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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This sixteenth volume of a Re-issue of the Dictionary 
OF National Biography comprises the forty-sixth, forty- 
seventh and forty-eighth volumes of the original edition, 
viz., Volume XLVI (Pocock-Puckering) published ixi April 
1896; Volume XLVII (Puckle-Reidfurd) published in July 
1896; Volume XL VIII (ReiJly-Robins) published in October 
1896. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking. 

» 

*»• The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub- 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1385-1900) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901). 
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Pocock I Pocock 

POOOOK!, SIR GEORGE (1706-1793), will, into a large sliip. His interest pre- 
admiral, horn on 0 Maroli 1706, was son of vailed 5 lie was appointed to tlie Sutherland, 
Thomas Pocock, F.R.S., chaplain in the of 60 guns, and sent for a cruise in the Bay 
navy, by his wife, a daughter of James of Biscay and on the north coast of Spain. 
Mast er of East Lan^don in ICent, and sister In 1744 he convoyed the African trade to 
of Margaret, wife ot George Byng, viscount Gape Coast Castle, and brought home t^ 
Torrin^on [fl.T.l In 1718 he entered the East India shipslrom St. Helena. In 1745 he 
navy under (he charge of his uncle, Stroyn- again took out the African trade, and,cross- 
sham Master [q. V.], on board the Superbe, in ing over to thoWost Indies, joined Oom- 
whioh he was present in the battle of Capo modore Eitaroy Henry Leo [q.v.|, with whom, 
Possaro. He was oftorwards for three years end afterwards with Commodore Edward 
in the Looe, with Captain George Prothero, Legge [q. v.], he continued on the Leeword 
for a year in the Prince Frederick^ and Islands station. On Legge’s death, on 
another in the Argyle ; and passed his ex- 18 Sept. 1747, he succeeded to the chief 
aminntion on 19 April 1726, Prom 7 Bee. command. Shortlynfterwards, a letter from 
1720 to May 1728 ho was lieutenant of the Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) IIawke[q. v.] 
Burford, with the Hon. Charles Stewart; giving him the news of the victory over 
aflerwards in the Romney, with Charles L'jGltendufire on 14 Oct., warned him to 
Brown Jb. v.] j in the Canterbury, with Ed- look out for the convoy which hod esoMed 
mniid ^ok, in the fleet in the Moditer- (Biranows, JAfe ^ ^moke, p. 186). 
ranean, under Sir Charles lYager [q. v.l ; in he did with such good eflect that about 
the Namur, carrying 'VYager's flag ; and, on tdiiity of the ships fell into his hands, and 
26 Feb. 1783-4, he was promoted to be com- some ten more were piolied up by the priva- 
mondor of the Bridgwater lireslilp. On teers. Early in May 1748 he was relieved 
1 Aug. 1788 he was posted to the Aldborough by Rear-admiral Henry Osborne or Osborn 
frigate, attached to the fleet in the Modi- fq. v.], and returned to England in the fol- 
terrauoan under Rear-admiral Nioholae Had- louiiig August, For the next fouryears he 
dock [q. V.] The Aldborough was paid off resided in St. James’s Street, and in July 
at Deptford in December 1741, and early in 1763 was appointed to the OumbeTlaud on 
the following year Pocock was appointed to the home station. In January 1764 he 
the Woolwich of 40 gims, which he com- commissioned the Eagle, and in March sailed 
manded in the Ohannol during the year. In for the East Indies, with the squadron under 
January 1742-3 he was moved into the the command of Rear-admiral Chorles Wat- 
80-gunship Shrewsbury, much against his son[q. v.] The squadron put into Kin sale, 
will, the smaller ship being, he considered, where, in o violent gale, the Eagle parted 
more advantageous in time of war. During her cables, fell on board the Bristol, and was 
the few weeks he was in the Shrewsbury he only saved from going on shore by ciitting 
occupied himself in pointing out her deioets away her masts. The two ships were con- 
in writing to his cousin, Lord Torrington, seqnently left behind when the squadron 
and com]pained of being moved, against his soiled, and Pooook was ordered to take them 

Toil. XVI. n 
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to Plymouth to refit. He was not able to 
reach Plymouth till 16 April, and a few daja 
'ater he and his ship’s company were turned 
over to the Oiiinberiand, in which ha went 
out to the East Indies. 

On 4 Feb. 1766 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the white, and, hoisting liU 
Bag on board the Cumberland, remained with 
Watson as second in command. On 6 Dec. 
1766 he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and, on Watson's death on 16 Aug. 
1767, succeeded to the chief command. At 
Madras, in March 1768, he was joined by 
Commodore Charles Steevens fq. v.], and, 
having moved his Bag to the Yarmouth oi 
64 guns, he put to sea on 17 April, his 
squadron now consisting of seven small ships 
of the line, ships of 64, 60, or 60 guns. On 
the SOtb, off Fort St. Ilavid, he fell In with 
the French squadron of about the same 
nominal force, all being French East India 
company’s ships, except the one 74-giin ship 
which carried the broad-pennant of Comte 
d’Acb6. Pocock lad the attack as prescribed 
by the English ‘ Fighting Instructions.’ An 
indecisive action followed, the French prac- 
tising the familiar manoeuvre of withdrawing 
in succession and reforming their line to lee- 
ward. Battles fought in this manner never 
led to aw satisfactory result. It generally 
happened that some of the English ships were 
unable to get into action in timoi and on 
this occasion, as on many others, the cap- 
tains of the reannost ships were accused of 
misconduct. Three were tried hy court- 
martial, found guilty pf not using nil possi- 
ble means to bring their ships into action, and 
severally sentenced to be dismissed frem the 
ship, to lose one year's seniority, and to be 
cashiered. The court failed to recognise 
that the mauceuvre required of them was 
practically impossible {minuteeofiha Courts- 
martial, vol. xxxviii.) 

On 1 Aiig. the two squadrons were again 
in sight oiT each other off Tranquebar, the 
Frencli, with two 74-gun ships, having a 
considerable nominal superiority. It was 
not, however, till the Srd that Pocock suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to action, and then 
in the same manner and with the same 
indecisive result. The French then went 
to Mauritius, and Pocock, having wintered 
at Bombay, retm-ned to the Ooromnndel 
coast in the following spring. The French 
fleet of eleven ships did not come on the 
coast till the end or August, and on 2 Sept. 

It was sighted by the English. After losing 
It m a fog, and finding it again on the 
8th, off Pondicherry, on tiie lOHi Pocock 
brought it to action, but again in the mnnuor 
prescribed by the ‘Fighting Instructions,' 
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* and with unsatisfactory results. The fi^Iit- 
' ing was more severe than in the proi inue 
actions ; on both sides many men were lulled 
and wounded, and Ihe ships -wore inueh 
I shattered, hut no advantage was gained by 
' either poi-ty. That the prize of vietoiy 
finally remained with the lintilisli was due 
not to Pocock and the East Iiidinii aqmidrcm, 
but to the course of the war in Europi'nii 
waters. In the following year Poooek re- 
turned to England, arriving in tlie Downs 
on 22 Sept. On 0 May 1761 ho was nomi- 
nated a knight of the Bath, and about I lie 
same time was promoted to be admiral of 
the blue. 

In February 1702 ho was appoiiilod eom- 
mandor-ln-oliiof of ‘a secret o.vpedilioii,’ 
destined, in fact, for the reduotion of Ha- 
vana, which Bailed from Spithead on 6 Mai’oli, 
the land forces being under tlie eoniiniuid of 
the Earl of Albuinarle [seo ICiii'tuir., f) iioiton, 
third EiBt ov AtiiiufAitMil. ()n 20 A pril it 
arrived at Martinique, snilou again on 0 May, 
and, taking the shorlur though dangerous 
route on tlio north side of Ouba, uuilur thu 
efficient pilotage of Captain John Klpltin- 
Bton [q.v.], landed Albemarle and the (roojis 
six miles to the eastward of ITavana on 
7 June, under the immodiato omiduet of 
Commodore JCeppel, Albomarlo’s brollu'c 
Kntpnii, AuausTus, ViBPmjK'r K wi'i’m, 1. 

6 siege-works wore at once oowuiouts'il. 
A large Dody of seamen wore put on shore, 
and ‘ were extremely neoful in landing the 
cannon and ordnance stores of all kiiuls, 
manning the batteries, making fascines, ami 
in snpplyiim the army with water ’ (BaATenN, 
ii. 647). By the SOtli the bait cries wore 
ready, and on 1 .Inly npnned a heavy ftro, 
supported by three aliips of thu line, under 
the immediate command of Cuplniii Ifurviiy 
of tho Dragon. The Moro was imgagial, 
hut, after some six iiours, tho sliips were 
obliged to haul out of act ion, two of lliem 
— tho pambridge and tho Dragon liaving 
sustained heavy loss and much dniiiiigu (see 
IlDBvny, AuoubTOT John, tliird IOak/, ov 
BniSTon]. After this tlie work of the fleet 
was mainly limited to pruveiitiug any tiiovo- 
msnt on tho part of tho Hpaiiisli ships 
which might oUierwisn have i'(ii)ctually hin- 
dered tho English works. Tito hhiglisli 
batteries gradually subdued (lie enemy’s lire, 
thouglitlie Spaniards wove tnaleriallyiisBisloiI 
by tho climate, which rendered (he exposure 
md fatigue very deadly. By ,‘J ,I uly more 
han half of the amy,and some lliroo Ihou- 
land scamein were down with sickness. 
Under all difliciilties, however, (lie siege wiw 
persevered with. 'I'ho More was iiiken by 
storm on 80 July, and on 18 Aug, tlie town, 
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with all it? dependencies and the men-of- 
war in the hnrboiir — ^to the nrnnher of twelve 
ships of the line, besides smaller vessels — 
surrendered b^ capitulation. The mono; 
value of the prize was enormous. The share 
of Pocock atone, as naval commander-in- 
chief, was 13:l,097f. 10«. 8d . ; that of Albe- 
marle was the same. In November Pocock 
delivered over the command to Keppel, who 
hod just been promoted to flag rank, and 
sailed for England with flve diips of the 
lino, several of the prizes, and some fifty of 
the transports. Thu voyage was an unfor- 
tunate one. Two of the line-of-baLtle ships, 
worn out and rol ten, foundered in the open 
Boa, though happily without loss of life. 
Two others hud to throw uU their gnus over- 
board, and with groat difficulty reached Kin- 
sale. Twelve of the transports went down 
In a gale ; many were wrecked in the Chau- 
nul, with the loss of most of their crews; 
and, in those ships which eventually got 
safe in, a large proportion of the men died, 
worn out with fatigue, hunger, thirst, end 
cold. Pocock, in Uio Namur, arrived at 
Spilhead on 13 .Tan, 1763, 

lie hud no further service, and in a letter 
to the admiralty, dated 11 Sopt. 1760, stated 
Unit ‘ the king had boon pleased to grant his 
request of rosiguiiig his flag,’ and desired 
that ' his namo might ho struck off the list 
of admirals,’ which was accordingly done. 
It was generally believed that this was in 
disgust at the appointment of Sir Charles 
Baiindors [q. v.], his junior, to ho first lord of 
the admiralty. Although Saunders’s patent, 
which was dated 16 Sept., may have been the 
deciding reason, the prospect of continued 
peace, his largo fortune, and a wish not to 
stand in the way of his poorer friends doubt- 
less had thoir weight, lie died at his house 
in Ourzon Street, Moyfair, on 8 April 1793, 
and was buried at Twickonham. A monu- 
ment to his momory is in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Pooook married in November 1763 Sophia 
Pitt, daughter of Qeorgo Fronoie Drake, 
gronddau^ter of Sir Eronois Drake of Buck- 
land Monachorum,DovonsMro, third baronet, 
and widow of Oommodoro Digby Dent, and 
^ her left issue a daughter and one son, 
Gleorge (176C-18'10\ created a baronet at 
the coronation of Goorgo IV. A portrait 
belongs to tho family. The face is that of a 
young man, and it would seem probable that 
the ribbon of the Bath was painted in many 
years after the portrait was taken. Two en- 

f ravings, one by J, S. Miller, are mentioned 
y Bromley. 

[Obnrnosk’s Biogr. JTav, iv. 383 ; Naval 
Chronicle (irith portrait), viii. ill, xxi. 191; 


Bpiiteon's Nav. and MU. Memoirs, vol. ii. ; 
Gent Mag. 1836, li. 616; Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage ; Official Letters and other docu- 
ments in the Public Becord Office ; La Marine 
franjaisB sons le Iltgne de Louis XV, par H. 
Riritre ; Batailles navalcs de la Prance, par 0. 
Troucle, vol. i.] J, K. L. 

POOOOK, ISAAC (1782-1836), painter 
and dramatist, born in Bristol on 2 March 
1782, woe eldest son of Nicholas Pocock 
[q. V.], marina painter, by Ann, daughter of 
John Evans of Bristol. William Innes Pocock 
[q. V.1 was his brother. Isaac inherited his 
lathers artistic talents, and about 1798 be- 
oome a pupil of Komney. After Bomney’s 
death he studied under Sir William Beechey 
[q. v.) lie acquired something of the dis- 
tmctiva stylo of each of his masters. William 
Hayley’s son, Thomas Alphonso Hayley, was 
a fellow student under Bomney, and in 
February 1799 Pooook accompaniw Bomney 
on a months visit to the elder Ilayley at 
Eartham. During this visit Bomney made 
drawings of his two pupils, and Uaylsy ad- 
dressed a sonnet to Pocock, heginnii^ ‘ In- 
genious son of an ingenious sire’ (J^e of 
Jtonmey, p. 293). 

Between 1800 and 1806 Pocock exhibited 
Bubjoct-pictures and portraits at the Boysl 
Academy, and occasionally sent portraits 
during tliu next fifteen years. In 1807 his 
‘Murder of St. Thomas h Beokot’ was 
awpded tho prize of 1001. given by the 
British Institution. In 1812 Pocock be- 
came a member of the Liverpool Academy, 
and sent to their exhibitions paintings m 
both oils and water-colours. Bis last his- 
torical painting was an altar-mece for the 
new chapel at Maidenhead. The Garrick 
Club has a portrait by him of Bartley as 
Hamli'l . 

In 1818 Pocock inherited from his uncle, 
Sir Isaac Pocock, some property at Maiden- 
head, and thenceforth he mainly devoted 
himeelf to tho drama. For some time he 
lived in London, and served in the Boyal 
Westminster Volnnteers, in which he was 
raised to the rank of major ‘ by tlie suffrage 
of its members.’ lie afterwards become a 
J.P. and D.L. for Berkshire, and was an 
active magistrate. Pococlc died at Bay 
Lodge, Maidenhead, on 28 Aug. 1836, and 
was buried in the family vault at Cookham. 
He married, on 24 Aug. 1812, Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Hime of Liverpool, and 
left three daughters and a son (see oelow). 

PoDOck’s first piece was a musical force in 
two acts, entitled ' Yes or No.’ It was pro- 
duced at the Haymarhet on 31 Aug. 1808, 
and acted ten times. Gencst calls it a poor 
piece, hut Oulton says it had some effective 
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l)road htunour (Ghhbst, viii. 109-10 ; Oul- 
TOH, London Theatres, ill. 77). It 'was fol- 
lowed hj numerous eimilar productions. 

Of the musical farces, ‘Hit or Miss,* 
with music by 0. Smith, first given at the 
Lyceum on 26 Feb. 1810, was by far the 
most successful, being acted ' at least thirty- 
three times ’ (GnwEBT, viii. 166-7). A fourth 
edition of the printed worh appeared in 1811. 
It is printed in Dibdin’s ‘ London Theatre,’ 
voI.xxiv.,as well as in Oumbsrland's ‘British 
Theatre,’ vol. icxsiv. According to the ‘ Dror 
matic Censor,’ it produced ‘on an average 
100 ^fuineas at hi^-price on every evening 
that itis given,’ Its success was chiefly due 
to the playing of Mathews as Dick Cypher 
(cf. OXBBBBT, Dramatio Siography, v. 6, 6). 
In 1816 Mathewe rendered like service to 
jpocock’s ‘ Mr. Farce-'Writer ’ at Covent Gar- 
den (Gbhust, viii. 640). The piece was not 
printed. ‘ Twenty Years Ago,' a melodra- 
matic entertainment, was given at the Ly- 
ceum in 1810. 'Anythmg New,’ with over- 
ture and music by 0. Smith, given on 1 Jidy 
1811, had some lively dialogue {Dramatic 
Censor; OuxTON, iii. 126} j but the ‘ Cireen- 
CTed Monster,’ produced on 14 Cot. with 
Uowton, Oxberry, and Miss Mellon in the 
cast, was denounced by the ‘Dramatic Cen- 
sor' ‘ as a last experiment which should be 
quite final to Mr. Pocock.' It was, however, 
revived at Drury Lane in 1828, when Wil- 
liam Farren [q. v.] and Ellen Tree acted in 
it, The music was composed by T. Welsh. 
Aburletla, called ‘ HarryEeBoy,’ by Pooook, 
was also given in 1811. Pocoek’s ‘Miller 
and his Men,’ a very popular melodrama, 
with music by Bishop, which attained a 
second edition in 1818, was stiU played in 
1886 (of. British Drama, 1884, vol. ii.; 
OuMBliBijafl), Oollseiion; DlOK, Standard 
Plays, 1883 j Giotst, viii. 441, 444, 472). 

' For England Ho ! ’ a melodramatic op^, 
produced at Oovent Garden on 16 Doo. 
1818, and acted ‘about eleven times,’ had, 
awordmg to Genest, ‘considerable merit’ 
(ib. viii. 420-1). It was publiehed in 1814 
^f. OtritBjHBi,^, vol. xxxix.) 'John of 
Paris,’ a comic opera adapted from the 
French, was produced at Covent Garden on 
12 Oct. 1814, and acted seventeen times. 
Liston played an innkeeper. Whan revived 
at the Haymarket in 1826, Madame "Veetris 
was in the cast (Gdbbst, viii, 476-7). It was 
again played at Oovent Gai-den in 1886 (cf. 
OniraDBi,Ain),vol. xxvi.) ‘ZemWoa, or the 
Net-maker,’ first given at Oovent Garden, os 
•a holiday piacei’ on 27 March 1816, was 
played twenty-eight times (Gntrasi, viiL 
479), The ‘ Maid and the Magpie,’ a drama 
in three acts, a second edition of which ap- 


peared in 1816, was adapted from the French 
of L. 0. Caiguiez and J. M. Baudouiu. It 
was first printed in 1814 (cf. Lao;, vol. 
Ixxxvii . ; OuubbeIiAND, vol, xxviii.) ‘ Ko- 
binson Crusoe, or the Bold Bnccoupere,’ a 
romantic drama in two acts, was produced as 
an Easter piece at Oovent Garden in 1817, 
-with Farley in the title-rdla, and .T. S, 
Grimaldi as Friday. It was published, with 
‘remarks,’ by George Daniel, and is print od 
in Lacy’s and Dick's ‘ OoIIoelions.' It was 
revived in 1826. 

Pocock subsequently aimed at a higher 
speeies of composition, and converted some 
or the Waverley novels into opernlio dramas. 
On 12 March 1818 hie ‘Hob Itoy Mocgi’ogor, 
or Auld Lang Syne,’ an operatic drama in 
three acts, was first played at Oovent Garden. 
Maoready took the titlc-rdle, ‘which first 
brought him into play ’ (OxnnBn;, v. 41) ; 
Liston pliwed Baillie Nicol .far vie, and Mies 
Stephans Di Vernon. Ib was acted thirty- 
four times (Gundst, viii. 667). It was played 
at Bath, for Forren’s henont, on 16 April 
1816, when Warde was very succeseful as 
Eoh Itoy (ii, p. 673). In the revival of the 
following year Farren took Liston’s place 
as the Baillie (ii, uc. 41). This play and 
Poooclc’s ‘John of Paris 'wove given together 
at Bath on the occasion of wardo's fare- 
well to the stage, on 6 June 1820 (ii. ix. 
74). Wallack played in ‘Eoh Itoy’ at Drury 
Lane in January 1826; and Madnmo Vealris 
impersonated Di Vernon at the Haymarket 
in October 1824. The play was publiehed in 
1818, and is in Oxborry’e 'New English 
Drama,' vol. x. ; ‘ Tho British Drama,' vol. ii. j 
Laoy, vol. iii., and in Dick’s ‘Standard 
Plays.' ‘ Montrose, or tho Ohildron of the 
Mist,’ three aote, produced at Oovont Garden 
on l4 Feb, 1822, was not so successful, 
though it was played ninoteon or Iwonty 
times. Liston appeared ae Dugald Dalfluttv 
(a, ix. 167, 168, 670). ‘ Woodstock,’ fivo- 
oots, first acted on 20 May 1826, was a com- 
parative failure, though tho oast includi'd 
Oharlee Xlemble and Farron. ' Pevoril of tho 
Peak,’ three acts, produced on 21 Oct, of 
the same year, was acted nine tiinos. ‘ The 
Antiqu^ ’ woe also uneuceeseM, ‘ Homo, 
Sweet Home, or the Bans dos Vnehes,’ a 
mueieal entertoinmont, was prodiiood at 
0)Tont Goi-den on 19 March 1829, with 
Madome Vestris ond Keoloy in the oaet (ii. 
IX. 481). ^ 

Besides the plays mentioned, Pooook 
wrote ‘ The Heir of Veroni ’ and < The Libor- 
tine,’ operas, 1817 ; ‘ Husbands and Wivos,’ 
a farce, 1817} ‘TJie Bobber’s Wife,’ a ro- 
mantio drama in two aels, adapted from tho 
German, 1829 (Cembbiilaiid, vol. xxvlH.; 
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Laot, Tol. Ixix.), music ty P. Kies; 'Tlia 
Corporal’s Wedding,’ a farce, ISSO; 'The 
^Omnibus,’ an interlnde, 1831 ; ‘ Country 
'Quarters ' and ‘ The Olutterbuolta,’ farces, 
1882 j ‘ Scan Mag,’ farce, 1833 ; ‘ The Ferry 
and the Mill,’ melodrama, 1833 j ‘King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Hound Table,’ 
a Christmas equestrian spectacle, 1834-6. 
‘ The Night Patrol,’ a farce, and ‘ Cavaliers 
and Koundheads,’ an adaptation of ‘Old 
Mortality,’ ■were posthumous. 

His only sou, Ibaao Joiur Innhs Poaoox: 
(1810-1886), born on 28 July 1819, was 
educated at Eton, and Merton College, Ox- 
ford (B.A. in 1842), and was called to the 
bai', 10 Nov. 1847. In 1872 he printed pii - 
valely ‘Franklin, ^d other Poems.’ He 
married, on 4 April 1860, Louisa, second 
daughter of Beniamin Currey. He died on 
28 May 1886. 

[Bsrrj’s Oensalogies of Berkshire, pp. 116-22; 
G-ont. Mag. 1836, ii. 667-8; Bedgrava's Diet, of 
Artists ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and £n> 
eruTora, 1889 ; Memoirs of T. A. Hayley, od. J. 
Johnson, pp. 421, 449-60 ; W. llaylw’s Life of 
Bomney, pp. 201-4 ; Baker's Biogr. Draniatica, 
i. 676, 787 ; Qenast’s Aeeount of the English 
Stage, yol, viii. ix. passim; Brit. Mus Oit., 
Pocoek's Christian name is erroneously given ns 
Jamas in Diet, of Living Authors, and some 
other placos, 8eo also Poster's Alumni Oxon. 
and Men at the Bar.] G. Im G. N. 

POCOCK, LEWIS (1808-1882), art 
amateur, born in South London on 17 Jon. 
1808, was the third and youngest son of 
Thomas Pocock, by his wife Margaret Ken- 
nedy. He was educated partly in England 
and part^ at Tours in Franco. He was 
through Fife a groat lover of art, and in 
1837 took the lending part in founding the 
Art Union of London. He ncled as one 
of its honorary secretaries (George Godwin 
[q.v.] being his first colleague) from that 
time till his death, and in the early years of 
the union devoted much time and labour to 
his duties. In 1844 Pocock and Godwin 
brought out, in counccliou with the Art 
Union, an edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ illustrated by H. 0. Selous. Pocock 
contributed a bibliographical chapter. 

Pocock was for many years a director of 
the Argus life-assurance olfioe, and in 1842 
pniilished ‘A familiar Explanation of the 
’Nature of Assurances upon Lives .. .wit ban 
extensive Bibliuaraphical Catalogue of Works 
on the Subject.’ Inl862 ho patented ascheme 
for electric lighting, Pocock was an extensive 
collector of Johnsoniaua of all descriptions. 
His collection was sold before his death. He 
was for some time treasurer of tUo Qraphio 
Society, and an active member of tho Socioly 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
died at 70 Gower Street, Loudon, on 17 Oct. 
1882, and was buried at Highgate. He mar- 
ried,on OSept. 1888, Eliza, daughter of George 
Barrett, esq., and left twelve children. 

[Private iDforination ; Beport of the Art 
Union of London for 1883 ; Times, 21 Oct, 
1882 ; Builder, 28 Oct. 1882 ; Aaidemy, 28 Oct. ; 
Graphic, 23 Dec, 1882 (with portrait),] 

G. Ln G. N. 

POCOCK, NICHOLAS (1741 P-1821), 
marina painter, the eldest son of Nicholas 
Pocock, a Bristol merchant, by Maiy, one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of William 
Innes of Louchors, Fifpshire, was horn at 
I Bristol about 1741. His mother was left a 
widow with three sons, the support of whom 
devolved on Nicholas. He had little edu- 
j cation, and m-ust have gone to sea early. 

I Before 1767 he was in tho employ of Bichard 
Champion, a merchant, who was uncle of 
Bichard Champion [q. v.] the ceramist, and 
in 1767 he left Bristol for South Carolina 
in command of the Lloyd, one of (Iham- 

S ion’s ships. Pie afterwards commanded the 
linerva, another of Champion’s ships. His 
talent for art showed itself iii his seaioiirnals, 
which are illustrated by charming drawings 
in Indian ink of the principal incident of each 
day. Six volumes of these jom'nals were in 
the possession of his grandsons, George and 
Alfred Fripp, painters m water-colours, Po- 
ooek was on friendly terms with the Cham- 
pion;, by whom he was much esteemed. 

In 1780 Focodt sent a sea piece (his first 
attempt in oil painting) to the Boyal Aco^ 
demy. It arrived too late for exhibition, 
but Sir Joshua Beynolds wrote him on en- 
couraging letter, with advice as to future 
practice, and recommended him to 'unite 
landscope to ship painting.’ In 1782 he ex- 
hibited at the Koyal Academy for the first 
time. His subject was ' A View of Bedclifi' 
Church from the Sea Banka,’ and ko con- 
tinued to exhibit (sea and battle pieces 
mainly) at the Boycl Academy and the 
British Institution till 1816. In those woi ka 
he turned to account many of his sketches in 
South Carolina and the west Indies. _ 

Tn 1789 ho loft Bristol and settled in Lou- 
don, whore he rose to distinction as a painter 
of naval engagements. In 1796 he was living 
at 12 Great George Street, "Westminster, 
where his visiting circle hiclnded many ad- 
mirals and other officers of the navy, and 
some theatrical celebrities, incladiug the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons. 

In 1804 he took part in founding the 
■Water-colour Society (now the Royal So- 
ciety of Painters in "Vi'eter-coloms), of which 
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he suhsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he •withdrew on the tempornry dis- 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 works, 182 at 
the Water-colour Society, 113 at the Eoynl 
Academy, and twenty-five at the British 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and he died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 19 March 1821, 
at the age of eighty. 

Pooo3c married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol, His sons Isaac and IVil- 
liam Innes are noticed separately. 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by his pictures of naval engagements 
(for 'which the wars of his time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, but his 
large naval pictures, though acemate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get much beyond the 
Hinted' drawings of the earlier draughts- 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp- 
ton Court, and four pictm'es by him at 
(Jreenwioh Hospital, molucling the ‘Eo- 
pulse of the French under Be Grasse by Sir 
BsmuelHood'e Fleet at St. Kitts in January 
1782.’ The Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of tho same 
hkeuch aduiiral in the We, st Indies, 12 April 
1 782. This was engraved in line by Fi-ancis 
Chesbam, and publisbed 1 March 178-1, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards tho 
expense. Many others of his marine subjects 
hove been engraved. 

Four of hie water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1796, are at the South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of \^lsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the 'Vj’hitworlh Insti- 
tute at Manchester. He illiietratod Fal- 
coner's ‘Shipwreck,’ 1801, oud Olarke and 
M'Artliur’s ' Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
fingravings (eight in the former and eix in 
the latter) are by James Fittlei-. 

A portrait of Nicholas Pocook by his eldest 
son Isaac [q. v.] was exliibited at the Iloyal 
Academy in 1811, and there is a caricature 
of him in A. E, Ohalon’s drawing of ‘Artists 
in the British Institution’ (see Portfolio, No- 
vember 1884, p. 219). 

rHedgrave’s Diet.; Bryan’s Diet. (Oravos 
and Armstrong); 0 won’s Two Oeiitiirios of 
Oaramic Art at Bristol ; Bidet’s ‘ Old ' 'Water- 
colour Society ; Notes and Queries, dtli sor. xi, 
331, and 8th sor. iv. 108, 107. and 291 ; Leslie 
and Taylor's Life of Sir Joslnui Hoynolds.l 

0. M. 


PO090K,EOBEET (17G0-1 330), printer 
and antiquary, born at Qrovesond, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 17d0, was the second son of John 
Pocook (1720-1772), grocer. lie was edu- 
cated at tho free school, and, after a short 
experience of his father’s busiuoas, oalublislied 
himself as a printer in his native lowii._ llo 
married in 1779 his first wife, Ann Stillard 
(d. 1701), by whom he had threo children, 
3h 1786 he founded tho first circulating li- 
brary and printing-oilice at Qravesond u?o- 
OOOK, Chro)U)logy, 1790, p. Id). His first 
literary productions were somo obildron’s 
books. In 1792 ho married his second wife, 
a daughter of Joliii Ilindo (d. 1818), who 
bore him seven children. Ho publisliod an 
excellent history of Qravosentl (1797), as 
well as other cdntribulioiis to the lopogra- 
phiool and family liistory of Kent. IJo also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and somo other 
works, which wore never printed. 

Pocock was a man of groat vorsatillty hut 
imperfect businoss capacity, and cnm'biiiud 
tiro occupations of hookocllor, printer, puh- 
lishov, naturalist, botanist, and local anli- 
rnittry. lie was proud of his colled ions 
(aeo Journals ap. AntroLD), but was obliged 
oecaabnnlly to sell spuoimeus. lli.s laller 
years wsro possod in comparative ])ovorly. 
Ho died on 20 Oct. 1880, ond was buried nt 
Wilmington. 

Pocoolt’s chief publications wore: 1. ‘ Po- 
cook’s Ohild’e First Book, or Heading niiulo 
easy,’ u.d,, and ‘ Obild’e Becjond Hook,’ u.d. 
(the two ■n'’ei’e hound up and sold as ‘ Po- 
cook's Spoiling Book).’ 2, ‘A Ohrouology 
of the most Eemai’kablu Events that havo 
occurred in tho Parishes of Grtweaond, 
Milton, and Doivton, in Kent,' Gravesond, 
1790, 8vo, 3. ‘The Tlihlory of (lie Incor- 
porated Town and Parishes of Oravosend 
and Milton in Kent,’ (Iravosoiid, 1797, 4lo, 
plates. 4. ‘Kentish P’raginenls,’ (lrave.seiid, 
1802, 8vo. 6, 'Momoirs of tho Family of 
Tiifton, Earls of Tliaiiot,’ Gravewuid, IHOt), 
8vo. 0, ‘Poooolt’s Gravesond Water (’oin- 
panion, describing all tho Towns, Olrarches, 
villages, Pnriehes. and Goutlemon’s Scsits, 
as soon from tho Thames boUvoon London 
Bridge and Gravesond,’ Gravesend, J802, 
sm. 8vo. 7. ‘Pocock’s Margate Water Gom- 
panion,’ Gravesend, 1802, sm. 8vq. (No. 0 
continued to Margate). 8, ‘Poenok's Ever- 
lasting Songstor, containing a Holoction of 
the most approved iSongs,’ Gravesend, 1804, 
sm. 8vo. 9. ‘ Pocook’s Sea Capt alns' Assis- 
tant, or Fresh Intolligenoe for Malt-water 
Sailors,' Gravesond, n.d. [1802], sm, 8vo. 

10. * God's Wonders iutho (-{real Beep,’ u.d. 

11. ‘ Tho Ant iquit ies of Roehesl or Outhedral,’ 
n.d. 12, ‘Memoirs of tho Familios of Sir 
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E. Knatoh'bull, Bart., and Filmer Honey- 
wood,’ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[G-, M. Arnold’s Boborb Fococlc, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1883, 870, \rhi(di contains Focock's 
Journals for 1812, 1822, and 1823.] H. B. T. 

POOOOK, WILLIAM PULLEH (1779- 
1849), architect, the sou ofa huildar,'was horn 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
appi-enticed to his father, and then entered 
the office of 0. Beazley. His Brat essays in 
art were landscape-paintings ; hut at the age 
of twenty he had begun to work as an archi- 
tect. Prom 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de- 
signs of minor works at the Boyal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ‘ Design 
for a Temple of Pame.’ In 1820-2 he de- 
signed the haU of the Leather&eUers’ Com- 
pany in St. Helen’s Place, and in 1827 the 
m'iory at Hoinsey. The headquarters of the 
London militia, BunhiH Bow, were designed 
by him ; the Wesleyan Centenary HaU in 
Bishopscate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a great number 
of smaller works, Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
1849 in Trevor Terraco, Knightshridge, Lon- 
don. 

He published: 1. ‘Architectural Designs 
for Bustie Cottages,’ Loudon, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions were published in 1819 
and 1823. 2. * Modern Pinishings for Booms,’ 
London, 1811, 4to ; also republished in 1823. 
3. ‘ Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon- 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. ‘ Observations on Bond 
of Brickwork’ (1839), written for the In- 
si ituto of British Architects, of which so- 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Architocture ; Bodgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Gent. Mng. 1849, ii, 004.] L. B. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navy and author, 
second son of Nicholas Pocock tb- v."], marine 
painter, and younger hronher of Isaac Pocock 
fq.v.], artist and dramatist, was horn at Bristol 
in June 1783. He entered the navy in 179B, 
served more espooially in the East and West 
Indies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, made threeseveralvoyngesto the Cape 
of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Chinn. In tho 
last of those the convoy was much shattered 
in a storm oil' the Cape of Good Hoto, and 
was detained at St. Helena to reBt. During 
this time Pocock made soveral sketches of 
the island, which, with some account of its 
histoiy, he published as ‘ Pive Views of the 
Island of St. Helena’ in 1816, when public 
interest was excited in the island as the resi- 
dence allotted to Boiinptu'lo. On 1 Aug. 1811 
Pocock was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Eagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Bowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 


boat-service in the Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, ond Pocock had no further em- 
loyment afloat. He appears to have amused 
_ is leisure with reading, writing, and paint- 
ing ; he ia described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1816 'Naval 
Becords : consisting of a series of Eumavings 
fcom Original Designs by Nicholas PooOot, 
iUustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of uie War in 
1793, with an Account of each. Action* 
(Watt, Sibl. Srit.) There la no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval su^ects, 
none of which seem now accessible. He has 
been confused with William Fuller Pocock 
[q. V.], architect and artist. He died at Bead- 
ing on 13 March 1836. He was twice mar- 
ried, and left issue, 

[Gent. Meg. 1836 ii. 667, 1836 ii. 324; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L. 

POCOCKE, EDWAED (1604-1691), 
orientalist, was horn in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (BjCAKnn, Col- 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 125 n.), in the parish of 
St. Polur-iu-the-Eost, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athena, ed. Bliss, iv. 318; Postbh, Alumm 
O.von. s.v.) Ilia father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (os ' pleb. fll.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College in 1686, was demy from 
1686 to 1501, held a fellowship from 1691 
to 1601, proceeded B.A. 1688, MA. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxazi^ Meffister Magd, 
Coll, iv. 226 ; Claiuc, Megtsiev Urdv. <(f Oa>- 
ford, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap- 
pointed vicar of Ohieveley, Berkshire, in 
1604 (Twiir>LS,Life prefixed to the Theohgiml 
llWa 0 / the Learned Dr, Poeock, 2 vols., 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Bichard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1610 
(pLAKic, Register, vol. ii, pt. ii. p. 87^. In 
the following year he migrated to Corpus 
Christi OoUoge, where he was admitted 
‘diaoipulus’ (i.e. scholar) on 11 Deo, 1020, 
and where his tutor was Gamaliel Chase, 
I’ocDdce graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
and M.A . on 26 March 1626 (ib. vol. ii, pt. iii. 
p. 412), and was elected a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Begister 0, C. 0.) 
He received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Ilichord Corbet [q, v.l, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his fellowship 
(Twblm, 1, 0 . i. 13). He had abeady begur 
to devote his attention to oriental studies, 
and had profited, &st at Oxford, hjr the lec- 
tures of the German Arabist, Matthias Posor 
[q. V.], and later, near Loudon, by the in- 
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he subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he withdrew on the temporary dis- 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 works, 182 at 
the Weter-oolour Society, 118 at the Royal 
Academy, and twenty-five at the Brltiah 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and he died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 10 March 1821, 
at the ago of eighty. 

Pooodi married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol, His sons Isaac and ‘Wil- 
liam Innes are noticed separately, 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by his picbures of naval engagements 
(for which the wars of his time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, but his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get mudi beyond the 
'tinted' drawings of the earlier draughts- 
men, 

Thera are two of his sea-fights at Hamp- 
ton Court, and four pictures by him at 
Ghreenwioh Hospital, molndiiig the ‘Re- 
pulse of the Pi'ench under De &'na8e by Sir 
Bamuel Hood’s Uleot at St. Kilts in January 
1782.’ Tho Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of the same 
hh'ench admiral inthelVest Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesham, and published 1 March 1784, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards the 
expense. Many others of his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of his water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1706, are at the South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of "Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the "Whitworlh Insti- 
tute at Manchester, He illustrated Fal- 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Oliirke and 
M'Arthur’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
engravings (eight in the former and six in 
the latter) are by James Fit tier. 

A port rail of Nicholas Poooclcby his eldest 
son Isaac [q. v.] was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy m 1811, and tliere is a caricature 
of him in A. E. Chalon’a drawing of ‘ Artists 
in the British Institution’ (soe Foiifolio, No- 
vember 1884, p. 219). 

[Kodgrave’s Diet; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves 
ond Armstrong); Owen’s Two CGiituries of 
Oeramic Art at Bristol; liogot's ‘ Old ’ Woter- 
colonr Society j Notes nnd Ouarios, 4th sor, xi. 
381, and 8th sor. iv. 108, 197, nnd 291 ; Leslie 
and Taylor’s I/ifi> of Sir Joslma Eeynolds.l 

0. H. 
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POCOCK, ROBERT (1700-1 830), print or 
and antiquary, born at Gravesend, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 1760, was the beeond son of John 
Pocock (1720-1772), grocer, llo was edu- 
cated at the free school, and, after a short 
experionee of his father’s business, establislied 
himself ns a printer in hie native town. lie 
married in 1779 his first wife, Ann Stillnrd 
(d. 1791), by whom he had tlrree children. 
In 1786 he founded the first circulating li- 
braiy and printing-office at Gravesend ^0- 
dOOK, Chronology, 1790, p. 14). Ilia first 
literary productions wore some children’s 
books. In 1792 ho married his second wife, 
a daughter of John Ilindc (d. 1818), who 
bore him sevon children. He published an 
excellent history of Gravesenef (1797), as 
well as other rontributions to tbe topogra- 
phical and family history of Kent, lie also 
wrote a history of Dorltbrd, and some other 
works, wkioli were never printed, 

Poeoolc was a man of groat versatility but 
imperfect businoss capacity, and combined 
the occupations of bookseller, printer, pub- 
lisher, naturalist, botanist, and local aiiti- 

? [uary. IJo was proud of his collcolioiis 
see Journals ap. Arnold), but was obliged 
occasionally lo sell s^tscimeiiB. Jlis latter 
years were passed in couiparative jiovorty. 
Ho died on 20 Got. 1830, nnd was buried at 
■Vl'ilmmgton. 

Pocook'e chief pnblicationa wore s 1 . ‘ Po- 
oock’e Child’s First Book, or Heading made 
easy,’ n.d., and ‘ Child's Bsoond Book,’ u.d. 
(the two were bound up and sold as ‘Po- 
cock’s Spelling Book).’ 2. ‘A Chronology 
of the most Romoi'kaldo Events that have 
occurred in the Parishes of Gravosond, 
Milton, and Denton, in Kent,’ (Iraveaand, 
1790, 8vo. 8. ‘The History of tho Incor- 
porated Town and Parishes of Gravosond 
and Milton in Kent,’ Gravosond, 1797, 4 to, 

f lat os. 4, ‘Kontish Fragments,’ Gravesend, 
802, 8vo. 6. ‘Momoivs of tho Family of 
Tufton, Earls of Thnnot,’ nrovesend, 1801), 
8vo. 0, ‘Poooolt’s Gravesend Wat or Omn- 
panion, deeeribing nil tlio Towns, Olnmshes, 
Villages, Parishes, and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
as seen from tho Thames betwoon London 
Bridge and Gravesend,’ Gravesend, 1802, 
sin. 8vo. 7. ‘l^ocook’s Margnto 'Water Com- 
pouion,’ Qraveseud, 1802, sm. 8vo. (No, 6 
continued to Margat o). 8, ‘ Pooook'a Evoi"- 
lasting Songster, containing a Wolootlon of 
the most approved Songs,’ Uravesond, 1804, 
sra. 8vo. 0. ‘Poooek’s Son Cnpt ains’ Assis- 
tant, or Fresh Intel] igenco for Solt-wnter 
Sailors,’ Gravosond, n.d. [1802], sm. Kvo. 
10. ‘ God’s Wonders in tho (Trent Dcop,' u.d, 
11. * The A ntiquities of Roeliestor Oalhodral,’ 
n.d. 12, ‘ Memoirs of tho Familios of Sir 
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E. Knatchbull, Bart., and Filmer Hoaey- 
wood,’ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[O'. M. Arnold’s Bobert Focod:, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1883, 8ro, which contains Focock's 
Journals for 1812, 1822, and 1823.] H. B. T. 

POOOOK, IVILLIAM FULLER (1779- 
1819), architect, the son of a builder, was bom 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
apprenticed to his father, and then entered 
the office of 0. Beazley. His Brst essays in 
art werelandscepe-paintinga ; hut at the age 
of twenty he had begun to work as an archi- 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de- 
signs of minor works at the Royal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ‘ Design 
for a Temple of Fame.’ In 1820-2 he de- 
signed the hall of the Leatliersellers’ Com- 
pany in Si. Helen's Place, and in 1827 the 
prioiw at Hornsey, The headquarters of the 
Loudon militia, Bunhill Row, were designed 
by him ; the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
Bishopsgate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Chm'ch, Virginia Water; and a great number 
of smaller works. Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
1849 in Trevor Terrace, Xnightshridge, Lon- 
don. 

He published; 1. ‘Architectural Designs 
for Rustic Cottages,’ London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions were published iu 1810 
and 1823. 2. ‘ Modern Finishings for Rooms,’ 
Loudon^ 1811, 4to ; also republished in 1828. 
3. ‘ Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon- 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. ‘ Observations on Bond 
of Mdrivork* (1839), written for the In- 
slitute of British Architects, of which so- 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Arohitocture ; Eedgvave's Diet, of 
Artists ; Gent. blag. 1849, ii, 6G4.] L. B. 

POOOOK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navy and author, 
second son of Hicholas Pocock [q. v.], marine 
painter, and younger brother of Isaac Pocock 
I q, V.], artist and dramatist, was horn at Bristol 
in June 1783, He entered the navy in 1796, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Indies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, made three several voyages to the Cape 
of Good Hope, St. Helena, and China. In the 
last of these the convoy waa much shattered 
in a storm off the Cape of Good IIom, and 
was detained at St. Helena to refit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches of 
the island, which, with some account of its 
history, he published as 'Five Views of the 
Island of St, Helena ’ in 1816, when public 
interest was excited in the island as the resi- 
dence allotted to Bonaparte. On 1 Aug. 1811 
Pocock was promoted to he lieutenant of the 
Eagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 
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boat-service in the Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no farther em- 
ployment afloat, lie appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint- 
ing; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1815 ‘Naval 
Records : consisting of a series of Engravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas Pocock, 
Ulustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1793, with an Account of each Action’ 
(Watt, Bibl. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval suUects, 
none of which seem now accessible. He has 
been confused with William Fuller Pocock 
[q.v.], architect and artist. He died at Read- 
ing on IS March 1836. He was twice mar- 
ried, and left issue, 

[Gent. Mag, 1635 ii, 65?, 1836 li. 824 ; Navy 
Lists.] J, R. L, 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604^1691), 
orientalist, was horn in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Huabitb, Cal- 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 126 n.), in the parish of 
St. Feter-in-the-Eoal, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athsnm, ed. Bubs, iv. 818; Fostee, Alumni 
Oxmi. B.v.) His father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ' pleb. fil.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College m 1686, was demy from 
1680 to 1691, held a feUowship from 1691 
to 1604, proceeded BA. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxau, Begister Magi, 
Coll. iv. 225 ; Clare, Begister Univ. of Ox- 
ford, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap- 
I pointed viear of Chieveley, Berkshire, in 
1604 (TwuLLB,Life prefixed to the Theological 
Works of the Learned Dr. Pooock, 2 Vols„ 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1619 
(Clark, Begister, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 37^. In 
the following year he minated to Corpus 
Christi College, where he was admitted 
‘ discipulus’ (i.B. scholar) on 11 Deo. 1620, 
and where his tutor was Gamaliel Chase. 
Pococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
and M.A. on 28 March 1626 {ib, vol. ii. pt. iii. 
p. 412), and was elected a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Register O.C.O.) 
He received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Richard Corbet [q. v.l, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his fellowship 
(Twdlls, 1, 0. i. 13). He had already hegui: 
to devote his attention to oriental studies, 
and had profited, first at Oxford, hy_ the lec- 
tures of we German Arabist, Matthias Fosor 
[q. V.], and later, near London, by the in- 
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fitruction of tlie letiined -vicar of Totteiiliam ' plague raged at Aleppo in 1034, and many 
High Cross, William Bedwell [q. -v.], the of the morohantB lied to Iho mooulaiiiB, 
father of Arabic studies in England. The Pococke remained at his post. Though per- 
first result of these preparations was an sonolly a stronger to hun, he had attracted 
edition of those parts of the ijyiiac version of ' the notice of Laud, then bishop of Loudon, 
the Ne-w Testament -which -were not included -who wrote to him several times with eom- 
in the previous editions of IfiSS and 1637. j missions for the purchase of ancient Greek 
Pococke discovered the four missi^ catholic coins and oriental manuscripts (ib. i. 6); and, 
epistles (Pet. ii., John ii., iii., and Jude) in a after becomiim archbishop or Cautorbury and 
manuscript at the Bodleian Library, sndtran- chancellor oi the university. Laud oflered 
scribed them, in Syriac and Hebrew cborac- to appoint him the fii-st professor of the 
cers, adding the oorreapeuding Greek text, a I Arabic'lGOturB’-whiohhewasabouttofound 
Latin translation, and notes. Gerard John at Oxford. Accordingly. Pococke returned 
Vossius, professor at Leyden, canon of Can- to England, probnhly early in 1630, and on 
terhuiy,and 'dictator in the commonwealth 8 July of that year ho was admitted, after 
of learning,’ after seeing Pococke’s manu- . the necessary exercises, to the degree oiB.D. 
script, on a -visit to Oxford (Mi.anA.-Xj Ann. ' (OiiliK, JRsff. Univ, Or/orJ, ii. j)t.ui.p.412; 
Bodl. p. 74), warmly encouraged him to ! of. Wood, Amah, ed. Gutoh, i. 342). The 
publish it, and, by the influence of Vossius professorship was worth 40L a war (Wool), 
and under the eupervisiou of Ludovicus de Atken/SfOdi. Bliss, iv. 318), and Pococke was 
Dieu, the work appeared at Leyden in 1630, to lecture on Arabic literature and grauimiu- 
with the title of ' voraio et uotie ad quatuor for one hour at eight i.M. every Wednesday 
epistolas Syriace.* I in Lent and during the vacations (i.6. whan 

In the Enmo year the chaplaincy to the ' the arts course did not fully occupy the time 
English ‘Turkey Merchants’ at Aleppo of the students, who in those days commonly 
became vacant by tbe retirement of Obarles resided during vacation as well as in term 
Robson [q. V.] of Queen’s Collage. Pococke time),underpenaltyof aline, andallbacbelors 
was appointed to iba vacancy in 1029, and were required to attend tho lecture (Gniif- 
in October 1630 arrived at Aleppo, where he piihs, £aud!s Statutoa qf 1636, pp. 817, 318, 
resided for over Are years. During this time ed. 18B8). On 10 Aug. the now priiri'ssor 
he made himself master of Arabic, wliiob be ' opened bis lecture’ with a Latin dissert a- 
uot only read but spoke fluently, studied tlou on the nature and importance of the 
Hebrew, Samoiitan, iSyriac, and Ethiopio, Arabic language nud literature (a small part 
and associated on friendly terms with learned of which was published as an appendix to 
Muslims and Jews, who helped him in col- Ms Lamiato 'lAjam, iOCl), and then begun 
lecting manuscripts, ^7hich was one of the a course of lectures on the sayings of the 
chief ends he had in view when accepting caliph ‘Ali (Twcnis, i. 9, 101. 
the post, and in which ho -was extraordinarily ' In 1687, at Laud’s iiut once (Wood, ytf/ieni®, 
snccessful. Pusey remarked that of all the ed. Bliss, iv. 318), Pococke agnin sot sail Ibr 
numerous collectors of manuscripts -whose -the east, for the purpose of further study 
treasures haveenriohodthoBodleiau Library, under native tORohors, and to collect move 
Pocooke_ alone escaped being deceived and manuscripts. This time he travelled with 
cheated in his purchases (Pusnx, Cat, MSS. his * deoi- friend’ John Greaves fq. v.] Po- 
Sodl. ii. prref. iv.) Besides acquiring a large oooke, besides his fcliowship, now possessed 
number of Arabic, Uebrew, Ethiopio, and An- private means by the recent dpatu of his 
menian manuscrixits, and a Samaritan peuta- father, and probably icoeived somo furthei 
touch (Bubk-aki), Cat Libr. MSS. pp. 274-8), assistance from Laud, or, through Qroaves, 
I'ebroughtbackacopyofMeydani’ecollection from Lord Arundel. Thomas Greaves [q. v.], 
of 6,013 Arabic proverbs, -wluoh he translated ‘lector humanitatia ' (Latin roadoi^ at 
in 1636 (Bodl. MS. Poo. 802), but never Corpus, was appointed his deputy in the 
published, though a specimen was printed Aiubic lecture during his nhsoucc, Prom 
by Schultens in 1773 and another part in I Docombor 1637 to August 1610 Pococke re- 
1776. Per travel and exploration he con- j sided at Const ant ino])lo, chiefly at the British 
fesaed he had no taste (T-wdlls, i. 4), but his embassj^ whoic he acted as temporary oliap- 
obsevvation of eastern manners and natural Iain to Sir Polor Wyolie and Sir Saokvillo 
history served him in good stead as a com- Crow. He enjoyed the friendship, aud douhl- 
mentator on the Old Testament (of. his less used the fine library, of the learned 
famous correction of ‘wailing like the dra- patriarch, Cyril Lucaris, until his assassina- 
gons' in Micah i. 8, into ‘howling like the tioninl638; hoatudied with Jacob Romano 
jackals’). As a pastor he was devoted ond ‘ Judi8orum,quoB mihinoase conligil, nomin- 
indefatigable (Twijllb, i. 4); and when the vel doctriufl vel ingennitate aeeundus’ (Po- 
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OOOEU, Porta Mosis, not. misc., 00), and was 
assisted in his researches, among others, bj 
Georgio Ceiigo and by Nathaniel Ganopius 
the protosyncelluB, who afterwards resided 
in Balliol and Christ Church (Woon, Athena, 
ed. Bliss, ii, 667). He left Constantinople in 
August 1640, and after a pause at Paris after 
Christmas, where he met Gabriel Siouita and 
Hugo Grotius, he reached London in the 
spring of 1641. Laud was then in the Tower, 
where Pococke yisited him (Twehb, i. 19). 
He found that the archbishop had placed the 
endowment of the Arabia chair beyond the 
risk of attainder by settling (6 June 1040) 
certain lands in Bray, Berkshire, for its per- 
petual maintenance. In November 1641 
Laud presented a further collection of manu- 
scripts to the university, many of which 
were doubtless the fruits of Pococke'a and 
Greaves’s travels. 

After a brief residence at Oxford, which 
was now distm-bed by the civil war, Pococke 
was presented by his college in 1642 to the 
rectory of Childrey in Beikahire ^Living- 
book of Corpus Clu'isti College). He is repre- 
sented as a devout and assiduous pariah priest ; 
but his connection with Laud and his royalist 
convictions, coupled with an over-modest 
manner and lack of ‘ unction,’ did not re- 
commend him to his parishioners. They 
cheated him of his tithes and harassed him 
by quartering soldiers at th6rectory(TwEixs, 
i. 22, 23). The sequestrators of Laud’s es- 
tates, moreover, illegally laid hands on the 
endowment of the Araliic lecture, but were 
compelled to restore it under pressure from 
Dr. Gerard Laiigbaine [q.v.], provost of 
Queen’s, John G&eaves, and Jolm Selden 

a . V.] Selden, as bm-gess of the university, 
30 procured for Pococke a special protection 
under the hand of Fairfax dated 6 Dec. 1647, 
against the exactions of the parliamentary 
troops (id. i. 24). The committee appointed 
(1 May 1647) for ‘the visitation and reforma- 
tion of the university of Oxford and the 
several colleges and halls thereof’ brought 
fresh troubles. At fbst it seemed as if 
Pococke was to be token into favour by the 
visitors | for they appointed him to the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew, vacant by the death of 
Dr. John Morris on 21 March 1647-8 (Fos- 
Tnk, Alutneii O.von, s.v.), together with the 
canonry of Dr. Payne, whom they hod 
ejected. The king, then a prisoner at Garis- 
brooke, had already nominated Pococke for 
the professorship and canonry CWooB, An- 
nals, ed.Gntch,ii. 656; Twiheb, l.c. 27, 28). 
Pococke was one of the twenty delegates 
appointed by the committee of visitation, on 
19 May 1648, to answer ‘ de omnibus nura ad 
rem Academim publicam pertinent’ (Megitt. 


Oonvoc. T,, apud Btmsows, Pegister ^the 
Visitors to Oaford, p. 102, Camden Sec,), 
but, apparently under tbe advice of John 
Greaves, he omitted to appear before tbe visi- 
tors, or to reply to their summons (Twepls, 
L 28). When he also failed to take the ' en- 
gagement’ of 1640 he was dismissed from his 
canonry (24 Oct. 1660, Twdlls, i. SI ; 1061 
acc. to WooP, Annals, ed. Gutch, ii. 629) ; 
Peter French, Cromwell’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed in his place. On 30 Nov. 
1660 Pococke wrote to Horn of Gueldres : 
‘I have learnt, and made it the imalter- 
able principle of my soul, to keep peace, 
as far aa in me lies, with all men; to pay 
due reverence and obedience to the higher 
powers, and to avoid all things that ai'e 
foreign to my profession or studies ; but to 
do anything that may ever so little molest 
the quiet of my conscience would be more 
grievous than the loss, not only of my for- 
tunes, but even of my life’ (Twblib, i. 32). 
Accordingly he was deprived of the two ‘ lec- 
tures,’ probably in December 1660 ; for in 
that mouth a petition was addressed to the 
visiting committee on his behalf, signed not 
only by his friends, hut by many ot the new 
men appointed by the visitors (Bubbows, J?e- 
gisfer ^ Visitors, p. kxxiii n.), mcluding the 
vice-chancellor, proctors, several heads of 
houses, and numerous fellows, masters of 
arts, and bachelors of law, who begged that 
the ‘ late vote, as to the Arabic lecture, at 
least,’ should be suspended in view of Po- 
cocke’e great learning and peaceable conduct. 
Strongly eecouded % Selden, this remon- 
strance was successful, and Pococke continued 
to hold both lectures, without the canonry, 
and resided at Balliol when he came to Ox- 
ford in the vacations to deliver his courses 
(Woon, Athena, ed. Bliss, iv. 319). _ lu 1665, 
at the instance of a few fanatical parishioners, 
he was cited before the commissioners at 
Abingdon under tbe new act for meeting 
‘ignorant, scandalous, insufficient, and uegk- 
gent minietors.’ The leading Oxford scholars, 
headed by Dr. John Owen(1610-1683)[q.T.], 
warned the commisBion of the contempt they 
would draw upon themselves if they ejected 
for ' ignorance and insuificiency ’ a man whose 
learumg was the admiration of Europe ; and, 
after several mouths of examination and 
hearing witnesses on both sides, the charge 
was finally dismissed (see Twells, i. 86 -42). 

In spite of such interrimtione Pococke con- 
tinued hie studies at Ohildrey, He had 
married about 1646 Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Burdet,eBq., of West Worldham, Hampshire, 
by whom he had six sons and throe daughters. 
At ths end of 1649 (Twbees, i. 88) he pub- 
lished at Oxford, and dedicated to Selden, his 
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‘ Specimen hislorite Arnbum,’ in \ 7 Mcl 1 an 
excerpt from the ‘UniTeraal History’ {Mulch- 
tasar ^d-duwaV) of Abu-l-Farti} (Bar He- 
breeue) is used as a peg wbeieon are bung a 
series of elaborate essays on Arabian history, 
science, literature, and religion, based upon 
prolongedresearohes in over abundred Arabic 
manuscripts, and forming an cpocb in tbo 
development of eastern studies. All later 
orientalists, &omBeland and Ockley to S. de 
Sacy, bave borne tbeir testimony to tbe im- 
mense erudition and sound scbolorsbip of this 
remarkable work, of wbicb a second edition 
was edited by .Tosepb 'Wbite [q. v.] in 1800. 
The ‘Specimen* is interesting also for tbo 
bistory of printing, for Twells asserts (i. 44), 
it is believed correctly, that Poeoeka's ‘ Spe- 
cimen’ aud Jobndreaves’a ‘Bainbrigii Oani- 
culoria,’ 1648, were tbe first two books in 
Arabic type wbicb issued from tbo Oxford 
University press. (The first title-page of tbe 
‘ STCoimen’ bears tbe imprint ‘ Oxoniee ex- 
cudebat H. Hall impensis llumjpb. JRobin- 
Bon in Cemfterio Paulino, ad insigne tilum 
Oolumbarumj 1 660 i ’ hut the ' notes ’ appended 
to it bave a distinct title, ‘ Oxonim excudebat 
Hen. Hall, 1648,’ wbicb is doubtless tbe date 
at wbicb tbe whole work was first set up). 
Similarly tbe ‘PortaMosis,’ orodition (Arabic 
in Hebrew cbaraclers) of tbe six prefatory 
discourses of Mnimonides on tbe Misbna, 
with Latin translation and notes (especially 
on Septuagint readings), on which Pococke 
bad been engaged since 1660, but wbicb was 
not published tiU 16 .j 6, is boUeved to be tbe 
first Hebrew text printed at Oxford from 
type epecially founded by the university at 
Dr. Longbaine’s instance for Pococke’s use 
(TwblIiS, ib, Tbe title^age of tbe ‘Porta 
Mosis ’ has the imprint of H. Hall Academics 
Typograpbus, 1066, but the title-page of tbe 
Appendix is dated 1664). In 1068 (MiSHn, 
Patrol. Oars. iii. 888) another work of Po- 
cocke’s appeared, the ‘Contextio Qomma- 
rum,’ or Latin translation of tbe ‘ Annals’ 
of Eutyobius_, which be bad begun, eomewbat 
reluctantly, in 1069 at the urgent request of 
Selden (who did not, as has been imagined, 
talie any share in tbe labour; Twiitts, i. 42, 
&c.) Tbe great event for oriental learning 
in 1067 was tbo publication by Dr. Brian 
■S^’alton [q.v.] of bis 'Biblia Saora Poly- 
glotta,’ in whicbPococke bad taken a conal ant 
interest for live years, advising, criiioising, 
lending manuscripts from his own collection, 
collating tbe Arabic version of tbo Penta- 
teuch, end contributing a critical appendix 
to vol. vi. (‘ De ratione variantium m Pent. 
Arab, leotionum’), He translated aud pub- 
lished in 1669 a treatise ‘on the nature of 
tbs drink Xaubi or coffeo , . , described by 


an Arabian physician,’ This was his lost 
work completed at Obildrey. Tbe Iloatora- 
tion brought him into permanent residence at 
Christ Oburcb ; and, tliougb be retained bis 
rectory till bis death, lie appointed a curoto 
to perform it$ duties. Ills memory is still 
preserved by a magnificent cedar in tbo rec- 
tory gordeu, said to have been imported and 
plimted by him (informatiou fi'om the Rev. 
T. Fowler, president of Corpus Obristi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and the llev. 0. J. Oornisb, rec- 
tor of Cbildrey). Two cedars at TIigbclere, 
in Hampshire, are also believed to bavc_ been 
raieed &m conos brought from Syria by 
Pococke (Loirnoir, Arboretum, p. 2420). 

In June 1660 Pococke attended tbe vico- 
cbauceUoT of Oxford wlion bo waited upon 
Charles II with felicitations on bis happy 
restoration ; and on the 20lb of tbe same 
month bis Hebrew professorsbip, together 
with tbo oanomy and lodgings at Olirist 
Oburob properly assigned tberolo, was for- 
mally granted him by letters patent. lie 
was installed on 27 July, and received tbo 
degree of D.D. by royal leticrs ou 20 Scjii. 
(Claiitc, Jb/fi and Times of A. Wood,i. 333). 
llcncoforward be lived in studious ease nt 
Christ Oburob in tbo lodgings of tbo Ilebrow 
professor, in the garden of which is still seen 
the fig-tree, tbe famous ‘ Arbor Pocookiana,’ 
imported by the professor from Syria^ ‘ prhna 
Bui generis,’ aocordiim to Dr, Wlulo's on- 
graving preserved at Christ Oburcb, aud cer- 
tainly the only ancient iig-treo on record still 
existinginEngland (Baxter in Trans, Iloriio. 
Poo. iii. 433 ; Louboh, Arbor, p, 1307). In 
1660 be published (at tbe cost of the lieu, 
llobort Coyle) an Arabic translation (with 
emendations and a now profooo) of Qvotius’s 
tract, 'De veritato roUgiouis Cbrlsl iamo,’ 
undertaken in. the hope of oonvorling JMus- 
Ifans (Wood, Athmce, ed. Bliss, iv. 321), 
In 1001 appeared the text and translation 
of the Arable poem^ ‘Laniialo '1 Ajam, Gar- 
mon . , . Tograi,’ witli grammatical and ox- 
planotory notes, produced at tbe Oxford press 
under tbe supei'inteudonco of Fiamucl Otarko 

S , T.], ardiitypogrnpluiB to tbe imivorsily, 
10 appended a treatise of liis own on Arabic 
prosody (soparato jiagination and title 166J) ; 
and in 1068 Pococko brougiil out the Arabic 
text and Latin translalion of tlio ‘ Ilistorin 
enmpendiosa dynastiarum’ of Abu-l-Fai'aj 
(Bar Ilebrceus), of which an oxonriit liad 
formed tbe text of tbo 'S]icoimpn’ tbivteen 
years before. Though dedicated to the king, 
this memorable work attract od little notice 
at tbe time. A severe illness in 1 003 left him 
permanently lame, but did not long arrest bis 
energy. HelentOastell El hiopio nnmusoripts 
for Mb great ‘Lexicon Ilopittglotton/ pub- 
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lislied in 1G69, and translated the cate- 
chism (1671) and the principal ^arts of the 
liturgy of the eliuroli of England into Arabic 
(‘Partes prmcipuiB liturgias Ecol. Angl. ling. 
Arab.’_lC74; later editions 1826, 1887); but 
his chief work in these later years was his 
elaborate andcompreliensiye commentary on 
the minor prophets, which issued at intervals 
from the university press : Micah and Malachi 
in 1077, Hosca in 1686, and Joel in 1691. 

Pococke shared in the cathedral and college 
work at Christ Church. He was censor theo- 
logies in 1662, treasurer in 1606, and several 
times held proxies to act for the dean or other 
authori^, He was present at cb^ters as 
late as July 1688. when James IT visited 
Oxford inl687, Pococke was the senior doctor 
present (CnasK, IAf& and Times of Wood, 
iii. 2S1, 234), and he was long a delegate or 
the imivorsity press. John Locke (1082-1704) 
[b. V.], who was long intimate with him at 
Clu'ist Church, wrote of him to Ilumijhrey 
Smith (23 J uly 1708) : ‘ The Christian worldis 
a witness of bis great learning, that the works 
he published would not suilerto be concealed, 
nor could his devotion and piety be hid, and 
bo unobserved in a college, whore his constant 
and regular assisting at tire cathedral service, 
never interrupted by shaiTmess of weather, 
and sooi'ce restrained by d!ownright want of 
liealth, shewed the teiupor and disposition of 
his mind ; but his ol her virtues and excellent 
qualities had so strong and close a covering 
of modesty and unauected humility’ that 
they wore apt to bo overlooked by the un- 
observant. Though ‘the readiest to com- 
municate to any one that consulted him,’ ‘ho 
had often the silence of a learner wliere he 
had the knowledge of a master, . , , Though 
a man of the greatest temperance in himself, 
and the farthest from ostentation and vanity 
in his way of living, yet lie was of a liberal 
mind, and given to hospitality. • ■ . IXisname, 
which was in grent esteem beyond sea, and 
that deservedly, drew on him visits from nil 
foreigiiois of learning who came to Oxford. 

. . , lie was always unaii'ectodly cheerful. . . . 
llis life appeared to me one constant calm’ 


(Wood, od. Bliss, iv. 32^. 

Pococke died on 10 Sept. 1601, at one 
o’cloclc in the morning (Omejt, Jjrfe and 
Times of Wood, iii. 871 ) ; ‘his only distemper 
was great old age’ (Twni.LB, i, 81). He was 
buried in the north aisle of the cathedral, 
near his sou Itichard (who had died in 1 606), 
hut his monumont, a bust erected by bis 
widow, which was originally on the east of 
the middle window in tho north aisle of tho 
iiavo, was removed during the restorations 
about thirty years ago to the south oislo of 
the nave. Two portraits are xiresorvcd in the 


Bodleian Library ; one, in the gallery, repre- 
sents a man in the prime of life, with light 
hair, moustache, and tuft on chin, dork eyes, 
and mild expression ; the other, on the stair- 
case, belongs to Ms old age, and shows white 
hair and pointed beard (ilnamsTE, ed. Boble, 

ii. 66, says ‘ the Master of University College 
has the picture of Dr. Pococke’). An en- 
graving, after a portrait by W. Green, is pre- 
fixed to the 1740 edition of his works (BnoM- 
ddy). ffis valuable collection of 420 oriental 
manuscripts was bought by the university in 
1603 for 600Z,, and is in the Bodleian (cata- 
logued in BDEEAnn, Cat. Mbr. MSS. pp. 274- 
278, and in later special catalogues), and some 
of liis^ printed books were acquired by the 
Bodleian in 1822, hy bequest from the Bev. 
0. Francis of Brasenose (Maceax, Annnfs of 
the Bodl. Lihr. p. 161)._ His own annotated 
copy of the ‘ Specimen ’ is among these. Three 
letters from Pococke are printed in the ooi'- 
respondeuco of Gerard J. Yossius (1^. ael, 
vironm, nempe Q. J. Voss. Nos. ovii, ccxxxix. 
and cccxxxvi, dated 1680, 1636, 1642, all 
from Oxford), in the second of which he 
refers to his colled ion of Arabic proverbs 
and to his project of editing Abu-l-Faraj 
(whom he tfocs not name, but dourly indi- 
cates), while in Ihe third herofers to Grotius’s 
‘Be Veritate’ and to his own intention of 
translating the church catechism into Arabic 
for the instruclion of his Syrian A-iends— a 
project not realised till nearly thirty years 
later. The same collection contains two 
letters from Vossins to Pococke in 1030 
and 1041 (pj), 169, SSS). Thero are also 
letters of Pococke in the British Museum 
(llarl. 076, fol. 143, Addit. 4270, 
tlie last two to Samuel Clarke, 

1667). 

Of his six sons, tho oldest, Edwabd Po- 
COOEh (1048-172^, baptised on 13 Ool. 1048, 
matriculated at Ohrist Church in 1061, was 
olocted student, became chaplain to the Earl 
of Pembroke (OrAEK,iii)b and Timesof Wood, 

iii. 378), canon of Salisbury, 1076, and rector 
of Minall (JMildouballh'Wiltakire, 1692 (Fos- 
IDE, Alumni O.von.) He followed his father in 
oriental studies, and published in 1671 (with 
0 preface by his falher) a Latin translation 
of Ibu al Tufnil, which Ookley nftenvards 
turned ini o English (1708). _ He also began 
an edition of the Arabic text with Latin trans- 
lation, of ‘ AbdoUatiplii llistoriin iEgypti 
Coinpend inm,'iu collaboration with his father, 
who nad discovered the manuscript in ^ria. 
According to Ilenrno (cd. Bohle, i. 224), 
Pococke the father began this edition and 
translation of tho celebrated twelfth-oentury 
traveller and physician ; but when tho work 
had been partly pwiuted the Lat in type was 


22906, 

dated 
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wanted by Bishop Fell, who at this time 
was omnipotent at 'the University press, and 
the tiauslation hod to he stopped, ' which so 
vexed the good old man, Dr. Poooeb, y‘ ha 
could never be prevail’d to go on any farther.’ 
This part is doubtless the printed copy which 
stops at p. 96, and has no title or date ; hut 
it has gener^ly been ascribed to Pocoche 
the son, who appears to have completed a 
rough draft of the translation of the whole 
work (mentioned bvllunt in his ‘Proposals,’ 
dated 1740. See white’s edition, reprinting 
Pocoohe’e to p.69; and S. nn Sact, Relation 
<fe VEgypte,parJJbd-allatif, xii). Hie was ex- 
pected to succeed to his father^ Arabic pro- 
fessorship (Clabe, Life and THmes of Wood, 
iii. S7S). ‘ ’Tis said he undersi ands Arabick 
and other oriental Tongues very well, but 
wanted Friends to get him y* Professorships 
of Hebrew and Arahick at Oxford ’ (HuAKJra, 
ed. Doble, ii. 03), and Dr. Thomas Hyde 
(1636-1703)Jh. V.], Bodley’s librarian, was 
appointed. Pococke apparently abandoned 
further oriental researches, and died in 1 727, 
Thomas Pococke, another sou, baptised on 
SI April 1663, matriculated at Christ Church 
in 1667, became rector of Morwenstow, and 
afterwards of Peter Tavy, Devonshire, and 
published a translation of Manaseeh ben 
Israel’s ‘ De Termino Vit®,’ Londouj 1700. 
Henry was born on 9 May 1864. Bichard, 
baptised on 4 Jan. 1056-6, died on 7 Nov. 
1666, and is buried in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. Bobert, baptised on 8 March 1067-8, 
was a "Westminster scholar at Christ Church, 
Charles (baptised on 32 Jan. 1660-1), was 
also at Christ Church, and became rector of 
CheritopBiehop, Devonshire, in 1690(Postbii, 
Alumni Oxon.; Childrey baptismal register). 

[The Life of Dr. Pococke was begun by 
Humphrey Smith of Queen's College, Oxford, 
vicar of Tovnstalland St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
assisted by Edward Pococke the younger, and 
Hearne (Collections, ed, Doble, ii. 4) expected 
its completion by midsummer 1707 j but Smith 
never finished the work. It appears also that Mr, 
Biohard Pococke had a manueoriut 'Life of Po- 
oock the Orientalist ' (Huaunu, Lo, li. 1 0),wliil6Dr. 
Arthur Ohariettrq. v.], master of University Col- 
lege, had Pocockeu letters, and meant to write his 
lim(Id.,ib. iii. 77). Smith's materials, including a 
consecutive memoir completed to 1603, together 
with Oharlett’s letters, were then entrusted by 
the liev. John Pococke, grandHon of the profes- 
sor, to Leonard Twolls, rector of St. Matthews, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter’s, Cheap, London, 
and the latter prefixed n full biography to bis 
edition of * The Theological Works of the learned 
Dr. Pocoelt,’ 2 vole. fol. London, 1710, where 
tlie particulars of his sources are given, Tliie bio- 
graphy was reprinted in ‘ The Lives of Dr. Ed- 
ward Pocock . , . Dr. Zaohory Poorce,’ Sso., 2 vols. 


1816, and is the chief aulbority for the pre- 
ceding article, in which the roforonces arc to the 
original edition. The spelling of the name Po- 
cocke or Pocock varies not only in the contem- 
porary authorities and in the records of the 
chapter-house at Christ Church (according to the 
teste of the derks), but also in the baptismal 
registers at Childrey, and on the titlo-pngos and 
prefaces of Pococke's own books. His Micnli 
and Malachl of 1677 have no final e lo his name, 
hut Hosea, 1686, and Joel, 1691, spell the nemo 
Pococke. His monument in the cathedral has 
no e. It is not unlikoly that ho spelt it indif- 
fereutly both ways, but the only two signatures 
observed in his own handwriting have the final 
e : one is in his manuscript collection of Arabio 
proverbs (Poo. 392, in tho Bodleian), and was 
written on 10 April 1637 ; the nthor is signed in 
the Christ Church chapter-book, 28 Juno 1683. 
In addition to tho other authoritios cited ohovs, 
Information must be .rekiiowlodgsd fiom T, Fow- 
ler, formerly president of Corpus ; the Bov. 9. B. 
Driver, canon of Clmst Oliuroh; tho Ohaplor 
hooks, Christ Ohureli ; D. S. Margobouth, Lau- 
dian professor of Ariihio ; F. Madiiii, suh-libra. 
man of the Bodleian ; (Sir) W, T. Tliiselton- 
Dyer, H.O.M.O-.; Bov. J. Q. Cornish, who 
mcaminsd the registers at Ohililrey,] 8. L.-P. 

POOOOKB, lilOriARD (170.U766), 
traveUev, was born lit Southampton in 170<J. 
He was the son of liichard Fococks, LL.B. 
^600-1710). Hia grandfather, albo Eioliard 
Pococke, LL.B., was rector of Oolmer, llamp- 
shire, from 1860 to his clooth in 1719. llis 
father was headmosl oroftheKingEdwnrd'VI 
Free Grammar School, and curate, under 
sequestration, of All Saints’ OUurcli in 
Southampton; his mother was Elisabclli, 
only daughter of the Eov. Isaac Milles [q. v,], 
rector of Higholere, nampsliim. lie was 
educated \>j his graudfathor Milles, at his 
school at Uighclore rectory. lie matrioulai od 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, J8 July 
1720, and gradnaiod B.A. 1726, B.C.L. 1731, 
D.O.L 1733, In 1736 ho was appointed to thu 
precentorship of Liemoro Oathodral by his 
uncle, Thomas Millos [q. v.], bishop of W ator- 
ford and Lismore, of whose dioceses he in 
1731 became vioai^geuoral. From 1733 to 
1736 he mode tours in France, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, with his cousin Joro- 
iniah MUleB_[q. v.], dean of Exeter. Imhuod 
with a passion for travel, ho planned a visit 
to tho East. On 29 Sept, 1787 ho roaolied 
Alexandria and proceeded to liosotto, whore 
he visited OoBmas, the Greek patriarch, lie 
ondeayoured to discover tho site of Memphis, 
and visited Lake Mooris. In Dacomhor lie 
embarked for Upper Egypt, end on 9 Jan, 
1738 reached Doudereh. lie visitod Thebes, 
but did not go up the Nile beyond Ehilro. Tho 
traveller FredorioJe Lewis Nordeu [q. v,] went 
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as for as Derr, and the two explorers passed 
one another in the night, Norden going np 
the Nile and Pococke returning. Pococke 
reached Cairo in February 1738. He next 
visited Jerusalem, and bathed in the Dead 
Sea, to test a statement of Pliny’s. He 
travelled in northern Palestine, and ex- 
plored Bolbec. He also visited Cyprus, 
Oandia (where he ascended Mount Ida'), 
parts of Asia Minor, and Greece. Leaving 
Oephalonia, ha landed at Messina in Novem- 
ber 1740. He visited Naples, and twice as- 
cended 'Vesuvius. He passed through Ger- 
many, and on 19 June 1741, with an armed 
party, explored the Mer de Glace in the 
valley of Ohamounix, where a boulder has 
been in remembrance inscribed by the Swiss 
'Richard Pococke, 1741.’ As the travellers 
stood on the ice, they drank the health of 
Admiral Vernon. An accoimt of the ex- 
edition appeared in the ' Mercure de 
uisse’ for 1743, and Pococke came to be 
regarded as the pioneer of Alpine travel. 
Pococke returned to England in 174S, and 
in 1743 published vol. i. of ‘ A Description 
of the East,’ containing * Observations on 
Egypt.’ Vol. ii. of the ‘ Description,’ con- 
sisting of observations on Palestine, Spin, 
Mesopotamia, Cyprus, Oandia, Asia Minor, 
Gieece, and ports of ISurope, was published 
m 1746, and dedicated to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, lord lieutenant of Ireland, to whom 
Pococke was domestic chaplain. Tho work 
attained great celebrity, and Gibbon (De- 
oline anA Fall, chap. li. note 69) described 
it as of ‘ superior learning and dignity,' 
though he objected that its author too often 
confounded what he had seen with what he 
had heard. 

In 1744 Pococke was made xu'eceutor of 
Waterford, and in 1746 Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, earl of Chesterfield [q, v.l gave him 
the archdeaconry of Dublin. In 1766 he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Ossory, 
and, on settling in the palace of TCilkenny, 
began the restoration of the cathedral church 
of St. Canice, then in a ruinous state. He 
personally superintended the workmen, 
sometimes from four o’clock in the morning 

S Ledwioh in VAiiiairaET’s Colleetanea, ii. 
:60-2). He encouraged Irish manufactures, 
and about 1763 established the Lintowu 
factory in the suburbs of Kilkenny for the 
instruction of boys, chiefiy foundlings, in the 
art of weaving. Under the name of ‘Po- 
cocke College,’ the institution is still carried 
on, on a new system, by the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland. In June 1766 Fococko 
was translated from Ossory to E^hin, 
Bishop Gore being then promoted to Meath. 


Gore, however, declined to take out his 
patent, on account of the expense, and Po- 
cocke was in July translated to thebishoprio 
of Meath. In the demesne at Ardbroccan he 
planted the seeds of cedars of Lebanon, still 
standing. 

Pocowe, at various j^riods of his life, 
made several tours in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Of these he wrote, and arranged 
for publication, full descriptive accounts, 
sometimes illustrated by his own drawings. 
These manuscripts have only been printed 
in recent years, or Pococke, rather than 
Thomas Pennant [q. v.], would have been 
reputed the first systematic explorer of com- 
paratively unknown regions of Great Britain, 
His tom's in England were made chiefly 
from 1760 to 1767 and in later years, and 
the descriptions are simply written and ex- 
act in detail. He made an Irish tour in 
1762, the account of which is valuable as 
illustrating the social condition of Ireland, 
especially in Connaught. Starting from 
Dublin, he went north to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, concerning which he published papers 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1748 
andl763. lie visited Donegal, Erris, Achill, 
and BelmuUet, travelling — os usual on his 
tours— on horseback, with outriders. He 
had previously made an Irish tour in 1749 
through Connaught, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, 
but the manuscript account has never been 
published. Pococke made various observa- 
tions on tho natiu'al history of Iroland, and 
a paper by him on ' Irish Antiquities ’ was 
printed in the ‘ Archtoologia,' vol. ii. Hegave 
assistance to Mervyn Archdall [q. v.], his 
chaplain, when bishop of Ossory, in the pre- 
paration of his ' Monasticon Hibornicum.’ 

Pococko visited Scotland in 1747 and 
1760, and in April 1760 started for a six 
months’ journey, during which he visited 
Iona and the Orkneys, Sutherland and Caith- 
ness. He was made burgess of Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and other Scottish cities, and re- 
turned to London on 29 Oct. 1760. 

Focooke died of apoplexy in September 
1766 at Chorleville near Tullamore, Ireland, 
while on a visitation, He was buried in 
Bishop Montgomery’s tomb at Ardbraccan, 
and on the south side of the monument is a 
small slab with a memoriol inscription. 
There is also a monument to him in the 
cathedral of St. Oonice, Kilkenny. A por- 
trait of Pococke in oils hangs in the board- 
room in Horcourt Street, Dublin, of the In- 
corporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools, and is reproduced in 
Kemp’s edition of Pococke’s ‘Tours in Scot- 
land ' (frontispiece). A full-length portrait 
of him in Turkish dress, by Liotord, was once 
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in the possession of Milles, dean of Exeter. 
Pococke is described by Richard Ouinber- 
land {Memoirs) as a man of solemn air, 'of 
mildmnnners, and primitive simplicity.’ In 
conversation he was remarkably reticent 
about his travels. Mrs. Delany, whom Po- 
cocke entertained when archdeacon of Dub- 
lin, found her host and his entertainments 
dull. Bishop Forbes, however, speaks of his 
geniality when on one of his Scottish tours. 
Pococke was a member of the Egyptian Club 
(NichoIiS, lat. Anecd, v. 334) and of tlie 
Spalding Society, and was elected a follow of 
the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1741. 

Pococke's collection of Greek, Roman, and 
English coins and medals was sold iu Loudon 
at auction by Langford on 27-28 May 1706. 
The ‘Sale Catalogue' consists of 117 lota, in- 

duding some ancient jewellery (priced copy in 

Department of Coins, Brit. Mus.) His col- 
lection of antiqnitios, and his minerals and 
fossils (partly eollecled in his Scottish travels), 
were sold by Langford on 6-0 June 1706. 
By his will Pococke left his properly (which 
consisted partly of an estate at Newtown, 
Hampshire) in trust to thB_ Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland for the purpose of endow- 
ing the weaving-school at Lintown ‘for 
Papist boys who shall be from 12 to 10 years 
oldT . . . saidboys to bebrod to the Protestant 
Religion, and to be apprenticed lo the Society 
for seven years.’ IIis sister, Elizabeth Po- 
cocke, had a life interest in his property. 
Pococdre left his manuscripts to the British 
Museum. Some of these were handed over 
on 9 May 1766, but several volumes were 
withheld and remained iu private hands. 
The manuscript of the Scotch tours and two 
volumes of travels in England were bought 
by the British Museum at the sale of Doan 
MiUes'a library at Sotheby’s on 16 April 
1843 for 33Z. Further volumes of travels 
tMough England were purchased by the mu- 
seum at the sale of Dawson Turner's library 
in 1869. The original manuscript of the 
‘ Tour in Ireland in 1762 ’ is at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Among Pococke’s manuscripts 
in the British Museum are the minutes 
and registers of the Philosophical Society 
at Dublin from 1083 to 1687 and in later 
years, with copies of the papers road. 
There are also manuscripts relating to his 
travels in Egypt (Pbutoii lBll4.niM5lll.MY, 
lit. of Egypt, li. pp. 124, 126). 

Pococke’s published writings are as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘A Description of the East and 
some other Countries,’ 2 vols. London, 1743- 
1746 fol., with 178 plates. This is reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s * General Collection of Voy- 
ages,’ vols. X. and xv. There is a French 


translation, 7 vols. Paris, 1772-3, ]2mo 1 a 
German translotion, Erlanpen, 1761-6, .Ito; 
and a Dutch translation, Utrecht, 1770-86. 
2. ‘ Inscriptionum ontiquarum Grtuc. et 
Lot. liber. Acoedit Numismatum ... in 
.^gypto cusoruiu . . . Catalog us, &o. By 
J. Milles and R, Pococke,’ [Londoul, 1762, 
foL 3. ‘ Tours in Scotland, 1747, 1760, 1700,’ 
edited with biographical sketch by D. W. 
Kemp, 1887 {Scottish Hiitory Society Euli- 
Uoations, vol. i.) 4. ‘Tiio T.’oui' of Dr. R. 
Pococke . . . through Suthorland and Caith- 
ness in 1700,' ed. D. W. ICump, 1888 {Suther- 
land Association Papers). 6. ‘ The Travels 
through England of Dr. R. Pococke,’ od, 
J. J. Cartwright, 1888, 4to {Camden See. 
new Her. xlii.) 6. * Porncku’sTourin Ireland 
in 1762,’ ed. G. T. Stokos, Dublin, I8‘J1, 
8vo. 

[Momoir in Nichols’s Lit. Aiieed. ii. 167; Geor- 
gian Bra, IBS t, iii. 16 f.; 1 ester’s A lutniii Oxan. ; 
Qinves and Prim's Hist, of 8t, Caniro, IBS?, 
passim ; introductions 1 0 tho oilitioiis of Pococko's 
Travels, by D. W. JComp, J. J. Cartwright, lunl 
G. T. Stokes; Bril. Mus, Cut, and unlhorilius 
oiled above.] W. W. 

POE, LEONARD {d. 1631 P;j, physiolim, 
whose family came originally, it is said, from 
the Rhenish Palatinate, was in 1600 iu tho 
service of tho Earl of Essex. Essex, nflnr 
many vain appoole to tlio Oollogo of Pliy- 
stoians, secured from that body on 13 .luly 
1696 a licouso enabling Poo to praotise modi- 
cine {Mist. MSS. Comm. 8 th Hop. lit. t, p. 228). 
Although he was thereby pormittod to treat 
venereal, cutaneous, and calculnua disniiHeH, 
gout and simple tertian ague, in all other 
fevers and in all severe diseasos ho was re- 
quired to coll to his nRsistauco a memhor of 
tne college (Mrwx, CoUme cf Physicians, i, 
149). On 30 J une 1608 he wos onirrod to bo 
imprisoned and deprived of liis license, but 
soon made terms with tho college. Despite 
the suspicion with which tho profession re- 
garded him, his practice was largo in fashion- 
able society, and his reputation stood fiiivly 
high. On 11 Deo. 1000, at tho suggestion of 
theEarls of Southampton, Northainplun, and 
Salisbury, all restrictions on his license wuru 
removed. On 12 Jan. 1009 ho was made 
ordinary physician of the king’s Iiousrihold 
{State Papers, Dom, index to warrimt Iwok, 
p. 77), and on 7 July the porsistont inlluonco 
of his aristocratic patrons led to his oluotion 
as fellow of tho Oollogo of Phyaieiaiis {Ilist. 
MS. Comm, uhi supra), IIo had a mandate 
on 22 July 1616 to be created M.D., and ap- 
parently obtained the degree at Cambridge. 

In April_ 1012 he was one of tho tliroo 
physicians in attendance on Lord-tronsuror 
Salisbury {State Papers, Do m, J amos T, LevUi, 
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104), and 'wiia present at liU death on 24 May 
foEowing MSS. Comm. lOlh Hep. 

part iv. p. 161. On 6 June 1625 he attended 
the death ot Orlando Qtbhona [q. t.], the 
musical comp laer, and made the post-mortem 
(id. Car. I, iii. 37). He died' on 4 April 1631, 
when Sir Edward Alston [q. v.] was elected 
a fellow in his place. His son ThcophUus 
matriculated from Broadgate Hull, Oxford, 
1023-4, 6 Eeh., tot. IB. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Bep. pt. iv. p. 10, 
8th Bep. pt.i. p.228, 12th Ben. i. 108, 202,433; 
Mnnk’s Coll, of Phye. ; Burke's Irnndod Gentry.] 

W. A. S. 

POEBr. [Soo also PooB and PowiiR.] 

POBB, BOGER lh (d. 1186), one of the 
oonqueroTS of Ireland, belonged to a family 
which is said to have derived its name from 
Poher, one of tiie ancient divisions of Brit- 
tany; other accounts make the name the 
equivalent of Ptier, or, still less probably, of 
Pauper. In the reign of Henry II, William 
lo Poer held lands in Oxfordshire, Ilereford- 
shire, and Glouccsterahire, and Robert le 
Poer in Oxfordshire (Pipe Jiolls, 18 Henry 
II. p. 32 1 SwBBTMAir, 1.41, 129,132). Roger, 
Robert, William, and Simon le Poor are all 
said to have taken part in the conquest of 
Ireland. Roger Poer is Erst mentioned us a 
handsome and noble youth who took part m 
the invasion of Ulster under John do Oourci 
■q. V.] in 1177, and won distinction at Ihe 
iattle of Down. Afterwards he obtained 
lands in Ossory, and was governor of LeighEn 
under Hugh do Lacy, Erst lord of Meath [q. v.] 
Payment was made for his expenses ingoing 
to Ireland in 118G (t6. i. 86). In the same year 
he was killed, with many of his followers, 
while fighting in Ossory (Gib. Oaubb. Xe- 
pmnatio Ilibemica, an. Op. iv. 341, 364, 387 ; 
Book ofllowtk, pp. 81-4). Ho hod married 
a niece of Sir Amory do S. Laurence (I'J.p. 88). 
There is a charter of his in the ' Ohartulary of 
St. Mary, Dublin,' i. 2C2. 

Robbbt lb Podb (fl. 1100) wasono of the 
marshals in the court of Henry II. Ho ac- 
counts for lands in Yorkshire, 1106-7, ond 
had charge of the forest of Galtris in that 
county in 1169 and 1172. He is mentioned 
in the royal service in 1171, and apparently 
accompanied Henry on his Irish expedition 
(Pipe Bolls, Henry II. asp. 18, pp. 32, 66). 
In 1174 he was in charge or Brabanqon mer- 
cenaries who were being sent home from Hng- 
lond (Eraoir, Itinerary of Jlenry II, p. 188). 
In 1176 he was one of four knights sent into 
Ireland by the king, and was madecustos of 
Waterford, his territory including nil the 
land between Waterford and the water of 
Lismore, and Ossory. Giraldus, who calls him 


a marcher lord, blames him as'tam ignobilis, 
tarn strenuitata carens ’ (Op.iv. 362-3). Ha 
was still in charge of Waterford in 1179 (ib. 
iv. 66 ; SwissriUN, i. 68). In 1188, when 
returning with Ralph Fraser from a pilgri- 
mage lo St. James of Compostulln, he was 
seized by Count Raymond of Toulouse. 
Richard, the future king, who was th en Co unt 
of Poitou, would pay no ransom for the 
knights, declaring that Raymond’s conduct 
in seizing pilgrims was an outrage. Philip 
Augustus ordered Raymond to surrender his 
prisoners, hut Raymond refused, and thus the 
incidentlod to Richard’s invasion of Toulouse 
in 1188 (Oesta Ilenrki, ii, 36). Robert 
occurs as witness to a charter in Ireland be- 
tween 1186 and 1 194. ITeis said to have been 
an ancestor of the Poers, barons of Dimoyle, 
of the Poers, barons le Poer and Coroghmore, 
and of Eustace lo Poor, viscount Baltinglas, 
in the time of Henry VHI. Ha may be the 
father of that Robert Poer who was one of 
the great Irish nobles in 1221, and died before 
November 1228, having a son and lieir, John 
le Poer (SwBDrMA.N, i. 1001 , 1636, 26 18, 3014). 

Of other members of the family, William 
and Simon Is Poer were brothers (Chart. St. 
Mary, Dublin, i.i, 21). William was governor 
of Waterford about 1180 (Gxb. Oaubb. iv. 
361), and is mentioned as crossing to Ireland 
in 11 84-6, and his name occurs as lato as 1200 
(SwpraMAtr, i. 76, 129,132; Chart. St. Mart/, 
i. 114, 11 6, 123, 120). Roger, Robert, Wi’l- 
Eam, and Simon may all have been brothers. 
Ranuip lu Ponit (d. 1182), who held land in 
Shropshire, and was killed by theW elsh when 
sherilF of Gloucestershire in 1182, may have 
been of an elder generation ( Gfsta Ilenriei, i. 
861;Exioir,I'tinprnry,'i)p. 186,193). Wai.tbb 
LU PoDB (f. 1220) was another member of the 
famUy, wno was employed in various missions 
in Wnrwiclcshire and Worcestershire in 1216. 
Ho was sherilF of Devonshire in 1222, and a 
collector of the fifteenth in Worcestershire in 
1226. In the last year he was ajustioe itine- 
rant in Gloucestershire, and in 1227 held the 
same post for the counties of Oxford, Here- 
ford, Stafford, and Salop (Pat. Bolls, p. 128; 
Close Bolls, i. 226, 449, ii. 146, 161, 206). 

[Giraldus Cambrensis, Ezpugnatio Ilibernica 
in vol. iv. of the Bolls edit.; Gesta Henrici, 
nscribod to Benedict Abbas ; Book of Howth in 
Oiileudar of the Garew MSS ; Eyton’s Court aud 
Itinerary of Henry II; Pipe Bolls for Hemy II 
(Pipe Bolls Soo.); Sweotmnu’s Cal ndnr of Docu- 
ments relating to Ireland, vol. i. ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, ii. 416; G, B. C.’s Complete Peer- 
age, vl. 269.] 0. L. H. 

POGSON, NORMAN ROBERT (1829- 
1891), astronomer, son of George Owen Pog- 
Eon of Nottingham, was born m that town 
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on 23 Maroh 1829. Acting under tlio ad^ioa 
of Mr. .T. R. Hind, foreign seorotoiy of the 
Royal Aslronoinieol Society, Pogson, m 1847, 
at the age of eighteen, calculated the orbits 
of two comets. During the three following 
years several other cornels and the recently 
disooveredminorplanetiris, claimedhis atten- 
tion. This led to his appointment as anassis- 
tant at the South ViUa Observatory, London. 
Altar a short stay there he obtained the post 
of assistant attheRodoliffe Observatory, Ox- 
foi'd, in 1862, and it was here that ha began 
bis course of discoveries, which soon made 
him known as a firsl-olosa observer. 'W’hilaat 
Oxford, between 1860 and 1857, he discovered 
four minor planets; Amphitrite, 9 March 
1864 ; Isis, 23 May 1860 ; Ariadne, 16 April 
1867; Hestia, 16 Aug. 1867. For the dis- 
covery of Isis he was awarded the Lolando 
medal of the French Academy. 

Much of his time at Oxford was devoted 
to variable stars, but the archives of the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory between 1862 and 1868 
show that the more ordinary work was in 
no way neglected, In 1864 he a.ssisled at the 
famous enerimentafor determining the mean 
density ofthe earth, conducted by Sir (Jeorga 
Airy, the astronomer-royal ot the Harton 
Oollieiy. Airy accorded him his hearty 
thanks, and remained his cordial friend 
through life. 

In 1866 Pogson was appointed diieolor of 
the Hartwell Observatory Delonging to John 
Lee (1783-1806) [q. v,] There hie time was 
spent in the study of variable and double 
stars, the search for asteroids, and the forma- 
tion of star charts. Daring the two years he 
remained at Hartwell the * Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ’ for 1809- 
1860 contain fourteen papers from his pen 
regarding variable stars and minor planets, 
while he communicated several papers to the 
British Association, and mode some valuable 
contributions to the ‘ Speculum llartwellia- 
num.’ In October 1860 he was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for In- 
dia, government astronomer at Madras. Sir 
John Herschel wrote at this time of his ‘ con- 
spicuous zeal, devotion to and great success 
in the science of astronomy ; ’ and 0. Fiazzi 
Smyth bore testimony to his ‘unwearied 
diligence, enthusiastic zeal, and signal suc- 
cess.’ 

Pogson reached Madras early in 1861, fuR 
of high hopes as to the work he would ac- 
com]niBh. He soon discovered another minor 
planetj which he named Asia, as being the 
first discovered by on observer in that con- 
tinent. Between 1861 and 1868 he discovered 
no less than five minor planets, and seven 
variable stars were added to his list of dis- 


coveries between 1802 and 18(i6, and on 
eighth in 1877. The oIiLof Avork carried on 
by Pogson at the Madras Ob.'.erviitory was 
twofold : first, the preparotion of a star cata- 
logue, for Avhioh 61,101 observations wore 
made between 1862 and 1887 ; secondly, the 
foitnation of a variable star atlas, begun at 
Oxford in 1863, ond oavriod on tviUi rcnmrk- 
ablo perseverance. The catalnguos, wluoli 
were to accompany tho atlas, uontaini’d 1 he 
positions of upwards of sixty thousand stars, 
observed entirely by Pogson liimsolf. Un- 
happily they are still unpuhlLsIied. Pogsun 
observod the total eollpso of the siiu on 
IS Aug. 1808 at Masulipalam, and was the 
first to observe tho bright lino spoctnim of 
the Oorona. 

Ho reinainod for thirty years governmont 
astronomer at Madras aiul, during tho whole 
of that time he look no leavu. His devo- 
tion to his science and his anxiety to publish 
his works induced him to remain so long 
that his health at last failed, and lie diod at 
his post in June 1801 in his sixty-third year. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Astronoinical 
Society, and tiro Indian govornmimt nomi- 
nal ed him a companion of tho Indian lOmpiro. 

Pogson’s chief mtor(>Hl as an aHtrouomci 
lay in obsorvations with tho ociuatoroal and 
meridian circle, and in the use of theso in- 
etruments he had few equals. As an obsovvov 
only one or two contomporarins could equal 
him. Inall,he discovered nino minor pluiu'ts 
between the orbits of Mars and iriijuler, and 
twenty-one new variable stars. IIo had an 
exhaustive knowledge of the liloraturo of 
his subject. 

Ilis first wife, whom ho morriod in 1849 
at the early ago of twenty, was Fliznbotli 
Ambrose, who tliod in 1800, leaving a largo 
family. On 26 Oct. 1888 he inarrlod Rditti 
Lonisa Stopford, daughter of Lieulenaut- 
oolonel Oharles W Sibley of tho 04th regi- 
ment, and by her had throe cluldron, one of 
whom died lu infancy. 

[Eoyivl Astrunomioal Sorioty’a Tmimotions, 
1891 ; private information.] II. M. V, 

POINGDESTRE, JEAN (10O()-1()!)1), 
writer on tlie laws and history of Jorsoy, 
bom in the parish of St, Saviour in the island 
of Jersey, and ba]^ised on 10 April 1009, was 
the eldest son of Edward PuingdestrOjhy his 
second wife, Pauline Ahior. lie was among 
the first to obtain one of tho soholarships 
founded at Oxford by Ohai’los I on bohalf of 
Jersey etudenls, and m 10.80 was elected a fol- 
low of Exetor Oollego, Oxford. lie was always 
considered an accomplished olnssioal soholnr, 
and held the fellowship till 1648, Avhon he 
was ejected by the parliainontnry qiarly. 
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Meanwhile he_ received an appointment 
under Lord Dighy, and on the outbreak of 
the civil -wmi's returned to Jersey, where he 
took part, under Sir George de Carteret, in 
the defence of Elizabeth Castle against the 
parliamentarians, Mter the capitulation of 
this fortress in 1061 he want into voluntary 
exile until tho Restoration. In .Tanuary 
1CC8-9 the bailin’ of Jersey nominated him 
his lieutenant, and he also become jurat. 
In 1070, however, he resigned his appoint- 
ment of lioutenant-haililF in deference to 
complaints which were made of tho uncon- 
stitutional way in which he had been ap- 
pointed jurat, but he retained this latter 
post until his death. During the last years 
of his life he occupied himself chiefly in 
preparing various works relatW to the 
history and laws of Jersey. died in 
1691. 

Poin^destre's history of .Jersey (‘Omsareo, 
or a Discourse of the Islaud of Jersey’), 
written in 1682, and presented by the author 
to James TI, is one of tho most acciirato 
works on the island, and forma the basis of 
all that is ti'uatwortliy in Falla's ' History of 
Jersey.’ But it is as a commentator on the 
laws and oiiatoms of Jersey that Poin^- 
dcslre deserves chief commendation; and his 
works on this subject are superior to those 
of Philip Lo Goyt [q. v.] In so far os they 
rolato to tho law on real property his ' Oom- 
mentairos sur I’Anciennq Coutume de Nor- 
mandie,’ and 'OommentaircB sur la Cofltume 
R6foi'm£e de Normandie,’ are of the highest 
authority. In 1686 Poingdestro was nomi- 
nated one of the committee commissioned to 
draw up an abstract of the charters granted 
by various monarohs to the iiihnhitaiils of 
Jersey, and this work, Iniowii os ' Les Pri- 
vilSges de I’llo,’ is still extant in manu- 
script , 

[Ahier's ThWoiiux Uistoi-iques de la CivilUa- 
tiou 4 Jersey, p. 312 ; Lo Goyt’s AVqrfcs, Profnoe 
and vol ir. p, 66 nlsoMS.; Falle’sITist. of Jersey 
(DuroH's ed.), p. 270; La Croix's Los Btats, p. 
68; Payne’s Avmorinl of Jersey; Oommihsionors’ 
Eopoi't,’ Jersey, 1860; prefeoo to ‘Csesnwa,’ 
Soeidti Jorsinise, 1880.] P. L. M. 

POINS, [SoePoTNTZ.] 

POINOIIIR, JOHN (1668-1764), anli- 
niiory, horn at Allcerton, Oxfordsliire, on 
16 May 1668, olaimed to he_ descondod from 
Sir ’William Pointer of Whitchurch, Hamp- 
shire. Ilia father, also called John, was 
rector of Allcerton from 1 60.8 till his death in 
1 710, and his mother was Elizabeth (d. 1 709), 
daughter of J ohn Ilohol, a London merchant. 
He was educated first at Banbury ^ammar 
school, and then at Preston soliool, North- 

von. XVI. 


amptonshire, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 2-t Jan. 1086-7. He 
graduated B.A. 1091, and M.A. 1694. 

Pointer took holy orders, being ordained 
deacon on 24 Deo. 1093, and priest on 23 Sept. 
1694, and from 1693 until ho resigned the 
olRce in 1722 he was ohaplaiu to his cnlle^. 
Ho was institiitod in September 1694 to we 
rectory of Slapton, Northamptonshire, which 
he retained for his life. He was lord of the 
manor of Keresley in 'Warwickshire, and in 
December 1722 he come into other property 
in the parish. He died on 10 Jan. 1764 in 
the house of his niece, Mrs. Bradborne of 
Chesterton in Worfleld, Shropshire, and was 
buried in the chancel of Worfleld parish 
ohurnh on 19 .Tan, A tablet, now in the 
north aisle, was erected to his memory. 

Pointer was author of: 1. ‘ An Account 
of a Roman pavement lately found at Stuna- 
field, Oxfordshire,’ 1713 ; dedicated to Dr, 
Holland, warden of Merton Oollege. "When 
it was censured as 'a mean performance,' 
Pointer vindicated it in an advertisement 
containing laudatory references to it from 
Bishop 'White Konnett, Dr. Musgvave, and 
others. 2. ‘ Chronological Ilistoiy of Eng- 
land,’ 1714, 2 vols. 'Very complete in de- 
scription of events occurring after 1600. It 
was intended that the narrative should end 
with the peace of Utrecht, and it was all 
printed, but the second volume was not pub- 
lished until after the death of Queen Anne, 
when the history was brought down to her 
death, although the index only ran to the 
earlier date. Six supplements, each con- 
taining the incidents ot a year, and the last 
two with the name of ‘ itr. Bvookwel ’ on 
the title-page, earned it on to the close 
of July 1720. For his share in this eom- 

f ilation Pointer received from Lintot, on 
4 Dec. 1718, the sum of 104. 16s. (Nictiolb, 
Hit Atiecdotes, viii. 290). 3. ‘ Miscellanea 
in usum juveiitutis Acadeiuicra,' 1718. It 
contained the characters, chronology, and a 
catalogue of the classic autliora with in- 
Btrnotions for reading them, pagan mytho- 
logy, Latin exercises, and the oorreetiona of 
palpable mistakes by English historians. 
4. ‘A Rational Account of the Weather/ 
1728 ; 2nd ed. corrected and much enlarged., 
1788. It was pointed out in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1748 (pp. 266-6), that this 
volume supplied the OToundworlc of ‘ The 
Sheplierd of Bauhurya Rules to judge of 
the Weather, by John Olaridge, slippherd.’ 
6. ‘ Bril anniaRomana, or Roman antiquities 
in Britain, viz., coins, camps, and jmblic 
roads,’ 1724. 6, ' Britannia Triumphans,pr an 
Ilislorioal Account of some of the moat signal 
Naval 'Victories obi ainod by the Euglisl) over 
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the Spaniards/ 1748. 7. ' Oxoniensis Aca- 
demia, or the Antiquities and Curiosities of 
the University of Oxford,’ 1740 ; the manu- 
script is in Eawlinson MS. B. No. 406, at 
the Bodleian Library. It contains much 
curious detail on the history of the several 
colleges, ^o gifts by him to the Bodleian 
Library are set out on. page 14S (of. MiOniT, 
AnnaU of JBodl. Zibi\ 2nd edit. pp. 222-3) 
[see Buceldh, Bdotamiit]. 

J.t T. Lovodayf Tt-ho eommunicatef portions 
from them to Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
326, 866. An extract from an old manuscript 
history of his family and connections, takon by 
himself from -wills and other doeuments, -was 
inserted in that peiiodicnl (Cth ser. x. S22) by 
Mr. lohn Hamorton Ommp of Malvern Vfells, 
and was subsequently printed in extenao in the 
Genealogist (iii. 101-7, 232-10). Particulars of 
his life were givou by Pointer to Br. Eichard 
Ea-wlineon, and are now at the Bodleian Library, 
Eawlinson MSS. J. ito, 1, fol. 274, and I. fol. 1, 
fol.224. See also Foal er'sAlnmni Oxon.; Bakor’s 
Eortbamptonshire, ii. 102; Coxo’s Catalogus 
MSS. in Collegiis Oxon. ; information from the 
Hev. E. P. Nicholas of Worileld.] W. P. 0. 

POINTEB,, WILLIAM (/. 1024), poot. 
[See Kididt.] 

POITIEES, PHILIP ov (d. 1208 P), 
bishop of Durham. [See Phiiip.] 

POKBRIDGB, EICHARD (1000 P- 
1769), inventor of the mueicsl glasses. [See 
POCKBTCn.] 

POL (d. 678), Saint. [See Paui.] 

POLAOR, JOEL SAMUEL (1807- 
1882), trader, and author of -works on New 
Zealand, was horn in London of Jewish 
parents on 28 March 1807. In early life he 
appears to have travelled both in Europe 
and America, to have done some work as 
an artist, and to have eorved under the war 
office in Africa in the commissariat and ord- 
nance dwartments. In 1881 he emigrated 
to New Zealand, and, after living for a year 
at Hokiangs, moved to the Bay of Islands, 
a settlement stEl in its infancy. There he 
opened a ehip-chandler's store in connection 
with nhrokei'’shu6inoss at Sydney, lie paid 
long visits to Sydney, for four or five months 
at a time, and travelled ranch about New Zea- 
land. He leiuncd the Maori language, gained 
the confidence of the natives, and purchased 
about eleven hundred cores of loud. In May 
1887 he returned to London. Next year he 
was a prominent witness before the select 
committee of the House of Lords on New 
Zealand. But his veracity being impugned 
by a writer in the ‘ Times,’ Polack brought 


an action against the ' Tiiuca,’ and on 
2 July 1839 secured a verdict, with lOOi. 
damages. 

In 1888 Polack published 'New Zoolniid : 
a Narrative of 'i’rovels and Adventures.’ It 
gained the notice of Robert Montgomery 
Marlin [q. v,], editor of the ‘ Colonial Maga- 
zine/ who in 1838 proposed him ns a momher 
of the newly formed Colonial Society of liOn- 
don. A second and moro ambitious work by 
Polack, ‘Manners and Customs of the Now 
Zealanders/ was published in London in 
1840 (2 vols.) This book furnishes one of 
the earliest accounts of the natives of New 
Zealand, and displays considorahlo erudition 
and capacity for observation; the illustra- 
tions were drawn by tlio author. 

Polook lived for a time with a sister in 
Piccadilly, but eventually wont to the United 
States, and settled in San Franeisco, whore 
he married the widow of William Hart, who 
hod also been a settlor in New Zealand, 
He died in San Francisco on 17 April 
1882. 

[Pohmk’s ovidonce b&foro solrct emnmittoo of 
Honso of Lords on New Zealand, 1838; profiicos 
of Polftck’s -works; Times, 2 July 18.30, report of 
Polack V. Lawton ; in formation obtained tlirough 
the agont-genoral for New ZoalimcI.J 0, A. Tl. 

FOLDING, JOHN BEDE (1704-1877), 
first Roman catholic orchbiHliop of Syduny, 
was born in Liverpool on 18 Nov. J 70 1. Lull, 
an orphan early, Tie was adopted by his re- 
lative, Dr. Brewer, prosidont of the I'lngliKh 
Benedictines, Ho was soul n t cloven yonrs old 
to be educated ot Acton Biirnoll, the hcad- 

uarlers of the Benodictiuus. Cn 10 July 

610 ho Joined the Botiediol-iiio order, hocamo 
a priest in March 1810, and was nl once h])- 
pointod tut or at St . Gregory’s College, 1 lown- 
sidoj in Iroland. Man^ of his ^lupils wove 
dietinguishod in later lifo. In his devotion 
to the work Folding declined the see of Madras 
in 1838. 

On the decision to oroct the vicarial o-ajio- 
stolic of Australia into a hislioprio. Folding 
was selected for the ollios, anct consecrated 
bishop of nioro-Cffisaroa on 29 .Tun«lH84, 
In September 1836 ho arrived in Sydney and 
devoted himself to tho ovgonisation of the 
now diocoee. In 1811 ho revisited liiighind, 
and thence wont to Rome, whore he was 
employed on a speoial mission to Malta, made 
a count of the holy Roinaii orapire, and a 
bishop-assistant to the papal throne. Ho was 
appointed archbishop of Sydney on 30 April 

Folding’s return as an avelihieliop ronsed 
B storm among momhors of tho chnreh of 
England in Australia, but his calm and con- 
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oiliatoiy Jemoanoui gradually disavoied op- 
position. 

In 184G-8, in 185J.-6, and again in 1863- 
1806, Poldiiig visited Europe to furtlier the 
int eresf s of his see and bring out new helpers. 
He was constantly traver'sing the remotest 
parts of his dioceae, which included Tas- 
mania, and won the admiration and devotion 
of clergy and laity. In 1871 ha left for 
Europe to attend the oecumenical council, 
but his health broke down at Aden, and he 
returned to %dney. He diod on 16 March 
1877 at the Sacred Heart Presbytery, Daj> 
lingliurst, Sydney. 

[Melbourne ilLrgus, 17 March 1877: Heaton’s 
Australian Dictionary of Dates.] 0. A. H. 

POLE, AETIIUR (1631-1570 f), con- 
s])irator, born in 1581, was the eldest son of 
Sir Geoffrey Pole [<][. v.] and his wife Con- 
stance, daughter of Sir J olm Pakuiiliam. lie 
lias been commonly confused with his uncle 
Arthur, probably second son of Margaret Pole, 
countess of Salisbury [q. v.], and brother of 
Cardinal Pole. lie was educated under the 
care of Ccnlian Ilervet, a friend of Thomas 
Liipset (q. V.], and of GeoUVey and Reginald 
Po lo. Ills father and his uncle the cardinal died 
within a few days of each other in November 
1668, and in Docomber 1659 Arthur wi'ote, 
apparently to Cuoil, complaining that his 
uncle had done nothing for him, and offering 
his services to Queen Elizabeth. This offer 
was not accepted, and Pole was soon en- 
tangled in 1 reasonable proceedings. Before 
the end of the year the attentions paid to 
Pole by tile English catholics irritated Elizor 
betli, and in Bepleinber 1662 Da Quadra 
ivrote to Philip that Pole was about to leave 
England on the pretext of religion, ' bat the 
truth is that he is going to try his fortune, 
and protend to tho crown.’ lie was persuadod 
that , as a descendant of Edward IV’s brother, 
the I) like of Clarence, his claim to the English 
throne was as good as that of Mary Quoen 
of Scots. Through ono Forteaoue, who had 
married his sister, ho proposed toDe Quadra 
to enter tho Spanish sprvioe.but tho Spanish 
ambassador thought litllo of his capacity or 
his claims, andPoTo next applied totheErench 
ambassador, Do Foix. But France was not 
likely to siiijpovt a rival to Mary, and Polo 
agreed to forego his claim to the crown on 
condition that he was created Duke of Cla- 
rence. It was wildly suggested tliat Mary 
might marry his younger brother Edmund 
(1611-1670 P). 

Arthur and Edmund were encouraged m 
their project by the prediction of onePrestal, 
nil astrologer, that Queen Elizabeth would 
die in 1 663, and they plotted to raise a force 


in the Welsh morohesto support Mary’s claim. 
They also applied to the Duke of Guise for aid. 
He apparently held out hopes to them, and 
th^ were on the point of taking shipf or France 
in October 1362 when they were arrested near 
the Tower. They wore examined by the 
council, but no further steps were taken until 
after the meeting of parliament in the follow- 
ing January. On 26 Feb. 1562-3 they were 
found guilty of treason j hut, in consideration 
of their youth and the futility of the plot, 
they were not executed. They were impri- 
soned in the Beauchamp Tower, Edmund in 
the upper, and Arthur in the lower room. 
They both carved inscriptions on the walls, 
which still remain. Edmund’s is signed 
‘.dSt. 31 E. Poole, 1662,’ and Arthur’s ‘ A,D, 
1668, Arthur Poole, /E suae 37, A. P.’ Both 
died in the Tower, probably in 1570. They 
were alive in January of that year, but 
both are omitted from their mother's will, 
dated 12 Aug. 167 0, where Thomas, the second 
son, is described as the eldest. Fronde, on 
the authority of one of De Quadra’s letters, 
states that Arthiir married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but no reference 
to this match is to be found in the peer- 
ages. 

[C.il. of Papers preaorved at Simancos, pasaim | 
dal HtateFapor8,0om. 1811-80, p. HS, For.lil02 
Ko. 070, 1863 No. 41; IIiu-1. MS. 421; Strypo's 
Ann.ils, I. i. 618,866; Eool.Mpm.n.ii.67; Wood’s 
Athente Oxon.i. 116; S.mdford’s Genealog. Hist. 
446; Diigdalo’s Baronage; Phillips’s Life of 
niinal Pole; Bloxam'e liog. Magdalen Coll, 
Oxford, iv. 162; Aildn'e Court of Eliz, i, 861; 
HepwortliDixon’s Her Majesty's Tower, ed, 1869, 
pp. 2, 241-4 ; Pike’s Hist, of Crime, ii. 37-9 ; 
Froude amlLingard’s Histories ; Sussex Archeeol. 
Gollecbions, zxi. 86-7 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. viii. 49.] A. F, P. 

POLE, Sni CHARLES MORIOE (1767- 
1830), admiral of the fleet, born on 18 Jan. 
1767, was second son of Reginald Pole of 
Stoke Damerell in Devonshire, and great- 

f raudson of Sir .John Pole of Shuto, third 
aronet, ond of his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Morioe [q.v.] In January 1770 
he entered the Royal Academy in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and two years later was appointed 
to tho Thames frigate, with Captain William 
Looker _[q. v.l In December 1773 he was 
moved into the Salisbury, of 60 guns, going 
out to the East Indies with the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Sir Edward llughea 
[q. V.], by whom he waspromoted on28 .Tuly 
1777 to be lieutenant of the Seahorse, In the 
following year he was moved to tho Ripon, 
carrying the broad pennant of Sir Edward 
Vernon [q. v,], and in her took pert in the 
rcncounler wilh M. Tronjoly on 9 Aug. Ha 
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afteiwards commanded a party of seamen 
landed for the sie^e of Pondicucrry, and on 
the surrender of the place, on 17 Oct. 1778, 
was promoted to the command of the Cor- 
morant sloop, in which he returned to Eng- 
land with Vernon’s despatches. On22 March 
1779, ten days after his arrival, he was ad- 
vanced to post rank, and appointed to the 
Britannia, with Eear-admiral George Darby 

S . V,] In July 1780 ho was moved into the 
ussar frigate, which he took out to North 
America, hut she was lost, hy the fault of 
the pilot, in endeavouring to pass through 
Hell Gate. Pole was fully acquitted by a 
court-martial, and was sent home with des- 
patchea. lie was then appointed to the 
Siiooess, of 32 gune, and in March 1762 was 
sent out to Gibraltar, in charge of the 
Vernon store-ship. By the way, on thelOlh, 
he fell in with the Spanish Santa Catalina, 
of 84 guns, said to have been the largest 
frigate then ailoat. As she had also a poop, 
she was at drst supposed to he a ship of the 
line ; it was only when Pole, determining at 
all risks to save the Vernon, gallantly closed 
with the Spaniard, that he discovered she 
was only a frigate, though of eonaiderahlv 
superior force. He, however, engaged and, 
after two hours’ close action, captured her. 
lie had partly refitted lier, in the hope of 
taking her in, when, on the 18th, a squadron 
of ships of war came in sight, and sooner 
than let her fall into the enemy’s hands he 
set her on fire. When too lale it was found 
that the strange sail were English. During 
the peace Pole commanded the Crown guard- 
ship for three years. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed groom of the bedchamber to the 
Duke of Clarence. In the Spanish armament 
of 1700 he commanded the Melampus fri- 
gate, stationed off Brest to report any move- 
ment of the French ships ; in 1791 he was 
moved _ to the Illustrious of 74 guns, and 
again, in 179.8, to the Colossus, in which he 
went out to the MediteiTanean, and was pre- 
sent at the occupation of Toulon, under the 
command of Lord Hood. In 1794 the Co- 
lossus returned to England, and joined the 
Cliannel fleet under Lord Howe. 

On 1 June 1796 Pole was promoted to he 
rear-admiral, and in November, in (he Co- 
lossus, sailed for the West Indies os second 
in command, under Sir Hugh Oloherry 
Christian [q. v.], with whom he returned to 
England in October 1796. In March 1797 
he was appointed first captain of tho Eoyal 
George, or, as it would now ho called, captain 
of the fleet, with Lord Bridport [see Hood, 
Aibxahdee, yisdomsTT BeidpobtJ. In 1790, 
with his flag in the Eoyal George, he com- 
manded a squadron detached against some 


Spanish shijis in Basque roads, which wore 
found to he too far in under the batteries of 
the Isle of Aix to he attacked with advan- 
tage. In the following year he wont out to 
Neivfoundlund as oommanrfoi'-in-chief, ro- 
tuming on his promotion to thBrnnkofvioi'- 
admirM, on 1 Jan. 1801. In (he following 
June he relieved Lord Nelson in command of 
the fleet in the Baltic. The worlc had, how- 
ever, been prnclioally finished before his 
arrival, and little remained fur him to do 
except to bring the fleet homo. On 1 2 Sept, 
he was created a baronet. Ho was then sent 
ill command off Cadiz, where he romainod 
till the peace. In 1802 ho was rpturiiod to 
parliament as member for Newark, and en- 
tered zealously on his duties. Ho was made 
an admiral in the Trafalgar promotion of 
9 Nov. 1806, but had no further sorvioe 
ailoat. Fkom 1 803 to 1800 he was chairman 
of tho commission on naval abuses [see 
Dtodas, IlDNiisr, first Viscount Mijdvilt.uJ, 
and in 1800 becamo oiu' of tho lords of tho 
admiralty. From 1801) to 1818 he wasAI.P. 
for Plymouth, taking an active interusl in 
all measures connected with naval admini- 
stration, and speaking with the freedom of a 
miui independent of parly. On 20 Pi'b. 1818 
he was nominatpcl a Q.O.B. On the apoes- 
siottof William IV ho was appointed master 
of the robes, and was jiromotod to bp ad- 
miral of tho flept on 22 .1 nly 1830. Ilu died 
at Denham Abbey, IIcTtfordsliire, on 1) Sept. 
1830. 

Pole married, in 1792, Hpiiriplto, tliird 
daughter of John Goddard, a llultordiiin 
merchant, of Woodford Hall, Essex, and 
niece of 'the rich Mr. Hope of EoUerdam ; ' 
hut, dying without male issiio, thoharonidoy 
becamo extinct. ITis portrait hy Booehny 
has been engraved. 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biugr. i. 80 ; Niiv.il 
Ohroniolo (with a ptirtroir aftov Nortlieoto), xxl. 
26fi; Kalfe's Naval Biogr. li, 120 ; Pantheon of 
tho Age, ii. 168 ; Postor'a Baronotogo, s.n. Polo of 
Shuts. Tlipre oro many oimnl nntioos of Iiim in 
Nirolas's Dospalchos and Lotlors of Lord Nalmni 
(boo index).] J. K. h, 

POLE, DAVID (d.l608), bishop ofPotpn- 
borough, appears as a fellow of All Souls’ 
College, 0.xtord, in 1620. Ho devoted liim- 
self to civil law, and graduated B Oan.L, on 
2 July 1626 and D.Oan.L. on 17 Fob. 1627- 
1528. In 1620 he became an advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons. He was oonnoctodwith 
the diocese of Liohflohl, whore he hold many 
preferments, first under Bishop QpnlTi'oy 
Blyth, and then under Bishop Howland Lnn. 
He was made prebendary of Taohhrook in 
Lichfield Cathedral on 1 1 April 1631, avoli- 
dpaoon of Salop in April 1630, and arch- 
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deacon of Derty on 8 Jan. 16 12-3. He hod 
reviously receiA od the high appointment of 
enn of the arches and vicar-gencral of the 
avchbisliop of Oanterbury on 14 Nov. 1640. 
A conscientious adherent of the Homan ca- 
tholic faith, he occupied several positions of 
importance during Mary’s reiffii. In her first 
year he acted as vicar-general of the bishop 
of Lichfield (Richard Sampson) and commis- 
sioner for the deprivation of married priests 
(STBTPn, Memoria la, -vol. iii. pt. i. p. 168), and 
in his capacity of archdeacon he sat on the 
commission for the deprivation of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, and the restoration of 
Bonner and other deprived bishops (ib. p. 36). 
He stood high in the favour of Cardinu 
Foie, said to be a relative, tvho appointed 
him his vicar-general (li. p. 476). During 
the vacancy of tlie see of Lidifield on Bishop 
Sampson’s death in 1664, he was appointed 
commissary for the diocese. In the early 
art of the same year he took port in the con- 
emnation of Hooker and Taylor (ib. pp. 288, 
290). On 26 April 1666 he was appointed 
on the commission to inquire after heretics, 
and to proceed against them. On the death 
of John Chambers, the first bishop of the 
newly formed diocese of Peterborough, the 
queen sent letters commendatory to Paul IV 
in Pole’s favour. He was consecrated at 
Ohiswiok on 1 6 Aug. 1667 by Nicholas Heath 
[q. V.], archbishop of York. Hardly a month 
elapsed before he proved his zeal against heresy 
bysanctioning the mortyrdomof JohnKurdo, 
a protestant shoemalter of Systoii, who was 
burntatNorthomptonon 20SBpt. 1667 (Foxn, 
Aeta and Monime7ita, iii. 71). _ The death of 
Mary caused a complete change in his position. 
He was regarded with well-deserved respect 
by Elizabem, who put him in the first abortive 
commission for the consecration of Parker as 
archbishop, 9 Sept. 1659 (SiBYra, Parker, 
i. 106). In the same year he, with Bonner 
and two other prelates, signed Archhishop 
Heath's letter of remonstrance to Elizabeth, 
begging her to return to the cathoUo faith 
(Sthipb, Annala, vol. i. pt. i. p. 217). His 
refusal, in common with his brother bishops, 
to toko the oath under the act of supremacy 
was foUowod by his deprivation; hut he was 
treated with great leniency hy the queen as 
'an_ ancient aud grave person and vory quiet 
sulnect,' and was allowed to live on parole 
in London or the suburbs, having no ‘ other 
gaoler than his own promise' (Fitdlbb, 
OkurcA Riat, iv. 281). He was ‘ courteously 
treated by all porsous among whom he lived, 
and at lost ’ died ' on one of his farms in a 
good old age,’ in May or 3 uno 1 668 (Hbimh, 
Skt, of He/orrmUon, anno 1669 ; Strtpd, 
AMmU, vol. i. pt, i, pp. 214, 411), His pro- 


perty he left to his friends, with the excep- 
tion of his books on law and tlicology, which 
he bequeathed to his college, All Souls’. 

[Woiid’s Athenie, ii 801, Fasti, i. 74, 77,78 , 
Foster's .Umiiiii Oxon. 1500-1714; Strypo, Me- 
morials, vol, iii, pt. i, pp 36, 108, 288, 290, 473, 
478-7, pLii.p. 26, Annals, vol. i.pt. i.pp. 206, 214, 
217, 411, pt. li. p. 26, Cranmer, i. 4S9, Parker, i. 
106; Lansdownu MS. 980 f. 283; Gnnton’s His- 
tory ot Peterborough, pp. 89,70 ; Coote’s Civilians, 
p. 26 ; Dixon’s Ohuroh History, iv. 48, 60S, 706.1 

E. V. 

POLE, EDMUND nn l,i, Bael oe Sot- 
1 'OI.K (1472 P-1613), was ths second son of 
John do la Pole, second duke of Suffolk [q.v.], 
hy his wife Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 
About 1481 Edward sent him to Oxford, 
mainly to hear a divinity lecture he had 
lately founded. The imiversity wrote two 
fulsomo letters to the king, thanking him for 
the favour he had done them in sending; 
thither a lad whose precocity, they declared, 
seemed to have something of inspiration in it, 
Tho fnmily owed much to Riohard III, who 
made Edmund a knight of the Bath at his 
coronation on. 4 .Tuly 1488 (Holinsiiiid, iii. 
733), He, with his father, was also pre- 
sent at the coronation of Elizabeth, queen 
of Henry VH, on 26 Nov. 1487 (Lthaitd, 
OoUeotanea, iv, 229, 230, ed. 1770), and was 
frequently at court duriug tho next two 
years. 

In 1491 his father died. Edmund, the 
eldest surviving sou, had not attained his 
majority, and was tho king’s ward {Polk of 
Pari, VI. 477). He ought still to have suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, but, his inheri- 
tance being seriously diminished by the act of 
attainder against his late brother [see Pole, 
John he la, Eael op Lincoln, 1464 P-1487], 
he agreed with the king by indenture, dated 
20 Feb, 1493 (presumably tbe date at wliich 
he came of age), to forego the title of duke 
and content himself with that of Earl of 
Suffolk on the king restoring to him a por- 
tion of tho forfeited property— not indeed as 
a gift, but in exchange for a sum of 6,0007. 
to he poid by yearty instalments of 2007. 
dm'ing his mother’s life and of 4007. after 
hor death. This arrangement was ratified in 
tho parliament of October 1496 (Polk of 
Pari, vi. 474-7). Henry’s still at drivi^ a 
bard bargain was never more apparent. But 
in tbe parliamentary confirmation of the in- 
denture ho showed himseU gracious enough 
to restore to the impoverished nobleman lus 
' chief place ’ in the oity of Loudon, in the 
parish of St. Laurence Pultney, which by 
the agreement itself the earl had oonceded 
to tho king (t6. p, 476). 

In October 1492 Simolk was at tbe siege 
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of Boulogno (^Chronicle of Calais, p. 2). On of the Earl of Warwick, which hapjit'iu-d 
9 Nov. 149i he was the leading challenger immediately after, did not rpusaure him. It 
at Westminster in the tournament at the seemed as if the house of York were to bo 
creation of Prince Henry as Duke of York, extirpated to secure tho Tudor throiu'. 
and was presented on the second day with On 6 May 1600, however, he witnessed at 
‘ a ring of gold with a diamond ’ as a prize. Canterbury tho king’s coniirmal ion of tho 
In 1496, on Michaelmas day, lie received treaty for tho marriago of Prince Arthur 
the king, who was on his way from Wood- with Cotlierinc ol Arragon (Eviunii, xii. 
stock to Windsor, at Ms seat at Ewelma 763, let edit.), and six days latorhofopowcd 
(Kieerpta Ilistorica, p. lOB). The par- the king to Calais to the meeting with tho 
llament which confirmed his agreement with Ai’chdulco Philip. lie returned to England, 
the king ossenrhled in the following month, but having hoard that Iho Emjioror Slaxi- 
aiid he was one of the lords appointed triers milian, who had an old grudge agiiinst 
of petitions from Qascouy and foreign ports ITuuvy VII, would gladly hell) one of tlio 
(Molls qf Farl, yi, i5S). It was probably in blood of Edward IV to gain the Enghsh 
1496 that he was made a knight of tho Carter throne, ha in August 1601 repaired to Maxi- 
in the room of Jasper, duke of Bedford, who miliaii in tho Tyrol. The emperor at first 
died in December 1495 (Bm/m, Memorials gave him no euconragemont . _ After rumain- 
ofthe Garter, p. olxii). In Pehruary ] 496 ing six weeks at Imsl, Suffolk received a 
he took part in a ‘ disgnising ’ hoforo the message, promising him tho aid of threo to 
king(Bis.'ce?pfrt7i!wto)'ica,p. 107). Inthesame five thousand men for a period of one, two, 
mouth he was one of a uumhur of English or three months if necessary. Loiiving his 
noblemen who stood sureties to the Arch- steward Killiiigworth to arrange details with 
duke Philip for the ohsorvance of the new Maximilian, he repaired to Ai.\-hv-phnpello 
treaties with Burgundy (RruDB, xii. 688, with letters from the umporor in his favour 
1st edit.) On 22 Juno ha led a compony to tho council of that Iowa. Aflor Hiilfolk’s 
against the Cornish rebels at Blackhcath. depiarturc Maximiliiin raised dillicultius in 
In Michaelmas term, 1408, he was in- performing his promise. But Suffolk was at 
dieted in the king’s heudi for murder. It teug^th informed that Maxiiniliuu had pur- 
uppeors that he hod killed a man iu a pias- euadod the Count of Ilardoclc to lend Sullulk 
Sion i and though ho received the king’s twenty thousand guidon. 'The ooniit was to 
pardon, he is said to have resented the fact ho repaid double that sum, and his sou was 
that he, a prince of royal blood, should hove to go with Suffolk into I'lnglaud. 
been arraigned for the crime. In April 1499, On 7 Nov. 1601 Bullblk, Sir liobort Oui'- 
however, no attended a chapter of the Gar- zon — ^tvho seems first to have suggostucl llio 
ter at Windsor (ArrsTta, Seffister, in 238). project to the omporor— and Jive otiior 
Biitin July, or the very begiiining of August, sons were publicly ‘ acoursed ’ at Paul’s 
hefied the kingdom, first taking refuge at Cross as traitors. Afterwards on tho first 
Quisnes, near CMais, where Sir James Tyrell, Sunday of Lent (18 Eeb.) 1602, Suffolk’s 
captain of the castle, had friendly confer- brothoix Lord William do la Polo, with 
eucos with him, and afterwards going on to Lord William Oourtiioy, Sir Jumoa Tyroll, 
St. Omer._ Honry, much alarmed at liia de- and other Yorkist frioiids, woro thrown into 
paiUiro, issued on 20 Ang_. strict orders prison. Of those, Tyroll and Sir John Wynd- 
ngainst persons leaving the kingdom without ham sufieied as traitors in May following ; 
a license ^Letters aiidFapers.ii. 377 ; Fasten but the two Lord Willianns, wiioso Yorkist 
Zetters, iii. _173, ed. (Sairdner). lie also blood and connection -were olone Mispiciuns, 
instructed Sir Bicbard Guildford [q.v.] and were on^ kopt in confinement till tho ao- 
Bichard Ilattou, the former of whom was cession of IlouryVlII. Suffolk hiinaelf was 
going on a mission to tho archdulte, to use outlawed at Ipswich on 20 Doc. 1002. 
all possible persuasions to induce Sufiblk to He was also disappointed iu the hopo of 
retm-n. Henry’s ambassadois persuaded the help from his foreign friuiida. His remou- 
archduke to order Sufiblk out of his domi- stranees addressed to tho omporor from Aix 
nions; but the captain of St. Omer, who were iu vain, and on 28 Julj' 1603 Ma.\Imilian 
was_ charged to convey the order, delayed signed a treaty at Augsburg, })ledging liim- 
the intimation of ft, much to his master's self in return for 10,000/. not 1o succour any 
satisfaction. Guildford had instructions to Englishrebels, even though they olaimod tho 
bring Suffolk back by force if persuasion dignity of dukce (for Sufiblk hai vneumod his 
failed. Sufiblk wisely preferred to return forfeited rank in the poorngo) (JlymiR, xiii. 
voluntarily, and was ogam taken into favour, 0, 22-7, 1st edit,) Nevortholuss, Suffolk 
He was, however, by no means satisfied ns to was sufforod to remain at Aix umnolesloil. 
the king’s iutentionsj and thejudicial murder But on 12 Eeh. 1603 Maximilian took, at 
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tliB Euglish king’s request, on oath to observe 
the treaties, and gave a reluctant promise to 
expd Suflolk from Aix by proclamation. He 
merely wrote, however, to the burgomaster 
and town council that, as he had sent the im- 
happy nobleman thither, and was forbidden 
by his treaty with England to grant him 
further aid, he had arranged to pay them three 
thousand Hhenish florins, to enable him to 
quit the town free of debt. But it does not 
appear that Maximilian kept his word, for 
Suflolk remained at Aix, still in debt, for 
several months after. 

In January 1604 he was attainted by the 
English parliament (Soils of Pari. vi. 646 
seql), along with his brothers WiUiom oud 
Bichord [q. v.], and a n lunber of his adherents. 
Ills situation seemed hopeless. Strangely 
illitorate letters durmg the next few years 
reflect his wretchedness, and form a most 
astounding commentory on that erudition 
with which he was credited by his univer- 
sity when a hoy. Just before Easter 1604 ha 
managed to quit Aix by leaving his brother 
lUchard behind him os a hostage. lie had 
arranged to join George, duke of Saxony, 
govei-nor ofEi'iealand,but on entering Gaidai^ 
laud he was seized and thrown into the castle 
of Ilattem, in spite of a safe-conduct the 
Duke of Gueldres hod sent him. The duke 
is believed to have obtained money from 
Ilenry VII to keep the prisoner sofe, and 
refused the domaud of his overlord, Philip, 
king of Castile, to deliver him. But in July 
1603 Fhili])'s able captain, Paul von Lichten- 
stein, ohtamod possession of Hattom, with 
the prisoner in it. Much negotiation between 
Philip and the Duke of Gueldres followed, 
and during the coarse of it Suffolk was tem- 
porarily handed haok to the duke; hut in 
October Philip again obtained possossion of 
tbe prisoner, and shut him up in the castle 
of Namur. 

On 24 Jan. 1600 Suffolk gave a curious 
commission to two of his servants to treat 
with Hemy VII for on adjustment of the 
differences between them, with a set of s^ 
eifle instructions os to the terms. He de- 
manded Henry’s aid, if necessary, for his 
dolivory out ox Philip’s hands. In the same 
mouth Philip visited Ilenry at Windsor, and 
consented to surrender the unhappy fugitive. 
At the end of March Suilolk was conveyed 
through Loudon (Ln GnAT, N’4ffoeiations, L 
114), and committed to the Tower. 

Ilonry gave Philip a written promise to 
spare his life (Cal, State Papers, Spanish, 
vol. i. No, 466)j and the rumour that he 
recommended his eon and sucoessor to put 
Suffolk^ to death is probably a scandal 
{Mhiurires da Du Ssllay, livro i.) But at 
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Henry VIlI’s accession he n es excepted from 
the general pardon, and in 161S, when his 
brother Bichard had taken up aims in the 
service of Prance, with whom England was 
then at war, he was sunt to the bloclt, ap- 
parently without any further proceedings 
against him. A contemporary Spanish writer 
suggests (PuTim Makitk, Spp. No. 624) that 
he had given fresh offence by writing to urge 
his brewer to promote a rebellion in England. 
But os a prisoner in the Tower he had little 
opportunity of doing so, unless it were pur- 
posely afforded him (rf. Calendar, Vonetiau, 
vol. ii. No. 248). 

Pole married Margorot, a daughter of 
Bichardj lord Scrope, and by her he had a 
daughter named Anne, who became a miu 
at the Minories without Aldgute. lie loft 
no male issue. 

[Tolydori Vergilii Historia Anglica; H.iirB 
Cbrouicle ; Pabyon’s Chronicle , Dagdale's 
Baronage ; Saiidford's Genealogical History ; 
Wood’s Annals oX Oxford ; K^ier's Snyncombs 
and Eivolme; Memorials of Henry VU (Bulls 
Ser.) ; Letters and Tapers of Kiehard HI and 
Henry VII (Bolle Ser) ; Bllis'a Letters, 8rd ser. 
vol. 1 , Nos. 48-fiO ; Cal. State Papers, Spniusb 
vol. i., Venetian vol. i., and Henry VIII vol, i. j 
Ohroniques do Joan Molinet, vol. v. (Bnehon’a 
Collection dos Ohroniqiios Hationalos Pran- 
caises); Le Gluy’s Higooiations ; Busch’s Eng- 
land untor lien 'Hidors.] J, G. 

POLE, Sib GEOEPEEY (1B02P-1668), 
a victim of Henry VIH’s tyraimy, bora be- 
tween 1601 and 1606, was brother of Henry 
Pole, lord Montague [q. v.], and of Begmald 
Pole fq. V,] the cardinu, being the youngest 
son of Sir Bichord Pole (d, 1605), by his wife 
Meimret, afterwards Coimtiss of Saliahury 
[see Pom, MAKOAiuir], IIo was one of the 
knights made by Henry VIII at York Place 
in 1620 (Mdtcaim), Soole of Saiights, p. 61 j 
Cal, Hemy VIII, vol.iv. No. 6384). Soon 
afterwards ho married Oonstance, the elder 
of the two daughters and heirs or Sb: John 
Pakenham, by whom he became possessed of 
the manor of Lording ton in Sussex. Local 
antiquBiies assort that this manor belonged to 
his lather ; but this has been fully disproved 
byPatherMorrisfJ/onfA, Ixv. 621-2). Erom 
1631 his name is mot with in commissions of 
various Muds, both for Hampshire and for 
Sussex. 

Like the rest of his family, he greatly dis-< 
liked Ilenry VIIPs proceedings for a divorce 
from Catherine of Arragoii. In 1682, whan 
tho king went over to Calais with Anno 
Boloyn to meet Francis I, ho orossed the sen 
in disguise, and keeping himself unseen in the 
opartments of his brother, Henry Pole, lord 
Montague [q, v.J who had gone over with 
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the king, atole out at night to collect ne^ve. 
Montag iiesenthimhaoktoEiiglajidto inform 
Queen Catherine that Henry hud not suc- 
ceeded in perauading Francis to countenance 
his proposed man'iage with Anne Boleyn. 
Next year, however, his name appears set 
down— not with his own good will, w'e may 
be sure — among the knights appointed ‘co 
be servitors’ at ^tnue Boleyn’s coionation 
{Cal. Henry VUI, vi. 246). But a week 
after, on Thursday, o J unu, he dined with 
the I?rinoebS Mary (id. No. 1640, iii.) ; and 
frequently, when Anne Boleyn was queen, 
he visited the imperial ambassador, Ghapuys, 
to assure him that the emperor would find tho 
hearts of the English people with him if he 
invaded England to redress tho wrong done 
to Catherine {ib. vii. 620). He added that he 
himself wished to go to liia emperor in Spain, 
which Chapuya -wisely dissuaded him from 
doing {ib. lol. -viii. No. 760, p. 283). 

In 16S6, on the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, he purchased from the commis- 
sioners such goods as then remained of the 
abbey of Dureford in Sussex, near Lordington 
{Susaex Arcluaulogieal CoUeutionBj vii. 224). 
in the end of that year he is said to ha-iv 
commanded a company, under the Duke of 
Norfolk, against the northern rebels at Don- 
caster ; but his sympathies were really with 
the rehels, and he wae determined beforehand 
not to act against them {ib. xxi. 77). Norfolk, 
however, was aware that the insurgouls were 
too strong to ha attacked, and Sir Geollrey had 
no occasion to desert the royal staiidariL A 
letter of Lord Do la Wair, perhaps misplacud 
in the ' Calendar’ in October 1630, speaks of 
his causing a riot by a forcible entry into Slin- 
don Park, which he was afterwards ordered 
in the king’s name immediately to quit {Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. xi. No. 623). In October 
1637 when he came to court the king refused 
to see him {ib, vol. xiL pt. ii. No. 821) ; and 
aletter of his to the lord chancellor, dated at 
Lordington, 6 April, in which he hopes for 
a return of the king’s favour, was probably 
written in 1638, though placed among the 
state papers of 1637 (i'4. vol. xii. pt. i. No. 
829), On 29 Aug. 1688 he was arrested and 
sent to the Tower {ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 01). 

This was a blow aimed at his -vmole mmUy, 
whom the king had long meant to crush on 

nald the cardinal. For nLrly two montfis 
Geoffrey lay in prison ; on 26 Oct , a set of 
interrogatories was administered to him, first 
about words dropped by bimself in private 
conversation, when hehad expressed approval 
of his brother’s proceedings, and next as to 
the letters and messages he or bis mother, or 
others of his family, had received from the 


cardinal during the last three years. With 
the fear of the rack before him, ond knowing 
tliat he would be compidied to implioato his 
family, he endeavoured to commit suicide, 
ond did himself some serious injury (ib. vol. 
xiii. pt. ii. Nos. 703, 876). But it wus in vain. 
Seven separate examinations was ho obliged 
to undergo, with further and further ques- 
tioninga as new information was elicit ud from 
himaefi or from those whom his confushiona 
implicated, until the whole ease was made 
out for the king against not only Jiimsolf, 



Neville (iZ. 1688) [q.v.], I 

who was herself examined by the oounoil, 
privately informed her brother-in-law Lord 
Montague that liur husband was driven to 
frenay, and might make indisoreot rovolii t ions. 
Brought to trial with those he bad im])licatud, 
on 4 Dec. at Westminster, bo was condemned 
to death on his own plea of guilty, but, while 
his brother and tho others mot Lliuir fate, liis 
life was spared. There were new victims still 
to be caught, and even 011 30 Dec. Cromwell 
iutiiualed to tho French ambassador that they 
hoped to learn something more from him. 
At last, on 4 Jan. 1630, ho reouived his pai'- 
don, which, it is said, his wife obtained for 
him, representing that ho was so ill that ho 
was already as good as dead (Folux, lieoorda 
of the JSnylieh Province^ of the Sooiety qf 
Jems, iii. 790-1). During tho Christmas 
wee][,indeod,he soeiusto have made anothor 
attempt u^on his own life, trying to suflocate 
himself with a cushion {Cal, Henry VIII, 
vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 10). 

In September 1640 ho was commiltocl to 
tlie_ Fleet in oonsequonoo of ‘ a cwtain affray ’ 
which he had made in Hampshire on cue Mr. 
Gunter, a justice of the poaco, who had givoii 
the council iuforuiatiun against him. A 
fortnight later he received tlie king’s pardon 
on condition of his kcopiug tho peace towards 
Gunter, and not coming again to court unlil 
the king’s pleasure were frirtlier declared, 
Early in April next year anothor comjilniiil 
was made against him to the council for an 
assault on John Michael, tho parson of 
Hactou, his parish church in Sussex. IIo 
seems to have previously connived at the 
truraping-iip of a chaigo of treason against 
Michael. 

A few weeks later his mother was pul to 
death, and he was afraid of further trouble. 
‘He went about ,’ says a contemporary writ »r, 
‘like one teiTor-strloken, and, as lie lived foiu’ 
miles from Cbiuhosler, bo saw one day in Chi- 
chester a Flemish ship, into which ho resolved 
to get, and with her he passed over to Flandors, 
leaving his wife and children,’ It is added 
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that ho found his way to Homo, and throw 
himself at the feet of his brother the cnrdinal, 
saying he was unworthy to he called his 
brother for having caused another brother’s 
death. The cardinal brought him to the ^ojje 
for absolution, and afterwards sent him into 
Flanders to the bishop of Libgo, allowing him 
forty crowns a month to live upon. Thera 
he chiefly lived till the close of Edward VFs 
reign. His wife and family, however, were 
still at Lording ton, and he had a strong desiro 
to return to England. In 1660 he visited Sit 
John Mason [q. v.] at Poissy, while on a 
journey to llouen. Ha explained that he 
was riding up and down that summer to see 
countries, and vainly begged Mason to procm-e 
leave for him to return to England, lie was 
excopted from the general xiardon granted at 
the end of the parliament in 1662 (Stuypu, 
Ecel, Mem. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 07). After Queen 
Maiw’s accession he returned to England. 
Tie died in 1668, afew days before his brother 
the cardinal, and was buried at Stoughton 
Church. He was attended in his last illness 
by Father Pcii'r de Soto [q. v.] Ilis widow 
Oonstanco, who made her will on 12 Aug. 
1670, desired to be buried beside him. lie 
left five sons and six daughters, two of whom 
were married, and one a nun of Sion ; the 
eldest son, Arthur, is separately noticed. 

[Saodford's Ocnoalogiciil Hist. ; Cal. State 
Papers, Henry VIII, Foreign, Edward VI, Vene- 
tian, iii. 1660 j Privy Council Proceediug>,, od. 
Ficolas, vol. vii. ; Sussex Archeological Colloo- 
tions, vol, xxi, ; Tytlec's England under Ed- 
ward VI and Mary, i. 313 j Chronicle of 
Henry VIII of England, translated from the 
Spanish by Marlin A. Sharp Hume. The notices 
of Sir Qociflrey Pole in froude's History are 
altogotber erroneous.] J. Q-, 

POLE, ScK HENRY, Bauoif MomicraE 
or MONTAOtriE (1402P-168O),born about 1492, 
was eldest son of SirRichardPolo {d, 1606), by 
his wife Mni'garet [see Pole, Mahsahet]. He 
obtained a special livery of his father’s lands, 
viz. the manors of Ellesborough and Mod- 
ineiiham in Buckinghamshire, on 6 July 1613. 
On 26 Soul, following he was one of a com- 
pany of forty-nine gentlemen knighted by 
Henry VIII under his banner, afler mass, in 
the church at Toumay. Tliis implies that 
he had distinguished himself during tho 
French campiaign. Along with his mother, 
who was cveatod Countess of Snlistey that 
year, he gave a bond to the king for the I'o- 
(lemptiou of tho lands of that ancestral earl- 
dom (Qal.Henry VIII, ii. 1480), and auollior 
old family title, the barony of Montague or 
Montaoute, foifoitod by the Novilles under 
Edward IV, was conferred upon himself. 
There is no record of any formal grant or < 


creation, hut from 1517, when he is named 
as a ■witness of Henry YIH's ratification of 
the treaty of London, he is continually called 
Lord Montague, though he was not admitted 
to the House of Lords till 1620. In Sep- 
tember 1618 he was one of the English lords 
appointed to receive the gi'oat French em- 
bassy. He was a member of the royal house- 
hold, and had a livery allowed him (Cai, 
Menru VIII, vol. iii. No. 491). He attended 
the king in 1620 to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and also to tho meeting with Charles V 
at Gravelines. 

About 1613 he married Jane, daughter of 
George NeviUe, lord Ilergavenny [q, v.] His 
father-in-law insisted upon a jointure to the 
yearly value of 200/., in addition to -which he 
was to pay ' at convenient clays’ a sum of one 
thousand marics if he should have no male 
issue; but if a son were born, Lord Ber- 
gavenny was to pay the same amount to the 
Countess of Salisbury (t6. vol. x.iii. pt. ii. 
No. 1016). Lord Bergavemiy was himself 
the son-in-law of the unfortunate Duke of 
Buckingham who once, as appears by bis 
private accounts, lost 16/. at dice to him at 
the house of Lord Montague (ib, iii. 409^. 
■\Vhon. Buckingham was arrested in April 
1621, Lords Bergavemiy and Montague were 
arrested also (t6. vol. iii. No. 1268), out were 
soon after released. 

In 1622, on Charles V’s visit to England, 
Montague was one of those appointed to meet 
him on his way from Dover to Canterbury. 
In 1623 he took part in SuiTolk’s invasion of 
France {ib. vol. lii. No. 3281, vol. iv. p. 86). 
IBs fortunes at tkis time must have been 
depressed, for his income was under 60/. a 
year, and ho was exempted from paying sub- 
sidy in 1525 (ib. iv. 1331). Apparently he 
had parted with his paternal estates iiiBuck- 
inghamahire,^ as his name does not appear in 
the commissions for that county, although it 
is on those for Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltsmre, 
Somerset, and Dorset. On 1 Dec. 1629 he 
took his seat in the House of Lords (Dna- 
EAEE, Summons to Parliament, p. 600). Next 
year ho signed the address of the peers to 
Oloinent VII, urging him to comply with the 
king’s suit for a divorce. His action did not 
express his real mind. 

In October 1632 he went with the king 
to Calais, to the meeting with Francis I. 
Next year ho was queen’s carver at the coro- 
iiatiou banquet of Aime Boloyu, on 1 June. 
That he was mado a knight of the Bath at 
this time seems to be an error dne to Stow, 
who misread the name Moutengle in Hall’s 
' Ohroniolo ' as Montague. On Thursday fol- 
lowing (6 June) he niid his son-in-law. Lord 
Hastings, and ^ brother, Sir Qoofirey Pole, 
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diued with the Priueeas Mary, and ho him- 
aelf dmed with her again on the 34tli ( Cal. 
Senry VIII, vol. vi. No. 1640, iii.) He re- 
ceived a writ of summons to the prorogued 

arhamentin January 1634, and he seems to 

ave attended regularly, his presence being 
recorded on 80 March, the seventy-fifth day 
of parliament. In April 1635 he was on the 
special commission hefore whom the Car- 
thusian martyrs were tried ; but his position 
there, like that of other lords, was merely 
honorary, the practical work being left to the 
judicial members. He was similarly placed 
on the trial of Sir Thomas More on 1 July . Im- 
mediately afterwards he had a serious illness. 
In May 1630 he was one of the peors befoin 
whom Anne Boleyn was tried. In it he took a 
more practical part than in the two previous 
trials, for each of the Mers present severally 
declared her guUty. He may have believed 
in the verdict, for he had never approved of 
l^e king's marriage to her, or loved the anti- 
papal policy to which that marriage had led 
(ct. ib. vol. xvii. No. 067, x. 348 j vol. vii. 
No. 1040). 

He sat in the parliament of July 1686 
(ih, vol. X. No. 994, vol. xi. No. 104). He 
and his mother were seriously distressed 
that year about the book which his brother 
Beginald sent to the king, and_ each wrote 
to him in reproachful terms, but it was appor 
lently to satisfy the council by whom the 
letters were read and despatched [see Pole, 
MaboabbtI. On the outbreak of the Lin- 
colnslurerekellian m the beginning of October 
1686, Montague received orders to be ready 
at a day’s warning to serve against the in- 
surgents with two hundred men. But the 
musters were countermanded on the speedy 
suppression of the insurrection, and it is 
doubtful whether he was sent against the 
Yorkshire rebels afterwords. On 16 Oct. 
1637 he took part in the ceremonial at the 
christening of Prince Edward. On 12 Nov. 
following he and Lord Clifford attended the 
Princess Mary, as she rode from Hampton 
Court to Windsor, as chief mourner at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour. 

AU this time, although perfectly loyal, he 
was deeply grieved at the overthrow of the 
monasteries and the abrogation of the popo’s 
authority, He often said in private he 
wished he was over sea with the bishop 
of Libge, as his brother had been, and that 
knaves ruled about the king. Eoi'ly in 1638 
his wife died, and his interest in public 
affairs consequently decreased (OaZ. vol. xiii. . 
pt. ii. No. 606 [31), But Henry YIII was 
not ignorant of his opinions, and obtained 
positive evidence of them by the exomina- 
tion of his brother, Sir Geollrey Pole [q. v.], 


in the Tower in October and November 1638. 
Montague was accordingly committed to_ the 
Tower on 4 Nov. along with the Maiquis of 
Exeter. They had at times commiiiucated 
on public afi'airs. The indictments in each 
cose were to the same efi'ect. They had both 
expressed approval of Cardinal Polo’s pro- 
ceedings, and Montague had said he e.xpecled 
civil war one day from the course things 
were taking, especially if the king wore 1 o 
die suddenly. The two lords wore tried 
before Lord-chancellor Audoley, as lord high 
steward, and a jury of peers, and both wore 
found guilty. Sloutague received judgment 
on 2 Deo., and Exeter on the day lollowing. 
On 9 Deo. both lords were bdieuded on 
Tower Hill. A portrait of Montague by au 
xmknown hand Belonged in ISGC to Mr. 
Heginald Oholmondeley. 

Montague left a sou whosi* existence is not* 
mentioned bv peerage hist orioiis ; he was in- 
cluded with his father in Iho bill of attainder 
of 1639, and probably died not many years 
after in prison. Besides Catherine, wifo of 
Eranois, lord Hastings, afterwards earl of 
Hunt ingdon [q. v.], Mont ague had a dauglit or 
Winifred, who married a brother of her 
sislor's husband. His two daughtersboenmo 
his heirs, and were fully restored in blood 
and honom'8 in the first year of Philip luid 
Mary. 

[Sandford’s Genonlogieal IJIst., DuKdala’s Bii- 
ronuge ami the Calendar of llonry Vlll, are the 
main sources of informution. The Chronicle of 
Heury VIII, translated from the Spanieh by 
M. A. 8. Hume (1389), has some details of doubt- 
ful authenticity touching Montague’s urivst and 
examination.] J, (f, 

POLE, JOHN DB LA, Eabi, oe Lufooiiii 
(1404P-1487), bom about IdfJ-l, was oldest 
son of John de la Pole, second duke of Ptnilnlk 
[q. V.], by Elizabeth, sisiei' to Edward TV. Ho 
was created Earl of Lincoln on 13 Mureli 
1466-7, and knight of the Bulb on 18 April 
1476, and attended Edward TV’s funoml in 
April 1488, lliohard III seems to have se- 
cured him firmly to his ]inrty. Ho boro tlm 
orb at lUchard’s coronation,'? .Tuly 1483, uiwl 
the same month he was made president of 
the council of the north (of. LeLten and 
Patera of lliohard III and Henry VII, od. 
Qairdner,i.66). Bichard’s son Edward died 
on 0 April 1484, and one of his ollices, that of 
lord lieiitenantof Ireland, was conferred upon 
the Earl of Lincoln on the following Si Aug. 
He continued to hold this oflleo for the rest 
of the reign, the duties bejiig porformorl, or 
neglected, by the Earl of Itildaro. It now 
become necessary for Bioliard III to find an 
heir to tlio throne. Edward, eai'l of Warwick 
(1176-1499) [q. v.], son of the Duke of Ola- 
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renc^, had a strong claim, and he 'was certainly 
allowed to lohe precedence of the Earl of Lin* 
coin after the death of the Prince of "Wales. 
But, on the other hand, Warwick was a mere 
boy, and if he had an^ claim to be heir, he had 
an equally valid claim to be king. Hence, 
after some deliberation, Lincoln was selected 
as the heir to the throne. Kichard was very 
generous to him. He gave him the reversion 
to the estates of Lady Margaret Beaufort 
fq. V.], subject to the life interest of her Ihii'd 
Imsbaud, Lord Stanley; and in the meantime 
he was to have a pension of 176Z. a year, lie 
woe withBichard at Bos worth ; but Henry'VII 
had no wish to alienate his family, and Lin- 
coln, after Bichard’s defeat and death, took 
an oath with others in IdSS not to maintain 
felons. On 6 July 148G he was appointed 
a justice of oyer and terminer, Hone the 
leas he seems to have cherLshed the am- 
bition to succeed Bichard, and ha was the 
real centre of the plot of Lambert Simnel. 
Suddenly he fled in the early part of 1487 to 
Brabant, and thence went to Ireland, where 
he joined Simuel's army, and, crossing to 
England, was killed at the battle of Stoke on 
16 June 1187. He was attainted. He had 
married, first, Margaret Eitzalan, daughter 
of Thomas, twelfth earl of Arundel ; and, 
secondly, the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Golafre, but left no children. His 
brothers Edmund and Bichard are noticed 
separately. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 379 ; Letters, fico., 
Biohard III and Henry "Vll, ed. Goirdner, i. 6, 
&c. ; Bol. Pari. vi. 288, 438, 474; Memorials of 
Ueniy "711, ed. Gairdner, pp. SO, 62, 139, 314 
(Bernard Andreas in his 'Donzo Trioniphes’ 
probably alludes to liim nndor tho name lo Comte 
de Licoon); Materials for the Hist, of Hen. "VTI, 

i. 482 ; Cal, of the Patent Bolls of Bichard HI 
(Bop, Dop.-Keep. Publ. Becords, 9th Bep. App. 

ii. ; Biismi’s England under tho Tudors (En;^. 
tninsl ), i. 82-3 ; Gnirdner's Bichard III ; 
Biimsay’s Lanc.istor and York, ii. 463. 622, 
623, 681, 646; Gnirdner’s Henry VII; Burke’s 
Extinet and Dormant Poorogo.] "W. A. J. A. 

POLE, JOHN" im lA, second Duke oe 
S uCTOLK (1442-1401), born on 27 Spt. 1442, 
was only son of William de la Pole, fii'st duke 
of Sufl'ollt {d. 1460) [q. v.l On 27 Nov. 1446 
ho was made joint cons! able of Wallingford 
and high steward of the honour of St. Vmery, 
nlliccs to which he was reappointed in 1461. 
In 1466 ho was restored by Homy "VI to the 
dukedom of SulTolk, None the less he joined 
Henry’s Yorkist foes, and married Ed- 
wai'd TV’s sister. In February 1401 he was 
with the army which went under Warwick 
ngainsl Margaret’s northern host, fresh from 
Wakefield, and ho fought at the second 


battle of St. Albans on 7 Feb. 1461. On 
28 June following he was steward of Eng- 
land at the coronation of Edward I'V, and 
two years later he was re-created Duke of 
Suffolk. In 1468 he was a trier of petitions, 
lie bore the queen’s sceptre at the coronation 
of Elizabeth \V oodviUo or Wyde ville. In his 
own county, according to a letter from Mar- 
goret Poston to her husband, he was far from 
popular {Paston Letters, ii. 83), but it must be 
remembered that he was involved in diaputes 
with the Poston family {ib. ii. 203). In the 
troubles of 1469 and 1470 he took Edward’s 
side, and appears as a joint commissioner of 
array for several counties (of. ib. ii. 413). 
When Edward was restored SuffoUiwas made 
a knight of the (barter (1472). In 1472 he 
became high steward of Oxford University. 
"When Edward went to France in 1476, Suf- 
folk was a captain in his army, and took some 
minor part in the negotiations which led to 
the treaty of Peoquigny. In 1478 he made 
various exchanges of lauds with the king, 
which were diuy conflimed in parliament. 
From 10 March 1478 to 6 May 1479 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland; he also held the office 
of joint high steward of the duchy of Lan- 
caster for the parts of England south of the 
Trent. 

Suffolk had enjoyed many favours ftom 
Edward IV, yet on his death ho at once 
oflbred his support to Bichard III, He bore 
the sceptre and the dove at Bichard’s corona- 
tion on 7 July 1483. When, however, Bichard 
was dead, Suffolk swore fealty to Henry VH, 
and was rewarded (19 Sept. 1486) with tho 
constahleship of Wallingt’ord, a sole grant, 
doubtless, instead of a joint grant, such as he 
hod had previously. This, however, he did 
not keep long, for on 21 Feb. 1488-0 the office 
was regranl ed to two more distinguished Lan- 
castrians, Sir William Slonor and Sir Thomas 
Lovell [q. v.] Suffolk seems to have been 
trusted by IIenry,for,m spite of tho dofcotion 
of his elaest son John, he was a trier of jpeti- 
tions in 1486 and 1487, and chief commissioner 
of array for Norfolk and Suffolk in 1487, In 
1487 he refused to come to a feast of the order 
of the (jlarter because Lord Dyuhamhadnot 
made propor provision. Others did the same, 
and the feast had to he postponed. On 26 Nov. 
1487 he bore tho mieen’s sceptre at the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth of York, and on 6 March 
of the next year he witnessed a charier to her, 
At the end of 1488 he woe commissioned lo 
take muster of archers for the relief of Brit- 
tany. In 1480 he had a Nant from the king's 
wardrobe, lie died in 1401. He had married 
before October 1460 (of. Poston Letters, i, 
621) Elizabeth, second daugliter of Bidiard, 
duke of York, and sister of Edward I'V. By 
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her ho had six sons, of whom John, Edmund, 
and Eiohard are separately noticed. Of four 
daughters, Catherine, the eldest, married 
Wifliam, Lord Stourton, and the youngest, 
Elizabeth, married Henry Lovel, second and 
last Lord Morley of that surname (d. 1489). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 438 ; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Peerage; Bamiiay’s Lancaster 
and York, ii. 216 ; Hot. Pari. v. 470 vi. 76_». ; 
Pdston Letters, toIs. ii. and iii. passim ; Haterials 
for tile Hist, of Henry VH, cd. Campbell (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 26, ii. 325, Sea , ; (Grants of Edirard V 
(Camd. Soo,), xzi. ; Warkvorth’s Chron. (Oamd. 
Soc.), p. 11 1 Qairdner’s Richard III ; Gal. Pat. 
Rolls Ed. V and Bic. HI (Rep. Dep.-£eeper of 
Public Records).] W. A. J. A. 

POLE, MARGARET, OoTrfrrasa of 
SaIiIBBtjiit (1478-1641), was daughter of 
George Flautageuet, duke of Clarence [q.v.^ 
^ his wife Isabel, daughter of Worwiolc the 
Kingmaker. She was born at Castle FarW, 
near Bath, iuAuguat 1473 (Rotas i2o/i,83,6I), 
and was marriedby Henry Vn to Sir lUchard 
Pole, son of Sir Geofirey Pole, wliose wife, 
Edith St. John, was half-sister of the king’s 
mother, Margaret Beaufort (see Notet and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 163-^. Sir Richard was 
a landed gentleman of Buckinghamshire, 
whom Henry made a squire of his bodyguard 
and knight of the Garter. He also gave him 
various offices in Wales, such as the constable- 
ship of Harlech and Montgomery castles and 
the sheriffwick of the county of Merionoth; 
he held, too, the controllerahip of the port 
of Bristol (OAMrBBLL, Matenala and MS. 
Calendar of Patent Solis). His mariiago to 
Margaret probably took place about 1491, cer- 
tainly not later than 1494, in which year the 
king made a payment of 201. Homy lady Pole 
in crowns ’ {ILvoerfta Sistorica, p. 99). Next 
year Pole seems to have raised men against 
Perkin Warbeck. In 1497 he was retained to 
serve against Scotland with five demi-lances 
and 200 archers, and shortly afterwards with 
600 men-at-arms, GO demi-lances, and 640 bows 
and bills. Two or three years later ho was ap- 
pointed chief gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Prince Arthur, whom he attended into Wales 
after his marriage, and the chief government 
of the marches was committed to his charge. 
He died in 1605 (Ilmry VIl's Prii^Pu]-seJE.v- 
pemss, p. 132), leaving his widow with five 
children : viz, Henry [q. v.] (Lord Montague), 
Arthur, Eegiuald[q.vTthe cardinal, and Q eof- 
frey [q. v.], with Ursula, wife of Henry, lord 
StoUord, son of the Duke of Bucliingham. 

Margaret’s brother Edward, earl of War- 
wick was judicioJly murdered by 

Hemry vHl m 1490. Henry VIII, who de- 
scribed Margaret as the most saintly woman 
in England, was anxious, after his ocoession, 
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to atone to her for this injustice. IIo there- 
fore granted her an annuity of 1001. on 4 A ug. 
1600 (Cal. State Papers, Venetian, v. 247), 
and on 14 Oct. 1618 he created her Ooimtoss 
of Salisbury, and gavo her tho family lands of 
the earldom of Salisbury in fee. Her brother’s 
attainder was reversed, and in the parliament 
of 1613-14 full restitution was made to her 
of the rights of her family. Sho thus booamo 
possessed of a very magniiicont properly, lying 
cHefly in Hampshire, Wiltshire, llio western 
counties, and Essex. But there is no doubt 
that it was heavily burdened by redemption- 
money claimed by the king. On 26 May 1613 
she had delivered toWolsey 1,0001. as a first 
payment of a benevolence of live ihousand 
marks for the king’s wars, and in 1628 she was 
sued for a further instalment of 2,3331. 6s. %d. 
Of her restored lands tho manor of Oiinford 
and some others were soon reclaimed by the 
crown as part of the earldom of Somerset. 
In 1632 she purchased the manor of Asi on 
CHintou in Buckinghamshire from Sir John 
Gage. 

Meanwhile she wa<t made governess to the 
Princess Mary. But in 1621, at the limo of 
the Duke of Buckinghain’s attainder, she and 
her sons seem to have been under a momon- 
laryoloud. Sheherself was allowed, however, 
to remain at court — propter nobilitolom ot 
bonitatem illLus’ (Cal, Henry VIII, iii. 
Nos. 12(Xl, 1268). In 1626 site went witli 
Princess Mary to Wales. In tbe summer of 
1 626, during her absence, the king visilud her 
house at Wnrblington in Hampshire (ib, iv. 
Nos. 2343, 2407). 

In 1638, when the king niarriud Anno 
Boloyu, her loyalty was severely tried. Slio 
refused to give up Mary’s jewels to a lady 
sent from court, and was d'lscharged of her 
position ns govorness. Sho declared that sho 
would still follow and servo the princess nt 
her own expense (ib. iv. Nos, 840, 1000, 1041, 
1628). Her self-Bacrifioing fidelity to the 
prinoess was fully rocognisud by Oatliorino of 
Arragon (ib, No. 1126). Tho Icing, however, 
took good care to separato his daughter from 
one whom sho regardod as a second molhor 
(ii.viii. 101), 

After Anne Boleyn’s fall in 163G (ib. x. 
No. 1212) the coimtess returned to court. 
But ot that very time hor son Reginald 
sent to the kin^ his book, ‘De Unitatc 
Ecclesiastica,’ which gavo deep offence, ancl 
she trembled for the result. Both she and 
hor oldest son, Lord Montague, wrote to 
llcgindd in strong language of reproof (ib. 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 328). Sho dunoniiced 
him as a traitor to her own servants, and ox- 
presBod her griof that sho hod givon birth 
to him (ib. xi. Nos. 93, 167). The letters, 
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however, were wiitten to be shown, to the 
king’s oonnoil (ii. vol. xiii. pt. ii. No. 823), 
by whom they were despatched to Heginald 
in Italy. Though the countess's alarm was 
quite genuine, her disapproval of Beginold’s 
proceedings was not equally sincere. l%eking 
know well that liis policy was disliked by the 
wholefamily, and he privately told tholhfenoh 
ambassador that he intended to destroy all of 
them {ib. vol. xiii. pt. li. No. 7 53). The blowfell 
in the autumn of 1688, when her sons Geoffrey 
and Lord Montague were arrested. One Qer- 
vttse Tyndall, a spy upon the countess's house- 
hold, was called before Cromwell at Lewes, 
and reported a number of circumstances about 
the escape some years before of the countess's 
chaplain, John Helyar, rector of Warbling^. 
ton, beyond sea, and about clandestine mes- 
sages sent abroad by one Ilugh Holland, pro- 
bably to Cardinal Pole himself. Fitzwiljiam, 
earl of Southampton, and Goodrich, bishop 
of Ely, were sent down io Warblington to 
examine the countess. They questioned her 
all day, from the forenoon till almost night, 
but could not wring from her any admission. 
They neverdieless seized her goods and car- 
ried her oft' to liltzwilliam’s house at Cowdry. 
Her house at Warblington was thoroughly 
searched, and some lettors and papal bulls dis- 
covered. Her persecutors renewed the attack 
with a set of written interrogatories, and ob- 
tained her signature to the answers. She re- 
mained in Fitzwilliam's house, long unvisited 
either by him or his countess, until 11 Slaroh 
following (1630), when, in answer to her com- 
plaints, he saw her, and addressed her with 
Wbarous incivility. Shortly afterwards aha 
wos removed to the Tower. In May a sweep- 
ing act of attainder was passed by the parlia- 
ment against not only Exeter and Montague, 
who had already suiiored death, but against 
the countess, who was not even called to an- 
swer the accusations against her, and against 
her son Boginnld and many others. At tho 
third reading of the bill in the House of Lords 
Cromwell produced, what was taken as evi- 
dence of treason, a tunic of white silk, em- 
broidered with the arms of England, viz. throe 
lions surrounded by a wreath of pansies and 
marigolds, which it was said Fitzwilliam had 
found in her house, having on the back the 
badge of the five wounds carried by the in- 
surgents at the time of the northern rebellion. 
The act of parliament was passed on 12 May 
1639, but it was not put into force ua once ; 
and in April 1640 it was supposed that the 
countess would be released. She was tor- 
mented in prison by tho sovority of the wea- 
ther and the insufticienoy of her clothing. In 
April ] 641 there was another insurrection in 
Yorkshire undorSir JohnNevillo j and on this 


account, apparently, it was resolved to put 
the countess to death, without any further 
process, under tlie act of attainder passed 
two years before. Early in tho morning of 
27 May she was told that she was to die. She 
replied that no crime had been imputed to her ; 
but she walked boldly from her cell to East 
Smitbfield Green, which was within the pe- 
cinots of the Tower. No scaffold was erected, 
and there was only a low block. The lord 
miiyor and a select company were present to 
witness the execution. The countess com- 
mended her soul to God, and asked the by- 
standers to pray for the king and queen. 
Prince Edward, and the Princess Mary, her 
god-daughter, to whom she dashed to be 
exiecially commended. She then, as com- 
mandeu, laid her head upon the block, The exe- 
cutioner was a clumsy novice, whohideoudy 
hacked her neck and shoulders before the 
decapitation was accomplished. 

[Dugdale's Baronage ; Sandford's Genealogical 
History; Hall's Chronicle ; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII; Oal. of State Papers, Spanish; 
Lords' Journals,!, 107; CorrespondancePolitiqne 
do MM. de Castillon et de Morillac. The account 
of Margaret's execution given by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury in Kennet’s England (ii. 227) is clearly 
not BO trustworthy as that of Ohapuys,] J, Q, 

POLE, bHOHAEL nn la, called in Eng- 
lish Michasl atib Pool, Eabl ob Sttbpole 
(1830P-18BD),lord chancellor, son of Sir 'Wil- 
liam de la Pole (rf. 1366) [q. v,], by Kathe- 
rine Norwich, was probably born about 1380 
(Doild, Official Baronage^ iii, 443). In 1339 
he received for himself and his heirs the grant 
of a reversion of an annuity of 70f. from the 
customs of Hull, already bestowed on his 
father and uncle (Hot Orig. Abbremafio, ii. 
229). In 1 364 he ho d a charter of free warren 
within his demesne lands of Blihurgh, Gres- 
thorpe, and Grafton. He wasalready aknight, 
when in 1356 he was attached to the retmue 
of Henry, duke of Lancaster [q. v^ inhis abor- 
tive expedition to Normandy. Henceforward 
hia chief occupation for many years was war 
against the French. In 1369 he accompanied 
Edward the Blade Prince in a new expedition 
(^dei'a, iii. 443). He was again fighting in 
FrancBinl869. llewaa serving in 1370 under 
the Black Prince in Aquitaine, took part in 
September of that year in the famous siege 
of Limoges (Fboissabi, ed. Luce, vii. 2M), 
and in December 1370 and January 1371 
fought under John of Gaunt at the success- 
ful siege of Montpont (ib, vol. viii. ot. xi- 
xiii, 12). Healso oocompanied John ofGaunt 
on the abortive expedition of 1872. During 
his French campaigns he was twice taken 
prisoner (JRot. Pari, iii. 217 a). He was also 
at one time captain of Oolais (jbi) 
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While thus acriTe abroad and at sea, Polo 
was also occupied at home, lu 130:1 ho had 
livery of the lands of his niece Catherine, who 
died in that year, and was tho daughter and 
heiress of his brother Thomas, In January 
1806 he was first summoned to parliament as 
a baron (O, B, 0[oltayne], Cowplete Peerage, 
iii, 43), Thus ho was already a peer when 
the death of his father, on 21 April 1300, 
and the succpsHion to his extensive ostates, 
gave him a still more commanding position. 
On 10 Peb, 1307 he was appointoci one of 
the commissioners of array for the East 
Iliding of Yorlcshire, in which district his 
influence chiefly lay. In domestic politics he 
attached himself to John of Gaunt, In the 
Good parliament of 1370 he stood strongly 
on the side of tho crown and the unpopular 
duke (cf. Hot. Part. ii. 327-329 a). Though 
his relations to John of Gaunt cooled, Pole 
never swerved for the rest of his career from 
the policy of supporting tho crown. It was 
donhtless as a reward for his loyalty that 
he was on 24 Nov. 1376 appointed admiral 
of the Icing's fleet north of the Thames {Fee- 
dera, iii. 1066). 

The accession of Eiohord II did not afloot 
Pole’s position. On 14 Aug, 1877 his com- 
mission as admiral of the west was renewed 
(%b, iv. 16). However, on 6 Deo. of the 
same year ho and his oolleague Tlohert Hales 
wore superseded in favour of the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel (Nicoias, llist, of 
Pnyal Navy, ii. 630 ; Paedera, iv. 36). He 
joined in Lancaster's useless maritime opera- 
tions against the French j was put on the 
council of the little king, and, on 18 March 
1379,headed an cmbassytoMilanto negotiate 
amarriage between Richard Hand OatWiuc, 
daughter of Bcrnahd Visconti, lord of Milan 
{ib. iv. 60). Nothing came of the Milanese 
negotiation; and Pole, after visiting the 
papal curia at Rome, went to Weuceslas, 
king of the Romans and of Bohemia, to 
suggest Richard’s marriage with Wenceslas’s 
sistoAnne. He was, however, taken prisoner, 
though under on imperial safe-conduct, and 
on 20 Jan. 1380 .John Otter and others were 
despatched from England to aflect his ransom 
(c6. iv. 76) . A mysterious entry on tho issue 
roll of 1384 allows Pole his expenses for these 
expeditions, andalsoforinoneypaidto ransom 
the lady, Anne, who also seems to have been 
taken captive (Db von, Issues oflbeRrdiequer, 
p. 224; Rot Pari. iii. 217 a). Ho returned 
to England in 1381, and in November wm 
appoiuted, jointly with Richard Fitsalan, earl 
of Arundel fq, v.], ooimgellor in constant 
attendance on the king and governor of liis 
pei-son {Rot. Pari. iii. 104 A). Richard II 
married Anne of Bohemia in 1382. 


Michael impressed tho young king with 
his ideas of policy. Tho rotirouicnt of John 
of Gaunt to Castile removed the onlyrivnl 
counsellor of any influence, and ho sooii bo- 
oamethe most trusted personal adviser of Ri- 
chard. His attachment to tho court involved 
Mm in a growing unpopularity, both willi the 
great barons and the people. 

On 13 March 138:5 Polo was appointed 
chancellor of England in siiccessiou to Ro- 
bert do Braybroke [q. v.], bishop of London 
{Foedera, iv. 162), and opened tho piirlinmoiit 
of that year with a speech in which he de- 
clared his own imworthiness {Rot. Pari. iii. 
140 o). It was a stormy session. Polo said 
that, besides enemies abroad, the king had to 
deal with enemies at homo amonghia own ser- 
vants and ollicinla. He erpeoinlly ilonoimcod 
the fighting bishop of Novwieli, Henry I)o- 
spenaer [q. v.], whom he deprived of his tom- 
poralitiesuA. iii. 163-8; Ki.-LtiSiRiohdrii II. 
1 . 108-214y In the parliament of 1 .‘13 1 Polo 
wisely urged tho need of a solid ponen with 
France; but tho commons, who wore anxious 
enough to cud tho war, wore not prepared to 
purchase a peace at a high price, and Pole's 
proposal was ill received. An accident gave 
his enemies an opportunity. A flslinioiigor 
named John Cavendish appotived bufove t tin 
parliament and ooraplninod that tho chan- 
cellor had taken abribe from him. Oavondish 
had an action boforo tho chancellor, and had 
been assured by Polo’s clerk, John Otter, that 
if he paid 40Z. to the chancellor and 4 Z. t o ( ) 1 1 er 
himself he would speedily got judgmout in 
his fovour. Cavendish had no nlonoy, lint he 
Bont to tho ohanoBllor presents of fish wltieli 
profited him nothing. In great disgust lio 
brought his griovaneoa boforo tho lords, Tlic 
cimncellor had no didiciilty in making a 
satisfactory auswor. As soon as ho lu'ord 
of the proaouts of [Ish, ho ordorod them to 
be jiaid for, and compelled his olork to de- 
stroy tho unworthy bond ho hud tinlornd 
into with the Rslunongor. Oavondish, in- 
stead of gaining his point, was condotnnod 
for defamation, and ordered to roiiialn in 
prison until ho had paid ono 1hon.sand marks 
as damage to the ohanoollor, and aueh other 
fine ns the king might impowo (Rot. Pari, iii, 
108-70 ; WAxmoN, i. 221-4). 

Pole failed to carry out his policy of pence, 
and was forced to fiioo a vigorous prosoou- 
tion of the war against both Scotland and 
Franoe. It was complained that (llu.nt fell 
inlp French hands owing to his want of 
(juickness in sending rolief (KNiintTON npud 
Twiedbn, DfleeniScwiiZoras, e. 2672; cf. lint. 
Pari, iii. 216). In tho snmmm* of 1.3.86 ho 
acoompaniod Richard on that king’s only 
serious military nndortnking, tho expedition 
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against Scotland, in whioL he commanded a 
baud of .sixty mcn-at-arms and eighty archers 
(Duylh, iii. 433). After the failure of this 
undertaking, Pole was more than ever bent 
on peace. France had threatened invasion. 
He renewed negotiations. On 23 Jan. 1386 
ho was appointed, with Bishop Skirlaw of 
Lichfield and others, to treat with the king 
of France and his allies, jointly or separately, 
for truce or for peace {Fmdera, vii. 491-3, 
original edition). 

Pole’s wealth was steadily growing, and 
was exciting widespread envy. Besides the 
Yorkshire property that come from his father, 
and the Lincobisliire estates of his mother, 
he was now in possession of tho great Suf- 
folk inheritance of his wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter and lieiress of Sir John de ■Wingfield. 
He now busied himself with consolidating 
his power in Suffolk by fortifying his manor- 
hoiiBCB. He hoped to build up a solid domain 
in north-eastern Suffolk, of which the central 
feature was the new castle, or rather crenel- 
lated manor-]iou«e, of Wingfield. His gate- 
house on the south front, its flanking towers, 
and curtain wall still survive, while in the 
beautiful late decorated village chm-ch — ^tho 
work, it is believed, of his father-in-law— the 
ashes of his son and many later Poles now re- 
pose (Mmua-tT, Eastern Counties, pp. 190-1). 
Moreover, on 6 Aug. 1385 he obtained the 
title of Earl of Suflblk, extinct since the death 
of William Ufibrd three years before. On 
20 Aug., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the king 
granted him lands worth 6001. o year, which 
had belougod to William Ufford, and which 
included tlie castle, town, manor, and honom* 
of Eye, with other manors and jurisdictions, 
mainly in .'iulfolk, which nicely rounded off 
theformerWingfield inheritance. But, as the 
widowed Countess of Suffolk still held part 
of these estates for her life, and other por- 
tions had been regrauted to the queen, 
Bichard further granted to the new earl 
2001. a year from the royal revenue and 
3001. a yeor from other lands, until the 
Uiford estates fell in. The grant of a small 
sum from the county rovenue completed the 
formal connection between the now carl and 
his shire (cf. Jlolls qf Parliament, iii. 300-9 ; 
DnesALn, Baronage, ii. 186 ; Cal, Inq. post 
mortem, iii. 70, 111, 117, 267). 

At the parliament which met Bichard on 
his return from Scotland, Pole was solemnly 
girt, on 12 Nov. 1886, with the sword of tho 
shire, and performed homage for his new 
office, before which Walter Skirlaw, keeper 
of the privy seal and bishop of Lichfimd, 
delivered an oration to the assembled estates 
on the new earl’s merits (Bot, Bari, iii. 209). 
But the murmurs were many and deep. He 


was, says the St. Albans chronicler, a mer- 
chant and the son of a merchant ; lie was a 
man more fitted for trade than for chivalry, 
and peacefully had grown old in a banker’s 
counting-house, and not among warriors in 
the field (Chron. Anglia, 1338-88, p. 367). 
The saying became a commonplace, and is 
repeated by several chroniclers (Walshtg- 
ii. 141 ; OriEnnotrENi:, p. 102 ; Monk 
01 ? EvESHAir, p. 67). Yet nothing could be 
more unjust than such a taunt levelled against 
the old companion in arms of the Black 
Prince and of John of Haunt. But it faith- 
fully reflected the opinion of the greater 
families, and Pole's former ally, John of 
Gaunt, had turned against him. Thomas 
Arundel, then bishop of Ely, was especially 
hostile. He sought to get tlie temporalities of 
Norwich restored to Bishop Despenser. The 
chancellor argued in the parliament of 1386 
that to restore the bishop^ lands would cost 
the king 1,000/. a year. ‘If thou hast so 
much concern for the king’s profit,’ retorted 
the bishop, ‘ why hast thou covetously taken 
from him a thousand marks per annum since 
thou wast made an earlp’ The chancellor 
Imd no answer, and Despenser recovered his 
temporalities. 

Early in 1386 Suffolk was engaged in 
fruitless negotiations with France. He 
was on the continent between 0 Feb. and 
38 March {Fcedera, vii. 496). The English 
unwillingness to include Spain in the truce 
frustrated the negotiations. England was 
threatened with invasion. The chancellor did 
his best to organise the defence. He acted 
as commissioner to inspect Calais and the 
castles of the marche'^, and as chief commis- 
sioner of array in Suffolk (Dott.h, iii. 4.34). 
In April and May he visited Hull, where his 
influence was still paramount (Fhidem, vii. 
610). But whatever he did was adversely 
judged. In June some En^ish ships captured 
and plundered several Genoese merchant 
ships off Dover ; and when the ohanceUor gave 
the aggrieved Genoese traders compensation, 
he was charged with robbing the Iting of his 
rights and with showing more sympathy 
with traders than with warriors {Ckron, 
Anglia, 1328-88, p. 871; of. Knicuiion, 
c. 2678). 

Tho opposition to Pole was now formally 
organised under the king's undo, Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester. V/hen parliament mel , on 
1 Oct. 1386, Suffolk, 08 chancellor, urged that 
the time was come for Bichord to cross the 
sea and fight the French in person. This was 
a mere pretext for an inordinate demand for 
money. Four-fifteenths, says Bnighton, was 
likely to be the chancollor’s request. Afraid 
of the future, Bdehord retired to Eltham, 
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wLcre liis imprudeace culminatpd in malting 
his faiouvilo, Hohert do Vare, duke of Tro- 
loud, Lords nnd commoiib now united to 
demand tho dismissal of the ohnnoellov. 
lUchard told the parliament that ho would 
not, at their roquest, dismiss a scullion from 
hialcitolien. Gloucester and Bishop Arundal 
riaited the king at Eltham, nnd hinted at 
deposition. 

On Hi Oct. Pole was dismissed from the 
chancellorship, nnd his old enemy, Bishop 
Anmdel, put in his place. Tho commons 
now drew up formal articles of impeachment 
against the minister : (1) lie had roceivod 
grants of great estates trom the king, or had 
purchased or ettohanged royal lands at prices 
below their value; (2) he had not carried out 
the ordinonCGS of the nine lords appointed in 
1386 for tho reform of tho royal household; 
(3) he had misappropriated the supplies 
granted in the Inst parliament for the guard of 
tho sens ; (4) ha had fraudulently appropriat od 
to himsolf a charge on tho customs of Hull 
previously granted to one Tydoman, a Lim- 
burg merchant ; (6) he had taken for his own 
uses the revenue of tho scliismalio inaeter of 
St. Anthony, whioh ought to have gone 
to the king; ((J) ho had sealed charters, 
especially a grant of franchises to Dover 
Castle, contrary to the king’s interest; and 

S his remissness in conducting tho war hud 
i to the loss of Ghent and a largo sum of 
treasure stored up within its walls (i^o^. 
P«rf. iii. 216; Stujjbs’s Oanet. Hist it. 474-6, 
cf. Waieost, MkharA II, livrevi.,KHT:anTON, 
ee. 2680-6). Suffolk spoke shortly but with 

« in his own defence, but left the burden 
tailed answer to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Bichard le Scrope, who appealed in- 
dignantly to his thirty j^oava of service in 
tho field and in the council chambor, denied 
the ordinary allegations of his moan ori- 
gin and estate, and gave what seom to bo 
satisfactory answers to the seven heads of 
acensntion (JRot. Farl, iii, 210-18). The 
commons then made n replication, in which, 
while silently dropping the third charge— 
of misappropriation of the supplies — they 
pressed for a conviction, on tho other six, 
and brought forward some fresh evidence 
against Suffolk. The enrl was committed to 
the custody of the constable, but roleasod on 
hail. The lords soon gave judgment. Suf- 
folk was convicted on three of the chnrgos 
brought against him— namely, the first, fifth, 
and sixth. On the other four charges llio 
lords declared that ho ought not to be im- 
peached alone, sinco his guilt was shared by 
other members of the council. Sontenca was 
pronounced at the same time in the name of 
the king. Suffolk was to forfeit all the lands 


and grants which he had received contrary to 
his oath, and was committed to prison, to 
remain there until ho had paid an adequnto 
fino. But it was expressly dcchirod that tho 
judgment was not to involve the loss of tho 
name and title of earl, nor the 20i. a year 
whioh the king had gvnntod him from tho 
issues of Suffolk for tho aforesaid name and 
title (fi. iii. 219-20), Tho fine ia estimated in 
tho ohroniolea at various largo sums (CVnwi, 
Anglim, 1328-88, and OrrnnnouiiNn, p. 166, 
say twenty thousand marks, adding, quitu 
incorrectly, that Suffolk was adj lulged worthy 
of death). The paltry character of thn 
charges, the insignificant olfoncos regavdud 
as proved by the hostile lords, show that llio 
only real complaint against tho fallen mi- 
nister was Mb attaohinont to an unpopular 
policy. 

Parliament ordered Suffolk to bo impri- 
soned at Oorfe Oastlo {Cont. FMlngimn Hist, 
iii. 360 ; ef. KNieiiTON, c. 2083), but Kiohard 
Bent him to Windsor. As soon as 1 ho ' Won- 
derful' parliamont camo to an ond. Bichard 
I'cmitlod his fine and ransom, roleasod him 
ftom custody, and listsnod to his advioo. I f 
not the holcTest spirit, Sullblk was enrtaiuly 
the wisest head of tho royalist party now 
formed against the new ministers and oonnoil 
set up by parliament. ITo dwelt in tho king’s 
housuhold, and seems to have accompanied 
Bichard on liis hasty progrosa through (ho 
land to win support for Uio civil war which 
was seen to ho imminent . At ouo time Pole 
was in Wales with Bicluird and tho Duke of 
Ireland (OAPanavr, G/iron, Mtgl. pp.240'8). 
On 26 Aug, 1337 (ivo of tho judges doclarad 
at Nottingham that the oxisloncoof the now 
perpetual council contravonod tho king's pre- 
rogative, and that tho sonlonoo on SuJmlk 
ought to be reversed. Tho name of Snll'olk 
appears among tho witnesses to this doolara- 
tion of war against tho parliamentary govorn- 
tnent. But his enemies wore resolute in thoir 
attack. lie was arcused of labouring to pre- 
vent a reconciliation botwuon Bioliard and 
Gloucosfcer when Bishop William Oourl oniiy 
[q. v.] of London wont to pi’omoto poaoo bo- 
tween them, ‘Hold Uiy pence, Wiclinol,’ said 
the bishop to Suffolk, who was doiiouncing 
Glonccstevtothokingi ‘it bocomothlhoo right 
ovil to say such words, thou Dint ni't diunnod 
for thy fafrohoodhotliby tho lords and by the 
parliamont.’ Bichaxd dismissed tho bishop In 
anger {Ohron, Anyl. 1878-88, p, 388 ; Oap- 
bhavii’b Chron. ofJEnglanA, p, 248), hut was 
unprepared to push things to ostromitios. On 
17 Nov. ho was forced to promise tho hated 
couuoilthat Siiirolkandhis other bad advisors 
should bo oompollod to answer for their eon- 
duet before the next puvliinnont. Thoroupon 
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SufPolk hastily fled the realm. On 27 Dec. the . 
flye baronial leaders solemnly appealed him 
and his associates of treason. On S Feb. 1388 
the five lords appellant laid before the newly 
assembled estates a long list of accusations 
against Suffolk and his four chief associates 
(Mot, Marl. iii. 229-88). No special charges 
were brought against Suffolk; but he was 
associated with the others in such general 
accusations as having withdrawn the king 
from the society of the barons, as having con- 
spired to rule him for their own purposes, in- 
cited civil war, corresponded with the French, 
and attempted to pack parliament. The de- 
claration of the judges that the form of the 
appeal was illegal was brushed aside, on the 
ground that powament itself was the supreme 
judge in matters of this sort. On 13 Feb. sen- 
tence was passed on the four absent offenders. 
Sufiblk was condemned to be hanged. Hie 
estates and title were necessarily &feited, 

A knight named William atte Hoc helj^d 
SuffoUr to escape over the Channel. Ue 
disguised himseff by shaving his beard and 
head and putting on shal^y clothes. In 
this plight he presented himself before Calais 
Castle, dressed like a Flemish poulterer. 
His brother was captain of Calais Cfastle, and 
ao(iuainted the governor of Calais, William 
Beauchamp, with his arrival. The governor 
sent him hack to the king, who was very 
angry at his ofiioiousness (hLNioBXOit, o. 2702 ; 
Oapokavb, Chron. of Engl. p. 240 ; Ottbh- 
nouBNi^ p. 170; Chron. Angl, 1828-88, p. 
386 ; Mofe op Evbsham, pp. 06-7). For a 
second time Foie made his esc^e. This time 
he went to Hull, whither, on 20 Dec., the king’s 
sergeant-at-arms was despatched to arrest 
him (DMVOif, Issues qf the Mxehegver, p. 234). 
But Michael escaped a second time, sailing, if 
Froissart can be teusted,over the North Sea 
and along the coasts of Friesland, and ulti- 
mately landing at Dordrecht (Fboissabi, xU. 
286, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove). _ Anyhow, 
he ultimately found his way to Paris. In May 
1380 Bichard suddenly took over the govern- 
ment; but he made no attempt to help Pole, 
who died at Paris on 6 Sept. 1880 (MottE oP 
Fteshau, p. 113). The chroniclers and popu- 
lar poets were vehement in their reproaches 
(Political Poems, i. 421, Bolls Ser.) 

By his wife, Catherine Wingfleld, Suffolk 
had five sons : Michael de la Pole, second earl 
of Suffolk [q.v.l Thomas, mebenda^ in St. 
Paul’s Cathedrid from 1410, Willlam,!mchard, 
and J ohn (d, 1416), canon of York will at 
Somerset House, 81 March 1416 ; Wkbvbb, 
Puneral Monuments, sv. ' Wingfleld ’) ; with 
three daughters: Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Anne, who married Cerard de I’Me (Ohabbes 
Fsosr, Notices relative to Null, 1827), 

VOl, XVI. 


Besides his building operations in Suffolk, 
Pole did not neglect his original home. He 
completed his father’s foundation at Hull 
[see Pole, Wimiah db la, A 1366], In 
1377 he procured royal license to change his 
father’s plan and establish a small Carthusian 
monastery, with hospitals formen and women 
attached. The charter of foundation, by ‘ Mi- 
chael de la Pole, lord of Wingfleld,’ is dated 
IS Feb. 1370, and printed in the ' Monasticon’ 
20-1, cf. vi. 781 for Pole’s hospital). 
Pole also built at Hull, for his own use, ‘a, 
goodly house of brick, like a palace, with fair 
orchards and gardens,’ opposite the west end 
of St. Mary’s Church. He built three other 
houses in Hull, each with a bride tower, like 
the palace of an Italian civic noble. He also 
built a fine house in London, near the Thames. 

[The Eaglisb clironiclers give a prejudiced ac- 
count of Suffolk. The most unportant of them is 
Chronicon Anglia, 1 828-88, ed. Thompson, Rolls 
Ser., which is copied by 'Walsingham, Hist. Angli- 
cans, Bolls Ser., and the Monk of Evesham, ed, 
Eearne. Obterbourne, ed, Hearns, Knighton in 
Tffysden's Decern Soriptores, Continuation of 
theBulogiumEistoriarum, Capgrsve's Chroniele 
of England are also nsefnl. Less trustworthy ora 
Frois6att’BBcatterednotieeB,volB.vii.viii.xi,xii.ed. 
Eervyn de Lettenhove, vole. vii. and viii. ed. Luce. 
Bolls of Parliament, vol. iii., By mez’sF<Bdeta,vols, 
iii. and iv. Bocord edit, and vol. vii, orig. edit., 
contain the chief documentary evidence ; Doyle’s 
Ofllcial Baronage, iii. 433-4 ; &. £. C[okayne’s] 
Complete Peerage, iii, 43. The best biogr:mhies 
are in Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 181-fi, and Foss’s 
lodges of England, iv. 70-8. That in Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, i. 248-61, is valudrss. 
Stubbs’s OonBt.EiBt. vol. ii., Wallon’s Bichard 11, 
and Pauli's Sescbichte von England, vol, iv. ore 
the best anthoritieB for the penod.] T. F, T. 

POLE, MICHAEL ms la, second Eabl 
opSoteolk (1861 P-1416), was eldest sou of 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk J^q.v.l 
and was born about 1361, He was knitted 
by Bichord II on 16 July 1377 (Pcedera, iv. 
79, Itecord edit.) On 80 April 1366 be is 
mentioned os captain of men-at-arms for 
Oolois, of which town Ms imde. Sir Ed- 
mund de la Pole, was then captain. In 
tbs following year the Earl of Suffolk was 
disgraced, ana, owing to Ms subsequent 
condemnation, Ms son did not succeed to 
the earldom at his death in 1389, Before 
September 1386 (cf, Testamenta Petusta, p. 
110) Pole bad married Catherine Stafford, 
daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, and in 
1301 obtained for Ms support a grant of 
60f. a year from the oustoms of Hull, On 
23 Sept. 1801 he had letters of attorney 
during his intended absence on the crusade 
in Prussia, being then styled Sb Michael de 
la Pole (Posdera, vii. 706, orig. edit.) In 
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1897 lie wasiestoied to his father’s dimities 
as Earl of Suffolk and Baron de la Pole, and 
yiBB summoned to parliament in August 1899. 
But in the first parliament of Henry IV the 
aots of the parliament of 1897 were annulled, 
and those of 1368 confirmed, with the effect 
o^^eTiving the attainder of 1888. However, 
on 16 Kov. 1899, the earldom of Suffisik was 
restored to Pole, but without the barony of 
De la Pole, whioh had been enjoyed by his 
father (G. E. C[okayne], Chmplete Peerage, 
iii. 43). At the same time restitution was 
made of his father’s lands and castle and 
honour of Eye, The earl was a commis- 
sioner of airay for SufibUz on 14 Jidy 14(@ 
and 3 Sept. 1403. On 27 Aug. 1408 he was 
employed by the king on a mission abroad. 
He attended the council on several occasions 
during the reign of Henry IV, and was pre- 
sent in the council which was held at VTest- 
minster in April 1416 to discuss the Erench 
war (Niaous, Proe. Privy Cotmeil, ii. 166). 
On 21 July he was one of the commissioners 
for the trial of Bichord, earl of Cambridge, 
Biohard, lord le Sorope, Sir Thomas Grejy, and 
was one of the peers appointed to decide on 
the guilt of Oommldge and Sorope on 6 Aug. 
{Palls cf Parlument, iv. 66-^. lie sailed 
with the king on 11 Aug., and, after taking 
port in the siege of Harfleur, died before 
that town of dysentery on 18 Sept. (Oesta 
Senriei Quinti, p. 81, Engl, Hist. Soc.) He 
is described as ‘ a knight of the most excel- 
lent and kindly reputation’ («i,) His son 
in 1460 said he served ’ in all the vioges by 
See and by Lande’ in the days of Henry IV 
Polls of Pari, V. 176). Suffolk’s will, dated 
1 July 1416, is summarised in ’ Testamenta 
Vetusta,’ pp. 189-90. He was buried at 
Wingfield, Suffolk, His own and his wife's 
efilgies are engraved in Stolhard’s ‘Monu- 
mental Effigies,’ p. 84. Ho left five sons 
and three ^ughters, one of whom, Isabel, 
seems to have married Thomas, fifth Baron 
Morley (d. 1436), Of his sons, Michael 
was third earl ^ee below), and William 
fourth earl and mst duke of Sullblk [q. v.]. 
Sir John de la Pole, smgneur de Moyou in 
the Gotentin, served in the French war, 
was taken prisoner at Jargaau on IS June 
1429, and died in captivity ; by French 
chroniclers he is called Sire dc m Poulle. 
Alexander was slain at Jargeau on 12 June 
1429. Sir Thomas had a daughter Kather-' 
ine, married to Sir Miles Stapleton (d. 1466); 
lie died in 1433 while a hostage with the 
French for his brother William. 

MiOHOSn nn u Polu, third Eubl os' 
Susjronx (1394-1416), the eldest son, served 
with his father at Haifieur, and, after taking 
part in the march to Aginoourt, was killed in 


the battle there on 25 Oot. He Is describud 
as ‘ distinguished among all the courtiors for 
his bravery, courage, and activity’ {Gesia 
Honrid Quinti, pp, 81, 68). Drayton makes 
special mention of him in his ballad of Agiu- 
coort — 'Suffolk his axe did ply.’ His body 
was brought home to England, and buried 
at Ewehne, Oxford. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray^ first dulce of 
Nonolk [q, v.], but left no male issue, and was 
sucoeedea by his brother William, Of his 
three daughters, Oatheriua became a nun, and 
Elizabeth and Isabel both died unmarried. 

rMoustrelot's Cbroniquos, iii. lOQ, iv. 3^4 (Soc. 
de I'Hist. de France) ; Nicolas's Battle of Agin- 
couTt ; Napier’s Historical Notloes of Swynoombe 
and Ewelme, pp. 318-17 ; Ooll. Top. et Gon, v. 
166; Dugdde's Baronage, ii. 186; Doyle's 
Official Baronage, iii. 434-6.] 0, L. H, 

POLE or DE LA POLE, BtkLPH (^. 
1462), judge, was the eldest of three sous 
of Peter De la Pole of Badbomo, near Derby, 
and knight of the sliire for Derbyshire m 
1400-1. Foss wrongly makes him a younger 
son of Thomas Pole or Poole of Poole llall 
in IVirral or Wirrell, who did not marry 
until 1426, The De la Poles were a Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire family seated at 
Hartington and Hewborough, who for three 
goneratione had married ueirossus in those 
counties. Pole’e father acquired the Bad- 
borne estate, whioh had belonged to Sir John 
OhandoB [q. v.], through his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Lawton and Alianorc, 
one of Chandos’s sisters and ultimate heir, 
Folebecame serj eant-at-law in the Michael- 
mas term of 1442, and a justice of the king's 
bench on 3 July 1462, and occurs in the 
latter capacity until Michaelmas 1460, lie 
wae probably the Badiilphus de la Polo ap- 
pointed one of the Derbyshire commissioners 
to raise money for the defence of Oalais in 
May 1466, and he presided with Justice 
Bingham at the Fork assizes in 1467, when 
the Hevilles got the Percys heavily fined, 
His altar tomb, on the slab of whioh are 
figures of the judge and his wife and a fra^ 
ment of ineoription, remains in the north aisle 
of Badborne church. By his wife J oan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Qrosvenor of IJiilmo, co. 
Chester, Pole had a sou and successor Balph, 
who married the heiress of Motton, Pole's 
descendants in direct male line hold Had borne 
until tbe death of German Polo in 1083, when 
it passed to a younger branch, ropresontod 
by Mr. Chandos-Pola, who dosconds from 
the judge in direct mole line. The Polos of 
WaKebridge, co. Derby, descended from the 
judge’s uncle, another Bnlph de la Pole. A 
brother of the ju^e, lloiiry de la Polo, foun- 
ded the Poles of Ueago in the samo county. 
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[Fobs'b JucIgoB ; Proo. Privy Council, ed. iTico* 
las, vi 213 ; Topographer and Genealogist, i. 176 ; 
Whethamstede’s Registmm, Rolls i. 206, 
208, 308 ; Lyeona’s Magna Britannia, vol. v. pp, 
xeiv-v, 91, 232 ; Ormei^’s Cheshire, ii. 123, tn. 
3S1 ; Ncwcome’s St. Albans, p. 331 ; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament, 1878 ; in- 
form ttiou from Mr. B. R. Blliot Chambers of 
Bishop's Tuvrton.] J. T-t. 

POLE, REOINALD (lfiOO-1668), car- 
dinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was son 
— probably the thira — of Sir Richard Pole 
(d, 1605), by his wife Margaret, who was 
of the blood royal [see Pom, Maboarex^. 
Born in March 1600 at Stourton Castle in 
Staffordshire, he was carefully brought up 
by his mother, and then spent five years at 
the school of the Charterhonsa at Sheen. 
Henry YIIl was much interested in his edu- 
cation, and paid 131. for his maintenance at 
school in 1612. Soon afterwards he was 
sent to Oxford, to the house of the Carmelite 
friars. Subsequently he matriculated as a 
nobleman at Magdalen College. On 8 June 
1613 the Idng ordered the prior of St, Prides- 
wide’a to ^ive him a pension, which he was 
bound to give to a clerk of the king's nomina- 
tion, until he could provide him with a com- 
petent benefice (Cal. cjfSeary VIII, vol, L 
No. 4190). Pole's studies at Oxford were 
directed by Thomas Linaoro [q-v.] and Wil- 
liam Latimer (1480 P-1645) [q. v.j, and he is 
said to have attracted much attention in a 
disputation of some days' duration when still 
alo^at a hoy. In June 1616 he graduated 
B.A. (Woop, AfhencB, i. 279). \Vhile a 
youth, and still a layman, he was presented 
to the oollegialo churcli of Wimhorne min- 
ster, the inoumhent of which bore the title 
of dean (12 Feb. 1618 j Gal. ofBenry VIII, 
vol. ii. No. 8493), to the prebend of fioscombe 
(19 March 1617-18), and that of Yatminstcr 
Secunda (10 April 1619), both in Salisbury 
Cathedral. From infancy hia mother had 
destined himfor the chur^, and he intended 
taking orders later in life (ti. vol. xi. No. 92). 

In Februaiy 1521, at his own wish, he wos 
sent by the king to Italy, with lOOf. towards 
his expenses for a year (i6. lii. p, 1644). At 
Padua, in May and June, he formed a mend- 
ship with the scholars Longolius, Bembo, 
Nicolas Leonious, and his own countryman, 
Thomas Lupaet [q, v.^ His revenues from his 
benefices, together with the king's allowance, 
enabled him to practise mudi hospitality. 
Yet he preferred a quiet life, and was em- 
barrassed on his arrival by the attentions 
paid to him as the king of England’s kinsman 
by the magistrates of Padua, Longolius died 
in his house there, and left Mm Ms library (ilt. 
iiL 2460, 2466), Pole wrote the anonymous 


life prefixed to Longolius’s collected writings 
(Florence, 1624). He sent congratulations 
to Clement YII on his election (19 Nov. 
1523), and received a kindly acknowledgment 
encouraging him in Ms studies. Erasmus 
opened a, correspondence with Mm in 1625, 
introducing to him the Polish scholar John a 
Lasco [q. v.l (>4. No. 1686), and he himself 
wrote to Carmnal Wolsey that he was every- 
where much sought after — though he mo- 
destly believed it was on the king’s account 
rather than his own (t6. No, 1 636). He was 
nrgod_ by his family to return to England 
early in 1626; but he lingered m order to 
visit Rome, where he was received with 
great marks of distinction. He returned to 
England in 1627 after five yeais’ absence. 
He met with a very cordial welcome from the 
king and queen, but continued Ms studies 
at tne Carthusian monastery at Sheen. 

Bnring his absence from England, on 
14 Feb. 1628-4 he was nominated fellow of 
Corpus Chiisti College, Oxford, by Richard 
Foxe or Pox [q.v.], bi Aop of Winoliester, the 
foimder, but lie never seems to bare been ad- 
mitted. On 12 Aug. 1627, though lie was still 
a layman, he was Sected dean of Exeter (Lk 
Nbvh). In 1629, anxious to avoid the crisis 
likely to spring from the king’s proceedings 
against Queen Catherine, he obtained with 
somo difficulty the king's peimissiou to pur- 
sue his studies at Parts. Henry jiaid Mm the 
usual loo/, ‘ fur one year's exhibition bofore- 
haud,’ in October 1629 (Cal. vol. iv. No. 0003, 
V. 316). At Paris he soon received a letter 
from the king requuring him to obtain from 
the university there opinione in his favour 
respecting the projected divorce. He sought 
to excuse himself on the gronnd of inexpe- 
rience, and the king ultimately sent Edward 
Fox [q. V.] to assist him. But the work being 
only to obtain opinions — which he could 
collect without compromising himself— Pole 
did what he could, and won commendations 
at home for 'actiM stoutly iu the kingr’s 
behalf (ih. vol.iv. No. 6262). Throe hundred 
crowns, apparently in addition to the yearly 
exhibition, were remitted on 29 April 1630 
*to Mr. Pole, the king’s scholar’ (I'i. v. 749), 
The university of Paris came to the decision 
which Henry desired, owing to the inter- 
ference of Francis I, In July Pole, by the 
king's orders, returned home. 

Although he withdrew to the charteihouso 
at Sheen, no was invited, on Wolsey’s death 
in November, to accept either the vacant 
arohbishoprio of York or the bishopric of 
Winchester. The king’s aim was to obtain 
his avowed support for Ms divorce, and the 
archbishopric was vehemently pressed on Mm 
by the king's friends. Pole entertained 
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genuine affectioa foi the hing, and hesitated 
to afi'roul him by a refusal ; but no bribe 
could induce him to palter -with his convic- 
tions. In. a moment of weakness he said ha 
believed he had found a means of satisfying 
the king without offence to his own con- 
science. The Mng gave him an interview at 
York Place. At nrst Polo was tongue-tied. 
At length he eirhorted Henry not to ruin 
his fame and destroy his soul by perse- 
verance in wrong. The king in ffiry put his 
hand to his dagger. Pole left the chamber 
in tears (see the different accounts of the story 
in Poll, i. 261-C2, and Calendar, voL xii. 
pt. i. Ho. 4M). At the same time Pole, at 
the king's inquest, wrote a paper, very likely 
just after the interview, giving his opinion 
on the king’s scruples and how to deal with 
them. The treatise itself does not seem to be 
extant, but a full account of its contents is 
given by Oranmer in a letter to Anne Bo- 
leyn’s father, written on 13 .Tune 1631, in 
which ho says that it was ‘much contrary to 
the king’s purposo ; ’ but the arguments were 
set for& with such wisdom and eloquence 
that if they were pubhehod it would be im- 
possible, Oranmer thought, to persuade people 
to the contrary. Polo pointed out the danger 
of revmng controversies as to the succes- 
sion, then he atlookod the arguments on the 
Idng’a side, and urged Ileiiry to defer to the 
pope’s judgment (Stetpu, Cramner, App. 
No.]). The king took Pole’s counsel in good 
part {Cal. Venetian, v. S44), and was almost 
inclined to abandon the divorce. Thomas 
OromweU [q. v.], however, whom Pole re- 
garded as on emissary of Satan , induced him to 
persevere. "With deep dislike Polo saw soon 
afterwards the concession of royal supremacy 
wrung from the clergy. He was present, pro- 
bably with a deputation of the clergy, when 
the king refused a large sum voted to him by 
convocation unless it were panted to him as 
head of tho church of England {De Unitata 
Eeal. f. 19). He may also nave been present 
in convocation in the same year when tho 
title, with the qualification 'as far as the 
law of Ohrist allows,’ was silently conceded, 
ofrer three days’ etrenuoue opposition. His 
statement that he was absent whon the royal 
supremocy was enacted {ib, f. 82) dea^ 
refers to the parliamentary act of 1634. H!e 
was then at Padua. Pole, apprehensive of 
tho further consequenoee of Cromwell's pre- 
dominance, petitioned to be allowed to devote 
himself to the study of theology abroad. He 
told Henry that if' he remained in England 
and had to attend parliament (as he would 
be expected to do) while tbo divorce was dis- 
cussed, he must speak according to his con- 
science. In January 1682 Henry thought it 
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prudent to lot him go {Cal. v. No. 737), lie 
and Hem-y parted good friends, and the king 
continued his pensions. 

Pole settled at Avignon for a, few months, 
but soou removed to Padua, whore he spent 
some years, paying frequent visits to Venice. 
Erom Padua he wrote to the king a care- 
fully considered letter, full of powerful argu- 
ments against the divorce, whose wisdom the 
king and Oromwell praised. Meanwhile his 
friends in England caused him to be insti- 
tuted in his aWnce (20 Dec. 1632) 1o tilie 
vicarage of Piddletown in Dorset, a living 
in the patronage of his family. lie resigned 
it three years later. In order to hold it lio 
was dispensed ‘propter defectum siiscoptioiiie 
eacrorum ordimim’ (IIviauiNH, Dorset, ii, 
824). 

At Padua he took into his house the great 
classical profeseor La.izaro Biionamici, with 
the view of ro-studyiiig Greek and Latin lile- 
rature ; but the thought of whot was going 
on in England induced him to devote himeslf 
more ordontly to philosophy and theology. 
At Venice or at Padua Pols made the ao- 
^ointanco of two lifelong frionds — Gaspar 
Oontaiini, who was creatua a cardinal a year 
before himself, and Ludovico Priiili, a young 
Venetian nobleman, who became ardently 
attached to him. lie camo to know, too, Gian 
Pietro Garaffa, afterwards Paul IV, and, 
amoim other men of worth and gunius, Ludo- 
vico Beccatelli, afterwards his socrotary and 
biographer. 

On Henry’s marriage witli AnnoBoleyiiiii 
1688, and the disinheriting of Princoee k^nry. 
Queen Oatherine and her nephew, Obarlee V, 
alike agreed that Polo’s services might bo em- 
ployedin redressing the wi'ongsofthodivorcod 
queen and her daughter {Gal. Henry VIII, 
vol. vii. No. 1040). Tlio princoss might, it 
was vaguely suggested, hcoomo hie wife, and 
Yorkist and Tudor claims to tlie throne 
might thus be consolidated. It was only in 
June 1686 that Pole was made aware, in a 
letter from the emperor, of tho proposal that 
he should inlerforo. Hie first fueling vtaa 
alarm at the responsibility. Hut ho agrood 
to make experiment of peaceful medial ion 
after a method of his own {Cal, .SiMinish, 
vol. V. pt. ii. No. 63 j of. vol, viii. No. 880), 

Pole was anxious at this time to avoid all 
chance of a civil war in England (»'/;. No. 
129), and Henry VIII had already offered 
him, he vainly hoped, an opportniiity of pro- 
moting peace. In the latter part of 1634 the 
king had, through Thomas Rtarkoy ,who seoins 
to have been Pole’s clinplain at Padua, and 
was on a visit to England, lequosled I’olo’s 
opinion on the two points, whether marriage 
with a deceased brotlicr'swife was permissible 
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by divine law, and whether p^al supremacy 
was of divine institution. It Pole could not 
agree with the royal view, Henry added, ha 
must state his own candidly, and then come to 
England, where the Icing would dud honou]> 
able employment for him in other matters. 
Starkey’s letter reached Pole at Yenice in 
April, and Pole asked for further time for 
study before coming home. Starkey mean- 
while deemed it prudent to £^ve the king 
some indication of Pole’s general political 
views, and set them forth in the form of on 
imaginary dialogue between Pole and the now 
deceased Thomas Lupset. Pole was rep^- 
sented as in theory a reformer, strongly alive 
to the donors of the prerogath e, hut enthdy 
loyal to a Sing like Henry v HI, who was in- 
capable of abusing it (ib. No. 317 ; Starkey’s 
treatise printed in Englcmtl in the Heign of 
Henry VIII, by J. M. Cowpor, for the Early 
English Text Soc.) Henry was not offended 
at an abstract theory expounded in this way. 

The king caused Cromwell, in December 
1684, to write to Pole with some impatience 
for his answer to the two questions (Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. ix. No. 9S8). But his reply 
was taking the form of a long treatise^ ‘Pro 
Ecclcsiasticfe Hnitatis Defensione,’ winch he 
did not finish till May 1636. His arguments 
were aimed at peacefully deterring Henry 
from further wrongdoing, and were solely 
intended for the king’s eyes. The work 
was a severe criticism of his proceedings, 
written not without pnin and tears, for the 
high estimate ho had formed of Henry’s 
character had been bitterly disappointed. 
The king, dissembling his uidignation, re- 
peated his wish that Pole should repair to 
England; but Pole alleged the severe laws 
the king had himself promulgated os a suffi- 
cient excuse. Betters from his nearest rela- 
tives at home threatened to renounce him if 
he did not return and make hie peace with 
the king. His friends iu Italy were alarmed 
lest he should, in spito of the manifest danger, 
revisit his country. Paul HI was conse- 
quently induced to summon him to Home 
to a consultation about a proposed general 
couuoil. With some reluctance he obeyed 
the call, and reached Borne in November 
1636. He was lodged by the pope with great 
honour in the Vatican. 

Pole found himself at Borne the youngest 
and most onergetio member of a committee 
summoned by Paul IH, after consultation 
with Pole’s friend Cardinal Contarini,to draw 
up a scheme for reforming the discipline of 
the church. The committee’s report was pub- 
lished in 1688 (Oonsiliiim deleotorum Car- 
dinalhm), Pole was still a layman, but it 
was thought well that he should now take 


deacon’s orders and he made a cardinal. The 
prospect filled him with dismay, and he en- 
deavoured to convince the pope that it wae 
at least untimely. It not only would destroy 
his influence in England, but involve his 
family in some danger. The pope at first 
yielded to these representations ; Wt others 
were so strongly in favour of his promotion 
that he returned to his original piupose. The 
papal chamberlain was despatebed to inform 
Pole of the final resolution, along with a 
biuber to shave his crown ; and Pole sub- 
mitted. He was made a cardinal on 22 Dec. 
1536, deriving his title from the church of 
St. Mary in Cosmedin. In the following 
Februaiw he was nominated papal legate to 
Ei^laud. 

The news of Pole’s cardinalate enraged 
Henry VIH, but he forbore to show any 
open sign of anger. Popular disaffection was 
spreading in tbs north. A conciliatory atti- 
tude was needed to prevent a ^sastrous de- 
velopment. A letter to Pole was drawn up 
on 18 Jan. in the name of the king’s council, 
and w'as despatched apparently on the 20th, 
after being signed by hvorfolk, Cromwell, and 
others, remonstratii^ with him on the tone 
of his hook and of his letters to the king, but 
accepting conditionally a suggestion thrown 
out oy himself that lie should discuss in 
Flanders, with commissioners sent by the 
king, the matters in dispute(Caf. HenryVlII, 
vol. xii. pt. i. No. 126). It woe insisted that 
he should go thither without commission 
from any one. Otherwise recognition of the 
pope’s authority would be assumed. Pole 
replied from Borne on 16 Feb. that he had 
oiuy obeyed the king’s request in writing, 
aud had done his utmost to keep the cou- 
teuts of the book secret from all but the king 
himself. He was ready, however, to treat 
with the king’s commissioaora in France or 
Flanders, but it must be in his capacity of 
legate ^<6. No. 444; au undated Latin trnnsla- 
lioninjPo/i i. 179, is wrongly addressed 
to the parliament of England). 

Foie was straightway despatched by thepope 
to England, and carried with him money with 
which, it was understood, he was 1o encou- 
rage the northern rebels agoiast Henry Yllf. 
On the ioui’uey he resolved to appeal to 
Francis I, the ally of Hemw, aud to per- 
suade the French kmg to eimort Henry to 
return to the Boman church an. his only 
safety. With Giberti, bishop of Verona, a 
known friend of Engird, to whom Henry, 
if he dislilced receivinga cardinal, might give 
a more favourable reception, Pole accordingly 
set out. After five weeks’ travelhog, they 
reached Lyons on 24 March. Henry VIII 
had arushed the northern rebellion before 
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Pole loft Pome, But Piancis I and tlie 
emperor were at war, and neither wished to 
offend Henry lest he should take part with 
the other against him, Henry demanded of 
Francis I that Foie should he delivered up to 
him ns a traitor, Eranois promised not to 
receive Pole as legate. Though the cardinal 
made a public entry into Paris, he was in- 
formed that his presence in France was incon- 
venient, and that ho must leave the country. 

Much mortiffod, he witlidrow to Oamhray, 
which was neutral territory, and remain^ 
there more than a month, awaiting a safe- 
conduct from Mary, queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, in order to get awely 
away. But the English ambassador at her 
court insisted thatif he entered im^rial terri- 
tory he should he delivered up to JHemy, and 
efforts were made by English agents to as- 
sassinate or kidnap him. Queen Mary excused 
herself from seeing him, and sent an escort in 
Ma|’ to convey him from Oambrajj' to Li6ge, 

night. ^£110 tho territory of the cardinal 
of Liege he was safe from further demands 
for his extradition. 

The cardinal of Lidge (Erord de la March) 
lodged Polo in his own palace, and with 
princely liberality pressed upon his accept- 
ance large sums of money for his expenses. 
No stranger could outer or leave Lidge un- 
oxamined while Polo was there. And ho 
remained there nearly three months (Epp. 
Poll, ii., Diatriba ad Epistolas, cii-ciii, eix- 
cv). At length the pope ordered him to re- 
turn to Borne, which he reached in October. 
He remuned there till the following em-ing 

K , when he aocompauied Paul III to 
leting at Nice between Francis I ond 
Charles V. At the first interview of tho em- 
peror and the pope the former desired to bo 
made acquainted with Pole, who accordingly 
wailed on the emperor at Yillafranca, and 
was very cordially received. After the meet- 
ing he spent some time at his friend Priuli's 
country house near Venice, and thence moved 
to Padua. There news reached him of the 
arrest in England of his brother Sir Geoffrey. 
He himself, in Venetian territory, was beset 
by spies and would-bo assassins — one of them 
the plausible ecoundrel Philips who had be- 
trayed the martyr Tindal. Tu October bo 
removed to Home. Not many weeks later 
be was refrised an audience by the pope, be- 
cause he had just received such distressing 
news of Pole’s family that he could not bear 
to look him in the face. HU eldest brother, 
Lord Montague, had been arrested on a charge 
of treason, and with him his mother and 
some dear and intimate friends. 

Pole felt that his own griefs were those of 


his country and even of Europe. Tho only 
cure was to be sought in a restoration of 
papal authority in England by a league of 
clu'istian princes against Henry. He there- 
fore accepted a mission from the pope to 
visit the emperor in Spain, aitd afterwards 
iVancisI. He left Rome on 27 1)ec.l6S8,and, 
to avoid Henry’s hired assassins, travollod in 
disguise, with few attendants. By tho end of 
January 1689 ho reached Barcelona, and he 
was with the emperor at Toledo in the middle 
of February. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the lOnglUh 
amboBsador, vainly demanded his extradition 
08 a traitor. Charles readied that ' if ho were 
his own traitor, coming from tlio Holy Fat her 
at Rome, he could nut refuse him audience.’ 
In other respects he was not more successful 
than before. Charles V replied that ho was 
notinolined totakeoffeusive mensuros against 
England until he was euro of tho co-opera- 
tion of France. 

While on his return joimioy, at Gorona in 
Catalonia (not La Gironde, as in the ‘ Spianish 
Calendar/ vol. vi. pt. i. p. 146), Pole learned 
that an English exile was seeking to asaas- 
sinate him m hope of earning pardon from 
Henry for past misdeeds. This knowledge, 
combined with a fear that an immediate visit 
to Franco might lead to closer union between 
England and tho ompornr, led him tu return 
for a time to Oarpontras, a neutral place in tho 
papol torriloy near Avignon. lie, however, 
commissionod Parnaglia, abbot of San Soluto, 
a Piedmontese belonging to liis household, 
who had boon with him at Toledo, to deliver 
his message to P’rancis and inquire if ho 
should como himself. Parpmgliawas rocoired 
politely, hut was told that Pole’s prusonco in 
BVance was not desired. Polo dospatohed 
Parpaglia to Romo to givo a full account of 
tho two missions. Polo’s expenses had not 
only far exceeded his allowances, but had 
absorbed nearly all his savings. 

The pope was satisflod that the failure of 
the missions was not duo to Polo, and on tho 
death of Cardinal Campcggiorji. v.], who was 
titular bishop of Siilishury, offered the sue to 
Pole. Polo, who was still at Oarpi'ntrns, de- 
clined it. Meanwhile, in England, parlia- 
ment had passud, in 1689, an act of allaindor 
gainst Pole and all his family, excepting Rir 
Geoflrey. When ho had nows of his mother’s 
execution in 1641, ho said, 'I am now the 
son of a martyr. This is the king's re waid for 
her care of his daughter’s education ; ’ but 
added calmly, 'Lot ns be of good choor. We 
have now one patron more in heaven.’ Deeply 
depressed, he found his best comfort in tlio 
quietude of Oarpentras, and with much reluc- 
tance obeyed the pope’s summons to Rome in 
1640. Tho pope assigned him a bodyguard j 
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and, in order to supply him with means suit- 
able to his birth aud station, conferred on him 
whatwas called the legationof thepatrimony, 
that is to say, the seoiuar government of that 
portion of the States of the Church called the 
patrimony of St. Peter. Viterbo ms the 
capital of the district which lay between the 
Tiber and Tuscany. Pole’s government was 
distinguished by a leniency strongly contrast- 
ing with Henry VIII’s severity. After the 
arrest of two ^Englishmen, who, on examina- 
tion, were compelled to confess that they had 
been sent to assassinate him, he remitted the 
capital penalty, and merely sent them for a 
low days to the galleys. 

In 1641, when Oonterini was despatched 
by the po^e to the diet at Patisbon, he took 
counsel with Pole, and never was the breach 
between Borne and the protestants more 
nearly healed than by their able and concilia- 
tory policy. Pole appreciated clearly the fact 
that the heart of the controversy lay in the 
doctrine of justilication, on which, indeed, his 
own views were not unlike those of Luther, 
and on this subject an understanding was 
almost arrived at. 

In 1642 he was one of the three legates 
appointed by the pope to open the council 
of Trent ; but delays Mlowem and the council 
only met for despatch of business in Decem- 
ber 1646. He spent some time of the interval 
in writing the treatise * De Ooncilio.’ He 
was with his two colleagues at Trent when a 
solemn commencement was mode on 13 Dec., 
after which there was an adjournment over 
Christmas till 7 Jan. 1646. Then matters 
proceeded smoothly till the fifth session in 
June, when a rheumatic attack compelled 
Pole to leave for his friend Priuli’s country 
house at Padua, whence he corresponded 
with the council, and gave his opinion on the 
decrees it passed. The subject at that time 
was justification, and ungenerous sneers have 
been pointed at his iUness as a diplomatic one, 
because his own view in that matter indined 
to the protestant side. 

He returned to Borne on 16 Nov. by 
permission of the pope, who found his ser- 
vices of value in his correspondence with 
foreim courts. "When nows reached Polo of 
the&ath of Henry VIH (January 1647), he 
was anxious that the pope should use the em- 
peror’s aid to reclaim his native country iixim 
schism. He strongly urged the pope to send 
legates to the emperor and to Prance ; while 
he wrote to the privy council, reprasenting 
that now it would be necessary to redress 
many wrongs done during the late reign, but 
that he would not press those done to mmself 
and his own family more than was consistent 
with the public peace. He warned the coun- 


cil, however, that no firm foundation could 
belaid for future prosperity without the Holy 
See, and that the English people were fortu- 
nate in having a prae to whom their interests 
were very dear. The privy council declined 
to receive his messenger. 

Pole was not discouraged. Next year ho 
sent to England Ms trusted servant Throg- 
morton to remonstrate on the incivility wiui 
which he had been treated, and to point out 
the dangers of their situation, especially if the 
emperor broke with England on account of 
changes in religion. Throgmorton failed to 
obtain an audience, but received on indirect 
answer from the Protector Somerset that any 
letters the cardinal might write privately 
would be fully considered, and that any emis- 
sary he might choose to send into Prance or 
Plunders, to speak for him, would have a 
passport sent him to come to England 
JPopers, Domestic, Edw. VI, vol. v. No. 9). 
A few months later, on 6 April 1649, Pole 
despatched two special messengers to th^ro- 
tector, and a letter to Dudley, earl of Wor- 
-wick, offering, if they declined to allow Ms 
own return, to repair to some neutral place 
near the English Channel to discuss points 
of difference. Although his messengers this 
time were treated with courtesy, they were 
dismissed with a written answer repumating 
any wish for conciliation. Pole wrote, the 
letter said, like a foreign prince. Tb^ in 
England had no need or the pope. If Pole 
wished to return to his country, the council 
would mediate for Ms pardon; and to show 
him the true state of matters there with re- 
spect to religion, they sent Mm a copy of 
the new prayer-book approved by parliament 
(iJ. vol. vii. No. 28). 

Pole still persevered, and again sent two 
messengers to England with a long letter 
(7 Sept. 1649) to the protector, in which he 
^minted out that he had done no offence, 
either to Edward or even to Ms father, for 
which he should require a pardon. As to 
their proceedings in religion, he was not con- 
vinced of their sincerity. While he was con- 
cluding, news reached him of the rebellions 
in Norfolk and the west of England, which 
seemed a sufficient commentary on aU that 
he had said. Among the fifteen articles of 
the western rebels, the twelfth was a demand 
that Cardinal Pole should be sent for from 
Borne and admitted to the king’s council 
(Stbtpb, Oranmer, App. 836, ed. 1812). 

On 10 Nov. 1649 Pole’s mend Paul HI 
died, one of Ms lust acts being to confer upon 
Pole the abbacy of Gavello or Canalnuovo in 
Polcsina. There was much betting at bankers’ 
shops in Borne as to Ms successor, and Pole’s 
name soon distanced all competitors. One 
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evening' two cardinals came to visit Pole in 
his cell, and begged him, ae he had already 
two-thirds of the votes of the conclave, to 
come into the chapel, where they would molte 
him pope by ‘ adoration.’ Pole, who was as 
much impressed 'with the responsibilities as 
with the dignity of St. Peter’s chair, induced 
them to put the ceremony off till the morning, 
and thus lost his chance. His supporters 
weremainly those cardinals who favoured the 
emperor, and they remained steady to him 
throughout the protracted contest. But to- 
wards its close the Prenoh party gained head ; 
a compromise was thou^t advisable, and 
Pole himself cordially agreed to the election 
of Cardinal de Monte, who then easily car- 
ried the day (8 Peb. 1650), and toohthe name 
of Juliue III. Pole, it is eaid, in the expecta- 
tion of being elected, composed an oration to 
thank the assembled cardinals (GBA.iiArrus, 
De Caaibm VirorwnDlmtnuin,f), 21^. lie 
undoubtedly prepared a treatise, ‘ De Summo 
Pontiflee.’ on the powers and duties of the 
papal oilice. The new pope, who had not 
favoured Pole’s own claim, was greatly 
touched by his disinterestedness. Though in 
June 1660 he conferred on another cardinal 
the leg^ation of the patrimony given to Pole 
by his predecessor, he ohargM the revenues 
with a pension of ouo hundred crowns for 
Pole, and appointed him one of threo cardi- 
nals to draw up the bull for the resumption 
of the counoil at Trent. The emperor, too, 
gave Pole apension of two thousand ducats out 
of ths see of Burgos, and another out of that 
of Granada; hut those were irre^larly paid. 

The council of Trent wos abruptly sus- 
pended in April 1662 in consequence of the 
war in Europe, and Polo, anxious t o bo out of 
tbe turmoil tob of war and politics, retired, 
with tbe pope’s loave, iu the spring of 1663 to 
(be monastery of Maguzzano on the Logo di 
Garda belonging to the Benedictine order, of 
which he had wr some years bean cardinal 
protector. B!ere he acceded to the wish of his 
friends to prepare for publication his treatise 
‘ Pro Defensione,’ which had been set up in 
type with the pope’s sanction hut without 
Pole’s knowledge and iu his absence from 
Pome in 1630, The toxt apparently followed 
a first draft divided iut o four books : the ma- 
nuscript sent to Ilenry Vni (which is now in 
the Itecord Office) was one connected treatise, 
There were also some variations, the most im- 
portant of which were the passogea alluding 
to the king’s connection with Mary Boleyn, 
whioh in 'tue manuscript sent to tho king he 
suppressed. All that tho book needed was 
a preface. This Pole now drew up iu the 
form of a letter to Edward VI, in wliich he 
explained, as delicately as he could, the cir- 


cumstances which had led him to compose 
the work, and vindicated his own loyalty and 
regard for the late king’s best interests. But 
before this letter was sent to press Edward VI 
was dead, and tbe preface remniuod in manu- 
script till the middle of tho Iasi century, wlien 
it was included by Quirini iu the groat edi- 
tion of Pole’s oorrespondenoo. The treatise 
itself appeared, without ony preface or dote 
of publicatiou, in 1664 (C«i, Slate 
Venetian, vol. v. No. 001). Nuxt year a 
second edition was piiblishud by prut esl ant 
hands in Germany, with a numhor of aiili- 
papol tracts appended, and a letter profi.vod 
Irom the penof Vergurius (onco a qiapal lognte, 
hut then a prolestniit), repeating, with strong 

» spirit, an old iiisinuatioii that tlio work 
ieen kept back from publication dis- 
honestly. Pole was more troulilod by other 
malicious iiisinuatiouB mado in past years 
Qgaiuat his cbanictor at Komc. Ilis rivnls 
in the papal olection had imputed to_ liim 
heresy in doctrine, ovorgreat Ion i t y in his g o- 
vernmont at Viterbo, ond personal impurity, 
lie woe moved to write a defence of himself, 
which Cardinal Oarafla wisely advised him 
not to publish. As others, Iiowovor, took a 
different view, he only rofrainod in deference 
to the pope himself, to whom lie referred the 
matter. Tho scandal that ho had a natural 
child rested on the fact (hat lie had roscuod 
a poor Englii^ girl, whoso mother had died 
at Homo, from tho danger of an immoral life 
^ plaoiiig her hi a Itoinou convent. As 
Cfardinal Oaraffa, Polo’s worm Mond hithortn, 
disbelieved those imputations, it is not mute 
clear how thoy led to a tomporni’y cooriinsa 
on his part. Such, however, is thu fact , and, 
though Oariifi'a soon confossod his error ond 
expressed tho highest ceteum for L’olu, sumo 
pudgo remained, and was revived a few years 
later, when Oanufa bocamo Paul J V. 

The news of Edward Vi’s doath, soon fol- 
lowed by that of Mary’s bloodless triimiph 
over the factious attempt to provont her suc- 
cession, reochod Polo at La Garda early iu 
August. lie at once wrote to the popo of 
the hopeful prospect of recovoring England 
from ^Border and scliism. Julius 111 had 
already tokon action, and sont to Polo briefs 
and a commission constituting him legate to 
Quoon Mary as well as to tho omperor and to 
llonry II of Prance, through whoso torritory 
he_ might pass on his way to England. On 
thie Pole wrote to the queen oongratulaliug 
her on her accession, and asking diroctions 
as to the time and mode iu which ho might 
beet discharge his legation and rostoie pupal 
authority. The queen shared hie anxioty, but 
in other quarters the opinion prevailed that 
England woe far too unsottlcd to ruoeive a 
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legate yet. The emperor hold that Mary 
ought to be married to his son Philip before 
the relations of England to the see of Home 
could he satisfactorily adjusted, and deemed 
it prudent to keep Pole out of the way tiU 
that marriage was a ccomplished. In England 
it was suggested that Pole should come to 
England and marry the queen himself. Pole 
had no such aspirations, and wrote to the 
emperor of the great importance of imme- 
diately reconciling England with Home. But 
the more worldly-minded pope, Julius IIT, 
perceived that postponement was inevitable, 
and, in order to preserve Foie's mission from 
an appearance oi undignifled inactivity,made 
over to him the unpromising task of endea^ 
vouring to make peace between the emperor 
and Henry II. With this further mission 
imposed on him, Pole decided to visit the 
emperor at Brussels, and on his way arrived 
on 1 Oct. at Trent. Thence, in a second 
letter to Mary, he protested gainst the delay 
of the religious settlement. Passing through 


the Tyrol, Tie stayed some clays with the cor- 
dinal-hishop of Augsburg, at Dillingen, on 
the Danube, where he received Mary’s reply 
to his first note, stating that she could not 
restore ' ' 


authority offhand. The mes- 
senger, Henry Penning, also brought secret 
messages bid^gPole travel slowly towards 
Brussels, where he would receive letters from 
her agsizi. His nephew, Thomas Stafford, 
visited him at Ddlingen, and spoke sharply 
against Mary’s proposed union with Philip. 
Pole rebuked hie nrosuinptiou, A few days 
later, when three leagues from Billingen, ho 
was met by Don Jnon do Mendoza, who told 
him that the emperor thought both his mis- 
sions untimely, and wished him to come no 
further till a more favourable opportunity. 
Pole remonstrated, but returned to DiUingen 
to await the pope’s oommands. 

That Pole whon he went to England would 
at once have the flrslplacemMory’e confidence 
was generally anticipated. Accordingly the 
emperor stopped even his moase^ers going 
over to her, and the agents of the Engliw go- 
vernment did the same (rf. N6goc. deNoaiUea, 
ii.224; Cdl. State Papers, 'Eot., Maxy,p.34). 
Mary now wrote to him, in official Latin, that 
his immediate coming would be inexpedient, 
and snbseqneutly that his coming as legate 
would he extremely dangerous. The pope en- 
deavoured to meet the mfficulty by panting 
Pole j^rmission, if he found it expedient, to 
go to England as a private person, resuming 
the legatine capacity when he could do so -with 
prudence. Pole, however, found a new envoy 
to plead his cause with the emperor in the 
person of Eriar Peter Soto, once his majoaty’s 
confessor, now professor of divinity m the 


university of DiUingen, whom he sent to 
Brussels in November. Soto’s persuasions 
seem to have been effective, or CWles him- 
self felt that Pole could no longer do much 
harm at Brussels. On 22 Dec. the emperor 
invited him thither, and in January 1554 he 
gave him a magnificent reception. 

Mary's marriage was practicaUy concluded. 
Pole, who had kept silence on the subject, 
declared, when asked his private opinion by 
Soto, that he thought the queen would do 
well not to marry at aU. Wyatt’s rebeUion in 
January justified at once such on opinion and 
the emperor’s argument that England was 
not ‘ mature ’ for a legate. Pole was driven 
to occupy himself with his second mission — 
for peace between the emperor and Erance. 
And as the emperor’s ministers affirmed that 
the obstacles to an honom’abl^eace did not 
proceed from him, he in Eebruory left 
Brussels for Paris. On his way he drew up a 
very able address to both princes, full of argu- 
ments, alike from past experience and from 
policy, against the continuance of the war. 
He arrived at St. Denis on 12 March ; the 
French king received him ot EontaineWeau 
on the 29tU. Ho remained there till 6 April, 
and made a public entry into Pans on thefith. 
He met with a very gratifying reception in 
Erance. Peisonally he produced a most foi- 
vourable impression on Henry 11 ; but the 
conferences, though encouraging, held out 
slender hopes of peace. 

On hie return to Brussels he was very coolly 
received by the emperor (21 April), owing to 
growing rumours of his dislike of Mary’s mar- 
ria^o. Pole vindicated the reticence he had 
maintained in the first instance, and declared 
that be cordially accepted the queen’s deci- 
sion when announced to him, bmieving that 
it was taken with a view to reform reu^on, 
and, if possible, secure the succession. Pole 
soon found, however, that the emperor wiahed 
hun to he recalled. Pole referred the matter 
to the pope, but in the meantime remainod 
at Brussels, while Philip went to England 
and wos married. On 11 July Pole sent 
Philip a letter of congratulation. 

Pole had already been consulted by Mary 
in Bpu'itual matters, and had rendered him- 
self indispensable. Neither the church nor 
the realm of England had yet been reconciled 
to Home. But numerous bishops and married 
clergy had already been deprived, and as their 
places could only he filled by recourse either 
to the papal legate or to the pope, the queen 
had presented twelve bishops to Foie, of 
whom six were consecrated on 1 April. The 
position of affairs rendered Pole’s presence in 
England absoluldy necessary, and the pope 
urged the emperor not to keep Pole away 
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any longer. But Foie's attainder had still to 
be reversed in parliament, and, &om what 
was reported of his views on the subject, the 
possessors of church property felt that his 
coming might threaten their titles. The pope 
was willing to remove the latter dilhculty, 
and gave the legate large dispensing powers, 
so that holders of church lands might not bo 
disturbed. But the emperor, whose interests 
were now the same with those of the king and 
queen, was not satisfied that these powers 
were large onoiijgh. The traditional unpopu- 
larity of legatme jurisdiction in England, 
which coq 14 oiiiy be exercised by roval license, 
mode it moreover desirable to oareMly weigh 
the terms on which it was conceded before the 
lerate arrived. 

Pole was in despair. He wrote a power- 
ful letter of expostulation to Philip, dedar- 
ing that he had been a year hnoching at the 
palace gates, although he had suffered long 
years of exile only for maintaining Marys 
rights to the succession. Philip, in reply, sont 
over Henard, the imperial ambassador at the 
English court, to Brussels to confer with him. 
The main difficulty was about the church pro- 
perty in secular hands. Pole refused to re- 
cognise Ihe title of the lay proprietors, or to 
stme a bargain with them on behalf of the 
chuioli. But general and immediate restitu- 
tion was dearly out of the question, and he 
at length consented to leave the matter in 
abOTauce, in the hope that the king and queen 
and other holders of church property would 
as a matter of conscience restore wuat and 
when they could. The divines at Home took 
the more practical view that the alienation of 
church goods was justifiable, if it proved 
the means of restoring a realm to the faith 
(j^p. iv. 170-3). 

Benard was satisfied wit h Pole's assurance, 
and Lords Paget and Hastings (the latter a 
nephew of Pole’s) were sent to conduct him 
to England (November). The queen prayed 
him to come not as legato, hut only as cardmol 
and ambassador. On 13 Nov. parliament re- 
versed his attdnder. Travdhug by gentle 
stages, on account of his weak health, through 
Ghent and Bruges, he was reedved at Calais 
on 19 Nov. with many peals of beUs and 
salvoes of artillery, N ext morning he reached 
Dover in a royal yacht. 

There he was saluted by Anthony Browuo, 
flistviscount Montague [q.vj, Thirlby, bishop 
of Ely, and a number or tne nobility, who 
brought him a letter ii'om the queen, to 
whicb Philip had added a few words in his 
own hand, thanking him for comi^. Nicholas 
Har^afleld [q, v. 1 archdeacon of Cfauterhury, 
inquired iuhehaJf of the chapter whether he 
would be received in that city as legate. But 


he declined, as the realm was still sohismati- 
cal, and the queen had not desired it. At- 
tended by a large company of noblemen end 
gentlemon, Pole rode on to Canterbury, wliioh 
he entered by torchlight. Harpsfield received 
him with a fine oration, which moved the 
company to teare. But Pole stopped his 
oratory when, towards the close, the spoakor 
turned the diecouiao to eulogy of luius^r. At 
Eochester a request that he would come to 
her as legate reached Pole from the queen, A 
patent had already been granted him on tlio 
loth, in advance oi his coming, to enable him 
to exercise legatine funclions in England 
(WiimiTB, iv. 109). At Gravesend his ca- 
valcade had incroaaed to five hundred horse. 
There the Earl of Shrowebury and Tuustall, 
bishop of Durham, presented him with loUers 
under the great sc^, certifying the repeal of 
all laws jiassed against him in the two pre- 
ceding reigns (Xa«'<f(i’Jaurnql«,i, 409). From 
Qravesoud he sailed u]) tiie TiiamoB in the 
queen’s barge, with bis silver cross fixed in 
Iho prow (34 Nov.) The king and queen 
received him moat cordially at 'Whitohall, 
and in the prosonco ohambor lio, iindur a 
canopy of state, formally pruaeiited to thorn 
the briefs of his legation. H a then was con- 
ducted by Qordiner to Lainbelh Palooo. 

Three days later (27 Nov.) Socrotiuy Potre 
[see Pbtbu, Sib Wir.MAMJ summoned the 
two houses of parliament to court to hoar a 
declaration from the legate. Pole, duspito a 
weakvoice, delivered a long oration, in which 
lie said he was como to restore the lost glory 
of the kingdom. On the feast of St, Andrew 
(30No V.) lords and commons presented a joint 
supplication tothokingandquoon,who there- 
upon publicly intorcedod with the legato to 
absolve them from their long schism and dis- 
obedience. Pole, who was seated, uttered a 
few words about the special gi-ace shown by 
Qod to a ropontaut nation, thou ho rose and 
pronounced the words of absolution. 

On 2 Dec., tho first Sunday in Advonl, ho 
proceeded in slate, at the invitation of tho 
coiporation, to St. Paul’s. High mass was 
celebrated, and Biehojji Gardiner preached 
from the text (Eom, xiu. llh 'It is high timu 
to awako out of sloop.’ On Thuredoy follow- 
ing (6 Deo.) the two houses of convocat ion 
came before Pole at Lambetb, and, knocliug, 
xeemved absolution ‘for all their poi‘juri(>H, 
schisms, and heresies,’ Tho Act 1 & ^ Phil, 
and Mary, o. 8, for rostering tho pope’s siijiro- 
xnaoy, was passed in January loBo, 

Julius III published a jubilee to colubrato 
the restoration of his authority in England, 
but he died on 6 March following. Polo was 
spoken of at Home ns his snccossor,bntMiir- 
cellns n was elected on 9 April iGD6, Uo 
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survived his elevation only three weeks, dying 
on SO April, and at the second vacancy both 
Queen Mary and the court of France beatin-ed 
themselves in Pole’s favour. But on 23 May 
Cardinal Caraffa became pope as Paul IV^ 
Pole himself, meanwhile, was more concerned 
about the re-establishment of peace in Europe. 
Peace conferences were presently arranged to 
t ake place at Merck, near Oalais, on the borders 
of the two hostile countries of France and 
the empire, and he crossed to Calais in the 
middle of May to act as president. The pro- 
spect, however, did not improve, and within 
a month the conferences were broken off, 
and he returned to E^laud. 

On 10 June Paul iV hold his first con- 
sistory at Borne, when English ambassadors 
declared their nation’s repentance for past 
errors. Paul ratified all that Pole had done, 
and said no honour could be paid to Mm 
which would not fall short of his merits. 
After a month’s stay in Borne the ambassa- 
dors returned to England with various bulls, 
one among them being directed against the 
alienation of church property. The hull 
might perhaps have been construed not to 
apply to the owners of church property in 
England, whose rights had already been re- 
cognised both by the legate and by the 
holy see. But it was felt at once to be con- 
tiary to the spirit of the compromise which 
Pole had accepted. He therefore insisted 
on the necessity of excepting England by 
name from its operation. A new bml to that 
effect was issued without hesitation, and was 
read at Paul’s Cross in September (Tixiim, 
Edward VI and Mam, ii. 48^. 

Before Philip left England lor Brnssels in 
October he placed the q^ueen specially under 
the care of the cordinai, who tWeupon took 
up his abode in Greenwich Palace ; and ho 
paid a private visit to Pole Mmself to induce 
Hm to undertolco a supervision of the coun- 
cil’s proceedings. Pole acquiesced, appa- 
rently so far as to receive reports of what 
was done in the council, and to he a referee 
when matters of dispute arose ; hut otherwise 
he dedined to intenere with secular business 
((7«f. of State Papera, Venetian, vi. 178-9; 
oomp. Noailubs, v. 126). He seems never to 
have attended the counciL 

The church’s affairs were oU-absorhing. 
Oranmer, the imprisoned archbishop of Con- 
terhury, wished to confer with Pole per- 
sonally. This the legate declined, os incon- 
sistent with his office; but he wrote to Oran- 
mer twice, in answer to letters to himsell 
and to the queen. The proceedings taken in 
England against Oranmer were sent to Borne 
for judgment, whore sentence of deprivation 
being pronounced against him, the admini- 


stration of the see of Canterbury was com- 
mitted on 11 Bee. to Pole. At the same 
time Pole was raised from the diguity of 
cardinal-deacon to that of cardinm-prieat. 
The queen designed him to succeed Oranmer 
as archbishop. Though he felt it a serious 
additional responsibility, he agreed to accept 
the primacy, on the understanding that he 
should not be compelled again to go to Borne. 
With the hull appointing him to Canterbury, 
Pole received a brief confirming him in his 
old office of legate for the n^tiation of 
peace. Immediately afterwords Pole rejoiced 
to find that, without Ms intervention, a five 
ears’ truce was arranged between the French 
ing and Philip, now king of Spain, at Vau- 
ceUes (5 Feh. 1666-6). 

On 4 Bov. 1655 Pole, having a warrant 
under the great seal for bis protection, bad 
caused a synod of both the convocations to 
assemble before him as legate in the ^apel 
royal at Westminster, Gardiner’s death on 
the 12dh deprived Pole of very powerful aid in 
that reform and settlement of the affairs of 
the church which was the great object of this 
synod. It continued sitting till February 
following, when it was prorogued till No- 
vember, the results of its deliberations being 
meanwhile published on 10 Feb 1666-6 un- 
der the title ‘ Reformatio Angli® ex decretis 
Beginaldi Poli, Csidinalis, Sedis Apostolic® 
Legati.’ In the first of these decrees it 
was emoined that sermnns and processions 
through the streets should take place yearly 
on the feast of St. Andrew, to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the realm to Borne. 

On 20 March 1665-6, at Greenwich, he was 
ordained a priest ot the Grey Friars chorcu, 
and there next day, when Oranmer was burnt 
at Oxford, ho celebrated mass for the first 
time. On Sunday the 22nd he was conse- 
crated at the same church archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Heath, archbishop of York, 
assisted by Bonner and five other bishops of 
the province of Canterbury (Sibxpb, JSoel. 
Mem, iii, 287, 1st ed.) He would have gone to 
Canterbury to be enthroned, but as the queen 
desired his presence in London, he deputed 
oae of the canons to act os his proxy there, 
and received the pallium in great state on 
Ladyday at the ohurch of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
On enturing the church a paper was Lauded 
to him by the parishioners, r^ueating that 
he would favour them with a discourse, wMoh 
ho did extempore and with great fluency at 
the close of the proceedings. 

After Gardiner's death Pole was elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
He acknowledged the ooi^liment in a grace- 
ful letter, doted from Greenwich 1 J^ril 
1656 (which the editor of his letters, Epp, 
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V, 88, has inaccurately lieaded ‘Oollegio 
Oxoniensi’). On 26 Oct. following Oxford 
paid him the same honour, on the resignation 
of Sir John Mason [q, t.] He had previously 
iasned a commission for the visitation of both 
universities, and he soon manifested his ac- 
tivity in revising the statutes at Oxford. 
Ignatius Loyola had invited him to send 
ISnglish youths to Home for their education, 
but Foie, much occupied with the reform of 
the English church and universities, appa- 
rently mund no opportunity to accept tuis 
invitation (j^. v. 116-20). lie was inte- 
rested iu Loyola’s new Society of Jesus, and 
Loyola on his port followed with admiration 
Pole’s work in England, They had corre- 
sponded at times &om the days of Foie’s 
government of Viterbo. 

Both Mary and Foie had underestimated 
the difdculties of reconciling the realm to 
Home. With regard to churw property, the 
most ample papm indulgence could not allay 
all disquiet when the sovereign herself de- 
clined to take advantago of it, and was siu- 
reiidering the religious property in the hands 
of the crown. Tno abrogated laws against 
heresy had been revived by parliiuneut just 
before Pole’s arrival in England, and his con- 
nection with their enforcement was merely 
official. But, like Sir Thomas More and au 
good catholics of the old school, he thought 
^e propagation of false opinion an evil for 
whiw no punishment was too extreme. 
With the actual conduct of prosecutions he 
seems to have had nothing to do (cf, Dixoir, 
Mist, of the Chwoh <f EnglanA, iv. 673). 
Three condemned heretics in Bonner’s diocese 
were pardoned on an appeal to him. lie 
merely enjoined a penance and gave them 
absolution (id. p. 682). 

But Foie had to face difficulties in an un- 
expected quarter. Paul lY, a hot-blooded 
Neapolitan, lon^d to drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples. War broke out between him 
and Philip in Italy, and Pole found that his 
sovereign had become the pope’s enemy, lie 
strongly urged on Philip the unseemliness of 
making war on Christ’s vicar. But the storm 
exten&d itself; the pope made alliance with 
Prance, and the war so recently suspended 
between Prance and Spain was again re- 
newed. Pole now urged Mary not to declare 
herself against Pi'ance on account of her 
husband’s quarrel. But Philip came back to 
England in March 1667 with the express 
object of implicating her in his struggle with 
Prance, upon which Pole retired to his cathe- 
dral city, explaining to him privately that 
the pope’s legate could not visit the pope’s 
enemy. In April, however, Paul IV with- 
drew all his legates from Philip’s dominions. 


and cancelled the legation of Pole. Sir Ed- 
ward Game, the English ambassador at 
Borne, remonstrated. England was neutral, 
and the condition of the country spomally re- 
quired a legate. The pope recognised his 
error, and lamely directed that the native 
legateship always attached to the see of Can- 
terbury should not bo included iu the act of 
revocation. 

The clouds did not disperse. England was 
dragged into the war, and Pole was sum- 
monod from Oaateihury by the king and 
queen, on pain of their displeasure. Philip 
and Mary wrote joint letters to the pope for 
the full restoration of Pole’s legateship. _ Paul 
said it would be unbecoming his dignity to 

f ive back to Pole what he had taken from 
im ; besides, he wanted all his cardinals at 
Home, to consult with him in those difficult 
times. Still, as Mary wished for a legato in 
England, he m>pointod in Polo’s place hor 
old confessor, Frior William I’oLo [ij. v.] A 
brief was sent to Pole relieving him of his 
legateship, and requiring his prosonoo at 
Home. Mary, against Pole’s wish, directed 
the papal messenger lo be detained at Calais, 
and requested Polo to conlinuo bis logalino 
functions. Polo refused, and dospatohod his 
auditor, Niccoln Ormanotlo, lo liome to in- 
form the pope of the state of the case (.sec ox- 
traols from Jiis uiiprintod luHerto thopope 
in Duom'b JZmL of the Chwoh of Jlinfftmid, 
iv. 674-6, >».) llo objected thot the popo had 
not only deprived him of Ids legation, but in- 
sinuated that he was a heretic ; and that no 
pope had ever called a legate into suspicion 
on such grounds while actually exorcising his 
legatiue functions, or had replaced him by 
another, without first citing him lo uload 
his own cause and justify himself of the 
charge fSiurpu, JEcol, Metnoriala, ili. 31, 
ed. 1822). Ormonetto was admitted to an 
audience by the pope on 4 Sept., and spoke 
discreetly in Pole’s behalf. 

The fortunes of war had just oorapolled 
Paul to conclude a peace with Philip, and 
he found it expedient to be ooncilial-ory. lie 
assured Ormnnetto that he considered the 
rumours of Pole’s heresy malicious, and said 
that he would send his nephew, Cardinal 
Ooralla, to Flanders to arrange all difio* 
rences. _ But to others ho maligned Polo as 
a heretic with a malevolence almost sug- 
gesting insanity, and spoke with billoniess 
of all Foie's friends, Ue had imprisoned 
Pole’s disciple, Cardinal Moreno, moinly be- 
cause he wos a disciple of Pole. When the 
Venetian ambassador at Borne requested the 
pope to give tbo bisbopric of Bresoia to Pole’s 
ardent admirer and constant companion in 
England and abroad, Friuli, Paul said he 
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would never consent to bestow it on one 
wbo was of the English cardinal’s ‘ accursed 
school and apostate household.’ 

Cardinal Corafia, however, went to the 
ITetherlands, and Pole restated his case to 
him in correspondence. He also wrote a 
treatise in his defence, recounting his past 
relations with the pope, but threw it, wnen 
completed, into the fire, saying, ‘ Thou 
shalt not tineover thy father’s naltedness.’ 
Eiually he addressed to Paul, on 30 March 
1568, a powerful letter, recommending his 
self-denying Mend Priuli for the vacant 
bishopric 01 Brescia, vindicating himself from 
the vague charges of heresy, and asking for 
some explanation of the pope’s recent treat- 
ment of himself. 

In the course of the summer Pole fell 
mortally ill of a double quartan ague at Lam- 
beth Palace. At seven in the morning of 
17 Nov. Mary, who had been long ill, passed 
away ; at seven in the evening of the same 
day Pole, too, died — so gently wat he seemed 
to have fallen asleep (Cal. Venetian, voLvi. 
Nos. 1286-7). The cardinal’s body lay in 
state at Lambeth till 10 Dec., when it was 
carried with ^eat pomp to Canterbury. There 
it was buried on the ISth, and it still rests 
in St. Thomas’s Chapel. The place was only 
marked by the inscription, ■wioh has now 
disappeared : ‘Depositum Cardiualis Poli,’ 

Pole was a man of slender build, of middle 
staturOj and of fair complexion, his heard 
and hau in youth being of a light brown 
coloim. His eye was bright and cheerful, 
his countenance frank and open. Several 
good portraits of him exist, in aU of which he 
appears in the vestments of a cardinal, with 
a liiretta on his head. One picture by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, now at St. Petersburg (once 
absurdly attributed to Baphael), is a fuU- 
faoed portrait, with a large flowing, wavy 
beard. This must have been painted at Borne 
in the time of Paul HI, when he was in his 
fullest vigour, A large portrait at Lambeth 
is said to have been copied for Archbishop 
Moore from an original in Italy. This pic- 
ture, with others of the same type, shows him 
seated, with a paper in his hand. Lord Arun- 
del of "WardouT has a valuable small panel- 
picture (not by Titian, however, to whom it 
is attributed), showing somewhat carewora 
features and small blue-grey eyes. This 
portrait has been engraved by Lodge. Other 
small panel-portraits of value are preserved 
at Lambeth, at Hardwick Hall (belonging 
to the Duke of Devonebiie), and in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Two early en- 
gravings also deserve notice; One, in the 
'Heruolopa’ (1620), gives the best type 
of his appearance; the other, which is earlier, 


in Beusner’s ' leones ’ (Basle, 1580), shows 
a more aged face. There is much gentleness 
of expression in all his likenesses. 

Foie’s habits were ascetic. lie kept a 
sumptuous table, but was himself abstemious 
in diet, tailing only two meals a day, pro- 
bably to the detriment of his health. He 
slept little, and commonly rose before day- 
break to study. Though careful not to let 
his expenditure exceed his income, he never 
accumulated wealth, but gave liberally ; and 
bis property after his death seems barely to 
have Buflioed to cover a few legacies and px- 
penses. 

Seldom has any life been animated by a 
more single-mintled purpose, but its aim 
was beyond the power of man to achieve. 
The ecclesiaBtical system which Henry VIII 
had shattered could not he restored in Eng- 
land. Boyal supremacy thrust papal supro- 
maoy aside, even in Prance and Belgium ; end 
when in England papal authority was re- 
stored for a time, it was restored by royal 
anthority alone, and had to buiJd upon 
foundations laid by royalty. 'Worst of all, 
the papacy, itself fighting a temporal battle 
with the princes of this world, disowned its 
too intrepid champion at the last. That he 
died on the same day with Mary, whose 
battle he had been fighting all along, was a 
coincidence that might be oonsidered natural. 
Both might well have been heartbroken at 
the discredit thrown upon their zeal, and 
the hopelessness of the political outlook. 

As a writer Pole’s style is verbose, but he 
never cored for literary fame. None of his 
writings were penned with a mere literary 
aim, except his early anonymous life of Lon- 
goUuB. After his death editions of his ' De 
Concilio ’ appeared at Venice in 1662, and of 
the ‘Do Unitate’ at Ingolatadt in 1687, ol 
‘De Summo Pontifice’ (1609). There was 

f uhlished at Louvain in 1669 ' A treatie of 
uBtificatioii. Poundo among the writinges 
of Cardinal Pole of blessed memorie,remain- 
ing in the cuetodie of M. Ileurie Pyning 

S he Henry Penning above referred to] 
hamberlaine and General Beoeiuer to the 
said Cardinal, late deceased in Lonoine.’ 
The theological views here expounded are 
in practical agi'eement with the reformers. 
An extract from his ' De Unitate Ecclesias- 
tioa' appeared in on English translation by 
Pahian Withers, under the title of ‘The 
Seditious and Blasphemous Oration of Car- 
dinal Pole,’ Pole’s correspondence, edited 
by Quirini, was issued at Brescia in five 
volumes between 1744 and 1767. 

[The Life of Pole, written in Italian by bis 
seorstory Beceatelli, commonly read in the Latin 
translation of Anchew Dndith, who was also a 
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member of the ceidtiml’s household, is the first 
snthority for the facts. Both the original and tha 
translation of this life -mil be found in Qnirini|8 
edition of Pole’s Correspondence (EpistolccEogi- 
neldi Poli ... at aliorum ad se, &c., fi toIs., 
Brescia, 17dl-S7), which is a most important 
source of information. Other documentary evi* 
dances will be found in the Calendars of State 
Papers, viz, that of Henry VIII, frequently cited 
in the text, and those of the Domastic Series 
(1647-81)), the Poreign Series (Edward VI and 
Mary), the Spanish, and, most of all, the Venetian. 
A few notices also will be found in the Cal. of 
Bom. Addenda; Burnet’e Hist, of tha Haforma- 
tion ; Strypa’s Bccles. Homorlala ; Poxe’s Acta 
and Monuments j Bodd's Church Hist. ; the Acts 
of the Friry Council ; Vertob'e Amhaseades da 
Messieurs de KoaiUes ; Papiors d'Etat du Oar. 
dinal de OranTelle, toI. iv. ^oeumeuts Inddits); 
Sorpi’s Hist, of the Council of Trent; Pallo- 
vidno’s Bist, of the same ; Cratiani Vita J. P. 
Commendoni Caidinalis (Paris, 16B9),M!nchyn'a 
Bisry, Chronicle of Queen Jana and Queen Mary, 
and Chronicle of tha Grey Priars (all throe 
Camd. Sao,l; Hardy’s Beport on the Archires 
of Venice (tn which, however, Borgenroth's com- 
munication, pp. 60-71, must bo used with 
cautionj ; l^ttera del Be d’ Inghilterra et del 
Card, Polo , , , aopra la reduttione di quel 
Begno alia . , . Ohiesa (without date); Oopia 
d' una lettera d’ Inghilterra nella quale si npra 
I’entrata del Bar. Oardiuale Polo, Logato, Milan, 
1664, reprinted (at Paris, lS60f). Of modern 
biographies the most valuable oven now, though 
by no means faultless, is the History of the Lifo 
of Beginald Pole, by Thomas Phillips, first pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1764, and a second edition 
(in which the author's name is suppressod), 
liondon, 1767 toplies art. Paii.i.iF8, 

Tbomas 1708-1774], The biography in Hook’s 
Lives of the Archhisuops is strangely prejudiced, 
and sometimes quite inocourate. Even Bergen- 
rolh’s very erroneous statements in his letter to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Buffos Hardy do 
not jubtify Bean Hook in his assertion (p. 230) 
Aat there is a letter at Simancas 'in which Pole 
bad proposed himself as a suitor for the hand 
of Mary ’ (see Hardy’s Beport above referred to, 
p. 70). The bistOTi(^ sketch entitled * Beginald 
Polo’ (lettered on the hack of the volume ‘The 
Life of Cardinal Pole’), by P, G. Leo, B.B., is 
not a life at all, but an essay on the beginning 
and end of his career. Of much greater value 
isEardinal Pole, sein Lehenund seine Sehrifren, 
oin Beitrog zur Hirchengescbichte des 16. lahr- 
hunderts, by Athanasius Zimmermann, S. J., 
Begensburg, 1898. This is not so full a bio- 
gvsphy as eould be desired, but it is the most 
accurate hitherto published.] J, Q, 

POLE, RIOHAEI) djj la. (d, 1626), pre- 
tender to the crown, younger brother of 
Edmund Pole [q. v.] and of J obn Polo [q, v.], 
woe fifth son of John, second duke of Suffolk 
[q.T.] Two other brothers, llumphrey and 


Edwaitl, who were older than himself, took 
orders in the church, ths latter becoiuingaroh- 
deaoonof Hichmond, In 1601 Hiohard escaped 
abroad with his brother Edmund. Ereuch 
writers, who^parently have confounded him 
with Perkin Warbock, erroneously slate that 
ha entered the service of Charles VIII of 
France as early as 1492, the year in which 
Henry VII besieged Bouloguo ; that Henry, 
on the conclusion of peace, demanded his sniv 
render ; and that, though this was refused, ho 
was compdlod to quit France (HuunusKn, 
Hiit. d’jinffleterre, p, 976, 2nd edit.) Others 
say, equally falsely, that King Charles gave 
him a pension of seven thuueand ficus. In the 
parliament which mot in January 1504 he was 
attainted, along with Edmund and another 
brother, William. Ho is called in the act 
‘Bichard Pole, late of Wingfield in the county 
of Suffolk, sq^uire,’ while his brother is desig- 
nated William Pole of Wingfield, knight 
(Jlolls of Pari vi. 546). 

In March 1501 he joined his brother Ed- 
mund at Aix-la-Ohapelle, and was left there 
by Edmund as a hostage or security for the 
payment of Edmund’s debts in the toivn. 
The latter’s creditors, unable to obtain pay- 
ment, rendered Biclmi'd’s life unbearable, and 
threateaod to deliver him up to Henry Vll. 
Hiohard, however, mani^d to attract the 
sympathy of the munincent Erard de la 
Marok, bishop of Lidgo, who oonlrivud to got 
him out of hie porJIous situation, and he 
arrived somow'hat later in the year at Buda 
in Hunpary. Henry VH sent ambasBadors 
to Ladielaus VI to demand his snrrondor, 
but that king not only refused to deliver 
him, but gave him a pension {Cal, Veuotian, 
vol. i. No, 889, ond Cal Ueriri/ VIII, vol. ii. 
No. 1163 n; cf. Eniis, Letters, Srd aer, 
i. 141). 

In 1509 Richard, like his two brothers 
Edmund and William, who werothon iu the 
Tower, was excepted from the mmcrol par- 
don granted at the aooesBion of Henry Vlll, 
and m 1612, when England and Franco wore 
at war, Louis XIT recognised him as king of 
England, mving him a pension of six thousoud 
crowns. Towards the close of that year ho 
commanded a hedy of Qoiman landsknechts 
in the ansaceessiul invasion of Navarro, 
daring which his company sustained more 
severe losses than a^ other. In this cam- 
paign he and tho Ohevalior Bayard were 
worm friends, and Buffered groat privations 
together (‘Ohroniquo do Bayard,’ p, 102, iu 
BtrOHOiQ. In the spring of 1518, when his 
brother Edmund was put to death in England, 
he assumed the title of Buko of Suffolk, and 
beoame an avowod olnimont of tho crown of 
England. Though his pretensions were not 
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formidable, discharged soldiers of the garri- 
son of Tourna^ (then in English hands) 
threatened to join him (Ctef. Benry VIII, 
vol. ii. Nos. 326-6). It was reported, too, 
in Spain that he had been given the command 
of a Erench fleet. Later in the year he led a 
company of six thousand men against the 
English at the siege of Th^rouonne. In 1614 
Louis gave him twelve thousand landsknechts 
> to keep Normandy, and also to enter into 
England and to confer the same’ (Hall, 
Chronicle, p. 668, ed. EUia). He conducted 
them to St. Malo in Brittany, to embark, it 
was supposed, for Scotland. Their behaviour 
in Erance had been so riotous that the people 
were glad to get rid of them. But peace was 
concluded with England before their depar- 
ture. Heniw yni had insisted on itichard’s 
surrender. To that Louis would not consent, 
but he desired Bichard to leave France, and 
gave him letters to the municipal authorities 
of Metz in Lorraine (an imperial city), re- 
questing them to give him a good reception. 
He entered Metz on 2 Sept. 1614, with a 
company of sixty horsemen and a guard of 
honour given him by the Duke of Lorraine. 
The town gave him a present of wine and 
oats, for his horses, with a temporary safe- 
conduct renewable at convenience. 

When Louis XII died (1 Jan. 1616), 
h^anois I continued Pole’s allowance, and he 
remained for some years at Metz. English 
ambassadors organised conspiracies for his 
capture. In F^mary 1616 an Englishman 
who had been arrested confessed that he 
had been sent by Henry YIH to kill him. 
During a visit to Francis 1 at Lyons in 
March he obtained, it would seem, a distinct 
romise from the French king to support 
Ts title to the crovra of England at a con- 
venient opportunity (Letters and Papers of 
Benty VIU, Nos. 1711, 1973, 2113). In 
the summer he paid a visit to Bobert de la 
Merck at Floronge. On Christmas d^ he 
again left Metz secretly, along with the Duke 
of Oueldres, who had come thither in disguise. 
Proceeding to Paris, he visited the French 
long by night. lie returned to Metz on 
17 Feb. 1616-17. Spies employed by Eng- 
land tried hard to discover his plans. Be- 
tween June and August, accompanied by 
several young gentlemen of Metz, he paid 
visits to Milan and Venice. 

Early in 1618 there were rumours that 
Francis I was about to send him into Eng- 
land to dispute Henry’s title to the throne. 
But between 8 May and 24 Oct. he spent 
most of his time in Lombardy. Although 
peace was made between England and France 
on 2 Oct., it was reported to Wolsey that 
Itrancis favoured ‘ White Bose,’ as Pole was 


called, more than ever, and had augmented 
his stipend. 

Pole had hitherto resided in Metz in a fine 
pleasure-house named Passe Temps, which a 
chevalier named Claude Baudoiche had lent 
him. In February 1619 the owner desired 
to resume possession. Thereupon the chapter 
of Metz gave him for life a mansion called 
La Hanlte-Pierre, near St, Simphorien, at 
a low rent on his imdertaking to rebuila it. 
This he did in magnificent stjde. His tastes 
were luxurious, and he initiated horse-racing 
at Metz; but after losing money in the 
pastime he gave it up. 

After the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, in January 1619, Francis I sent Pole 
to Prague to influence Louis, the young king 
of Bohemia, and his tutor Sigismund, king 
of Portugal, in favour of his candidature 
for the imperial crown (^Ibert MS, 386 in 
Bibliotheg^ue Nationale, Paris). In Septem- 
ber some disturbances caused by an intrigue 
which he had carried on with a mtizen’s 
wife led him to leave Metz for Tool, whifher 
his paramour escaped after him. There he 
remained during the next three years— in the 
house of the cardinal of Lorraine. His com- 
pany of landsknechts was dismissed. 

In 1532, when England and France were 
again at wax, Francis contemplated sending 
Pole to invade England. At the close of 
1632 he was in Pans with Francis, and &e- 

S ueutly rode through the streets, TheFrench 
ing showed like courtesies to John Stewart, 
duke of Albany [q.v.], the regent of Scotland, 

the north." ' In 1623 Pole and A^any went 
to Brittany to make prraarations for a joint 
invasion of England. They left the French 
coast together, and Albany reached Scot- 
land at we end of September, when he an- 
nounced that he had parted at sea on Mon- 
day (21 Sept.) with his ' cousin, the Duke of 
Sufliuk,’ who was about to carry out an in- 
vasion of England, Nothing further is re- 
corded of Pole's movements, and the inva- 
sion did not take place. 

Lu the spring of 1624 he served in the 
campaign in Picardy, and writing to Louise 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, &om the 
comp near ThSrouanne, he declared that all 
he had in the world was owing to her. On 
24 Feb. 1636 he was killed, fluting by the 
French king’s side, at the battle of Pavia. 
In a picture of the battle, preserved at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, his lifeless 
body is represented in the thick of the com- 
bat with the inscription ‘ Le Duo de Susfoc dit 
Blance Bose.’ When the news of bis death 
reached Metz, the cathedral chapter ordered 
an anniversary celebration for his souL 
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I Hall’s Obroniole , Dugdale’s BaioLage ; Sand- 
foTd’fl Genealogical History; Napier’s Swyn- 
conlo {ind Bwelnxe ; Lettoi'S and Papeia ^ 01 
ItiiJiarcl ill and Henry VII (Bolls Ser.) ; Ellies 
Letters, Srd ser. vol. i-: Oalendars, Venetian, 
vols. i. and ii., Henry VIEI.toIs. i-ir.; Buaoh’s 
Bagland unter den Tudors, yol. i. ; Journal of 
Philippe de VigneiiUes, in BibliotlielE dee iite- 
rarischen Vereins in Stuttg^t, voL xziv. A 
pamphlet by E. dee Eobert (Un pensionnairo dea 
Bois de Eranoe k Metz), published at Naney m 
1878 , is full ofinaoeuraeies, but of some value in 
local matters.] J. G. 

POLE, THOMAS (1763-1829), ^aher 
and physioian, born on 13 Oct. 1768inl?Hla- 
delpW, was youngest son of John Pole 
(1706-1766), a native of ‘Wivaliscomba, 
Somerset, who emierrated to New Jersey. 
His motW’s mai&n name was Bocbel 
Smith of Burlington. Thomas -was brought 
up as a member of the Society of Friends. 
In 1776 he visited Ms relatives in England, 
and, with the object of attending Friends’ 
meetings, he travelled some 6,060 miles 
through England and Wales, chiefly on horas- 
haelr. during the next two or three years. In 
1777 he studied medicine with Dr. Joseph 
Bicbnan at Maidenhead, thenoe passed to 
Beading, for the same purpose, and in 1780 
removed to Falmouth, on becoming assistant 
to Dr. J. Fox. He settled in London in 17 81, 
was admitted a member of the OoUege of 
Stweons there, and received the degree of 
M.D. from St. Andrews University in 1801. 
In 1789 he was made a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of vrhit^ 
Benjamin FranMin was then president. His 
practice was mainly confined to obstetrics 
and to the diseases of women and children. 
He lectured on midwiferjr, and, being a sMlful 
draughtsman, recorded instructive coses in 
sketches, which were engraved. 

In 1790 he published Ms valuable ‘Ana- 
tomical ilMstruotor’ (1790), an illustration of 
the modern and most approved methods of 
preparing and preserving the different parts 
of the human ho^ for puiposes of study, 
with copperplates drawn by himself. A new 
edition appeared in 1818. Pole removed to 
Bristol in 180S, and soon acquired on exten- 
sive practice. There he continued his medical 
leotuies, among his pupils being James Oowles 
Prichard [q. v.j, and he also lectured on 
ohemistiy and other sciences. 

Pole thrOaghout his life devoted much of 
Ms time to ministerial work in the Society of 
Friends, and took port in niany philanthropic 
schemes. He helped William Smith in 1812 
to establish the first adult schools for poor 
persons of neglected education in England, 
and wrote in tneir support in 1813. In 1814 


ho issued an account of their origin and 
progress, for wMeh James Montgomery wrote 
a poem. Bernard Barton, the qualcer poet, 
bore testimony in 1820 to Pole’s wide sym- 
patMes and tolerant views. Despite the 
strictness then prevalent in the Society of 
Friends, a love of art remained with Mm to 
the last, and found expression in many water- 
colour m'awings of landscape and orohitec- 
ture, in monotmte and silhouettes. lie dietl 
at Bristol on 98 Sept. 1829, In 1784 he had 
married Elizabeth Barrett of Oheltenham ; 
four children survived him. 

Besides the works noticed. Polo puhlishod 
‘Anatomical Description of a Double Uterus 
and Vagina,’ 4to, London, 1792. 

[Polo’s Bi.ann 3 oriptjoorau.ls, diiiiies, and corro- 
spondance; private information.] E, T. "W. 

POLE, Sin WILLIAM nn ua, called in 
English Wiiiiuu ATi'iiPooi (tf. 1806), baron 
of file exchequer and merchant, was second 
son of Sir William do la Pole, n morohaut of 
Bavenser Odd (RavoiisrodB) and Hull, who 
is desoribod as a knight in 1200_ and died 
about 1320, having miulo Ms will InDocum- 
her 1828. 'Ph e fiither marriod Elena, daugh) or 
of John Eotonheryng, ‘morohaut of Hull,' 
by whom he had throe sons, Biohard, William, 
and John. 

The eldest brother, Sxb BioirAim bb ia 
Pom (d, 1846), was, in 1319, attorney for tlio 
king’s butler at Hull IT, 

p, 67), and a mainpernor for oortain mer- 
chants of Lubeok (i6. pp. 170, 180). IIo was 
collector of the customs at Hull in 1820 
^AMHAVn, P«rl. Writu, iv. 1806), and was 
M.P. for that town in tho parliamonts nf 
May 1322 and Septumhor 1827 {Itetum of 
Membersof PurlwvienttjfV- 00, 79). Through 
the influenco of Bogor Mortimer ho booamo 
the king’s chief butler in 1827, and, in con- 
junction with his brotliur William, obtained 
tho olBce of gauger of wines throughout ilin 
realm for life on 22 May 1320, and a similar 
grant of the customs of Hull on 9 May 1330 
^Patent Polls, Edward III, 1827-80, pn, 
391, 618, 1880-4, pp. 29-41). The two 
brothers are froqnontlv montionod as ad- 
vancing money for the king. After tho full 
of Mortimer they lost tho post of ganger of 
wines, hut Sir Richard continued to bo chief 
butler until 1388 (ib. pp. 70,484, 611). IIo 
was a guardian of tho peace for Dorhysliirc, 
and served on a commission of oyer and 
terminer in LeicestersMre in 1882 (zA pp. 
304, 391). About 1888 he^ seems to have 
moved to London, and in his will and else- 
where is styled a citizen of London, lie 
was knighted in 1840, and, dying on 1 Aug, 
1846 at Ills manor of Milton, Eurthamplnn- 
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sliire, 'tras buried ia the Trinity Cbapel at 
Hull. Ills will is printed in ‘Testamenta 
Bboraeensia,’ i. 7-9. By his wife Joan he 
had two sons, WiUiain and John, and three 
daughters: Joan, wife of Balph Basset of 
'Weldon, Northamptonshire ; Eluabeth, a 
nun ; and hlargareit. His Bon'VViUiam (1316- 
1366), who is carefully to be distinguished 
from his uncle, married Margaret, daughter 
of Edmund Peverel, and hdd property at 
Brington and Ashby, Northamptonshire. He 
died on 26 June 1366, leaying a son John, 
who married Joan, daughter of John, lord 
Cobham; by her he was father of Joan, 
baroness Cobham and wife of Sir John Old- 
castle [q. T.] (NiPiEH, Hkt. Notieea of 
Swyneombe and feline, pp. 2U2-70). The 
arms of this branch of the family wore 
azure, two bars wavy, or. 

Sir William de la Foie, the baron of the 
exchequer, first learnt the business of a 
merchant at Bavenser Odd, but afterwards 
moved to Hull, and is mentioned as a mer- 
chant of that town in 1819 and 1323 (Cal, 
Cloie2iolls,IldwardII,lS18-2S,-^p.lS6-ml'). 
He was associated with his elder brother as 
gauger of wines in 1327, and in supplying 
money for the royal service. Hnting the 
regenw of Mortimer and Isabella they ad- 
vanced large sums to the govornment ; 
4,0007. on 19 July 1837 for the abortive 
Scots campaign, and 3,0007. six weeks later 
BB wages lor the Netherland mercenaries, 
who had landed to effect Edward ll’s depo- 
sition. As repayment they received the 
issues of customs in London and other prin- 
cipal ports. They also received a grant of 
the manor of Myton in Yorkshire lor their 
good services in 1330, and on 2 Aug. were 
appointed joint wardens of Hull. On the fall 
of Mortimer their position was endangered, 
and they lost the office of gaugers of wine. 
But they kept aloof feom politics, and their 
wealth insured their pardon. On 16 July 
1831 William de la Fme, then described as 
the king’s yeoman and butler, was granted 
repayment for bis advances to Queen Phi- 
lippa out of the customs of Hull (Cal. 
Patent JRoUb, JSdtmrd III, p. 107). In 1332 
he entertained the king at Hull, and ob- 
tained fi'om Edward the title of mayor for 
the chief magistrate of the town, being him- 
self the first to fill the office, which lie re- 
tained for four years till 1336. Pole repre- 
sented Hull in the parliaments of March 
1333, Septemhor 1384, May and September 
1336, and February 1338 (Sefwn of Mem- 
bers of Parliament), Hurmg 1333 and the 
two folbwin^ years ha was employed on 
various negotiations with Flanders, with 
which, as a wool merchant, he had commer- 
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eial relations {Ftedera, ii. 862, 879, 876, 907- 
908 ; Gal, Patent Rolls, Edward III, 1330-4, 
p. 479). 

On 3D Sept. 1336 he was appointed enstoa 
of the tables of exchange, established to 
prevent the export of gold and silver, and 
receiver of the old and new customs of Hull 
and Boston. In consideration of the latter 
appointment he undertook to pav the ex- 
penses of the royal household at 107. a day 
tjiibrev. Rot. Oi iff. ii. 97, 100 j Feedera, ii. 
993). In 1SS7 he was charged to build a 
galley for the king at HuU, and on 1 Sept, 
of this year was associated with Begin^d 
de Conduit in purohasing wool to he sent 
abroad for the king (ib. u. 958, 988). On 
14 Nov. 1338 Edward gave him an acknow- 
ledgment for 11,0007. advanced, and for 
7,6007. for which he had become bound; and 
tbis same year, in consideration of other 
moneys advanced by Pole, granted him va- 
rious manors in Nottinghamshire and York- 
shire, including the lordship of Holdemess, 
together with the rank of Knight-banneret, 
the reversion of one thousand marks in rent 
in France when the king recovered liis rights 
there, and the houses in Lombard Street, 
London, which had belonged to the ‘ Societae 
Bardomm’ («A ii, 1065 ; Abbrev. Rot. Oriff, ii, 
13^ 128, 143 ; Ohron. de Melaa, lii. 48). 

The ‘ Obrouicle of Meaux ’ also states that 
Polo’s appointment as baron of the exche- 
quer was in reward for the same services. 
The date of his appointment as second baron 
was 26 Sept. 1339, and as one of the judges 
be was present in the parliaments of October 
1389 ana April 1340 (Jio77s of Parliament, 
u. 103, 1195). He was a commissioner of 
array for Yorkshire in 1339. During this and 
tbo mllowing year he was much employed 
by the king in commercial and financial 
business, in 1339 he was a hostage for the 
payment of the king’s expenses at Antwerp 
(KuiaHioir, toI. 2673). In 1840 he under- 
took to obtain wool for the king’s aid, and 
to advance three thousand marks {Rolls of 
Parliament, ii. 110 a, 1185, 1315; Foedera, 
u. 1072, 1085). But his conduct of affairs 
did not satisfy the king, and when Edward 
returned in baste to London on 80 Nov. 1840, 
■Williom de la Pole, bis brother Biebard, 
and Sir John dePulteney [q.v.jwere among 
the merchants who were arrested (Muni- 
MxrrH,_ p. 117). Pole’s lands were taken into 
the king’s hands and he was for a short 
time imprisoned at Devizes Oastle (Aiiitaiim, 
Frenoh Chrm, of London^ pp. 84-6, Oamden 
Soc. i Ckron. de Melsa, lii. 48), The par- 
ticular charge against Pole arose out of his 
commission with Beginald de Oondnit three 
years before; but though judgment was 
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given against them in the exchequer, the 
whole process was annulled in the parlia- 
ment of July 1844 (JRolls qf Parliament, 
ii. 164 a). Sir William de la Pole aurvived 
to enjoy the king’s favour for more than 
twenty years, but he does not ogaui appear 
in a prominent position. About 1360 ha 
founded a hospital, the Maiaon Dieu, out- 
side Hull, which he had at first intended to 
he a cell of Meaux,but afterwards converted 
to a college for six priests. In the last year 
of his life he obtained lioenee to cha^e it 
to a house for nuns of the order of St. Olare, 
and eventually, in 1376, his son Michael 
established it as a Carthusian priory 
da Melaa, i. 170; DiranAxn, Menasikon Anr 
glicammi, vi. 10-SS). Pols died at Hull on 
21 April or 22 June 1866, and was buried, 
like ms brother, in the Itinity Chapel (of. 
N.Lf inn, Swmeombe, &c., n. 284), His will is 
printed in ‘ Testamenta Etioracenaia,’ i, 7G-7. 

Ho man'ied Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Walter de Norwich [q. v.], who survived 
him, and, dying in 1381, was buried at the 
Charterhouse, Hull ; her will is printed in 
' Testamenta Ebomcensia,’ i, 119, Pole had 
four sons : Michael, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] 5 
Walter and Thomas (d, 1861), both of whom 
were knights; and Edmund (1337-1417), 
who was captain of Calais in 1887, when he 
refused admission to his brother Michael lest 
he should be found false to his trust. The 
Edmund who fought at Agincourt was pro- 
bably his grandson (WAneiNOUAH, Juist, 
Afigl ii. 169 ; NiOotAs, Affinaourt, pp. 128, 
864; Arehtsoloffia, iii. 18). Pole had also two 
daughters; Blanche, who married Bichard, 
first lord le Scrope of Bolton [q, v.J ; and 
Margaret, married Bobert Novilio of Ilornby, 
Lancashire. Sir William de la Pole’s arms 
were azure, a fess between three leopards’ 
faces or. The ‘ Chronicle of Meaux ’ (in. 48) 
describes him as ' second to no merimaut of 
England.’^ Hois memorable in English com- 
mercial history as the first mercliant who 
became the founder of a great noble house. 
His own and his wife's elfigieB, from the 
tomb in the church of the Iloly Trinity, 
Hull, are engraved in Q-ough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments,’ 1 , 122. 

[Information supplied by Professor T. P. 
Tout; Chronioon de Holsa, i. 170, iii, 17, 48 
(Bolls Ser.) ; Eymer’s Fasdera, Bocord ed. ; ^Us 
of Parliament; Oalrndars of Oloao Bolls, Ed- 
ward II, and Patent Bolls, Edward HI; Testa- 
monte. Eborscensia (Surtees Soo.); Eugdale's 
" '"ago, ii. 182 ; Frost’s Hist, of Hull, pp. 81, 
kell’s Hist, of Hull, p. 21 ; Poulson’s 
SB, i. 66, 63, 64; Foss's Judges of 
iii. 478-81 ; Napier’s Hist. Notices of 
be and Ewelme, passim,] O. L. K, 


POLE, WILLIAM nil la, fourth Eakt. 
and first Duxn op Suironx; (1306-1460), 
second son of Michael da la Pole, second 
earl [q. v.], was bnrii on 16 Oct. 1306 at 
Cotton in Suffolk (Naphib, pp. 47, 64-6), 
He served in the French campaign of 1416, 
hut wos invalided home after the sh'go of 
Harfieur (ib, p. 48). Ilis father died befors 
Harfleur, and his elder brother, the third 
earl, was slain at Agincourt on 20 Oct., and 
thus William ds la Pole hocamo Earl of 
SuffoUc when only nineteen. Sufl'olk served 
in the emeditionof 1417 with thirty mon-at- 
aniis and ninety archers f Geiifa, App. p, 267), 
and in the early part of 1418 was employed in 
the reduction oAhB Ootontin. On 12 March 
1418 he was grant ed the lordships of Ilnmbyo 
and Briqucbco (IlAirov, Hot, Norm. p. 318). 
During the summer ho served under Ilum- 
phreyof Gloucester at Ibo siege of Cherbourg, 
and, when that town foil in October, went 
to join the kmg boforo Bouen (CArowi jmc de 
Normandie, 183, 101, ap. Oeeta Ilenrioi-, 
Pagu, Siege of Mourn, p. 11). On 19 May 
1410 ho was appointed admiral of Normandy, 
in June captain of Pontorsou, and iti August 
captain of Mantes and Avraiiehes {Vnaera, 
ix. 763, 772 ; Chron, A, de Miahemont, p. 22 ; 
Doxt;rt. Ho was a conservator of the truco 
with Franoo on 27 June 1420 {FwiUm, ix. 
860), and during the autumn served at tUs 
siege of Molun ( Oesta, p, 144). Whon I lonry V 
took Oat horino to England in February 1 421 , 
Suffolk wos one of tlm commanderH loft in 
charge of Normandy, and on 10 F'ch. was 
named one of tho consorvalors of the truco 
with Brittany {Fardera,^ x. 01, 01, 162), 
SuffoUc was made a knight of tho Carter 
on 3 May 1421, in Buooossion to Thoinns, 
duko of Olaronco (Bum, Memorials of the 
Oarter, p. olviii). When I lonry came hack 
to Fiance, Suilblk joined tho royal array 
(Elmhait, Vita Ilenriei Qninti, p. 812); 
on 28 Sopt. ho was appoiutod warden of 
the lower marohes of Normandy (of. IFai.t,, 
pp. 108-9). 

After tho death of Tlonry V, John of Bed- 
ford, on 10 Oct, 1422, appoiutod Suffolk 
guardian of tho Cotentin (V/nm, Mont St, 
Miahef, i. 117). In 1428 Suffolk sorvod in 
tho impoi'tant campaign in Champagne ns 
second in command to Thomas de Monla- 
cuto. oaii of Salisbury [q. v.] In ,Tuno 
1424, he laid siege to Ivry-le-0hau8s6e 
Under Bedford ho was pi'esont at the sur- 
render of Ivry on 16 Aiig., and, when Bed- 
ford fell hook on Evroiix, was despatched 
with Salisbury to watch the French at 
Breteuil. Noxt day Suffolk sent nows that 
the French were holding thoiv ground. Bed- 
ford at once advonced, ond on the 17th 
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won his victory at ■V'eruBnil. On 26 Sept. 
Suflblk was made governor of the district 
round Ohartres, and during October captured 
Senonches, Nogent-le-Botrou, and Bowefort 
(Bsaucoubt, li. 20 n. 4 ), In November 
he was at Paris for the festivities held by 
Philip of Burgundy (PuNis', p. 225). I^ia 
Pans he was sent by Bemord to endea- 
vour to arrange the quarrel between Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the Duke of Bra- 
bant. On hie way he waa nearly hilled by 
an acc ident near Amiens (Sththnsox, ii. 400 ; 
as to his alleged complicity in a plot of 
Gloucester gainst Burgundy see jBeau- 
COUET, ii. 068-00). In 1426 Suffolk was 
employed as lieutenant-general of Caen, the 
Ootentin, and Lower Normandy, and as con- 
stable of the arn^ of the Earl of Salisbury. 
In May he was detached to direct the siege 
of Mont St. Michel by land and sea {Chron, 
Mont Si, Mirhel, i. 201, 218, 244 ; Dutont, 
Jlistoire du Cotentin et lies lies, li. 661-3). 
In the early part of 1426 Suffolk, who was 
about this time created Earlof Dreu^ made 
a raid into Brittany as far as Bonnes. Shortly 
afterwards his lieutenant, Sir Thomas Bemp- 
ston [q. V.], defeated Arthur de Biohemont 
at St. James de Beuvron on 6 March. Suf- 
folk came up a few days later, and, after some 
negotiations, concluded a truco with Brittany 
to lost till the end of June. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he resigned his command 
in Normandy to the Earl of Warwick (Moir- 
BiBnnni, ir. 284-6). BuffoUc took an activo 
part in the warfare of the following year. 
On 26 May he laid siege to Yenddme, and 
on 1 J uly joined Warwick before Montargis, 
the siege of which place was raised by 
the Erench after it had lasted two months. 

In the summer of 1428 Suffolk served 
imder Salisbury in the campaign which led 
up to the siege of Orleans. After Salis- 
bury’s death he was appointed to the chief 
command on 13 Nov. (?i. iv. 360 ; Baebat, i. 
384). Under his direction the siege pros- 
pered eo well that in February 1429 Orleans 
and the French cause seemed doomed. The 
appearance of Jeanne d'Arc changed the as- 
pect of affairs. In May the siege was raised, 
and Suffolk fell back to Jargeau. In that 
town he was besieged by Jeanne and the Dulce 
of Alenqon, and was forced to surrender on 
12 June. One story represents Suffolk as 
refosing to yield himself prisoner till ho had 
dubbed his would-be cajitor knight. Ac- 
cording to another, he would yimd only to 
Jeanne as the bravest woman on earth 
{jProeie de Jeanne d'Are, vol. iv. ; Bbaxt- 
OOTTBT, ii. 220, iv. 148; Vaimt du Viet- 
viLtB, ii. 83). Suffolk’s brother, Sir John 
de la Pole, was taken prisoner with him ; 


a third brother, Alexander, was slain. Suf- 
folk was the prisoner of the Comte de Dunois ; 
he obtained his freedom after a short time, 
though he had to sell his lordship of Brique- 
bec to raise the money for his ransom, amount- 
ing to 20,000/., and gh e his brother Thomas 
as a hostage (Chron. Mont St, Michel, i. 
166 n.; iRolls^Parliament,y.l76: Napidb, 
p. 817). On 16 March 1430 Suffolk was re- 
appointed to the command at Oaen and in 
the Cotentin ( Chron. Mont St, Michel, i. 292), 
In July he besieged and captured the castle 
of AumMe (Mobsibbldt, iv. 370) ; and after- 
wards took part in the siege of OompiSgne 
(Proets de Jeanne d^Arc, v. 73). Witti this 
Suffolk’s active participation in the war pro- 
bably came to an end j for, though he re- 
mained captain of A\ ranches and was cap- 
tam of the islet of Tombelaine from 1432 
to 1437 and of Begn4ville in 1438, lie exer- 
cised his authority by means of lieutenants 
(Chron, Mont St. Michel, i. 307, li. 28, 44, 
ill ; SiDTENSOB, ii. 291, 298). It is, how- 
ever, commonly stated that Suffolk took part 
in the war in 1131, and attended Henry's 
coronation at Paris on 17 Bee. But he was 
certainly m England in November of that 
year, and probably some months earlier 
(.Napidb, p. 61 ; Asaiis, Register qf the Gar- 
ter, i. 108, where it is said that Suffolk could 
not attend on 22 April 1431 through illness). 
Suffolk himself said that he ‘continually 
abode in the war seventeen year without 
coming home or seeing of this land ’ (Rolls 
Ilf Parliament, v. 176). But in this state- 
ment, if correctly reported, he was dearly in 
error. 

The remaining years of SuffoUc’s life were 
occupied with pohtical affairs at home. He 
was present in the royal council on 10 
and on 28 Nov. 1431, and on 80 Nor. was 
formally admitted a member of the council 
and took the oath (Nicolas, Proe, and Or- 
dinances, IV. 101, 104, 108), His marriage 
about this time to the widowed Countess of 
Salisbury inclined him to coimectiou with 
the Bennforts. Ilis long experience of the 
war in Franco had possib^ convinced him 
of the wisdom of peace. If he had formed 
such a couviotion, it was no doubt strength- 
ened by his association with the captive 
Duke of Orleans, who was assigned to his 
custody on 21 July 1432 (id, iv. 124). Next 
year SulToIlc was made steward of the royal 
nonsehold, and was working actively for 
peace when Hue de Lannoy came to Eng- 
land as ambassador foom Philip of Burgundy, 
Lnnnoy and bis colleagues met Orleans at 
Suffolk’s bouse in London (SrsvEirsoK, ii. 
218-4(Q, and Suffolk seems to have worked 
with (Jrleans in forwarding the negotia- 
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tiuns. In 14S5 the peace uegotiatioua Imd 
Eo f<u: processed that a general congreas was 
arranged for, and SufiblS 'vras appointed one 
fif the chief English representatives after 
Cardinal Beaufort ( Fu dpra, x. Cll). Suffolk 
and most of hh colleagues came to Arras for 
the oongte’s on io July. Beaufort joined 
them a little later. The English were not 
prepared to yield to the French demands, 
iind -withdrew from the congress on 6 Sept. 
Their -withdrawal -was almost iinmediatelv 
followed hy the reconciliation of Burgundy 
to the French king, and by the death of John 
of Bedford. 

The double event changed the whole aspect 
of English politics. For the time it threw 
increased authority into the hands of Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the -warlike party. 
Thereupon Suffolk gradualh hecnme the chief 
opponent of Gloucester, and the remainder 
ot Suffolk’s life centres in his rivalry with 
the king’s uncle. For the time the war reeling 
was too strong to he resisted, and Suffolk was 
one of the commanders appointed to go over 
to France in December I4a.j. Hichard, duke 
of York, -was to has e the chief command, hut 
it was not until 3Iav 1430 tlmt he and .Suf- 
folk CT 0 «ed over to Fr.inee. With lUchard 
Neville, earl of Salisburj- [q. v.]|, they -nere 
commissioned to treat for peace ( Fadira, x. 
iU:l|. No practical result came from the 
negotiations, and SuffoUr served during June 
and July at the defence of Calais. In April 
1437 there was some talk of sending him 
on a fiesh embassy to France (Nicolas, 
Froc. Friry Council, x. 7, S). Meanwhile 
he was nominated to many posts of respon- 
sibility at borne. On 23 April 1 437 he was ap- 
pointed steward of the Duchy of Lancaster 
north of tlui Trent, On 19 Feb. 1440 be was 
chief justice of North Wales and Chester, 
and of South Wales. On 17 Feb. 1441 he 
was directed to moke inquiry into the royal 
lordships in the county of Monmouth, and on 
23 J-oly as to the government of Norwich 
(Doni). In this same year oLso he was one 
of the commissioners to inqriire into the 
charges of sorcery against Eleanor Cohhom, 
wife of Humphrey of Gloucester (Davies, 
English Chromele, p. 68), In 1442 a marriage 
was projected for the young king with a 
daughter of the Count of Armaguac; but 
SuffoU; -was instrumental in defeating the 
project, which was favoured by Gloucester. 
He resolved that the king ^onld marry 
Margaret of Anjou. 

The match with Margaret was suggested 
by the Duke of Orleans, who bad been re- 
leased in 1440. From the same quarter, it 
would seem, came the suggestion that Suf- 
folk should he the chief amoassador in nego- 


tiating it. But Suffolk, who was evidently 
regarded by the people as the most responsible 
I of Henry's advisers after Cardinal Beaufort, 
perceived that his acceptance of the mission 
' might he dangerous both to himself and to 
I the policy which he had at heart. At a later 
time he was charged with having had a cor- 
I rapt interest in the release of Orleans (of., 
however. BEVUcor-RT, iv. 100 n.), and it is 
I clear that he had already incurred some un- 
i popularity. In a council held on 1 Feb. 
1444 (Nicolas, Froc. Frivy Council, vi. 32- 
JW, where the date is -wronglygiven) Suffolk 
' himself urged the objections to his appoint- 
ment. These were finally overruled, but 
I at his own request a formal indemnity waa 
granted on 20 Feb. exonerating him from 
I all blame for what he might do in the matter 
of the peace or marriage {Fmdcra, xi. 63). 
.Sufiblk’s embassy landed at Hazfteur on 
13 March. On”s April conferences were 
opened at Venddme, and a week later Suffolk 
and his colleagues joined Orleans at Blois. 
Thence they sailed down the Lome to Tours, 
and on 17 April were presented to Charles Vlf 
at his castle of Montils-lcs-Tonrs. It soon 
became cleartbat terms for apermanent peace 
could not be agreed upon, but a truce was 
nevertheless arranged to last till 1 April 1446. 

I On 24 May Margaret was formally betrothed 
to Suffolk as Henry’s proxy, the truce was 
' signed on the 28th, and on the next day Suf- 
folk started home. His progress was one 
continued triumphant procession, and when 
he entered Bouen on 8 June be was haUed 
■with rapturous ahouts of ‘Noel I Noel I' 

I Suffolk reached London on 27 June, and 
on the same day the truce was ratified 
I (SiEVEXSOit, i. 67-70, vol. ii. pt. i. preface 
pjp. xxxvi-sxxviii ; Fcedem, xi. 69-67 ; 

' Baubat, ii. 68-60). His success was for 
I the time complete, and was marked by his 
promotion to a marquisate on 14 Sept. 
(This is the date of his patent, but he is so 
styled in the Issue Boll on 17 Aug.) On 
28 Oct. he was instructed to bring home the 
king’s bride. His wife went -with nim as the 
principal lady of Margaret’s escort ; and his 
I chief colleague in this, as in his former mission, 
was Adam de Molyneux or Moleyns [m v.j 
Suffolk and his retinue left London on 5 Nov., 
crossed the Channel on 13 Nov., and joined 
the French court at Nancy. "Whether from 
accident or, as some accounts suggest, 
through design, Margaret was not present. 
The ^ench took advantage to extort ftirther 
concessions, and before hecould obtain his ob- 
ject Suffolk had to promise the surrender of 
all that the English held or claimed in Maine 
and Anjou (Gascoiqxe, Loci e Libro Verita- 
tum, pp. 190, 204-6; Baaiba;, ii. 62). ‘ This 
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fatal conceasioii, 'wrung from an unwary 
diplomatist in a moment of -weaimess, be- 
came at once the turning-point of En^isb 
polities’ Xt a later time, Suttblk 

kid the responsibility for the transaction on 
Molyneux (JRof. Farl, v. IS:!). For the 
moment, however, all went fairly. Under 
•SuSblh's escort, Margaret entered Ilouen in 
triumph on 22 March 1 145, and on 9 April 
landed at Portsmouth (EsconcHy, i. 87-9). 
In the parliament which met in June 
Sutfolk made a declaration in defence of lus 
conduct, William Burley, the speaker, on 
behalf of the commons, recommended the 
marquis to the king for the ‘ryght grete 
and notable werkys whiche he bathe don to 
the pleasir of God’ (JRot. Pari. v. 73-4). 
Even Gloucester, who had in the previous 
year endeavoured to thwart Suffolk, found 
it e.vpedient to e.vpress his approv^. On 
14 July a French embassy reaped London. 
The only practical result was a prolonga- 
tion of the truce till 1 Nov. 1446. But ■the 
record of the transactions shows the thorough- 
nes'sofSuffulk’spolitioaltriiimph. TheFrench 
ambassadors plainlyaccepted him asthe most 
important person in the state, and Suffolk on 
his part did not hesitate to speak openly of 
his wish for peace, and of his disbelief in 
Gloucester’s power to th'wart him (SiBVES- 
hosr, i. 96-131, esp. p. 123). 

Under Suffolk’s influence negotiations for 
peace were continued throughout 1446, with 
no very definite result. The government, 
however, passed more and more into Suffolk’s 
hands. The king became alienated &om his 
uncle, who made Suffolk the object of open 
and repeated attack (Basor, i. 187, 190; Es- 
coircHT, 1.115; Cropland Chron.'p. 621), To 
Suffolk and the queen, the complete overthrow 
of Humphrey's power appeared a paramount 
necessity. On 14 Dec. a parliament 'was 
siunmoned to meet at Bury St. Edmunds, ' a 
place where Suffolk was strong, and where 
Gloucesterwonld he far avVay &om hisfriends, 
the Londoners ’ (Stubbs). The parliament 
met on 10 Feb. 1447. Some formal action 
against Gloucester was no doubt intended, 
and one authority says that Suffolk had all 
the roads watchm with armed men (Dayips, 
&fflish Chron. p. 62). Gloucester himself 
reached Bury on 18 Feb., and 'was at once 
arrested. Five days later he died, no doubt 
from natural causes accelerated by the shock 
of his imprisonment. Popular belief, how- 
ever, laid his death at Suffolk's door, though 
no definite charge was ever formulated (tue 
nearest approach is in the petition of the 
commons for Suffolk’s attainder in Novem- 
ber 1451, Soils of Parliament, v. 226). The 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, which took place 


st'x weeks after that of Gloucester, left Suf- 
folk without a rival. 

But Suftblk's tenure of power w<n from 
the first troubled. Tho charges against him 
in reference to Maine and Anjou at oiic" 
took shape. On 2.) May he had formally 
to defend his action in the council, and on 
IS .Tune a royal proclamation wa« issued, 
declaring the king's satisfaction with what 
he had done {Fcedera, ii. 173). Gloucester's 
death had brought llichard of York a step 
nearer the throne, and made him the leader 
of the party opposed to the court. The 
command in France was now taken away 
from Richard, who was sent into practical 
banishment as lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it was given to Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset. Both appointments were ascnbed 
to Suffolk's influence (Waukix, i. 300). 
They certainly contributed to diminish his 
popularity, and made Richard liis mortal 
enemy (WHErH.i3isTBDn, Ser/. i.l60; Giie-, 
CAroji. p. 3.1). Suffolk, however, was so 
strong in the king's favour that he cared 
little for the displeasure of others (ib.) At 
Gloucester's death he had obtained the earl- 
dom of Pembroke, the rever-ion to which 
had been granted to him four years previously. 
On 24 F^. 1447 he was made chamberlain, 
constable of Dover, and lord warden of the 
Cinque ports. On 0 Aiig. 1447 he was made 
admiral of England, and on 9 March 1448 
governor of Calais, With his promotion to 
a dukedom on 2 July of this year, he reached 
the summit of his po'tver. Maine had been 
formally surrendered in February 1448, and 
a truce concluded for two years. The fact 
of the surrender increased Suffolk’s unpopu- 
larity. The truce was ill observed, and 
Suffolk found it impossible to cany out his 
policy of peace in iW. On 34 March 1449 
Fougdres in Brittany woa treachcrouslv cap- 
tured for the Engbsh by Franpois I'Arra- 
gonais or da Surienne. In this impolitic and 
'unjustifiable act Suffolk was probably impli- 
cated. Francois, who had been connected 
with Suffolk as early as 1437 (Nicolas, Proc. 
Prioff Council, v. 29), expressly declared that 
he had acted with the diike’s cognisance and 
approval (Piices, &c., ap, Basut, iv. 294- 
300, 837 ; SinvEssoy, i. 278-98). The attack 
on Fougeres was followed by open war; one 
after another the English strongWds in Nor- 
mandy were lost, and Ronen itself was taken 
on 29 Oct. This aiiccession of disasters stirred 
a warlike feeling in England, and finally dis- 
credited Suffolk and his policy. 

If the cession of Maine and Anjou had 
been due to Sufiblk’s policy, the loss of Nor- 
man^ was due to the incapacity of Somer- 
set. But Suffolk, who had long been allied to 
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the Beauforts, in politics and marriage, 
was in the popular estimation, at all events, 
responsible for Somerset’s appointment. It 
^^as upon him that the storm broke. As 
u minister he had been careless about the 
enmities that he excited. He was charired 
■with pride and avarice, and ivith having dis- 
posed of bishoprics uud other preferment 
from corrupt motives [Ccoylaad Cknn. pp. 
531, o’Jo ; the charge was perhaps a ^ecious 
one, cf. BECJOSGioy, i. 168, and Politienl 
iS'on^s, ii. 232-4; certainly many vacant sees 
had been filled by his -upporters). 

The parliament of 1440 met on 6 Nov. 
3Iolyneux had to resign the privy seal on 
0 Dec. Marmaduke Lumlev [q. v.J had re- 
signed the treosurership in the previons 
October. These two had oeen Sufiblk's prin- 
mpal supporters and colleagues. Their re- 
moval marked the decline of his influence. 
In the first weeks of the parliament no pub- 
lic action vvostaken against Saflblk. Bat on 
28 Nov., os Bolpb, lord Cromwell, wbo ap- 
pears to have been tbe duke's chief adv ersary 
m the council, ■was entering the Star-cham- 
ber, he ■was hustled in 'Westminster Hall 
by William Tailboys, a Lincolnsbire squire 
uiid supporter of Sufl'olk. Crom'well accused 
Tailboys and Suffolk of intending his death. 
Tailhoys, eupported hy Suffolk, denied the 
charge, but was committed to the Tower, 
There were other charges of violence against 
Tallboys, and in these also it was imcged 
that he had profited hy Suffolk's patronage. 
.Afterwards Suffolk's connection with Tail- 
hoys formed part of the charges brought 
against him CWiLL. WoHO. [7t)^ ; Bolls of 
ParUm)imt,y, 181, 200; Patton Letters, L 
96, 97, and Introduction, pp sliii-xliv). At 
Christmas the parliament was prorogued till 
22 Jon. 1430. On 9 Jan. Molyneux was mur- 
dered at Portsmouth. Before his death he 
made some confession injurious to Suffolk. 
1Vhcn parliament reassembled, the duke, in 
anticipation of attack, ut ouco made on elo- 
quent and impressive speech in Ms own de- 
fence. Odious and horrible lungiiape was 
running through the land to Ms ‘highest 
charge and moost hevyest disclaundre.’ He 
appealed to Ms long and faithfid service, and 
begged that any accusations against hini 
might be preferred openly ( Bolls of Parlia- 
ment, v. 176). The commons, inspired by 
Cromwell, at once took up the challenge 
( WiLL.W oHc. [766]). On 26 Jon. they begged 
that Suffolk might' be ‘committed to ward.’ 
The council refused, in absence of any definite 
charge. On 28 Jan. the commons accused 
Suffolk of having sold the leo^ to the 
French and treasonably fortified Walling- 
ford Castle. On tMs Suffolk was committed 


to the Tower (fiolU of Parliament, v. 176- 
177). On 7 Feb. a long indictment was 
presented by the commons. The chief charges 
were that 'Suffolk had conspired to secure 
the throne for his son, John de la Pole, 
afterwards secondDukcofSuft'olk[q. v.],who 
had married Margaret Beaufort, the infant 
heiress of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
and Sufiblk's ■word; that he had advised the 
release of Orleans, promised to surrender An- 
jou and Maine, betrayed the king’s counsel to 
the French, failed to remforce the English 
annies, .and estranged Brittany and Aragon. 
On 12 Feb. the articles ■were brought before 
the council, and Heniy ordered the matter to 
be respited. It was reported that the duke was 
‘ in thekyng’s gode gtaeo’ (Paston Letters, i. 
116), ami hu pardon was no doubt intended. 
However, on 9 March the commons pre- 
sented eighteen additional articles, charging 
Suffolk with maladministration and malver- 
sation, with the promotion of unworthy per- 
sons, and with the protection of Wilham 
Tailboys {Bolls <f Parliament, v. 170-82). 
On the some day Sufiblh was brought before 

On IS ilarch he' again Appeared before tbe 
parliament. lie denied the charges utterly, 
and said; ‘Savyng the kyngesM^ presence, 
they were fals and untrue’ {ib. v. 182). 
Four days later he once more appeared and 
repeated his denial. .A,t length on the first 
bill the king held Suffolk ‘neither declared 
nor charged;’ on the second hill ‘not b)r way 
of judgment,’ but by force of Ms submission, 
the king ordered Ms banishment for five years 
from the first of May (id. v. 183). The deci- 
sion was a sort of compromise intended to 
save the duke and satisfy the commons. 

On 10 March Suffolk was set free, end at 
once left the capital. The Londoners sought 
to intercept him, and severely handled some 
of Ms servants iWiLL. WoEC. [767]). The 
remaining six weeks were spent by Suffolk 
on his estate. On BO April he came to Ips- 
wich, and in the presence of the chief men 
of the county took an oath on the sacrament 
that he was innocent of the chaiges brought 
against him (ib.) That same evening ne 
addressed a toucMng letter of farewell to his 
little son (Paston Jitters, i. 121-2), and the 
next morning set sail with t'wo ships and a 
pinnace. When off Dover he sent the pin- 
nace towards Oelm to learn how he would 
be received. The pinnace was intercepted by 
a sMp called Nicholas of the Tower, which 
was lying in ■wait. The master of the Ni- 
cholas bore down on Suffolk’s sMps, and bade 
the duke come on hoard. On Ms ariivel he 
was greeted ■with a shout of ' Welcome, 
traitor.’ His captors granted Mm a day and 
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a night to ‘’hrive him. Then, on 3 May, he 
was^drawnout into a little boat, and ahnaTe 
of Ireland, ‘ one of the lewdest men on board,’ 
took a rusty sword and smote ofl' his head 
with half a dozen strokes. Some accounts 
alleged that Sofiblkwaagiveua sort of mock 
trial, and it was also stated that he spent his 
lust hours in writing to the king (ib. i. 134- 
1 l’7; T/tree Fifteenth-Century Xlhrunieles, -a. 
6(5; Dames, English Chronicle, pp. 68-9). 
nis body was taken to land, ana thrown 
upon the beach near Dover, whence, by 
Henry’s orders, it was removed for boiiol at 
Win^eld ^G-iles, Chron. p. 88). The cir- 
cumstances of Suiiblk's murder must re- 
ma in somewhat of a mystery. But the Hl- 
cholas was a royal ship, and probably the 
crime was instigated Iw persons of influence, 
possibly by Bicnord of York, or some of his 
‘•iipporters (of. Ramsat, ii. 121 ; cf. Paston 
Letters, i. 125 ; GASCOierrE, p. 7). It is some- 
times said that Sufiblk was attainted after 
his death. But the petition of the commons 
to this eflect in November 1451 was refused 
by the king (Itolls of Parliament, v. 226). 

The general opinion of the time regarded 
Suffolk^ murder as the worthy end of a 
traitor (Croyland Chron. p. 626). Public 
indignation expressed itself in a host of 
satincal verses {Political Poem and Songs, 
ii. 222-84). In these verses all the formal 
charges of the impeachment axe repeated, 
and the hatred for Sufiblk continued as a 
popular tradition ; it inspired one of 'William 
Baldwin’s contributions to the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates,' and two of Drayton’s ‘ Heroical 
Epistles.’ By later writers Sufiolk is even 
charged with having been the paramour of 
Queen Margaret (cf. Hali., p. 219 ; HoLiir- 
SHED, iii. 220 ; Dbation, Heroical Epistles). 
The charge is absurd and baseless, but has 
gained currency from its adoption by Shake- 
speare {Henry VI, pt. ii. act v. sc. 2). But 
the popular verdict on Suffolk’s private and 
public character is not to be accepted with- 
out serious qualification. The very indict- 
ment of the commons ‘ proves that nothing 
tangible could be adduced against him ’ 
(Eajisat, ii. 117). Lingard {Hist, England, 
V. 179) well says of his farewell to his son 
that it is ‘ difficult to believe that the writer 
could have been either a falso subject or 
a bad man ’ (see also QAiBPitEB, Paston 
Letters, vol. i. p. xlvii). The same spirit of 
unofiectod piety and simple loyalty which 
inspires this letter appears in Suffolk^ speech 
in parliament on 22 Jan. 1450. The two 
documents reveal their author as a man who 
had made it the rule of his life to fear God 
and honour the king. Suffolk may have been | 
headstrong and overbearing, but Ms pa- j 


triotism and sincerity appear beyond ques- 
tion. The policy of peace which he adopted 
and endeavoured to carry through wos a just 
and sensible one. It was not a policy wmch 
would have appealed to selfish motives. 
'Whatever its ultimate wisdom, it was sure to 
incur immediate odium. Sufiolk himself 
foresaw and endeavoured to forestall the 
flayers before he embarked on his embassy 
in ^bruary 1444 ; his conduct at that time 
shows that he was ‘throughout (men and 
straightforward in his behaviour ’ (otubbs). 

SimoUfa tomb, with a stone effigy, still 
exists in his collegiate church at 'Wing- 
field. It is figured in Napier’s ‘History of 
Swyncombe and Ewelme’ (plates before p. 
81). Walpole gave an engraving of a pic- 
ture in his possession, representing the mar- 
riage of Henry YI, one of the figures in 
wMch he takes for Sufiolk (Anecdotes of 
Painting, i. 84, ed. 1762). Suffolk’s wiU, 
dated 17 Jan. 1448j is given in Eennett’s 
< Parochial Antiquities,’ ii. 376, and in Na- 
pier’s ‘ History ot Swyncombe and Ewelme.’ 
p. 82. His seals and autograph are figured 
m the latter work (p. 89), and his badge— 
the ape’s clog — in Doyle’s ‘Official Baron- 
age.’ Sufiolk was the founder of a hospital 
at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1437. This 
charity still continues, the mastership having 
been long annexed to the regius professor- 
ship of medicine at Oxford. He also re- 
founded another hospital at Donninrton, 
Berkshue, in 1448, and intended to reiound 
Snape Priory in Suffolk (NAFii!K,pp. 64, 68 ; 
DuenALU, Monastiem Anglicanum, iv. 657, 
vL 716-17 ; Archcsologia, xliv. 464). 

Suffolk’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer [q. v.] of Ewelme. She 
was therefore in ^ hkelihood a grand- 
daughter of the poet, and through her ^ond- 
mother, Philippa Boet, a cousin of the Beau- 
forts. As a wild she had married Sir John 
Philip or Phelip (d. 1416), and afterwards 
was second wile of Thomas de Montacute, 
fourth earl of Salisbury [q. v.l Her license 
to marry Suffolk was granted on 11 Nov. 
1480 (Nafibb, p. 66). Bobes were pro- 
vided for Alice, countess of Suffolk, as a 
lady of the Garter on 21 1432 (Nico- 

BAS, Proa. Privy Coimcil, iv. 116). After her 
husband’s death she was, during Jack Cade's 
rebellion, indicted for treason at the Guild- 
hall (WoEOESiBB [768]). The charge was 
more formally repeated m the parliament of 
November 1461 (tj. [770] ; Polls of Parlia- 
ment, V. 216). Subsequently Alice made her 
eace with the Duke of York and his party, 
er stepdaughter by her second husband 
being the mother of Warwick ‘ the king- 
maker.’ She was specially excepted from 
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tlie act of attainder in 1401 (ib. t. 470). 
H me fairly numerous references in the ‘ Pas- 
tun Letters' (toI. iii.) illustrate her later 
life. Three letters ftom Alice to her ser- 
vant, ‘William Bylton, ate given by Kapier 
fp. 99). She died on 20 May 1476 at 
Ewelme, and was buried in the churcli there 
on 9 June. Her splendid tom'b still exists in 
fine preservation (plates in Xamjse, p, 103, 
and Goush’s Sepulchral Monninenta). Her 
son John succeeded his father as second 
Duke of Suffolk [^. v.] She is credited with 
another son, William, and a daughter Anna. 

[Steven-ou’s 'Wars of the English in France, 
with 'William of ■Worcester's Diary, WeLing- 
ham's Bistoria Anglicana, ii. 346, Seckington's 
Gon%i>pondence, i. IfiS, ITo, ii. t39, 163, 171, 
Amundcsham's Annales, ii. 313-20, Whetham- 
etede’s Ecgi.'trnm, i. 45, 160, Wright’s Political 
Poems and Songs, ii. 223-34 (all_ these are in 
Bolls Ser.) ; Gcsta Henrici Quinti (Engh Hist, j 
Soo.) ; Three Fifteenth-Centiiry Chronicles, ' 
Collections of a Loudon Citizen, Davies’s Eng- 
lish Chronicle, 1377-1461 (thess three in Canvl. I 
Soc.) ; Giles's Incerti idcriptoris Chronicoa ; 
Chronicle of London, ed. Kicolas, 1827; Con- . 
tinuation of the Croyland Chronicle in Fnlman's | 
Scriptores, vol. i. ; Gascoigne’s Loci e Libro 
Veritatnm, ed. Bogers ; Faston Letters, ed. | 
Gairdne^ Cbrooicles Haidyng and Hall. 
Among French writers there are Monstrelet, 
Jean le Fevre de 3. Eemy, Waurin, Gruel's 
Arthur de Bichemout, T. Basin. Matthieu d’Es- 
couchy (all in Soc. da I’Histoire de France ; the 
first four throw light chiefly on SuHolk’s military 
career, the lost two furnish some information as 
to his fall); Precis do Jeanne d’Aro (Soo. de 
I’Hist. France); Cousinot's Gestes des Kobles 
and Chron. de la Pucelle, ed. Tallet de yin- 
viUe; Chronique de Mont St, Michel (Sociiti 
des Audens Testes Fran;ais) ; H^neas Sylvius 
(Opera, pp. 440-3) gives a foreign opinion hostile 
to Suflblk ; Hicolas’s Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council, yols. iv.-vi. ; Bolls 
of Parliament ;Bymer'BFoedera,vol8.ix.-xi.,orig. 
edit.; Dngdale's Baronage, ii. 186-9; Doyles 
flfllcial Baronage, iii. 436-8 ; Napier’s Historical 
Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme contains a life of Suffolk, together with 
genealogical tables and some documents of im- 
rtance. For modem accounts see Gairdner’s 
troduction to Paston Letters, i. pp. xxsii-1 ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii, 136-54; 
BamsaVs Lancaster and York ; "Pallet de Tiri- 
ville’s Hist, de Charles VII ; G. Dn Fresne de 
Bcauconrt’s Histoire de Charles VII.] 

C. L, K. 

POLE, Sir 'WILLIAM (1561-1636), 
antiquary, baptised on 27 Aug. 1661 atOoly- 
ton, Devonshire, was son of Sir William 
Pole, knt., of Shute in the same county, and 
his wife Catherine, daughter of Chief-justice 
John Popham [q.T.] The family originally 


came from Wirrell in Cheshire, and appa- 
rently had no connection with the dukes of 
Suffolk of that name or with Cardinal Pole's 
family. It was the father, and not the son, 
as I'r’ince states ( Worthies of Devon:, p. 604), 
who was educated at Exeter ^College, Ox- 
ford (cf. Boasr, Degiatrum, ii. 266), was 
autumn reader at the Inner Temple in 1667, 
double reader in 1660, and treasurer in 1666. 
The son entered the Inner Temple in 1878, 
was placed on the commission of the peace 
for Devonshire, served as high sheriff for that 
county in 160'2-S, and represented Bossiney, 
Cornwall, in the parliament of 1586 (Orffloial 
Seturn, i. 417). He was knighted by James I 
at Whitehall on 16 Feb. 1606. He paid 
374 IOjJ. to tbe "Virginia Company, and was 
an incorporator of the third Virginia charter. 
He died at Colcomhe, in the parish of Coly- 
ton, Devonshire, on 9 Feb. 1635, aged 73. 
He was buried in the west side of the chancel 
in Colyton church. He married, first, Mary, 
(d. 1605), daughter and coheir of Sir William 
Peryam [q. v.J, by whom he had issue six 
sons and six daughters. Of ths sons, ths 
eldest, WiUiam, died young ; the second. Sir 
John, whose descendants still occupy Shute 
House, was created a baronet on 12 Sept. 
1628, and died on 16 April 1658 ; the third 
was Peryam Pole, whose descendant, W illiam 
Pole, dymg in 1778 without issue, bequeathed 
his estates to his kinsman, the Hon. William 
Wellesley, who thereupon assumed the name 
Pole, and subsequently became Earl of Morn- 
ington. Another of Sir William Pole’s sons, 
also named William, matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 24 March 1609-10, gra- 
duated B.A. on 3 Nov. 1612, entered the 
Inner Temple in 1616, and em^ated to 
America, where he died on 24 Feb. 1674. 
Sir WiUiam’s daughter Elizabeth (1688- 
1664) also emigrated to America, and took 
a prominent part in the foundation and in- 
corporation of Taunton in 1689-40, where 
she died on 31 May 1664. Pole married, 
secondly, Jane, daughter of "William Simmes 
or Symes of Chard, Somerset, and widow of 
E(wer How of London. 

Pole was a learned antiquary, and at his 
death left large manuscript coUections for 
the history and antiquities of Devonshire. 
Of these the greater port perished during 
the civil war, but there survived : 1. Two 
folio volumes, entitled ‘ The Description of 
Devonshire ; ’ which were printed m 1791 
(4to) under the title ‘ Collections towards a 
Description of the County of Devon.’ 2. A 
folio volume of deeds, charters, and grants 
compiled in 1610 ; a small portion of this 
was privately printed hy Sir Thomas Phillipps 
[q. V.] under the title ‘ Sir William Pcjie'a 
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Copies of Extracts from Old Evidence*/ 
3Iill Hill, 1840? 3. A thin folio volume 
containin'' coats-of-arms, &c. 4. A volume 
of deeds and gi'ants to Tor Abbey, Devou- 
f-hire. These collections ■were largely used 
by (among others^ Prince, Eisdou, and 
Tuckett, in bis edition of the ‘ Visitation of 
llevonshire in 1020,’ published in 1859. 

rCogeis's ^Memorials of the Vt eet, pp. 3<j0 et 
teq. (with portraits) ; Preface to Pole’s Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, 1791; Earl. HS. 1105, f. 37; 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. SOt-6 ; Bisdon’s 
(!harogr,iphical Description of the County of 
Devon ; Visitation of Devon in 1620 (H,irL 
Soc.); Dngdale's Orig. Juridiciales, p. 165; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Kichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vi. 290 ; Brown’s Genesis D. 8. A. ii. 988 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, b.v. ‘ Polo ’ .and ‘ ‘Wellington.’] 

A. F. P. 

POLE, WILLLiM WELLESLEY, 
Exul op ilousitroTON (1763-1845), master 
of the mint. fSea WuLtESHip-PoLK.J 

POLEHAMPTON, HENEY STED- 
MAN (1824-1807), Indian chaplain, was 
the second son of Edward Polehampton, 
M.A., rector of Gre.it Greenford, Middlesex, 
by Ma wife, younger daughter of Thomas 
Stedman, vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
and was bom at his father's rectory on 
1 Eeb. 1824. Admitted ou the foundation 
of Eton CoUege in 1832, he proceeded thence 
to Oxford, where he matiiciuated from Pem- 
broke College on 17 Nov. 1842 as a Wight- 
wick scholar, a distinction which he obtained 
as being of the founder’s kin. His university 
career w'os undistingmshed ; he became a 
fellow of his college in 1845, and in No- 
vember 1846 was admitted B.A. without 
taking honours. He proceeded M. A. in 1849. 

EoUowing the family tradition, he was 
ordained deacon on 18 June 1648. At Easter 
1849, after a few months of tutorial work, he 
was appointed assistant curate of St. Chad's, 
Shrewsbury, doing good work among the 
victims of the cholera when it visited that 
town. La 1849 he was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of St. Aldate’s, Cxford, 
a living which he soon resigned, because it 
was not tenable with his fellowsMp. Find- 
ing no further chance of preferment, he ac- 
cepted an Ea.<)t Indian chwloincy in Septem- 
her 1855. On 10 Oct. he married Emily, 
youngest daughter of C. B. AUnatt, esq., of 
Shrewsbury, barrister, and, with his wife, 
sailed for Calcutta ou 4 Jan, 1856. At his own 
desire he was appointed chaplain to the Luck- 
now garrison, and arrived there on 26 March. 
During the summer of 1856 he was instru- 
mental in reEeviug the sufferers from cholera, 
which had especi^ly attacked the 62nd regi- 


ment. After recov ering from a severe nines';, 
he made several tours to Sultanpur, Sitapur, 
and the neighbourhood, and returned to 
Lucknow in time to ■witness the outbreak of 
the mutiny there (3-30 May 1857). He took 
refuge within the Eesidency, his wife volun- 
teermg os nurse, when the siege began, 
SO June. Eight days later he was wounded 
by a stray shot, cholera supervened, and he 
died on 20 July, while the first great attack 
was being made on the Eesidency. He was 
buried in the Eesidency garden. A tablet to 
his memory was afterwords set up in St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. 

The value of his services during his brief 
residence in Lucknow was attested in the 
official despatches of Havelock. He was a 
good athlete. His literary remains comprise 
merely a brief diary of his Indian career, -with 
a few letters. 

[Memoir, Letters, and Diary of H. 3. P., 
edited by Be vs. B. and T. 3. Polehampton, 3id 
edit. 1859, 8vo ; Funeral Sermon on his Death, 
preached at St. Chad’s by Bev. F. TV. Eitter- 
master, 1858, 8vo; Fosters Alumni Oxon.] 

E. G. H. 

POLENIUS, EOBEET (d. 1147?), car- 
dinal. [See PcLLPN.] 

POLHILL, EDWAED (1622-1694?), re- 
ligious writer, son of Edward Polhiu (d. 
1664), rector of EEington, Kent, by his 
second wife, Jane, daughter ofWiUiam New- 
ton of Lewes, was bom in 1022. He entered 
Gray’s Inn on 16 June 1638-9, and was caEed 
to the bar (Fosteb, Orpy's Inn Begister), 
but he chiefly divided his time between the 
care of hL, family estates iu Burwash, Sussex, 
where he was justice of the peace, and the 
compilation of religious tractSj somewhat 
Cfllvmistic in temper, hut supportmg the esta- 
blished church. ‘ It was hard to say which 
excelled, the gentleman or the divine’ {Life 
of Phil. Senrij, p, 422). Lazarus Seaman 
claimed ‘ knowledge or him from his child- 
hood/ and ‘ certified of his domestical piety’ 
(Divine Will, preface). Polhill died about 
1694. 

Polhill -wrote: 1. ‘The Divine "Will con- 
sidered in its Eternal Degrees and holy E.xe- 
cution of them,’ London, 1673; strongly Cal- 
vinistic in tone, with prefaces by John Owen 
(1616-1683) [q. T.] and Lazarus Seaman ; 2nd 
edit., London, 1695; partly reprinted at 
Berwick, 1842, as ‘An &say on the Extent 
of the Death, of Christ/ 2. ‘An Answer 
to the Discourse of William Sherlock touch- 
ing the Knowledge of Christ and our ITnion 
and Communion with Him/ London, 1676. 
‘ 'When I read Sherlock’s book,’ says Polhill, 
‘I thought myself in a new theological 
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TTorld, ae if, according to Pelagius, all grace 
were in doctrine onlv.’ 3. ‘ Precious jpaith 
considered in its ^Nature, Working, and 
(rrowth’ (London, 1676); panegrrised by 
Philip Henry. 4. ‘ Speculum Theologim 
in Christo, or a View ofsonie Divine Truths,’ 
London, 1678. 5. ‘Christus in corde, or 
the Mystical Union between Christ and Be- 
lievers considered in its Ilesembhincea,Bonda, 
Seals, Privileges, and Marks’ (London, 1680); 
reprinted, ‘ corrected by the He v. Mr. Priestley 
of Jewin Street,’ London, 1788, and again in 
1843 as ‘ revised and carefully abridged by 
James Michel.’ 6. ‘Armatura Dei, or a 
Ihreparation for SuSering in an Evil Day, 
showing how Christians are to bear Suffer- 
ings,’ London, 1683 ; reprinted, London, 1 834. 
7. ‘A Discourse of Schism,’ London, 1094; 
a catholic-iaindtd treatise, showing that the 
separation of the nonconformists is not 
schism ; reprinted in 1833. Heprints of 3iua. 
1, 3, 3, 00(16 appear in Ward’s ‘Library of 
standard Dnimty’ (new ser. voL i.) 

[Berry’s County Gen., 'Jlent,’ p. 33i ; Addit. 
MtsS. 6711 f. 133, 6347 f. 10; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep., pp. 51a, o3a, G9a, 80a ; Lords’ 
Journals, vii.284, 304, 408, 633; Wood'sAthenre 
Oion. iv. 106; Notes and (Jueiies, let ser. vi. 
460, 663, Srd ser. v. 419; Calamy’s A(x;oaDt, 
ii. 680 ; Otme's Life of Dr. John Ovran, pp. 607, 
613; Easted’s Kent. i. 316.] W. A. S. 

POUDOBI, JOHN WILLIAM (1795- 
1821), physician and author, was the son of 
Gaetano Polidori, teacher of Italian in Lon- 
don, who had been Alfieri’s secretary, and is 
known as the author of tales and educational 
works and the translator of Milton and 
Lucan into Italian (1840 and 1841). He 
was bom in London on 7 Sept. 1795, and at 
the early ago of nineteen received the degree 
of MJ). from the university of Edinburgh, 
reading and publishing an able thesis on 
nightmare, 'Disputatio medica inauguralis 
de Oneirodynia,’ 1816. Early in the foUow- 
ing year he obtained, through the recom- 
mendation of Sir Henry Halfordjthe post of 

S sician and secretary to Lord Byron, then 
^ siting on his exile from England. They 
travelled together to Geneva, and Polidori 
continued in Byron’s suite during the greater 
portion of his sojourn there; but his whim- 
Hcal and jeolous temper, of wMch several 
instances are given in Moore’s biography of 
Byron, led to a (lissolution of the engage- 
ment ere Byron quitted Switzerland. PoU- 
’'■ri, nevertheless, proceeded to Milan, where 
-on found him ‘in very good society;’ 
le was soon expelled the ei^for quarrel- 
•ith an Austnan officer. From a letter 
Ton’s to Murray, dated 11 April 1817, 
tears to have returned to Euglaud fi-om 


Venice in attendance upon the widow of the 
third Earl of Guilford [see under N obtu, Fee- 
SSBICX, second EsblJ. As Byron entrusts 
him with commissions and recommendshim to 
Murriy, their relations cannot have been ab- 
solutely unfriendly. Polidori had designed 
a speculative expedition to Brazil, hut settled 
Instead as a practisiug physician in Norwich, 
where he met with little encouragement, and 
eventually returned to London, and began 
to study for the bor. In April 1819 ho pub- 
lished in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ and 
also in pamphlet form, the celebrated story 
of ‘The Vampyre,’ which he attributed to 
Byron. The ascription was fictitious. Byron 
had, in fact, in June 1816 begun to write at 
Geneva a story with this title, in emulation 
of Mrs. Shelley’s ‘ Frankenstein,’ but dr(^ed 
it before reaching the superstition which it 
was to have illustrated. He sent the frag- 
ment to Murray upon the appearance of 
Polidori's fabrication, and it is inserted in his 
works. He further protested in a carelessly 
good-natured disclaimer addressed to ‘ Goli- 
gnaui’s Messenger.’ His name, nevertheless, 
gave Polidori’s production great celebrity 
upon the continent, where the ‘Vampyre’ 
was held to he quite the thing which it be- 
hoved Byron to have 'written. It formed 
the groundwork of Marsohner's opera, and 
nearly half a volume of Dumas’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
is occupied W an account of the representa- 
tion of a French play founded upon it. 
Polidori made a less successful experiment 
in hie own name with ‘ Emestus Beichtold, 
or the Modem (Edipus,' another melodrn- 
mutic story published in the same year, which 
also witnessed the publication of ‘ Ximeues, 
The "Wreath,’ and other poems. ‘ The Fall 
of the Angels,’ a sacred poem, was published 
anonymously in 1821, and reissued with the 
author’s name after his death. He also 
wr(3te an ‘ Essay on Positive Pleasure,’ 1818, 
which was censured for immorality and mis- 
anthropy, and one upon the pumshmeiit of 
death (1816), which had the nonour of in- 
sertion in the ‘Pamphleteer.’ In August 
1821 Polidori, pressed by a gaming debt 
which he was unable to discharge, died at 
his lodgings in London, ‘ from a subtle poison 
of bio pwnpomposition,’ says Edward Wil- 
liams in his ‘ Diary.’ A verdict of natnrol 
death was returned, but there is no doubt as 
to tbe real facts of the case. Polidori’s uu- 
publiehed diary is stated by Mr. W. M. 
Hossetti to contain some particulars of sub- 
strotial interest. ‘ Dr. Polidori, ’ says Med- 
win, ‘was a tall, handsome man, with a 
marked Italian cast of countenance, which 
bore the impress of profound melancholy ; a 
good addiess and manners, more retu'ing than 
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forward in jreneral society. There is a por- 
trait of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. One of his sisters married Gabriele 
liossetti [q. t.], and became the mother of 
Dante Gwriel and Christina Eossetti [q. v.] 

[\V. H. Hoshctti's D. Q, Itossetti, i. ; liloare’s 
Byrm; Uloore’s Diary, v.; Medwin's Shelley; 
Williams's Diary in Shelley’s Prose Works, 
Forman, ir.; Notes and Qneries, 3rd ser. rii. 
LX. z.] B, G. 

POLK.EMMET, Lobd (d. 1816), Scottish 
judge. [See BAitux:, William.] 

POLLARD, SiBHUGH(d.l666), royalist, 
son of Sir Lewis Pollard, hart. (d. 1641),_of 
King’s Nympton, Devonshire, and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Berkeley, 
was descended ftom Sir Lewis Pollard [q. v.] 
His great-grandfather, another Sir Lewis, was 
recorder of Exeter and serjeant-at-law ; his 
father, also Sir Lewis, was created a baronet 
on SI May 1637. Hugh was a captain in the 
army before 1639, when ha was engaged^ in 
raising troops inDuronshirefortheexpedition 
against the Scots. In the following year he 
was again serving under Conway against the 
Scots, and was probably present at the battle 
of Newbum on 38 Aug. On 10 Nov. he was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Beeralston, Devonshire. In May and J uiie 
1641 he was implicated in the royalists’ ‘first 
army plot,’ was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, 
and expelled from the House of Commons. 
He was bailed before the end of June, and re- 
tired to Devonshire. Here he was apparently 
engaged in further royalist schemes, and on 
36 Sept, was taken prisoner by some par- 
liamentary troopers, and carried to Molton 
(Some late Occurrences in Shnjishire and 
Devonsldre, 1641, p. 7). During the year 
he became baronet on his father’s death. 

Early in 1643 he set out for Holland to 
raise levies for the king’s service. On the 
voyage he fell in with the Providence, a king’s 
ship coming from Holland with arms and 
ammunition, and determined to return with 
it. They were pm-sued by some parliamentary 
ships, but Pollard escaped, and in August 
accompanied the Mai-quis of Hertfoi-d to the 
west to levy troops ; he was sergeant-major 
in Viscount Kilmorey’s regiment (Pdacock, 
p. 16). During the war ho was mainly em- 
ployed with the army in Devonshire and i 
Cornwall, and in 1645 was governor of Dart- | 
mouth. Fairfax laid siege to the town in 
January 1646-0, and when summoned to 
surrender PoUord returned a defiant answer. 
A detachment of four hundred horse was sent 
tmder Major Ducroc from the king’s army at 
Torrington to defend tiie town, but Pollard 
quarreUed with Ducroc, and the troops re- 


turned to Exeter. The next night (18 Jan.) 
Fairfax ordered an attack on the town. It 
was stormed, and Pollard was wounded in 
an attempt to escape across the harbour. 
He was taken prisoner, and kept in custodv 
until May 1646. An erroneous report of 
his death has been frequently repeated (li.) 
He then petitioned to compound for his de- 
linquency, and on submitting to his fine was 
released on bail. The sum was ultimately 
fixed at ul8f. ; in 1063 it was paid, and the 
sequestration of his estates discharMd. 

Pollard, though he stayed in England, 
remained a roymist at heart. It was only 
its rapid suppression that prevented him sup- 
porting Booth’s attempt m 1668 by a rising 
mDevonsMre. At the Eestoiatiou he was 
sworn of the privy council, appointed go- 
vernor of Guernsey and comptroller of the 
king’s housdiold. He sat in parliament as 
member for Callington, Cornwall, in 1660, 
and Devonshire in 1061. He received various 
grants from the king, including one of 5,00QL 
in 1665, as a rewam for his services, and to 
clear him fr-om pecuniary embarrassment in 
which they had involved him. He died on 
37 Nov. 1606, having married Bridget, daugh- 
ter of Edward de Vero, seventeenth earl of 
Oxford, and widow of Francis Norris, earl nf 
Berkshii-e fq. v,] By her he left an only 
daughter, Margaret ; the baronetcy passed 
to his brother Amias, and on his death with- 
out issue in 1693 became extinct. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dorn, passim; Cals, of 
Oommittees for Compounding and Advance of 
Money; Cal. Clarendon State Papers; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Bep. p. 304 ; Bush worth’s Collections, 
m.i. 235 ; Ceite'e Original letters,!. 137 ; OfScial 
Beturns of Members of ParUameub; journal; 
of Lords and Commons ; Clarendon’s Bebellions 
Sprigge’s Anglia Bediviva; May's Long Pari, pp, 
06, 68, 99 ; Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 648 ; Pepys's 
Dio^, ed, Draybrooke, iii. 848 ; Evelyn’s Diary', 
ed. &ay, i, 370, ii. 19, 862, iv, 154 ; Maseres’s 
Tracts, i. 29; Markham's Fairfax, pp, 260-1; 
Aikin’s Court of Charles I, ii. 150, 1 56 ; Masson’s 
Milton,pagsim ; Cbestor’sWestm. Abbey Begister; 
Prince’s 'Worthies of Devon, pp. 494-5; Moore’s 
Devon, p. 86; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Gar- 
diner’s Hist, of England.] A, F. P. 

POLLARD, Sib JOHN {d. 1667), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was second son of 
■Walter Pollard of Plymouth, by Avice, 
daughter of Richard Pollard of "Way, Devon- 
shire. The pedigree of the Pollard family is 
very complicated, as the iamily was wide- 
spread in Ike west of England, and other 
branches are found in the fourteenth century 
in Yorkshire, Essex, and other counties ; the 
main branch was seated at Way, and Sir 
Lewis Pollai'd [q. v.], the judge, was a col- 
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lateral relation of Sir John. John Pollard 
may have Ven the Pollard who, without 
Christian name, is mentioned as entering at 
the Middle Temple on 3 June ldl3; but it 
mav bo that this entry is that of Lewis 
Poflard, son of Sir Iliigli Pollard and grand* 
'on of Sir LewisPollard the judge. John was 
ippointed autumn reader of the Middle Tem- 
ple in 1505, and became fcijeant-at-law in 
l.')47. After 1545 he received, nossihly 
through the influence of a relative, Richard 
Pollard, who had taken part in the suppres- 
sion of the moiidsteries, a (jrant of the manor 
Ilf Xiineham Courtney, where he afterwards 
lued. lie was relieved by patent of 21 Oct. 
l.wO from his office of seijeant-at-law, in 
order to become vice-president of the council 
for the ^Velilh marches, lie was elected 
mcmb r for Oxfordshire in the parliaments 
of l.»3 and l.lol, and for tViltshire in that 
of 1 .' 15 . 5 . Ho seems to have been Imightcd 
on 2 OlI. l.'joo, although he is de.-<ciibed as 
merely armigor in the returns of 15o4 and 
1 555. ' He w Us chosen speaker of the House ot 
iJommons in 1553, and held the ollicc till the 
close of the parliament of 1555. He was de- 
-cribed as • excellent in the laws of this realm.’ 
He died in August 1557, and was buried on 
25 Aug. He married Marv, daughter of Ri- 
chard (.iiay of London, hut left no issue. His 
estates passed in great part to lus brother 
.Vnthonv, after the death of his widow. The 
inqnisition post mortem is numbered 4 and 
5 Phil, and Mary, No, 139. His will was 
proved in the probate coiut of London, P.P.O. 
37,'\Vrastley, on 13 Oct. 1557. 

[Tilt late Mr, 'Wia<-luw Jones made extensive 
risearehfcsinto the history of the Pollard family, 
andplictdliis materials at the disposal of the 
prc-ent writer. See also Letters and Papers 
uf Hinry VIII, viii. 87 , 149 , 312 ; Winning’s 
'^ptaliti-s of the House of Commons ; Msehyn’s 
Diary (_Canid Roe.),pp. 1 18 , 385 ; Dixon’s Hist, of 
the Chuich of England, p.issim.] 'W. A. J. A. 

POLLARD, LEONARD (rf. 1556), di- 
vine, a native of Nottinghamshire, was a 
‘•cholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, in 
1542-3 (B.A. 1543-4). lie was admitted a 
fellow ol Poterhouse on 2 March 1646, (M. A. 
1547). In June 1549 he was an opponent 
in a public disputation on the doctrine that 
the Loi’d’s supper is no oblation or sacriiico, 
hut merely a remembrance of Christ's death. 
.Vl'ter hs had mnduated D.D. he became 
prebpudmy of 'Vt'oroeater on 11 Sept. 15.51. 
tin 0 Nov. 1550 ho preached at St. Mi- 
chael's, Cambridge, on purgatory. He was 
then in receipt of an annual pension of 30s. 
as incumbent of the dissolved chantry of 
Little ."it. Mary'<«, Cambridge. On 23 Dec, 
loo3 he became prebendary of Peterborough, 


resigning on SO June 1535, In 1554 he was 
admitted a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was rector of Ripple, "W ov- 
cestershire, and in 1555 became (maplain to 
the bishop of ‘Woroestor, Richard Pate or 
PateB[q.v.] Under hisdireotionPolIord wrote 
five sermons, beginning ’ Oonsydering_ with 
myself,’ w'hich he dedicated to his bishop. 
They were printed in London by Richard 
Jugge and Cawood, as well as by 'William 
frriffith, in 1556, having been sanctioned by 
Bonner 011 1 July 1565. _ A copy is in the 
British Museum, He died heiore March 
1556. 

[Cooper's AthenmCantabr.i. 127,546; Ames’s 
Tj^ogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 710, 1798 ; La 
Neve^ Pasti, ii. 648, iit. 86 ; Bekenp’s History 
of St. John’s College, ed. Mayor, i, 286, ii. 981 ; 
Rtrjpe’s Memorials, in. i. 81, and Life of 
Cninmor, p. 290 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] H. B, 

POLLARD, Sir LEWIS (1465 P-1640), 
judge, horn about 1406, was son of Robert Pol- 
lard of Rohnrough, near Torrington, Devon, 
and a kinsman of Sir John PoUard [^. v.], 
speakerof the Honseof Commons. Lewis was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple, 
where he was reader hi 1502 ; in 1606 ho was 
made serjeant-ot-law, and on 9 July 1607 
khig's seneant, an appointment which was 
confirmed on the accession of Henry VIII. 
From this time he firequeutly served ou the 
commission for th^eace in CTomwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, 
was justice of assize for the Oxford oircuit in 
1509, and for the western circuit from 1611 to 
1514, when he was appointed justice of com- 
mon pleas and knighted. Ilo retired from the 
bonou after February 1626, and died in 1640. 
‘ His knowledge in the laws and other com- 
mendable virtues, together with a numerous 
issue, rendered him famous above most of 
his age and rank ’ (Phiitce, Worthies of Devon, 
p. 4»3). He married Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Hext of Kingston, near Totnes, 
Devon, and had eleven sons and eleven daugh- 
ters. Of the sons no less than four were 
knighted. Sir Hugh, Sir John, Sir Richard, 
and Sir George. Sir Hu^ was great-great- 
giundfather of Sir Hugh Pollord [q. v.J; Sir 
Richard wasfather of Sir John. Pollard (1628- 
1576), who must he distinguished from Sir 
John, speaker of the House of Commons ; the 
former^as knighted by the Earl of Warwick 
on 10 Nov. 1649, sat in parliament as member 
for Barnstaple, 1563-4, Exeter in 1656, and 
6rampound,_ 1662, and died in 1676, leaving 
no issue. Sir Lewis’s son George owed his 
knighthood to his services in defence of Bou- 
logne in 1648-9. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, passim ; 
Dugdale’s Chron. Ser, pp. 77i' 70 } Foss’s Lives 
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of the Judges, r. 227-8 , Vibitiition ol Devon 
(Havl.Soc.) : Prinee'bWorthiesof Devon, pp. 492- 
49S i Folo’b Description of Devon, and ^Uoore's 
Hist, of Devon, passim ; Burke's Extinct Baro- 
netage; Strype’s 'Works, Index.] A. F. P. 

POLLABD, ROBERT (1756-1838), de- 
signer and engraver, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1766, was articled to a silversmith 
there, and subsequently became a pupil of 
Richard 'Wilson, R.A. For a time he prac- 
tised as a landscape and marine painter, but 
about 1782 he established himself in Spa 
Fields, London, as an engraver and print- 
seller, and during the next ten years pro- 
duced a large number of plates, executed in a 
peculiar mixed style, composed of line, etch- 
ing, and aquatint, some of them from his 
own designs, and others after popular artists 
of his time. To the former category belong 
'Lieutenant Moody rescuing a Prisoner,’ 
1785, ‘ Adventure of Lady Harriet Ackland,’ 
3784, ‘Edwin and Angelina,’ 1786, ‘The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnu Green,' and eight 
plates of shipping. The latter class includes 
‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor East Indiamon ’ 
1784, ‘ Wreck of the HalseweU East India- 
man,'1786, ‘ Margaret Ificholson’s attempt to 
murder George III,’ 1786, and two plates 
illustrating the restoration of a young man 
to life by Doctors Lettsom and Hawes, 
1787, all after IL Smirke, R.A. ; ‘ Trial of 
Warren Hastings,’ 1789, ‘'Thanksgiving Day 
in St. Paul’s,' 1789, and views of Blooms- 
bury, Hanover, (iroBveaor, and Queen 
squares, London, all after E. Da^^es; ‘Wreck 
of the Centaur ’ and ‘ Preservation of Cap- 
tain Inglefield after the Wreck’ (a pair), 
after R. Dodd, 1783 ; ‘ Leonora,’ after J. R. 
Smith, 1786 ; and others after Cosway, Gil- 
pin, Stnthard, Wheatley, &c. Many of 
these plates were finished in aquatint by 
Fi'aucis Jukes [q.v.l In 1788 Pollard wos 
elected a fellow, and in the following year a 
director, of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, which became extinct in 1791 ; in 
October 1836, as the last survlviiw member, 
he placed the charter, hooks, and papers of 
that body in the custody of the Royal Aca- 
demy. The latter part of Pollard’s life was 
spent in poverty and obscurity, and he died 
on 23 May 1838. 

[Redgnive’s Diet, of Artists; Nagler’s Eiinst- 
lei'-Lexicon ; information fr<>7n F. A. Eaton, 
esq ] F. M. O'D. 

POLLABD, WILLIAM (1828-1893), 
quaker, born on 10 June 1828, wasninthchild 
of James and Snsnnna Pollard of Horakam, 
Sussex, where the family had been settled 
for several generations. After attending 
the Friends’ sclibol, Croydon, Pollard pro- 
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ceeded to the Flounders Training Co]lep<> 
at Aekworlh, Yorkshire. From 1863 hu 
was a teacher at Aekworth school. For 
the use of his pupils he wrote a ‘ Reading 
Book,’ 1865, a ‘ Poetical Reader,’ 1872, and 
‘ Choice Readings.’ From 1866 to 1872 he 
was in the employ of Francis Frith, the 
well-known photographer at Reigate. 

From 1872 to 1891 he was secretary and 
lecturer to the Manchester Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society, and lived at Sale, Cheshire. 
During this period he wrote articles for the 
‘ Man^ester Examiner.’ In the winter of 
1891 he became co-editor with W. E. Turner 
of the ‘ British Friend,’ a monthly periodical 
first published at Glasgow in 1843. 

Pollard was a successful minister among 
the Friends ftum 1866, and was on able ex- 
ponent of the fundamental principles of 
quakerism in its qnietist phase. A ‘Reason- 
able Faith, by Three Friends' (W. Pollard, 
Francis Frith, and W. E. Turner), London, 
1884 and 1886, was well received, though it 
met with some opposition from the more 
evangelical section of the society. His other 
woTM were; ‘ Old-fashioned Quakerism; its 
Origin, Results, and Future. Four Lectures,’ 
London, 1887 j the first lecture, on ‘ Primitive 
Christiani^,’ was reissued in ‘ Religious 
Svstems 01 the World,’ London, 1890. His 
‘ Primitive Chrlsitianity revived ’ and * Con- 
gregational Worship 'were contributed to the 
‘ Old Banner ' series of quaker tracts, London, 
1864-1866. 

Pollard died on 26 Sept. 1893, and was 
buried in the Friends’ burial-ground at Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey, Manchester. His wife, Lucy 
Binns of Sunderland, whom he married in 
1864, survived him with five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Eccles and Fatiicioft Journal, September 
1893 ; Annual Monitor, 1894, and private in- 
formation.] 0. F. S. 

POLLARD-HRQUHABT, WILLIAM; 
(1816-1871), miscellaneous writer, eldest 
child of William Dutton Pollard (1789- 
1839), of Kinturk, Oastlepollard, oo. West- 
meath, by his second wife, Louisa Anue, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Pa- 
kenham, was horn at Rinturk on 19 June 
1816. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, p'aduating B.A. 
as eighteenth wrangler in 1838, and M.A. in 
18^. He kept his terms at the IimerTemple, 
but was never called to the bar. In 1840 
he was gazetted high sheriff of Westmeath, 
and in 1846, on his marriage, took by royal 
license the additional name of Urquhart. He 
sat m parliament for Westmeath as a liberal 
from 1 852 to 1867, and from 1869 tohis death, 
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He died at 19 Bruns-wiok Terrace, Brighton, 
on 1 June IS'l. He married, on 20 Aug. 
1840, Mary Tsahella. only daughter of Wil- 
liam Urquhart of Uraigstoii Castle, Aber- 
deenshire. The second son, Francis Bdward 
Romulus Pollard tiro nhart (b. 1848)j became 
a major in the royal uorse artiUeiy in 1886. 

PoUard-Urquhart was the author of; 
1, ‘ Agricultural Distress and its Remedies,’ 
Aberdeen, 1850. 2. ‘ Essays on Subieeta of 
Political Economy,’ 1850. 3. ‘ The Substi- 
tution of Direct for Indirect Taxation ne- 
cessary to carry out the Policy of Free Trade,’ 
18.ll. 4. ‘Life and Times of Francisco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan,’ Edinburgh, 18.52, 
2 lols. (adversely criticised by the ‘Athe- 
nieum’l. S. ‘Ashort Aecountof thePrusaian 
Land Credit Companies, •mth Saraestions for 
the Formation or a Land Credit Company in 
Ireland,’ Dublin, 18.33. 6. ‘ The Currency 
Question and the Dank Charter Committees 
of 1857 and 18.38 reviewed. By .m 3I.P.,’ 
18C0. 7. ‘ Di.aloau“^ on Taxation, local and 
imperial,’ 1807. 

[Burke’s lauded Gentry, 1836, ii. 1879; Ann. 
Register. 1871. p. 1.34 j Illustrated LondunNcws, 
1871, Iviii. 379.1 0 -. C. B. 

POLLEXFEN, Sib HENRY (1632 ?- 
1691), judge, bom about 16.32, was eldest 
son of Andrew PoUexfcu of Stauoomhe, in 
the parish of Sherford, Devonshire. John 
Pollexfen [q. v] was a brother. Called 
to the bir at the Inner Temple in 1658, he 
became a bencher of his inn in 1674. His 
practice wa« soon extensis 0 : known as a 
prominent whig, he appeared frequently for 
the defence in state trials. During the reigns 
of Charles II and .Tames II he was counsel 
for Lord Arundel of Wardour on the trial of 
the ‘ Five Popish Lords ’ in 1680, for Ool- 
ledge in 1681, for Fitzharris in the same 
year, for "WiDiam SachevereU in 1084, for 
the corporation of London in defence of its 
charter in 1662 (Bobnbt, folio ed. i. 6.39, 
533, gives Pollexfen’s argument in this case 
as communicated bv himself), and for Sandys 
when sued for infringing the monopoly of 
the East India Company in 1684. He bad 
earned tbe reputation of being an antagonist 
of the court and crown. Cnnsequontly his 
appearance as prosecutor for the crown, on the 
nomination of Chief-justice Jeffreys, against 
Monmouth’s foDowers, and particularly Lady 
Alice Lisle, in 1685 at the assizes in the west, 1 
causedsomesurpriseandgainedhim muchun- ^ 
popularitv. The fact is probably explained fay 
bis being leader of the circuit, and he merely 
laid the evidence before the court (State 
Trials, xi. 316). In June 1688 he was em- 
ployed in his acciLstomed kind of practice ! 


when, with Somers, for whose assistance he 
stipulated, he defended the seven bishops (tb. 
xii. 370). Upon the Revolution he was weU 
known to be an adherent of the Prince of 
Orange, and to hold the opinion that the 
throne was left vacant by tbe late king (sea 
Speaker Onslow’s note to Bttbxei, ed. 1823, 
iii. 341 ; and OiABrOTOU-, Diaiy, 14Deo. 1688). 
He was accordingly among those summoned 
by tbe peers to advise them in tbo emergency, 
and also sat for Exeter in the Convention 
parliament. In February 1689 he was 
lighted and appointed attorney-general, 
and on 4 May promoted to be chief justice 
ol the common pleas. Next month he was 
summoned before the House of Lords for 
expelling the Duke of Grafton from the tiea- 
suTj- office of the common pleas granted to 
him by the crown. As a judge he scarcely 
increased his fame. His reports, which begin 
in 1670 and were posthumously published, 
are inferior; and Burnet (tol. ed. 1 . 460, 8vo, 
ii. 209) describes him os ‘an honest and 
learned, but perplexed lawyer.’ On 16 June 
1691 he died at his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and was buried in Woodbury in 
Devonshire. Two engraved portraits by W. 
Elder and J. Savage are mentioned by 
Bromley. 

[Fos&’b Judges of England ; State Trials, vols. 
vli.-xii.; North's Lives, p. 214; Luttrell’s 
Diary, i. 490-345, ii. 227, 281 ; Clarendon Cor- 
respondence, ii. 247 ; Prince’s IVorthies, p. 327.3 

J. A. H. 

POLLEXFEN, JOHN (J. 1697), meiv 
chant and economic writer, born about 1688, 
was younger son of Andrew Pollexfen of 
Stancombe, in the parish of Sherford, Devon- 
shire, and was brother of Sir Henry Pollex- 
fen [q. V.] He settled in the parish of St. 
Steven’s, Walbrook, London. A member 
of the committee of trade and plantations in 
1675, and of the board of trade from 1696 
to 1705, be exercised muoh influence. He 
agitated for withdrawing the privileges of 
tte old East India Company, and establish- 
ing a new company on a national basis. In 
1697 he pnhli^ed ‘A Discourse of Trade, 
Coyn, and Paper Credit, and of ways and 
means to gain and retain riches. To which 
is added the Argument of a Learned Counsel 
rair Henry Pollexfen] upon an Action of the 
Case brought by the East India Company 
against Mr. ^nd[y]s, an nhlerloper,’ London, 
8vo. In this important pamphlet Pollexfen 
treats labour as the sola source of weMth, 
and points out that national wealth depends 
on tbe proportion between ‘ those that depend 
to have their riches and necessaries from the 
sweat and labour of others,’ and ‘ those that 
labour to provide those things ’ (p. 44). Like 
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all free traders of the seventeenth century, 
he tvas equally opposed to monopoly and to 
‘ leaving trade to take its own course,’ but 
favourable to the state regulation of industry 
and commerce. His main ohiect, however, 
was to attack the East India Company, and 
to urge the claims of the private traders. 
He discusses at length the ‘ interlopers,’ par- 
ticularlr Captain Thomas Sandys, to whose 
enterprises he, together with othermerchants, 
probably contributed, so that a test case might 
be submitted to the courts. When the 
company employed Charles Davenant to 
write ‘ An Essay on the East India Trade,’ 
Pollexfen replied to him in ‘ England and 
East India inconsistent in their Manufac- 
tures,’ &c., London, 1697, 8vo. A reply to 
this was published, with the title ‘Some 
Reflections on a Pamphlet, intituled Eim- 
land and East India,’ &c., London, 1696 (sic), 
8vo. Pollexfen married, on 10 May 1070, 
at St. Mary Undersliaft, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Lawrence. 

[HarleianSoc Publ.vxiii 178; Gal. of Colonial 
State Papers (America and IVest Indies), 1676, 
p. 498; Macpnerson’a Annals of Commerce, ii. 
693;M‘Cullooh’aLiteratureofPoliticalEeonomy, 
p. 182; Hoseher’s Political Economy, transl. by 
Lalop, i. 70 : Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce, ii. 120, 139, 154, 180] 
W. A. 8. H. 

POLLOCK, Sin DAVID (1780-1847), 
judge, eldest son of David Pollock, saddler, of 
Charing Cross, by Sarah Homera, daughter of 
Richard Parsons of London, receiver-general 
of customs, was of Scottish extraction, his 
grandfather, John Pollock, having been a 
native of Tweedmouth. Sir George Pollock 
[q. v.] and Sir Jonathan Frederi^ PoUook 
[q. V.] were his brothers. He was horn in 
London on 3 Sept. 1780, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and the university of 
Edinburgh, but did not graduate. On 28 Jon. 
1803 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. PoUock practised as a special pleader 
on the home circuit, at the Kentsesuons, and 
in the insolvent debtors’ court. He took silk 
in Hila^ vacation 1833, was appointed re- 
corder ofAlaidstone in 1838, and commissioner 
of the insolvent debtors’ court in 1343. 

By patent of 3 Sept. 1846 he was created 
a knight of the United Kingdom on suc- 
ceeding Sir Henry Roper as chief justice 
of the supreme court of Bombay, where he 
was sworn in on 3 Nov. foUowing, and died 
of liver complaint on 22 May 1847. His 
remains were interred in Bombay cathedral. 

Pollock married, on 12 Dec. 1807, Elizabeth 
Gore, daughter of John Atkinson, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and a daughter. 
Lady Pollock died on 16 April 1841. 


[Foster's Baronclage; Law List; Times, 
6 Sept. 1846, 22 July 1847 ; London Gazette, 
4 Sept. 1846 ; Gent Hag. 1846 pt. ii. pp. 193, 
417, 1847 pt. ii. p. 432 ; Ann. Beg. 1816 tlhron. 
App. p. 322, 1847 Ohron. App. p. 223 ; Bombay 
Times (bi-monthly edit.), November 1846 and 
Hay 1847.] J. H. R. 

POLLOCK, Sib GEORGE (1786-1872), 
baronet, field-marshal, youngest son of David 
Pollock of Charing Cross, London, saddler to 
George HI, was horn on 4 Jime 1786. He 
was educated with his brother, Jonathan 
Frederick [q. v.], afterwards lord chief baron, 
at a school atyauxhall,and entered the Royal 
Military Academy at W oolwich, where a few 
candidates of the East India Company artil- 
lery and engineers were received. PoUock 
quitted Woolwich in the summer of 1603. 
Although he had passed for the engineers, he 
elected to serve in the artillery, and sailed for 
India in September on board the Tigris. He 
was commissioned lieutenant fireworker on 
14 Dec. 1803, and after his arrival at Dumdum 
was promoted lieutenant on 19 April 1804. 
In August he moved to Cnwnpore, to join the 
army in the field, under Lake, against Holkar, 
From Cawnpore he went to Agra, where the 
remnants of Colonel Morison’s brigade were 
straggling in after a disastrous rout. He 
fina% joined his company ofartiUeryat Ma- 
thura; but, as Holkar advanced with ninety 
thousand men, the British forces feU back on 
Agra, and Pollock with them. On 1 Oct. 
L&e marched to meet Holkar, who evaded 
him and moved on Delhi. PoRock joined 
Marmaduke Brown’s battery of 6-potmders, 
under General Fraser, who left Delhi, after 
Holkar had been compelled to abandon bis 
eftbrts to besiege it, on 6 Nov. with six thou- 
sand men, to watch the Mar4th& infantry. 
On 12 Nov. he came im with the enemy near 
thefort of Dig, and theibllowing day thebattle 
of Dig was fought, in which the battery to 
which PoUock belonged played an important 
part. The battle was a very severe on^ and 
the issue was for some time doubtful. Braser 
was wounded, and Morison assumed com- 
mand. Eventually the Mardthis were de- 
feated, and the remnant of Holkar’s army took 
refuge in tlie ibrt of Dig. On 2 Dec. Lake 
united his forces before Dig, and on the 17th 
flrewas opened. PoUockserved in the mortar- 
battery, and on the night of 38 Dec. 1804 the 
assaulWas made and the outworks captured, 
The next morning Pollock was detailed with 
his guns to destroy the gates of the citadel. 
As Pollock, with the brigade major, was re- 
connoitring tile same evening, he discovered 
that the enemy hod evacuated the place, and 
on Christmas-day Lake occupied Dig. Before 
Ebaratpiir, to which Lake laid siege on 4 Jan. 
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1 i < ' j. r-iUoiik wu- again in the mortar-hattery, 
.n<l dul Bond work. Alter four assaults were 
r‘pui't.J, the S'ejre was converted into a 
blockade : liiit on ’2 April, -ivhen Lake 00 m- 
idetely ih ftate-d Holkar in the field, the rajah 
>f Bhar.itpur, dreadinjr the renewal of the 
-iPTe, ha-t^ned to conclude peace. Pollock 
f. d cap^'iin-lieutenant on 17 Sept. 
l?03. , , , 

Lak» moved to Jailor on the Ohamhal, and 
Pollock w-nt with his battery to Marabad 
In AugU't Lake gave Pollock the command 
of th® artillery of a field force, under Colonel 
Ball, ordered for the pursuit of Ilolkar. By 
December, Holkar.a helpless fugitive, sued 
for peace, and Pollock was atationed with Ids 
battery .it Mirat, until he was appointed 
H’laxterma'ter to a battalion of artillery at 
Dumdum. Later he was made adjutant and 
p|uartermaster of the field artillery at Cavni' 
pore; he remained there until his promotion 
ro captain on 1 March 1812, when he was 
ird-red to Dumdum. H» was in command 
jf the artillery at Fathgorh in 1813. Shortly 
ifterwards the ofter of his services to serve 
in Nip&l was accepted, and in Janna^ 1814 
liejoinedMijnivgeneral John SnllivanWood’s 
division at Jeitpiir, with reinforcements of 
two ompmies of artillery. Fmiliug himself 
senior officer of artilleryl ha took command 
of that arm in the division. On the conclu- 
sion of hostilities Pollock returned to Dum- 
dum, and in 1815 was given the appoint- 
ment of brigade-major of the Bengal artil- 
lery. For 'onie years he remained in can- 
tonments. lie u as promoted brevet-major 
on 13 Aug. 1819, and regimental major on 
4 May 1820. 

In 1820 he was appointed assistant adju- 
tant-general of artule^’, a post which he 
held unlU his promotion to a regimental 
lieutenant-colonelcy on 1 May 1824. In 
1S24 the first Burmese war began, and Pol- 
lock, ordered to the front, arrived at the seat 
of war after the capture of Basgoon. He 
did much good work in organising the artU- 
l^ry and completing the equipment. In 
February 1^25 he accompanied the com- 
mauder-iu-chief in his advance on Prome, 
moving by water up the Irrawaddy, with 
bLs detai^unent of artillery and guns. 
Prome was entered on 25 April. He took 
part in the operations near Prome in Novem- 
ber and December, commanding the artUleiy 
of Gteneral "Willonghby Cotton’s division in 
the march and capture of Mallown. He 
was ppeoally mentioned in despatches , 
for the prominent part he had taken in ' 
the bombardment ofMoUown. On 26 Jan. j 
1820 the army marched on .4va, and came 
upon tilt enemy between Yehbay and ' 


Pagahm on 9 Fob. The Burmese woru de- 
feated, andPagahm Mew, with all its stmes, 
ordnance, andammimition,Ml to tho Dritislj. 
Pollock took his full share in the day's pro- 
ceedings, in which the artillery again tooh 
tlie roost prominent part. On 16 Feb 
the march on Ava was resumed, and tho 
force arrived at Yandahil, some forty- 
hve miles fiom Ava, on the 22ud. Here 
the treaty of peace was signed. On 
8 March the army left Yandabu, Pollock’s 
services in the campaign were specially 
acknowledged by the governor-general in 
council, and he w.e. made a C.B. On his 
return to Calcutta his health was so much 
shaken by the hardships of the campaign 
that he received «ick leave to proceed to 
Europe early in 1827. He was promoted 
I brevet-colonel in the company’s service on 
1 Dec. 1820. 

He returned to India in 18S0, and was 
posted to the command of a hattolion of 
artillery at Cawnpore. He was promoted 
regimental colonel and colonel-commandant 
of the Bengal artillery on 3 March 18S6. In 
1838 he was appointed brigadier-general with 
.1 divisional command at Danapiir. From 
Danipiir he was transferred to the command 
of the Agra district. On 28 June 1838 he 
was promoted major-general. 

In November l'S41 the disastrous rising at 
Babul took place. It was followed in January 
by the aaniuilation of the British army in 
the Khyber pass [mb Betbon, Wilmamj 
M icjrAOHTES’, SiE wiELiAai Hat], Troops 
were wadually collected ot Pesh&wor, and 
Pollock was selected in January 1842 to 
command, with political powers, the expe- 
dition for the relief of Sue and his troops 
at Jalalabad. Pollock reached Peshawar on 
6 Feh. For two months he remained there, 
wmting for reinforcements and organising his 
column. Much sickness prevailed amongthe 
native troops, and nearly two thousand men 
ware in hospital. The native troops were 
also somewhat demoralised. Urgent as Pol- 
lock understood the case of Jalattbid to he, 
he preferred to face hostile criticism on his 
delay to risking aimhing at such a crisis. 
On SI March he advanced with his column 
to Jamnid. He had reduced his army bag- 
gage to a minimum, and was himself content 
to share a tent with two officers of his staff. 
He had conciliated bis Sikh allies, and in- 
spired his own native troops with some con- 
fidence. On 6 April he advanced to the 
month of the pass, where the enemy had made 
a formidable barrier in the valley, had taken 
up strong positions, and had erected redoubts 
on the hi^ ground to the right and left of 
the pass. Pollock had made all his arrange- 
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ments beforehand with care, and had per- 
sonally ascertained that each commander 
was acquainted with the dispositions. He 
directed columns, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Taylor and Major Anderson, to crown the 
heights on the right of the pass, while simi- 
lar columns, under Lieutenant-colonel Mose- 
ley and Major Huish, were to crown the 
hills on the left. Artillery and the infantry 
of the advanced guard were drawn uy op- 
posite the pass, and the whole ot the 
cavalry placed so that any attack from 
the low hiUs on the right might be frus- 
trated. The heights on each side were 
scaled and crowned, in spite of a deter- 
mined opposition from the hardy moun- 
taineers. On dnding them position turned, 
the barrier at the mouth of the pass was 
abandoned, os well as the redoubts on the 
heights, and Pollock's main body commenced 
the destruction of the barrier. The dank 
columns now descended, and attacked the 
enemy, drawn up in dense masses, who, in 
spite of a vigorous defence, were compelled 
to retreat; and Pollock pushed on to All 
MasjiA some dve miles within the pass. 
Ali Masjid had heen evacuated, and was 
at once occupied hy the British force. 
Detained during 6 April at All Masjid by 
finding the Sikhs had not completed the ar- 
rangements for guarding the road to Pesha- 
war, Pollock marched on the 7th to Ghari 
Lala Beg, meeting with trifling opposition 
on the road, and pushed on to Laudikhann. 
Thence he’advanced to Daka, and emerged 
on the other side of the pass. He formed a 
camp near Lalpura, where Saadut Khan made 
an effort to oppose him, hut was driven ott^ 
and on the 16th Pollock arrived at Jalala- 
bid, the band of the 16th regiment marching 
out to play the releasing force into the town. 
Sole had aaUied out on 7 April, and with 
eighteen hundred men had completely de- 
feated Akbar Khan, whose force was six 
thousand strong, with heavy loss, capturiug 
his guns and burning his comp. 

Lord Auckland had heen relieved by Lord 
EUenhorough as governoivgeneral at the end 
of Pehruary 184^ and on 16 March EUen- 
borough addressed a spirited letter to the oom- 
mander-in-cliief in India, advocating not only 
the relief of the troops at Jalalabad, Ghasiii, 
Kal4t-i-Ghilzai, and Kandahar, hut the ad- 
vantage of strikingf a decisive blow at llie 
Afghans, and possibly reoocupying Kabul, 
and recovering the British captives, before 
withdrawing n'om the country. Unfortu- 
nately the news of Sale’s viotoiy at Jalala- 
b£d, and of the forcing of the Khaibar and 
arrival at Jalalabad of Pollock, wos more 
than counterbalanced in LordEllouborough’s 
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I eyes by the news of the capitulation of 
I Ghazni by Oolonel Palmer, alter holding 
out for four months, and of Brigadier- 
general England’s lepuKo on 28 March at 
ilaikalzai, and he induced both Pollock at 
I Jalalabad and Nott at Kandahar to make 
armngemonts for the withdrawal of all 
British troops from Afghanistan. Fortu- 
nately neither Pollock nor Nott feared re- 
sponsibilitv, and both wore of on opinion 
that an advance on Kabul must he made 
before withdrawing fiom the country. Pol- 
lock at once communicated with Nott, re- 
questing him on no account to retire until 
he should hear again from him. In the 
meantime Pollock remonstrated strongly 
against the policy of the goveruor-geueral, 
and pointed out the necessity of advancing, 
if only to recover the captives, while at 
that season it was highly advantageous for 
the health of the troops to move to a hotter 
climate rather than retire with insufiioient 
carriage through the pass to Peshdwar. He 
further assumed that the instruction left 
him discretionary powers. Having received 
fm-ther orders from the g o venior-g eiiernl 1 hat, 
on account of Ihe health of the troops, tliey 
would not be withdrawn fiom Afghanistan 
until October or November, Pollock re- 
mained at Jahilabid negotiating with Akbar 
Khan for the release of the captives, W 
making prepaiations for an advance on 
Kabul. On 2 Aug. Captains Troup and 
George Lawrence arrived from Kabul, de- 
puted by Akbar Khan to conclude negotia- 
tions, hut they were obliged to return to 
captivity, as Pollock would not agree to re- 
th’e. In July Lord Ellenborough decided 
to leave the responsibility of an advance on 
Kiibul, or as he put it, a withdrawal by 
way of Kabul, to Ihe discretion of Pollock 
and Nott, dhecting Pollock to combine his 
movements with those of Nott, should 
he decide to aclopt the lino of rotiroment 
by Ghazni and Kabul ; and, in that caso, as 
soon ns Noll advanced beyond Kdhul, 
Pollock was directed to issuo such orders 
to Nott as ho miglit deem fit. It now be- 
came a race, in which the two generals were 
each bent on gelling to Kabul first. In the 
middle of August Pollock lieard from Nott 
that he would withdraw a part of his force by 
way of Kabul and J alillabad, and on 20 A ug. 
PoTlook moved towards Qnndnmnk, leaving 
a detoobiueut to hold Jalalabiid. Pollock 
reached Unndamak on tho 28rd, and on tin 
24th ho attacked the enemy and drove tie m 
out of thoir positions nt Miuiul Khel auil 
KuchliKhel, and then out of I ho village and 
tlieir odjoinhig camp. Major Broadfoot and 
his snppoTS greatly distinguished themselves. 
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and oaptnied tlia -whole of the enemj’s tents, 
cattle, and a good supply of ammunition. The 
Afghflti-i fled to the hills; the heights were 
attacked, and position after positionoarried at 
the point of the bayonet. Having dispersed 
the enemy and punished the villagers of Momu 
Khel. Pollock busied himself in colleetinff 
supplies at riandamak, and in making all 
necessary arrangements for the advance on 
Kabul. "L“tters arrived from Kott on 6 Sept., 
andPollockjhavingseenredsufficientauppIies 
and leaving a strong detachment at Ganda- 
mak, advanced on 7 Sept, in two divisions, 
the flrst, -which he himself acoomp^ied, 
under the immediate command of Sir Jdobert 
Sale, the second under Miijor-generallllcCas- 
kill. Pollock encountered the enemy on the 
6th when advancing on the Jagdalak pass. 
Ihe position occupiedby the enemy was one of 
great strength and difficult of approach. The 
hills on each side were studded with ‘sun- 
gabs' or breastworks, and formed an amphi- 
theatre inclining towards the left of the 
road. After shelling the ' sungahs ‘for some 
time, Sale with much courage dispersed the 
enemy, and Pollock pushed on hia troops, 
reject ing the advice of Sale to give the men 
rest after the fatigues of the day and to spare 
the cattle. He wisely deemed" it best to give 
the enemy no time to rally, even at the cost of 
some of the baggage animals. Cant ain Troup, 
who was at this time at Kdhul, a captive 
-with Akbar Khan, subsequently told Pollock 
that, bad be not pushed on, the sirdar would 
have sallied out of Kabul with twen^ thou- 
sand men. Pollock reached Seh Baba on 
the 10th, and Tezin on 11 Sept., and was 
joined on the same day by the second divi- 
sion. 

Akhar Khan had sent the captives to 
Bamian, and, on learning that PoHock had 
halted at Tezin, at once determined to at- 
tack him there. He opened Are in the after- 
noon of 13 Sept. Pollock immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, some five hundred of whom 
had tf^en post along the crest and upon the 
summit of a range of steep hills running 
from the northward into the Tezin valley. 
They -were taken by surprise, and driven 
headlong down the hills. Hostilities were 
suspended by the approach of night. At 
dawn preparations were made for forcing 
the Tezin pass, a most formidable pass, 
'some four miles in length. The Afghsp,, 
numbering some twenty thousand men, had 
occupied every height and crag not already 
crowned by the British. Sale, -with whom 
was Pollock, commanded the advanced guard. 
The enemy were driven from post to post, con- 
testing every step, but overcome by repeated 
bayonet charges. At length Pollock gained 


complete possession of the pass ; but the fight 
was not over. The Afghans retired to the 
Haft Kotal, an almost im^reguablo position 
on hills seven thousand eight hundred feet 
above the sea, and the lost they could hope 
to defend in front of Kfibnl. But Pollock's 
force had now become oocustomod to victory, 
and was burning to wipe out the stain of the 
disasters that him befalienEiphinstone’s army 
near the same spot. The Haft Kotal was 
at length surmounted and the enemy driven 
from crag to crag. Pollock, having com- 
pletely dispersed the enemy by these opera- 
tions, on 12 and 13 Sept, pursued his maroh, 
The passage through tue Khurd Kabul pass 
was unmolested, but the scene was a painful 
one, for the skeletons of Elphinetone^ force 
lay so thick on the ground that they had to 
he dragged aside to allow the gun-oarriages 
to pass. Biitkhah was reached on the 14th, 
and on the 16th the force encamped close to 
K4bal. The British flag was hoisted with 
great ceremony in the Bala Hisiir on the 
morning of the 10th. Alcbar Khan, who had 
commanded the Afghans in person at Tezin, 
fled to the Ghcrebund vidley. On the follow- 
ing day Nott arrived from Kandahar and en- 
camped at Aighandah, near KSbul. The 
armies of Nott end Pollock were enoamped 
on opposite sides of Kabul (Nott having 
shifted his camp to Kalat-i-8ult&n), and 
Pollock assumed command of the whole 
I force. Immediately upon his arrival at Kabul 
Pollock despatched Sir Eiohovd Sliakospear 
with seven hundred Kazlhaah horsemen to 
Bamian to rescue the captives, and on 17 Sept, 
he sent a request to Nott that he would sup- 
port Shske^ear by sending a brigade in the 
direction oi Bamian. Nott, however, who 
was annoyed by Pollock's victory in the race 
to Kabul, objected, saying his mon reqaired 
rest for a day or two, and excused himself 
from visiting PoUook on the plea of ill-hoalth. 
Pollock, -whose amiabili^ was never in doubt, 
-went on the 17 th to seeNott, and, finding that 
he was still indisposed to send a brigado, di- 
rected Sale to take a brigade from hia Jnlalo- 
bdd troops and push on to the support of 
Shakeapear, The captives had, however, by 
large bribes effected their own defiveranoe, 
and, starting for Kabul on the 16th, met 
Shakeapear on the 17th, and arrived in Pol- 
lock’s camp on 22 Sept. 

PoUook ascertained that Amir TT 11n.li TTban 
one of the flaroest opponents of British au- 
thority m Afghanistan, was ooUeoting the 
scattered remnant of Akbar’s foroas in the 
kohistan or highlands of Kabul. He therefore 
sent a strong force, taken from both his o-wn 
and Nott’s division, under McOaskiU, whoso 
operotioDB were ciwnod with complete sue- 
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cess. The fortiiied towiL of Istulif was carried j thanhs of both houses were voted to PoUoch, 


by assault, aud Amir Ullah forced to fly . Cha- 
rikar and some other fortified places were 
destroyed, aud the force returned to Kabul on 
7 Oct. 

On 9 Oct, Pollock instructed hie chief 
engineer, Captain (now Major-genoral Sir 
Frederick) Abbott, to demolish the celebrated 
Ohar Ohutter (or four bazaars), built in the 
reign of Aurungzebe by the celebrated All 
Murdan Ehan, where the head and muti- 
lated remains of the Pritlsh envoy, Sir 
William Mocnaghten, had been exhibited. 
On 12 Oct. Pollock broke up his camp, and 
started on his return to India. He took with 
him as trophies forty-four pieces of ordnance 
and a large quantity of warlike stores, but, for 
want of carriage, was obliged to destroy the 
guns en route. He also removed with him 
two thousand natives, sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers of Elphinstone’s army, who had been 
found in Eabul. Pollock, with the advanced 

? uard under Sale, reached Gaudamak on 
8 Oct., withUttle opposition; bntMcCaskill 
had some fighting, and the rear column under 
Nott was engaged in a severe afiair in the 
Haft Eotal. On the 22nd the main column 
arrived at Jalalabad, McGaskill arriving on 
the 2drd, and Nott on the 24th. On 27 Oct. 
the army commenced to move from Jalalab&d, 
having during the halt there destroyed both 
the fortifications and the town. Pollock 
reached Daka on the 30th, and Ali Masjid 
on the 13th Nov. Having daring the whole 
of his march exercised the greatest caution, 
he met with no difSculty in any of the passes. 
McGoskill’s division met with much opposi- 
tion in the Eliaibar, and suffered severely. 
His third brigade, under Wild, was over- 
taken at night in the defiles leading- to Ali 
Masjid, and lost some oifleers and men. 
Nott arrived at Jamrtid with the rear di- 
vision on 6 Nov. The whole army encamped 
some four miles from Peshawar. On 12 Nov. 
it moved from Peshdwar, and crossing the 
Punjab arrived, after an uneventful march, on 
the banks of the Satlaj, opposite Firozpiir. 
Here they were met by the governor-general 
aud the commaiider-in-chier, who, with the 
army of reserve, welcomed them with every 
circumstance of pomp. On 17 Dec. Sole, at 
the head of the Jalmahdd garrison, crossed 
the bridge of boats into Firozpur, On the 
19th PoUock crossed, aud was received by 
the governor-general ; and on the 2Srd Nott 
arrived. Baimuets and fdtes were the order 
of the day, Eaiah Shen Singh presented to 
Pollock, throu^ the governor-general, a 
Bword of honour. Pollock was made a G.O.B. 
and given the command of the Ddudpnr divi- 
sion. In the session of parliament of 1843 the 


and Sir Bobert Peel dwelt eloquently on his 
services. 

In December 1843 Nott, who had been 
appointed political resident at Lucknow, re- 
signed on account of ill-health, and Pollock 
was appointed acting resident, an office which 
he held until the latter part of 1844, when 
he was appointed military member of the 
supreme council of India. On his arrival at 
Calcutta he was presented with an address, 
and a medal was instituted in commemora- 
tion of his Borvices, to be presented to the 
most distinguished cadet at the East India 
Company’s military college at Addiscomhe 
on each examination for commissions. This 
medal, which has the head of Pollock on the 
obverse side, has since the abolition of Ad- 
discombe been transferred to tbe Boyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Pollock 
was compelled to resign bis appointment and 
leave India in 1846 in consequence of serious 
Ulnese, 

On his return to England the directors of 
the East India Compai^ conferred upon 
Pollock a pension of 1,0001. a year; tbe cor- 
poration of London voted their thanks to 
him and presented him with the freedom of 
the city; the Merchant Taylors conferred 
on him the freedom of their company. On 
11 Nov. 1861 he was promoted heutenant- 
general. He was appointed colonel-com- 
mandant of the 0 brigade of the royal horse 
artillery. On the initiation of the volunteer 
movement in 1861 be accepted the honorary 
colonelcy of the Ist Surrey rifles. On the 
institution in 1801 of the order of the Star 
of India, Pollook was made one of the first 
knights grand cross. 

In April 1854 Pollock was appointed by 
Sb Oharles Wood tbe senior of the three 
government directors of the East India Com- 
pany, under the act of parliament passed in 
the previous year. The appointment wos for 
two years. Pollock resided at Claphom Com- 
mou,and,aftertbB expiration of hie two years 
of office, did not again undertake any public 
post. On 17 May 1869 he was promoted gene- 
ral. On 24 May 1870 he was gazetted field- 
marshal. One of the last occasWs on which 
he appeared in public was on 17 Aug. 1871, 
at the unveiling of the memorial of Outram, 
On tlie death of Sir John Burgoyne in 1871, 
Pollock was ^pointed to succeecl him as con- 
stable of the Tower of Loudon and lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets. 
In March 1872 the queen created him baronet 
as ‘ of the Khyber Pass.’ He died at Walmer 
on 6 Oct, 1872,and was buried in Westmm- 
ster Abbe^ His remains received a public 
funeral. His portrait was painted by Sir 
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Francis Grant, afterwards president of tin 
Royd Academy, for the East India Com- 
pany, and is now in the India office. Pollocl* 
also sat for his lihenesa at the request of th 
committee of the United Service Club and i 
marble bust, by Joseph Durham, is in thi 
XationalPortrait Gallery, London. Pollock’, 
.'econJ wife presented a portrait of her hus 
hand, in the uniform of a field-marshal, t' 
the mesa of the officers of the royal artiUer 
at Woolwich. 

Pollock wo-s twice married — first, in 1810 
to Frances Wehhe, daughter of J. Barclay, 
sheriff of Tain. She died in 1848. By hej 
he had five children : Annabella Homeria. 
married, first, to J. Harcourt of the Indian 
medical service, who was killed in the retreat 
from Kabul, and, secondly, to John Binnoy 
Key. Frederick, the eldest son, entered thi 
royal engineers, and succeeded to the hero- 
netcj J he married Laura Caroline, daughter 
of llenry Seymour Montagu of Weatleton 
Grange, Suffolk, and in 1878 assumed the 
name of Montagu-PoUock ; he died in 1874, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Montagu, 
who has male issue. Sir George’s second son 
George David, F.I1.0.S., of Early W ood, Sur- 
rey, was surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, and 
Burgeon-in-ordinary to King Edward VII, 
whenPnnce of Wales. Robert, alleuteuant in 
the Bengal horse artillei 7 ,died from the effects 
of a wound received at the battle of Mudki 
on 18 Deo. 1846 (he was aide-de-camp to his 
father in Afghanistan) ; and Archibald Reid 
Swiney of the Indian civil service. PoUock 
married, secondly, in 1862, Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of George Hyde Wollaston of Clapham 
Common. She died on 14 Feb. 1873, 

Pollock’s fame rests chiefly on his Afghani- 
stan campaira. Although not a brilliant 

commander, he was a very efficient one. He 

took the greatest trouble In looking after his 
men , and made all his arrangements with great 
care and precision. Cautious and prudent, 
he husbanded hie resources ; hut when he was 
Jfttdy to Btrike he was hold and determined. 
The Afghan campaign was a model of moun- 
tain warfare, and is a standing example in all 
textbooks on the subject. 

(Desj^tches ; Low’s Life of Field-marshal Sir 
George Pollock, London, 1878; Stocqueler’sMe- 
morjuls of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843 ; Broad- 
of Major George Broadfoot. London, 
1888 ; Kaye s Hist, of the War in Afghanistan 
m 1838 to 1842, 3 vols. ; Ann. Reg. 1842 ; Stoe- 
qnelers Memoirs and CortespoMence of Sir 
William Nott, 2 vols. 1864.] B. H. V. 

POLLOCK, Sib JONATHAN FRF 

s;?of 

David PoUock Sadler, of Charing Cross, by 
his wife Sarah Homera, daughter of Richard 


Parsons, receiver-peueral of customs, and 
brother of Sir David Pollock [q. v.], and also 
of Field-marshal Sir George Pollock [q. v.], 
was bora in the pariah of St. MartinVin- 
the-Fields on 23 Sept. 1783. He was edu- 
cated at pivate schools, at St. Paul’s School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a schnlarsliip in 1801, but was 
nevertheless so poor that, hut for the help 
afforded him by his tutor, tho‘ unlucky Tavel’ 
of Byron's 'Hints fromlTovnoe,’ ho must have 
left the university without a degree. lie 
graduated B.A . in 1800, being senior wran- 
gler and first Smith’s prizeman, was elected 
fellow of his college in 1807, proceeded M.A, 
in 1609, and on §! Nov. of the same year 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple. 

Uniting a retentive memory, groat natural 
acumen, and tact in the management of juries, 
with a profound knowledge theoretical and 
practical of the common law, and a perfect 
mastery of accounts and mercantile usages, 
PoUock r^idly acquired an extensive practice 
both at Westminster and on the northern cir- 
cuit, though among his rivals were Brougham 
aiid Scarlett. He took silk in Easter vaca- 
tion 1827, and on 2 May 1831 was returned 
io parUament in the tory interest for the 
dose borough of Huntingdon, which he con- 
tinued to represent throughout hie parlia- 
mentary career. He was knighted, 29 Deo. 
1834, on accepting the offioe of attorney- 
general in Sir Robert Peel’s first admini- 
itration, which terminated on 0 April 1836 j 
^umed the same offioe on the formation of 
Peel’s second administration, 6 Sopt, 1841, 
and held it until he was appointed lord chief 
boron of the exchequer, in Bucceasiou to Lord 
Abinger [see Soablbit, Sib Jambs], 16 April 

In the court of exchequer Pollock presided 
with distinction for nearly a quarter of a 
mtury, during which the practice of the 
jourte woe materiaUy modified by the Oom- 
non Law Procedure Acts of 1862 and 1864. 

He loyoUy accepted these reforms, and carried 
ihem mto practical effect. His looi'ned and 
judgments are contained in the ‘ Re- 
lorts of Meeson and Welshyfvol.xii. ot aai.), 
he Exchequer Reports,’ and the ‘Reports ^of 
Himlstone and Norman, and Hurlstone and 
Uoltman. In thegreat case of Egerton ®. 
Brownlow, m the House of Lords, he was al- 
most alone among the judges iu the opinion 
which the lords ultimately adopted. Though 
•office cannot be claimed for him among the 
Mst illustrious of the sages of the law, he 
lelde to none in the second rank. Oil his 
tirement in 1866 he received, on 24 July, 
bai^etoy. In later Ufe PoUock resumed 
-he studies of his youth. To the Royal So- 
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ciety, of wLicli he was elected a feUow in 
1816, he oommunicated three mathematical 
papers {Philosophical Tvansactiom,\aL cxlir. 
No. xiv., Tol. cxlix. No. iii., and toI. cli. pt. 
i. No. xxi. He vraa also F.S.A. and F.Q.S. 

Folloch died of old age at his seat, Hatton, 
Middlesex, on 23 Aug. 1870. His remains 
were interred (29 Aug.) in Hanworth ceme- 
tery. 

Pollock married twice. By his first wife, 
Frances, daughter of Francis Eivers of Lon- 
don {m. 2S May 1813; d. 27 Jan. 1827) he 
had issue six sons and five daughters ; by his 
second wife, Sarah Anne Amowah, second 
daughter of Captain Bichard Latigslow of 
Hatton, Middlesex (m. 7 Jan. 1834), he had 
issue two sons and five daughters [cf. Mabtin, 
Sib SAHtrnn, ad fin.] He was succeeded in 
title ^ his eldest son. Sir "William Frede- 
rick Pollock [q. V.] His fourth son. Sir 
Charles Edward Pollock (1823-1897), was a 
baron of the exchequer [see Supplement]. 

[Oamhridge XJniv. Cal. 1601-1810; Grad. 
Cant.; Foster’s Baronetage; Times, 21 .Aug. 
1870; Law Journal, 2 Sept. 1870; Law Times, 
27 Aug. 1870; Gent. Mag. 1860, pt. il 303; 
Ann. Ecg. 1870 (Obituery) ; Gardiner's Begistor 
of St. Paul’e Sehool; Jardan’s Beminiscences; 
Pryme’s Autobiographic Becollcctions, pp. SI, 
188, 341, 373; Ballanline’s Exporienres of a 
Barrister's Life, p, ISl ; Crabb Bobinson's Diary; 
Pollock’s Personal Beminiscences, 1887 ; Lord 
Kingedown's Becolleclions, pp. 21, 100, 115 ; 
Duke of Buckingham's Cabinets of "WilHarn IV 
and Victoria, ii. 150, 112 ; Foss's Judges of Eng- 
land ; Haydn's Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.l 

J. M. B. 

POLLOCK, Sib WILLIAM FRE- 
DERICK (1816-1888), queen's remem- 
brancer and author, eldest son of Sir Jona- 
than Frederick Pollock [q. v.] by his first wife, 
was born on IS April 1816. lie was educated 
under private tutors, at St. Paul’s School, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained a scholarship in 1886, graduated 
B.A. in 1836, and proceeded M.A. in 1840. 
Although of junior standing to Teimyson, 
he was a memuer of the little society whose 
debates are celebrated in ' In Memorlam ’ 
(Ixxxvi). 

Pollock was colled to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 26 Jan. 1838, and went the north- 
ern cirouit, in which he held for some years 
the post of revising barrister. Ho was ap- 
pointed a master or the court of exchequer 
m 1846, and in 1874 to tho ancient office of 
queen’s remembrancer. On the fusion of the 
courts of law and equity iu the supreme court 
of judicature (1876) the office of queen’s 
remembrancer was annexed to the senior 
mastership, and continued to be held by 


Pollock until September 1886, when he re- 
signed. He died at his residence in Montague 
Square on 24 Dec. 1888. 

Pollock married, on 30 March 1844, Juliet, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Creed, vicar of 
Corse, Qloucestershire ; of his three sons, the 
eldest. Sir Frederick Pollock, bart., editor of 
the Law Reports, was Corpus professor of 
jurisprudence at Oxford (1883-1903). 

FoUock was a man of liberal onlture and 
rare social charm. His entertaining ‘Pe> 
sonal Remembrances,' which he pimlished 
in 1887, show how various were his accom- 
plishments, and how numerous his friend- 
ships in the world of letters, science, and 
art. He was one of Macready’s executors, 
and edited his ‘ Reminiscences ’ (London, 
1876, 2 vols. 8vo). His portrait was painted 
by W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Pollock was author of ' The Divine Comedy j 
or the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante rendered into English’ (in closely 
literal blank verse, with fim plates by Dalziel 
from drawings by George, afterwards Sir 
George, Sohari [q.v.], mosSy after Flaxman), 
London, 1864, Svo. 

[Grad. Cant. ; Foster's Baronetage ; Times, 
20 Aug. 1880, 25 Doe. 1888; Law Journal, 
29 Deo. 1888; Personal Bern embranres of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, second bart., 1887, 2 vols.] 

J. M. E, 

POLLOK, ROBERT (1798-1827), poet, 
son of a small farmer, and seventh of a 
family of eight, was born at North Moor- 
house, iu the parish of Eaglesham, Ren&ew- 
shire, on 19 Oct. 1708. In 1806 the family 
settled at Mid Moorhouse, about a quarter 
of a mile from their previous residence, and 
this is the Moorhouse of Follok’s letters. 
He received his elementary education at 
South Lou^lee, a neighbouring farm, and at 
Mearns parish school, EenfirewshirOj where, 
by excessive indulgence in athletic exer- 
cise, he permanently weakened his health. 
Iu the spring of 1816 he tried cabinet- 
making under his brother-in-law, hut re- 
liiiqui^ed the trade after constructing four 
chairs. PoUok worked on his father’s farm 
till the autumn of 1815, when he and his 
elder brothei^ David, decided to become 
secession ministers, and were prepared for 
the university at the parish school of Fen- 
wick, Ayrshire. Pollok’s general reading 
had already embraced the works of various 
standard English poets, and ho began poetical 
composition specially affecting blank verse. 

In 1817 PoUok went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.A. m 1822. He 
was agood student, gaining distinction inlogic 
and moral philosophy. He read widely ; oom- 
posedmany verses ; founded a college literary 
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'ociety ; began a commonplace booL ; and 
gave evidence of an acute critical gift in a 
letter, entitled ' A Diecu&sion on Composi- 
tional Thinking’ (Life, by his brother, p. 
76). 

From 1532 to 1837 he studied theology, 
both at the United Seces’^ion Hall and at 
Glasgow University. In spite of bad health, 
he devoted his leisure to literature, and began 
in 1835 the v.’ork which developed into the 
'Course of Time.’ It was prompted by 
Boron’s ’Barkness,’ which he found in a 
miscellany. John Blackwood, supported by 
the opinion of Professor "Wilson and David 
Macbeth Moir [g, v.] (Delta), published the 
poem in the spring of 1827. 

After two years of preparation at Dun- 
fermline, Pollok received his qualification 
as a probationer under the United Associa- 
tion Synod on 2 May 1827. He preached 
once in Edinburgh, and three times at Slate- 
ford. in the neighbourhood, but his health dis- 
allowed any pormallent engagement. Dr. Bel- 
frage of Slateford befriended him, consulted 
Dr. Abercrombie and other eminent physi- 
cians in his interest, and agreed with tbem 
that he should visit Italy. Among his many 
visitors at Slateford was Heniy Mackenzie 
[j.v.], author of the ‘Mon of feeling,’ then 
etghty-four years of age. At length he mode 
with his sister, Mrs. Gilmour, the voyage 
from Leith to London, where the doctors 
pronounced him unfit for further travel. His 
sister settled with him at Shirley Common, 
near Southampton, where he died 18 Sept. 
1827. He was buried in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Millbrook, and a granite obelisk 
over his grave bears the inscription, ‘His 
immortal Poem is his monument.’ His por- 
trait, painted by SirDaniel Maenee, P.R.S. A., 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
buigh. 

‘The Course of Time,’ Edinburgh, 1827, 
Svo,_ is Pollok’s one permanent contribution 
to literature. It is m ten books, the blank 
verse in which it is written recalling Cowper 
and Young, whose harmonies Pollok regarded 
as the language of the gods. Concerned with 
the destiny of man, the poem is conceived on 
a Stupendous scale, which baffled the writer's 
artistic resources. Never absolutely feeble, 
|t tends to prolixity and discursiveness, but 
is relieved by passages of sustained brilliancy. 
It reached its fourth edition in 1828, and its 
twenty-fifth in 1867. An edition, with illus- 
^tions by Birket Foster and Mr. John 
Tenniel, appeared in 1857 (London, 8vo), 
and the seventy-eighth thousand appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1868. 

Of Pollok's other experiments in verse, 
published in the ' Life ’ by his brother, the i 


most remarkable is his contomplatire 
‘ Thoughts on Man,’ in chap. vi. The three 
tales, written in 1824-6, 'Helen of the 
Glen,’ ‘ Ralph Gemmell,’ and ‘ The Perse- 
cuted Family,’ treating of the covenanters, 
were published anonymously, in a time of 
stress, for what they would bring, and 
Pollok never acknowledged them. After 
his death the publishers issued them with 
his name. His wide reading and discrimi- 
nation are displayed in his comprehensive 
I ‘ Survey of Christian Literatm'e.’ 

I [Life of Robert Pollok, by his brother, David 
Pollok; Memoir prefixed to 23rd edit, of the 
Course of Time; Blackwood’s Magazine, July 
1827; Noctes Ambrosians, rola. ii. iv. ; Recrea- 
tions of Christopher North, i. 224 ; Moir's Lec- 
tnres on Poetical Literature, p. 238 ; Cham- 
bers's Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,] T, D, 

POLTON, Loed (1660 P-1783), Scottish 
judge. [See Oaipebwood, Sis Wiliiam.] 

POLTON, THOMAS (d. 1433), bishop 
successively of Hereford, Chichester, and 
"Worcester, may be the Thomas Polton who 
was temporarily archdeacon of Taunton in 
1395, and again about 1403, and held a pre- 
bend at Hereford between 1410 and 1412 
(Lb Nbvb, i, 167, 616). From 1408 he was 
prebendmy of York, of which cathedral he 
was elected dean on 28 July 1416, being then 
described os bachelor of laws, but of what 
university does not appear (iS. iii. 124, 
190, 215 ; cf. Faiera, ix. 870). Meanwhile 
he bad acted, firom 8 June 1414, as the king’s 
proctor at the papal court, and simulta- 
neously with his promotion to the deanery of 
York was appointed one of the English 
ambassadors to the council of Constance 
(iS.) As_ papal prothonotary and head of 
the English ‘ nation,’ he took a very promi- 
nent part in the proceedings of tho council 
("Vob deb Habdi, vols. iv-v. ; St.-Dents, 
V. 467, 620). After the council broke np, 
Polton continued to reside at Rome as papal 
notary and proctor for Hen^ "V", and even 
when Pope Martin provided him by bull, 
dated 16 July 1420, to the bishopric of Here- 
ford, and consecrated him at Florence six 
days later, he did not at once return to 
England (Lb Nbvb, i. 464). On the death 
of Richard Clifford, bishop of London, in 
August 1421, the chapter, on 22 Dec., elected 
Folton in his place, but th^ope had already 
(17 Nov.) translated JohnKemp [q. v.Tfrom 
Chichester to London, and Polton Ifrom’Here- 
ford to Chichester (ih. i. 246, 294). In 
January 1426, as part of a compromise with 
the pope with regard to the flUing up of 
several sees then vacant, the privy council 
agreed that Polton, who was then in Eng- 
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land, should be translated from Chichester to 
Worcester, and this -was dene by papal b^ 
dated 27 Feb. 1426 (Orrf. Privy Council, iiL 
180, 190). 

In Kovember 1432 he -was appointed to 
go to the council of Basle, with license to 
■visit the ‘hmiaa apostolorum ’ for a year 
after the dissolution of the council (Fccdera, 
X. 627-9). He does not seem to have set 
out until the foUotving spring, and shortly 
after his arrival at Basle he died ^23 Aug. 
14SS), and ■was buried there. His ■will, dated 
6 Dec. 1432, ■was pro'ved on 18 Oct. 1433 
(Ord. Privy Council, iv. 166 ; Lb Netb, iii. 
60). Li the Cottonian Collection (Nero 
E. V.) there is a fine manuscript entitled 
' Origo et Ib:ocessua Gentia Scotorum ac de 
Superioritate Begum Angliae super remum 
illud ’ which belonged to Polton, and was 
bought from his executors by Humphrey, 
dulce of Gloucester. 

^ymer's Pcedeia, ong. ed. ; Proceedings . . . 
of Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; Von der Haidt’s 
Concilium Constantienae, 1697, &c. ; Lenfant’s 
Concils de Basle, 1731 ; Godwin, De Preesulibns 
Angliie, ed. Bichor^on, 1748, pp. 466, 491, S09; 
Da Neve’s Fasti Feel. Anglic, ed. Hardy; 
Stubbs’s Beg. Sacrum.] J. T-*. 

POLWAilTH,L 0 BD (1641-1724), i5cot- 
tish judge. [SeeHrME, Sib Patbiok, first 
Eabi. of Mabchuont.] 

POLWHELE, EICHABD (1760-1838), 
miscellaneous ■writer, claimed descent from 
Drogo de Polwhele, chamberlain of the Em- 
press Matilda. Upon Drogo Matilda bestowed 
m 1140 a grant of lands in Cornwall {Gent. 
Mag. 1822 pt. ii. p. 661, 1823, pt. i. pp. 26, 
98). The family long resided at Polwhele, 
in the parish of St. Clement, Cornwall, about 
two miles from Truro, on the road to St. 
Columb, and several of its members wero 
among the Cornish rmresentatives in parlia- 
ment. His father, l^omas Polwhele, died 
on 4 Peb. 1777, and was buried in St. 
Clement’s churchyard on 8 Feb. ; his mother 
was Mary {d, 1804), daughter of Bichard 
Thomas, alderman of Truro (Polwhdt.b, Corn- 
wall, trii. 43) ; she suggested to Dr. Wolcot 
the sulgeot of his well-lmowu poem, 'The 
Pil|rim and the Peas ’ (Beldibq, Mfty Years, 

Bichard, the only son, was bom at Truro 
on 6 Jon, 1760, and was educated at Truro 

g ammar school by Cornelius Cardew, D,I). 

e began to ■write poetry when about twelve 
yearn old, and his juvenile productions were 
praised by Wolcot, then resident at Truro, but 
with the judicious qualification thatheshould 
drop ' his damned epithets.’ On his father's 
death in 1777 he accompanied his mother on , 


a visit to Bath and Bristol, where he made the 
acquaintanceof literary personages,including 
Mrs. Macaulay and Hannah More. He pre- 
sented the first of these ladies with an ode on 
her birthday, which was printed atBath, with 
five others, in April 1777 ; and he was induced 
by the fiattery of his friends to publish in 
the next year a volume of poems called ' The 
Fate of Lewellyn.’ The title-page concealed 
the author’s name, stating that it was ' by a 
young gentleman of Truro tJehool,’ whereupon 
the critic in the ‘Monthly lleview’ stated 
that the master of that school should have 
kept it in manuscript, and Cardew retorted 
that he was ignorant of the proposed publica- 
tion. This premature appearance in print 
impaired Polwhele’s reputation. From that 
date he was always publishing, but all his 
works were deficient m thoroughness. 

Polwhele matriculated as commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 3 March 1778, 
and received from it two of Fell’s exhibitions. 
He kept his terms until ho was admitted a 
student in civil law, but he left the univer- 
sity without tokiim a degree. lu 1782 he 
was ordained by Bishop Boss as curate to 
the Bev. Thomas Bedford, rector of Lamor- 
ran, on the left bank of the Fal, Cornwall, but 
stayed there for a very short time, as in the 
same year he was offered the curacy of Kenton, 
near Powderham Castle, Devonsnire, the seat 
of the Courtenays. In this position he re- 
mained until the close of 1793. The parish 
is situate in beautiful scenery; many of the 
resident gentry were imbued with literary 
tastes, and it is but a few miles from Exeter, 
where Polwhele joined a literary society 
which ‘ met every three weeks at the Globe 
Tavern at one o’clock ; recited literary com- 
positions in prose and verse, and dmed at 
three ’ (Polwhele, Cornwall, v. 106). The 
association published in 1792 ‘ Poems chiefly 
by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall ’ 
(2 vols.), edited by Polwhele, and in 1796 
‘ Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter.’ 
A quarrel over tho second publication gave 
rise to a bitter controversy between Pol'vraele 
and his colleagues {Gent. Mag, 1796, pt.ii.) 
Meanwhile he projected his ‘ History of 
Devonshire,’ and derived considerable assist- 
ance from the documents at Powderham, 
Momhead, and Haldon, and from the dio- 
cesan records at Exeter (of. ib, 1790, pt. ii. 
pp. 1178-80). His list of subscribers was 
soon fuU, but tho work proved unsatis- 
factory. 

Polwhele hod married in 1782 Loveday, 
second daughter of Samuel Warren of Truro, 
by his wife,Blanche Sandys, of an old Cornish 
family. On 1 Feb. 1798 his wife died at 
Kenton, aged 28, leaving one son and two 
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dangUtew (PoiwnEtE, Beionfiire, ii. 1C7). 
Thereupon he muvefl, ■with his children, to 
his mother's house in Corn’crall. hut after 
a short stay returned again to Kenton, and 
married there, on SHKot. 1793 , 3 Iaiy,dangh- 
ter of I'ichard Tyrrell or Terrell of Star- 
cross. Early in 17&4he was appointed to the 
curacy of E.rmouth, on the opposite aide 
of the Ete (Webb, UTemoririls of Ennont/i, 

p. .00). 

On the nomination of the bishop of Exeter, 
Polwhele was appointed in 1791 to the small 
livintr of Manaccan, nearllelston, Cornwall, 
and he also undertook for a non-resident 
viearthe charge of the still smaller and poorer 
living of St. Anthony in Sleneagc, to which 
he was [.ppointed in 1609. The parsonage of 
Manaccan was a mere cottage, and Polwhele 
spent <a considerahle part of his resources 
in repairs and enlargements. To secure the 
requisite education for his children, he ac- 
cepted, about ISOC, the curacy of the large 
parish of Ktnwvn, within which the borough 
of Truro is partly situated, and obtained from 
the bishop a license of non-residence at 
Munaccan. Croker records in 1820 that 
Polwhele, who appeared ‘ to have very little 
worldly wisdom,' was in trouble through re- 
storing his church without proper authority, 
and that the parishioners had tlireatcnedhim 
with law proceedings. Tie vacated the living 
of Manaccan in 1621 on his appointment to 
the more valuable vicarage of Kewlyu East, 
and be resigned St. Antliony in favour of 
Lis eldest son, "VTilliam, in 1826. Though 
he retained the lieneflce of Newlyn until 
his death, the last ten years of his life were 

S jent on his estate of Polwhele, where he 
evoted himself to the composition of his 
antohioOTaphical volumes. He died at Truro 
on 13 March IS-IS, and was buried at St. 
Clement, where a monument preserves his 
memory. By his second wife he had a large 
family; among the sons were Robert, vicar of | 
ATenbuiy,nerefordshire,and author of some 
small theological works : Richard Graves, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Madras artillery ; 
and Thomas, a general in the army. 

Polwhele was, by turns, poet, topographer, 
theologian, and literary chronicler, and his 
fame hBs_ been marred by a fatal fluency of 
composition. Before he was twenty he wrote, 
besides the works already mentioned, an ode 
called ‘The Spirit of Frazer to General Bur- 
goyne ’ fl778), poems in the ‘ Essays and 
Poems of Edmund Rack,’ and an ' Oda on the 
Isle of Man to the Memory of Bishop Wil- 
son ’ for the 1781 edition of Wilson’s works. 
The chief of his subsequent productions in 
poetry were: 1. ‘The Art of Eloquence,’ a 
didactic poem, ht. i. (anon.), 1785, the later 


editions and following books being known as 
‘ The English Orator,’ which was revised by 
Bishop RosS and others (Polwhelb, Lavmg~ 
ton’s E/itJiiuiasm of Methodists, App. p. 401). 
2. Poems, 1791. S. 'Pictures from mture,’ 
1785 and 1786. 4. ‘Influouce of Local 

Attachment’ (anon.), 179G, 1708, aud 1810. 
This poem gave ' indications of a higher ex- 
cellence’ which were not fulfiRed (Mom, 
Sketches of Poetical lAt. p. .87). Long ex- 
tracts from it are given in Drake’s ‘ Winter 
Nights,' i. 224-.8C, ii. 14-17, 247-63, and it 
was compared by some of the critics to the 
‘Pleasures of Memory’ by Samuel Rogers. 
Polwhele thereupon attempted to prove the 
originality of his own ideas (Olatbbn, Earli/ 
Life qf S. Pagers, pp. 314-16). 6. ‘Poetic 
Trifles’ (anon.), 1790; suppressed after a very 
few copies had been sold on account of its 
satirical references to Montauhan (i.e. Sir 
Jolin St. Anbyn). 6. ‘ Sketches in ’N^'erse,’ 
1790 and 1797. 7. ‘ The Old English Gen- 
tleman,’ 1797. 8. 'The Unsex’d Females,' 
1796 and 1800. 9. ‘Grecian Prospects,’ 1709. 
10. Poema, 1800, 3 vols. 11. ‘The Family 
Picture’ (anon.), 1808. 12. Poems, 1810, 
6 vols. IS. 'The Deserted Village School’ 
(anon.), 1812. 14. ‘ThefairlsabeloiOotehele,’ 
1816. 16. ‘ Tlie Idylls^ Epigrams, and Frag- 
ments of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschns, witli 
the Elegies of Tyrtieus,’ 1786; this has been 
often reprinted^ the translations of Tyrlmus 
being included in a polygl ot version published 
at Britispls by A. Baron in 1886. The render- 
ing of the idylls of Theocritus has been much 
praised (Dbakb, Lit Ilovrs, ii. 101). 

The topographical works of Polwhele in- 
cluded histories of Devon and of Cornwall. 
The second volume of 16. ‘The History of 
Devonshire,’ the first part that was pub- 
lished appeared early in 1798. The third 
volume came next, and, like its predecessor, 
was devoted to a parochial survey of the 
county. The style of these volumes was 
attractive, and the descriptions of the places 
which he had himself seen were exceUeut. 
But the author was wanting in ax'plica- 
tion; large districts of the county were 
unknown to him, and the topography was 
not described on an adequate scale. The 
general history of the county was reserved 
for the first volume, the first part of which 
came out in the summer of 1797. This com- 
prised the ‘Natural History and the British 
Period’ from the first settlements in Dam- 
nonium to the arrival of JnliusOnesar. Then 
came a querulous postscript with complaints 
of the withdrawal of suhsoribers and of the 
action of some of his friends in publishing 
separate works on portions of the history ot 
the county. The first volume was at last 
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completed 'witli a very meagre slfetcli of its 
later history. Much m.atter was omitted, 
and the whole work was n disappointment 
to both author and public, which was not 
mitigated by the separate publication of 
ir. ‘ Historical Views of Devonshire,’ vol. i. 
1793. Fourmore volumes were announced, hut 
only the first volume was publish ed. Further 
information on these works wiU be found in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magasine’ for 1793 and 
following years, Upcott’s ‘English Topo- 
graphy,’!. 160-2, and the ‘Transactions of 
the Devonslure Association,’ xiv. 51-3. Per- 
fect copies of ‘ The History of Devonshire ’ 
are very scarce. A copy with numerous notes 
by George Oliver, D.D. (1781-1861') [q.v.], is 
at the British Museum. The ‘ History of 
Devonshire ’ was reissued in 1808. 

Polwhele's nest great laboorin topography 
— 18. ‘ The History of Cornwall ’ — also came 
out piecemeal in seven detached volumes 
(1803-1808), and copies, when met with, are 
rarely in perfect agreement either as to leaves 
or plates. Anewedition, purportingtohe cor- 
rected and enlarged, appeared in 1816, when 
the original titles and the dedication to the 
Prince of Waleswere cancelled. The most use- 
ful of the volumes is the fifth, which deals with 
‘ the language, literature, and literary cha- 
racters.’ A dull supplement to the first and 
second hooka, containing ‘Remarks on St. 
Michael’s Mount, Penzance, the Land’s End, 
and the Sylleh Isles. By the Historian of 
Manchester’ (i.e. John'Wluta]ter[q. v.]),was 
printed at Exeter in 1804. The vocabularies 
and provincial glossary contuiued in vol. vi. 
were printed ofl' in 1836. The complicated 
hihliogfaphy of this work can be studied in 
the ‘Bibliotheca Gornubiensis,’ ii. 610-11, 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1803-4, 
TJpoott’s ‘English Topography,’ i. 88-93, 
and ‘ The Western Antiquary,’ vol. ix. Pol- 
whele gave much assistance to John Britton 
in the compilation of the ‘ Beauties of Corn- 
wall and Devon.’ 

The volumes of reminisceuccs and anecdotes 
hy Polwhele comprised : 19. ‘ Traditions and 
Recollections,’ 1826, 2 vols. 20. ‘Biogra- 
phical Sketches in Cornwall,’ 1831, 3 vols. 
21. ‘ Reminiscences in Prose and Verse,’ 1836, 
S vols. The earlier part of the first set con- 
tains some civil-war letters, anecdotes of 
Foote and Woloot, and many of his own 
juvenile poems. His chief correspondents 
were Samuel Badcock, Oobbett, Cowper, 
Darwin, Hayley, Gibbon, Mrs. Macaulay, 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Seward, and John 
Whitaker, D.D. A memoir by Polwhele of 
the last of these worthies formed the subject 
of the third volume of the ‘ Biographical 
Sketches.’ Copies of these three works, with 


manuscript additions, cancelled leaves, and 
many names, where blank in print, inserted 
in writing, are in the Dyoe Library at the 
South Kensington Museum. Polwhele also 
published, in connection with the Church 
Union Society, two prize essays — respectively 
on the scriptural evidence as to the condition 
of the soul after death, and on marriage ; 
printed many sermons, and conducted a 
vigorous polemic against the methodists. 
His chief opponent on this topic was Samuel 
Drew [q. v.J, who first confuted Polwhele’s 
arguments and afterwards became his firm 
friend {Life of Drew, pp. 129-62). 

Throughout his life Polwhele was a oon- 
trihutor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
from 1799 to 1806 he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘ Anti-Jacohiii Review.’ He 
also supplied occasional articles to the 
‘ European Magazine,’ the ‘ Orthodox Church- 
man’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ British Critic.’ 
Some of his 2 )oetry appeared in the ‘ Forget- 
me-not,’ ‘Literary Souvenir,’ ‘The Amulet,' 
the ‘Sacred Iris,’ and George Henderson’s 
‘Petrarca’ (1803). Several letters to him 
are in Nichols’s ‘ Illnstrations of Literature,’ 
(iii. 841-2, V. 320, vii. 610-80), and soma 
letters by him were in Upcott’s collection 
{Caialofftte, 1830, pp. 41-3). 

Polwhele’s portrait, by Opie, ‘ one of the 
first efforts of his genius,’ painted about 1778, 
was in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Polwhele, his son. It was engraved by 
Audinet as frontispiece to his ‘Traditions 
and Recollections,’ and was also inserted in 
Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature ’ (viii. 
646-7). Another engraved portrait from a 
miniature appeared in the ‘ European Ma- 
gazine ’ for November 1796. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Gent. Mag. 1793 pt. 
i. p. 187, pt. ii. p. 1119, 1838 pt. i. pp. 646-9 ; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bihl. Cornub. li. 806-17, 
iii. 1316; Bonae's Collect. Cornub. pp 746-7, 
1200 ; 'V’iTiim’B ■Visitations of Cornwall, pp. 377- 
378; Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, i. 210-17; 
Liturai-y Memoirs of Living Authois, 1798, ii. 
144-0 ; Public Charartors, 1802-S, pp. 264-67; 
European Mag. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 329-33; 
Redding’s Personal Eeminiecences, i. 176-200; 
Redding’s Fifty Years' Recollections, i. 266; 
Crokor Pipers, i. 166.] W. P. 0. 

POLWHELE or POLWHBILE, 
THEOPHILUW {d. 1689), puritan divine, 
of Cornish extraction, was born in Somerset, 
He was entered at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar on 29 March 1644, and 
was under the tutorship of William Sancroft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbuiy, In 
1651 he took the degree of M.A. He was 
preacher at Carlisle until about 1666 (Dedi- 
cation to Treatise on Se(f-deniall), In 1064 
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he was a memher of the committee foi 
ejecting Ecandolous ministers in the four 
northern counties of Oumherland, Durham, 
Noirthumherland, and Westmoreland. From 
that year until 1660, when he was driven 
from the living, he held the rectory of the 
portions of Glare and Tideomhe at Tiverton. 
The statement of the Rev. John Walker, in 
‘ The Sufferings of the Olerey ,’ that he allowed 
the parsonage-house to fall into rains, is con- 
futed in Colamy’s ‘ Continuation of Baxter’s 
Life and Times’ (L 260-1). Polwhele sym- 
pathised with the religious views of the in- 
dependents, and after the Restoration he was 
often in trouble for his reUgious opinions. 
After the declaration of Jamra II the Stem 
meeting-house was built at Tiverton for the 
members of the independent body ; he was ap- 
pointed its first minister, and, on account of 
his age, Samuel Bartlett was appointed his 
assistant. He was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Peter, Tiverton, on 3 April 1689. ffis 
wife was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Benn of Dorchester. Their daughter married 
the Rev. Stephan Lohb [q. v J 

Polwhele was the author oi: 1 . ' AiBcvnis, 
or a Treatise of Self-deniall,’ 1658 ; dedicated 
to the mayor, recorder, and corporation of 
Carlisle. 2. ' Original and Evil of Apostasie,’ 
1664. 8. ‘Of Quencing [sio] the Spirit,’ 
1667. 8. ‘Choice Directions how to serve 
God every Working and every Lord’s Day,’ 
1667 j published by Thomas Mall as an 
addition to hie ‘Serious Exhortation to 
Holy Living.’ 4. ‘ Of Ejaculatory Prayer,’ 
1674 dedicated to Thomas Skinner, mer- 
chant in London, who had shown him great 
kindness. A catalogue of the 'names of 
the princes with Edward III in his wars 
with France and Normandy,’ transcribed by 
him ‘ att Carlisle the 21st Aug. 1666,’ from a 
manuscript at Naworth Castle, is in Raw- 
linson MS. Bodl, Libr. Gloss B 44, fol. 47. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 617- 
618, iii. 1316-17; Dunsford’s Tiverton, pp. 331, 
371-2; Harding’s Tiverton, vol. ii. pt. iv. pp. 
47, 70 ; Oalam/s Abridgment of Baxter's Life 
and Times, ii. 239, and Continuation, i. 260-1 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Momoiial (1802 ed,), ii. 79- 
80 ; Greene’s Memoir of Theophilns lK>bb, p. 6.1 

W. P. C. 

POMFRET, Eabi. oi. [See Fbbmos, 
Thomas Wiimaat, fourth Eabl, 1770-1838.] 

POMFRET, OoTjOTBss oi. [See Fbemob, 
Hbneibiia Louisa, d, 1761.] 

POMFRET, JOHN (1667-1702), poet, 
born at Luton, Bedfordshire, in 1607, was 
the son of Thomas Pomfret, vicar of Luton, 
who married, at St. Mary’s, Savoy, Middle- 
sex, on 27 Nov. 1661, Oawerine, daughter of 


William Dohson of Holbom (Sari. Soa, 
Publ. 1887, xxvi. 287)_. _ The father Gra- 
duated M.A. from Trinity College, Ciam- 
bridge, in 1601, became chaplain to Robert 
Bruce, second earl of Elgin and first earl 
of Ailesbury [q. v.], and is probably iden- 
tical with the Thomas Pomfret, author of the 
‘ Life of Lady Christian, Dowager Countess 
of Devonshire ’ (privately printed 1 686), 
The poet was educated at Bedford gram- 
mar school and at Queens’ College, Oam- 
hridge, graduating B.A. in 1684, and M.A. 
in 1688. He took orders upon leaving 
Cambridge, ond, having influential connec- 
tions, he was instituted to the rectory of 
Maulden in Bedfordshiro on 12 Doo. 1095, 
and to the rectory of Millbrook in the same 
county on 2 Juno 1702. He dabbled in verse 
at least as early as 1604, when he wrote an 
elegy upon the death of Queon Mary. 'This 
was published in 1699, with other pieces in 
heroic couplets, remarkable chiefly for their 
correctness, under the title of ‘Poems on 
Several Occasions.’ One of the longer poems, 
colled ‘Cruelty and Lust,' commemoralcs 
an act of barbarity said to have boon 
perpetrated by Colonel Kirlte during the 
western rebellion. Pomfrot’a troatmont of 
the situation is prosaically tamo. The sale 
of these ‘miscellany poems’ was greatly 
stimulated by Pomfret’s publication in 1700 
of his chief title to remembrance, ‘The 
Choices a Poem written by a Person of 
Quality’ (London, fol,)^ which won instant 
fame. Four quarto editions appeared during 
1701. In the moontimo Pomirot issued ' A 
Prospect of Death : an Ode ’ (1700, fol.), and 
‘ Reason : a Poem ’ (1700, fbl.) A second 
edition of his poems, including ' The Ohoico,' 
appeared in 1702 as ‘ Miscellany Poems on 
Several Occasions, by the author of “TIio 
Choice.”’ A third edition was issued in 171 0; 
the tenth appeared in 1786, 12mo, and the 
lost sepai’ate edition in 1790, 24mo. When 
the scheme for the ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ wos 
submitted by the booksellers to Dr. .Tolinson, 
the name of Pomfret (together with tlirca 
others) was added by liis advice; Jolmson 
remarks that ‘ perhaps no poem in our Ion- 
mage has been so often porused ’ as ' The 
Choice,’ It is an admirable exposition in 
neatly turned verse of the everyday epi- 
cureanism of a cultivated man. Pomfrot 
is said to have drawn some hints from 
a study of the charaotor of Sir William 
Temple (of. Oeni. Mag. 1767, p. 489). Tho 
poet’s frankly expressed aspiration to ‘hnvo 
no wife’ displeased the bishop of London 
(Compton), to whom ho had boon recom- 
mended for preferment. Deapito tho fact that 
Pomfretwas married, the bishop’s suspicious 
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were not diepelledbefore the poet’e death. He 
wae buried at Maulden on 1 Dec. 1702 ( Oetiea- 
loffia Bedfordimais, ed. Slaydes, p. 414). 

Pomfi%t married at Luton, on 13 Sept, 
1692, Elizabeth "Wingate, by whom he had 
one euiTmng eon, John Pom&et, baptised 
at Maulden on 21 Aug. 1702, who_ became 
rouge eroii pursuivant of arms in July 
1726, and, dying on 24 March 1761, was 
biuied at Harrowden in Bedfordshire {Hist, 
JSegist, 1726; Noble, Mist, qfthe Gollege qf 
Ai'mSf'm. 362, 894; Qent. Mag. 1761,p. 1411. 

Pomfret’s poems were printed in Jomson’s 
‘English Poets’ (1779, vol. xxi.), Ohalmers's 
‘Poets’ (1810, vol. viii.), Park’s ‘British 
Poets ’ (1808, supplement, vol. i.). Roach's 
‘Beauties of the Poets’ (1794, vol. ii.), and 
Pratt’s' (Jabinet ofPoctry'(1808, vol. ii.) The 
exclusion of Pomfret from more recent lite- 
rs^ manuals and anthologies sufficiently 
inucatcs that Johnson’s strange verdict 
finds few supporters at the present day. At 
the end of the fourth edition of ‘ The Olioice ’ 
(1701) is advertised ‘ A Poem in Answer to 
the Choico that would have no wife.’ 

[Cole's Athenis Canlnbr. (Addit. MS. S878, f. 
167) ; Q-radunti Canlabr. ; Oibber’s Lives of the 
Poets, vol. V. ; Johnson's Lives of tho Poets, ed. 
Ouoniogham, ii. 8; Ohalmers's Biogr. Diet.; 
Bloyde^s Oenealogla Bodfordiensis, pp. 180, 
409, 414 ; Notes and Queries, Stli ear. ii. 27, viii. 
assim; Pope's Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
opo,ii. 239 ; works in British Museum; Bod- 
leian and Hnth Library Oatalogues.] 1 '. S. 

POMPBET, SAMUEL (1660-1722), di- 
vine, born at Coventry in 1660, was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of Ooventiy, 
and subsequently under Hr. Obadiah Qrew 
[g. V.], and under Ralph Button [q. v.] at 
Iffiington. When he was about nineteen his 
mother died, and he attained religious con- 
victions. After acting as chaplain to Sir 
Williom Dyer of Tottenham, and afterwards 
of High Easier, Essex^ ho served for two 
yeors in tho same capacity on board a Medi- 
terranean trader. Upon his return to Eng- 
land Pomfret preachod a weekly lecture in 
Lincoln’s liiu Molds, until ho recoivod a call 
to Sandwich, Kent, whore ho romained seven 
years. At length ho was arrostod for non- 
conformity, but osenpod his captors on the 
way to Dover Gastlo. About 1086 he ^oned 
a service in n room in Winchester Street, 
London, which was so crowded that even- 
tually tho floor gave way. A now meeting- 
house, capable of holding fiftoon hundred 
people, was then erected for him in Gravel 
Lane, Houndsditch, The church was in- 
variably crowded, and Pomfret administered 
the sacrament to as many as eight hundred 
communicants. The zeal which he displayed 
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in itinerant preaching wore out his health, 
but when unable to walk he had himself 
carried to his pulpit in a chair. He died on 
11 Jan. 1722. liis assistant from 1719, Wil- 
liam Hooker, predeceased him by a month, 
on 12 Dec. 1721. Thomas Reynolds (1664- 
1727) [q. V.] preached funeral sermons on and 
issued memoirs of both. Pomfret’s wife sur- 
vived him, but all his children died before him. 
Pomfret only published two sermons (1697 
and 1701). ‘ A Dhoetory for Youth,’ with por- 
trait, was issued posthumously, London, 1722. 

[Works and Sermon, witli portrait, in Dr. 
Williams’s Library; Memoir by Reynolds, pre- 
fixed to Funeral Sermon, 1721-2, 2nd ed, 1722; 
another edition, entitled ‘ Watch and Remember,’ 
London, 1721-2, difihrs slightly ; Wilson's Hist, 
of Dias. Churches, i. 166, 397, 473 ; Bogue and 
Bennett'e Hist, of Dissanteie, ii. 341 ; Granger's 
Hist, of Engl., Continuation by Noblo, iii. 168 ; 
Toulmin’e Diet, of Prot. Dissontors, pp. 672, 245, 
247 ; Meridaw’s Warwickshire Portraits, p, 48 ; 
Bromley's Cat. of Portraits, p. 226 ; Ohaloner 
Smith’s Brit. Mozs. Portraits, iv, 1701.] 

0. F. S, 

PONOE, JOHN (d. loco?), author, a 
nalivu of Cork, stiidiod at Louvain in the 
college of the Irish Frauciscons. ITebocamo 
a member of (he order of St. Francis, and, 
aftur fiuthcr studies at Cologne, he removed 
to the Irish Uolloge of St. Isidore at Rome, 
whore he was appointod professor of philo- 
sophy and theology. Ponce contributed to 
tho Manciscau edition of the works of Diuia 
Scotus, issued at Lyons in 1630. He pub- 
lished at Rome in 1642 'Integer Philosophic 
Cursus ad mentem Sooti,’ in two volumes 4 to, 
containing upwards of fifteen hundred pagfes 
of small typo in double columne. A third 
volume of abontuino hundred pag os wasissued 
at Rome in 1643, Ponce dedicated tho work 
to Cardinal Francesco Btuboriui, from whom 
ho had recoivod many favours, and who held 
the office of ‘protector of Ireland,’ 

Ponce disapproved of the ooursos pursued 
in Ireland by those who opposed the nuncio 
tliovanui Battisto Rinuooini [q, v.] In tho 
'Aphoriemical Discovery of Treasonable Fac- 
tion’ aro preserved two letters written by 
Poiico at Paris in 1648 in relation to traneao- 
tions in Ireland. 

In 1652 Ponce published at Paris ' Cursus 
Thoologicus,’ in a folio volume. Ills views 
on ofi'airs in Ireland woro onmiciaied in 
‘ Richard! Bellingi Vindiciro Eversic ’ (Paris, 
1663), impugning the statements which had 
been promulg'al ed by Riohnid Bollings [q. v.] 
and others of tho Anglo-Irish party. Ponce 
woe author also of tho followiiig works, pub- 
lished at Paris : ‘ Philosophic (hirsus,’ 1666 ; 

‘ Judicium Dootrintc Sanctorum Augustini et 
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Thomte/1067 ; ‘ScotusHibernisBHestitutus/ 
1660; ‘Commentaiii Tlieologiei,’ 1061. 

Ponee died at Paris about 16C0. A portrait 
of him is in St. Isidore’s GoUegei Borne. 

[Scriptores Ordinis Minoium, 1650; Gilbert’s 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 1879, 
and History of Irish Confederation and War, 1881 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Kan. ed. Bohn.] J. T, 0. 

POND, AETHTJR (1703 P-1768), painter 
and engraver, bom about 1706, was educated 
in London, and made a short sojourn in 
Borne for purposes of studying art in com- 
pany with the sculptor Boubuiac. He be- 
came a successful portrait-painter. The moat 
notable of his numerous original portraits 
are those of Alexander Pope, William, duke 
of Cumberland, and Peg ‘^'oifington ; the last 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. Pond 
was also a prolific etcher, and an industrious 
worker in various mixed processes of engrav- 
ing by means of which be imitated or repro- 
duced the works of masters such as Bern- 
braudt, Baphaul, Salvator Bosa, Pormigiauo, 
Caravaggio, and the Poussins. In 1784-6 
he published a series of his plates under the 
title ‘Imitations of the Italian Masters,’ 
He also collaborated with George Enanton 
in the publication of the ‘Heads of lUus- 
trious Persona/ after Houbraken and Vertue, 
with lives by Dr, Birch (London, 1748-63), 
and engraved sixty-eight plates for a collec- 
tion oininety-five reproductions from draw- 
ings by famous masters, in which Knaptou 
was again his coUeaguo. Another of his pro- 
ductions was a seiies of twenty-five curicar 
tures after the Cavaliere Ghezsi, lepubliahod 
in 1833 and 1833 as ‘ Eccentric Characters,’ 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1763, and died in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Pields, 9 Sept. 1768. His col- 
lection of drawings by the old masters was 
sold the following year, and realised over four- 
teen hundred pounds. An anonymous etched 
portrait of Pond is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artiste; Gent. Mag. 1768, 
P.4 d 2; Lowndes’s Bibl. Jlan. p. 1911.] W. A. 

POND, EDWARD (d, 1629), almanac- 
maker, is described on the title-page of his 
almanac of 1601 as ‘ a practitioner in the 
Mathematicks and Physicke at Bidaroay 
(P Billericay) in Essex.’ In this almanac he 
includes a diagi'om and description of ‘Man’s 
Anatomy’ and ‘ Physicke Notes.’ Prom 1 001 
he published an almanac each year in Loudon 
under the title ‘ Enchiridion, or Edward Pond 
his Eutheca,’ Subsequently the periodical 
issue was christened ‘ An Almanac hy Ed. 
Pond, student of Physics and Mathematics,’ 
In October 1623 the Stationers’ Company 
petitioned the privy council agoinat the in- 


fraction of their monopoly as almanac pub- 
lishers by Cantrell Legge, printer to _ Cam- 
bridge University, but apparently without 
success, for from 1627 Pond’s almanacs con- 
tinued to be issued from the University pu'ess. 
Pond died at Peterborough, and was buried 
in the chui'ohof St. John the Baptist in that 
city on 10 Sept, 1629 (Swbbtino, 1‘anah 
C/mrohes round Peterborough). The popu- 
larity of his publication led to its coutiuuauce, 
under a slightly modified title, until 1709. 
The later series was prepared at Sall'ron 
Walden, doubtless by a relative of J’ond, and 
each part was designal od ‘ Poud,an Almanac.’ 
This was printed at Cambridge until tho close 
of the century, and in Lond on during tihe onrly 
years of the eighteenth century. ‘I'ho rhyme. 
My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a Pond, 

a referenco to Pond’s popular rojuitalion ns 
an a.Mtronomcr, occurs in Martin Parker’s 
ballad ‘ When the king enjoys his own again ’ 
(Wilkins, Poliiieal liallads, i. ] 1). 

[Pond’s Almanacs; Oal. State Papers, Dom, 
1023-5, p. 88; Arbor’s Stat. Reg. v. p. xUx; 
Hazlitt's Collections, i, 330, ii. 483.] R. I, 0. 

POND, JOHN (1707-18.16), astronomer- 
royal, was born in London m 1707. II is 
father Boon afterwards withdrew fi'oin busi- 
ness, with an ainjilo compotenco, to livo at 
Dulwich. Pond’s education, begun at tho 
Maidstone grammar echool, was continnod 
at homo under the tuition of Willinm Wales 
[q, v.J, from whom he imbibod a liwlo for 
astronomy. His koounoss was shown by the 
detection, when about fifteen, of errors in 
tlio Greenwich observations. At sixleou lie 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he devoted himself to chemistry ; but ho was 
obliged hy ill-health to leave tlio univoreity, 
and went abroad, visiting Portugal, hlalt a, 
Constantinople, and Egypt, making astro- 
nomical observations at his hnlting-'tilaci'S. 
About 1708 he settled at W ostbiiry in Homor- 
SBt, and erected tliere an altazimuth instru- 
ment, by Edward Tronghlon [q. v,], of two 
and a half feot dinmetor, whieli breamo known 
as the ‘ Westbury circle’ (see i’/wV. Tram, xevi. 
434). His observations with it in 1K0()--1, 

‘ On tho Declinations of some of the Priiicijial 
Fixed Stars,’ oommunioatecl to the Royal 
Society on 20 Juno 1800 (*6. p. 420), gavo 
deoisivo proof of doforuintion tiirough ago 
in tlio Greenwich quadrant (Bird'^, and 
rendered inevitable a complete rc-oquipmout 
of the Royal Observnto^. 

Pond was elootod a lollow of tho Royal 
Society on 26 Fob. 1807. Ho luarriud iu tho 
same year, and fixed his ahodo in London,' 
occupying himself with practical astronomy. 
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Troughton waaliis intimate friend, and Pond 
supenntended, in his worlcsliop, the con- 
struction of several instruments of unprece- 
dented perfection. Dr, Nevil Maskelyno 
[q. V.], the fifth astronomer-royal, recom- 
mended him as his successor to the council 
of the Royal Society ; and Sir ITnmphry 
Davy, who had visited him at 'Wasthury in 
1800, brought his merits to the notice of 
the prince-regent. As the result he was 
appointed ostronomor-royalinPebruawlSll, 
with an augmented salary of 0001. llie siv- 
foot mural circle, ordored frernTroughtonhy 
Maskelyne, was mounted in June 1812 ; and 
Pond presented to the Royal Society, on 
8 July 1813, a catalogue of the north polar 
distances of eighty-four .si ars determined with 
it (ii. oiii. 280), which Bessel pronounced to 
be ‘ the ne plus ultra of modern astronomy ’ 
{Briefweohsel mit Olbers, 30 Dec. 1813). In 
1816 a transit instrument, by Troughton, of 
five inches aperture and ten feet focal length, 
was set up at tlio Royal Observatoij. A 
Romsden telescope presented by Lord Liver- 
pool in 1811 proved of little use. In a paper 
on the construction of star-catalogues read 
before the Royal Society on 21 May 1818 
Pond described his method of treating ‘every 
star in its turn as a point of reference for the 
rest ’ (U). cviii. 405). He substituted in 1821 
a mercury-horkon fur the plumb-line and 
Bpirit-lovol cxiii. 36), ond introduced in 


(Memoirs‘JRoy. Asir. Sooiety, ii. 490)r 'Phe 
combination for this purpose of two instru- 
ments was suggested to Pond by the posses- 
sion of a circle by Jones, destined lor tlio 
Gape, but sent on trial to Greenwich. Pond 
obtained permission to retain it, and it was 
transferred in 1861 to the observatory of 
Queen’s Oollege, Belfast. Among his other 
inventions for securing accuracy were tlie 
multiplication, and a peculiar mode of group- 
ing observations. 

lie showed in 1817, by means of deter- 
minations executed in 1813-14 with the 
Greenwich circle, the unreality of Brinkley’s 
ostensible parallaxes for a Lyrm, a Aquiloe, 
and a Oygni (Bhil. Tram, evii, 168). As a 
further tost he caused to be erected in 1816 
two fixed telescopes of four inches aperture 
and ten feet focal length, divooted respec- 
tively towards o Aquilee and a Oygni, and 
sedulously investigated their difleronces of 
right ascension from suitable comparison- 
stars. But neither thus nor by the aid of 
transit observations could any offects of pa- 
rallax be detected (fd, evii. 868, cviii. 477, 
cxiii, 63). Pond’s conclusion that they wero 


1826 the system of observing the same ob- 
jects alternately by direct and refloated vision, 
which, improved by Airy, is still omployed 


insensible with the instruments then in use 
has since been fully ratified. Dr. 0. A. P. 
Peters nevertheless criticised his methods 
severely in 1868 {M6nwirea de Saint-Pdters- 
boury, tom, vii. p. 47). Against attacks made 
in this country upon his general accuracy, and 
even upon his probity as an observer, Bessel 
vigorously defended him (_Astr. Nash. No. 
84). Prom a comparison of his owji with 
Bradley’s btar-phicos, Pond deduced the in- 
fluence upon them of a southerly drift duo ‘ to 
some variation, either continuod or periodical, 
in the sidereal system’ (Pbil. Tram, cxiii, 
3 1, 629). Uerschel’s discovery of the soliu' 
advance through space appears to have 
escaped his notice. Airy, however, gave him 
credit for having had the first inkling of dis- 
turbed proper motions (Astr. Noah, No. 690). 
A discussion on the suyeot with Brinkley 
was carried on with dignity and good temper. 

Pond rocoLved in 1817 the Lalande prise 
from theParis Academy of Scioncos, of which 
ho was a corresponding memhor; and the 
Copley medal in 1823 for his various as- 
tronomical papers. He joined the Astronomi- 
cal Sooiety immediately after its foundation. 
Directed by the Ilouso of Commons in 1810 
to determine the longtli of the sooonds pen- 
dulum, he requested and obtained tbo co- 
operation of a committee of the UoyalSooiety. 
He was a mi'mber of the board of longitude, 
and attended diligently at the sittings in 
1829-30 of tho Astronomical Society’s oom- 
millee on the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ of which 
publication he suporiutcudod the issues for 
1832 and 1833. The new board of visitors, 
appoint ed in 1830, caused him no small vexa- 
tion. Tlioy took exception to his neglect of 
tho planets for tho stars, and to the rigidity 
of mechanical routine imposed upon liis 
assistants. His own mathematical know- 
ledge was very slight. The publication in 
18S3 of a catalogue of 1118 stars, determined 
with unexampled accuracy, was his crowning 
achievement. It embodied several smaller 
oataloguos, inserted from time to time in tho 
‘ Nautical Almanac ’ and tlio ‘ Greenwich 
Observations,’ of wliioh ho printed eight folio 
volumes. In his last communication to the 
Royal Society ho described liis mode of ob- 
serving with a twenty-live-foot ssenilh tele- 
scope, luoimted by Troughton and Simms in 
1883 {Phil. Tram, cxxiv. 209, exxv. 146), 
HaiUBSod by many infirmities, ho retired from 
the Royal Obsovvatoiy in tho summor of 
1836 with a pension of 0007. a year, and 
died at his residence at Blacklioalh on 7 Sept. 
1836. He was buried in the tomb of Ilalley 
in the neighbouring diuichyai'd of Lee, 

Of a mild and unassuming character. Pond 
neither sought nor attained a popular reputa- 
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tion. His work was wholly technical, his 
writings dry and condensed ; but his reform 
of the national ohservatoijrwas fundamental. 
He not only procured for it an instrumental 
outfit of the modern type, but estahliahed 
the modem system ot observation. The 
number of assistants was increased durinff 
his term of office from one to six, and he sub- 
stituted quarterly for annual publication of 
results. He possessed the true instinct of a 
practical astronomer. Troughton used to 
say that ‘ a new instrument was at all times 
a better cordial for the astronomer-royal 
than any which the doctor could supply.’ 
Arago visited Greenwich to acquire^ his 
methods j Airy regarded him as the prinoi- 
pal improver of modem practical astronomy; 
Bessel, many of whose refinements he antici- 
pated, was his enthusiastic admirer. Pond’s 
double-altitude observations, made with his 
two mural circles in 1826-36, have been re- 
duced by Mr. S. 0. Chandler for the purposes 
of his research into the variation of latitude 
{A»tr. Journal, Nos. 813, 816). Ho apaalia 
of them as ' a rich mine of stellar measuro- 
ments,’ and considers that their accuracy 
•has been scarcely siurpassed anywhere or at 
any time.’ His catalogues are, however, 
somewhat marred by slight periodical errors, 
depending probably upon the system of 
fundamental stars employed in tneir con- 
stmction ( W. A. Hoouns, in Nature, xxviii. 
472). A translation by Pond of Laplace’s 

• SystSme du Monde ’ was published in 1 809, 
and he contributed many articles to Bess’s 

• Encyolopredia.’ 

[Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomical Society, 
X. 367; Proceedings of the Boyal Society, hi. 
434; Annual Biography and Obituary, 1837, 
rol. xxi.; Gent. Mag. 1886, ii. 646; Beport of 
the Brit. Association, i. 128, 132, 136 (Airy); 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, p. 491 ; Edinburgh 
Beview, zci. 324 ; Penny Cyclopeadia ^0 Mor- 
gan); Andid et l^et's L’Astronomie Pratique, 
j, 32; Marie’s Hist, dee Sciences, z. 223; 
Mii^ei's Geschichto der Himmelskunde, vol. ii. 
passim ; Annnaire del’Observatoire de Bruxelles, 
1884, p. 331 (Mttilly); Bessel’s Fopulkre Vorle- 
3ungen,p. 613 ; Poggendorflf's Biogr.-lit. Hand- 
wbrtorbnch; Observatory, xiii. 204 (Lewis on 
Pond’s instruments) : Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Boyiil 
Society’s Oat. of Scientific Pripcrs; Allihons’s 
Grit. Bict. of EngUsh Literature.] A. M. 0. 

PONET or POYHET, .JOHN (1614 P- 
1666), bishop of ■Winchester, was horn in 
Kent about 1614, and educated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, imder Sir Thomas Smith 
(STErpB, 8mth, pp. 20, 169). He was a 
great scholar, skilled especially in Greek, in 
which he adopted Cheke’s mode of pronun- 
ciation (Stbtpb, Cltehe, p. 18), lie gra- 1 


duated, became fellow of the college in 1632, 
bursar there from 1637 to 1589, and dean from 
1640 to 1642. He nrocooded D.D. in 1647. 
He was a strong divino of the roforming 
school ; clever, but somewhat unscrupulous. 
Oranmer saw his ability, aud made him big 
chaplain, a promotion wliich must have come 
before 16-47, as in that year Ponet delivered 
to the archbishop a letter from his OIO.S 0 
friend Roger Asoham, praying i,o ho roliovud 
from eating fish in Lont (STnvru, Oranmer, 
i. 240, cf. p. 607). Meanwhile other prefer- 
ment had come to him. On 16 Nov. 1643 
he became rector of St. Michael’s, Orookod 
Lane, London. On 12 .luno 1616 ho was 
made rector of Levant., Suaso.v, and on 
12 Jan. 1645-6 ho bocamu canon of Canter- 
bury, resigning Lavant. In 1647 ho was 
proctor for the diocese of Onnioi'hnry. Ii'or 
Henry VIII he made a curious dial of tlie 
same kind as that oreotod in 16i’iH intlio first 
court of Queens’ Oollogo. Wliile with Oran- 
mer he built a summer parlour or ' solar ’ at 
Lambeth Palace, wliich Arohhishop ParlcoT 
repaired in after years (Stuyvti, Parker, ii, 
26, 79). 

Ponet was a groat pruacher, and had n wi( lo 
range of acquirements, knowlngmat lieinatics, 
astronomy , Gorman, and Italian, bnsidim being 
a good classical scholar and a thonlog itui. In 
Lent 1660 he preached tlio Friday seTnions 
before Edward VI, and on 0 Juno 1660 ho 
was appointed bishop of Boohoster. Ifo 
was the first hishui) oonsooratod according to 
the new ordinal (Sjutpu, Oranmer, pp. 27 1, 
303). He was the last bishop who was 
allowed to hold with his see his other pre- 
ferments ; and there was some reason for the 
permission in his case, in that there was no 
palace for the bishop when ho was conse- 
crated. On 18 Jan. 1660-1 ho was appointed 
one of thirty-one commiseionors lo ‘ oomiot 
and punish all anabaptists, and sneli as did 
not duly administor tlio sacraments aucord- 
ing to the Book of Common Prayer ’ (Stoym, 
Memorials, li. i. 886). 

Ponot was one of those wiio coiisncraled 
Hooper bishop of Gloucester on 8 March 
1660-1. He aypoors not lo have sliarnd in 
Hooper's objection to the vestments. With 
Oranmer ana Ridley, Ponot was consulted in 
March 1660-1 about the difficult case of the 
Princess Mary; and their answer as to her 
hearing mass—' that to give lioimso to sin wos 
sin ; nevertheless, they thought tlio king might 
suffer or wink at it for a time ’ (S'l’EYPia, Sie~ 
morials, xi. i. 461) — seems to hear traces of hie 
handiwork. On 23 Maroli 1 660-1 ho was ap- 
pointed bishopofWiiiohoster, Gardiner having 
been deprived, A condition of his appoint^ 
ment, which he at once carried out, was that 
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he should resii'u to the king the lands of the 
see, rocoiving in return a fixed income of two 
thousand marks a year, ohiefiy derived from 
impropriated rectories. The meaning of the 
transaction was soon made plain in the grants 
made of the sunendered lands to various 
courtiers. But the hlame was not solely 
Ponot’s ; for the dean and chapter consented, 
and Cranmer must have had a good deal to 
say in the matter. At Winchester he had 
Bale and Gloodacre for chaplains, and .Tohn 
Philpot (1616-1666) [q.v.] for archdeacon. 
On 6 Oct. 1661 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the reformation of ecclesiastical 
law, and about the same time he was one of 
the visitors of Oxford University. When 
Mary came to the throne Ponet was deprived, 
and is said to have fled at once to the con- 
tinent. A tradition, however, preserved by 
Stow, asserts that he took an active part in 
Wyatt’s rebellion. Eventually he found his 
way to Peter Martyr at Strasburg, where he 
seems to have been cheerful enough, even 
though his house was burnt down. ‘ What 
is oxue ? ' he wrote to Bullinger 1 ‘ a thing 
painful only in imagination, provided you 
have wherewith to subsist.’ He died at 
Strasburg in August 1666. 

Ponet’s ability, both as a thinker and a 
writer of English, can perhaps best be inferred 
from lus‘ Short Treatise of Politique Power,’ 
which is useful as an authority for the history 
of his time. It is also said to be one of the 
earliest expositions of the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide ; but there I’onet was anticipated by 
John of Salisbury. ^ Ponot’s matrimonial ex- 
periences were curious. He seems to have 
gone through the form of marriage with the 
wife of a butcher of Nottingham, to whom 
he had to make an annual componsation; 
from her ho was divorced ‘with shame 
enough’ on 27 July 1661 (Maohxn). On 
26 Oct. 1661 ho married Maria Haymond at 
Oroydon church, Oranmer boing present at 
the ceremony. This wife went abroad with 
him, and survived him. An interesting letter 
from her to Peter Martyr, some of whoso 
books she had sold with her husband’s by 
mistake, has been preserved. 

Ponet’s chief works were : 1. ' A Tragoedio 
or Bialoge of the uniuste usurped primaoie of 
the Bishop of Pome, . . . ’ London, 1649, 8vo. 
This translation from Bernardino Ochino 
[m V.] brought him to t ho notice of Somerset, 
who IS mentioned in the dedicadon. 2. ‘A 
Defence for Marriage of Priestes by Soriptiue 
and aunciente Wryters,’ London, 1649, Svo 
(possibly an early edition of No, S, ‘ Ser- 
mon at Westminster before the King/Lon- 
doiij 1660, 4to, 4. ‘ OatochismuB Brevis 
Ohristianto Disoiplinie Summam continens, 


omnibusludimagistris authoritate Regia com- 
mendatus. lime Catechismo adiuncti aunt 
ArtiouU,’ Zurich, 1663, Svo. This was pub- 
lished anonymously, in English by Bay and in 
Latin by Wolf. It was assigned to both 
Ridley and Nowell. Several editions ap- 
peared in 1663. The English version has been 
printed in ‘Liturgies ’ of Edward Vi’s reign 
by the Parker Society. 6. ‘ Do Eoclesia ad 
rogomEdwardum,’ Zurich, 1663, Svo. 6, ‘An 
Apologie fully aunsweriuge by Scriptures 
and auuceant Doctors a blosphemose Book 
gathcridhyD.Steph. Gardiner . . . D.Smyth 
of Oxford, Pighiiis, and other Papists . . . 
and of late set fm'th under the name of 
Thomas Martin . . . gainst the godly mar- 
rladge of priests,’ 16ra, 12mo ; 1656, Svo. 
7. 'A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
aud of the true obedience which subjectus 
owe to ky^es and other civile governours, 
with an Eurortacion to all true natural! 
Englishemen,’ 1666, Svo ; 1639, Svo ; 1642, 
4to. 8. ‘Axiomata Euchoristiffi.’ 9, ‘Dia- 
lecticon de voritate, natura, atque sul»tantia 
Corporis et Sanguinis Ohristi in Eucharistia,’ 
Strasburg, 1667, Svo. An English translor 
tion was published in London, 1088, 4to 
(Lowirnns). 

|Coopor'sA.lhoua)Uantabi, i. 166, 647 ■, Dixon’s 
Hist. Olrarok of Engl, tii. 161, &r„ iv. 74, £rc. ; 
Lb Novo’s Fasti, i. 60, ii. 670; Heylyn’a Eoclesia 
Rostaurata, i. 2t)B, See., ii. Dl, 121, &c. ; Wood's 
Atlienn Oxen. od. Eliss, i, 300, ii. 62 ; Wood’s 
Hist, and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 278 ; 
Mnehyn’s Diary (Camden See.), pp. 8, 820, 323 ; 
Foxe’s Actos and Monuments, vii. 203 ; Cal, 
SutoPapoTB, Dom, 1,147-80, pp. 32, 44; Mait- 
land's Bsbuys, pp. 87, 124 ; Lipscomb’s Bucking- 
hamshire, ii. 1 02, iii. 802, 063 ; Ilnsted’sEont, in. 
206 ; Dossel’s Ecelos. Lond, Balavim Archiram,ii, 
16, 16 ; aulhoritioB quoted,] W. A. J. A, 

PONSONBY, Lady EMILY OlIAR- 
LOTfE MARY (1817-1877), horn onl7Eeh. 
1817, was tho third daughter of John Wil- 
liam Ponsonby, fourth earl of Bessborough 

S ' ■'’•]> Lady Maria Fane, daughter 

John Fane, tenth earl of Westmorland 
[q, V.] Frederick George Braboiion Ponsonby, 
sixth earl of Bessborough [q. vj, was her 
brotlier. From 1848 till 11^8 she wrote a 
nmnber of novels, mostly published anony- 
mously; they contain some careful and good 
writing. She died, unmarried, on 8 Feb, 1877, 
Ilorboolcs are; 1. ‘ The Discipline of Life,’ 
8 vols., 1848 j 2nd edit., 1848. 2. ‘Pride 
and Irresolution,’ 3 vols., 1860 (a new series 
of the former booh). 8. 'Clare Abbey; 
or tbe Trials of Youth,’ 1861, 4. ‘Maw 
Gray, and other Tales and Vursos,’ 1862. 
6. ‘fewai'd Willoughby; a Tale,’ 1864. 
6, ‘The Young Lord,’ 1866, 7. ‘Sunday 
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Readings, consisting of eight Short Sermons, 
addressed to the Young,’ 1867. 8. ‘ The two 
Brothers,’ 3 vols., 1868. 9. *A Mothers 

Trial,’ 1859. 10. ‘Kathlanneandher Sisters,’ 
1861 ; 2nd edit , 1863. 11. ‘ Maiy Lyndsiw,’ 
3 vole., 1863; published in New Yowc, 1863. 
12. ‘ Violet Osborne,’ 3 toIs., 1866. 13. * Sir 
Ouen FairfaT,’ 8 vols., 1866. 14. ‘ A Story 
of Two Cousin!.,’ 1868. 16. ’Nora,’ 3 vols., 
1870. 16. ‘ Oliver Beaumont and Lord Lati- 
mer,’ 3 vols., 1873. 

[Alliboue’s Diet. English Lit. ii. 1620, Sup- 
plement, ii. 1243 ; O’Donoghne’s Poets of Ire- 
land, pt. iii p. 206.] E. L. 

PONSONBY, SirFREDEEIC CAVEN- 
DISH (1783-1837), major-general, born on 
0 July 1783, was the second son of Frederic 
Ponsonby, third earl of Bessborough, by 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of the first Earl Spencer. He en- 
tered the army in January 1800 as a cornet 
in the 10th dragooni, and became lieutenant 
on 20 June or that year, and captain on 
20 Aug. 1803, In April 1806 ha exchanged 
to the 60th foot, and served on the stall of 
the lord lieutenant in Ireland. He became 
major in the army on 26 June 1807, and on 
6 Aug. he obtained a majority in the 23rd 
light dragoons. He went with his regiment 
to Spain m 1800, and distinguished himself 
at Talavera. The 28rd were ordered, togethor 
with a regiment of Gorman hussars, to Aarge 
a column of infantry advancing on the French 
right as they were in the act of deploying. 
They came in mid career on a ravine, which 
stopped the Germans and threw the 23rd 
into confusion. The colonel was wounded, 
but Ponsonby led the men on against the 
infantry, which had by this time formed 
squares. Repulsed by the infantry, the 2Srd 
were charged by two regiments of French 
cavalry, and were driven back with a loss of 
more than two hundred officers and men; 
but the delay and disorder prevented the 
French column from taking part in the 
general attack on the British position (see 
Nasibb, iii. 669, 2nd edition, for Ponsonhy’s 
own account of this affair). 

Ponsonby served on the staff as assistant 
adjutant-general at Busaco and Barosa. Gra^- 
ham, in his repmt of the latter action, said that 
as^uadron of the 2nd hussars, King’s German 
legion, under Pousonhy’s direction, made 'a 
brilliant and most successful charge against 
a squadron of French dragoons, which were 
entirel^outed’ ( Wellington Be^atchea, iv. 
697). He had become lieutenant-colonol on 
16 March 1810, and on 11 June 1811 he ob- 
tained the command of the 12thlight dragoons 
and led that legimentfoi the rest of the wav! 


Ho played a principal part in the cavalry 
action near Llerona on 11 April 1812, being 
at the time in t emporary command of A tison's 
brigade, to whioli his regiment belonged. 
The il^encb cavalry under Piori'o Uoiilt was 
about two thousand strong, Ponsonby lind 
about six bundled, os one regiment of the 
brigade was still in rear, and he was told liy 
Sir Stapleton Cotton to detain and iimiuso 
the French while Lo M.n'ehanl’s brigade 
moved round upon their Hank. Tlio French, 
seeing his inferioi ity, ad vaiicod, and I lo ret i red 
slowly before them into a narrow deltlo 
botween soiiio stone walls. Tliey were on 
the point of charging wlion his missing regi- 
ment enme up, and at 1 he saino time I liu head 
of Lo Morelumt’s brigade iipneiirod on Iho 
right. The French turned, and woro pursued 
by the two brigades to Llereini, where they 
found protection from their infantry, linving 
lost more than 160 men. Ponsonby was 
praised by Cotton for his gallantry and 
judgment. 

Ponsonby was actively engaged with his 
regiment in covering the movement s of Iho 
army immediately before Salamanca, and in 
the buttlo itself, 22 July 1812, towards the 
evening, he made some eliargos and dispiu'sed 
some of the already bi>aion h'renoh inliinliy, 
his horse receiving sovornl bayonet wouiiiTs. 
After the failure of tlio siego of Burgos he 
helped to cover the retreat of thn army, and 
was wounded. At Vittorhi his regiment 
formed part of the force under (jraliain which 
turned the French right, and barred their re- 
treat by the Bnyoime road. It was engaged in 
the action at Tolosa, wlion Graham overtook 
Foy, and covered tho eommunieid inns of 
Gbialiam’s corps during the siege of Kan So- 
bastian. It took part in Iho subsequent 
operations in the Pyrenees nnd in tho aout.li 
of France, nnd retniiiod to England in July 
1814. On 4 Juno of Hint year Ponsonby wuis 
made a brevet colonel and A.D.U. to tho king 
in recognition of his services. 

In the following year the 12th, wilh I’on- 
eouby still in command of it, formed part 
of Vandelcur’s light cavalry brigade. At 
Waterloo tiiis brigade was al‘ first jiosled on 
tho extreme left; but about half-past one, 
when tho two iieavy brigades charged, it was 
moved towards the contra, nnd two reg imout «, 
the 12th and Ifith, woro ordered to ohargo, 
to cover the relirsment of the men of tho 
Union brigade. They wove told lo dosennd 
the slope, but not to pass tho hollow ground 
m &ont ; onoe launclied, howovor, they were 
not easily stopped. Ponsonby himself, after 
receiving several wounds, fell from his liorso 
on the crest of the ridgo which was n(ieiipi(i(l 
by the French guns. ' I know,’ lie says, ' wo 
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ou“lit not to havo Ijeon tliore, anil that we 
foil iuLo ( ho same oiror whioh wo went down 
to coriuct, hut I bolieve that this is an eiror 
alrao'-t inevitablo after a successful charge, 
and it must always depend upon tho a) eadi- 
uoss of a good support to prevent serious 
eonsoqueueos’ ( IFaterloo Leitera, p. 113). 
llis c.\pciieuoos ns ho ley on tho battle-fluid 
were tolton down from his oral account by 
tiie poet liogers, and vt corded ill a letter U> 
his mother which has boon frequently quoted 
(e q. OilTiiay, Derisive Battles), lie w<ia on 
the field nil night, and luid soven wounds; 
but ho was ‘ saved by o.Yoossivo hlooding.' 

lie left his regiment on 30 A ug. 1 830, ex- 
changing to half-p.iy, and on 20 .laii. 1834 
ho was appoiutod inspecting Arid olliocr in 
tho Ionian Islands. I to became maj or^generol 
on 37 May 182fl, and on 22 Deo. of tho Ibl- 
lowing year ho was mado governor of hlalta, 
where he remained till Slav 183/5. On 4 Deo. 
of tho latter yoar ho was givon the colonelcy 
of the SGI h foot, from which ho was traus- 
foried to tho royal dragoons on 31 March 
183li. In 1831 ho was lundo a K.O.B. and 
a K.O.II. ; ho was also a Cl.O.M.O. (1838), a 
knight of t lio Tower and Hword of L’nrtugal, 
and a knight of Iilario Theresa of Austiia. 
Ill) kept up his interest in cavalry questions, 
and in the ‘ Wclllugidn Despalehos’ (viii. 
33o) there is a leltir from Iho dulnq dated 
7 Nov. 1831, in reply to one of hia miou 
details of cavnlry ('uuipiiu'nt and forniatiims. 
When in Hpaiu lu' had made an abridgiueut 
of some ‘ Inst met ions for (’avalry on Out post 
Duly, 'drawn up by Lieul.-oolonolvou Arenl.- 
sululcti, wiio uouiinaiidod the hussar regiment 
which was 1o have cluirgod with tho 23rd at 
'rahucra, uud Ibis uhridgment was printed at 
rvraied.i in 1813. It was nqn'intod, togelher 
with tho original instruct ions, Ijouuon, 1811. 

Pon&onby died near liasiugstoho on 1 1 Jan. 
1837. II 0 nmrriod, 10 hfarch 183fi, Lady 
Tjiuily (lluiihilto IliilhurNl, Huciiud daughter 
of tho third lOarl Hiilhurst, and loft three sons 
and three (laughters. 

Tlio (ddest sou, Siu IIunky li'unmiuKiic 
PoNSONiir (1 835-1 SOd), born at Oorfii on 
10 l)('e. 1825, enl("red llie army on 37 Doc, 
1812 as an eiasign in the 40ih regiment. 
Transferred to tho gronadinv guards, ho be- 
came limit euaut on 1(1 b’ch. 181 1, captain on 
IR.luly 18 IH,andmnj<ironlOOot. ISIU. From 
1817 to 1858 ho was aide-de-camp to Loril 
(llai'ondon and Lord Sf. novraans, sucoes- 
sively lord-lioutenant s of Ireland. lie sorvod 
through the Crimean campaigns of 1 855-0, 
boconiing liont euant-ooloiu'l on 81 Aug. 1855; 
for tho action before Sebastopol ho rocoiveil 
a modal with clasp, the Turkish medal, and 
third order of tho Illejidio. After tho poaoo 
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ho was appointed eijnony to the prince con- 
sort, who great ly valued his services. On 
2 Aug. ISGOlio hooamo colonel, and in 1803, 
after (he death of the piinco, lie was sent to 
Canada in command of a battalion of the 
groniidier giiaids wliieh was stationed in the 
colony during tho Amorioim civil war. On 
fl U.ircli 1808 ho became iiuiior-genoral. 
On 8 April 1870 i’onsouby was appointed 
private secretary to t^iioen Victoria. Ener- 
getic, roady and tactfnl, he commanded 
the conlidunce not only of his sovereign, 
but of all her ministers in turn. In Octo, 
ber 1878 be added to his duties those of 
ka'per of tho ])rivy purse, lie was made a 
K.U.B. ill 1870, a jirivy councillor in 1880, 
and a Q.C.B, in 1887. On 6 Jan. 1805 lie 
was attacked by paralysis ; in May lie ret irod 
from his olliccs, and on 21 Nov, died at East 
Cowes in 1 lie Isle of Wight. lie was burici I at 
‘Whippingham. 1 1 o had married, on .‘iO April 
1801, Alary Elizabeth, eldeat daugliler of 
John Crocker Bull eel, AI.l’., of Fleto or Fleet, 
Duvonshire, one of tho (picun's niaiiU of 
honour. Ilo loft (hveo sous and two daiigh- 
lor8(2'w«f<, 33 Nov. 1805; Mmnfthe Ti>w, 
vol. xii. ; Jtuincn, lWr«//r,s.v. ‘ Itossborougli 
Ami/ Lists), 

lUonI, Mug. 18.'i7, pi. i ; lloyul Military Oal. 
iv, 230; Jluoui’da of tho 13th Light Drngouiifl ; 
WoUiiigton Dosjiulrlius ; Cimilmriiimo’sAlumoirs; 
Niipiur's AViiv ill llio Poinnsiila; Siboriir’s IVii- 
torino Lottors.) E. M. L. 

PONSONBY, FUEDEIilOK OEOliCE 
BliABAZON, sixth UAitr, Of JIussjioiioTTaii 
(181 6-1 805), second sou of John William I’on- 
Honhy. fourth nurH'q.v.],wiiaboniiu London 
on llSopt.1815. Ilowasoducaledal irari'uw 
from 1830 to 18!i;l, and, procuoding to Trinity 
Gollego, Oambridge,graduatodAi.A. in 1837. 
TIo Htudiod for Ihe law, and was called to 
tbo bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Juno 1810. 
lie was an ontbnsiaslic crieliutur, eoin- 
raoucing his career in the lIiiiTOW cloven, 
when on 3 Aug. 1833 ho played at Lord’s in 
the match with Eton. At Ciiiubrulgo ho 
also played in the iiiiiverslty eleven. Aflor- 
wards, when ho was at Iho bar, lie appeared 
in such important matelios ns Kent », Eng- 
Iniid and Q unt 1 omon v. Players. Aft or 18 1 3, 
owing to an accident to his arm, ho gave up 
playing at Ijord’s, In 18 15, with J. 1j. ilald- 
witt, he founded tho I iiingarl Club, and 
took part in tkeir performanoos, Tie was a 
momlior of tho committee of tho Ariuyh'bono 
Club, and, liaving a great knowledge of the 
nmo, managed many of themai olios at Tmrd’s, 
lo had n free and forward stylo of hilling, 
and also oxcelh'd at lung-slop and mid- 
wicket. The Harrow cloven were for many 
years indebted to him for tuition, and luauy 
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of their successes against Eton and Winolies- 
tev were due to his instruction. _ Ho was 
.lUo a good actor at Cambridge in private thear 
trioals. "Witli Tom Taylor, William Holland, 
O'. Cavendish Bentinclc, and others, he origi- 
nated, in 1841', the Old Stagers at Canterbury 
in connection with the Canterbury cricket 
week, and for many years he took part in 
their entertainments. 

On the death of his brother, John George 
Brabazon,fifthearlof Bossborough, on 28 Jan. 
1880, he succeeded as sixth earl, but sat in 
the House of Lords ns Boron Ponsonby nird 
BnronDunoannon. In polities he was a liberal. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 1880 ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the land 
system in Ireland, Besshorough was nomi- 
nated a member. His colleagues were Baron 
Dowse, The O'Oonor Don, Mr. Kavanagh, 
andWfllinm Shaw [q.v.] The commission, 
which became known by Lord Bessborough’a 
name, reported in 1881, advising the repeal of 
the Land Act of 1870, and the enactment of 
a simple uniform act on tlio basis of fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sale. The policy 
of buying out the landlords was deprecated, 
but additional state aid for tenants anxious 
to purchase their holdings was recommended. 
The Bessborongh commission moabs an Im- 
portant stage m the history of Irish land 
legislation, and led to Mr Gladstone’s land 
bill of 1881. Lord Beasborougb was himself 
a model landlord. He was unremitting in 
liis attention to the interest of his tenants 
in CO. Kilkenny, and through the troubled 
times of the land league there was never 
the least interruption of friendly relations 
between him and them. Although for a long 
time a follower of Mr, Gladstone, ho did not 
vote in the divisions on the homo rule hill in 
the House of Lords in 1803. He died at 
46 Green Street, Grosvenor Square, Loudon, 
on 12 March 1893, and was buried at Bess- 
horough. He was unmarried, and was aue- 
ceeded by his brother Waller William Bra- 
bazou Ponsonby, who was rector of Cauford 
Magna, Dorset, from 1846 to 18G9. 

[Thornton’s Ilarrow. I88fi, pp. 260, 276; 
I/iilyu'hito's Cricket Scores, 1882, ii. 103; 
Cokeyne’s Peerage, 1887, i. 363, Tiroes, 16 J,iu. 
1881 p. 7, 16 March p. 4, 19 March p. U, 
30 March p. 4, 13 March 1896,p. 10.] G. 0. B. 

PONSONBY, GEORGE (1766-1817), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, third son of John 
Ponsonby (1718-1789) fq. vj, was born on 
6 March 1766. William Brahazon Fon- 
Bonhy, first baron Ponsonby [q. v.], was his 
brother. After on education received partly 
at home and partly at 'Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was colled to Ihe Irish bar 
in 1780. Though fonder, it is said, of fox- 
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hunting than of the drudgery of the law 
courts, he was in 1782, by Ibo inlluonco of 
his father and the patroniige of (ho Duke of 
Portland, admitted to (lie inner bar, and at 
the same time given thelucrativoposi, worth 
1,2007. a year, of first counsel to (ho coin- 
iniesioners of rovonuo, of which ho was sub- 
sequently, in 1780, dejirivod by (ho Marquis 
of Biioldngliam. lie enloivd parliament in 
1776 as member for the borough of Wick- 
low, in the place of Sir William Eownes, 
deceased. In 1783 bo was veiurned for 
Inistioge borough, oo. Kilkenny, wliieli ho 
represented till 1797, ami was one of the 
representatives of Galway ciiy when the 
parliament of Ireland ceased its independent 
existence, llo held oilieo as chancellor of (ho 
exchequer in the brief iidministration of (ho 
Duko of Portland in 1782, and in h’ebrnary 
supported the motion for the pQs(,])on(>ment 
of Grattan’s address regarding (ho mdepond- 
enco of tho Irish parliamen( . 'I’lio ( niditions 
of his family, though liberal, naturally 
inclined him to support govornmonti hiit 
his mtevost in pnliites at (Jus timo was not 
intense, and his udondimco in (ho house 
far from frequent. lie sjioko at some longt li 
on 20 Nov. 178.3 in op])osi(io)i to h’lood’s 
Boform Bill ; in March 1 780 he o])pi)Sud n hill 
to limit pensions as an unmerited omisnre 
on tho Duko of Rulland’s admiiiisl ration, 
and in tho following year ho Tosisted a mo- 
tion by Grottau (o inquire into tho HUhjoel 
of tithes. He took, however, a vory deti'c- 
miued lino on tho regency quest ion m 1 780, 
arguing strongly in favour of tlin address to 
the Prince ol Wales, llu was iu consu- 
quenoe deprived of his olUco of coiumul (o 
&o rovenuo hoard, and from that lime fol^• 
waa'd acted avowedly with tho onposi lion. 1 n 
the following session ho invoighed strongly 
against the profuse oxpendiluvo of govt'rii- 
ment with a declining oxclictpiur, and (be 
enormous increaso in the pension lihl, during 
the Marquis of Bnekinghara’s ndiniuistra- 
tion. < liis exei'lloncy,’ he said savoasl ioally, 
reviewing (ho list of persons ])romnto(l (o 
oifice, ‘must havo bonn a profound ])o1i(initm 
to diseover so mneh merit where no one else 
suspected it to resido,’ 

Meanwhile his roputetion as a lawyer had 
been steadily growing. His praetioe was a 
large and a lucrative one ; and so groat, it is 
said, was Eitzgibbon’s regard for his profes- 
sional abilities that h’itzgibhou, onlua eleva- 
tion at this time to tlio woolsaclc, forgol, his 
political animosity towards him, and trans- 
feiTedtohimhisbrioflmg. In I700,a8connsol 
with Curran, ho supported tho claims of tlio 
common council of Dublin against tho court 
of aldermen in thoir ooutost over the oloo- 
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tion of a loi'd mayor, and received their thanks 
for his oonduot of their case. In oonaeiiuence 
of the e.N.traorditinry partisanship displayed 
by the chief justice of the kind's bonw [see 
Soon, John, Lonn OtONMniL] m the famous 
quart ol between John Mafrec (d. 1809) [q, v.], 
the pvoprielor of the ' Dublin Evonmg I'oM,’ 
and Francis Higgins (1740-1802) [q. v.), the 
proprietor of the ‘Freeman’s Journal,’ Fon- 
Bonby In'onght the matter before parliament 
on 3 March 1790. His speech, wiiioh was 
published and had a wide circulation, was 
from a legal standpoint unanswerable; but 
the motion was adroitly mot by the attorney- 
aeuoral moving that the chairman should 
leave the chair. A similar motion in JNLarch 
of the following year, uxpruhsly oonsuriiiff the 
lord chief justice, incurred a similar late; 
but the fierce oritioiam lowhicli his couduct 
iuid exposed him utt orly ruined Olonmcll’s 
judicial character. 

In 1709, during the discussion on the Ho- 
man catholic question, Ponsonby, who at 
this tirao took a more conservat ivo line than 
Grattan, urged that thuo should bo given for 
recent concessions to produce tlieir natural 
fruits, and a Ihller system of united oduea- 
tion ho adopted belore the calliolies wore 
entrusted witli polllicnl power. Nevovtlio- 
losa, he voted for the bill of 1703 ; and on 
the ground that govemmenti was trying to 
create a separate catholic interest. Inimical 
to tiio protostant gnntvy, ho urged parlia- 
ment ‘to admit, tlio calliolies to a full parli- 
cipatimi in the riglits of tlie cnnatltution, 
and tlius to bind their gratitude and their 
atlaohmenta to their pvoleslnut. fellow-snli- 
jcols.' Ho was designated for the post of 
atlornoy-g (moral in tlio administration of 
Ettvl I'llswilliam [see FtTfiwri.i.iAM, Wrir 
LIAM WjJNTWOUTjr, BHcoiid Eaul Fita- 
wir.tTAM), and corrohornt od Orattan's ac- 
count of the cirouiustancos that lud to that 
nobleman’s rerall, In a 8uhsB(piont debate 
on the catholic question in 17t)0 ho again 
urged parliamonl to admit tlio rathulics to a 
full partioiimtion of xinlitical power, and thus 
to deprive govornmont of its excuse to koop 
the country weak by kee])ing it dividotf. 
Eveiw attempt to settlo the question and to 
purity the legislalurulinvingfuilod, Ponsonby, 
in company with Grattan, Ouvran,and n low 
others, seceded from parliiimontaryiife early 
inl797. The wisdom ufsuch conduct is ojiou 
to question ; hut ho at once returned to liis 
post, wlvon tho intention of govornmont to 
oFeet a legislative ntiion was duiliiitoly an- 
notmeod, During tho roign of terror wliich 
procodod the union ho inourrod tho suspicion 
of government, nud acted ns counsel fori lenry 
Sliooros [q.v.] and Oliver llond[q. v.] He led 


the oxipusition to tho union in the House of 
Commons, but ho spoiled tho oifect of his 
victory on the addre.sa by injudiciously try- 
ing to induce tho house to pledge ilseU 
against any such scheme in the fuliiru. 

On 2 March 1801 ho took his seat in the 
imperial parliament as member for Wicklow 
comity, and speedily won the is'gard of the 
hou.SQ by his sineurit y, iirbauif y, and husinoss- 
liko capacity. Ili< opposed tho motion for 
fimm'ul honours to Pitt, ou the ground that 
to do otliorwibo ‘ would bo virtually a con- 
tradiction of tho voles 1 have given for a 
series of years against all tho leading mea- 
sures of that minister.’ On the fonnation of 
the Fox-Orenvilla iniiiislry in 1800, ho ro- 
coived the seals as lord chancellor of Iroland, 
and at the same time obtaiiu'd for Currau 
the mastersbip of llio roils; but in tho ar- 
niugoments for this lattor appomlmont a 
misunderstanding arose, which led to a por- 
monant e.strangompnt between I bom. Though 
holding ultice for barely a year, ho retired 
with the usual pension of 4,0007, a year. 
Ho viqiteBonted county Dork in 180(5-7 ; 
but oil 10 ,7 an. 180H bi‘ succeeded Lord 
Howick — calk'd to Ibo uppi'r house as Earl 
(■) rey — in the roprt'spntat lonof Tavistock, and 
fortUevemamdorofhisliro acted asolllcial 
Icodcr of the opposition. Ho oll'erod aBtroiiu- 
ous resislanoe to tho Irish Arms Dill ot 
J 807, which ho dcnoiraeocl, amid great up- 
roar, ns nn ‘ nbominablc, uncoiistitiit tonal, 
and tyranuLciil uiensnro.’ In the following 
year ho oxiposcd llie Ordors in Connoil Bill, 
whieli, he prodiet ed, would cuinxilute tlio 
iniscliiof to English cnramerco left undone 
by Bomqiarto, mid lie was very averse to 
the system of subsidising continental powers, 
‘tlio invariable result of which had been to 
promote tho iiggrandisomont of France.’ In 
speiiiiing ill support of tlio Ituraau oailioHo 
petition on 23 May 1808, lie added some 
novelty to tho dobato by aniiomioiiig, on the 
nutliorily of Dr. dolni Milner (1732-182(1) 
[q. V.], that the frisli clergy wore willing to 
consent to a royal veto on tho appoint inunt 
to vacant bishopries. It soon turiiod out that 
IiuwaBmisiiirormed,and}iis8tatumentoau8cd 
inueb mischiofinlrolandj butliudidnotocusu 
1o advocate tho concosinu of the calholic 
claiius. On 10 Jan. 1809, in a speech of an 
lioiir imd n half, ho arraigned the conduct of 
the miiustry in mismanaging afliiirs in Spain, 
and, in consoqnenoo, was charged with throw- 
ing cold water on tho Spanish cause In the 
following year ho took a prominont part in 
tho debates on tho Walchoron expeiiitlon ; 
and his sxiooch on the privileges of the House 
of Oommnns as cenneoled with the committal 
of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] ou 11 May, 

a 2 
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was rotraTfled aa a sMluabla contribution to 
the constitutional literaturo of tbe subject. 
Duvuiff tlio deb ite on the king’s illness on 
10 Dtc., he deft'nded the couiise pursued by 
the Irish parliameut in 17&0,and moved for 
.in addrtsi in almost the same words as had 
been adopted by t'le Irish parliament; while 
bis statement that, if the method by address 
Were followed, he should submit another 
motion, stems to show that he intended fol- 
lowing the form, proscribed by_ Grattan, of 
passing an act rLeitincr tbe defleiency in the 
personal exercise of the royal power, and of 
his royal highness’s aceeptanee of the regency 
at the instane“ and desire of the lords and 
Commons of the realm. On 7 March 1811 
he animadverted strongly on "WeU.'aley- 
Pole’s circular letter, and moved for copies 
of papi-' 5 connected with it ; but his motion 
was defeated hy 13.3 to 48. He still cop 
liuued to take a lively and active interest in | 
the catholic claim", but, like Grattan, he 
h.id drifted out of touch with Iri«h national 
feeliiis' on the subject, and to O’Connell his 
I- xei turns, liased on securities of one sort and 
another, "eemed worse than useless. On 
4 March 1817 he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent tbe necessity of renew- ' 
ing certain civil and militorr commissions 
on the demise of the crown. The desirability 
of some such measure «eems to have been 
cenerally admitted; but he did not live to 
iidlil his inti nfion. The severe labours of 
parliamentary life, and the constant strain 
to which his position as leader of the oppo- 
sition suiijected him, broke down a constitu- 
tion nat iirally robust. He was seized with 
paralysis in the hou'e on SO .Tune, and died 
a few days later, on S July 1817, at his house 
in Ourzon Street, Mayfair, He was buried 
beside his brother, Lord Imokilly, without 
ostentation or ceremony, at Kensington. 

In moving a new writ for co. Wicklow, 
which he represented at the time of his death, 
the future Lord Melbourne spoke of ‘ Pon- 
"onby’s manly and simple oratory ’ as evidence 
I )f tbe ‘ mtmlini.5S and simplicity of bis heart ; ’ 
and another contempoiurv characterised him 
us po—tS'ing, in the words of Cicero with re- 
gard to Catulus, ‘summa non vitce solum 
attine natiir.'p, sed oratiouis etiam comitas ’ 
(JBrutug, 132). 

Ponsonby married about 1780 Mary Butler, 
eldest daughter of Brinsley, .second earl of 
Lanesborongh. He left no surviving male 
issue. His only d.iugbter, Martha, was 
married to the Uon. Francis Aldborough 
Prittie, second son of Lord Dunally, M.P. 
for co. Tipperary. 

[Itjaii’i, liiogr. ni'ieriiici; 'Willis’s Irish Na- 
tion ; tt’FUn ig.m'b Livoo of tlio Lord Oliancol- 


lors ; Smyth’s Law Odieors of Ireland , AnnuiI 
Ecaiater, 1817, p. Ho; Gonl. Mag. 1817, pt. ii. 
I t>p.'83, 165, 201 ; Official List of Mem. of J’.irl, ; 
Pai’iiainenMvy Eugister (IroLind). passim; Oriit- 
tan’s Life of Henry Graftan ; ILinly’s Lift o£ 
Charlemout; Fieresford,Auckl.ind, Oornw.illis.inil 
Ca5tlero.igh Correspondence, Lecky's l{ngI.iiKl 
I in the Eighteenth Ceatury ; P.irl. Doliales 1801- 
1817 passim ; Oolohestor's Li.iry mid Cocre- 
spondoncB ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Hep. pt, i. 
p. 420, pt. iv. p. 27, 13th Hop. App. viii. (Riirl 
I of Clmrlomont’s MSS. vol. ii.)] H. D. 

j POHSONBY, IIEHHY (d. 17-10), of 
I Ashgrove, majov-gonural, was Iho second son 
' of Sir "W^illiam Ponsonby by Mary, sister of 
Brabazon Moore, of tbo family of Clmrlos, 
second visooimtkrooroofDroghedafip.v.'] His 
father, third son of fcJir .John Ponsonby, who 
accompanied Oromwellto Ireland in 1010 as 
colonel of a regiment of horse, sat in tbo 
Irish parliament as member for co. Kilkomiy 
in aknne’s reign, was called to tlm privy 
council in 171,5, and wa.s raised to the ])uurago 
of Ireland as Baron Besshorough in 1 72 1. In 
the preamble of his patent his services as a 
soldier during the siege of Derry are par- 
ticularly mentioned, lie was made Viscount 
Duncaunon in 1728, and diod on 17 Nov. 
1724 at the age of sixty-sovon. 
i Henry Ponsonby was made a captain of foot 
I on 2 Aug. 1706, and booame colonel of a rogi- 
' ment {afterwards tbe 87th or North IFamp- 
shire) on 13 May 1735, lie roprosen tod Fet- 
hard in the Irish parliament in November 
1716, and afterwards sat for Clouineen, liiis- 
I tioge, ond Newtown. InFehruniy 1742, when 
I Great Britain was preparing to take part in 
the war of the Austrian succession, ho was 
made brigadier, and in April he embarked I'oi 
Flanders with the force under Lord Si air. 11 o 
was present at Dcttingcu,and was promoted 
major-general in .July 1713. At the battle 
of Fontenoy on 11 May 1746, as ouo of the 
major-genornls of tho flr.st line, ho was at 
the head of the first battalion of the Ist foot- 
guards, and therefore in tho forefront of tho 
famous charge mads by tho British and ITaiio- 
yerian infantry. _ Ho was in the act of hand- 
ing over his ring niid watch to liis son, 
Ohamhrd-Brahazou, a lieutenant in his own 
regiment, when he was killed by a cimnoii- 
shot. By his wife. Lady Frances llrabozon, 
youngest daughter of the fifth Earl of Meath, 
he lel't one son and one daughter. 

[Lodge’s Feorugo of Ireland ; G ont. Mag, 
1742-6 : Campboll McLaohUu’s Duko of Cum- 
berbind, p. 183.] E. M. L. 

PONSONBY, JOHN (1 718-1789), spnakcr 
of the Irish House of Commons, bom on 
29 March 1713, was the second sou oC Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby, second viseount Dunenn- 


Ponsonby 

non, ttnclfu^t earl of ilo'i»lijrou',li, by bis first 
■wife, Sariili, granddiiugbter of Jamea Marpet- 
aoii [q.v.],arcbbi&hopof Anunglijand -widow 
of liugli Oolvil, esq., of oo. Uo-wu. '\\'illiajn 
Ponsonby, second carl of Jlcssborongh [q.v.J, 
■was his elder brother. His greaWrnndiathcr, 
Sir Jolm Ponsonby, of Hale in Cumberland, 
born in 1C08, commanded a troop of horse in 
the service of the Common-wealth, and had 
t-wo gi-ants of land assigned him in Ii'eland 
imdor the acts of settiemont. Ho ropre- 
sented co. Kilkenny in parliament in 1001, 
and, djing in 1678, was succeeded hyhis son 
Williana fsee under Pom-sonhy, HnNiiY]. 

Ponsonby entered parliament in 1789 os 
member for the borough of Ncutotvn, co. 
Down, vacated by the elevation of Robert 
Jocelyn, first viscount Jocelyn [q. v.], to the 
lord-ohnnceRorship. Shortly afterwords, in 
1742, he was appointed secretary to the 
revenue board, and, on the death of hie father 
in 1744, succeeded him as first commissiouor. 
He held the post with credit for twenty-f qven 
years, ondonhis dismission in 1771 hereceived 
the unanimous thanks of the merchants of 
Dublin. On the occasion of the rebellion of 
1746 he raised four independent companies 
of horse, and was specially thanlted by Lord 
Chesterfield in the king's namefor his loyalty. 
Besides being the first to be raised at tb at time, 
his troopers -were notable for their discipline 
and handsome uniform, which, with the excep- 
tion of the sash, was the same for the men as 
the officers. Iii 1748 he -was s-worn a privy 
councillor, and on 26 April 1766 was unani- 
mously elected speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in succession to Henry Boyle, created 
lord Shannon [q. v.l (of. a curious account 
of his election in Zettera from an Arme- 
nian, ^'c. p. 46, attributed to Edmond Sexton 
Peryfq.v.]') 

Ponsonby’s conneotion by marriage with 
the Duke of Devonshire and the great parlia- 
mentary iufiuence of his o-wn family rendered 
him an important political factor in a country 
of which the government praotieaUy lay in 
the hands of three or four great famihes. On 
the change of administration which occurred 
shortly inter his election to the speakership, 
Ponsonby entered into an alliance -with the 
primate, George Stone [q. v.], with the object 
of securing a dominant iimuence in state 
afiairs. In this he was suooessful. For the 
commons having, in October 1767, passed a 
strong series of resolutions against pensions, 
absentees, and other standing grievances, the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, who 
had formed the design of governing inde- 
pendently of the undertakers, wos, much 
against his will, compelled by a threat of 
suspending supplies to transmit them to 
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England in the very win-d, in -which they 
had been moved. This was regarded as a 
parent triumph for the spcalior, and on the 
dop.utnre of the viceroy in May 1768, he 
had the satisfaction of being included in the 
commission for government along with tbe 
primate and tbe Earl of Shannon. Several 
unsuccessful atte.mpts were made to diminish 
hia power, especially during the vioeroyalty 
of the Earl of Northumberland in 176S-4, 
hut nothing occurred to permanently shake 
his authority till the arrival of the Marquis 
of Townshend in 1767. In 1701 he was re- 
turned for Armagh borongh and the county 
of Kilkenny, hut elected to serve for the 
latter, which he continued to represent till 
1783. 

The appointment of the Marquis of Town- 
shend ns resident viceroymarks the beginning 
of nnewepochinlrishhistoiy. Hithortoithad 
been the custom of the lord Ueutenant for the 
time being to spoud only two or three months 
during the year in Dublin for the purpose 
mainly of conducting the business of pnnia- 
meut. In consequence of this aivangement 
the government of the country had for many 
years rested in the bauds of a im families, 
among -whom the Ponsonby s were pre-emi- 
nent; they practically controlled parliament, 
nnd for their service in managing the king’s 
business— whence the name ‘nndertokers — 
were allowed to engross to themselves the chief 
emoluments in the country. So far, indeed, 
as L-elandwas concerned, there had liithorto 
been little to complain of in regard to this ar- 
rangement. But in England the growing inde- 
pendence of tbe Irish parliament was regarded 
with increasing suspicion. The appointment 
of To-wnshend was intended as a hlo-w against 
the ouihority of tho ‘ nndertakoxs,’ and all 
the infiuence of the crown was accordingly 
placed at his disposal. Immediately on his 
arrival he set himself resolutely to form a 
party in puliament wholly dopendeut on the 
crow'n. The Octennial Bill was a serious 
blow to the dominion of the undertakers. 
Ponsonby and his friends instantly recognised 
the danger that menaced them, and by their 
united effort succeeded in frustrating the 
viceroy’s attempt to force through parliament 
a money bill, which had talceu ite origin in 
the pri-vy coimoil. For this he was imme- 
diately deprived of his office of commissiouer 
of revenue, and the effect of his punishment 
-was such that at the olosoof the session parlia- 
ment passed a vote of thanks to the viceroy. 
Rather, however, than consent to present an 
address so antagonistic to his feehngs, Pou- 
sonby preferred to resi^ tbe speakershup (cf. 
Charlemont MSS. i. 89). He no doubt ex- 
pected to be re-elected, Wt had the additional 
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mortification of seeing it conferred on Ed- 
mond Sexton Pery. A strenuous but unsnc- 
cessful effort ■vras made to recover the chair 
for him in 1776. Ue still retained his enor- 
mous parliamentary influence, and was till 
his death, on 12 Dec. 1789, a firm supporter 
of the patriotic party; hut after his defeat 
in 1776 tte gradually ceased to take on active 
personal part in politics, yielding the post of 
leadership to his son George, subsequently 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Ponsonby married, on 22 Sept. 1743, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of "William, 
third duke of jDevonshire, by whom he had, 
withother issue, William BrabazonPonsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby of Imokilly, who suc- 
ceeded him , and is separately noticed: John, 
who died young, George, lord chancellor of 
Ireland [q. v.], and two sons, Ilichard and 
Frederick, who died in infauCT, also Cathe- 
rine, who married Ilichard Boyle, second 
earl of Shannon; Frances, who mamed Cor- 
nelius O'Callaghan, first earl of Lismore; 
Charlotte, who married the Eight Hon. Denis 
Bowes Daly: and Henrietta. 

His portrait was painted hy Gavin, and 
engraved hy T. Gainer ; a poor engraving, 
representing him in his robes as speaker, is 
in the ‘Hiberman Magazine’ for 1777 (of. 
Beomlex). 

[Burke's Extinct Peerage; Hibernian Mag. 
1777 i Hicoloon and Burn’s Hist, of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, ii. 30; Ofiicial List of 
Members of Parliament, Ireland; TViSen’s House 
of Bussell ; Pionde’s English in Ireland ; Hist. 
jISS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. ix. (Earl of 
Donoughmore's MdS.), ^pp. x. (Earl of Charlo- 
mont’s MSS. vol. i.)] B. D. 

POHSOEBY, JOHN, Vibcottitt Pos- 
BOITDX (1770P-1855), diplomatist, eldest son 
of William Brahazon Ponsonby, fli-at baron 
Ponsonby [q. v.l and brother of wrWiUiam 
Ponsonby [q. v.J, was bom about 1770. He 
was possibly the John Brahazon Ponsonby 
who was successively member for ToUagh, 
CO. Waterford, in the Irish parliament of 
1797, for Dungarvan, 1798-1800, and for 
Galway town, in the first parliament of the 
United Kingdom, 1801-2. On the death of 
his father on 5 Nov. 1806 he succeeded him 
as second BoionPonsonhy, and for some time 
held an appointment in the Ionian Islands. 
On 28 Feb. 1826 he went to Enonos Ayres 
as envoy-extraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary, and removed to Bio Janiero in 
the same caracity on 12 Feb. 1828. An ex- 
ceptionally handsome man, he was sent, it 
was reported, to South America hy George 
Cannmgtoplwe GeorgelV, who was envious 
of the attention paid him Lady Conyng- 
ham. He wasentrustedwitha special mission 


to Belgium on 1 Deo. 1830, m connection 
with the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cobnrg to the throne, and remained in 
Brussels until Leopold was elected king of 
the Belgians on 4 June 1831. His dealings 
with this matter wero adversely criticised in 
‘ The Guet-h-Pens Diplomacy, or Lord Pon- 
sonhv at Brussels^ . . .’ London, 1831. But 
Lord Grey eulogised him in the House of 
Lords on 26 June 1831. Ponsonby was 
envoy at Naples from 8 June to 9 Nov. 1832, 
ambassador at Constantinople from 27 Nov. 
lS32to 1841, and ambassador at Vienna from 
10 Aug. 1840 to 31 May 1860. 

Through Lord Grey, who had married his 
sister Mary Elizabeth, he had great influence, 
hat his conduct os an ambassador sometimes 
occasioned embarrassment to the ministry, 
He was, however, a keen diplomatist of tho 
old school, a shrewd observer, and a man of 
large views and strong will (Loptus, Diplo- 
I matic ^eyniniscenceB, 1892, i. 129-30). Ha 
was gazetted G.C.B. on 8 March 1834, and 
created Viscount Ponsonby of Imokilly, oo. 
Cork, on 20 April 1839. lie published ‘ Pri- 
vate Letters on theEastern Question, written 
at the date thereon,’ Brighton, 1854, and died 
at Brighton on 21 Feb. 1866. The viscounty 
thereupon lapsed, but the haroOT devolved 
on his nephew William, son of Sir William 
Ponsonby. The viscount married, on 13 Jan, 
1803, Elizabeth Frances Villiers, fifth daugh- 
ter of George, fom'th earl of J ersoy. She died 
at 62 Chester Square, Loudon, on 14 April 
1806, having had no issue. 

Biouksb PoNsrarax (1772-1863), bishop 
of Deny, brother of tho above, was horn at 
Dublin m 1772, end educated ot DuhHu Uni- 
versity, where he graduated B.A. in. 1794, 
and M.A. in 1816. During 1796 he was or- 
dained deacon and priest, and was axipointed 
prehendaiy of Tiiiper in St. Patriolt’s Ca- 
thedral. He succeeded hy patent to the pre- 
oontoTship of St. Patrick's on 26 July 1806, 
and became dean on 8 June 1817. In Fe- 
bruary 1828 he was consecrated bishop of 
Hillaloe and Kilfbnora, was translated to 
Derry on 21 Sept. 1831, and hocome oIm 
bishop ofEaphoe, in pursuance of tho Church 
Temporalities Act, in September 1834, He 
was president of the Ohnr:^ Education So- 
ciety, and died at the palace, Derry, on 27 Oct. 
1863, Ha mamed, in 1804, his cousin Fran- 
ces, second daughter of the Bight Hon. John 
Staples. She med on 16 Deo. 1868, having 
had issue William. Brahazon, fourth and last 
baronPonsonby, who died on board his yacht, 
the Lufra, off Plymouth, on 10 Sept. 1866 
(Gent. Mag. 1863 ii. 630, 1860 u. 646: 
Coiioir.Hzsfo'Kccf. mb, 1847, i. 400, ii. 107, 
160, iii. 828, 368, Snppl, 1878, p. 109). 
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(Xamington’s Days of tlie Dandies, 1890, pp. 
1S-0; Orerilla JVTemoirs, 1874 li. 156, 173, iii. 
405; Halmesbury’s Memoirs of an Dx-Minister, 
1885, p. 345; Foreign Office List, 1855, p. 66; 
Qent. Mug. 5.pril 1855, p. 414 ; Burha’sFeernge, 
1854 p. 806, 1877 p. 1329; Doyle’s Saronage, 
1836, iii. 55; SirH. Lytton Bulwar's Historical 
Characters, 1868, ii. 369-70; Morning Post, 
34 Feb. 1855, p. 6; Oent. Mag. April 1855, 
p, 414.] &. 0. B. 

PONSONBY, JOHN WILLIAM, fourth 
Eabi, or Bessbobough (1781-1847), eldest 
son of Frederick, the third earl, hy hie 'wife, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of John, first earl Spencer, and 
grandson of William Ponsonby, second earl 
of Bessborough (q. v.], was born on 31 Aug. 
1781. In. early liite he hote the courtesy title 
of Lord Duncannon, He matriculated from 
Christ Church, Orford on 14 Oct. 1799, and 
was created M.A. on 28 June 1802. In 1805 
he entered parliament in the whig interest for 
Kiiaresborough, one of the Diike of Devon- 
shire's seats ; he then sat for Higham Ferrers 
in 180B and 1807, and for Malton from 1812 
to 1826, both the latter boroughs belonging 
to Earl Fitswilliam. In 1820 ha contested 
Kilkenny, and, after a hai'd struggle -with hJs 
opponent, Colonel Butler, he was returned, 
in spite of O’Connell’s opposition. At the 
election of 1831 he again won the seat hy 
the narrow majority of sixty-one, Bishop 
Doyle, by the exercise of his episcopal 
authority, having prevented the Homan 
catholic priests from opposing him. Such a 
victory was ei^uivalent to a defeat, and he 
did not risk another contest. He stood at 
the next election for Nottingham, and was 
returned hy a very large majority. A warm 
supporter of catliolic emancipation andjpar- 
liamentary reform, he acted as chief whip of 
the whig party, and shared in its councils by 
virtue of his shrewduess, though he was an 
unrea(fy speaker, and held aloof from debate. 
With Lord Durham, Lord John Uussell, and 
Sir James Graham, he prepared the first lie- 
form Bill in 1880. In February 1831 he was 
appointed by Lord Grey first commissioner of 
woods and forests, and was sworn of the 
pri'vy council. After a very successful tenure 
of that office he was transferred to the home 
office, when Lord Melhomne, his brother-in- 
law, succeeded Lord Grey as premier in 
August 1884, This appointment was made 
to conciliate O’Coiuioll, now a fiiend of 
Lord Duncannon (MoOttleagh Tobbens, 
Ziye of Lord Melbourne, ii. 17). Duncannon 
had introduced O’ConnelL on taking his seat 
for CO. Glare in 1829, when O’Gonnml refused 
to take the oath, Duncannon was called up 
to the House of Lords on 18 July 1884 as 


Baron Duncannon of Bessborough, and re- 
tired from office with his colleagues when 
Poel became premier in December 1834. He 
returned to the woods and forests on 18 April 
1836, when Melbourne resumed tbe premier- 
ship, and held also the office of lord privy 
seal till 1839. Ae first commissioner, Bess- 
horough was officially responsible for the 
design of the new houses of parliament, and 
took an active part in the improvement of the 
metropolis [see PuNiniiBioBirE, Sib Jaues]. 

He succeeded to the earldom of Bess- 
borough in February 1844, and in July 1846 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the first resident Irish landlord who had 
held that office for a generation. His good 
relations with O’Oounell recommended aim 
for the post. Though he held it only two 
years, he was active and successful in coping 
with disaffection, He died on 16 May 1847 
at Dublin Castle of hydrothorax, and was 
privately bmied in the family vault at Bess- 
borough ( Greville Memoirs, 2nd ser, iii. 80). 
He was married in London, on 11 Nov. 1806, 
to Lady Maria Fane, third daughter of John, 
tenth earl of Westmorland, hy whom ha 
had eight sous and six daughters. His second 
son, Frederick George Brabazon, sixth eorl 
of Bessborough, and his daughter, Lady 
Emily OharloLte Mary Ponsonby, are sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Bessborough was held in general esteem 
for his high principle, easy manners, manage- 
ment of men, good sense, accurate informa- 
tiouj and industry. In an elaborate estimate 
of his character, his friend Charles Greville 
says of him (Memoirs, 2nd ser. iii. 83) : ' llo 
had a remarkably calm and unruffied temper, 
and very good sound sense. The consequence 
was that he was consulted by everybody, 
and usually and constantly employed in the 
arrangement of difficulties, tbe adjustment 
of rival pretensions, and tbe reconciliation 
of difl’erences. ... In his administration, 
adverse and unhappy as the times were, he 
displayed great industry, firmness, and know- 
ledge of the character and circumstances of 
the IrLsh people, and he conciliated the good- 
will of those to whom he had been all bis 
life opposed.’ 

[Greville Memoirs; Fitzpatrick’s Correspon- 
dence of O’Connell; 6ont.M^. 1847,ii.81 ; Ann, 
Beg. 1847 ; Times, 19 Moy 1847.] J. A. H, 

PONSONBY, Hoh. SABAH (1765 P- 
1831), recluse of Llangollen. [See under 
BuiLEB, Lap; Eleabtob.] 

PONSONBY, WILLIAM (1640 P-1604), 
piibli8ber,was apprenticed for ten years feom 
26 Deo, 1660 to william Norton [q. v.j, the 
printer (Abbee, i. 148). He was adinitted 
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to the Stationers’ Company on 11 Jan. lofl, 
anil in 1577 Ijegan business on his own ac- 
count at the sign of the Bishop’s Head in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. He engaged his first ap- 
prentice, Paul Linley, on 26 Hatch 1576, and 
his second, Edward Blount [q. t.], on 24 J une 
1678. His earliest publication, for ■which 
he secured a license on 17 June 1577, ■was 
‘Praise and Dispraise of 'Women,’ by John 
Alday [q. v.] A few political and religious 
tracts rallowed in the next five years. In 
1582 Ponsonby issued the first part of Ilobert 
Greene's romance, ‘ Mamillia,^ and in 1684 
the same author’s ‘ G'wydonius.' At the end 
of 1586 he sought permission, through Sir 
Fulte Greville, to publish Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ 
■which ■was then being generally circulated 
in manuscript. His proposal was not re- 
ceived with mndi enthusiasm by Sidney’s 
lepresentatiTes, but Ponsonby secured a 
license for its publication on 33 Aug. 1588, 
and in 1590 be published it. He liberally 
edited and rearranged the text. A ne^w 
issue of 1593, ‘augmented and ended,’ intro- 
duced a few changes, but in 1698 Sidney's 
sister, the countesa of Pembroke, by arrange- 
ment with Ponsonby, re^vised the whole and 
added Sidney's ‘j^ologie for Poetrie’ andto 
poetic remains. Ponsonby had in 1595 dis- 
puted the claims of Henry Olney to publish 
the first edition of Sidney’s ‘ApologieforPoe- 
trie,’but the first edition came from Olney’s 
press. AVith the Countess of Pembroke ho 
seems to bare been on friendly terms, and in 
1592 published for her, in a single volume, her 
translations Of De Momay 's ‘ Life and Death ' 
and Garnier|B ‘Antonius.’ The first piece 
Ponsonby reissued separately in 1600. 

Ponsonby chiefly owes his feme to his 
association with Spenser. Ho less than ten 
■volumes of Spenser's work appeared under 
his auspices, In 1590 h^ublished the first 
three books of Spenser's ‘ laerie Qaeene,’and 
next year he brought together on his own re- 
sponsibility various unpublished pieces by 
Spenser in a volume to which he gave the 
title of ‘ Complaints.’ He prefixea an ad- 
dress to the reader of his own composition. 
Subsequently he issued in separate volumes 
‘The Tears of the Muses’ and ‘Daphnaida,’ 
both in 1691 ; ‘ Amoretti ’ and ‘ Colin Clout’s 
come home again ' in 1696 ; and in 1696 the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth hooks of the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ as tvell os a coUected edition of the 
stt hooks, and two other volumes, respec- 
tively entitled ‘Fotvre Hymns ’ and ‘Pro- 
thalamiou.’ 

He was admitted to the livery of his 
TOmpany on 6 May 1588, and acted as warden 
in lo97-6. His latest appearance in the 
Stationers’ ‘ Begisters ’ is as one of the pro- 


* priotors of a new edition of Sir Thomas 
Horrh’s great translation of Plutarch, 6 July 
1602. He died before September 1604, ■when 
his chief copyrights ■were transferred to 
Simon AVaterson. They included, besides 
‘ the ‘Arcadia’ and the ‘Faerie Queen,’ Cle- 
' ment Edmonds’s ‘ Cmsar’s Commentaries,' 
and the Covmtess of Pembroke’s translation 
of De Moriiay’s ' Life and Death,’ 

' [Arber’s Hegbtersof theStationors* Company, 
passim, especially ii. 36, 8S6, iii. 269 ; Biblio- 
graphica, i. 475-8; Collier’s Bibliographical 
Catalogue, ii. 316 sgq.] S. L. 

I PONSONBY, WILLIAM, second Eani, 
' ov Bessbokouah (1704^1798), born in 1704, 
was eldest son of Brabazon, first earl of Buss- 
borough, by his first wLfu, Sarah, widow of 
Hugh Colville of Newtown, co. Do^wn, and 
daughter of Maior John Margutson (son and 
I heir of James Margetson [q.v.], arehbisliop 
I of Armagh). .Tohn Pousonby [q. v.], speaker 
{ of the Irish House of Commons, was his 
youngest brother. AVilliam was eluded to 
the Irish House of Commons in 1726 for the 
borough of Newtown. At the general oloo- 
■taon in 1727 he was returned for the county 
of Kilkenny, which he continued to rapresent 
until his father’s death in July 1768, In 1789 
he was appointed scci'dary to his faiher- 
in-low, ’william, third duke of Devonshire, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1741 
was sworn a member of the Irish pri^vy 
council. In March 1742 ho ■was oleofed to 
the British House of Commons for Derby, 
and continued to represent that town until 
the dissolution, in April 1764. Ho was 
appointed a lord of the admirolty on 24 June 
1746, and at the general election in April 
1764 was elected for Soltash, but vacated 
his seat for that borough in November 1766 
on his promotion from the admiralty to the 
treasury board. He ■was returned to the 
House of Commons for Harwich at a by- 
election in December 1766, and succeeded 
to the peeroM on the death of his father on 
4 July 1768. Bessborough took his seat in 
the English House of Lords as second Boron 
Ponsonby of Sysonby in the county of 
Leicester on 23 Nov. 1768 (Journals qf the 
Mouse (i/’j!!ior(fo,xxix,891). Hewasappointed 
joint postmaster-general on 2 June 1769, 
being succeeded at the treasury by Lord 
North (Chatham Corretpondenoe^ 1888-10, 
1. 409). On the dismissal of his hrother-ln- 
law, the Duke of Devonshire, from the post 
of lord chamberlain, in October 1702, Bess- 
borough resigned office. 

He attended the meeting of whig leaders 
held at the Duke of Newcastle’s on SO June 
1766 (Loud ALmnnABM, Memou's of the 
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Marqids qf Jtcrkingham, 1802, i. 218-20), 
and on 12 July following kissed hands on 
his reappointment as joint postmaster-general 
(Orenville Tapers, 1862-3, iii, 217), being 
at the same time sworn a member of the 
privy council. On 26 Nov. 1760 Bessborough 
offered to resign the post office in favour of 
Lord Bdgcumbe, who had been dismissed 
&om the treasurership of the household, and 
to acemt a place in the bedchamber instead. 
His offer, however, was refused, and Bess- 
borough thereupon resigned (Chatham Coi^ 
respondence, iii. 130). In company with the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lords Eocking- 
ham, Fitzwilliam, and Fitzpatrick, he pro- 
tested strongly against the proposed Irish 
absentee tax m 1/73 (Fhoitde, English in 
Ireland, 1872-4, ii. 160, 162). He died on 
11 hloTch 1793, and was buried on the 22nd 
of the same month in the family vault of the 
Dukes of Devonshire in AH Samts’ Church, 
Derby, where there are monumental busts 
of him and his wife by NoUekeus and Eys- 
brach respectively. 

He married, on 6 July 1739, Lady Caroline 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of 'Wiliiam, third 
duke of Devonshire, by whom he had five 
sons — all of whom died young with the ex- 
ception of Frederic, viscount Dunoannon 

S bom 24 Jan. 1768), who succeeded as third 
Sari of Bessborough, and died on 3 Feb. 1814, 
and whose son, John William, fourth earl, is 
separately noticed — and six daughters, all of 
whom died young with the exception of Cathe- 
rine, who married, on 4 IVIay 1763, the Hon. 
Aubrey Beauolerk (afterwards fifth Duke of 
St. Albans), and died on 4 Sept. 1789, aged 
46; and Charlotte, who married on 11 July 
1770 William, fourth earl Fitzwilliam, 
and died on 13 May 1822, aged 74. Lady 
Bessborough died on 20 Jon. 1760, aged 40, 
and was buried in All Saints', Derby. 

There is no record of any speech delivered 
by Bessborough in either the Irish or Briti^ 
parliaments, though he signed a number of 
protests in the British House of Lords (see 
Eooims, Complete Collection of the Protests 
qf the Lords, 1876, vol. ii.) He was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the British Museum in 
1770. The pictures at his house in Pall Mall, 
and the antiques at Bessborough House, 
Boshampton, which Bessborough and his 
father had collected, were sold at Christie's 
in 1801. A catalogue (in French) of his gems 
was published by Laurent Natter in 1761 
(London, 4to). A portrait of Bessborough 
was painted by George Knapton for theDilet- 
tanti Society, and there is a mezzotint en- 
graving by B. Dunkarton after J. S. Copley. 

[Walpole’s Memoirs of theBeign ofGeorgein, 
1846, i. 200-1, ii. 22, 194,881-2, 896; Walpole’s 


Letters, 1857-9 pissim ; Gluver’s Hi^t. ofDerby- 
shire, 1833, vol. ii.pt. i. p. 491 ; Cox and Hope’s 
Chronicles of AU Saints’, Derby, 1831. pp. 129, 
132, 133; Nichols's Leicoitorshire, 1795-1816. 
vol ii. pt. i. p. 283 ; Biuyley an 1 Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, iii. 483; Lyeons's Environs of 
London, 1792, j. 433-4, Supplomcnt, 1811, 
p. 64; Or. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, i. 351-2 ; 
Edmondson’s Baronugium Genealog. v. 443; 
Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 78 ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, ii. 281-2; Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, vii. 265-7; Gent. Mag. 1760 p. 46, 1763 
p. 267, 1770 p. 344, 1789 pt. ii. p. 866, 1793 
pt. i. p. 285, 1801 pt. i. pp. 323-4 pt. ii. p. 783, 
1822 pt. i. p. 472 , 1841, pt. ii. p. 87; Official 
Hoturn of Membersof F.irlinment,pt.ii. ; Haydu’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. E. B. 

PONSONBY, Sib WILLIAM (1772- 
1816), major-general, bom in 1772, was the 
second son of William Brahaznn Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby [q.v.], by the Hon. 
Louisa Molesworth, fourth daughter of the 
third Viscount Molesworth. John, first vis- 
count Ponsonby [q. v.], was hia eldest 
brother. Sir 'William was second cousin of 
Sir Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.], 
both being great-grandsons of the first Earl 
of Bessborough. After serving for a year and 
a half as ensign and lieutenant in the inde- 

g endent companies of Captain Bulwer and 
!aptain D.ivis, he obtampd a company in the 
83rd foot in September 1794, and on 16 Deo. 
of that year became major in the loyal Irish 
fenoihles. On 1 March 1798 he was trans- 
ferred to the 6th dragoon guards, and obtained 
the command of that regiment on 24 Feb. 
1803, having become lieutenant-colonel in 
the army on 1 Jan, 1800. He became colonel 
on 25 July 1810. Up to this time he had 
seen no foreign service, hut in 1811 he went to 
Spain with his regiment, which formed port 
of Le Marchant’s brigade. His was the lead- 
ing re^ment of that brigade in the affair at 
Llerena on 11 April 1812 [see Ponsombt, Sib 
Febdbbio Cavendish], and be won the com- 
mendation of Sir Stapleton Cotton. At Sala- 
manca be took part at tbe bead of Ms regi- 
ment in tbe charge of tbe brigade which bn^e 
up tbe French left and took two thousand 
prisoners, and after tbe fall of General Le 
Morebant in that charge be succeeded to tbe 
command of tbe brigade. He was defini- 
tively appointed to this command three days 
afterwards, 26 July 1812, and he led the 
hrigadeatVittoria. He was promoted major- 
generoJ on 4 June 1813, and on 2 Jan, 1816 
he was made K.O.B. 

In the campaign of 1815 he was given 
command of the Union brigade of heavy 
cavalry (Eoyals, Soots Greys, and Inniddl- 
linp), and led it at Waterloo in the famous 
charge on d’Erlon’s shattered corps. Lord 
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Anglesey’s order was that the Hoyala and 
Inniehiliings should charge and the Greys 
should support, but the latter came up into 
front line before the other regiments were 
halfwaydownthe slope. TheFrenchcolumns 
broke up, and two thousand prisoners were 
taken. Siir De Lacy Evans, who was acting 
as evtra A.D.C. to Ponsonby, says: ‘The 
enemy fled os a flock of sheep across the valley, 
quite'at the mercy of the dragoons. In fact 
our men were out of hand. The general of 
the brigade, his staff, and every officer within 
hearing exerted themselves to the utmost to 
re-form the men ; but the helplessness of the 
enemy offered too great a temptation to the 
dragoons, and our efforts were abortive.’ 
They mounted the ridge on which the French 
artillery were drawn up, and, meeting two 
batteries winch hnd moved forward, sabred 
the gunners and overturned the guns. The 
household cavalry brigade, which had chai-ged 
at the same time on the right, became to some 
extent intermlved with the Union brigade. 
Napoleon, seeing the situation, sent two regi- 
ments of cuirassiers to fall on the front and 
flank of the disordered cavalry, and they were 
joined by aregiment of Polhhlancers. ‘Every 
one,’ says Evans, ‘ saw what must happen. 
Those whose horses were best, or least blown, 
got away. Soma attempted to escape hack 
to our position by going round the left at 
the French lancers. Sir William Ponsonby 
was of that number’ ( Waterloo Letters, v- fll)- 
He might have escaped if he had been better 
mounted, but the groom with his chestnut 
charger could not be found at the moment 
of the charge, and he was riding a small hay 
hack which soon stuck fast in the heavy 
ground. Seeing he must be overtaken, he 
was banding over his watch and a miniature 
to his brigade-maior to deliver to his family, 
when the French lancers came up and killed 
them both on the spot. He was buried at 
Kensington, in the vault of the Moleswoith 
family, and a national monument was erected 
to him in St. Paul’s. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in his rrooit of the battle, expressed me 
‘ grief for the fate of an officer who had 
already rendered very brilliant and important 
services, and was an ornament to his pro- 
fession.’ 

Ponsonby married, 20 Jan. ISO?", the Hon. 
Georgiana Fltzroy, sixth daughter of the first 
l^rd Southampton, and he left one son, Wil- 
liam, who succeeded his nnole John Ponsonby 
as third Baron Ponsonby — a title now ex- 
tinct — and four daughters. 

[Gant.!llag. 1816; Burke's Extinct Peerages: 
Eecoids of the 5th Dragoon Guards; Sibocne'a 
IVaterioo Letters ; Statement of Service in Public 
Becord Ofiice.] E. M. L. 


PONSONBY, WILLIAht BRABAZON, 
first Baeojt PoOTOwnr (17J 1-1806), born on 
16 Sept. 1741, was the eldest son of the Eight 
Hon. .Tohtt Ponsonby [q. v.], speaker of the 
Irish House trf Commons, by lus wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, second daugliter of 
William, third duke of Devonsliiro. George 
Ponsonby [q. v.], lord chancellor of Ireland, 
was his brother. He was returned in 1764 to 
the Irish House of Commons lor Cork city, 
which he continued to represent until the 
^ssolution in. 1776. He represented Bandon 
Bridge frum 1776 to 1783. At the general 
election in 178S he was returned both for 
Newtown and Kilkenny oouiily, but elected 
to sit for Kilkenny, and continued to ropro- 
sent that county until his elevation to the 
peerage. lie voted ogainstFlood’s Parliamen- 
tary fieform Bill on 20 Nov. 1783 (Life and 
Times qf Sent'!/ Orattan, iii. 160— I ra.), and 
in July 1784 was appointed jouit postmastci'- 
geueral of Ireland and sworn a member of 
the Irish privy council. Having declared 
his opinion that the house ought ‘ to invest 
the Prince of Wales as regent with all the 
authority of the orownfuUyand imlimitedly’ 
(Tiarl. Jleffister, or Sietory of the Brooeedings 
and Debates in the Souse of Coiimons qf 
Ireland, is. 23), he was seleclod as one of 
the hearers of the address to the prince, 
which thelord lieutenant refused to transmit. 
He joined those who opposed the Menjnisof 
Buckingham’s policy m signing the round- 
robin agreement of 27 Feb. 1789 (BAiiKiifa- 
lOB, Historic Memoirs of Ireland, 1833, vol. 
ii. opp. p. 377), and was shortly afterwards 
removed from the offico of iiostmuster- 
geneial. He was elected on original mom- 
Ber of the whig club founded in Dublin 
on 26 June 1789, On 4 Moi'ch 179-1 he 
brought forward a parliamentary reform 
bill, which was substantially tliu same ns 
the bill which he had introduced in the 
previous year, its principal features being 
the extension of the ri^ht of voting in tlio 
boroughs, and the addiuou of a third mem- 
ber to each of the counties and to the cities 
of Dublin and Cork (Pari, Meg, Sic,, xiv. 
62-8). It was warmly supported by Grattan, 
but was rejected by the house by a majority 
of ninety-eight votes. Ponsonby appotu’s to 
have been recommended by Fitz william for 
the post of p'incipal seei'etary of slate in 
1706 (Leoky, History of Bngland, vii. 67). 
In May 1797 he brought forward a series of 
resolutions in favour of reform, but was de- 
feated by 117 votes to 30 (iJ, vii. 3*24-8), 
He voted against the union in 1700 and in 
1800 (Baekinckcow, Historic Meirmrs ^Ire- 
land, li. 374). On 16 March 1801 ho took 
part in the debate on the Irish Martial 
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Law Bill, oud warned the house that ‘ it 
would he the wisest policy to treat the 
people of Ireland like the people of Eng- 
land ’ (Pad. Hist. XXXV. 1037-8). He was 
created Baron Ponsonby of Imokilly in the 
county of Cork on 18 Duirch 1806. He took 
his seat in the House of Lords on -Jo April 
(Journals of the House of Lords, siv. 674), 
out never took any part in the dehates. He 
died in Seymour Street, Hyde Park, London, 
on 6 Nov. 1806. 

Ponsonby was a staunch whigand a steady 
adherent of Charles James Fox. Ho is sain 
to have kept ‘ the best hunting establishment 
in Ireland,’ at Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, 
where he hved ‘ in the most hospitable and 
princely stylo ’ (Gent. Mag. 1806, pt. ii. p. 
1084). He married, inDecember 17(59, Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Bichard, third viscount 
Molcsworth, by whom he had five sons — ^viz. ; 
(1) John Ponsonby, viscount Ponsonlw [q. v.] ; 
^JSirWilliam Ponsonby [q.v.]; (8) Bichord 
J?onsonby [see under Ponsonby, JoHif, Vis- 
count Ponsonby] ; (4) George Ponsonby of 
Woolbediug, near Midhurst, Sussex, some- 
time a lord of the treasury, who died on 6 June 
1868 ; and (6) Frederick, who died unmarried 
in 1849 — and one daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
who married, on 17 Nov. 1794, Charles Grey 
(■afterwards second Earl Grejy, and died on 
26 Nov. 1861, aged 86. Lady Ponsonby mar- 
ried, secondly, on 21 July 1823, William, 
fourth earl FitzwiUiam, and died on 1 Sept. 
1824. 

[Authorities cited in text ; Hardy’s Heinoirs 
of the Eui'l of CharleiQont, 1812, ii. 186, 214-18; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 1789, ii. 279 ; 
Colhns's Peerage, 1812, ix. S43-4; Foster's 
Peerage, 1883, pp. 77-8 : Burke's Extinct Peei'- 
age, 1883, p. 617; Gent. Mug. 1794 pt. ii. 
p. 1054, 1806 pt. ii. pp. 1248-9, 1823 pt. ii. 
p. 368, 1863 pt. ii. pp. 630-1, 1862 pt. i. p. 106 ; 
Official Beturn of Lists of Menibera of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890, 
p. 664.] G. F. B. B. 

PONT, ElYLPONT, or KYNPONT, 
BOBEBT (162A-1606), Scottish reformer, 
bom in 1624 at or near Culioss, Perthshire 
(Buchanan, Le Soriptor&ms Seotis Illustii- 
bus), was the son of 3 ohn Pont of Shyresmill 
and Catherine Murray, said to be a daughter 
of Murray of Tullihardine (Blackadder’s ma- 
nuscript memoirs in Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, quoted in App. A to ’WoDHOW’s 
Collections upon the Lives of tAe Reformers'). 
The statement of Dr. Ajudrew Crichton (note 
in Life of the Rev. John JBlaekadde/) that tiie 
father was a Venetian, who, having been 
banished for his adherence to the potestant 
faith, arrived in Scotland in the tram of Mary 
of Guise, is essentially improbable, as well as 


inconsistent with well-known facts ; and the 
evidence for the statement has not been ad- 
duced. The son received his early education 
in the school of Culross, and in 1643 was in- 
corporated in the college of St. Leonards in 
the university of St. Andrews. On com- 
pleting the course of philosophy there he is 
supposed to have stumed law at one of the 
umversities on the continent. Nothing, how- 
ever, is definitely known of his career until 
1569, when he was settled in St. Andrews, 
and acted as an elder of the kirk session 
there. As a commissioner from St. Andrews 
he was present at a meeting of the first gene- 
ral assembly of the reformers at Edinburgh 
on 20 Dec. 1560 (Calbbewood, Hist, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, ii. 44), and lie was one of 
twenty within the hounds of St. Andrews 
declared by this assembly to be qualified for 
ministry and teaching (S>. p. 46). The esti- 
mation in which he was held was evidenced 
by his being chosen one of a committee to 
‘sight’ or revise the ‘Book of Discipline,' 
printed in 1661 (ib. p. 91). At a meeting of 
the general assembly in July 1663 Pont was 
appointed to minister the word and sacra- 
ments at Dunblane, and in December of the 
sumo year he was appointed minister of Dun- 
keld. He was also the same year nominated, 
along with Alexander Gordon (1510 P-1676) 
[q. V.], bishop of Galloway, for the auporin- 
tendeutship of GaUow'ay; but the election 
was not proceeded with (Knox, ii. 376 ; 
Oaibebwood, ii. 207). On 26 June 1663 he 
was appointed commissioner of Moray, In- 
verness, and Banfi^ After visiting these dis- 
tricts he confeesed his inability, on accoimt 
of his ignorance of Gaelic, properly to dis- 
charge ms duties, and desired another to be 
appomted; but, on the understanding that 
he was not to be burdened ‘ with kirks speak- 
ing the Irish tongue,’ he accepted a renewal 
of the commission (ii. ii. 2^6). To the 
‘Forme of Prayers,’ &c., authorised by the 
general assembly in 1564, and printed in 
1666, Pont contributed metrical versions of 
six of the Psalms ; and at a meeting of tbe 
general assembly in December 1566 his 
‘ Translation and Explanation of the Helve- 
tian Confession’ was ordered to be printed 
O'J.ii. 332; Rook of the Universal LSrk,!.^), 
On IS Jan. 1667 he was presented to thejjur- 
Bonage and vicarage of Bimie, Banffshire. By 
the assembly which met in December 1667 he 
was commissioned to execute sentence of ex- 
communication against Adam BothweU, bi- 
shop of Orkney, fer performin^he marriage 
ceremony between the Earl 01 BothweU and 
Queen Mary; by that which met in July 1668 
he was appointed one of a committee to revise 
the ‘ Treatise of Excommunication ’ originally 
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r ,n(,I ly ICuo.v (Caldeiittood, ji. -12^); 
imd thit of l."(33 he Tvas namtsa one of a 
cotjm'itreo to proceed against the Earl of 
Jlimtly lor his adherence to poperj'. By the 
latter nf these assemblies a petition was pre- 
sented to the regent and council that Pont 
niicht li 2 appointed where his labours might 
• b"* move fruitful than they can be at present 
in Moray ' ( ih. ii. 485) ; and in July 1670 he 
also craTi'd the assembly to be disburdened 
of his coramiision, but was request-'d to con- 
tinue until the nest assembly. ai.t the as- 
tPmbly of July 1570 he acted as moderator. 
On 27 June 1571 he was appointed proTOSt 
of Trinity College, near Edinburgh. He at- 
tended the convention which met at Leith 
in January 1571-2, and by this convention 
he wa- permitted to accept the olfice of lord 
of PtS'inn bestowed on him bv the regent 
Mar on account of Lis great knowledge of 
the laws. The license was, however, 
granted only on condition thiit he left ‘ not 
the ulliee of the ministry,’ and it was more- 
over d dared that the license w>as not to be 
recalled as a precedent (ib. iii. 100 ; Booh 
nf the Uitivcrsal Eii-h, p. 64). When, there- 
fore, in March 1572-3 the regent Morton 
roused that several other ministers shonld 
e appointed lords of session, the assembly 
prohibited any minister ftom accepting such 
an office, Pont alone being excepted from the 
inhibition (tb. p. 60). Pont was, along with 
John Wynrum, commissioned by Knox to 
communicate his last wishes to the general 
assembly which mot at Perth in 1672 (Knox,, 
Jf'urhi, vi. 020j. 

In 1673 Pont received a pension out of the 
thirds of the diocese of Moray. At the as- 
sembly which met in August of this year he 
was "delated for non-iesidence in Moray, for 
not vi-iting Icirlis for two years — except In- 
verness, Elgin, and Forres — and for not ns- 
signinir manses and glebes according to act 
of parliament and at the assembly held in 
March 1674 he demitted his office ‘in re- 
spect that George Douglas, bishop of Moray, 
was admitted to the bishopric' (Oalder- 
wooD, iii. S04). The same year he was trans- 
lated to the second charge of St. Outhhert's 
(or the West Ohm-cli), Edinburgh j and in 
1678 to the first charge of the same parish. 
He was cho.'.en moderator of the general as- 
sembly which met in August 1675 ; and firom 
this tune he occupied a position of great 
eminence in the assembly’s deliberations, 

_ is name appenring as a member of nearly all 
its principal committce.s and commissions. 

Pont was one of tliose who, after the fall 
of Morton in 1678, accompanied the English 
ambassador to Stirling to airange an agree- 
ment between the faction of Morton and the 


faction of At Loll and Argyll; and lie was 
also one of those who, nominally at. the re- 
quest of the king, ‘convened’ in the castle of 
Stirling, on 22 Dec. 1578, for the prepara- 
tion of articles of a ‘Book of Polic 3 '',’ after- 
wards Icnown as the ‘ Second Book of Disci- 
pline.’ Ho again acted as moderator at Ike 
assembly of 1681. After October of the same 
year ho, on invitation, became minister at 
St. Andrews ; hut for w'ant of an adequate 
stipend he was in 1683 relieved of this charge, 
and returned to that of St. Cutliherl’s, Edin- 
burgh. He took a prominent part in the prn- 
ceoaingsin 1682 against Robert Montgomerie 
(d. 1609) [q. V.] in regard to his appointment 
to the bishoprio of GHugow, and at a meel^* 
ing of the privy council on 12 April he pro- 
tested in the name of the presbyterica of 
Edinburgh, Studing, and Dalkeith that, ‘ the 
ciiiise being ecclesiastical,’ it ‘properly ap- 
pertained to the judgement and jurisdicl ion 
of the kirk’ (Beff. P. C. Scotl. iii. 477 1 Uas- 
DERWOOD, iii. 096-8). In 1583 ho was ap- 
pointed one of a commission for collcotiiig 
the acts of the assembly (tb. p. 712]) ; and the 
same year was directed, along with David 
Lindsay and John Davidson, lo admonish 
the kingto beware of innovations in ridippon 
(fijp. 717). At the general assembly liold 
at Edinburgh in October of the sumo year ho 
again acted as moderator. Wlioulhe nets 
of parliament regarding the jurisdiction of 
the kirk were proclaimed at tlio niarltel cross 
of Edinburgh on 26 May 1684, 1’ont, along 
with Walter Balcnnqniu, appeared ‘at the 
appointment of their brethren,’ and ‘ t ook p nh- 
lic documents in the name of the kii'k of 
Scotland that they protested ngaiiisL tlieiu ’ 
(ib. iy. 65). For this he was on the 37th 
deprived of his seat on the houch, and imme- 
diately theroafter he took refuge in England, 
On 7 Nov. he was summoned by tlio privy 
council to appear hofore it on f Doc., and 
^ve reasons for not subscribing the ‘ obliga- 
tion of ecclesiastical conformity’ (Bch. P C, 
Scotl, iii. 708). Shortly before this ho had 
returned to Scotland, and had been put in 
ward, but not long afterwards ho received his 
liberty. He penned the ‘ Animadversions of 
OiFences conceaved upon the Acts of I’arlia- 
ment made in the Yeare 1684 in the Moneth 
of May, presented by the Oommissioners of 
the Kirk to theKingb Majesty at the Pni-lia- 
ment of Linlithgow in December 1 686.’ In 
May 1686 he again noted as moderator of tlio 
general assembly. In 1687 he was appointed 
by the Iting to the bishopric of Oiiithness; 
hut, on Lis referring the matter to the gene- 
ral assembly, it refused to ratify the ap- 
pointment, on the ground that the office was 
‘ not agreeable to the word of God.’ The 
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Sfune year lie was appointed bytlio aasembly 
one of a commitLee for collecting the various 
acts of parliament again,5t papists, with a 
view to their eoiifinnation on the king's 
coming of age (Oaldihiwood, iv. 027) ; and 
in loSd ho was appointed ono of a committee 
to confer n ith six of the Mug’s council regard- 
ing the best methods of supitressing p) ipacy 
and extending the influence of the kirk (ib, 
p. U'2) ; and also one of a commiaAion to visit 
the northern parts, from Dee to the diocese of 
Caithness inclusive, with a view to the insti- 
tution of procepdings against the papists, the 
planting of kirks with qualified ministers, and 
the deposition of all ministers who were un- 

Uilified, whether in life or doctrine (j'J. pp. 

71-2). On 16 Oct. 1689 he was appointed by 
the Mng one of a commission to try benefleed 
persona (li. v. 64). He was one of those sent 
by the presb^ery of Edinburgh to hold a 
conference with the king at the Tolbooth on 
8 June 1591 regarding the Mng's objections 
to 'particular reproofs in the pulpit j’ and 
replied to the king's claim of sovereign judg- 
ment in all things by aflirmiug that there 
was a judgment aliovohis — namely, ‘God’s — 
nut in the hand of the ministry ’ (i'A.pp. ISO- 
131). On 8 Dpo. he was deputed, along with 
other two ministers, to go to Holyrood Palace 
‘ to visit the king's house,’ when after various 
communications they urged the king ‘ to have 
the Scriptures read at dinner and supper’ 
p. 139). At the meeting of the assembly 
at Edinburgh on 21 Hay 1692 he was ap- 
pointed one of a committee for putting con- 
tain articles in reference to popery and the 
authority of the kirk ‘ in good form ’ (j6. p. 
166). "When 1 he Act of Abolition granting 
pardon to the Earls of Hnntly, Angus, Erroll, 
and other papists on certain conditions was 
on 20 Nov. 1698 intimated by the Idng to 
the ministers of Edinburgh, Pont proposed 
that it should be disannulled rather than re- 
vised (ib. 289). He agaiu acted as mode- 
rator of the assembly which met in ^farch 
1696. On 10 May 1697 he was appointed 
one of a commission to converse with the 
Mng ‘in all matters concerning the weal of 
the kirk ’ (ib. p. 646) j and ho was also a 
member of the renewed commission in the 
following year (ib. p. 692), At the general 
assembly which met in March 1.697-8 he was 
one of the chief supporters of the proposal 
of the Mng that the ministry, as the third 
estate of the realm, should have a vote in 
parliament (ib. pp. 697-700). By the as- 
sembly which met at Burntisland on 12 May 
1601 he was appointed to revise the trans- 
lation of the Psalms in metro. On 16 Nov. 
of the following year he was ‘relieved of the 
biu'den of ordinary teaching,’ He died on 


8 May 1006, in hit eiglily-sccond ymc, nnd 
was buried in the olmrchyavd of Wt. L'uth- 
bert's, Edinburgh. He had had a tombstoue 
prepared for lumself, but this was removed 
and another set up by his widow. There- 
upon the session of St. Outhbert’s, on 14 May 
1007, ordained that the stone she had set up 
‘be presentlie taen down.’ Against this 
decision she appealed to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and from it to the piivy council, 
which on I Juno ordained ‘ the pursuers to 
permit the stone made hy her to remain, in- 
stead of that made hy her husband ’ (Reg, 
P. C. Soofl. vii. 881). 

Pont was throe times married. By his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Musterton 
of Grange, he had two sons and two daugh- 
ters: Tunothy [q. V.] ; Zachary, minister of 
Bower in Caithness, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Knox ; Cathi'riue; and 
Helen, married to Adam Blackadder of 
Blafrhall, grandfather of Ilev. John Black- 
adder [q. v.J By his second wife, Sarah Den- 
holme, he had a daughter Beatrix, married to 
Charles Lumsden, minister of Diiddingston. 
By his third wife, Margaret Smith, he had 
three sons : James, llobert, and Jonathan. 

"Wodrow states that Pout ‘ had u discovery 
of Queen Elizabeth’s death that same day 
she died.’ He came to the Mng late at 
night, and after, with difficulty, ohtaiiiiiig 
access to him, saluted him ' King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland.’ The Mng 
said ‘ I still told you you would go distracted 
with your learning, and now I see you are 
BO.’ ‘No, no,' said Pont, ‘I am not dis- 
tempered. The thing is certain ; she is dead, I 
assure you ’ (Analecta, ii. 841-2). The ‘ dis- 
ooveiy' was attributed either to a revelation 
or to his knowledge of the science of the 
stars. 

Besides several of the metrical Psalms, 
1666, his translation of the Helvetic Con- 
fession, 1666, his contributions to the ‘ Se- 
cond Book of Discipline,’ his calendar and 
piefece to Bas.snndyne’8 edition of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Bible,’ 1679, his recommendatory verses 
to ‘Archbishop Adamson’s Oatecliisni,']681, 
and to the ‘Schediasmata’ of Sir Hadrian 
Daniman, 1690, and his lines on Ilohert 
Bollock (Sibbaldi Rlngia, p 66, in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh), Pont was the 
author of: 1. ‘Parvulus Cateehismus quo 
exominari possimt juniores qui ad sacram 
c®nam admittimtm-,’ St. Andrews, 1673. 
2. 'Three Sermons against Sacrilege,’ 1699 
(against the spoiling of the patrimony of the 
ki&and undertaken at the request of the 
assembly iu 1691). 3. ‘ A Newe Treatise on 
the Bight Beckoning of Yeares and Ages 
of the World, and Mens Lines, and of the 
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Estate of tte last decaying age thereof, this 
1600 year of Christ (erroneously called a 
Yeare of luhilee), which is from the Creation 
the 6548 yeare ; containing sundrie singu- 
larities worthie of observation, concerning 
courses of times and revolutions of the 
Heaven, and reformation of Kalendars and 
Prognostications, with a Discourse of Pro- 
phecies and Signs, preceding the last daya, 
which by manie arguments appeareth now 
to approach,’ Edinburgh, 1599. A more 
ample version in Latin under the title ‘De 
Sabbaticorum annorum Periodis Chrono- 
logia,’ London, 1019 ; 2nd ed. 1623. 4. ‘ De 
Unione Britanni®, seu de Eegnorum Anglim 
8t Scoti® omniumg^ue adjacentuminsulorum 
in unam monarchiam consolidatione, degue 
mnltiplici ejus onionis utilitate, diologus,* 
Edinburgh, 1604. David Buchanan (De 
Scot. 77/.) mentions also his ‘Aureum 
Secnlum,’ his ‘ Translation of Pindar’s 
Olympic Odes,' his ‘Dissertation on the 
Oieek Lyric iletres,’ his ‘ Lexicon of Ttee 
Languages,’ and his 'CoUectiou of Homilies; ’ 
hut none of these manuscripts are now 
known to be extant. 

[Histories by Keith, Caldecwood, and Spotis- 
woodj Knox’s ■Works j Wodrow’s Miscellany, 
vol. i, ; Wodrow’s Analecta ; Bohert Baillie’s 
Letters and Journal (Bannatyne Club) ; Diary of 
James Melville (Wodrow Soc.) ; Bruntou and 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice ; Hew 
Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. i. 118-19, ii, 388, 716, 
786, iii. 160.] T. P. H, 

FOOT, TIMOTHY (1660 .“-laU P), topo- 
grapher, elder son of^hert Pont [q. v.J 
Scottish reformer, by his first wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Masterton of Grange, was 
horn about 1560. He matriculated as student 
of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in 
1679-80, and obtained the degree of M.A. 
in 1683-4. In 1601 he was appointed mini- 
ster of Dunnet, Caithness-shire, and was con- 
tinued 7 Dec. 1610; but he resigned some 
time before 1614, when the name of William 
Smith appears as minister of the parish. On 
23 July 1609 Pont was enrolled for a share 
of two thousand acres in connection with the 
scheme for the plantation of Ulster, the price 
being 400/. (JHeff. P. 0, Seotl. viii, 330). 

Pout was an accomplished mathematician, 
and the first projector of a Scottish atlas. In 
connection with the project he made a com- 
plete smvay of all_ the counties and islands 
of the kingdom, visiting even the most remote 
and savage districts, and making drawings 
on the spot. He died befoia 1626, probably 
in 1614, havii^almost completed his task, 
^eoriginals o^is maps, which ore preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, are 
characterised by great neatness and accuracy. 


King James gave instructions that they 
should be purchased from his heirs and pre- 
' pared for publication, but on account of 
I the disorders of the time they were nearly for- 
' gotten, when Sir Jolm Scot of Scotstarvet pre- 
vailed on Bohert Gordon (1680-1601) [q. v.] 
of Straloch to undertake their revision with 
a view to publication. The task of revision 
was completed byGordon’s son, J omes Gordon 
[q. V.], parson of Eothiemay, and they were 
published in Blaeu’s ‘ Atlas,’ vol. v. Amster- 
dam, 1664 (reissued in 1662 in vol. vi). The 
'Topographical Account of theDistrictof Oun- 
ninghame, Ayrshire, compiled about the Year 
1600 by Mr. Timothy Pont,’ was published 
in 1860; and was reproduced under the title 
‘Onnninehame topographizod, by Timothy 
Pont, A.M., 1604-1008 ; with Continuations 
and Illustrative Notices by the late James 
Dobie of Crummock, P.S.A. Soot., edited by 
hisBon, John Shedden Dobie,’ Glasgow, 1876. 

[Chalm&rs's Caledonia; Frofacos to the edi- 
tions of his Ounningbamo ; Scott's Fasti Ercles. 
Scot. iii. 360.] T. F. H. 

PONTAOKl, (1638 P-1720 P), tavern- 

keeper, was the son of Arnaud de Pontao, pre- 
sident of the parliament of Bordeaux from 
1653 to 1673, who died in 1681. Another 
Arnaud de Fontac had been Mehop of Basms 
at the dose of the sixteenth century, and 
several members of the family held tho oflice 
of ‘greffier eu chef du parlemsnt,’ and other 
posts in France (L’AbbIs O'Rbilit, IZietoire 
complite de Dordeau.r, 1863, pt. i. vol, ii. p. 126, 
voL iii. p. 42, vol. iv. pp. 274, 660). After the 
destruction of the 'White Bear tavern at tho 
great fire of London, Pontack, whoso Chris- 
tian name is unknown, opened a now tavern 
in Abchuroh Lane, Lombard Street, and, 
takingUa father’s portrait as tho sign, called 
itthePontack’sHeod, His father was owner, 
as Evelyn tells us, of the excellent vineyards 
of Pontaq and Obrion [Haut Brion P ], and 
the choice Bordeaux wines which Pontack 
was able to siiijply largely contributed to the 
success of his house, wnioh scorns to Lavo 
occupied part of the site (16 and 17 Lombard 
Street) where Messrs. Eobarts, Lubbock, & 
Co.’s bank now stands (Journal qf the In- 
ftitute of Barikere, May 1880, vii. 332, ‘ Some 
Account ot Lombard Street,’ by P, G. H. 
Price). The site cannot have heon the same 
as that of Lloyd's cofiTee-house, for Pontack’s 
and Lloyd's fiourished at the same period. 

Pontack’s became the most fawionable 
eating-house in London, and there the Eoyal 
Society Club dined annually until 1740. On 
13 July 1683 Evelyn wrote in his ‘Diaw : ’ 
*Ihad this day much discourse with ]tfon- 
sieur Pontaq, son to the famous and wise 
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prime president of Bordeaux. ... I tliinlc 1 
may truly say of him, what was not so truly 
said of St. Paul, that much learning had 
made him mad. He had studied well in phi- 
losophy, hut chiefly the rabbincs, and was 
exceedingly addicted to cabalistioal fancies, 
an eternm hahlador [babbler], and half dis- 
tracted by reading aWndance of the extra- 
vagant Eastern Jews. He spake all lan- 
guages, was veiT rich, had a handsome per- 
son, and was well bred, about 4C years of age.’ 
These accomplishments are uot usually ex- 
pected of a successful eating-house proprietor. 
Ten years later (30 Nov. 1 693) Evelyn, speak- 
in^f the Royal Society, says : ‘ We all dined 
at Pontac’s as usual;’ and in 1099 he ‘there 
met at dinner Bentley, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and others.’ The eating-house and the wine 
named Pontack are mentioned in Montagu 
and Prior’s ‘ The Hind and Panther trans- 
vei's’d ’ (1087), audin Southeriie’s ‘The Wives’ 
Excuse’ ^1692). In 1697 Misson (Travels, 
p. 146) said ; ‘ Those who would dine at one or 
two guineas per head are handsomely accom- 
modated at our famous Pontack’s; rarely and 
difficultly elsewhere.’ On 17 Aug. 1696 Najs 
cissus Luttrell records (Brief Relation of 
State Affairs, iii. 618) that Pontack, ‘ who 
keeps tbe great eating-house in Abchurch 
Lane,’ had been examined before the lord 
mayor for spreading a report that the king 
was missing, and had given bail. 

Tom Brown speaks of ‘ a guinea’s worth 
of entertainment at Pontack’s,’ and the ‘mo- 
dish Idckshaws’ to be found there are men- 
tioned in the prologue to Mrs. Geutlivre's 
‘Love’s Contrivance.’ In the same year 

E Steele (Lying Lover, i. 1) makes 
I say, ‘I defy Pontack to have prepared 
a better [supper]^o’ the sudden.' In ‘ Reflec- 
tions . . . onthe vice and Follies of the Age,’ 
part iii. (1707), there is a description of a 
knightedfopdining at Poutack’s, at disastrous 
expense, onFrench ragouts and unwholesome 
wine. On 16 Aug. 1711 Swift wrote : ‘ I was 
this day in the city, and dined at Pontaok’s. 
. . . Pontack told us, although hie wine was 
BO good, he sold it cheaper than others — ha 
took but seven shillings a flask. Arc not these 
pretty rates?’ On 26 Jan. 1713 ‘ the whole 
club of whig lords ’ dined at Pontack’s, and 
Swift was entertained there by Colonel de- 
land on 80 March of that year. The house 
is mentioned in ‘ Mist's Journal’ for 1 Apil 
1721, where it is hinted that, through the 
losses arising from the ‘ South Sea Bubble,’ 
the brokers at the Royal Exchange went to 
a chop-house instead of to Pontacks, and that 
the Jews and directors no longer boiled West- 
phalia hams in champagne and burgundy. In 
1722 Maoky ( JoM?wey mrovffh Ragland, 1 . 176) 


spoke of Pontack’s, ‘ from whose name Ihebest 
French clarets are colled so, and where you 
may bespeak a dinner from four or five shil- 
lings a head to a guinea, or what sum you 
please.’ Pontack’s guuiea ordinary, according 
to the ‘ Metamorphosis of the Town ’ (1780), in- 
cluded ‘ a ragout of fatted snaUs ’ and‘ chickens 
not two hours from the shell.’ 

It is not known when Pontack died, but 
in 1786 the house was kept by a Mrs. Susan- 
nah Austin, who married WiUiam Pepys, a 
banker in Lombard Street. Pontack’s head 
is seen in some copies of plate iii. of Hogarth’s 
‘Rake’s Progi'ess’ (Riohois, Biographical 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1786, p. 214). 

[Wheatley and Cimuingham’s London Fast and 
Present ; Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, i. 186-7 ; Burn’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of London Traders, Tavern, and Ooffee- 
house Tokens, p. 13 ; Timhs’s Club Life in Lon- 
don, i. 68, ii. 130-1 ; Larwood and Hotten’s 
History of Signboards, 1867, pp. 93, 94 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 376, 7th ser. ii, 296 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12tb Rep. pt. ii. p. 364 ; 
Tatler, No. 131.] &. A. A. 

PONT L’EVBQUE, ROGER Oj (d. 
1181). [See Robes.] 

PONTON, MUNGO (1802-188(B, pho- 
tographic inventor, only son of John ronton, 
farmer, was born at Balgroen, near Edin- 
burgh, on 28 Nov. 1802, He was admitted 
writer to the signet on 8 Dec. 1825, and 
was a founder and subsequently secret^ of 
the National Banlc of Scotland. 

Hl-health caused him to relinquish his pro- 
fessional career, and he devoted rus attention 
to science. On 29 May 1839 he communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts for Scotland 
‘a cheap and simple method of preparing 
paper for photographic drawing in which the 
use of any salt of silver is dispensed with ’ 
(Edin. New Phil. Journal, xxvii. 169). In this 
paper he announced the important discovery 
that the action of sunlight renders bichro- 
mate of potassium insoluble, a discovery 
which has had more to do with the produc- 
tion of permanent photographs than any 
other. R forms the basis of nearly all the 
photo-mechanicaJhprocesses now in use. The 
developments of Ponton’s method are stated 
in ‘ Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition 
of 1862,’ class 14, p. 6. In 1849 he com- 
municated to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ xxxix. 270, an account of 
a method of registering the hourly varia- 
tions of the thermometer by means <n photo- 
graphy. A list of his papers, which mainly re- 
foteto opticalsul^ects, isin the* Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ He became 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1834. He died at Clifton on 8 Aug. 1880. 
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[ VTitlioritifs eiteil, nnJ. Photograpliie Neira, 
2n Aiie 18S0, pp. 402-3; Proceedings of the 
P.rTil'^ociay of Edinlurgh, xi. 100; List of 
Mend era of the Society of ATi iters to theSimct, 
p. 168] E.B.P. 

POOLE, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1862- 
mi'^ionnry bi'liop, the son of Thomas 
Francis and Jane Poole, was horn at Shrews- 
1 ury on (5 Aug. 1862, and educated at 
Shrews ijuiw school. At the ngeof seventeen 
he proceeded toWorcester Pollego, Oxford, nt 
Micltaelmas 18C9, and took a third class in 
classical moderations in 1871, and a third 
class in the final classical school in 1873. He 
craduattd R.A. in 1873, M.A. in 18/6, and 
D.D. in 1833. On leaving Oxford Poole be- 
came a tutor. Aftenvnrds he thought of 
medicine as a profession; but in 1876, 
having abandoned a leaning towarda the Ply- 
mouth brethren, ha was ordained deacon, 
and licensed to the curacy of St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford Early in boyhood Poole had wished 
t j be a miteinnary, and the old desire was 
renewed in March 1876 by an appeal for ' 
men to aid in educational work at Masuli- 
aftm. After some hesitation, Poole offered , 
imself to the Chtirch Missionary Society on 
20 June 1876. He was accepted, and sailed 
for India in October 1S77. At Masulipatam., 
Poole threw himself into the work of the 
ITohle High School, fostered the growth of 
Christian literature in the vernacular, and 
made ma^ fticuds among the educated 
natives. Early in 1879 signs of consumption 
showed themselves in Poole, and, after twice ' 
sisiting the Neilgherry hiUs, he was in- , 
volided home in June 1880. There was 
little prospect of his being able to return to 
India, and he resigned in October 1882. At ' 
the anniversary meeting of the Church Mia- 1 
sionary Society in May 1883 a speech by 
Poole attracted the attention of the arch- 
bishop ofCanterhuiy,whoofferedhim the mis- 
sionary bishopric in .Japan which it had just 
been re'^olved to establish. After much hesi- 
tation and reassuring reports from the medi- 
cal hoard, Poole accepted the offer, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth on St. Luke's day 
18P.8. He was warmly received in Japan, 
and at once heg.an to visit the chief mis- 
sionaiy stations in his diocese. But, his 
health failing, he spent the winter of 1884^ 
1886 in California. He did not recover, but 
returned to England, and died at Shrews- 
bnrv on 14 July 1885, Poole married, in 
1877, Sarah Ann Pearson, who survived him, 
and by her he had issue. 

[Recoril, 17 July 1885 ; Church Missionary 
Inttlligencer, Nevemher 1885; private informo- 
tio”-] A. R. B. 


POOLE, GEORGE AYLIFFE (1809- 
1888), divine and author, was born in 1809, 
and educated at Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar of Emmanuel Colleg e. He g rad nated 
B.A. in 1831, and proceeded M.A. in 18,38 
(Lttaud, Grad. Cantahr. p. 416). IIo toolt lioly 
orders in 1832, and was curate successivoly of 
Twickenham, of St. John the Evangel ht, 
Edinburgh, and of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
On 16 March 1839 he was appointod perpot iial 
curate of St. James’s, Leeds (Eos'mn, Indrv 
Ecel. p. 142). In 1843 ha was prosoiitod 1 o tho 
vicarage of Welford, Northamptonshire, which 
he held until, in 1870, he was presented hy t lie 
bishop of Peterborough to tho rectory of Wiu- 
wiok, near Rugby, in the same county. 1 To 
acted for a few years asrur.sl donii of tho dis- 
trict. He died at Win wick 25 Sopt. 188.‘I, 
having married a daughter of Jonathan Wilks 
of St. Ann’s, Burley. 

He was a strong high churchman ; but tho 
work of his life was to promote the revival of 
Gothic architecture, and, next to .Tolm Henry 
Parker and M. II. Bloxnm, he was tlio moat 
prominent among the literary advocates of 
this movement. Ha was, besides, a prolific 
writer on other subjects. His works, exclud- 
ing various sermons and tracts, wero : 1. ‘ Tho 
Exile’s Return ; or a Cat’s J nnmey from Glas- 

f ow to Edinburgh,’ 0 tale for ohildrou, Rtlin- 
urgh, 1837, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Testimony of St. 
(Jyprian against Romo,’ London, JS.IH, 8vo, 
3. ‘ The Anglo-Cntholio Use of Two laghts 
upon tho Altar, for the signification that 
Christ is the very true Light of tho Wqrlil, 
stated and defended,’ Londom 1810, 8vo, 
4. ‘ The Life and Times of St. C/ypriiin,’ Ox- 
ford, 1840, 8vo. 6. ‘On tho prG.sent Slato 
of Parties in the Ohuroh of England, willi 
especial reference to the alleged tcndoncies 
of the Oxford School to tlie Doctrines and 
Communion of Rome,’ London, 1811, 8vo. 
6. ‘The ApprOTriate Character of Ohiireh 
Architecture,’ Leeds, 1842, 8vo ; reiasuod in 
1846 as ‘Churches: their Strnoturo, Arrange- 
ment, and Decoration,’ London, 12ino. 
7. ‘ Churches of Yorkshiro,’ described and 
edited (with others)^ 1842, 8vo. 8. ‘ A. His- 
tory of the Ohuroh in America ’ (part of vol. 
iL of ‘ The Christian’s Miscellaiiy’), Leeils, 
1842, 8vo. 9. ‘ A History of England, from 
the First Invasion by the Romans to tlio 
Accession of Queen Victoria,’ London, 1814- 
1846, 2 vols. 12mo. 10. ‘ The Ohuvehos of 
Scarborough, Filey, and tho Noigbboiiriiood,’ 
London, 1848, lOmo (in collaboration with 
J. W . Hngall). 11 . ‘ A History of Eoclesins- 
tical Architecture inEngland,’ London, 1 848, 
8to. 12. ' Sir Raoul de Broo and his Son 
Tristram,’ a tala of the twelfth century, 
London, 1819, lOmo. 13. ‘ An historic')] 
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and doscriptiva Guide to York Cathedral ’ 
(•with Hngall), York, 1860, 8to. 14 ‘ Arohi- 
teotural, historical, and picturesque Illus- 
trations of the Chapel of St. Augustine, 
Skirlaugh, Yorkshire’ (edited by Poole), Hull, 
1866, 8vo. 16. ‘ Diocesan History of Petep- 
borough,’ London, 1880, Stro. 

[Times, 28 Sept. 1883; Guardian, 3 Oct. 
1883; Brit.Mus. Cat. ; Nortliamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, .Tannery 1834 ; Poole's Works.] 

P. G. H. 

POOLE, JACOB (1774-1827), antiquniy, 
son of Joseph Poole and his ■wife Sarah, dai^h- 
ter of Jacob Martin of Aghfad, oo. 'Wes.- 
ford, was horn at Qrowto'wn, oo. "Wexford, 
11 Peb. 1774. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends, and he was seventh 
in descent from Thomas and Catherine Poole 
of Dortrope, Northamptonshire. Their son, 
Bichord Poole, came to Ireland with the 
parliamentary army in 1649, turned quaker, 
was imprisoned for his relimon at Wex- 
ford and Waterford, and died in Wexford 
gaol, to which ho was committed for refusing 
to pay tithe in 1066. Jacob succeeded to 
the family estate of Growtown, in the parish 
of Taghmon, in 1800, and farmed his own 
laud. He studied the customs and language 
of the baronies of Bargy and Forth, on the 
edge of the former of which hia estate lay. 
The inhabitants used to speak an old English 
dialect, dating from the earliest invasion of 
the country, and he collected the words and 
phrases of this expiring language from his 
tenants and labourers. This collection was 
edited by the i^v. "William Barnes from 
the original manuscript, and published in 
1867 ns ‘ A Glossary, with some pieces of 
verse, of the old Dialect of the English Colony 
in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy.' The 
glossary contains aboutfifteen hundred words, 
noted with great fidelity. The dialect is now 
extinct, and this glossary, with a few words 
in Hohnshed and some fro^ents of verse, 
is its sole authentic memorial. Poole com- 
pleted the glossary and a further vocabulary 
or gazetteer of the local proper names in the 
last five years of his life. He died 20 Nov. 
1827, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
Society of Friends at Forest, oo. Wexford. 
He married, 13 May 1813, Mary, dau^ter of 
Thomas and Deborah Sparrow of Holms- 
town, CO. Wexford, and had three sons and 
three dai^hters. A poem in memory of Poole, 
called ‘The Mountain of Forth,’ by Bichard 
Davis Webb, who had kno-wn and admired 
him, was published in 1867, and it was owing 
to Mr. "w ebb’s exertions that the glossary 
was published. 

[Barnes’s edit, of a glossary of the old Dia- 
lect, Iiondon, 1867 ; Mary Leadbester’s Biogra- 
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phical Notices of Members of the .Soc. of Friends 
irho ware resident in Ireland, London, 1823 ; in- 
formation from hia grandson, Benjamin Fooleof 
Bnllybeg, co. Wexford.] N. M. 

POOLE, JOHN (1786 P-1872), dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom in 1786, 
or, according to some accounts, in 1787. 
His dedications to hia printed works prove 
him to have held some social position, and 
his success as a dramatist was pronounced 
in early life. On 17 June 1813, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Liston, he produced at 
Drury Lane ‘ Hamlet Travestie,’ m two acts, 
in which Mathews was the ori^nol Hamlet, 
Mrs. Liston Gertrude, and Liston Ophelia. 
This, written originally in three aots^ was 
printed in 1810, and frequently reprinted. 
‘Intrigue,’ described as on interlude, followed 
at the same house on 26 March 1614 <iud was 
succeeded by ‘ Who’s Who, or the Double 
Imposture,’ on 15 Nov. 1816, a work earlier in 
date of composition. To Drury Lane he gave 
‘Simpson Sc Oo.,’ a comedy, on 4 Jan. 1823; 
‘Deaf 08 a Post,’ a farce, on 16 Feb. 1623; 
‘The Wealthy "VVidow, or They’re both to 
blame,’ a comedy, on 29 Oct. 1827; ‘My 
Wife I What Wife ? ’ a farce, on 2 April 
1829 ; ‘ Past and Present,’ a farce, and 
‘Turning the Tables,’ a force. To Covent 
Garden, ‘ A Short Beign and a Meiw one,’ 
a come^ in two sets, from the French, 
on 19 mv. 1819; ‘Two_ Pages of !^ede- 
rick the Great,’ a comedy in two acts, from 
the French, on 1 Deo. 1821 ; ‘ The Scape- 
Goat,’ a one-act adaptation of ‘Le Pr£- 
cepteur dans I’embarras,’ on 26 Nov. 1826 ; 
‘"Wife’s Stratagem,’ on adaptation of Shir- 
ley’s ‘Gamester,’ on 13 March 1827; and 
‘More Frightened than Hurt,’ And to the 
Haymorket, ‘Match Making,* a farce, on 
26 Aug. 1821; ‘Married and Single,' a 
comedy from the French, on 16 July 1824 ; 
“Twould puzzle a Conjuror,’ a farce, on 

11 Sept. 1824 ; ‘ Tribulation, or Unwdoome 
"Visitors,’ a comedy in two acts, on 3 May 
1826; ‘Paul Pry,^a comedy in three acts, 
on IS Sept. 1826 ; ‘ ’Twixt the Cup and the 
Lip,’ a farce (Poole’s greatest success), on 

12 Jime 1826; ‘Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 
comic piece in two acts, on 28 Juty 1827 ; 

‘ Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,’ a ftree, on 
16 June 1829, 

In these pieces Charles Hemble, Liston, 
William Fsrren, and other actors advanced 
their reputation. Most, but not all, of them 
were successful, and were transferred to 
various theatres. Genest almost invariably, 
while admitting the existence of some merre, 
says they were more successful than they 
deserved. Some of them remain unprinted, 
and others are included in the collections of 
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Lacy) Dunconibe, and Dick. Other pieces 
to be found in the same publications are 
‘The Hole in the ‘Wall,’ ‘ A Soldier's Court- 
ship,' 'Match Mating,’ 'Past and Present, 
‘Patrician and Parvenu,’ Poole ^ also pub- 
lished ‘Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem, 
8vo; ‘Crotchets in the Air, or a Balloon 
Trip,’ 8vo; ‘ Christmas Pestivitiesi’ 'Comic 
Miscellany;’ 'Little Pedlington,’ 2 vols. j 
' PhineasQuiddy, or Sheer Industry,’ 3 yols. j 
‘Sketches andReoolleetions,’2 vols. j 'Village 
School improved, or Parish Education.’ 

In 1831 he was living at Windsor, For 
many years, near the middle of the century, 
Poole resided in Paris, and_ was constantly 
seen at the ComSdie Rranfaise. Ha was ap- 
pointed a brother of the Charterhouse, but, 
dbliking the conj^ement, threw up theposi- 
tion. Afterwards, through the influence of 
Charles Dickens, he obtained a pension of 
1001. a vear, which he retained until his 
death. For the last twenty years of his 
life he dropped entirely out of recognition. 
He died at his residence in Highgate Road, 
Kentish Town, London, and was buried at 
Highgate cemetery on 10 Peh, 1872. He 
snppBed in 1831 to the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ to which he was during many years an 
active contributor, what purported to he 
‘Notes for a Memoir.’ This, however, is 
deliberately and amusingly illnaive. A por- 
trait, prefixed to his ‘ fetches and Recol- 
lections ’ (]1886), shows a handsome, dear- 
cut, intelligent, and very gentlemanly face. | 

[Piivata inforniation ; Forster’s Life of j 
Dickens; Letters of Dickens; Oenest’s Account 
of the English Stage ; Poole's Sketches and Re- j 
CoUectiens; Brit, Mes. Cat, ; London Catalogue 
of Books ; ARibone's Dictionary of Authors; 
Men of the Reign; Brewer'sReaders' Handbook; 
Scott and Eovrard's Life of E. L. Blanchard; 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; 
Daily Telegiaph, 10 Feb. 1S7S; Era, 11 Fob. 
1872; Notes and Qneries, 8tb sei, vi. 372,1 

J.X 

POOLE, JONAS (d. 1612), mariner, 
made a voyage to Virginia in 1607 in tbe 
employment of Sir Thomas Smythe [q . t.] 
In 16lO he commanded the Amity, set rorth 
by the Muscovy Company ‘for a northern 
discovery,’ which sailed in company with the 
Lioness, commanded by Thomas E^e, under 
orders for Cherry Island and the whale 
fishery. In May the Amity made Spits- 
bergen, which Poole named Qreenland, and 
continued on the coast during the summer, 
examining the harbours and tilling morses, 
with the blubber of which they fiRed up, 
and so returned to England, carrying also 
the horn of a narwhal, or ‘ sea-unicom.’ In 
ICll, again iu company with Edge in the 
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I Mary Margaret, which was to fish 'noar 
I Hreenlaud,’ Poole sailed in tho Elizabeth of 
j sixty tons burden, with instructions from 
I Smythe ‘ to see if it were possible to jiass 
firom “ Glreahland ” towards the pole.’ Ac- 
cordingly, parting from Edge near Spitz- 
hergeu, he stood to the north, but in lat. 80" 
he leU in with tbe impenetrable ice-field, 
which he skirted towards the west, never 
finding an opening, till he estimated lliat ho 
must he near Hudson’s Hold with Ifopo on 
the east coast of Greenland. A westerly 
wind then carried him buck to Cherry 
Island, where, through July, they killed 
some two hundred morses, and filled up tho 
Elizabeth with ‘ their fat hides and toeth.’ On 
26 July Edge and most of tho men of the 
Mary Margaret arrived with the news that 
their ship had been wrecked in Poul Sound, 
now known as Whole’s Buy (Nordeuskjolcl, 
1861-4). Edge ordered a great part oi* the 
Elizabeth’s cargo to be lauded, and tho vessel 
went to Foul Sound to ship as much of the 
Mary Margaret’s oil os possible. There the 
ship, owing to her lightness after her cargo 
was removed, filled and went down ; Pome 
escaped with difficulty, with many broken 
hones. They afterwords got a passagu to 
England in tho Hopewell of Hull, which 
Edge chartered to carry home tho oil. In 
1612 Poole again went to Spitzborgon, hut 
apparently only for the fishing, and, having 
lulled a great many whales, brought home a 
friR cargo. Shortly after his return he was 
‘miserably and basely murdered betwixt 
Ratcliffe and London.’ 

{Broim’s Chmesis of the Unitod , Stales; I’ur. 
chas his Pilgrimes, iii. 401, 711, 713.] 

J. IC. L. 

POOLE, JOSHUA (J. 1640), was ad- 
mitted a Bubsizor at Clare Hall, Ouinhridgo, 
on 17 Jan. 1632, and was placed undor tho 
tuition of Barnabas Oley. He graduated 
M.A., and for some time had charge of a 
mivate school kept in the houso of one 
Francis Atkinson at Hadley, near Barnet in 
' Middlesex,’ os he desorihos it in ‘ ’riio Eng- 
lish Parnassus.’ Poole, who died before 1 667, 
uhlished: ‘The English Acoidoncm or a 
hort and Easy Way for the more Spoody 
Attaining to the Latins Tongue,’ 4to, 1640; 
reprinted 1666, and^with a slightly different 
title, 1670. ‘ The English Parnassus, or a 
Heine to EngUah Poesie,’ 8vo, 1667 (reprinted 
1677), thou^ a posthumous ;puhlioatiou, has 
a dedication to Francis Atkinson, in whose 
house it was compRed, signed by Poole, 
who has also prefixed ton pages of verso ad- 
dressed to ‘the hopeful young gontlemon liia 
scholars.’ 
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He also -wrote and prepared for palilica- 
tion a work on English rhetoric, hut it does 
not appear to have been printed. 

[Information kindly supplied by the master 
of Clare College ; the English Parnassus ; Addit. 
MS. 24491, f. 825.] G. T. D. 

POOLE, MAHIA (1770 P-1833), vocalist. 
[See Dioeonb.] 

POOLE or POLE, MATTHEW (1624- 
1679), biblical commentator, sou of Francis 
Pole, was born at York in 1624. His father 
was descended &om the Poles or Pools of 
Spinkhill, Derbyshire ; his mother was a 
daughter of Alderman Toppins of York. He 
was admitted at Emmanuel OoUege, Cam- 
bridge, on 2 July 16^ his tutor being John 
W orthington, D.D. Having graduated B, A. 
at the beginning of 1649, he succeeded 
Amthony Tockncy, D.D., in the sequestered 
rectory of St. Michael-le-Querne, then in the 
fifth massis of the London province, under 
the parliamentary presbyterianism. This was 
hia only preferment. He proceeded M.A. in 
1632. Two years later he published a small 
tract against John Biddle [q. v.] On 14 J uly 
1667 he was one of eleven Cambridge gra- 
duates incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 
occasion of Iho visit of Eichard Cromwell 
as chancellor. 

Li 1668 Poole published a scheme for a 
permanent fund out of which young men of 
promise were to be maintained daring their 
university course, with a view to the ministry. 
The plan was approved by Worthington and 
Tuokney, and had the sup^rt also of John 
Arrowsmith, D.D. [q.v.], ilalph Cud worth 
[q. T.], William Dil^gham, D.D. [q. v.],and 
Benjamin Whichcote. About 9007. wasraised, 
and it appears that William Sherlock, after- 
wards dean of St. Paul’s, received assistance 
from this fund during lua studies at Potor- 
house, Cambridge, till 1600, when he gra- 
duated B,A. The Eestoration brought the 
scheme to an end. 

Poole was a jure dimno presbyterian, and 
on authorised defender of t^ views on ordi- 
nation of the London provincial assembly, 
as formulated by William Blackmore [q.v.] 
Subsequently to the Eestoration, in a sermon 
(26 Aug. 1660) before the lord mayor (Sir 
Thomas Aleyn) at St. Paul's, he endeavoured 
to make a stand for simplicity of public 
worship, especially deprecating ‘ cariosity of 
voice and musical sounds in churches.’ On 
the passing of the Uniformity Act (1662) he 
resigned ms li-ring, and was succeeded by 
E. Booker on 29 Aug, 1662. His ‘ Vox 01a- 
mantis’ gives his view of the ecclesiastical 
sitnat-ion. Though he occasionally preached 


and printed a few tracts, he made no attempt 
to gather a congregation. He had a patri- 
mony of 1007. a year, on which he lived, 
lie was one of those who presented to the 
king ‘a cautious and moderate thanksgiving’ 
for the indulMnce of 15 March 1672, and 
hence were offered royal bounty. Burnet 
reports, on StUlingfleet’s authority, that Poole 
received for two years a pension of 607. 
Early in 1675 he entered with Baxter into 
a negotiation for comprehension, promoted 
by TElolson, which came to nothing. Ac- 
cording to Henry Sampson, M.D.[q, v.], Poole 
‘ first set on foot ’ the provision for a noncon- 
formist ministry and day-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

On Uie suggestion of WiUiam Lloyd (1627- 
1717) [q. v.j, ultimately bishop of Worcester, 
Poole undertook the ^reat work of his Mfe, 
the ' Synopsis ’of thecriticallabours of bibEcol 
commentators, He began the compilation 
in 1666, and laboured at it for ten years. 
His plan was to rise at three or four m the 
mommg, take a raw egg at eight or nine, and 
another at twelve, and continue at his studies 
tUl late in the afternoon. The oveuing he 
spent at some friend’s house, very frequently 
that of Henry Ashurst fq. v.], where ‘ he 
would be exceedingly but mnocently merry,' 
although ho always ended the day in ' grave 
and serious discourse,’ which he ushered in 
with the words, ‘ Now let us coll for a reckon- 
ing.’ The prospectus of Poole’s work bore 
the names of eight bishops (headed by Morley 
and Hacket) and five continental scholars, 
besides other divines. Simon Patrick (1626- 
1707) [q. V.], TUlotson, and Stillingfleet, with 
four laymen, acted as trustees of the subscrip- 
tion money. A patent for the work was ob- 
tained on 14 Oct. 1667. Thefirst volume was 
ready for the press, when difiiculties were 
raised by Cornelius Bee, pubUsher of -Ike 
‘ Critici Sacri' (1660, fol., nine vols.),who ac- 
cused Poole of inva^g his patent, both by 
citing authors reprinted in his collection, and 
by injuring his prospective sales. Poole had 
offered Bee a murth share in the property 
of the ' Synopsis,’ but this was declined. 
After pamphlets had been -written and legal 
opinions taken, the matter was referred to 
Henry Pierrepont, marquis of Dorchester 
[q. T.], and .^thur Annesley, first earl of 
Anglesey [q. v.], who decided in Poole’s 
favour. Bee’s name appears (1669) among 
the publishers of the ‘Synopsis,’ which was 
to have been completed in three folio volumes, 
but ran to five. Four thousand copies were 
printed, and quickly disposed of. The merit 
of Poole’s work depends portly on its wide 
range, as a compendium of contributions to 
textual interpretation, partly on the rare skill 

h2 
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■wMcli condenses into brief, crisp notes tba 
substance of mucb laboured comment. Rab- 
binical Eooices and Roman catholic com- 
mentators are not neglected ; little is toien 
from Calvin, nothing from Luther. The 
‘ Synopsis ’ being in Latin for scholars, Poole 
began a smaller series of annotations in Eng- 
lish, and reached Isaiah Iviii. ; the work was 
completed by others (the correct list is given 
inCAXAMT). j 

In his depositions relatire to the aueged 
‘ popish plot* (September 1678), Titus Oates 
[q, v.] had represented Poole as marked for 
assassination, in consequence of his tract 
(1066) on the ‘ Nullity of the Romish Faith.’ 
Poole gave no ore^t to this, till ha got a 
scare onietuming one eveningftom Aahurst’s 
house in company with Josian Ohorley [q. v.] 
When they reached the ‘passave which goes 
from ClerkenweU to St. John's Court,’ two 
men stood at the entrance ; one cried ‘ Here 
he is,’ the other replied ‘ Let him alone, for 
there i" somebody with him.’ Poole made 
up his mind that, but for Chorley’s presence, 
he would have been murdered. This, at any 
rate, is Chorley’s story. He accordingl^eit 
England, and settled at Amsterdam. Here 
he^ed on 13 Oct., new style, 1670. A 
suspicion arose that he had been poisoned, 
but it rests on no better mound than the 
wild terror ii^ired by Oates’s infamous 
fabrications. He was buried in a vault of 
the E^Rsh presbyterian church at Amster- 
dam. His portrait was engraved by R. "White. 
His wife, whose maiden name is not known, 
was buried on 11 Aug. 1668 at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, StlUin^eet preaching the funeral 
sermon. He left a son, who died in 1697. 
l^e commentator spelled his name Poole, 
and in Latin Polus. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Blasphemer slain 
with lie Sword of the Spirit or a Plea for 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit . . . against 
. . . Biddle,’ &c., lOSd, 13mo. 2. ‘ Quo War- 
ranto; or an Enquiry into the. . .Preach- 
ing of . . . Unordained Persons,’ &c., 1668, 
4to (this was probably written earlier, as it 
was drawn up by the appointment of the 
London provincial assembly, which amiears 
to have held no meetings after 1666 ; Wood 
mentions an edition, 1669, 4to). 8. ‘A Model 
for the Maintaining of Students ... at the 
"Universily , . . in order to the Ministry,’ &c., 
1668, 4to. 4. ‘A Letter from a London 
Minister to the Lord Fleetwood,’ 1669, 4to 
(dated 13 Bee.) 6. ‘Evangelical "Worship 
is Spiritual Worship,’ &c., 1660, 4to; with 
title ‘ A Reverse to Mr. Oliver’s Sermon of 
Spiritual Worship,’ &G., 1698, 4to. 6. ‘"Vox 
Clamontis in Deserto,’ &c., 1606, 8vo (in 
Latin). 7. ‘The Nullity of the Romish 


Faith,’ &c., Oxford, 1666, 8vo (Wood); 
Oxford, 1667, 12mo. 8. ‘ A Dialogue be- 

tween a Popish Priest and an English Pro- 
testant,’ &c., 1667, 8vo, often reprinted ; re- 
cent editions ore, 1840, 12mo (edited by Peter 
Hall [q. V.]) ; I860, 12mo (edited by John 
Gumming [q. v.]) 9. ‘ Synopsis Oriticorum 

aliorumque Sacree Soripturro Interpretum,’ 
&e., vol\,1669,fol.; vol.ii., 1671,fol. ; vol. 
iii., 1673, fol. ; vol. iv., 1674, fol. ; vol. v., 
1676, fol.; 2nd edit., Frankfort, 1678, fol., 6 
vole. ; 3rd edit., Utrecht, 1684-6, foL, 6 vols, 
(edited by John Leusden) ; 4th edit., Frank- 
fort, 1694, 4to, 6 vols. (vrith life) ; 6th edit., 
Frankfort, 1709-12, fol., 6 vols. (with com- 
ment on the Apocrypha). The ‘ Synopsis' 
was placed on the Roman Index by decree 
dated 21 April 1693. 10. 'A Seasonable 
Apology for Religion,’ Sea,, 1678, 4to. Poe- 
thumouB were 11. ‘His late Sayings a little 
before his Death,’ &o. [1679], broadsheet. 
12. ‘Annotations upon the Holy Biblo,’ &o,, 
16SS-6, fol., 2 vols. ; often roprintod ; lost 
edit. 1^0, 8vo, 3 vols. Four of his sermons 
are in the ‘ MomiM Exercises,’ 1060-76^1 o. 
He had a hand in John Toldervy’s ‘ The Foot 
out of the Snaro,’ 1666, 4to (a tract against 

uakera) ; he subscribed the epistle common- 

atory prefixed to Obrlstopbor Love’s pos- 
thumous ‘ Sinner’s Legacy,’ 1067, 4to ; he 
wrote a preface and memoir for the posthu- 
mous sermons (1077) of JamesNalton [q.v.]; 
also elegiac verses in memory of Jacob Stock, 
Richard "Vines, and Jeremy Whitaker. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 14 seq. ; Cnlamy’s 
CSoutinuation, 1727, i. 16 seq. ; Wood's FasH 
(Bliss), ii. 206; Reliquiee Baxteriamc, 1006, iii. 
167 ; Burnet's Own Time, 1724, i. 308 ; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, 1763, pp. 37 soq.; (irangor's 
Biogr. Hist, of England, 1779, iii. 311 ; Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, ii. 646; Ghalmers’a 
General Biogr. Diet., 1816, xxv. 164 soq.; 
Glaire’a Bictionnaire Universol dns Sciences Eo- 
disiastiques, 1868, ii. 1816 ; extract from Samp- 
son's Bay-hooh, in Christian Reformer, 1862, p. 
247; Foster’s Alnmni Oxou. 1891, iii, 1176.1 

A. G. 

POOLE, PAUL FALCONER (1807- 
1879), historiool painter, fourth son of .lames 
Paul Poole, a small grocer, wae horn at 4 3 Col- 
lege Street, Bristol, on 28 Deo. 1807. An 
elder brother, James Poole, a merchant, was 
mayor of Bristol in 1868-9, and chairman of 
the Taff "Vale Railway Compaq, and of 
the Bristol Booke Committee. He died on 
24 Dec. 1872, a^ed 76. 

_ Paulw^ baptieedinSt, Angustine'sChimch 
in that city on 22 July 1810 by the names of 
Paul ‘Fawkner.’ He received little gonoral 
education, and as on artist was almost entirely 
self-taught, to which cause must be asorihea 
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the imperfect drawing that is ohservahle in 
much (H his work. He came to London early, 
and in 18S0 exhibited at the Hoyal Academy 
his first picture, ‘ The W ell, a scene at N aples,' 
but during the next seven years his name does 
not appear in the catalogues. He, however, 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Society 
of British Artists and of the British Institu- 
tion, and from 1833 to 183S appears to have 
been living at Southampton. In 1837 he sent 
to the Eoyal Academy ‘Farewell I Fare- 
well I ’ and was afterwaras an almost constant 
contributor to its exhibitions. ‘The Eml- 
OTont’s Departm'e ’ appeared at the Eoyal Aca- 
demy in 1888, and was followed in 1810 by 
‘ The Eecruit ’ and ‘ Hermann and Borothea 
at the Fountain,’ in 1841 by ‘ By the Eivers 
of Babylon,’ a work of fine poetic feeling, and 
in 1843 by ‘ Tired Pilgrims ’ and ‘ Margaret 
alone at the Spinning-'Wheel.’ All these 
works were idyllic, but in 1843 he attracted 
much notice by his highly dramatic picture 
of ‘ Solomon Eagle aborting the people to 
Eepentance during the Plague of the year 
Ifife,’ a subject taken from Befoc’s ‘ History 
of the Plague,’ and described by Eedgrave 
as representing ‘the wild enthusiast, almost 
stark naked, calling down judgment upon the 
stricken city, the pan or bpning charcoal 
upon his head throwing a lurid limt around.’ 
The Hersvood gold medal of the Eoyal Man- 
chester Institution was awarded to him for 
this picture in 1846. He also, in 1843, seut 
to the Westminster HaU competition a 
spirited cartoon, the sulnect of which was 
‘The Beath of Eiug LeaT.’ In 1844 he sent 
to the academy ‘ The Moors beleaguered by 
the Spaniards m the city of Valencia,’ and in 
1846 ‘The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
Nunnery.’ He was elected an associate of the 
Eoyal Academy in 1846, and in 1847 gained 
a prize of 3002. in the Westminster HoU com- 
petition for his cartoon of ‘Edward’s Genero- 
sity to the People of Calais during the Siege 
of 1346.’ His subsequent contributions to the 
Eoyal Academy included, in 1848, ‘Eobert, 
Buke of Normandy, and Arietta; ’ in 1849, 
a picture in three compartments, containing 
scenes from Shakespeare's ‘Tempest;’ in 
1860, 'The Messenger announcing to Job the 
Irruption of the Sabsans and the Slaughter 
of the Servants,’ a work which has been de- 
scribed as ‘ a painted poem not unlike Mr. 
Browning’s verse;’ and in 1861 ‘The Goths 
in Italy,’ now in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
These were foUowed by ‘ The May Queen pre- 
paring for the Banco’ and ‘Marina singing to 
her father Pericles,’ in 1852; ‘The Song of 
the Troubadour,’ in 1864 ; ‘ The Seventh 
Bay of the Becameron : Philomena’s Song,’ 
in 1866 ; ‘ The Conspirators— the Midnight 


Meeting,’ in 1860 ; ‘A Field Conventicle,’ in 
1867 ; ‘ The Last Scene in King Lear (The 
Beath of Cordelia),’ in 1838, now in the 
South Kensington Museum ; and ‘ The Es- 
cape of Glaucus and lone, with the blind girl 
Nydia, from Pompeii,’ in 1860. In 1861 
Poole was elected a royal academician, and 
presented as his diploma work ‘Eemorse.’ 
His later works include the ‘ Trial of a Sor- 
ceress — the Ordeal by Water,’ 1803; ‘Light- 
ing the Beacon on the coast of Cornwall at the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada,’ 1864 ; 
‘Before the Cave oi Belorius,’ 1860; ‘The 
Spectre Huntsman,’ 1870 ; ‘ Guiderius and 
Arviragus lamenting the supposed death of 
Imogen,’ 1871 ; ‘ The Lion in the Path,’ 1873 ; 
‘Ez^el’s Vision,’ 1876, bequeathed by him 
to the National Gallery, but not a good 
example of his powers; ‘The Meeting of 
Oberon and Titanio,’ 1870; ‘The Bragon’s 
Cavern,’ 1877 ; ‘ Solitude,’ 1878 ; and ‘May 
Bay ’ and ' Imogen before the Cave of Bela- 
rius,’ 1879. These were his last exhibited 
works, and were typical examples of his 
idyllic and dramatic styles. His pictures owe 
much of their effect to his fine feeling for 
colour, the keynote of which was a tawny 
gold. He was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of Pamters in Water-Colours in 1878. 
Two of his drawings are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Twenty-six of his works 
were exhibited at the winter exhibition of 
the Eoyal Academy in 1884, together with a 
portrait-sketch by Frank Holl, E.A. 

Poole, who was a painter of great poetic 
imagmation and dramatic power, died at his 
residence. Uplands, Hampstead, on 23 Sept. 
1879, and was buried in l^gbgate cemetery. 
In manner unassuming, he was, in person, tim 
and spore, with grey eyes and a short beard. 
He married Hannah, widow of Francis Banby 
[q. V.], A.E.A., who also in early life resided 
m Bristol, and whose son, Thomas Banby, 
lived much with him. 

[Athenienm, 1879 , ii. 408 ; Art Journal, 1870 , 
pp. 283 , 278 ; Bncyclopsedia Britnnnioa, Oth 
emt. 1876 - 80 , ziz. 461 ; Bedgraves’ Century of 
Painters of the Englieh Sehool, 1800 , p, 367 ; 
Eoyal Academy Euibition Catalogues, 1830 - 
1879 ; British Institution Bzhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1830-42 ; Exhibition Catalogues 
of the Society of British Artists, 1830-41 ; 
Graves’s Dictionary of Artists, 1760 - 1880 ; 
information kindly communicated by Mr. E. B, 
Bowles of Clifton, and Mr. W. George of Bristol, 
and by Dr. Biobard Garnett, C.B.] B. £. G. 

POOLE, EEQINALB STUAET (1882- 
1896), orchmologist and orientalist, bom in 
London on 27 Feb. 1882, was the younger 
son of tlie Eev, Edward Eichurd Poole, M. A., 
ofTriuity Hall, Cambridge, and Sophia Poole 
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r q. T.lsiiter of Edward 'WilUamLane [q. _v.] 
July 1842 to October 1849he lived with 
his mother and her brother at CairOj where 
his education was directed by Lane and by 
t he Rev. G. S. Cautley . He began veiy eply 
to devote himself to the study of ancient 
Egypt, made minute researches in private 
cmlections of antiquities at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and twice ascended the KRa for 
the purpose of studying the monuments.^ The 
fruit of these labours was seen in a series of 
articles contributed, before he was seventeen, 
to the ‘Literary Gazette/ and republished in 
1851 under the title of ‘Horse ./Egyptiaose, 
or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt,’ at the 
instance of Algernon Percy, fourtn duke of 
Noithumberlaim [q. v.] By the duke's in- 
fluence he was admitted as an assistant in the 
department of antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, 26 Feb. 1852. When that department 
was rearranged in its present subdivisiona, 
he was assigned to the new department of 
coins and medals, of which he became assis- 
tant keeper in July 1866, and keeper, 29 Oct. 
1870. 

Poole's work as head of the coin depipt- 
ment is specially memorable for the initiation 
and superintendence of a system of scientific 
catalogues. While keeper he edited and 
collated thirty-five volumes, four of which 
and part of a fifth he wrote himself : viz. 
(in the ‘ Catalogue of Greek Coins),' ‘ Italy,’ 
1873) part of ‘ Sicily, ’1876) ‘Ptolemaic Kings 
of Egypt,’ 1883) and ‘Alexandria,’ 1892: 
and m the oriental series, ‘ Shahs of Persia,’ 
1887. Ouiinghisadministrationanewfeature 
was introduced in the exhibition of electro- 
types of select Greek coins and English and 
[talian coins and medalsin the Museum public 
galleries, for which ‘ Guides ’ were written by 
members of his staff ) and a plan was carried 
out of exposing to public view 8ucce.ssive 
portions ot the originm coin collections. By 
these methods, as well as by fioquent lec- 
tures and ^ a vast amount of mdividuol 
instmction freely given to numerous studeuts, 
he did much to encourage the study of numis- 
matics and medallic art, while inspiring hie 
assistants with on exalted standard of learned 
work. Outside his official work, he com- 
piled a laborious ‘ Catalogue of Swiss Goins ’ 
in tbe South Kensii^on Museum (1878), 
and wrote articles on Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
and other coins in the ‘Numismatic Chronicle’ 
and in the 'Ikaimactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature,’ in some of which he was the 
first to point out the value of Greek coins 
in illustrating classical literature and plastic 
art (FuErwABSGiiB, Matterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, ed. Sellers, 1894, p. 106). He also 
contributed an introductory essay to the 
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volume on * Coins and Medals,’ edited by 
his nephew, S. Lane-Poole, in 1885. _ Curing 
his keepership the department acquired the 
Wigan collection, the South Indian series of 
Sir Walter Elliot, and Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham's Bactrian cabinet, while It was 
owing to Poole’s negotiation that the collec- 
tions of the Bonk of England and of tho India 
Office were incorporated in tho British 
Museum. 

On Egyptology Poole lectured and wrote 
frequently, and some of his essays wci'e col- 
lected in 1882, with the title ‘ Oil iea of Egypt.’ 
He contributed numerous articles to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible’ (1860 et seq.); wrote 
‘ Egypt,’ ‘ Hieroglyphics,’ ‘ Numismatics,’ 
&c., for the eighth and ninth editions of the 
‘Encyclopradia IJritannica ) ’ road papers on 
Egyptian suUects before the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Royal Society of Literature) 
and was on occasional reviewer in the ‘ Aca- 
demy.' In 1809 he was sent by tho trustees 
of the BritishMuseum to report on antiquities 
at Cyprus and Alexandria, and the roault was 
the acquisition of the Lang and Han'is collec- 
tions. Inl883-6he was appointed to lecture 
on Greek, Egyptian, and medallic art to tho 
students of tiie Royal Academy, and in 1889 
he succeeded Sir OhorlesNewton as Yotespro- 
fessor of archteology at University Oolloge, 
where he converted whafc had been a swcial 
ebair of Greek arcbieology into a centre for in- 
struction in a wide range of orchDOological 
studies, llis own stimulating toaohing of 
Eg^tian, Assyrian, and Arab art and nnti- 
quiUes, and numismatics, was supplomontod 
by ths co-operation of spccialisls in other 
branches. In 1882 he joined Miss Amolia B. 
Edwards in founding tho Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which he devoted most of his spai’e 
time and energy during his last twelve years, 
and of which he was honorary soorotary and 
chief supporter until his death. He also 
founded, m conjunction with Mr. Logi'os, in 
1884, the Society of English Medallists, in 
the hope of develiming an improved style of 
medamc art. In 1876 hewas eloolod a oor- 
remondentof the Acad5mie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres of the i^’onch Institulo, and 
in 1880 he received the honorary dogreo of 
LL.D. at Cambridge. In 1898, aftor forty- 
one years’ public service, he rotirod from the 
keepership of coins, and, having resigned his 

f rotessorsuipin 1804 in consequence of failing 
ealth, died on 8 Feb. 1896 at^West Kensing- 
ton. He married in 1861 Eliza Christina 
Forlonge,hy whom he had four children, of 
whom three survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Poolo 
edited a short-lived magazine, the ‘ Monthly 
Review,’ 1866-7, to which ho was an oxton- 
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sire contributor; and-wrotojin collaboration 
■with bis mother, the descriptive letterpress of 
Ifritli’s ‘ Views in Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine.’ 

[Times, 0 Feb. 1893; Atheneeum, 16 Fab. 
1895; Liine-Poolo’sLifeofE. W. Lana, pp. 111- 
121 ; information from F. A. Eaton, secretary of 
the Boyal Academy; personal knowledge and 
private information.] 

POOLE, ROBEET (1708-1763), medical 
and theological writer, was born in 1708, 
but his parentage cannot be traced. Nearly 
aU that con be found out about this singular 
man is derived from his own writings. He 
states that after studying some years in the 
[‘Congregational PundT academy of arts 
and sciences under Professor Eames [see 
E.tMBs, Jonir], and attending some courses 
of anatomy under Br. Nichds, professor of 
anatomy at O^ord. and of chemist^ under 
Dr. Pemberton, protessor of physic at Gresham 
College, he entered (2 March 1738) as a 
physician’s pupil at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he followed the practice chienv of 
Dr. Wilmot. His studies continued about 
three years, and in May 1741 he set out on 
e journey to France, his chief object bein^ 
to obtain a degree in medicine from the uni- 
versity of Eheims. _ On 16 July 1741, after 
one day’s examination in Latin, he received 
his diploma, and, having visited the hos- 
pitals in Paris and studied there, returned 
by way of Holland to his home at Isling- 
ton after three months’ absence. He would 
seem subsequently to have practised as a 
physician, for on the foundation of the Mid- 
dlesex Infirmary (afterwards the Middle- 
sex Hosjiital) in 1746 he became physician 
to the institution, but resigned in October 
1746, when the constitution of the infirmary 
was altered (see Ebasmub 'Wimon, History 
of the Middlesex Hospital, 1846, pp. xiv, 3, 
183). He was appointed in 1746 ^ysician 
to the small-pox hospital, which ho had as- 
sisted to found, but resigned this office in 
1748. 

Poole's medical career was not a long one, 
for in October 1748 he embarked on a vovage 
to Gibraltar and the West Indies, chiefly, it 
would seem, for the sake of his health, and 
visited Barbados, Antigua, and other islands. 
In June 1749 he was attacked with fever. 
His diarj^ which is minutely kept, ends on 
0 July. He returned home, however, since 
he was buried at Islii^on on 8 June 1762 
(Ltsons, Environs qf London, 1796, iii. 168). 
The jom-nals of this voyage were published 
after his death, under the title of ' The Bene- 
ficent Bee,’ with an anonymous preface which 
ends with these words : ' The present and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures was 
his principal concern, and he spent his for- 


tune, his health, nay, even his life, in order 
to promote it.’ These words indicate Poole’s 
hi^ character and aims. He was not only 
a physician, but a religious enthusiast, who, 
as a Mend and follower of George Whitfield, 
was not ashamed of being called a methodist. 
During his hospital studies and on his travels 
he busied himself in religious exhortation 
and in distributing good books. His profes- 
sional life was too short to be productive. 
He was a most industrious student and an 
indefatigable taker of notes, but evidently 
by his private fortune independent of his pro- 
fession. He appears not to have been mamed, 
and never belonged to the College of Phy- 
sicians. His portrait, a mezzotint by J. Faber 
after Augustus Armstrong, is prefixed to his 
first volume of travels. It gives his age, in 
1743, as thirty-five. 

Poole’s writings form two groups. The 
flffst group were published with the pseudo- 
nym of TheophUus Philanthropos. They are 
as follows, all being printed at London in 
8vo. The editions mentioned are those in 
the British Museum. 1. 'A Friendly Cau- 
tion, or the first Gift of Theophilus Philan- 
thropos,’ 1740. 2. ‘ The Christian Muse, or 
Second Gift of Theophilus PhilanthroMs,’ 
2nd edit. 1740. This is in verse. 8. ‘The 
Christian Convert, or the Third Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropes,’ 1740. 4. * A Token 
of Christian Love, or the Fourth Gift of 
Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 1740. 6. *A 

Physical Vade-mecum, or Fifth Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropos,’ 1741. 6. ‘Serimhic 
Love tendered to the Immortal Soul, or 
the Sixth Gift of Theophilus Fhilanthro- 
poB,’ 4th edit. 1740. The first four ‘Gifts’ 
and the sixth are aU of the same kind, 
being short books or tracts of an edifying 
and devotional character. They are adorned 
with extraordinary allegorical ftontispieces, 
engraved on copper, in some of which the 
author’s portrait is introduced. These tracts 
were on sale at 8d, or 1«. each, but were also 
to be had, if desired, gratis, with a small 
charge for binding, beingevidentlymeantalso 
for private distribution. The fifth ‘Gift’ is 
entirely different. It contains a full de- 
scription of St. Thomas’s Hospital in his time, 
its buildings, arrangements, and staff, with 
a complete copy of the ‘Dispensatory’ or 
pharmacopoeia of that hospital, as well as of 
those of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hos- 
pitals. Drawn up with great care, it is an 
important historical memorial of hospital 
affairs and medical practice in the eighteenth 
centiuy. This also hos, in some copies, a 
curious allegorical frontispiece, and in one 
copy wo have found the portrait of the 
autW. The authorship of these works is 
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established not only by the dedications and 
other personal details, hut by allusions to 
them in the acknowledged works of the 
author. 

The works published in Poole’s own name 
are : 1. ‘ A Journey from London to France 
and Holland, or the Traveller’s Useful Vad^ 
mecum, by E. Poole, Dr. of Physiek,’ vol. i. 
2nd edit. London, 1746 ; vol. ii. 1760. This 
work contains a minute journal of the au- 
thor's travels, with interesting remarks on 
the Paris hospitals, freely intersperaed with 
religious and moral reflections. The bulk 
is made out with a Freneh grammar, a 
sort of gazetteer of Europe, and other infor- 
mation for travellers. 2. ‘The Beneficent 
Bee, or TraveUer’s Companion; a Voyage 
from London to Gibraltar, Barbados, Anti- 
gua, &c., by H. Poole, M.D.,’ London, 1763. 
5liis is a traveUer’s journal of the same 
character as the former. All Poole’s works 
display minute accuracy, a thirst for in- 
formation of all kinds, and a passion for sta- 
tistics, besides the personal characteristics 
already mentioned. 

[Fools's YToiks ; cf. a fuller account of some 
of them by Dr. "W. S. Ohurch in St. Bortholo- 
msv’s Hospital Beports, xz. 279, and zzi. 232 ; 
Kotes and Quories, 2nd ser. i, 77.] J. F. P> 

POOLE, SOPHIA (1804-1891), author 
of the ‘Englishwoman in Egypt,' was the 
youngest child of theHev. Theoplulus Lone, 
D.C.L., prebendary of Hereford, where she 
was bom on 16 Jon. 1804, and the sister of 
Edward 'William Lane [q.v.] In 1829 she 
married Edward Bichoid Poole, M.A. of 
Trinity HaU, Cambridge, barrister-at-law, 
but recently admitted to holy orders, a 
notable book-coEector and bibliographer, an 
intimate of Thomas FzognaU Dibdin [q. v.], 
and anonymous author of ‘The CflaBBicm 
Collector’s Vede hlecum’ (1822). In 1812 
Mrs. Poole and her two sons accompanied 
her brother to Egypt, and Bred in C wo for 
seven years, where she visited some of the 
harims of Mohammad ’All's family, and ob- 
tained a considerable knowledge of domestic 
life in Mohammadan sodety, as jet but 
slightly modified by western influences. The 
resuLts of her expenences were embodied in a 
series of letters, published under title of 

‘The Englishwoman in EotV “ Knight's 
weekly volumes (2 vols. IB&jaud a second 
series forming vol. iii. 1846). The hook sup- 
plies a true and simple picture of the life 
of the women of Empt, together with his- 
torical notices of Cairo — these last were 

'■l' II fi*nTVl T nna^a ^0'y|g0g hV him 
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younger son, Begiuald Stuart Poole [q. v.], 
in a series of descriptions of Frith’s ‘ Photo- 
graphic Views of Egypt, Sinai, and Pales- 
tine’ (1860-1). After the early education of 
her children, her life was mainly devoted to 
her brother, Edward Lane, up to bis death 
in 1876 ; and her last years were spent in her 
younger son’s house at the British Museum, 
where she died, 6 May 1891, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

The altler SOU, Edwaed Stanldt Poold 
(1830-1807), was an Arabic scholar, and 
edited the new edition of his uncle Lane’s 
‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ (8 vols. 1869), 
and the fifth edition of ‘The Modern Egyp- 
tians’ (1860); he also wrote many articles 
for Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ besides 
contributing to the eighth edition of tho ‘ En- 
cyclopcedia Britannica,’ and occasionally to 
periodical literature. lie became chief clerk 
of the science and art departmout, and died 
prematurely on 12 March 1867, leaving two 
sons, Stanley Lano-Poole and Ecginald L. 
Poole. 

[Privata information.] 

POOLE, THOMAS (1706-1837), frioiid 
of Coleridge, eldest son of Thomas Poole, 
tanner, of Nether Stowey, Someraot, was 
born atNether Stowey on 14 November 1766, 
The fhther, a rough tradesman, brought up 
the son to his own husmesa, and thought 
book-learning undesirable. The youiigor 
Thomas was never sent to a good Bohool, and 
resented his father's system. Ho managed 
to educate himself, and learnt French and 
Latin with the help, in later yoare, of a 
French emigrant priest. He stuck to his 
business not the less; and in 1790 was 
elected delegate by a meeting of tauiicrs at 
Bristol, who wished to obtain from Pitt 
some ebanges in the duties affeotiug the 
trade. He visited Loudon on this orraud in 
1791, and was afterwards engaged in pre- 
paring memorials to Pitt. About 1793 ho 
seems to have carried out a plan for improv- 
ing his knowledge of busmess by woriting 
as a common tanner in a yard near London. 
A story that while thus working ho mode 
acquaintance with Coleridge, thou in tho 
dragoons, seems to bo inconsislont with 
dates (SAin)£'0]£D, Thomas JPoole and his 
Fiiendsj pp. 64, 70-84). Upon his faCior’a 
death m July 1796, Pode inherited tho 
business, He met Coleridge, probably for 
the first time, in 1794, and dosciibes the 
‘ Pantisoorocy ’ sehome. Poole was a whig 
rather than a Jacobin, but sympathised with 
the revolution in its earlier phases. Cole- 
ridge and his Mends wore on the same side 
at this time. An intimacy soon began, and 
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in September 1705 Coleridge again visited 
Stowey, when Poole wrote an enthusiaetic 
copy of verses about his friend, Poole su^ 
ported the ‘'Watohman.’ in 1796, in which 
Coleridge also published a paper of his 
upon the slave trade. He got up a small 
subscription of 40/., which was presented 
to Coleridge on the failure of the periodical, 
and which was repeated in 1797. Poole 
found Coleridge a cott^e at Nether Stowey 
at the end of 1796. He also became inti- 
mate with Thomas Weda^ood and his 
brothers, to whom he introduced Coleridge. 
A lifelong friendship with ^ Humphiy 
Davy was another result of the same con- 
nections. The Mendship with Coleridge 
continued after Coleridge^s voyage to Ger- 
many, and Mrs. Coleridge wrote annual 
letters to Poole for many years, showing 
her confidence in his contiaued interest. In 
October 1800 he wrote some letters upon 
‘ Monopolists and Farmers ’ which Coleridge 
published, with some alterations, in the 
‘ Morning Post,’ and which are r^rinted in 
Coleridges ‘Essays on his own Times’ (iL 
413-66). In 1801 a slight tiff, arising firom 
Poole’s unwillumness or inability to lend 
as much as CiDleridge had oused, was 
smoothed over by on affectionate letter from 
Coleridge on the death of Poole’s mother. 
In 1807 Coleridge again visited Poole at 
Stowey after his retivrn from Malta, when 
De Quincey, then making his first acquain- 
tance with Coleridge, also saw Poole. In 
1809 Poole advanced money for the ‘ Friend.’ 
He corresponded with Coleridge occasionally 
in later years. He contributed to the 
Bup;^ort of Hartley Coleridge at Oxford, 
received him during vacations, and took 
his side in regard to the expulsion from 
Oriel. He saw Coleridge for the last time 
in 1834, and offered help for the intended 
biography. 

Coleridge’s correspondence shows that he 
thoroughly respected the Mndness and 
common sense of Poole, who even ventures 
remarks upon philosophical questions. Al- 
though seff-taught, Poole had made a good 
collection of bo^s, and he was active in all 
local matters. He kept up a book society ; 
was an active si^porter of Sunday-schools, 
and formed a ‘Female Friendly Society.’ 
He was also much interested in the poor laws, 
and in 1804 was employed by J(^ Pick- 
man [q. v.]in making on abstract of returns 
ordered by the House of Commons from 
arish overseers (printed in May 1805). In 
805 Poole took into partnership Thomas 
Ward, who had been apprenticed to him in 
1796, and to whom he Mt the ^arge of the 
business, occupying himself ohiefiy in farm- 


ing. Poole was a man of rough exterior, 
with a loud voice injured by excessive snuff; 
abnormally sharp-tempered and overbearing 
in a small society. His apology for call- 
ing a man a ‘fool’ ended, ‘But how could 
you be such a damned fool P ’ He was, how- 
ever, heartily respected by all who really 
knew him ; a staunch friend, and a sturdy 
advocate of liberal principles; straightfor- 
ward and free from vanity. He died of 
pleurisy on 8 Sept. 1837, having been 
vigorous to the last. He never married, but 
was strongly attached to his niece, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of his brother Bichard, a 
doctor, who died in 1798, just at the time 
of her birth. Elizabeth was the ‘ E ’ of Mrs. 
Hemble’s ‘ Becords of my Childhood,’ and 
married Archdeacon Sandford, 

[Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, 2 vols. Svo, 1888; Life of Coleridge by 
L Dykes Campbell.] L. S. 

POOE, or PAUPEB, HBBBEBT (d. 
1217), bishop of Salisbury, was son of Bi- 
chard of Hchester, bishop of Winchester [see 
Biohabp] (Madox, Forrtadare Anglhamum, 
pp. 47, 62). Bichard Poor [q. v.], who suc- 
ceeded him as bishop of Salisbury, was his 
younger brother. Dr. Stubbs sug^sts that 
he was connected with Boger Poor [see 
Koode], and therefore also with Boger of 
Salisbury and Bichard FitzNeale. Canon 
Bich Jones conjectured that Poore was in 
this case the equivalent not of ‘pauper,’ but 
of ‘ puer ’ or the Norman ‘ peer,’ a knight or 
cadet of good family (cf. Anglo-Saxon ‘ cild ’). 
He has mso pointed out that near Tarrant in 
Dorset, where Herbert’s brother Bichord was 
bom, there ore places called Poorstock and 
Poorton. 

Herbert was probably employed under 
his &ther in the exchequei^ but the first 
mention of him is in 1176, when he was one 
of the three archdeacons appointed by Arch- 
bishop Bichord of Canterbury ; afterwards, 
in 1I80, the archbishop reverted to the 
ancient practice, and made Herbert sole 
archdeacon. On 11 Dec. 1183 Herbert, in 
hiscapacity of archdeacon, enthroned Walter 
de Coutances [q. v.] as bishop of Lincoln, 
On 26 July 1184 he was one of the com- 
missioners sent by Henry H to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, to warn them 
to prepare for the election of an archbishop 
(Gbeyabd, i. 309). From 1186 to 1188 he 
had custody of the see of Salisbury (Madox, 
'Hist, of &c1iegvsir, i. 311, 634). Herbert 
was a oanon of Lincoln and of Salisbury. 
Li May 1186 the chapter of the former see 
elected him as their bishop, but Henry II 
refused his consent. A little later the 
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majority of the eanoiis of Salidbury, in their 
turn, chose Herbert for bishop, aud on 
14 Sept. 1186 the king gave his assent ; but 
the minority appealed to the pope, on the 
ground that Herbert was the son of a con- 
cubine, and the election came to naught 

Geita Ilenrki, i. 346, 353), On 39 Sept. 

186 Herbert enthroned his successful rival, 
Hugh, as bishop of Lincoln. In May _1193 
he appealed to the pope against the election of 
Hubert "Walter as archbishop, on the ground 
that the king was in captivity and the Eng- 
lish bishops were not present at the election 
(Eoo. Hot. iii. 213). In 1194 the canons 
of SaUshupy, having no dean, vinanimonsly 
elected Herbert for their bishop. The elec- 
tion was confirmed by Archbishop Hubert on 
29 April. Herbert was at this time only 
in deacon’s orders, but on 4 June he was 
ordained priest, and on 5 June was conse- 
crated by Hubert in St. Katharine’s Chapel 
at Westminster. He was enthroned at 
Sdlisbury on 13 June. 

From 1193 to 1198 Herbert was one of 
the jastlces before whom fines were levied. 
On 10 June 1196 he was at Rouen with 
Walter of Coutances. At the council of 
Oxford in February 1198, when Hubert de- 
manded in the king’s name a force of three 
hundred knights to be paid three shillings a 
day each, Herbert, who represented the older 
traditions of the exchequer, supported St. 
Hugh of Lincoln in his successful resistance 
to the demand (Jfrtywa Vita 8, Hugonia, pp. 
248-9). For his share on this occasion 
Herbert was, by Richard’s orders, deprived 
of his possessions in England, and compelled 
to cross over to Normandy ; bathe was soon 
reconciled to the king, and returned home on 
8 June. He was present at the coronation 
of John on 27 May 1199. On 19 Sept. 1200 
he was one of the papal delegates who sat 
at Westminster to effect a reconciliation 
between Archbishop Geoffrey andthechapter 
of York, and on 22 Nov. was at Lincoln 
when the king of Scots did homage to John. 
On 14 Dec. 1201 he was summoned to join 
the king in Normandy. His name occuin 
on 2 Jan. 1203 as receiving a present of six 
tuns of wine {Cal. JRot. Claus, i. 37). In 
1207 Herbert fled to Scotland with Gilbert 
de GlwviUe [q. v.] to escape the constant 
vexation from the king. However, on 
27 May 1208, he was present at Ramsbury 
{Sag, 8, Osmund, i. 190). On 21 Jan, 1209 
Innocent HI wrote to Herbert with regard 
to the dower of Berengaria, widow of Ri- 
chard I, and on 14 May directed him, in con- 
junction with Gilbert de GlanvUle, to publish 
the interdict {Cal. Papal JRegistera, i. 33, 
35 j Miosn, Patrologia, eexvi. 268), In 1212 


Herbert and Gilbert do Glauvillo were en< 
trusted with a mission to release the Scots 
from their allegiance to John, During the 
interdict Herbert had been deprived of the 
lands of his see, but restitution was ordered 
to be made on 18 July 1213 {Cal. Mot. Pai, 
p, 101). After this there is no reference 
of importance to Herbert. He died in ] 217, 
according to some statements on 9 May, 
but other authorities give 6 Feb. His obit 
was observed at Salisbury on 7 Jan. He 
was buried at Wilton. Herbert is note- 
worthy in the history of the see of Salisbury 
for having conceived the design of removing 
it from Old Saium to a more suitable site 
on the plain. He obtained the sanction of 
Richard I through the aid of Hubert Walter 
and his desi^, which was delayed by the 
troubles of the n^t reign, was evonlunlly 
carried out by his brother and successor, 
Richard Poor {Meg. 8, Omnund, ii, 3, 4; 
Petub of Bloib, Epistola 104). A loiter 
from Peter of Blois to Herbert consoling 
him on liis afflictions apparently belongs to 
1198 {ib. Epist. 246). 

[Annales Monastic!, Roger of Ilorodcn, Ralph 
de Diceto, Oervaso of Canterbury, Roger of 
Wendover, Gesta Ecnrici Seoundi (attributed to 
Benedict of Peterliorough), Regiatar of S. Os- 
mund, Sarum Charters (all in Rolls Ser.) ; T.o 
Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 38, ii. 605 ; Stubbs's 
Preface to Hovedon, vol. iv. p. xci ; Cossan’s 
Lives of Bisbopsof Salisbory; Wiltshire Arebteo- 
logical Magaaine, iviii. 217-21, art. by W. It. R 
Jones; Foss’s Judges of England, 1. 106-0; 
Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II ; Ifoaro’s History 
of Wiltshire, vi, 37; other nntboritics qnoted.l 

0. L. If. 

POOR, POORE, POURB, or LE POOR, 
RICIIARO {d, 1237), bishop of Ohicliesler, 
Salisbury, and Durham, was younger brother 
of Bishop Herbert Poor [q, v.] and son of 
Richard of Ilchesler, bishop of Winchester 
[see Richabd] (Madox, Form, Angl., noted 
by Stubbs, Inirod. to Moveden, vol. iv. p, 
xci n.) He was therefore technically ille- 
gitimate, and obtained on that account a dis- 

f ensalion to hold his benefices in January 
206 (Bliss, Papal Megisiers, p. 21). la 
1197 or 1198 he was elected donn of (Old) 
Sarum, where he hold the prebend of Oliar- 
minslor (Ann. Mon. ii. 66 ; Dicdto, ii. 169), 
A man of ability and learning, he was instru- 
mental in perfecting the cathodral statutes 
by the important ‘ Nova Oonstitulio ’ of 
1213-14 (printed in Meg. 8. Osmund, i. 874- 
379), In 1204 he went to Rome to pio- 
secule his candidaturo for the bishopric of 
Winchester ; but Peter dos Rooboa [q, v.] 
was consecrated. Similarly, about 121 3, his 
election by the monks to the see of Diu- 
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ham, after being ‘ hidden under a bushel ’ for 
five months, was quashed by Innocent III 
(CoLDiiTGHAJr, xxi, xxiii, in Hist. JDunelm, 
Script, pp. 29-51). In 1314, on the removal 
of tbe papal interdict, he was elected to the 
see of Qiuchcster, To his cathedral he gave 
the manor of Amport, Hampshire, and en- 
dowed a prebend with the church of Hove 
(SrnPHEirs, Chichester, pp. 72-3). In 1216 
he is mentioned os one of the executors of 
Eling John. 

In 1217 he was translated to Salisbury, 
to the general joy, as he had been ‘pngil 
fidelis et eximius’ against the anti-national 
claims of the dauphin Louis (Waeda, pp. 4, 
5). In 1332 he was one of the arbitrators who 
gave the award exempting the abbey of West- 
minster from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London (Matt. PABia,iii.76i Wilkins, t7oM. 
i. 698). In August 1223 he was one of the 
four bishops sent on tbe death of Philippe Au- 
gusta to demand Normandy from Lonis VIII 
plATT. Pakis, iii. 77 ; Akji. Mon. iii. 81). 

But the moat important wort of Poore’s 
life was the removal of the see of Salisbury 
to New Sarum, and the erection of the pre- 
sent magnificent Early-English cathedral of 
Salisbury. This plan had been long con- 
templated (see letters of Peteb of Blojs, 
e.g. No. lOl; Matt. Pabib, iii. SOI ; Sarum 
Charters, pp. 207-9 : Set/. S, Osmund, vol. ii. 
pp. cii-ovi, 1-17, 87 sqq. ; Wilkins, Cone. 
I. 661 Mq. j Dodswobth, Salisbury, pp. 107- 
131). Eventually the bishop, with the chap- 
ter’s concurrence, sent special envoys to 
Borne, obtained finm Ilonorius III a buU 
dated 29 March 1219, and chose a site <in 
dominio suo proprio’ named Myrfleld or 
Miryfield, i.e. Mayfield (Willis), Merry- 
field (Godwin), or Maerfelde = boundary-field 
(Jones). A wooden chapel and cemetery 
were at once provided, and some of the canons 
sent to collect funds in various dioceses. The 
formal 'transmigratio’ was on 1 Nov., and 
the foundations were laid with great solem- 
nity on 38 April 1220, the bishop layiim five 
stones— for the pope, Lawton, himseliViiiarl 
William and Countess Ela of Salisbury — 
and the work soon received the support of 
the king and many nobles (Wanda, pp. 6-16; 
Matt. Pabib, iii. 891 ; Ann. Mon, i. 60, 
which says that Paudulph laid the five 
stones). A poem on the subject by the 
court poet, Henry d’Avronches (cf. Wab- 
lON, Hist, of Poetry, i. 47), exists in the 
Cambridge University Library, and is quoted 
by Matthew Paris. 

The work went on quietly for five years, 
and the bishop must have full credit for the 
organisation and the provision of funds for 
the work. On 28 Sept. 1326 he consecrated 


a temporary high altar in the lady-chapel, 
and two others at the end of the north and 
south aisles, endowing the ‘vicars choral’ 
with the church of Bremhill {Sarum Char- 
ters, pp. 116-19), or possibly that of Laver- 
stock (Leland, Insor.), which is still served 
bj them. Next day the public consecra- 
tion of the whole site took place, Langton 
preaching to an enormous audience ; the 
king and the justiciar (De Burgh) come on 
2 Oct. and again on 38 Dec. (Wanda, pp. 
38-40). In March 1236 Poore administered 
the last sacrament to William de Longesp4e 
[q. v.], the first person to be buried m the 
cathedral {ib, p. 48 ; Matt. Pabis, Hist. Min. 
iL 280), and on 4 June translated from Old 
Sarum the bodies of Bishops Osmund, Bogcr, 
and Joscelln. A letter dated 16 July 1228, 
in which he urges the chapter to press Gre- 
gory IX to canonise Osmund, is the latest 
document in which Poors is described as 
bishop of Sarum (Wanda, p. 88). 

Poore also commenced the episcopal palace, 
and built the original ‘aula’ and ‘camera’ 
(1321-2) with the undercroft. He greater 
part of his work, recently identified, still re- 
mains as tbe nucleus of the present building 
(Bishop [Wordsworth] of Salisbrny's ‘ Lec- 
ture,’ in Wilts Areh. Mag. vol. xxv.) He 
carefully organised the cathedrol system by 
important statutes passed by the chapter 
under his infiuence {Heg. 8. Osmund, ii. 18, 37, 
42). His Salisbury constitutions (dated by 
Spelmon e. 1217, and by Wilkins c. 1223) 
bear a strong resemblance to those supposed 
by Wilkins to hove been promulgated by 
BichardDe Marisco [q. v,] at Durham about 
1220 (cf. Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 699, Labbe’s 
‘ Concilia,’ xi. 24.5-70, and ‘ Sarum Charters,’ 
pp. 138-68). Bishop Wordsworth is of 
opinion that the Durham constitutions are 
of later date, and are simply Poore’s own 
revision for use at Durham of his Sarum 
constitutions. Poore is now considered 
to be responsible for the final form of 
‘the use of Sarum’ tcf. Fbebd, Use <f 
Sarum). 

For the city of New Sarum Poore pro- 
cured a charter from Henry III about 1220, 
besides those which he gave himself, and 
the systematic arrangement of the town 
in rectangular ‘ places ’ or ‘ tenements,’ still 
known as squares or chequers, is attributed 
to him. Tradition connects his name with 
the foundation of the still existing Hospital 
of St. Nicholas by Harnham Bridge. It is 
clear that he assisted it, and procured the 
donations of Ela of Salisbury (c. 1327) ; but 
the ‘ ordinatio ’ of 1246, providing for the 
master, eight poor men, andiour poor women, 
assigns the honours of founder to Bishop 
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Bingham (Hatohee and Bensoit, pp. 38-49, 
documents 732-6, and in Saruni UhuTters^ 
pp. 295-300 ; Tashee, Not. Mon , ; DesbaIiE, 
jUiin. vi. 778). 

In 1228 Poore was translated to the see 
of Burliam by a bull dated 14 May (Mist. 
Dunelm. Script, app. lii. ; cf. GBHEirv7Eix, 
jPsodarium Prioratus Dunelmends, pp. 212- 
217). On 22 July he received the tempo- 
ralities, though the king took the unpre- 
cedented stCT of retaining the castles of 
Durham andNorham (IIuiCHiiraow, Durham, 
i. 200). Poore wrote a letter of farewell to 
Sarum on 24 July, and was enthroned at 
Durham on 4 Sept. (Geatsianes in Si»t. 
Dun. Scr. p. 37, where 1226 is an obvious 
slip). At Durhm he maintained good rela- 
tions with the convent, and dis^arged a 
‘debitum inoestimabile’ of more than forty 
thousand marks left on the see. The Eorly- 
English eastern transept of the ' Nine Altars,’ 
commonly assigned to him, may have been 
projected, but w as not commenced till 1242 
Qbben^weil, Durham, Cathedral, p. 37). In 
232 the pope ordered him to iniiuire into 
the outrages against Bomon clerics in the 
northern province (Mah. PA3na, iii, 218). 
His latest appearance in public affairs is as 
one of the witnesses to HeuCT lEL'a confirma- 
tion of Magna Charta in 1236 (Ann. Mon. 

i. 103). 

About 1230 he had refounded at Tarrant 
Eainston (which has been claimed as his 
birthplace) a small house for three Cistercian 
nuns and their servants, the site of which is 
now included in Preston or Crawford Tarrant 
(Hutciues, Dorset, iii. 118-19). He made 
the control of it over to Henry XH’s sister 
Johanna, queen of Scotland, who was buried 
therein 1288 (Matt. Pabib, Chrim. Maj. 
iii. 479) ; it was consequently colled ‘Locus 
Benedictus Heginse super Tarent.’ 

Poore died on 16 April 1237 at Tarrant 
(Matt. Paeis, Chron. Maj, iii. 892, Mist. Meg. 

ii. 396). A blundering inscription, now lost, 
copied by Leland (Itin. iii. 62), in the lady- 
chapel at Salisbury, states that his body was 
buned there and his heart at Tarrant. Ac- 
cording to Tanner (quoting wrongly Whae- 
TOir, Saer.), he was interred in Dor- 
hamchapter-house But Graystanes states 
explicitly (l.e.) that he died and was buried 
atTarraut, ‘sicut vivens prceceperat.' Acoffin 
slab, found about 1860 under the ruins of 
the abbey chapel at Tarrant, and now in the 
church of Tarrant Crawford, is not impro- 
bably that which coyered the bishop’s body 
(cf. Eey. E. Hiuhtoe, last JRestinff-plaee qf 
a Scottish Quern emd a Great JSngUsh Bishop, 
p. 8). An effigy in Purheok marble in SaUs- 
buiy Cathedral on the north side of the high 


altar, formerly said to bo Poore’s, is now 
believed to represent his successor, Bisho; 
Bingham. 

The ‘ Ancren Eiwle,’ a treatise in Middle 
English on the duties of monastic life— also 
found in a Latin version as ‘ Eegulss Incla- 
sarum * — is said in an ear^ manuscript to 
have been addressed by Simon of Ghent, 
bishop of Salisbury (1297-1316), to his owa 
sisters, who were anchoresses at Tarrant, 
But it is attributed by its editor, the Ilev. J, 
Morton (Camden Soo. 1863), to Bishop Poore, 
on the ground that in lau^age it belongs to 
the eauiei port of the thirteenth century, 
and is likely to have been written by the 
founder of the religious house at Tarrant, 
The author quotes freely from the Latin 
fathers, Bernard, Anselm, and even Ovid and 
Horace (Moeioe, Inlrod. pp. xv, xvi). It ie 
considered ‘ one of the most perfect modeh 
of simple natural eloquent prose in our lan- 
guage. ... As a pictui’e of contomporary 
life, manners, and feeling it cannot be oven 
estimated’ (Swnur, Mrst Middle Dnglisk 
Primer, pp. vi, vii). 

Various letters of Poore ore printed by Ca- 
non Eich Jones (JReg. 8. Osmund, tend. Sarvm 
Charters-, see also Hatohue and Bekboit, 
WiiEiHB, and HuTomNsoir). His Salisbury 
seal is in Dodsworth (ffi, 8), and in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Seals of Bishops of Salisbury’ 
(reprinted from ‘ Archteolo^col J oumal,' vol, 
xlv.), p. 12. The Dui'hom seal in Siutees 
(i. pi. 1 . 8) is clearly his. The counter-seal, 
representing the Virgin and Child between 
two well-modelled churches with spires, may 
indicate an intention of completing both Im 
cathedrals by central spires, such as was 
actually erected at Salisbu^. 

The bidiop was identified first by Panel- 
roE, and lately by Sir Travers Twiss (Dale 
Magaane andPemmo, No. ccxoii. May 1894), 
with &0AEDT7S ANaiiotrs, the ‘ pioneer of 
scientific judicial procedure in the twelfth 
century.’ Panoirofi (<f. 1609) statoa that 
Eicordus Anglicus was sumamed Pauper, 
and that he was so poor that ho and two 
ehamber-fellowB at Bologna possossod be- 
tween them only one academic hood (oerai- 
tiuTrC), which they wore in turns to enable 
them to attend the public lecliiresi This 
story is a common fable ; and it is impossible 
to determine whether Panofroli (whose work 
was published in 1637) had any evidence 
for assigmni' Eicardns the name Pauper or 
Poor. Haiti and Pattorini (He Claris Aredd- 
gymnam JBonmienm Prqfessori&us, ed. 0. 
Albicini, i. ii. 886) and Savigny express 
an unfavourable view of the accuracy of 
Panciroli, andBethman-Hollweg pronounces 
the whole etatement ‘ durchaus fabelhaft.’ 
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Bishop Poore is called ‘ magister ’ in ‘Flores 
Hi&toriarmn ’ (ii. 156), and ‘ bumme literatus’ 
by Wanda ; but there is no allusion to hk 
eminence as a jurist or canonist ; nor is there 
any trace of special knowledge in his con- 
stitutions or in the ‘ Ancren Eiwle.’ More- 
over, Bicardus Anglicus of Bologna may 
probably be identified with the ‘Bicardus 
Anglicus, doctor Farisiensis,’ of a bull of 
Honorius III, dated ISIS (see Bashdalx, 
MedieBval Vnivemties, ii. 760). Such_ an 
identification would positively difibrentiate 
him from Bichard Poore, who hod been a 
bishop since 1216, and would certainly be 
described by the name of his see. 

The Bolognese Bichord was an Englishman, 
who, accorcung to his imitator Tancred, after- 
wards archdeacon of Bologna and rector of 
the law school there in 1226, held the position 
of ‘ magister deoretorum ’ at Bologna, and 
was the first to improve on the methods of 
Johannes Bassianus b^ treating of judicial 
procedure in a more scientific spirit, namely, 
^in the manner of a compilation, in which 
passages from the laws and canons are cited 
in illustration of each paragraph,’ This 
statement is repeated by Johannes Andrete 
of Bologna (d, 1848), who, however, was 
not personally acquainted with Bichard’s 
treatise ; nor is there any authority for the 
statement of Dr. Arthur Duck (De Usu 
Jut'is OiviliaSomanoi'umfV- 142), that Bichard 
taught law at Oxford. His treatise entitled 
‘ Ordo JudicioriuB ’ was discovered by Pro- 
fessor A. Wunderlich of Gottingen in 1861 
in the public library of Douay. It was 
formerly in the monaetery of Anchin, and 
was published at Halle in 1868 by Professor 
Chaues Witte. It is unfortunately mis- 
dated 1120 by a blunder in the legal docu- 
ment which IS, os usual, inserted to fix the 
date. However, a second manuscript was 
discovered in 1886 by Sir T. Twiss in the 
Boyal Library at Brussels ; the manuscript 
(No. 181-4), which boars the stamp of tue 
famous Burgundian Libra^, contains also 
the ‘ Brocarda ’ of Otto of Pavia, and a poiv 
tion of the ‘Summa’ of Bassianus. This 
text has been transcribed and autotyped ; it 
is considered more free from clerical errors 
than the Douay manuscript, and the inserted 
document is clearly dated 1196, which shows 
that Bichard anticipated the method of treat- 
ment of his elder contei^orary PUlius (cf. 
Sir T. Twiss’s article; i^ofossor M. von 
BnTHiiAN-HoLLWEe of Boim, Civii-Frozese 
des gemeinen Feahts, Bonn, 1874, vol. vi. 
pt, i. 106-9; Professor J. F. vow Schtotb, 
Qeealwshte der des eammschenHeoMs, 

Stuttgart, 1876). Yon Schulte assigns to 
the ‘ Ordo Judiciorius ’ a later date, on the 
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groimd that it contains quotations &om de- 
cretals recorded in compilations which were 
not in existence before 1201. Sir T. Twiss 
disputes this view. Bicardus Anglicus also 
composed glosses on the papal decretals, 
which were used by Bernard of Parma, and 
‘ Distinctiones ’ on Gratian’s ‘Decretum,' 
which are supposed by Professor von Schulte 
to be extant in a manuscript at Douay. Both 
he and Poore must be distinguished &om a 
contemporoiy physician also called Bicardus 
Angliconus [see Bichaed oe Weitdoveb]. 

[Documents and Works cited above, esp, the 
Sarum Charters, ed. Jones and Maciay, and 
William de Wanda’s narrative in thoEegister of 
St. Osmund, which, as well as Wendover, Paris, 
and the Mon^tic Annalists, are quoted from 
the Bolls Senes. The statements of Godwin, 
Dugdale, Tanner, and AViUis, and even the no- 
tices in Dodsworlh’s Salisbuiy, Cassan's Bishops 
of Salisbury, and Hatcher and Benson's Sali^ 
bury are inaccurate, and superseded Iw the 
(practically identical) memoirs by Canon W. H. 
Rich Jones in the Wilts Arch. Mag. 1879, iviii. 
223-4, Fasti Sarish. 1882, i. 45-50, and Introd. 
to Beg. of S. Osmund, vol. ii. pp. xcviii-cxxxi. 
Loland’s inscription is clearly not contemporary. 
Suggestions have been fnrnished by Dr. John 
Wordsworth, bishop of Salisbury.] H.E.D.B. 

POOB, BOGBE XD, or Bosbb Patoeb 
(jd. 1180), chonoBllor. [See under BoanE 
OB Saxibbijet, d, 1189.] 

POPE, ALEZANDEB (1688-1744), 
poet, son of Alexander Pope, by his wife 
Edith, daughter of William Turner of York, 
was bom m Lombard Street, London, on 
21 May 1688. Pope’s paternal grandfather is 
supposed to Have been Alexander Pope, rector 
ofTbruxton, Hampshire (instituted 1 May 
1680-1; information from tho Winchester 
bishop’s register, communicated hy Mr. J. C. 
Smith, of Somerset House), who died in 
1646. The poet’s father, according to his 
epitaph, was seventy-five at his death, 
23 Oct. 1717, and therefore bom in 1641 or 
1642 (see also P. T.’s letter to GnrU in 
Pope's Works, by Elwin and Oourthope, 
vi. 423, where he is said to have been a 
posthumous son). According to Warton, he 
woe a merchant at Lisbon, where he was 
converted to Catholicism. He was after- 
words a linendraper in Broad Street, Lon- 
don. A first wife, Mogdolen, was buried 
12 Ang. 1679 (register of St. Benet Fink); 
he had hy her a daughter Magdalen, after- 
wards Mis. Baokett ; and in the Pongboume 
register, Ambrose Staveley, the rector, re- 
cords the burial of ‘Alexander Pope, sou of 
my brother-in-law, Alexander Pope, mer- 
chant of Loudon,’ on 1 Sept, 1682 (informo- 
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tion from Mr. J. 0. Smith). Pope s state- 
ment in a note in the Ej>uile fu Arbuth- 
not, that his father belonged to the family 
of the earls ofDowne, appears to hare been 
a fiction (Wabiox, JEssat/, ii. 256). The 
poet’s maternal grandfather descended from 
a family of small landowners in Yorkshire. 
He had seventeen children, one of whom, 
Edith, the poet's mother, was baptised on 
1 4 June 1643, though, according to her epi- 
taph, she was ninety-three at net death on 
7 June 1733. Christiana, another daughter, 
maccied the portrait-painter, Samuel Cooper 
(1609-1672) [q. v.], and at her death in 
1093, left some china, pictures, and medals 
to her nephew. Three of her sons, according 
to Pope's statement (EpiatU to Arhithnot), 
were in the service of Charles I. Alexander 
Pope, the linendraper, after his second mar- 
riage, moved his business to Lombard Street. 
He made some money his trade, and in 
or before 1700 moved to Binfield in Wmdsor 
Forest. It appears from his will (Oae- 
EDIHEBS, Pope, 1857, p. 463) that he had 
some landed property, and he also invested 
money in French rentes ( Works, vi. 189, 
201), The story, first told by Euffhead, that 
he put all his money_ in a strong-box and 
lived upon the principal, is therefore erro- 
neous. As a catholic, be was exposed to 
various disqualifications ; but he appears to 
have lived comfortably among the country 
gentry. He had many Mends among the 
Boman catholics, several of whom lived near 
the forest. He was fond of gardening, and 
had twenty acres of land round his house at 
Binfield. One room of the house is said to 
remain, and a row of Scottish firs near it was 
apppently there in Pope’s time. 

Pope was precocnons, and in his infancy 
healthy. He was called the ' little nightin- 
gale ’from the beauty of his voice, a name 
BtiU applied to him in later years by the 
dramatist Southern (Hueehead, p. 476 ; 
Obbebt, Swift, p. 207). A portrait, painted 
when he was ten years oIL showed him 
< plump and pretty, and of a fresh com- 
plexion.’ This is said to have been like him 
at the time; but a severe illness two 
years later, brought on by ‘ perpetual appli- 
cation,’ rained ms health and distorted ms 
figure (Sfebce, Anecdotes, 1820, p, 26). 
Spence's statements, chiefly derived from 
Pope himself and his sister, Mrs. Backett, 
give all that is known of hia childhood. He 
was once nearly Idlled by a cow. He 
learnt to read ‘from an old aunt,’ and 
to write by imitating printed letters. He 
ncipiTeda clear and goodhand. ‘Wheneight 
years old he began Latin and Greek u^er 
a priest named Banister (or Taverner). 
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Next year ho was sent to a Homan eatholie 
school at Twyford, near Winchustor, oud 
afterwards to a school kept by Thomas Deauo 
fq. v.l, first at Maiylobone, and then at 
Hyde Park Comer. He was removed from 
Twyford because he had boon whipped foi 
satirising the master ; and at the two schoob 
he unlearnt what he had learnt from Banis. 
ter. He was then brought back to his 
father’s house, and placed for a few mouths 
under a fourth priest. After (hia he was 
left to his own devices, and plunged into 
miscellaneous reading, studying, he saya, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek, as well 
asEnglishpoets, ‘ like ahoy gathering flowers' 
(!6.p.l93).Hiaaoholarshipnatiirally wasveiy 
imperfect; butheread poetry voraciously. Ha 
did nothing else hut write and read, says Mrs, 
Eaokett (»6. p. 267). He began \ ery oarly to 
imitate his favourite authors. Ho road Og ilhy's 
translation of Homor when he was about 
twelve, and formed from it a ‘ kind of play,’ 
which was acted by hia schoolfellows. At 
the same age he sawDrjrdon (who diod 1 May 
1700), an(f ‘observed him very particularly’ 
(id, p. 832). Between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen he wrote an epic poem called 
‘Alexander’ (ib, p. 279), whicn he burnt 
about 1717, with the approval, perhaps at 
the suggestion, of Attorbury ( Works, ix, 
8). He made a translation from Stalius 
about 1702 or 1703, according to his own 
account, though it was not published till 17 12, 
and then no doubt with many corrections, 
Other trauslationa from the classics and adap- 
tations of Chaucer show his oarly practice 
in versification. He went to Loudon in his 
fifteenth year to learn French and Italian 
(SpEBOB, p, 26), and his energetic studies pro- 
duced another Ulness. He thought himself 
dying, and sent farewells to his friends. One 
of these, the Ahbfi Southoote, hereupon 
applied to Badcliffe for advice. liadoUffe 
sensibly prescribed less study and daily rides 
in the forest. Fope regained healtfi, and 
twenty years later showed hia gratitude 1^ 
obtaining for Southcote, tlu'ough Sir llohcrt 
Walpole, an appointment to a Fronch abbey 
near Avignon (i6. pp, 7, 8). Pope’s pre- 
cocious ambition led him to court the ac- 
quaintance of oil the wits whom ho could 
meet, and the homage of so promising a lad 
was returned by worm encouragement. One 
of his earliest friends was Sir William Trum- 
bull, who had heen secretary of state, and 
was living in retirement at Easthompstood 
Park. Pope rode out with him three or four 
days a we^, and was encouraged by him in 
the composition of his ‘ Pastorals.' Tho first 
is addressed to Trumbull, and Pojie, whose 
statements on such points are always doubt- 
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fill, says that they were oompo'ied when he 
was sixteen. A letter from George Gran- 
TiUe (afterwards Lord Lansdowue) shows 
that they were in any case written before he 
was eighteen (LtsrsnowHTi, TFbrAs, ii. 113). 
The same letter mentions Walsh and Wy- 
cherley as patrons of the rising prodigy. 
William Walsh, then a critic and man of 
fashion, appears to hare made his acquain- 
tance in 1703, and gave Pope the well-lmown 
advice to aim at ‘ correctuesa ’ — a quality 
hitherto attained by none of our great poets. 
Tonson, who had seen a ‘ pastoral poem ’ in 
the hands of Walsh and Congreve, wrote to 
Pope, proposing to publish it, in a letter 
dated 20 April 1706. The manuscript, still 
preserved, was shown about to other eminent 
men, including Garth, Somers, and Halifax ; 
and was published in Tonson’s ‘Miscellanies’ 
in 1709. Pope had meanwhile become inti- 
mate with Wycherlev, who first introduced 
him to town life, ^ope, as he told Spence, 
followed Wycherley about ‘like a dog,* and 
kept up a oorrespondeneewithhim. Wycher- 
ley was the senior by forty-eight years. He 
had long ceased to write plays, and had 
probably been introduced to some of Poptfs 
circle by his conversion to Catholicism. He 
was one of Dryden’s successors at Will’s 
cofiee-house. He treated Pope with con- 
descension, and wrote in the elaborate style 
of an elderly wit; but some quarrel arose 
about 1710 which caused a breach of the 
friendship. Pope afterwards manipulated 
the letters so as to give the impression that 
W''ycherley, after inviting criticism, took 
offence at the frankness of his young mend; 
but the genuine documents (first published 
from manuscripts at Longleat in the El win 
and Oourthope edition of Pope's ‘ Works ’) 
show this to be an inversion of the truth. 
Another friend of Pope at this time was 
Henry Cromwell, a man about town, about 
thirty-six years Pope's senior. Their corre- 
spondence lasted from July 1707 to Decem- 
ber 1711. Pime affects the tone popular at 
SVill’s coffee-house, then frequented by his 
correspondent, and docs his best to show that 
he has the taste and morals of a wit. He 
afterwards became rather ashamed of the 
terms of equality upon which he corre- 
sponded with a man above whose head he 
had risen. 

The publication of the ‘Pastorals’ first 
made Pope generally known; they were 
received with applause, although they were 
examples of a form oi composition already 
effete, and can now be regarded only as ex- 

? 6riment8 in versification. They show that 
’ope had already a remarkable command of 
fluent and melodious language. He hod 
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not only practised industriously, but, as his 
early letters show, had reflected carefully 
upon the principles of his ait. The result 
appeared in the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ pub- 
lished anonymously on 16 May 1711. The 
poem is an interesting exposition of the 
canons of taste accepted by Pope and by the 
leading writers of the time, and contains 
many of those polished epigrams which, if 
not very profound, have at least become pro- 
verbial. Incidents connected with this pub- 
lication opened the long literary warfare in 
which much of his later career was passed. 
A contemptuous allusion to the sour critic 
John Dennis [q v.] produced an angry pam- 
phlet, ‘ Deflections . . . on a late Shapsody,’ 
from his victim. Pope had the sense to cor- 
rect some of the passages attacked, and, for 
the moment, did not retort. Addison soon 
afterwards praised the ‘ Essay ’ very warmly 
in the ‘Spectator’ (20 Dee. 1711), while 
regretting ‘ some strokes’ of personality. Pope 
wrote a letlor to Steele (first printed in Miss 
Aikin’s ‘Addison,’ where it is erroneously ad- 
dressed to Addison) acknowledging the praise, 
and proposing to suppress the objectionable 
‘ strokes.’ Steele, who was already known to 
him, and had suggested to him the ' Ode to St. 
Cecilia,’ promised, in return, an introduc- 
tion to Addison. Pope thus became known 
to the Addison circle. His ' Messiah,’ a fine 
piece of declamation, appeared in the ‘ Spec- 
tator* of 14 May 1712. He afterwards con- 
tributed some papers to its successor, the 
‘ Guardian.’ The'JRaMoftheLock' appeared 
in its first form in the 'Miscellanies 'pumished 
^ Lintot in 1712, which included others of 
I^ope’s minor poems. Lord Petre, a youth of 
twenty, bad cut off a lock of hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor, a beauty of the day, who 
was offended by this practical joke [see under 
Pbtm, William, fourth Baeon Peteb]). 
They were both members of the catholic 
society known to Pope, and the poem was 
written at the suggestion of a common friend, 
Oaryll, in order to appease the quarrel by a 
little pleasantry. The poem was warmly ad- 
mired by Addison, who called it merum eal, 
and advised Pope not to risk spoiling it by 
introducing the new ‘ machinery ’ of the 
sylphs (WAEJiTrETOir, JPqpe, iv. 26). This, 
according to Warbiirtou's story, opened 
Pope’s eyes to the jealousy whi(m he sup- 
posed to have dictated a very natural piece 
of advice. Pope altered and greatly enlarged 
his poem, which appeared separately in 
1714. It shows extraordinary skill in the 
lighter kind of verse, and reflects with singu- 
lar felicity, in some respects a little too faith- 
fully, the tone of the best socie^ of tbe day. 
It took at once tbe place whicb it bos ever 
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since occnpied as a masterpiece. The chief 

E lent was Boileau’s ‘IiUtrin’ (first puh- 
in 1674, and completed in 1683). The 
baron in the poem represents Lord Petre ; 
‘ Sir Hume ’ is Sir George Brown, and Thales- 
tris his sister. Sir George Brown, os Popo 
says, ‘ blustered,’ and Mias Fermor 'waa 
offended( frorfts,TL162). Sir Plume ia clearly 
not a flattering portrait. The poem, how- 
ever, went far to establish Pope’s reputation 
as one of the first writers of the day. 

Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest ’ appearedinMaroh 
1712-13. The first part, modelled upon Den- 
ham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill ,’ had been written in 
his earlier period. The conclusion, with its 
prophecy of free trade, refera to the peace of 
Utrecht, wWch, though not finally ratified till 
28 April, had been for some time a certainty. 
Popee poem was thus on the aide of the 
tories, and brought him the friendship of 
Swift, who speaks of it ns a ‘fine poem ’in 
the ‘Journal to Stella’ on 9 March 1712- 


1713. 

Pope stiU preserved friendly relations with 
Addison, whose ' Cato’ was shown to him 
in manuscript. He praises it enthusiasti- 
cally in a letter to OaryE (February 1712- 
1713), thoimh he afterwards told Spence 
that he had recommended Addison not to 
produce it on the stage. He wrote the 
prologue, which was much applauded, and 
the play, produced on 13 April 1713, had an 
immense success, due partly to the political 
interpretation fixed upon it by both parties. 
Popes friendship with Addison’s ‘little 
senate’ was now to be broken up. Accord- 
ing to Dennis (Jieinarii an tie Uunaiad), 
whose story is accepted by Pope's best bio- 
grapher, Mr. Courth^e, Pope devised a 
singular stratagem. He got Lintot to per- 
suade Dennis to print some shrewd though 
rather brutal remarks upon < CaW Pope 
then took revenge for Dennis’s previous pam- 
phlet upon the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ by pub- 
lishing a savage onslaught on the later 
pampMet, called a ‘ Narrative ... of the 
strange and deplorable Fren^ of Mr. J[o^3 
D[enniB].’ Had the humour been more auo- 
cessful, we personality would stUl have been 
discre^table. Dennis was abased nominally 
on behalf of Addison, but his criticisms were 
not answered. Addison was bound as a 
gentleman, though he has been strangely 
blamed for his conduct, to disavow a vubar 
retort which would be naturally imputed to 
himself. At his desire, Steele let Dennis 
know, through Lintot, that he disapproved of 
such modes of warfare, and had declined to 
see the papers. Pope, if he heard of this at 
the time, would of course be wounded. He 
had meanwhile another ground of quaivel. 


His prologue to ‘Oato’ had appoared in the 
‘ Guardian’ of 18 April 1713. fmmo previous 
papers upon pastoral poetry had appeared 
shortly before, in whiohhigh praise was given 
to Ambrose Philips, one of the whig dique 
whose ‘ Pastorals’ wore in the same ‘ Mi&. 
eellany’ with Pope’s (1709). Popenowpub- 
lished a paper (27 April 1713) oatonsibfy in 
praise of Philips as contrasted with himself. 
Steele is said to have been deceived by this 
very transparent irony ; but the papor, when 
puWished, provoked Philips’s wrath. He is 
said to have hung up a rod at Button’s, vow- 
ing that ho would apply it to Poiie’s shoulders 
(see Broome to Fenton [1728], Worles, vUi. 
147. The storyis also told by Ayre and Cibber). 
Pope appears to deny some such story in a 
letter to Oaryll of 8 June 1714 ( Works, vi. 
208). He says that Philips had never ‘ offored 
him any indecorum,’ and that Addison had 
expressed a desire to remain upon friendly 
terms. 

Pope, in any case, was naturally tluwwn 
more upon the opposite party. Swift became 
a warm friend, and introduced him to Ar- 
biithnot and other distinguished men. The 
‘Scriblerua Club,’ in which Popo, Gay, and 
Parnell joined Swift, Arhuthnot, Congreve, 
Atterhury, Oxford, and olhersj was apparently 
a kind of informal association wliioh pro- 
jected a joint-stock satire upon pedantry. It 
was possibly an offshoot from the ‘Brothers’ 
Club' formed in 1711, of which Swift was 
also a member, end which was now declining, 
Pope at the end of 1713 was taking lossons 
in painting from Oliarlos Jorvas [q. v,], hut 
he was soon to be ahsorbod in the mo.st 
laborious task of his life. Among his early 
trauslations was a fragment from the ‘ Iliad,’ 
and his friend Trumbull upon reading it had 
suggested (9 April 1708) tliat ho should oon- 
rinue the work. Idolotry of classiool models 
was an essential port of the religion of mon 
of letters of the doy, Many of thorn, how- 
ever, could not read Greek, and the old trans- 
lations of Chapman, OgEhy, and Hobbes wore 
old-fashioned or feeble in stylo. Mony tvans- 
latione from the blassics had been executed 
by Dryden and his school. Drydon had bim - 
self tr^lated ‘Virgil’ and the first hook of 
the ‘ Dkd.’ But a Homer in modern English 
was still wanting. Pope’s rising fame and 
his familiarity with the literary and social 
leaders made him the man for the oppor- 
tunity. Addison’s advice, according to Popo 
(Preface to the Jhad^, first determined hun 
to the undertaking, alUiough a letter, in whioh 
Addison says ‘I know of none of this age 
that is equal to the task except yoursolf’ 
( Works, VI. 401), is of doubtful authonticity. 
Pope also thanks Swift, Congreve, Garth, 
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llowe, and Parnell for ancoiiragemoiit. lie 
ii-siied proposals for the Iranblation of the 
'Iliad’ ill October 1713. Lord Oxford and 
other friends regretted that he should devote 
his powers to anything but original work ; 
but the plan was accepted with general 
enthusiasm. Swift was energetically tout- 
ing for him in November 1713. Supported 
by both the whig and the tory leaders of 
literature, and by all their political and noble 
friends, tbo subscription soon reached unpre- 
cedented proportions. Brydeu bod. made 
about 1,2001. by bis ‘ Virgil’ (lfi97j, when 
the plan of publishing by subscription was 
still a novelty. Lintot agreed to pay Pone 
200/. a volume, and supply him gratuitously 
with all the copies for subscribers and presents. 
The book was published in sis volumes, and 
suhscrihei's paid a guinea apiece. There 
were 675 subscribers for 660 copies (list in 
first edition), and the names indude 160 

K ins of title and all the great men on 
sides. The total, after d^uctini; some 
payment for literary help, was over o,000/., 
and Lintot is said to have sold 7,600 copies 
of a cheaper edition. Pope, who had scarcely 
mode 160/. by his earlier poems (see list of 
Liutot’a payments in DTsbabu’s Quarrels 
ef Authors, reprinted in CotrBiHOPB’s hife, 
p. 161), thus made himself independent for 
life. The translation must be considered not 
as a publisher’s speculation, but as a kind of 
national commission given by the elegant 
society of the time to their representative 
poet. 

The first volume, including the first four 
books of the ' Iliad,’ was issued in J une 1716. 
Almost at the some time awoared a trans- 
lation of the first hook by Thomas Tickell, 
one of Addison's clients. Although Tickell, 
in his preface, expressly disavowed rivalry, 
and said that ho was only ‘ bespeaking public 
favour for a projected translation of the 
“ Odyssey,”’ Pope's jealousy was aroused. 
His previous quarrels with the Addison circle 
predisposed him to suspicion, and he per- 
suaded himself that Addison was the real 
author of the translation, publiahed under 
Tiokell’s name. In a later quarrel after Addi- 
son’s death in 1719, Steele called Tickell ‘ the 
routed translator’ of the 'Iliad’ (dedication 
of the ' Drummer ’ in Addisojt’s } forks, 1811, 
vi. 319), a phrase which implies the ouirenoy 
of some rumours of this kind. Pope also 
asserted (SiwaB, p. 140) that Addison had 
pmd Oildon ten gmneas for a pamphlet about 
Wyohorloy, in vraich Pope and his relatives 
were abused. No such pamphlet is known, 
and the whole imputation upon Addison is 
completely disproved [see under Annisoif, 
JosHPu). The so-called ‘ quarrel,’ which gave 
von. xvL 


rise to much discussion superseded by recent 
reielations, was only a quarrel on Pope’s 
side. The famous lines upon Addison, which 
were its main fruit, first appeared in print 
in a collection called ' Cythereia,’ published 
by Curll m 1723 (in Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
iv. 273, it is asserted that some verses by 
Jeremiah Markland, appended to Pope’s lines 
given at p. 314, were in print as early as 
1717. No authority is given for the state- 
ment, whioh must be erroneous). They are 
mentioned in a letter from Atterbnry of 26 Feb. 
1721-2, and apparently as a new composition 
much ' sought after.’ Pope was accused of 
writi^ them after Addison’s death, 1719. 
Both Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord 
Oxford say that they had been previously 
written, though neither testimony is unequi- 
vocal (Courthope in Works, iii. 233) ; and a 
letter from Pope to Craggs, dated 16 July 
1716, uses some of the phrases of the satire. 
The letter, however, is probably spurious, and 
it forma part of the correspondence concocted 
by Pope in order to give nis own account of 
hiB relations to Admson. He told Spence 
(p. 149) that he had sent a ‘first sketch’ of 
his satire to Addison himself, who had after- 
wards ‘used Mm very civilly.’ The same 
story is told by Warburton. It is, however, 
qmte incredible in itself, and is port of a 
whole system of ‘mystification,’ if such a 
word be not too genUe. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable, that Pope wrote the lines 
m his first anger at Tiokell’s publication, and 
afterwards kept them secret until the period 
fixed by Atterbuiy’s letter. 

The last volume of the ‘Diad,’ delayed by 
ill-health, family^ troubles, and the prepara- 
tion of various indexes, appeared in May 
1720. A dedication was appended to Con- 
greve, who was doubtless selected for the 
honour, as Macaulay observes, as a man of 
letters respected by both parties. Pope had 
not only made a competence, but had be- 
come the acknowledged head of English 
men of letters. The ‘ Homer’ was long re- 
garded as a masterpiece, and for a century 
was the source from which clever schoolboys 
like Byron learnt that Homer was not a 
mere instrument of tortm'e invented by their 
masters. No translation of profane literature 
has ever occupied such a position, and the 
rise of new poetical ideals was marked by 
Cowper's attempt to supersede it by a version 
of Ms own. Cowper and the men of genius 
who marked the new era have made the 
obvious criticisms familiar. Pope was no 
scholar; he had to get help from Broome 
and Joitin to translate the notes of Eusta- 
thius, and obtained an introductory essay 
f;-om Parnell. Many errors in translation 
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hftTe lieen pointed out by Oilberl ‘U’nbefleld period [see MoNTAau,LAT>rMAKYWoiULErj 
Biid (itliers, ami the coiivoutional Mjrle of Blount, MabthaJ. 

Pope's day often gives an air of artificiality Both women had about this time a great 
to his writing, tvhile he was of course en- influence ttpon Pope’s personal history. The 
tirely without the historical sense of more only earlier mention of anything like a love 
recent writers. Bentley remarked that it affair in Pope’s life occurs in his con’ospon- 
was a ‘prettypoem, but not Ilomer,’ nor dencawith Cromwell Q8 March 1708), where 
has any critic disputed the statement. It hespeaksof a certain ‘Sappho.’ Sheisidenti- 
must be regarded rather as an equivalent to fled with a Mrs. Nelson, who wrote a compli- 
Honier, as reflected m the so-called elasii- mentaiy poem prefixed to his ‘ Pastorals’ in 
ci«m of the time, and the genuine rhetorical the ‘ hCscellany,’ but afterwards suppressed 
vigour of many passages shows that there in consequence of a quarrel. Pope, however, 
was some advantage m the freedom of his speaksof her with levity, and in a later let ter 
treatment, and may justify the high place (21 Dec. 1711) compares her very unfavour- 
held bv the work until the rise of the ravo- ably with (apparently) the Blounts. In 1717 


lutionory school. 

Pope had made not only a literary hut a 
social success. At that period the more 
tamous authors were more easily admitted 
than at any other to the highest social and 
political circles. Besides meeting Oxford, 
Bolmgbroke, Atterbury, Swift, and Congreve 
in society, he was frequently making tours 
about the country, and staying in the country 
houses of Lord Phircourt — at whose place, 
Stanton Horcourt, he finished the fifth volume 
of the ‘Iliad’ in 1718 — of Lord Bathurst, 
LordDigby, and others. Gay’s pleasant poem, 
‘Mr. Pope’s IVelcome from Greece,’ gives a 
long list of the distinguished friends who 
applauded the successful achievement of the 
task. In April 1716 the Pope family left 
Binfield, ancl settled at Maw«on’s Buildmgs, 
Chiswick, ‘ under the wing of my Lord Bur- 
lington.’ He was now within reach of many 
of the noble families who lived near the 
Thames, and saw much aristocratic society. 
Here his father died on 23 Oct. 1717, an 
event mentioned by the son with great ten- 
deme'-4. In 1718 Pope had felt himself rich 
enough to think of building a house in Lon- 
don, and the plans were prepared for bim by 
James Gibbs (1682-1764) [q.v.] Batburst 
apparently deterred him by Mnts as to the 
probahle cost, and in 1719 he bought the 
lease of a house at Twickenham, with five 
acres of land. Here he lived for the rest of 
his life, and took great delight in laying out 
the grounds, which became famous, and are 
constantly mentioned in his poetry. Pope 
also invested money in the South Sea schenw. 
It appears that at one time he might have 
become a rich man by realising the amount 
invested. He held on, howev'er, until the 
panic had set in ; but he seems finally to 
nave left off rather richer than he began (see 
Courthope’s account in JForfo, v. 184-7). 
He corresponded upon the South Sea scheme 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and with 
'Teresa and Martha Blount, who were more i 
or less concerned in the speculations of the 


an edition of his poems was published, in- 
cluding the ‘lines to an unfortunate lady.’ 
i^e, followed by Iluft’head, constructed out 
of the lines themselves a legend of a lady 
beloved by Pope who stabbed herself for 
love of somebody else. Sir John Hawlnns 
and Warton found out that slie hanged her- 
self for love of Pope. Bowles heard from a 
gentleman of ‘ high birth and ehoracler,’ who 
heard from Voltaire, who heard from Con- 
dorcet, that the lady was in love with a 
Prench prince. The fact appears to be that 
a Itoman catholic, Mrs. Weston, had quar- 
relled with her husband, and, upon his 
tbreateningto deprive her of her infant, pro- 
posed to retire into a convent. Pope took 
m her cause, quarrelled with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kaokett, who took the other side, and ap- 
pealed to CaryU to interfere. The purely 
imaginary lady was mere^ the emhodiment 
of his feelings about Mrs. Weston, though he 
afterwords indulged in a mystification of his 
readers by a vague prefatory note in later 
editions. Oaryll had in vain asked for ex- 
lonations. Mrs. Weston died on 18 Oct. 
724, long after the imaginary suicide. 'The 
poems of 1717 contained also tho ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which bore a similai' relation to a 
genuine sentiment. When ho forwarded tho 
volume to Lady Mary, Pope called her atten- 
tion to the closing lines ( IForfe, ix. 882), and 
during the composition ho had mentioned the 
same passage (apparently) in a letter to 
Martha Blount (i'5. ix. 204), in each case 
making the application to the lady to whom 
he was writing. Pope’s relations to Lady 
Mary have been considered in her life [see 
Montagu, Labt Maby Wohilhy]. He knew 
her before she want to Constantinople in 
1716, and after her return in 1718 she lived 
near him for a time at Twickenham. The 
quarael took place about 1722, and the extreme 
oittemesB with which Pope ever afterwards 
assailed her eon be explained most plausibly, 
and leant to his discredit, upon thoassumption 
that his extravagant expressions of gallantry 
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covered «ome real passion. If so, lorrover. 
it was probably oonvertecl into antipathy by 
the contempt mtb -wbicli she received his 
declaration. The relation to Martha Blount 
[q. v.J wasmore enduring, though the obscure 
allusions in Pope’s correspondence are insuffi- 
cient to explain the circumstances. Teresa, 
born less, and Martha, born 16 June 1G90, 
were daughters of Lister Blount of Maple- 
diirham, who died in 1715. They had been 
educated abroad, and the date of Pope's 
acquaintance is uncertain. He had at aOT 
rate begun to correspond with them in 1713, 
when he sent the ‘Eape of the Loch’ to 
Martha, and his tone to both sisters is that 
of a familiar family &iend, with some playful 
gallantry, and occasionally passages of strange 
indecency. On the marriage of ueir brother, 
Michael Blount, in 1715, they left Maple* 
durham, and afterwards lived in London, and 
occupied also a small house at Petersham 
in Pope's neighbourhood. In 1717 some diffi- 
culty arose between Pope and Teresa Blount. 
He wrote letters soon after his father's death 
fix. 279-83), of which it is the moat obvious 
interpretation that hehadhintedatamarriage 
with Martha ; that Teresa elicited some con- 
fession of his intentions, and then convinced 
Martha that Pope’s offer was * only an amuse- 
ment, occasioned by [his] loss of another 
lady.’ A month later (March 1718) he exe- 
cuted a deed settling upon Teresa an annuity 
of 407. for six years, on condition of her not 
marrying within that time, but no explana- 
tion IS given of the circumstances. He after- 
wards for a time kept at a greater distance. 
In later years Pope complained to OaryU 
that Teresa (apparently) had spread reports 
affecting the innocence of his relations to 
Martha (26 Dec. 1726), He indignantly 
denies them, and says that for the last two 
years he has seen less of her than ever. He 
subsequently to Caryll (20 July 1729_) accuses 
Teresa of an intrigue with a married man, 
and of scandalous ill-treatment of her mother. 
The mother, however, according to his ac- 
count, was so bewitched as not to resent the 
treatment. His suspicions appear to have 
been based upon mere scandalous gossip. He 
can hardly have been a welcome visitor at the 
house where the mother (until her death on 
31 March 1743) stUl lived with her two 
daughters. Teresa survived till 7 Oct. 1759. 
Pope continued, however, to preserve affec- 
tionate relations with Martha, which became 
closer in later life. Pope’s deformity and 
infirmities would have been obstacles to any 
project of marriage, but his relation to Martha 
was the nearest approach in his life to a 
genuine love affair. 

After the final publication of the 'Iliad,’ 
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Pope was engaged for a time on tadr-work. 
In 1722 he edited the poems of Parnell (who 
died in 1717), and began an edition of Shidte- 
speare for Tonson. Por this he leceived 
2177. 12s. It (^peared in 1726, and had 
little success. Though he recognised the 
importance of collating the early editions, 
he hod neither the knowledge norths patience 
necessary for a laborious editor. He made 
some happy conjectures, and his preface, 
which was generally admired, is interesting 
as indicating the prevalent opinion about 
Shakespeare. The edition, according to 
Johnson’s report, was a commercial failure ! 
many copies had to be sold for 16?, 
instead of sis guineas. A pamphlet by L, 
Theobald, ‘ Shakespeare Kestored,’ 1720, 
pointed out ‘many of Jfr. Pope’s errors,’ and 
left a bitter grudge in the poet’s mind. 
Another undertaking was at least more pro- 
fitable. Pope resolved to translate the ‘ Odys- 
sey; ’ and, to save himself labour, took for 
associates William Broome [q. v.], who had 
already helped him in the notes to the 
‘ Iliad,’ and Elijah Fenton [q. v.] (The story 
told by Buffhead and Spence, that Broome 
and Fenton had started the project, seems to 
be erroneous; see the correspondence be- 
tween them end Pope, first published in the 
Elwin and Courtbope edition, viii. 80-186.) 
Fenton translated the 1st, 4th, 19tb, and 
20th books; Broome the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
13th, 16th, 18th, and 33rd books, and wrote 
the notes. A Mr, Lang is also reported to 
have translated port of two other books, for 
which Pope gave him a ‘ twenty-two guineas 
medal’ (Sfustch, p. 330). They had caught 
Potc’b style so well that the difference of 
auAoiship has never been detected from the 
internal evidence, Broome, in a note at 
the conclusion, said that Pope’s revision of 
his as^stont’s work bad broimht the whole 
up to his own level. Mr. iflwin ^’’orks, 
viii, 123 n.) states, after examining Fenton’s 
manuscripts in the British Museum, that this 
is an ' outra^ous exaggeration.’ Lintot paid 
0007. for tho copyright, half what he had 
paid for the ‘ Ihad ; ’ but the result was 
apparently less profitable. The amount re- 
ceived from subscribers made up the total 
veemved by the translatore to 4,6007., out of 
which Pope paid Broome 6007,, while Fenton 
probably received 2007. Since Pope originated 
the plan, and the large sale was entirely due 
to bis reputation, his assistants had no right 
to complain of being paid at the rate of 
literary journeymen. Many jealousies and 
difficulties, however, arose from the alliance. 
Pope in Ms proposals, issued 10 Jan. 1724-6, 
stated that he was to be helped by Broome 
and by a friend whose name was to he con- 
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cpuled. He exhorted Broome to )«? reticent 
in regard to his share in. the work, as the 
public would he attracted by their belief in 
Pope’s authorship. Broome, however, was 
vain and talkative, and various rumours 
arose from his indiscretion. Upon the pub- 
lication of the first three volumes, in April 
1725, Lintot threatened Pope with a lawsuit, 
apparently on the question whether free 
copie.s were to be delivered to Broome’s sub- 
scribers as well as to Pope’s. Attacks upon 
the ‘ bad paper, ill types, and journey-work 
poetry’ appeared in the papers. To meet 
them. Pope induced Broome to write the 
postscript above mentioned, in which he 
a’iserts Mint he had himself translated three 
books and Penton two (the real numbers 
being eight and four). Though Broome was 
weak enough to consent to this virtual false- 
hood, both he and Fenton resented Pope’s 
treatment of them. Pope retaliated by in- 
sulting Broome in the ‘Bathos,’ published in 
the ' Jliscellany ' of 1728. The correspon- 
dence dropped for a time ; but in 1730, when 
the accusations were revived in a satire 
called ‘ One Epistle,’ Pope again applied to 
Broome for a statement in justification. 
'Though Broome declined to make more than 
a dry statement, he resumed a friendly cor- 
respondence, and Pope tried to make some 
atonement. He disavowed responsibili^ for 
the ‘ Bathos,’ altered a couplet in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad,’ and in an appendix to the same poem 
claimed only twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
The ‘Odyssey’ brought an addition of for- 
tune, though not mu^ of fame. It also intro- 
duced him to the friendship of Joseph ^ence 
[q.v.], whopublished a discriminative ‘Essay’ 
upon it in 1/26 second part 1727. Pope had 
the good sense to be pleased with the criti- 
cism and make friends with the author. 

Pope’s domestic circle had meanwhile gone 
through various changes. His mother’s life 
was in great danger at the end of 1726 ; 
his nurse, Mary Beach, died on 25 Nov. in 
the same year, and is commemorated by an 
epitaph in Twickenham church. Pope was 
much confined by his attendance upon his 
mother, his affection for whom is his least 
disputable virtue. His friend Atterbuiy 
was exiled in 1723. Pope had to give evi- 
dence upon his trial, and was nervous and 
blundering. He was alarmed, it seems, by 
the project of being cross-examined as to 
his i^igious belief, and consulted Lord Har- 
court os to the proper answer (Works, x. 
199). His anxiety was increased by com- 
plaints made against him for editing the 
Duke of Buckingham’s works (1723), which 
had been seized on accoimt of Jacobite pas- 
sages. The exile of Atterbury coincmed 


with the return of Bolingbrokc, to whom 
Pope had been slightly known in the ‘ Scrib- 
lems Club.’ Bohngbroke now renewed the 
acquaintance, and in 1725 settled at Dawley, 
within easy drive of Twickenham. Pope 
was a frequent visitor, and in September 1726 
was upset in crossing a stream upon his re- 
turn in Bolingbroke’s coach. Ilis fingers 
were badly cut by the glass of the window, 
and he nearly lo^t the use of them. Pope 
had at intervals corresponded with Swift 
after Swift's retirement to Ireland in 1714, 
and he now joined Bolii^broke in writing to 
their common friend. In 1726 Pope wrote 
to Swift, mentioning a satire which he had 
written, and suggesting a visit to England. 
Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Lord Oxford, and 
Pope would welcome bim. Swift visitedEng- 
land in the summer of 1726, bringing ‘ Gul- 
liver's Iknvels,’ for the publication of which 
arrangements were made by Pope [see also 
Lewis, Eeabmub]. I'he little circle also 
agreed to publish a miscellany. Swift con- 
tributed verses, which he sent to Pope with 
full power.? to USD 08 he pleased. Two volumes 
were published in June 1727. Swift hod 
again visited England, in April 1727, and 
stayed for some time with Pope; but his 
infirmities and anxiety about Stella made 
bim unfit for company, ond he left Pops 
some time before his mturn to Ireland in 
September. The ‘Dunciad’ was by this 
time finished, and Swift, who had at first 
advised Pope not to make the bad poets 
immortal, was anxious for its appearance. 
Pope had probably withheld it with a view 
to one of hia manoeavres. The third volume 
of the ‘Miscellanies,’ published in March 
1727-8, contained the ‘Bathos,’ o very lively 
satire, of which Pope, though he afterwards 
disavowed it, says that he had ‘entirely 
methodised and in a manner written it all' 
( Works, vii. 110), It gave sarcastic descrip- 
tions of different classes of had authors, 
sufficiently indicated by initials. If his 
purpose was, as Mr. Oourthope suggests, to 
irritate his victims into retorts, in order to 
give on excuse for the ’Dunciad,’ he suc- 
ceeded. The ' Dunciad ’ appeared on 28 May 
1728, and made an unprecedented stir among 
authors. Pope had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to avoid the danger of prosecution for 
libel. The poem appeared anonymously; a 
notice from the publisher imphed that it 
was written by a friend of Pope, in answer 
to the attacks of the 'last two months’ (i.e 
since the ‘Bathos’); the names of the per- 
sons attacked were represented by initials; 
and the whole professed to be a reprint of a 
Dublin edition. On its success he published 
an enlarged edition, in March 1729, with 
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names in full and a letter to the publisher 
in defence, written by himself, but signed by 
his friend Wilham Cleland (1671-1741) 

Fq. T.] He assigned the property to Lord 
IlathuTst, Lord Oiford, and Lord Burlington, 
from whom alone copies could bo procured. 
When the risk of publication appeared to be 
0 ^ er, they assigned a new edition to Pope's 
publisher, Gilliver (Xovember 17i39). Va- 
rious indexes, < testimonies of authors,’ and 
so forth, were added. The poem was not ac- 
knowledged till it appearedm Pape’s ‘Works' 
in 1736. A * Collection of Pieces ’ relating 
to the poem was published in 1732, with 
a preface in the name of Savage describing 
the first appearance. 

The ‘ Dunciad,’ though written with Pope’s 
full power, suffers from the meanness of the 
warfare in which it served. It is rather a 
long lampoon than a satire ; for a satire is 
supjposed to strip successful vice or imposture 
of its mask, not merely to vituperate men 
already despised and defenceless. Pope’s 
literary force was thrown away in insults 
to the whole series of enemies who had in 
various ways come into collision with him. 
He was stung by their retorts, however 
coarse, and started the ' Grub Street Journal’ 
to carry on the war. The avowed authors 
were John Martyn [q. v.] and Dr. Bichard 
Bussell. Pope contributed aud inspired 
many articles. It lasted from January 1780 
tiU the end of 1737, and two volumes of 
artidfis, called ‘ Memoirs of the Sodety of 
Grub Street,’ were republished (see Cab- 
EtjTHEBs, pp. 370-82, for a good account of 
this). 

Theobald was made the hero of the ‘Dun- 
ciad,’ to punish him for exposing the defects 
of Pope’s ‘ Shakespeare.’ Pope attacked Lin- 
tot, with whom he had quarrelled about the 
‘Odyssey,’ and Jonathan Smedley[q.v.], dean 
of Clogher, who had written against the ‘ Mis- 
cellanies.’ He attacked Aaron HiU,who forced 
him to equivocate and apologise [see under 
HilIi, Aahob], One of Ins strongest grudges 
was against James Moore Smythe [q, v.}, 
had obtained leave to use some verses by 
Pope in a comedy of his own, and probably 
did not acknowledge them. Pope attacked 
him again in the ‘ Grub Street Journal ' with 
singular bitterness. A squib called ‘ A Pop 
upon Pope,’ telling a sto^ of a supposed 
whipping by two of the ‘ Dunciad ’ victims, 
was attributed by Pope to Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague. Young, of the ‘ l^ht Thoughts,’ de- 
fended Pope m ‘Two pieties,’ to which 
IVelsted and J. Moore Smythe replied in 
‘One Epistle.’ Pope seems to have felt 
this keenly, and replied vehemently in the 
‘Journal.’ Wo can hardly regret that in 
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tins miserable warfare against unfortunate 
hacks Pope should have had his turn of 
sufi'ering. Happily, Eoliughroke's influence 
directed his genius into more uppropiiate 
channels, Eoliugbroke had amused himself 
in his exile by some study of philosophy, of 
which, however, his writings prove that he 
had not acquii'ed more than a superficial 
knowledge. Pope was at the still lower 
level from which Bollngbroke appeared to 
bo a great authority. Bollngbroke a singular 
brilliancy in talkmg and writing aud his 
really fine literary taste were sufficient to 
account for his influence over his friend. 
Pope expressed his feeling to Spence (p. 316) 
by saying that when a comet appeared he 
fancied that it might be a coach to take 
Bollngbroke home. One result of their con- 
versation is said to have been a plan for 
writing a series of poems which would 
amount to a systematic survey of human 
nature (see SrsHcn, pp, 10, 48, 137, 315). 
They were to indude a oook upon the nature 
of man; one upon ‘knowledge and its 
limits;’ a third upon government, ecclesias- 
tical and civil ; aud a tourth upon morality. 
The second included remarks upon ‘ educa- 
tion,’ part of which was aiterwarda em- 
bodied in the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad ; ’ 
and the third was to have been wrought into 
an epic poem called ‘Brutus/ of which an 
elaborate plan is given in Buffheod (pp, 
410-22). It was begun in blank verse, but 
happily dropped. To the first and the fourth 
part correspond the ‘Ess^ on Man’ and the 
four ‘Moral Ess^s.’ The plan thus ex- 
pounded was probably not Pope's original 
scheme so much as an afterthought, sug- 
gested in later years by Worhurton (see 
Courthope in Works, iii. 46-51). ‘Moral 
Essays’ wos the name suggested by War- 
burton for what Pope had called ‘Ethic 
Epistles.’ The first of these, written under 
Bolingbroke’s eye, was the ‘ Essay on Taste/ 
addressed to Lord Burlington, pnhlished 
in 1731. It includes the description of 
Timon’e viUa, in which many touches were 
taken from Canons, the house of James 
Brydges, duke of Chandos [q, v.1 Pope 
was accused of having accepted 50t)7. from 
the duke, which was no doubt false; but 
chose also to deny what was clearly true, 
that Canons had been in his mind. Pope 
was much vexed by the attacks thus pro- 
voked, and, besides writing to the duke, got 
‘his man,’ Cleland, to write on exculpatory 
letter, published i4 the papers. He also de- 
layed we ]^hllcatlon of his next ' Moral Es- 
say ’ ‘ On Eiches ’ for a year (i.e. till Janu- 
ary 1733), from fear of the abuse. This, 
however, which dealt with fraudulent specu- 
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latord, met the public taste. That upon the 
‘ Chaiacters of Men ’ appeared on 6 Feb. 
ITSS.’when the last, upon the ‘ Clmractoro of 
"Women,’ mB already ■written ( WorJca, vii. 
29S), though it was not published till 1785. 
The ‘ Essay on Man,’ the first book of which 
appeared in February 1733 — the remainder 
fwowing in the course of ayear — seems also to 
have excited the author’s apprehensions. It 
was anonymous, and he -wrote to his firiends 
about it without avowing himself. The main 
cause ■was no doubt his fear of charges 
against his orthodoxy. In fact, the poem 
is simply a brilliant versification of the doc- 
trine which, when openly erpressed, was 
called deism, and, when more or less dis- 
guised, was taught as orthodox by the latitn- 
dinarian di-vines of the day. Pope was pro- 
bablv intending only to represent the most 
cultivated thought of the time, and accepted 
Bolingbroke as its representative, Bathurst, 
indeed, said (BoswEtL, Johnson, ed. Hill, iiL 
402-3) that Pope did no more than put 
Bolingbroke’s prose into verse. Johnson’s 
criticbm upon this, namely, that Pope may 
have had &e 'philosophic stamina of the 
essa;^ from Bolmgbroke’ but added the 
poetical imagery, probably hits the mark. 
Comparbon bet-ween Bolingbroke’s fragment 
and Pope's essays shows coincidences so 
close as to leave no doubt of the relation- 
ship. Bolingbroke probably did not reveal 
his sceptical condoaions to 'Pope j and Pope 
was too little familiar -with the subject to 
perceive the real tendency of the theories 
-which he was adopting. It would be idle to 
apply any logical test to a series of superfi- 
cim and* generally commonplace remarks. 
The skill with which Pope gives point and 
colouring to his unsatbfaotoiy fi:amework of 
oigument is the more remarkable. The many 
translations indicate that it was the best 
kno-wn of Pope’s -writings upon the conti- 
nent. "Voltaire and "Wielond imitated it; 
Lessing ridiculed its phUoBophy in 'Pope 
ein iletaphysiker’ ^1756, LESSiire, Werke, 
1854, vol. V.) i but it was greatly admired 
by Dugold Stewart ( Works, vii. 133), and 
was long a stock source for ornaments to 
philosophical lectures. Though its rather 
tiresome didacticism has made it less popular 
than Pope's satires, many isolated passages 
are stUl familiar from the vivacity of the 
style. The ‘Universal Prayer’ was first 
added in 1738. 

Bdlinghroke, happening one day to vbit 
P^, took up a Horace, and suggested to Ms 
friend the suitahility to Ms cose of the first 
satire of the second book. Pope thereupon ! 
translated it ' in a morning or two,’ and sent ' 
it to the press (SraircE,p. 297). It appeared ! 


in February 1783, and was the first of a 
series of Ms most felicitous -writings. A 
couplet containing a gross insult to_ Lady 
JI. w. Montagu, and another alluding to 
Lord Hervey, led to a bitter warfare. They 
retorted in * Verses addressed to the Imitator 
of Horace’ (ascribed to Lady Mary, Lord 
Hervey, and Mr. IVindham, tutor to the 
Duke of Cambridge) and in ‘A Letter 
from a Nobleman at Hampton Court to a 
Doctor of Divinity’ (by Lord Hervey). 
Pope replied by some squibs in the ‘ Grub 
Street Journal ’ and by ‘ A Letter to a Noble 
Lord,’ dated 30 Nov. 1733. The latter, 
though printed, and, according to "War- 
Imrton, submitted to tlia queen, was sup- 
pressed during Pope’s life. Johnson says 
that it exhibits 'notMng but tedious ma- 
lignity,’ and it is cortamly laborious and 
lengthy. A far more remarkable result of 
this collision, however, was the ‘ Epistle to 
Arbnthttot,’ published in January 1734-5, 
It is written ror the most port in answer to 
Hervey and Lady Mary, though various 
h-agments, such as the hues upon Addison, 
oro worked in. TMs poem is Pope's master- 
piece, and shows Ms command of language 
and metre in their highest development. It 
is also of the first importance as on auto- 
biograpMcol document, and shows curiously 
what was Pope’s view of his o-wn character 
and career. 

Pope’s autobiography was continued by 
the publication of Ms correspondence soon 
afterwards as the result of a scries of ela- 
borate mnneeu-yres scarcely to be porallBled 
in literojw history. A full account of them, 
and of the means by wMch they were de- 
tected, is given by Elwin in the first 
volume of Pope’s ‘ "Works’ (pp. xvii-cxlvii), 
and the story is summarised by Mr. Court- 
hope in the ‘Life ’ ( Works,Y. 379-300). The 
m a m facts are os foBowa: In 1736 Curll 
published Pope’s correspondence with Crom- 
w^, having obtained them from Cromwell’s 
mistress. The correspondence excited some 
interest, and Pope soon afterwards began to 
apply to Ms friends to return Ms letters. 
CaryU, one of his most regular correspon- 
dents, returned the letters in 1729, but nad 
them previoudy copied without Pope’sknow- 
ledge. In the same year Pope obtained 
Lord Oxford’s leave to deposit the originals 
of Ms correspondence in Oxford’s library, 
on the ground that the publication by 
Theobald m 1738 of the posthumous works 
of^ Wycherley might be nnurious both to 
Wycherley’s reputation and his o-wn. His 
intention seems to have been to induce Ox- 
ford to become responsible for the publica- 
tion (see Elwin in Works, vol. i. p. xxvii). 
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lie then puhlished some of 'VN^clierley’a 
remains, including their correspondence, as a 
supplement to Theobald’s volume. Thehooli, 
hon'crer, failed. No copy is knon'n to exist, 
and the sheets were used by Pope in his next 
performance. The Hervey and Lady Mary 
quarrel apparently stimulated his desire to 
set forth his own vu-tues, and it now occurred 
to him to make a tool of his old enemy 
OnrU. He had in 1716 administered nn 
emetic to Gurll 011 behoK of Lady Mary [see 
CuBLL, EptiPitp], and, besides publishing 
the Cromwell letters, Gurll had advertised a 
life of Pope. Pope’s olnectwos to secure 
the publication of his letters and, at the 
same time, to moke it appear that they were 
published in spite of his opposition. In order 
to accomplish this, he employed an agent, 
supposed (see Wabioit’s Baaay, ii. 330, and 
JoHttsoK) to have been a painter and low 
actor, named James Worsdide. 'Worsdale, 
culling himself P. Smythe, told Gurll that a 
certain P. T., a secret enemy of Pope, had a 
quantity of Pope’s correspondence, and was 
wdliiig to dispose of the printed sheets to 
Gurll. Gurll, after some negotiations, agreed 
to publish them. Pope arranged that the 
book, as soon as publiwed, should be seized 
by a warrant from the House of Lords, on 
the ground that it was described in an ad- 
vertisement (dictated by Worsdale) as con- 
taining lettersfrom peers. Pope had,however, 
contrived that no such letters should be in 
the sheets delivered to Gurll. The books 
were therefore restored to Gurll, and Pope 
bad the appearance of objecting to the pub- 
lication wMle, at the same time, he had 
secretly provided for the failure of his ob- 

i 'ection. OurU became unmanageable, told 
lis story plainly, and advertised uie publica- 
tion of the ‘ initial correspondence ’ — ^i.e. the 
correspondence with ‘ R. Smythe ’ and ‘ P.T.,' 
which accordingly came out in July. Pope, 
however, anticipated this by puhOshmg in 
June, through a bookseller named Cooper, a 
‘Narrative of the Method by which Mr. 
Pope’s Private Letters were procured by 
Edmund Gurll.’ This did not correspond to 
its title. No light was thrown upon the 
really critical question how GurU. coidd have 
obtained letters which could only he in Lord 
Chord’s library or in the possession of Pope 
himself. The publication, nowever, seems to 
have thrown the public off the scent ; and, 
though CurU’s pamphlet gave sufficient indi- 
cations of the truth and suspicions of Pope’s 
complicity were current, his manceuvres were 
not generally penetrated, and their nature 
not established till long afterwards. 

Gurll, however, issued a new edition of 
the ‘ P. T.’ letters, and advertised a second 


volume. Tills appeared in July 173.5, but 
contaiued only three letters from Atterbury 
to Pope, two of which had been already 
printed. Pope took advantage of this to 
advertise that he was under a necessity of 
printing a genuine edition. He proposed in 
1736 to publish this by subscription, at a 

f oiuea for the volume. The scheme would 
ave fallen through but for Ralph Alien 
[q. V.], who was so much impressed by the 
benevolence exhibited in the published let- 
ters that he offered to bear the expense of 
printing. The book finally appeared 18 May 
1737, ond the copyright was bought by 
Hodsley. Pope’s preface pointed out how he 
had unconsciously drawn his own portrait 
in letters written ‘ without theleiist thought 
that ever the world should be a witness to 
them.’ Pope had, in fact, not only carefully 
revised them, but materially altered them. 
His friend CaryU died 6 April 1736, and 
Pope treated the letters really addressed to 
him as raw materials for an imaginary cor- 
respondence with Addison, Steele, and Con- 
greve, which, for a long period, perverted 
the whole history of their relations. The 
discovery by Gharles Wentworth Dilkelq. v.J 
of Caryll’s letler-book, in the middle of this 
century, led to the final unravelling of these 
tortuous manceuvres. 

Pope afterwards carried on a similar iu- 
trigne of still more discreditable character. 
He seems to have considered Gurll as out- 
side of aU morality. But he next made 
a victim of his old firiend Swift. He hod 
obtained Ms own letters from Swift in 1737, 
who sent them through Orrery, after long 
resisting the proposal. Pope had the letters 
printed and sent the volume to Swift, with an 
anonymous letter, suggesting their publica- 
tion, and saying that if they fell into the 
hands of Pope or Bolingbroke they would he 
suppressed. Swift, whose mind was failing, 
gave the volume to his bookseller, Paulknei. 
Pope ventured to protest, and PauUmer there- 
upon offered to suppress the letters. Orrery, 
to whom Pope ap^ied, also provofcingly re- 
commended their suppression as ‘ nnworthy 
to be published.’ Pope now bad to affect 
to be certain that the letters would coma 
out in any case, and they finally appeared in 
London in 1741. with a statement that they 
were a reprint mom a Dublin edition. Tha 
great difficulty was to explain how the letters 
ham Swift to Pope, which bod never been 
out of Pope’s bands, could bo obtained. 
Pope endeavoured to pervert ambiguous 
statements due to Swift’s foibng powers mto 
an admission that the letters on both sides 
were in Swift’s hands. He tried to throw 
the' blame upon Swift's Mud ffiend, Mrs, 
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■VVhiteway, and in liis letters moralised over 
the melancholy fact that Strift’a vanity had 
survived his intellect. The full proofs of 
this tran-action were only given in the lost 
edition of Pope's ‘IVork®,’ even Mr. Car- 
mthers still supposing t^in 1657} that Pope 
was really pained hy Swift’s treachery, and 
not knowing that he had contrived the whole 
affair himself. The only apology for a dis- 
gusting transaction is that Pope did not 
know at starting how many and what dis- 
graceful lies he would have to tell. 

Pope’s reputation as moralist and poet was 
meanwhile growing. He had lost some of 
his best friends. Gaj died 4 Dee. 1732 j his 
mother on 7 July 17S3 ; and Arhuthnot on 
27 Feb. 1734-6. Bolinghroke retired to 
France in the following winter. Asa friend 
of Bolinghrokej Pope had natuniUy been 
drawn into intimacy with the opposition 
which was now gathering against vValpole. 
He received a visit from Frederick, prince of 
Wales, in October 1735 (Letter to Bathurst, 
8 Oet. 1736) ; Wyndham, Marehmont, and 
other leaders met and talked, politics at his 
grotto; and Pope was on intimate terms 
with Lyttelton and other of the young 
patriots whom he compliments in his poems. 
His sentiments appeoz in the ‘Epistle to 
Augustus,’ the most brilliant of his imita- 
tions of Horace (first epistle of second book), 
which was published in March 1737. Others ' 
of the series which appeared in the same 
year are of more general application. The | 
two dialogues, called ‘ 1738,’ and afterwards ' 
known as ‘ Epilogue to the Satires,’ were 
mainly prompted by the attack upon the | 
government as the source of corruption, and 
again show Pope at his best. They are in- ' 
comparably feheitous, and incisive and des- . 
terous in their management of language. 

Pope, always under the influence of some ' 
friend of stronger fibre than his own, was ' 
now to ho conquered by 'William 'Wnrhur- ! 
ton. Warhurton, tiuhiuent and ambitious, ' 
had forced himself into notice by writings 
showing wide reading and a singular tmn ' 
for paradoxes. He E^ad ridiculed Pope in ' 
earlier years, hut he now undertook to de- I 
fend the ‘ Essay on Man ’ against the criti- | 
cisms of Jean Pierre de Crousoz, who had 
published his ‘Examen de I’Essay de M. ^ 
Pope anr I’homme ’ in 1737. Warhurton’s ' 
re^y, which appeared as a series of letters 
in a periodical colled ‘ The Works of the ' 
Learned,’ excited Pope’s eager gratitude. He 
wrote to Warhurton in the warmest terms. ' 
‘You,’ he said, ‘understand my work better 
than I do myself.’ He met his commentator ! 


in the garden of Lord Radnor at Twicken- 
ham in April 1740. He astonished his pub- 1 


lisher Dod-sluy, who was present, hy the 
compliments which he paid to his new ac- 
quaintance. Warhurton succeeded to Boling- 
broke's authority. Pope confided to him his 
Hterary projects. They visited Oxford toge- 
ther in 1741 ; and the honorary degree of 
D.G.L. was offered hy the vice-chancellor to 
Pope. An offer of a D.D. degree was mads 
at the same time to AVarburton ; hut, as this 
was afterwards opposed by some of the clergy, 
Pope refused to be ‘ doctored’ without his 
friend. Pope undertook, at W arburton’s in- 
stigation, to complete the ‘ Dunoiad’ hy a 
fourth hook. It was published in March 
1742. A reference in it to OoUey Oihber 
produced Pope’s last literary quarrel. Pope 
and Arhuthnot were supposed to have had 
a share in the farce called ‘Three Hours 
after Marriage,’ of which Gay was the chief 
author. It was damned ou its appearance in 
1717, and Cibber soon afterwards introduced 
an allusion to it in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ Pope 
came behind the scenes and abused Cibber 
for his impertinence, to which Cibber replied 
that he should repeat the words as long as 
the play was acted. Pope had made several 
contemptuous references to him j and upon 
the appearance of the new ‘ Dunciad ’ Cihuer 
took his revenge in ‘ A Letter from Cibber 
to Pope.’ Cibber was a very lively writer, 
and treated Pope to some home truths with- 
out losing his temper. He added on tm- 
pvoury anecdote about a youthful scrape 
into wmcb Pope had fallen. ‘ These things,’ 
said Pope of one of Cibber's ponmhlets, ‘ are 
my diversion ; ’ and the younger Richardson, 
who heard him and told Johnson, observed 
that his features were ‘ writhing with an- 
guish.’ Pope in his UTitation resolved to 
make Cibber the hero of the ‘Dunciad’ in 
place of Theobald. Warhurton, who had 
now midertaken to annotate Pope's whole 
works, was to be responsible for the notes 
written hy Pope on the ‘ Dunmad,’ and added 
'Ricardus Anstarchus on the Hero of the 
Poem.’ The fourth book contains some of 
Pope’s finest verses. The book in the final 
form appeared in October 1742. The metor 
^ysical parts were probably inspired by 
Waibuiton. The attack upon Bentley ex- 
pressed probably antipathies of both the as- 
sailants. Bentley was sinking at the time 
of the first publication, and died on 14 J'uly 
1742. As the old opponent of Attei-bury 
and ^ Pope’s frieuas, as well as for bm 
criticism of Milton and bis remarks upon 
Pope’s ' Homer,’ he was naturoRy regarded 
by Pope as the ideal pedant. He had spoken 
01 Warhurton as a man of monstrous appe- 
tite and had digestion; and neither of them 
could appreciate Lis scbolui'ship, though War- 
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burfmi Fei-ms to have fully repented (“iee 
Moxk, Zt/e of Bentley, ii. 37C, 8/8, 404r-il). 

Pope ■ft'as etaying -witli Allen at Prior 
Park in November 1741, and invited %Yar- 
bui'ton to join him. there. Warburton ac- 
cepted, and to hie marriage to Allen’s niece 
in 1745 owed much of his fortune. Pope’s 
health was declining, although he was still 
able to travel to his &iends’ country houses. 
Martha Blount was still intimate with him ; 
she seems to have spent some time with him 
daily, although living with her mother and 
sister, whom he had endeavoured to persuade 
her to leave. She frequently accompanied 
him to the houses of his friends, and is men- 
tioned in his letters as almost an inmate of 
his household. In the following summer 
Pope visited Bath, and afterwards went to 
Prior Park, where Miss Blount met him. 
Por some unexplained reason a quarrel took 
place with the Allens. Miss Blount (as 
appears from her correspondence with Pope) 
resented some behaviour of the Allens to 
Pope, and begged him to leave the house. 
She was compelled to stiw behind, and, as 
she says, was treated with great incivility 
both by the Allens and Warburton. P^ 
expresses great indignation at the time. He 
must, however, as his letters imply, have 
been soon reconciled to Warburton. Allen 
Called upon him for the last time in March 
1744, when Pope still showed some coldness. 
By this time Pope was sinking. He still 
occupied himself with a final revision of his 
works, and saw his friends. He was visited 
by Bolingbroke, who had returned to Eng- 
land in October 1743, and hy Marchmont, 
and attended by Spence, who has recorded 
some of the lost incidents. Pope’s behaviour 
was afiecting and simple. Warburton, a 
hostile witness, accuses Miss Blount of neg- 
lecting Pope in his last illness; and John- 
son gives (without stating his authority) a 
confirmatory story, ^ence, however, re- 
marked that whenever she entered, his spirits 
rose. At the suggestion of Hooke he sent 
for a priest on the day before his death, and 
received absolution. He died quietly on 
80 May 1744. Ho was buried on 6 June in 
Twickenham Church, hy the side of his 
parents, and directed that the words ‘ et sibi ’ 
should he added to the inscription which he 
placed u^n their monument on the east wall. 
Zn 1701 Warburton erected a monument to 
Pope upon the north wall, with an inscrip- 
tion ‘to one who would not be buried m 
Westminster Abbey,’ and a petulant verse. 

]^his will (dated 12 Dee. 1743) Pope left . 
to Martha Blount 1,000/., with his house- ■ 
hold effects. She was also to have the in- 
come arising from his property for life, after , 


I which it was to go to the Itaeketts. lie left 
1 150/. to Allen, in repaymuut of sums ad- 
I v'anced ‘ partly for my own and partly for 
i charitable uses.’ Books and other memorials 
were left to Bolingbroke, Marchmont, Ba- 
thurst, Lyttelton, and other friends. An 
absolute power over 1^ rmpublished manu- 
scripts was left to Boliugbroue, and the copy- 
right of his published hooks to Warburton. 
Pope had contemplated two odes, upon the 
‘Mischiefs of Arbitrary Power’ and the 
‘Folly of Ambition,’ wMch were never exe- 
cuted, and had made a plan for a history of 
English poetry, afterwards contemplated hy 
Gray (RiTi'rxiBii), pp. 423-5), 

Mrs. Backett threatened to attack the 
wUl, but withdrew her opposition. Allen 
gave his legacy to the Bath Hospital, and 
observed that Pope was always a had ac- 
countant, and had probably forgotten to add 
a cipher. He took Pope’s old servant, John 
Seorle, into his service. Disputes soon arose, 
which led to one of the worst imputations 
upon Pope’s character. In 1782-3 Pope ap- 
pears to have written the lines upon the 
Duchess of Marlborough which, with later 
modifications, became the character of Atossa 
in the second ‘ Moral Essay.’ The duchess 
w'os then special detested by the opposition 
generally ; but Pope’s prudence induced him 
temporarily to suppress this and some other 
lines. In later years, however, the duchess 
became vehemently opposed to Walpole. She 
was very anxious to obtain favourable ac- 
counts of her own and her husband’s career. 
She gave Hooke 6,0001, to compile the pam- 
phlet upon her ‘ Conduct.’ Pope took some 
ait in negotiating with Hooke, and the 
uchess, he says in his last letter to Swift 
(28 April 1739), was ' making great court to 
him,’ A very polite correspondence took 
place (published m Pope's ‘Works,’ v, 406- 
422, from ‘ Histoiical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion,’ 8th Bep.) From this it appears that 
after some protests he accepted a Worn from 
her, and from later evidence this was in all 
probability a sum of 1,000/. Pope appears 
(Works, lii. 87) to have suppressed some 
lines which he had intended to add to a cha- 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough, Sup- 
pression, howev er, of polished verses was sore 
pain to hm, and he resolved to use the 
‘ Atossa’ lines in a different way. He intro- 
duced changes which made them applicable 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire (daugh- 
ter of James II, and widow of John Shef- 
field, first duke). She had edited her hus- 
band’s works, and bought an annuity from 
the guardians of the young duke. The 
duchess showedi, him a character of herself, 
and, upon his finding some faul ts in it, pi^d 
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a quarrel with him for five or six year'' before 
her death (TPorAs, x. *217), According to 
sevFral independent reports, varying in de- 
taUa (^collected in H'orfo, iii. 77, ifec. ), Pope 
read the Atossa to the Duche-s of Marl- 
borough, saying that it was meant for the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, and she is said 
to hare seen through the pretence. Mean- 
while the character was inserted by Pope in 
the edition of the ‘ Moral Essays ’ which was 
just printing off at the time of his death, and 
which he must therefore have expected to be 
seen by the Duchess of Marlborough. Upon 
his death she inqinred of Bolingbroka 
whether Fore’s manuscripts contained any- 
thing aifectmg her or her husband. He 
found the 'Atossa' lines in the 'Moral 
Essays,’ and communicated with March- 
mont, obsert ing that there was ‘ no excuse 
for them after the favour you and I know.’ 
A. note in the ' Mnvebmont Papers ’ (ii. 334) 
liy Jrarchmont’s executor states this to have 
been the 1,000/. The whole edition was 
suppressed, and Warburton, as proprietor of 
the published works, must have consented. 
The only copy preserved is now in the British 
Museum. Bohngbroke soon afterwards found 
that fifteen hundred copies of some of his own 
essays had been secretly printed by Pope. 
Though Pope’s motive was no doubt admi- 
ration of his friend’s work, Bolingbroke, who 
had been greatly afiected at Pope’s death, 
was furious either at the want of confidence 
nr some alterations which had been made, 
lie burnt the edition, hut retained a copy, 
and had another edition published by Mallet, 
with a preface complaining of the conduct 
of ‘ the man ’ who had been guilty of the 
' breach of trust.’ He also printed a sheet 
in 174fi containing the ‘ Atossa ’ lines, with a 
note stating that the duchess had paid 1,000/. 
for their suppression. Warburton, having 
consented to the suppression of the edition, 
was disqualified for directly denying the ap- 
plication of the lines, although he tried else- 
where to insinuate that they were meant for 
the other duchess ( Worhi, v. 443, 446). The 
story was afterwords told by Warton (Mr. 
Conrthope’s discussion in Works, iii. 75-92, 
andv. 346-51 is exhaustive). The supposed 
bargain is disproved. TVhat remains is a 
characteristic example of Pope’s equivoca- 
tions. Had the epistles appeared in his life, 
he would no doubt have declared that they 
appUed to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 

Pope, as described by Heynolds, who once 
saw him (Pmob, Mahno, p. 429), was four 
feet six inches in height, and much deformed. 
He had a very fine eye and a well-formed 
nose. His face was drawn„and the muscles 
strongly marked; it showed traces of the 
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headaches from which he constantly suffered. 
Johnson reports some details given by a ser- 
vant of Lord Oxford. He Wiis so weak in 
middle life that he had to wear ' a bodice of 
stiff canvas ; ’ he could not dress without 
help, and he wore three pau's of stockings to 
cover hiji thin legs. He was a troublesome 
inmate, often wanting cofi'ee in the night, 
but liberal to the servants whose rest he dis- 
turbed. Johnson mentions that Pope called 
the servant up four times in one night in 
'the dreadful winter of 1740’ that he might 
write down thoughts which had struck him. 
PUs old servant, John Searle, lived with him 
many years, and received a legacy of 100/. 
under his will. He was abstemious in drink, 
and would set a single pint before two guests, 
and, having taken two small glasses, would 
retire, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I leave you to 
your wine.’ He is said to have injured him- 
self hy a love of ‘ highly seasoned clishes ’ and 
' potted lampreys ; "but, in spite of a fragile 
constitution, he lived to the age of fifty-sbe. 

Pope’s character is too marked in its 
main features to be misunderstood, though 
angry controversies have arisen upon the 
subject. Literary admirers bave resolved 
to find in him a moral pattern^ while dissen- 
tients have had no difficulty m discovering 
topics of reproach. There is, in fact, no 
more difficult subject for biography, especi- 
ally in a compressed form. Has better quali- 
ties, as displayed in the domestic circlo, give 
no materi^ for narrative, while it is neces- 
sary to give the details of the wretched soiios 
of complex quarrels, manoeuvres, and falsi- 
fications in which he was plunged from his 
youth. Pope’s physical infirmities, his in- 
tense sensibility, and the cfrcumstouces of 
his life, produced a morbid development of 
all the weaknesses characteristic of the lite- 
rary temperament. Excluded by his creed 
from all public careers, educated among a 
class whiw was forced to meet persecution 
by intrigue, feeling the slightest touch like 
the stroke of a bludgeon, forced into an 
arena of personality where rough practical 
joking and coarse abuse were recognised 
modes of waifiure, he had recourse to weapons 
of attack and defence which were altogether 
inexcusable. The truest statement seems 
to be that be was at bottom, as he represents 
himself in the epistle to Arbuthnot, a man 
of really fine nature, ofiectionate, generous, 
and independent ; unfortunately, the better 
nature was perverted by the morbid vanity 
and excessive irritability which led him into 
his multitudinous subterfuges. EUs passion 
for literary fame, and the keenness of Ms 
suffering under attacks, led to all his quarrels. 
The preceding narrative has shown sulfi- 
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cieiitly how ho thuswas led into his worst of- without hesitation the rationalism of Boling- 
fenres. lleginningwitli a simple de*iretogive brolce, and supposed himself to he a disciple 
literary polish to hia essays, he was gradually of Locke. Atterhury and I)r. Clarke, fellow 
led to' culuniniatc Addison. He thought of All Souls’ (not Samuel Clarke, as has been, 
himselfjustified inmakinguseofthe common erroneously saidl, tried to convert him. His 
enemy, Curll, to obtain the publication of letter to Atterbury(7For/M,ix. 10-12) gives 
his letters, and was gradually led on to the most clearly the opinions which he always 
grosi treooheiy to Swift. ’Cf'hen accused of expressed. A change of religion might bo 
unfair satire, he was afraid to defend him- profitable, as it would qualify him for pen- 
self by the plain truth, and fell into unmanly siona ; but it would vex his mother, and do 
pquiv’ocations. Hewasapolitician, as John- no good to anybody else. Meanwhile, he held 
son reports Lady Bolingbroke to have said, that men of all sects might be saved (see also 
‘ about cabbages and turnips,’ and could letter to Swift, 28 Nov. 1729, Works, vii. 
‘ hardfy drink tea without a stratagem.’ But 175). The 'Universal Pra^yer’ shows the 
even his mali^ity to Lady Mary and Lord same sentiment. Pope, taking the advice 
Heiwey probably appeared to him as a ease attributed to Addison, professed to stand 
of the ‘ strong antipathy of good to bad.’ aside from political party. His connections 
His really fine qualities, however, re- naturally inclined him to the tory side, but 
maincd, and animated his best poetry. All ' he was not a Jacobite, and his sympathies 
judicious critics have noticed the singular j were with the opposition to Walpole. He 
beauty of his personal compliments. They took for granted the sincerity of their zeal 
were the natiu'al expression of ‘ really afiec- in denouncing the corruption of the period, 
tionatenaturc.’ His tenderness to his parents, and gave the keenest utterance to their 
his real aflectiou for such Mends as Arbuth- commonplaces. His devotion to literature 
not. Gay, and Swift, his almost extravagant was imremitting, and hia fortunate attain- 
admiration of Bolingbroke and Warbnrton, ment of a competence enabled him to asso- 
are ehai-actoristic. He always leaned upon ciate independently with the social leaders, 
some stronger nature, and craved for sym- If, as Johnson says, he boasts a little too 
pathy. His success gavehimahigh social posi- much of their familiarity, and, as Johnson 
tion, and he appears to have maintained his also remarked vyith more feeling, regarded 
independence in his intercom'se with great poverty as a crime, he cannot he Mrly ac- 
man. Ha declined a pension of 3001 out of cased of servility. He held his own with 
the secret-service money offered by his Mend great men, though he shared their prejudices. 
Graggs (Spiarcii, pp. 307-8\ and lived upon 'The wits ond nobles who formed a little 
the proceeds of ' Homer.’ He seems to have circle and caressed each other were, in then' 
been careful in money matters, hut was way, ^nuine believers in enlightenment, 
liberal in disposing of his income. He could They had finally escaped from tho prison of 
be actively henevment when hethoughtthat scholasticism; they preferred wit and com- 
an injustice was being done. He subscribed mon sense to the 'pedantry of courts and 
geuerously to the support of a Mrs. Cope schools;’ theyBuspectedsentirnentalism when 
who had been deserted oy her husband, and not strictly withmthe conventional hounds; 
several other instances are given to the same they looked down with aristocratic contempt 
effect. He helped to start Bodsley as a pub- imon the Grub Street authors, for whom 
lieher, and contributed 201 a year to Savage, they had as little sympathy as cockfighters 
\mtil Savage's conduct made help impossible, for their victims ; and took the tone towards 
It must be admitted, however, that Savage’s women natural in clubs of bachelors. Satire 
services to Pope in the war with the duuces and didactic poetry corresponded to the 
werediscreditabletoboth. This substratum of taste ofsuchanepocm. Pope’s writings accu- 
realkindness,andevenacertainmagiianimity, rately reflect these tendencies; andlusacho- 
requires to be distinctly recognised, as show- laxly sense of niceties of language led him 
mg that Pope’s wealmesses imply, not ma- to polish all his work with unwearied care, 
ligmty, but the action of unfortunate con- Almost every fragment of his verse has gone 
ditions upon a sensitive nature. Probably through a series of elaborate and generally 
the nearest parallel to the combination is to successful remodeUings. 'Whether Pope is 
be found in his conteumorory, Voltaire. Hia to he called a poet — a problem raised in fol- 
ahnormal sensibility fitted Pope to give the lowing generations — is partly a question of 
most perfect expression of the spirit of his words ; but no one can doubt that he had 
age. His anxiety to be on the side of en- . qualities which would have enabled him to 
lighteninent is shown by his religious and I give an adequate embodiment in verse of the 
intellectual position. Though brought up in spirit of any generation into which he had 
a strictly Homan catholic circle, ho adopted I been horn. He might have rivollod Chaucer 
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in one ceutui'y, and Wordsworth in another. 
As it was, his poetry is the essence of the 
hi’ot half of the eishleenth century. The 
later liistory of Pope’s fame is the history of 
the process' by which the canons of taste 
ceased to correspond to the strongest intel- 
lectual and social impuLses of a new period. 
What was spontaneous in him_ became con- 
ventional and artificial in his successors. 
Warton fir=t proposed to place Pope in the 
second, instead of the first, class of poets. 
Cowp^s ‘Homer’ was another indication 
of the change ; and, in the next centu^, the 
discussions in which Bowles, Boscoe, Camp- 
bell, and Byron took part, and the declara- 
tions of poetic faith by Wordsivorth and Cole- 
ridge, corresponded to a reyolution of taste, 
and showed, at any rate, how completely 
Pope’s poetry represented the typical charac- 
teristics of the earlier school. 

Pope enlarged his yiUa, and he spent much 
time and money on improying ms garden, 
with the help not only of the professional 
gardeners, Kent and Bridgeman, but of his 
frieuds,LordsPeterhorough and Bathurst. A 
Ian, with a short description, published by 
is gardener, Searle, in 1746, is reproduced 
in Caxruthers’s ‘ Life ’ (pp. 445-9). The best 
desmiptiou is in Walpole’s ‘ Letters ’ (to Sir 
Horace Mann, i!0 June 1760). His grotto was 
a tunnel, which still remains, under the Ted- 
dington road. He describes it in a letter to 
Edward Blount (2 June 1726). He orna- 
mented it by spars and marbles, many of them 
sent by William Borlose [q. v.] from Corn- 
wall. The garden included an obelisk to 
his mother, and the eecond weeping willow 
planted iu England. The willow died in 
l&Ol, and was made into relics. After his 
death the house was sold to SirWilliem Stan- 
hope, Lord Chesterfield’s brother. In 1807 
it came into the possession of the Baroness 
Howe, daughter of the admiral. She de- 
stroyed the house and stubbed up the trees. 
Thomas Young, a later proprietor, Wilt a new 
house, with a ‘Chinese-Gothic tower,’ which 
still stands near the site of the old villa 
(Thoe 2 ?ii, Emirms of London, pp, 684-7 ; 
CoBBEiT, MemoriaU of Twickenham (1873), 
pp. 263-91). In 1888 the bicentenary of 
Pope’s birth was celebrated by au exhibition 
at 'Twickenham of many interesting portraits 
and relics. 

Pope was painted by KneUer in 171^ 1716, 
and 1721 : by Jervas (an engraving from a 
portrait at Caen Wood, pre&ed to vol. vi, 
of ‘ Works,’ and a portrait exhibited by Mr. 
A. Morrison at Twickenham) ; hyW.Hoare 
fexliibited by Messrs. ColnagM at Twicken- 
ham) j by Jonathan llich|.Tdson (engraving 
fi-'orn portrait at Hagley, prefixed to vol. i. of 
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* "Works ’), who aUo made var'ious drawings 
(three made for Horace Walpole were e.y}u- 
bited by thegueen at Twickenham, and fifteen 
drawings of Pope were included in a volume 
containing thirty-eight of Hichardson’s draw- 
ings) j Iw Van Loo in 1742 j and by Arthur 
Pond. Most of these have been engraved, 
The National Portrait Gallery has a por- 
trait W Jervas with a lady (perhaps Martha 
Blount), one by W. Hoare (crayons) of 1784, 
and one by Richardson, 1738. Mrs. DareU 
Blount also Kshibited at Twickenham a por- 
trait by an unknown painter, and portraits 
of Wpe and Teresa and Martha Blount 
Jervas. A ‘Sketch from Life,’ by G. Vertue, 
was exhibited at Twickenham by Sir Charles 
Bilke. A bust by Roubiliac, ‘ the original 
(day converted into terra-cotta,’ was exhi- 
bited at Twickenham by John Murray (1808- 
1892) [q. V,] the publisher, and an engiaying 
is prefixed to vol. v. of the ' "Works.' A 
marble bust by jRysbraob was presented to 
the Athenieum Club in 1861 oy Edward 
Lowtb Badeley [q. v.] An engraving from a 
drawing of Popes mother by Richardson is 
prefixed to vol. viii. of the ‘ Works.’ 

Pope’s works are: 1. ‘January and May,’ 
the ‘ Episode of Sorpedon ’ from the ‘ Iliad,’ 
and the ‘ Pastorols ’ in Tonson’s ‘ Poetical 
Miscellanies,’ pt. vi., 1709, 2, 'Essay on 
Criticism,’ 1711 [anon.] ; 2nd edit. ‘ by Mr. 
Pope,’ 1718. 3, ‘The Fust Book of Statius’s 
Thebais,’ ' Vertomnus and Pomona from the 
Fourth Book of Ovid’s “Metamorphos^”’ 
‘ To a Young Lady with the Works of "Voi- 
ture,’ ‘To the Author of a Poem entitled 
“ Successio," ’ and the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
(first draft, without authors name), in Lin- 
tot’s ‘Miscellany,’ 1712, S. ‘Samho to 
Phaon ’ ond ‘Fable of Diyope ’ in Tonson’s 
‘ Ovid,’ 1712, 4. ‘ The Messiah ’ in ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ so Nov. 1712. 6, ‘ Windsor Forest,’ 

1713. 6. ‘ Prologue to Cato,’ with play, and 
in ‘ Guardian,’ No. 83. Nos. 4, 11, 40, 61, 
78, 91, 92, 178 of the' Guardian ’ are also by 
Pope, 1713. 7. ‘NoiTative of Dr. Robert 
Norris concerning the deplorable fremy of 
J[ohn] Denn . . .,’ 1713, 8. ‘ Rape of the 
Lock,’^with additions, 2 March 1714. The 
first complete edition. 9. ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
from Chaucer, the 'Arrival of Ulysses at 
Ithaca, I and the' Gardens of Alcinous,’ from 
the thirteenth and seventh hooks of the 
‘ Odyssey,’ in Steele’s ‘ Poetical Miscellanies,’ 

1714, 10. ‘The Temple of Fame’ (imitated 
from Chaucer), 1716. 11. ‘A Key to the 
Lock : or a Treatise proviim beyond all Con- 
tradiction the Dangerous T^endeucy of a late 
Poem intituled the " Rape of the Lock," to 
Government Religion, By Esdras Ilarni- 
velt, Apoth.,’ 1716. 12. ‘Iliad of Homer j 
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fran&latf'd by Mr. Pope.’ first four books, 

1715. Tbe ne^t three volumes .ippeared in 
1716, 1717, and 1718, and the last two to- 
gether in 1720, each containing four books. 

13. ‘ A. full and true Account of a horrid 
and barbarous Revenge by Poison on the 
Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, with 
a faithful copy of his last Will and Testa- 
ment. Publish’d by an eye-witness,’ 1716. 

14. 'The Worms: a Satyr by Mr. Pope,’ 

1716. 15. ‘A Roman Catholic Version of 

the First Psalm, for the use of a young Lady. 
By Mr. Pope,’ 1716. (This and the preced- 
ing, attributed to Pope by Curll and others, 
were not acknowlec^ed nor disavowed by 
him ; see CAEEtrTHiiiis,pp. 163-4, and Works, 
vi. 438). 16, 'Epistle to Jervas,’ prefixed 
to an edition of Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of Painting.’ 
1716. 17. Pope’s works in 1717 included 
for the first time the ' Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady,’ and the ' Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which were published eeparately 
in 1720, with poems by other authors, as 
‘Eloisa to Abelard, second edition.’ The 
works also included the ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,’ republished, with changes, as ‘ Ode for 
the Public Commencement at Cambrige on 
July, 6, 1730/ with music by Maurice Green, 
1780. 18. ‘To Mr. Addison : occasioned by 
his Dialogues on Medals/ in Tickell’s edition 
of ‘ Addison’s Works/ 1721. 19. ‘ Poems 

on Several Occasions ... by Dr. Thomas 
Parnell , . . published by Mr. Pope/ with 
‘Epi8tletotheEarlofOxford,’1722. 20. ‘The 
Dramatic Works of Shakspeor . . . collated 
and corrected by the former editions/ 6 vols. 
4to, ed. Pope, 1726. 21, ‘The Odyssey of 
Homer,’ vols. i., ii., and iii. 1726, iv. and v. 
1726. 22. ‘ Miscellanea/ including ‘Fami- 
liar Letterswritten to Hemw Cromwell, Es:j., 
by Mr. Pope,’ was published by Curll m 
1720, dated 1727. ‘Miscellanies/ with 
preface signed by Swift and Pope; vols. i. 
and ii. in 1727 ; vol, iiL, called ‘ the last 
volume,’ in March 1727-8 ; a fourth volume 
was added in 1732. 24. ‘ The Dunciad : an 
heroic poem, in three books, Dublin printed; 
London reprinted for A. Dodd/ 1728, 12mo. 
Three more editions, with an owl on the 
frontispiece, were prhited in London in 1728, 
and one with no frontispiece and with Pope’s 
name at Dublin. ‘ The Dunciad Variorum, 
with the prolegomena of Scriblerus, London, 
printed lor A. Dod, 1729/ 4to, was the first 
complete edition. It has a vignette of an 
ass and an owl. Four other octavo editions 
ore dated London, 1729, with varying fton- 
tispieces of the owl and the ass. There is 
another edition without date (which cannot 
have appeared till 17SS), and another dated 
1730, with the ass frontispiece. In 1730 


appeared .also a different edition vol. iv. 
of Pope's ‘ Works.' The a's and owl have 
now disappeared. ‘ The New Dunciad : as 
it was found in the vear MDCXLI, w ith the 
Illustrations of Scriblerus and Notes Vari- 
orum,’ 4to (i.e. the fourth book of ‘ The Dun- 
ciad’), appeared in 1742; another edition, 
with the same title, in the same year. ‘ Tho 
Works of Alexander Pope/ vol. iii. pt. i., 
contains the first three tiooka, and vol. iii. 
pt. ii. the fourth book. The ‘ Dunciad in 
Four Books, printed according to the com- 
plete copy found in the year 1742 ... to 
which are added several Notes now first 
published, the Hyperorltics of Aristarchus, 
and his Dissertation on the Hero of the 
Poem/ 1743, is the poem in its final form 
with an ‘ advertisement ’ signed W. W^ar- 
buiton]. An edition, ‘ with several additions 
now first printed/ appeared in 1749. A full 
account of these editions was given by Mr, 
Thoms in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Istser. vol. x., 
and is reprinted by Mr. Courthope in 
‘ Works/ iv. 299-309. Mr. Courthope adds 
an account of four other editions printed at 
Dublin (1728, two in 1729, and one without 
a dat^. 25. Wycherley’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii., 
with Pope’s ‘ Letters,’ 1729, has disappeared 
(see above). 27./ Of Taste : an Epistle to 
the Bt. Honble. Richard, Earl of Burlington, 
occasioned by his publishing “Palladio’s 
Designs,” etc./ 1731 ; afterwards caUed ‘ Of 
Folse Taste/ and finally ‘Of the Use of 
Riches’ (fourth moral essay). 27. ‘Of the 
Use of Riches : an Epistle to theRt. Honble. 
AUen, Lord Bathurst/ 1732 (third moral 
essa^. 28. ‘ An Essay on Man addressed 
to a Friend/ 1733, fol., no date. Quarto and 
octavo editions were also printed. The second 
and third epistles appeared in 1733, and the 
fourth in January 1734, in the same forms. 
They were all anonymous. The | Universal 
Prayer ’ was added, and also published sepa- 
rately, in 1738. An edition, with an excel- 
lent commentary by Mark Pattison, was 
published at the Clarendon Press in 1860. 
The ‘Satires and Epistles’ were edited by 
Pattison in the same year. 29, ‘Of the 
Ejiowledge and Characters of Men: an 
Epistle addressed to the Rt. Honble. Lord 
Viscount Cobham/ 1733 (first moral essay). 
SO. ‘ The First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace, imitated in a Dialogue between 
Alexander Pope . . . and his learned coun- 
sel/ 1733. 31. ‘The Second Satire of the 
Second Book of Horace/ 1734. 32. ‘ Epistle 
fitom Mr. Pope to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ 1736. 
33. ‘Sober Advice ftom Horace to the 
Young Gentlemen about Town : as delivered 
in his second sermon ; imitated in the man- 
ner of A. Pope ’ (n.d.), 1734 ; (included also 
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in odition of • Works,’ but afterwords 
withdrawn j. 34. ‘ On the Charaeters of 
AVompn : an Epistle to a Lady,’ 1736 (secontl 
moral essay). 36. Second Tolume^ of Pc 2 )e’s 
‘ Works,’ adding those published since 1717, 
and including for the first time the ‘ Satires 
of Dr. Bonne versified by the same hand,’ 
1735. 36. ‘ Letters of Mr. Pope and several 
Eminent Persons,’ 2 vols. 8vo( always put 
up together). This is the original ‘P. T.’ 
edition (see above), and occurs in several 
forms, due to Pope’s manipulations of the 
printing, and his use of the Wycherley 
Toliune (see Xo. 23). It was also printed in 
12mo, with the ‘ Narrative of the Method by 
which Mr. Pope’s Letters were procvmed.’ 
OurU reprinted this as ‘ Mr. Pope's Literary 
Correspondence for Thirty Years,’ 1735 ; there 
are two octavo editions and a 12mo edition. 
CurU puhlishedfourmore volumes called ‘ Mr. 
Pope's Literary Correspondence, 'which really 

contained no letters of Pope’s, but gave op- 
portunities for annoying him. See ‘ Works,’ 
vol. vi. pp. xlix-lviii for a full account. Two 
other emtions are mentioned by Pope in his 
‘ Catalogue of Surreptitious Editions’ inl737. 
Cooper published anotherin June 1735, with 
Pope’s connivance . which is not mentioned in 
the ‘ Catalogue.' The first avowed edition ap- 
peared on 18 May 1737 in folio and quarto, 
and afterwards octavo ; and the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the octavo edition of Pope’s 
‘Works,’ containing the ‘Correspondence,’ 
was printed at the same time. 37. ‘ The 
First Epistle of the First Book of Horace, 
imitated by Mr. Pope,’ the sixth epistle of 
the first hook, the first epistle of the second 
book, the second epistle of tbe second book, 
and tbe ode to Venus, appeared separately 
in 1787. 38. ‘The Sixth Satireof the Second 
Book of Horace, the first part ... by Br. 
Swift. The latter port . . . now added [by 
Pope],’ 1738, fol. 39. ‘ One Thousand Seven 
Hun^dandThirty-Eight ; a dialogue some- 
thing like Horace,’ and ‘One 'Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight, Bialogue 
II,’ 1738 ; afterwards caUed ‘ Epilogue to 
the Satires.’ 40. ‘ Selects Poemata Italorum 
qui Latine scripserunt, cura cujusdam ano- 
nymi anno 16^ congest^ iterum in Incem 
data, una cum aliorum Itnlorum opeiibus, 
accurante A.Pope,’2vola.l740. 41. ‘Works 
in Prose,’ vol. ii., containing the Swift cor- 
respondence (with the ‘Memoirs of Scri- 
blerusO, 1741. 

A ‘ Supplement ’ to Pope's ‘ Works ’ was 
published in 1757, and ‘ Additions’ in 1776. 
These include the ‘ Three Hours after Mar- 
riage,’ attributed to Pope, Gay, and Arbuth- 
not, and the poems suppressed on account of 
indecency. A ‘Supplemental Volume,' pub- 


lished in 182.J, is chiofly composed of trifling 
letters fiom the Homer MSS. in the British 
Museum. The first collective edition of 
Pope’s ‘ Works,’ ‘ with his last corrections, 
additions, and improvements, as they were 
delivered to the editor a little before his 
death j toa^ether with the commentaries and 
notes of Mr. Warhurton,’ appeared in nine 
vols. 8vo, in 1761. It was several times re- 
printed, and in 1709 published in five vols. 
4to, with a life by Owen Iluffhead. Tn 1794 
appeared the first volume (all published) of 
an edition by Gilbert Wakefield. The edi- 
tion (9 vols.Svo) by Joseph Warton appeared 
in 1797 (republished in 1822); that by 
William Liue Bowles (10 vols. 8vo) in 
1806 ; that by William Itoscoe, said to be 
‘the worst’ by Croker and Mr. Elwin ( WorTtg, 
I. xxiv) (10 vols. 8vo), inl824. The stand- 
ard edition is the edition, in 10 vols. 8vo, 
published by Mr. Miu-ray (1871-89); the 
first four volumes contain the poetry, except 
the translation of the ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
the fifth the life, and the last five the cor- 
respondence and prose works. The first two 
volumes of poetry and the first thi'ee of 
correspondence were edited by tbe Rev. 
WbitweU Elwin, the remainder, by Mr. W. J, 
Couithope, who also wrote the life. 

A ‘ Concordance ’ to the works of Pope by 
Edwin Abbott [q.v.], with an introduction by 
thellev. E. A. Abbott, B.B., appeared in 1876, 

[Some catchpenny anonymous lives of Pope 
appeiired directly upon his death. That by 
William Ayre (2 vols. 8vo, 1746) is also worth- 
less. The life by Owen BniFbead, published in 
1769, with help from ‘Warhurton, is of verylltUe 
value, except as incorporating a few scraps of 
Warburton’s information. Johnson’s Life (1781) 
is admirable, but requires to be modified by the 
later investigations, Johnson saw Spence’s 
Anecdotes in manuscript. The Anecdotes, first 
published by Singer in 1820, give Pope's own 
account of various transactions, and are of grout 
importance. Joseph Wartou's Esstw on Pope, of 
which tbe first volume wae published in 1766, 
and tbe second in 1782, gives various anecdotes, 
also contained in the notes to his edition of the 
Works. Some points were discussed in tbe con- 
troversy raised by Bowles’s Life prefixed to his 
edition. An attack by Campbell in his Speci- 
mens of British Poets (1810) led to a contro- 
versy in which Hazlitt, Byron, and Bowles him- 
self took part. A very good life is that by 
Bobert Carmthers [q.v.], prefixed to an edition 
of the Works in 1863 (again in 1868), and pub- 
lished separately in 1867. It contains an inte- 
resting account of the Mapledurham MBS. and 
a statement of the earlier results of Bilke's in- 
quiries. Pope's life, however, has been in great 
part reconstructed by more recent resenrehes, 
Mr. Croker had made large collections, which 
were after his death placed in the hands of Mr. 
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Elvrin. Tharesearcliesof Sir. Charles Wentworth 
Bilke [q. T.] were started hy the discovery of the 
Caryll Papers in 1853. These papers wore subse- 
quently presented to the British Jlnseum by the 
Eight Hon.SirCharlesW.Dilke,jttr. Dilke's grand- 
son. IVIr. Bilke published his results in the Athe- 
naeum .and Notes and Queries ; and they are re- 
printed in the first volume of his Papers of a Critic 
C187S). Mr. Dilko also gave great help to Mr. 
Elwin (see ‘ Works,’ vol. i, p. ejtlvi) in collecting 
letters and explaining difficidtics. The results of 
the labours of Croker, Bilke, Mr. Elwin, and Mr. 
Courthope nre given in the notes, introductions, 
and essays in the edition above noticed. The 
papers formerly in Lord Oxford's library are 
now at Longle.at, and were placed at Mr. Eln in’s 
disposal by the Marquis of Bath. The corre- 
spondence of Lord Orrery with Pope, communi- 
cated to Mr. Elwin by the Earl of Cork, and 
first published in the eighth volume of the 
Works, also throws much light upon Pape’s trans- 
actions. The British Museum has a collection of 
the original manuscripts of Pope’s translations of 
Homer, presented by Bavid Mallet [q. v.] Much 
of it is written upon the backs of letters, most 
of which have been printed in the * Supplemental 
Volume ’ of 1720, and in later editions of the cor- 
respondence.] L. S. 

POPE or PAIP, ALEXANDER (d. 
1783), minister of the church of Scotland, 
was the son of Hector Paip of Loth, Sutlier- 
landshire. He was educated at the univer- 
sity and King’s College, Aberdeen, where ho 
graduated M.A. 16 Apru 1726, A contribu- 
tion was recommended to be made for him by 
the synod in 1730, to enable him to prosecute 
bis studies with the purpose of entering the 
ministry of the national oburcb. On 28 J uly 
1730 be was elected session cleric and precen- 
tor of Dornoch, where probably be was also a 
schoolmaster. He is said to have in the sum- 
mer of 1733 ridden on hie pony from Caithness 
to Twickenham to visit bis namesake the 
poet Pope, who presented him with a copy 
of the subscribers’ edition of his ‘ Odynsey,’ 
in five volumes, and a handsome snuff-box. 
If the date of a letter of the poet’s to him, 
38 April 1728 (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and 
Courthope), be correct, the visit took place 
some time before 1728, but not improbably 
the date should be 1738. In it the poet refers 
to the ' accidental advantage which you say 
my name has brought you,’ which womd seem 
to indicate that there was no blood relation- 
ship between them. 

Pope was licensed as a preacher of the kirk 
of Scotland by the presbytery of Dornoch, 
19 Peb. 1734, and having been unanimously 
called to the church of Re^, Oaithness-shire, 
was ordained there on 6 Sept. He was re- 
markably successful in reforming the habits 
of the semi-barbarous population of thepar ish. 
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his great bodily strength being an impor- 
tant factor in enabling him to win their re- 
spect and deference. He is said to have 
enlisted some of tho worst characters as 
elders, in order that they might he the better 
induced to curb their vicious tendencies; 
and he was accustomed to drive to church 
with a stick those of his parishioners whom 
he found playing at games on Sundays. 
He died on 2 March 1782. By his first wuie, 
Mary Sutherloud, he had three sons ; and 
by his second wife he had also three sons, the 
youngest of whom, James, became his as- 
sistant. He translated a large part of the 
‘ Orcades ’ of Torfseus, extracts from which 
are puhlislied in Cordiner’s ‘ Antiquities.’ 
He also wrote the account of StraUinaver 
and Sutherland in Pennant’s ‘ Tour,’ and a 
description of the Dune of Dona^Ila in 
vol. v. of ‘Archseologio.’ 

[New Statistiail Account of Scotland; Hew 
Scott's Fasti Eccles Scot.iii. 3G7; Fime’s Works.] 

T. F. H. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1763-183.5), 
actor and painter, was born in Cork in 1703. 
His father and his cider brother, Somerville 
Stevens Pope, were_ miniaturo-painterB, and 
Alexander was trained as an artist under 
Francis Robert West in the Dublin Art 
Schools. He practised for a time at Cork, 
taking portraits in crayons at a guinea apiece ; 
but, after appearing at a fancy ball m the 
character of Norval, and subsequently taking 
port with much applause at private thea- 
tricals, he adopted the stage as a profession. 
He appeared at Cork as Oroonoko with a 
success which led to his engagement at 
Covent Carden, where he appeared in the 
same character on 8 Jan. 1786. On the 
19th he played Jaffier in ‘ Venice Preserved,' 
on 4 Feb. Castalio in the ‘ Orphan,’ on the 
28th Phocyas in the ‘ Siege of Damascus,’ 
on 7 March Edwin in ‘MatUda,’ on 12 April 
Horatio in the ' Fair Penitent,’ and on the 
23rd Othello for liis benefit. He made an 
eminently favourable impression, and for 
many years played the principal tragic 
arts at the same house. From 1801 to 
803, in which year he returned to Covent 
Garden, he was at Drury Lane, where he 
reappeared in 1812,remainin^here until his 
retnement from the etage. He was in 1824 
at the Haymarket, and made occasional ap- 
pearances in the country, especially in Edin- 
burgh, where he was a favourite. During 
these years he was seen at one or other 
house in an entfre round of parts, chiefly 
tragic. In Shakespeare alone he played An- 
tonio, Banquo, King Henry in ‘ Mchord the 
Third,’ Bassonio, lachuno, Leontes, Romeo, 
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Hotspur, 'W'olseyjlliclimond, MaetliifT, Lear, 
TLimlut, Ford, Po-tlmimis, Tullus Aulidius, 
Ghost in ‘ Ilamlet,’ Henry VIII, Polixenea, 
Macheth, Proteus, Antipholus of Syracuse, 
Antonio, latjo, John of Gaunt, King 
Henry VI, Hubert, Friar Lawrence, Kent, 
Banished Duhe in ‘As you like it,’ and 
King of France in ‘ King John.’ A list of 
all the pieces in which he was seen would 
be a simple nomenclature of the plays then 
in fashion. The principal actors of the Gar- 
rick period had with one or two exceptions 
disappeared, and, except for the Kembles, 
Pope had at the outset little formidable 
rivalry to encounter. He married in Dublin, 
in August 1786, Elizabeth Younge [see Porn, 
Elizabeth], a lady much his senior. 

The first original character assigned Pope 
at Covent Garden seems to have been St. 
Preux in Reynolds's unprinted tragedy of 
‘ Elois.!,’ i?3 Dec. 1786 ; the second was Has- 
well in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such Things are,’ 
10 Feb. 17S7. At this period Pope was 
assigned a wider range ot parts than was 
afterwards allotted film, and played Be- 
verley in the ‘(^mester,' Lord Morelove 
in the ‘ Careless Husband,' Lord Hnrdv in 
the ‘Funeral,’ Lord Townly in the ‘Pro- 
voked Husband,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘Foundling,’ Young Bevil in the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ and Young Mirabel in the ‘ Incon- 
stant.’ On the first production at Covent 
Garden of ‘A King and no King,’ on 
14 Jan. 1788, he played a part, presumably 
Arbaces. On 8 April he was the original 
Lord Ormond in ‘ Ton, or the Follies of 
Fashion,’ by La^ Wallace, and on 8 May 
1789 Frederic Wayward in Cumberland^ 
‘ School for Widows.’ Pope's salary at the 
outlet had risen from 81 to 101. a week, his 
wife’s being twenty. At the end of 1789, 
on a question of terms, he left Covent Gar- 
den, to which he returned after an absence 
of three years. He played for the first time 
in Edinburgh on 15 June 1780, as Othello 
to the Desdemona of his wife. During 
Pope’s absence Mrs. Pope remained at Covent 
Garden. Pope reappeared as Lord Townly 
on 21 Sept. 1792 ; on 1 Dec. he was the first 
Columbus in Morton’s ‘Columbus, or a 
World Discovered ; ’ on 29 Jan. 1793 the 
origm^ Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Every one 
has his Fault ; ’ and on 18 Apid Warford 
in Beynolds’s ‘ How to grow Rich.' For his 
benefit, on 2 May, he made the singular selec- 
tion of Falkland in the ‘Rivals.’ In 1793-4 
Pope confined himself principally to serious 
parts, making his first essay in ‘Hamlet’ 
and ‘Lear,’ and playing the original Sir 
Alexander Seaton m Jemingham’s dull tra- 
gedy, the ‘ Siege of Berwick,’ IS Nov. 1793; 


Lamotto in Bouden's ‘ FontainvUle Forest ’ 
on 23 March 1794, and St. Pol in I’ye’s 
‘Siege of Meuux’ on 19 May. In the 
‘ Mysteries of the Castle ’ of Miles Peter 
Andrews, 31 Jan. 1795, ha was Carlos; 
in George Watson’s ‘England Preserved,’ 
21 Feb., the Earl of Pembroke ; in Pearce’s 
‘Windsor Castle,' 6 April, the Prince of 
Wales; and in lloleroft’s ‘Deserted Daugh- 
ter,’ 2 May, Mordant. In the last-named 
piece Pope incurred some obloquy for break- 
ing through tradition, and playing a part 
with four days’ study instead of the tour 
weeks then customary at the house. In Lent 
Pope, with.Tohn Fawcett (1768-1837) [q. v.], 
Charles Incledon [q. v.], and .Joseph George 
Hohnan [j. v.], gave readings, accompanied 
with music, at the Freemasons’ Hall. In 
Cumberland’s ‘Days of Yore,’ 13 .Tan. 1796, 
he created the part of Voltimar, and ten 
days later gave that of Captain Faullmer in 
Morton’s ‘Way to get Married.’ For his 
benefit he played Sir Giles Overreach. On 
10 Jan. 1707 he was the first Charles in 
Morton’s ‘Cure for the Heart Ache,’ and 
4 March Sir George Evelyn in Mrs. Tnch- 
hnld’e ‘Wives as they were and Maids as 
they are.’ 

Li March 1797 died Pope’s first wife, _ Eliza- 
beth, and on 24 Jan. 1708 he married his 
second wife, Maria Ann [q. v.], at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. In the meantime, continn- 
ing at Covent Garden, he was, on 11 J an, 1798, 
the first Greville in Morton’s ‘ Secrets worth 
Knowing ; ’ in‘He's much to blame,' variously 
assigned to Fenwick and llolcroft, he was, 
18 Feb., Delaval. He acted Joseph Surface, 
and on 80 May 1798 was cost for Hortensio 
in ‘ Disinterested Love,’ altered by Hull from 
Massinger’s ‘BashfulLover.’ Owingto Pope's 
illness, nis part was road by Henry Erskme 
Johnston [q. v.] On 11 Oct. 1798 Pope was 
the first Frederick in ‘Lovers’ Vows,’ adapted 
^ Mis. Ihcbhald ; on 12 Jan. 1709 Leonord in 
Holman's ‘ Votaiw of Wealth,’ on 10 March 
Frederick in T. Dihdin’s ‘ Five Thousand a 
Year,’ and, 12 April, for his benefit, Henry 
in the ‘ Count of Burgundy,’ translated from 
Kotzebue byMissPlumptre, and adapted for 
the English stage by Pope himself. In Cnm- 
bariond’s adaptation Kotzebue, ‘A Ro- 
mance of the Fourteen* h Century,’ 16 Jan. 
1800, Pope was Albert, and in Morton’s 
‘Speed the Hough,’ 8 Feb., Sir Philip Bland- 
ford. During this season Pope was one of 
the eight actors who published the statement 
of their case against the management [see 
Holhah, Joseph GEOEaB]. Pope continued 
at Covent Garden during tnefollowingseason, 
in which he played for the first time Has- 
tings in ‘ Jane Shore,’ and one or two other 
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parts, but was little seen ; and the folio-wing | 
season transferred his services to Drury 
Lone, appearing on 26 Jan. 1802 as Othello. 
He -was, 2 March, the first Major Man- 
ford in Cumberland’s ‘ Lovers’ Hesolutious.’ I 
In Dimond's ‘ Hero of the Xorth,’ 19 Feb. | 
1808, he was the original Gustavus Vasa, 
and in .VUingham’s ‘Marriage Promise’ 
George Howard. He also played the Stran- 
ger for the first time. In Allingham’s 
‘Hearts of Oak,’ 10 Xov. 1803, he was the first 
Borland; in Cherry’s ‘Soldier's Daughter,’ 
7 Feb. 1804, Malfort, jun. ; in Cumbprland’s 
* Sailor's Daughter,’ 7 April, Captain Senta- 
mour. On IS June 1803 the second Mrs. Fine 
had died ; in 1804 his son, a midshipman, also 
died. At the close of the season Pope was 
dismissed by the Drury Lane management, 
which had secured Master Betty [see Beixt, 
William Henby Wesi]. He had played 
very little of late, and expressed his mten- 
tion of retiring and devoting himself to 
painting. On 3 Feb. 1806, however, he r^ 
appeared at Covent Garden as Othello; in 
ciimbprland's ‘ Hint to Husbands,’ 8 March 
1806, ho -was the original Heartright ; and 
in Manners’s ‘ Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds,’ 
9 May, the Bamo of Glendore. In Cherry’s 
‘ Peter the Great,’ 8 May 1807, he was Count 
Menzikoff. 

Pope married, on 26 June 1807, his third 
wife, the widow of Francis Wheatley, E.A. 
[q. V.] [see Pope, Clara MaihaI. After 
visiting Heland, being robbed in Cork, and 
narrowly escaping shipwreck, he was, at 
Covent Garden, the ordinal Count Valde- 
stein in C. Kemble’s ‘Wanderer,’ 12 Jan. 
1808. After the burning of Oovent Garden 
he played, at the Haymarket Opera House, 
the original Count Uhie in Reynolds’s 
‘ Exile,’ 10 Ifov, 1808. At the smaller house 
in the Haymarket, to which the company 
migrated, he played Pierre in ‘Venice Pre- 
served.’ Dismissed from Corent Garden, he 
was for three years unheard of in London, 
hut played at times in Edinhumh. He re- 
turned to the new house at Drury Lane, 
28 Kov. 1812, as Lord To-wnly; and was, 
23 Jan. 1813, the original Marquis Valdez 
in Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse.’ On 11 April 1811 
he had had, at the Opera Hous^ a benefit, 
which produced him over 7007., Mrs. Siddons 
playing for the first time Margaret of Anjou 
in the ‘ Earl of Warwick.’ On 6 Jan. 1814 
he was Colonel Samoylou in Brown’s ‘ No- 
rensky.’ In H enry Siddons’s ‘ Policy ’ he was, 
16 Oct., Sir Harry DorviUe ; in Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s ‘ Inn,’ 22 April 1816, he was Cenulph, 
Kean being l^bert; and in T. Dihdm’s 
' Charles the Bold,’ 16 June, he was the 
Governor of Kautz; on 12 Sept, he was 
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E-vrard [an old man) in T. Dibdin’s ‘ Mag- 
pie,’ and on 9 May 1816 St. Aldobrand m 
Jlaturin’s ‘Bertram.’ In ‘Richard, Duke 
of York,’ compiled from the three parts of 
‘King Henry VI,’ he was, 22 Dec. 1817, 
Cardinal Beaufort. In the ‘ Biide of Abv- 
dos,’ taken Iw Dimond fiiom Byron, he 
played, 5 Feb. 1818, Mirza ; and in an altera- 
tion of Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta,’ 24 April, 
was Farueze. The following season his 
name does not appear. On 11 Oct. 1819, 
as Strictland in ‘ Suspicious Husband,’ 
he made -what was called his ‘ first appear- 
ance for two years,’ He was Prior Aymer, 
2 March 1820, in Soanes'a ‘ Hebrew,’ a ver- 
sion of ‘Ivanboe.’ During the season be 
played Minutius to Kean's Virginius in an 
unprinted drama entitled ‘ Virginius.’ His 
popularity and bis powers had diminished ; 
and he was now assigned subordinate parts, 
such as Zapazaw, an Indian, in ‘ Pocahontas,’ 
16 Dec. 1820. On 18 Nov. ifes he was Drue us 
to Macready’s Cains Gracchus in Sheridan 
Knowles's ' Cains Gracchus,’ and on 6 Jan. 
1824 Lord Burleigh in ‘ Kenilworth.’ At the 
Haymarket, 16 Jmy, he was the first Bicker- 
ton in Poole’s adaptation, ‘ Married or Si ngle,’ 
on 24 Aug. 1825 Ralph Appleton in Lunn’-s 
‘Roses and Thoms,’ and 18 Sept. Witherton 
in ‘Paul Pry.’ At Drury Lane, 28 Jan. 
1826, he was the first Toacar in Maefarren’s 
‘ Malvina.’ On 21 May 1827 he was the 
original Clotaire in Grattan’s ‘Ben Nazir 
the Saracen.’ This is the last time his name 
is traced. He was not engaged after the 
season. In 1828 he applied for a pension 
from the Covent Gtarden Fond, to wmch he 
had contributed forty-four years. He ob- 
tained a grant of 607. a year, afterwards 
raised to 1007. On Thursday, 22 March 1835, 
he died at his house in Store Street, Bed- 
ford Square. He was during very many 
years a mainstay of one or other of the 
patent theatres, and was in his best days 
credited with more pathos than any Eng- 
lish actor of his time. His Othello and 
Henry Vin were held in his day unrivalled. 
His person was strong and weR formed, and 
he had much harmony of feature, but -n as, 
in spite of his pathos, deficient in expres- 
sion. Leigh Hunt says that he had not one 
requisite of an actor except a good voice. 
He possessed a mellow voice and a grace- 
ful and easy draortment. Towards the close 
of his career he had sensibly declined in 
power. 

Throughout his life Pope practised minia- 
ture painting, and between 1787 and 1821 
he e^bited at the Royal Academy fifty-nine 
miniaturea. A portrait by him of IHchael 
Bryan [q. v.], the author of the ‘ Dictionary 
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of PamtexB and EngraTers,’ was engraved as | of wMch. she published an excellent en- 
a frontispiece to the original quarto edition graving by A. Oardon. During the latter 
of that work, and manv other portraits by part of her life she enjoyed a CTeat reputation 
him have been engraved, including those of for her groups of flowers, of which she was 
Henrv Grattan, John Boydell, Henry Tres- an annual exhibitor from 1816 until her 
ham, Lewis the actor, and Mrs. Crouch. He death. She died at her residence, 29 Store 
engraved a mezzotint plate from a picture by Street, London, on 24 Dee. 1838. Two por- 
himself, entitled ‘ Look before you leap.’ traits of Mrs. Pope, painted by her first 
Pope was a confirmed gourmand, and spent husband, were engraved by Stanier and 
in good living, and, it is said, in bribing his Dartolozzi. 

critics, the handsome property he obtained | [Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
with his wives. So early as 1811 ho had , of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Dramatic Mag. January 

fallen into straits, from which, in spite of " . . ^ . « . 

the assistance of Ins brother actors — notably 
Edmund Kean — ^lie never recovered. Kean, 
asking Pope to join him in Dublin, and | 


18SU ; Koyal Academy Cataloguea ; Gent. Hag, 
1839, pt. i. p. 217,] P. M. O'D. 

POPB,Mns.ELIZABETH (1744P-1707), 


promising him a great benefit, received tho actress, and first wife of Alexander Pope 
answer, ‘I must he at Plymouth at the time; ' v.l the actor, was bom about 1744 near 
it is exactly the season for mullet.' Heoffeuded ^ Old Gravel Lane, Southwark. Her parents 
people of distinction and influence by his pre - 1 are said to have been named Youuge.^ In 
tensionsjrefusingtosit with C'atalani because girlhood she was apprenticed to a milliner, 
shecut afrionndeau withaknife; andorder- I Puriusbed with a letter of introduction, 
ing expensive luxuries, for which he did not she went to Garrick, who, pleased with her 
pav. to be sent in to houses to which he was abilities, put her forward. As ‘ Miss Younge’ 
bidden. Many of these stories are probably she made accordingly, at Druiy Lane on 
coloured, if not apocryphal ; hut there is 22 Oct. 1768, her first appearance upon any 
abundant proof of his ^uttonishmopensities, [ stage, in the part of Imogen. She won im- 
PortraitaofPopebySharpans Henry Yin, mediate recognition, and, the death of Mrs. 
by Dupont ns Hamlet, and by Stewart, are Hannah Pritchard [q. v.l furnishing an open- 
in the Mathews collection of pictures in the ing for her. was assigned many leading cha- 
Garrick Club. Another, engraved by Clamp, raoters. In her first season she played Jane 
after Bichardsnn, is given in Aarding^s Shore and Perdita, and was, on 17 Dec., the 
* Shakespeare,' 1793. original Urisa, the heroine of Dow’s tragedy 

[Manager’s Notebook ; Genest's Account of of ‘ Zingis.’ The following season Garrick 
the Engliah Stage; Biwgraphia Dramatiea; | hept her closely occupied, exhibiting her as 
GilhUnd’e Dramatic Mirror ; Clark Eubsell's Juliet, Margaret (presumably) in ‘ A New 

Dc.T*.waeanf skfifa A ntAfse « T)i*nTfiafiA 'l^aanva “PilV Old TkuKfb ^ AliYiOVtfl irt +1i(a 



p. 30; Gent. 1835, i. 066; Registers of Anne in ^Richard III/ Alcmena in * Am- 
aianiages, St, Georges, Hanover Square, ii- ‘ pH tryon/ Angelica in * Love for Love/ Ladv 

supplied by bainty in tbe * Double Gallant,’ Lady EnsV 
F. M. 0 Donoghue. esq.] J. K. Husband,’ Mra. Clenmont 

POPE, CLARA MARIA (d. 1838), in tbe ‘Tender Husband,’ Leonora in the 

S amter,and third wife of the actor, Alexan- I 'Double Falsehood,’ Lady Chariot in the 
er Pope [q. v.], was a daughter of Jared ‘Funeral,’ Oalista m the ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
Leigh [q. v.j, an amateur artist, and man'ied , Miranda in the ‘ Tempest,’ Mrs. Kiteley in 
atan early age Ikancis YTieatley [q.v.],the ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ and Lady 
painter, whom she served as model for nil Fanciful in the ‘ Provoked Wife.’ She was 
his prettiest fancy figures. In 1801 she was also, on 3 March 1770, the original Miss 
left a^widow with a family of daughters; and Dormer in Kelly's ‘Word to Uie Wise,’ 
on 23 June 1807 married, as his third wife, Not a few of these parts were in high comedy, 
Alexander Pope [q.v.], the actor and artist. She also recited ‘ Bucks, have at you all,' 
In 1796, while Mrs. Wheatley, she com- altered for her by the author. In the sum- 
menced exhibiting at the Royal Academy, mer of 1769 she played under Love at Rioh- 
her first contributions being miniatures ; j mond. Cn a question of terms, Garrick 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ’ ’ ’ J Dawson for 

rechristened 

_ , .. she went to Dublin,. 

In 1812 Mrs, Pope exhibited a ' where she made her appearance os Jana 
whole-length drawing of Madame Catalan!, Shore early in 1771. She played with con. 
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spieuoES success many characters in traaedy 
and comedy, added to her repertory Char- 
lotte Kusport in the ‘ West Indian ' and 
Fatima in ‘ Ovmon,’ and was the oii^nal 
Lady Eodolpta In MacMin’a ‘True-born 
Scotchman,’ subsequently converted into the 
‘ Man of the AVorld.’ Eetuming to Garrick, 
one of whose chief supports and torments 
she was destined to become, she reappeared 
at Drury Lane as Imogen on 26 Sept. 1771. 
Here, with occasional trips to the country, 
she remained eight years, playing an almost 
c3.haustive round of parts. She did riot leave 
Drury Lane until after Garrick’s retirement. 
In a list of her characters appear Monimia in 
the ‘ Orphan,’ Zara in the ‘ Jloutning Bride,’ 
Aspasia, llosalind, Desdemona, Cleopatra in 
‘ All for Love,’ Merope, Lady Macbeth, Oor- 
deha, Portia, Fidelia in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ 
Bovaua, Lady Brute, Lady Plyant, Mrs. Sul- 
len, Bellario in ‘ Phikster,’ Hermione in the 
‘ Distressed Mother,’ Mrs. Oakley, Lydia Lan- 
guish, and innumerable others. Her orimnal 
characters during this Mriod include Lady 
Margaret Sinclair in O’Brien’s comedy ‘ The 
Duel.’6 Dee. 1772; Emily (the Maid of Kent) 
in Waldron’s ‘ Maid of Kent,’ 17 May 1773 j 
Mrs. Belville in Kelly’s ‘ School for Wives,’ 
11 Dec. 1778 ; Matilda in Dr. Franklin’s 
‘ hlatildo,’ 21 Jan. 1776 j BeUa in Mrs. Cow- 
ley's • llimaway,' 15 Feb. J 776 j Margaret in 
Jerningham’s ‘ Margaret of Anjou,’ if March 
1777 ; Matilda in Cumberland's ‘Battle of 
11.1‘ifings,’ 24 Jan. 1778; Miss Boncour in 
Fielding's ‘Fathers, or the Good-natured 
Man,' 30 Kov. 1778; the Princess in Jeph- 
son's ‘Law of Lombardy,’ 8 Feb. 1779. 
On 16 Oct. 1778 she played at Covont Gar- 
den, as Miss Yonnge from Drury Lane, 
Queen Katharine in ‘King Henry VIII,’ 
and on 6 May 1770, at the same house, was 
the oriMual Emmelina in Hannah More’s 
‘Fatal Falsehood.’ At Covent Garden she 
remained during the rest of her stage career. 
The entire range of tro^dy and comedy 
remained open to her, and very numerous 
were the leading ports she sustained. In 
an alteration of Massinger’s ‘Duke of Milan,’ 
attributed to Cumberla^, she was, on 10 Nov. 
1779, the first Marcella, and on 22 Feb. 1780 
the original Ltetitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s 
' Belle's Stratagem,’ to the conspicuous suc- 
cess of which sue largely contributed, When 
the censor at last permitted therepresentation 
of Macklin's ‘ Man. of the World,’ she was, on 
14 April 1781, LadyHadolphaLumbercourt. 
Clara in Hdlcroft’s ‘ Duplimty,’ the Countess 
in Jephson’s ‘ Countess of Norbonne,’ Ladj 
BeU Bloomer in Mas. Cowley’s ‘ Which is 
the Man? ’ were the origmal parts of 1781-2 ; 
Euphemia (presumably) in Bentley’s ‘ Philo- 


damus’ and Lady Davenant in Cumberland’s 
I Mysterious Husband,’ those of the follow- 
ing season; and dophia in the ‘ Magic Pic- 
ture,’ altered from Massinger by the Rev. H. 
Bates, and Miss Archer in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ More Ways than One,’ those of 1783-4. 
On 14 Dec. 1784 she was the first Susan in 
‘ Follies of a Day,’ Holoroft’s translation of 
‘ Le Manage de Figaro ’ of Beaumarchais. A 
long succession of original characters of bttle 
interest follows. On 6 May 1 786, as Mrs. Pope, 
late Mias Yoiinge, she played for her hus- 
band's benefit Zenobia. Her marriage with a 
man so much her junior as Alexander Pope 
[q.v.) caused much comment, and did not 
contribute to her happiness (cf. Theatrical 
Manaffci^sKotebook). Zenobia was a solitary 
appearance during the season in which, pr^ 
sumably on account of her marriage, she 
was not engaged. Un 23 Sept. 1786 she re- 
appeared as Mrs. Beverley in the ‘Gamester,’ 
and on 23 Oct. played for the first time Lady 
Fanciful in the ‘Provoked Wife,’ and on 
13 Nov. Angelica (with a song) in ‘Love 
for Love.’ ®ie was, on 18 Nov., the original 
Charlotte in Pilou’a ‘He would be a Sol- 
dier.’ On 10 Feb. 1787 she was the first 
Female Prisoner in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such 
Things are.’ On 21 May she played Her- 
miime to her husband’s Leontes. The fol- 
lowing season she was principally seen in 
tragedv, adding to her repertory Lady Ran- 
dolph in ' Douglas ’ and the Lady in ‘ Oo- 
mns.’ On 3 Dec. 1791 she was the origmal 
Alexina in iUrs, Cowley’s ‘A Day in Turkey.’ 
In the season she played for the first time 
Medea. In the following season she was the 
original Cora in Morton’s ‘ Columbus,’ Lady 
Eleanor Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Everyone 
has his Fault,’ and Lady Henrietta in 'Rey- 
nolds’s ‘How to grow Rich,’ and on IS Nov. 
1793 was the first Ethelberta in J eruingham's 
tragedy, ‘ The Siege of Berwick,’ It had long 
been the custom to assign her the parts cu 
ladies of title or fashion. She was oceordinglv 
assigned LadyFoncourtinHolcrofr’s 'Love’s 
Frailties,’ Lady Horatia Horton (a sculptor) 
in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Town before You,’ Lady 
Torrendel in O’Keeffe’s 'Life’s Vagaries,’ and 
Lady Ann in Holcroft’s 'Deserted Daughter,’ 
She also played Adeline in Boaden’s ‘ Fou- 
taiuville Forest,’ 26 March 1794 ; Matilda in 
Pye’s ‘ Siege of Meaux,’ 19 May 1794; Mrs. 
Daruley in Reynolds’s ' Rage,’ 23 Oct. 1794; 
Adela in Cumberland’s ‘Days of Yore.’ 
18 Jan. 1796; and EUen Vortex in Morton^ 
‘Cure for the Heartache,’ 10 Jan. 1797. 
This was her last original port. Her name 
appeared to this character on 26 Jan., being 
her last appearance in the bills. On the Slat 
EUen Vortex was pkyei by M’ss Mansd, 
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Mrs.PopediedonlSMarcli following, in Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, and was buried on 
the west side of the cloisters of 'VVestmin- 
■•ter Abbey, near Spranger Barry [q. y.] and 
•Kitty’ dlive. She had twenty guineas a 
week "from CoTent Garden, and left behind 
h-r to her husband — twenty-two years her 
’unior — over 7,000/. and her house in Half 
Moon Street. 

Mrs. Pope was not only one of the bril- 
liant stars in the constellation of which 
Garrick was the centre — she was one of the 
foremost of English actresses. She had to 
encounter the formidable competition of 
Mrs. Siddons [q.v.] in tragedy, and Miss 
Farrell in comedy. Her Lady Macbeth, 
Euphrasia, Calista, and Jane Shore were in- 
ferior to those of Mrs. Siddons, who sur- 
passed her in power, energy, conception, 
majesty, and expressiveness, and in all tragic 
and most pathetic gifts ; and her_ Estiftmia, 
Mrs. Sullen, and Qorinda were inferior to 
•hose of Miss Farren. Her range was, how- 
-ver, wider than that of either. She was 
invariably excellent in a, remarkable variety 
of characters, and was held on account of 
these things not only the most useful but 
the principal all-round actress of her day. 
In comedy she was different from, but not 
in the main inferior to. Miss Farren, In 
tragedy she wasat times declamatory, though 
her delivery was always audible and gene- 
rally judicious. In addition to ease, spirit, 
and vivacity, she duqilayed in comic charac- 
ters close observation of nature ; her delivery 
imparted life to indifferent dialogue, and de- 
prived the dialogue of the Restoration dra- 
matists of much of its obscenity. Her Portia 
was greatly praised, and in the portrayal of 
distressed wives and mothers, a-s Lady Anne 
Mordant, Mrs. Euston, Lady Eleanor Irwin, 
&c., she distanced all competitors. Laetitia 
Hardy was perhaps her most bewitching per- 
formance. 

George HI is said to have detected in the 
actress a close resemblance to the goddess of 
his early idolatry, Lady Sarah Lennox [see 
under Leshox, ‘Charies, second Buee or 
Richmojtd]. Her features were soft, her eyes 
blue, and her complexion delicate. She was 
commanding in stature, but pliant. Her 
voice was powerful. She was never accused 
of imitation, and of aU Garrick’s pupils is 
said to have most nearly approamied her 
master. Her private life was irreproach- 
able, and her manners pleasing. Garrick 
treated her with respect, but without much 
affection. Playing Lear to her Cordelia on 
8 June 1776, his last appearance but one on 
the stage, Garrick said with a sigh, after the 
performance, ‘Ah, Bess I this is the last time 


of mv being your father ; you must now look 
out for some one else to adopt you,’ ‘ Then, 
sir,’ she said, faUiug on her knees, ‘sire na 
a father's blessing.’ Greatly moved, Garrick 
raieed her up and said, ‘ God bless you ! ’ 

A portrait by Dupont, as_ Monimia in 
the ‘ Orphan,’ is in the Garrick Club. A. 
print of her, by Robert Laurie, as Miss 
Young [sic], was published on 1 March 1780. 
A portrait as Viola with Dodd as Sir Andrew, 
Love (Dance) ns Sir Toby, and Waldron as 
Fabian, was painted by Francis Wheatley, 
and engraved by J. R. Smith, Others ore 
mentioned by Bromley. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, vol. iii. ; Theatrical Manager's 
Kotebook ; Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Die. 
denary; Wheadey and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present; Jesse's London; Knight's 
Garrick; the Garrick Correspondence ; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 458; Smith's 
Mezzotinto Portraits ; Dibdin’s Hist, of the Stage 
Doran's Annals (ed, Lowe).] J, K, 

POPE. Miss JANE (1742-1818), aotresi, 
bom in 1742, was the dtiughter of William 
Pope, who kept a hairdresser's shop in Little 
Russell Street, Coveut Garden, adjoining the 
Den Jouson’s Head, and was barW in ordi- 
nary and wig-maker to the actors at Drury 
Lane. Garrick on 3 Dec. 1766 brought out 
at Drury Lane his one-act eutertamment 
‘ Lilliput,’ acted, as regarded all characters 
except Gulliver, by children. In this Mi’s 
Pope, then fourteen years of age, played 
Latcon, Gulliver’s housekeeper. Voubnigh's 
• Confederacy ’ was acted at the same house 
27 Oct. 1759, when ae OorinnaMiss Pope, ns 
‘ a young gentlewoman,’ made her first deii- 
nite appearance. On 31 Dec. she was the 
original Dolly Snip in Garrick’s ‘ Harlequin’s 
Invasion.’ She played admirably a part ia 
which she was succeeded sixty years later 
by Madame Vestris (Airs. Lucia Elizabeth 
Mathews [q. v.l) She took during the season 
Miss Biddy in ‘Miss in her Teens,’ Miss Prue 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Miss Notable in the 
‘ Lady’s Last Stake,’ and Miss Jenny in the 
‘ Provoked Husband.’ Cherry in the ' Beam/ 
Stratagem’ was allotted her next season, 
and sh^ained great applause as the originnl 
Polly Honeycombs in Colman's piece so 
named. Besides playing in 1761-2 Pheodte 
in ‘ Amphitryon,’ Sqphy (an original part) 
in Colman’s ‘ Musical Lady,’ and Oharlotts 
in the ‘ Apprentice,’ she appeared, for her 
benefit, as Beatrice to the Benedick of 
Garrick in ‘ Muck Ado about Nothing.' A 
full list of the very numerous characters in 
which she was seen is given by Genest. 
These are all comic, and were all given at 
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Drur 7 Lane, to the management of ■which 
house during her long stage life she re- 
mained faithful. A selection firom these 
characters will suffice. Luoetta in the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Widow Belmour in 
the ‘ Wav to keep him,’ Elvira in the 
‘ Spanish Eryar,’ Violante in the ‘ Wonder,’ 
Plullis in the ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Olivia in 
the 'Plain Dealer,’ Mrs. Oakkin the ' Jealous 
Wife, ’Patch in the ‘Busy body, ’Lady Bramp- 
ton in the ‘ Funeral,’ Lucy in the ‘ Guar- 
dian,’ Margery in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Catha- 
rine in ‘ Oath'arine and Petruchio,’ Lsetitia 
in the ‘ Old Bachelor," Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
FraU in 'Love for Love,’ Lucy Locket in 
the ‘ Beggars' Opera,’ and Abigail in the 
‘Drummer,’ are a few only of the parts 
in which, under Garrick’s management or 
supervision, she kept up the traditions of 
the stage. Principal among her original 
parts were Ladv Flutter in Mrs. Sheridan’s 
' Discovery,’ S Eeb. 1763 j Emily in Colman’s 
' Deuce is in Him,’ 4 Isov. 1763 j Miss Ster- 
ling in the ‘Clandestine Marrioge’ of Ool- 
man and Garrick,’ 20 Feb. 1760 j Lucy in 
the ‘ Country Girl,’ altered by Garrick from 
the ' Countra Wife,’ 2.3 Oct. 1706 j Molly in 
Oolman’s ‘ English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767. 
In the ‘Jubilee’ of Garrick, 14 Oct. 1769, 
she danced in the pageant as Beatrice (she 
was an. excellent dancer) j Potty in Wal- 
dron’s ‘Maid of Kent,' 17 May 1773 j Dorcas 
Zeal, the heroine in a revived version of 
the ‘Fair Quaker,’ 9 Nov. 1773 j Lucy in 
Cumberland’s ' Choleric Man,’ 10 Dec. 1774 ; 
and Lady Minikin in Garrick’s ‘ Bon Ton,’ 
18 March 1776. 

In the season of 1776-6 she was, for pecu- 
niary reasons, not engaged, this being the 
only season in which, between her first regular 
engagement and her retirement, she was 
absent from the boards. She went to Ire- 
land, made persistent advances to Garrick, 
and, at the intercession of Kitty Clive, was 
reinstated. _ She reappeared, 3 Oct. 1776, os 
Miss Sterling in the ‘Fair Penitent,’ and, 
after playing Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for Love ’ 
and Muslin m the ‘Way to keep him,’ was, 
8 May 1777, Mrs. Candour in the immortal 
first performance of the ‘ School for Scandal.’ 
She had by this time grown stout, and was 
accordingly the subject of some banter. Her 
success was, however, ■unquestioned, and for 
some years subsequently the name of Mrs. 
Candour clung to her. She lived, it may here 
be recorded, to play the part for her benefit, 
22 May 1805, when she was the only one 
of the original cast still left on the stage, 
Manyimportont parts were now assigned her; 
Iluth in the ‘ Committee,’ Lady Fanciful in 
the ‘Provoked Wife,’ and Lady Lurewell in 


the ‘ Constant Couple,’ and, on 29 Oct. 1779, 
she created a second of Sheridan’s popular 
characters, being the originalTilburinam the 
‘ Critic,’ If the originM parts subsequently 
assigned her were of httle interest, the 
fault was not hers. The best among them, 
if there is any best in the matter, are Phillis 
in the ‘ Generous Impostor,’ 22 Nov. 1780, 
by Thomas Lewis OBeirne [q. v.], subse- 
quently bishop of Meath ; Lady Betty Worm- 
wood in ‘Reparation,’ 14 Feb. 1784; Phoebe 
Latimer in Cumberland’s ‘ Natural Son.’ 
22 Dec. ; Miss Alscrip in Burgovne’s ‘ Heiress,’ 
14 Jan. 1786 ; Mrs. Modely in ilolcroft's ‘ Se- 
duction,’ 12 March 1787 ; Diary in ‘ Better 
late than never,’ by Reynolds and Andrews, 
17 Nov. 1790 ; while, with the Drury Lane 
company at the Haymarket, she was the origi- 
nal Mrs. Larron in Richa^son's ‘ Fugitive,’ 
20 April 1792. Returning to Drury Lane, 
she made her first reappearance in her great 
part of Audrey. She was the first La^ Plin - 
limmon in Jerningham’s ‘Welch luiress,’ 
17 April 1795 j Lady Taunton in Holcroft’s 
‘ Man of Ten Thousand,’ 23 Jon. 1796. Next 
season she was successful in Mrs. Malaprop, 
of which she was not the original e.vponent. 
In 1801-2 she played for the first time the 
Duenna, and essayed, at the command of 
George III, what was perhaps her greatest 
idle, _ Mrs. Heidelberg m the ' Clandestine 
Marriage.’ The king having e.vpreBsed a 
wish to see it the previous season, she had 
studied the part in the summer, A very 
great number of important characters belong 
to her entire career, the most remarkable 
performance of her closing years being Lady 
Lambert in the ‘Hypocrite.’ Her last 
original part was Dowager Lady Moielove 
in Miss Lee’s 'Assignation,' 28 Jan. 1807. 
Upon her retirement she chose for her benefit 
and last appearance, 26 May 1808, Deborah 
Dowlas, in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ a choice 
that incurred some condemnation. She apoke, 
in the character of Audrey, a farewell ad- 
dress which was not regarifed as very happy. 
After her retirement she quitted the house 
iu Great Queen Street where she had long 
resided, two doors from the Frcomasonr 
Tavern, and went to Newman Street. She 
then removed to 26, and afterwards to 17, St. 
Michael’s Place, Brompton, and died thers 
30 July 1818. 

Miss Pope’s forte was in soubrettes, prin- 
cipally of the pert order, her greatest parts 
being Corinna, Dolly Scrap, Polly Honey- 
combe, Olivia in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ Phillis, 
Patch, Mrs. Doggerell, Foible, Flimianta, 
Lappet, Kit^ in ‘High Life below Stairs,’ 
Mrs. Frail, Muslin, Mrs. Candour, Tilburina, 
Audrey, Lady Dove, and Mrs. Heidelbei^, 
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Many of these parts she played at sixty with 
thesprightlinessof sixteen. OhuroMU praised 
her -warmly in the ‘ Rosciad ; ’ 

■With all the merry -rigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lirely Pope advance in jig and trip, 
Coiinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not -without art, and yet to nature true. 

She charms the to-wn -with humour ever new. 
Cheer'd by her presence, we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more, 
Charles Lamb describes her as ‘a gentle- 
-w-oman ever, with Churchill's oompiment 
still burnishing upon her gay honeycomb 
lips,’ and also as ‘ the perfect gentlewoman 
as ^stinguished from the fine lady of co- 
medy.’ Hazlitt calls her ' the very picture 
of a duenna, a maiden lady, or antiquated 
dowager,’ and Leigh Hunt ‘ an actress of the 
highest order for dry humour.’ Oulton de- 
clared her without a rival in duennas, and 
the author of the ‘ Green Room,’ in 1790, 
declares that the question for criticism is 
not where she is defleient^ but where she 
most excels ; and while hesitating as to her 
general equality writh Mrs. Clive, and dis- 
puting her value in farce, the same writer 
attributes her excellence to natural genius, 
and holds her up as an example ‘how infi- 
nitely a comedian can please without the 
least tincture of grimace or buffoonery, or 
the slightest opposition to nature.’ Hor fea- 
tures were naturally, he says, neither good 
nor flexible. 

A careful and worthy woman. Miss Pope 
lived and died respected, and the stage pre- 
sents few characters so attractive. Besides 
keeping her father, whom she induced to 
retire from his occupation, she put by money 
enough to enable her to retire os soon os 
she perceived a failure of memory. She con- 
ceived a romantic attachment to Charles 
Holland (1708-1849 P)_ [q. v.] the comedian, 
-with whom she had a misunderstanding, She 
was also engoged to John Pearce (1727- 
1797), a stoi^bruker, but broke off the en- 
gagement when Pearce made her retirement 
from the stage a condition of marriage. She 
entertained a kindly feeling for Pearce, who 
died unmarried in 1797 (Sib E, R. Phabcii 
[-EDGCnuBs], Family Meeords, pp. 22, 63). 
She made at her first appearance, and retained 
to the end, the friendship of ' Kitty ’ Clive, to 
-whom she erected a monument in Twicken- 
ham churchyard. 'With the single excep- 
tion of ‘Gentleman’ Smith, she was the last 
survivor of Garrick’s company. The stage 
presents few characters so attractive as this 
estimable woman and excellent actress. 

Her picture, by Roberts, as Mrs. Ford in 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ is in the 
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Mathews collection in the Garrick Club, 
which includes a second picture by the same 
artist. A half-length engraving, by Robert 
Laurie [q. v.],is mentioned in Smith’s ‘Cata- 
logue.’ Miss Pope extracted out of Mrs, 
Sheridan’s ‘ Discovery ’ a farce called ‘ The 
Young Couple,’ in -which, for her benefit, 
she appeared on 21 April 1767, presumably 
as Lady Flutter. It was not printed. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Biographia Dramatica; Manager's Rotohook; 
Dibdin’s History of the Stage; Garrick Cor- 
respondencG ; Memoirs of James Smith by Horace 
Smith ; Clarke BnssaU’s Itepresontative Actors; 
Wheatley and Cnnninghsina London Fast and 
Present.] J. K. 

POPE, Mbs. M.ARIA ANN (1776-1803), 
actress, and second -n'ife of the actor, Alex- 
ander Pope (1763-1836) [q. v.], born in 1776 
in 'Waterford, -was the daughter of ‘ a mei- 
chant’ named Campion, a member of an old 
Cork family. After her father’s death she 
was educated by a relative, and, having a 
strong disposition for the stage, -was engaged 
by Ilitchcook for Daley, manager of the 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. Here as Moni- 
mia in the ‘ Orphan,’ having only, it is said, 
seen two theatrical representatione in her 
life, she made in 1792 a ‘ first appearance 
on any stage.’ So timid was she that she 
had to be thrust on the boards, and im- 
mediately fainted. Recovering herself, she 
played with success, and was rapidly pro- 
moted to he the heroine of the Irish stage, 
Frederick Edward Jones (q. v.l then engaged 
herforhisprivatetheatremFisliambleStreet. 
In York ene played under the name of Mrs. 
Spenser, and sue afterwards started on a 
journey for America, which she abandoned, 
returning once more to Dublin. Here at the 
Theatre Royal she met William Thomas 
Lewis [q. v. J who, pleased -with hor abilities, 
procured her an engagement at Covent Gar- 
den, where, as Mis. Spenser from Dublin, she 
made her first appearance IS Oct. 1797, play- 
ing Monimia in the ‘ Orphan.’ On 2 Nov. she 
played Juliet to the Romeo of Henry Erskine 
Johnston [q. v. j and the Mercutio of Lewis, 
on thelStuIndianainthe 'Conscious Lovers,’ 
on the 20th Cordelia to the Lear of Charles 
Murray [q.Y,] On 26 Jan. 1798, in ‘Secrets 
worth knowing,’ she was announced as Mrs, 
Pope, late Mrs. Spenser. Her morriime to 
Pope, to whom she brought an income of200I 
a year, took place two days earlier at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. On IS Feb. she 
was the original Maada in ‘ He’s much to 
blame,’ attributed to Holcroft, and also to 
John Fenwick. Jane Shore, Lady Amaranth 
in ‘Wild Oats,’ Yorioo in ‘ Inkle and Yarioo,’ 
Lady Eleanor Irwin in ' Every one has his 
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Fault/ Indamora ia the ‘ Widow of Malabar/ 
Arabella in ‘ Such Things are/ and Julia in 
the ‘ Rivals/ were played darinjf the season, in 
which she had original parts in ‘Curiosity’ 
by ‘ the late king or Sweden’ fGustavus III), 
and Cumberland’s ‘Eccentric Lover,’ and 
was the first Princess of Mantua in ‘Dis- 
interested Lowe/ taken by Hull from Mas- 
singer. On 15 Oct. 1798 she was Desdemona, 
and 12 Jan. 1799 the original Julia in Hol- 
man's ‘ Votary of Wealth. On 10 March she 
was the first Lady Julia in T. Dibdin’a ‘ Five 
Thousand a Year,’ and, 8 April, Emma in 
‘Birthday/by the same author. She probably 
played Elizabeth in the ‘ Count of Burgundy/ 
from Kotzebue, and was Mrs. Dervilla m 
‘ What is she P’ by a lady. For her benefit 
she ployed the Queen in ‘King Henry VIII.' 
Next season saw her in Cordelia. 29 Oct. 1799. 
Two days later she was .Juliana in Reynolds’s 
‘Management.’ On 16 Jan. 1800 she was 
the first Joanna of Montfaucon in ‘Joanna, a 
Rnmancenf the Fourteenth Century/ adapted 
by Cumberland from Kotzebue. One or two 
unimportant characters followed, and on 
13 May 1800 she was Imogen and Amanthis 
in the ‘ Child of Nature.’ In 1801 she accom- 
panied her husband (o Drury Lane, where, as 
J uliet, she made her first ^pearance on 1 Feb. 
Un 2 March she was Lady Caroline Malcolm in 
the first production of Cumberland’s ‘Serious 
Resolution.’ She also played Mrs. Lovemore 
in the ‘ Way to keep him.’ On 14 Oct. 1802 
she played Mrs. Beverley, on 9 Deo. Belvi- 
dera in ‘Venice Preserved/ on 29 Jan. 1803 
she was the first Caroline in Holcroft’s ‘ Hear 
both Sides,’ and on 4 May she was Mrs. Haller 
in the ‘ Stranger.’ On 10 June, playingDesde- 
inona, she was taken ill in the third act, and 
her place was taken by Mrs. AnseU, the 
Emilia. She was thought to be recovering, 
but on the 18th she had a fit of apoplexy, 
and expired in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 
She was buried on the 2oth, in the some grave 
with her husband’s first wife, Elizabeth Pope 
[q.v.], inWestminster Abbey. She wasslender 
in figure and finely proportioned, had a sweet 
face and expression, a retentive memory, and 
a clear voice. She was credited in private 
with a good heart and engaging manners. 
She was an acceptable actress, but inferior 
in aU respects to the first Mrs. Pope. The 
chief characteristics of her acting were ten- 
derness and pathos. A portrait by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee is iu the G-anick Club. 
A three-quarter-length portrait by Shee, en- 
graved by Wniiam Ward, was dated 1 April 
1804. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; Man- 
ager’s Notebook; Monthly Mirror, vol. ivij 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 


Smith’s Cat.; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers, p, 469 ; Marriage Registers of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, ii. 76.] J. K. 

POPE, Sni THOMAS (1607 ig), 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, was elder 
son of William Pope, a small landowner at 
Deddington, nenrBanbury,by his second wife, 
Margaret (d. 1567), daughterof Edmund Yate 
of Standlake. lie Pope family, originaUy 
of Kent, had been settled in North Oxford- 
shire from about 1400 (E. MxBSirALi,, North 
0.if. Aivh. Sbc. 1878, pp, 14-17). Thomas 
was about sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death on 16 March 1528 (see Will and 
Inquis. post mortem 15 Sept. 162S, in Wab- 
TOir, _App. i. andii.*) His mother afterwards 
married John Bustard of Adderbury (d. 1634). 

Thomas was educated at Banbury school 
and at Eton College (see Statute of Trin, 
Coll.a.vii.'), was subsequently articled to Mr. 
Croke (P Richard, comptroller of the hanaper^, 
and by 1632 was one of the lower officials in 
the court of chancery. He seems to have 
risen by favour of Lord-chancellor Thomas 
Andley [q. v.], in whose house he was domi- 
ciled in 1.5S5,Bnd is described as his'servaut’ 
in a letter of 23 March 1686 (Letters and 
Papers of ILe/iri/ VIII, x. 223). He and Sir 
Edward North were Audley’a executors and 
residuary legatees. Pope was also on terms 
of intimacy with Sir Thomas More, to whom, 
on 3 July 1636, he brought the news that he 
was to be beheaded on the following day (see 
WABTOlf, pp. 33-4). 

On 6 Oct, 1532 Pope received a grant of 
the office of clerk of briefs in the Star-cham- 
ber, and on 16 Oct. 1632 he was granted the 
reversion of the valuable clerkship of the 
crown in chancery (Letters and Papers qf 
Menry VIII, v. 642, xiii. ii. 115). He be- 
came warden of the mint, &c , in the Tower 
of London on 13 Nov. 1634, and held the 
post tiU 9 Nov. 1636 (i5. vii. 668, xi. 664). 
At the same time he came to know and to 
correspond with Cromwell, who in 1636 pro- 
cured him a nomination to he burgess of 
Buckingham (t5. x. 884, xm. i. 646-6, 660, 
672, ii. 10, 88). Extensive landed property 
was reconfirmed to him by act of parliament 
on 4 Feb. 1636 (t5. x, 87). On 26 June 1636 
he obtained a grant of arms ("Wabtob, App, 
ii.), and he was knighted on 18 Oct. 1637. 

Meanwhile, on 24 April 1636, on the 
establishment of the court of au^entations 
of the king's revenue to deal with the pro- 
perty of the smaller religious houses then sup- 
pressed, Pope was created second officer and 
treasurer of the court, with a salary of 120f, 
( Cal, State Papers, xni, ii. 372) and large fees. 
About 1641 Pope was superseded by Six Ed- 
ward (afterwards Lord) North. In January 
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1547, on the reconstitution of the court, he 
became the fourth officer, and master of the 
woods of the court this side the Trent. He 
probably retained this office till the court 
was incorporated in the exchequer in 1553 
( Waeios, pp. l.')-19). He had been a privy 
councillor before 21 March 13 J4, and was 
frequently employed by the privy council on 
important business (Acts of P. C. vii. 281, 
viii. 328, ix. 111, 142). 

Pope was not a regular commissioner for 
the suppression of the monasteries, but he 
received the surrender of St. Albans from 
Hichard Steveuache on 6 Dec. 1539, and had 
exceptional facilities for obtaining grants of 
the ^bey lands disposed of by his office. Of 
the thirty manors, more or less, which he 
eventually possessed by grant or purchase, 
almost all had been monasticproperty. There 
were conveyed to Pope, on 11 Feb. 1537, for a 

V aluable consideration,the site and demesnes 
of IV’roxton Priory, the manor or grange of 
Holcombe (Dorchester Priory), and other 
abbey lands in Oxfordshire, ^ne manors of 
Bermondsey (4 March lo43_) and Deptford 
(SO May 1554); the house and manor of 
Tittenhanger (23 July 1547), formerly the 
country seat of the abbots of St. Albans: 
and a town house, formerly the nunnery of 
Clerkenw^, ultimately fell, with much other 
property, into his bauds. He thus became one 
of the richest commoners of the time. 

ITnder Edward VI his want of sympathy 
with the Reformation largely withdrew him 
^mpubliclife ('but ef.'WElOiHESLBT, Chron. 
ii. 7, 27). Ou the accession of Mary he was 
sworn of the privy council on 4 Aug. 1553. 
He was sheriff of Essex and Hertford-'liirein 
lo.32 and 1557, and was associated with 
Bonner, Thirlby, and Horth in a commission 
for the suppession of heresy on 8 Feb. 1657 
(BuitXET, lief. n. ii, records, Ifo. 32). Pope 
may perhaps at the beginning of the reign 
have been attached to the Princess Elisa- 
beth’s household^WAnioir, p. 80). On8 J uly 
1556 he was selected to reside as guardian in 
her house (cf. Bubnei, 1. c, Ho. 33), but that 
he long had charge ofElizahethis improbable. 
He clearly possessed the confidence of both 
the sisters, and was erat by Mary on 28 Ap^ 
155S to breach to Elizabeth an offer of mar- ' 
Tinea fimm Erie of Sweden (Cotton MS. Vi- 
tellius 0. xvi. f. 334, in BumiEr, l.c. No. 37; 

V ABTOK, pp. 99-103). The commonly ac- 
cepted accounts of the festivities given in 
honour of Elizabeth, maiidy 'at the chardges 
of Sir Thomas Pope,’ during 1557 and 1568, 
rest on no trustworthy evidence. "Worton 
says that he derived them from copies made 
for him by Francis "Wise of Strype^s alleged 
tra n script s of the then unpublished ‘ Maohyn’e 


' Diary’intheOottoniauLibrary. An examina- 
tion of Machyn’s manuscript, after all allow- 
ance is made for the injury it sustained in the 
fire of 1731, proves that these passages were 
not derived from the source alleged, and it 13 
I probable thatthey were fabricated byWarton 
' himself (cfiWAETox, pref. pp. x-xiii, and pp. 
' 86-91 ; WiESBinaB, £a Jeunesso d’Misabeth 
ffAngleterre, 1878, Engl, transl. 1879, vol. ii. 

I ch^.xi. andxii.; an account of thefo^eries 
in English Historical Jleciew for April 1896)> 

Meanwhile, like Lord Eich, Sir 'William 
' Petre, Audley, andother3,Popewasprompted 
to devote some part of his vast wealth to a 
I semi-religious purpose. Ou 20 Feb. 1664-5 
he purchased from Dr. George Owen (d. 1558) 
[^. r.] and William Mortyn, the grantees, the 
site and buildings at Oxford of Durham Col- 
lege, the 0.xford house of the abbey of 
Durham. A royal charter, dated 8 March, 
empowered him to establish and endow a 
college ‘ of the Holy and Undivided Trinity ’ 
within the university, to consist of a pre- 
sident, twelve fellows, and eight scholars, 
and a ‘Jesus scolehouse.’at Hooknorton,for 
which four additional scuolarships were eub- 
sequently substituted. On 28 March he exe- 
cuted a deed of erection, conveying the site to 
Thomas Slythurstand eight fellows and four 
scholars, who took formal possession the same 
day (Wabion, App. ix.-xii.) The original 
members of the foundation were nearly all 
drawn from other colleges, chiefly Exeter and 
Queen’s. 

During 1666-6 he was engaged in perfect- 
ing the details of his scheme, repairing the 
buildings, and supplying neceesanes for the 
chapel, hall, andliDrary(i'5. App. xvi.-xviii.) 
The members were aihnitted ou the eve ot 
Trinity Sunday, 80 May 1666, by Robert 
3Iorwent[q. v.], president of Corpus. The 
estates smected for the endowment were 
handed over os ffom Lady-day 1556, and 
comprised lands at Wroxton and Holcombe, 
with about the same amount in tithe, mostiy 
in Essex, part of which he specia^ pur- 
chased from Lord Eich and Sir Edward 
■W'aldegrayo. The statutes, dated 1 May 
1556, which resemble other codes of the 
period, were drawn up by Pope and Sly- 
thuist with the assistance of Arthur Ye‘l- 
dard. Slight alterations were made by oa 
'additameatimi ' of 10 Sept. 1667. The rec- 
tory of Gareington, granted by the crown 
on 22 June 1667, was added to the en- 
dowment of the presidency on 1 Deo. 1667 
(see Statutes of Trin. Coll, Oaf., printed by 
the University Commissioneis, 1856). War- 
ton’s quotations from, a letter alleging inte- 
rest on the part of Elizabeth (p. 92) and Pole 
(p. 236) ore probably fabrications. 
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If Pope, as TS'arton alleges (p. 132j, 
fi landed an obit for himself at Great Walt- 
ham on Dec. looS, it is probable that he 
nas about that time attacked by the epi- 
demic which proved fatal that winter to so 
many of the upper classes. He died at 
Clerkenwell on 29 Jan. 1359; and, after 
lying in state at the parish church for a 
week, was buried on 0 Feb. 15.39 with great 
pomp (M-iCfiiS, p. 1S3), according to his 
espre's directions, in St. Stephens, Wal- 
hr ion, where Stow {London, p. 24.3) saw the 
monument erected to him and his second wife. 
Their remains were removed before 1567 to 
a vault in the old chapel of Trinity College, 
over which his widow ( his third wue) placed 
a handsome monument, with alabasteretiigies 
of Pope and herself. It is now partly con- 
cealed by a wainscot case, put over it when 
the present chapel was built, but is clearly 
engraved by Skelton (Pietai Oxomenaia and | 
Oxonia Antigua Bestaurata, vol. ii. ; cf. 
Wood's Life, ed. Clark, iii. 864). 

Pope was thrice married, but left no issue. 
From his drst wife, Elizabeth Ounston, he 
was divorced, on 11 July 1,536, by Dr. 
Packard Gwent, dean of arches (IIS'S. F. 
Wise in Cull. Triii. Miac. vol. i.l On 17 July 
1530 he married ilargaret (Townsend), widow 
of Sir Habh Dodmer, knt., mercer, and lord 
mayor of London 1530. She died on 10 Jan. 
1588, leaving a daughter Alice (6. 1337), 
who died young. His third wife, Elizabeth, 
wa- daughter of Walter Blount of Osbaston, 
Leicestershire, by Mary, daughter of John 
Sutton. She married, first, Anthony Basford 
(or Beresford) of Bentley, Derbyshire, who, 
dying on 1 March 1538, left her with a young 
son, John. On 1 Jan. 1640-1 (according to 
Wise; but possibly later) she married Pope, 
with whom she is afterwords associated in 
various grants, settlements, &c., as also in 
the rights and duties of foundress of Trinity 
College. She earned out the founder’s injunc- 
tions to complete the house at Gorsington. 
After Pope's death she married Sir Hugh 
Paulet [q.v.l She was suspected of recusancy 
(. Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add. 1666-79p. 651, 
1381-90 p. 287 ), and establishedan almshouse 
at her native town of Burton. She died at 
Tittenhanger on 27 Oct. 1593, and was buried 
at Oxford on 3 Nov., both the university and 
the coll^ celebrating her funeral with some 
pomp (WABiow, pp. 202-4, and App. xxx.) 
A good portrait on panel, which was in the 
college before 1613, is now in the haU. At 
Tittenhanger there is one of a later date, re- 
presenting her in a widow’s cap. 

By his will, dated 6 Feb, 1667, with a 
long codicil of 13_Deo. 1668, Pope bequeathed 
numerous legacies to churches, charities, 


prisons, and hospitals; his wife, her brother, 
William Blount, and (,3ir) Nicholas Bacon, 
to whom, as his ‘most derely beloved frend,* 
he leaves his dragon whistle, were executors. 
The will was proved on 6 May 1639. By the 
settlement oi 1 April 1535 nearly the whole 
of his Oxfordshire estates passed to the family 
of John Pope of Wro.vton, and some of these- 
remain with the latter’s representatives. Vis- 
count Dillon and Lord North [see Pope, 
Thomas, second Eabl or DowxbX The Tit- 
tenhanger, Clerkenwell, and Derbyshire pro- 
perties seem to have been settled on his 
third wife with remainder to her son, who 
died young, and were thus inherited by Sir 
T. Pope Kount (son of Pope’s niece, Alice 
Love), whose representative, the Earl of 
Caledon, stiU owns Tittenhanger, 

Portraits of Pope, differing slightly in de- 
tails, are at Wroxton and Tittenhanger; 
both are plausibly attributed to Holbein. 
Two early copies of the latter are now in the 
president’s lodgings at Trinity: they were 
acquired before 1590 and 1634 respectively. 
Later copies are in the hall, common room, 
and Bodleian Gallery. 'The Wroxton por- 
trait was engraved in line by J. Skelton in 
1821. Of the Tittenhanger portrait there 
is a small scarce mezzotint by W. Bohins, 
and another, by J. Faber, from the copy at 
Oxford. Both in the portraits and on the 
tomb Pope is represented as a middle-aged 
man, with sensible and not unpleasing, but 
rather characterless, features. For his motto 
he used the phrase ' Quod taciturn velis, 
nemini dixeris.' 

[Authorities cited above, especially the Calen- 
dars of State Papers and other records from 
which it is possible to correct the minor in- 
accuracies of dates, &c., in lyarton’s Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope (1st edit. 1772 ; 2nd, 1780), which 
is expanded from on article in the Biogr. Brit. 
1760. It is a most laborions work, and contains 
a vast amount of information on a great variety 
of cognate subjects derived from papers then 
nnprinted. It is, however, iull of serious, and in 
some cases intentional, inaccuracies. The re- 
markable series of fabricated extracts from 
Machyn is mentioned above (see Engl. B.ist, Bev. 
April 1 896). No fact which Wacton states on bis 
own authority or on that of ‘ MSS. F.Wise,' or 
' the late Sir Horry Pope Blount,’ can be accepted 
where not verifiable. Modern memoirs (Skelton, 
Clutterbuck, Chalmers, &c.)are derived entirely 
and uncritically from "Warton. Mr.P. G. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, has kindly examined the- 
manuscripts of klacbyn for the purposes of this 
article. Jill registers and original papers in the 
college archives, where fourteen of Pope's letters 
and others of his papers ate still extant, have ^en 
catehilly examined ; PC. E, D. Blakiston’s Trinity 
College, Oxford, cii.] H. E. D. B. 
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POPE, Sia THOMAS, second Eint op 
Hotvsb ( 1633-1660), baptised at Cogges, near 
Witney, 16 Dec. 1623, -vras the eldest of tho 
rbree sons of Sir William Pone, knt. (1696- 
1634), by Elizabeth, sole heiress of Sir 
Thomas "Wotson, knt., of Halstead, Kent. 
His mother married, after his father's death, 
Sir Thomas Peneystone of Cornwall, Ox- 
fordshire. His grandfather, Sir William 
Pope (^1.573-1631 ) of Wroxton Abbey, near 
Banbnry, was made knight of the Bath in 
1603, and a baronet in 1611; on 16 Oct. 
162& he was created Baron Belturbet and 
Earl of Downe in the kingdom of Ireland, 
and died on 2 July 1631. Thomas, his grand- 
son, thereupon succeeded to his title, and to 
the large estates in north-west Oxfordshire 
which had been settled on the family in 1.563 
by his great-granduncle. Sir Thomas Pope 
Tq. T.], founder of Trinity College. Wroxton, 
■iowever, remained in the occupation of his 
father's younger brother, Sir Thomas Pope 
. «ee below). The young earl was brought 
up in a good ‘ school of morality,' at the house 
■Dr his guardian, John Hutton of Sherborne 
.'Reeslet, Snuta Conjlh't, 1630, dad.) On 
26 Kov. 1638 he married his guardian's 
daughter Lucy, and on 21 June 1639 matri- 
culated as a nobleman at Christ Church, 
Oxford; hut he offended apinst academic 
discipline, and before 13 March 1640-1 he 
left the university (Lirn, Chaneellorahip, 
pp. 190 sqq.) 

When the civil war broke out, Downe 
raised a troop of horse, and woe in Oxford 
with the king in 1643. Charles I slept at 
Ills wife's house at Cubherley, Gloucester- 
'Shire, on 0 Sept. 1643 and 13 .July 1044 
r'lter Carolinum,’ in (ttjtcii, Coll, Cur, ii. 
431, 433). In 164*5 (Cal, State Papers, Com. 
Comp. ii. 934-6), his estate being valued at 
2,303f. per annum, he was fined 5,0001, by 
the committee for compounding. Ha took 
'he oath and covenant before 34 Oct. 1643, 
but had great diifieulty in raising money for 
his fine, and in 1648 his other deht.s amounted 
to 1 1 ,000/. The sequestration was finally dis- 
charged on 18 April 1031, after he had sold, 
Mnder powers obtained by a private act in 
1630, nil his lands, except the manors of 
Cogges and Wilcute, Cubberley, which he 
held in right of his wife, and Enstone, with 
the adjacent townships (pitdlty Papers), 
The earl, who was steadied by his misfortunes, 
soon left E^laud, and travelled in Erance 
and Italy. He died at Oxford, at the ‘ coflfee- 
Jiouse ' of Arthur Tilliard, a ‘ great royalist’ 
and apothecaw in St. Mary’s parish, 28 Deo. 
1660. His body was biuried among his ances- 
tors at Wroxton 11 Jan. 1661, and there is a 
Soor-slab, with a long inscription to his me- 


mory, in the chancel (Wood,X(/%, ed. Clark, 
I i. 3.50-1). The countess had died 6 April 
1 1666, and was buried at Cubberley (Bib- 
I LAND, Olouceatershire, i. 407). Just before 
Downs's death his only child, Elizabeth (horn 
at Cogges 16 April 1646), married Sir Francis 
Henry Lee, fi>urth baronet of Ditchley, Ox- 
^ foidshire [see under Lee, Geobse Henet, 
'third Eabl or Lichbield]. Her second 
husband was HoLert Bertie, earl of Lindsej ; 
and the Enstone property still remains with 
her representative, Viscount Dillon, 

The peerage passed to his uncle, Snt 
Thomas Pope of Wroxton, third Eabl op 
Downe (1698-1688), who was Icnighted at 
Woodstock in 1636, and sufiered severely 
from both sides in the civil w'ar. He was 
imprisoned by the king at Oxford for six 
weelcs, and was arrested in 1666 on suspicion 
of complicity in the ‘ cavalier ’ plot ( Cal, State 
Papers, Com. for Compounding, ii, 1013; 
cf. Beeslbi, Banbury, 618). Ho married, in 
1686, Beata, daughter of Sir Henry Poole, of 
Saperton, Gloucestershire, and died 11 Jan. 
1668. His portrait was painted by W. Dob- 
son. His only surviving son, Thomas, died 
18 May 1068, when the titles became e-xtinct. 
The succession to the Wroxton lease and 
estates was contested between the three 
daughters of the third earl and their cousm, 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, who olaimed as heir 
general on failure of heirs male, ‘ fiuriously 
protesting 'that she would have at least hal^, 
A compromise was effected by the lawyers, 
one of whom, Francis North, afterwards lord 
Guilford [q. v.], subsequently, in 1671, mar- 
ried Frances Pope, one of tho coheiresses, 
bought out the others in 1680-1, and settled 
at Wroxton, where his descendants, the Earls 
of Guilford and Lords North, have since re- 
mained (Noeth, Life (if the Norths, i. 163-4). 

There is a fine head of the second earl at 
the age of about twenty-one, attributed to 
Isaac Oliver, in the possession of Lord North 
I at Wroxton, together with portraits of his 
father, mother, grandparents, and other mem- 
bers of the Pope family. Lord Dillon has 
another good head, attributed to Janssen, 
of a much later date, and a companion por- 
trait of his wife. A third portrait which 
bears his name probably represents his father. 

[Authorities cited; Warton’s Life of Sir T. 
Pope, App. xxvi (inaccurate in its account of the 
family) ; Baker's Northamptonshire ; Q. E. C.'s 
Peerage; Jordan's Enstone ; Beesley's Banbury; 
Croke’s Croke Family; personal inspection of 
papers and portraits at Wroxton, Ditchley, and 
Claydon ] H. B. D. B. 

POPE, WALTER (d, 1714), astronomer, 
was a native of Fawalay in Northampton- 
shire. His mother was a daughter of the 
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Pope 

puritaii divine, John Dod [q. tJ, and John 
VVilkins (afterwards bishop of (jbesterl was 
his half-brother. He entered Trinity ColleBe, 
Cambridge, in 1645, was appointed scholar 
ofIVadham College, Oxford, by the parlia- 
mentaiy visitors m 1648, and graduiited 
thence B.A. on 6 July 1049, M.A. on 10 July 
1651. Admitted to a fellowship on 9 July 
1651, he held various offices in his college, 
was nominated a visitor on 16 Oct. 1654, and, 
03 junior proctor of the university, success- 
fully resisted, in 1658, an attempt to abolish 
the wearing of caps and hoods. Later in the 
same year he went abroad, and wrote to 
Bobert Boyle from Paris on 10 Sept. 1659, 
that he spent his time reading Corneille’s 
plays and romances, ‘which we hire like 
horses’ (Boyle, Works, v. 631,1744). lie 
succeeded Sir Christopher Wren [q. v.l as 
professor of astronomy in Gresham College 
in 1660, was elected dean of IVadhani Col- 
lege for 1660-1, and had a degree of M.D. 
conferred upon him at OxforcT on 13 Sept. 
1661. He obtained license to travel in 1664, 
and spent two years in Italy, Barrow and 
Hooke taking his lectures. Four letters 
written by him to Wilkins during this tour 
are in the archives of the Royal Society. 
Pope had a reputation for wit as well as for 
learning; he acquired French and Italian 
abroad, and taught them to Wilkins, and was 
besides conversant with Spanish. An original 
member of the Royal Society, he sat on the 
council in 1667 and 1669. Dr. Wilkins mode 
him registrar of the diocese on his elevation 
to the see of Chester in 1668, and he held 
the post till his death. 

At Salisbury in 1686 he suffered severely 
from an inflammation of the eyes, but was 
eventually cured by Dr. Daufaeney Turber- 
viUe [q. v.l whose epitaphhe gratefully wrote. 
It was probably this infirmity which induced 
him on 31 Sept. 1687 to resign his professor- 
ship and withdraw to Epsom. On 10 Nov. 
1693 he lost all his books through a fire in 
Lombard Street. He was also annoyed by a 
protracted lawsuit. His later years were 
passed at Bunhill Fields, London, where he 
died, at a very advanced ime, on35 Junel714; 
he was buried in St. (iiles's, Cripplegate. 
Wood, who was very bitter against him, ac- 
ensed him of having led ‘ a heathenish and 
epicurean life ; ’ but Ward regarded his close 
intimacy with Dr. Seth Ward [q. v.] as alone 
Buffleient to refute the charge. Pope lived 
much in Ward’s house, had from him a pen- 
sion of 1001. a year, and in a ‘ life ’ of the 
bishop published by him in 1697 says that 
he ‘ made it his business to delight him and 
divert his melancholy' (p.95). The little book 
was criticised by Thomas Wood, in an ap- 


pended ‘Letter to the Author,’for its ‘comical 
and bantering style, full of drv scraps of 
Latin, puns, proverbs, senseless digressions.’ 

Pope’s other compositions were designated 
by Anthony h Wood os ‘frivolous things, 
rather fit to be buried in oblivion with the 
author than to be remembered.' Theirtitlesare 
as follows ; ] . ‘ Memoirs of M. Du Vail,’ Lon- 
don, 1670 ; reprinted in ‘ Harleiau ^iliscellany,’ 
iii. 308, 1800. 3. ‘ To the Memoiy of the most 
Renowned Du Vail, a Pindaric Ode,’ 1671. 
The person ironically celebrated was Claude 
Duval [q.v.] 3. ‘ Select Novels from Cer- 

vantes and Petrarch,’ 1694. 4. ‘ The Old 
Man’s Wish,’ 1697 1 3rd ed. 1710; latinised 
by Vincent Bourne in 1738. This is the 
‘ wishing song ’ sung by Benjamin Franldin 
(m he told George Whately) ‘ a thousand 
times when I was young, and now find at 
fourscore that the three contraries have be- 
fallen me.’ 5. 'Moral and Political Fables,' 
1698; dedicated to Chief-justice Holt. The 
first volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ includes (at p. 21) Pope’s account of 
the mines of mercuw in Friuli, and his joint 
observations with Hooke and others (p. 396) 
of the partial solar eclipse of 33 June 1666, 
when Boyle's sixty-foot telescope showed 
traces of the corona in the visibility of the 
part of the moon off the sun. 

[Ward’s Lives of the Gresh.im Professors, i, 
111 ; Wood’s Atheme Oxon. iv. 724, Fasti, ii. 
122 (Bliss); Gardiner's Registers of Wadham 
College, p. 177 ; Burrows's Register of Visitors 
to the University of Oxford, p. 562; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; AUibone’s Ciit. Diet, 
of English Literstnre; Sherburn's Sphere of 
Monilius, p. 113; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 

A. M. 0. 

POPE-HENNESSY, Sib JOHN (1834- 
1891), colonial governor, the son of John 
Hennessy of Ballyhennessy, co. Kerry, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of Cork, 
was bom in Cork in 1834 and educated at 
(Queen’s College, whence he went to the Inner 
Temple. He entered parliament in 1869, two 
years prior to his call to the bar, as member 
for King’s County. In his election address he 
expressed confidence in Mr. Disraeli’s foreign 
policy, but nmintained an independent atti- 
tude on Irish questions. He was the first 
Roman catholic conservative who sat in par- 
liament. 

In parliament Pope-Hennessy proved zeal- 
ous and hard-working, and made some repu- 
tation, In regard to Ireland he obtained 
the amendment of the goor law (1861-3), 
urged the amendment of the land laws and 
the reclamation of bogs as a means of staying 
the emigration of the Irish population (lw2^ 
and opposed the government system of educa- 
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tion on the ground that it ■was ‘anti-national.’ 
The select committee which recommended the 
system of open competition for admission to 
thepublic service was largely due to his exer- 
tions ; for promoting the passage through 

E arliament of the Prison Ministers Act ( 1803), 
e was publicly thanked by the Roman ca- 
tholics of England ; and for amendments in 
the Mines Regulation Acts by the miners of 
Great Britain. 

On 21 Xov. 1867 Pope-Hennessy was ap- 
pointed governor of Lahuan. The ^ost was 
of small value, and his administration was 
hardly successful. On 2 Oct. 1871 he re- 
turned to England. From 27 Feb. 1872 to 
10 Feh. 1873 he acted as governor of the Gold 
Coast, in which capacity he took over from 
the Butch the sovereignty of Fort Elmina, 
receiving from the Dutch governor, in the 
presence of the native chiefs, the ancient gold 
and ivory baton of Be Ruyter ( Colonial Office 
Li^t, 18bl). lie made an impression on the 
native races, who stiU keep ‘ Pope-Hennessy s 
day ’ once a year. On 27 May 1873 he was 
made governor of the Bahamas, came home 
onleave on 22 June 1874, and never returned. 
In lS7o he received the more important 
government of the 'Windward Islands, the 
seat of which at that time was Barbados. 
In January 1870 he laid before the legisla- 
ture his hrst proposals for an amended ad- 
ministration, tending in the direction of 
‘ federation ’ of the Windward Islands. The 
Barbadians, always fearful of any tampering 
with their ancient constitution, formed the 
Barbados Defence Association, and the 
planters were soon avowedly hostile to Pope- 
llennessy. He was accused of employing 
secret emissaries to influence the negro 
labourers against the planters ; riots were 
common, special constables were sworn in, 
and the military were called out. On 17 May 
a motion was passed to oddress the queen 
for his recall. Despite this opposition, he 
proceeded steadily with projects of reform. 
He further exasperated the planters by con- 
demning the financial administration of the 
assembly and the severe treatment of native 
labourers. lie strove to promote emigration 
of the negroes to other West India islands; 
he put an end to fiogging as a punishment, 
and introduced tickets of leave. Prison re- 
form was a favourite subject with him, but 
ha dealt with it somewhat recddessly, re- 
leasing on one occasion as many as tmrty- 
nine prisoners in one day. The provision of 
medical aid to the poor and extension of edu- 
cational facilities also occupied his attention. 
Ills popularity with the nenoes was excep- 
tional ; but in November 1876 the home go- 
vernment removed him to Hongkong, 


He visited the United Kingdom in 1877 
on his way to the east, and was presented 
with the freedom of Cork (3 March). He 
arrived at Hongkong on 23 April 1877, 
There his policy resembled that which he had 
adopted in Barbados, and his general ad- 
ministration soon raised feelings of ‘ the pto- 
fonndest dissatisfaction.’ He quarrelled with 
the commander-m-chief, embroiled himself 
with the governor of Macao, and was censured 
by the colonial office, while no private persons 
of any standing would go to government 
house. On 7 March 1882 he relinquished 
the government. 

Pope-Hennessy's holidays from Hongkong 
had been spent in Japan, and for most of 
1882 he remained resting in England. In 
September he acted as chairman of the re- 
pression of crime section at the Social 
Science Congress at Nottingham, and read a 
paper on crime which was bused on his ex- 
Xierience as a colonial governor. On 26 Dec. 
he was gazetted to the government of the 
Mauritius. 

Arriving in the Mauritius on 1 Junel88S, 
Pope-Hennessy, with characteristic vigour, 
espoused the cause of the French creoles, 
who seemed to him an oppressed nationality. 
The hitherto dominant English party bitterly 
resented his attitude. In 1884 an elective 
element was, owin§^ to his efforts, introduced 
into the constitution. The governor was 
hailed as a benefactor by the creole popula- 
tion, who raised the cry of ‘ Mamritiiis for the 
Mauritians.’ Charles Daltpn Clifford Llo^d 
[q. V.] arrived in February 1886 as colonial 
secretary and lieutenant-governor, and his 
leanings towards the English party embit- 
tered the situation. In May the governor 
and lieutenaut-governor were openly quarrel- 
ling, and four unofficial members of council 
prayed for the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into Pope-Hennessy’s ad- 
ministration ; at tho same time an address of 
confidence in the governor was sent to Down- 
ing Street by his friends. In September 1886 
a royal commission was issued to Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, governor of Cape Colony, 
directing him to proceed to Mauritius and 
hold an inqui^ into the governor’s admini- 
stration. Sir Hercules arrived early in No- 
vember 1886, and on 16 Dec, suspended Pope- 
Hennessy from office. On 1 Jan. 1887 the 
secretory of state (Lord Knutsford) tele- 
graphed to the latter to come to England 
and explain his action. On 12 July 1887, 
after a long inquiry. Lord ICnutsford decided 
that sufficient cause had not been shown for 
the removal of Pope-Hennessy, though he 
had been guilty of ‘ want.of temper and judg- 
ment,’ of ‘ vexatious and unjustifiable inter- 
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ference ’ with the magistrates, and undue par- 
tisanship. Accordingly Pope-Henness.v re- 
turned to the colony and served out his time, 
retiring on pension on 16 Dec. 1889. 

On hiB return home, Pope-Hennes.sv brought 
a successful action against the ‘ fimes ’ for 
libel in connection with his administration 
at Mauritius, During 1890 he bou^t Ros- 
tellnn Castle, the home of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
near Cork, and turned his attention once 
more to Irish politics. In a letter to Lord 
Beauchamp 01 1:1 Jan. 1891, resigning the 
membership of the Carlton Club, he wrote : 
-‘Though a conservative in principle, I am 
still in favour of the policy of the Irish 
party.’ After the split occurred between 
Parnell and the bulk of the home rule party 
[see Pabsell, Ohasles Stewaet], Pope- 
rlennessy contested North Kilkenny as an 
anti-Pamellite home ruler in December 1690, 
and, despite Parnell’s personal efforts against 
him, earned the seat oy a majority of 1171 
votes after a violent contest. Pope-IIen- 
nessv’s health suffered greatly from his elec- 
toral evertions, and he died at Rostellan on 
7 Oct. 1891, within a few hours of Purnell 
himself. lie married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Low, resident at Perak. 

Pope-Ilennessy was ‘ an able and typical 
Irishman, quick of -wit und repartee,’ of 
humane and spmpathetio but impidsive tem- 
perament. His failure as a colonial governor 
was due to his want of tact and judgment, 
and his faculW of ‘ irritating where he might 
conciliate.’ Dnhappily, too, his mind worked 
tortuously, and he never acquired the habit 
of making definite and accurate statements. 

Fope-Hennessy published in 1883 ' Raleigh 
in Ireland ; ’ he wrote articles at different 
times in magazines, and contributed papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the British Associa- 
tion, of the mathematical section of which 
he was for a time secretary. 

[Times, 8 Oct. 1891 j Official Records ; various 
colonial newspapers ; private information.] 

0. A. R. 

POPHAM, ALEX.ANDER (1729-1810), 
authorof the bill forthepreventionof the gaol 
distemper in 1774, theson of Alexander Pop- 
ham, rector of W est Monckton, Somerset, was 
bom in 1729. His family was closely allied to 
the Pophams of Littlecote [see Pophajt, Sib 
John, 1631 f-1607]. He matriculated at Ox- 
ford from Balliol College on 11 Nov. 1746, hut 
migrated to AH Souls’, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1751, and M.A. in 1763. Ha wae 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple in 
1735, becoming a beneW of his inn in 1785 ; 
he was a master of the court of chancery Rom 
1786 to 1802, and was made an auditor of the 


I duchy of Lancaster in 1802. Popham was 
elected M.P. for Taunton in 1768; in 1774 
he was last upon the poU, hut was returned 
upon a petition ; he lost his seat in 1780, but 
was returned in 1784, and held the seat 
until 1796. As chairman of quarter sessions, 
Popham acquired an insight into the state of 
the county gaols, and during his first par- 
liament an outbreak of gaol fever kiUed 
eight out of nineteen prisoners in Taunton 
I gaol. In 1774 Popham brought forward a 
I bill with aviewto mitigating the evil. Itwas 
framedin accordance with the disclosures and 
recommendations of John Howard (1726 ?- 
1790) [q. v.],who, at Popham’s instance, gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons on 4 March 1774, and was after- 
wards called to the bar to receive the public 
thanks. Popham’s bill was ultimately formed 
into two separate measures. The first of 
these abolished the fees demanded by gaolers 
from acquitted prisoners (14 Geo. Ill c. 20j. 
The second provided for a more efiiciunt 
control of the prisons by the magistrates; 
proper ventilation was to *be provided; rooms 
were to he allotted for the immediate treat- 
ment and separation of the sick ; arrangements 
were to he made for bathing; finally ‘un e.v- 
perieuced surgeon or apothecary,’ at a stated 
salary, was to be appointed to each g.iol, and 
to report to the justices at quarter sessions 
(14 Geo. Ill, 0 . 59). 

The provisions of this last bill were very 
largely evaded, and little real progress W'u's 
made until 17^, when the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in prisons by gaolers was prohibited, 
and gaolers were paid a fixed salary. 

Popham died at his house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields on 18 Oct. 1810, and was buried in 
the Temple ebureb, 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1713-1888; Gent. 
Rag. 1810, ii, 397 ; Toulmin’s History of Taun- 
ton, 1822, 330, 340; Official Returns of 

Members of Parliament ; Journals of the House 
of Commons, xxxiv. 534 sq.; The Gaol Distemper, 
by A. D. Willcocks, esq., an address to tbe West 
Somerset branch of tbe Biit. Med. Assoc, in Juno 
1894.] T. S. 

POPHAM, EDWARD (1610 .Mfiol), 
admiral and general at sea, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Francis Popham [q. v.l, was pro- 
bably bom about 1 610, his brother Alexander, 
the second son, having heeen born in 1605. 
In 1627 Edward and Alexander Popham 
were outlawed for debt, their property Wng 
assigned to their creditors (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 28 March, 13 Aug. 1627); but the ago 
of even the elder of the brothers suggests that 
the debtors must have been other men of the 
same name, the Edward being possibly the 
man who represented Bridgwater in parlia- 
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ment from 1620 to 1020 (Returns of Members 
of Parlimnent). In 1636 Edward Popham 
was serving as lieutenant of the Henrietta 
Maria in the fleet under the Earl of 2\orth- , 
luubefland [SMe Papers^ Dom. Charles I, | 
cccxliii. 72 ). ond in March 1637 was promoted 1 
to he captain of the Fifth "^'help (ib. ceexlix. ' 
88, C6, cccl. 49). The "Whelps were by this 
time old and barely seaworthy ; most of them 
had already disappeared, and in a fresh breeze 
off the coast of Holland,on 28 June 1637, this 
one, hoving sprung a leak, went down in the 
open sea, git ing Popham with the ship's com- 
any barmy time to save themselves in the 
oat. Seventeen men went down in her. 
After rowing for about fifty miles, they got on 
hoard an English ship wluch lauded them at 
HotterJnm ; thence they found their way to 
Helvoetsluys, where an English squadron of 
ships of war was lying ( ib. Popham to Earl 
of AorthumberUnd, 4 July 1637, ccclxiii. | 
20). In 1039 Popham commanded a ship, ' 
possibly the Piainhotv, in the fleet with Sir 
John Penington [q. v.] in the Downs, and I 
was one of those who signed the narrative ' 
of occurrences sent to the Earl of Northum- j 
berlnud (ib. cocoxvx. 74). I 

In the civil war he threw in his lot with j 
the parliament, of which his father and 
brother Alexander were members. On the 
death of liis father he succeeded him as 
member for Minehead. In 1642 Edward and 
his brother Hugh were with Alexander, then 
a deputy-lieutenant of Semerset, raising men 
for the’ parliament. In May 1643 Colonel 
Popham commanded' a goodstrengbh of horse 
and fo3t ' in Dorset, and relieved Dorchester, 
then threatened by PriuoeMaurice(SirWalter 
Erie to Lenthall, S June, Hht. MSS. Comm. 
ISth Rep. ( Welbect Papers), i. 711). This 
was probably Edward, as Alexander appears 
to have been then in Bristol (PBiirirE and 
Walker, Trial of Fiennes, App. p. 4). In 
J une 1644 both Pophams were, with Ludlow 
and some others, detached by Waller into 
Somersetshire, in order to raise recruits. It 
proved a service of some danger, as, -with a 
body of about two hundred horse, they had 
to pass tliTOugh a country held by the enemy 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 91-8). On 
11 June 164o Edward was desired to repair 
to Romsey, take command of the troops as- 
sembling there for the relief of Taunton, and 
follow the orders of Colonel Massey [see 
Massey, Sib Edwabe]; and on 17 June 
Alexanderwasdirected to command a party 
of horse to Romsey, there to receive orders 
Edward. It would seem that at this 
time Edward was considered the superior 
officer (Cal. State Papers, Dom.) It is 
thus certain that he was not at Kasehy, but 


probable that he took part in the westers 
campaign of July, and ibught at Rminster 
Langport, and Bridgwater. It is, however 
curious that as a colonel, second in command’ 
to Massey, his name is not mentioned. On 
17 July 1648 he hud instructions to accom- 
pany the lord admiral to sea, the Prhice of 
Wales having a squadron on the coast [see 
Rich, Robebt, Eabl ob Warwick]; but 
three days later they were countermanded, 
and Walter Strickland was sent in his steed 
On 24 Feh. 1648-9 an act of parliament ap- 
pointed Popham, Bloke, and Deane commis- 
sioners for the immediate ordering of the 
fleet, and on the flBth their relative prece- 
dence was settled as here given, the seniority 
heing assigned to Popham on account, it mar 
he presumed, of his rank and experience in 
the navy, independent of the fact that Us 
brother Alexander was a member of the 
council of state. Blake, too, had already 
served under one of the Pophams, apparentlv 
Edward, as lieutenant-colonel of his regi- 
ment, and it would seam not improbable that 
he was now appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for the fleet on Popham’s suggestion 
[see Blake, Robert]. 

During 1049 Popham commanded in the 
Downs and North Son, where privateers ol 
all nations, with letters of marque flom the 
' Prince of Wales, were preying on the east- 
coast merchant ships. Un 38 A-Ug. the cor- 
. poration of Yarmouth ordered three good 
sheep to be sent on board his ship then in 
the roads as a present from the town in re- 
cognition of his good service in convoying 
Yarmouth ships (jETiaf. MSS. Comm, 0th 
Rep. i. 320 b). Early in 1660 he was under 
orders to join Blake at Lisbon with a strong 
reinforcement. An intercepted royalist letter 
of date 30 Feb. has ‘ Blake has gone to sea 
with fourteen sail. ... A second fleet is 
preparing under Ned Popham. His brothei 
Alexander undertakes to raise one regiment 
of horse, one of dragoons, and two of foot in 
the west; but g^od conditions, authenticall; 
offered, might persuade them both to do 
righteous things ’ (0*1 State Papers, Dom.) 
With eight ships Popham put to see in the 
last days of April, and having joined Blake, 
the two were together on hoard the Resolu- 
tion when, on 20 July, Rupert tried to 
escape out of the Tagus. The close watch 
kept by the parliamentary squadron 00 m- 
pelled him to anchor under the gpins of the 
castle, where, by reason of a strong easterly 
wind, the others could not come ; and two 
days later, finding the attempt hopeless, he 
went back off Lisbon (Popham and BloJie to 
coimcil of state, 16 Aug. ; Welbeck Papers, 
i. 631). 
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In NoTemlier Popham returned to Eng- 
land { Cal. State Pa^iers, Dom. 14 Nor.), and 
shortly afterwards resumed his station in the 
Downs in command of the ships in the North 
Sea. He died of fever at Dover, and in actual 
command if not on board his ship, on 19 Aug. 
1C51. The news reached London on the23nd, 
and was reported to the house by AVhitelocke, 
and at the «ame time Sir H. Vane was ordered 
‘to go to Mrs. Popham from the council and 
condole with her on the loss of her husband, 
and to let her know what a memoiy they have 
of his services, and that they wiU upon all 
osc’sions be ready to show respect to his 
relations’ (Jb. 22 Aug.) A year's salary was 
granted to the widow, Anne, daughter of 
Mhlliam Carr, groom of the bedchamber. By 
her Popham had two children : a daughter, 
Letitia, and a son, Alexander, whose daughter 
Anne married her second cousin Franci", a 
grandson of Popham’s brother Alexander, 
from whom the present Littlecoie family is 
descended. Popuam was buried at the ex- 
penjc of the state in Westminster Abbey in 
IleniT VII's chapel, where a monument in 
black and white marble was erected to his 
memory. At the Restoration the body and 
the monument were removed, but, as Alexan- 
der Popham was still living and a member 
of parlianiout, the body tvas allowed to be 
token away privately, and the monument to 
be placed in the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, the inscription being, however, ef- 
faced and never being restored. A portrait 
by Cooper, belonging to Mr. F. Leyborne- 
Popbam, was on loan at South Kensington 
in 1608. 

[Chester’s Westminster Begisters; Burke's 
Landed Sentry; Liters Ciomwelhi, 1676, p. la. 
The writer h.ra to acknowledge valuable help 
from Prof. G. H. Firth ] J. K. L. 

POPHAM, Sib FRANCIS (1673-1644), 
soldier and politician, born in 1673, only 
son of Sir John Popham (1631 P-1007) [q. vI] 
of Littlecote, matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 17 May 1688, being then fif- 
teen (Fosteb, dlumni Oxonieiises), but does 
not seem to have taken a degree (Glxbb, 
Ojford Jteffiiteri). In 1589 he was entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple. He was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 
1690. Between 1597 and his death in 1044 
he successively represented in parliament 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Marlborough, Great 
Bedwin in Wiltshire, Chippenham, and 
Minehead, sitting in every parliament ex- 
cept the Short parliament. He would ap- 
pear to have inherited his father’s grasping 
disposition, without his legal ability or train- 
ing, and to have been constantly involved in 
lawsuits, which he was charged with con- 


ducting in a vexatious manner. Like his 
father, he took an active interest in the 
settlement of Virginia and New England, and 
was a member of council of both countries. 
He was buried at Stoke Newington on 

15 Aug. 1644, hut in March 1647 was moved 
to Bristol. He married Ann (b, 1676), daugh- 
ter of John Dudley of Stoke Newington, and 
by her had fire sons and eight daughters. 

His eldest sou, John, married, in 1621, 
Mary, daughter of Sir St. Sebastian Harvey, 
was a member for Bath in the parliament 
of 1627-8, and died (without issue) in or 
about January 1638 at Littlecote, where he 
was buried with much pomp (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 20 Jan. 1638). 

Popham's second son, Alexander, bom in 
1605, matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 1C July 1621, being then sLxteen (Fostee, 
Alumni Oxon ) In 1027 an Alexander Pop- 
ham was outlawed as a debtor and his pro- 
perty assigned to his creditors {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 23 March, 15 Aug.), but the 
identification seems doubtful, ^om 1640 
he sat continuously in parliament as mem- 
ber for Bath. On the death of his father in 
1644 he succeeded to the estates of Little- 
cote. He took an active part on the side of 
the parliament in the civil war; on the 
deatli of Charles I he W'as at once appointed 
a member of the council of state, and was 
one of Cromwell’s lords in 1667, which did 
not interfere with his sitting in the Cavalier 
parliament of 1661, entertaining Charles II 
at Littlecote on his way to Bath in 1663, 
or, as a deputy-lieutenant of Wiltshire, tak- 
ing energetic measures ‘ to secure dangerous 
pei-sons ’ ( 16 . 2 Sept., 14 Oct. 1663). He died 
in November 1609. Popham’s youngest son, 
Edward, is separately noticed. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States; Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. ; Burke's Landed Gentry.! 

J. K. L, 

POPHAM, Sib HOME PvIGGS (1702- 
1820), mar-admiral, born on 12 Oct. 1762 
atTetuan, where bis father, Stephen Popham, 
was consul, was the twenty- first child of his 
mother, who died in giving him birth. He 
was educated at Westminster, and, for a year, 
at Cambridge. In February 1778 he entered 
the navy on board theHymna, with Captain 
Edward Thompson [q. v.], attached to the 
Channel fieet in 1779, with Rodney in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 1780, 
and afterwards in the West Indies. In April 
1781 he was tronferred to the Sheilah-nagig 
(Sile na giiig = L'ish female sprite). On 

16 June 1788 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, and was employed in the sur- 
vey of the coast of Kafiroria. In March 178T 
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he obtained leave from the admiralty, and 
•went to Ostend, ■whence he sailed for India 
in command of a merchant ship under the 
imperial fla?* At Calcutta he ■was favour- 
ablv received by Lord Cornwallis, at ■whose 
request he made a survey of New Harhour 
in the Hooghley, with a* view to the esta- 
hlisliment of a dockyard. Having retiumed 
to Ostend, he made a second voyage in 1790, 
with a cargo belonging wholly or in great 
part to an English house at Ostend. At 
Calcutta he undertook to carry a cargo of 
rice to the Malabar coast for the use of the 
compnnv's army, but was driven to the east- 
■ward by the strength of the monsoon, and 
forced to bear up for Pulo Penang. There, 
while the ship was refit ting, he made an exact 
survey of the island, and discovered a new 
channel to the southward, through which, 
in the .spring of 1792, he piloted the com- 
pany’s fleet to China. For tliis piece of work 
he was presented with a_ golcl cup by the 
covernor-general in council, who also 'wrote 
very strongly in his favour to the court of 
directors, requesting them to represent Pop- 
ham’s services to the admiralty ‘ in the terms 
thev merit.’ He was at this time on terms 
of intimacy with the deputy-governor and 
several members of the council! and with 
■their knowledge in December 1791 he pur- 
chased and fitted out, at a cost of about 
20,000/., an American ship, the President 
‘Washington, whose name he changed to 
Etrusco. In her he went to China, took on 
board a cargo to the value of near 60,000/., 
the joint propertv of himself and two mer- 
chants, apparently French, the freight of 
which, to the amount of 40,000/., was en- 
tirely bis own. On arriving at Ostend in 
July 1793 the Etrusco was seized by the 
English frigate Brilliant, brought into the 
Thames, claimed as aprize for having French 
propert-y on board, and condemned us a droit 
of admiralty, apparently for iUegal trading 
in contravention of the charter of the English 
East India Company, Popham’s contention 
was virtually that he had rendered important 
services to the company, and that his voyage 
was sanctioned by the governor-general in 
council. The ease was the subject of pro- 
longed litigation. It was not till 1806 that 
Popham received a grant of 26,000/. as a 
compensation for the loss of about 70,000/., 
the value of his stake in the Etrusco, not 
includingthe heavy costs of the lawsuit(Par/, 
Papers, 1808, vol. x. ; Pari, Hist. 11 Feh. 
1808; Kav. Chron.xix. 161,812,406; Hdi'n, 
Per, May 1820, pp. 482-3). 

Meantime, and immediately on his return 
to England in 1793, Popham, under the im- 
mediate orders of Captain Thompson, was 


attached to the army in Flanders under the 
Duke of York, who on 27 July 1794 for- 
warded to the admiralty a strong commenda- 
tion of the conduct and services of Popham 
as superintendent of the inland navigation. 
‘ His unremitting zeal and active talents have 
been successfully exerted in saving much 
public primerty on the leaving of Touniay, 
Ghent, andAntwerp.’ lie therefore requested 
that Popham might ‘ be promoted in the line 
of his profession, and still he continued in 
his present employment, where his service 
is essentially necessary’ (ii’an. Chron, xii, 
407). The recommendation was not attended 
to till after a second letter from his royal 
highness, when the commission as commander 
was dated 20 Nov. 1794. When the cam- 
paign was ended the duke wrote again, on 
19 March 1795, and this time personally to 
the first lord of the admiralty, commending 
Popham’s exertions, and concluding with a 
request that he might ' be promoted to the 
rank of post captain.’ This was accordingly 
done on 4 April 1795, 

In the years immediately following Pop- 
ham drew up a plan for the cstabliwmeni; 
and organisation of the sea-feiicibles, and in 
1798 he was appointed to command the dis- 
trict from Deal to Beachy Head. In May 
he had command of the naval part of the 
expedition to Ostend to destroy the sluices 
of the Bruges Canal [see Ooote, Sib Eire, 
1762-1824:'], and in 1799 ivas sent to Cron- 
stadt in the Nile lugger to make arrange- 
ments for the embukation of a body of 
Eussian troops for service in Holland. The 
emperor, ■with the empress and court, visited 
him on board the lugger, presented him with 
a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and con- 
stituted him a knight of Malta, an honour 
which was afterwuifts sanctioned by his oum 
sovereign. The empress, too, gave him a 
diamond ring. After inspecting several of 
the Russian ports and moiling the necessary 
arrangements, Popham returned to England. 
In the following winter he had command of 
a small squadron of gunboats on the Alkmaar 
Canal, and was able to render efficient sup- 
port to the army in its first encounter with the 
enemy. The expedition, however, ended in 
disaster, and the troops returned ingloriously. 
Popham’s services ivere rewarded ivith a pen- 
sion of 600/. a year. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the Eomney 
of 60 guns, in command of a small squadron 
ordered to convoy troops from the Cope of 
Good Hope and from India up the Rad Sea, 
to co-operate with the army in Egypt ■under 
Sir Ralph Abercromhy, and to conclude a 
commercial treaty with the Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Jeddah, When this had 
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■been done be -went to Calcutta, and, -wHle 
The Eomney nras refitting, -vvas up country 
in attendance on the governor-general, the 
Marquis IVellesley. He afterwards joined 
■‘he commander-in-chief. Vice-admiral Rai- 
nier, at Penang, -was sent to Madras, and 
again into the Red Sea. At Suez he had 
charge of the embarkation of the troops for 
India ; at Jeddah he brought the negotiations 
with the Arabs to a satisfactory end; and 
soiled for England, where he arrived early in 
leOS. There had been already some objec- 
tions made to the expenditure on the repairs 
of the Romney at Calcutta; and though the 
bills drawn by Popham had been paid, the 
amount was charged as an imprest against 
him. A strict investigation was now or- 
dered, and on 20 Peh. 1804 the navy haord 
reported, with many details, that the ex- 
en^tnre had been ‘"enormous and extraor- 
inary.’ The admiralty handed the papers 
over to the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
saying that they had neither power nor time 
to" investigate an expenditure which ‘ ap- 
peared to have been of the most enormous 
and profligate nature.’ 

It was not till 13 Sept. 1804 that Popham 
could obtain a copy of the report, and then 
without the papers on which it was baaed. 
In the following February they were laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. As 
early as -4.ugu3t 1808 Popham had had 
printed, and circulated privately, ‘ A Concise 
Statement of Facts relative to the Treat- 
ment experienced by Sir Home Fopbam since 
his return from the Bed Sea.’ This was now 
published, and appeared to show that further 
investigation was necessary. On 7 May 1805 
the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to examine into the business ; but 
the nat'y hoard had already been desired to 
reconsider their report, and had been obliged 
to admit that it was inaccurate. Their re- 
vised report, dated 1 April I8O0, showed that 
evidence had been taken irregularly and im- 
properly; the testimony of commissioned 
officers had been refused ; Popham himself 
had not beenheard. Sums of money had been 
counted twice over, and the whole expen- 
diture liad been exaggerated from a little 
over 7,000f. to something more than ten 
times that amount. The commissioners of 
the navy feebly explained that they had 
placed implicit reliance on the accuraOT and 
industry of Benjamin Tucker [q. v.l and 
that their confidence had been mis^aced. 
The select committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported in a sense equally conclusive; 
and Popham’s innocence of a charge which 
should never have been made was established. 
Lord St. Vincent appears to have had a strong 
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prejudice against Popham, and it is not im- 
probable that Tucker believed that Fopham’s 
ruin would not be displeasing to his patron, 
who had no personal knowledge of the 
matter. 

In the summer of 1804, while the charges 
were still pending, the lords of the admi- 
ralty had appointed Popham to the 60-gun 
ship Antelope, one of the squadron on the 
Downs station, under the command of Lord 
Keith. In December they moved him to 
the Diadem of 04 guns in the Channel, and, 
after the report of the select committee had 
been delivered, directed Mm to hoist a broad 
pennant as commodore and commauder-iu- 
chief of an expedition against the Cape of 
Good Hope, in co-operation with a laud 
force under Sir David Baird [q. v.] On 
4 Jan. 1806 the squadron, with the transports, 
anchored near Robben Island ; but the land- 
ing was not completed till the morning of 
the 7th, and after a feeble resistance Cape 
Town and the whole colony surrendered on 
the 10th. In April Popham was informed 
by the master of an American merchant- 
sMp that the inhabitants of Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres were groaning under the 
tyranny of their government, and would 
welcome a British force as liberators. In 
consultation with Baird he resolved to take 
advantage of what seemed a favourable op- 
portunity of gaining possession of these 
places, and with some twelve hundred sol- 
diers, under the command of Brigadier- 
general WiRiam Carr Beresford (afterwards 
Viscount Beresford) [q. v.l, sailed from Table 
Bay a few days afterwards. In tbe middle 
of June the expedition arrived in the Rio de 
la Plata ; on the 26th the troops, which, in- 
cluding a marine battalion, nom'bered altoiit 
sixteen hundred men, were landed near 
Buenos Ayres. The resistance of the Spanish 
troops was merely nominal, the governor 
fled to Cordova, and on 2 July town 
surrendered and was taken possession of by 
Beresford. A few days later, however, the 
inhabitants, who had discovered the smaU- 
uess of the English force, rose in their thou- 
sands and overwhelmed Beresford, who, with 
the garrison of about tMrteen hundred men, 
became prisoners, Fopbam could do nothing 
beyond blockading the river, till the arrival 
of reinforcements in October permitted him 
to take the ofiensive and to occupy the har- 
bour of Maldonado. On 5 Jan. 1807 he was 
superseded by Rear-admiral Oharles Stirling, 
and ordered to return to England, where, on 
hie arrival in the middle of February, he 
was put under arrest preparatory to being 
tried by court-martial on a charge of having 
withdrawn the squadron from the Cape of 

L 
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Good Hope ■without orders, thearehy exposing 
the colony to great danger. On this charge 
he was tried at Portsmouth on 6 March and 
followingdays, He argued with much ability 
that, the work at Cape Town having been ac- 
complished end the safety of the town assmed, 
it was his duty to seize any opportunity of 
distressing the enemy. But he was unable 
to convince the court, and was accordingly 
' severely reprimanded.’ The judment was 
strictly m accordance with establi&ed usage. 

The city of London, on the other hand, 
considering Popham’s action as a gallant 
attempt to open out new markets, presented 
him with a sword of honour (Nav, Chron. 

( xLs. 33). But even in the navy the reprimand 
had no serious consequences. In the follow- 
ing July, not'withstanding a reinonstranee 
from Sir Samuel Hood [q. v.], Sir Bichard 
Goodwin Keats [q. v.h and Robert Stopford 
[q. v.^ (id. pp. 68-71), Popham was appointed 
eaptamofthe fleet with Admiral James Gam- 
bler f afterwards Lord Gambler) [q. v.], in the ^ 
expedition against Copenhagen, and — ^in con- 
junction with Sir Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards duke of "Wellington, and Lieutenant- 
colonel George Murray — ^was a commissioner 
for settling Rio terms of the capitulation by 
which all the Danish ships of war were sur- 
rendered. In 1809 he commanded the 
Venerable of 74 guns in the expedition to 
the Scheldt under Sir Richard John Strachan 
[q. V,], and by his local knowledge rendered 
efficient service in piloting the fleet. Still 
in the Venerable in 1812, he had com- 
mand of a small squadron on the north coast 
of ^in, co-operating -with the guerillas. 
On 4June 1814 he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, and on the reconstitution 
of the order of the Bath, in 1813, was 
nominated a K.O.B. From 1817 to 1820 he 
was commander-in-chief on the Jamaica 
station, and, retuming to England in broken 
health in July, died at Cheltenham on 
10 Sept, 1820. Ho married, in 1788, Betty, 
daughter of Captain Prince of the East 
India Company’s military service, and by her 
had a large family. 

Popham’s services were distinguished^ but, 
being for the most part ancillary to miUtaiy 
operations, they dio not win for him muclt 
popular recognition. He was well versed in 
the more scientific branches of his profession, 
and was kno'wn as an excellent surveyor and 
astronomical observer. "IVhenintheHedSea, 
in the Romney, he determined many longi- 
tudes by chronometer (Nav. Chron. x. 202), 
a method at that time but rarely employed. 
He was also the in ventor, orrather the adapter, 
of a code of signals wliioh was adopted by 
the admiralty in 1803, and continued in use 


for many years. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1799, hut contributed nothing to the So- 
ciety’s ‘ Transactions.’ _ 

An anonymous portait, which has been en- 
graved, is in the >i ational Portrait Gallery, 
[Sir Horae Popham; a memoir privately 
pnnted in 1807, ending -with the court-martial; 
in the account of public matters it is very in- 
eccorate. The Memoir (with a portrait) in 
Hzval Chronicle, xvi. 26S, 3S3, is based on this, 
adding a few more errors. Gent. Mag. 1820, ii,' 
274; Parliaraentaiy Papers, 180S vols iv. ami 
X, 1816 xviii. llg ; Minutes of the Court-mar- 
tial (printed 1807, 8ro) ; James’s Naval History; 
Navy Lists ; information from the family! 
Several pamphlets relating to the repairs of the 
Romney were published in 1806, among which, 
in addition to Pophnm's o-wn ‘Concise Statement 
of Facte ’ already referred to, may be mentionai! 
‘Observations on a Pamphlet which has been 
privately circiiUted, said to be “A Concise 
Statement of Facts . , .,” to which is added a 
copy of the Report made by tlio Navy Board to 
the Admiralty . . .,' anonymous, but admitted 
to be by Banjamin Tucker; ‘A few brief re- 
marks on a pamphlet published by some Indi- 
dividuals supposed to be connected with the 
late Board of Admiialty, entitled " Observa- 
tions, &c.” (as above), in which the calumnies 
of those writers are examined and exposed,’ by 
•^schines,’ who disd.iiin8 any personal acquaint- 
BDce ■with Popham, but is overlfowiDg with venom 
against Tucker and St. Vincent j and ' Chronologi- 
cal arrangement of tb e accoun ts and papers printed 
by Order of the House of Commons in Fe^aiy, 
March, and April 1806, respecting the repairs of 
the Romney . . . with their material contents 
and some tew cursory remarks in eluoidatioD,' 
The complete vindication of Popham is, however, 
to be sought rather in the Parliamentary Papers 
already roferred to.] J K. L, 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (d. 1463 P), mili- 
tary commander and speaker-elect of the 
House of Commons, was son of Sir John 
Popham, a younger son of the ancient Hamp- 
shire family of Popham of Popham between 
Basingstoke and "Winchester. His mother's 
name seems to have been Mathilda (Ancient 
Deeds, i. 217 ; Cal. Dot. Pat. p. 322). His 
uncle, Henry Popham, the head of thefamily, 
inherited, turongh an heiress, the estates of 
the Saint Martins at Grinstead in "Wiltshire, 
Dean in Hampshire, and Alverstone in tlis 
Isle of "Wight; served as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire in various parliaments, from 
1383 to 1404, and died in 1418 or 1419 (ih 
pp. 108, 262 ; Cal. Inq. post mortem, iv. 86; 
the family tree inBmffiT’sPediiyrees of SanU, 
p. 181, cannot be reconciled with the docu- 
mentary evidence) . From a collateral branch, 
settled at Hunt-worth, near Bridgwater, Sir 
John Popham [q. v.], the chief justice, was 
descended. 
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In 1415 Popham was constable of South- 
ampton Castle, and in that capacity had 
the custody of the Earl of Cambridge and 
the others engaged in the conspiracy dis- 
corered there just before the king set sail 
for France (Rot. Pari. iv. 66 ; of. Ord. Privy 
Council, ii. 33). He took part in that expe- 
dition at the head of thirty men-at-arms and 
ninety archers. Two years later he was one 
of Henry’s most prominent followers in the 
conquest of Normandy, became baiUi of 
Caen, and received a grant of the seimiory 
of Thongny siir Vire, forfeited by llervfi 
de Mauny. Henry also cava him the con- 
Btableship of the castle of Snith for life (i6. 
V. 179). Continuing in the French wars 
under the Duke of Bedford, Popham became 
chancellor of Anjou and Maine, and obtain 
of St. Susanne in the latter county. He is 
sometimes described as 'chancellor of the 
retrent ’ (ParCi pendant la Domination Anr 
glf'ise, p. 398). After Bedford’s death he was 
appointed to serve on the Duka of York’s 
council in Normandy, but showed some re- 
luctance, and stipulated for the payment of 
his arrears, and Tor his return at the end of 
the year. In 1437 he was appointed trea- 
surer of the household, but before the year 
closed French affairs again demanded his 
presence, and he acted as ambassador in the 
peace negotiations of 1438-9. The Duke of 
York, on being reappointed lieutenant- 
governor of France in 1440, requested his 
assistance as a member of his council (Stb- 
VESSON, ii. [686]). In the parliament of No- 
vember 1449, in which he sat for Hampshire, 
his native county, he was chosen speaker. 
He begged the king to excuse him, on the 
ground of the infirmities of an old soldier 
and the burden of advancing age; his re- 
quest was acceded to, and William Tresham 
accepted in his stead ( Rot. Pari. v. 171). 
The Yorkists in 1466 reduced his pension, 
and he seems to have been deprived of hia 
post at court ( ib. v. 313). He diea, apparently, 
in llO." or 1461 (Cal. Inq.poot mortem, iv. 
830, .338, of. p. 37.5). There is no satisfactoiy 
evidence that he married, and his lands ulti- 
mately passed to the four coheiresses of his 
cousin. Sir Stephen Popham (eon of Henry 
Popham), who had died in 1446 or 1446 
( Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 333 ; cf. Bbiiiit, p. 31). 
One of them married Thomas Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire, The male line of the 
Pophams thus died out in its original seat. 

[Rotuli Parliamentornm ; Rymer’s Feeders, 
original edition ; Pioceidings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Hams Nicolas; Steven- 
son’s Wars in France, Rolls Ser.; Returns of 
Names of Members of Parliament (1878) ; Cal, 
Inqnis. post mortem and Cal, ^t. Pat, pnbl, by 


Record Commission ; Calendar of Ancient Deeds 
publ. by the Master of the Rolls; Paris pendant 
la Domination Anglaise, ed. Longnon for Soc. de 
I THistoirede Paris; Warner's Hampshire; Berry’s 
' Pedigrees of Hants (1833) ] J. T-i. 

POPHAM, SiE JOHN (1531 P-1607), 
chief-jnsticeof theking’sbencb,bom atHunt- 
worth in Somerset about 1631, was thesecond 
son of Alexander Popham by Jane, daughter 
of Sir Edward Stradhng of St, Donat's Castle, 
Glamorganshire ( Visitation of Somerset, Harl . 
Soc. xi. 13 . 5 ; Clsee, Limbus Patrum,'p. 437). 
It is stated ( Camfuell, Lives of the Chief 
Justices, i. 300) that while quite a child he 
was stolen by a band of gipsies; but the 
story is probably no more than a gloss upon 
a statement made by Aubrey (Letters by Rmi- 
nent Persons, ii. 493), and repeated in more 
detail by Lloyd (State TVorthies), to the 
effect ‘ that in his youthful days he was a 
stout and skilful man at sword and buckler 
os any in that age, and wild enough in his 
recreations, consorting with profligate com- 
panions, and even at times wont to take a 

g urse with them.’ It is more certain that 
a was educated at JBalliol College, Oxford, 
and subsequently entered the MiddleTemple. 
becoming reader in the autumn of 1668, and 
treasurer twelve years later. A certain 
John Popham is mentioned (OJiaial List of 
Members Parliament) as representing 
Lyme Iiegis_ in Queen Mary's last parlia- 
ment, but his identity is uncertain, Pop- 
ham, however, represented Bristol, of which 
city he was recorder, in the third or fourth 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth — i.e. in 1671 
—and from 1672 to 1683 (Bahbbtt, Sistory 
of Bristol, p. 166). He was created a privy 
councillor m 1671, and in the following ses- 
sion (1576) assisted in drafting bills for a 
subsidy, for abolishing promoters and for pre- 
venting idleness by settuig the poor to work. 

Meanwhile he had acquired considerable 
reputation as a lanyer, ana on 28 Jan, 1678-9 
he was specially called to the degree of the 
coif. In the same year he accepted the post 
of solicitor-general, considering that, though 
inferior in rank to that of a seijeant-at-law’, 
it more certainly led to judicial honours 
(Degdalb, Oriy. Jurid.^. 127; Chron. Ser. 
p. 96). The death of Sir Robert Bell [q. v.] in 
1579 having rendered the speakership vacant, 
Popham was elected to the chair on 30 Jan, 
1580. On taking his seat he desired the 
members to ' see their servants, pages, and 
lackies attending on them kept m good 
order’ (D’Ewes, Journal, p. 282). A few 
days later he was sharply reprimanded by the 
queen for allowing the house to infringe her 
prerogative by appointi^ a day of public fast- 
ing and humiliation. He confessed his fault, 

l2 
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and it 13 said (_Baco>', Apophthegmi) that on 
1 eing asked by the queen shortly before the 
prorogation of parliament 'what had passed 
in the house, he wittily replied, ‘ If it please 
your Majesty, seven weelts.’ On 1 June 
t'lSl he succeeded Sir Gilbert Gerard [q. v.], 
crtated master of the rolls, as attorney- 
ctneral. He held the post for eleven years, 
and took a prominent part ns crown prosecu- 
tor in many state trials (Howeli, State 
frirrls, i. 10^-1329). Popham endeavoured 
to discharge his difficult office with humanity. 

In 1580 he was induced to offer himself as 
an undertaker in the plantation of Munster 
in conjunction with his sons-in-law, Edward 
liogers and Roger "V^’arre, and lands were 
accordingly assigned to him in co. Cork; 
but after he spent 1,200/. in transporting 
labourers thither, the difficulties he encoun- 
tered led him to desist from the enterprise 
( Cal. State Papers, Irel. Elis. iii. 77, ^9, wB). 
He was, however, appointed to assist Chief- 
justice Anderson and Baron Gent in examin- 
ing and coi^ounding nil claims to escheated 
lands in Mun«ter in 1688. He landed at 
"Waterford on 22 Aug,, returning to England, 
apparently, in the autumn of the following 
year. He succeeded Sir Christopher "Wray 
f'q. v.j as lord chief justice on 2 June 1692, 
and at the same time was knighted. He 
presided over the court of kind's bench 
for the remaining fifteen years of his life. 
On the occasion of the Earl of Essex’s in- 
surrection, he went, with other high officers 
of state, to Essex House on 8 Eeb. 1601 for 
the purpose of remonstrating with him, and 
was, with them, confined in a ‘ back chamber ’ 
in the house for several hours. He refused an 
offer of release for himself alone (Devxubitx , 
Ztres of the Earls of Esse.v, ii. 143). At the 
trials arising out of the rebellion he com- 
bined some-vraat incongruously the characters 
of witness and judge (Howeie, State Trials, 
i. 1429). 

Shortly after the accession of James I, Pop- 
ham presided at the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and very feebly interposed to mitigate the 
violence of the attorney-general, Sir Edward 
Coke. His decision that the evidence of one 
person, whom it was not necessary to pro- 
duce in open court, was sufficient in cases 
of treason, was not — as is sometimes sup- 
posed-— an attempt to twist the low against 
the prisoner, but the interpretation univer- 
sally placed upon the law of treason, as it 
was supposed to have been modified by the 
statute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 10 (at. 
Gakmsbk, Hist, of Engl. i. 130). Though 
apparently convinced of Ralegh’s guilt, he 
sympathised sincerely with him. As a mem- 
ber of parliament Popham had sat on several 


committees to devise means for effectually 
punishing rogues and vagabonds by setting 
them to work, and as lord chief justice he had 
assisted in drafting the Act 89 Eliz. cap. 4, 
whereby banishment ‘ into such parts beyond 
the sens as shall be at any time hereafter for 
that purpose assigned,’ was for the first time 
^pomted as the punishment for vagrancr, 
i^ken in connection with his exertions m 
1606 in procuring patents for the Loudon 
andPlymouth companies for the colonisation 
of Virginia, it is perhaps not difficult to see 
what meaning is to he ottached to Aubrey’s 
statement that he ‘first sett afotte the Plan- 
tations, s.g, Virginia, which he stockt and 
planted out of aU the gaoles of England.’ 
Whether the Popham colony was really com- 
posed of the offscourings of English gaols is a 
moot-point which has been discussed at con- 
siderable length, and with no little acrimony 
in America (Winsoe’b Hist, of America, in. 
176, 209). Popham presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawkes and the other conspirators in the 
‘ gunpowder plot ’ in 1606. He sat on the 
liench tiU Easter term, 1607. 

He died on 10 June 1607, and was burled 
at Wellington in Somerset in the chapel on 
the south side of the parish church. Ifis 
wife lies beside him, and a noble monument 
was erected over them, with effigies of hm 
and his wife. On the outskirts of the town 
stood Fopham’s house, a large and stately 
mansion, which was destroyed during the 
civil wars. In accordance with his will, 
dated 21 Sept. 1604, a hospital was erected 
at the west end of the town for the main- 
tenance of twelve poor and aged people, 
whereof six were to be men and six women, 
and for two poor men’s children. During hie 
lifetime he acquired by purchase several con- 
siderable estates in Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire. According to an improbable 
story recorded by Aubrey, and alluded to by 
Sir "Walter Scott in his notes to ‘ Rokeby’ 
Littlecote in Wiltshire was the iwioe paid 
to him by Darell, its previous owner, a dis- 
tant kinsman, for corruptly allowing him to 
escape the legal consequences of a most atro- 
cious mm'der. Popham doubtless acquired 
thepr 
Popha 

bunding in Loudon~(si 
and St. James’s).’ 

Popham was a sound lawyer and a severe 
judge. Shortly after his death Lord Elles- 
mere alluded to him as ‘ a man of great wis- 
dom and of singular learning and judgement 
in the law ’ (Howble, State Trials, ii. 660), 
and Coke spoke of him with like admiration 
(0th Rep. p. 76). 

According to Fuller ( Worthies, ii. 281), 
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he is said to hare advised James to be more 
sparing of bis pardons to higb'n'aj'men and 
cntpurses. His severity towards thieives was 
proverbial, and it is referred to by Dr. Donne 
in his poetical epistli? to Ben Jonson (1603). 
According to Aubrey ‘ be was a bu^e, beavie, 
ugly man.’ His portrait and a chair belong- 
ing* to him are at Littlecote (Deittox, 
Beauties of WittsMre, iii. 259). Amotber, 
by an unknown hand, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third (al«o 
anonymous) belonged in 1866 to the Duke 
of Mauchester. 

Popbam was the author of ‘Keports and 
Cases adjudged in the Time of Queen Ebza- 
Letb, written with his own hand in French,’ 
translated and published posthumously in 
1636 ; but the book is not regarded as an 
authority. A number of legal opinions ex- 
pressed by him are preserved in the Lans- 
downe collection of manuaoripta in the British 
Museum (1, 26-8, 39, 64, 70, Ivii. 60, 72, 
h.i r8,lxviii.l8). His opinion on Sir Walter 
Balegb’s case touching the entail of the 
manor of Sherborne is in Additional MS. 
6177, f. 393. 

Popbammarrlcd Amy, daughter and heiress 
of Bobert Games of Casueton in St. Tathan’s, 
Glamorganshire (or by other accounts, Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Howel ap Adam of 
Castleton). Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, beloved in 1860 to Mr. F. L. Pop- 
ham. Sir John was succeeded by his son. 
Sir Francis Popham [q. v.] According to 
Aubrey, Popham ‘ left a vast estate to his son, 
Sir Francis (I thinke ten thousand pounds 
p“r annum) ; [the latter] lived like a hog, but 
ms son Jom was a great waster, and dyed 
in his father's time.’ 

[Foss's Judges, vi. 179-8S; Wood's Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 20 ; Collinson's Hist, of Somer- 
set, ii. 483 iii.Tl; Aubrey’s Lives of BminentMen, 
ii. 492-5 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 218, 
8th ser. X. 1 10 ; Somersetshire Archmol. Soc, Pro- 
ceedings, xi. 40-1 ; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons. A number of letters and 
documents written by or relating to Popbam 
will be found in Harl. MSS. 286, 6993-7 ; Bger- 
ton MSS. 1693 f. 122, 2618 f. 11, 2644 f. 78, 
2631 f. 1, 2714 f. 32; Addit. MSS. 3483 f. 212, 
3733 f. 230, 6736 f. 106, 6178 ff. 613, 653, 703, 
803, 13361 f. 09, 19398 f. 97, 27939 f. 21, 
27961 ff. 9, 10, 28223 f. 13, 28607 f. S3, 32092 
f. 143, 33271 f 183 ; Lansd. MSS. xlv. 84. lii. 
63, liviii. 00, Ixxvii. 60.] E. D. 

POPPLE, TiHLLIAM (1701-1764), dra- 
matist, horn in 1701, was the son of 
William F^ple of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
8ter, who died in 1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, by his wife Anne. 

His grandfather, alsoWimAM Poppiu (d. 


1708), was son of Edmund Popple, sheriff of 
I Hull in 1638, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Her. Andrew Marvell, and sister 
of Andrew Marvell [q. v.] the poet ; he was, 
accordingly, the ne]^ew of MarveU, under 
whose ^dance he was educated, and with 
whom he corresponded. He became a Lon- 
don merchant, and in 1676 was residing at 
Bordeaux, whence, ten years later, he dated 
a small expository work, entitled ‘ A Hationol 
Catechism’ (London, 1687, 12mo). He was 
appointed secietai^ to the board of trade in 
1696, and became intimate with John Locke 
(a commissioner of the board from 1006 to 
1700), whose ‘Letter on Toleration’ he was 
the first to translate from the Latin (London, 
16S9, 8vo and 12mo). Some manuscript trans- 
lations in his hand are in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 8888). He died in 1708, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes ; his widow Mary 
was living in Holbom in 1709. 

The dramatist entered the cofferer’s office 
about 1780, and in June 1737 was promoted 
solicitor and clerk of the reports to the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations. He was 
appointed governor of the Bermudas in March 
1745, ' in the room of his relative, Alured 
Popple’ (1699-1744), and held that post until 
shortly before his death at Hampstead on 
8 Feb. 17 64 {Mitcellanea Qeneal. et Seraldica, 
new ser. iii. 364). He was buried on IS Feb. 
in Hampstead cWchyard, where there is an 
inscribed stone in his memory. 

Some of Popple's juvenile poems were in- 
cluded in the ‘ Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems’ issued by Bichard Savage [q. v.l in 
1720. The encouragement of Aaron Hill 
[q. V.] was largely responsible for his inde- 
pendent production of two comedies, to both 
of which Hill wrote prologues. The first of 
these, 'The Lady’s Hevenge, or the Bover 
reclaim’d’ (Londou and Bnblin, 1784, 8vo), 
was dedicated to the Prince of Woles, and 
produced on four occasions at Coveut Garden 
m January 1734. ‘Dtdl in parts, but apretty 
good play,’ is Genest’s verdict upon it. The 
second, entitled ‘The Double Deceit, or a 
Cure for Jealouey’ (London, 1786, 8vo), de- 
dicated to Edward Walpole, was produced 
on 25 April 1785, also at Covent Garden. It 
is the better play of the two, and. according 
to Genest, deserved more success than it met 
with. About this same time (1735) Popple 
collaborated with Hill in his ‘ Prompter,’ and 
incurred a share of Pope’s resentment, which 
took the usual shape of a line in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad:’ 

Lo P — ^p— le’s brow tremendous to the town. 

Warburton elucidates by defining Popple os 
* author of some vile plays and pamphlets.’ 
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The diamatiat was not deterred from pub- 
Ushinir, in 1763, a smooth but iffuse trans- 
lation of the ‘Ars Poetipa’ of Horace (Lon- 
don. 4to), which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Halifax. 

CBater’s Biogr. Dramatica ; Genest'a ast. of 
the Stage, vol. iii. ; Sheahan’s Hist, of HnBi 
lS6i,T). 461; Manchester School Heg. (Chetnam 
Soc.),l 131-2; Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
London, 1869, pp. 148, 233 ; MarveU s Worta, 
1776,Tols.i. Ui. passim; Gent. Meg. n64, p.l97; 
hicrtcs and ftneries, 4th ser. vi. 198, 222, 6tii ser. 
IT. 30, 7th ser. ii. 485; Brit, Mas. Cat. ^where, 
howersT, the dramatist is confused with ms 
grandfather, the nephew of Marvell).] T. S. 

POROHESTEE,, Viscottkt. [See Heb- 
BEBr, Henet John- Geobge, third Eabl ob 
Caebabtob, 1800-1849.] 

PORDAGE, JOHN (1007-1681), astro- 
inner and mvstic, eldest son of Samuel Pots 
dage (d. 16M), grocer, by his wife Elizabeth 
(Tavlor), was bom in the parish of St.Dionw 
Baoicchurch, London, and baptised on21 April 
1607. He was curate in charge of St. Law- 
rence’s, Reading, in 1644, the vicar being 
Thomas Gilbert (1613-16941 [q. v.] Pordage 
is later described bb vicar, but erroneously. 
Bv 1647 (after 9 Nov. 1046] be was rector 
of Bmdfield, Berhsbire, a living in the gift ' 
of Elias Afibmole [q. v.J, who thought highly ' 
of his astrological mowledge. Baxter, who 
describes him as chief of the ‘ Behmenists,’ . 
or English followers of Jacob Boehme,lmew 
of him through a young man, probably , 
Abiezer Ooppe [q. v.l, who in 1649 was 
living under Pordage's roof in a 'family 
communion,’ the members ‘aspiring after 
the highest spiritual state ’ through ‘ visible 
communion with angels.’ Baxter thought 
they tried to cany too far ‘the perfection of 
a monastical life.’ Among themselves this 
family went by scripture names; Pordage 
was ‘Eather Abraham,’ his wife was ‘De- 
borah.’ 

He was charged before the committee for 
phmdered ministers with heresies comprised 
m nine articles, accusing him of a sort of 
mystical pantheism. But on 27 March 1661 
tlie committee acquitted him on aU counts. 
On 18 Sept, 1054Tie was summoned to ap- 
pear on 6 Oct. before the county commis- 
sioners (known as ‘ expurgators at the 
Bear Inn, Speenhamland, Berkshire. The 
nine articles were revived against him at the 
instanceof John Tiokel [q. v.], a presbyterian 
divine at Abingdon, Berkshire. The inquiry 
was successive^ adjourned to 19 Oct., 2 Nov., 
22 Nov., and SONov.jfreaharticlesbeingfrom 
time to time brought forward againet him, 
to the number of fifty-six, in addition to 


the original nine. Most of them dealt with 
unsubstantial matters of personal gossip; 
the accusation of intercourse with spirits 
was pressed (from 19 Oct.) by Christopher 
Fowler [q. r.l It was made a charge agamst 
him that ne had sheltered Robert Everord 
[q. V.] and Thomas Tauy [q._ v.] One of his 
maid-servants, while attesting some of ths 
stories about spirits, bore witness to the 
purity and piety of the _ family life. By 
30 Nov. Pordage was too ill to appear; the 
inqui^ was adjourned to 7 Deo. at the Bear 
Inn, Reading. On 8 Dec. the commissioners 
ejected him as ‘ ignorant and very insufficient 
for the work of the ministry.’ He was to 
leave the rectory by 2 Feb. and clear out 
his barns by 26 March 1656. 

At the Bestoration Pordage was reinstated. 
In 1663 be became acquainted with June 
Lead or Leade [q. v.l and assisted her in 
the study of Jacob Boehme. In August 
1678 or 1674 (there is a doubt about the 
year) Pordage and Mrs. Lead ‘ first agreed 
to wait togeuier in prayer and pure dedica- 
tion.’ Francis Lee (h. v.], Jane Lead’s son- 
in-law, speaks warmly of Pordage’s devout- 
ness and sincerity, maintaining that ‘his 
conversation was such as malice itself con 
hardly except against.’ He was not, how- 
ever, o man of robust intellect ; his insight 
into Boehume’s writings was feeble, and liis 
theosophy was of the emotional order. In 
his wiU he describes himself as ‘ doctor in 
physiok,’ It does not appear that he held 
the degree of M.D., thou^ it was assigned 
to him by others, and he was commonly 
called Dr. Pordage. 

He died in 1681, and was bimied in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 11 Deo. Ills will, made 
on 28 Nov. 1681, and proved 17 Jan. 1682, 
was witnessed by Jane Lead. His portrait 
was engraved by Faithome. Ilia first wife, 
Mary (Lane), of Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
was buried at Bradfleld on 26 Aug. 1608. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Faldo of London. His son Samuel 
is separately noticed; he had other sons; 
John, William, and Benjamin. His daughter 
Elizabeth was buried at Bradfleld on 23 Dec, 
1663; other daughters were Maiy, Sarah 
(married Stistead), and Abigail. His brother 
jkanois, who survived him, was rector of 
Stanford-Dingley, Berkshire, 

He published: 1. 'Truth appealing 
through the Clouds of undeserved Scandal,’ 
&c., 1666, 4to (published on 22 Deo. 1664, 
according to Thomason’s note on the British 
Museum copy). 2. ‘Innocenoy appearing 
through the dark Mists of pretended Guilt/ 
&o., 1656, fol. (16 March), 3. ‘A Just 
Narrative of the Proceedings of the Cfom- 
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misBioners of Berks . , . against John For- 
dage,’ &G., 1606, 4to ; reprinted in ‘ State 
Trials ’ (Cobbett), 1810, v. 539 sq, ■L ‘ The 
Fruitful Wonder ... By J. P., Student in 
Physic,’ &e., 10r4, 4to (account of four 
children at a birth, at Kingston-on-Thames, 
probably by Pordage). Posthumous were : 

6. ‘ Theologia Mystica, or the Mystic Divi- 
mtie of the .Eternal Indivisible ... By a 
Person of Qunlitie, J. P., M.D.’ &c., 1083, 
&VO (prefaced^ Jane Lead, and edited by 
Br. Edward Hooker; Francis Lee had a 
‘ much larger ’ treatise of similar title ‘ under 
the Doctor's own hand ; ’ subjoined, with the 
second title-page, is ‘ A Treatise of Eternal 
Kature 6. ' Ein griindlich philosophisches 
Sendschreiben,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1698, Svo; 
reprinted (1727) in F. lloth-Scholz's ‘ Deut- 
sches Theatrum Ohemicum,’ 1728, 8vo, yol. i. 

7. ‘ Vier Tractatlein,’ &o., Amstewiam, 1704, 
8ro. A two-page adrertisement in Jane 
Lead’b * Fountain of Gardens,’ 1697, 8yo, 

f ives full titles of the following works of 
'ordage,impublished in English: 8. ‘Philo- 
bophia Mystica,’ &c. 9. ‘ The Angelical 

World,’ &c. 10. ‘ The Dark Fire World,’ &e. 
11. • 'The Incarnation of Jesus Christ,’ &c. 
12. ‘ The ^irit of Eternity,' &c. 13. ‘Sophia,’ 
4;c. 14. ‘Experimental Di8coverieb,’&c. The 
* Vita J. Orellii Franci,' by J. P., M.D., pre- 
fixed to Grell’s ‘ Ethica Aristotelica,’ Cosmo- 
poli (Amsterdam), 1081, 4to, assigned to 
Pordage, is by Joachim Pastocius, M.D., and 
was onginally published in Dutch, 16G3,4to 
(,see Bas’d, liibl. Antitrinit. 1684, p. 149). 

[Pordage’s Narrative, 1656, and other tracts 
(most of the Narrative is reprinted in Cobbett's 
State Trials, vol. y. and in earlier collections) ; 
Fowler's Dmmonium Merldianum, 1665-6 ; 
Wood's Athenae Ozon. (Bliss), iii. 1098, iv. 405, 
715 ; Eeliquim Bazterianae, 1 696, i, 77 sq. ; Poiret’s 
Bibliotheca Mystiooram, 1708 ; Calamy’s Ac- j 
count, 1714, p. 96; Clranger'a Biographical Hist, 
of England, 1779, iii. 65 sq. ; Lysons's Magna 
Britannia (Berkshire), 1813, p, 246; Walton’s 
Memorial of William Law, 1854, pp. 148, 199, 
2U3, 240 ; Notes and Queries, IS Feb. 1862, p. 
136 ; Chester’s Begisters of St. Bionis Back- 
church (Harleian Soc.), 1878, p. 93: Foster's 
Marriage Licenses, 1887, p. 469; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Hap. App. pt. vii, pp. 189, 192; 
Harleian MS. 1630, f. 84 (pedigree) ; W. Law's 
Works, 1892, vi. 201 ; Fordage's will in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterhu^ (8 Cottle) ; infor- 
mation &om the raotors of Brudfield and St. 
Andrew's, Eolhorn.] A. Gr. 

PORDAGE, SAMUEL (1038-1691 P), 
oet, eldeat son of John Pordage [j. v.] ^ hm 
rst wife, was baptised at St. Dionis Back- 
church, London, on 29 Deo. 1633 (Eeyisfer, 
published by Harleian Society, 18/8). He 


entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1644, and 
at the trial of his father ten years later he ap- 
pears to have been one of the witnesses. In Im 
title-pages he variously described himself as 
‘ of Lincoln’s Inn ’ and ' a student of physick.' 
He was at one time chief steward to Philip 
Herbert, fifth earl of Pembroke [see under 
Heebeht, Philip, fourth EablJ, but he 
chiefly devoted himself to literary work(CoB- 
'BBTt, StateTrials , WhUeresidingwith 
hia father at the parsonage of Bradfield, Berk- 
shire, in 1660 he published a translation from 
Seneca, withnotes, called ‘ Troades Englished.' 
About the same time he published ' Poems 
upon Several Occasions, by S, P., gent.,’ a 
little volume which included panegyrics upon 
Charles 11 end General Monck, hut which con- 
sisted for the most port of amatory poems, 
full of conceits, yet containing among them 
a few graceful touches, after the fashion of 
Herriw. 

In 1661 a volume appeared called ‘ Mun- 
dorum Explicatio, or the expiation of an 
Hieroglyp^al Figme. . . . Being a Sacred 
Poem, written by S. P., Armig,’ This book, 
which was reissued in 1663, is attributed to 
Samuel Pordage by Lowndes and others ; but 
its contents are entirely unlike anything else 
which he wrote. The writer of the unsigned 

t reface to this curioub work of over uree 
undred pages says that the hieroglyphic 
‘came into my hand^, another being the 
author ; ’ and there is a poetical ' Encomium 
on J. [Behmen] and his interpreter J. Spar- 
row, Esq.’ It has been suggested that the 
real author was Pordage’s father, a professed 
Behmeuist. Mr. Orossley argues that there 
is no proof that the work is by either John 
or Samuel Pordage. Bishop Bennett, how- 
ever, writing in 1728, attributed the work to 
Samuel. Possibly both John and Samuel 
Pordage had a share in the authorship of this 
< sacred poem.’ 

In 1661 Samuel Pordage published a folio 
pamphlet, ‘ Heioick Stanzas on his Maiesties 
Coronation.' In 1673 his ‘ Herod and Mari- 
amne,’ a tragedy, was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre, and was published anonymously. 
Elkanah Settle, who signed the dedication 
to the Duchess of Albemarle, said that the 
play, which was ‘ little indebted to poet or 
ainter,’ did not miss honours, in spite of its 
isadvantages, thanks to her grace’s patron- 
age. The principal parts in this rhymed tra- 
gedy, the plot ot which was borrowed from 
J osephus and the romance of ‘ Cleopatra,’ were 
taken by Lee, Smith, and Norris (Gnnnsx, 
Account of the English Stage, ' . 171). Long- 
boine says that the play had been given by 
Pordage to Settle, to use and form as he 
pleased, In 1678 appeared ‘The Siege of 
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Babylon, by Samuel Pordage of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq., author of the tragedy of “ Herod 
and Jlanamne.” ' This play had been hcensed 
by L'Estrange on 3 Nov. 1677, and acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre not long after the pro- 
duction at the Theatre Royal of Nathaniel 
Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens ; ’ and Statira and 
Rovana, the ‘ rival queens,’ were principal 
characters in Pordage’s stupid rhymed tra- 
aedy, in -which Betterton, Norris, and Mrs. 
(4-wyn appeared. The story is based upon 
‘ Cassandra’ and other romances of the day 
(ib. i. 213). In the dedication to the Duchess 
of York, Pordage said that 'Herod and 
Mariamne ’ had nitherto passed under the 
name of another, while he was out of Eng- 
land; but, as her royal highness was so 
pleased with it, Pordage could not forbear 
to own it. 

Pordage brought out in 1679 the sKth 
edition of John Reynolds’s ‘Triumphs of 
God’s Revenge against the sin of Murther ; ’ 
he prefixed to it a dedication to Shaftesbury. 
Tn 1681 he -wrote a «ingle folio sheet, ‘ A new 
Apparition of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey’s 

Ghost to the E. of D i-n the Tower,’ and 

the printer was obliged to make a public 
apology for the reflections on Danby which it 
contained (Senakin’s JOmneatiek Intelligenee, 
21 July 1681). Between 1681 and 1681 he 
issued ‘ The Remaining Medical ‘’51* orks of . . . 
Dr. Thomas Willis . . , Englished by S. P., 
Esq.’ There is a general dedication to Sir 
TheophUus Biddulph, bort., signed by Pon- 
dage ; and verses ‘On the author’s Medico- 
phuosophioal Discourses,’ in all probability 
by him, precede the first part. 

Dryden’s ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ ap- 
peared in November 1681, and among the 
answers which it called forth was Pordage’s 
‘Azaria and Hushoi, a Poem,’ 1682, pub- 
lished on 17 Jan,, according to a contem- 
porary note. In this piece Azaria -was thi 
Duke of Monmouth, Amazia the king,Hushai 
Shaftesbury, and Shimei Dryden; and the 
poem, so far ftom being, as it is sometimes 
called, a malignant attack on Dryden, is 
comparatively free from personalities. ‘ As 
to truth, who hath the better hold let the 
world judge; and it is no new thing for the 
same persons to be iU or well represented by 
severM parties.’ Some lines, too, were devoted 
to L’Estrange, who was caRed Bibboi. On 
15 March 1682 Dryden brought out ‘The 
Medal, a Satire against Sedition,’ an attack 
on Shaftesbury, and on 31 March Pordage 
published ‘The Medal revers’d, a Satyro 
against Persecution,’ -with on epistle, ad- 
dmssed, in imitation of Dryden, to his ene- 
mies, the tories. Pordage said he did not 
believe that the authors of ' Absalom and 


Achitophel ’ and ‘ The Medal ’ were the same, 
yet, as they desired to be thought so, each 
must bear the reproaches of the other, 

L’Estrange attacked Pordage in the ‘ Ob* 
servator’ for 6 April 1682 on account of ‘A 
brief History of all the Papists’ bloudy Per- 
secutions,’ caUing him ‘ limping Pordage, a 
son of the famous EamUist about Reading, 
and the author of several libels,’ one against 
L'Estrange. Dryden, in the second part of 
' Absalom and Anhitophel,’ published m No- 
vember, described Pordage as 

Lame Mephibosheth, the wizard’s son. 

In May John Oldham, in his ‘ Imitation of 
the Third Satire of Juvenal,’ had ridiculed 
Pordage, and in another ‘ Satire ’ mentioned 
Pordage among the authors who had ‘ gro-wn 
contemptible, and slighted since.’ Besides 
the pieces already mentioned, Pordage is 
stated to have written a romance called 
‘ Eliana,’ but the date is not given, and no 
copy seems known. 

Writing in 1091, Langbaiue spoke of 
Pordage as lately, if not still, a member of 
Lincom’s Inn. The exact date of his death 
has not been ascertained. A Samuel Pordage, 
a stranger, who, hke the poet, was born in me 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch in 1638, was 
buried there in 1668. Pordage married about 
1660 Dorcas, youngest daughter of William, 
Langhome, by whom he hod a son, Ohailes, 
born in 1601, and other issue. When his 
father died in 1681 he left silver spoons to 
two of Samuel’s children (Harl. MS. 1630, f, 
34 ; will of John Pordage, P.0,0, 8 Oottle). 

[Anthoritios cited; Foster's MarringeLicensee; 
Bobioson's Merchant 'Taylors’ Register; G-ent, 
Mag. lBS4,ii.495 ; Ceneuia Liteiaria, by Hasle- 
-wood, viii. 247-51 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
vii. 443 ; Biogr. Dramatica; Scott’s Dryden, ii 
372 ; Professor H. Morley's First Sketch of Eng- 
lish Literature, pp. 716-19; Jacob, i, 204; 
Wood’s Atbenee Oxen, od. Bliss, ii, 149, 160, iii. 
1098-1100.] a. A. A, 

PORDEN, ELEANOR ANNE (1797 f- 
1826), poetess. [See EBiNKii 2 r.] 

PORDEN, WILLIAM (1766-1822)* 
architect, born in 1766 at HuR, was grandson 
of Roger Ponrden, an architect of York, His 
early taste for the arts procured him the 
notice of the poet Mason, who introduced 
him to James Wyatt [q. rj] After studying 
architecture in Wyatt’s office, he became the 
pupil of Samuel Pepya OockereU [q. v.] On 
leaving the latter he was made secretly to 
Lord Sheffield, and by him appointed pay- 
master to the 22nd dragoons; but, on the 
reduction of this regiment soon afterwards, 
he resumed his former studies. In 1778 he 
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exliibitcd designs for a Gotliio churcli at the 
Tioval Academy, where his work continued 
to lit seen at internals. In 1783-6 Porden 
nas chosen to make the necessary fittings m 
AVcStmmster Abbey for the Handel festiral. 
Hi; was also employed by the parish of St. 
Georces, Hanover Square, and was surveyor 
of Loid Grosvenor's London estates. From 
17y0 onwards he designed a number of 
ch'irclies and mansions in various parts of 
Ensrland. 

Ill 1804 Porden began his most important 
work, Eaton Hali m Cheshire for Lord 
Gioai enor — a palace of celebrated, if some- 
what too florid, magnificence. This work 
occupied him till 1812. He was assisted, 
first by his son-in-law, Joseph Kay, and later, 
bv B. Gummow, who built the wings in 
1823-0. Besides the superintendence of the 
works at Eaton, he was busy with several 
other buildings, chiefly at Brighton, where 
he erected, in 1803, stables, riding-hoase, and 
tenni=-oourt for the Prince of Wales's Pavi- 
lion ; adding, during the two following years, 
the w- ot front and entrance hall. In 1808 he j 
designed Broom Hall, Fifeshire, and Ecde- 
ptou church, near Cheater, in 1809 and ISIS. 
He died on 14 Sept. 1822, and was buried in 
St. John's Wood imapel. According to lled- 
gr.ive, his end was hastened by annoyance 
at being superseded two years before in bis 
employment ns nrebiteot to Lord Grosvenor, 
to whom his work did not pve entire satis- 
faction. Extensive alterations and additions 
Lave been made to Eaton Hall since bis 
time. 

Porden had a numerous family, all of 
whom died young, except two daughters ; the 
elder of these married, in 1807, Joseph Kay 
(,1775-1847), the architect of the new post 
office in Edinburgh and surveyor to Green- 
wich Hospital j the younger, Eleanor Anne 
(1797 .**-1826), the first wife of Sir John 
Franklin, is separately noticed. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Bedgrave's Diet, of 
Aicists ; Hicklin's Guide to Eaton Sail; private 
iufoimation.] L. B. 

POHEETT, EOBEET (1783-1868), 
chemist, son of Eobert Porrett, was born in 
London on 22 Sept. 1783. When he was 
eleven years of age he ‘ amused liimeelf by 
drawing up and writing out official papers 
for his father,’ who was ordnance storekeeper 
at the Tower of London. These productions 
led the war office officials to offer to ke^ 
him in the department as an assistant. He 
was appointed in 1796, promoted later to be 
chief of bis department, and retired on a pen- 
sion in 1850, when his services received 
official acknowledgment. He died on 25 Nov. 


186t, unmarried. Eobert Porrett Collier, 
lord Honk-well [q. .], wa- his nephew. 

Porrett was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 9 .Tan. 1840 and of the 
Eoval Society in 1848. He was an orieina' 

I fellow of the Chemical Society, and ako a 
Itllow of the Astronomical Society. His 
position and residence in the Tower led hin. 
to take an interest in antiquities. He wa- a 
recognised authority on armour, on which 
he contiibiited several papers to ‘Archteo- 
logio ’ and the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Society 
ol -lutiquaries. 

Although he was not a professional che- 
mist, Porrett did valuable work in experi- 
mental science. Towards the end of 1803 
he found that by treating prussic acid with 
sulphurettedhydrogenanewacidwasformed, 
which he termed prussous acid. For tlii- 
investigAtion he was awarded a medal hi the 
Society of Arts. In 1814 he discovered the 
qiialitative composition of the acid, and 
Slowed that it was formed by the union of 
prussic acid and sulphur, and termed it lul- 
phiuretted ehyazic acid. Its present name 
of snlpho-cyanic acid was given Iw Thomas 
Thomson (177^1862} [q. v.] (Thomsox’s 
Amtttls of Philosophj, xii. 216), and its 
quantitative composition was determined in 
1620 by Beizelms. In 1814 Porrett also 
made the important discovery of ferrocyanic 
acid, which lie termed ferruretted chyazic 
acid. He showed by the electrolysis of the 
salts, then known os triple prussiates, and 
by the isolation of the acid itself, that tbe 
iron contained in tbe salts must be regarded 
as forming part of the acid, thus confirming 
a suggestion previously put forward by Ber- 
tliollet (KoPP, Gesdiiehte der Chemie, iv. 
377). He examined tbe properties of tbe 
acid carefaUv, and sbowed that it can easily 
be oxidised oy tbe air, Prussian blue being 
formed at the same time ; this obsen atiou 
has been utilised in dyeing (Porrett in PAiVo- 
sophical Transactions, 1814, p. 680, and 
■\Vatis, Diet, of Chemistry, ii. 227). Por- 
rett attempted to determine tbe quantitative 
composition of prussic acid, and wowed that 
when it is oximsed the volume of carbonic 
acid formed is exactly twice that of the 
nitrogen. But his other data are erroneous, 
and the problem was completely solved by 
Gay-Lussao shortly after. Porrett in 1813 
made some interesting experiments in con- 
junction with Eupert Kurk and IViUiam 
WOson. on the extremely dangerous sub- 
stance, chloride of nitrogen. 

His ‘OWrvatious on the Flame of & 
Candle,’ a paper written in 1816, contain 
important and hitherto neglected confirma- 
tion of Davy’s then just published view of 
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the structure of lumiaous flaiae, recently 
defended by Smithells {Chew.. Hoc. Trane, 
1892, p. 217). Accordmg to Porrett, the 
light is mainly due to free carbon formed in 
the flame owing to the decomposition by l^t 
of gaseous hydrocarbons. His ingenious 
experiments deserve repetition, and the ob- 
bervation that the luminous portion of the 
flame is surrounded completely by an almost 
invisible mantle, and that a spirit-lamp flame, 
though more transparent than glass, casts a 
bhadow when placed in front of a candle 
flame, ore of much importance. His chemi- 
cal investigations on gun-cotton, published 
in 1840, are not of great value. 

Porrett’s sole contribution to physics was 
the discovery of electric endoamosis in 1816 
^Thohsost, Annn/s of Philoeophy, viii. 74). 
The phenomenon had, according to ‘Wiede- 
mann {Galraniiwue und Elektriciiat, Ist ed. 
1 . 370), been observed pretiously by Eeuss, 
but Poirett's discovery was independent, 
and the phenomenon for long went in Ger- 
many by his name. 

Porrett’s style is cleor and unpretentious, 
his exposition methodical and workmanlike. 
Probably owing to lack of time, he did not 
attain the teclmical skiU necessaiy to com- 
plete the investigations he began so bril- 
liantly. It is uiuortunate for science that 
a man of such marked capacity should have 
given to it only his leisure. 

Thu followmg is a list of his scientific 
papers : 1. In the ‘ Transactions ’ of the So- 
ciety of Arts : ‘ A llemuir on the Prussic 
Acid ’ (1809, xxvii, 89-103 ). In 2i>icholson’s 
^Journal 2. ‘ On the Prussic and Frussous 
Acids ' (1810, XXV. 844). 3. ‘ On the Com- 
bination of Chlorine with Oil of Turpen- 
tine ’(1812, XX viii. 194). 4. ‘On the Explo- 
sive Compound of Chlorine and Azote’ (in 
conjunction with R. Kirk and W. Wilson) 
(1813, xxxiv. 270). In the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions:’ 5, 'On the Hature of the 
Saltb termed Triple Frussiates, and on Acids 
formed by the Union of certain Bodies with 
the Elements of Prussic Acid’ (6 June 1814, 
p. 627). 6. ‘Further Analytical Data on 
the Constitution of Ferruretted Chyazic and 
Sulphuretted Chyazic Acids,’ &c. (22 Feb. 
1816). In Thomson's ‘ Annals of Philosophy : ’ 
7._‘ Curious Galvanic Experiments’ (1816, 
viii. 74). 8. ‘Observations on the Flame of 
a Candle’ (viii. 887). 9. ‘On the Triple 
PrussiateofPotosh’ (1818, xii. 214). 10. ‘On 
the Anthrazothion of Von Grotthuss, and 
on Sulphuretted Chyazic Acid ' (1819, xiii. 
856). 11, ‘ On Ferrochvozate of Potash and 
the Atomic Weight of Iron’ (1819, xiv, 
296). In the Chemical Society’s ‘ Memoirs :’ 
12. ‘ On the Chemical Composition of Gun- i 


Cotton’ (in conjunction with E. Tesohe- 
macher) (1846, lii. 268), _ 18. ‘On the 
Existence of a newjUkali in Gun-Cotton’ 
(iii. 287). 

[Besides the sources mentioned abore, 
obituaries in Chem. Soc. Journ. 1868, p, vii; 
Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. xviil. p. iv. ; Proe. Soc. of 
Antiquaries, 2nd ser. iv. 306; Foggandorfi's 
Biographisch-litetarisches Handworterbuch znr 
OescK der exakten Wissonschaften ; Forrett's 
own papers.] P. J. H. 

POESON", RICHARD (1769-1808), 
Greek scholar, was born on 26 Dec. 1759 
at East Ruaton, near North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, where his father, Huggin Forsou, was 
parish clerk; his mother, Anne, was the 
daughter of a shoemaker named Palmer in 
the neighbouring viRage of Bactou. Richard 
was the second of four children, having 
two brothers and a sister Elizabeth (1756- 
1842). He was sent first to the village 
school of Bacton, and thence, after a short 
stay, to the village school of Happisburgh, 
where the master, Summers — to whom 
Person was always grateful — grounded 
him in Latin and mathematics. The hoy 
showed an extraordinary memory, and was 
especially remarkable for his rapid pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic. His father meant 
to put him to the loom, and muanwhUe 
took a keen interest in his education, making 
him say over every evening the lessons 
learned during the clay. When Person had 
been three years witn Summers, and was 
eleven years old, his rare promise attracted 
the notice of the Rev. T. Hewitt (curate of 
the parish which included East Euston 
and Bactou), who undertook to educate him 
along with his own sons, keeping him at his 
house at Bacton during the week, and send- 
ing him home for Suudavs. For nearly two 
years Person was taught by Hewitt, con- 
tinuing his Latin and mathematical studies, 
and beginning Greek. In 1773, when the 
boy was thirteen, lUr. Norris of Witten 
Park, moved by Hewitt, sent him to be ex- 
amined at Cambridge, with a view to de- 
ciding whether he ought to be prepared for 
the university. The examiners wore James 
Lambert [q.v.], the regius professor of Greek; 
Thomas Postlethwaite [g. v.] and WiUiam, 
CoUier, tutors of Trinity OoUege; and George 
Atwood [q. v.J, the mathematician. Their 
report determined Mr. Norris to send Por- 
6on to some great public si^ool. It was 
desired to place him on the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, but the governors, to whom 
application was made, had promised their 
nominations for the next vacancies; and, 
eventually, in August 1774, he was entered 
on the foundation of Eton College. At 
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Eton he stayed about four years. The chief 
source of information concerning his school- 
life there is the evidence given, after his 
death, by one of his former Bohoolfellon*s, 
Dr. Joseph CTOodall, provost of Eton, who 
was examined before a committee of the 
House of Oommons on the state of educa- 
tion in the country, and was ashed, among 
other things, why ‘ the late Professor Per- 
son ' was not elected to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Oambrid^. The answer to 
that guestion was, in brief, that he had 
entered the school too late. 'When ha came 
to Eton he knew but little of Latin prosody, 
and bad not made much progress in Greek. 
His compositions, though correct, ' fell far 
short of excellence.’ ‘ He always under- 
valued school exercises, and generally wrote 
his exercises fair at once, without study.' 
'Still, we all looked up to him,’ says Goodall, 
'in consequence of his great abilities and 
variety of information.’ It is said that once 
in school ho construed Horace from memory, 
a mischievous boy having thrust some other 
book into his hand. He wrote two plays to 
be acted in the Long Chamber, one of which, 
called ' Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire,’ 
exists in manuscript m the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge j it is full of rollicking 
fun, but nowhere rises above schoolboy level. 
While at Eton he had a serious illness, due to 
the formation of an imnosthume in the lungs, 
which permanently auected his health, and 
caused him to be hequently troubled by 
asthma. In 1777 his benefactor, Mr. 
Norris, died. This loss threatened to mar 
Forson’s career ; but Sir George Baker, then 
president of the College of Physicians, 
generously started a fund to provide for his 
maintenance at the univeisity, and, as Dr, 
Goodall tells us, ‘ contributions were readily 
supplied by Etonians.’ 

PorsonwaseuteredatTrinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 28 March 1778, and commenced 
residence there in the following October. 
He was then eighteen. Thus far be bad been 
distinguished rather by great natural gifts 
than by special excellence in scholar^p. 
While he was at Eton the head-master, Dr. 
Jonathan Davies [q. v.], had given him as a 
prize the edition of Longinus by Jonathan 
Toup [q. v.]_ This book is said to hove been 
the first which excited his interest in critical 
studies. Ilia systematic pursuit of those 
studies began in his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. He had a distinguished career 
there. In 1780 he was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College. In December 1781 be 
gained the Craven University scholarship. 
A. copy of seventeen Greek iambics wbi(^ 
he wrote on that occasion is extant ; it is 


without accents, and is curious as exhi- 
Uting, besides some other defects, three 
breaches of the canon respecting the ‘ pause’ 
which Person afterwards enunciated. lu 1783 
he took his de^ee of B.A, with mathema- 
tical honours, being third ' senior optime ’ 
(i.e. third in the second class of the tripos), 
and shortly afterwards won the first of the 
two chancellor's medals for classics. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity OoUege, while still a junior bachelor, 
though, under the rule whiw then existed, 
men of that standing were not ordinarily 
allowed to be candidates. He took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1786. 

The story of the great scholar’s life is 
mainly that of his studies, but clearness will 
be served by postponing a survey of bis writ- 
ings to a sketch of the external facts of his 
career. 

From 178S onwards Poison contributed 
articles on classical subjects to several 
periodicals, but the work which first made 
his name widely known was the series of 
‘Letters to Travis ’(1788-9). These 'Letters' 
were the outcome of theological studies in 
which he had engaged for the purpose of de- 
termining whether heshould take holy orders. 
He decided in the negative, on grounds which 
he thus stated to his intimate friend, Wil- 
liam Maltby [q. y,] : ‘I found that I should 
require about fifty years' reading to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity 
— to satisfy my mind on all points.’ The 
docision was a momentous one lor him. Ho 
had no regular source of income except his 
fellowship (then about 1001. a year), aud, 
under the etatutes of Trinity College, a mUo w 
was then required to be in priest’s orders 
within seven years from his M.A. degree, 
unless he held one of the two fellowships 
reserved for laymen. Poison, having be- 
come M.A. in 1786, reached that limit in 
1793. A lay fellowship was then vacant, 
and would, according to custom, have been 
given to Poison, the senior lay fellow, hut 
the nomination rested with Dr. Postlethwaite, 
the master. Poison formally applied for it; 
but the master, in reply, wrote advising him 
to take orders, and gave the lay fellowship 
to John Keys, a nephew of his own. The 
appointment of Heys is recorded in the ‘Con- 
cluaiou Book’ of Trinity College, under the 
date of 4 July 1793. In the summer of 1793 
Porson, who wasthen living inLondon, called 
on Dr. Postlethwaite at ■Westminster, where 
he was staying with the dean (Dr. Vincent), 
for the purpose of examining for the West- 
minster scholarships. The mterview was a 
painful one. Porson said that ha came to 
announce the approaching vacancy in his 
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fellowsUip, since he could not take orders. 
Dr. Po3tleth\raite expressed snrpriM at 
that resolve. Person indignantly rejoined 
tliat, if he had intended to take orders, he 
•would not have applied for a layfello'wship. 
To the end of his days Porson believed 
that in this matter he had sufleied a cruel 
wrong; and the belief was shared by se'vevnl 
of his friends. Dr. Charles Dumey, writing 
in December 1792 to Dr. Samuel Parr, men- 
tions that Porson (referring to his studies) 
had been saying how hard it was, ' when a 
man’s spirit had once been broken, to renovate 
it.’ Having lost his fellowship, Porson was 
now (to USB his o'wn phrase) ‘ a gentleman 
in Londqnwith sixpence in his pocket.’ At 
this time, as he .afterwards told nis nephew, 
Hawes, he was indeed in the greatest straits, 
and was compelled, by stinting himself of 
food, to moke a guinea last a month. Mean- 
while .«omo of hio friends and admirers 
rivately raised a fund for the purpose of 
uying him an annuity. A letter from Dr. 
^latthew Paine (of Charterhouse) to Dr. 
Parr shows the good feeling of the sub- 
scribers. Porson was given to understand 
that ' this was a tribute of literary men to 
literature,’ and a protest against such treat- 
ment as he had recently experienced. The 
amount eventually secured to him was 
about lOOf. a year. He accepted it on con- 
dition that the principal sum of which he 
was to receive the interest should he vested 
in trustees, and returned, at his death, to 
the donors. After his decease, the donors, 
or their representatives, haring declined to 
receive hack their gifts, the residue of tho 
fund was applied to establishing the Porson 
prize and the Porson scholarship in the 
university of Cambridge. 

Porson had now taken rooms at Essex 
Court in the Temple. His fellowship was 
vacated in July 1793. Shortly afterwards 
William Cooke [see under CooKE, WiLUAsr, 
d. 1780], regius professor of ^eek at 0am- 
bridge, resigned that post. Dr. Postlethwaite 
(the master of Trinity) wrote to Porson urging 
him to become a candidate. Poison was under 
the impression that he would he required to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and wrote to 
Postlethwaite, 6 Oct. 1792: ‘The some reason 
which hindered me from keeping my feUow- 

to me would,I am greatly a^id^prevent me 
from being Greek professor.’ On learning, 
however, -tliat no such test was exacted, he 
resolved to stand. Ho delivered before the 
seven electors a Latin prelection on Euripides 
(which he had •written in two days), and, 
having been unanimously elected, was ad- 
mitted professor on 2 Nov. 1792. The only 
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stipend then attached to the office was the 
iOl. a year with, which Henry VIII had eU' 
dowed it in 1640. The distinction conferred 
on the chair by its first occupant, Sir John 
Cheke, had been maintained by several of 
his successors, such as James Duport, Isaac 
Barrow, and Walter Taylor. But latterly 
the Greek professors had ceased to lecture, 
Porson, at the time of his election, certainly 
intended to become an active teacher. But 
he never fulfilled his intention. It has been 
said that he could uot obtain rooms in his 
college for the purpose. This is improbable, 
though some temporary difficulty on tlut 
score may have discouraged him. 'When his 
friend Maltby asked him why he had not 
lectured, he said, ‘ Because I have thought 
better on it; whatever originality my lectures 
might have had, people would have cried out, 
“We know all this before.”’ Somesu:^ 
feeling was, no doubt, one cause ; another, 

E robahly, was the indolence which grew upon 
im (in regard to everything oxcept private 
study). And in those days there was no 
stimulus at the universities to spur a reluc- 
tant man into leotvmng. But if he did 
nothing in that way, at any rate he served 
tho true purpose of his chair, as few have 
served it, hywi’itings which advanced the 
knowledge of his subject. 

After his election to the profnsBorship, 
Porson continued to live in London at the 
Temple, making occasional visits to Cam- 
bridge, where it was his duty to toke part 
in certain classical examinatious. lie also 
went sometimes to Eton or to Norfolk ; hut 
he disliked travelling. In his chambers at 
the Temple ho must have worked very hard, 
though probably by fits and starts rather than 
continuously. ‘ One moraing,’ says Maltby, 
*I went to call upon him therOj and, having 
inquired at his harher’s close by if Mr. Poison 
was at home, was answered, “ Yos ; hut he has 
seen no one for two days.” I, however, pro- 
ceededtoMs chamber, nndknocked at tho door 
more than once. He would not open it, ond 
I came downstairs. As I was iccrossing the 
court j Porson, who had perceived that 1 -was 
the visitor, opened the window and stopped 
me.’ The work in which Porson was then 
absorbed was the collation of the Harleian 
manuscript of the Odyssey for the Grenville 
Homer, published in 1801. Ilis society was 
much sought by men of letters, and somewhat 
by lion-hunters ; but to the latter, however 
distinguished they might he, he had a strong 
aversion. Among his intimate friends was 
James Pei^ [q. v7], the editor of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Ohroniole.*^ In Novomher 1706 Porson 
married Perry’s sister, Mrs. Lunan ; their 
union seems to have been a happy one, hut 
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it -was trief, for Mrs. Porson died of adecline 
on Id April 1797. [The year of the maniage 
is given as 1795 by some authorities, but 
II. R. Lcabd, Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 
154, is right in ^mng 1790.1 During the 
tew mouths of his married life Porsonlived 
at 11 Lancaster Court, but after his wife’s 
death he went back to his chambers at 
the Temple in Esses Court. The sis years 
1797-1803 were busy; they saw the pub- 
lication of the four plays of Euripides 
which he edited. About 1803 a London 
firm of publishers offered him a large sum 
for an edition of Aristophanes. A letter 
preserved among the Porson MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College proves that even 
as late as 1805 such a work was still ex- 
pected from him. Dean Gaisford had found 
in the Bodleian Library ' a very complete 
and full index verborum to Aristophanes,’ 
and on 29 Oct. 1806 he writes to Porson 
offering to send him the book, ‘ that if it 
^ould suit your purpose, it might be sub- 
joined to your edition, which we look for 
with much eagerness and solicitude.’ But, 
during the last five or six years of his life, 
Porsou’s health was not such as to admit of 
close or sustained application to study. He 
now suffered severely from his old trouble of 
asthma, and habits had grown upon him 
which were wholly incompatible with steady 
labom\ In 1800 the London Institution 
was founded j it was then in the Old Jewry, 
whence it was afterwards removed to Fins- 
bury Circus. The managers elected Porson 
to the post of principal librarian, with a salary 
of 3001. a year and a sot of rooms (No. 8 Old 
Jewry), an appointment which was notified to 
him on 28 April by Richard Sharp (‘ Conversa- 
tion Sharp ’}, one of the electors. ‘ I am sin- 
cerely rejoiced,’ Sharp writes, ‘in the prospect 
of those benefits which the institution is likely 
to derive ffom your reputation and talents, 
and of the comforts which I hope that you 
win find in your conneotiou with us.' The 
managers afterwards complained (and justly 
in the opinion of some of Person's friends) 
that his attendance was irre^lar, and that 
he did nothing to enlarge the library ; but in 
one respect, at least, he made a good librarian 
— he was always ready to give information to 
the numerous callers at his rooms in the In- 
stitution who came to consult him on matters 
of ancient or modem literature. 

Early in 1803 his wonderful memory began 
to show signs of failure, and later in the year he 
suffered from intermittent fever. In Septem- 
ber he complained of feeling thoioimhly Ul, 
with sensations like those of ague. On Mon- 
day morning, 19 Sept., he called at the house 
of ’his brother-in-law, Perry, in Lancaster 


Court, Strand, and, not finding him at home, 
went on towards Charing Cross. At the 
corner of Northumberland Street be was 
seized with apoplexy, and was taken to the 
workhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. He could 
not speak, and the people there had no clue 
to his identity ; they therefore sent an adver- 
tisement to the ‘British Press,’ which de- 
scribed him as ‘ a taU man, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, dressed in a blue coat 
and black breeches, _ and having iu his pocket 
a gold watch, a trifling quantity of silver, 
and a memorandum-boi^, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written 
in pencil, and partly effaced ; two or three 
lines of Latin, and an algebraical calcidation ; 
the Greek extracts being principally from 
ancient medical works.’ Next morning 
(20 Sept.) this was seen by James Savage, 
the under-librarian of the London Institu- 
tion, who went to St. Martin’s Lane and 
brought Porson home. As they drove from 
Charing Cross to the Old Jewry, Porson 
chatted with his usual animation, showing 
much concern about the great fire which had 
destroyed Covent Garden Theatre the day 
before. On reaching the Institution, be 
breakfasted on green tea (his favourite kind) 
and toast, and was well enough to have a 
long talk with Dr. Adam Clarke in the 
library, about a stone with o Greek iiisorip- 
tion which had just been found in the 
kitchen of a London house. Later in the 
day he went to Cole’s Coffee-house in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Oomhill. There he had 
another fit, and was broimbt back to the Old 
Jewry and put to bed. This was on Tuesday 
afternoon, 20 Sept. HU brother-in-law Perry 
was sent for, and showed him the gre.-itest 
kindness to the end. He sank gradually 
during the week, and died at midnight on 
Sunday, 26 Sept. 1808, in the forty-ninth 
year of his am. _ On 4 Oct. he was buried iu 
the chapel 01 Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
funeral service being read by the master, Dr, 
Mansel. Many Trinity men have heard the 
veteran geologist, Professor Adam Sed^iclc, 
tell how he chanced to come into Cambridge 
from the coimtry on that day, without know- 
ing that it had been fixed for the funeral, and 
how.anxioustojoin in honouring the memory 
of the great scholar, he borrowed a black 
coat from a friend, and took his place in the 
long procession which followed the coffin 
from the collep haU through the gmat 
court. PorsonU tomb is ot the foot of New- 
ton’s statue in the onte-chapel, near the 

E lace where two other scholars who, like 
im, died prematurely — ^Dohree and John 
■Wordsworth — were afterwards laid, Bentley 
rests at the eastern end of the same chapel. 
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Celebrity and eccentricity combined to 
nint-g Person tbo subject of countless stories, 
many of wbieb were exaggerated or apo- 
cryphal ; but tbf*re remains enough of trust- 
worthy testimony to supply a tolerably clear 
picture of the man. His personal apparanoe 
IS described in Prvse Lockhart Gordou*s 
‘Personal Memoirs’ (i. 2881. He was tall 
—nearly six feet in stature ; the head was 
a very fine one, with an expansive forehead, 
over which ‘his shining brown hair’ was 
sometimes combed straight forward; the 
nose was Boman, and rather long j the eyes 
‘keen and penetrating,’ and shaded with long 
lashes. ' His mouth was full of expreaion ; 
and altogether his countenance mdicated 
deep thought.’ There are two portraits of 
him at Cambridge ; one by Hoppner (in the 
university library), the original of a well- 
known engraving; another, by Kirkby, in 
the master’s lodge at Trinity College. Two 
busts of him also exist : one by Ohantrey, 
which, in the opinion of his nephew, Siday 
Hawes (the writer of the article ‘Porson’ 
in Knight’s ‘ English Encyclopsedia ’), was 
not a good likeness ; and another — which 
the same authority commends as excellent 
— by Qanganelli, mom a cast of the head 
and face taken after death. The engraving 
prefixed to Porson’a ‘Adversaria’ (1812) is 
from Ganganelli's bust. His ‘ gala costume,' 
according to Mr. Gordon, was ‘ a smart blue 
coat, white vest, black satin nether gar- 
ments and silk stockings, with a shirt 
ruffled at the wrists.’ But, according to 
Malthy, ‘he was generally iU-dressed and 
dirty.’ Dr. Baine, indeed, said that he had 
known Porson to he refused admittance by 
servants at the houses of his friends. Dr. 
Davis, a physician at Bath, once took Porson 
to a ball at the assembly rooms there, and 
introduced him to the Bev. E. “Warner, who 
has described the honor felt hy the master 
of the ceremonies at the strange figure ‘with 
lank, uncombed locks, a loose neckcloth, and 
wrinkled stockings.’ It was in vain that 
^%’amer tried to explain what a great man 
was there (Waejtbb, lAterary HecoUeeiions, 
ii. 6). 

As a companion, Porson seemsto have been 
delightful when he felt at home and liked the 
peo^eto whom hewos talking. ‘In company,’ 
says Thomas Kidd, ‘ E. P. was the gentlest 
bemg I ever met with; his conversation 
was engaging and delightful ; it was at once 
animated by force of reasoning, and adorned 
with ell the graces and embellishments of 
wit.’ Gilbert “Wakefield, on the other hand 
— who, at least after 1797, disliked Porson — 
assigns three reasons why their intercourse 
had not been more frequent : via. Poraon’s ‘ in- 1 
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attention to times and seasons,’ which made 
him an inconvenient guest ; his ‘ immoderate 
drinking ; ’ and ‘ the uninteresting insipidity 
of his conversation.’ The last charge means 
probably, that Porson stubbornly refused to 
be communicative in _Wa]t6fleld*s company 
A less prejudiced witness, “William Beloe 
[q. V.], says of Porson that, ‘ except whm 
he was exceedingly intimate, his elocution 
was perplexed and embarrassed.’ But Dr. 
John Johnstone, the biographer of Dr. Part' 
has described whet Poraon’s talk could lie 
like when he felt no such restraint. They 
met at Parr’s house in the winter of 1790-1 
Porson was rather gloomy in the morning, 
more genial after dinner, and ‘ in his glory’ 
at night. ‘ The charms of his society wew 
then irresistible. Many a midnight hour did 
I spend with him, listening ivilh deliglit 
while he poured out torrents of varioo^ 
literature, the best sentences of the be<.t 
writers, and sometimes the ludicrous beyond 
the gay ; pages of Barrow, whole letters of 
Bichardson, whole scenes of Foote, favourite 
pieces from the Mriodical press.’ Ilia me- 
mory was marvelloua, not only for its tena- 
city, hut also for its readiness ; whatever it 
contained he could produce at the right mo- 
ment. He was once at a party given by 
Dt. Charles Burnoy at Hammersmith, when 
the guests were examining some old news- 
papers which gave a detailed account of the 
execution of CharleB I. One of the company 
remarked that some of the particulars ihere 
given had not been mentioned, he thought, 
by Hume or Bapin. Porson forthwith re- 
pented a long passage from Bapin in which 
these circumstances were duly recorded. 
Bogers once took him to an evening party, 
where he was introduced ‘ to several women 
of fashion,’ ‘who were vory anxious to see 
the great Grecian. How do you suppose he 
eutertained them ? Chiefly by reciting an 
immense quantity of old forgotten “Fauxball 
songs.’ As a rule, Porson declined invita- 
tions of this nature. ‘ They invite me merely 
out of curiosity,’ he once said, ‘ and, after 
they have satisfied it, would like to kick ms 
downstairs.’ One day Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, with whom he was dining, asked him 
to go with him the next day to dinner at 
Holland House, to meet Fox, who wished to 
he introduced to him. Porson seemed to 
assent, hut the next morning made some 
excuse for not ^ing. He was a proud man, 
of high spirit, who resented the famteab suspi- 
cion of patronage ; and he also disliked the 
restraints of formal society. “With regard to 
his too frequent intemperance, the facts op- 
pear to he as follows. It was not believed by 
his friends that he drank to excess when he was 
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alone. He could, and often did (even in Us Mm. But Iiis native disposition tros most 
later years), oliserve aljstlnence for a longer benevolent. To those wbo consulted Mm on 
or shorter period. But from boyhood he had matters of scholarship he was liberal of his 
heensubjecttoinsomnia; this often drove Mm aid. Stephen Weston says 'he told you all 
to seek society at night, and to sit up late ; you wanted to know in a plain and direct 
and in those (fays that easily led to drinking, manner, without any attempt to display his 
A craving was gradually developed in him, own «uperiority, but merely to inform you.’ 
wMch at last became essentially a disease. Kor was his liberalitv confined to the im- 
^s best Mends did their utmost to .protect parting of Ms knowledge. Small though his 
him from it, and some of them could sue- meanswere,the strict economy whichheprac- 
ceed; but he was not always with them, tised enabled Mm to spare something for the 
and, in less judicious company, he would needs of others the was ‘most generous (as liis 
sometimes prolong Ms carouse through a nephew, Mr. Sidav Hawes, testifies) to the 
whole night. Byron's account of Mm is to three orphan cMldren of his brother Henry.' 
the effect that Ms demeanour in public was Thereisaletterofhisestant— written inlSOi 
sober and decorous, but that in the evenings, — when his own income was something under 
in college rooms, it was sometimes the re- 140f. to his great friend Br. Martin Davy 
verse. It should be remembered that these (master of Cams)— asking Mm to help in a 
recollections refer to the years 180d-8 (in subscription on behalf 01 some one whom 
wMch Byron was an undergraduate), when he calls ‘the poor poet.’ He was free from 
Person's health was broken, and when his vanity. ‘I have made myself what I am,’ he 
infirmity was aaen at its worst (cf. Liraiin, once said, 'by intense laboiu:; sometimes, in 
Correapondenee of Forson, p. 133). That | order to impress a tMng upon my memory, I 
the baneful habit limited Parson’s work and | haveread it a dozen times, and transcribed it 
shortened Ms days is nnhappilv as little, six.* And,thoughheconld he rough at times, 
doubtful os are the splendour of his gifts and he was not arrogant; never sought to impose 
the rare vigour of constitution with wMch he his own authority, hut always anticipated 
must have iieen originally endowed. the demand for proof. His capacity for great 

The most salient feature of Person's cha- hursts ofindustry was combined with chronic 
lacter is well marked by Bishop Turton in indolence in certain directions. He had a 
his ' Vindication ' (ISIS). _ ‘ There is one rooted dislike to composition ; and though, 
quality of mi^ inwMoh it mayheoonfl- under pressure, he could write with lair 
dently maintained that Mr. Porson had no ! rapidity, he seldom wrote with ease— unless, 
superior — I mean the most pure and in- ^ t^rhaps, in some of his lighter effusions, 
flexible love of truth. Under the influence ^ This reluctance was extended to letter- 
of this principle he was cautious, and patient, . writing ; even Ms nearest relatives bad cause 
and persevering in Ms researches, and scru- j to complain of his silence. In the case of 
pulously accurate in stating facts as he found eome distinguished scholars, his failure to 
them. All who were intimate with him ! answer letters was inexcusable. Gail, of the 
hear witness to this noble part of Ms cha- College de France, sends him books, with a 
racter, and his works confirm the testimony most courteous letter, in 1799, and a year 
of his friends.’ It might be added that the later writes again, expressing a fear that the 
irony wMch pervades so much of Person’s parcel must We miscarried, and sending 
writings, and the fierce satire which he could otheroopies. Eichstadt,of Ienn,had apre- 
occasionally wield, were intimately con - 1 cisely similar experience in 1801-2, aggra- Wit 

nested with this love of accuracy and of vated by the fact that the hook wMm he 
candour. They were the weapons which he ' sent (vol. i. of Ms ‘Diodorus ') was actually 
employed where he discovered the absence ' dedicated to Porson, in conjunction with 
of those qualities. Hewas cnianofwarmjKoraes,Woiff,an(i'WyttenbBch. The same 
and keen feelings, a staunch friend, and also kind of indolence unMted Mm for routine 
a good hater. In the course of life he had duties of any sort. In his later life hewas 
suffered, or believed Mmself to have suffered, also averse to travelling. ‘ He hated moving,' 
some wrongs and many slights. Theae,acting says Maltby, 'and would not even accom- 
on his sensitive temperament, tinged it with pany me to Paris.’ Long years passed with- 
cynicism, or even with bitterness. He once out Ms once going fi»m London to Norfolk 
Mscrihea himself (in 1807) os a man who to see Ms relatives : though he was a good 
had become ' a misanthrope from a morbid son and a good brother, and, when his father 
excess of sensibility.’ In this, however, he became seriously ill, hastened down to stay 
was less than just to Mmself. He was, iq- with h'ls sister. The sluggish elementswMch 
deed, easily estranged, even from old ac- were thus mingled with the strenuous in bis 
quaiutances, by words or acts wMch offended j nature indisposed Mm for any exertion be- 
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Tond the range of his chosen and favoimte 
pursuits. As he eared nothing for mone^, 
>0 he cared little for reputation, at least in 
fhe popular sense ; the only applause which 
he valued was that of scholars who satisfied 
his fastidiou.s judgment. He woihed with a 
■dear consciousness of the limits within 
which he could work best. Rogers men- 
tions that some one asked Porsoa why he did 
not produce more original work, and he re- 
plied, ‘I doubt if I could produce any original 
work which would command the attention 
of posterity. I can he Icno-wn only by my 
notes ; and I am quite satisfied if, three 
Iiundred years hence, it shah, be said that 
me Person lived towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, who did a good deal for 
the text of Euiipides.’ 

AUPorson’s principal writings are com- 
prised in the short period from his twenty- 
tourth to forty-fourth year (17tJS-1803). 
The last five years of his life (lSO-4-6), when 
his health was failing, are represented only 
by a very few private letters ; though some 
t’the notes in his books mavbeof that time. 



To this review he contributed, in 1783, a 
-hortpaperon Schulz's .Eschylus, and a more 
••lahorate one on Brunch’s Aa-istophanes : in 
.7b4 a notice of the hook in which Stephen 
Weston dealt with the fragments of the ele- 
sriac poet Hermesianas, and a few pages on 
tj. I. Hunting ford’s defence of his Greek 
verses (‘Apology for the Honostrophics ’). 
Comparatively slight though these articles 
ire, tney give glimpses of his critical power; 
une fragment of Hermesianax, in particular, 
<ap. Athen. p. 599a, vv. 90 filj is brilliantly 
restored. In 1786, wheuHutclunson’sedition 
rif the ‘Anabasis’ was being reprinted, he 
added some notes to it (pp. xli-liz), with a 
abort preface. During these early years, Por- 
son's thoughts were turned especially to- 
wards .Eschylus. It had already been an- 
nounced in * Maty’s Review ’ (for March ond 
October 1788) that ‘ a scholar of Cambridge 
was preparing a new edition of Stanley’s 
.Eschylus, to which he proposed to add ms 
own notes, and would he glad of any com- 
munications on the subject, either from En- 
glishmen or foreigners.'^ The syndics of the 
Cambri<^e University Press were then con- 
templating a new edition of .Eschylus, and 
ofi’ered the editorship to Person; who, how- 
«ver, declined it, on finding that Stanley’s 
•text was to he followed, and that allPauw’s 
notes were to he included. He was anxious 
to be sent to Florence to collate the Medicean , 
Vor'Laurentian') manuscript of .Eschylus — ' 


the oldest and best — and oflered to perform the 
mission at small cost ; hut the proposal was 
rejected, one of the syndics remarking that 
Person might ‘ collect ’ his manuscripts 
at home. It was always characteristic of 
Person to vary his graver studies by occa- 
sional writings of a light or humorous kind. 
One of the earliest examples, and perhaps 
the heat, is a series of three letters to the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (August, Septem- 
ber, October 1787) on the ‘ Life ’ of Johnson 
by Sir John Hawkins — an ironical panegyric, 
in which Hawkins’s pompous style is parodied. 
The ‘ Fragment’— in which Sir Jolm is sup. 
posed to relate what passed between him- 
self and Johnson’s negro servant about the de- 
ceased Doctor's watch — is equal to anything 
in Thackeray. It was in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ too, for 1788 and 1789, that Per- 
son published his fil'^t important work, the 
‘Letters to Travis.’ Archdeacon George Travis, 
in his ‘ Letters to Gibbon,’ had defended the 
genuineness of the text 1 St. John v. 7 (the 
three heavenly witnesses), to which Gibbon 
(cb. 87, note 130) had referred as being an 
interpolation. The best critics, from Erasmus 
to Bentley, hud been of t4il)bon’s opinion. 
Porson, in his ‘ Letters to Travis,’ reviews 
the history of the disputed text in detail, 
and proves its spuriousness with conclusive 
fame. His merit here is not originality, but 
critical thoroughness, luiuinouB method, and 
sound reasoning. Travis receives no mercy ; 
bat his book deserved none. Person was an 
admirer of Swift and of ‘ Junius.’ In the'e 
‘Letters’ he occasionally reminds ns of both, 
‘To peruse such a mass ofsophistry,’ he said, 

‘ -vvithout sometimes giving way to laughter, 
and sometimes to indignation, was, to me 
at least, impossible.’ The collected ‘ Letters 
to Travis ’ were published in 1790, In the 
preface is Person’s wedl-known estimate of 
Gibbon, whose style he criticises, while frilly 
appreciating the monumental greatness lif 
his "work. One of the results of Porson’s 
labours was that an old lady, who had meant 
to leave him a large sum, on being informed 
that he had ‘ attacked Christianity, out down 
the legacy. In 1789, while the ‘Letters to 
Travis ’ were in progress, Person foundleisurs 
to ■write on article m the ‘Monthly Review,’ 
defending the genuineness of the ‘Parian 
Chronicle ’ against certain objections raised 
by the Rev. J. Robertson, A new edition of 
Toup’s ‘Emendationesin Suidam’came forth 
from the Oxford Press in 1700, with notes 
and a preface by Person (which he had 
written in 1787). This was the work which 
first made his powers widely known among 
scholars. The t^ee years 1788-90 may thus 
he said to he those in which his high repu- 
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tation — ^tobe raised still liigher afterwards — 
was defluitely established, 

In 1 793 he wrote for the ‘ Monthly Keriew ’ 
a notice of an edition, by Dr. T. Edwards, 
of the Plutarohic tract on education ; and 
in 1794 a notice of an essay on the Greek 
alphabet, by 11. Payne Knight. The London 
efition of Heyne’s Virgil (4 vols. 1793) ap- 
peared with a short prSaoe by Person, who 
bad undertaken to correct the press, lie was 
blamed for the numerous misprints ; but a 
writer in the 'Museum Critieum ’ (i. 395) 
says, ‘ he has been heard to declare that the 
booksellers, after they had obtained permis- 
sion to use his name, never paid the slightest 
attention to hi- corrections.’ In 1795 a folio 
,Es'jhylus was isaued from the Poulis Press 
at Glasgow, with some corrections in the 
text. These were Person's j but the book 
appeared without his name, and without his , 
knowledge. He had sent a text, thus far 
corrected, to Glasgow, in order that an 
edition of .Esch'nus for a London firm 
might be printed from it ; and this edition 
( in 3 vols. dvo) was actually printed in 1794, ' 
though published only iu IbOb, still vnth- 
out hia name. This partly corrected text 
was the first step towards the edition of 
..Eschylua which ho had meditated, but 
which he never completed, 

In 1796 Samuel Ireland [q. v.] was pub- 
lishing the Shakespearean papers forged by 
his son, W. H. Ireland ; Kemble acted for 
Sheridan at Drury Lane in ‘ Tortigern and 
Eowena,’ and shortly afterwards Malone ex- 
posed the fraud. Porson wrote a letter to the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ signed ‘S. England,’ 
setting forth how a learned friend of his had 
foimd ‘ some of the lost tragedies of Sophocles ’ 
in an old trunk. As a specimen he gives 
twelve Greek iambic verses (a triinslation of 
' Three cMldron sliding on the ice ’). Among 
his other contributions to the 'Morning 
Chronicle ’ at this period, the best are ‘The 
Imitations of HoraoB’(l 797), political satires 
of much caustic humour, on the war with 
France, the panic as to the spread of revo- 
lutionary principles, &o., couched in the form 
of free translations from the Odes, introduced 
by letters in prose. In 1797 his edition of 
the ‘ Ileouha’ of Euripides was published in 
London, without his name. The preface (of 
sixteen pages) states that the hook is meant 
chiefly for young students, and then deals 
with certain points as to the mode of writing 
Greek words, and os to metre. The notes 
are short, and all ' critical.’ Gilbert "Wake- 
field, angry at not finding himself mentioned, 
attacked the hook in a feebly furious pom- 

f hlet (‘ Diatribe Extemporahs ’). Godfrey j 
lermann was then a young man of twenty- i 
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five. In 1796 (tbe year hi which he brought 
out the first edition of his treatise on Greek 
metres) he had written to Porson, asking for 
help iu obtaining access to tbe manuscripts 
of Plautus in England: a request which 
Geyne supported by a letter ftom Gottingen. 
Nothing could be more courteous or appre- 
ciate e than tbe terms in which youn^ JBer- 
menu wrote to Porson (tbe letter is in the 
library of Trinity College) j but he was now 
nettled by Porson’s differences from him on 
some metrical points ; and when, after edit- 
ing the ‘ Nuhes ’ in 1799, he brought out a 
‘ Hecuba ’ of his own in 1800, he criticised 
the English edition with a severity and in a 
tone which were quite unwarrantable. There 
arc tacit allusions to Hermann (as to some 
other critics) m Porsou’s subsequent writings, 
and once at least (on ‘Medea,’ v. 676) be cen- 
sures him by name. As Blomfield observed, 
traces ofthe variance between these two great 
scholars may he seen iu the attitude of Her- 
manu’s pupils, such as Seidler andBeisig, 
towards Porson. The ‘Hecuba’ was followed 
in the next year (1798) by the ‘Orestes,’ and 
in 1790 by the ‘ Phoenissm.’ Both these plays, 
like the first, were published in London, and 
anonymously. But the fourth and last play 
which Porson edited — the' Medea’ — came out 
at the Cambridge Press, and with his name, 
in 1801. The ' Gi-eiiville ’ Ilomer, published 
in the same year at the Clarendon Press, had 
appended to it Porson’s collation ofthe Har- 
leian manuscript of the Odyssey (Harl. MS. 
5074 in the British Museum). In 1802 he 
published a second edition of the ' Hecuba,' 
with many additions to the notes, and with 
the famous ' Supplement ’ to the preface, in 
which he states and illustrates certain rules 
of iambic and trochaic verse, includi^ the 
rule respecting the ' pause ’ (' canon Porso- 
nianits’). This'SuTOlement’uaybe regarded 
as, on the whole, Ms finest single piece of 
criticism. Here his published work on Euri- 
pides ended. A transcript by Poison of the 
‘ IlippolytuB,’ w. 176-266, with corrections 
of the text, was in J. II. Monk’s hands when 
he edited that play (181 1). As appears from 
the notes on Euripides iu Porsons ‘Adver- 
saria’ (pp. 317 if.), the ‘Supplices’ was an- 
other piece on which he had done a good deal 
of work; hut there is no reason to think that, 
after publishing the four plays, he had brought 
any nfth near to readiness for the press. 
His original purpose, no doubt, had been to 
^ve a complete Euripides (preface to the 
‘Hecuba,’ p. xiii) ; but after 1803 his health 
was unequal to such a task. The ' Monthly 
lie view’ for October 1802 contained a cm'ious 
letter, so characteristic of Porson os to de- 
serve mention. Having discovered an ovex* 
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eiffht in ons of Ids own notes fon * Seoubii | 
7823), lie -wrote to the 'Eevie-w, signing 
himself ‘John Nic. Dawes,’ and inateuctively , 
correcting ‘Mr.Porson’s ' blunder. Hia choice 
of the pseudonym was aumested by the tact 
that the eminent critic JJiehard Da-wes had 
once pointed out the similar oversight ot 
another scholar (Dawns, Misc. Gnt, p. ^16). 
On 13 Jan. 1803 Porson presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries his restoration, of the 
last twenty-six Enesof the Greek inscription 
on the Rosetta stone, with a Latin tronsia- 
tion. It is printed in the trapsaotions__of 
the society (AreAisofoyiff, vol. xvi. art. xtvii.) 

After Person’s death hia literary remams 
were published in the foilowing works: 
1. ‘Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria,' 1812. Ills 
notes and emendations on Athensena and 
rorious Greek poets, edited by Monk and 
Tt ) nniflp l#l . S. His ‘ Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms,' 1816, collected by Thomas Kidd. 
3, ‘Aristophanica,’ 1820. His notes and emen- 
dations on Aristophanes, edited by Peter 
Paul Dobree. 4. Hia notes on Pansanias, 
printed at the end of Gaisford’a ‘ Leotionea 
Platonic®,’ 1820. 6. ‘The Lexicon of Pho- 
tiua,’ printed from Person's transcript of a 
manuscript presented to Trinity College by 
Roger Gale (‘Codex Galeauus’), edited by 
P. P, Dobree, 1822, 2 vols. 6. Personas 
ITotes on Suidas, in the appendix to Gaia- 
ford’s edition, 1834. 7. ‘Porsoii’s Corre- 
spondence,’ edited for the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, by H. R. Luard, feUo-w of 
Trinity CoHega andregistrary of the univer- 
sity, 1887. A coUeotion of sixty-eight letters 
wntten or received by Porson (1783-1808), 
•infflnding letters from eminent scholars at 
home and abroad. Few men, j)robably,have 
ever had so distinguished a series of Lterary 
executors. 

Person’s papers in the library of Trinity 
College were arranged in 1889 by Dr. Luard, 
and are bound in several volumes, to each of 
which a table of contents is prefixed. The 
collection includes: (1) The originals of 
many of the letters printed in the ‘ Corre- 
mondence.’ (2) Person’s transcript of the 
Lexicon of Photius, from the Gale MS. This 
was the second copy which he made, the 
&3t having been destroyed in a fire at Perry’s 
house in 1797. It consists of 103 leaves, 
written on one side only, in double columns. 
(3) Potson’s transcripts of the ‘Medea’ 
and the ‘Phreniss®.’ These, -with the Pho- 
tius, are truly marvels of calligraphy. The 
Bo-C(dled ‘Porson’ type was cut fl;om this 
manuscript of the ‘Medea.’ 4. Scattered 
notes on various ancient authors, written in 
copv-books, in a hand so minute that forty 
or fifty notes, on miscellaneous subjects, are 


sometimes crowded into one small page. A 
collation of the AldineHSechylusis especiallj 
remarkable os an example of his smalkst 
writing : it might he compared to diamond 
type. Besides Person’s papers, the oollegs 
library possesses also about 274 of his books 
iilmost all of which contain short notes or 
memoranda written by him in the mareim 
or on blank leaves. The notes, edited bj 
Monk, Blomfield, and Dobree, were token 
mainly from the papers, but partly also from 
the books. 

Textual criticism was the work to which 
Person’s genius was mainly devoted. His 
success in it was due primarily to native 
acumen, aided — in a degree perhaps an, 
equalled — ^by a marvellous memory, licbly 
stored, accurate, and prompt. Ills emende- 
tious are found to restbolh on a widennd 
exact knowledge of classical Greek, end on t 
wonderful command of passages wMch illui. 
trate his point. He relied comparativeljr 
little on mere ‘ divination,’ and usually ab- 
stained from conjecture where ho felt that 
the remedy must remain purely conjectural, 
Hia lifelong love of matuomatics has left a 
clear impress on his criticism ; we see it ia 
bis precision and in Ms close roaaoning, 
Very many of his emendations are such aa 
at once appear certain or highly proMble, 
Bentley's cogent logic sometimes (as in bb 
Horace) renders a textual change plauaibla, 
while our instiuot rebels ; Person, os a rule, 
merely states Ms correction, briefly girea 
his proofs, and oonviiices. llib famous note 
on the ‘ Medea,’ vv. 130 f., whore he dis- 
engages a series of poetical fragments fnai 
prose texts, is a striking example of bia 
method, and has been said also to give soma 
idea of the way in which his talk on such 
BubjeotB used to flow. Athenraus, so rick 
in quotations from tho -poets, afibrded a 
field in which Porson did more, perbau, 
than all former critics put together, Sa 
definitely advanced Greek scholarship in 
three principal respects: (1) by remarl® on 
countless points of Greek idiom and usage; 
(2) by adding to the knowledge of metie, 
and especially of tho iambic trimeter; (8) by . 
emendation of texts. Then, as a master of ; 
precise and lucid phrase, alike iu Latin and ' 
m English, he supplied models of compart . 
and pointed criticism. A racy vigour aid . 
humour often animate his treatment of : 
technical details. He could be trenohantly ; 
severe, when he saw cause ; hut his habitual | 
weapon wos irony, sometimes veiled, eome- , 
times frankly keen, always polished, and 
usually genial. Regarding the correction of 
texts as the moat valuable office of the critic, 
ha lamented that, iu popular estimation, it 
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stood below 'literary’ criticism, which he 
very unduly depreciated (IClDS, Tracts, p. 
108). He admitted the utility of explana- 
tory and illustrative comment (Pr^. ad 
Sec.'), but he never wrote it. Textual oriti- 
oism can seldom, however, neglect interpre- 
tation without incurring a nemesis. Person 
(spealcing of Ueyne) once said, ‘An eagle 
does not catch flies, and the higher criticism 
is sometimes so intent on subject-matter 
[reAus] that it neglects words’ — which is 
true ; but there is the converse danger ; and, 
in coses wWe Forson’s emendations do not 
command assent, it is sometimes because the 
larger context condemns them. He had 
much humour, but little imagination, lb alt 
that concerns diction, he was an acute judge 
of style, for prose and verse alike; but it 
may be doubted whether his taste in poetry 
was equally sure ; in his Latin discourse on 
Euripides, he is far less than just to Sopho- 
cles ; and a passage in the ‘ Tempest ’ (‘ The 
cloud-capped towers,’ &e.) was ranked, by 
him beneath similar but very inferior lines 
in ‘ Darius,' a tragedy by Sir William Alex- 
ander, lord Stirling [q. v.j His range of read- 
ing was a wide one. Among his favourite 
EngUsh authors were Barrow, Swift, Hi- 
ohardaon, Smollett, and Foote; Shakespeare, 
whom he knew thoroughly ; Milton, whom 
he wished to vindicate n-om Johnson’s injus- 
tice ; Dryden, and (in a special degree) Pope. 
He had read many French writers, and some 
Italian. From almost every book that he 
loved he could quote pages. 

Porson’s place in the history of scholarship 
may be concisely indicated. Bentley had 
been a brilliant textual critic, and also (as 
in his ‘Fhalaris’) a pioneer of the higher 
criticism. The emendation of texts was the 
line in which he was followed by our chief 
classical scholars of the eighteenth century, 
such as John Taylor, Markland, Dawes, 
Toup, Tyrwhitt, Heath, Musgrave. Now, 
Porson’s work in this fleld had a finish, an 
exactness, and a convincing power which 
tended to raise the general estimate of all 
such work as a discipline for the mind. For- 
son did much to create that ideal of seholar- 
ship which prevailed at Cambridge, and 
widely in England, for more than iif^ years 
after Ids death ; on ideal which owed its in- 
fluence largely to the belief in its educa- 
tional value. On the other hand, he lived 
before the study of manuscripts and of their 
relations to each other had become sys- 
tematic. Hence his work necessarily lacked 
one element of scientific value, viz. a con- 
stant regard to the relative weight of dif- 
ferent witnesses for a text, A time come, 
therefore, when the type of criticism which 


he represents was felt to be, though excel- 
lent in itself, yet, from the scientmc point 
of view, incomplete ; while its limitation to 
tlie linguistic side of scholarship made it ap- 
pear, from the educational point of view, less 
satisfactory than it had once been deemed. 
There was a reaction — one-sided at first— 
against the Porsoniau school; but already 
the forces of a larger and maturer view are 
reacting against the reaction. And no vicis- 
situdes in the tendencies of classical study 
eon ever obscure the fame of Person. He 
brought extraordinary gifts and absolute 
fidelity to his chosen province, leaving woik 
most important in its positive and perma- 
nent result, but remarkable above all for its 
qiuility — the quality given to it by his in- 
dividual genius, by that powerful and pene- 
trating mind, at once brilliant and patient, 
serious and sportive by turns, but in every 
mood devoted, with a scrupulous loyalty, to 
the search for truth. 

[Giant. Mng. Sept, and Oct. 1808 ; Narrative of 
the last Illness and Death of B. Porsou, by Dr. 
Adam Cbirke, Londou, 1S08 (there is also an ac- 
count by James Savage, the ander-libr,irlan of the 
Loudon InstitntioD, to irbum Clarke owed several 
particulars) ; A Short Account of the Ute Mr. 
Poibon, London, 1808 : reissued in 1814 with a 
now preface ami a piece entitUd Tc/adxn, or 
Scraps from Porson's Bicll Feast, by Stephen 
'Weston (of little value) ; Imperfect Outline of the 
Life of B. Poison, by T. Eidd (prefixed to the 
Tracts, &c., London, 1813); The Sexagenarian, 
by the Bev. W. Beloe, London, 1817, vol. i. (not 
always trustworthy) ; A Tiudication of tbeLite- 
r.iry Character of the late Piofeesur Parson, by 
Orito Ountabrigiensis (Dr. T. Turton, bishop of 
Ely), Cambridge, 18SP; Parriaua, by E. H, 
Barker, vol. ii., London, 1829 ; Forsoniana (by 
Barker), including several articles from perurii- 
c.i1b of Porson’s day, with Dr. Young's memoir 
of him (from a former ed tion of the Eneyd. 
Brit.), London, 1852 ; Maltby's Porsouiana in 
Dyce's BecoUections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Bogeis, London, 1856 ; a short article on Person 
in Knight's EngUsh Encyclopaedia (1867) which 
is of interest, especially in regard to matters con- 
cerning his family, as being the work of his 
nephew, Mr. Siday Hawes; Poison, in Cam- 
bridge Essays, London, 1857, by H. B. Luard 
(exceUent) ; L'lfe of Forson, by theBev. John Selby 
Watson, London, 1861 ; Porson's Correspondence, 
edited fortbe Cambr. Antiq. 80 c. by H, B. Luaid, 
Cambridge, 1867 ; Poison in Encyel. Brit. 9th 
edit., Edinburgh, 1885, by H. B. Luard; Botes 
and Queries, 8 th ser. x. 111.] B. C. J. 

PORT or PORZ, ADAM dh (d. 1213 P), 
baron, eldest son of John de Port and Maud, 
his wife, was grandson of Henry de Port, 
lord of Basing in Hampshire, and a justice 
itinerant in 1130. Henry founded the priory 

V. 2 
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of 'We't PberTiome in that county, a cell of 
St. Vifror's Abbey at Cerisy, ani took his 
name itoin the Xorman fief of his house in 
theBe'sin. Adamreported to the exchequer 
in 1164, his father Jotm being then alive, for 
about twenty-four knights’ fees in Hereford- 
shire {Liher Niger de Scaceario, i. 1 31 ), said 
to he the fief of SibiUa, daiuthter and heiress 
of Bernard of Xeufmarch^ (_fl. 1098) [q. v.], 
nnd widow of Miles, earl of Hereford [see 
(-ri-orcESiEB, Miles de] (SiiPLErojsr, Magni 
Itotuli Ucaccarii Nomianniee, i. Observations 
clxi ). During her lifetime he gave a charter 
to the priory of "West Sherborne relating 
to an eschansre {Ulnnastieon, ti. 1014), and 
also in the reign of Henry II granted Little- 
ton in Hampshire to the abbey of St. Peter, 
(Tloucester, the manor being claimed by the 
content (Sistoria S. Petn Glouresirue, ii. 
3rb). 

He was in 1173 accu-ed of tioason and of 
pluttmg the death of the king: he was sum- 
moned to appf ar before the kine's couit, dis- 
obey ed the summons, fied from England, and 
was" outlawed {Ocfta Ilenrici IT, i. 35). 
Huring the barons' rebellion in 1174 ho joined 
William, king of Scotland, with a body of 
knights, marched with him against Carlisle, 
shared in his defeat before Alnwick, and fled 
in company with Roger de Mowbray [q. v.], 
probahiy taking refuge trith him in Scotland 
(.losDVS’ FmosaiE, 11. 1840, 13(50, 1846). 
He seems to have been in England in 1176, 
when he was fined three hundred marks for 
trespassing in the royal forests (Duqdale, 
Sarnnagi ). lie made his peace with the 
king in 1180, submitting to a fine of a thou- 
sand marks, and receiving back his paternal 
lands, touether with those that ha held in. 
Xnrmandy in right of his second wife, Mo- 
bil ; the lands that he had held in Here- 
fordshire remained forfeited, and were de- 
scribed os ‘ feodum Ad® de Port fugitivi 
they appear to hove passed to William de 
Braose in right of his mother Bertha, a 
daughter of Sibilla by Miles of Gloucester, 
for in 1164 he paid 33/. 13s. for Adam’s fee. 
Of Adam’s fine two hundred and fifty-one 
marks remained unpaid at the accession of 
Richard I ( Pipe Roll, 1189-90, _ p. 199). He 
is said to have served the king in Normandy 
in 1194 (DTrGDA.LE, Baronage), 

Bugdale has a story that early in John’s 
reign he was accused of causing the death of 
Henry II, and fied the country. This strange 
story, derived by Dngdale from a Cottonian 
manuscript, to which no reference is given, 
seems to have arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of the passage relating his outlawry in 
1173f'caluniniatnsdemoTte. . .reeis;’&ss/a 
llemrid II which is in two Cottonian manu- 


scripts), and from the description of the lands 
in Herefordshire that he had lost (sec above). 
At the time in question, 1301, he stiU owed 
the same amount in respect of the fine of 1160 
as in 1189, together with 8/. 10s. in reject 
of the scutage of Wales. In 1202 he lined 
ten marks and a palfrey in respect of a divi- 
sion of land in Hampshire with tho abbot of 
Abingdon {Botuli de Oblatis, p. 183). In 
1203 he was twice employed to convey the 
king’s prisoners from Normandy to England 
(SraPLKroN u a. Observations, vol. i. p. clxi, 
vol. li. p. cxxii). In 1208 he received from, 
the king the custody of Sherborne Priory. 
He acted as a justiciar in 1203-9, fines 
being acknowledged before him at Carlisle. 
He was warden of Southampton Castle in 
1218, and died in or about that year, when 
his eldest son had livery of his lands in. 
Hampshire and Berkshire {^tulide Oblatis, 
p. 477). He is said to have rebuilt the 
church of Warnford, Hampshire (Wilks). 
Jordan Euntosme (u.s.) speaks of him as a 
valiant baron, one of the best warriors of 
his time. 

His first wife is said by Stapleton (u.s.^ 
acceqited by Bishop Siebbs in his edi- 
tion of Gesta Ilenrici II, u.s., and by Foss, 
Judges qf England, ii, 108) to have been 
Sibilla, widow of Miles, earl of Hereford, 
and this is home out by Adam’s charter to 
Sherborne Priory (u.s.), where, among his 
witnesses, is written ‘ Sibilla comitissa uxore 
men.' Sibilla was married to Miles in 1121 
(Round, Ancient Charters, p. 8), and it ia 
extraordinary to find her married again to a 
husband who died 93 years after ner first 
marriage, and about 108 after the latest date 
that can well be assigned to her own birth. 
There was an older Adam de Port, the brother 
of Henry de Port, and therefore great-uncle 
of this Adam, whose name occurs in severol 
charters of the reign of Henry I (Mistoria 
S. Petri Glovcestriee, i. 93, 236, ii. 220 ; M, 
Pabib, vi., Additamenta, p. 88 ; Genealogist, 
new ser. iv. 186 ; Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
■cille, p. 233 ) ; but the husband of Sibilla 
was, he himself states in the Sherborne 
charter, the grandson of Henry. By 1180 
Adam married Mahil, daughter of Reginald 
d’Orval or Am’evoUe, and his wife Muriel, 
daughter of Roger St. John, to whom Mahil 
appears eventually to have become heiress, 
and in her right ha in that year held the 
honour of Lithaire and Orval in the vicomtfi 
of Coutances (Stapldton) ; by her he had 
issue, his son and heir being William, who 
assumed the name of St. John {Monasticon, 
n.8.) Later he married a sister of William 
de Braose (DuaDALB, Baronage, p. 416), 
Bugdale and Nicolas make two Adams de 
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Port, one of Basing and tie other of Here- 
fordshire. 

[Qe&tii Hen. II, i. 35, Jordan Fantosma's 
Chroniqueap. Chron. Stophen to Bic. I, hi, 314, 
317, 356, Hist. S. Fctri GMonc, i. 63, 236, u. 
220, 388 (all Bolls Ser.) ; Stapleton's Hagni Bot. 
Scaco. Norm. i. Obs. ebti, ii. Obs, «xvi (Soe, 
Antiq.); Liber Niger de Scacc. i. 151, ed. 
Hctirne ; Hadox’s Hist, of Excheq. i. 473 (2nd 
edit.); Pipe Boll, 1189-60, p. 199, ed. Hooter, 
Bot. Cnrite Begis, ii. 177, 223, ed. Falgrave, 
Bot, do Oblatie, pp. 146, 183, 477, ed. H<irdy 
(these three Boeord publ.); Foss's Judges of 
England, ii. 107-9; Hugdale’s Kouasticon, vi. 
1011, and Baronage, i. 416, 463-5; Nicolas's 
Hist. Peerage, p. 387, ed. Courtbope ; Bound’s 
6eo0reydeHanderille, pp. 233, 428, and Ancient 
Charters, p. 8 (Pipe Boll Soe.) ; Wilks’s Hist, of 
Hampshire, ii. 62, iii. 238 ; Norgate'a Angem 
Kings, ii. 162.] AT. H. 

PORT, SiK JOHN (1480 P-1541), judge, 
was born about 1480 at Chester, \rhera his 
ancestors had been merchants for some 
generations ; his father, Henry, was mayor 
of Chester in 1486, and his mother was a 
daughter of Robert Barrow, also a mayor of 
Cheater. John, studied law in the Middle 
Temple, where he was reader in 1609, Lent 
reader and treasurer in 1616, and governor 
in 1620. In 1604 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to raise a subsidy iu 
Derbyshire ; on 2 June 1609 ho was made 
king’s solicitor, and on 20 Nov. signed a pro- 
clamation as member of the privy council 
{Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1500- 
1614, No. 702) ; in the same year he was 
< keeper of the king’s hooks’ ( j 6.), and in 1611 
clerk of the wardrobe. Before 1612 he was 
appointed attorney to the earldom of Chester, 
and in that year appears as one of the com- 
missioners selected to inquire into the ex- 
tortions of the masters of l^e mint. In 1516 
and most succeeding years he served on the 
commission for the peace in Derbyshire. In 
1617 he was ' clerk or exchange in the Tower,’ 
and in 1622 was made seijeant-at-law. He 
acquired an e.xtensive practice as an advocate, 
and eai'ly in 1526 was raised to a judgeship 
in the king’s bench andknlghted ; in February 
of that year he was on the commission for 
gaol delivery nt York, ond in June went on 
the northern circuit as Justice of assize ; he 
was also a member of Princess Mary’s coun- 
cil. In I6So he was placed on the commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer for Middlesex to 
try Fisher and More, and in the following 
year was similarly employed with reprd to 
Anne Boleyn. He died before November 
1641, having been twice married ; his two 
wives were Margery, daughter of Sir Edward 
Troiford of Trafford, Lancashire, and Joan, 


daughter and coheir of John Fitzherhert, 
uncle of Sir Anthony Fitzherhert [q.v.], and 
widow of John Pole of Badburn. By the 
latter marriage he acquired the manor of 
EtwaU, Derbyshire, and had a son, Sir John. 

Port took a prominent part in the trans- 
actions relating to the foundation of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; he gave to it a garden 
lying on the south side of the college, and 
completed John Williamson’s bequest of 
2002. ‘ to provide stipends for two sufficient 
and able persons to read and teach openly in 
the hall, the one philosophy, the other hu- 
manity ; ’ the stipend was 4(. a year, but the 
limitation to the descendants of Williamson 
and Port was abolished by the university 
commission of 1854. 

The eon. Sib Johit (d, 1537), with whom 
the father has been confused, was educated 
at Brasenose, where he was the first lecturer 
or scholar on his father’s foundation. He was 
Wghted at the coronation of Edward YI, sat 
in the first parliament of Mary os knight of 
the shire for Derbyshire, and served as sherifi;' 
for that county in 1664. He died on 6 J imo 
1657, having married, first, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gilford, and secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
hert. By his first wife he hnd three daugh- 
ters, who married respectively Sir Thomas 
Gerard of Bryn, Shropshire, ancestor of the 
baronets of that name, Geor^ Hastings, 
fourth earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Thomas 
Stanhope, ancestor of the earls of Chester- 
field. By his will he left bequests for the 
foundation of a hospital at Etwall and u 
school at Bepton, which has since become 
one of the great public schools of England; 
lie also confirmed and augmented his father’s 
grants to Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Letters and Papers of Hen. Till, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner, paeeim ; Bot. Fail, vi, 539 ; 
Bymer’a Foedeia, ed. 1745 ; Dngdale's Origin. 
Juriiipp. 163, 170, and Chronica Series, pp, 79, 
81, 82 ; Foss’s Judges of England, v. 228-30 ' 
Churton's Lives of the Founders of Brasenose, 
pp. 271, 283,412, 446-50; Notitia Cestriensis, 
li. 262, 349, and Lane, and Ches, Wills, i, 28 
(ChetbamSoc.); Strype's ATorks, Index; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, p. 853 ; Sandfoid's Genealogical 
Hist. p. 442 ; Collins's Peerage, iii. 96, 309 ; 
Bigebys Bepton, pp. xii, 103, 106, 160, where 
the yonnger Sir John’s will is printed in full ; 
Statutes of the CoUogea of Oxford, 1853 ; Miscell. 
Genealog. et Herald. 2nd ser. ii. 54 ; Notes and 
Cluciiee, 7th ser. xii. 302-3 ; information kindly 
supplied by the Bev. Albert ATataon, formerly 
principal of Brasenose.] A. F. P. 

PORTAL, ABRAHAM (Jl. 1790), dra- 
matist, was the son of a clergyman, who may 
he identified with Anebew Portal, a member 
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of an ancient family of Huguenot origin, 
\rhicli migrated to England in 1686 (cfi 
Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888; Gmt. 
Zdag. 1 763, p. 447). Andrenr Portel matri- 
culated at Oxford from Exeter College in 
1743, became ricar of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 
in 1750, proceeded ir..4.. in 1761, and died on 
13 Sept. 1763. The dramatist started in life 
as a goldsmith and ieweller on Ludgate Hill, 
but lost money both in this trade and that 
of bookselling! and finished his career as a 
box-keeper at Drury Lane Theatre. It appears 
from his ‘Poems’ that Portal was a close 
friend of Dr. John Langhome [q. t.], the 
translator of Plutarch. Portal’s writings 
include : 1. ‘ Olindo and Sophronia : a Tra- 
gedy,’ the story taken from Tasso, two edi- 
tion', 1768, London, 8vo. 2. ‘The Indiscreet 
Lorer: a Comedy," performed at the Ilay- 
mnrket for the benefit of the British _Lying-m 
Hospital in Drownlow Street : dedicated to 
the Duke of Portland; twot litions, London, 
17CS.8vo. Baker remarks of thi' piece that 
‘charity covereth a multitude of foilines." 
fTenest, however, finds two of the characters. 
Old and Young Reynard, ‘excellent.’ To the 
printed copies is appended a list of ‘ errata,’ 
in which the reader is requested to substitute 
polite periphrases for coarse eiroresaions in 
the text. 3. ‘ Songs, Duets, and Finale,’ from 
Portal’s comic troera ' Ths Oady of Bagdad,’ 
London, 1778, 8vo. The opera, which was 
given at Drury Lane on 19 Feb. 1778, was 
not printed. 4. ‘Poems,’ 1781, 8to. The 
volume includes dedicotory verses to R. B. 
Sheridan, and two bombastic poems, ‘''n’'ar: 
an (Ide,’ and ‘Innocence ; a Poetical Essav,’ 
■which had previously been issued separately. 
6. ‘ Vortimer, or the True Patriot ; a Tra- 
gedv,’ London, 1796, 8vo. Among the dra- 
matis personal are Vortimer's father, Vorti- 
gem, hi« mother Rowena, Hengist, and Hor.sa. 
Ireland's ‘ Vortigern" had appeared in March 
1795. Keither ‘ Yortimer ’nor ‘ Olindo and 
Sophronia ' was acted. In the ^ring of 1796 
Portal seems to liave been living in Castle 
Street, Ilolborn, hut the date of his death is 
not known. 

[B.ikei?s Biogr. Dr.imatica, 1812, i. 677 ; 
Gencst’s Hist, of the Stage, v. 212; Portal's 
"Works in Brit. Mas. Library.] T. S. 

PORTAL, Sir GERALD HERBERT 
(1838-1894), diplomatist, second eon of Mel- 
TiUe Portal of Laverstoke, Hampshire, and 
Lady Charlotte Mary Elliot, daughter of the 
second Earl of Minto, was bom atLaTeretoke 
on 18 March 1858, and educated at Eton, 
■where he played in the school cricket team. 
He entered the diplomatic service on 12 July 
1879, and, after the usual period of proba- 


tion in the foreign office, was sent to Rome 
on 29 June 1880. He became third secre- 
tary of legation on 22 July 1881. 

in June 1882 Portal had the good fortune 
to be temporarily attached to the consulate- 
general at Cairo, at a critical period in the 
history of British relations with Egypt. He 
was present at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and for his seryices on that occasion 
received a medal with clasp and the khedive’s 
star. He became a favourite with Sir Eve- 
Ivn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the 
Lritish representative, and in April 1884 was 
confirmed as third secretary at Cairo. On 

1 April 1886 he was promoted second secre- 
tary. For some weeks in the summers of 
1886 and 1887 he took charge of the resi- 
dency during Lord Cromer's absence, and con- 
ducted its affairs with credit. 

On 17 Oct. 1887 Portal was ordered to 
attempt a reconciliation between the king of 
Abys'inia and the Italian government. On 
21 Oct. ho left for Masaowah._ To succeed in 
such a mission was almost impossible, but 
he made every effort, and showed rare judg- 
ment and coolness in travelling through a 
disturbed coimtry. He returned on 31 Dec., 
■without effecting his purpose^ hut with a 
considerably enhanced reputation. He was 
made O.B., and in ‘ily Mission to Abys- 
sinia’ (1888) he gave on account of the 
expedition. 

Returning to his duties at the Cairo agency. 
Portal was charg6 d'affaires in the autumn 
of 1888. From 30 AprU to 14 Nov. 1889 he 
acted as consul-general at Zanzibar, and on 

10 March 1891 was permanently appointed 
to the agency there, under the solieme of 
the British protectorate, which was then 
inaugurated. To these duties he added those 
of consul-general for German East Africa on 

2 June 1891, and for the Britieh sphere on 

11 Feb. 1892. _ He vigorously entered upon 
the duties of his new post, and reformed the 
administration. He was made K.C.M.G. on 
4 Aug. 1892. 

_ On 10 Dee. 1892 Portal was directed to 
■visit Uganda, and to report whether that 
part of Africa should he retained by the 
British or evacnated. The journey was at- 
tendedbygreat diffioultyand hardship. In the 
course of it Portal lost, on 27 May 1893, his 
elder brother, Capt. Melville Raymond Portal 
(5. 1866), North Lancashire regiment, who 
was with, him as chief military officer. Portal 
arrived at the coast again on 21 Oct. 1898, 
and reached London in Novemhor. He had 
sent in Hs reports on the country, and had 
completed the greater part of a hook relating 
his experiences, when he was struck down by 
fever, the result of his hardships, and died 
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at 6 b Mount Street, Gh-osTenor Square, Lon- 
don, on 26 Jan. ]894. His look on' The Bri- 
tish Mission to IlMnda’ was published a 
few months later. His recommendation that 
Uganda should be retained by the British 
goremment wasultimatcly adopted. 

Portal was a man of handsome presence 
and athletic mould, and possessed tact, firm- 
ness, and daring. He married, on 1 Feb. 
1890, Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, daughter 
of the serenth Earl of Abingdon. 

[Times, 26 Jan. 1864; Foreign OAice List, 
1893; Memoir preBzed to British Mission to 
Uganda.] C. A. H. 

POETEN, Sib STANIEE (d. 1789), go- 
vernment official, was the only son of James 
Porten, merchant of London, of Huguenot 
descent, who lived in an old icd-brick house 
adjoining Putney Bridge, which he was 
obliged, through his failure in business, to 
vacate at Christmas 1746. The son entered 
the diplomatic service, and for some years 
before 1760 he was British resident at the 
court of Naples. He was transferred in April 
1700 to the post of consul at Madrid (Oent. 
Mag. 1700, p. 203 : Cxabb, Letters on Spain, 
pp. 346-D4h ^ 1766 hewas appointed 

secretary to the extraordinary embassy of 
Lord Eochfordto the court of France (glioma 
Office Papers, 1766-0, p. 436 j Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Srd Rep. App. p. 138). Several reports 
ware made by Porten in 1700-7 on the terms 
‘ of liquidating the Canada paper in France ’ 
(li. pp. 130-9 i Home Office Papers, 1700^9, 
p. 176). Porten was appointed in November 
1768 as under-secretary to Lord Eochford, 
then secretary of state for the northern de- 
partment, and in December 1770 he followed 
that nobleman to the southern branch (ib. 
1766-6^, remaining under-secretary until 
1782. lie was knighted on 6 June 1772, 
^pointed keeper of the state papers at 
tV'hitehaU in 1774, and from 1782 until 
November 1786 was a commissioner of the 
customs. He was characterised os the ‘man 
of husiness’ in his department, and as pos- 
sessing a gravity of demeanour which was 
exaggerated by his long official residence at 
Naples and Madrid (HAWBiBB,ilf’snioiV«,l 824, 
ii. 7-11), After ‘long infirmities and gradual 
decay,’ he died at Hensington Palace on 
7 June 1789. 

Porlen’s youngest sister, Judith, married, 
on 8 June 1736, Edward Gibbon of Buriton, 
Hampshire, and was mother of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, who spent in liis 
grandfather’s house at Putney the greater 
part of his holidays and the months between 
his mother’s death in 1747 and the break-up 
of that establishment. He was tenderly 


cared for by his eldest aunt, Catherine 
Porten, who, after her father’s ruin, esta- 
blished a boarding-house for IVestminster 
School, in which Gibbon lived, and which 
roved very successful. She died in April 
786. The third sister married Mr. Darrel 
of Richmond in Surrey. 

Gibbon wrote on 24 May 1774 that Porten 
was ‘ seriously in love' with Mias W., ‘an 
agreeable woman,’ and that he was ‘ seriously 
uneasy that his precarious situation precludes 
him from happiness. We shall soon see 
which will get the better, love or reason. I 
bet three to two on love.’ Gibbon’s prophecy 
proved correct. The lady's name was Miss 
Mary Wibault of Titchfield Street, London, 
and the marriage took place at the close of 
that year (Cent. Mag. 1774, p. 698). They 
had two surviving children: a son, Stanier 
James Porten, B.A., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 1801, and rector of Charlwood, 
Surrey, who died in November 1864 j and a 
daughter Charlotte, who married, on 7 Feb. 
1798, the Rev. Henry Wise, rector of Chari- 
wood. At Porten’s death, the widow, a 
very lively woman, who long survived him, 
was left with a moderate pension for her 
subsistence. Gibbon thereupon proposed 
adopting the eldest child, Charlotte, ‘ a most 
amiable, sensible young creature,’ and re- 
warding ‘ her care and tenderness with a 
decent fortune;’ but the mother would not, 
at that time, listen to the proposition. By 
his will, dated 1 Oct. 1791, Gibbon left his 
money to these two children, Us nearest 
relatives on his mother's side, 

Numerous letters to and hum Porten are 
in the Marquis of Abergavenny’s manu- 
scripts {Hist. MSS. Conwi. 10th Rep. App. 
it. vi.), and in the official papers of Lord 
Irantnam, Sir Robert Gunning, and others, 
at the British Museum. Archdeacon Coxe, 
in the preface to his ‘ Memous of the Kings 
of Spam of the House of Bourbon, 1700- 
1788 ' (1813 ed. pp. xviii-xix), acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the papers of 
Porten. 

A picture of the Porten family, painted 
^ Hogarth and the property of the Rev. 
Thomas Bumingham, was on view at the 
exhibition of the old masters in 1888. Stanier 
Porten was depicted as handing a letter to 
his father (Catalogue, p. 13), 

[Gent. Mag. 1776 p. 660, 1782 p. 207, 1780 
pt. i. p. 677, 1798 pt. i. p. 169; Townsend's 
Knights from 1780, p, 47 Chatham Corre- 
spondence, ii, 31-40 ; Miscell, 'Works of Gibbon 
(1814), i. 24, 33-4, 36-8, 298, 316, 426, ii. 126, 
182, 392-3, 429-30; Old Houses of Putney, 
p. 11 ; Nichols’s Illustr, of Lit.i. 162; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.] "W. P, 0, 
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PORTEOUS. [See also Pobieus.] 

PORTEOUS, JOHN (d. ITOe), captain of 
the Edinbursfh city guard, was the son of 
Stephen Porteous, a tailor in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and was bred to his father’s 
business ; but his unsteady habits and -v lo- 
lent temper led to serious quarrels with 
his parents, and he enlisted in the army. 
After serving for some time in Holland 
he returned home, and ultimatelv obtained, 
or assumed, the management of Ilia father's 
business, treating his father so badly that 
he was reduced to pov erty, and had to become 
an inmate of Trinity Ilospital. 

On necoimt of his military experience, 
Porteous in irio was employed totrninthecity 
guard to a'-sist in the defence of the city in 
view of the e\ppeted rising j and as he hod 
married a young woman who had previously 
been liouseLeepcr to the provost of the city, 
he was, thi ousrh the prov O't's induence, sub^e- 
f|U»ntly promoted to ho captain of the force. 
I>r. Alexander Carlyle of Int eresk mentions 
‘ his skill in manly exercises, paiticularly the 
golf' {Autobiography, p. 35) ; and in Apnl 
1721 he plaved a match at golf for twenty 

5 as w ith an Edinburgh gentleman on 
links (Okambebs, Bomestic Ajtnah 
of Scotland, in. 663) The stories of his 
licentious adventures, his profanity, and his 
inconsiderate severities are probably exag- 
gerated. Dr. Carlyle, however, states that 
nis admission (through his skill in athletics) 
to 'the compnnion^ip of his superiors’ 
< elated his mind, and added insolence to his 
native roughness, so that he was hated 
and feared by the mob of Edinburgh ’ {Auto- 
btograpky, p. S5). This mutual ill-will no 
doubt in part explains the tragic incidents 
that occuned in connection with the execu- 
tion, 14 April 1736, of Andrew Wilson, an 
Edinburgh merchant, who, in retaliation for 
the severe measures put in force by the 
government against smuggling, had," with 
the assistance of a youth named Piobertson, 
robbed the custom-house of Pittenweem. 
The sympathy of the bulk of the Edinburgh 
citizens was with the smugglers ; and the 
remarkable feat of Wilson in accomplishing 
the escape of his companion, 1^ seizing three 
of the keepers as he and his rellow-prisoner 
were leaving the Tolbooth church, excited 
general admiration, A rumour arose that 
an attempt would he made to rescue Wilson, 
on the scaffold, and on this account unusual 
precautions were taken. the corpse of 
Wilson was being cut down, the mob 
‘threw, as usual, some dirt and stones, which 
falling among the city guard, Captain Por- 
teous fired, and ordered his men to fire. 


whereupon 20 persons were wounded, C or 7 
killed, one shot through the head at a win- 
dow up two pair of stairs ’ (account in 
(rtnf. Mag. 1736, p. 230). Dr. Alexander 
Carlvle, who was a spectator from an upper 
window, affirms that ‘there- was no attempt 
to break through the guard and cut down 
the prisoner,’ and that it was ‘ generally 
said that there was very little, if any, more 
violence than had usually happened on such 
occasions ’ (Autobiography, p. 37). 

Porteous was subsequently apprehended 
and brought to trial. In his indictment it 
was charged that he had fired himself, and 
that when, on ordering his men to fire, 
he saw them hold their pieces so as to 
fire over the heads of the multitude, he 
called out to them to 'level their pieces 
and be damned to them,’ or words to that 
effect. This accusation was supported by a 
large number of witnesses, and is corrobo- 
rated hv Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who states 
that when ‘ the soldiers [city guard] showed 
reluctance ’ to lire, he saw Porteous ‘ turn to 
them withthreateninggesture and an inflamed 
countenance ’ (ib.) The defence of Porteous 
was that he did not fire himself, but that 
several of his men, without orders from him, 
‘unfortunately fired upon the multitude.’ 
On being found guilty and sentenced to 
death, he presented a petition to the govern- 
ment for pardon, in which lie repeated the 
plea urged in his defence. _ When a reprieve 
was sent the indignation of the com- 
munity was roused to a high pitch, and cer- 
tain unknown persons resolved that he should 
not escape the doompassed upon him , About 
ten o’clock on the night of 7 Sept, a body 
of men in disguise entered the city, seized 
all the firearms, battle-axes, and drums be- 
longing to the city guard, and locked and 
secured all the city gates. They then pro- 
ceeded to the prison, and, after attemptmg 
in yam to break down the door, set fire to 
it and burnt it out. On entering the prison 
they compelled the undei-warden to open 
the double locks of the apartment where 
Porteous was confined, and, hurrying him 
away, proceeded with lighted torches to the 
place where the gallows was usually erected, 
Having procured a rope from a shop which 
they opened, they threw one end of it over 
a signpost about twenty feet high, belonging 
to a dyer. ‘ They then pulled him up in 
the dress in which they found him — ^viz. a 
nightgown and cap. He having his hands 
loose, fixed them betwixt his neck and the 
rope, whereupon one with a battle-axe struck 
towards the hands. They then let him 
down, and [he] having on two shirts, they 
wrapped one of them about his face, and 
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held Ills arms with, his night-gown; they [Information for her Majesty’s Advocate, 
palled him up again, where he hung next with a full and particular Account of the 
momHiB till daylight’ (Siethod taken to j Method taken by the Mob, 65 c.. London, 1736; 
the Mob, London, 1786). Notwithatand- ^eco“»t of the Gruel Maesiere committed by 
ing the most rigorous investigation, no clue Porteous, 1736; Genuine Trial of 

was ever found to the perpitrators of the C.ipta>n John Porteous, London, 1738; Life and 
q... of C-iptam John Porteous, TUth an Ac- 


murder. Several persone were seized and im- 
prisoned on suspicion ; but of these only two 
— one of them a coachman to the Countess 
ofWemyss, who was in a state of hopeless 
intoxication when he followed the mob — 
were brought to trial, and they were found 
not guilty. Charles Kirkpatriclc Sharpe was 
accustomed to express full belief in state- 
ments made to him by ‘ very old persons’ 
that several of high rank were concerned in 
the affair, many of them disguised as women 
^WlljSOJr, Memorials Edinburgh, ed. 1891, 
L 144) ; and Home Tooke, m defending him- 
self before Lord Mansfield in 1777, signifi- 
cantly asserted that ’ at this moment there 
are people of reputation, living in credit, 
making fortunes under the crown, who were 
concerned in that very fact’ (li.) 

The outr^e led to the introduction of a 
hiU in the House of Lords for the punish- 
ment of the provost of Edinburgh, the exac- 
tion of a fine from the city, the removal of 
tha Notherbow Port — ^in token of the lavel- 


C.iptain 

count of the two Bills as they were reasoned on 
in both Houses of Parliament, and the Speeches 
of the Great Men on both, London, 1737 ; Copy 
of the Porteous Boll sent to the Ministers of Scot- 
land to be read from the Pulpite of each of 
them, 1738. These and various other pamphlets 
on the Porteous occurrences are hound together 
in two volumes in the library of the British Mu- 
seum. Gent. Mag. for 1736 and 1737, passim ; 
Mahon's History of England ; State Trials, vol. 
xvit.; Criminal Trials illnstrative of Scott's 
novel, ‘The Heart of Midlothan;' Hr, Alexander 
Carlyle's Autobiography; Memoirs of Huncan 
Forbes of Culloden ; IVilson’s Memorials of 
Edinburgh.] T. F. H. 

PORTEOUS, WILLIAM (1735-1812), 
Scottish divine, was the son of James Por- 
teous, minister of Monivaird, Perthshire, by 
his wife, Maijoiy Faichney. He was bom at 
Monivaird in 17S3, and educated for the 
ministry. Receiving a license from the pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder on 13 Sept. 1767, he 
was presented by Lady Mary Cunninghame 


ling of its defences as a rebellious city— to the pari^b of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, 
and the abolition of the city guard ; hut, as | in November 1769. He was transferred on 
modified by the House of Commons, the 27 April 1770 to the ministry of the Wynd 
bill merely disqualified the provost from Church, Glasgow. A man of strong character 
holding any other office throughout the em- and an able preacher, he filled this important 
pire, and levied a fine of 2,000(, on the postwithsuccess. His congregationincreased 
city for the widow of Porteous. Another so rapidly that he had to abandon the parish 
act was also passed denouncingthe murderers church, which had been rebuilt in 1764, for 
of Porteous, ofiering rewards for their ca^ the new St. George's Church in 1807. Por- 
ture, and threatening nunishment to till teous took a leading part for many years in 
who aided or harboured them. It was the proceedmgs of the Glasgow presbytery, 
farther decreed that this proclamation should and of the church in the west generally, 
he read from every pulpit in Scotland on the Strongly orthodox in his views, he resisted 
first Sunday of each month for a year. Ac- the smallest innovations. He defended his 
cording to Ur. Alexander Carlyle, one half position with his pen, and did not spare his 
of the clergjr declined to read the proclama- adversaries. He resolutely opposed the intro- 
tion {Autobiography, p. 41) ; but the idea of duction of organs in 18(H-8 (cf. The Organ 
infiictiug a fine on them for the neglect was Question: Statements by Dr. Mitchie and Dr. 
dropped. Porteous is described as having Eorteows,for and against themsof the Organ 
been ‘ of the middle size, hroad-shouldere^ in Public Worship, in the Proceedings of the 
etroug-limhed, short-necked, his face a little Presbytery tf Glasgow, 1807-8, with an 
pitted with the smell-pox, and round ; his introductory notice W Robert S. Candlish, 
looks mild and gentle, hie face having Edinburgh, 1866), His attack on the asso- 
nothing of the fierce and brutal; his eyes date synod, in his ‘New Light examined,’ 
langnid, not quick and sprightly, and his provoked the withering sarcasm of James 
complexion upon the brown’ {Life and Peddie’s‘ Defence.’ In the general assembly 
Death ef Captain Porteoue, p. 7). he took no prominent position. In Novem- 

The jilot of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of her 1784 he was granted the degree of D.D. 
hlidlothian ’ turns upon the incidents of the by Princetown Cwege, New Jersey. He died 
Porteous riot, and many interesting particu- on 12 Jan. 1812. 

lars were collected by Scott in his notes to He married first, 26 June 1760, Grizel 
that novel. Lindsay {d. 1774), by whom he had two 
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sons, James and George, and a dangliter 
rnizabetli, afterwards wife of Eobert Spears, 
merchant, of Glasgow. On 8 Aug. 1“63 
Porteous married Marion, daughter of the 
Eer. Charles Moore of Stirling. She died, 
■without is’ue, on 4 March 1817. 

[Haw Scott’sFd*'ti Ec.lesi<e Scot icanae ; deland’s 
Annals of Gl.i=gow, 1817; Storys Church of 
Scotland Past and Present ; Candliab's Preface 
to The Organ Question, &c.] E. G. H. 

POBTEE. AKXA MARIA (1780-1832), 
norelist, horn at Durham in 1780 after her 
fathers death, was the younger sister of 
Jane Porter [q t.1, and oi Sir Robert Eer 
Porter [q. r.], m whose memoir an account of 
the family is given. Educated nt Edinburgh 
with her'si'ter Jane, she not only shared the 
latter's studious ta«tes, hut -was attracted by 
music and art She resolved, like Jane, to 
devote herself to hterature, and at thirteen 
years of ago began a senes of 'Artless Tales,’ 
which w<ts comple''tfd in two anonymous vo- 
lumes in 1795. Other talas, entitled ‘ IS'nlsh 
Colville’ and '0ctavia'(.3 vols.), appeared 
anonymously in 1797 and 1798 respectively. 
After settling with her family in London 
before 1^3, she attempted diauiatic com- 
position, and in May 1803 the ‘Fair Fugi- 
tives.’ a musical entertainment, was acted at 
Ouvent Garden, with muMo by Dr. Busby. 
It met ■with no success, and was not printed 
(Bueb, Jiioffr.Bramatiea, ii.211 j GiaasT, 
Hut nf the Staffe, vii. 686). 

In 1807, when she was living with her 
mother and sister in a cottage at Esher, Surrey, 
shejfmbllshed her chief work, and the first to 
■which sheputhername,' The Hungarian Bro- 
thers.’ It IS a novel in three volumes, dealing 
■with the French revolutionary war. She 
feared that her heroes might be viewed as 
■women maiquerading as men (cf. Addit MS. 
18304, f. 150), and subsequently excused the 
admiration of ‘ martial glory,’ of which the 
book is full, on the score of her youth (pref. 
1631). But the ■vivacity and enthusiasm oi 
the -writer atone for most of the book's de- 
fects. It -was popular at home and abroad. 
General Moreau pieced it in his travelling 
library, and in 1818 it was translated into 
Fren<m. Later English editions are dated 
1803, 1831, 1847, 18.96, and 1873, 

In 1809 appeared ' Don Sebastian, or the 
House of Biagauza,’ a novel in four volumes. 
A second edition, in three volumes, soon fol- 
lowed, and the latest edition came out in 
1855. It lacks the verve of its predecessor. 
Among others of her novels, ‘ The K^n iglit of 
Rt. John,’ a romance in three volumes, pub- 
li-lied in 1817, was the last hook read aloud 
ly I'liijce I.eopold to Piinccss Charlotte the 


day before her death [see CHAimoiTn Atr- 
ersTAj. 

In May 1833 the sisters, who had removed 
from Esher to London on their mother’s 
death in 1831, visited their brother. Dr. 
TVUliam Ogilvie Porter, at Bristol. Anna 
was seized with typhus fever there, and died 
on 21 Sept. 1832, at the house of Mrs. Colo- 
nel Booth, Montpellier, near Bristol. She 
was hurled in the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
Church in that city. 

Jane Porter said of Anna that ' the quick- 
ness of her perceptions gave her almost an 
intuitive knowledge of everything she -wished 
to learn.’ S. C. Hall described her as a blonde, 
handsome and gay, and dubbed her ' L’ Al- 
legro, ’in contrast to Jane, a brunette, ■whom 
he named ‘ II Fenseroso ’ (Betrospect qf a 
Long Life, ii. 143-6). 

Her portrait was engraved by Woolnoth 
from a drawing by Harlowe, and is repro- 
duced in J erdan’s ‘Kational Portrait Gallery,' 
Tol. V. Her brother Robert, when design- 
ing an altar-piece which he presented ta 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a atudy 
of her for Hope. 

Anna Maria Porter ■wrote, besides the 
works noticed : 1. 'Tales of Pity.’ 3. ‘The 
Lake of Killamey,’ 8 vols. 1804 ; the last 
edition. 1836, was entitled ‘Rose de Bla- 
qui&re.’ 8. ‘ A Soldier's Friendship.’ 4. ‘ A 
Soldier’s Love,’ 2 vols. 1805. 6. ‘Ballads 
and Romances and Other Poems,’ 1811. 
C. ‘ The Recluse of Norway,' 4 vols. 1814 } 
last edit. 1862. 7. ' The Fast of St. Magda- 
len,’ 3 vols. 1818, 1819, 1632. 8. ‘The Vil- 
lage of Mariendoipt,'4 vols. 1821, 9. ‘ Roche 
Blanche, or the Hunter of the Pyrenees,’ 
S vols, 1822. 10. 'Honor O’Hara,’ 8 vols. 
1626. 11. ‘ Coming Out,’ 2 vols. 1828, 

12. ‘ The_ Barony,’ 8 vols. 1830. She con- 
tributed in 1826 three stories, ‘ Glenowan,’ 
‘Lord Howth,’ and ‘Jeanie Holliday,’ to 
‘Tales round a Winter’s Hearth,’ and in 1828 
a poem to S. 0. IlaR’s ‘Amulet.’ Nearly 
all her books were translated into French, 
and some were published in America. 

[Elwood’s LiteroiyLadiesof England, ii. 276- 
803 ; Jeidan’s National Portrait G-allery, vol. v.i 
Allibona’s Diet, of English Lit. ii. 1780.] 

E.L. 

PORTER^ Bib CHARLES {d. 1696), 
Irish lord chancellor, was a son of Edmund 
Porter, prebendary of Norwich. According 
to Roger North, -who professed to speak en- 
tirely ftom his own knowledge or ‘from 
Porter’s O'wn mouth in very serious conver- 
sation,’ he was engaged in the London riots 
in April 1648, being then on apprentice in 
the city. He escaped on board a Yarmouth 
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Loat to Holland, where he trailed a pike as a 
common soldier, and was in several actions. 
He kept on eatinK-hoiise ; hat his cavalier 
customers generally fowot to pay, and he 
made hia wav back to England. ' Being a 
genteel youtb, he was taken in among the 
chancery clerks.’ He was admitted at the 
Hiddle Temple on 25 Oct. 1656, and called 
to the bar in 1 660. Porter was immoderately 
addicted both to wine ond women, but was 
nevertheless industrious, quick, and well ac- 
quainted with aU the forms of the court, and 
his ‘ speech was prompt and articulate.’ He 
began with drawing pleas, then practised at 
the bar, and soon had a great deal of business. 
Lord-keeper Guilford took notice of him : but 
his good fortune had a hard struggle with bis 
dissipated habits, and he was always in debt. 

On 7 and 30 March 1668-9 I’epys had 
interviews with Porter, who was acting as 
counsel for ceitain creditors of the navy. 
The ‘ State Trials ’ give full details as to h'ia 
part iu the violent contentions between the 
two houses in Shirley v.Fagg and other cases. 
In 1676 he was iuiiior counsel with Peck, 
Pemberton, aud Sir .Tohn Churchill [q. v.j 
for Sir Nichol.is Orispe against Mr. Dal- 
mahoy, M.P., when the case was argued at 
the bar of the lords. The House of Commons 
resented Dalmahoy’s trial by the lords as a 
breach of their privileges, and ordered all the 
parties into the custody of the sergeaut-at* 
arms, while the House of Lords granted them 
a protection against all arrest. Porter was 
seized in the middle of an argument, lie 
managed to read out the lords' protection 
audibly, but was nevertheless lodge'd in the 
Tower on 4 June ; the imprisonment was put 
an end to by a prorogation five days later. 
So far ns Porter was concerned, the chief 
result of the dispute was to bring him into 
prominent notice, and he was knighted soon 
afterwards. 

Porter spent money as fast ns lie made it j 
and at the accession of James II he was 
known to he a needy man. ‘ Hie character,’ 
says North, ‘ for fidelity, loyalty, and face- 
tious conversation were without exception. 
He had the good fortune to be loved by 
everybody.’ It was hoped that he would 
prove a useful tool ; and he was appointed 
lord clinncellor of Ireland on 22 March 1686, 
displacing the primate hliohael Boyle [q. v.J 
The lord-lieutenont Clarendon did nht like 
the change. He warned Porter that he woidd 
make no Wtune in Ireland ; for the salary was 
only l,000f. a year, and it turned out that 
other sources or income scarcely yielded 4001. 
Porter took the oaths on 16 April, dined with 
the lord lieutenant, and was careful to show 
himself in friendly companionship with hia 


aged predecessor. He told every one he met 
that me king had resolved not to have the 
acts of settlement shaken, and that he knew 
nothing of any intention to remodel the judi- 
cial bench ; hut Clarendon wos better in- 
formed. The first patent scaled by Porter 
was one for Colonel William Lcgge, Lord 
Dartmouth’s brother, as governor of Kinsale, 
In May 1686 Porter's salary was increased 
to l,600l, and that was the last mark of 
favour he received from James II. He ad- 
vocated a commission of gp-aceto confirm de- 
fective titles, and the raising of a revenue m 
this way while adding to the general securitv. 
Tyrconnel’s pohoy was entirely different ; he 
accused Porter of taking bribes from the 
whigs, and Justin MacCorthy [q. v.] fixed 
the sum at 10,000/. The charge. Clarendon 
wrote on 1 May, was as true as if he had 
been said to have taken the money from the 
Grand Turk. The struggle went tm for the 
rest of the year. Porter, Chief-justice Heat- 
ing, and l^ir John Temple, the solicitoi- 
geueral, contending for modciate courses, 
while Tyrconnel, Nugent, and Sir Bichard 
Nagle [q.T.l combined to secura the supremacy 
of the ling’s religion. On 4 Jan. 16S6-7 Cla- 
rendon dined u ith Porter, and within a week 
they both received their letters of recall. 
Porter was generally regretted in Ireland, and 
on reaching London he sought an interview 
with James, which was very unwilUngly 

f ronted. He asked what he had done to 
eserve removal, and the king said it was 
his own fault. Further audience was re- 
fused, and no information was ever given of 
tho reasons for his dismissal. Porter re- 
turned to his practice at the English bar, 
and on 18 Jan. 1688-9 Clarendon notes that 
he was ‘ at the Temple with Mr. Roger North 
and Sir Charles Porter, who are the only 
two honest lawyers I have met with.’ 

Porter was known as an active adherent 
of "William as early as December 1688 (Hist, 
MSS. Comm. Ilth Ben App. vii.) He re- 
turned to Ireland in December 1690, and 
was sworn in lord chancellor and lord justice, 
with Coni^sby as a colleague in the latter 
office In October 1691 he signed the articles 
of Limerick in the court there, and these 
were enrolled in chancery on 24 Feb. 1601-2. 
Like "William, he wus in favour of keeping 
faith with the Irish. In 1692 Porter attended 
Sidney, the lord lieutenant, when he went to 
opon parliament. At the beginning of the 
session, on 10 Oct., he mode a short speech 
in answer to that of Sic Bichard Levinge 
[q. V.], the speaker. On 8 Nov. Porter spoke 
again, at Sidney’s reguest, agamat the claim 
of the Irish House of Commons to originate 
money-billa, contrary to Poynings’s act and 
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to the practice of two centuries. On, Sidney’s 
departure, in J uly 1693, Porter again became 
a lord justice, but for less than a month. 
Having been dismissed by James because he 
was a protestant, he was now threatened with 
vengeance because he was not protestant 
enough. Articles of impeachment were ex- 
Ubited against him in the English House of 
Commons by Eiohard Coote, earl of Bella- 
mont [q. T.],^mself an Irish protestant ; but 
tbe matter soon dropped. Lord Capel also 
urged the king to remove Porter; hut "Wil- 
liam refused, and Porter continued to lead the 
more tolerant party. 

On 30 Sept. 1696 Colonel Ponsonby pre- 
sented articles to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, in which Porter was accused of favour- 
ing papists and refusing to discharge magi- 
strates 'who have imbrued their hands in 
protestant blood,’ of corruption in his office, 
and of various irregularities. On 26 Oct. 
Porter was heard in person, a chair being 
oet for him within the bar of the House of 
Commons. The speech is unfortunately lost; 
but the house voted his e.vplanation satisfac- 
tory hy 121 to 77. That night he overtook the 
carriage of his enemy, Speaker Bochfort [see 
fioCEVOBt, BoBns.t], in a narrow lone. 
Farter’s coachman tried to pass the other ; 
hut Bochfort lost his temper, produced the 
mace, and declared that he would not be 
driven. Porter complained to the lords that 
his servant had been assaulted and himself 
insulted, and a communication was made to 
the other house. The commons declared that 
the whole thing was pure accident, and the 
matter dropped. There were no street lamps 
in Dublin until after the sot 9 "Will. Ill, 
cap. 17, was passed. 

Capel died in May 1696, and Porter was 
elected lord justice hy thecouncil immediately 
afterwards. Lord Dartmouth arrived in Duli- 
lin the night after Capel died, and found the 
whole town ‘ mad with joy ’(note to Buejtdt. 
ii. 159). Porter remained a lord justice until 
his sudden death, from apoplexy, at his 
own house in Chancery Lane, Dublin, on 
8 Dec. 1692, He died insolvent, or very 
nearlv so. 

"Whigs and tories formed different esti- 
mates of Porter. Lord Somers, on the part 
of the whigs (lA), wrote to Shrewsbury after 
Porter’s death that it was ' a great good for- 
tune to the king’s affairs in Ireland to be rid 
of a man who had formed so troublesome a 
putyin that kingdom.’ Dartmouth thought 
him a wise man, not actuated, as Burnet said, 
bv ‘a tory humour,’ but bent upon uniting 
all protestants without distinction of party. 
And his ftiend Boger North says ' he had 
that magnanimity and command of himself 


that no surprise or affliction, by arrest or 
otberwise, could be discerned either in his 
countenance or society, which is very ex- 
emplary ; and in cases of the persecuting 
kind, as injustices and the malice of powers, 
heroicol in perfection.’ 

[Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesis Anglicante ; Claran- 
don and Bocliester Correspondence, ed. Singer; 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. vi. ; Boger North's 
Life of Guilford; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Mynore 
Bright : Burnet’s Hist, of his Own Time, od. 
1823; Liber Mnnemm Fublicornm Hibemie, 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities ; O’Flanagan’s Lives 
of tbs Irish Chancellors; Oliver Burks's Hist, 
of the Irish Chancellors ; Fronde’s English in 
Ireland, vol. i. ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England.] 

B. B-i, 

POBTEB, ENDYMION (1687-1649), 
royalist, descended from William Porter, ser- 
geont-at-arms to Henry "VXI, was the son of 
Edmund Porter of Aston-sub-Edge, Gllouces^ 
tersbire, by his cousin Angela, daughter of 
Giles Porter of Mickleton iu the same county. 
Giles Porter married Juana de Eigueroa y 
Mont Salve, said to have been a relative of 
the Count of Fevia, who was Spanish am- 
bassador in England at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On Lord Nottinglmm's 
mission to Spam in 160^ Giles Porter was 
employed ns interpreter (Bdekb, Commoner), 
iiL677; 'Wisvrooj), Memorials, ii. 76), En- 
dymion Porter was brought up in Spain, and 
was sometime a page in the household of 
Olivares (AViisox, hife qf James I, p. 226 ; 
OuBEXSOir, Bebellion, iv. 28). On his re- 
turn to England he entered the service of 
Edward Yilhere, and passed thence into that 
of his brother, then Marquis of Buckingham. 
Through Bucklngliam’s influence he obtained 
thepost of groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Charles, which he continued to hold after the 
accession of Charles to the throne (Gabdindr, 
Hist, of England, iv. 370). On 20 Nov. 1619 
the manor of Aston-eub-Edge was conveyed 
to Porter by his cousin Bichard Catesby (note 
communicated hy Mr. S. G. Ham'ilton). 
About the same time, or in 1620, he married 
Olivia, daughter of JohnBoteler (afterwards 
Lord Boteler of Bromfield) and of Elizabeth 
"Vniiers, sister of Buckingham. 

Porter’s knowledge 01 Spain and of the 
Spanish language opened his way to diplo- 
matic employments. Buckingham used him 
to conduct his Spanish correspondence, and 
in October 1622 he was sent to Spain to 
carry the demand for Spanish aid in the 
recovery of the Palat'mate, and to prepare 
the way for the intended journey of Prince 
Charles. In December he returned with the 
amended marriage articles, and with a secret 
message accepting the intended visit from 
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the prince (Gaediitee, Hkt. of England, iv. 
S70, 374, 383, 898). Porter accompanied 
Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain in 
1623, and sometime-s acted as their inter- 
preter. His letters to his wife contain an 
interesting account of their reception (^Fok- 
BLAiraijE, Lives of the Lords Strangford, p. 
29; Nichols, PrciyreMCi of James I, iv. 808, 
818, 91 2 ). In 1 026, when the Earl of Bristol 
attacked Buckingham’s conduct of the mar- 
riage negotiations, he involved Porter in his 
charges ^Gaedisee, vi. 96 ; Hardwicke State 
Papers, !. 601). Porter was again sent to 
Spain in 1628 to proposenegotiations for peace 
between that country and England (ib. vi. 
383, 873 ; Eeporton the MSS. of Mr. Skrine, 
pp. 160-66 ; FoNBLAxaEE, p. 61). In 1634 
he was employed on a mission to the Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand of Spain, then governor 
of the Low Countries, which ended in nothing 
but a dispute about questions of etiquette (ib. 
p. 59 i Cal. State Papers, 1684-5, p. 461). 
Charles also commissioned him in October 
1639 to warn Cardenas of the danger of the 
Spanish fleet at Dover and the king’s in- 
abihty to protect it from the Dutch (Gaedi- 
KEB, IS. 66 ; FoiTDLAS-atrE, p. 67), 

Porter’s rewards more than kept pace with 
his services. In May 1626 he was given a 
pension of 600/. a year as groom of the bed- 
chamber, which was converted three years 
later into an annuity of the same amoimt 
for himself and his wife. On 9 July 1628 
he was granted the office of collector of the 
fines in the Star-chamber, estimated to be 
worth 760/. a year (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1623-6 p. 23, 1628-9 up. 199, 219). In ad- 
dition to this, he purchased the post of sur- 
veyor of the petty customs in the port of 
London, and liad an interest in the soap 
monopoly. He also frequently obtained 
smaller pecuniary favours, such as leases of 
land at low rentals, shares in debts due to 
the king, and he was liberally paid for his 
diplomatio missions (ib. 1636, p. 65; Foe- 
BLAEaiTE, p. 66). He was granted one thou- 
sand acres of land in Lincolnshire which he 
undertook to drain (1082), hut the specula- 
tiou was not very successful. More profit- 
able, probably, were his trading s^culatinns. 
He was one or the association of East Indian 
traders, founded by Sir ‘William Couiten, 
which so seriously diminished the profits of 
the old East India Company, and he had 
shares in other maritime ventures (Bbece, 
Annals of the East India Company, vol. L ; 
Strafford Letters, ii. 87 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn, loss, p. 96). The wealth thus ac- 
quired was liberally spent. 

Porter’s memory owes its celebrity chiefly 
to his taste for literature and art. He wrote 


* verses himself, and was the friend and patron 
of poets. Some lines, pre fi^ed to Davenant’s 
‘ Madagascar,’ and an elegy on Dr. Donne's 
death, afi'ord specimens of his poetic skill 
which sourcely justify Ilandolph’s unstinted 
praise ('A Pureneticon to the truly noble 
gentleman Master Eudymion Porter,’ Woidis, 
ed. Hazlitt, p. 630). Dekker dedicated his 
‘Dream’ to Porter, Gervase Warmstrey his 
‘England’s Wound and Cure’ (162^, and 
May his ‘ Antigone ’ (1631) ; Edmimd Bolton 
addressed to him his ‘Historical Parallel’ 
(1627), ami he was one of the eighty-four 
‘Essentials’ in Bolton’s intended ‘Academy 
Royal.’ Porter's influence with Charles I 
saved Davenant’s play of ‘ The Wits ’ from 
the excessive evpuigations of the master of 
the revels. ‘Your goodness,’ said Davenant’s 
dedication, ‘ first preserved life in the author, 
then rescued his work from a cruel footion’ 
(CoLLlEE, English Dramatic Poetry, i. 484 ; 
DATBEAsr, Works, ed. 1673, ii. 166). Dove- 
naut, who addresses Porter as ‘ lorn of my 
muse and heart,’ and frequently refers to gifts 
of wine received from him, was poet inordi- 
nary to the Porter fomilv. Among his works 
there are poems to Olivia Porter, to her son 
George, copies of lerae on Endymion’s ill- 
nesses, an ‘ address to_ all poets ’ upon his re- 
covery, and dialogues in verse between Olivia 
and Eudymion and Endymion and Arrigo. 
Hemok also was among Porter's friends, and 
appeals to him not to leave the delights of 
the country for the ambition ond state of the 
court (' The Couutry Life : an Eclogue or 
Pastoral between Endymion Porter and Ly- 
cidas,’ Heeeick, Poems, ed. Hazlitt, i. 198, 
246). Elsewhere he declares that poets wUl 
never he wanting so long as there are patrons 
like Porter, 

uho dost give 

Not only subject-matter for our wit, 

But also oil of maintenanco to it. 

(ib. p. 40), Porter’s generosity also extended 
to Robert Dover [q.v A whose Olympic games 
upon the Cotswmu Hills he encouraged by 
‘ giving him some of the king’s old clothes, 
with a hat and feather and rufi’, purposely to 
grace him, and consequently the solemnity ’ 
(Wood, Athents Oxen. iv. 222). 

Porter had also a taste for art ; he bought 
pictures himself, and was one of the agents 
employed by Charles I in forming his great 
collection. He procuied for Darnel Mytens 
[q. V.] the office of ‘ one of his Majesty’s pic- 
ture-drawers in ordinary’ (Walpole, Anee- 
dotes qf Painting in England, ed. Womum, 
1849, i. 216, 274). Much of the correspon- 
dence with the foreign agents who bought 
pictures and statues for the king in Italy and 
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the Levant passed thiongh. his hands, and he 
was on friendly terms with Eubens, Gen- 
tileschi, and other painters employed by the 
king. He also helped to procure the Earl of 
Arundel pictures trom Spain (Saijtsbttet, 
Original Ptipera relating to Hubena, 1859, pp. 
146, 203, 203, 324, 333). 

Dining the two Scottish wars Porter was 
in constant attendance on the king. In the 
Long parliament ho represented Droitwich, 
and was one of the fifty-nine members who 
voted against Strafibrd s attainder, and were 
posted up as ‘ Straffordians ' and ‘ traitors ’ 
(RrsHttoETH, iv. 248). In August 1041 
he accompanied the king on his visit to 
Scotland. AVhat he witnessed there filled 
him with the gloomiest anticipations, and 
he told iNicholas that he feared this island 
■n ould before long be a theatre of distrac- 
tions (AVeAo/<7S Piipers, i, 40, 43). When 
Charks kft Whitehall, Porter stdl followed 
hia master. ‘ Whither we go and what we 
are to do I know not, for I am none of the 
council : my duty and loyalty have taught 
me to follow my’ king, and, by the grace of 
God, nothing shall divert me from it’ (Fos- 
BLisaTiE, p. 75). On 15 Feb. 1642, how- 
ever, the House of Commons voted him ‘ one 
that is conceived to give dangerous counsel,’ 
and on 4 Oct. followmg included him among 
the eleven great delinquents who were Co be 
excepted from paidou. In the subsequent 
treaties of peace he was consistently named 
among the exceptions, and on 10 March 1643 
he was tabled from sitting in parliament 
( Commons’ Journals, iL 433, 997 ; Beport on 
the I>tike of Portlands MSS. i. 98). The 
reasons for this animosity against a man who 
was not a minister of state or a public offi- 
cial were partly the great confidence which 
Charles reposed in Porter, and partly the 
supposition that he was one of the chief in- 
struments in the ‘ popish plot ’ against the 
liberties and religion of England. He had 
been the fiivourite and the agent of Bucking- 
ham. HU wife Olivia was a declared catho- 
lic, and has been described os ' the soul of 
the proselytising movement ’ in the queen's 
court. She had converted her father, Lord 
Boteler, and attempted to convert her kins- 
woman, the Marchioness of Hamilton (Gab- 
XII5BB, yiii. 238), A denunciation of the 
supposed plotters, sent to Laud by Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell, the English ambassador in the 
Netherlands, made the foUowiim assertions: 
* Master Porter of the King's Bedchamber, 
most addicted to the PopUh reUgion, is a 
bitter enemy of the King. He reveals all 
his greatest secrets to the Pope’s legate; 
although ha very rarely meets with him, yet 
his wife meets huu so much the oftener, who, 


being informed by her husband, conveys 
secrets to the legate. In all his actions he 
is nothing inferior to Toby Matthew; it 
cannot be uttered how diligently ho watcheth 
on the business. Hia sous are secretly in- 
structed in the popish religion ; openly they 
profess the reformed. The eldest is now to 
receive his father's office under the king 
which shall be. A cardinal’s hat is pro- 
vided for the other if the design succeed 
well’ (Pbtnse, JRome’s Master-Piece, 1644, 
p. 23). Wild though these accusations were, 
they gained some credence. AYhat helped 
to make them believed was that Porter was 
undoubtedly impheated in the army plot, 
and was suspected of a share in instigating 
the Irish lebeUion. On 1 Oct, 1641 the 
great seal of Scotland had been in his cus- 
tody, and it was asserted that he had used 
it to seal the commission produced by Sir 
Phelim O'Neill [q. v.] {The Mystery of Ini- 
quity yet irorfnng, 1043, p. 87 ; Ilome’s 
Master-Piece,^ p. 33 ; BKonre, JSisf, of the 
British Empire, li. 378). The charge was 
probably untrue, but it is noteworthy th.it 
Porter subsequently assisted Glamorgan iu 
the illegitimate asking of the great seal to 
his commission to treat with the Irish (1 April 
1644). He was not a man to stick at legal 
formalities In anything which would serve 
his WiSitov (English lEstoricalBeview, ii, 631, 
692), 

In the list of the king’s army in 1642, 
Porter appears os colonel of a regiment of 
foot, but his command was purely nominal, 
and when he made his composition with the 
arliament he could assert that he hod never 
ome arms against it (Voexioon, Army Lists, 
p. 14). Porter foUowed the king to Oxford 
and sat in the anti-parliament summoned 
there in December 1643 (Old Parliamentary 
Sistory, xiii, 76). He left England about 
the close of 1645, stayed soma time iu France, 
and then proceeded to Brussels. ‘ I am in 
so much necessity,’ he wrote to Nicholas in 
January 1647, ‘ that were it not for on Irish 
barber, that was once my servant, I mi^t 
have starved for want of bread. Ha 
hath lent me some monies, which will last 
me a fortnight longer, and then I shall be as 
much subject to misery as I was before. 
Here, iu our court, no man looks on me, and 
the Queen thinks I lost my estate rather for 
want of wit than for my loyalty to my 
master ; hut, God be thanked, I know my 
own heart and am satisfied in my own con- 
science, and were it to do again I would as 
fteely sacrifice all without hopes of reward 
as I have done this’ {Nicholas Papers, i.70). 
La the Netherlands, thanks doubtless to hu 
Spanish friends. Porter found it easier to 
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live, and tua lettera from Brussels are mote 
cheerful (FoiTBLAJranJB, p. 80 j Fairfax Cor- 
rei-pondetiee, iii. 80). On :13 Nov. 1648 he 
was given leave to come over to England to 
compound for his estate, and did so in the 
following spring. His fine was fixed, on 
31 June 1649, at 3332. 10s., the smallneas of 
the sum being probably due to the fact that 
his landed property was encumbered, whde 
all his movables had long since been con- 
fiscated {Cal. of Committee for Compounding, 
p. 1804 ; cf. Hmiya, Catalogueof Compounders, 
p. 87, ed. 1733). He died a few weeks later, 
and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Eields 
an 30 Aug. 1649. 

In his will, dated 20 March 1689, Porter 
inserted a tribute to the patron to whom 
ho owed his rise to fortune. ‘ I charge all 
my sons, upon my blessing, that they, leaving 
the like charges to their posterity, do all of 
them observe and reject the children and 
family of my Lord Duke of Buckingham, 
deceased, to whom I owe all the happiuess 1 
had in the world ’ (FosBLiirfttTD, p. 83 ; Notes 
and Que/ iea, 8rd ser. ix. 3o8). 

Ohvia Porter survived her husband foui>- 
teeu years ; she died in 1668, and was buried 
at St. hlartin's-iu-the-Fields on 13 Dec. 

Porter's eldest son, George (1633 P-IOBS), 
and his fourth son, Thomas, are separately 
noticed. His second son, Charles (d, 1633), 
was killed at the battle of Newburn in 1640 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 231 ; Bubh- 
WOBTH, iii, 1238 ). Philip, the third (6. 1028), 
was imprisoned in 1664 for complici^ in a 
plot against the Protector (Ca/. State Papers, 
Dom. 1654, p. 374). Otherwise he is only 
heard of as a swashbuckler of the worst 
tyM {Middlesev Records, iii. 210). 

James Portei', the fifth sou {b. 1638), en- 
tered the army after the Itestoration, and was 
probably the captain of that name who held 
commissions in Lord Falkland’s regiment in 
1681, and in the Duke of Buckingham's in 
1672, He was also captain of a volunteer 
troop of horse, raised at the time of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and was then described as 
Colonel Porter (Chables Daltoit, Army 
Lista, i. 20, 120, ii. 16). During the reign 
of Charles II he was occasionally employed 
on complimentary missions to France and 
the Netherlands {Saoille Conespondence, p. 
116; Secret-seroicB Money of Charles II and 
James IIj p. 130), On 8 March 1680-7 he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold to James II, having previous^ held the 
post of groom of the bedclmmber (Lttttbbll, 
J)iary, 1.396; Saville Correspondence, y. 167). 
He has been identifi.ed with the Porter who 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
regiment of Colonel Henry Fits James in the 


Irish army of James II (Jakes D'Altok, 
Ring Jamea’s Irkh Army List, li. 8.5). In 
February 1689 James sent Poiter as envoy to 
Innocent XI (Maopheesok, Original Papers, 
L 302 ). On his return he continued to occupy 
the post of chamberlaiu in the court at St. 
Germains, and furnished materials for a fune- 
ral panegyric on his master (‘A Funeral 
Oration on the late King James, composed 
from Memoirs furnished by Air. Porter, his 
Great Chamberlain ; dedicated to the French 
King,’ translated into Enghsh, 1702). 

A picture, representing Endymion Porter 
and his family, by Vandyck, was in the pos- 
sestiou of Lord Slrangford. Two other por- 
traits of Porter, by the some artist, are in 
the possession of the Earl of Hardwicke and 
the Earl of Mexhorough. The latter was 
No. 31 in the Yandy^ exhibition of 1886. 
Another is in Mr. Fenwick's collection at 
Middlehill. There is in the National Gallery 
a likeness of Porter, by Dobson, which was 
engraved by Faithorue (Fa&ak, Catalogue 
of Faithorne'e TForla, 1888, p. 64). Another 
portrait by Dobson is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. A medal, repi eaenting Porter, 
was executed bylVarin in 1035, the inscrip- 
tion on which states that he was then ‘ osi. 
48.’ 

[The he&t life of porter IS that contained in 
E. B. de Fonblungue’s Lives of the Lords Strang- 
ford, 1877. A pedigree of the Porter family is 
given by AYaters in The Chesters of Chichele, i. 
144-D. The Domestic State Papers contain a 
large number of letters horn Porter to his wife, 
many of which are printed in full by Fonblsnque; 
notee and copies of other letters kindly aimplied 
by Mrs. E. B. Tonnsbend,] 0. H. F. 

POBTBE, FEANCIS (d. 1702), Irish 
Franciscan, a native of co. Meath, joined the 
Franciscans, and passed most of his life at 
Borne. He became professor and lecturer, 
and was ultimately president, of the Irish 
College of St. Isidore in that city. He de- 
scribed himeelf in 1093 os ' divine and hi^ 
toriau to his most Serene Majesty of Great 
Britain,' viz. James II. He died in Borne on 
7 April 1702. 

Porter was author of the following very 
rare Latin works: 1_. 'Securis Evonj^elica 
ad Hmresis radices posita, ad Congregationem 
Propaganda Fidei,’ Borne, 1674, ‘ e^tio se- 
ounda novis additionihus aucta et recog- 
nita ; | dedicated to Boger Palmer, lord Oas- 
tlemaine. 2. ‘Palinodiareligionisprmtensm 
Beformatie,’ &c.. Borne, 1079 ; dedicated to 
Cardinal Cybo. 3. ‘ Compendium Annaliom 
Ecclasiosticorum Begui Hibernia, exMbens 
bievem illius descriptionem et succinctam 
Hiatmiam,’ 1090, 4to;_ dedicated to Alex- 
ander yni. It contains an epistle to tha 
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author, hy Francis Echinard, n jesuit, on 
errors in maps of Ireland. Porter lias 
drawn largely on ITsslier and "Ware. The 
last section of the Appendix contains con- 
temporary history down to the end of 1689, 
with an account of the siege of Derry 
(taken from letters written in May, July, 
and September 16s9), and of the Jacobite 
parliament at Dublin, Porter concludes 
with an invective against Luther, as the au- 
thor of all the evils of Ireland. 4._‘ Systems 
Decretorum Dogmaticorum in quo in- 
auperrecensentur prcecipui cujuslihetS«ouli, 
errores, adversi Impumatores orthodox! ; 
item Recursus et Appellationes hactenus ad 
sedem Apostolicam habitse, cum notis his- 
toricis et copiosis indicihus,’ Avignon, 1693, 
fol,; dedicated to Cardinal Spada. This 
work is \ery rare ; was unknown to Ware, 
and was wronglv described by Ilarris in his 
edition of Ware's Irish writers. C. ‘ OpM- 
culum contra vulgares quasdam Prophetias 
de Electionum Summorum Pontiflcum, 
S. Malachi.'e . .'. hactenus falso attributes, 
Gallice primum editum, nunc novis supple- 
mentis auetum et in Latinum idioma trans- 
latum ! adjunctis celebrium Authorum [aib] ' 
reflectionibus et judiciis de Abbatis Joachinu 
Vaticiniis, ejusque Spiritu Prophetieo,’ 
Rome, 1098, Svo. 

[Ware’s Works canoeraing Ireland, ed. Walter 
Harris, 1761, ii. 262; Webb’s Conipend. Irish 
Biography Brit. Mu'. Cat,; Porter’s AVorks; 
liOnndes’s Bibl. M<inual; Hazlitt’s Bibliographi- 
Ccil Collections, 3rd ser. p. 126.] G. Le G. K. 

PORTER, GEOPvGB (1623 P-1688), 
royalist, was the eldest son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.] On 19 June 1641 Charles I 
recommended him to the Earl of Ormonde to 
be allowed to transport a regiment of a thou- 
sand of the disbanded soldiers of the Irish 
army for the service of Spain (CoxE, Sibemia 
Anglicana, iii. 71, App. p. 210). At the com- 
mencement of the ciTu war he appears to 
have served under Prince Rupert, and then 
became commissaiy-general of horse in the 
army of the Earl of Newcastle ( Wabbubtos, 
Prince JRupert, i. 507 ; Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle, ed. 1886, p. 165). In March 1644 
Porterwas engaged in fortifying Lincoln, and 
at the battle of Marston Moor, where he was 
wounded, he held the rank of mojor-general 
of Newcastle's foot (Met. MSS. "Oomm. 9th 
Rep. p. 435 ; ViCABS, God’s Ark, p. 277). 
The parliament sent him to the Tower, but, 
after lengthy negotiations, allowed him to 
be exchanged i^Common^ Journals, iii. 658, 
709, 711 i Tieport on the Duke qf Portlands 
MSS. i. 192-6). On his release Porter be- 
came lieutenant-general and commander of 
the horse in the army of Lord Goring, in the 


west of England. Over Goring he exercised 
an influence which was very harmful to the 
king’s cause ; he ‘ fed his wild humour and 
debauch, and turned his wantonness into riot.’ 
I At IlmiuBter on 9 July 1645 he sulfered 
Goring’s cavalry to be surprised and routed 
by Massey. Goring indignantly declared that 
he deserved ‘ to te pistolled for his negli- 
gcnce or cowardice,’ and a few weeks later 
told Hyde that he suspected Porter ol 
treachery as w'ell as negligence, and was re- 
solved to be quit of him (Oabti;, OriginalLet- 
ters, i. 131 ; BtrLSTBOnn, Memoirs, pp. 135, 
137, 141). His final verdict was that ‘his 
brother-in-law was the best company, but 
the worst officer that ever served the king.’ 
Though Goring took no steps to deprive 
Porter of his command, the character of the 
latter was utterly discredited by a quarrel 
between him and Colonel Tuke, arising out 
of an intrigue about promotion (ii. pp, 187, 
141-7). In November 1046 Porter obtained 
a pass, from. Fairfax, abandoned the king’s 
cause, and went to London (Fonbl 
Ziies of the Lords Strangford, p. 77). Ha 
made lus peace by this treacherous desertion 
to the parliamentary cause, for the House of 
Commons at once remitted the fine of 1,0001 
which the committee for compounding had 
imposed upon him, and passed an ordinance 
for his pardon (Commons' Journals, iv. 486, 
622 ; Calendar of the Committee for Com- 
pounding, p. 1097), 

Porter was extremely quarrelsome, al- 
though his courage was not above suspicion, 
and m 1646 and 1654 his intended duels 
were prevented by official intervention 
fords’ Journals, viu. 318, 338 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1664, p. 437). In 1069 he was 
engaged in the plots for the restoration of 
Charles II, but was not trusted by the 
royalists (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 686). 
Nevertheless, after the king’s return, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the oflice of gentleman 
of the privy chamber to the queen-consort 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1064-6, p. 398; 
Aut, Life of Henrietta of Orleans, p. 316). 
He died in 1083. 

Porter married Diana, daughter of George 
Goring, first earl of Norwich, and widow of 
Thomas Covert of Slaugham, Sussex, by 
whom he had three sons and five daughters. 
His daughter Mary married Philip Smyth, 
fourth viscount Strangford. 

[See authorities for PoBinn, Ekdimiow.) 

C. H. F. 

PORTER, GEORGE (ft. 1696), con- 
spirator, is described in all contemporary 
accounts as a Roman catholic, a man of 
pleasure, and a haunter of Jacobite taverns. 
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He may be identical with George, son of j 
Thomas Porter [q. v.] On 10 IJeo. 1084 a 
true bill of manslaughter tvas brought in 
aorainst him for causing the death of Sir 
James Halkett during a fracas at a theatre, 
but he escaped pumshment (cf. Middletex 
County Hecords, iv. 263). In 1088 he tvas a 
captain in Colonel Slingsby’a regiment of 
horse f Dalton, Army Lists, li. 186). In hUay 
1692 he tras mentioned in the proclamation 
as a dangerous Jacobite, but he soon felt it 
safe to return to his old haunts, and in June 
1095 he "was temporarily taken into custody 
for rioting in a Drury Lane tavern and 
drinking Itlng James’s health, jhfter the 
death of Queen Haiy, Porter associated him- 
self moif eloselv with Sir George Barclay, 
Robert Charnocl:, and other Jacobite con- 
.opirators j and in December 1696 the inten- 
tion to secure the person of Wiliam III, 
alive or dead, was communicated to him by 
Charnock. Porter brought his servant Keyes, 
into the plot, and it was he who, with much 
ingenuity, organised the details of the plan, 
bv which AV illiam was to be surprised in 
his coach in a miry lane between Chiswick 
and Tumham Green, while his guard was 
straggling after the passage of Queeiisferry. 
It was arranged that Porter should be one 
of the three leaders of the attack upon the 
guards. On the eve of the intended assassi- 
nation, 21 Feb. 1098, the conspirators as- 
sembled in the lodging that Porter shared 
with Charnock in Norfolk Street, Strand. 
The plot having been revealed, Porter and 
Keyes were pursued by the hue and cry and 
raptured at Leatberhcad. Fortunate^ for 
Porter, Sir Thomas Prendergast [q. v.}, the in- 
former, who was under great obligation to 
him, stipulated for his friend’s life. Porter 
basely turned king’s evidence, and thus pro- 
cured his pardon and a grant from the 
exchequer (1 Aug. 1696). His testimony 
greatly facilitated the conviction of Cliar- 
nook, King, Friend, _ Parkyns, Eookwood, 
Cranboume, and Lowicke. More abominable 
was Porter’s betrayal of his servant Keyes, 
whom he had inveigled into the plot. 

In November 1696 Sir John Fenwick was 
£0 alarmed at the amount of information 
possessed by Porter as to the ramifications 
of this and previous plots, that ho made a 
strenuous effort to get him out of the coun- 
try. On condition that he forthwith trans- 
ported himself to France, he promised Porter 
three hundred ^ineas down, a handsome 
annuity, and a :^e pardon from James. The 
negotiations were conducted through a bar- 
ber named Clancy. Porter reported the in- 
trigue to the authorities at Whitehall. On 
the day proposed for his departure to Fiance 
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he met Clancy by arrangement at a tavern 
in Covent Garden. At a given signal Clancy 
was arrested, and siibsequently coni icted and 
pilloried. Later in the month Porter gave 
evidence against Fenwick (LriTR'EtL, iv. 
140 sq.) He probably retired at the end of 
the year upon substantial earnings. In June 
1697 a woman was suborned to bring a scan- 
dalous charge against him. His successes 
doubtless excited the envy of the con&o- 
temity of professional scoundrels to which 
he belonged. 

[Luttrell's Diary, vols. i. ii. hi. end i v. passim ; 
Macaulay's Hist, of England, chap, xxi.; Boyer's 
William III, pp. 448-6fl ; Burnet’s Own Time, 
1766, hi. 232-6; Life of James II, h. S48; 
Ranke’s Hist, of Englatid, v. 123; Howell's 
State Trials, xhi. See also arts. Barcut, Sir 
Geuuoe; Cuabnocx, Robert; Farkxxs, Sib 
William.] T. S. 

PORTER, Sib GEORGE IIORNIDGE 
(1822-1895), surgeon, born in Kildare Street, 
Dublin, on 24 Nov. 1822, was the only son 
of AVilliam Henbl Pobteb (1790-1861), 
by his wife Jane (Hornidge) of Blessiiigton, 
CO. AA'icklow. The father, son of AA'illiam 
Porter of Rathfamham, co. Dublin, was pre- 
sident of the Irish College of Surgeons in 
1888, and professor of surgery in the College 
of Surgeons school of medicine in Dublin. 
He was a very popular teacher in the times 
when the old system was in vogue by which 
apprenticeship to a well-known surgeon was 
one of the portals to the profession of su> 
gery. He was also a good anatomist, and 
made occasional contributions to surgical 
literature, some of which were of distinct 
merit. An operation on the femoral artery 
called Porter’s, now, however, rarely prac- 
tised, owes its name to him. A brother, 
Frank Thorpe Porter, stipendiary magistrate 
at Dublin and raconteur, wrote ‘ Grand Juries 
in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1840, and a well-known 
book of anecdotes, ‘ The Recollections of an 
Irish Police Magistrate ' (2nd edit. 1876). 

George Hornidge Porter studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated M.D. 
at the CoRege of Surgeons, Ireland. In 1844 
he became a fellow of the latter body, and in 
1849 was elected surgeon to the Meath Hos- 
pital, Dublin, to which institution his father 
was attached in the same capacity. He early 
attained the reputation of a bold and success- 
ful operator. He contributed to the medical 
papers, chiefly to the Dublin ' Journal of 
Medical Science^’ ma:^ records of suigical 
cases and operations. He was a man of popu- 
lar manner, and ambitions of social distinc- 
tion, and was for manv years one of the best 
known men in his native city. He was pre- 
sident of the College of Surgeons of Ireland 
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durinff 1868-9, and for a long time n mem- 
her of the council of that college, "where he 
exercised great personal influence. In 1869 
he Tras anointed surgeon-in-otdinary to the 
queen in toeland. He was knighted in 1833, 
and received a baronetcy in 1889_ in recog- 
nition of his distinguished professional posi- 
tion. The university of Dublin conferred 
upon him in 1873 the honorary degree of 
master of surgery, and in 1891 the post of 
regius professor of surgery. The university 
of Glasgow gave him in 1888 the honorary 
degree of LL.D. In his earlier years he 
qnently gave expert evidence in the coroner's 
court, and in 1882 he was one of those who 
were called upon to examine the bodies of 
Lord Frederick CavendishandThomas Henry 
Burke, who were murdered in the Phoenix 
Park. Sir George Porter was attached to 
many of the Dublin hospitals in an honorary 
or consulting capacity, and was an active 
member of numerous charitable and other 
boards. He acquired by purchase landed 
property in co. Wexford, and was proud of 
his position as a country gentleman, and 
especially of being high sheriff of the county, 
He died of heart-disease at his residence, 
Merrion Squar^ Dublin, on 16 June 1895. 

He married Julia, daughter of Isaac Bond 
of Flimby, Cumberland, by whom he had 
one son. 

[Cameron's Hist, at the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland ; Ormsby'a Hist, of the Heath Hos- 
pital; obituary notices in British Medical Jour- 
nal and Lancet, June 189S.] C. H. 

POETBB, GEORGE RICHARDSON 
(1792-1862),statistician, the sou of aLondon 
merchant, was bom in London in 1792. Fail- 
ing in husiness as a sugar-broker, he devoted 
himself to economics and statistics, and in 
1831 contributed an essay on life assurance 
to Charles Knight's * Companion to the Al- 
• manac.’ When, in 1832, Knight declined 
^lOrd Auckland's invitation to digest for the 
of trade the information contained in 
boiaoi^arliamentary reports and papers, he 
the 'mended Porter for the task. Porter 
fecon^^^ d scope for the exercise of his powers 
nowha°'“*"i8tleian, and in 1834 the statistical 
a stai*^^nt of the hoard of trade was per- 
departme,™*' established under his supervision. 
®>ttnent]y'®“> ■? was appointed senior member of 
In 1840 it dmartment of the same board, 

the r^wa Dord Clarendon obtained for 
??d I'n jg “iap|j 5 ;(.iQjj secretary of the 

^ the p “B*'^cession to John MacGregor [q.v,] 
Ward in jif, nnn&imerationwas at flrat inadequate, 
fflrter’sreiff^Jnpately received l,000f. a year as 
out Jig loa-itgtistieai department, l,200i. as 
“06/ of the of the railway department, 

ssnior memli®® ** jnint secretary of the hoard of 
®nd 1,500/,^ 


trade. He was one of the promoters, in 183 J, 
of the Statistical Society, of which ho be- 
came vice-president and treasurer in 1841. 
and he took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of section F of the British Asso- 
ciation. He was also an honorary member 
of the Statistical Society of Ulster, corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France, 
and fellow of the Royal Society. He died 
on 3 Sept. 1862 at Tunbridge Welle, and 
was buried there. The immediate cause of 
his death was a gnat’s sting on the knee, 
which caused mortification. There is an en- 
graved portrait of him in the rooms of the 
Statistical Society, Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don, W.O. 

Porter was a liberal in politics, a zealous 
free-trader, and an able ouioial. His best- 
known work ‘ The Pri^eas of the Nation ia 
its various Social and Economical Relations, 
from the beginningof the NinetoenthCenturv 
.to the present time’ (3 vols. London, 1886-43, 
cr, 8vo ; 1 vol. London, 1838, 8vo ; 1847, 8voj 
1851, 8vo), is an invaluable record of the flrat 
half of the nineteenth centuiy. It is remark- 
able for the accuracy and Ino variety of its 
information, and for the skill with which the 
results of statistical inquiry are presented, 
Besides tracts and papers on statistical sub- 
jects in Lardner's ‘ Dabinet Oyolopmdia,’ the 
‘ Jornnal of the Statistical Society,’ and the 
* Proceedings of the British Association,’ 
Porter pubhshedi 1, ‘The Effect of Restrio' 
tious on the Importation of Corn, considered 
with reference to Landowners, Farmers, aad 
Laboiuers,’ London, 1839, Bvo. 2. 'The 
Nature and Projicrties of the Sugar Cane . . .’ 
2nd edition, with an additional chapter on 
the manufacture of sugar from beetroot, Lon- 
don, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘The Tropical Agi'ieul- 
tiirist : a Practical Treatise on the Gultira- 
tion and Management of various Productions 
suited to Tropical Climates.’ 4. ‘Popular 
Fallacies r^arding General Interests r^beiag 
a Translation of the "Sophismos !&aito- 
miques"’ [of F. Bastiat], &o., 1846, 16moj 
1840, 16mo. 6. 'A Manual of Statistics 
(Section 15 of the ‘ Admiralty Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry,’ edited by Sir John Frede- 
rick William Herschel, 1849, 12mo ; 18S1, 
8vo) j another edition, revised by William 
Newmarok, 1869, 8vo. 

PoBTDB, Sajuh (1791-1802), writer on 
education, vrife of the above, was the daugh- 
ter of Abraham Rloordo, and sister of David 
Riiiardo_[q. vj She died on 13 Sept. 1862at 
West Hill, Wandsworth, aged 71. She pnh- 
lisbed; 1. 'Conversations on Arithmetic,’ 
London, 1836, 12mo j new edition, with the 
title ‘Rational Arithmetic,’ &e., London, 
1862, 12mo. 2. ‘ On Infant Schools for the 
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Upper and Jliddle Classes’ (Central Society 
of Education, second publication, 1838, 
ISmo). 3. ‘ The E-^pediency and the Means 
of elevating the Profession of the Educator 
in public estimation,’ 1839, 12mo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1882 ii. 427-9, 1862 li. 809: 
Annual Begjster, 1852, p. SOS; Journal of the 
Statistical Society, 1863, pp, 97, S8; Athenisum; 
Waller’s Imperial Dictionary, iii. 394 ; M'Unl- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy, pp. 80, 
220, 222.1 W. A. S. EL 

POETEE, HENEY (^. ld99), dramatist, 
is frequently referred to in Henslowe’s ‘ Diary ’ 
between 16 Dec. 1596 and '28 1599. 

On 30 May 1598 Henslowo paid 41 to Thomas 
Dow ton and Mr. Porter for the play called 
‘ Love Prevented.' On 18 Aim. 1698 Hens- 
lowe bought the play called ‘ Hot Anger soon 
Cold,’ by Porter, Chettle, and Jonson. On 
22 Dec. 1598 he bought the second part of 
Porter’s ‘ Two Ai^ry Women of Abington.’ 
On 28 Peb. 1699 Porter promised Henslowe 
all his compositions, whether written alone 
or in collaboration, for a loan of 40s., being 
earnest-monev for his ‘Two Merry Women 
of Ahingtnn,’ On 4 March 1699 Henslowe 
paid for ‘ The Spencers ’ by Porter and Chettle. 
jiany small money advances followed. Fran- 
cis Meres, in his ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1598), 
mentions Porter as a leading dramatist. One 
of Weever's epigrams (1698), addressed ‘ ad 
Henricum Porter,’ describes a man of mature 
age, but he is probably addressing another 
Henry Porter who graduated bachelor of 
music from Christ Church, O.xford, in July 
1600, and was father of Walter Porter [q. v!] 

Of the five plays mentioned above, the only 
one extant is ‘ The Pleasant Historie of the 
two Angrie Women of Abington, With the 
humorous mirth of Dicic Coomes and Nicholas 
Proverbes, two Serving men. As it was 
lately playde by the Eight Honorable the 
Earle of Nottingham, Lord High Admirall, 
his servants. By Henry Porter, Gent.,’ Lon- 
don, 1699, 4to. A second edition, in quarto, 
was issued in the same year. The play 
has been edited by Alexander Dyce for the 
Percy Society in 1841, by WUliam Carew 
Hazlitt, in vol. vii. of Dodsley’a ‘ Old Plays ’ 
j4th edit, 1874), and by Mr. Havelock Ellis 
in ‘ Kero and other Plays,’ Mermaid Series, 
1888. Charles Lamb gave extracts from it 
among his selections from the ‘ GarrickPlays’ 
(Bohn’s edit. 1854, p. 432), and judged it 
‘ no whit inferior to either the “ (jomedy of 
Errors” or the “ Taming of the Shrew.” . . . 
Its night scenes are peculiarly sprightly and 
wakeM, the versification unencumtered, and 
rich with compound epithets.’ 

[Hunter’s Ohorus Vatina, ii. 302 (Addit. MS. 
24188} ; Fleay’s Biographical Chron. of the Eng- 
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Hsh Drama, 1339-1642, ii. 162; Eleny's Hist, of 
the Stage, p. 107 ; and editions of Dyee, H.izlitt, 
and Ellis quoted above.] B. B. 

POETEE, SiK JAMES (1710-1786), 
diplomatist, was born in Dublin in 1710. 
His father, whose original name was La 
Eochc, was captain of a troop of horse 
nnder J ames H. His mother was the eldest 
daughter of Isaye d'Aubus or Daubuz, a 
French protestant refugee, and sister of tho 
llav. Charles Daubuz, vicar of Brotherton 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. She dind 
on 7 Jan. 1753. On the failure of James IPs 
campaign in L-eland La Eoche assumed the 
name of Porter. After a slight education 
yovmg Porter was placed in a house of busi- 
ness in the city of London. During his leisure 
hours he ‘assiduously studied mathematics, 
and to a moderate knowledge of Latin added 
a perfect acquaintance with the French and 
Italian languages ’ {MeTnoir, p. 4). He also 

S I a deWing society, called the ‘ Robin 
,’ where he distinguished himself as a 
speaker. Through his friend Richard Adams, 
who afterwards became recorder of the city 
of London and a baron of the exchequer. 
Porter was introduced to Lord Carteret, by 
whom he was employed on several con- 
fidential missions in matters connected with 
continental commerce. While in Germany 
in 1780 Porter paid a visit to Count Zinzen- 
dorff’s Moravian settlement near Leipzig, of 
which he has left an interesting account 
( Turkeif, its History and Proyress, vol. i. App, 
pp. 366-71). In 1741 he was employed at 
the comb of Vienna, and assisted Sir Thomas 
Robinson (1093-1770) [q. v.] in the negotia- 
tions between Austria and Prussia. In the fol- 
lowing year he was again sent out to Vienna 
on a special mission to Maria Theresa (i3. 
vol. i. App. pp. 406-97). On 22 Sept. 1746 ha 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople 
{London Gazette, 1746, No. 8573], where ha 
remained until May 1762. On 7 May 1783 
he was appointed ministeivplenipolentiary 
at the court of Brussels {ib. 1763, No. 10310). 
He was knighted on 21 Sept, following (I'A. 
1763, No. 10350), having refused, it is said, 
the offer of a baronetcy. Finding the ex- 
penses of his position at Brussels beyond his 
means, he resigned his mst in 1763 and re- 
turned to England, where he divided his 
time between London and Ham, and devoted 
himself to the cultivation of science and 
literature. Porter, who was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, declined to be nominated 
president in 1768, ‘not feeling himself of 
sufficient consequence or rich enough to live 
in such a style as he conceived that the 
president of such a society should maintain ' 
{Memoir, p, 11). In the same year he pub- 
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listed anonymouslv hia ‘ Observations on 
tbeIlelipon,Law. (jovernment.andMnnnera 
rf the Turks,’ London, Svo, 2 vols. (‘ Second 
Edition ... To wbicb js added_ the State 
of tbe Turkisb Trade from its Origin to tbe 
Present Time,' London, 1771, 8to). Porter 
died in Great Jlarlborougb Street, London, 
on 9 Dec. 1770. aged 66. 

He married, in 3 7. w, Claiissa Catherine, 
fldest daughter of Elbert, second baron de 
Hochepietfl of the kingdom of Hungary), the 
Dutch ambassador at Constantinople, by 
■whom he had five children, viz. ; (1) Jolin 
Elbert, -who died an infant at Pera in 1736. 
(2) Anna Margaretta. bom atPeraon 4 April 
1758, ■who became the second wife of John 
Larpent [q. v.], and died on 4 ^nrch 1832. 
(31 (’enrge, born at Pera on 23 April 1760, a 
lieutenant-general in the armv, 'who suc- 
ceeded as sivtb Baron de Itochepifcd in 
February 1819. and bv royal license dated 
the 6th day of May following a=snmed the 
surname and arms of De Hochepied in lieu 
of Porter {Ivndon Gazette, 1819, pt. i. 
p. 842) ; by a further license, dated o Oct. 
1819, he o^t.ained permission for himself and 
his t'wo nephews, John James and George 
Gerard, sons of his sister Anna Margaretta, 
to hear the title in England (iS. 1819, pt. ii. 
p. 1766). He represented Stockhrldge in the 
House of Commons from February 1793 to 
February 1820. He married, on 1 Sept. 
1802, Henrietta, •widow of Richard, first earl 
Grosvenor, and daughter of Henry Vernon of 
Hilton Park, Staffordshire, and died on 
26 March 1''28, without leaving issue. 
(4) Sophia Alhertini, who died unmarried, 
ffi) Clarissa Catherine, bom at Brussels in 
December 1764; she married, on 16 Jan. 
1798, the Right Hon. James Trail, secretary 
of state fo” Ireland, and died at Clifton on 
7 April lb3a. 

Sir M’illiam Jones speaks of Porter in the 
highest terms, and asserts that during his 
embassy at Constantinople ‘ the interests of 
our mercantile body were never better 
secured, nor tbe honour of our nation better 
supported ’ ( Works, 1799, 4to, iv. 6 ), Three 
of Porter’s letter-hooks are in the possession 
of Mr, George A. Aitken {Sisi. itfSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. pt. iv. pp. 334-42), and a 
number of his despatches are preserved in the 
K^rd Office {State Papers, Turkey, Bundles 
33 to 43). He is said to have ■written a pam- 
phlet against,the partition of Poland, vmch 
■was suppressed at the request of the govern- 
ment (Memoir, p, 11). lie ■was the author 
of the following three papers, which were 
printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
of the Royal .Society: 1. 'On the several 
Earthquakes felt at Constantinople’ (xlix. 


115). 3. ‘ New Astronomical and Physical 
Observations made in Asia,’ &c. ([xliv, 251), 
3. ‘ Observations on the Transit of Venus 
made at Constantinople' (lii. 226). His 
grandson, Sir George Gerard de Hochepied 
Larpent [q. v.], published in 1854 (2 vols.) 
‘ Turkey : its lliatory and Progress, from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir James 
Porter . . . continued to the present time, -with 
a Memoir.’ A portrait of Porter forms the 
frontispiece to the first volume. 

[Authorities quoted in the text ; Athenxms, 
21 Oct. 1854, pp. 1259-60 ; Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from France, 1886, i. 639-40, S94-5; 
Bnrkc's Peerage, &c., 1894, pp. 830, 1568; 
Foster’s BaroneMge, 1881, p. 374; Gent. Mag. 
1776 p. 679, 1798 pt, i. p. 83, 1802 pt, ji,p. 876, 
1828 pt. i. pp. 188-9, 304, 1882 pt. i. p. 286, 
1833, pt. i. p. 380; Ann. Eeg. 1776, p. 230; 
Notts and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 67, 114, vii. 128, 
313, 8th ser. v. 387 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. E. 

PORTER, J-LMES (1763-1798), author 
of ‘Billy Bluff,’ son of Alexander Porter, was 
' bom in 1753 at Tamna "Wood, near Ballin- 
drait, CO. Donegal. His fa&erwas a farmer 
and owner of a flax-scutebing mill. James 
j was the eldest of eight children. On his 
I father’s death [about 1773) he gave up the 
farm and mill to n yoimger brother, and 
engaged himself os a schoolmaster at Dromore, 
CO. Do'wn. In 1780 he married, and removed 
to a school at Drogheda. Designing to enter 
the Presbyterian ministry, he xvent to Glas- 
gow as a divinity student fapparontly in 
1784); and, having finished a two j^ears’ 
course, -was licensed, in 1786 or 1787, by 
Bonror presbytery. After being an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the preshy terian congre- 
gation of Ballindrait, he received, through 
the good offices of Robert Black, D.D. [q. v.i, 
a call to Greyabhey (local pronunciation, 
Giyba), co. Down, ■where he was ordained by 
Bangor presbytery on 31 July 1787. No sut- 
scription was required of him, and the test 
, questions, drawn u_p by Andrew Craig, were 
, Arian in complexion. His professional in- 
come did not exceed 60/,; hence he supple- 
mented his resources by farming. Having 
mechanical tastes, he fitted up a workshop, 
and constructed models of improved farming 
implements. By this and oth er means he did 
much to promote the physical wellbeing of 
his flock, to whom he was in all respects an 
assiduous pastor. Heis said to have oeen an 
Arian, hut there seems no evidence of his 
attachment to a special school of theology. 

Porter had joined the volunteer movement 
which began m 1778, but took no promineut 
part in connection with it. He was not a 
I United Irishman, nor was he publicly known 
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as a politician till after the si^pre&sion of the 
Tolunteer movement by the Convention Act 
of 1793. One efteet of this arbiti-ary measure 
■was to thro'w into alliance ■with the secret 
society of United Irishmen those ■who, like 
Porter, were in favour of pai'liamentary re- 
form and catholic emancipation, but were 
now debarred from the holding of open meet- 
ings for the agitation of constitutional re- 
forms. Porter in 1794 became a contributor 
to the ‘Xorthem Star,’ founded in 1792 by 
Samuel Neilson [q. v.] For this paper ho 
wrote anonymously a number of patriotic 
songs, which were afterwards reprinted in 
‘ Paddy’s Resource.’ In 1706 he contributed 
a famous series of seven letters by ‘A Pres- 
bjterian.’ The first, dated 21 May, was 
published in the number for 27-30 May. 
They were at once reprinted, with the title 
* BiUy Bluff and Squire Firebrand,’ Belfast, 
1790, 8vo (of numerous later editions the 
best is Belfast, 1816, 12mo, coutainiug also 
the songs). This admirable satire deserves 
the popularity which it still enjoys in Ulster. 
The characters are broadly drawn, with a 
rollicking humour which is exceedingly 
effective without being malicious ; the system 
of feudal tyranny and local espionage is 
drawn from the life. "Witherow well says 
that ‘ in these pages of a small pamphlet there 
is, on the whole, a truer picture of country 
life in Ireland in the lost decade of the 
eighteenth century than in many volumes, 
each ten times its size.’ The good “Withetow 
laments that the exigencies of realism com- 
elled a divine to represent a County Dorm 
ialogue (of that date ) as * interlarded with 
oaths,’ which fail to please ' ajpave and sober 
reader.’ The original of ‘ ffilly Bluff’ was 
"William Lo'wry, bailiff on the Greyabbey 
estate; ‘Lord Mountmumble’ was Robert 
Stewart,thenbaron Stewart of Moimtstewart, 
afterwards first marquis of Londonderry 
[q. V.] j ‘ Squire Firebrand ’ was Hugh Mont- 
gomery of Rosemount, proprietor of the Qrey- 
abbey estate (so, correctly, Classon Porter 
and Killen ; Madden and "Witherow erro- 
neously identify ‘Squire Firebrand’ with 
John Cleland, rector (1789-1809) of New- 
townords, co. Uomi, and agent of the Mount- 
stewart estate). 

Later in 1796 Porter, whose name was 
now ahousehold word in Ulster, went through 
the province on a lecturing tour. His subject 
was natural philosophy ; he showed experi- 
ments ■with an electric battery and model 
balloons. He had previously given similar 
lectures in his own neighbourhood, and there 
is no reason for supposing that he now had 
any object in view apart from the advance- 
ment of popular culture, though the authori- 


ties suspected that his lectures were the 
pretext for a political mission. He had 
■written for the ‘ Northern Star ’ with the 
signature ‘ A Man of Ulster,’ and he 'oegan 
another series of letters on 23 Dec. 1796. 
addressed, with the signature of ‘ Sydney,’ 
to Arthur Hill, second marquis of Down- 
shire. In these he attacked the policy of 
Pitt with extraordinary vehemence, and the 
publication of the paper was for some time 
suspended by the authorities. Meanwhile, 
on Thursday, 16 Feb., the government fast- 
day of thanksgiving for ‘ the late pro'ridential 
storm which dispersed the French fleet off 
Bontry Buy,’ Porter preached at Qreyahbey 
a sermon, which was published with the title 
‘"Wind and '^’'eatbBr,' Belfast, 1767, 8vo. 
This, which was perhaps the most remark- 
able discourse ever printed by an Irish 
divine, is a sustained effort of irony, sug- 
gested by the text, ‘I’e walked according 
to . . . the prince of the power of the air ' 
(£ph. ii. 2). Its hterary merit is considei- 
ahle. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1793 
Porter was a marked man ; a large rewaril 
was offered for his apprehension. There is 
no evidence of any Icnowledge on his part of 
the plans of the insurgents ; it is certain that 
he committed no overt act of rebellion, and 
aU his published counsels were for peaceable 
measures of constitutional redress. He with- 
drew for safety to the house of Johnson of 
Ballydoonan, two miles from Greyabbey, and 
afterwards smight concealment in a cottage 
among the Mourne mountains, on the verge 
of his parish. Here he was arrested in June 
1798, and taken to Belfast, but removed to 
Ne'wtO'wnards fortrial by court-martial. The 
charge against him was that he had been 
present with a party of insurgents who, be- 
tween 9 and 11 June, having intercepted 
the moil between Belfast and Saintfield, co. 
Down,had read a despatch from the com- 
manding officer at Beffast to a subordinate 
at POTtafeiry, co. Doivn. The postboy from 
whom the despatch had been taken could 
notidentifyhim; but a United Irishman, who 
had turned informer, swore to his guilt. 
Porter’s cross-examination of this infamous 
■witness was interrupted. He made an im- 
pressive appeal to &e court, affirming his 
innocence, and referring tohis own character 
as that of a man ‘ who, in the course of a 
laborious and active life, never concealed his 
sentiments.’ He was sentenced to be hanged 
and quartered. His wife was told by the 
militarv authorities that Londonderry could 
suspend the execution. "Withher sevenchil- 
dren, the youngest eight months old, she 
! made her way to Mountstewart, London- 
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jerry’s daughters hud attended Porter’s scien- 
tific lectures : and one of them, Lady Eliza- 
beth Mary (d. 1798), an invalid, who -was 
expecting her own. death, undertook to inter- 
cede with her father. Londonderry could not 
forgive the satire of ‘ Lord Mountmumble.’ 
Tradition has it that Mrs. Porter w^laid his 
lordship’s carriage, in a vain hope or prevail- 
ing by personal entreaty, but Londonderry 
bade thecoachman ‘drive on.’ The sentence, 
however, was mitigated by remission of the 
order for quartering. ‘ Then,’ said Porter to 
his wife, ‘ I shall he at home to-night.’ He 
was executed on 2 July 1798, on a green 
knoU, close to the road which led from his 
meeting-house to his dwelhng, and in full 
view ol both. At the gallows he sang the 
85th Psahn and prayed ; his wife was with 
him to the last. He was buried in the abbey 
churchyard at Greyabhey : a flat tombstone 
gives his age ‘45 years.’ He is described as 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 
Henry Jlontgomery, LL.D. [q.v.], who as a 
hoy had seen him, speaks of him" as ‘ distin- 
guished for an agreeable address.’ He was a 
collector of books, and his scientific apparatus 
was unrivalled in the north of Ireland in his 
day. He married, in 1780, Anna Knox of 
Dromore, who died in Belfast on 8 Kor. 1828. 
Her right to an annuity from the widows’ 
fund was for some time in doubt ,■ it was 
paid (with arrears) from 1800. Of his five 
daughters, the eldest, Ellen Anne, married 
John Co^rane Wightman, presbyterion 
ministerof Holywood, co. Down ; the second, 
Matilda, married AndrewQouay,pre3hyterian 
minister of Ballywalter, co. Down, and was 
the mother of Aie.xander Porter Goudy,D.D. 

v.] ; the fourth, Isabella, married James 
Templeton, presbyterian minister of Bally- 
walter i the fifth, Sophia, married WiUiam 
D. Henderson, esq., Belfast. 

Porter's eldest son, Alexander, is stated 
by a questionable local tradition to have 
carried a stand of colours .at the battle of 
Ballynabinch (12 June 1798). being then 
fourteen years of age ; and the story runs 
that he fled to Tamna ‘IVood, and was, there 
recognised (but not betrayed) by a soldier of 
the Armagh militia. He migrated to Loui- 
siana, of which state he became a senaror, 
and he died there on 13 Jan. 1{544. Another 
son, James, became attorney-general of Loui- 
siana (see Appleiox, Cydop.of Amer. Biogr.) 

[The best account of Porter is to he found in 
Classon Porter's Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches, 1883, pp. 16 et seq. See also Mont- 
gomeiy’s Outlines of the History of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, in the Irish Unitarim 
Magizine, 1847, pp. 331 et seq.; Maddens 
Umted Irishm>n, 3m ser. i 860 et seq., 4th ser. , 


1860, p. 20 ; Reid’s Hist. Pi esh. Church in 
1SS6, Ireland (Killen), 1867, ii<. 396; IVebb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 1878, p. 440; 
Witherow's HLt. and Lit. Mem of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, 1880, ii. 293 et seq.- 
Killer’s Hist. Congr. Presb. Church in Irekudl 
1886, p. 167 : Appleton's CyclopEcdiu of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1888, v. 71 ; file of the Northern 
Star in Linenhall Libr.iry, Belfast ; manuscript 
ordination service for Porter, in Craig’s auto- 
graph, in the pos^ebsion of Miss M’Alester, 
Holywood, CO. Down; information from Mies 
Matilda Goody, per Henry Heidman, esq.] 

A. G 

POE.TEB, JANE (1776-1850), novelist, 
was sister of Anna Maria Porter [q. v.] and 
of Sir Hohert Her Porter [q. vj Their 
mother, left a widow in 1779, removed with 
her children from Durham to Edinburgh. The 
little girls were sent to a school there kept bv 
George Fulton. Their progi’ess was rapid. 
"Walter Scott, then a boy, was a frequent 
visitor at their house, and he and a poor wo- 
man of unusual intelligence, named Luckie 
Forbes, delighted them with fairy tales or 
stories of the borders. Jane’s love of study 
often led her to rise at 4 i.M., and, while 
still a girl, she read the 'Faerie Queens,' 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and many tales of chi- 
valry. Northoote made a sketch of her, her 
sister, and brother Bobert, while children, 
reading and drawing in a Gothic chamber 
(rf. Oenf. Mao. No. 102, pt. ii. p, 578). In 
1797 she and Anna Mm-ia mded Thomas 
Frognall Dibdm in the conduct of a short- 
lived periodical called ' The Quiz.’ 

Before 1803 the family removed to Lon- 
don, where they occupied a house, 16 Great 
Newport Street, once tenanted by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds. They came to know, through 
their brother Eotiert, the artiste "West, Flax- 
man, and Northcote, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, besides many naval and military 
veterans, friends of their father. In London 
Jane wrote her fii'st romance, an. exciting but 
carefully written story of a Polish exile, 
‘Tbaddeus of Warsaw.’ In it she incorporated 
some reminiscencee of the early struggles of 
John Sell Cotznan [fl-v,], to whom her bro- 
ther Boheit had introduced her (ItoekT, 

‘ 0/d Water-colour' Society, i. 101), and free 
use_ was made of the characters of others of 
their friends. When the manuscript was 
shown to on old acquaintance, Owen Bees 
(of the firm of Longman & Co.), he at 
once ottered to publish it. It appeared in 
four volumes in 1803, with a dedication to 
Sir Sidney Smith, and had a rapid success. 
\Yhile it was winning its reputation, Jane 
Porter and her sister were invited to visit 
the eccentric John James Hamilton, flirst 
marquis of Abercorn ; and, when Jane re- 
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plied that she could not afford the expense thatthisboolcwasthehegetterofthe'WaTer- 
of travelling, a cheque was sent._ Although ley novels must he regarded as apocrjphal. 
Miss Porter was of prepossessing appear- The hook has retained its popularity (it was 
ance, Lord Ahercorn had anticipated gimter reprinted nine times between ltil6 and 
personal charms in his visitors, and being 1882), and is one of the few historical novels 
disappointed by a_ secret view he took of prior to ' Waverley ’ that have lived, 
them on their arrival, he ungallantly left In 1815 appeared, in three volumes, ‘ The 
his wife to receive them without _ his aid Pastor's Fireside,' a novel dealing with the 
(TiTiOE, Jlaydon, iii. 17-18). Maginn con- later Stuarts ; a second edition was published 
eidered'Thaddeus’ the best and most endur- in 1817, and later ones in 1833 (2 vols.), 
ing of Miss Porter’s works. By 1810 it had 1866, and 1880. 

leached a ninth edition. Translated into Miss Porter now tmuied to the stage and 
German, it fell into the hands of Kosciusko, wrote a play, ‘ Egmont, or the Eve of St. 
the Polish patriot, who sent Miss Porter ez- Aly-ne.’ It was submitted to Kean, who 
pressions oi approval. A relative of Kos- praised it, hut his feUow-actors thought less 
ciusko presented her with a gold ring con- well of it; and it seems never to have been 
tabling the general’s portrait ; and the tenth either acted or printed. On 6 Eeh. 1810 a 
edition, 1819, was inscribed to his memory, tragedy by her called ‘Switzerland’ wasacted 
In recognition of her literary power Miss at Drury'Lane with Kean in the principal. 
Porter was made a lady of the chapter of St. and Henry Kemble in a subordinate, part. It 
Joachim by the king of Wiirtemberg. Later was so heartily condemned that the manager 
editions appeared in 1831 (with a new and had to come forward and announce itswith- 
valuable preface), 1840, 1860, and 1868. drawal (P/acAicood’a Map. iv, 714 ; Gbnesi, 
Jana Porter’s second and most notable Sht. of the Stage, ym. 683). ‘Miss Porter 
novel, ' The Scottish Chiefs,’ was composed is sick too,’ wrote Miss Mitford on 6 July 
within a j ear, and was pubhshed in five 1820, ‘ of her condemned play. I have not 
volumes in 1810. Its subject is the fortimes much pity for her. Her disease is wounded 
of William ‘Wallace, the Scottish patriot, of vanity.’ 'Maoready mentions a new tragedy 
whom she had heard stories inker childhood in wmch Kean played at Drury Lane on 
feom Luokie Forbes. In preparing the 28 Jan. 1822, ‘ Owen, Prince of Powys,’ 
romance she sought information in all direc- ‘written, I believe, by Miss Jane Porter — ^a 
tions, The old poem on the subject, by sad failure’ (Jlemmiscences, i. 233). 

Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry), was | 'Through Dr. Adam Clarke [q. r.J, the- 
doubtless known to her. Campbell the poet king’s litoarian, who was among Miss Po> 
sent her a sketch of Wallace’s life, and re- ter’s acquaintances, George lY suggested the 
commended books for her to read. Miss subjectof her next work, ‘Duke Christian of 
Porter dedicated to him the third edition Luneburg, or Traditions of the Harz.’ Clarke 
(1816). He first met her in 1833, ondspoke supplied Miss Porter with authorities ; itwas 
of her as ‘ a pleasing woman ’ (Beatiie, Z^e published in three volumes in 1824, and de- 
qf Cam^hell, iii. 14:6). ‘The Scottish Cldefs’ dicated to the king, who expressed satis- 
had an immense success in Scotland. Trans- faction with it. 

lated into German andHuesian, it won Euro- lu 1831 was published, in three volumes, 
pean fame, was proscribed by Napoleon (post- ‘Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his 
script to 8rd edit. 1816), and penetrated to Shipwreck and consequent Discovery of cer- 
India. Maginn considered the hero, Wal- tain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with a 
lace ‘a sort of sentimental dandy who faints detail of many extinordinary and highly 
upon occasion, and is revived by lavender- interesting Events of his Life from 1733 to 
water, and throughout the book is tenderly 1749 as written in his own Diary, edited by 
in love ; ’ but Miss Mitford, who commended Jane Porter.’ The book made a great sen- 
Miss Porter’s ‘brilliant colouring,’ declared sation, but is doubtless largely, if not wholly, 
that she scarcely knew ‘ one h4ros do roman fictitious. Miss Porter asserted that the diary 
whom it is possible to admire, except Wol- was genuine, and had been placed in her 
lace’ in Miss Porter’s story (L’Esihanoe, hands by the writer’s family (Notes and 
Vfe of Mies Mitford, i.217). Joanna Bail- Queries, lstaer.v.l0,186,362).Whenpressed 
lie acknowledged her indebtedness to Miss on the matter, she said, ‘ Sir Walter Scott 
Porter, ‘ the able and popular writer,’ when had his great secrot : I must be allowed to 
writing her poem on Wallace in ‘Metrical keep my little one.’ In the preface to the 
Legends ’ (1 821), and quoted in a note a pas- edition of 1841 she refers to a report of the 
sage of ‘ terrific sublimity ’ from ‘ The Scot- Royal Geographical Society to prove that 
tish Chiefs.’ The tradition that Scott ac- the islands were not imaginary. Many ac- 
knowledged in conversation with George lY cepted her statements literally (cf. Hiiii, He- 
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irospeetof a Long Life). But tLe ‘Quarterly 
(No. 48, pp. 601 et sefi-J, ■while commendiuff 
the literary ability of the work, charaoterised 
it as unmingled fiction. According' to an 
inscription in Bristol Cathedral to the me- 
morv of her eldest brother, Hr. W illiam 
Ogifrie Porter, he was the real author ; but 
the inscription, doubtless -written by Jane, is 
not to be wholly trusted ( yotes and Queries, 
ib.) The book was rei«ued in 1832, 1852, 
1S66, 1678, 1679, and lfcb3. 

After the publication of ‘Thaddeus’ in 
1803, and until her mother’s death on 21 June 
1831, Miss Porter resided chiefly at Thames 
Bitton and Esher in Surrey. In May 1812 
Ciabb Robiu'on met her, noted her fine 
figure and interesting face, and was pleased 
by her conveisation {liiarg, i. 200, 201). In 
March 1832 she and her sister settled in Lon- 
don, frequently isiting Bristol, where their 
eldest brother, William Ogilrie Porter, was 
in medical practice. While living in London, 
3Iiss Porter went much into society, und met 
or corresponded with moat of the literary and 
artistic celebrities of her day. Miaginn notes 
her fondness for evening parties, ‘ where she 
generally contrives to be seen patronising 
some sacking lion or lioness.’ In 1833 Lady 
Morgan met her at Lady Stepney’s, and do- 
ficrifaes her os ‘ tall, lank, lean, and lackadai- 
sical . . . and an air of a regular Melpomene ’ 
{Memoirs, ii, 396). In the same year N. P. 
vVillis visited Kenilworth in Miss Porter’s 
company, and wrote to Miss ^litford of ' her 
tall and striking figiue, her noble face . . . still 
possessing the remains of uncommon beauty’ 
{liEi>aiASQ^,Frieudships of M. JR. Miiford, 
i. 295). In 1842 Miss Porter went to St. 
Petersburg to visit her brother Robert, who 
died suddenly very shortly after her arrival. 
She returned to London, and the business of 
her brother's estate, of which she was execu- 
trix, occupied her until 1844. Judging from 
unpublished diaries, she seems to have suf- 
fered great pecuniary diificulty. At the be- 
ginning of 1842, however, she received from 
Mr. Virtue 2101. for 'The Scottish Chiefs,’ and 
in November 1842 501. was granted to her 
from the Literary Fund. Her books had 
a wide circulation in America. In 1844 a 
number of authoi-s, publi.>hers, and book- 
sellers of the United States sent her a rose- 
wood armchair, as a token of their admiru.- 
tion {Gent. Mag. 1845, i. 173), 

She retained her intellectnol faculties 
and serene disposition, and died on 24 May 
1850 at the house of her eldest brother. Dr. 
Porter, in Portland Square, Bristol. In the 
cathedral is a tablet to her memory, and to 
that of her brothers and sister, 

Jane Porter, like her sister, regarded her 


■work very seriously, and believed the exer- 
cise of her literary gifts to he a religious duty. 
’ She was of somc-t^at sombre temperament, 
and S. C. Ilallcalled her ‘IlPenseroso.’ bhe 
was generally admitted to he very handsome. 
Misa Mitford considered her the only lite- 
1 rary lady she had seen who was not fit 
I ‘fora scarecrow’ (L’EsTRiirsB, Life of Min 
' Mitford, ii. 152). A fine portrait of her as a 
canoness was painted by Harlowe, and was 
engraved by Thomson ; it is reproduced in 
' Jordan’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. v. ) 
Another portrait by the same painter and 
the same engraver appears in Burke’s ‘ For- 
1 trait Gallery of Distinguished Females’ (ii. 
71). West painted her as Jephthah’s daugh- 
' ter in a picture that was at Frogmore in 
1834. iiiaclisc drew her in outline for 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ and she there appears 
among Regina’s maids of honour, stirring a 
cup of cofiee { cf. Macirsu, ^Portrait Gallerg, 
p. 336). Dibdin mentions a portrait by Rears- 
ley {Reminiscences, pt. i. p. 176). In an 
altar-piece presented by R. K. Porter to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Jane is painted 
as Faith. 

Besides the works noticed, Miss Porter 
published ‘ Sketch of the Campaign of Count 
A. Suwan-ow Ryminski,’ 1804, and a pre- 
face to 'Young Hearts, by a Recluse,’ 
1834. She also took part with her sister 
Anna Maria in ' Tales round a Winter 
Hearth,’ 2 vols., 1826, and ‘The Field of 
Forty Footsteps,’ 8 vols,, 1828, and contri- 
buted to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Mr. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Amulet,’ and other periodicals. 
Several unpublished works by both the sis- 
ters were sold in 1862, and cannot now bo 
traced, 

[No satisfactory biography of Jane Porter 
exists. Brief accounts occur in El-vrood’s Literary 
Ladies of England, vol. ii. ; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ii. 18i5; Hall’s Book of Memoriss. 
The KerVorter Correspondenco, sold by Sothoby 
in 1853 (ei. Catalogue in the British Museum), 
contained materials for a biography, and was pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas Phillipps of Middle Hill.) 

E. L. 

PORTER or NELSON, JEROME (d. 
lGo2), Benedictine monk, was professed at 
Paris for St. Gregory’s, Douay, on 8 Dec. 
1622, and died at Douay on 17 Nor. 1632, 
(Show, Necrology,^. 3^. 

He -wrote : 1 ‘The Flowers of tho Li\es 
of the most renowned Saincts of the Three 
Kinjgdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Written and collected out of the best 
Authours and Manuscripts of our Nation, 
and distributed according to their Feasts in 
the Oaleudar,’ vol. i. containing the calendar 
to the end of June, Douay, 1632, 4to. Dedl- 
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cated to Tliomas, second and last lord 
Windsor. The second volume, prepared for 
the press by Francis Hull, O.S.B., seems 
never to hai e been published. 2. ‘ The Life 
of tit. Edward, King and Confessor,’ sine 
loco, 1710, 8vo. A new edition, ‘revised 
and corrected by a priest ’ (i.e. 0. J . Bowen), 
appeared at Loudon, 1863, 12mo. 

[Downside Keview, iii. 252, vi. 133; Oliver's 
Cornwall, p. 521 ; 'Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 
p. ICS.] T. 0 . 

PORTER, JOHN SCOTT (1801-1880), 
Irish biblical scholar and Unitarian divine, 
eldest son of William Porter (1774-1843), 
by his first wife, Hary, daughter of Charles 
Scott, was born at Newtownlimavady, co. 
Berry, on 31 Dec. 1801. His fiither, who 
was pre:5byterian minister of Newtown- 
limavady from 1799 till his death, held the 
clerlcship of the general svnod of Ulster from 
6 Nov. 1816 to 29 June 1830; he joined the 
remonstrants tinder Henry Montgomery, 
LL.B. [q^. V.], was elected the first moderator 
of the remonstrant synod of Ulster on 23 May 
1830, and held its clerkship from 6 Sept. 1831 
till his death. Scott Porter, after passing 
through schools at Birtagh and Londonderry, 
was admitted as a student for the ministry 
under the care of Strabane presbytery. He 
took his arts course at the Belfast ‘ academical 
institution’ in 1817-19 and 1821-8, acting 
in the interim as tutor in a private family 
in CO. Kilkenny. He received silver medals 
for mathematicb, natural philosophy, and for 
< peaking Greek extempore.’ In 1823-6 he 
studied Hebrew and divinity under Thomas 
Dix Hincks, LL.B. [q. v.l and Samuel Hanna, 
B.B. [q.'^ He was licensed in October 
1825 by Bangor presbytery without sub- 
scription. On 1 Jan. 1S2G he received a 
unanimous call from the presbyterian con- 
gregation in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
London, and was ordained there on 2 March, 
in succession to John Hoppus [q. v.] His 
views were Arian, and he became the editor 
(1826-8) of an Arian monthly, the ‘ Christian 
Moderator ; ’ but he was in £:iendly relations 
w'ith Thomas Belsham [^. v.], the leader of 
the Priestley school of opinion, and acted as 
a poU-hearer at Belsham’s funeral in 1829. 
He kept a school at Rosoman House, Isling- 
ton, iu conjunction with David Davidson, 
minister at the Old Jewry ; his scholars called 
him ‘the lion;’ among_ his pupils was Dion 
Boucicault the dramatist (wo then spelled 
his name Boursiquot). In January 1829 he 
declined a call to the second presbyterian 
church of Belfast, to which his cousin, John 
Porter (1800-1874), was appointed. He ac- 
cepted a call (11 Sept. 1831) to the first 


presbyterian church of Belfast, and was in- 
stalled on 2 Feb. 1882 by Antrim presbytery 
as successor to William Bruce (1757-1841'; 
[q.v.],and coUeagueto William Bruce (1790- 
1888) [q. V.] His ministry at Belfast was 
one of nigh reputation and success, both as 
a pastor and a polemic. IIis pulpit and plat- 
form appeals were marked by a masculine 
eloquence, and, though very uncompromising 
in his opinions, his straightforward advocatw 
of them won the respect and even the friend- 
ship of opponents. He had not been long in 
Belfast when he engaged in a public dis- 
cussion (14-17 April 1884) on the Unitarian 
controversy with Daniel Bagot (d. 9 June 
1891), afterwards dean of Dromore ; the argu- 
ments on both sides were issued iu ajoint pub- 
lication : Porter’s friends made him a presen- 
tation of nearly 1,0007 

From 1832 he had lectured on biblical 
subjects to divinity students, and on 10 July 
1833 he was appointed, in conjunction witli 
Henry Montgomc^, professor of theology to 
the ‘ association of Irish non-subscribing pres- 
hyterians,’ his departments being biblical 
criticism and dogmatics. The chair was en- 
dowed by government in 1847 with a salary 
of 1507 On 16 July 1861 he was appointeil 
in addition (without increase of salary) pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate longuages. 
For many years he taught classics to private 
pupils. In 1848 he published his contribu- 
tion to textual criticism, on the lines of 
Griesbaoh and Hug; noted by Gregory and 
Abbot (Proleffomena to Tis0Hi]in)0Ei'’s 2fov, 
Test, 1884, p. 269)_ as the indication of an 
improved era in British textual studies. A 
useful feature of the work was its series of 
coloured plates, draughted by Porter himself, 
and exhioiting specimens of codices in fac- 
simile. He contributed revised translations 
of Kings, Chronicles, Ezekiel, and Daniel to 
an edition of ‘ The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant ’ issued by Longmans, 1839- 
1862, 8vo. A later fruit of bis academic 
work was his defence (1870) of the authen- 
ticity of St. John’s Gospel. 

Among public measures he was an early 
and consistent eupporter of the Irish system 
of ‘ national’ education, and on organiser of 
the ‘ Ulster national education association.’ 
Though a recipient of ' reginm donum,’ he 
welcomed the policy of disestablishment. In 
politics, as such, he took no part, but was 
always to the front in local schemes of phi- 
lanthropy and culture. He had collected on 
enormous library, and was well read in a 
wide range of literature. His lit^istic at- 
tainments were both extensive andaccurate; 
he was greatly interested in efforts to pre- 
serve the Irieh language. 
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Of the liberal theology advocated by Henry 
Montgomery, Scott Porter was the ablest 
exponent. His later theological controversies 
were internal to his own denomination. He 
led a secession from the Antrim presbytery 
(_of which he had been clerk from 7 May 
1534 ), and founded ^21 F eb.l 562) the northern 
presbytery of Antrim, with the purpose of 
emphasising a recognition of the authority of 
Christ and of divine revelation ( the two pres- 
byteries were reunited on 7 xSov. 1694). On 
the same grounds he withdrew, with a large 
majority, from the local * Unitarian society,’ 
and formed (December 1876) the ‘Ulster Uni- 
tarian Christian association.' Yet in biblical 
science he was by no means conservative ; the 
publications of Colenso he welcomed as sound 
m piinciple,and followed Priestley in main- 
taining the presence of an unhiotorical ele- 
ment in the initial chapters of 8t. Matthew 
and St. Luke. 

Personally he was a man of broad and 
genial nature, of strong feelings easUv roused, 
capable of passion, but incapable of malice ; 
in society a most genial and tvarm-hearted 
companion, rich in anecdote, fond of music, 
and capable of singing a good song. His 
somewhat gaunt figure was dignified by a 
striking countenance, mellowed in old age, I 
and graced with a profusion of snow-white 
hair and beard. He preached for the last 
time (pt Larne, co. .Antrim ) on 18 Aug. 1878, 
and died, after long illness, at his residence, 
Lennox Yale, Belfast, on 6 JulvlbSO; he 
wasburied on 8 Ju^ intheBorougli cemetery, 
Belfast, where an Irish cross of black marble 
is erected to his memory. A memorial tablet 
is in his church. His portrait, painted (187S) 
hv Ebeuezer Crawford, has been en^aved 
(l830) : there are two earlier engraved like- 
nesses of him. He married, on 8 Oct. 1888, 
Margaret (<f. 7 April 1879, aged 66), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Marshall, M.I). ; his 
eldest BOD, Andrew Marshall Porter, was mas- 
ter of the rolls in Ireland from 1883 to 1906. 

A list of his thirty-eight publications, in- 
cluding single sermons, is appended to his 
‘ Memorial.’ Of these the mostimportant are ; 
1. ‘ Authentic Report of the Discussion on 
the Unitarian ControversVi'&c., Belfast, 1834, 
8vo i reached a fourth edition. 2. ‘ Xwelys 
Lectures in Illustration ... of Unitarianism,’ 
Ac., Belfast, 1841, 8vo; 2nd edit., Loudon, 
18S3, 8vo. 3. ‘ Principles of Textual Cri- 
ticism, with their application to the Old and 
KewTestaments,’&c.,1848,8vo. 4. ‘Servetus 
and Calvin: Three Lectures,’ &o., 1654, 8vo 
(contains the best historical account of Ser- 
vetus, to date). 5 , ‘Bible Revision : 'Three 
Lectures,’ Ac., 1857, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lectures on 
the Doctrine of Atonement,’ Ac,, 16C0, 8vo. 


7. ‘ The National System and the National 
Board,’ Ac., 1864, 8vo (anon.) 8. ‘ Is the 
‘‘National’’ orthe “Benominationol” System 
of Education the best.^’ Ac., 1868, 8vo, 
9. ‘The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel accord- 
ing to John,’ Ac., 1876, 8vo. He contributed 
to the ‘Bible Christian’ (which for a time he 
edited), ‘ Irish Unitarian Magazine,’ ‘ Chris- 
tian Reformer,’ ‘ Christian Unitarian,’ ‘ Ulster 
Journal of Archteology,’ and other periodi- 
cals. 

■William Poninn (1805-1880), younger 
brother of the above, was horn at Artikelly, 
near Newtownlimavady, on 16 Sept. 1805. 

I He served his time with John Classon, iron- 
founder and timber merchant of Dublin, 
brother of his father’s second wife, hut sub- 
sequently studied law in Dublin and London, 
and was" called to tbe Irish bar at Michael- 
mas 1831. In January 1839 he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general at the Cape of Good 
Hope, an office which he filled with great 
distmetion till 31 Aug. 1806. On his retire- 
ment full salary for me was voted to him by 
special resolution of the house of assembly; 
he devoted the larger half of it to the endow- 
ment of the university of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which he was elected the first chan- 
cellor in 1873. On 30 Nov. 1872 he was 
made companion of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George. He declined a knighthood, 
and refused several judgeships, including a 
chief-justiceship at the Cape; he declined 
also the post of prime minister at the Cape. 
Returning to Ireland in 1873, he lived with 
his elder brother, and died, unmarried, at 
I Lennox Vale, Belfast, on 13 July 1880; he 
was buried at the Borough cemetery, Belmst, 
on 16 July. Among bis literary contributions 
are twelve remark&le articles on ' preachers 
and preaching’ in the 'Bible Christian,’ 1834^ 
1836. His published speeches were often of 
singular beauty; an extract from one of them 
is given in Sir Theodore Martin’s 'Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ v. 284. 

Olassojt Emmett Poeteb (1814-1886), 
half-brother of the above, horn at Artikelly 
in 1814, was the eldest son of William Porter 
by his second wife, Eliza, daughter of John 
Ciasson of Dublin, He was educated (1828- 
1834) at Manchester College, York, and or- 
dained (2 July 1834) by Antrim presbytery 
as minister of the first presbyterian church, 
Lame, co. Antrim, a charge which he held 
till his death, though he retired from active 
duty in July 1876. He died at hie residence, 
BallygaUy Castle, co. Antrim, on 27 May 
1885, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Coimcastle, co. Antrim. He left a 
widow and several sons. Latterly he disused 
his second name. His contributious to Dish 
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preslyt-rian cturcli history and biography 
■were numerous and important, but have not 
been collected ; they appeared at intervals 
in the ‘ Korthern Whig,’ ‘ Larne Eeporter,’ 
‘ Christian Unitarian,’ and ‘ Disciple a few 
■were reprinted for private circulation, and a 
volume of ‘ Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
tiketches,’ Belfast, 1883, 4to, -was reprinted 
from the ‘Korthern Whig.’ Ilia younger 
brother, JamesKixonPorter, educated (188S- 
1838) at Manchester College, York, was minis- 
ter at Oarrickfergus, eo. Antrim (1838-02), 
and Warrington, Lancashire (1862-72), and 
died in 1876. married a sister of the 
Eight Hon. Sir James Stansfeld, G.O.B., and 
left issue. His youngest brother, Prancis, 
died at Capetown on 28 Feb. 1886. 

pfenioridl of Her. John Scott Porter and the 
Hon. William Porter, 1880; Christian Life. 
30 May and 6 Juno 188S, pp. 266, 278; His- 
tur'c.il Sketch of First Presl). Congr.,I,ame, 1889, 
pp. 90 seq. ; Nightingale’s Lancashire Noncon- 
tjnuity (1892), iv. 225; Eoll of Students, Man- 
chester College, 1868.] A, G. 

PORTEE, JOSIAS LESLIE (1823- 
lfc89), traveller and promoter of Irish edu- 
cation, born on 4 Oct. 1823, was youngest 
son of William Porter of Carrowan, pariah of 
Burt, 00. Bottogal, and Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Leslie of Drumgowan in the same 
parish. The father farmed several hundred 
acres of land. Koted for his great stature 
andimmeuse bodily strength, he raised, during 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, a troop of yeo- 
manry in Burt, and kept a large district in 
order, services for which he received the 
thanks of parliament and an honorary com- 
missioa in the army. 

The eon, Josias, after being educated pri- 
vately, between 1835 and 1886, by Samuel 
Craig, preshyterian minister of Crossroads, 
CO. Beriw, and afterwards at a school in 
Londonderry, matriculated in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1830, with a view to 
entering the ministry of the Irish preshy- 
leriau (3mrch. He graduated B.A. in 1841, 
and M.A. in 1842. In November 1842 he 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where, and afterwards in the New College, 
he studied theology under Chalmers. He was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Derry 
on 20 Nov. 1844. He was ordained on 
2o Feb. 1846, and until 1849 was minister of 
thepresbyteriancongr^ationofHighBridge, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. He was then sent to 
Damascus as a missionary to the Jews by 
the board of missions of the Eish preshy- 
terian church. He reached Syria in Decem- 
ber 1849, and remained there for ten years. 
While discharging his duty as a missionary, 


he acquired, by £re()uent and extensive jour- 
neys through all parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine, an intimate knowledge of the Holj 
Land, which he turned to good literary ac- 
count. In 1665 he published his first hook 
on the East, ‘ Five Years in Damascus,' in 
which he tells most grapliically the story of 
his life there, and of adventurous journeys 
to Palmyra, the Ilauran, Lebanon, andothei 
places. The map appended to the work was 
constructed by himself, almost entirely from 
his own observationo and survey-, and the 
plans and woodcuts were engraved from his 
diawiuga. In 1858 he published his ‘ Hand- 
book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine,’ in 
Murray’s series. A second edition, largely 
rewritten, appeared in 1876, Porter having 
in the interval revisited the country and 
made an extensive tour on both sides of the 
Jordan and along the borderland between 
Egypt and Sinai. Many of his letters, ad- 
dressed to the Eev. David Hamilton, hono- 
rary secretary of the Irish Preshyterian 
Jewish Mission, were printed in the pages 
of the ‘ Missionary He^d.’ 

In 1859 Porter returned home on furlough, 
and in July 1860 was appointed professor of 
biblical criticism in the iireshvlerian college, 
Belfast, in succession to llobert Wilson 
rq."^ In 1861 he received the degrees of 
IX.D. &om Glasgow and D.D. from Edin- 
burgh. In 1867, on the death of Professor 
Wifliam Gibson (1808-1867) [q. v.], he be- 
came secretary of the college faculty at Bel- 
fast. Through him Mr. Adam Findlater of 
Dublin in 1878 gave 10,0007. for additions to 
the buildings, and this gift proved the means 
of raising 11,0007. more for the professorial 
endowment fund. Porter, from the time of 
his appointment os professor, took a leading 
part in the work 01 the church courts, and 
m 1876 was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. During his tenure of this office he 
initiated a fund which provided manses for 
many congregations. 

In 1878 Porter was appointed by govern- 
ment one of tbe two assistant-commissioners 
of the newly established hoard of interme- 
diate education for Ireland. He thereupon 
resigned his professorship, and, removing to 
Dublin, helped to organise the new scheme. 
In 1879 he was nominated president of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In virtue of his 
office he became a member of the senate of 
the newly created Royal University of Ire- 
land, which in 1861 conferred on him the 
degree of D. Lit., and he took a leading part 
in formulating its plans. He died at Belfast 
on 10 March 1889, and was buried in Malone 
cemetery^ near that city. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
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Porter ■wrote : 1. ‘ The Pentateuch and the 
Go'-pels,' which appeared in 1861 duriM the 
Colenso controvt-rsy. 2. ‘ The Giant Cities 
of Bashan and Syria's Holy Places,’ 1865, 
which has bLon several tunes republished. 
In this work he maintains that the massive 
buildings, the ruins of which are plentifully 
found in Bashan, are the ■work of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country long before 
Its occupation by the Jews. 3. ‘The Life 
and Times of Hr. Cooke ’(his father-in-law), 
15ri; four editions were published. 4. ‘Jern- 
salem, Bethlehem, and Bethany,’ 1887. 
5. ‘ Galilee and the Jordan,’ 1885. 

He also published a ‘Pew and Study 
Bible ’ m 1870. He contributed extensively 
to the edition of Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Bi- 
blical Literature,’ which was commenced in 
1862. Ifearly all the geographical articles 
on localities in Palestine are from his pen. 
He also wrote for Smith’s 'Dictionary of the 
Bible.’ the ‘ Encvclopiedia Brltannica,’ and 
Kitto's ‘Pictorial Bible;’ and contributed 
many papers, priiiciiully on subjects con- 
nected with the Holy Land, to the ‘Biblio- 
theca Sacra ’ (New York), when it was edited 
by Dr.llobinson, to Kitto’s ‘Journal of Sacred 
Literature,’ and to other magazines and re- 
^iews. 

Porter married, in 1849,just before going 
to Damascus, Margaret Iwiney, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr.Henty Cooke (1788- 
18681 [q. r.l of Belfast, by whom lie had 
severe! children ; two sons and two daugh- 
ters survived him. 

A portrait of Porter, by Hooke, bangs in 
the examination hall of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

[Personal knowledge and manuscripts in the 
possession of the writer; infornuition kindly 
supplied by Mr. IVilliam H.ildane Porter, Por- 
ters youngest son; Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Iceland, 
passim ; Calendars andAnniialSeports of Queen’s 
College, Belfast; Minutes of Senate of Royal 
University of Ireland ; obitnary notices in the 
Belfast News-letter, lYitness, and Northoin 
Whig.] T. H. 

PORTER, MARY (d. ITCo), actress, 
is said to have been the child of a private 
marriage between SamuelPorteronda daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Kaufmann Mercator. Atter 
the early death of her father she was brought 
up by her uncle, David Mercator, a clerk in 
the office of ordnance in the Tower. Sent 
by her mother to act at Bartholomew Pair, 
where she played the Fairy Queen, die was 
seen by Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Braceg^le, 
and recommended by them to Betterton, who 
engaged her and lodged her with Mrs, Smith, 
sister to the treasurer of the theatre. Upon 


Mrs. Barry, -whose successor she was after- 
wards to become, she -was for a time aa 
attendant. She made her first recorded ap- 
pearance at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1699 as 
Orythia in Hopkins’s tragedy of ‘Friendship 
Improved, or tlie Female Warrior.’ In 1701 
she -was the original Jessica in the ‘ Jew of 
Venice.’ alterecT by George Granville (Lord 
Lansclowue ) from Shakespeare ; TyreUus, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, in ‘ Love’s Victim, 
or the Queen of W ales,’ attributed to Gildon, 
and Lettice_, an original part in Burnaby's 
‘ Ladies’ Visiting Dav.’ About the same time 
she was the original Emilia in the ‘ Beau’s 
Duel’ of Mrs. CarroU ^entlivre). She was 
also Philadelphio in Betterton’s ‘ Amorous 
Wido-w’ (4to, 1700), revived about 1702 or 
1703. Lady Loveman in ‘ Diifei'ent Widows ’ 
(anonymous); Amaryllis in the ‘Fickle Shep- 
herdess,’ extracted from Randolph’s ‘ Amyn- 
tas,' and played by women, ascribed to 1703; 
Zaida in Trapp’s ‘Abra Mul6’ to January 
1704; Okima in Dennis’s ‘Liberty Asserted',’ 
to 24 Feb. The name Mrs. Potter (Porter P ) 
also appears to Fidelia in ‘Love at First Sight.’ 
At the newtheatre (Opera House) in the Hay- 
market she was on 30 Oct. 1705 the original 
Aiaminta in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Confederacy,’ on 
27 Dec. Isabella in the ‘ Mistake’ of the same 
dramatist, and on 21 Feb. 1706 Corisana in 
Granville’s ‘British Enchanters.’ At the 
Haymarket, 1700-7, she played, besides many 
other parts, Lady Graveaiis in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,* Melinda in the ‘Recruiting Officer,' 
Foinlove in the ‘ Tender Husband,’ Eugenia 
in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Cydaiia in the 'Indian 
Emperor,’ Porcia in the 'Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ Isabella in ‘Wit without Money,’ 
Sophonisba in Lee’s play of that name, Mrs. 
Welborn in ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ Bellamira 
in ‘ CiBsor Borgia,’ and the Duchess of Malfi. 
Tragic parts were, it is thus seen, already 
assigned her. 

The Haymarket being temporarily surren- 
dered to opera, Mrs. Porter migrated to Drury 
Lane Theatre, where, under Rich and Brett, 
on 9 Feb. 1708, she made a successful appear- 
ance as the original Zaida in Goring’s ‘ Irene, or 
the Fair Greek.’ Melisinda in ‘ Aureng-Zehe,’ 
Leonora in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ Morena in 
the ‘ Empress of Morocco,°the Queen in ‘ Don 
Carlos,' Maria in the* Libertine,’ Lady Toss- 
up in D'Utfey’s ‘ Fine Lady’s Airs,’ Silvia in 
the* Old Batchelor,’ Mrs. Ikail in ‘ Love for 
Love,’ Roxana, Morayma in ‘ Don. Sebastian’ 
ore a few only of the characters, original or 
other, in -which, she was seen before reappear- 
ing at the Haymarket, to which house, with 
Wilks, Dogget, Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, she 
seceded, on 22 Sept. 1709, reappearing as Me- 
lindo in the ‘ Recruiting Officer.’ Here she 
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added to her repertory, amoiw other charac- 
xers, first Constontia m tho ‘ Chances,' Elvira 
in ‘Lore makes a Man,’ Isabinda in the 
‘ Busybody,’ Xottingham in the ‘ Unhappy I 
Favourite,’ Amanda in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ • 
Angelica in the ‘ Constant Couple,’ the Queen 
in ‘Hamlet,’ Dorinda in the ‘ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ the Queen in ‘King Richard III,’ 
Charlotte in the ‘ Villain,’ Hillaria in the 
‘ Yeoman of Kent,’ and the Silent Woman in 
‘ Epicoene.’ After playing at the Haymarket, 
in the season of 1710-11, the Queen in Dry- 
den’s ‘Spanish Fryar,’ Lady Macduff, and 
other characters, she reappeared at Drury 
Lane, where she was on S Dec. 1710 Hor- 
tensia in ‘ *Esop,’ and played Lady Chariot 
in Steele’s ‘Funeral,’ Aspatia in the ‘ Maid’s [ 
Tragedy,’ and was the original Isabinda in ' 
Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Marplot,' a continuation ' 
of the ‘ Busybody,’ and on 17 March 1712 
the original Hermione in the ‘Distrest 
Mother” of Ambrose Philips. In Charles 
yhadwell’s ‘ Humours of the Army,’ 29 Jan. 
1713, she was the original Leonora, and in 
Addison's ‘Cato’ on 14 April the OMinal 
Marcia. MyrtiUa in Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
on 12 May, was an original port, as was 
Alicia in. ‘'Jane Shore’ on 2 Feb. 1714. In 
the following season she played Monimia in 
the 'Orphan, Desdemona, Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar,’ Lavinia in ‘ Oaius Marius,’ Lady 
Elizabeth Blunt in ‘Virtue Betrayed,’ Be- 
linda in the ‘ Man of the Mode,’ and was 
the original Dnehoss of Suffolk in Rowe’s 
‘Lady Jane Grey.’ Roxana, in the ‘Sul- 
taness,’ on 26 Feb. 1717, adapted by Charles 
Johnson firam Racine, was an original 
part, as was La^ Woodvil in Cibber’s ‘ Kon- 
iuror’ on 6 Deo. 1717. Other important parts 
in which she was seen at Drury Lane were 
Amanda in the ‘ Relapse,’ Lady Wronglove 
in the ‘Lady’s last Stake,’ Angelica in the 
‘ Rover,' Evadne, Elizabeth in the ‘ Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Isabolla in the ‘Fatal Marriage,’ 
Lady Macbeth, Delvidera, Zarain the ‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ Octavia in ‘ Allfor Love,’ and Mrs. 
Marwood. When Dennis produced, 11 Nov. 
1719, his ‘ Invader of the Country, or the 
Fatal Resentment,’ a mangled version of 
‘ Coiiolanns,’ Mrs. Porter was the Volumnia. 
In Southerue’s ‘ Spartan Dame’ she was the 
first Thelamia, in Hughes’s ‘Siege of Da- 
mascus’ the first Endocia, and in Young’s 
‘ Revenge ’ on 18 April 1721 the first L eonora. 
Queen Katharine m 'Henry ViJUL,’ Desde- 
mona, and Athanais in ' Theodosius’ were as- 
■■igned her the foUowing season, in which, on 
19 Feb. 1722, she was the original Cartis- 
mand in Ambrose Philips’s ‘Briton.’ In 
‘Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester,’ token by 
Philips Kom Shakespeare, she was the 


Duchess of Gloucester, and in Jacob's ‘ Fatal 
Constancy’ she was the first Hes-ione. In 
Cibber’s ‘ Ciesar in Egypt’ on 9 Deo. 1724 
Mrs. Porter was the first Cornelia. In the 
following February she was the heroine of 
West’s ‘Hecuba,’ and on IS Dee. 1727 the 
original Leonora in the ‘ Double Falsehood,’ 
assigned by Theobald to Shakespeare, but 
credited to himself or Shirley, In the ‘ Pro- 
voked Husband,’ by Cibber and Vanbrugh, 
on 10 Jan. 1728, she was the original Lady 
Grace. In James Miller’s ‘ Humours of 
Oxford’ on 9 J'an. 1730 she was the first 
Lady Science ; she was also the first Eunesia 
in the anonymous tragedy of ‘ Timoleon.’ 

Mrs. Oldfield having now (1730) left tho 
stage — Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry had 
retired long before — Mrs. Porter had little 
rivalry to fear. But her career was soon 
threatened by a sad accident. She played 
the original Medea in Johnson’s ‘ Medea’ 
on 11 Dec. 1730, and Eurydice in Mallet’s 
play so named, on 22 Feb. 1731. At the 
time she occupied, says Davies’s ‘Dramatic 
Miscellanies’ (lii. 465), a house at Hey wood 
Hill (Highwood Hill), near Hendon, and 
was in the habit of going home after the 
performance in a one-horse chaise, calling 
always with her a book and a pair of pistols. 
Being stopped by a robber, she presented a 
pistol at him, and cowed him into confessing 
he was not a highwayman, but a man despe- 
rate through alHiction. After giving him 
101, she struck suddenly her horse, which, 
bolting, overthrew the chaise, and her thigh- 
bone was dislocated. This accident compelled 
a retirement of nearly two years, and subse- 
quently she always supported herself on the 
stage with a stick. She reappeared at Drury 
Lane at a benefit by ‘ their majesties’ com- 
mands,’ playing Queen Elizabeth in the ‘ Un- 
happy Favourite.’ OnlONov. 17S6sheplayed 
Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserx-ed' at Oovent 
Garden, and the following season reappeared 
at Drury Lane. On 0 April 1738 she was 
the first Oly tomnestra in Thomson’s ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ being, Genest thinks, speciaRy en- 
gaged for the part ; she repeated, however, 
the characters of Hermione in the ‘ Distrest 
Mother’ for her benefit, and Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar’ for the fund for erecting a statue to 
Shakespeare. From 1736 to 1741, in which 
last year she had a benefit at Covent Garden, 
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benefit, she -was seen at Oovent Garden by* 
command of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, enacting Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Albion 
Queens,’ being ‘ the last time of her appear- 
ance on the stage.’ The stage was enclosed 
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and formed into an amphitheatre, where sor- 
vanta were allowed to beep places, and no 
person was admitted without a ticket. In 
this representation she struck the ground 
with her stick when signing the warrant for 
the death of Mary Stuart, and her vehemence 
and spirit elicited loud applause. 

Mrs. Porter was eminently popular with aU 
classes. Lord Combury [see Hide, Hesbt, 
ViscotfST Coesbuet] gave her his_ unacted 
comedy, ‘The MUtakes,’ which in 1758, 
or some five years after his death, she pub- 
lished by subscription at a*, a copy. The 
Countess Cowper subscribed for eighty copies, 
and many fashionable folk took from twenty 
copies up, it is «aid, to a hundred, so that 
a large sum was realised. In the advertise- 
ment to the hook she speaks of herself as 
* an old and favoured servant of the public, 
whose powers of contributing to its amuse- 
ment are no more.’ !ibe became great friends 
with Mrs. Oldfield, as she had been with 
-Mrs. Harry and Mrs. Bracegirdle. Jesting 
her on her gra\ itv, Mrs. Oldfield often called 
her ‘ mother.’ Though far from handsome, 
she was tail, well formed, and of a fair com- 
plexion; her voice, tender at first and want- 
ing in volume, acquired power by cultivation, 
cihe had exi|uisito judgment. Somewhat cold 
in comedy, in those parts of tragedy in which 
the passions predominate she was another 
person. She had ‘noble and enthusiastic 
ardour, great dignity, and most affecting 
softness and tenderness.’ She was held the 
legitimate successor of Mrs. Barry. In Her- 
mione and Behidera she was equally efiec- 
tive. In the latter part Booth preferred her 
to Mrs. Oldfield. She excelled particularly 
in her agony when forced from Jalfier in the 
second act, and in her m.iduess. Dr. Johnson, 
with whose friends the Cotterels she lived 
for a time on terms of great intimacy, said, 
‘ Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive in the sprightliuess of humour, 
I have never seen equalled ; ’ and Walpole 
declared that she surpassed Gandck in pas- 
sionate tragedy. Ko breath of scandal is 
heard concerning her. She outlived an 
annuity on which she depended, and pro- 
bably outlived her friends also ; she died at 
on advanced age and in straitened circum- 
stances on 24 Feb. 1705 (Gent. Mag. 1705, 
p. 146). No portrait of her has been traced. 

[Genest's .-lecount of the English Stage ; Bet- 
terton’s Hist, of the English Stage; Davies's 
Dramatic Miscellanies; victor's Hist, cif the 
Theatres; Colley Cibber's Apology, ed. Lowe ; 
Uilliland’s Dramatic Mirror, Thespian Dkt.; 
Dibdia's Hist, of the St.ige ; Boswell's Johnson, 
ed. Birkbeck Hill; Clark Eussell's Bepresenta- 
tive Actors, &c.] J. K. 


PORTER, ROBERT (d. 1690), ejected 
divine, was born in Nottinghamshire, and 
educated at Cambridge, but the college is 
not specified. He became vicar ofPentrioh, 
Derbyshire, in 1050, succeeding John Chap- 
man "[.7. 1 Nov. 10-12), who had been seques- 
tered by the parliamentary commissioners. 
The living yiwded an income of hut 16f, 
which was brought up to ‘near fifty' by the 
parishioners. Porter refused other prefer- 
ment, and devoted himself to parish work. 
In his principles he was a very moderate non- 
conformist of the school of John Ball (1585- 
1640) [q. V.] He became a member of the 
Wirksworth ^resbyterian classis, and was 
moderator at its first recorded meeting on 
16 Dec. 1051. Great deference was paid to his 
judgment, especially in cases of conscience. 
He was ejected from Pentrioh by the Uni- 
formity Act of 1 1 ,02 ; his farewell sermon is in 
‘ England’s Remembrancer,’ 1663, He re- 
mained in the parish, preaching privately in. 
his own house. On tne coming into force 
(25 March 1066) of the Five Mile Act, he 
retired to Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, but 
still ministered occasionally to his old fiock 
preaching W night at ‘ an obscure house’ m 
Longcroit Fields. After the indulgence of 
1672 he established a connegation at Mans- 
field, hut he always attended the services of 
the parish church, and held his own meetings 
out of church hours. Hence he was never mo- 
lested. He died at Mansfield on 22 .Tan. 1690. 
His sister Ann married John Oldfield or Ote- 
fleldfq.v.] 

Posthunaous was his ‘Life of Mr. John 
Hieron, with . . . Memorials of ten other 
worthy Ministers,’ Sea. 1691, 4to, a valuable 
coRection of Der^akire nonconformist bio- 
graphies used byCiialamy (four copies in Brit. 
Mus.) 

[Calamy’s Account, 171S, pp. ISO sq. ; Cox's 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, 1879, iv. 
357 sq. j Minutes of Wirksworth Classis in 
Derbyshire Arch.'sol. and Nat. Hist. Soe. 1880, 
pp. 150 sq.] A. G. 

PORTER, SiE ROBERT HER (1777- 
1842), painter and traveller, was one of the 
five children of William Porter, who was 
bom in 1735, and was burled at St. Oswald, 
Durham, in September 1770, after twenty- 
three years’ service as suraeon to the 6th 
(Inmskilling) dragoons, H^ was descended 
from an old Iriw family which claimed 
among its ancestors Sir William Porter, who 
fought at Agincourt, and Endymion Porter. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of Robeit 
Blenkinsop of Durham, She died at Esher in 
1831, aged 86. Robert’s brothers, both older 
than himself, were William Ogilvie Porter, 
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3I.D., a naval surgeon, who after his retire- 
ment practised over forty years in Bristol, 
and died in that city on 16 Aug. 1860, aged 
76 ; and Colonel John Porter, who died in 
the Isle of Sian, aged 88, in 1810. His 
sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, are separately 
noticed. 

Robert was horn at Durham in 1777, but 
spent his boyhood in Edinburgh, whither 
lus mother, who was very poor, and de- 
pended largely upon the support of her hus- 
band’s patrons in the army, had removed 
in 1780. "While at Edinburgh he attracted 
the notice of Flora Macdonald, and, in con- 
sequence of his admiration for a battle-piece 
in Mr possession representing some action 
in the rising of 1746, he determined to be- 
come a painter of battles. In 1790 his 
mother took him to Benjamin West, who 
was so struck by the vigour and spirit of 
some of his sketches that he procured his 
admission as an academy student at Somerset 
House. His progress was remarkably rapid. 
In 1792 he received a silver palette from the 
Socie^ of Arts for an historical drawing, 
'The Witch of Endor.’ In 1798 he was com- 
missioned to paint an altar-piece for Shore- 
ditch church j in 1794 ha painted ‘Christ 
allaying the Storm ’ for the Roman catholic 
chapel at Portsea ; and in 1798 • St. John 
Preaching’ for St. John’s College, Cap- 
bridge. In 1790, when he was living with 
his sisters Jane and Anna Maria, at Id Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, he was a 
memW of a small confraternity of young 
artists, including Girtin and Cotman, who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
were members of a society founded h^ Louis 
Francia for tho cultivation of historic land- 
scape. The artistic precocity of 'Bob Porter ’ 
and the skill with which he wielded the ‘big 
brush’ were abeady fully recognised, and in 
1800 ho obtained congenial work as a scene- 
painter of 'antres vast and deserts wild’ at 
the Lyceum Theatre: hut in 1800 he asto- 
nished the puhlio by his ‘Storming of Serin- 
gapatam,’ a sensational panorama, which was 
120 feet in length, and is stated on the 
good authority of Jane Porter to have been 
ainted in six weeks. This huge picture, 
ome on rollers and carried round threo- 
quorters of a circle, was one of the first of a 
species which has since become extremely 
popular, especially in France. After its 
exhibition at the Lyceum it was rolled up, 
and was subsequently destroyed by fire; hut 
the original sketches and the engravinss of 
Vendramini preserve some evidence ox its 
merits. Other successful works in the same 
genre were the ‘ Battle of Lodi ’ flfiOS), also 
exhibited at the Lyceum, and the ' Defeat of 


tho French at the Devil’s Bridp, Mont St. 
Gothard, by Suwarrow in 1804,’ to both of 
which explanatory handbooks were issued. 
Other battle-pieces, in which he displayed 
qualities of vigour that bordered upon tho 
crude and a dorii^ compared by some to 
that of Salvator Rosa, were ‘ Agincourt ’ 
(executed for the city of London), the ‘ Battle 
of Alexandria,’ the ‘ Siege of Acre,’ and the 
‘ Death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie,’ all of 
which were painted about the same time. 
Porter also produced easel-pictures; and in 
1801 he e.xhibited at the Royal Academy a 
successful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Harrv 
Johnston as Hamlet and Ophelia. In all, 
lietween 1792 and 1882 he exhibited thirty- 
eight pictures, the majority being either his- 
torical pieces or landscapes. In 1797 he 
had started, with the aid of his sisters, an 
illustrated periodical called ‘ The Quiz,’ for 
which he enlisted the support of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdiu [q. v.], but this had a very 
brief existence. 

Porter was in 1803 appointed a captain in 
the'Westminster militia : but from the career 
of a regular soldier, which had a stronger 
attraction for him than anv other, he was 
deterred by the urgent solicitations of hi® 
family. In 1804, however, his restless and 
energetic nature obtained some satisfaction 
by his appointment as historical painter to 
the czar of Russia. He immediately started 
for Russia, and was employed upon some 
vast historical paintings, with which he 
decorated the Admiralty Hall at St. Peters- 
burg. During his residence in the capital 
he won the attections of a Russian princess, 
Mary, daughter of Prince Theodor von Scher- 
batoff, hut some hitch in the courtship neces- 
sitated his leaving Russia, whereupon he 
traveRedin Finland and Sweden, and he was 
Imighted by the eccentric king Oustavus IV 
in 1806. Ho then visited several of the 
German courts, was in 1807 created a knight 
of St. Joachim of Wurtemberg, and subse- 
quently accompanied Sir John Moore (whom 
he had met and captivated while in Sweden ) 
to Spain. lie was with the expedition 
throughout, was present at Coruna and at 
the death of the general, and took home 
many sketches of the campaign. In the 
meantime, in 1809, had appeared his ‘Tra- 
velling Sketches in Russia and Sweden dur- 
ing the years 1805-1808,’ in two sumptuous 
quarto volumes, elaborately illustrated by 
author, but showing neither remarkable 
literary faculty nor any special powers of 
observation. It was followed at a brief in- 
terval by 'Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written dining the march of the troops under 
^ John Moore,’ 1809, 8vo. 
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In Ifell lie revisited Eu^siB, and on 7 Feb. 

1812 he triumphantly married his Russian 
princess. He was subsequently received in 
Russian military and diplomatic circles, and 
became well acquainted witli the Russian 
■version of the events of 1812-13, of which he 
pave a graphic account in his ‘Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia during 1812.' lie 
had returned to England preiious to the ap- 
pearance of his book, and was on 2 Apnl 

1813 knighted by the prince-regent. He 
was soon abroad again, and in August 1»17 
he started from St. Petersburg upon an ex- 
tended course of travel, proee-dinff through 
the Caucasus to Teheran, thence s.iuthwa:^ 
by Ispahan to the site of the ancient Per- 
sepolis, where he made many valuable draw- 
ings and tran-cribed a number of cuneiform 
inscriptions. After some stay at Shiraz, he 
retraced his steps to Ispahan, and proceeded 
to Echatann and Bagdad : and then, follow- 
ing the course of Xenophon's Katiibasis, to 
.Scutari. He published the records of this 
long journey in his ‘Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 1817- 
1820,’ 2 Tols. 4to, 18il. This huge book, 
which is full of interest and is a great ad- 
vance upon his previous volumes of travel, 
was illustrated by bold drawings of mountain 
scenery, of works of art, and antiquities. A 
large number of Porter's original sketches 
ore now preserved in the British Museum, to 
which they were presented by the author’s 
sister Jane, At Teheran Porter had an in- 
terview with the Persian monarch Futteh 
Ali Shah, whose portrait he drew, and from 
whose hands in 1819 he received the insignia 
of the order of the Lion and the Sun. After 
returning to England, he soon left arain for 
Russia, but in 1826 he was appointed British 
consul in Yenezuele. During the fifteen 
years that he held that position he resided 
iit Caracas, where he kept up an extensive 
Lospitalitv, and became well known and 
popular. He continued to employ his pencil, 
and painted several large sacred pieces, in- 
cluding 'Christ instituting the Eucharist,’ 
‘Christ healing a Little Child,’ ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
and ‘ St. John writing the Apocalypse.’ He 
also painted a portrait of Simon Bolivar, the 
founder of the republic of Columbia. 

In 1832, in recognition of the benefits he 
had conferred upon the protestant com- 
munity of Caracas, he was created a knight- 
commander of the order of Hanover. He 
returned to England in 1841. His wife had 
died at St. Petersburg, of typhus fever, on 
27 Sept. 1820; hut his only daughter was 
still living in the Russian capital, having in 
1 837 become the wife of M. Eikine, an officer 
in the Russian army. After a short stay 


with his brother, Dr. "William Ogilvie Porter 
at Bristol, he went on a visit to Madame 
Rikine. On 3 May 1842 he wrote from St. 
Petersburg to his bi'other that he was on 
the eve of sailing for England ; but he died 
suddenly of apoplexy as fie was returning in 
his drosicy from a farewell visit to the czar 
Alexander I on the following day. He was 
buried in St. Petersburg, a monument being 
also erected to his memory in Bristol Cathe- 
dral. Owing to his large expenditure his ati'abs 
were left in some disorder, but his estate was 
finallv woundup in August 1844 by his execu- 
trix, Jane Porter, who speaks of him with 
the greatest afiection as her 'beloved and pto- 
tectiug brother.’ His books, engravings, and 
antiquities were sold nt Christie’s on 30 March 
1843. His drawings included twenty-six 
illustrations to the odea of Anacreon, a large 
panoramic view of Caracas, and a very in- 
terestii^ sketch-book (forty-two drawings) 
of Sir John Moore’s campaigns, which was 
presented by his sister to the BritishMuseum. 
In the print-room there are several other 
drawings by Porter, and two fine portraits— 
a mezzotint by W. 0. BiirMss, after G. Har- 
lowe, in which is depicted a handsome man 
in a Russian diplomatic uniform lined with 
fur ; and an engraving fiy Anthony Carden, 
after J, Wright. 

A man of the most varied attainments, 
Porter was justly described as ‘distinguished 
alike in arts, in diplomacy, in war, and in 
literature.’ He was a splendid horseman, 
excelled in field sports, and possessed the 
art of ingratiating himself with people of 
every rank in file. Unlike some popular 
favourites, he was the idol of his own do- 
mestic circle. 

[Porter's'Works in tbeBritishMuseumLibraiy, 
where are alto the descriptive sketches of several 
of his picture", iiicludiog ‘ Seringapotam,' the 
‘ Siege of Acre,' and the ‘ Battle of Alexandria;’ 
Geot.Mag. 1842, ii. 98-9; AnnualRegisler, 1842, 
p. 267 ; ’rimes, 28 May 1 842 ; Bristol Mercury, 
21 May 1842; Athenaum, 1860, p. 366; Art 
Journal, 1860, p, 276; Bibdin’s Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life, ii. 143 sq. ; Hall's Memories, 
p. 128; Roget's ‘ Old ’ 'Water-colour Society; 
Chambers’e Book of Hays; Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors, 1816, p, 281 ; the 
Pantheon of the Age; Michaud’s Biograpbie 
Univeiselle ; Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers ; Alli- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Literature ; Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 2 Aug. 1896; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. V. 186, viii. 864, 626, 576, 4th ser. xi. 
177, 6th ser. iv. 370, _ v. 16, eth ser. xi. 880 , 7th 
ser. vii, 812; Memorial to the Porter Family in 
Bristol Cathedral ; Her Porter Correspondence 
in the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham.] T. S. 
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POETEE, THOMAS (1036-1680'), dra- 
matistjborn in 1036, fourth son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.l, began his career by abducting, 
on 24 Eeb. 1656, Anne Blount, daughter of 
Mountjoy Blount, earl of Ne-s^ort [q. y,] For 
this he was for a short time imprisoned, and 
the contract of marriage between Porter and 
the lady was declared null and void by the 
quarter sessions of Middlesex on 17 July fol- 
lowing {Middlesex Records, iii. 237 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1636, pp. 74, 677 ; Mereuriits 
Politicus, p. 6164). Nevertheless, a valid mar- 
riage subsequently took place, as Porter had 
a son George 1^ her {Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Fiep. ii. 123). On 26 March of the same year 
Porter killed a soldier named Thomas Solkeld 
in Co vent Garden, probably in a duel, and was 
consequently tried for murder. He pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter, was allowed benefit 
of clergy, and was sentenced to be burned in 
the hand (Meraurius Politicus, 22-9 March, 
1036, p. 5228 ; Middlesex Records, iii. 238). 
On 28 July 1607 Porter had a duel with his 
friend, Sir Henry Bellasis, ‘ worth remem- 
bering,’ says Pepys, who relates it at length, 
for 'the silliness of the quarrel. Bellasis 
was mortally wounded, and'Porter, who was 
also hurt, had to fly the kingdom’ (Pepys, 
Diary, 29 July 1667 ; Report on the MSS. of 
M. le Fleming, p. 62). Porter subsequently 
married Eoberta Anne Colepeper, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Oolgjeper, knt., and died in 1680 
(ForTBLAsaTTB, Dives of the Lords Strangford, 
pp. 16, 83 ; Memoirs ofLadyFanMiavie,p. 172). 

He was the outhor of the following plays: 
1. ‘The Villain,' a tragedy, 4to, 1663, 1670, 
1694. This play was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre in October 1662 for ten nights in 
succession to crowded houses (Geeest, Eng- 
lish Stage, i. 43, x. 246; Downes, Rostnus 
Anglicanus, p. 23). Young Eilligrew com- 
mended the play to Pepys ‘ as if tnere never 
had been any such play come upon the stage,’ 
but Pepys was dissatisfied when he saw it, 
finding ‘ though there was good singly and 
dancing, yet no fancy in the play ^ {Diary, 
20 Oct. 1662). Its success was chiefly owing 
to Sandford’s performance of the part of 
Maligni {ib. ; LAirGnAiNE, p. 407). The 
epilogue to this play was written by Sir 
William Davenant, and is printed in 
works (ed. 1673, p, 440). 2. ‘ The Carnival,' 
a comedy, 4to, 1664 ; acted at the Theatre 
Eoyal (Qbhbsi, x. 248). _ 3. ‘ A Witty 
Combat, or the Female 'Victor, written by 
T. F. Gent.,’ 4to, 1668. It is said on the 
title-page to have been ‘ acted by persons of 
quality’ in the "Whitsun week with great 
applause. Genest (i. 61) identifies it with 
the ‘German PrinceBs’ which Pepys saw 
performed on 16 April 1664. 4. ‘The^ench 
von. XVI. 


Conjuror : a Comedy by T. P., acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre,’ 4to, 1678. This 
was licensed on 2 Aug. 1677. The plot of 
the play is derived from two stories in the 
‘ Spanish Eogue, or the Life of Guzman de 
AJfarache ’ (Qenest, i. 210). The similarity 
of the initit^ is the only reason for attri- 
buting the last two plays to Porter. 

[Biogrnphia Dmmatica, ed. 1782, i. 348; other 
authorities mentioned in this article.] C. H. P. 

POETEE, WALTER (1695 ?-10u9), com- 
poser, was son of Henry Porter, who in 1600 
graduated Bac. Mus. at Oxford, and in 1608 
was musician of the sackbuts to James I. 
Walter, bom about 1395 (Baptib), was on 
6 Jan. 1616 sworn gentleman of the Chapel 
Eoyal, to await a vacancy among the tenor 
singers. On 1 Feb. 1617 he succeeded Peter 
Wright. In 1639 ho was appointed master 
of the choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
Eichard Portman being organist at the time, 
Among his patrons were John, lord Digby, 
first earl of Bristol, to whom he dedicated his 
‘ Ayres,’ and Sir Edward Spencer. Dismissed 
from his post during the rebellion. Porter was 
relieved by Edward Laurence, esq. (Wood). 
He was buried at St. Margarets Cburob, 
Westminster, on SO Nov. 1659 (Gbove). 

Porter’sprinted works are: 1. ‘Madrigales 
and Ayres of two, three, fours, and five 
voyces, with the continued boss, with Toc- 
catos, Smfomas, and EitorneUes to them 
after the manner of consort musique. To 
be performed with the Haipaechord, Lutes, 
Theorbos, Basse-violl, two Violins or two 
Viols,’ 4to, printed by Wm. Stanshy, 1632. 
The book contains twenty-six pieces, and is 
recommended to the ‘practitioner’ in these 
terms ; ' Before you censure, which I know 
you will, and they that understand least 
most sharply; let me intreate you to play 
and sing them true according to my meamng, 
or heare them done so ; not, instead of sing- 
ing, to howle or hawle them, and scrape, 
instead of playing, and perform them falsely, 
and say they are nought.’ A copy is in the 
Music School, Oxford. 2. ‘ Ayres and Ma- 
drigals . . . with a thorough-bass hose for the 
Organ or Theorbo-lute in the Italian way,’ 
1639. Psalms and Antbems for two voices 
to the organ, first set, 1639 (Playford adver- 
tisement). 3. Second set, or ‘Mottets of 
two voices for treble or tenor and bass, to 
be performed to an Organ, Haipsycon, Lute, 
or Bass-viol,’ small folio, 1667 {Saered Har- 
rtmde Oat.') Burney found the words of 
some of these were token from George 
Sandys’s ‘ Paraphrase.’ 4. ‘ Divine Hymns 
by W. Porter,’ advertised by PlayforAl664, 
perhaps the same as 6. ' Psalms of Sir George 

0 
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Sands/ translation for two voices by "Sr alter 
Porter, three books, fol., advertised 1671. 
The followinfr words of anthems set by Porter 
are in British Museum Harleian MS. 6S46 : 
PuU anthems, ‘Brethren/ ‘Consider mine 
enemies/ and a collect : single anthems, ‘ O 
praise the Lord/ ' Ponder my words/ ‘ Awake 
thou lute,’ ‘ He taketh the simple/ ' Praise 
the Lord,' ‘ 0 give thanks,’ ‘ 0 Lord, thou 
hast searched.’ 

[Cal. of State Papers, Sam. 21 Jane 1603 : 
17ichols's Frugresses of James 1, L 608 ; G-rova's 
Sict. iii. 10 ; Bimbault’s Cheque-Book of the 
Chapel Boyal, pp. 8 , 6, 47,78, 133, 205 ; Baptie’s 
Handbook ; 'Wood's Fasti, p. 284 ; Bimbault’s 
Bibliotheca Madrigaliana ; Burney's Hist, of 
Husic, iii. 403,] L. M. M. 

POE.TEB., WHIT-WORTH (1827-1892), 
major-general royal engineers, second sou of 
Henry Porter, of Winslade House, South 
Heron, was horn at 'Winslade, near Exeter, ' 
on 25 Sept. 1827. His mother was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Bussell, hart., judge i 
of the supreme court of India. Porter en- 
tered the Royal Military Academy at "Wool- 
wich on 14 Hoy. 1842, obtained a commis- ! 
aion aa second lieutenant in the royal | 
en^eers on 18 Dec. 184.5, and was pro- , 
moted first lieutenant on 1 April 1846. ' 
After passing through the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, he em- 
barked for Dominica in the West Indies on 
13 Dec. 1847, baring married in the preced- 
ing October. He returned home from Do- 
mmica iu March 1850, and was stationed at 
Limerick. He was promoted second captain 
on 8 Jan. 1865. On 20 Dec. 1863 he embarked 
for Malta, but in Febni^l855 was sent on 
active service to the Crimea. He served in 
the trenches at the siege of Sebastopol until 
Jime, For his services be received the war 
medal, with clasp for Sebastopol, the Turkish 
medal, and the fifth class of the Medjidie, 
and on 2 Nov. 1850 he was promoted brevet- 
major. After serving at home for eighteen 
months, during which he published ‘Life in 
the Trenches Mfore Sebastopol ’ (London, 
8vo, 1866), he returned to Malta in December 
1866. It was daring his service in the fortress 
on this occasion that he made a study of the 
lustory of the island, and especially of its 
rulers, the knights of Malts. The result of 
this study was awork in two volumes, entitled 
' A History of the Knights of Molts ’ (S rols. 
8to, London, 1838). On 3 April 1869 Porter 
was promoted first captain in the royal en- 
^eers, and returned to England. 

Porter was employed at the war ofiice 
under the inspector-general of fortifications 
from April 1869 until September 1863 in 
ponn-etion with the defence of the United 


Kingdom. He served on the jury for the 
military division of the international ethi- 
bition held in London in 1862. He was 
instructor iu fortification at the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst from 1862' to 18G8, 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
33 Aug. 1866, and regimental lieutenant- 
colonel on 14 Dec. 1863. 

In March 1870 Porter was again sent to 
Malta, where, as executive oificer under the 
commanding royal engineer, he supervised 
the construction of the defences of the new 
dockyard. While at Malta he was employed 
in connectioa with the eclipse expedition 
to Sicily in 1872, and he designed and erected 
observatories at Catania and Syracuse. Ha 
was promoted brevet-colonel on 14 Dec. 1873. 

In February 1874 Porter was appointed 
commanding royal e^Ineer at Barbados in 
the West Indies. He remained there for 
two years, returning to England in April 
1876, and was stationed for a time at Chat- 
ham. He was commanding rojal engineer 
of the western district, and stationed at Ply- 
mouth from 1877 till 1 Cct. 1881, when he 
retired from the service on a pension, with 
the honorary rank of major-general. 

After his retirement he interested himself 
in various charitable works connected with 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was 
chairman of the metropolitan district of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. Ho also 
occupied himself with a revision of the 'His- 
to^of the Knights of Malta ’ (which appeared 
in 1888), and with an abridged edition of tha 
work. But the work whidi piincipally en- 

f aged his attention during the later years of 
is life was an elaborate ‘Hist 017 of tho 
Corps of Royal Engineers/ which was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1889. One of his 
last acts was to present the copyright of this 
work to the corps to which he belonged. 
Porter died on 37 May 1892, and was buried 
at St. Michael's Church, York Town, Surrey, 
of which he had been churchwarden for many 
^eaxB. He had contributed liberally towards 
its enlargement, and had with his own hands 
carved the ornamental foliage on the chancel 
screen. 

Porter married in London, on 36 Oct. 1847, 
Annie Shirley da Costa, by whom he had 
two children ; Catherine, who married Csp- 
tfun Oiosse ; and Reginald da Costa, to whoso 
memory he erected a handsome recedos at St, 
Michau’s Church, York Town. The soa, 
a lieutenant in the royal engineers, won 
the g^ld medal of the Royal Engineers’ In- 
stituto for a prize essay on ‘Warfere again«t 
Unravilised Races, or How to Fight greatly 
superior Forces of on unoivilised and hadlv 
armed Enemy;’ he saw service in South 
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Africa, and having passed first into the staff 
college at the evamination in. 1880, was on 
his way out to Egypt, where he had volun- 
teered for service, when he was accidentally 
Irilled by the falling of a spar during a gale 
of wind in 1883. 

[\rar Office Becords ; Royal Engineers' lonr- 
aal, No. 281, August 1892, obituary notice.] 

E. Sm 7. 

POBTEUS,BEILBY(1731-1808),bi8hop 
of London, horn at York on 8 May 1731, 
was youngest but one of the nineteen chil- 
dien of Bobert Porteus. Both hia parents 
were natives of Virginia, and lived on their 
own estate in that colony. Sis mother was 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, who was super- 
intendent of Indian affairs for the province, 
and for some time acted as deputy governor: 
she is said to have been distantly related 
to Sarah Jennings, duohess of Marlborough. 
In order to procure a better education for ms 
children, and on account of ill-healt^ the 
father left America for England in 1720, and 
settled at York. BeUby was educated at 
York until 1744 and at Bipon, whence he 
was admitted on 1 June 1748 as a sisax at 
Ohrist’a College Cambridge. He became a 
scholar on 19 Nov. 1748, graduating B.A. in 
1762 as tenth wrangler. He also won the 
second chancellor’s medal for classics on the 
first occasion on which it was awarded. On 
26 May 1762 he was elected fellow of bis 
college, and shorty afterwards was appointed 
esquire bedel. 'That office he held for a 
little more than two years, resigning it in 
order to devote himself to private tuition. 
In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest. 
In 1769 he won the Seatonian prize for an 
English poem on ‘ Death.’ Ha wrote feelingly, 
for he had recently lost both his parents ; but 
his extravagant eulogy of George 11 caused 
him to be gibbeted by Thackeray in a well- 
known passage in ' The Pour Georges.’ He 
was brought into further notice by preaching 
in 1761 an able university sermon on the 
character of King David, in rmly to the 
notorious pamphlet, 'History oi the Man 
after God’s own Heart ’ (1761), attributed to 
the deist, Peter Annet [q. v.] In 1762, on 
his ^pointment as dome^ic chaplain to the 
archmshra of Canterhu^ (Dr. Seeker), he 
quitted Cambridge for Lambeth. In 1765 
he was presented by the archbisho p t o the 
two sm^ livings of Boolring' and Witters- 
ham in Kent ; but he soon resigned them for 
the rectory of Hunton in the same ooimty. 
On 26 Sept. 1764 he received a prebend at 
Peterhorongh. In 1767 he was appointed 
rector of Lambeth, and proceeded D.D. at 
Cambridge, when he preached on the instruc- 
tion of youth, especially in the principles of 


revealed reb'gion, Some extracts from this 
sermon fell into the hands of John Norris 
(1731-1777) [q. v.], who was tliureby moved 
to found the Norrisiau professorship of divi- 
nity. In 1769 he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and shortly afterwards master of the 
hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. In 1773 
he joined in an abortive petition to the bench 
of bishops to promote a reform of the Liturgy 
and Articles. In 1776 Porteus was promoted 
to the bishopric of Chester. Thereupon he 
resigned Lambeth, but retained the valuable 
living of Hunton, and was held to have 
shown a praiseworthy self-denial in not keep- 
ing both. As bishop of Chester, Porteus was 
very energetic. He encouraged the activity 
of the rising evangelical schom; he instituted 
a ftind for the relief of the poorer clergy in 
the diocese ; and ha warmly enconr^ed the 
eatahlishment of the new scheme of Sunday- 
schools in eveiy parish. Acting for Dr. 
Lowth, bishop of London, who was incapaci- 
tated by ill-health, he carried through the 
House m Lords in 1777 a measure putting a 
stop to the evil custom of incumbents gi^ng 
general bonds of resignation (that is, oonds 
to resign whenever the patrons required 
them), and he fought successfully a long 
contest, which ended in 1800, against a 
species of simony which was goiniiv ground 
in the purchase of the advowson of a living 
{Life, p. 16S). He took the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the neno slaves m the West 
Indies, and vainly endeavouied, first by a 
sermon preached in 1783, and then by a 
pamphlet written in 1784, to persuade the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
set an example to slave-owners on its own 
trust estate in Barbados. 

Meanwbfie, on the death of Bishop Lowth 
in 1787, Foitaus was translated to Lon^n. 
There ha at once avowed himself a warm 
supporter of the schemes of piety and bene- 
volence Climated by the evangelical party, 
though he did not identify himself with m 
their views, being decidedly onti-calvinistic. 
Hannah More, in especial, found in him a 
staunch and pWerful ftiend in her various 
beneficent enterprises. One of his first acts 
as bishop of London was to throw himself 
heart and soul into the work of the newly 
formed ' Society for Enforcing the King’s 
Proclamation against Immorality and Pio- 
faneness.’ His position enabled him to do 
yeoman service to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. He took ^at but unsuccessful 
pains to get passed tiirough the lords Sir 
William Dolben’s ' Slaye-CariTin^ Bill ' 
(1788). He succeeded in transferring to a 
new ' Society for the Conversion and Beli- 
glous Instruction of the Negroes in the West 
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Indies,’ -wliidi was formed under his auspices, 
a bequest of the Hon. Kobert Boyle, made in 
1691 for missionary work in America, but, 
owing to the altered state of affairs in Ame- 
rica, no longer aTsilable for that purpow. 
He was an early patron of the Ohnrch Mis- 
sionary Society ; and it was at his sugges- 
tion that Dr, Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] 
wrote those works which mainly led to the 
foundation of the Indian episcopate. ^ He 
joined the British and Foreim Bible Society, 
and suggested the name of John Shore, lord 
Teignmouth [q. t.], as its first president, while 
he himself accepted the post of Tice-presi- 
dent. He had at all times the courage of 
his opinions, took on all subjects an indepen- 
dent line, and identified himself with no one 
party in the church. Though he was some- 
times called ‘ a Methodist,’ he was strict in 
enforcing the discipline, as well as the doc- 
trine, of the church ; and he incurred con- 
siderable odium by excluding from the parish 
churches of his diocese a clergyman (Dr. 
Draper) who had accepted the presidency of 
a college in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, 
and had preached in a chapel belon^ng to 
that ladv. In 1779 he was in facour or the 
relief of the Homan catholics from penal 
laws, but he strongly opposed ‘ Catholic 
Emancipation,’ especially the bill of 1805, 
on the ground that it is one thing to grant 
perfect toleration, quite another to confer 
political power. As diocesan for the church 
abroad, he maintained his right of veto imon 
the anointment of chaplains by the East 
India Cowany. 

One of Eorteus’s chief aims was to secure 
the due observance of religious holidays. A 
letter which he addressed to his pariBuionera 
at Lambeth in 1776, on the neglect of Good 
Friday, led to a stricter observance of that 
day throughout London (see Bbtooss, Se- 
sttMa, iv. 417). Theletter was subsequently 
published as a tract by the Society tor Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. In 1780 he 
had t^en a leading part in putting down two 
Sunday practices m London — viz. the Sun- 
day debating societies, which were, in fact, 
assemblies^ for ventilatiw and propagating 
sceptical views ; and the Simday promenades, 
which had de gen erated into meetings for 
assignations, when bishop of London he 
waged war against the custom of having 
Sumlay coneys at private houses by pro- 
fessiono^Btformers, writing a letter to three 
ladies of rank who had helped to introduce 
them ; and not long before his death he 
sought an interview with the prince regent 
(afterwards George IV), whom he-persuaded 
to idter the day of meeting of a Sunday duh 
which the prince had patronised in London. 


Pamphleteers bitterly attacked him, hut he 
was indifferent to their onslaughts (hife, p, 
272), At the same time he vigorousiy re- 
sisted the amead of French revolution prin- 
ciples, which he regarded with alarm. P^e’s 
'Age of Heason’ he described as ‘rendering 
irr^gioneasy to the meanest capacity; ’ and 
he warmly encouraged by way of antidote 
the dissemination of Hannah More’s popular 
tracts. To counteract the spread of inndelily 
and the ‘ growing relaxation of public man- 
ners,* he delivered In St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Friday-evening lectures during four succes- 
sive Lents, beginning in 1798. They were 
attended by crowds. 

Porteus had ample means, and made a 
liberal use of them. He was generous to 
the poorer clergy, and attempted to raise the 
status and the stipends of assistant curates, 
111 1807 he huUt and endowed a chapel of 
ease, with a residence for the minister, in the 
pari^ of Sundridge, to which he loved to 
retiro of a summer. On 28 May of the same 
yearhegavel,2001,tohi8 old college (Christ's) 
for the endowment of three medMs — one for 
a Latin dissertation on some evidences of 
Christianity ; another for an English essay 
on some precept of the Gospel; and the 
third for we best reader of uie lessons in 
the college chapel. He died at Fulham on 
8 May 1808, and, according to his own de- 
sire, was buried at Sundridge. On 18 May 
1765 he married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Bryan Hodgson, landlord of the George 
Dm, St. Martin’s, Stamford, afterwards of 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire; she survived him. 
There is a good portrait of the bishop, drawn 
by H. Edridge and engraved by 0. Picort, 
of which both full-length and half-length 
copies were taken. The half-length copy 
forms the frontispiece of his ‘ Life.’ Another 
portrait, which is anonymona, belongs to the 
bishop of London. 

Porteus was a ^eesing and efieotive 
preacher and writer. Besides several charges, 
volumes of collected sermons, and horta- 
tory letters already noticed, he publish i 
1. 'A Heview of roe Life and Character of 
Dr. Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ 1770, which went through twelve edi- 
tions. 2. ‘The Beneficial Efiects of Chris- 
tianity on the Temporal Concerns of Man- 
kind proved from History and Facts,’ about 
1804 ; 6th edit. 1836. 8. ‘A Summary of 
the IMncipel Evidences for the Truth and 
Divine Origin of the Christian Eevelation,’ 
1800 ; 15th edit. 1886, Many of his works 
were collected in ‘Tracts upon Various Sub- 
jects’ (1796). His ‘ Complete [Prose] Works’ 
were published in 6 vols. 8ro ; a new edition 
was published in 1816, 
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[The first voluma of Portens’s collected Tforhs 
cont-uns o ‘Life,’ written shortly after the 
bi3ho£/'s death, by a former chaplain, Bobort 
Hodgson. See also Abbey’s Engl. Church andita 
Bishops (1700-1800) ; Overton’s English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century (1803-1833) ; Notes 
and Queries, Tthser. v. 494,8th6or.s. Ill; private 
information through Canon H. Leigh-Bennett.] 

J. H. 0. 

POETLAiro, DniCES op. [See B^- 
TISCK, AV 1 I.I.IAII HeNBY CAtESBIBH, tliird 
Duke, 1738-1809; Benthtck-Scoit, Wiif 
T- Ttw John OATENDiaH, fifth Dues, 1800- 
1879.] 

PORTLAND, Eabxs or. [Bea Webtos, 
Bichabd, first Eabi, 1577-1636; Weston, 
Jbeomb, second Eael, 1605-1663 ; Ben- 
xiNOE, William, first Eabl of the Bentincb 
Une, 1649-1709.] 

PORTLAND, titular Eahl op, [See 
Hbebebt, Sih Edwaeb, 1648 P-1698.] 

PORTLESTEB, Babon. [See Ehstaod, 
Eoland Fitz, d. 1498,] 

PORTLOCK, JOSEPH ELLISON 
(1794-1864), major-general royal engineers 
and geologist, only son of Oaptoin Nathaniel 
Portlock [q. v,], was horn at Gosport, Hamp- 
shire, on 30 Sept. 1794. After passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commission os second 
lieutenant in the corps of royal engineers on 
20 July 1813. He served for a short time at 
Portsmouth and Chatham, and was promoted 
first lieutenant on IS Dec. 1813. In April 
1814 he embarked to join the an^ in Can^a. 
He took port in the siege of Fort Erie (August 
1814), and for the greater part of it was the 
only engineer ofiicer in the trenches. When 
the army retired he constructed the lines and 
tfite de pout of Chippewa at which Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Gordon Drummond made 
his successful stand and saved Upper Canada. 
For his services on this occasion Portlock 
was thanked in general orders. He was 
^erwards employed on numerous explora- 
toiy espeditions, Portlock Harbour intake 
Huron was named by Sir Gordon Drummond 
in memory of Portlock’s services. 

On Portlock’s return to England in Octo- 
ber 1832 the ordnance survey was about to 
be extended to Irelaud, and in 1824 he was 
selected by Colonel Thomas Frederick Colbp' 
[q. V.] for employment there. In the organi- 
sation of the Irish survey Portlock was the 
confidential assistant and companion of 
Colby, and he was retained at headquarters 
at the Tower of London while Thomas Drum- 
mond (1797-1840) [q.v.] and others were oc- 
cupied with the construction of the new base 
apparatus and other iustrumentB and details. 


In 1825 Portlock accompanied Colby to 
Ireland, and remained attached to the trigo- 
nometrical branch of the work, of which be 
soon became the senior and ultimately the 
sole officer. In 1826 be was employed in 
the observations at Slievedonord, co. Down, 
3,800 feet above the sea. This was a very 
exposed station. The camp was ffiequcntly 
blown down and the instruments wim diffi- 
culty preserved. Conjointly with the obser- 
vations and calculations of the horizontal 
tiiangulation, Portlock hod to undertake a 
system of vertical observations and calcula- 
tions for altitudes. He carried a Ime of 
levelling from the coast of Down to the coast 
of Donegal, and caused similar lines to be 
observed in other places crossing Ireland in 
every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were 
simultoneoiisly made. These operations, in 
addition to their immediate and practical 
object, furnished the material for the ad- 
murable paper on tides, by the astronomer- 
royal, published in the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London ’ in 1845, 

On 22 June 1830 Portlock was promoted 
second captain. In 1832 it was arranged to 
compile a descriptive memoir of the survey. 
Portlock, having completed the great tri- 
angulation, undertook the portions of the 
memoir relating to geology and productive 
economy. In 1837 he formed a geological 
and statistical office^ a museum for geological 
and zoological specimens, and a laboratory 
for the examination of soils. Unfortunately, 
for financial reasons, the preparation of the 
memoir was suspended in 1838, and was not 
resumed, although a commitsion, appointed 
in 1843 by Sir Robert Feel, recommended its 
resumption and continnance. Portlock pub- 
lished the volume, which bears his name, on 
the ‘ Geology of Londonderry (Tyrone, and Fer- 
managh, with Portions of .^jacent Counties’ 
(with maps and plates, Duhmi, 8vo, 1843 ). 

■While employed on the Irish survey, Port- 
lock assisted in the advance of various scien- 
tific institutions in Ireland. Li 1831 the Geo- 
logicalSociety was formed, andtheZoological 
and other scientific societies rapidly followed. 
Portlock was one of the early presidents 
of both the Geological and Zoological So- 
cieties, and contributed to the farmer twenty 
papers, induding presidential addresses, in 
1838 and 1639. He was again president of 
the Geological Society in 1861 and 1862, 
In 1836 the British Association met in Dub- 
lin, and Portlock was a member of the local 
committee and secietoiy of the section of 
geology and geography. He was president 
of the geological section at Belfast in 1853, 
In the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
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Academy ' for 1837 liis name appeoia in a 
communication on the occurrence of the 
Anatifa vitrea on the coast of Ireland, and 
in one on ornithology and 

also in a communication relative to the ted 
sandstone of Tyrone. 

Portlock was promoted first captain in 
September 1839. In 1813 his labours on the 
Irish survey ceased, and he returned to the 
ordinary duties of the corps of royal engi- 
neers, and in May embarked for Corfu. At 
Corfu he took part in remodelling the fort- 
ress. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cork in 1843, a letter &om Fort- 
lock to Professor Phillips was read on the 
geology of Corfu, and a grant was made the 
same year to him by the council for the ex- 
ploration of the marine zoology of the island. 
In 1843 and 1846 Portlock made communi- 
cations on this subject to the association. 

On 9 Nov. 1846 Portlock was promoted 
bruiet-major, and on 13 Dec. 1847 regimen- 
tal lieutenant-colonel. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1847, and while stationed at Ports- 
mouth pursued in his leisure scientific re- 
searches. In the ‘ Transactions of the British 
Association’ in 1848 there is a communica- 
tion on evidences he had observed, at Fort 
Cumberland and at Blockhouse Fort, ot 
changes of level on both sides of Portsmouth 
Harbour. In the some year is a notice of 
sounds emitted by mollusca, which he had 
observed in the Helix aspersa, as well as in 
the Helix aperta. 

In 1849 Portlock was appointed command- 
ing royal e^neer of the Cork district in 
Ireland. 'While he was at Cork the employ- 
ment of convicts on military public works 
began in Ireland. Portlock lent his aid, and 
the unwished Fort "Westmor^nd on Spike 
Island in Cork Harbour was selected for the 
experiment. In 1851 he was appointed in- 
i^ector of studies at the Boysl Military Aca- 
demy at 'Woolwich. He was an ardent advo- 
cate for education in the army and especially 
in the scientific corps. He considered that 
Woolwich should be reserved for the ad- 
V anced stages of professional education, and 
that aU general and dementaryeducation 
should be previously acquired. He also in- 
stituted many valuable reforms in the sys- 
tem of education at theBoyal Military Aca- 
demy, He was promoted to be regimental 
full colonel on 38 Nov. 185A In 1836 he 
resigned the appointment of inspector of 
studies at Woolwich, and received a warm 
letter of acknowledgment of his serv ices from 
Lord Panmure, then secretary of state for 
war. He was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern district in No- 
vember 1866, end was stationed at Dover. 


In May 1837 he joined the newly formed 
coimcil of military education, and showed 
himself a most forward advocate of educa- 
tion. He looked upon competition, and espe- 
cially open competition, as the great principle 
upon v^ch public appointments should 
made. He retired from active service on 
35 Nov. 1857 with the honorary rank of 
major-general, hut remained till 1863 a 
member of the council of military education. 
In 1857 and 1868 he was elected president 
of the Geological Society of London, and 
delivered the annual addresses. Of his work 
in geolo^ and natural history, Sir Boderick 
l^pey Murchison [q.v.] observed that 'his 
energyand powers ofcritical research enabled 
bini to enter with success the field of pro- 
fessed naturalists. ... He was a geologist 
after my own heart.’ In 1867 he attended the 
meeting of the British Association in Dublin 
as a member of the council, and he received 
from Trinity College the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. Portlock was a fellow of the 
Hoyol Society, a member of the Boyol Irish 
Academy, and of numerous other learned 
societies. In 1863 he settled at BlackroiA, 
near Dublin, where be died on 14 Feb. 1864. 

Portlock married, first, on 24 Feb. 1831, 
at IGlmaine, co. Mayo, Julia Browne ; and, 
secondly, on 11 Deo. 1849, at Oork, Fanny, 
daughter of Major-general Oharles Turner, 
K.H., commanding the Oork district. There 
was no issue of either marriage. Portlock 
was the author of: 1. ‘A Budimeutaiy 
Treatise on Geology,' London, 12mo, 1846 ; 
2nd edit. 1863. 2. ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Major-general T. Colby, together with a 
Sketch of the Origin and inogress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ London, 8vo, 1869. 

He was also a frequent contributor to the 
' Professional Papers of the Oo^s of Boyal 
Engineers,’ to the ' Annals of Eatural His- 
tory’ (vols. XV. andxviiiO,to the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the London Geological Sodety,' 
to the ‘ Aide-Memoire to the Military 
Sciences,’ to the ‘ Transactions of the Dublin 
Geological Society,’ and to the ‘ Encydo- 
pmdiaJBritaimica^(8thedit. : arts. ‘ Gannon,' 
’Fortification,’ ‘ Grannery,’ and ‘War.’) 

[Memoir by Mqjorgeueral Sir T. Loicoin, 
B.K, in vol. ziii. new series Professional Papa's 
of the Corps of Boyal Engineers ; 'War Office 
Becords; also Boyal Sodety Transactions ; 
Boyal Engineer Becords; lyar Office Becords.] 

B. H. V. 

POBTLOOK, NATHANIEL (1748?- 
1817), captain in the navy, and author, born 
about 1748, entered the navy in 1772 as an 
‘able seaman’ on hoard the St. Albans, with 
Captain [afterwards Sir) Oharles Douglas 
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■q T.] lit, liad probably been previously mate, 
or perhaps master, of a merchantman, and 
Douglas, recognising his worth, placed him 
on the quarterdeck as a midshipman. He 
aftem ards served in the Ardent and in the 
Ramillies, guaidships in the Medway, and in 
1776 was entered on board the Discovery, 
Inhere he was rated as master's mate by Cap- 
tain Charles Clerke [q. v.] He continued m 
her durmg the celebrated voyage of circum- 
navigation [see Cook, James, 1728-1779], 
till, in August 1779, he was moved into the 
Resolution. On returning to England he 
assed his examination on 7 Sept, 1780, when 
e was officiaUy stated to be ‘ more than 32 ’ 
{Passing Ceriijicate). On 14 Sept. 1780_ he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Eire- 
brand, attached to the Channel deet. In Majy 
1786 he was appointed by the King Gene’s 
Soimd Company to command the !^ng 
George, a vessel of 320 tons, and an expe- 
dition to the north-west coast of North 


During his later years his health was much 
broken. In 1816 he was admitted to Green- 
wich Hospital, where he died on 12 Srat. 
1817. A portrait, engraved by MazeU after 
Dodd, ia prefixed to his ‘ Yoyaga round the 
"World.' His son, Joseph EUison Portlock, 
is noticed separately. 

[i^iBhairs Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (rol. ii. 
pt. li.}, 630, and vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 386.7; his 
Voyageround the World, Paybook of Resolution 
and other documents in the Public Record OfBee; 
Gent. Mag. 1817, ii. 379.] J. K. L. 

PORTMAN, EDWARD BERKELEY, 
first Viscouur Pohtmait (1790-1888), bom 
9 July 1799, was son of Edward Berkeley 
Portman (d. 182S) of Biyanston and Orchard 
Portman, Dorset, by bis first wife, Lucy, elder 
daughter of theRev. Thomas Whithyof Cress- 
well Hall, Staffordshire. He was educated 
at Eton and at Chiist Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated with first-class honours, B.A. 
1821, M.A. 1826. As a liberal he sat for 


America. She sailed from Gravesend on 
29 Aug, 1786, in company with the smaller 
ship Queen Charlotte, commanded by George 
Dixon fq< v.] On 19 July 1786 they arrived 
at Cooks River, and, after some stay there, 
ranged along the coast, sighted Mount St. 
Elias, and on 29 Sept, sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands. There they wintered, return- 
mg to the American coast in the spring, 
"n^en winter approached they again sought 
the Sandwich Islands, aud, after having re- 
fitted there and refreshed the men, eaRed tor 
Macao and England. They anchored in Majv 
gate toads on 24 Aug, 1788. In the foUow- 
mg year he published ' A Voyage round the 
"V^rld, hut more particularly to the North- 
West Coast of America ■ . . 4to, 1789. 
Though rich in geographical reeults, the 
voyage was primarily intended to open out 
the w trade, in which object it was fuUy 
successM. 

In 1791 Portlock was appointed to com- 
mand the Assistant brig, going out as tender 
to the Providence, which had been ordered 
to the Pacific to bring bread-fruit plants to 
the West Indies [see Bugs, Wiiuaii]. 
The ships retuniea to England in August 
1793, aud on 4 Nov. Portlock was promoted 
to the rank of commander. In 1799 he com- 
manded the Arrow sloop, with the tremen- 
dous armament of twenty-eight S2-pouiider 
carronades, fitted on the non-recoil prindple 
suggested by Sir Samuel Bantham r.J 
(James, Naval Nisi, i, 466b and on 9 Sept, 
captured the Dutch ship Draak, at anchor 
In the narrow passage between Vlie and Har- 
lingen (i6. ii. 388). On 28 Sept. Portlock 
was advanced to post rank, but ne does not 
stem to have had any further service afloat. 


Dorset from 1823 to 1832, and for Marylehone 
from 12 Dec. 1882 to March 1833, he^ the 
first member to represent that constituency 
after the Reform Act. On 27 Jan. 1887 he 
was created Baron Portman of Orchard Port- 
man, and raised to he Viscount Portman of 
Bryonaton on 26 March 1873.^ For some time 
he was a prominent epeeker in the House of 
Lords. He waslord heutenont of the county 
of Somerset from 22 May 1839 to J one 186l, 
a commissioner and councillor of the duchy cl 
Cornwall on 19 Aug. 1840, a councillor of the 
duchy of Lancaster on 13 Feh. 1847, and lord 
warden of the stannaries and high steward of 
the duchy of CornwaR from 20 Jan. 1866 to 
his decease. He was an active supwrter of 
the Royal Agricultural Society from its 
commencement in 1838, and served as pre- 
sident in 1846, 1866, and 1862. He was a 
considerable breeder of Devon cattle and of 
improved Alderney cows. He died atBryan- 
ston on 19 Nov. 1888, 

He married, on 16 June 1827, Lady Emma, 
third daughter of Henry Lascelles, second 
earl of Harewood. She died on 8 Feh. 1866, 
leaving, with two daughters, WRliam Henry 
Berketey (A 1829), second Viscount; Edwin 


Berkeley (1838-1888), a member of the Cana- 
dian parliament : Walter Berkeley (1836- 
1903), rector of Corton-Denham, Somerset. 
[Doyle’s Baronage, 1886, p. 68 ; Time8,20 Nor, 

1888, p. 10 ; Rlnstrated London News, 12 July 
1862, p. 57. withpoitrait, 11 April 1863, p. 400, 
with portrait ; Journal Royal Agricultnrol Soc, 

1889, p. vi.] a. 0. B, 

PORTMAN, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1667), 

judge, was the son of John Portman, who 
was buried in the Middle Temple Church on 
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5 June 1(521, ly Alice, daughter of 'William 
luioell of Samford Orcas, Dorset. Hie family 
belonged to Somerset, and he 'vras in the 
commission of the peace for that county 
firom time to time. He iras a barrister rrho 
was successful enough to be personaUy 
known to the king. In 1533 Henry gave Wm 
u wardship, and he was one of the admini- 
strators of the will of Catherine of AraMn. 
He was made a judge in 1547, and knighted 
by Edw ard YI. AVhtn Richard (afterwards 
Lord) Rich [q. v.] was ill, Portman w as one 
of those who, by patent of 26 Oct. 1651, were 
commissioned to despatch chancery matters ; 
and in the following January he was com- 
missioned to aid the lord-keeper, the bishop of 
Ely, in similar affairs. He seems to haye been 
of the old way of thinking inreligious matters. 
He found no difficulty in keeping office imder 
Mary; and he followed Day, the bishop of Chi- 
chester, in persuading Sir James Hales [q. v.j 
to abjure protestantism in 1634. The same 
year he was made chief justice. He died early 
m 1566-7, and was buried, with a stately 
funeral, on 10 Feb. 1666-7 at St. Dunstau’e 
in the est, London. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of J ohn Hilbert, and con- 
nected by descent with the legal family of 
Fitqames. By her he had a son Sir Henry, 
who died in 1690, and a daughter Mary, who 
married John Stoweil. 

[Visitation of Somerset (HarL Soc. 127); 
Letters and Papers of Henry VlII, y. 1694, 
XIII. i. 1023 ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church ot 
Engl. ill. 230 ; Hooper’s Works (Parker Soc.), ii. 
378 ; Acts of ths Pnyy Council, 1S47-S0, pp. 42, 
265, 1SS2-4 p. 21, 1S64-6 pp. 22, &c. ; Strype’s 
Eccles. Mem. l. ii. 263, ii. i. 24, 621, ii. 206, 207, 
253, ni, i. 274, 611, ii. 281.] W. A. J. A. 

POBTMAH, SiB 'WILLIAM (1641 P- 
1690), captor of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
descendant of an old Somerset family, was 
eldest son of Sir 'WRliam Portman (1610- 
1648) of Orchard Portman, fifth baronet, by 
Anna, daughter and coheiress of John CoUes 
of Barton. The fa^er was returned for 
d^unton to both the Short and Long par- 
liaments of 1640, but was disabled, as a 
royalist, to sit on 6 Feb. 1643-4. On his death 
in 1648, William succeeded him as sixth 
baronet. He matriculated from AR Soule' 
CoUege, Oxford, 26 April 1669, and at the 
Restoration was made a knight of the Bath. 
He represented Taunton in parliament from 
1661 until 1679, and from 1686 till his 
death. From 1670 to 1681 he sat for the 
county of Somerset. Putting aside Six 
Edward Seymour [q. y.], he was accounted 
as influential a tory as any in the west of 
England. _ He was a strong ‘abhorrer’ dur- 
ing the crisis in Charlei, H’s reign, and while 


attending parliament in May 1686 he re- 
ceived a myeterious warning of Monmouth’s 
impeudiug insuiiectiou in the west. Ha 
directed the search of post-coaches in ths 
neighbourhood of Taunton, in the hope of 
intercepting treasonable correspondence, and 
took an active part in investigatmg the causes 
of disaffection, and later on in organising the 
militia. After the battle of Sedgmoor (6 July 
1686) Portman, with ths Somerset militia, 
formed a chain of posts from Poole to the 
northern extremity of Dorset, with a view 
to preventing Monmouth’s escape. On 8 July 
he and Lord Lumley captured the fugitive 
near Ringwood^ the New Forest,_ and did 
not trust him out of their sight until he was 
delivered safe at 'Whitehall, 

Three years later Portman’s affection for 
the Enghsh church proved stronger than his 
devotion to James, and in November 1688 
he joined the Prince of Orange at Exetei 
with a large following. 'William is said 
to have intended him for high promotion, 
but he died at his seat of Orchard Portman, 
near Taunton, on 20 March 1689-90 (Lux, 
tkuli). Sir William was elected F.R.S. on 
28 Dec. 1664. He married thrice, but had 
no issue. He left ‘an estate of 8,0Wf. a 
year’ to his nephew, Henry Seymour (d, 
1728), a brother of SixEdward, who assumed 
the name and arms of Portman. Wdliam 
Henry Portman, a descendant ftom a col- 
latexEU branch, gave his name to Portman 
Square (begun in 1764), and was ancestor of 
Edward Berkeley Portmam viscount Port- 
man [q. V,] Bryanston Square is named 
after the seat and estate purchased by Sir 
William in Dorset shortly Before his death. 

[Foster’s Alumni Ozon ; Burke’s Peerage, e.v, 
‘Portman ;’ Boberte’s Life of Momnouth, i. 213, 
215, ii. 105, 110, 122, eq. 314 ; Macaulay's Hist. 
1886, i. 301, 577 ; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 478, ii. 
23; Collimfs Peerage, i. 196; Eacbord's His- 
tory, bk. iiu p. 770 ; Burnet's Own Time, i. 
664 ; London (^ette ; Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham’s London, ii. 110; Walfoid’s Old and New 
London, iv. 412.] T. 8. 

PORTMORE, first East, op, [See Col- 
TBAE, Sib David, d. 1780.] 

PORTSMOUTH, Duohdbs op. [See 
EiBBOUADLD, LOUISP RpilfiB DB, 1649-1734.] 

PORTSMOUTH, first Eabl op. [See 
Wadmp, John, 1690-1762.] 

PORTU, MAURITIUS dd (d. 1618), 
archbishop of Tuam. [See O’Fihhlt, Mau- 
BICB.] 

PORT, JOHN (d, 1673. P), master of 
Ooipus Christi College, Cambridge, horn at 
Tbrapstone, Northamptonshire, was admitted 
to Corpus Christi College in 1520, and gra- 
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duated B.A. in 1523-4, M.A. in 1327, B.D. 
in 1535, and D D. in 1667. He was elected 
about 1634 feUo-vr of Corpus and also of the 
college of St. John the Baptist at Stoke-hy- 
Clare, Suffolk, where Matthew Parker [q^. t.], 
to -nhose friendship Pory owed his prefer- 
ments, was dean. In 1667 Pory was weoted 
master of Corpus, and on 13 Deo. of the year 
following he became vice-chancellor of the 
university. 

From 1565 to 1664 Pory was rector of 
Bunwell, Norfolk; from 1656 or 1666 till 
1661 vicar of St. Stephen’s, Norwich ; from 
1568 to 1669 rector of Landbeach, Cambridge- 
shire ; ffom 21 Dec. 1669-60 prebendary of 
Ely i from 19 Aug. 1660 rector of Pulham 
St. Mary, Norfolk ; and from 1 May_ 1564 
rebendaiy of Canterbury, resigning this pre- 
end in 1667 for the seventh stall at ‘West- 
minster (Le Neve, i. 63, iii. 335). 

On the visit of the queen to Ctobridge in 
August 1564 he was one of the four senior 
doctors who held the canopy over her as she 
entered Eing^s College 0h^el(Ni0H0iE, Fro- 
greaies qf JBtiz. i. 163). He also took part in 
the divinity act held before the queen on the 
thesis ‘major est scriptursa quam ecclesis 
anctoritaa." He afterwards attended Eliza- 
beth when she visited Oxford in 1666, and 
was incorporated there. During his master- 
ship a new library was fitted up in the col- 
lege, the north side of which was reserved 
for the manuscripts which Archbishop Parker 
was intending to present. Pory persuaded 
the archbishop to mcrease the endowments 
of his old college, and showed anxiety to turn 
them to a usetul purpose, But he declined 
to resign his mastership when disabled by 
failing health from performing his duties, 
and Parker instigated complaints against 
him before the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Much pressure was needed before Pory con- 
sented to withdraw. Thomas Aldrich was 
appointed master of Corpus ouSPeb. 1669-70 
(ParAer Oorreap, p. 366). Pory gave up all 
his preferments about the same time, and is 
held to have died in 1673. One John Pory 
acted os one of the two conductor yeomen 
at Parker’s funeral on 6 June 1676. 

[Cooper's Athens Contahr. ; Bentbam’s Hist. 
anuAntiq. of Ely, p. 244; Strype's 'Works, index; 
Le Neve; Bymec’s Eoedeia, vol. xv.; Symon 
Gunton’s Hist, of Church of Peterborough; 
Masters’s Hist, of Coraus Obristi; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 175 ; Blomefleld's Norfolk; Willis's Survey of 
Cath. ii. 378; State Papers, Dom. Eliz. ubi 
supra; Nichols'sProgiessesof Eliz.i. 163; Cole 
MSS. 6813 f. 60, 5807 f. 33, 5843 f. 441 ; Ians- 
downe, 12, No. 35, fol. 12, and 931, fol. 58 ; 
Wilhs and Clark’s Arch. Hist, of C. i. 253, 
253, 267.) W. A. S. 


POET, JOHN (1670P-1635), traveller 
and geographer, horn about 1370, may have 
been grandson or nrahew of John Pory, D.D. 

i d._1573 i") [q. v.] He entered Gonville and 
laius College, Cambridge, in 1587, graduated 
B.A. 1691-2, and M.A. 1505, and was incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford on 18 April 1610. 
After leaving Cambridge about 1697, Pory 
became a sort of pupil of Eichord Hakluyt 

S q. V. j, who calls him his ‘ very honest, in- 
lustnouB, and learned friend,’ and who for 
three or more years assisted and encouraged 
hm in the study of cosmography, conceiving 
him possessed of ‘ special sldll and extraordi- 
nary nope! to performe great matters in the 
same, and beneficial for the common wealth’ 
(Haxt.uyi, Voyages, 1600, vol. iii. dedication). 

_At Hakluyt’s instigation, Pow translated, 
with some notes of his own, ' A Geographical 
Historie of Africa, written in Aramcke and 
Italian by John Leo, a More,’ London, 1600, 
sm. fol. A copy is in the Grenville Library. 
The work, wmch was reprinted Samuel 
Purchaa [q. v.] in part ii. of hia ‘PilOTimes,’ 
brought Pory considerable notoriety. He was 
returned to parliament as a member for the 
borough of Bridgwater, Somerset, on 5 Nov. 
1606, and settled in Loudon. He became in- 
timate with Sir Kobert Cotton {Addit. MS. 
4176, fol. 14). In the autumn of 1007 he 
travelled in France and the Low Countries, 
and sought the support of Dudley Carleton 
in a scheme for introducing silk-loom stock- 
ing weaving into England {Oil. State Fapers, 
Dom. 1611-1618, p. 6i). He was still inporlia- 
ment on 17 J uly 1610 (W imvooD, Memorialt, 
ill. 193), but retired shortly after. On 21 May 
1611 he obtained license to travel for three 
years {Cal. State Fapers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 
88), and some months later he accompanied 
Lord Corew, first to Ireland and afterwards 
to Paris. There in January 1612 he delivered 
to Cardinal Perron a treatise written by Isaac 
Casauhon [q. v.j and the bishop of Ely, in 
answer to a letter from the cardinal to the 
king, and ke handed to Thuanus, the his- 
torian, some materials collected for his use 
by Sir Eohert Cotton and Camden. In 1613 
he went through Turin to Venice {Court and 
Times of James I, i. 266), and thence passed 
to Constantinople, where he was patronised 
^ Sir Paul Findai [g. v.l He remained in 
iWkey until Januaryl6lD. In 1617 Carleton 
wrote from The Hague that ‘if Po^ had done 
with Constantinople and could toxheex the 
pot (which is hardmthis country), he shall he 
welcome unto me [os a secretary], for Hove 
an old friend, and he shall be sure of good 
usage ’ (t'A ii. 29). After a brief visit to Lou- 
don he spent part of 1617 in Turin with Sir 
Isaac 'Wake, ambassador to Savoy (zAp, 621), 
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At theeud of 1619 hu went to Ameriaiaa nrclideaconry ofMi(ldlesex^LBNBVE,J5t«fj‘), 
Eecietaiy to Sir Ueoige Yeardley, governor The articles on hU visitation in 1663 were 
of the colony of Virginia. In Aovemher printed. On 16 Oct. (but, according to he 
1621 he and his chief returned to England, Xeve, 16 Aug.) 1600 he was installed pre- 
but in 1623 Pory went bach to Virginia as bendary of Willesden, in the diocese of Lon- 
one of the commissioners to inquire into its don, and before the year -n as out was made 
condition. He finally, in 1624, settled in chaplain to Archbishop Juxon. In February 
London for the remainder of his lif^ corr6« 1661 he was instituted to the rectory of lloh 
spending re^larly with Josmh llend[q. v.], lingbourne, Kent ; in 1662 to that of llncli 
Sir Thomas Puckering [q. v.J, Lord Brooke, Hadham, Hertfordshire; and in the same 
Sir Kobert Cotton, and others. He died in year to the rectory of Lambeth. On 19 July 

’ . — . - Idsao Tk Tt _i* 11 J 


London in September 1635, 

His letters, of which twenty-three ori- 
ginalSj and mote than forty copies, by Dr. 
Thomas Birch [q. v.], are in the British 
Museum (Jul. (1 lii. If. 298, 301, 303, 305, 
307; HaW. JI& 7000, ff. 814-60: and Addif. 
MSS. 4161, 4176, 4177, 4178), supriy much 
valuable historical information. Fourteen 
were printed by Dr. Birch in ‘The Court and 
Times of James L' 


1663 he was incorporated D.D. of Oxford. 
He died before 25 Nov. 1069, when Dr! 
Henchman was admitted to the rectory ri 
Hadham. Pory was licensed, 21 Se^. 1640, 
to many Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Juxou of Chichester, a relative of the arch, 
bishop. 

It IS said that ‘ Poor Robin's Almanack,’ 
the first edition of which appeared in 1603, 
was so entitled in derision of him. It pres 


[Venn’s Admissions to Qonvilla and Caius, p. tnmtmatur (Wood, Fatli, 

B4; Maty’s New Beview, 1784j^y. 123; Arbel’s P*- “• 267 ; cf. PbAT, Thomas). 

[Linsdowne MS. 986; Masson’s Life of 


Transcript of the Stationers’ Begister, ill. 64 ; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ii, 11S3; Court and 
Times of James I, i, 41, 42, 85, 136, 194, 288, 
388, 443, 480, ii. 11, 14, 29, 30, 32, 82, 64; 
Cab State Papers, Doia. 1603-10 pp. 368, 379, 
1611-18, passim ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 187.] 0. F. S. 


3Blton, i. 79, 88, 608; Poster’s Alumni Oio- 
nienses ; G-airiiner’e Admission Begisters of 
St. Paul’s School ; Lysons’s Environs of London 
i. 294.] J. H. L. 


POST, JACOB (1774r-18B6), quaker, son 
of John and Rosamund Post, was horn at 

raaror POEET, EGBERT O»08f- 

69), ^hdeacon of Middlesex, son ot to 1787, and subsequently settled at Miig. 

London, probably ton. He was one of the founders of the 
about 1608. He WM educated at St. Paul's North Loudon and Islmgton AnxiUary of 
School jmder the elder and went up the Bible Society in 181% and took a lively 
olMs-fellow, John Milton, to interest in it until bis death at the ago oi 
Unste College’ Cambridge, n^ere he was eighty on 1 April 1866. His wife died on 
fitted o lesser peMioner 28 Feb. 1624-6. 14 Feb. 1844. A clever and promising son. 



cum 


V., he cMtributed to the ‘Qenethlia- scripts, with a Memoir, ’"London, 1838. 
put lorth by lus uiiiyeisity« On j?. 


orTco-S." I."’’ Y“ . I’ost’e principal works, consisting oi popu- 

expositions of the history and beBef of 
rectory of St. Mwgaret’s, New Fish Street, the Society of Friends, are : 1. ' Some Popu- 


amongst Christians questioncl 



Newcourt(J&^cj-fon»m,i.83«.),‘plund^^ slcrii^i^en'j;! theitoheS 
and Mouestre^ but his name does not appear , Institutions, and not Ordnances appointed 
‘Sufferings of the Clergy.’ , by Christ to be observed in His tftiurcb,’ 
At the Restoration preferments were , London, 1846. 3. ‘ Some Reasons for con- 
showered umu hm. On 2 Aug. 1660 he [ tinuing to refuse the Payment of aU Ecele- 
was mde D.D. by royal mandat^ along siastical Demands,’ 1849; a reply to Jons- 
others (Bailbt, than Barrett’s ‘Reasons for ceasing to le- 
Z}feqfliiller,n. 8i3n.) On 20 July 1660 fuse,’ &o. 4. ‘ The Bible the Book for All,’ 

12mo, 1848 ; reprinted, with additions, 1849 
‘Instinctive NaiTativea for 

signed before May 1663), and to the the Young, in a Scries of Visions and 
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Dreams from the Bible, J London, 1848. 
8. ' X Summary of tbe Principles and Doo- 
trmes of the Chriatian Beligion (^os taught 
in the Bible),’ 1849; reprinted, London, 

1850. 7. ' Uncle’s Visit at the_ Villa, or 
Evening Conversations with his Sister’s 
Grondcl&ildren on some of the distinguishing 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends,’ Lon- 
don, 1849. 8. ‘ A Populili Memoir of "Wjl- 
li.im Penn,’ London, 1860. 9. ‘ The Origin, 
History, and Doctrine of Baptisms,’ London, 

1851. 10. ‘ A Brief Memofr of George Fox 
... for the Information of Strangers/ Lon- 
don, 1854. 11. ‘ A Compendium of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Precepts, as taught in the 
Bible,’ London, 12mo, 1864. 

[Diary of Frederick James Post; Smith's 
Cat. ii. 428 ; Kodal's Bibl. of Ackvorth School, 
n, 25 ; Anuual Monitor, 1856 p. 156, 1845 p. 102; 
fiegisters at Deronshiie House.] G. F. S, 

POSTE, BEALE (1793-1871), divine 
and antiquary, of an ancient Kentish family, 
^ras second son of 'WiUiam Poste, one of the 
four common pleaders of the city of London. 
Bom in 1793 at H^le Place, his father's 
seat near Maidstone, id^nt, he entered Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (LiTABn, Cant, p. 416), 

but left the university at an early age, tra- 
velled on the continent, returned, tow holy 
orders, and married (in 1817) before gra- 
duating LL.B. in 1819. He was for some 
yeeia curate of High Halden, and then of 
Milstead, both in Kent. At Milstead he de- 
voted himself to the study of archosology, 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Archeological Association, and many papers 
from his pen appeared in their 'Journal.’ He 
removed about 1851 to Bydews Place, near 
Maidstone, where he died on 16 April 1871, 

By his wife Mary Jane, daughter of John 
Gousens, esq., of Westboume, Sussex, who 
died two years before her husband, he had 
three sons and four daughters. His third 
son, Edward, was director of civil service 
examinations. 

His works, dealing principally with early 
British history, evidence the most painstahing 
research. Thej^are; 1. ‘History of the Oof 
lege of All Saints,’ Maidstone, 1847, Sva 
8. ‘ The Coins of Cimobeline and of the 
Ancient Britons,’ 1863, 8vo. S. ‘Britannic 
Besearches, or Hew Facts and Bectifications 
of Anment _ British History,’ 1863, 8vo. 
4. ‘Britannia Antiqua: Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
BSstory,’ 1867, 8vo. 6. ‘ Celtic Inscriptions on 
Gaulish and British Coins, intended to supply 
Materials for the Early Bistory of Gixeat 
Britain ; ivith a Glossary of Aa'chaic Celtic 
Words and an Atlas of Coins,’ 1861, 8vo. 


(JBeny's Kent Pedigrees, p. 20; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; Ouaidian, 
1871, p, 491; Athenaeum for 1858, 1857, 1861; 
FosteFs Alumni Oxon.] E. G. E. 

POSTGATE, JOHH (1820-1881), initia- 
tor of the laws against adulteration, the son 
of a Scarborough buUder, Thomas Postgate, 
by his wife Jane, born Wade, was descended 
from an ancient Homan catholic family of 
Yorkshire, of wMch a representative, Nicho- 
las Postgate (1597-1679), was executed at 
York during the panic caused by tbe ‘ popish 
plot.’ This Nicholas, horn at E^ou inXork- 
shire, was ordained at Douay on 20 March 
1628, and served the English mission in the 
district of Ugthorpe, near Whitby, where 
the farm at which he resided is still known 
by his name. He was apprehended for bap- 
tising a child according to the Homan rite, 
indicted at York assizes under the old penal 
statute of 27 Ehz., and executed on 7 Aug. 
1679. A hymn that he composed in York 
Castle ‘is even now used in the wild moor- 
lands about Ugthorpe’ (cf.FoLnr, Society of 
Jesus, V. 760 ; Pnicocx, Yorl^hire Catholics, 
p. 98 ; Haiirn, York Castle Depositions.) 

Born at Scarborough on 21 Oct. 1820, 
John Postgate started life as a grocer's boy 
at the age of eleven. In 1834 he went as 
assistant to a surgeon at the modest salary 
of 2a. 6d. a week. His leisure hours he de- 
voted to self-improvement, workisg hard 
at Latin, chemistry, and botany, and at the 
age of seventeen he wrote and published in 
the ‘ Yorkshire Maguine ’ a paper on ‘ Hare 
Plants and their Aoperties.’ He suhso- 
quentlj[ attended lectures at the Leeds school 
of medicine ; in July 1846 he qualified at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and earned the means to 
continue his education 1w acting as assistant 
to a finn in the east or London. He then 
attended the London Horaitol, satisfied the 
College of Surgeons in 1844, and settled in 
May 1861 at Birmingham, where he soon 
acquired a position of mfinence. Three years 
later he obtained the feUowship of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and thenceforward com- 
menced his Bfelong crusade aqainstthe adul- 
teration of food substances, mto the secrets 
of which his experience as a grocer's boy had 
given him a grim insight. He succeeded 
in interesting the Birmingham members, 
William Scholefield and George Frederick 
Muntz [q-v.l, in the matter, and on 26 June 
1866 Scholefield moved for a select com- 
mittee of inquiry iu the House of Commons. 
Postgate was frequently examined, and by 
means of chculars and letters he kept the 
question before the public. Meetings were 
held in the large towns of the north, and 
samples of such commodities as bread, flour, 
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ground coffee, mustard, vinegar, pepper, 
vrme, beer, and drugs, as adulterated oy tbe 
local retailers, were publicly exhibited and 
analysed. The local appointment of public 
analysts, coupled with the bestowal of powers 
of summary jurisdiction upon the magi- 
strate, was the leading feature of the ma- 
chinery by which Postmte proposed to re- 
press such frauds, and his suggestions were 
substantially embodied in the recommenda- 
tions of the select committee. Altogether, 
no fewer than nine bills dealing with adul- 
teration were introduced into we House of 


Commons by the members for Birmingham 
rmder Postgate’s influence. Their efforts 
met with strenuous opposition from retailers. 
At length, in 1860, a comparatively gentle 
measure, giving local authorities the option 
of appointing public analysts, with powers 
of prosecuting offending tradesmen, became 
law. It was to remedy the manifest defects 
of this permissive and largely inoperative 
measure that Muntz, at Postgate’s instance, 
subsequently introduced the Amendment 
Act, which eventually became law in 1873. 
Other suggestions of Postgate’s were em- 
bodied in ^e Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of 1876. This legislation was followed by 
similar measures in the British colonies. 
Postgate obtained no public recognition of 
any hind for his services. He tooh an active 
part in the inaugnration in Birmingham of 
the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science in 1867. Two pmere by 
him on adulteration were published in the 
‘Transactions’ for 1867 and 1868 respec- 
tively. On 7 May 1860 he was appointed 
professor of medical jurisprudence and toxi- 
coloOT at Queen’s College, Birmingham. His 
deatn took place on 26 Sept. 1881 at the 
London Hospital, whither he was taken by 
his own desire nponhis return fiomNeueuahr, 
near Bonn, in a dying condition. He was 
buried in the new cemetery at Birmingham. 
His epitaph lecor^ that, for ‘twenty-five 
years of ms life, without reward, and undm: 
heavy discouragement, he laboured to pro- 
tect the health and to purify the commerce 
of this people.’ Postgate married, in May 
1850, Mary Ann, daughter of Joshua Hor- 
wood of Driffield, Yorkshire, by whom he 
left issue. He publiehed the following pam- 
phlets: 1. ‘Sanitary Aspects of Birmingham,’ 
1863. 3. ‘ A Few 'Words on Adulteration,’ 
1857. S, ‘Medical Services and Public Pay- 
ments,’ 1863. 

An excellent portrait by Vivian Crome, a 
grandson of ‘Old Crome,' hangs in the 
council chamber at Scarborough. 

[Timub, 30 Sept. 1881 ; The Biograph and Bc- 
view, Muy ISSO, Langford’s Modern Birming- 


ham and Its Institutions, ii. 446-66 ; Scar, 
borough Gazette, 19 Oct. 1882; notes kindly 
famished by J. P. Postgate, esq., Trinity Cot 
lege, Cambridge.] T. S. 

POSTLETHWAITH, THOMAS (1781- 
1798), master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
born in 17S1, was son of Bichord Postle- 
thwaite of Crooklonds, Lancashire. He wss 
educated at St. Bees School, and entered at 
Trinity College as a subsizor on 19 June 1749 
let. He was elected scholar on 31 Aptil 
1763, sizars at that time not being allowed to 
sib for scbolarsbips untU. their third year. Ha 
proceeded B. A. m 1763, when he was placed 
third in the mathematical tripos, with tlie 
r^tttation, which he retained through Ufe, 
of being one of the best mathematicians in 
the university. The dates of his other de- 
grees are M.A. 1766, B.D. 1768, and D.D, 
(by royal mandate) 1789. He was elected 
fellow in 1766, held the usual college lec- 
tureships, and mom 176S to 1776 was tutor. 
He was steward 1764-6, and junior dean 
17C7-8. In 1783 he became a senior fellow. 

He must have been popular in collie, for 
it IS recorded that when, on Bishop Hincli- 
liffe’s resignation of the mastership in 1789, 
Htt consmted Dr. Farmer as to his successor, 
Farmer relied, ‘If you wish to oblige the 
society, appoint Postlethwaite.’ As master 
he is said to have ' &oon discovered that, if be 
was alert, he and the seniors should he at 
variance, according to antient usage;' and 
to have preferred quiet and the society of Br. 
Craven, master of St. John’^ to activity in 
the discha^e of hie duties (Nichols, Itbutr, 
of lit, vi. <^7). During his tenure of tbe 
mastership a public examination for fellaw- 
ships and an annual examination of undo 
graduates of the &Bt and second year were 
established. It is, however, uncertain how 
far these reforms were due to his initiative. 
The old and vicious system of private exami- 
narion for feUowehips had been mactically 
abolished by hisptedecesBor ; and &e ezonu- 
nation of undergraduates was established by 
an order of the master and senioTs on 34 Feb. 
1790. On the other hand, 'hie conduct in 
passing over Bichord Porson [q.v.] for tbe 
lay feuowahip, which had been promised io 
him, and bestowing it on a relative of bis 
own, John Beys, a young man seven years 
junior to Porson, has left a stigma on bis 
memory ’ (Luaid in the Trident, i. 13). 

He died at Bath on 4 May 1798, and was 
buried in the abbey church, where there is a 


College Lodge. He published one sermon, oh 
Isaiah vii, 14-16, pi-eached hefofe the univer- 
sity on 24 Deo. 1780, 4to, Cambridge, 178L 


monument to his memory (in the north aisle) 

'I'Kawa fa a aSIa fPmnvfv 
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[Gent. M.ig. 1728, p. 4i7; Nichols's lUustra- 
tioDS of Lit. Ti. 737 ; Alumni Westm. ad, 1862, 
p. 34 ; Watson’s Life of Person, pp. 93, 386 ; 
Lnard in Cambridge Essays, 1867, p. 144; 
Monk's Life of Bentley, ed. 1833, p. 424 ; Con- 
clusion Book of Trinity College.] J. W. 0-K. 


POSTLETHW^ATT, JAMES (d. 1701), 
writer on revenue, probably a brother m 
M alaeby Postletbwaytfq. v.], published ‘ The 
History of the Public Eevanue from the He- 
volution in 1688 to . . . Christmas 1768,’ &c., 
London, 1769, obi. 4to. This wort is one of 
the most valuable authorities for the fmancial 
history of the period to which it relates. 
Postlethwayt abo devoted some attention 
to vital statistics. He published a ‘ Col- 
lection of the Bills of Mortality fiom 1657 
to 1768 inclusive,’ with ‘A Comparative View 
of the Diseases and Ages, and a Table of the 
Probabilities of Life, for the last Thirty 
Years,’ London, 1769, 4to. He died in Hatton 
Garden on 8 Sept. 1761. 


[Gent. Mag. 1761, p. 430; Sinclair’s Hist, of 
the PuUic Eevanue, pt. ii. pp. 61, 77, 100; 
McCnlloch’s Literature of Fmitical Economy, 
pp. 272, SSI.] W. A. S. H. 

POSTLBTHWATT,JOHN{ie60-1713), 
chief master of St. Paul’s School, bom 8 Oct. 
1650, was fourth son of Matthew Postle- 
thwayt.andMargarat (Hunton). Hisfather’s 
Wily nad long been settled at Bankside in 
Millom, Cumberland. After attending the 

Brewed Grammar SehooU, i. 199), he went 
to Merton Collie, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1074, M.A. 1678. When Dr. 
Tenison, afterwards archhishop of Canter- 
bury, established the school known by his 
name in the parish of St. Maztin-in-the- 
Fields, of wHch he became rector in 1680, 
Postlethwayt was appointed master of it. 
In this office he showed such ability that 
in 1697, on the resignation of Dr. Thomas 
Gale [q. v.l he was chosen high master of 
St. Fatu’s. The strong recommendation given 
him by Tenison is printed in Stow, ed. Stiype, 
i, 168. Evelyn, Bentley, and Wake, the foture 
archbishop, also gave him testimonials. 

He proved an eminent sidioolmaster, and 
St, Paul's School prospered under his rode. 
When his strength failed, he taught in his 
sick-chamher. He died unmarriei^ 36 Sept. 
1713, and was buried in St, Augustine’s, 
Old Cha^, on tbe 30th. By ^ will, 
dated 6 1713, he bequeathed the ad- 

Towson of Denton rectory, Norfolk, which 
he had purchased of the Duke of Nonolk, to 
Merton College, 

A voluminous mass of Postlethwayt’s 
correspondence is in the possession of a 
collateral descendant, Mr. Albert Harts- 


horne, F.S.A., of Bradboume HaU, Derby- 
shire. It shows, among other matters of 
interest, that the establishment of the lord 
almoner’s professorship of Arabic at Oxford 
was due to Postlethwayt. Through Postle- 
thwayt’s influence with William HI, Arabic 
studentships, as they were at first called, 
were estamished in Oxford in 1699. The 
first holders of these offices under the crown 
were two of Postlethwayt’s pupils, J'ohn 
Wallis and Benjamin Marshall. 

Matthew Postebthwatt (1679-1746), 
a nephew of the preceding, son of George 
and Elizabeth Postlethwayt, ^aduated B.A. 
1702-8, M.A, 1706, &om St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1703 he was ordained to me 
cure of whioham. In 1707-8 he became 
vicar of Shottesham in Norfolk; and in 
1714 rector of Benton, of which his imde, 
John Postlethwayt, was patron, and where, 
in 1718, he rebuilt the rectory-house. In 
1743 he was made archdeacon of Norwitffi 
and rector of HedenhaU, Norfolk. He died 
in 1746. Bis portrait, by Onfaude, ^ows 
him to have been a tall, ^are, dark-com- 
plexioned men. He was twice married, first, 
to Elizabeth Hogerson, and, secondly, to 
Matilda, sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, after- 
wards hish^ of Norsrich, He published two 
sermons. Some of his corre^ondence is in 
vnl. 6209 of the Additional anuEgerton MSS. 
in the British Museum, and much more in 
the possession of Mr. Hartshome. 

[Communication by Mr. Hartshome in Fio- 
ce^ngsof theSocie^ofAntiqnaries,2Peb. 1888; 
Nichols’s Hlustr. of Lit. vi. 808-11; Gardiner’s 
Admission Begisters of St. Paul’s School, p. 65 ; 
Bishop Patrick’s Antob. p. 128; Funeral Sermon 
by Dr. John Henoock, 1713, entitled Tbe Chris- 
tian Sriioolroaster, reprinted in Wilford’s Memo- 
rials, 1741, p. 611.] J. H. L. 

POSTLETHWAYT, MALACHY 
(1707 P-1766’), economic writer, horn about 
1707, was elected F.S. A. on 31 March 1784. 
He devoted twenty years to the preparation of 
‘lie Universel Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce,’ London, 1761, fol. (3rd edit. London, 
1766, fol. ; 4th edit. London, 1774, foL), a 
translation, with large additions, from the 
French of J. Savory des Brulons. Postle- 
thwayt collected much information, freely 
plagiarising other writers, but Resented his 
resmts without method or conciseness. He 
died suddenly, ‘ as he had often wished,’ on 
18 Sept. 1767, and was buried in Old Street 
churchyard, OlerkenweU. 

Postlethwayt also published: 1. 'The 
African Trade the great Pillar and Support 
of the British Plantation Trade in America,’ 
&c.,1745,4to. 2, 'The Natural and Private 
Advantages of the African Trade considered,’ 
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&e., 1740, S’iO. S, ‘Considerations on the 
malung of Bar Iron with Pitt or Sea Coal 
Fire, &c. In a Letter to a Meniljer_of the 
rioiiae of Commons,' London, 1747, Rvo. 
i. ‘ Considerations on the Bevival of the 
Rot al-BritishAssiento, between his Catholic 
Majesty and the ... Sonth-Sea Comjpany. 
With an . . . attempt to unite theAfrican- 
Trade to that of the Soiith-Sea Company, by 
Act of Parliament,’ London, 174^ 8vo. 
, 1 . ‘ The Merchant’s Public Counting House, 
orXew Mercantile Institution,’ &c.,London, 
1760, 4to. 8. ‘ A Short State of the Pro- 
gress of the French Trade and Navigation,’ 
&c., London, 1768, 8to. 7. ‘ (Ireat Britain’s 
True System. ... To which is prefixed an 
Introduction relative to the Forming a New 
Plan of British Politichswith resect to our 
Foreign Afifeiia,’ &e., London, 1767, 8vo. 

8 . ‘ Britain’s Commercial Interest explained 
and improved, in a Series of Dissertations on 
several important Branches of her Trade and 
Police. . . . Also . . . the AdvantaMS which 
would accrue . . .from anUnion witnlreland,’ 
2 vols. 8vo, London, 1767 j 3nd edit., * With 
... a clear View of the State of our Planta- 
tions in America,’ &c., London, 1769, 8vo. 

9. ' In Honour to the Administration. The 
importance of ^e African Expedition con- 
sidered,’ &c., London, 1768, 8 vo. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr.[Dict.vol. XXV, pp. 319, 320; 
Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 479; Maepberson’s Annals 
of Commerce, hi. 317 ; McCulloidi's Idterature of 
Political Economy, p. 62 ; Cossa's Introduction 
to the Study of Political Economy, transl. by 
Dyer, p. 252 ; Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (Modem Times), pp. 
260, 200, 815, 400, 420.] W. A S. H. 

POTB,JOSEPH(1708?-1787),bookseUer, 
bom in 1703 or 1703, long carried on business 
at Eton, and also kept a boarding house for 
Eton boys, Lord-chancdlor Camden having 
been one of his boarders, At the some time 
he was well known as an editor and puhlisher, 
and his editions of dassical works brought 
him into close relations with Zachary Grey 
[q. y.] and other scholars. Works compiled 
and published by him include : 1 . ‘Oatalogus 
elunmomm e coRemo regali B. Morise de 
Etona,’ 1730. Much use was made in this 
work of thenamescutbypanils,b 6 foTeleaving 
Eton, on the oaken pDIors that supported the 
roof of the under-school. 3. ‘Histoiyand.^- 
tiquities of Windsor Castle and the Hoyal 
C^^ and Chapel of St.Geor^, with theln- 
statntiana Laws, and Ceremonies of ihe most 
noble Order of the Garter,’ 1749. The work 
was subsequent^ abridged and published 
under the name 01 'Les DUices de windeeore, 
or a Pocket-Companion to Windsor Castle,’ 
which was very popular and went through 


six editions. An appendix to the origin^ 
work was compiled and published by Pole m 
I 1763. It contained an alphabetical list of nil 
i the knights of the Garter from the institution 
' ofthe order to 1763. 4. ‘The Lives of Lelond 
Hearne, and Wood,’ 1772. 6 . ‘Registrunl 
Regale Preepositonim ntriusqiie Collegii re- 
gahs Etonensia et Cantabrigiensis,’ I 774 , 
Pete died at Eton on 3 March 1787, aged 84* 
leaving two sons ; the younger, Thomas, who 
succeeded to his father’s business at Eton, 
was master of the Stationers’ Company, A 
daughter married John Williams, puhlisher 
of Wilkes’s paper ‘ The North Briton.’ 

[Nichols's Liteia]^ Anecdotes; Gent. Mag, 
1787, vol. Ivii. pt. i. p. 365 ; British Mnseimi 
Catalogue , Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist, of Eton Ool. 
lege.] G. P. M-t. 

POTENGER or POTTINGER, JOHN 
(1647-1733), master in chancery and author, 
bom 21 July 1647, was the son of John 
Potenger, D.D., and Anne Withers. His 
father was headinastar of Winchester School 
from 1 Aug. 1643 to 1652, and died in 1659 
(Fosteb, Ahimni Oxoniensee, Ist ser. p. 1187 ; 
Wood, Fasii, ii. 100 ; Kiebt, Annala of 
WineAeater College, pp. 318, 346). Potenger 
was admitted to winchester College in lfl 68 , 
and matriculated at Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, on 26 May 1664, where he obtained 
a Hampshire scholarship. He took the de- 
gree of B.A. on 1 Feh. 1687-8, and was ad- 
mitted to the Loner Temple in 1676, By 
the favour of Sir John Emley, then chan- 
ceRor of the exchequer, he was oRowed to 
buy at the price of l,700f. the office of comp- 
tioller of the pipe, and was sworn in in Hilary 
term 1676. On 2 July 1678 he married 
FhDadelphia, second daughter of Sir John 
Emle;^ (ilfeTTiotra, p. 60 ; CEnsxuB, Lonian 
Marriage laemaet, p, 1079). Subsequently 
he obtamed the post of master in chancery, 
hut sold it again for 7001. In the reign of 
James II he was removed from the commis- 
sion of the peace for Middlesex for refusing 
to support the MngYreligio iis p olicy, but was 
restored again by Wflliam lu. He died in 
1733, his wife in 1693, and both were buried 
in the church of Broad Blunsdon in the 
pariah of Highworth, Wiltshire. 

Potenger was the author of * A Pastoral 
Refieotion on Death,’ 1691, and of maiw un- 
published poems. Nichols, in his ‘Select 
OoUection of Poems ’ (i, 213), prints an ode 
of Horace translated by Potmger, and adds 
in a note two letters from Dr. South praising 
his impositions (viii, 386). Potenger also 
published a translation of the ‘ Life of Agri- 
cola | by Tacitus ( 8 vo, 1698). Tfla memoirs 
of his own life were edited in 1841 by his 
descendant, G. W. Bingham, vicar of Sydling 
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St Nicholas. Dorset. Apart from their hio- 
graphical interest they contain interesting 
infOTniation on the state of education at 
tV'inchester and Oxford during the seven- 
teenth oentuTT. Extracts from the part re- 
lating to Oxford are reprinted in Couch’s 
'Eeminiseences of Oxford,’ p. 63 fOxf. Hist. 
Soe.1892). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0. H. f . 

POTT, JOSEPH HOLDEN (1759-1847), 
archdeacon of London, was son of Percirall 
Pott [q. V.], the surgeon. He was horn in 
1739, m his father’s house near St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, was educated at Eton, and 
thence sent at an ea^ age to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 
1780, and proceeded M.A. in 1783. At Eton 
be had dalmled in verse, and up to 1786 four 
separate worlrs, in verse and prose, appeared 
from his pen. Taking holy orders, ne was 
collated by Bishop Thurlow, formrfy dean 
of St. Paul’s, to the prebend of Welton- 
Brinl^aU in Lincoln Cathedral, 17 March 
1785 (Lb Nbve, ii. 230). In 1787 ha be- 
came rector of St. Clave, Old Jewry, and St. 
Martin, Ironmonger Lane. He was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Albans on 8 Jon. 1789. 

In 1797 ho exchanged his London rectory 
for the living of LittleBurstead, Essex, which 
heleft for the vicarage of N ortholt or N ortball, 
Middlesex, on 24 Feb. 1800. He next became 
vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 
12 Dec. 1812, and exchanged the arcbdeaconiy 
of St. Albans for that of London, 31 Dec. 1813. 
In 1822 (4 Oct.) he received a canonry in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and on IS July 1824 ex- 
changed the vicarage of St. Martin's for that 
of E^singtou. Fmally he became canon 
and chancellor of Exeter, 2 May 1826. Be- 
signing his archdeaconry and his vicarage in 
1842, he held both canonries until his death, 
which too^lace on 16 Feb. 1847, at his re- 
sidence in Woburn Place, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don. He died unmarried, leaving consider- 
able personalty and a valuable library, which 
was sold by auction in May 1847. 

Pott assisted Nichols to some extent in the 
production of the ' Literary Anecdotes,’ and 
he is mentioned with approval by Mathias 
in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ’ in the phrase 
‘ as Gisborne serious, and as Pott devout.’ He 
was generally popular and respected. His 
portrait was painted by William Owen, B. A., 
and an engraving from it published in 1843. 

His principal works, besides semons, con- 
troversial tracts, and nrchidiaconol charges, 
of which he delivered twentwsix, were : 
1. ‘Poems,’ 1779, 8 vo. 2. ‘Elegies, and 
Selmane, a Tragedy,’ 1782, 870 . 3. ‘ Essay 


on Landecape-palntiug, with Bemarks on the 
different Schools,’ 1783, 8 vo. 4. ‘ The Tour 
of Valentine,’ 1786, 8to. o. ' Testimonies of 
St. Paul concerning Justihcation,’ 1816, 8vo. 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vii. p 425, ix. 
pp. T, 73 , Gent. Mag. 1847 pt. ii. pp. 210-11; 
Itomilly’s Grad. Cantabr. p. 306; Le Neve’s 
Fasti ; Foster’s Index Kccleriasficus ; Lifs of 
Porcival Pott in Works, ed. Sir J. Emle; Alli- 
booe’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. , Lowndes's Bibl. Man.] 

£ 0 S 

POTT, PEROIVALL (1714^1788), sur- 

? eon, only son of Fercivall Pott, a native of 
lOndon, whose profession was that of a 
scrivener, was horn on 6 Jan. 1713-14, in 
that part of Threadneedle Street which is 
now covered by the Bank of England. The 
house was probably pulled down between 
1766 and 1788, when the east and west w^s 
were added to the hank buildings. 
father was his mother’s second husband. Her 
first husband, named Houhlom a eon of Sir 
James Houhlon [see under Houbbon', Sib 
John], was a young officer who was killed 
in action soon after his marriage. Pott’s 
father died in 1717, leaving his widow with 
very inadequate means of support. After 
Pott’s own death in 1788 a small box was 
found among his papers containing a few 
pieces of money, amounting to less than 
five pounds, which was the whole sum he 
received from the wreck of his father’s foiv 
tune. The mother, with her son and daugh- 
ter, however, were assisted ^ a distant rela- 
tive, Dr. 'Wilcox, bishop of Bochester; Per- 
civall was sent at the age of seven to a private 
school at ‘ Darne ’ (apparently Dorenth) in 
Kent. He showed a liking for surgery, and 
on 1 Aug. 1729 he was bound for seven years 
an apprentice to Edward Nourse [q.v.] His 
mother paid 2101. as premimn, Nourse, at 
this time on assistaut-smgeon at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, gave, contrary to the 
practice of most of his colleagues, private 
lectures in anatomy at London House in 
Aldersgate Street, and it became Pott’s duty 
to prepare the subjects for these demonstra- 
tions. Pott seems to have gained some pro- 
fessional reputation even at this early period 
in Ms career. According to his biographer, 
Earle, during the later years of his apprentice- 
ship, being ‘ confident in the fair prospects of 
induBtry,he hired ahouseof considerable rent 
in Fencburch Street, and took with him his 
mother and hcff dai^hter by her first hus- 
band.’ A court minute-book, now in the 
possession of the Barbers’ Conmany, records 
that on ‘7 Sept. 1780 PercivalTPott was ad- 
mitted into the freedom of the Company by 
service, upon the testimony of his master, 
and was sworn,’ Later in the same day he 
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received the diploma testifyinghis shill and 
Impowering him to practice.’ He was regis- 
tered in the hooks of the Barher-Surgeons’ 
Company as living in Fenchtiroh Street, but 
he had removed to Bow Lane before 1 May 
1739, when he ‘tooke the livery [of the 
Barher-Surgeons’ Company], and paid the 
usual fine of 101. for so doing.’ He acted 
as steward of the livery dinner of the com- 
pany in 1741 and as steward of the major’s 
feast in 1744. In 1746 the United Company 
of Barber-Surgeons was dissolved, and there- 
upon Pott naturally allied himself with the 
surgeons. _ 

Pott took an active part in the tmairs of 
the Corporation of Surgeons from its very 
commencement. On 5 July 1763 the court 
of assistants of the newly formed company 
elected Pott and Hunter the first masters of, 
or lecturers on, anatomy. He became a mem- 
ber of the court of assistants on 23 Dec. 1766 
in place of Legard Sparham, deceased, and he 
was elected a member of the court of evami- 
ners on 6 Aug. 1761, to AH the place ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of "William 
Singleton. On 7 July 1763 he became under 
or second warden of the company j on 6 July 
1764 he was promoted to be upper or first 
warden, and on 4 July 1765 he succeeded 
Bohert Young as master or governor of the 
Cortoration of Sui^eons. 

Pott became assistant-surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital on 14 March 1744, ‘in 
room of Joseph Webb, anointed surgeon 
and guide to Hingslond j^spital,’ and on 
SO Nov. 1749 he was made full surgeon to 
the charity ‘in place of James Phillips.’ 
Pott introduced many improvements into 
the art of surgery during his long tenure of 
this office, rendering its practice more humane 
and less painful both to patient and surgeon. 
Earle tells us that, for some years after Pott 
became surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, escharotic dressings were continually 
employed, and that the actual cautery was 
in such frequent use that, at the times when 
the surgeons visited the hospital, it was 
regularly heated and prepared as part of the 
necessary amiaratus. It was only by Pott’s 
constant endeavours that these abominable 
methods were discarded. 

ljal76C an accident befell him which ren- 
dered his name of world-wide fame. ‘ As he 
was riding in Hent Street, Southwark, he 
was thrown fimm his horse, and suffered a 
compoundfi»ctura of the leg, the bone being 
forced through the integuments. Conscious 
of the dangers attendant on fractures of this 
nature, and thoroughly aware how much 
they may he increased by rough treatment 
or improper position, he would not suffer 


himself to be moved until he had made the 
necessary dispositions. He sent to West- 
minster, then the nearest place, for two chai^ 
men to bring their poles, and patiently lay 
on the cold pavement, it being the middle of 
January, till they arrived. In this situation 
he purchased a door, to which he made them 
nail their poles. "When all was ready ha 
caused himself to be laid on it, and was 
carried thr oug h Southwark, over London 
Bridge, to "Witling Street, near St. Paul’s, 
where he hud lived for some time. . . . At a 
consultation of surgeons the case was thought 
so desperate as to require immediate ampu- 
tation. Mr. Pottj convinced that no one 
could be a proper judge in his own cose, sub- 
mitted to their opinion, and the proper in- 
strnments were actually got ready, when 
Mr. Nourse (his former master and then col- 
league at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital), who 
had been prevented fi;om coming sooner, for- 
tunately entered the room. After examining 
the limt) he conceived there was a possibility 
of preserving it ; an attempt to save it was 
acqmesced in, and succeeded.’ 

The term ‘Pott’sfracture ’is stUl commonly 
applied to that particular variety of broken 
a^le which he sustained on this occasion. 
During the leisure consequent on the neces- 
sary confinement Pott fcst turned to au- 
thorship, and planned and partly executed 
his ‘ Treatise on Buptures.’ He thus began 
to write at the age of 43, by a curious coin- 
cidence the exact age at which Ms illustrious 
pupil, John Hunter, published Ms first hook. 
But iiom that time onwards he issued a long 
Series of hooks, and Ms writings revolu- 
tionised the practice of surgery in this coun- 
try. In 1764 he was elected a fellow of the 
Boyal Sooiely. 

WMle he lived in Watling Street he in- 
stituted a course of lectures for ^e pupils 
attending his i^ractice at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. TMs course was at first private, 
but &om 1766, the year in wMoh ne suc- 
ceeded Nourse os semor surgeon, it was de- 
livered publicly to aU the students at St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. These lectures, at 
first {given with hesitation and reserve, after- 
warem became the most celebrated in Lon- 
don, and served to disseminate Ms views and 
metmods of treatment throughout Europe. 

He purchased a house ueax Lincoln’s Tun 
Fields in 1769, and lived in it until he moved 
in 1777 to Pace’s Street, Hanover Square, 
when the retirement of Sir Ceessi Hawkins 
materially increased Ms already extensive 
practice. He was living in this house when, 
m coMunction with "W. 0. Oruikshank in 
1783, he treated Dr, Johnson for the sorcocele 
wMch troubled the doctor’s declining years. 
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In 178fi the Eovnl Collega of Surgeons of 
E(iinlmrg!i elected Pot t an honorary lellowof 
their corporation, with the gratifying intima- 
tion that ‘he was the first gentleman of the 
faculty they had thought proper to bestow 
the honour on,' and on 9 Sept, m the follow- 
ing year he was elected an honorary member 
of the Eoyal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 

He resigned the office of surgeon to St. 
Btrtholomew’s Hospital on 12 July 1787, 
after having served it, as he used to say,man 
and boy for half a century, and in recogni- 
tion of his work there he was elected a go- 
vernor. 

Pott died of pneumonia, at his house in 
Hanover Square, on 22 Dec. 1788. He was 
buried on 7 Jan. 1789 in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s, Aldermary, in Queen Victoria Street. 
A tablet to his memory is on the wall of the 
south aisle. John Hunter was elected on 
12 Peb. 1789 to flU. his place in the court of 
assistants of the Surgeons’ Company. 

Pott’s afiection for his mother prevented 
him from forming during her life any attach- 
ment which might separate him from hffl. 
In 1746, after he had been released from this 
filial engagement, he married Sarah, the 
daughter otHobert Cruttenden,by whom ha 
had five sons and four daughters. His third 
and second snrvivi^ son, Joseph Holden 
Pott, archdeacon of Albans and London, 
is noticed separately. 

‘The labours of the greatest part of his 
life,’ says Pott’s son-in-law. Sir James Earle, 

‘ were without relaxation, an increasing family 
requiring his utmost exertion j of late years 
he^d a villa atNeosden, and in the autumn 
he usually passed a month at Bath or at the 
seaside.’ His kindness of heart was pro- 
verbial, and he is said to have had at one 
time three needy surgeons living in his house 
until he could provide them wim the means 
of earning an independent livelihood. His 
Ugh character and blameless life helped to 
ro^e the surgeon’s social standing m this 
country. 

Wadd says of him that ' he predominated 
early in life in a profession which has been 
said not to procure its members bread until 
they have no teeth to eat it, particularly os a 
consulting surgeon, a post generally occu- 
pied by veterans. He was the first surgeon 
of his day, and a scientific writer remarlmble 
for the classic purity of his style, the eempu- 
lons precision of his definitions, and the rm- 
erring closeness of his argument.’ Pott ap- 
pears to have done for surgery what Glan- 
viUe did for science : he introduced a whole- 
some scepticism. He always professed the 
utmost respect for the early writers on the art 
of surgery, and read their voluminous works 
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with diligence ; yet in his practice he relied 
entirely upon his own observations, and was 
guided by his common sense. In this way 
he broke through the trammels of autho- 
rity, and may be regarded as the earliest 
surgeon of the modern type. Like 'Wiseman, 
too, he was of necessity a clinical rather 
than a scientific surgeon, for pathology as 
yet had no existence. The descriptions of 
his cases are so dear, and the facts are so 
well stated, that it is generally possible to 
recognise them, and to draw conclusions 
from them by the light of modem know- 
ledge, while the cases narrated by many of 
his contemporaries and successors are incom- 
prehensible firom their manner of intermin- 
gling theories with facts. As a practical 
surgeon, Pott was as for in advance of his 
chief predecessor, Wiseman, as that surgeon 
had been in advance of Thomas Gale (1607- 
1687) [q. T.l and William Olowes the elder 
(1640-1604) [q. v.], the chief surgeons of 
Elizabeth’s raign, or of Woodall under 
J ames I. In practical surgery he takes rank, 
too, before his pupU Hunter ; but as a scien- 
tific surgeon the pupil was much neater than 
his master, although in power of expression 
and literary style Pott was Hunter's superior. 
‘In practical surgery’ (according to Sir James 
Paget), ‘Pott ganerolly appears more tho- 
roughly instructed, a more " compleat sur- 
geon; ” but with the science and the exposition 
of principles Hunter alone deals woithBy.’ 

Pott’e works ars : 1. 'A Treatise on Kup- 
taree,’ London, 8vo, 1766 j 2ad effit. 1763 j 
8rd ed. 1769 j 4th ed. 1776 ; one of the works 
upon which the reputation of Pott rests. 
Mr. 0. B, Lockwood, to whom the writer of 
this notice referred the treatise, said that 
‘ it may still be read with advant^e and in- 
struction. The narrative bears the imprint 
of truthfulness and sinoerity, and his views 
of the anatomy and pathology of hernia are 
Imninous and correot. He quotes few autho- 
rities, hut it is evident that, in advocating 
early operations for strangulated hernia, he 
was in advance of most of ^ contemporaries, 
while he carried operations upon nou-stran- 
gnlated hemiee as far os they could legiti- 
mately go without the aid of antisepracs.’ 

2. ‘An Account of a particular kind of Kup- 
ture fi%quently attendant upon new-horn 
Ohildren,’ London, 8vo, 17w; 2nd edit. 
1766; 3rd edit. 1776; mis paper led to a 
short controversy with Dr. "wimam Hunter, 
who olaimed priority of discovery. One of 
the specimens lUuslratin^ the tract is still 
preserved, os Pott left it, in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital museum; it is No. 218& 

3. ‘Observations on that Disorder of the 
Comer of the Eye commonly called Fistula 
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Jjaflirymalis,’ 8to, London, irWi 2nd edit. 
1768 ; 3rd edit. 1769; fith edit. 1776. This 
tract, accor^ng to present ideas, is quite ob- 
solete. 4. ' Observations on the Nature and 
Consequences of "VVounds and Contusions of 
the Head and Fractures of the Skull, Concus- 
eion of the Brain,’ &c., 8to, London, 1760. 
This tract does not appear to be reprinted 
in the collected editions of Pott’a worlts. 
a. ‘Practical Eemarks upon the Hvdrocele,’ 
London, 8vo, 1762 ; 2nd emt. 1767. The caiiM 
of the affection is clearly defined, due credit 
is given to Professor Monro and to Samuel 
Sharp for their work upon the suWect, and 
a rational line of treatment is laid down. A 
dissertation upon sarcocele, then a mysterious 
affection, concludes this pamphlet. 0. ‘ 
marks on the Disease commonly called Fk- 
tula in Ano,’ London, 8vo, 1766 ; 2nd edit. 
1766; Srd edit. 1771; 4th edit. 1776. Pott 
advocates a return to the old aud good prac- 
tice of simple division, in preference to the 
more complicated methods of procedure 
adopted in England by Gheselden, and in 
iVance by Le Dran and Be la Faye. In this 
treatise he points out the lessons whiohre^- 
lor practitioners may learn from quai^, 

7. 'Observations on the Nature and Conse- 
quences of those Injuries to which the Head 
is liable from External 71010006,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1 768 ; 2nd edit. 1771. This is one of 
the classical writings of English surgery. It 
abounds in interesting ca^ well recorded, 
and some of the conclusions are still re- 
garded as axioms in practice. With the 
first edition of this work was published: 

8. ‘ Some few llemarks upon Fractures and 
Dislocations,’ London, 8vo, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 
1778. This treatise was translated into 
Italian (Venice,1784)andintoFrench(PaTi8, 
1788). This, on the whole, is the most im- 
portant contribution by Pott to the surgical 
practice of the last centurv. Dr. Hamilton, 
the greatest American authority on the sub- 
ject of fractures and dislocations, writing 
in 1884, says that ‘the work is distinguished 
for the originality and boldness of its senti- 
ments, and was destined soon to revolutionise, 
especially throughout Great Britain, the old 
notions as to the treatment of fractures, and to 
establish in their stead, at least for a time, 
whathas been called, notinanpTopriately,“the 
physiological doctrine.” Tne peculiarity of 
this doctrine consisted in its assumption that 
the resistance of those muscles which tend 
to produce shortening can generally be over- 
come by posture without the aid of exten- 
sion : and that for this purpose — ^for example, 
in the case of a broken femur — it was only 
necess:^ to flex the leg upon the thigh, and 
the thigh upon the body, laying the limb 


qiiietlv on its outside upon the hpil.’ In a 
modi^ed form this doctrine was accepted by 
the majority of the great surgeons who suc- 
ceeded Pott in Great Britain, and, owing to 
Dnpnytren’s influence, it was extensively 
adopted in France. It never gained muck 
ground in America, and of late years it has 
been considered to be incorrect, and, except 
in a few cases, the treatment of fractures or 
flexion has been replaced by the method of 
extension. 9, ‘An Account of a Method of 
obtaining a Perfect or Badical Cure of Hy. 
drocele,’ 8vo, London, 1771 ; Srd edit. 1776. 
This tract is an expansion of, and forma a 
conclusion to. No. 6. 10. ‘Chirurgiool Ob- 
servations,’ 8vo, London, 1776; translated 
into German, Berlin, 12mo, 1776. The ob- 
servations are: (i) ‘Eemarks on the Cata- 
ract,’ an attempt to maintain the operation 
of “ Couching ’^in opposition to that of the 
extraction of the opaque lens, (ii) ‘ A Short 
Treatise of the Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer,’ 
wMchwas reprinted in 181 0, with additional 
notes by Sir James Earle, F.E.S. Although 
this work only consists of flve octavo pages, 
it is still quoted for the accuracy of its clini- 
cal details, and it has led to the production 
of much good work in the fields of pathology 
and surgery, (iii) ‘ Observations and Cases 
relative to Euptures.' A monograph of ^st 
interest, in which the best cases oreputlaat. 

(iv) ‘Observations on the Mortification of 
the Toes and Feet.’ We owe to this short, 
clear, and modest tract that treatment of 
gangrene by opium which has maintained its 
ground uninterruptedly until the present day, 

(v) ‘ Some few Eemarks upon the Polypus 
of the Nose.’ Pott Mmsmf suffered from 
nasal polypi. 11. ‘Eemarks on that Mud 
of Palsy of the Lower Limbs which is fre- 
quently foimd to accompany a Ourvatme 
of the Spine,’ 8vo, London, 1779. Trans- 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 8vo, 1779, and 
twice into French, first at Brussels in 1779, 
and afterwards at Paris in 1788, The influ- 
ence and importance of this tract maybe 
estimated by the fact that the particular form 
of spinal disease here describea is now almost 
universally known as ' Pott’s disease.’ Al- 
though one of the best known of Pott’s works, 
it is onjB of the least satisfactory according 
to modem ideas. The clinical description is 
admirable, birt the treatment adopted whs 
unnecessarily severe, and was not frianded 
upon rationu principles. One of the speci- 
mens illustrating this paper is in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, No. 1097. 
12. ‘Farther Eemarksnpon the Useless State 
of the Lower Limbs in consequence of a 
Onrvature of the Spine,’ London, thin 8vn, 
1782. 18. ‘ Eemarks on the Necessity and 
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rropriety of tlie Oppration nf Amputation in 
certain Cases and under certain Oiroum- 
Btanccs.’ A controversial pamphlet of ephe- 
meral interest. 14. Papers in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ for 1741 and 1764. 

Among extant manuscript notes of Pott’s 
lectures m existence, taken and transcribed 
by the students who attended_ them, are : 
1. A quarto volume of manuscript notes in 
tiie library of the Royal Collie of Surgeons 
of England, dated 2 Oct. 1777, and contain- 
ing 112 pages of writing. 2. A manuscript 
in the library of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
containing tihe notes of thirty-two of Pott’s 
lectures on surgery in 881 pages, dated 1781, 
and written by Thomas Oldroyd, The library 


contoinB two manuscripts of Pott’s surgical 
lectures. 3. A quarto volume containing 
notes of forty-two lectures in 217 pages, 
dated 1789. 4 An undated manuscript of 
Pott’s lectures on surgery, with his method 
of performing each operation. 

The chief collected editions of Pott’s works 
are: (11 in one vol. 4to, London, 1776} 

(2) in Ikench in 2 vola. 8vo, Paris, 1777 ; 

(3) in 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1778 ; (4) new 
edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 1779 j reprinted (?) ns (6) 
new edit. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1783 ; Q8) new 
edit, edited by Sir James Earle in a vols. 
8to, London, 1790 j (7) in 3 vols. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1808 i (8) in 2 vols. 8vo, Philadel- 
phia, 1819. 

The chief portrait of Pott is in the Great 
Hall at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; it is a 
life-size three-quarter length in oils, seated in 
an armchair, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R. A., with the inscription ‘ Percivoll Pott, 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A.n. 
1784, set. 71. The gift of James, Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Heneage, Earl of Aylesford. 
A.I). 1790.’ There is an octavo engraving by 
Heath of this portrait in the Squihh collec- 
tion of medical portraits at present in the 
possession of the Royal Medical and Ohirur- 
gical Society of London. Another engraving 
is by Townley. There is also in the library 
of the medical school a bust presented by 
bis son. Archdeacon Joseph Holden Pott 
[q. V.] The Royal College of Surgeons of 
England possesses two life-size portraits, 
hall-length, in oils. The one in Uie secre- 
tary’s office is painted by Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland, hart., R A. ; the other in the 
council room is by George Romney. There 
is a bust by Peter Hollins, A.R. A., on the 
staircase of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The Squibb collection of medical portraits 
also contains a stipple engraving by R. AL 
of Dance Holland’s painting,and an unsigned 
line engraving of Percivall rott, apparently 


from a miniature. The pro-unt .Vrchdeaoon 
Alfred Pott possesses an oval portrait in 
nils, unsigned, and a miniature in a large 
locket, with a monogram P.P., and light 
hair behind. Both represent Pott as quite 
a young man. 

[A short account of the Life of Percivall Pott, 
prefixed to Sir James Earle’s edition of his works, 
London, 1 790. The best thanks of the writer of 
the present notice are due to Mr. Sidney Toung, 
P.S.A., master of the Barbers’ Company; to Mr. 
W, H. Cross, the deik of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and to Mrs. South, who severally gave 
details of Pott's connection with the BoAer- 
Surgeons, with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
with the Corporation of Surgeons ; as well as to 
the Yen. Alfred Pott, B.D., archdeacon of Berk- 
shire, the great-great-grandson of Pott, who 
affiirded such additional information about him 
as is traditional in the family.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, BARNABY(1677-1642), pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and hi^op 
of Carlisle, was bom at Kendal, ‘Westmore- 
land, on 11 Aug. 1577. He was the son of 
Thomas Potter, a mercer and alderman of 
Highgate Kendal. He was educated at a 
school kept by a puritan named Maxwell, and 
on 3 May 1694 matriculated from Queen’s Col- 
lege, Onord, where he was a taherdar. He 

S aduated B.A. on 24 April 1699, proceeded 
.A. on 20 June 1602, B,D. on 6 July 1610, 
and D.D, on 27 June 1616. He was elected 
feUow of Queen’s on 1 March 1603-4. At 
first he preached at Abingdon, afterwards at 
Totnes. In 1610 he was elected principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, hut preferred to 
remain at Totnes, where he lived till 29 May 
1616. He then became rector of Diptforcl, 
Devonshire, by the patronage of James I. On 
4 Oct. 1616 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior by Sir Edward Giles, who had 
married the widow of his wife’s uncle ; hut 
on 14 Oct. 1616 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He won also chap- 
lain to Charles when Prince of Wales, and 
continued to hold the same office after 
James I’s death, with the headship of Queen’s, 
hut resigned both offices on 17 June 1626, 
having secured the reversion of each for his 
nephew, Dr. Christopher Potter [q. v.] The 
king seems to have been personaUy mnd of 
Potter in spite of his puritan leanings, and it 
was to this cause probably that he owed his 
subsequent promotion, and, not as Heylyn 
and otners suggest, to a mere desire to satisfy 
puritan opinion. He became Charles’s chief 
almoner on 4 July 1628, and on 16 March 
1628-9 bishop of Carlisle, Laud alluded to 
his appointment in the course of his trial. 
Potter was succeeded in the vicarage of Dean 
Prior by Herrick the poet. As a bishop he 
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tripd in vain to cany out the old syeiem 
of compulbion; the’ church'wnrdens were 
remiss in their duties, and would not pre- 
sent for ecclesiasf ical offences. He was evi- 
dently not very rich, and wished for another 
see. Potter was one of the four bishops who, 
with TJ-'sher, adsised tlie king upon the at- 
tainder of Strafford on 9 ilay 1041, and, like 
[J«sher,'Williams, and Morton, took the popn- 
lar side. Potter died in January 164r-2 in 
his lodgings in Covent Garden, and was 
buried apparently in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, then a ch^el 
of ease to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
opinions expressed by Hall and Lloyd show 
that he was a man of consistent riew3,_and 
that he was both independent and pious. 
Potter married, on 21 Aug. 1616, Elizabeth, 
daughter of “Walter Horthcote of Crediton, 
and widow of Edward Yard of Churaton- 
Ferrers, Devonshire: Walter Northcote was 
uncle to Sir .Tobn Northcote [q. v.] By his 
wife he had seven children at least ; two of 
the daughters, ‘Handsome Mistress' Grace 
and Amye, were celebrated by Herrick in the 
Hesperides. His only son Bamaby died in 
1623. His widow died early in 1673. Potter 
published a sermon in 1623, and his visitation 
articles in 1629. Wood refers to some lec- 
tures on Genesis and Exodus, and on the 
beatitudes of St. Luke, also to a spitol ser- 
mon ! but these have not been preserved, and 
possibly were never printed. 

[All the important facts as to Potter are col- 
lected in a pamphlet by “Winslow Jones, esq.; 
Hntchinson’s Cumberland, ii. 631.1 

“W. A. J. A. 

POTTEE,CHIHSTOPHER(1691-1646), 
provost of Queen’s Oollege, Oxford, was bom 
in Westmoreland in 1691. He was the 
nephew of Bamahy Potter [q. v.] He ma- 
triculated from Queen’s on 11 July 1806, 
aged 15, having entered the college in the pre- 
vious Easter term. He was elected tabsrdar 
(pauper puer) on 29 Oct. 1609. He gradu- 
ated B.A. on 80 April 1610 and M.A. on 
8 .Tuly 1618, became chaplain on 6 July 
1613, and fellow on S2 March 161^16. 

He was magister puerorum in 1620, and 
(senior huraar in 1622 ; graduated B.B. and 
received a preacher’s license on 9 March 1621, 
and proceeded D.D. on 17 Feb. 1627. He 
was in hia early years a follower of the puri- 
tan provost Henry Airay, the opponent of 
Land, and himself held a lectureship at 
Abingdon, ‘where he was much resorted to 
for his edifying way of preaching ’ (Woon, 
Athmea, iii. 180). On his uncle’s resignation 
of the headship of Queen’s (17 .Tune 1626), 
lie was elected provost. He now attached 
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himself to Laud, and wa« made cLaplaiu in 
ordinary to Charles I. In the first year of 
his provostship, with the assistance of Sir 
Thomas Coventry, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
Sir George Goring, vice-chamberlain to the 
Queen, ha obtained from the king, through 
an appeal to the queen, the adrowson of 
three rectories and Uiree vicarages in Hamp- 
shire for the oollege. He himself received 
the rectory of Strathfieldsaye in 1627, and 
after the death of William Cox (^29 .Tan. 
1632) was made precentor of Chichester. 
He received the rectory of Bletchington, Ox- 
fordshiie, in 1631. 

Daring Laud’s chancellorship of the uni- 
versity, Potter was one of his most frequent 
correspondents. He applied himseli dili- 
gently to the restoration of the academied 
habit and discipline (Crosfield’s ‘Diary’ in 
Li-TTP's Works, V. 17, 24). He did much to 
restore the adequate perfomiance of the ex- 
ercises for their degrees by members of his 
college, instituted expoeitions of the creed 
on Sundays in chapel and English sermons 
on Thursdays, and removed from the college 
on at least two occasions members of the 
foundation whose conduct gave cause of 
scandal. In 1031, on the death of Dr. Baw- 
linson, principal of St. Edmund Hall, he 
asserted the r^hts of his rollege against the 
claim of the chancellor to nominate a prin- 
cipal. Laud admitted and confirmed the 
right {Works, v. 36-6, vi. 291, 294). On 
the acceptance of the new statutes by the 
university in 1680, Potter signed them with 
the special note ' salvo jure collegii priedicti 
ad nulom S. Edmundi’ {Colleges of Oaford, 
ed. Clark, p. 1 38 ; Gbikkiie and Shadwbll, 
Laudim Statutes, p. IV and he issued a 
^oial protestation rcamnning the coUege 
nghts, as there was no recognition of them 
in the new universify statutes (in Lapp’s 
Works, X. 133-4). He had now attracted 
the notice of puritans as a prominent Ar- 
minian, and was attacked in a violent sermon 
written under the influence probably of Dr. 
Prideaux (»6. v. 49). He was also engaged 
in the Homan catholic controversy. He 
enswered the work of the Jesuit Enott (Mat- 
thew Wilson), ‘Charity Mistaken,’ by the 
king’s command in a pamphlet, ‘Want of 
Charity justly charged on all such Homoniata 
as dare affirm that Protestancy destroyeth 
Salvation’ (Oxford, 1683). Potter takes 
much the same line as Laud had taken in his 
rroly to Fisher. A second edition (London, 
1634) was soon called for, and Laud revised 
the book (t6. vi. 326). The alterations he 
suggested formed one of the charges brought 
against him at his trial (PETSum Canter* 
term’s Doom, pp. 261-2; Lapp, Works, iv, 
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279). To Knott’s reply, ‘ Mercy and TrutL,' 
Chillingwortli’s 'Eeligioiiof Protestants’ was 
an answer, and Potter was asked by Laud 
to revise tie latter work (/A. vi. 166-86). 
He became pro-iiee-clancellor on 13 July 
1639, and was appointed vice-clanceUor on 
28 My 1640. It was to lim tint Laud's 
letter of resignation of lis office was ad- 
dressed. On 4 Dec. 1640 le found it neoesr 
sary, with tie otler university officials, to 
issue a notice denying that tley knew or 
suspected 'any member of tie university to 
be a papist, or popishly inclined ’(«A, vi. 297-8 ; 
MaOBA.T, Annals (fine Bodleian, 2nd edit. p. 
92). 

He lad been promoted, by Laud's influ- 
ence, to the deanery of ITorcester in 1636, 
and be received tie rectory of Great Hese- 
ley, OsfordsMre, 1642. He contributed 4007, 
for limselE in answer to tie king’s demand 
in July 1642, in addition to tie SOOi given 
by the coleK. During tie civil war be 
‘ suffered muen for tie king’s cause ’ (Woon, 
Aihenee Ojton. iii. 179), and fled from Oxford, 
but retumed before Christmas 1642 (Waon, 
Vfs and Times, ed. Clark, i. 74). He peeled 
at Uxbridge, before tie comnnsuonersfor tie 
treaty, a sermon ‘ wlicl was never printed, 
but is now in manuscript in ye lauds of Mrs. 
Lamping! mlVestminater’ (Hbakot, Collee- 
tions, ed.Doble.ii. 73). In January 1646 tie 
king nominated lim to tie deanery of Dur- 
lam, but le died^ before lis mstallation, on 
8 March. Hie wfll was proved on 11 March 
1046. 

Potter married Elizabeth, dawlter of Dr. 
Clarlea Sonnibanke, canon of Windsor, by 
wlomle had a sou Charles (see below). His 
widow afterwards married Dr. Gerard Loug- 
baine [g. v.], his succeseoras provost of Queeuu. 
She erected a monument to bis memoiy on 
the north wall of the college chapel, in wlicl 
le is described as ‘seriue pietatis cultor, 
rigidus honest! servator, durus studiorum 
exactor, sobrius veritatia pri^ugnator, pacis 
servator pervicax’ (GurOH, i. 168). 

Fatter was one of the most promuient re- 
cruits of the Laudiau party drawn from the 
puritan clergy. ‘ He was a person esteemed 
by bU who knew him to be learned and reli- 
gions, exempliry in lis lelavioar and dis- 
course, courteous in lis carriage, and of a 
sweet and obliging nature and comelv pre- 
sence’ (WooB,.34Ae)!«OzBB.iii. 179). W)od 
notes ( Wood MS. E 32, fol. 28) that four con- 
temporary graduates of Queen’s College were 
named Potter, viz. ‘Potter the Wise, Potter 
the Grave, Potter the Pool, and Potter the 
Knave.’ Clristoplerwasprolablyfhssecond 
on the let. 

He wrote, besides the works noticed; 1. 'A 


Sermon [predclcd at lis uncle’s consucration 
as bishop of Carlisle, 16 Maicl 1628], Ilere- 
uuto is added an Advertisement touching 
the History of the Quarrels of Pope Paul 6 
with the Venetian ; Penned in Italian by 
P. Paul[Saimi] and done into English by the 
ffirmer Author, London, printed for John 
Clarke,’ 1629. Li this sermon ho discussed 
the Homan claim to supremacy, and vindi- 
cated the validity of the English ordinations 
according to the doctrine of apostolical sne- 
cession. Ha gave also a glowing eulogy of 
his unde's piety. 2, Ills own ‘Vindication 
of HimaeifB, by way of Letter unto Mr. V. 
touching the same Points. Written 7 July 
1629, ’Loudon, John dark, 1661 (at the and 
of ‘ Appello Evanceliumj’ by John Playter). 
This was a letter defendmg his consecration 
sermon from the censnres of his friend, Mr, 
Vicars, and vindicating his ow n change from 
calvinistio opinions. The letter is written 
in a very touching style of peisonsl piety, 
and ie a anfficient answer to aU charges of 
personal interest or ambition in the writer’s 
acceptance of Laudian principles. Wood 
says he ‘had lying by nlm at his death 
several mannscripu fit to be printed, among 
which was oneentit. “ ASermon of the Plat- 
form of Predestination," which, coming into 
the hands of Twisse of Newbury, was by him 
answered, as also Three Letters of Dr, 
Potter concerning that matter’ (Athena 
OxoH. iiL 181). as made ‘ Oollections con- 
cerning the privileges of the University ex- 
tracted out of the Charters in the School 
Tower.’ This paper came into the hands of 
Anthony h Wood, who bequeathed it to the 
Ashmolsan Museum. It was missing before 
1761 (Wood, life and Times, ed. Clark, 1, 
77 n.) A portrait is at Queen’s College which 
is said to be Ms. It represents a lean, red- 
haired man of vigorous appeorauce. 

The son, Ohakibs Poitsb (1634-1663), 
Gourtier, horn in the college in 1634, was 
admitted a member of Queen’s as ‘ upper 
commoner’ in the long vacation qiisiter of 

1646, became student of Christ Church in 

1647, and was in that year made the senior 
^iagesimal collector (Woo®, Athena 
O.von, ill. 648), His quadiiigesimal exercises 
were published; ' Theses Qnadrageslmales in 
Scholls OxoniEB puhlicis pro forma di3Ctt<i3in, 
anno 1049-60,' Oxford, 1631. Wood declares 
that they ware composed by his tutor, Thomas 
Savem.studBut of ChristChiirch. They were 
'much commended wheu first publiehed,’ 
Potter gvoduated BA, on 27 June 1849, and 
M.A. on 15 July 1661. He joined the e.\iled 
court of Charles II, and was for a time in 
the suite of Jamea Crofts (afterwards Duke 
of Monmouth), He travelled in France, 
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1657-8, and lived extravagantlj. It ivas 
feared that in PariB he had ‘ mortgaged his 
land to enjoy the delights of the city ’ (Gal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1667-8, p. 276), and ■was 
later ‘ in a mean condition ' (tb, p. 856). He 
became a Homan catholic, and at the He- 
stoiation was made an usher to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. Ih May 166i he was repaid 
2,000/. which his father had lent to Charles I 
( id. lCOl-2, p. 378 ), and in June he received 
further sums ‘for his faithful service’ (id. p. 
399). He died at his lodgings in Duke Street, 
Strand, London, in Becemher 1663, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

[Infurmation kindly given by the Bev. J. B. 
Magratb, B.D., provost ; IVood's Athende Oxon. 
and Fasti ; Lind’s Works ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Wordsworth’s Bed. Biogr. v. 356, 407 : Wood’s 
Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soe.) ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. ; Le Heve’s Fasti.] W. H. H. 

POTTER, CHRIST0P:^R (d. 1817), 
introducer into France of printing on porce- 
lain and glass, was probably of the same 
family as Christopher Potter (ir)01-1646) 
[q. v.j He w os owner in 1777 of an estate 
in Cambridgeshire, nine hundred acres of 
which he devoted to the culture of woad. At 
first his property was cultivated by ‘ itinerant 
woadmen,’ who, as was then customary, hired 
fields for two years, but afterwards he em- 
ployed his own agricultural labourers, which 
he lepreseuts as on iimovation. He suhse- 
quently manufactured ‘ archel ’ dyes. Buring 
the American war he was one of the principed 
victualling contractors for the army. In 1760 
he unsuccessfully contested the parliamen- 
tary representation of Cambridge. In 1781 
he was letumed for Colchester, but on peti- 
tion was unseated for corrupt xiractices. In 
1784 he was again returned, but vvas again 
unseated, on the grounds of having been de- 
dlaied bankrupt, and of possessing no pro- 
perty qualification. He sat and voted wnile 
the petitions were pending. On a new writ 
being issued he was a third time a candidate, 
but was defeated. His candidature seems 
to have conduced to the passing of the act 
disqualifying government contractors. 

Settling m Paris, he in 1789 established 
potteries there, and assumed or received credit 
lor the invention of printing on poredom and 
glass, thou^ this hud been practised at Liver- 
pool and Worcester os far back as 1766-7 
(SCO Jewitt, Mist. qfCeramie Art, ii. ^T). 
Itaukcd by the Academy of Sdences and by 
Baillv, the mayor of Paris, he petitioned the 
natiunul assembly for a seven years' patent, 
I'lumisiug to give a fourth of the profits to 
t hi ]Joiir, and to teach hia process to l^enc^ 
tqqiiuutices. Ko action was token on his 
petition, but ha enjoyed for years a virtual 


monopoly. He likewise reopened the Chan- 
tilly potteries, which had been closed through 
the emigration of the Cond6 family; he there 
employed five hundred men, and pririuced 
nine Thousand dozen plates a month. He 
also opened potteries at Montereau and 
Forges-lcs-Eaux. In the autumn of 1793, 
when the En^ish in Franco were arrested as 
hostages for Toulon, he was imprisoned at 
Beauvais and Chantilly. In 1796 he was 
the beoi-or to Lord Malmesbujw at Paris of 
an offer ftom Barras to conclude peace for a 
bribe of 500,000/. At the iudustriri ex- 
hibition of 1798 on the Champ de Mors, the 
first held in Paris, he was awarded one cn the 
twelve chief prizes for white pottery — the 
composition, shape, and vami^ being highly 
commended. At the exhibition of 1802 
was one of the twenty-five gold medallists 
who dined with Bonaparte. By this time 
he had given up all his factories except that 
at Montereau, which is still in existence. Bo 
specimen remains of his ordinary ware, hut 
at the Sevres Museum there is a cup, orna- 
mented with designs of flowers and nutter- 
flies, which hears ms initials, surmounted by 
Prince of TVales’s feathers. In 1811 he advo- 
cated the culture of wood in France, citing 
his Cambridgeshire experience, and between 
1794 and 1812 he took out five patents for 
agricultural and manufacturing processes, 
some of them in association with his son, 
Thomas Mille Potter. He died, apparently 
in London, on 18 Bov. 1817. 

[Annual Biography, 1818; Gent. Mag. 1817, 
pt. ii. p. 560; Cromwell’s Hist, of Coldiester, 
1825 : Index to Mouiteur, 1800-14 (misprinted 
Potier) ; Jacqnemart’s Hist, de la Forcelaine, 
1862 ; Alger’s Englishmen in F^uoh Revolution; 
M^moiree de Bariaa, 1885.] J. G. A. 

POT!EER,FRANOIS (1694-1678), divine 
and mechanician, was second son of l^chotd 
Potter (d. 1628), preheuda^ of Worcester, 
and hia wife, who belonged to the Horsey 
family of Clifton, Boreet. He was horn at 
Mere vicarage on Trinity Sunday (29 May) 
1594, and educated at the Bing's school, 
Worcester. In 1609 he went up as a com- 
moner to Trinity College, where his elder 
brother, Hannibal (see hdow), was a scholar ; 
he graduated B. A. m 1613, and M. A, in 1616. 
In 1626 he proceeded B.B., and, after his 
lather’s death in 1628, succeeded him as 
rector of Bilmington, although he did not at 
first reside there continuously. He escaped 
sequestration during the civil war and into 
reraum. He had always been sicl^, and 
subsequently became nearly blind. He died 
unmarried in April 1678 (of. HoAim, Wilt- 
shire, i. 168), and was buried in the chancel 
at Bilm i n gton, His Mend Aubrey describes 
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him as ■ like a monk,’ and as ‘ pretfcv long 
risaged. and pale clear skin, gray me/ 

Potter was a practical mechanician. He 
made quadrants with a graduated compass 
of bis own invention, which he gave to 
Aubrey. He also theorised as to the trans- 
fusion of blood (about 1640), and communi- 
cated his results through Aubrey to the Royal 
idociet} , of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 11 Nov. 1663, soon after its foundation (R. 
Thousox, Siat, Boy. &o.) He made a flue 
dial (probably that seen in Loggan’s view) 
on the north side of the origined quadrangle 
of Ikinity College. He also dhew and painted; 
the copy of the founder’s portrait stUl in 
'Trinity College haU is his work, and Aubrey 
says that he designed an mstrument for 
drawing in perspective, which was afterwards 
re-mvented by Wren. He was fond of chess, 
whirh he played with his contemporary at 
Trinity, Colonel Bishop, accounted by Au- 
brey ’ the best of England.’ He also experi- 
meuted with bees, and showed Aubrey weir 
thighs in a microscope (Attshus, WilUMre, 

p. 68). 

Potter formed a wild but ingenious theo^ 
of the Number of the Beast, connecting 26, 
the ' appropinque ’ square root of 666, with 
various Romish institutions ; he elaborated 
it in a manuscript which was read in 1637 by 
Joseph Mead [q. v.], and commended as a 
wonderful discovery, ‘ the happiest that ever 
yet came into the world,’ and ae calculated 
tc 'make some of your German epeoulatives 
half wild ’ (Mead to Hartlib, Worm, p. 1076). 
It was published as 'An Inte^retation m 
the Number 666 ’ (Oxford, by Leonard Lich- 
field, 1642), with a symbolical frontispiece, 
an opinion W Mead prefixed, and a preface 
dated from Rilmington. Wood says it was 
translated into Erench, Butch, ana Latin; 
hut the only translation extant is in Latin, 
printed in a small octavo at Amsterdam in 
1677, and attributed (AtA Oxon. iv. 408) to 
Tliomas Gilbert (1013-1694) [q. v.) of St. 
Edmund Hall (cf. Ma.tihhw Poole, Synopsis 
Critieorum, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 1891-6). It 
was reprinted at Worcester m 1808. Pepys, 
who read the work in November 1666, con- 
sidered it ' mighty ingenious.’ 

His elder brother, BUinnBAL Poueb 
( 1692-1664), matriculated from Trinity Ool- 
1^, Oxford, in 1607, was elected scholar in 
1^9, graduated B.A. in 1611, M.A. in 1614, 
B J). in 1621. and D.B. in 1630 ; in 1613 he 
was elected lellow of Trinity. B[e was pre- 
sented to the livings of Over-Worton, Ox- 
fordshire, and Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
in 1626, and was preacher at Gray’s Inn from 
1636. On 8 Aug. 1648 he was admitted pr^ 
Sident of Trinity by the visitor, though Wil- 


liam Chilliugworth [q. v.jis said to have had 
a majority of votes. Potter was pro-vice- 
chancellor during the parliamenta^ visita- 
tion of 1647, and showed some ingenmty in 
obstructing the visitors. On 13 April he was 
deprived of the office of president by the par- 
liamentary chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke. 
At the same time he was deprived of Gar- 
sington, a benefice attached to the presi- 
dency, and subsequently ' endured great hard- 
ships in a most woeful manner’ (Walxhb, 
Sufferinys, ii. 133) ; and though he obtained 
the curacy of Broomfield, Somerset, worth 
251. or 801. a year, ha was soon turned out 
either for ‘ insufficiency ’ (Nbal, jPuriiatis, iii. 
389), or for using the Utargy. He was re- 
stored to his offices in 1660, and died on 

I Sept. 1664, being buried in the old chapel 
of Trinity CoUege (Woos, ITist. and Anrag. 
ed. Gutch, n. 5 . 607-70; Bubeows, Bey. 
Bari. Visit. ; Cal. State Papers, Bom,, pas- 
sim). 

[Memoir by Jobn Aubreyin Bodleian Letters, 
ii. 496-606 (amusing, but inaccurate) ; 'Wood’s 
Life in Athenee Oxou. (ed. Bliss), iii. 1166; 
Obalmers’s Biogr. Bict. xxv. 229-31 ; MSS. Bars, 
at Trinity College.] H. E. D. B. 

POTTER, GEORGE (1832-1893), trade- 
unionist, was bom at Renilworth in War- 
wickshire in 1832, and served his appren- 
ticeship to a carpenter at Coventry. In 1664 
he came to London, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Progressive Society of Carpenters. 
He first became prominent in the lock-out 
in the building trades of London in 1869. On 

II ApiU 1864 he headed the deputation of 
worlmen of London who welcomed Gori- 
bsldi, and rode on horseback by the side of 
his carriage. In recognition of his public 
services be was presented by the combined 
trades of Loudon and the provinces with an 
illuminated address and a purse of SOOf. With 
Howell, Allan, Ooulson, Applegarth, and 
the other leaders of trade-umonism he was 
seldom in agreement, and they in their turn 
denounced him as an aider and abettor of 
strikes. He started in 1861 a paper, 'The 
Beehive,’ which exercised some little influ- 
ence, but he never held any important posi- 
tion in the trade-union world. He was 
elected to the London school board for the 
Westminster district on 27 Nov. 1873, and 
served for nine years. He was tbs first 
member of the hoard who brought before his 
colleagues the question of free education, 
and he had the satis&ction of moving for 
and obtaining the appointment of the edu- 
cational endowment committee. In his at- 
tempts to enter the House of Commons he 
was not successM; he contested Peter- 
'torough in 1874 and Preston in 1886. 
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In August 1886, ns president of the London 
Working Men’s Association, he opened the 
trade-union congress held in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, London. His last public 
appearance was at the demonstration against 
the Local Veto Bill in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in March 1893. He died at 21 
Mamey Hoad, Wandsworth, Surrey, on 
8 June 1803. 

Though a self-taught man, he was an able 
writer on labour questions, iwon which, from 
time to time, he contributed articles to the 
‘ Times ’ and the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ 
He in 1861 published ‘ The Labour Question : 
an Address to the Capitalists and Employers 
of the Building IVade, being a few Reasons 
on behalf of a Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour.’ 

[Eolyoake’s Sixty rc.sra uf an Agitator’s Life, 
1803, ii. 194; Webbi's History of Trade Unionism, 
1894, pp. 213, 230, 237, 236, 282 ; Times, 3 Jnue, 
1893, p. 10.] G.C.B. 

POTTER, JOHN (1674 P-1747), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sou of Thomas Potter, 
linendraper, was bom about 1674 in the 
house now known as ‘ The Black Rock ’ in 
the Market Place, 'Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
his native town, and matriculated, 18 May 
1688, as a servitor of Universi^ College, 
Oxford, being then aged 14, I^otter gra- 
duated B.A. 1692, M.A. 1694, B.D. 1704, 
D.I). 1706. He was ordained deacon in 1698, 
and priest in 1699. In 1694 he was made a 
fellow of Lincoln College, and in the same 
^ar, when barely twenty, he pnhliehed the 
first of his learned publications, ‘ Voriantes 
Lectiones et Hotm ad Plutarchi librum de 
Audiendis Poetis; et ad Bosilii Mogni Ora- 
tionem ad Juvenes,’ Oxford, 8vo. In 1697 
he was presented to the rectoiy of Greems 
Norton, Northamptonshire, which he held 
till 1700 ; and in the same year to the vicar- 
age of Colehy, Lincolnshire, which he re- 
sted in 1709. He was also rector of Great 
Mongeham, Kent, 1707; of Monks Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, 1708 ; and of 
Newiu^u, Oxford, from 1708 tOl 1787. 

In 1704 Potter was made domestic chap- 
lain to .Archbishop Tenison, an appointment 
which fixed his residence at Larnbeth. But 
in 1J07 he was recalled to Oxford by his 
noimnation to the regius professorship of 
^vinity, with which was connected a stall 
in Chnst Church. The appointment is said 
to have been due to the urgent suit made by 
theBukeofMarlboroughtothequeen. Potter 
was a whig in politics, though a high church- 
man in divinily. As Bentley was appointed 
to the some chair at Cambridge in 1711, the 


AVakeflold grammar school had ‘ the singu- 
liir distinction of havi^ produced two 
scholars who held the office of regius pro. 
fessor of divinity in their respective uni- 
versitios at the same time’ (Mokx, 
qf JBentley). Prom this post he was 
raised, again by the Marlborough interest 
to the see of Oxford, 16 May 1716. There 
he remained till 28 Eeb. 1737, when, on tha 
death of Archbishop Wake, he was trans- 
lated, at the suggestion of Queen Caroline, 
to Canterbury, 

In his administration of his province 
Potter was accused by Whiaton {Mejnom trf 
Life and Writings, i. 859) and others of 
ostentation and haughtiness. But as in the 
case of TUlotson, Seeker, and Moore, Ms 
humble origin made his critics censorious. 
He died at Lambeth 10 Oct. 1747, and was 
buried in the chancel of Croydon church on 
tha 27th of the same month, being then in 
his seventy-fourth year (Ltsoits, Envirant 
qf London, i. 185; STHuraiAKir, Croydon, 
p. 165). 

By his wife, whom Wood supposes to 
have been a granddaughter of Thomas 
Venner, the ‘ Pifth-monarohy ’ man. Potter 
had a large family, but only four or five 
children survived him. His fortune was left 
to hie second son, Thomas [q. v.] The eldest 
son, John, bom in 1718, ouended his father 
by marrying a domestic servant, and was 
disinherited, though amply provided for in 
church endowments. 

A full-length portrait of Potter, by Hud- 
son, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and has been engraved by 'Vertue ; another 
by the same artist is at Lambeth FMace, and 
a third, which is anonymous, belong to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Engravings by ver- 
tue, after Dahl and Gibson, are mentioned 
by Bromley, 

Potter was a learned classical scholar. 
His works, besides the one noticed, were: 
1. ‘Lycophronis Cholcidiensis Alexandra, 
cum Greeds Isaad Tzetzis commentariis, 
&c., cura et opera lohannis Potteri, A.M,, 
et Coll. Lincoln. Soe.,’ Oxford, 1097, fol. A 
second edition, dedicated to Grasyius, ap- 
peared in 1702. 2. ‘Archeeologia Greeca, or 
the Antiquities of Greece,’ vol. i. 1697, 
yol. ii. 1098. This work was incorporated, 
immediately on its appearance, into the 
‘Thesaurus’ of Gionovius, ‘whose warm 
eulogies,' says Hsllam, attest its merits.’ 
It has been often re-edted, both at home 
and abroad, has been translated into Ger- 
man, and can hardly he said to have been 
displaced till the appearance of Dr. 'William 
Smith’s dictionaries. S, ‘ dementis Alexan- 
diiui Opera quee extant, recoguila ... per 
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loaanem Potterum, Episcopim OxonieuBem,’ 
2 ■» ols. foL Oiford, 1716. Oriticisms of these 
■works ■will he found in Briif'gemann’s'View 
of the English Editions,’ 1797, pp. 206, 314, 
S7S. Potters theological treatises were 
collected and published after his death, in 
8 vols. 8vo, 1763. These include his ‘Dis- 
course of Ohurch Government,’ originally 
published in 1707, his coronation sermon 
on the accession of George II in 1727, and 
his controversial writings against Hoadly in 
the Bangorian controversy. 

[Wood’s Athente ; Biogr. Brit.; Life by An- 
derson, prefixed to later witions of the Arcbeeo- 
logia ; Peacock’s Hist, of theWakefield (xTammai 
School ; Sisson’s Historic Sketch of the Parish 
Church, Wakefield; Poster's Alumni Ozon.; 
Slackwall’s Sacred Classics, 1737, i. 126; 
Nichols's Iiit. Blustr. iii. 687, 691, iv. 888, and 
Literaiy Anecdotes, i. 178.] J. H. L. 

POTTER, JOHN (Jl. 1764-1804), dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, born in 
London about 1734, was said to belong to 
the same family as John Potter (1674 P-1747) 
[g.r.], archbishop of Ganterbm'y. BUs father, 
possibly the John Potter, a native of Kent, 
who entered Leyden University in 1714, 
seems to have heen vicar of Gloford, Somerset, 
and to have published ‘ The Authority of the 
Old and New Testament considered ; a reply 
to the deists ’ (1742) ; * A System of Mathe- 
matics * (1768) ; and ‘ A System of Practical 
Mathematics, with a plain Account of the 
Gregorian or New Style ’ (1767). Potter re- 
cewed a good classicel education, studied 
mathematics ‘principally with his fiither,’ 
and made some progress in music. lu 1764 
he published a volume of poems. About 
two years later he settled m the west of 
England, and in 1766 established, at Exeter, 
B weeMy paper, called ' The Devonshire In- 
spector.’ In 1762 he returned to London, 
and ‘for a time read the music lecture at 
Gresham College.’ Extracts were published 
the same year as ' Observations on the pre- 
sent State of Music and Musicians, -with 
general rules for studying Music ; to which 
IS added a Scheme for erecting and support- 
ing a Musical Academy in t^ Ejnsdom.’ 
In the same year he published the ‘Hobby 
Horse,’ a satme in lludibrastio verse, and in 
1706 the ‘ Ghoice of Apollo, ’ a serenata, with 
music by W. Yates, which was performed 
at the Haymorket. Baker doubtMfy as- 
signs to him t'wo pieces produced at Drury 
Lane in 1764, ‘ The Rites of Hecate ’ (said 
by Victor to be by Mr. Love) and ‘ Hymen ’ 
(also attributed by Baber to one Allen). 
Becoming acquainted with Garrick, he wrote 
' several good prologues and epUogue^’ and 
through Garrick was introduced to 'fyera, . 


the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. I’or the 
entertainments at VaoxhaU Potter wrote 
‘ several hundreds of songs, ballads, cantatas, 
&c.’ To the ' Public Ledger ’ he contri Wed 
theatrical criticism, and in one of his con- 
tributions, ‘ The Rosciad, or a Theatrical Re- 

f later,’ attacked Garrick. In November 1766 
e charged Garrick with having slandered 
him to ^ers, and threatened to publish a 
statement on the subject, Garrick denied the 
imputation, but reproached Mm with the au- 
thorship of the ‘Rosciad’ (Gabeice, Corresp, 
1831, i. 247-8). Potter’s momatic criticisms 
were collected in the ‘ Theatrical Review,’ 
ostensib^ written by ‘ a society of gentlemen 
indmenWit of managerial influence.’ Other 
works which Potter issued during tMs period 
of his career were: ‘The Woids of the 
Wise, ’1768, 12mo, ‘consistmg of moral sub- 
jects digested into chapters in the manner of 
nis “ Economy of Human Life ; ” ’ a poor 
edition of Gayton’s ‘Festivoua Notes on 
Don Quixote,’ 1768 ; ‘ Music in Mourning, 
or Fiddlestick: in the Suds, a burlesque 
satire on a certain Mus. Doc.,’ 1780. He ^o 
essayed a series of somewhat freely conceived 
novels: ‘ History and Adventures of Arthur 
O’Bradley,’ 2 vols. 1769; ‘The Ourate of 
Coventry,’ 2 vols. 1771 ; ' The Virtuous Vil- 
lagers,* 2 vols. 1784 1 ‘The Favourites of Fe- 
licity, ’3 vols. 1786; and ‘Frederic, or the 
Libertine,’ 2 vols. 1790. 

La 1777 Potter quarrelled with Q^ers’s suc- 
cessors at Vauxball, and resigned his position 
there. Soon afterwards he went abroad, and 
‘communicated what intelligence he could 
proem'e for the service of government.’ In 
1784 he seems to have graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, and was admitted in Loudon a 
licentiate of the College of Physioiane on 
SO Sept. 1786. He was then described os a 
native of Oxfordshire (Munx, Coll, ofFhys.^ 
368). He practised medicine at Enuiscorthy, 
but left L'eland during the rebellion of 1798. 
In 1803, when living at 47 Albemarle Street, 
London, he published ‘ Thoughts rejecting 
the Origin of Treasonable Conspiracies,’ &c. 
Thencetorth he supported himself by literar 
ture, and produced ' Olivia, or the Nymph of 
the Valley,’ a two-volume novel, London, 
1818. 

Reuse also assigns to Potter ‘A Journal 
of a Tour through parts of Germany, Hol- 
land, and France,' end a ‘Treatise on Pul- 
monary Inflammation’ (both undated), and 
says he published ‘The Eepositoryj’‘ The His- 
torical Register,’ and ‘Polyhymnia.’ Baker 
further says 'that he corrected and added to 
SoLnon’s ‘General Gazetteer’ and Ogilvy’s 
‘ Book of Roads,’ and also indexed Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil’ and other works. 
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[The accounts of Potter axe contr<idictoiy and 
couAising, See Baker's Biograpkid Bramaticd, 
ed. Seed and Jouee, i. 577 - 9 , ii. 100 , 316 ; Lite* 
raiy Memoirs of X/iving^ Autliora, 1798 , rol. ii. ; 
Benss's Begister of LiTing Antliors, 1804 , role, 
i. ii.; Musik. Converbdtions-Lexikoo, riii. 158 ; 
'Watt’s Bibl. Britannica; Brit, Mns. Cat.; su> 
tliorities cited.] G. Lb G. N. 

POTTER, JOHN PHILLIPS (1818- 
lb 17), anatomist, only son of Rev. Jolm 
Philbps Potter (1793-1861), was bom on 
April 1818 at Soutbiop, Gloaceateisbiie, 
while bis father was acting as curate there. 
He was partly educated (for three years) at 
Brentford, and partly at the Eensin^on 
proprietary schom. He entered University 
College as a student in 1831, and in his first 
year attained a distinguished position in the 
class of esperimentu and uuturul philo- 
sophy, while in 1831-6 he was awarded the 
gold medal for chemistry. In 1835-6 he 
became a pupil of Richard Quaiu (1800- 
lSb7) [q. V.], professor of anatomy. He ob- 
tained the hignest class honours in the session 
of 1836-7 ; epent three years in the wards of 
the hospital, and became house-surgeon to 
Robert Liston [q. v.] In 1841 he took the 
degree of bachelor of medicine with the 
highest hououTa at the London University, 
and in 1843-4 was appointed junior demon- 
strator of anatomy. On 8 May 1847 he was 
appointed ossistant-sargeon to the North 
I^ndon (University Colkge) Hospital. But 
he unhappily received a jroisoned wound 
while dissecting a pelvis for Uston, and died 
of pyaemia a fortnight later. Potter was an 
exeunt teacher, and helped to raise the 
medical school of University College to the 
high position which it has since maintained. 

A bust by Thomas Campbell, dated 1847, 
is in the anatomical museum of University 
College. 

[Obituary notice in the Lancet, 1847 , i. 576 ; 
Gent. Mag, 1847 , ii. 100 ; additional facts kicdly 
given to the imter by Sir J. Eric ^chsen, 
hirt., F.R.S.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, PHILIP CIPRIANI HAMB- 
L[E]y (1793-1871), musician, born in Lon- 
don on 3 Oct. 1793, was godson of a sister 
of Giovanni Battista dpriani [q, v.], iJie 
painter and teacher of music ; his unde was 
a weU-known flute-player. At the age of 
seven Potter began to study music under his 
father, passing later under the core of Att* 
wood. Crotch, WSlfl (pianoforte), and, it is 
said on douhtfiil authority. Hr. John Wall 
Callcott [q. T.] When the Philharmonic 
Society was instituted in March 1813, Potter 
became on associate, aud, six moutlm later, 
on attaining his majority, a member. He 
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made his first public appearance under the 
auspices of that society on 39 April 1816, 
when he played the pianoforte in a sestet of 
his own composition; a month earlier the 
society had produced an overture which t^y 
had commissioned flom him. In March of 
the following year he played a concerto of 
his own at the same concerts, but his works 
seem to have disappointed ej^ectatiou, and 
he left England to study in Vienna. There 
he was a pupil of Aloys Forster, and became 
personally acquainted with many of the il- 
lustrious musicians of the day, including 
Beethoven, who wrote flatteringly of him to 
Ries (6 March 18181 After a stay of sixteen 
months in Vienna, Potter spent some time 
in Germany and Italy before returning to 
London in 1831. On 12 March of that year 
he played Mozart’s D minor concerto at a 
Philharmonic concert in London. 

When the Royal Academy of Music opened 
its doors in March 1833, Potter was appokted 
principal professor of the pianoforte there. 
In the following year his first symphony was 

E layedat a Philhaimoiiio concert, andinl837 
e became director of the orchestral classes 
and conductor of the public concerts at the 
Royal Academy. On the retirement of Dr, 
Wuliam Orotch [q. y,] from that institution 
in 1882, Potter eucceeaed him as principal, a 
post he oontinued to hold until 1859, whra 
he resigned aU his appointments there. A 
presentation of plate was mode him, and on 
exhibition bearing his name founded at the 
academy (cf. Cosbdb, JRoyal Academy of 
Music, y. 127). 

Potter ranked high among contemporary 
pianists, and to him is due the cremt of 
^ving introduced into England Beethoven’s 
concertos in 0 minor (1824) and G (1835) 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. For 
that society he wrote his own symphony 
in A minor, which was produced in 1833. 
Potter (^thowh at first having no sym- 
pathy with Schumann’s style) was one of 
the earliest EngBah editors of that com- 
poser's works (tor Wessel in 1857), and 
championed them at a time when the most 
prominent critics failed to recognise their 
excellences. He at length 'seemed to set up 
a stoned from the works of Schumann, 
by wUdh he judged everything else which 
was presented to him witii the exception 
. . . of Brahms’ {Musical Association’s Pro- 
ceedings, 10th Session, p. 54). 

Potter was an auditor of me Bach Society, 
founded in 1849 ; conductor of the Madrigm 
Society &om 1855 to 1870 ; treasurer of the 
Society of British Musicians, 1868 to 1866; 
and he frequently acted as conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts. He is said to have 
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been a very efficient conductor, and to have 
never used a bilton, but to have conducted 
with his naked hand. His last appearance 
in public took place on 10 July 1871, when 
he played one of the two pianofortes at the 
hrst performance of Brohiu’s ' Hequiem ’ in 
England. Potter died on 26 Sept. 1871, and 
was buried on the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of his birthday. A portrait of him by Ben- 
diaen and Seguin was published in 1888. 

Though ms published works extend to 
Opus 29, they are rarely heard nowadays. 
They include nine symphonies, four over- 
tures, three pianoforte concertos, chamber 
music iucludmg a sestet. Op. 11, three trios, 
Op. 12, and some string quartets ; pianoforte 
studies in aU the keys written for the Hoyal 
Academy of Music ; an Italian cantata 
founded upon Byron’s ' Corsair ; ’ and addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s ‘Acis and 
Galatea,’ a stage version of which was pro- 
duced at the Queeu’s Theatre in 1831 under 
George Macfan-en [q. v.] He was sometimes 
taunted with being a 'servile imitator of 
Beethoven and others, and that he sacrificed 
too much for origiuahty* — a feature which 
it is uot easy to recognise in his works 
(^Georgian Era, iv. 633). As a teacher and 
as principal of the Eoyal Academy, he exer- 
cised considerahle influence among contem- 
porary English musicians. He effited Mo- 
zart’s pianoforte works, and, among lite- 

S apers, was author of ' Becollections of 
oven’ {Musical World, 29 April 1836) 
and 'Hints on Orohestration’ (tA 1836-7). 

[Authoritiob ah'sady cited ; the Panegyric by 
the late Sir G. A. Ma^arren, in the Pioceedinga 
of the Musical Association, bears testimony to 
Potter’s popularity among his past pupils, &c. ; 
Coz’b Musical Becollections, i. 76, 333; Quar- 
terly Mus. Bev. passim ; Grove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, each of the four vols. and App. ; 
Life of G. A Maefarron, hy H. 0. Banister, pp. 
6, 16 etseq., 36, 112, 166; Imperial Biot, of 
Biography.] B. H. L. 

POTTEE, BICHAED (1799-1886), soim- 
tifle miter, was sou of Bichard Potter, a native 
of Westmoreland, who become a com mer- 
chant and afterwards a brewer at Manchester. 
Bom in that town on 2 Jan. 1799, he was 
educated at the Manchester grammar school, 
which he entered in 1811 and left in 1816. 
On leaving school he went into a Manchester 
warehouse, and was for some years engaged 
in mercantile life, but without success. His 
leisure timewas devoted to scientific pursuits, 
more especially the study of optics and che- 
mistry. In one or both of these subjects he 
had Dr. John Boltou [q. v.] as Ids tutor. In 
1830 he wrote on artime on metallic mirrors 
in Brewster's ' Scientific Journal,’ and at the 


first meeting of the British Association in 
1831 he read three papers. The next year 
he read two papers, and in 1838 three others. 
The attention given to these contributions 
induced the author to prepare himself for 
admission to one of the universities. He 
accordingly early in 1831 commenced to 
study classics under a private tutor, with the 
view of entering Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
He obtained a scholarship at that college, 
and graduated B.A. in 1838, being sixth 
wrangler. In January 1839 he was elected 
a foundation fellow of his college, succeeding 
to the medical scholarship, then vacant, as 
he intended to study memciue. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1841, neing then a licentiate 
of the Boyal College of Physicians. He never 
practised medicine, but devoted himself to 
the teaching of the physical sciences. He 
was professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in University College, London, 
from October 1841 to April 1&8. In the 
latter year he went to the university of King’s 
College, Toronto, Canada, but in August 1844 
returned to Loudon, where he resumed his 
professorship at University CoUwe. This 
wpointment he retained until i^ly 1866. 
^e remainder of his life he spent at Cam- 
bridge, where he died on 6 June 1886, aged 
87. He married, on 11 ^rE 1848, at St. 
Pancros Church, London, Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of Major PiBdngton, of Umey, EingB 
County, Ireland. She died, without children, 
on 16 Apifi 1871. 

He published the following works, in ad- 
dition to fifty-nine or more contributions to 
journals and transactions of scientiBc so- 
cieties: 1. ‘Element^ Treatise on Me- 
chanics,’ 1846. 2. ‘Ifiementary Treatise 

on Geometrical Optica’ 2 parts, 1847-51. 
3. ' Physical Optics : mture and Properties 
of Light,’ 2 parts, 1866-9. 4. ‘Treatise on 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics,’ '2 parts, 
1869-87. 

[Manchester School Begister (Chetham Soc.), 
in. 82; Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1886; 
Boyal Society Oat. of Soientifle Papers ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] 0. W. S. 

POTTEB, EOBEBT (1721-1804), poet 
and politician, bom in 1721, was educated at 
the ftee sohool of Seaming, Norfolk. He 
matriculated from Emmanum Colle§[e, Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Hurd being slightly his senior 
in standing, and graduated B. A. in 1741, hut 
did uot proceed to the degree of M.A. until 
1788, when he received eubstautial prefer- 
meut. For some years he was curate (U Eey- 
merston in Norfolk ; he was probably the 
Eobert Potter who hffid ftom 17M to 1768 the 
rectory of Orostwick in that county ; and on 
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1 June 1“GX he was appointed to succeed the 
Se\ . J oseph Brett in the mastership of Sconi- 
ing school. When he vrent to take Msse«aion 
of the premises the inhabitants barred his 
entrance by force, as they desired the appoint- 
ment of a master called Coo, who had been 
working the school for some time, and Potter 
was unable to enter until Sir Armine Wode- 
house, a magistrate, had read the riot act. He i 
kept, like Brett, a good boarding-school, and : 
had many pupils, whom he educated himself j 
while he taught the Tillage children by de- | 
puty. With this position he combined the 
duties of curate ot Seaming, and here he re- 
mained for twenty-eight years until 1789, oc- 
cnp 3 dng his ^ara hours mth translating the 
works of the meektragedians. Theseheregu- 
lar^ sent, as they passed through the press, 
to Lord Thurlow, then lord chancellor, who 
had been educate at Seaming school. On 
the receipt in 1788 of a copy of the translation 
of Sophocles, a letter was sent by the lord 
chancellor toPotter intimatuighis pleasure at 
receiving these versions, and odering him the 
second canonical stall in Norwich Cathedral, 
which he held until his death. According 
to the anecdotegivenhyLordCai^l>eU(Zivea 
(jf the lari Chatieellors, v. 643), Thurlow, in 
giving the stall, observed, ‘ I did not like to 
promote him earlier for fear of making him 
indolent.’ In the next year (26 June 1789) 
he was appointed by the bishop of Norwich, 
without any application on his part, to the 
important vicarage of Lowestort, with the 
rectory of Kessingland, and the house occu- 
pied by his predecessor was at the same time 
acquired as a parsonage and vested iu Potter 
and his successors (Gx^usowateb, Siet. qf 
Zouxet^, pp. 318, 354). He thereupon re- 
signed his charge at Scorning, and devoted 
hunaelf to his new duties. He was found 
dead in his bed at Lowestoft on 9 Aug. 1804 
(Pba.ii* Harveit Same, p. 603). A mural 
monument to his memory was erected 1^ the 
parishioners in Lowestoft churchyard, Bom- 
ney painted his picture in 1779 as a gift to 
him, and also painted his son’s portrait (Jobs’ 
UoiniBir, life of lonmey, pp. 169-61, 320-2, 
where are several letters from Potter to Rom- 
ney). His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Colman of Hardingham, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Howes of Momingthorw. She 
was buried at Seaming on 6 July 1786. 
Potter 'was described as ‘ a tall man, about 
sis feet high, very handsome, with on aqui- 
line nose,* apd as ‘ of great merit, small pre- 
ferment, _imd large family ’ (Eobsbs, Life o/ 
Beattie, n. 220-1). His daughter Elizabeth 
was buried at Seaming on 1 3 June 1783. 

Potter's chief work was his translation of 
the tragedies of -Eschylns. The £rst edition 


appealed in 1777, and in the following year 
he printed and presented to the subsenbars 
his ‘Notes on the Tragedies of lEsohylus,’ 
which were drawn up at the request of Mra 
Montagu and addressed to her. His corre- 
spondence ■with Dr. Parr on these ‘ Notes ’ is 
in Parr’s * Works,’ Tiii._ 225-30. Subsequent 
editions of the translation come out iu 1779, 
1808, 1800, 1819, and 1833; it formed in 
1886 Tol. xli. of Morley’s ‘ Universal Libra^,’ 
and it was issued in 1892 as No. 30 of Sir 
John Lnbbock’s ‘ Hundred Books.’ Beattie 
called it ‘ the best translation that ever ap- 
peared in English of any Creek poet,’ and 
Sir James Mackintosh read it ‘ 'with very 
great admiration.’ 

'I’he first volume of Potter’s translation of 
the tragedies of Euripides came out in 1781, 
with a dedication to the DuchesB-dowagei of 
Beaufort, and the second iu 1783. The as- 
signment by him to James Bodsley of the 
copyright is in the Egerton MS. Brit. Mas, 
2334, f. 19. It was reprinted in 1808, 1814, 
and 1833, and some of his versions of the 
layb were also published separately. Li 
8^7 there appeared, as vol. liv. of Morley’s 
‘Universal Libiaiy,’ Potter’s rendering of 
‘Alcestia and other Plays by Euripides.’ His 
translation of the tragedies of Sophodes was 
given to the world in 1788, 'with a dedication 
to Ceorgiana, countess-dowager Spencer, and 
a new edition was published at Oxford in 
1808. The verdict oi Parr was that Potter 
lost the fame established by his ./Eschylus 
by bis translation of Euripides. Br. John- 
son characterised all Potter’s efforts as ‘ver- 
biage.’ 

Potter’s other productions in poetry were; 
1. ‘Retirement; on Epistle/ 1748. 3. ‘A 
Farewell Hymne to the Country in the man- 
ner of Spenser's Epithalamion/ 1740; 2nd 
ed. 1750; it is also inserted in Bell’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Fugitive Poetry/xi. 106. 3. ‘HoDt- 
ham ; a Poem,’ to the Eau of Leicester, 17 67 ; 
also included in Pearch’s ' Collection of 
Poems/ ii. 259-67. 4. 'E[;nnher: a Monody 
to Sir Armine Wodehonse,’ 1769 ; a poem in 
praise of that family, also in Pearch’s ‘ Col- 
leotion/ iii. 184-99. 6. ‘Poems by Mr, Potter/ 
1774 (containing the poems to that date). 
6. * The Oracle concemmg Babylon ’ and ‘ The 
Song of Exultation ’ [two odes] from Isaiah, 
chap. xiii. and ziv., 1786. Some verses by 
Dr. Johnson in derision of Potter’s attempts 
at poetry were read at Mrs. Thrale’s house 
at Streathom in Juty 1779 (Eorfy Diary qf 
Fravees Burney, ii. 266-8). An account of 
Johnson’s rou^ treatment of him, when in- 
troduced by Mrs. Montagu is given in E. H. 
Barker’s ‘ Anecdotes/ i, 1-2. The victim did 
not suffer iu silence. He published iu 1783 
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• An Inquiry into some Pa&sages in Dr. ,Tohn- 
pnn's “ liives of the Poets,” particularly hia 
observations on Lyric Poetry and the Odes 
of Giray,’ and followed it in 1789 with ‘The 
Art of 'Criticism as exemplified m Dr. Jolm- 
aon’s “ Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets.’’ ’ The copy of this tract at the British 
J^useum contains corrections for a new edi- 
tion. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mason 
dated 9 June 1783, calls the defence of Gray 
‘sensibly written, civil to Johnson, and yet 
severe,’ and points out that its true object 
is ‘to revenge the attack on Lord Lyttelton 
at the instigation of Mrs. Montagu, who has 
her fall share of incense.’ 

Potter issued in 1 786 a pamphlet of ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Poor Laws and on Houses of 
industry,’ in wliich he commented on the fre- 
qnent harshness of overseers, and advocated 
&e erection of composite pooi^houses for seve- 
ral parishes. His views were answered in the 
same year by Thomas Mendham of Briston in 
Norfolk, and by Charles Butler in an anony- 
mons ‘ Essay on Hanses of Industry ’ (Butler, 
JtminUcenrea, i, 08-9). 

He published several separate sermons and 
left behind him a manuscript volume of hio- 
sraphical notices of Norfolk men of letters 
bom the reign of Queen Elizabeth to his own 
death. 

[Qeat Mng. 1788 pt. i, p. 431, 1804 pi ii.pp, 
792, 974, 1S13 pt. i. pp. 190-7; Living Authors, 
1798. ii. 162-4 ; Le Nave’s Fasti, ii. 498 ; Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian, i. 299-300 ; Walpole's Letters, 
(ed. Cunningiiam), viii. 376; Forbes's Life of 
Beattie, ii. 191-4; Carthow's Lnnnditch Hun- 
dred, iii. 344, 362-3 ; Fr.irt's Harvest Home, p. 
499.] W. P. 0. 

POTTER, THOMAS (1718-1759),wit and 
politician, second son of John Potter (1674P- 
1747) [q. v.l, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
bom at Ouddesdon, Oxfordshire, in 1718, his 
&ther being then bishop of Oxford. The eldest 
son married beneath hie rank in society, the 
wife, accordi^ to Oole, being a hedmakei at 
Oxford, and Thomas inherited from the father 
all his personal property, the estate being 
usually estimated at ftom 70,0001. to 100,0001. 
He matriculated from Christ Ghuroh, Oxford, 
on 18 Nov. 1731, aged 13, and graduated B.A. 
1736, M.A. 1738. In 1740 he was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, and he held the 
recordership of Bath. Potter was ambitious, 
and with the wealth which he had obtained 
ftom his father, who had also bestowed on 
him the lucrative post of principal registrar 
to the province of Canterbury, he was enabled 
to emoark in politics. In the parliament 
lasting from 1747 to 1764 he sat, through 
the favour of the family of Eliot, for the 
Cornish borough of St. Germans; and he 


acted as secretary to the Prince of Woles 
from 1718 until the prince's death in 1761. 
Potter during his first session attacked, in a 
speech which was ‘for those days extremely 
violent,’ the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was accused of having exercised undue 
influence in the election of 1747 for Seaford 
in Sussex. Henry Pelham indignantly called 
him to order, and the incident attracted great 
attention. ‘ Mr. Potter the lawyer is a second 
Pitt for fluency of words. He spoke well and 
bitterly, but with so perfect an assurance, so 
unconcerned, so much master of himself, 
though 1 he first sessions of his being in parlia- 
mentandfirsttime of opening his mouth there, 
that it disgusted more than it pleased,’ was 
the comment of Lady Hervey {Lettera, 1821, 
pp. 110-11). The speech was published in 
the magazines, and it drew from the old 
Horace Walpole an anonymous ‘ Letter to a 
certain distinguished Patriot and most ap- 
plauded Orator on the publication of his 
celebrated Speech on the Seaford Petition,’ 
1748. 

Potter’s second conspicuous speech in par- 
liament was on the hUl for removing the 
assizes from Aylesbury to BucMugham, a bill 
introduced owing to a contest between Lord- 
ohief-justiceWilles and the GhrenviUes. Potter 
contended for Aylesbury. On 20 March 1761 
he opened ‘in on able manner his scheme for on 
additional duty of two shillings on BpixitB,to 
he collected by way of excise,’ and Walpole de- 
scribed him as a 'young man of the greatest 
good nature ’ and ‘ not bashful nor void of 
vanity ’ {Memoira of Oeorge II, i. 69-71). In 
the session of 1763-4 ho introduced a census 
hiU, and, with the support of Pelham, suc- 
ceeded in passing it ti^ugh the House of 
Commons; but it was thrown out in the 
upper house as ‘profane and subversive of 
liberty/ and the first census of Ghreat Britam 
was not taken until 1801. He criticised as a 
country gentleman the ill-fated expedition of 
1767 against the port of Rochefort in Erance, 
and this led to a war of pamphlets with Henry 
Seymoiir Conway [q.v.] 

From 1764 to July 1767 Potter sat for 
the borough of Ayleshu^. He very soon 
allied himself with the elder Pitt, who wrote 
to his nephew in October 1766, ‘ Mr. Potter is 
one of the best friends I have in the world,’ 
His name was on the list of Pitt’s candidates 
for high office, hut the king ‘ objected in the 
strongest manner to the promotion os a thing 
unheard of at the first st^ in his service’ 
{Ohatham, Gwreap. i. 187yo). But Pitt was 
not to he denied, and in December 1766 
Potter was re-elected at Aylesbury after ap- 
polutment as paymastei>general of the land 
forces. In the following July he became 
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joini- Tice-te asuwr of TTolaocl. and he held 
riiat ofBce nntil his death. 

Though afflicted Tv'ith hid health, Potter 
Traa eTtremely handsome in person and full 
of wit. His figure is said to have been intro- 
duced into Hogarth’s election-print as the 
handsome candidate (Nichols, Aneedota of 
’Sogarthf 1785 ed, p. iS3\ and he was a mem- 
ber of the witty set that became notorious at 
Medmenhom. Among the associates of John 
Wilkes he ‘ was the worst, and was indeed his 
[Wilkes’s^ min, who was not a had man early 
or naturals. But Potter poisoned his moralB’ 
(A-Vtos, Wilkeg, i. 18-19). Wilkes was con- 
nected with Aylesbury, and desired to become 
member for the borough. A triangular deal 
was thereupon arranged, in July 1767, by 
Potter: a vacant seat at Bath was filled hy 
Pitt; the place at Okehampton in Devon- 
shire, a borough of the Pitt family which Pitt 
had vacated, was occupied hy Potter ; and 
Wilkes succeeded to the seat at Aylesbury. 
This arrangement cost the new member no 
lees than 7,0001., and, as he had not the ready 
money,he was introduced hy Potter to Jewish 
moneylenders, end was h^elessly entangled. 

After a long decline Potter died at his 
favourite residence of Bidgmont, near Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire (a ^perty which he pos- 
sessed through his wife), on 17 .Time 1769, 
and was buried on 25 June, at his own desire, 
in its churchyard, ‘ at the west end of the 
belfry, in a pWe where no one was used to 
be buried,’ which he had poluted out to his 
steward a few days before his death. By his 
directions his body was dissected, and his 
lungs and liver were found to he much de- 
cayed. At the dictation of his father he mar- 
ried Miss Mnuningham, whom he treated very 
badly. She died on 4 Jan. 1744 (Gent, Mag. 
1744, p. 68), leaving an only son, a youth 
of ‘good parts, good nature, and amiable 
qualities,’ who was sent to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1766, when Pitt 
strongly recommended him to ins nephew as 
a desirable acqumntonce (Chatham Corre^, 
i. 172-6). Potter marrira for his second 
wife, on 14 July 1747, Miss Lowe of Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, with a fortune of 60,000Z. ; 
by her he had two daughters, one of whom 
msxried Malcolm Macqueen, M.D. (d. 1829). 
To the latter Potter’s estates passed. His 
descendant, Thomas Potter Macqueen, was 
member for East Looe in Cornwall from 
1816 to 1826, and for Bedford cotmty from 
1826 to 1830 (Lysohs, Bedfordthire, pp. 97, 

In some bibliographical notes contributed 
to ‘Notes andQaeries’(2nd «er. iv. 1-2,41-3), 
Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. v.] gave good 
reasons for believing that ^ ‘Essay on 
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W Oman,’ althoughprinted at the prh atepress 
of Wilkes, was written hy Potter. The bur* 
lesqne notes appended to it purported to 
by Warbnrtoii, and it was suggested that 
the selection of the bishop’s name was due 
to a quarrel at Halph Allen’s house of Prior 
Park, near Bath, where both of them had 
been intimate guests. The suggestion as 
to the authorship is confirmed hy a manu- 
script note by Dyoe in his copy, which states 
that Wilkes had remarked toWiUiam Malthv 
‘I am not the author of the “Essay on 
Woman”; it was written by Potter,’ andglyes 
oint to the line in Churchill's ‘Dedication’ 
escribing the denunciations of Warburton 
on the prmting of the poem ; 

And Potter trembles even in his grave. 

Potter was called by Horace Walpole the 
‘gallant of Worburton’s wife,’ and is said in 
(Slurehill's ‘ Duellist ’ (bk. iu. lines 241-8) 
and in other satirical publications to haie 
been the father of her only son. Potter wrote 
to Pitt on 11 Mav 1756, describing the 
‘worthy’ owner of Brior Park (Le. Warbnr. 
ton) and ‘ the present joy at the birth of an 
heir.’ 

The name of Potten: was printed, with 
those of Chesterfield, Wilkes, Q-arridc, and 
several other wits of the day, on the title- 
page of ‘ The New Poimdling Hospital for 
Wit,’ and some epigrams hy him are Winded 
in the collection. Letters from him to A. 0. 
Ducarel, describing his travels in Prance and 
the Low Countries in 1787, are in Nichols’s 
‘Illustrations of Literature ’ (iii. 687-90), 
and several letters to Zacha^ Grey are in the 
same work (iv. 333-43). He was a corre- 
spondent of Pitt, and many of his communi- 
cations ore in the ‘ Chatham Correspondence ’ 
(i. 16S-S66). His letters to George Gren- 
ville are in the ‘ Grenville Papers’ (i. 102-3, 
lOfr-6, 137-48, 156, 166-7, 172-3; 188-9)! 
His library was sold in 1760. 

[Gent. Mag. 1747 p. 342, 1759 p. 293; Cole’s 
Addit. MS Brit Mus. 6831, ffi 181-3 ; Watson’s 
Warburton, pp. 569-60 ; Bri^es's Okeliampton, 

E ,140; Gibbs’s Aylesbury, pp, 214-20; Nichols’s 
itera^ Anecdotes, i. 1 78, iii. 668 ; Dyce’s Cata- 
logue, li. 424 ; Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, p. 
289; ChurcbilTs Works (ed. 1804), i. 223, 226; 
Core’s Pelham Administration, ii. 167, 271 ; Wal- 
pole’s George n, i. 89-71, ii. 11 ; Walpole’s 
George III (ed. Barker), i. 248-9.] W. P. C, 

POTTER, THOMAS JOSEPH (1828- 
1873), catholic story-writer and professor, 
born on 9 June 1828 at Scarborough, York- 
shire, _ was son of George Potter, Iw hia wife 
Amelia Hunt. His parents intended him to 
take orders in the church of EuglaTiil, but, 
on 24 Feb. 1847, he was receivea into the 
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cailiiilic chuich at Stockeld Pork, J]ewer- 
Ipv, yorkshire, and joined Stonyhiirst Ool- 
le'm. On 04 Oct. 1864 he entered All Hal- 
lows’ College, Dublin, and waa ordained a 
priest on 28 June 1867. He was appointed 
director of All Hallows’ College, and pro- 
fessor of sacred eloquence, and died there on 
31 Aug. 1873. 

•ffia works, chiefly passable reUpous 
poems or romances, are ; 1. ‘ The Two Vic- 
tories,’ Dublin, 8 to, 1660. 2. ' The Hector’s 
Daughter,’London,1861,16mo. 3. 'Legends, 
Lyrics, and Hymns,’ Dublin, 1862. 4. ‘Light 
and Shade,’ 8to, 1864. 6. ‘ Panegyric of St. 
Patrick,’ 8to, 1884. 6. 'Sir Humphrey’s 
Trial, or the Lesson of Life,’ a book or tales, 
legends, and sketches in prose and verse, 
8vo, 4th edit. Dublin, 1884. 7. The Pastor 
and his People, or the Word of God and 
the Hock of Israel,’ Dublin, 8vo, 1869. 
8. ‘The Spoken Word, or the Art of Ex- 
fempore Preaching,’ 12mo, 1872. 9. ‘Hu- 
pert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase,’ an historical 
tale of 1681,2nd edit. 12mo,1879, lO. 'Peroy 
Grange, or the Dream of Lijfe,’ a tale in three 
books, 12mo, 1876 j new edit. 1888. 

[Allibone’e Diet, of Engl. Lit and Suppl.; 
bAnHus. Oat; information kindly supplied 
br Henry Bedford, M.A., All Eallovs’ College. 
Itablin.] D. J. O-D. 

POTTEE, THOMAS BOSSELL (1799- 
1873), antiquary, son of John Potter of 
West Hallam, Derbyshire, W his wife Mary 
i^ssell, was bom at West HaUam on 7 Jan. 
1799. He was educated firet at the lUeley 
grammar school, andafterwords at the gram- 
mar school at Wirksworth. When he was 
fifteen his parents removed to W^eswold 
iu Leicestershire, and there he resided until 
his death, 

Hieintention of takingordera was frustrated 
by his father’s death, and Potter accordingly 
started a school at Wymeswold. The school 
proved successful, and, with the exception 
of a few years devoted entirely to litero^ 
work, he roent the remainder of his days in 
tuition, ^om his schooldays he had deve- 
loped a taste for literature, and especially 
for antiquities and geol^. In 1842 he tem- 
porarilyremoved from Wymeswold toahouse 
on Chamwood Eorest, and while living here 
employed his leisure in collecring notes upon 
the histon, antiquities, natural history, and 
geology or that iHstrict, which he worked up 
into a volume, entitled ' The Histoi^ and 
Antiquities of Chamwood Eorest.’ This, the 
largest end best of his works, shows con- 
siderable depth of research and sound judge- 
ment in the choice of facts. Encouraged by 
the reception of this book, potter attempted 


the reissue of Hiohols’a ‘ Histoiw of Leices- 
tershire,’ revised and hronght down to fdie 
present time; bnt his effort proved abortive, 
end, though much was written, no portion 
found its way into print except the ‘Phy- 
sical Geography anu Geology of Leicester- 
shire’(1868), which Professor Ansted wrote 
for the eute^rise. 

Potter was &nd of field sports, and a 
regular attendant at the meets of the Quorn 
hunt, and he contributed a series of racy 
and pungent papers and poems to tbe ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine^ from 18^ until 1840, under 
the BMft depwere of ‘OldOrey,’ He after- 
wards wrote for the ‘ Sporting Heview.’ One 
of the best of bis sporting effuaiona was a 
witty poem entited ‘The Meltoniane,’ in 
1886. He became editor of the ‘Leicester 
Advertiser’ in 1849, of the ‘HkeatonPioneer’ 
in 1866, and of the ' Leicester Guardian ’ in 
1868. Li 1865 he was editor of the ' Lough- 
borough Monitor,’ which, on its subsequent 
amalgamation with another paper, wsa 
staled the 'Longhboiough Momtor and 
Hews.’ Some lyrical haflads by bim, in 
whichbcal legends were incorporated, were 
oolleotedinavolnme of ‘Poems’ after his 
death by his son, Charles Neville Potter, in 
1881. 

Potter died on 19 April 1878, at Wymes- 
wold, end was buried there on the 23rd. 
He had married, on 14 Jan. 1886, Erances 
Sarah, da^hter of Leonard Eosbrooke of 
Sherdlow Hall, Derbyshire, and of Haven- 
stone HaH, Leicesteifdiire, and by her, who 
survived Imn, he had five sons and four 
daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published : 

1. ‘ Walks round Loughborough,’ 1840. 

2. ‘The Genius of Nottiughamsime,’ 1849. 
8. ‘Hambies round Loughborough,’ rroiinted 
from ‘ The Loughborough News,’ 1808. 

[‘Thomas Eossell Potter: a Memory by 
Llewellynn Jewitt, E.S.A., in the Beliqniuy, 
vdI. at. July 1873; Eleteher’i Leicestershire 
Pedigrees end Hoysl Deeeests, p. 166, s.t. 
Eosbrooke; Antiqusry, 10 May 1873; infor- 
mation kindly eommnmeated by his sons.] 

W. G. D. E. 

POTTER, WILLIAM {f,, 1668), writer 
on banks, was appointed in 1666 registrar 
of debentnrse on ' the act for the sale of the 
late Mug’s lands' (Chi. i^te Pe^s, Dorn. 
1666-7, cxxix. 11). One of the earliest writers 
on paper current^, he recommended the issue, 
by means of a land bank, of bills payable at 
sight to the bearer, under a gnsrantea of land 
mortasges, He gave an account of his scheme 
in ‘ The Key of Wealth, or a New Way for 
improving of Trade,’ London, 1660^ fol. It 
was remodelled and republism, with addi- 
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tion^, with the title ‘The Trades-man's Jewel, 
nr a Safe, Ea^ie, Speedy, and Effectual Means 
for the Incredible Ad\ ancement of Trade . . . 
bymnking . . . Dills to become current in«tead 
of Money,' &c., London, 1630, 4to. He also 
drew up, for presentation to the Council for 
Trade, ‘ Humble Propo'aUs . . . shewing what 
Particular", if enacted by Parliament, would 
. . . conduce to Advance'Trade,’&c., London, 
1651, 4to. His scheme was critici=ed in ‘An 
Essay upon . . . W. Potter's Designe con- 
cerning a Bank of Lands to be erected 
throughout this Commonwealth,’ &c., Lon- 
don nL651?], 4to; reprinted in ‘A Biscoverie 
for amsion or setting out of Lande, &c., by 
Samuel &rtlib,’ London, 1663, 4to. 

[McCullo'h’s Literature of Politic il Economy, 
p. 159 ; Co'sa's Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, transl. by Dyer, pp. 185, 1 88.] 
W. A. S. H. 

POTTINGEB, ELDRED (1811-1843), 
"oldier and diplomatist, bom in Ireland on 
12 Aug. 1811, was son of Thomas Pottin- 
ger. esq., of Mount Pottinger, eo. Down, and 
nephew of Sir fleniw Pottinger [h.v.] He 
was educated at Admscombe, the East India 
Company's milltair college, and entered the 
Bombay" artillery in 1827. After some re- 
gimental service be was appointed to the 
political department and was posted as assis- 
tant to his uncle. Colonel Henry Pottinger. 
In 1837 the latter granted his request to 
travel in Afghanistan in order to satisfy lua 
love of adventure and to collect informa- 
tion. Disguised os a horse-dealer, with a 
slender retinue he journeyed by Shikarpur, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Peshawar to Kabul 
and Herat. Soon after his orrivol at Herit 
(September 1837) the city was invested 
aPersianarmy, accompanied by Russian oiG- 
cers. Thereupon Lieutenant Pottinger made 
himself known to Yar Mahamm^ Khan, 
the wazir and commander of the forces 
under Shah Kamran, and offered his services 
for the defence. These were accepted, and, 
mainly through the young officers energy, 
a stubborn resistance was organised. At 
the same time a naval demonstration was 
made in the Persian Gulf, and the siege was 
raised by the Persians in September 1^8. 
Pottinger’s services were highly amremated, 
and the gOTemor-general ((feorge^den, earl 
of AncMand)thaiffiedhunas one ‘who, under 
circumstances of peculiar danger and diffi- 
enUy, has by his fortitude, ability, and judg- 
ment honourably sustained the reputation 
and interests of his country.’ Though only 
a subaltern, he received a brevet minori^, 
was created O.B., and was appointed poli- 
tical agent at Herit. But he left that city- 
in 1839, when his place -was taken by Major 


DArryTodd. In 1841 Pottinger was sonj 
back to Afghanistan as political officer in 
Kohistan, a district of Afghanistan north of 
Kabul. On 2 N ov. the revolt of the Afghans 
against Shah Shuja, whom the British had 
imposed on the throne and maintained by 
force of arms, broke out at Kabul. On the 
same day an attack was made by the insur- 
gents on Pottinger's residence at Lughmiini, 
and he had to flee to Charikar, the neigh- 
bouring city, three miles off, which was in 
the occupation of the 4th Ghoorka.s, under the 
command of Christopher Oodrington. There 
Pottinger was at once besieged. Oodrington 
was killed on 6 Nov. and succeeded by John 
Colpoys Houghton [q. v.]; Pottinger was 
wounded. On the 14th the Ghoorkas 
evacuated the place, and amid incredible 
difficulties Pottinger and Haughton (both 
now severely wounded) made good their 
escape to Kabul, which they reached on the 
11th. There, on 23 Dec. 1841, the British 
envoy, Sir ‘William HayMacnaghten [q-v.], 
was murdered by Akbar KTifin, one of Doi^fc 
Mahammad’a sons, and Pottmger succeeded 
to Macnaghten's dangerous post. Demo- 
ralisation was rampant ; the English garri- 
son, under General William George Keith 
Elphinstone [5. v.], was helplessly inactive, 
and, awinst his better judgment, Pottmger 
opened negotiations for the retreat of the 
British troops from K&hul. On 6 Jon. 1843 
the march began towards Jaldlabad, Akhar 
Kh4n demanded sureties for the observance 
of the conditions made by Pottinger for the 
evacuation, and PottingOT was detained as 
one of three hostages. He thus escaped the 
treacherous massacre by which the retrea1> 
ing army was destroyed in the Khyher 
Pass [see Bbiboit, WixiiAir]. But he was 
kept prisoner at K£bul until Sir George Pol- 
lock [q.-v.] arrived there on 17 Sept. 1843, 
He returned to India with Pollock’s army in 
Octobra. His services received scanty re- 
cognition from the new govemotvgenerol. 
Lord Ellenhorough, and he went on a visit 
to his uncle. Sir Henry Pottmger, at Hong- 
koim. There he died, after a brief illness, on 
16 Nov. 1843. 

[Alison’s History, vi. cop. xl, ; Career of Major 
Broadfoot, OB., p. 442; Durand’s Pirat Afghan 
War, chap. iv. p. 48 ; Sir ‘T’ineent Byre’s Kabul 
Insurreotion of 1841-2 (revised by IWn llABnTi, 
1879) ; &ye’s Lives of Indian Officers ; Webb’s 
Oompendium of Irish Biograp^; JEfonghton’s 
Ohar-ee_-kar, 2nd adit. 1879; Vibart’s Addis- 
eombe, its Heroes, &o. ; manuscript records, offi- 
•ial and family.] b_i. 

POTTINGER, Sib HEN RY (1789- 
1856), soldier and diplomatist, born at Mount 
Pottmger, co. Down, on 3 Oct. 1789, was 
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fifth son of Eldred Ourwen Fotting-er, a 
descendant of the Fottingers of Beikshiie. 
His mother we Anne, daughter of Hobert 
Gordon, esq., of Florida Manor, co. Down. 
He was educated at the Belfast academy, 
which he left when only twelve years old, 
and went to sea. In 1803 he proceeded to 
India to join the marine service there, but 
hiends induced Lord Castlereagh in 1804 to 
substitute for that appointment a cadetship 
in the native army. Meanwhile he studied 
in Bombay, and acquired a knowledge of the 
native languages. He worked well, become 
an assistant teacher, and on 18 Sept. 1806 
was made an ensign, being promoted lieu- 
tenant on 16 July 1809. 

Tn 1808 Pottinger was sent on a mission 
to Sind under Hankey Smith, brother of Sir 
Lionel Smith. In 1809, when Sir John 
Malcohn’s mission to Persia was pos^oned, 
Pottinger and a fnend, Captain Oharles 
Christie, offered to ei^lore the country be- 
tween India and Persia in order to acquire 
information which was then much wanted. 
Government accepted the offer. The tra- 
vellers, disguised as natives, accompanied by 
a native horse-dealer and two servants, leit 
Bombay on 2 Jan. 1810, journeying by sea 
toSind,and thence by land toEhelit. Though 
immediately recognised as Europeans, and 
even as having bmonged to the embassy at 
Sind, they soMy reached NdshM, near the 
boundary between Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan ; here Ohristie diverged northwards 
to Herat, and proceeded thence by Yezd to 
Ispahan, while Pottinger, keepmg in a 
westerly direction, traveUed through Borman 
(Cormania) to S^az, and joined Ohristie 
at Ispahan. There Christie was directed to 
remain, and he was killed in a Bussian at- 
tack on the Persians in 1812. Pottinger, re- 
turning viS. Bagdad and Bussoroh, reached 
Bombay in February 1811. He reported tiie 
results of his journey, and in 1816 they were 
published under the title of ' Travels in Be- 
loochiston and Sinde.’ 

He was next appointed to the staff of Sir 
Evan Nepean [q.v.], governor of Bombay, 
by whom he was sent as assistant to Mount- 
Btuort Elphinstone [q. v.], the British resi- 
dent at Poona. On 16 Oot. 1821 he was 
made captain. He served during the Mah- 
ratta war, and at its close became collector 
of Ahmadnagar. He obtained his majority 
on 1 May 1825, and in the same year he was 
made resident in Outch. He was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 17 March 1^9, and 
brevet colonel on 28 Jan. 1834. While resi- 
dent in Outch he conducted a mission to 
Sind in 1881, and subsequentiy, in 1836, he 
was appointed political agent in that coun- 
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try, which ofBoe he held until 1840, when 
he was corbelled by iU-health to return to 
England, ^s success as political agent, and 
especially in arranging with the Sind ameers 
for the passage of the Bombay troops, under 
Sir John Beane, on their way to Afghani- 
stan, was recognised in India and in England, 
and he was made a baronet on 27 April 1840, 

Sir Henry accepted Lord Palmerston’s offer 
of the post of envoy and plenipotentiary in 
Ohina and superintendent of British trade, 
thus superseding Captain Oharles Elliot [q. v.] 
A war — known as the opium war — ^had broken 
out between England and China in January 
1840. It originated in the exclusion by the 
Chinese government of British opium-traders 
from Canton. After Captain EUiot, the 
British representative, hod seized the forts 
about Canton, a preliminary treaty had been 
drawn up in January 1841, but it was sub- 
sequently disavowed by both the Chinese and 
English governments. Palmerston directed 
Pottinger to replace this treaty by a satis- 
factory compact, which should open China 
to British trade. But before his arrival in 
China the arrogance of the Chinese had led 
to a renewal of nostilities. Sir Hugh Gough 
[q . V.] carried anew the forts about Canton m 
May 1841, and while he was prepsiing to 
attack the town itself, Pottinger reached 
Macao (9 Aug.) He deemed it essential to 
the success of his pacific mission to moke a 
farther display of force, and he co-operated 
with Gough and AdmirM Sir William Parker 
(1781-1866) [q. v.] in the capture of Amoy, 
ChuBon, Chmtu, and Ningpo. On 18 Jime 
1842 he, with Parker, entered the Yangtze- 
Eiang river with the object of taking Nan- 
king. After many successes by the way, on 
assault on that city was imminent in July, 
when Pottinger announced that the Chinese 
were ready to treat for peace on a satisfactory 

found that Pottinger^ could’ not be trifled 
with. An intercepted letter &om Ike chief 
Chinese negotiator to his government now 
bore testimony that ‘to all his representa- 
tions the barbaxian, Pottinger, only knit his 
brows and said “No."’ Eventuallypeace 
was signed on 29 Aug. 1842 on board HiM.S. 
CornwaUiB before Nanking. By this treaty — 
known as the treaty of Nanking — Hongkong 
was ceded to England, and the five ports 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow-Foo, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened to English traders, 
and were to receive English consuls. In con- 
sideration of his exertions Pottinger was 
made G.O.B. (2 Dec. 1842), and on 6 April 
1848 was appointed the first British governor 
of Hongkong. 

Pottinger returned to England in the 
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spring of 1844, and 'was received with much 
distinction. He was made a member of the 
privy council (23 May 1844), was presented 
with the freedom ot many cities, and the 
House of Commons voted him 1,600/. a year 
for life in June 1845. He attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1861. He was not 
long out of harness. On 28 Sept. 1846 he 
succeeded Sir Peregrine Haitland as go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope. He^ 
stayed there less than sia. months. On 
4 Sug. 1847 he returned once more to India | 
as gov emor of Madras. That post he held 
tin 1854, when he came book to England in 
broken health. His government of Madras 
was not a success. He had become some- 
what inert and dilatory in the disposal of 
public business, and failed to_ recognise the 
neceasity of improvements which were essen- 
tial to the moral and material progress of 
the country. He was better fitted to_ deal 
firmlv with a crisis than to conduct ordinary 
administrative duties. He died at Malta on 
18 March 1856, and was bm'ied at Valetta. 

Sir Henry married, in 1820, Susanna 
Maria (1800-188^, daughter of (laptaiu 
Bichard Cooke of Duhlin, whose family was 
a branch of the Cookes of Cookeshorough, 
CO. Westmeath. By her he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom died in infancy, while 
the other two successively succeeded to the 
barone^, and a daughter. 

Sir Henry’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Francis (Jrant, P.R.A., and there were three 
replicas. One is in the Oriental Club, Hano- 
ver Square ; another became the property of 
Ms son ; and the third was sent to China as 
a present. 

[Dublin Uaiveraity Mamzine, clxvi. (Octobsr 
1846} 426-42 ; Knight’s Euglish Cyclop^ia — , 
Biography, iv. 964-8 ; Webb’s Compendium of | 
Irish Biography; Alison's Hut., Index; Farba- 1 
mentary correspondence relative to Sind, 1836 ' 
to 1838 and 1838 to 1843 , Knollys's Life of Sir 
Hope Grant, i. 31, 3S, 41 ; >S. Lane-Foole's Life 
of Sir Harry Parker psssim; Burke’s Peerages ; 
Dodwell and Myles’s India Army Lists ; ii^oi- 
mation supplied by Pottinger's second son, Sir H, 
Pottinger, third baronet.] W. B-t. 

POTTmaipi, ISRAEL (Jf. 1770), dra- 
matist, began life as an apprentice to a book- 
sdler named Worrol. Setiiug up for himself 
in Paternoster Row, he prometed a variety 
ofpeiiodicols. Oneofthem, 'The Busy Body,’ 
was puHlshed thrice a week for twopence 
at the Bunciad, Paternoster Row, and to it 
Goldsmith contributed in 1759 (Fobstlb, 
Ji/e ^ Goldemith, 1871, i. 212). Not meet- 
ing withmuch success, he next opened a circu- 
lating library near Great Turnstile, Holbom, 
and delivered for a time at Islington G. A. 


Stevens’s popular ' Lectui-e on Heads.’ Ha 
subsequently snft'ered from amental disorder, 
but supported himself m his lucid intervals 
by his pen. In 1761 he published on un- 
acted comedy called ‘The Methodist,’ which 
he described as ‘ a continuation or completion 
of the plan of Foote’s “Minor.”’ It was 
a scurrilous attack on Whitefield. A third 
edition appeared within the year. In the 
same year (1761) a force by Pottinger, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Humorous Quarrel, or the Battle 
of the Greybeards,’ was acted at Southwark 
Fair, and subsequently published. ‘The 
Duenna,’ a comic opiera in three acts, a parody 
on Sheridan’s play, published in 1776, and 
‘acted by his majest^s servants,’ is supposed 
to have been by Pottinger. A new edition 
appeared within the year. 

[Baker's Biographia Dramatica (Seed and 
Jones), i. 580, li. 178, iii. 40 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Lb G. H. 

POTTINGER, JOHN (1647-1733), 
master in chancery. [See PoiniTGim,] 

POTTS, LAURENCE HOLKER(1789- 
1850), physician and inventor, son of Cuth- 
bert Potts, surgeon, and Ethelmda Margaret 
Thorpe, da^hter of John Thorpe, M.D., 
F.S.A. [see 'rkoEPE, John], was bom in Pall 
Mall, London, on 18 April 1789. lie was 
educated at 'Westminster School and at a 
school in Northamptonshire, and in 1805 he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Birch, surgeon, of 
Warwick. In 1810 he was entered at St. 
Geome’e Hospital and became a house-pupil of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie; William Frederick 
Chambers [q. v.] and (Sir) Charles Loooek 

S . V.] were nouse-pupils at the some time. 

e passed the College of Surgeons in 1312, 
and graduated M.D. at Aberaeen in 1825, 
In 1612 be was appointed surgeon to the 
Royal Devon and Oomwall miners militia, 
then quartered in Deland. The regiment 
returned to Tnu'o in 1814, and was subse- 
quently disbanded, Potts starting in prac- 
tice in the town. He had always taken 
much interest in scientific pursuits, and in 
1818 took im active part in founding the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. He gave 
several courses of lectures there, and was in 
the habit of making gratuitous analyses of 
minerals for the miners. Ih 1828 he became 
superintendent and physician of the Cornwall 
county lunatic a^lum at Bodmin. This ap- 
pointment he resigned in 1887, removing m 
the following year to "7 anbrugh Castle, Black- 
heath, where he established an institution 
for the treatment of spinal diseases. Here 
he established a workshop for the manu&o- 
tnre of the various appfiances and apparatus, 
of which he devised many new forms. He 
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tad at the same time a town house in Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, to which a workshop 
was attached. IIis inoreasmg interest in his 
inventions diverted his attention from his 
patients, and Vanbrugh Castle was eventuaUy 
given up. In 1813 he took out a patent 
(No. 9642) for conveying letters on a rail way 
formed by suspending wires or light rods 
from distant points, making use of church 
towers, or any other lofty structures avail- 
able. The patent also includes a velocipede 
and a boat propelled by paddles worked by 
hand. He was also the anthorof many minor 
inventions. But the invention with which 
his name ie closely connected is for a method 
of sinking foundations, for which he obtained 
a patent in 1843 (No. 9975). It consists in 
the sinking of hollow piles of iron, open at 
the lower end and closed at the top by a cap. 
A partial vacuum being then formed withm 
the tube by means of a pump, the shingle, 
sand, &c., ore caused to now up through the 
pile by the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
rush of water from below breaking rip the soil 
and undermining the lower edges or the pile. 
The pile descends by its own gravity, assisted 
by the pressure of the air on its closed end, 
and when it is filled, the contents are dis- 
charged by a pump. As the tube descends 
the cap is removed and a fresh length at- 
tached The tubes may be of large size, 
when they praotioally become coffer-dams. 
The invention was w^ received, and at first 
it promised to he a ^at success. Fotts 
gave evidence on 10 June 1844 before the 
royal comnussion on harbours of refuge (cf. 
Beport, p. 119), when Mr. James Walker, 
president of the luatitutieu of Civil Bugi- 
neers, and a member of the commission, spohe 
very highly of the new method. The matter 
was taken up by the Trinity Board, and on 
16 Julyjl845 an experimental tuba, two feet 
six inches diameter, was driven to a depth of 
twenty-two feet into the Hoodwin Sands in 
two or three hours. This was intended to 
form the foundation of a beacon, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been completed 
until 26 Ang. 1847, when it was announced 
to marineirs (Meohanie^ Magaidne, 9 Aug. 
1846, p. 96 ; Ctivil Engineers' and Arehiteots' 
Jawmal, December 1847, p. 388). Several 
small beacons were erected on sands lying 
near the mouth of the Thames in 1846-6 
(cf. Findlay’s paper in Transactions the 
Sodety of Arts, 16 Dee. 1847, Ivi. 269). 

In 1846 Fotts became acquainted with 
Charles Fox of the firm of Fox & Hen- 
dorson^ [see Fox, SiB Ckablus], who spent 
a co^iderahle sum of money upon the in- 
vention, and used it wherever ^ey had an 
opportunity {Prooeedings of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers, xxvii. SOI). The first 
large work upon which it was employed was 
the viaduct which carries the Chester and 
Holyhead railway across Maeldreath Bay 
in the Isle of Ai^lesey. Nineteen tubes, 
one foot diameter and sixteen feet long, were 
successfully sunk in the sand during the 
summer of 1846. A full account of this un- 
dertalu^, with engravings, is given in the 
‘Civil l^glneers’ and Arcliitects' Journal,’ 
(December 1847, p. SS8). It was also 
employed succes'ffully for sinking th^iers 
for a railway bridge over the Ouse at iCint- 
ingdon, but it failed at the bridge over the 
Hen at Peterborough, in consequence of the 
presence of boulders in the clay forming the 
river-bed. The foundations for the South- 
Western railway bridge over the Thames, 
between Datchet and Windsor, were laid 
by Potts’s method ; hut on 12 Aug. 1849, 
when the line was ready to be opened, one 
of the tubes suddenly sank, oausmg a frac- 
ture in the girder testing upon it (Times, 
14 Aug. 1849, p. 3). Q. w . Hemana tried 
it with cylinders ten feet diameter in 1860, 
during the construction of a bridge over the 
Shannon at_ Athloue, on the Midland Great 
Western railway of Irehmd, but the expense 
of pumping out the air was very considerable, 
and much trouble was caused by boulders, 
which the trial borings had failed to indicate 
(of. Proceedings of the Institution of OivilEsr' 
gineers, zxi. 206, xxvii. SOI, 306, xxviii. 
S49, 363, 1, 181; 'EmssER, Bridges, Srd edit, 
pp. 180, 247 ; Civil Engineer^ and Arohi- 
tects’ Journal, December 1860, p. 392 ; 
Bttbxell’b Supplement to Wbaui’s Theory 
of Bridges, 1860, p. 100). 

Potts read a paper on his method before 
tbe Society of Arts on 10 May 1848, for 
whioh be received the Isis gold medal (TVens- 
actions, Ivi. 441). He devoted the last years 
of his life almost exclusively to the perfecting 
of bis invention, upon which he expended a 
very considerable fortune. Unhappiljr, lb 
was not a financial success ; and experience 
has proved that its application is very limited. 
It is rarely used now (cf. Newman, Cylinder 
Bridge Piei's, 1898, p. 41). It had, however, 
one very important result, as it iuoiden tally 
gave rise to the system of sinking founda- 
tions by compressed air, an invention of great 
importance. It wasintended to employ Potts’s 
method to sink the piers of Bochester Bridge 
(commenced about 1849), but it was found 
&at the river-bed was encumbered with the 
remains of a very onoient bridge, and that 
the cylinders could not be forced through 
the obstructions. It then occurred to Mi.lT. 
Hughes, the engineer in charge of the work, 
to reverse the process, and to pump air into 
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the cylmdeta to force thie -water out, ao that 
the men could -work at the bottom of the 
cylinders, as in a diving-hell. As the material 
•was excavated from the space covered by the 
cylinders they sank by their own weight. An 
‘air-lock ’provided the means of ingress and 
egress to the cylinders. An account of the 
work was read*^ Hughes before the Insti- 
tution of Oivil Engineers in 1861 (of. Pro- 
eeedings, x. 3.53, aUo published separately). 
It was afterwards pointed out that the same 
method had been previously used in France, 
though on a very small scale. 

Potts died on 28 March 1860. He mar- 
ried, in 1820, Miss Anne Wright, of Lam- 
bessow, Cornwall. Four daughters and two 
sons, John Thorpe and Benjamin L. F., both 
of whom were trained as engineers at the 
London Works, Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, under Fox & Henderson, survived him. 

[Authorities cited aad obituary notice by 
Hyde Olarke in English’s Mining Almanack, 
1881, p. 198.] E. B. P. 

POTTS, ROBERT (1806-1886), mathe- 
matician, me son of Robert Potts, and grand- 
son of the head of a firm of Irish linen- 
-weavers, was horn at Lambeth in 1806. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828 
as a sizar, and graduated B.A. as twenty- 
fifth wrangler in 1832, proceeding M.A. m 
1836. He became a successM private tutor 
in the universi^, and was a strenuous advo- 
cate of moat of the university reforms that 
were carried in bis time. He acgwed wide 
reputation as the editor of Euwd's ‘Ele- 
ments,’ which he brought out in a huge 
e^tion in 1846, followed in 1847 by an ap- 
pendix. His school edition appeared in 184o, 
and was lepuhlished in 1860, 1861, 1864, 
and 18^ ; a separate edition book i ap- 
peared in 1884. The hook had an immense 
circulation in the British colonies and in 
Aimerica, and the William and Mary Col- 
lege of Vir^nia conferred the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. upon Potts ‘in appreciation 
of the excellence of his mathemaucal works.’ 
The merits of his edition of Euclid consisted 
in the clear arrangement and division of the 
component parts of the propositions, and in 
the admirable collection of notes. Potts died 
at Cambridge in August 1885. 

His other publications include: 1. 'A 
Vie-w of Paley’s Evidences and Horss 
Pauline,’ 1860. 3. 'Liber Cantabrigiensis,’ 
2 pts. 1865-63, 8vo. 3. ‘ Apboiisms, Maxims,’ 
&C.J 1876. 4. 'Open Sraolarships in the 
University of Cambridge,’ 1866 ; 2nd edit., 
1888. 6. ‘Elementary Arithmetic, with 

Histtmcal Notes,’ 1876. 6. ‘Elemental 
Algebra, with Historical Notes,’ 1879. Hn 


also edited the 1643 edition of William 
TSitner’s ‘Huntyng and Fyndyng- out of the 
Romish Fox,’ 1861, and ‘tong Edward M 
on the Supremacy . . . with his Discourse 
on the ReWmation of Abuses,’ 1874, and 
other theological works. 

[Times obituary, 7 Aug. 1886; information 
kindly given by his sister, Mrs. Sophia Reea 
Williams.] 0. P, 

POTTS, THOMAS (y«. 1612-1018), author 
of the ‘ Discoverie of Witches,’ was brought 
np under the care of Sir Thomas Knyvet, 
lord Knyvet of Escrick [q. v.l He adopted 
the legal profession, and resided in Chanceiy 
Lane. In 1612 he went as clerk on circuit 
-with Sir James Altham and Sir Edward 
Bromley, barons of the exchequer, and offi- 
ciated at the trial of the famous Lancashire 
witches at Lancaster on 12 Aug. At the 
judges’ request he compiled an account of 
the proceedings, which Bromley corrected 
before publication. It appeared in the fol- 
lowing year under the title ‘ The Wonderfull 
Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of 
Lancaster,* &c., London, 1618, 4to. In the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Knyvet, Potts 
^eoks of it os the first fruit of his learning. 
It was reprinted by Sir Walter Scott m 
‘Somers Tracts,’ 1810 (iii. 06-160), and 
again by the Ohetham Socie^ in 1846, -with 
on introduction by James Cfxossley. Scott 
refers to it in his ‘ Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft,’ and it furnished the groima- 
work of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Lancashire 
Witches,’ in which Potts is a prominent 
character. He was subsequently granted 
(17 April 1618) the office of collector of 
forfeitures on the laws concerning sewers. 

[Introd. to Ohetham Soo. Pnhl. vol. vi. ; Cat 
State Papers, Dom. Sei. 1011-18, p. 636; 
various editione of ' The Discoverie ' in Brit. 
Mus. Libr. ; Bbzlitt's Handbook, p. 325 ] 

A. F. P. 

POTTS, THOMAS (1778-1842), com- 

f iler, bom in 1778, was son of Edward 
’otts (1721—1810) of Glanton, near Alnwick, 
Northumberland ((?snt. Mag. 1819, i. 279). 
Thomas was a solicitor, and at one time was 
connected with Sldnners’ HaU. In 1803 he 
was residing in CamdenTown. Subsequently 
he seems to have lived at Obiswidk aiffi other 



Potts published : 1.' A Compendious Law 
Dictionary, containing both on explanation 
of the terma and the law itself, intended 
for the use of country gentlemen, the mer* 
chant, and the professional man,’ 1803, dedi- 
cated to Lord EUenhorough ; it was reissued 
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in 1814. In 1816 a new edition, both in 8vo by the title of Baion Poulett of Hinton St. 
(Lndl2]no, was enlarged by Thomas HartweU I George. He took his seat in the House of 
Homerq.T.l 2. ‘The British Farmers’ Oyclo- Lords on 20 March 1627-8, 

.. *■* A 1 -O.-.l-iA 


pee^a, or Complete Agricultural Dictionary, 
including every Science orSubiect dependent 
on or connected with improved modern Hus- 
bandry,’ 1 800, 4to, with forty-two engravings, 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford. Donald- 


Poulett was ^pointed on 80 May 1686 to 
the command or the Constant Beformation; 
this ship formed part of the Channel fleet 
commanded by the lord high admiral, the 
Earl of Lindsey [of. Bebtib, Eobeet, first 


Mig. 1812, ii. 672 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit, i. 891 ; Brit. Mua. Cat. ; Donaldson’s Agri- 
cttltuial Biography, p. 02.] G. Lb G. N. 

POULETT. [See also Paulet.] 

POULETT, JOHN, first Baeon Poueete 


son says it was on advance on preceding Ease of Lieebbt], bj whom, on 23 Sept, 
works, and that the author had ‘ added a foUowing, he was knighted on board me 
large mite to the progress of the art ’ of agri- Mary Honour. Poulett was summoned to 
cidtnre. 8. 'A Gazetteer of England and the great council which met at York on 
Wales, containing the Statistics, Agricul- 24 Sept. 1640, and was one of the royal 
tnre, and lll^eralogy of the Counties, the commissioners for the negotiations with the 
History, Antiquities, Curiosities, Trade, &c. Scots at Eipon in the folmwing month. He 
of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, with was at this time regarded as a 'popular ’man; 
Maps,’ 1810, 8vo. An historical introduction but in 1642, on the passing of the mUitia 
of twenty pages contains, among other sta- ordinance, he withdrew from parliament, 
tistics, a table of mitred abbeys, their valua- and, after signing the York manifesto of 
tion and founders. 16 June, united with the Marquis of Hert- 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Anthors, 1818; Gant, ford at "VVells in putting the commission of 

~ . array into_ execution, and forcibly resisting 

the execution of the militia ordinance. Par- 
liament voted him a delinquent, issued a war- 
rant for his apprehension, and on 17 March 
impeached him of high treason. In the mean- 
time ho had retreated with Hertford to Sher- 

g 686-1640), cavalier, Mdest sou of Sir An- borne Castle, and, after its evacuation, re- 
ony Paulet or Poulett, governor of Jersey oriiited with him in Wales, and was taken 
from 1688 to IGOO [see under PAEEEf, SxB prisoner on 4 Oct. by Essex in a skirmish 
Amas], was bom in 1686. lie matriculated near Bridgnorth. 

S &omUniver8ityOolleve)atOxfordou21 J une Having regained his liberty, Poulettserved 

.601, but did not graduate, and on 27 Nov. for some time under Hopton, for whom, 
1608 received a colonelcy of cavahj from during the autumn of 1643, he raised in the 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford. In 1610 neighbourhood of Oxford (his name appears 
he was admitted a student at the Middle among the signatures to the expostulatory 
Temple, and in the same year (32 Oct.) was letter to the Scottish privy council issued 
returned to parliament for Somerset, which thence on the eve of the Scottish invasion) 
seat he retained in the Short parliament of a brigade of 2,600 men, wliich he led into 
1614. In the parliament of 1621-2 he sat Dorset in the winter. lie took and burned 
for Lyme Begis, Dorset, on 18 Jon. 1648-4 Lady Drake’s house at 

Being of puritan anceet^, and patron of Aehe, defeated a detachment of Waller's 
the living of Hinton St. George, Somerset, army at Hemyock Castle, occupiedWelling- 
held by the puritan Edmond Peacham[q,T.), ton in March, and ^ence advanced upon 
Poulett incurred some euspiciou of oomph- Iwme Begis, wHoh, on the arrival of Prince 
city in Peacham’s alleged treasons, and was Maurico with leiuiorcements on 20 April, 
twice examuied by the council in Novemher was closely invested. Though the siege was 
1614 and again in March 1616, without, how- pressed with great vigour, the town suo- 
eyer, any charge being formulated against coeded in holdmg out luitU relieved by Essex 
him. on 16 June. Poulett then retreated to Exeter, 

At the instance of Charles I, who had re- not without considerable loss by the way in 
cently visited him at Hinton St. George, skirmishes with Waller’s forces. A quarrel 
PoMett early in October 1626 received into with Prince Maurice, who appears to have 
his house the Huguenot admiral the Duke of caned him and refused satisfaction, led to 
Souhlse, the latter having put into Plymouth their separation. Poulett was appointed 
Sound Mter his defeat by the Duke of Mont- commissioner of Exeter, where he was taken 
morency. Soubise remamed at Hinton St, prisoner on the surrender of the city on 
George nearly a year, duriug which time Pou- 18 April 1640. He was brought to London 
lett dmcharged hm duties as host so much to in extreme ill-health, and, by the intercession 
the king’s satisfaction that, by letters patent of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was permitted to 
of 23 June 1627, he was raised to the peerage reside in his own house at Chiswick, and was 
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eventually allo'wed tlie benefit of tlie Eseter 
articles, lie thus escaped with payment of 
a fine of 2,742?., 1,500? by way of oompen- 
pation to Lady Dralie for the loss of her 
house, and the settlement of a perpetual 
annuity of 200?. on the town of Lyme Ile^ia. 
He died on 20 March 1048-0. His remains 
were interred in the parish church of Hinton 
St. George, where a stately chapel was built 
and dedicated to his memory. 

Poulett married, about 1614, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Kenn of Eenn 00 ™+, 
Somerset, who survived him, and married 
John Ashbumham [g.yj, ancestor of the 
Earls of Ashbumham. By her Poulett had 
issue (with five dauAters) three sons. His 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, married, first, 
"VVilliam Ashbumham, eldest son of the above- 
mentioned John Ashbrnnham; and,secondly, 
Sir William Hartopp of Rotherby, Leicester- 
shire. A portrait of Poulett by an unknown 
artist has been engraved. _ 

Poulett was succeeded in title and estate 
^ his eldest son, Johk Pottleh, second 
Babox PotriiEiT (1015-1C05). He matricu- 
lated at Oxford (&om Exeter College) on 
20 April 1632, and was there created M.B. on 
31 Jan. 16^-8, having been knighted with 
his father in 1635. lleturned to parliament 
for Somerset on 12 Oct. 1G40, he vacated his 
seat in 1642 by joining his father in Somer- 
set, and was impeached on 16 Sept. On the 
outbreak of hostilities in Ireland he served in 
Munster in command of a regiment of foot, 
which, on the conclusion of the armistice of 
16 Sept. 1G43, was transferred to Bristol, 
and formed part of thegoirison ofWinchester 
Castle on its surrender to Cromwell on 6 Oct. 
1645. He afterwards joined his father at 
Exeter, and on the surrender of that city was, 
after some demur, allowed to compound on 
the basis of the articles of capittdation. He 
was suspected of complicity in the royalist 
plot of 1654-6, and went abroad in February 
1667-8. _ On the Hestoratiou he was made 
deputy-lieutenant for Somerset. He died 
at his manor house, Court da Wick, Yatton, 
Somerset, on 15 Sept. 1666, and was buried 
at Hinton St. George. He married twice : 
first, Catherine, daughter of Sir Horatio 
Vere rq.T.l widow of Oliver St. John; 
secondly, Anne, second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Brown of Walcote, Northampton, 
baronet. He had issue by his first wife two 
sons (John, and Horatio) and three daugh- 
ters ; by his second wife two sons (Amias 
and Charles) and four daughters. His second 
wife survive him, and married Sir John 
Strode. He was succeeded in title and estates 
^ his eldest son, John, father of John, first 
Earl Poulett [q. v.j 


[Collins's Peerage, ed. Bryjges, iv. 9, 280-1 ; 
Falle's Jersey, 1837, p. 130; Bertrand Payne’s 
Armorial of Jersey, p 81; Collinson’s Sometact. 
shire, ii. 186, in. dOH ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. • 
Addit. MS. 3496, f. 62i; Bacon’s Works, ed*. 
Speddiug, xii. 122; Court and Times of 
Chaika 1; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Official Lieta) ; Cal. Slate 
Papers, Dom. 1601-4 p. 461, 1663 p. 344 ; Cal. 
Comm. Comp. p. 1062 ; Yonge’s Diaiy (Camden 
Soc.), p. 88; Notes of the Treaty at Bipon (Cam- 
den Soc.) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Bep. App pn, 
16, 17, 43, 447, 8th Bep App. pt. ii. p. 67, 10th 
Bep. App pt. iv. p. 801, 11th Bep. App.pt. i. p. 38 ; 
Bnshwortb’a Hist. Coil. vol. li. pt. u. p, 1262; 
Clarendon’s Bebellion, cd. Macray, bk. ii, § 107 
v.§§ 343-5, 441 n., 443, vii. § 369» ; Comm. 
Joorn. ii. 686, 708, 711, 746, 770, iii. 624, ir. 
146, 629, 627, vi. 166; Iiords’ Jonrn. iii. 69], 
V. 286, 332,860, viii. 341, 612, x. 166,326,336; 
Ilutchms’s Dorset, ii. 63 ; Boberts’s Hist. 
Botougli of Lyme Begis, 1831, pp. 78 etseq,; 
Symouds’s Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 110, White- 
lucke’s Mem. pp, 201, 203, 208, 886; Wulkei's 
Hist. Dis.ourses, p. 47 ; Carte’s Orig. Letters 
tOrmondo), i. 99 ; Bell’s Memorials oi the Ciril 
Wat (Fairfax Con.), i. 17 ; Sardiner’s Hist, 
Bngl. ii. 274, and (Ireat Civil War, i. 343 ; The 
BesoluHon of Devonshire and Cornwall, IS Ang. 
1642, and Special! Passages, 0-16 Ang. 1642 
(Kmg’sPHmpb. E 111, 12 and 112, 16); The 
Court Morcurie, 2 and 20 July 1644 (King's 
Famph. £ 63, 8 and £ 2, 26); Weekly Ac- 
count, 4 July 1644, and 6 May 1646, and Mercnr 
Civ. 7 May 1016 (King’s Pamph. E 64, 24 and 
£ 336, 7, 11); A Copis of Lieut.-G’cn. Crom- 
well’s Letter couceining the taking 0 f Winchester 
Castle (King’s Famph. £ 804, 12); Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s Further Preceedings in the West, 
23 April 1646 (King’s Pamph. E 833, 23); 
Notes and Queries, 2nd sei. viii. 223, 276, 3rd 
eei. vii. 280; Westminster Abbey Begisters 
(Eteri. Soc.), p, 14; Miscell. den, et Herald, 
new set. iv. 34.] J. M. B. 

POULETT, JOHN, fourth Babob and 
first Eabl Pouleix (16(33 -1743), statesman, 
only son of Jolm, third baron Poulettj by his 
second wife, Susan, daughter of Phihp Her- 
bert, fourth earl of Pembroke [q. v.J, was 
born in 1663. He succeeded to ffiie barony 
in 1680, but did not take his seat in the 
House of Peers until 24 Nov, 1696, and then 
only under threat of committal for non- 
attendance. He threw in his lot with the 
tories, hut was always a lukewarm poli- 
tician. On the accession of Queen Anne he 
was appointed lord lieutenant and oustos 
rolulorum of Devonshire on 30 May 1702, 
and sworn of the privy council on 10 Deo. 
following. In 1708 he took part in the nego- 
tiation 01 the treaty of union with Scotland 
(commission dated lOApril), and was created 
on 29 Deo. Viscount Ilmton St, George and 
Earl Poulett. From 8 Aug. 1710 to W May 
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1711 he was nominally first lord of the 
treasury. Harley, however, was understood 
to preside behind the curtain. From 12 June 
1711 to August 171 J: he was lord steward of 
the househmd. lie was also ciistos rotulorum 
of Somerset from 26 Feb. 1712 to 18 Sept. 
1^4. He was elected on 3 April 1706 
F.R.S. i on 25 Oct. 1712 he was elected, 
and on 4 Aug. 1713, he was installed, K.G. 

Foulett seldom spoke in parliament. Ha 
moved, however, on 11 Jon. 1710-11, the 
question as to the occasion of the_ reverse at 
Almanza, which formed the subject of the 
second debate on the conduct of the war in 
Spain. On a subsequent occasion (27 May 
1712), in defending the Duke of Ormonde 
against the charge of slackness in the field, 
he brutally taunted Marlborough with squan- 
dering the lives of his officers m order to fill 
his pockets by disposing of their commis- 
sions. At the close of the debate ha received 
a challenge from Marlborough, and, being 
unable to conceal his agitation from his wife, 
disclosed its cause. ^0 communicated the 
circumstance to Lord Dartmouth, who pre- 
vented the meeting by placing Poulett tem- 
porarily under arrest. As Poulett had not 
shown himself active in the interest of the 
House of Brunswick, he lost his places on the 
accession of George I, during whose reign ho 
hardly spoke in parliament exc^t to oppose 
the septennial bill on 14 April 1716 and the 
bill of pains and penalties against Atterbury 
on 16 May 1728. During the reign of 
George II he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, but was rallied to the court par^ 
shortly before his death by the gift of a 
lord of the bedchamber's place to his eldest 
son, John, who was also called up to the 
House of Peers as baron of Hinton St. George 
on 17 Jan. 1788-4. On 10 Dec. 1742 he 

S oke in eupport of the proposal to take 
onoverian troops into British pay. He 
died on 28 May_ 1743, 

Poulett married by license, dated 23 April 
1702^ Bri^t, only daughter of Peregrine 
Bertie of Walderehare, Kent, and niece of 
Robert Bertie, third earl of Lindsey, by 
whom he had four sons and fom* daughters. 

Macky describes him as of ' a mean figure 
in his person ’ and ' not handsome.’ A por- 
trait by Sir God&ey Kneller has been en- 
graved. 

[OoUins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, iv, 18 ; Lut- 
trell's Relation of State Affairs, r. 16S ; Ooxe’s 
Marlborough, iii. 308; Marlborough’s Letters 
and Despatches, ed. Sir George Murray, vol, iv.; 
Defoe'e History of the Union of Great Britain, 
1700, p. 20; Wyon’s Queen Anne; Boyer'e 
Annals of Queon Anno, passim ; Lord Hezvey’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1884, i, 284; Private Correspon- 


dence of the Duchess of M.irlhorough, 1838, 
ii. 68, 71, 78, 814; Pari. Hist. vi. 961, 11.37, 
vii. 295, xii. 1021; Hist. MiSS. Comm. SthRep, 
App. pt. i. p. 30, 11th Rep. App. pt. iv. p. 221, 
pt, V. p. 309; Chester's London Marriage Li- 
cences.) J. M. R. 

POULSON, GEORGE (1783-1868), topo- 

g rapher, was horn in 1783. His first gub- 
cation was ‘ Beverlac ; or the Antiquities 
and History of the Town of Beverley, m the 
countjr of York, and of the Provostry and 
CoUegiate Establishment of St. John’s ; with 
a minute description of the present Minster 
and the Church of St. Mary,’ 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1829, 4to, with numerous illustrations. 
This was followed by his principal work, 
entitled ‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Seigniory of Holdemess, in the East Biding 
of Uie County of York, including the Ahbies 
of Meaux and Swine, with the Priories of 
IfunkeeRng and Burstall: compiled i^m 
authentic charters, records, and tiie unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the Rev. W. Dade, 
remaining in the library of Burton Con- 
stable,’ 2 vole. Hull, 1840-1, 4to, with many 
illustrations. Ha also edited Henry William 
Ball’s ‘ Social Historv and Antiquities of 
Barton-upon-Humber,’ 1856, and added elu- 
cidatory remarks. He died at Barton-upon- 
Hmnber ou 12 Jan. 1858. 

[Beat. Mag. 1868, pt. i. p. 449; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library, pp. 162, 166.] T. 0, 
POUNCY, BENJAMIN THOMAS (d. 
17!^, draughtsman and engraver, was a pupil 
of William Woollett [q.v.], and is said to 
have been his brother-in-law (Geni. Mag. 
1799, ii. 726). At on early period he ob- 
tained employment at Lambetli Palace, and 
for many years previous to 1786 held the post 
of deputy-libreriau there under Dr. Dncarel 
and his successor, Dr. Lort. During that time 
he BBsisted Ducarel in his researches, exe- 
cuted facsimiles of Domesday for Surrey and 
Worcestershire, and engraved the plates for 
many antiquarian and topographical works, 
such BB Ducarel’s ' History 0 ? St. Katherine’s 
Hospital,’ 1782 ; Astle’s ‘ Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing,' 1784 ; * Some Account of 
the Alien Pzioiiee,’ edited by J. Nichols, 
1779 ; and Ives’s ' Remarks upon the Goria- 
noniim of the Romans,’ 1774 During the 
latter part of his life Pouncy produced some 
exceRent plates of landscape and marine 
subjects oner popular artists, of which the 
best are : ‘ Athens m its Flourishing State,’ 
after R. Wilson, and ‘ Athens in its Pre- 
sent State of Ruin,’ after S. Delaue (a pair) ; 

‘ Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar 
on 27 Nov. 1781,’ after A. Poggl; the build- 
ing, chase, unlading, and dissolution of a 
cutter (a set of four), after J. Kitebingmon, 
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17e3 und 1786 ; ‘ N-TV. View of Rochester,’ 
after J, Farington, 1790 ; ‘ The Morning of 
the Gloriona First of June 1791,’ after R. 
Cleveley, 1706 j ‘ The "Windmill ’ and ‘ The 
Watermill,* from his own drawings, 1787 ; 
and four landscapes after J. Heame. Pouncy 
also executed manj of the plates in Captain 
Cook’s second and third ‘ Voyages,’ after 
Hodges and Webber, 1777 and 1781 ; Sir 
G. Staunton’s ‘ Embassy of Lord Macartney 
to China,’ 1797 ; Faringtou’s ‘ Views of the 
Lakes in Cumberland and "Westmorland,’ 
1789; Bowyer’s ‘History of England,’ 
Macklin’s Bible, and the ‘ Copperolate Maga- 
zine.’ He was a fellow of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited topopa- 

E hical views with them in 1772 and 1773; 

e also sent works of the same class to the 
Royal Academy in 1782, 1783, and 1789. 
Woollett engraved ‘ The Grotto at AmweU,’ 
from a drawing by Pouncy, as an illustra- 
tion to John Scott’s ‘ Poems,’ 1782. Pouncy 
died in Pratt Street, Lambeth, on 22 Aug. 
1799, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
parish church. 

A portrait of Pouncy, drawn by Edridge, 
is in the print room of the British Museum, 
[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 726 ; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1780- 
1880 ; Nichols’s Liters^ Anecdotes, viii. 40, 625, 
ix, 634, 710 ; Nichols's History ofLambeth, 1786, 
App, p. 115; Lambeth burial register 1 

F. M. O’D. 

POURD, JAMES ^1069-1724), astro- 
nomer, was the son of J ohn Pound, 01 Bishop's 
Canning, "Wiltshire, where he was bom ra 
1669. He matriculated at St. Maiy Hall, 
Oxford, on 16 March 16S7 ; graduated B.A. 
from Hart HaU on 27 Feh. 1694, and M.A. 
jiom Gloucester HaU in the same year ; and 
obtained a medical dmloma, with a degree 
of M.B., on 21 Oct. 1G97. Having t^en 
orders, he entered the service of the East 
India Company, and went out to Madras in 
1699 as chaplain to the merchants of Fort 
St. George, whence he proceeded to the Bri- 
tish settlement on the islands of Pulo Oon- 
dore, near the month of the River Cambodia. 
‘He got much in the plantations,’ Heame 
remarked of him, ‘ but lost aU in an insur- 
rection of the Indians.’ On the morning of 
S March 1705 the native troops at Polo 
Condore mutinied, conflagration and mas- 
sacre ensued, and only eleven of the En^ish 
residents escaped in the sloop Rose to Mar 
lacca, and ultimately, after many adven- 
tures, reached Batavia, Found was among 
the rmugees ; hut his collections and papers 
were destroyed. A valuable set of docu- 
ments relating to the catastrophe— some of 
them composed, others copied, by him — ore 


preserved in the Bodleian Library (Bradley 
MS. No. 24), 

Pound was, in July 1707 — a year after his 
return to England — ^presented by Sir Riohaid 
Child to the reotoiw of "Wanstead in Essex; 
and the favour of Lord-chancellor Parker 
secured for him, in January 1720,^ on Flam- 
steed’s death, that of Burstow in Surrey, 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 80 Nov. 1699, hut his admittance was 
deferred untU 30 July 1718, when his astro- 
nomical career may he said to have begun, 
Halley communicated to the Royal Society 
his phase-determinations of the total solar 
eclipse of 8 May 1715^ with the remark that 
their author was 'furnished with very curious 
instruments, and well skilled in the matter 
of observation’ (Phil, Trans, xxix. 262), 
Onl4 July 1716 Pound observed on occulta- 
tion of a star by Jupiter, on 80 Oct, an 
eclipse of the moon, and made, in 1716 and 
1717, various planetary observations — all 
with a fifteen-foot telescope (ib. xxix. 401, 
XXX. 848, 1109). His account of some of 
them (ib. xxix. 606) was translated into 
Ruesian, and inserted in the St. Petershurg 
‘Ealendar’ for 1787. Huygens’s 128-foot 
object-glass, lent to Pound in 1717 by the 
Royal Society, was mounted hy him in Wen- 
stead Park on the maypole just removed 
from the Strand, and procured for the pur- 
pose by Sir Isaac Newton. A copy of verses 
affixed^ to it by a local wit began : 

Once I adorned the Strand, 

Hut BOW have found 
My way to pound 

In Baron Newton’s land. 

The inconveniences of the ‘ aerial ’ instru- 
ment thus formed were severely commented 
upon by J. Crosthwait (Bajut, Flamsteed, 
p. 836). NeveitheleBB, it was by Pound 
turned to excellent account. His ohservaf 
tions with it of the five known satellites of 
Saturn enabled Halley to ' rectify ’ their mo ve- 
ments (Phil. Trans, xxx. 772). Newton 
employe, in the third edition of the ‘ Piin- 
cipia’ (pp. 890, 802 of Sir "W. Thomson’s 
reprint, 1871), his micrometrical measures of 
Jupiter’s disc, of Saturn’s disc and ring, and 
of the elongations of their satellites; and 
obtained from him data for correcting the 
places of the comet of 1680. That a quid 
pro quo was suppRed appears from memo- 
randa in the astronomers pocket-hook of 
two payments to him by Newton of 627. 10& 
each, in 1719 and 1720. 

Laplace also availed himself of Pound’s ob- 
servations of Jupiter’s satellites for the de- 
termination of the planet's mass ; and Pound 
himself compiled in 1710 a set of tables for 
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the first satellite, into wLioli lie introduced 
an equation for the transmission of light 
(PAil. Trans, xxxi. 1021) 

Pound was tenderly attached to hia sister's 
son, .Tames Bradley [q. i .] He trained him 
in astronomy, and many of their observa- 
tions were made together. Those of the op- 
position of Mars in 1719, and of the transit 
of Mercury on 29 Oct. 1723, are examples 
(Bbadlex, Miscellaneous Works, pp_. 358, 
Their mensmement of y Virginia m 
2718 — the Srst made of the components of a 
double star — ^was directed towards the ascer- 
tainment of stellar poi'allaz; and Pound 
doubtless aided in planning the operations 
upon y Draconis which led Bradley to the 
discovery of the aberration of light. 

Pound was a frequent visitor of Samuel 
Molyneux [q. v.] at Kew. He was commis- 
sioned by the Eoyal Society, in July 1723, to 
test Harney’s reflecting telescope, andreiiortcd 
favourably on its performance (iS. xxxii. 382). 
He died at 'Wanstead on 16 Nov. 1724, 
aged 65, His instruments were sold for 251 
He mairied, first, on 14 Peb. 1710, Sarah, 
widow of Edward Parmer, who died in Jime 
1716 j and secondly, in October 1722, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Mlatthew "Wymondesold, a 
successM speculator m South Sea stock, and 
proprietor of the Wanstead estate. She had 
a fortune of 10,0001. After her husband’s 
death she resided with Bradley at Oxford, 
1732-7, died on 10 Sept. 1740, and was 
buried at Wanstead. By his first wife 
Found left a daughter Sarah, born on 16 Sept. 
1713 : she died at Oreenwich, unmarried, on 
19 Oct. 1747. 

rBiadisy's Miscellaneous Works, prefixed Mc- 
mim by Bigaud, pp. ii-ix, xviii, xxxix ; Biogi. 
!l^t. (Eippis), ii. 6B6; Lysons's Environs, iv. 
240 ; Malcolm’s Londinium Bedivivum, iv. 281 ; 
Msdler's Geschichte der Himmelskunds, i 
408-9, 428, ii. 444; Wolf’s Gescbichte der 
Astronomic, pp. 484, S34, 676 ; Foster's Alumni 
Ozon, ; Poggendorff’s Biogr.-lit Eandworber- 
bucb; Eou^eau’sBibLAstronomiqus; Tbomson's 
Hist, of the Boyal Society ; Watt's Hibl. Brit.1 

A. M. 0. 

POUNDS, JOHN (1766-1889), gratuitous 
teacher of poor childreu, was born in St. 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, on 17 June 1766. 
Ills father, a sawyer in the royal dockyard, 
apprenticed John, at twelve years of age, to 
a ^pwrigbt. In 1781 Founds, then a youth 
six feet in height, fell into a di^ dock, and 
was crippled lor life. He put himself under 
the instruction of an old shoemaker in the 
High Street, and in 1808 started as a shoe- 
mender on his own account in a weather- 
boarded tenement in St, Mary Street. In 
1818 he took charge of one of the children 


of his sailor hrother, five years of age. Feel- 
ing that companionship for his nephew was 
desirable, he added first one child then 
another to his pupils. With a natural power 
of teaching and love of children, he thus be- 
came voluntary and gratuitous seboolmaster 
to the poorest children of Portsmouth. His 
numbers averaged about forty, including 
twelve little ghds. His modes of teaching 
were chiefiy interrogatory and realistic. He 
taught reading from handbills, and preferred 
old school-bo^ to new. In arithmetic he 
taught up to the double rule of three. He 
instructed children how to cook their own 
food, mend their shoes, and make their play- 
things. He was doctor, nurse, master of 
sports, and companion on excursions into the 
count^. His philanthropy also displayed 
itself in relieving his poor neighbours in 
winter — notably in 1837^, a winter of ex- 
ceptional seventy— and his sympathy with 
and power over animals were remarkable. 

In 1838 a charaoteristic portrait was 
painted of Pounds by H. 8, Sheaf of Land- 
port, a journeyman shoemaker. It is in the 
possession of the family of the late Edward 
barter, esq., of Portsmouth. There was a 
lithograph, drawn by W. Mitchell and en- 
graved by W. Charpentier. Pounds died on 
1 Jon. 1839, 

After bis death came the recognition of 
his influence. Schools were established as 
memorials ; publications in England, Scot- 
land, and America extolled his vktues. In 
1847 Dr. Huthrie wrote his ‘Flea for Bagged 
Schools,’ and ]^claimed Founds as originator 
of the idea. In 1856 a memorial stone was 
erected to Founds, and placed on his grave 
in High Street Ohapal burial-ground, 

[Hawkes’s BecoUections of John Pounds; 
Blessley's Memoir of the late John Founds of 
Portemontb ; Saunders’s Annals of Portsmouth, 
pp. 160-72.] F. W-lf. 

POVEY, OHAELES (1662 P-1743), mis- 
cellaneous writer and projector, was probably 
descended from a family which had settled 
at Shookledge, Oheshire, and may have been 
son of Balph Povev (J. 160^ and a relative 
of Pepys’s friend, Thomas I*ovey [q. v.] (cf. 
Addit, MS, 6529, f. 695). He had a brother, 
Josiah (d. 1727), who was rector of Tels- 
combe, Sussex. When twitted with his ob- 
scure origin, he said his birth was neither 
noble nor ignoble. According to his own 
statements, he spent the flower of his youth 
and middle a^e m study and thought, and 
during Ihe reign of James II he was twice 
imprisoned for writing against that king 
(Mifflish Memorial), In 1689 he printed 
‘A OhaJlenge to all Jacobites/ which was 
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followed in 1690 by ‘ A Challenge in vindi- 
cation of the Revolution’ {State Tracts, 

1705, vol. i.) In 1699 he printed ‘Proposals 
for raising One Tliou'<andPounds.’ Next year 
he was living at "Wapping, and entered the 
coal trade ; but, being persecuted by other 
merchants, he published ‘A Discovery of In- 
direct Practices in the Coal Trade,’ 1700, in 
which he described one of his inventions, an 
engine for clearing a coal-ship quicMy. This 
was followed in 1701 by ‘The unhappiness of 
England as to its Trade by Sea and Land 
truly stated,’ a piece containmg proposals for 
employing the poor W founding four hos- 
pitals of industry, each to hold fifteen hun- 
dred people. Povey also dwelt upon ' the 
pernicious consequence of wearing swords, 
and the ill precedents acted at the two 
theatres.’ Thia book was succeeded by two 
religious works, ‘Meditations of a Divine 
Soul,’ 1703, of which ten thousand copies are 
said to have been sold, and ‘ Holy Thoughts 
of a God-made Man,’ 1704. 

By 1705, and probably some time earlier, 
Povey was in possession of the Traders’ Ex- 
change House, Hatton Garden, where he 
carried on for several years the business of 
a commercial agency, and floated life and 
Are insurance schemes. He estimated the 
subscriptions to the exchange house at 
2fi00l. a year. Traders’ Exchange 

House Office for Lives was started about 

1706. It was an insurance scheme for four 
thousand membei-s, reputed healthy persons, 
and was to make an annual contribution to 
the building fund of a projected college for 
one hundred decayed men and women. 
Other funds were to be obtained firom the 
proceeds of advertisements in the ‘ General 
Remark on Trade,’ a periodical which ap- 
peared three times a week flom October 1706 
to March 1710. This paper, of which S,500 
copies are said to have oeen printed, was 
distributed gratis. Dunton said it was pub- 
lished in rivalry of Defoe’s ‘Review,’ and 
complained that Povey plagiarised from the 
'Athenian Oracle.’ Theme-insurance scheme 
collapsed in 171 0, but in the meantime IPovey 
had floated (1707-8) the Exchange House 
Eire Office for Goods (London), or the Sun 
Mre Office. Business does not seem to have 
been begim before 170S, and in December of 
that year a salvage corps scheme was sug- 
gested. The office proved a success, but 
Povey parted with ms interest in it at an 
early date, although he remained a member 
of tho board. He was at flrst promised by 
the mongers an annuity of 4002. a year du]> 
ing the lives of himself and his wile, and of 
the survivor, and he was also to receive 9602, 
This ai-raugement, however, was altered, to 


Povey’s annoyance, in October 1710, when 
the twenty-four acting members of the so- 
ciety said they would give Povey only 20'. 
each, end an annuity of ten per cent, of the 
I profits, up to 2002. a year. 

Pove} started in 1709 a scheme called the 
hal^enny carriage of letters, an imitation of 
the penny post of William Dookwray or 
Doctwra [q. v.] Tho post was confined to 
the cities of London and Westminster and 
the borough of Southwark, and the eollec- 
, tions seem to have been made by tradesmen. 
But in November 1709 the postmasters- 
general proceeded against Povey for on in- 
fringement of their monopoly, and in Easter 
term 1710, when the action was heard in the 
court of exchequer, Povey was fined 1002. 
Another scheme, for the carriage of smaU 
parcels of goods into the country, which was 
broached in 1709, never came to maturity 
(cf. Treasury Papers, 1708-14, vol. cxx. No. 
33). 

The first number of ‘ The Visions of Sir 
Heister Rylw’ was published by Povey on 
21 Aug. l7l0; the eightieth and last num- 
ber appeared on 21 Eeb. 1711. Each paper 
consisted of two quarto leaves, and the 
periodical, which was sold for a penny, was 
confessec^ an imitation of Steeles ‘ Tatler.’ 
In 1712 Povey let the house and park at 
Belsize, Hampstead, of which he was tenant, 
and on which he claims to have spent 2,0002., 
to Count d’Aumont, the French ambassadar- 
extraordinary, who was to piw 1,0002. for the 
term of his residence in England, but Povey 
refused to ratify the agreement when he 
^ found that the newly erected chapel would 
' be used for mass (English Memorial). Povey 
' then vainly offered the house and chapel to 
the Prince of Woles, and the house remained 
vacant. One of his later schemes was to set 
up a factory for weavers in port of tho house, 
with a warehouse for the sale of the goods. 
Povey says he was imprisoned on a false 
action for 10,0002. in September 1718 (iSai- 
jeot^sPepresentation), and that no bail could 
be obtomed. A half-sheet was published, 
stating that he was imprisoned for conspiring 
gainst thequeenandgovernmentj but Judge 
qhacey declared that there was no cause of 
action, and ordered the release of Povey, who 
afterwards obtained judgment for false im- 

E riaonment against the ringleaders. They, 
owever, fled in order to evade justice (cf. 
Post Boy, 18-16 Oct. 1718). 

Povey published anonymously in 1714 an 
' Enquiry into the Sliscarriages of the last 
Four Years’ Reign,’ and he says his life was 
threatened on account of it. It went through 
eight editions, some of which were spurious, 
and was answered by Atterbury’s ‘English 
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Adrice to rha Freoliolders of England.’ In 
the following vear he printed ‘ A Memorial 
of the Proceedmgs of the late Ministry ’ and 
‘The Eugli^'h Parliament represented in a 
Vision,’ which were entered at Stationers’ 
Hall on 15 Dec. 1714 and 7 March 1716 re- 
spectively. ‘The Subject’s Eejtresentation,’ 
1717, and ‘ English Inquisition,’ 1718, were 
ftiU of complaints of persecution by the whiga. 
Povey estimated his loss bv public services at 
1 7001. a year, and 15,673?. in money ; and he 
complained (Engliah Memorial) that when 
any scheme of his came to perfection the 
government seized the good seed. In ‘ Brit- 
tain’s Scheme to make a New Coin of Gold 
and Silver to give in exchance for Paper 
Honey and South Sea Stock,’ 1720, he said 
that a brewhouse at Hampstead belonging to 
him had been seized in 1718, and his goods 
sold by excise officers. In 1728 he designed 
a fire-anni^ator, a bomb containing water, 
the idea of which was said to have been stolen 
horn on invention of a chemist named Am- 
brose Godfrey or Godfrey-Hanekwitz [q. v.], 
who in 1724 tried to convict Povey of the 
theft. 

In 1733 Povey printed * The Secret His- 
tory of the Sun Eire Office,’ and in 1737 the 
‘English Memorial to obtain Right and 
Property.’ These were followed in 1740 by 
‘The Torments after Death,’ in which ha 
said that all the profits from his works went 
to ministers' and tradesmen’s widows and 
eWity children, and described a number of 
charitable projects, including the relief of 
distressed nunilies, prisoners, and the sick. 
In 1741 Pove^ brought out a curious book, 
‘The Virgin in Eden, or the State of In- 
nocency. . . . Presenting a Nobleman, a 
Student, and Heiress, on their progress from 
Sodom to Canaan,’ in which there is a sec- 
tion criticising Richardson’s new novel, 
‘Pamela’s Letters proved to be Immoral 
Romances, printed in Images of Virtue.’ 
‘ Torments after Death ’ and ‘ v iigin in Eden ’ 
contain long catalogues of sulgecta on which 
he had written. In 1718 he stated that 
he had produced over six hundred pieces ; 
but this must include the separate numbers 
of the periodicals wliich he brought out. His 
lost invention was a self-acting organ (an- 
nounced in the ‘ Daily Advertiser ’ for 
23 Nov. 1742), which he left by will to the 
parish of St, Mary, Newington Butts. 

Povey died on 4 May 1743, aged upwards 
of ninety (Gent. Mag, 1743, p. 274), in 
Little Alie Street, Goodman's Eields, and 
was buried on the 8th at St. Mary’s^ New- 
ington, in the churclu where his wife Ann 
was buried. He left euxeotions that his wiU, 
which is dated 30 Jan. 1742-3, should be 


printed twice in a piiblie newspaper, and it 
was given iu imjicrfcct form in the ‘ Daily 
Post’ for 1 and 8 July 1743. Povey men- 
tious land at Cheadle, Stafibrdshire ; and he 
left money for the charity school in the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington (with which 
he was presumably connected through his 
wife), for the poor of IVhitechapel, and for 
the widows of poor tradesmen and ministers. 
Of every pound received for his hooks nine- 
pence was to go to the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and ninepence to the dissenting 
minister at the Broad Street meeting-house, 
for the use of poor ministers’ widows. The 
residue was left to two widows, who were 
exe_ontrh.es — viz. : two-thirds to Elizabeth 
Smith, a niece, and one-third to Margaret 
Stringer. Povey declared that he never set 
up anyundertakmg with the intent to em’ich 
himself by fraud or injustice, and never 
wrote anything which did not tend to pro- 
mote virtue and unity among men. A pro- 
lific schemer and writer, his statements are 
untrustworthy and exaggerated. He was 
quarrelsome, and hie vanity is shown by his 
practice of printing his coat-of-arms on his 
title-pages instead of his name. But some 
of his schemes were ingenious, while the 
Sun Eire Office became a great success. He 
took pleasure iu charitable work and iu the 
promotiou of frieudliness among persons oJE 
difiereut religious beliefs. 

[Almost everything that is known about 
Fovoy has been collected together by hfr. F. B. 
Belton in his Account of the Fire Insurance 
Companies. . . . Also of Charles Fovoy, 1893; 
see especially pp. 261-84, 447-643. Other 
works which may be consulted are Joyce's His- 
tory of ths Post Office, 1863 ; Lewins’s Her 
Majesty’s Mails, 186S; the Hops Catalogue of 
Early Newspapers ; Notes and Queries, passim ; 
VTaltord's lusurancs Cyclopxdia, iii. 466-7.] 

a. A. A. 

POVEY, THOMAS (/. 1668), civfl ser- 
vant, was grandson of John Povey, citizen 
and embroiderer of London, and son of Jus- 
tinian Povey, auditor of the exchequer and 
accountant-general to Anne of Denmark 
(pal. State Tapers, 6 May 1606, and Ad- 
denda, 1680-1626, p. 477). He bore the 
same arms as Charles Povey [q, v,], with 
an annulet for difference. In 1633 ue en- 
tered Gray’s Inn, and in 1642 published 
* The Moderator, expecting sudden Peace or 
certaiue Ruine,’ whidi drew forth three re- 
plies : ' A Sudden Answer to a Sadden 
Moderator’ and a ‘EuUer Answer ’ in 1642, 
and in 1647 ' Neutrality is Malignancy, by 
J.M,’ Povey deemed the civil wars unjusti- 
fiable, and at first joined neither party. But 
he was retm'ucd to the Long parliament as 
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M.F. for Liskeard on 23 Maxell 1646-7, and 
in June 1647 was sent from Westminster 
with a letter to the parliamentary commis- 
sioners with the army in order to promote 
negotiations for peace {Cal. State JPapera, 
1645-7, p. 603). In 1630 he was suspected 
of disloyalty to the council of state, and a 
WBTiant was issued for his arrest {ib. 1650, 
pp, 149, 616, 541). In 1067 he was a member 
of the council for the colonies, and at a 1^- 
election, 23 Feb. 165S-9, was elected M.P. for 
Bossiuey. After the Restoration Povey was 
much favoured at court. In July 1600 ha 
was appointed treasurer to the Duke of Fork, 
but, as affairs feU into confiicion under his 
management, he was induced to resign on 
7 July 1666, in consideration of a pension 
of 400/. a year. In July 1662 he hadhecome 
one of the masters of requests. Meanwhile, 
on 20 Sept. 1661, he was made receiver- 
general for the rente and revenues of the 
plantations in Africa and America. He was 
also treasurer for Tangier from October 1662 
till 1666, and surveyor-general of the victual- 
ling department. Pepys succeeded him in 
boui these posts in 1665. Besides the master 
of requests’ apartments at Whitehall, Povey 
had a house in Lmcoln’s Inn Fields, which 
was famous for its general elegance and the 
ingenious arrangements of its wine-cellars. 
There he dispensed a generous hospitality. 
Evelyn and Pepys were both frequent guests. 
He also inherited a villa near Hounslow, 
called the Priory. About 1666 he travelled 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, and a manu- 
script description in verse of his journey 
belong to Lord Rohartes (Boasb and Coubt- 
BBT, £ibl. Oomub. iii. ISIS). At theacces- 
caonof James H he was removed, with all his 
colleagues, from the office of master of re- 
quests, but was awarded a pension of 100/. a 
year, and was continued a member of the 
queen dowi^er’s council (BRAUSioir, Auto- 
biogtapkj/ip. 314; Secret Services qf Charles II 
and James II, pp. 167, 174, 184, 193). 

Before 1666 Povey mariied Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Adderly, and widow of John 
Agard of King’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Evelyn desciibea Povey 'as a nice con- 
triver of all elegancies, and exceedingly for- 
mal.’ Pepys had a very low opinion of his 
abilities, snd says that he was cuniung. In 
1669 he and another described in a petition 
to the king an invention of their own for 
raising water ( Cal. State Papers, July 1069). 
A letter-hook of his, dated from 1655 to 1659, 
and dealing mainly with the West Indies 
and America, is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 11411; others of his letters are 
in Egerton MS. 2395). 

One of his brothers, Richard, was com- 


missioner-geneial of provisions at Jamaica 
and another, William, was provost-maishai 
at Barbados. A half-brother J ohn, who was 
clerk of the privy council, and oommisaioner 
for the sick and wounded under WiUiam III 
died in June 1706 (LurrEBLi, 
tion, V. 564). 

Among contemporary kinsmen who at- 
tained some distinction were : Sir Jolm 
Povey {d. 1679), baron of the exchequer ia 
Ireland from 26 Oct. 1663, and chief justice 
of the king’s bench from 11 April 1673 
xru, Lam Officers of Ireland, pp. 93, 165). 
Francis Povey, commander of the onmauce 
in Tangier, who became surveyor and con- 
troller of the ordnance in Ireland, and pub- 
lished in 1706 ‘ The Gunner’s Oompamon,' 
with manuscript dedication to Pimce Qcorga 
of Denmark (!Ri‘i/. Mm. Cat . ; Hist.MbS. 
Comm 11th Kep. pt. v. ; Hyde Correep. ed. 
Singer, i. 412, 647-8) ; and another, Tho- 
mas PovCT, who served nine years with tha 
army m Planders, and was beutenant-go- 
vemor of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1711 
(Massachusetts H%at. Soa. Coll. 6th ser. hi, 
98-9, 264, 336). 

[Relton’s PirelnsuranceOompanies andCbarica 
Povey; Steinmann's Memoir ot Mrs Myddelton, 
1884, p. 80, Evelyn’s Diary; Pepys's Dmy, 
TOSS., of. Wheatley’s edition, u. 318 ; and see art, 
Btheateb, Bobebt,] E. I. 0. 

POWEL. [See Pownii, and Powin.] 

PO W EXiL, Mbs (1761 P-1831),previou8ly 
known as Mbs. Fabbbb, and subsequently as 
Mbs. Rebaud, actress, made her first appear- 
ance, under thp name of hlrs. Farmer, at the 
Haymarket as Aliciain'Jone Shore’ in 1787 
according to Wewitzer, and on 9 Sept. 1783 
according to Genest. From the HaymarLet 
she went toDrury Lane in the autumnof 1788, 
where she played Anne BuUen to the Queen 
Katharine of l^s. SiddonSjYirgilia in ‘ Coiio- 
lanus,’ Leonora in ‘ Revenge,’ &o. Next year 
she married a second husband, one Powell, who 
was prompter at Liverpool and afterward at 
Drury Lane. The next season at Drury Lane 
opened on 12 Sept. 1789 with ' Richard the 
Third,’ Kemble appeared as Richard, and 
‘Mrs. Powell, late tes. Farmer,’ as Lady 
Anne. She remained at Drury Lone fur 
soverol seasons, during which her name was 
constantly coupled with that of Mrs. Siddons 
in ports of importance. A rising and poiiis- 
taking actress, she was capable of affordmg 
theprmcipalsuppoit to the leading performer 
of the day, and enjoyed at the some time on 
invaluable opportimify of studying acting 
from the very beat model. When in 1790 Mis, 
Siddons declined the role of Edmunda in 
Ireland’s ‘Vortigern,’ Mrs. Powell undertook 
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it (3 Apra.). On 2 Mw 1796, on tlio occasion 
of Mw-To-n'cU’s benefit, Mrs. Siddons played 
Lady Randolph to her Young Norval, and 
at the performance for her benefit on 4 June 
1802 Sirs Powell essayed the r61e of Hamlet, 
with Mrs. Jordan as ^helia. Mrs. Powell’s 
long connection with Drury Lane lasted till 
13n, and during the period she played ve^ 
oiany important pacts, including Alicia in 

< Jane Shore,’ Andromache in the ‘Distrest 
jfother,’ AJmeria in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ 
Mrs. Haller in the ' Stranger,’ and Lady Mac- 
beth. Her forte lay in the intenser rdles of 
tragedy. Tenderness and pathos were not at 
her command. 

In the autumn of 1811 Mrs. Powell mi- 
grated to Oovent Garden, where she opened 
05 Lady Capulet on 9 Sept., and again sup- 
ported Mrs. Siddons, who was playing her 
'last season.’ Her second husband, Powell, 
was apparently then dead, and in 1814 she 
married one Kenaud. On 21 May 1814 she 
was announced as ‘ Mrs. Renaud, late Mrs 
Powell,' and at the close of the season 1816- 
1816 she terminated her London career. For 
two years ^e acted m the proTmces, and in 
1818 settled down in Edinburgh, where she 
had already acted in the summer of 1802. 
She opened under Murray and his sister, 
Mrs. H. Siddons, on 12 Feb. 1818. The parts 
for which she was chiefly cast were 'heavy,' 
those in which power and experienco are the 
most neceseary m^ficatione. Helen Mac- 
gregor in ‘Bob Roy’ and Meg Metiilies in 

< Quy Monnering ’ ore eaid to have been great 
impersonations m her hands. She also fre- 
quently assumed such idles as LadyMacbsth, 
US Qusen in ' Hamlet,’ Y olumnia, Lady Ran- 
dolph, and Belvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
The parts she created in Edinburgh included 
Helen Macgregor, the Queen in the ' Heart 
of Midlothian,” Elspat in the ' Antiquary,’ 
Lady Douglas in 'Mary Stuart,’ and Janet 
in the ‘ Twa Drovers.’ Her most valuable 
work, however, lay in the splendid support 
she was able to give Kean, Young, and other 
great London tragedians, who made starring 
visits to the Scottish capital. Mrs. Renaud 
displayed in her old age a rare dignity of 
bearmg, correct elocution, and telling voice. 
About 1828 her health began to faR, and ehe 
appeared for the last time on SO Sept. 1828, 
w^en she acted the Queen to Kean’s Ham- 
let. On 4 June 1880 Murray gave her a 
benefit, at which she did not appear. Murray 
is said to have continued her salary to the 
day of her death, which occurred in London, 
on 31 Deo. 1831, when she was ' about 70’ 
(Annual Biog, and Oiit. 1831, p. 451). 

{Grenest's Histoiicsl Account of the Stage; 
pUjbille; private information.] J. 0. D. 


POWELL, BADEN (1796-1860), Savilian 
professor of geometry, born at Stamford Hill 
on 22 Aug. 1796, was eldest son of Baden 
Powell of Langton, Kent, and Stamford Hill. 
The father was at one time high sheriff of 
Kent. The son matriculated from Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the spring of 1814, and 
^duated B.A. in 1817, with first-class 
honours in mathematics. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1820, was ordained to the curacy of 
Mldhurst, and in 1821 obtained the vicarage 
of Plumstead in Kent. 'VWle holding this 
living he was occupied in researches on optics 
and radiation, and was a fellow-worker with 
Herschel, Babbage, and Airy. His ability 
was recognised by his election as F.R.S. in 
1824, and by his appointment in 1827 to the 
Savilian chair of geometry at Oxford, which 
be held till his death. 

_ On becoming professor he lesigned his 
living and devoted much time to literary 
work. He had already, in 1825 and 1826, 
contributed to the 'Pmosophicol Transac- 
tions ’ two papers on radiant heat ; he now 
wrote two elementary books on curves and 
differential calculus, 1828-9. Inl8S2hemade 
a report to the British Association on radiant 
heat, and drew up other reports on the same 
subject in 1841 and 1864. In 1836-7 he pre- 

E ared a series of four papers on dispersion of 
ght for the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
lie was a frequent contributor to scientific 
periodicals, chiefly on optical questions, hut 
also on questions connected wiw the general 
history and study of science. He wrote a 
‘History of Natural Philosophy’ for the 
‘ Cabiuet Oyolopmdia,’ 1884. But tbeologi- 
cal controversy also interested Powell. He 
was strongly opposed to the trsetarians, and 
treated doctrmm questions from a latitudi- 
naxian point of view in ‘Tradition Un- 
veiled’ (1889), followed by a supplement in 
1840. An essay (183^ on ‘The Connexion 
of Natural and Divme Ifruth’ was succeeded, 
after many years, by an important series of 
essays on Inndied topics— ‘The Unity of 
Worlds’ (1866, 2nd edit. 1866), ‘The Study 
of N atursl Theology ’ f 1866), and ‘ The Order 
of Nature ’ (1869). Among his other theo- 
logical essays maybe mentioned ‘ Christianity 
wuhont Judaism’ (1867, 2udedit. 1866), and 
on essay on the study of the evidences of 
Christianity, which he contributed to ‘Essays 
and Reviews,’ 1860. The last-namsd essay 
provoked many rejplies. 

Powell was active in nniversity reform, 
was a member of the commission of 1861, 
and held advanced views on state education, 
about which he published a pan^hlet in 
1840. He died onll June 1860^ at Stanhope 
Street, Hyde Pork Gardens, being buried at 
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Eensal Green. Powell was twice married ; 
fir."!!, on 27 Sept. 1837, to Charlotte Pope, 
who died on 14 Oct. 1844; secondly, on 
10 March 1846, to Henrietta Grace Smyth, 
daughter of Tice-admiral William Henr^r 
Smyth [q- T.l. and sister of Mr. Charles Piazzi 
Smyth. By his first wife he had three daugh- 
ters and a son, Baden Henry Powell (4. 
1811), judge of the chief court of Lahore, 
and a nTiter on Indian law and land tenure. 
Of the professor’s family by his second wife, 
five sons, of whom the second was Sir George 
Smyth Baden Powell (1847-1898) [see 
Srpm.], and one daughter survived infancy. 

Besides the physical papers referred to 
above maybe named the follomng contri- 
butions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions: ’ 
1. ‘On Certain Oases of Elliptic Polariza- 
tion,’ 1842. 2. ‘On Metalhc Reflexion,’ 

1845. 8. ‘ On Prismatic Interference,’ 1848. 
He also contributed soma important mathe- 
matical papers to the Ashmoleon Society’s 
‘ Memoirs’forl832. In addition to the above- 
named reports to the British Association, he 
reported m 1839 on re&active indices, and 
in 1848-59 on luminous meteors. His con- 
tributions to the 'Memoirs ’of the Astro- 
nomical Society ore dated 1846, 1847, 1849, 
1863, and 1868. In 1867 he published trans- 
lations, with notes, of Arago's autobiography 
and lives of Young, Malus, and Fresnel. 

[The Rev. W. Tuakw ell's Pre-Tractarian Ox- 
ford, 1909 ; Homing Chronicle, 14 June 1860; 
Aberdeen Herald, 21 July 1860; Gent. Mag. 
1860,pt.ii. p.204; Darwin's Origin of Species, ed. 
1894, p. xx; Xiddon's Life of Pusey ; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Powell.] C. P. 

POWELL or PO WEL, DAVID (1662 ?- 
1598), Welsh historian, born about 1663, 
was son of fiywel m Dafydd ap Grufliydd of 
Coedrwgand Bryn Eglwys, near LlangoUen. 
His mother was Catherine, daughter of 
Grufiydd ah leuon ap Dafydd. At the a^ of 
sixteen he entered the university of Oxtord. 
In 1671 he joined Jesus College, then 
newly founded, and graduated B.A. 3 March 
1672^. He hod already been collated by 
Bishop Thomas Davies to the vicarage of 
Ruabon, Denbighshire (instituted 12 June 
1671), to which was soon added (27 Oct. 
4671) the rectory of LlanfyUin, Mont- 
gomeryshire. He was elected leUow of All 
Souls’ Collie in 1673, and graduated M.A. 
6 Jufy 1676. In September 1679 he re- 
signed LlanfyUin, where he was succeeded 
by William Morgan, the translator, and re- 
ceived instead the vicarage of Meifod, 
Mont^meryshire. In addition to his cures, 
ha held in succession the prebends of Meifod 
and of Llanfair Talhaiarn (second portion) 
attached to St. Asaph Cathedral. He gra- 


duated B.D. from Jesus College 19 
1682-3, and D.D. on the ensuing II April, 

Powell must have already won some credit 
as a student of Welsh history, when in 
September 1683 he was_ requested by Sir 
Hemy Sidney, lord president of Wales, to 
prepare for the press on English translation 
of the Welsh ‘Chronicle of the Pr'mces’ 
(commonly known as the ‘ Chronicle of Cata- 
doo of Llancarfan ’), left in manuscript by 
Humphrey Llwyd (1527-1668) [q. v.j of 
Denbigh. The work appeared, under the title 
‘The Ilistorie of Cambria,’ iu 1684, with 
a curiously admonitory dedication to Sir 
Philip Sidney, the president’s son; though 
Llwyd’s translation was the basis, Powell’s 
corrections and additions, founded as they 
were on independent research, made the ‘Dis. 
torie’ practically a new work. Numerous 
editions have since appeared, and later his- 
torians of Wales have to a large extonti:awn 
their material from it. In the following year 
Powell published iu one volume (1) 'The 
British Histories of Pontious Virvmnius;' 
(2) the ‘ Itinerary ’ and ‘ Description ’ (with 
notes) of Giraldus Combrensis (then for the 
first time printed) ; and (3) ‘ De Britannica 
Historia recte inteUigenda Epistola’ (Lon- 
don, 1686). Powell dedicated the book to 
Sit Henry Sidney, to whom he had now 
become chaplain. Pride of race led him to 
silently omit the second book of Giialdus's 
‘Description,’ dealing with the ‘iUnudabilia’ 
of Wafes. PoweR’s version of the treatisos 
by Giraldus was reprinted by Camden in his 
* Anglica, Normanrnca,’ &c. (1602 and 1603), 
and by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 1804, 
Camden and Hoare followed FowMl. 

Powell is honourably mentioned in a re- 
port, dated 24 Feb. 1687-8, upon the state 
of the diocese of St. Asaph, as one of the 
three preachers in the diocese who resided 
and kept house (Stbtpb, Annafo, edit. 1824, 
ni.n.472-S). Dr.WiHiamMorgan alsorefeis 
to him, in the address to the queen prefixed to 
the translation of the Bible of 1688, os one 
who had rendered him assistance in the pre- 
paration of that work. On 11 June 1688 ha 
received the sinecure rectory of Llansaiut- 
firaidyn Meehan, Montgomeryshire. He died 
ewly m_ 1598. Dr. John Davies, who colls 
him 'historiorum Britannicarum peritissi- 
mus,’ mentions him as one of many W^h 
scholars who had at various times planned 
the publication of a Welsh dictionary (pre- 
face to ‘Dictionary,’ 1632). 

Powell married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Oynwrig ap Robert ap Hywel of Bryn y 
Grog, Marobwiail, by whom he had six 
sons_ and six daughters. Of the sons, 
Daniel, the eldest, founded the family of 
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PoWls of Eliyddallt, Ruabon; Samuel 
(bom 1674) succeeded bis father as yiear 
of Ruabon, and Gabriel [q. v.] won distinc- 
tion as a scholar. 

Xhe following are the chier editions of 
Powell’s ‘ Historie of Cambria : ’ 1. London, 
1684 (r^rinted for J.IIarding, London, 1811). 
2. London, 1097, ed. Wynne. 3. London, 
1702 (tract on the conquest of Glamorgan 
omitted). 4. London, 1774 (pediMees added). 
6. Merthyr Tydfll, 1812. 6. Shrewsbury, 
1832, ed. Richard Lloyd. 

[Dwon’s Heraldic Visitations, ii. 361 ; Harl. 
MS. 2290, as quoted in History of Powys Padog, 
ii. 310 ; Wood’s AtheniE Oxon. with_ Bishop 
Humphreys’s additions, Poster’s Alumni Oxoni- 
enses; Browne 'WilUa’a Survey of St. Asaph; 
Llyftjddiaeth y Cymry, 1889 ; preface to vol. vi. 
of Bolls edit, of Giraldus Camhrensis.] 

J. R. L. 

POWELL, EDWARD (1478 P-1640), 
catholic divine, horn in Wales about 1478, 
was educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
il[.A., and iu 1405 become fellow of Oriel j 
he' was licensed D.D. on 26 June 1606 (Boabe, 
Seg. i. 47). In 1601 he was presented to the 
living of Bleadon, Somerset, and preached at 
Lincoln during the visitation of the cathe- 
dral by Bishop 'William, Smith (d. 1614) 
[q. V.] i on 26 July 1603 he was collated to 
Se prebend of Oentma Solidorum in Lincoln 
Oatbe^al, exchanging it for Csrlton-cum- 
Thurlby in 1605, and Carlton for Sutton-in- 
Marisco in 1623. He also received the pre- 
bends of Lyme Regis and Halstooh, and in 
1508 of Bedminster and Radclive iu Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and the living of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Salisbury. After the accession of 
Henry 'VIII, Powell became a frequent 
pieacW at court. 

On the spread of Luther’s doctrines to 
England, Powell took an active part in op- 
po^g them. He seems to have been asked 
by the king to publish a reply to Luther ; 
writing to wolsey on 8 Nov. 1622, he said 
that he had commenced a treatise ‘De Im- 
munitate EcclesiDS,’ which he was sending 
for approval, promising the rest of the work 
as soon as it was completed. These writings 
are probably incLudedinhie' Propugnaoulum 
SommiSacerdotiiEvangelici . . . editumper 
. , . Edoardum PoveLum adversus Martiuum 
Lutherum fratrem famosum et Wideflstam 
iusignem,' 1623, 4to (Brit. Mas. and Bodl.) 
It consists of three books in the form of a 
dialogue between Luther and Powell: the 
first deals with the pope, the second with the 
sacrament of the altar, and the third with 
the other sacraments ; there follow an appen- 
dix of the heresiarchs whose errors Luther 
had borrowed, and a long list of errata. The 


work won high commendation from the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Dodd (Church Hist, i, 
209) says it was the best performance of its 
kind hitherto published. 

On the question of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine of Ajingon, Powell was one of 
the learned divines who pronounced against 
the measure, and he is said to have been one 
of Catherine’s advocates at her trial. He 
wrote a ‘ Tractatus de non dissolveudo 
Henrici Regis cum Oatherina matiimonio,’ 
which Stow (Chrotacle, ed, 1616, p. 681) 
says ha saw printed in quarto, but neither 
the manuscript nor any printed edition 
seems now to he extant, fkom this time 
Powell’s zeal in preaching against the Re- 
formation brought him into disfavour at 
court. "When Latimer was invited to preach 
before the corporation at Bristol in March 
1633, Powell was put forward by the Bristol 
clergy to answer him from the pulpit, and is 
said to have made aspersions on Latimer’s 
private character which he afterwards re- 
tracted. Latimer complained to Cromwell 
of Powell’s bitterness, and Powell aggra- 
vated his offence by denouncing the king’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. In January 
1534 his discharge as proctor of the Salis- 
bury clergy was recommended, and a few 
months later ha was condemned for treason 
in refusing tho oath of succession by the 
same act of parliament as Fisher and others 
(Statutes of the Eealm, Record ed. iii. 527), 
He was deprived of all his preferments, and 
committed to the Tower, where he remained 
until 1540, resolutely refusing to take the 
oath. On 80 July in that year he was one 
of the famous six — ^three catholics and three 
protestants — ^wbo were dragged two and two 
on hurdles from the Tower to Smithfield. 
There the catholics were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered as traitors, and theprotestontswero 
burned aa heretics. Powell’s companion was 
Robert Barnes [q. v.], and soon after their 
execution appeared a dialogue in English 
verso, entiUed ‘The metynge of Doctor 
Barone and Doctor Powell at Paradise Gate 
and of th^r communicacionbothedrawen to 
SmithMd[e ftB the Towar’ [1640 P], 8vo 
(Brit. Mus.) 

[Authorities quoted; works in Brit, Hue. 
Ubr. ; Letters and Papers of Henry 'Vni, 1S18- 
1638 passim; Lansd. MSS. 979, f. 191 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 124, 130, 218; 'Willis’s 
Ciathedrals, iii. 160, 166; Wood’s Athense, ed. 
Bliss,!. 117-19; Myles Davies’s Athense Brit, 
i, 108 ; Treatise of the Pretended Divorce, &c, 
(Camden Soc.)pp, 208, 329;Wriothesley'B0hron, 
(Camden Soc.), 1 . 121 ; Chuiton’s Lives of the 
Founders of Brasenose, pp. 118, 181, 246, 363 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. 
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p. 273; Hazlitt’s Handbuolc and Collections; 
Seyn'e Memniiale of Bristol, ii. 216 et seq. ; 
Latimer'sSermons, ed. 1824,p.xivi: Foie’aAetes 
andHon. vol. vii. passim; Strype’s Works, Index ; 
Bnrnet's Baformation, passim ; Dixon's Chnrcli 
Hist of England, i. 237, ii. 246, 230 ; Lingard's 
and Fronde's Histories.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, FOSTER (1731-1793), pe- 
destrian, born at Horseforth, near Leeds, in 
1734, came to London in 1762 as a clerk to 
an attorney in tlie Tenmle, whence he sub- 
seq'iently migrated to New Inn. Two years 
later he commenced his career os a pedestrian, 
by walking fifty miles in seven honrs on the 
Bath road. In November 1773 he walked 
&om London to York and back, a distant 
of four hundred miles, in 188 hours. His 
best achievements, however, were performed 
in three successive years, 1786-8. In the 
first of these he walked 100 miles in 23| 
hours, in 1787 he covered 112 miles in the 
24 hours, while in 1788 he reduced his time 
for 100 mUes to 21 hours 3o minutes. In 
1702 he walked again from Shoreditch to 
York jlliuster and back in B days 16^ hours 
(136:J- hours), 2J hours better than his pre- 
vious time. The 101. he obtained for this 
feat is said to have been the largest sum he 
ever received. He was careless of money, 
and his great walks were undertaken for 
trifiing wagers. Ha was very popular, ond 
was often welcomed back to London by huge 
crowds. Powell died in straitened circum- 
stance’' at his room in Clement's Inn on 
16 April 1793, and was buried on 22 April 
in the church of St, Faith in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. The pedestrian was6 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and of sallow complexion. Ahstemions at 
other times, he took brandy to sustain him on 
his long exTOditiona. Powell was one of the 
earliest athletes of whom we possess any 
authentic records; and he was probably 
rightly regarded as the greatest pedestrian of 
Ms time, or indeed of the century. But most 
of his feats were eclipsed by Captain Barclay 
[see ALLABDicn, RoBsaT Basoiay] during 
the early years of the nineteenth century ; 
and all his records have now been broken. 
623 miles 1,320 yards were travelled by Q. 
Littlewoodin New York in 1888 in six days; 
one hundred miles were walked in 17 hours 
26 minutes 22 seconds by T. E. Hammond 
in 1907. 

[A Short Sketch of the Life of Foster Powell, 
London, 1798, with a portrait by Barlow, which 
was modified for Cranger'a Wonderful Museum 
and Wilson's Wonderful Characters ; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii, 633 ; Cent. Mag. 1793, i. 381 ; 
Thom's Pedestrianism, 1813; Particulars of the 
late Mr. Foster Powell's Journey on Foot from 
London to York and back again [1793], 8vo.] 

T, S. 


POWELL or POWEL, GABRIEL 
(1676-1611), polemical divine, son of David 
PoweD [q. v.t was born at Ruabon, Den- 
bigbsbire, and baptised on IS Jan. 1376- 
1676. He enterea at .Tesus College, O.vford 
in Lent term 1692, and graduated B.A. on 
18 Feb. 1693-6. On 2 March ] 604-6, being 
then of St. Mary Hall, and having spent 
some time in foreign universities, he suppli- 
cated for the dem'ce of B.D., hut it is not 
known whether ue obtained it. He is said 
to have been master of the grammar school 
at Ruthin, Denbighshire, founded by Gabriel 
Goodman [q.v.], but this seems on error. 
From 1601 to 1607 he held the sinecure rec- 
tory of Llansaintf&aid-yn-Mechan, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Apparently in 1606 he left 
0.vford to he domestic chaplain to Richard 
"Sfanghan, D.D., bishop of London. In 1606 
he became rector of Onellesworth, Suffolk, a 
crown living. As Vaughan died on 30 March 
1607, Woodis in error in attributing Powell'a 
next preferment to his patronage. He was 
coUated on 14 Oct. 1009 to the prebend of 
Portpool in St. Paul’s, by Thomas Ravia, 

t q. v.J, bishop of London , and on 16 Oct. 1610 
;6 was admitted vicar of Northolt, Mid^esex 
(then called Northall), by George Abbot, 
bishop of London. He died in 1611 j the 
exact date is liot known, hut his successor 
was admitted to the living on 18 Deo. Wood 
erroneously supposed that he died in 1607. 

PoweU’s death in his thirty-sixth year out 
short a career of great promise and consider- 
able achievement, ‘He was esteemed a 
prodigie of learning,’ says Wood, and his 
writings show that he could use it with effect. 
In power of argument and in command of 
clear terse expression he ranks high among 
the polemical divines of hie time. It is not 
easy to account for Wood’s blunder in styling 
him ' a stiff puritan.’ This classification S 
adi^ted by Brook, evidently without exami- 
nation of his works. Hanhuiy, going to the 
other extreme, accuses him of ‘buuriated 
bigotry’ against the puritans. Holding that 
‘ the onurci of England is Christ’s true church,’ 
and that ‘ there is no salvation out of the 


ohurohj’ Powel was equally opposed to the 
toleration of ‘ your Romish church’ as ‘anti- 
cteist/ ‘ not catholike,* but consisting of 
‘idolaters and heretikes,’ and to the tomra- 
tion of the ‘fanatical conceits’ of such as 
scrupled at ‘ the cross and aurolioe, and such 
other laudable ceremonies,’ He rejected the 
term piotestant, ‘ a name given to certains 
Germaines, that protested against. . .matters 
certes, that touch us nothing, which never 
joined^ with them in TOOtestation’ (see his 
Svpplieation, 1604). He was the trenchant 
antagonist of WilHam Bradshaw (1671-1618) 
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7(1. V,], himself the antagonist of the sepa- 
rating section of puritans. In reference to 
Christ’s descent into hell, he opposed the 
transitional views of Thomas BiUon [jl-v.] 

He published: 1. ‘ The Eesolved Christian,’ 
&c., 3rd eit., 1602, 8vo. 2. ‘Prodromvs. 
A Logioall Eesolvtion of the I. Chap. . . . 
vnto the Romanes,’ &c., Oxford, 1602, 8vo 
(the dedication to Archbishop Whitgift and 
WiUiamMorgan,bishop of St. Asa^, is dated 
‘From St. Jfarie-Hall the 6 of Julie, A.n. 
1602 the booh was meant as a first instal- 
ment of a comment on all the epistles, in 
English and Latin) ! ™ Latin, Oxford, 1616, 
8 to. 3. ' The Oatholikes Svpplication,’ &a., 
1603, 4to (anon.) j enlarged, with title ‘The 
Svpplication of Oartoine Massa-Priests,’ &c., 
1604,4to; another edition, with title ‘AOon- 
sideration of the Papists Reasons . . . for a 
Toleration,’ &o., O.xford, 1604, 4to. 4. ‘ Dispu- 
tatiouum Theologicarum de Antichriato libri 
duo,’ 1604-6, 8vo j bh. ii., 1006, 8vo (Wood 
mecifles five errors of PoweR respecting the 
(^ord standing of writers against Rome). 
6. ‘ The Vnlawfvlnesse and Banger of Tolera- 
tion,’ &e., 1606, 4to. 6. ‘ ARefvtation of an 
Epistle ApoloMtioal, written by a Puritan- 
Papist,’ &o., 1606, 4to (this, and the two fol- 
lowing, against Bradshaw). 7. ‘A Considera- 
tion of the Bepxived and Silenced Ministers’ 
Arguments,’ &o. 1606, 4to (he states that he 
wrote this at the command of ‘ some in autho- 
rity,’ referriM probably to Vaughan and John 
Buckeridge (^. v.]). 8. ‘ A Reioynder to the 
Myld Defence,’ &o., 1606, 4to. 9. ‘ De Adia- 
phoris Theses,’ &c., 1606, 6vo ; in English 
by T. J. of Oxford ( P Thomas Jaokson, 1670- 
1640 fo. V.]), as ‘ Theological and Scholastical 
Fositibns concerning . . . Things Indifierent,’ 
&c., 1607, 4to (added is a reprint of No. 8). 
Wood mentions a ' Comment on tho Deca- 
logue,’ Svo, which he had not seen. Fowel 
prefixed some verses to William Vaughan’s 
‘The Golden-Grove Moralised,’ 1600. On 
his titl^ages his name is spelled Fowel, 
though Wood gives it as PoweU. 

[Wood’s Athense Ozon. (Bliss), ii. 24 soq., 308 ; 
Wood’s I’asti (Bliss), i. 269, 303 ; Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, 1818, ii, 211 ae^; Eanbury’a 
Hist. Memorials relating to the Indepondents, 
1836, i. 128, 186 ; Postons Alumni Ozon. 1600- 
1714, iii. 1190.] A. G. 

POWELL, GEORGB(1668f-1714),actor 
and dramatist, was the son of on actor, who was 
amemberofthelCmg’scompanyinl682,when 
it joined the Duke of York’s, and who died 
about 1698. George Powell is stated by Tony 
Aston, whose authority, however, is far from 
conclusive, to have been twenty-three years 
younger than Betterton, who was bom about 
1636. He is first heard of at the Theatre 

YOIi. XVT, 


Royal in 1687, in which year, as Powell 
iraior, he played Emanuel in the ' Island 
Princess, or the Generous Portugals,’ altered 
^Tate from Fletcher — Powell senior playing 
King of Bakam — and Don Cinthio in Mrs. 
Behn's ‘ Emperor of the Moon.’ In the theatre 
was also a Mrs. Powell, whose relationship, 
if any, to Powell cannot now be traced. In 
the following year Powell was LongovUe in 
D'Urfey’a ‘ Fool’s Preferment, or the Three 
Dukes of Dunstable ’ (adapted from Fletcher), 
and Shamwell in Shadwell’a ‘ Squire of Al- 
satia ; ’ in 1689 Bellamour in Crowne’s 
I English Friar, or the Town Sparks,’ and 
in 1060 Muley Zeydan in Dryden's ‘Don 
Sebastian, Ring of Portugal,’ Antonio in 
Mountford’s ' Successful Strangers,’ Friendly 
in Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Widow Ranter, and Al- 
berto in Harris’s ‘ Mistakes.’ In 1691 Powell 
junior appears to the character of Pilgrim 
in Southern’s ‘Sir Anthony Love, or the 
Rambling Lady.’ This year saw the pro- 
duction of his iirst drama, ‘ Alphonso, l^g 
of Naples,’ 4to, 1691, a play taken from 
Neapolitan history, and owing something to 
Shirley’s ‘ Young Admiral.’ It was given, 
with a prologue by Joe Haines and an epi- 
logue by D’Urfey. Tho port of Ferdinand 
in this is assigned to Powell, with no men- 
tion of junior. It is impossible, indeed, to 
be sure what parts were played about this 
time by the fether and what W the eon. 
Genest assigns to Geo^e Powell Edward IH 
in Mountford'e play or that name, and Oop- 
tain Bouncer in DTIrfey’s * Love for Money, 
or the Boarding School.’ In this year also 
he played the ^ing of Cyprus in hie own 
‘Treocnerous Brothers,’ 4to, 1676. He ap- 
pears in 1602 to Colonel Hackwell junior m 
iShadwell’s ‘Volunteers’ and Granger in 
Southerne’s ‘ Maid’s Last Pr^er.’ Dr. Doran 
states that on 13 Oct. 1602 Sandford, acting 
with Powell in ‘ CEdipus, Ring of Thebes, 
ran a real dagger, of which he had acci- 
dentally become possessed, throe inches into 
the body of Powell, all hut taking his life. 
In 1693 ho was Bellmour in Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Bachelor ’ and Brisk in his ‘ Double Dealer,’ 
Tom Romance in D’Ur&y’s ‘Richmond 
Heiress,’ Olerimont in Wright’s ‘Female 
Virtuosos ’ (‘ Les Femmes Savantes ’), Carlos 
in Dryden’s ‘ Love Triumphant,’ and Court- 
well in his own ‘ Very Good Wife,’ 4to, 1693, 
a comedy the plot of which ia taken at 
second hand from Middleton’s ‘ No Wit, no 
Hefo like a Woman’s.' In the first part of 
D’Orfey’s ‘Don Quixote’ he was in 1694 
DonFemondo, and in the second part Manuel, 
playing also Carlos in Southerne’s ‘Fatal 
Marriage,’ subsequently called ‘ Isabella,’ and 
Careless in Ravenscrofvs ‘ Oantarbury Guests.’ 
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Tn 1C33, at the close of a dispute with the 
patentee*!, his salary was raised from 2i. to 41 . 
a week, and he played Phila«ter in an adapta- 
tion from Beaumont and Fletcher by Settle. 
These parts and all which follow, unless the 
contrary is mentioned, were original. In 
the third part of ‘Don Quixote,' in 1696, he 
was the Don. He was also Ahoan in 
Southern’s ‘ Oroonoko,’ the Prince in Mrs. 
Trotter’s ‘Agnes de Castro,’ Caratach in 
‘ Bonduca,’ altered from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Antonio in Gould’s ‘ Bival Sisters,’ 
Amurath in Mrs. Pix’s ‘ Ibrahim, thirteenth 
Emperor of the Turks,’ Sir Amorous Oonrtall 
in Mrs. ManWs ‘ Lost Lover,’ Argilius in 
‘Pausanias,’ Wilmot in Scott’s ‘ Mock Mar- 
riasp,' George Morteen in Mrs. Bohn’s 
‘ Younger Brother,’ King of Parthiain ‘Ne- 
glected Virtue,’ and Sharper in the ‘ Cornish 
Comedy.’ The j)lay last named and the 
wretched adaptationof* Bonduca’ mentioned 
above were both brought on the stage by 
PoweU, who said that thev were given him 
by friends. The ‘ Cornish Comedy ’ was dedi- 
cated in somewhat servile terms to Bich, 
whose right-hand man Powell appears at this 
time to have been. 

In 1697 Powell played Worthy in the 
‘Relapse.’ The habits of intoxication to 
which he had given way influenced him so 
much on this occasion that Mrs. Rogers, as 
Amanda, incurred, according to Vanbrugh, 
some real danger from the vivnoity of his 
attack. Powell had, Vanbrugh afflnns, been 
‘drinking his mistress’s health in Nantz 
brandy from six in the morning to the time 
he waddled in upon the stage in the evening.’ 
In a scene in ‘ Female Wits, or the Trium- 
virate of Poets at Rehearsal,’ written by 
W. M. for the purpose of ridiculing Mrs. Man- 
ley, Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter, Powell played 
Fastin. One scene is supposed to pass on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and an inquiry is made 
by Mrs. Cross where Powell is. Johnson, the 
rompter, says, ‘At the tavern,’ and asks 
er if she does not know that ‘ honest George 
regards neither times nor seasons in drink- 
ing.’ Tkom this piece we learn that PoweR 
was tall. Among other parts he played 
Young Rakish in Gibber’s ‘ Woman’s Wit.’ 
In his own ‘ Imposture Defeated, or a Trick 
to Oheat the Devil,’ 4to, 1698, he played in 
1698 Hernando. This piece he claimB to 
have written in a week in order to serve the 
company, who were la a fix. Genest de- 
clares it pretty good. This year saw him 
also as Petruchio in LacVs 'Sau^the Scot, 
or the Taming of the Shrew,’ Phaeton in 
Gildon's ‘Phaeton,’ and Caligula in Crowne’s 
‘Caliguli.’ InFarquhor’a ‘Constant Couple,’ 
played in 1699, he was Colonel Standard. 


The same year he was AchiUos in Boyer’s 
‘Achilles, or Iphigenia in Aulis,’ and in 
1700 he was Roderigo in Vanbri^h’s altera- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim.’ In 1702 PoweU was 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields playing Moneses in 
Rowe’s ‘ Tamerlane,’ Antioohus m ‘Antiochua 
the Great,’ King of Sicily in Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Altemira,’ Flash in the ' Gentleman Cully,’ 
and Toper in the ‘ Beau’s Duel ’ andPalante 
in the ‘ Stolen Heiress,’ both by Mrs. Carroll 
fCentliTre). Here he remained two years 
longer, playing, _ among other original cha- 
racters, Lothario in the ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
Drances in Burnaby’s ‘ Love Betrayed,’ and 
Solyman in Trapp’s ‘ Abra-Mnl6.’ He also 
took a few transmitted characters, among 
which are Sit Courtly Nice, Sir Positive 
Atall in ‘Sullen Lovers,’ and Ford. About 
June 1704 he reappeared nt Drury Lane, 
playing Volpone and other established parts. 
PowelVs secession from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
led to his arrest and confinement in the 
porter’s lodge for two daw by order of the 
lord chamberlain. On 7 Dec. 1704 he was 
at Drury Lane the original Lord Morelove 
in Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ In 1705 he 
was at the Haymarket. Returning to Dmiy 
Lane, he to some extent abandoned original 
parts. He was seenduring the nextfew years, 
among many other parts, as Captain Plcme, 
Peregrine in ‘Sir Solomon,’ (Edipus, Don 
John (Don Juan) in Shad well’s ‘Libertine,’ 
Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Leon in ‘ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife,’ Prospero, Spring- 
love in Brome’a ‘Jovial Crew,’ Lear, Tor- 
rismond in the ‘Spanish Fryar,’ Laertes, 
Mithridates, Alexander the Great, Macduff, 
Aurenge-Zebe, portez, Kii^ in ‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ Surrey in ‘HenwVlII,’ Hector in 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ Face in the ‘ Alche- 
mist,’ the Humorous Lieutenant, Cassius, 
Valentinia, Falstaff in ‘ King Henry IV, 
Cassio, Castalio, and Gutter in the ‘ Gutter 
of Coleman Street.’ 

He put upon the stage at Dorset Gardens, 
for his own benefit and that of Verbruggen, 
‘ Brutus of Alba.’ an opera given them, os he 
said, by an unknown author (of. Ghnebt, i. 
24.? -6). He acted at Greenwich during the 
summer of 1710, and was at Drury Lane, on 
17 March 1712, the original Orestes in Am- 
brose Philips’s ‘ Distrest Mother.’ On 29 Jen, 
1718 he was the firstWilmot in Oharlos Shad- 
well’s ‘Humours of thsArmy,’ and on 19 Feb. 
Augustus in ‘ Oinna’s Conspiracy,’ translated 
from Corneille, and ascribed to Cibber, and 
on 14 April he was the original Portius in 
Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ Soon after this his name 
disappears from the bills. Powell died on 
14 Dec. 1714, and was buried on the 18th 
in St, Clement Dane’s, his funeral being at- 
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t^ndpil by all tba mala actors of the company. 
Davies says that Powell was alive in 1717, m 
which year he saw his name in a bill. This 
error has been copied by Bellchambers in his 
edition of Cibbers ‘ Apology,’ and is rectified 
by ilr. Lowe in his later edition. 

Powell had high q^ualiflcations for tragedy, 
and came in for many parts of Mountfort and 
Betterton, not, however, without, in the case 
of the latter, incurring the charge of presump- 
tion. Hislifewasdehauehed, andhewaa in 
such constaut dread of arrest as to menace with 
his sword aherifis’ officers when he saw them 
in the street Addison, in the ‘ Spectator,’ 
No. 40, accuses him of raising applause from 
the bad taste of the audience, but adds, ' I 
must do him the justice to own that he is 
excellently formed for a tragedian, and, when 
he pleases, deserves the admiration of the best 
ju^s.’ Booth told Gibber that the sight of 
the'eontempt and distress into which Powell 
had fallen through drunhenness warned him 
from an indulgence in drinking to which ha 
was prone. Cibber had a personal dislike 
to Powell, which he is at little pains to con- 
ceal. He depicts a scene in which Powell, 
who ‘was vam enough to envy Betterton as 
a rival,' mimicked him openly in a perform- 
ance of the ‘Old Bachelor.’ On another 
occasion Powell, according to Chotwood, 
imitated Betterton as Folstaff. In his long 
rivahy with Wilks, Powell had ultimately 
to enccumh. Powell seems to have been 
quarrelsome, and to have assaulted Aaron 
SU and young Davenant. This latterofience 
embroiled the company with the lord cham- 
berlain. When, as in the case of Wilks, he 
found men ready to give him ‘satisfaction,’ 
his anger would evaporate. In physical en- 
dowments and in power of acting, Powell, 
nntil he took to haunting the Bose tavern, 
was held the superior of Wilks. Mills, a 
commonplace but trustworthy actor, was 
often exalted over his head. Aston charges 
Powell in his acting with out-heroding 
Herod. When imitating Betterton, he used 
to parody his infirmities. He seems, indeed, 
to have been a churlish, ill-conditioned man, 
hut was a better actor than might he sup- 
posed from Oibher'e ungracious references to 
W. No portrait is to ha traced, 

[G-enest's Accouut of the Ihglish Stage; 
Biker, Beed, and Jones’s BiographiaDrametica; 
Daries’s Dramatic Miscollauies ; Downes’s 
BoBciua Anglicanus ; Gibber’s Apology, ed, 
Lowe; Astons Brief Supplement; Doran’s An- 
nals of the English Stage, ed. Lowe; 'Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London Past and Present; 
Chetwood’s History of the Stage ; Dibdin’a His- 
tory of the Stage ; Clark Bussefl’sBepresentative 
Actors.] J. E, 


POWELL or POWBL, GRIFFITH 
11681-1620), principal of .Tesus College, Ox- 
ford, was the third son of John ap Uywel ap 
John of Prysg Melyn in the parish of Llan 
Sawel, Carmarthenshire, and his wife Aimes, 
daughter ofOrufiyddapHenw. Hawes bom 
in 1561, matriculated at Oxford from Jesus 
College, 24 Nov. 1681, and graduated B.A. 
28 Feh. 1683-4, Sl.A, 21 June 1689, B.O.L. 
12 July 1698, end D.O.L. 23 July 1699. In 
1613 ha woe elected principal of Jesus Cal- 
led, a position he held until his death on 
28 June 1620. He was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church, Oxford, and his will was proved on 
16 J une 1621. He took a warm interest in 
the progress of his college, and the present 
hall and chapel were horn built during his 
pruicipalship by benefactors whose sympathy 
he enhsted. He bequeathed hie property to 
the college. 

Powel was the author of ‘ Analysis Ana- 
lyricorum Posterionm eive librorum Aris- 
totelis de Demonstratione,’ Oxford, 1694, 
8vo ^dleian) ; and of ‘Analysis lib. Anis- 
totehs de Sophisticis Elenchis,’’ Oxford, 1698, 
8vo (Brit. Mns. and Bodl.) The latter, which 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, contains, 
besides the translation, an address to the 
academic reader, and prolegomena. Another 
edition appeared in 1664 (Bodl.) Wood 
quotes the stanza 

Griffith Powell, for the honour of his nation, 
'Wroto a book of Demonstiation; 

But having little else to do 
He wrote a book of Elenehs too. 

He ie credited with other philosophical works 
whiok were not published, 

[Lewis Dwnn’a Heraldic Visitotions, i. 228-4 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxen ; Wood's Athene Ovon, 
h, 283 ; Chalmers’s Hist, of the Colleges, Halls, 
Stc., of Oxford (Oxford, 1810).] J. E. L, 

POWELL, HUMPHREr (/. 1648- 
1666), minter, was in 1648 engagM in print- 
ing in Ilolhom Conduit, London. In Hint 
year he published two worke, ‘An Holsome 
Antidotus,’ 8vo, and ' Certayue Litel Trea- 
tises,’ 8voj and two other books, ‘ CEoolam- 
padius's Sermon 'and ‘Barclay’s Eclogues,’ 
without date, were issued by him about the 
sarna^ time. In 1561 Powi^ removed to 
Dublin, where he became printer to the 

in. Ireland; he resided first ‘^hi the^Leat 
toure by the Crane’ (probably in &ans 
Lane), out subsemiently removed to St. 
Nicholas Sheet. The only book known to 
have issued from his press in Dnblin was a 
verhalreprint of the English common prayer 
of 1648; it appeared in 1651, and a perfect 
copy is extant in Trinity College Library, 
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Dublin. Powell is said to ba%-o continued 
printing in Dublin for fifteen years, but the 
only subsequent reference to uim is the 
pearance of his name os a member of the 
Stationers’ Company in the charter of 1658, 
Other Powells — Thomas, William, and Ed- 
ward — ^were printers in London during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

[Arber’s Transcript, vd. i. pp. xxriii, xzix, 
xxxiii, Tol. ii. pp. 66, 07. 692 ; .4.mes’a Typogr. 
Antiq., ed. Herbert and Dilidin, iv. 310-11 ; Tim- 
perley'sEni^cl.pp. 314, 325, Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 156, SSS.and Collections, Sid ser.p. 176; Cat. 
Mn. CoU. Library.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, Sin .TOHN (163.S-169tt), 
judge, a member of an old W^eleh family, 
son of John Powell of Eenward, Carmar- 
thenshire, was bom in 1 633. He was taught 
as a boy by Jeremy Taylor (see Hedee, The 
Whale Works of 'Taylor, ed. 1832, i. xxvi), 
and afterwards proceeded to Oxford. Possiby 
he may be the John Powell of Jesus Col- 
lege who matriculated in 1850, graduated 
B.A. in 1663, and M.A. in 1684 (Fosieb, 
Alumni O.von.) In 1630 he was admitted 
a member of GraVs Inn [ he was called to the 
bar in 1057, and became an antient in 1676. 
The extent and nature of his practice at the 
bar are not recorded, but on 26 April 1686 he 
was knighted and appointed a ^dge of the 
common pleas. In the followingTrinity term 
he was, with the restof the judges, called upon 
for his opinion as to the king’s dispensing 

E ower, and prudentlyreserred his judgment ; 
ut as he escaped dismiseal, he cannot have 
indicated any decided opinion against it. In 
1687 he was, on 16 April, removed to the 
king's bench, andduring James’sreign always 
accompanied Sir Robert Wright, the chief 
justice of the king’s bench, on circuit. Ac- 
cordingly he participated in the responsibility 
for the sentence passed upon the Earl of 
Devonshire for his assault on Oolepeper, for 
which, after the Revolution, he was sum- 
moned before the House of Lords, but re- 
ceived no punishment. On 29 June 1GS8, 
upon the trial of the seven bishops, he ex- 
pressed, both during its progress and in his 
Judgment, his opinion that the Declaration of 
Indulgence was a nullity, and his inahQity 
to see anything seditious or criminal in the 
conduct of the bishops. In consequence he, 
with Mr. Justice Holloway, who expressed 
the same views, was dismissed on 7 July. At 
the heg^ning of the next reign he declined 
the offer of the post of lord keeper of the ^at 
seal, and he was restored to the bench inMay 
1689, but was placed in the common pleas. 
He was sworn in on 11 March 168^ and 
died at Exeter, of the stone, on 7 Sept. 1606. 
He was buried at Broadway, near Liang- | 


harne, Carmarlhenshire, where he had a 
country seat, and left a son Thomas (if. 
1730] of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, who 
was created a baronet in 1608. The title 
became extinct on the death of Sir Thomas’s 
son Herbert in 1721. His epitaph is given 
in Heher’s edition of Taylor’s ‘ works,’ 1823 
i. oeexv. Ilis portrait, by an unknown hand 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London! 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; State Trials, li, 
1108, 1369, xii. 426; Pari. Hist. v. 311, 3, S3; 
Bramston’s Autobiograpliy (Oamden Soc.), pp! 
225, 278; Luttrcll’s Diary, i. 447, 449, iv. 108 j 
Gent. Mag. 1839, pt. ii. p. 22 ; Macaulay’s Hist.’ 
ed. 1876, ii. 204, iv. 82 ; Motes and Queries, lat 
ser. vii. 263, 8S8.] J. A. H, 

POWELL, 8m JOHN [1616-1713). 
judge, was bom in 1646 at Gloucester, of 
wbich city his father, though a member of a 
Herefordshire family, was a citizen, even- 
tually becoming mayor in 1003. He was not 
related to either of the contemporary judges 
of the same name. Whether he went to a 
university or not is uncertain ; he may wdl 
have been either of the John Powells who 
graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1663 
and 1673. In 1664 he became a member of 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the bat 
there in 1671. Three years later he was 
elected town clerk of Gloucester, and sat for 
that city in the parliament of 1086. In 
Sratemher 1685 he wns expelled from Ms 
office, but regained it on application to the 
king's bench in 1687. He was included in 
the first creation of serieants after the Revo- 
lution, and in May 1091 the king gave orders 
for his appointment to the bench of the 
commo^leas, but, through the inteiposition 
of Sir William Pulteney’s friends, the ap- 
pointment was not completed till the end of 
October or beginning of November, and then 
he received a ludgesnip in the exchequer with 
knighthood (Luttbele, ii. 803), On 29 Oct. 
1695 he was transferred to the common pleas, 
and on 21 June 1702 was again transferred 
to the queen’s bench. Here he was one of 
the majority of judges who, on the trial of 
the celebrated leading case of Ashbye. 'White 
{Lord Haymond’s ^Reports, p. 938), arising 
out of the Aylesbury election, decided against 
the plahitiff (LtmBnt.E, Diary, v. 868, 880, 
619). On 14 June 1713 he died at his house 
at Gloucester on returning feom Bath. There 
is a monument to him in Gloucester Oathe- 
drol, which is figured in Biglaud and Fos- 
hroohe’s ‘Gloucestershire,’ ii. 134, and the 
inscription is also given in Archdeacon 
Radge’s ‘ Gloucester, °p. 89. His judicial 
character, both for learning and &imesB, 
stood high. He was humane, as is shown 
by his remark on a charge of witchcraft in 
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the ca=e of Jane Wenham, who was alleged 
to be able to fly : ‘You may— there is no law 
a faiiitt flying; ’ and Swiit, who met him at 
Loid Oxford’s, writes of him to Stella, 6 July 
1711, as ‘ an old fellow with grey hairs, who 

as the meiTiest old gentleman I ever saw, 
spoke pleasing things, and chuckled till he 
cned a^ain.’ He was unmarried. A por- 
trait of him in mezzotint was engraved by 
William Sherwin in 1711 {Notea and Queries, 
4th ser. i. 128, 196). 

rross’s Judges of England ; Luttrell’s Diary, 

i. 220, 229 ; Bigland and Eosbrooke’s Qloucestop, 

ii. 149, confuses him with the elder judge, 

John Powell; so does Britton’s Hist, of Church 
of Gloucester, and also Noble’s Biogr. Hist. Engl, 
i, 168; Budge’s Gloncestershire, p. 89 ; for his 
judgments, see Shower’s Beports and Lord Bay- 
monJ’s Beports.] J. A. H. 

POWELL, JOHN (j«. 1770-1786), por- 
trait-painter, was a pupil and assistant of 
Sh- Joshua Ileynolds, and an inmate of ids 
house, where he was frequently employed in 
makingreduced copies of Reynolds’s portraits. 
These he executed with great fldmity, and 
occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The portrait of the Duke of Oumherland in 
the National Portrait Gallery, after Reynolds, 
is stated to he the work of Powell. Among 
thepiotureshy Reynolds which were copied 
by Powell wos the neat family groujp of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlhorou^ with their 
children, now at Blenheim Palace. This 
important picture, being left in PoweU’s 
charge, was seized by his creditors, and nar- 
rowly escaped being cut up to pay his debts. 
According toNorthoote, Beyndds, on seeing 
Powell’s copy, perceived some important 
errors in the composition which he subse- 
quently corrected. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Leslie and Taylor's 
Life aud Times of Sir J. Beynolds; Scharfs Gat. 
of tliePictures, &c., at Blonheim Palace; Graves's 
Diot.of Artists, 1760-1893.] L. O. 


and some landscape etchings after the old 
masters. An etchmg of a landscape by Do- 
menichino, now in the National Galleiy, is 
executed with much force. lie also pub- 
lished a few lithographs. There are water- 
colour drawings by him in the print-room at 
the British Museum, and at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The date of his death has 
not been ascertained. 

[Bedgrave 's Diet, of ^Irtists ; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1803; South Hensiugtou Mus. 
Cat, of British Art.] L, 0. 

POWELL, JOHN JOSEPH (1765P- 
1801), legal writer, born about 1756, only 
son of James Powell of Queen Street, West- 
minster, was admitted a student at the Middle 
Temple on 26 April 1776, He practised as 
a conveyancer, and was probably a pupil of 
Charles Eearne [^v.], whose classical essay 
on ‘ Coutmgent Remainders ’ he edited in 
1796. He died at his residence in Guilford 
Place, Russell Square, on 21 June 1801. 

Powell was author of ; 1. ‘A Treatise 
upon the Law of Mortgagee,’ London, 1768, 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1791, 2 vole. 8vo ; Bth edit., 
by Coventry, 1820, 8 vo. 2. ‘ An Essay upon 
the Learning of Devises,’ London, 1788, 8vo ; 
8id edit., by Jarman, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3. ‘ An Essay upon the Learning respecting the 
Creation and Execution of Powers,’ London, 
1787 ; 2nd edit. 1799, 8vo. 4, ‘ Essay upon 
the Law of Contracts and Agreements,’ Lon- 
don, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo, Powell’s works were 
in lugh reputo in their day, both in England 
and America, where they have been fre- 
quently re-edited. 

[Middle Temple Register; Europ. Mag. 1891, 
pt. ii. p. 78; Gent. Mag. 1801, pt. ii. p. 676; 
Marvin's Legal Bibliogmphy ; Bridgman's Legal 
Bibliography ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. B. 

POWEiLL, MARTIN {Jl, 1710-1729), 
puppet showman, came into notice early in 
the eighteeulb century. Until 1710 he Mii- 


PO WELL, J OHN {fi. 1798-1829), water- bited bis marionettes at Bath and other pio- 
colonr-painter, is stated to have been born vinciol towns, but bis fame bad reacmed 
about 1780. He painted at flrst in oUsj but Loudon, and in 1700 Isaac Bickerstaff (m 
subsequentiydevoted himself olmost entirely the ’Tatler’) complained that he was ridi- 
to water-colours. His subjects were land- culed in the satirical prologue and e^ogue 
scapes, chiefly drawn from English scene^, of Powell’s marionette performance. PoweU 
butsometimea of a topographical nature. Ho replied (August 1700) that be bad neglected 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the ‘ Old’ notbin^t^eifectbimselfiubiBart,bavmgtro;- 
Society of Pointers in Water-colours ot the veiled mfrauce, Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
time of its foundation. Powell was largely Early in 1710 Powell removed to London, 
engaged os a teacher of painting in water- and established bis theatre in the cileries 
coluurs ; Samuel Redgrave [q. v.] was among of Covent Garden, opposite St.Paul’s Church, 
bis numerous pupils. Powell was a frequent afterwards known as Punch’s theatre. In 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy exhibitions ludicrous rivalry with the Haymarket he 
from 1796 to 1829. He showed also con- arranged various puppet operas, including 
siderable skill as an etcher, and published * Yeuua and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
some etchings of trees forthe use of his pnpUs, Love ; a mock opera acted in Punch's thea- 
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tre in Covent Garden.’ Others of his pieces 
■were ‘ King Bladud ,’ ' Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,' 'Robin Hood and Little John,’ 
‘ Mother Shipton,’ and ‘ Mother Goose.’ He 
was largely responsible for the form taken 
by the drama 01 Punch and Judy. Magnin, 
the learned author of the ‘liistoire des 
Marionnettes en Europe,’ caRs the years of 
Powell's pre-eminence ‘the golden age at 
marionettes in England.’ 

Following up the bantering allusions to 
Powell in the ‘ Tatler,’ Steele, in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ (No. 14), made the under-sei.ton of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, write to complain 
that his congregation took the warning of 
his bell, morning and evening to go to a 
puppet show set forth by one Powell under 
the piazzas. ‘ . . . I have placed my son at 
the piazzas to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rmgs for church, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden ; but they only 
laugh at the child.’ Another correspondent 
writes describing Powell’s show, which he 
compares favotirably with the opera at the 
Haymarket; ‘for whereas the living pro- 
perties at the Haymarket were U1 trained, 
Powell has so well disciplined his pig that 
in the first scene he and Punch dance a 
minuet together.’ Powell is described as a 
deformed cripple, but his powers of satire 
were consider^le. When the fanatics caUed 
French prophets were creating disturbances 
inMoorfields, the ministry ordered Powell to 
make Punch turn prophet, which he did so 
well that it soon put an end to the prophets 
and their prophecies. In 1710, says Lord 
Chesterfield, theFrench prophets were totally 
extiimuished by a puppet show (Miscellaneous 
Works, ed. Maty, ii. 628, 655). 

On 20 April 1710 Luttrell mentions that 
four Indian sachems who were visiting Lon- 
don went to see Powell’s entertainment. 
Defoe, in his ‘ Groans of Great Britain,’ 1711, 
complains of Powell's popularity, and states 
that his wealth was sufficient to buy up all 
the poets of England. ‘ He seldom goes out 
without his chair, and thrives on tma incre- 
dible folly to that degree that, were he a free- 
man, he might hope that some future puppet 
show might celehiate hie being Lord Mayor 
as he hath done Dick Whittington.’ Steele, 
who saw PoweU as late as 1729, states that 
he made a generous use of his money. 

In 1716 Thomas Burnet (1694r-1763) [q. v.] 
wrote a brief ‘ Histoiy of Rohert Powell the 
Puppet Showman.’ The substitution of Ro- 
bert for FoweU’s real name, Martin, was made 
to render the obvious satire upon Robert 
Harley more effective. 

[Tatlor, Nos. 44, SO, IIS, 142; Spectator, od. 
llmdoy, pp. 26, 26, 163, 398, 546; hlagnin’e 


Hist, des Marionnettes, pp, 236-44; Morley’sB'u. 
tbolomew I'air, p. 316 ; Ashton’s Social Life in 
Iho Reign of Queen Anne, passim ; Swift's Vloils 
cd. Scott, vii. 143 ; and authorities given in text l’ 

T. S. 

POWELL, NATHANIEL (d. 1622), 
navigator and colonist, a native of England^ 
was one of the earlier settlers of Virginia, 
where he arrived in April 1007. In the 
winter of 1607-8 he explored York River 
with Captain Newport, and between 21 July 
and 7 Sept. 1608 further explored Chesapeake 
Bay in company with Captain John Smith,, 
He was apparently the author of the ‘Diarie' 
of the Second Voyage in discovering the 
Bay,’ 1608, and of the sixth chapter of 
Smith’s ‘Relation of the Countries and Na- 
tions ’ (1608?), which bears Powell’s signa- 
ture. He probably compiled the map 01 the 
hays and rivers which accompanied this ‘Re- 
lation.’ He was for a short time in 1819 
deputy-governor of Virginia, and a member 
of council from 1619 to 1622. He and his 
wife, a daughter of William Tracy, were mur- 
dered by Indians on 22 March 1622. He 
seems to have left some estate, as his relatives 
petitioned council for it in 1626. 

[Collections of Virginia Historical SocietT.] 

C. A. H. 

POWELL, RICHARD, M.D. (1767- 
1884), physician, son of Joseph Pow^ of 
Thame, Onordshire, was baptised on 11 May 
1767, and in 1781 was elected a echolar at 
Winchester. He entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on 19 Jon. 1786, but eubsequenHy 
migrated to Merton CoUego, where he gra- 
duated B. A. 23 Oot. 1788, M.A. 31 Oct. 1791, 
M.B, 12 July 1792, and M.D. 20 Jan. 1795, 
He studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Ho^ital, and was one of the founders of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society there, 
which was afterwardsnamed theAhernel^an 
Society, and still exists. He was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians 30 Sept. 
1796, and in 1799 delivered there the Gul- 
Btonian lectures. They were published in 
1800, under the title of ‘ Observations on 
the Bile and its Diseases, and on the QDco- 
noiny of the Liver,’ and show careful obser- 
vation and sound judgment. The method of 
clinical examination of the liver whichhe pro- 
poses is BxceRent ; and he is the first En^h 
medical writer who demonstrates that goU- 
stones may remain fixed in the neck of the 
gi^-hladder, or even obliterate its cavity, 
without well-marked ^mptome or serious 
injury to the patient. On the resignation of 
Dr. Richard Budd, he was, on 14 Aug. 1801, 
elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
mtal, an office which he retained till 1824 
He was a censor at the College of Physicians 
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in 179S, 1807, 18:30, and 1823 ; -was Lum- 
lemn lecturer fi'oni 1811 to 1822 j and de* 
livered the Harveiau oration in 1808. He 
had considerable chemical knowledge, and 
published ‘ Heads of Lectures on Chemistiw’ 
m 1798. He was one of the revisers of the 
< pharmacopceia Londinensis ' in 1809, and 
published a translation of that edition. On 
30 Sept. 1808 he was appointed secretary to 
the commissioners for regulating madhouses, 
and on 13 April 1810 he read, at the College 
of Physicians, ‘ Observations upon the Com- 
.paratrve Prevalence of Insanity at Diffe- 
lant Periods,’ afterwards publiSied in the 
‘Medical Transactions oL the College of 
Physicians of Loudon,’ vol. iv. In the same 
volume he published ‘ Observations on the 
Internal Use of Nitrate of Silver,’ in which 
he recommends its use in chorea and in 
epilepsy, on opinion which he modified in 
a subsequent paper on further cases of the 
same diseases, read on 17 April 1816. On 
20 Dec. 1813 he read ‘ Observations upon 
some cases of Paralytic Afiection ’ (Medteal 
Transactions, vol. v.), in which simple facial 
palsy was for the first time described. Sir 
Charles Bell [q. v.], in the course of re- 
searches on the nervous systeim afterwards 
redescribed and explsdned this affection ; but 
the credit of its first diniool description be- 
longs to Powell, who also initiated a method 
of treatment by warm applications which is 
stlh in use, and is often efficacious. In the 
following year (2 Dec.) he read ‘ Some Cases 
illustrative of the Pathology of the Brain,’ 
a description of thirteen cases of interest. In 
the course of the paper he describes several 
diseases which have smce becomeweUknown, 
W had then scarcely been noticed — such as 
htematoma of the dura mater, meningitis fol- 
lowing necrosis of the walls of the inner ear, 
and new growth of the pituitary gland. On 
7Mayl818hereadapaper‘OncertaiuPaiaful 
Affections of the Aiimentai 7 Canal’ (Med. 
Trans, vi. 106), which describes a variety of 
acute but recurring enteric infiammation 
associated with the formation of fiahes of 
fidse membrane. He also published an ac- 
count of a cose of hydrophobia. He gave 
some attention to the study of the history 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and on 
27 Nov. 1817 a letter from him to Dr.Wflliam 
George Maton [q. t.] was read, describing 
the most ancient charter preserved in the 
hospital and its seel. He printed for the 
first time the whole text of this charter 
LArdheeologia, vol. xix.), which is a grant 
mm Bahere tq. v.] in 1187. Powell lived 
in Bedford Hace, 'J^ndon, for some years, 
and, after he retired from practice, in Tork 
Terrace, Begent’s Park, wWe he died on 


18 Aug. 1834. His portiait hangs in the com- 
mittee-room of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

[Hunk’s CoU. of Phys. ii. 456 ; Kirby’s 'Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 273 ; Poster’s Alumni Oson. ; 
Becords of Court of Governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Hinnte-bookof Abernethian So- 
ciety of St. Bartholomew’s, vol. i.MS.; Hinnte- 
book of Medical Council of St. Bartholomew’s, 
voLi.MS. ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, 
vol. i. No. 1 ; Works.] N. M. 

POWELL, EGBERT (Jl. 1036-1662), 
legal writer, wae probably related to the 
Powells of Pengetmey, Herefordshire. To 
that family belonged his client in 1638, Sir 
Edward Powell (i2. 1663), a master of re- 
quests. PowsU describes himself in 1684 os 
‘of Wells, one of the Society of New Inn,’ 
and as having enjoyed for twenty-five years 
a good practice as a solicitor in Gloucester- 
s^o(LiJeof Alfred, HBd.") A8lateasl662he 
was bailiff and deputy-sheriif of the county 
((State Papers, Bom. Jac. I. cliii. 17). He is 
perhaps the ^hert Powell of Westminster 
who was licensed to marry Katherine Smith 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 13 Aug, 
1618 (Marriage Licenses, Harl. Soc. xxiii. 24), 

Powell wrote : 1. ‘ The Life of Alfred, or 
Aluxed ; the first Instituter of Subordinate 
Government in this Kingdome and Refoun- 
der of tbe University of Oxfor^ together 
with a Parallel of our Sovereira Lord, King 
Charles, rintill this Teare 1634,’ Loudon, 
1634; dedicated to Walter Curie, bishop of 
Winchester. He says * I was first set on to 
this work by reading ’ the 'Regia Majestus,’ 
(1618),bySu' John Skene [q.T.J 2. ‘Depopu- 
lation arraigned, convicted and condemned 
by the Lawes of God and Man,’ London, 
1636; dedicated to Sir John Bonkes [q. v.^ 
attorney-general. At page 1 Powell says, ‘i 
have in another treatise handled the great 
offence of foreataUers and ingrossers of corn.’ 
Of this treatise nothing is now known. 3. ‘ A 
Treatise of the Antiquity, Authority, Uses, 
and Jurisdiction of the Ancient Courts of 
Leet or 'View of !^anck Pledge and of Subor- 
dination of Government derived from the 
institution of Moses, and the first Ipiito- 
tion of him in the Island of Great Britoine 
by lOhg Alfred, together with additions 
and olterations of the Modem Lawes and 
Statutes inqulxahle at those Courts until 
the present x ear, 1643,’ Loudon, 1642 ; de- 
dicated to the members of the parliament, 
the speaker, and John Selden. The work 
was examined by Sir Edward Coke in 1634 
and was referred by Coke to Thomas Tea- 
dall, esq., of Gray’s Inn, who perused it and 
sanctioned it on 13 July 1686. Its publica- 
tion was delayed by the decree of the Star- 
chamber limiting the press. 
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Another Ilobert I’owcll of Parlihall, 
Shropshire, born in 159!), Tvas son of Thomas 
Powell, and matriculated from Hart Hall, 
Oxford, in October 1616. In 1044 (14 July) 
be came ‘ with bis family to Osweaty, to 
raise a reftiment of borae ’ in behalf of the 
parliament, and Colonel Hitton asked for a 
commission for him {Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tb 
Hep. p. 366;. On 10 Nov. 1646 parliament 
appointed him hi^'h therilT of Shropshire (i‘6. 
Ti. 130; Lords' Jourmh, viii. 500). 

[Authorities cited ; Powell's works ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. lii. 307.] IV. A. S. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1672 P-ieSo .f), 
attorney and author, born about 1572, of 
■\Velsli parents, came of the same family os 
Sir Edward Pou ell, who, in 1622, succeeded 
Sir Christopher Perkins [q. v.] as master of 
requests; be was probably’ related to Thomas 
Powell, a clerk in chancery, to whom Wil- 
liam Hayward’s ‘Bellum Grammnticale ’ 
was dedicated in 1576, and the second port 
of the ‘Myrrour of Knighthood ’ in 1582-3. 
He entered Gray 'o Inn on SO Jan. 1692-3, 
being described as ‘ of Hisserth, Hadnor- 
shire,’ hut apparently devoted more time to 
versification than to the law. In 1598 be 
published ‘ Loue’s Leiwosie,’ 4to, a poem on 
the death of Achilles through Ins love for 
Priam's daughter Polyxena; it i.s dedicated 
toSirllohert Sidney (afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester) [q. V.] The only copy known is now 
at BritweU. It wu', reprinted, with an intro- 
duction by Dr, E. F. liimbault, in vol. vi. of 
the Percy Society’s ‘ Early English Poetry.’ 
This was followed in 1001 by ‘ The Passio- 
nate Poet ; with a description of the Thracian 
Ismarus,’ 4to, printed by Valentine Simmes. 
There is a unique copy at BritweU (of. 
Bbxdges, JRestituta, iii. 169-73). Pow’ell’a 
verse is poor, and Lis meaning is frequently 
obscure. 

Powell now turned from ‘had serious 
poetiy to chaffing prose, stUl intersperst with 
scraps of bad Terse — and divers professional 
handbooks ’ (FtTBSiVALL Introd. to Tom of 
All Trades), The identity of the poet and 
the legal -OTiter, although disputed by Col- 
lier, is fairly well established. Powell’s 
first m'osB work was ‘ A Welch Bayte to 
roare Prouender, or a looking backe upon the 
Times,’ 1003, 4to, dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
patron, Henry 'Wriothesley, third earl of 
Southampton [q. v.] Its object seems to he 
to justify Elizabeth’s treatment of papists 
end dissenters; it ironically describes the 
effect produced by the uews of her death 
and the troubles likely to ensue, hut urges 
the advantages of unitmg Scots and English 
in one nation. The only known copy is in 


the Iluth Library. James seems to haia 
been offended by PowelTs tone. The book 
was suppressed, and the printer, Simmes, who 
had also published ‘The Passionate Poet,’ 
was condemned to pay a fine of ISe. Od. 
(Cat. Huth Zibr.-f Fpesitali., Introd. to 
Tom of All Trades ; Abbbh, Transcript^ lii. 
349; hutef. BHxnaEs’s i?nf. if */. ii. 183-90 
for a different inteipretation of the book), 
In tlie same year appeared Powell’s ‘ Vertue's 
Due, or a true ModoU of the Lifo of . . , 
Katharine Howard, late Countess of Not- 
tingham, deceased. By T, P. Gentleman, . 
8vo. It is dedicated to the widower, Charles 
Howard, carl of Nottingham, and was re- 
printed in ‘ A Lamport Garland ’ (Roxhurghe 
Club, 1881, ed. Charles Edmonds). In 
1606 Powell contributed verses to Ford’s 
‘Fame’s Memorial!.’ 

From this time Powell devoted himself to 
writing professional works, and with that 
object began to search the records in the 
chancery, the Tower, and elsewhere. In 1613 
his hterary work was interrupted by his 
appointment (13 Nov.) as solicitor-general 
in the marches of Wales ; but on 6 Aug. 
1622 he surrendered this office, and in the 
same year he published his ‘ Direction for 
Search of Records remaining in the Chaun- 
cetie. Tower, Exchequer,’ &c., 4to, dedicated 
to James I, Prince Charles, Sir Edward 
PoweU, and Noy, then reader at Lincoln’e 
Inn ; it xmofesses to be the result of twenty 
years’ work. In 1623 he petitioned the king 
for an order requiring judges and officers m 
courts to supply him with iuformation about 
fees, &c., ueceesary to complete the work 
which would then be ' more useful than the 
Conqueror's Domesday.’ The order woe 
granted, and the result of PoweR’s further 
labours was embodied Lu the ‘ liepertorie of 
Records,’ 1631, 4to. 

Meanwhile, be published in 1623 ‘The 
Attourney’s Academy,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Prince Charles and Bacon (reprinted in 1613 
and 1047) ; and a satirical work entitled 
‘ Wheresoever you see mee. Trust untoyoui> 
selfe, or the Mysterie of Lending and Bor- 
rowing,' 4to ; it is _ ironically dedicated to 
‘ the two famous universities, the seminoiiee 
of BO many desperate debtors, Ham Ally, 
and Milford Lane,’ and describes yorious 
classes of debtors, their cunning practices 
and the like. In 1627 appeared ‘The Attor- 
ney’s Almanacke,’ 4to. ‘ Tom of All Trades, 
or the Plain Pathway to Preferment,’ 4to 
(1631 ; 2nd edit. 163^, with the title ‘The 
Art of Thriving, or the Plain Pathway to 
Preferment’) coutains a description of various 
schools, colleges, &c., the best methods of 
thriving in yarious professions; it throws 
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Tfllualjle liglit on EnglUli education in Sliake- 
epeare’s time, and -was reprinted, witli an in- 
troduction by Dr. Furnivall, for tba New 
Shabspere Society in 1876. Powell aUo left 
in manuscript ‘The Breath of an Unfeed 
Lawyer, or Beggera Bonnd,’ which is extant 
in the Cambridge University Library (fiat. 
MSS. in Cambr. XTniv. Libr. i. 218). The 
author probably died about 1636. _ 
lie is doubtless to be distinguished from 
a ‘ Serjeant Powell ’ mentioned in the state 
papers in 1631. A Inter Thomas Potvell (fi. 
1676) was author of ‘ The Young Man’s Con- 
flict,’ 1676, ‘ Salve for Soul Sores,’ 1676, and 
other worts; he probably wrote the commen- 
datoiy verses prefixed to Henry Vaughan’s 
' Olor Iscanus,^ 1651 . 

[Powell's worlis in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Pnrni- 
rail'slntrod. to Tom ot All Trades; Eimbiult’s 
Introd. to Love’s Leprosy; Hunter’s manuscript 
Chorus Yatum; AVarton’a English Poetry, ed. 
Hazlitt, iv. 304 n, 3; Bitson’a Bibl. Anglo- 
Foctica; Bridges's Bestituta and British Biblio- 
grapher ; Collier's Bibl. Account, ii. 1S4 ; Haz- 
htts Handbook and Golloctions passim; Col. 
BtatsFapers, Bom. Ser. p<issim ; Hist. MSS Comm, 
IstBep.p. CS.SndBcp.p. 80; Bidiols'sLit. Anecd. 
j. 478 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. z. 366 ; notes 
supplied by Miss Bertbu Porter.] A. E. P. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1766-1842 f), mu- 
sician, was born in Loudon in 1766. Ho 
studied composition and the violoncello, and 
in 1799 was elected a professional member 
of tbe Iloyal Society of Musicians. In 1 811 
he married, and eettled for a time in Dublin 
as a teacher of music, afterwards migrating to 
Edinhurgh,and eventually toLondon(1826), 
where he died between 1842 and 1846, 
Powell was said to he a skilled artist on 
several musical instruments, and possessed 
a bass voice of exceptional compass. Ilis 
compositions are numerous, and mclude ar- 
rangements of popular and classical airs for 
pianoforte, violin, and harp, as well as for 
the violoncello. A long list of his published 
and unpublished works is given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionoiy of Musicians,’ 1827. Tho following 
pieces, among others, are in the library of the 
British Museum ; 1. ‘Introduction and Fugue 
for the Organ as performed at the Cathedrals 
of Ghi'istdiurch and St. Patrick at Dublin,’ 
1826. 2. 'Three Grand Sonatas for piano- 
forte, with obbligato aocompanimentforvio- 
loncmo,’ op. 16, about 1626. 

[Bict. of Musioians, 1827, ii. 306; Georgian 
Era, iv. 646 ; Beports of the BotuI Soc. of 
Musicians, passim.] L. M. M. 

POWELL, VAVASOR (1617-1670), non- 
conformist divine, was bom in 1617 at 
Cnwcglos or Ennclas in the parish of 
Heyop, Radnorshire. His father, Richard 


j Howell was an ‘ ale-keeper ’ and ‘ badger of oat- 
I meal;’ his mother was Penelope, daughter of 
1 William Vavasor of Newtown, Montgomery- 
I shire. He is said to have been employed at 
home as stable-boy, and to have sei\ ed as 
groom to Isaac Thomas, innkeeper and mercer 
at Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. These par- 
ticulars may he tme, but they are derived 
from his enemies. His education had not 
been neglected, and at the age of seventeen 
the was sent to Jesus College, 0.xford, by 
j his uncle, Erasmus Howell, vicar of Olun, 

I Shropshire. He took no degree, probably 
' declining subscription, and, leaving the um- 
vereity, he became schoolmaster at Clnu. 
Here he ofliciated as his nude’s curate, 
though not ordained; he describes himself 
os ‘ a reader of common prayer,’ Alexander 
Qrilfith [ 9 . V.] tells an improbable story of 
his obtaining the letters of orders of ‘ an old 
decayed minister (his near kinsman),’ and 
aubstitutlug his own name, for which offence 
he was tried at the Radnorshire county 
sessions, and ‘ with much ado reprieved ftom 
the gallows.' He wore a clerical habit in 
his twentieth year, hut it was as a school- 
master that he was at that date reproved by 
a strict puritan for loolring on at Sunday 
sports. The formation of his deeper religious 
convictions he assigns to the period 16S6-6, 
when he was Infiucuced by the preaching or 
AValter Cradock [q. v.] and the writings of 
Richard Sibbs and William Perkins [q. v.] 
From about 1639 ho adopted the career or 
an itinerant evangelist; he was possessed of 
independent property either by iuheiitonce 
or marriage. 

In 1640 he was arrested, with a number 
of his hearers, for preaching at a house in 
Erecoudiiie. Afteipassinganight inoustody 
PoweH and his Mends were examined, and 
dismissed with a warning. He was again 
arrested for field preaching in Radnorshire, 
and committed to the assizes by Hugh Lloyd, 
the high sheriff, his kinsman. On trial he 
■ was acquitted, and invited to dine with the 
judges, when one of them complimented him 
on ms grace after meat os ‘the best ha had 
ever heard.’ On the outbreak of the oivU 
war he left Wales for London (August 1042). 

For a couple of years he preached in and 
about London, and for two years more at 
Hartford, Rent, where he stayed through a 
visitation of tho plague, preaching three tunes 
a week. When parliament had becomemoster 
of Wales by the surrender of Raglan Castle 
in August 1646, Powell was invited toresmue 
his evangelistic work in the principality. He 
applied to the Westminster assembly for a 
testimonial. Stephen MarshoU. [q. v.] ob- 
jected that he was not ordained. He was 
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willing to be examined, but scrupled a^reaby- 
terian ordination. On 11 Sept. 1646 he ob- 
tained a certificate of cboractei and gifts, 
aimed hy Charles Herle [q. v.], prolocutor 
of the assembly, and seventeen divines, in- 
cludingMarshall, Joseph C8ryi[q.T.], Christo- 
pher Love [q. V.], Phibp Nye Jq. v.], and Peter 
Steny. Jus position at this time was that 
of an independent; the difficulty about ordi- 
nation was met by considering him as not 
fixed to a particular church, but a p a in i- 
ster at large. When on a preaching mission 
to the forces acting against Anglesea (stiU 
held for the crown), he received a buQet- 
wound ; in the midst of the fray he fancied 
himself addressed by a voice from heaven, ‘ I 
have chosen thee to preach the gospel.’ In 
addition to his itinerant labours, which took 
him into nearly every parish in Wales, he was 
the means of erecting some twenty ‘ gathered 
churches,’ and creatmg a hand of missionary 
preachers. Hence he got the nickname ‘ me- 
tropolitan of the itinerants.’ He was him- 
self 'pastor’ of the church at Hewtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and ordained as such. Par- 
limnent voted him 1001. a year, of which he 
received some 601. a year fox about eight 
years; he denies that he derived any other 
income from hie Welsh work. He certainly 
refused in 1647 the sinecure rectory of Pen- 
strowed, Montgomeryshire, on the ground of 
his objection to tithe {Oal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1656, p. 140), In 1649 he built him- 
self a house at Goitre in the pariah of Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire ; this estate was prohahly 
derived from his wife. He had purchased 
church lands, yielding 701 a year, whicffi at 
the Bestoration he lost. 

Towards the end of 1649 he visited London, 
to obtain fresh powers far his Welsh mission. 
He preached on 10 Dec. 1649 before the lord 
mOTor (Thomas Boot), and on 28 Feh. 1630 
bemre parliament. Between these dates he 
held a mscussion (31 Dec.) with John Good- 
win [q. V. j on universal redemption. On 
2S Bm, 16t)0 on act was passed appointing a 
commission 'for the better piopafiation and 
preaching of the gospel in WMes, and redress 
of some grievances.' Powell was one of 
twenty-five ministers by whose approbation 
and recommendation the commissioners were 
to proceed ; the commission was to last for 
three years from 26 March 1660. At the 
bead of the commission and the director of 
Its policy was Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) 
p V,] ; hut no one was more active than 
’owell in the business of displacing clergy 
nr alleged incompetence, and substituting 
ritan preachers, often unordained. Walker, 
o_ analyses the proceedings of the com- 
sion at great length (rdying, however, 


on Griffith, without noticing Powell’s tracts 
in reply), thinks it proof of the sufficiency of 
the sequestered clergy that they were 
duates. Baxter, who regarded Powell as ' an 
honest injudicious zeolov was yet of opinion 
that the clergy whom he displaced were ‘all 
weak, and bad enough for the most part.’ 
Towards the end of 1661 Powell (and Oral 
dock also) was commanding a troop of horae 
under Harrison in the north (ffi. 39 Nov, 
1651). On 11 June 1662 Powell issued a 
challenge to discuss with sny minister in 
Wales the two points of ordination and sepn< 
ration. The challenge was accepted on 
18 June by George Griffith [q. v.] in a Latin 
letter, to which Powell returned (19 June) 
an answer in very halting latinity. The dis- 
cussion come off on 28 July. Each published 
his own account of it, and maimed the victory. 
It seems a^eed that Powell showed no fam- 
liarity with the academic mode of disputation. 
On the expiry of the commission he re- 
turned to London, As a republican he 
strenuously opposed the recognition of Crom- 
well ns lord protector, and on the very day 
when the lord protector was proclaimed 
(Monday, 10 Dec. 1663), preaolung in tha 
evening at Blackfriare (%b. xliv. 806), he de- 
nounced the proceeding. He was taken 

£ l Dec.), with Christopher Beake [q. v.l, 
fore the council of state at Whitehall, 
([where he preached to the people while woit- 
ingin the anteroom), and detained in custody 
for some days. Being released (24 Dec.), ha 
preached in a aimilai atrain in me afternoom 
of C^stmos day at Christ Church, Hew- 
gate, and on order for bis arrest was issued 
on 10 Jan. Betuming to Wales, he drew 
up (1666) a ‘testimony’ (printed in TaimoB, 
iv. 380) against the usurpation, which was 
signed by three hundred persons. Bor this 
he was apprehended at ^erbeohon, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and brought before Major-gene- 
ral James Berry [q, v.l at Worooster. Berry’s 
letterto Cromwell (21 Nov. 1666; TnintnoB, 
iv. 228) shows that he did not think Powell’s 
'testmony' meant more than the relieving 
of his consoience. Powell had preached 
four times at Worcester ' very honestly and 
soberly,’ had dined wilffi Beiry, and been dis- 
missed under^romiseto appear when sent for. 

The leco^ition of Cromwell’s new position 
made a division among the Welsh indepen- 
dents. Cradock drew up a counter-address, 
which was signed by 768 persons, and pre- 
sented to Cromwell, This may account in 
part for Powell’s somewhat sadden transition 
to the bratist section of the independents. 
By 24 Beb. 1664 be was nmoited as preaidi- 
ing against the baptism of infanta, yet in the 
same year he emphasised his differences with 
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tie 'labaptised people,’ led in Wales by Jolm 
Jlylea [q- ▼•] 0 “ ^ Ttuiloe writes 

ofto M ‘lately rebaptised, and se^ eral other 
of his party-’ The presumption is that he 
«8 baptised by Henry J eesey [ji. t.] ; he oer- 
teinly adopted Jeasey’s view or baptism, not 
maiongit, with Jlylea, a term of eommunion. 
At baptism he used imposition of hands; he 
pt^edthe ceremony of anointing, for the 
Kstoration of the sick. Toulmin errs in sup- 
po 5 mg him to hare become a seventh-day 
{St. The change in his views made no 
fiTnimition of his popularity; his open-air 
preachings were largely attended ; the alarm 
of the authorities was excited by the con- 
currence of persons disaffected to Uromwell’a 
poternment, but the suspicion that Powell 
^edto be a leader of insurgents was ground- 
less. His republicanism was of iJie theo- 
cratic type, and in this sense he was a fiith- 
naaiWy man; but he took no part in the 
stogies of practical politics, 

Wood reports that m 1067 Powell was at 
Osfoid, preaching onWedneadayj 16 July, 
ia All Samts’ Church, and denouncing Henry 
Hickman [j. v.l for admitting that the church 
ofBomemightheatruechui'ch. This agrees 
inthhishiographer’sremark that ha reckoned 
papery the ' common pnhlio enemy of man- 
£md;’ hut it hardly consists with Wood's 
statement, on the authority of M. LI. (i,e. 
Martb Lluelyn [q. v.]), that Powell ' was 
rranl to say that there were hut two sorts of 
people that had religion, viz. the gathered 
(hurches and the Bom. catholicks.’ 

PoweU is said to have been the Hi'st non- 
conformist who got into trouble at the Be- 
Etoration. There was nothing sgalust him 
but his peaching ; and his preaching, in 
edition to its irregularity, gave offence hy 
its theocratic tone, which was intenreted as 
tending to sedition. As early as 28 April 
1660 ha was awasted at Goitre by a company 
of soldiers. It is said that he was warned 
of his arrest by a dream, and refused to take 
measures for Ids escape. He was taken to 
Welsbpool, Montgomerysbire, and thence to 
Shrewsbury; after nine weekn' imprisonment 
he was liberated by an order of the king in 
counciL Twenty-four days later he was 
agm arrested on the warrant of Sir Matthew 
Price, high sheriff of Montgomeryshire, for 
refuting to abstain from preaching. '^%n 
brought up at the assizes he ol^eoted to the 
oaths of allegianoe and supremacy, on the 
ground that these oaths were meant for 
papists, Hence he was sent back to prison, 
and shortly afterwards summoned before the 
privyooundl. lie was not actually brought 
before the council, but committed to the 
Pleet, where he lay for nearly two years in 


rimd condnemeiit, under offensive conditions 
wmeh impaired his hedth. On 30 Sept. 1002 
[ hewasremovediWithColonelN'athanielEieh, 
to Sonthsea Castle, near Portsmouth, Here 
he was confined for fit e years. After the fall 
of Olarendon (SO Aug. 1667) he sued fiar a 
writ of habeas corpus, andobteJned his release 
by an order in council (November 1067), 
Nine months later he started&om Bristol on 
a peaching tour in Wales, and was arrested 
at Merthp Mvil, Glamorganabire, and con- 
veyed to Oatdiff. On 17 Oct. 16C8 he was 
examined at Cowbiidge, Glamorganehirc, on 
a charge of icregular preaching, and com- 
mitted (SO Oct.) to prison. Re refused to 
take the oaths of aUmonce and supremacy, 
and objectml also to the ceremony of swear- 
ing on the Bible. Undei a writ of habeas 
corpus he was sent to London on 16 Oct., 
and appeared at the common piece on 22- 
23 Oct, Though the legality of the pro- 
ceedings against him was not sustained, he 
was committed to ‘ Haroone House, then 
the Fleet pieon, Lambeth,’ where he ended 
hie da^. mis con&iement does not seem to 
have been strict ; he was allowed to preaeh 
in the prison, 'many being admitted to hear 
him,’ and he appare to Mve been let out 
occasionally on parole. He died on 27 Oct. 
1670, and he was burled in BunhiU Fields, 
where a monument (not now extant) was 
erected to hie memoiy, hearing an epitaph 
written by Edward Bagsbaw the younger 
[q . 7 .] His constitution was atrong, ‘ a bo^ 
of steel,’ according to his biograper. No 
ortrait of him is known; an ‘elogy’ by 
. M. (John Myles P) speaks of his ‘ stature 
mean,’ and says he ‘ died dhildless.’ He was 
twice married. His first wife was the widow 
of Paul Quarrel of Fresteign, Badnorshire. 
According to Griffith, she h^ been a ‘walk- 
ing pedlsr' of ‘hot-waters.’ His second wife, 
Catherine (baptised 20 Oct, 1638), youngest 
child of Colonel Gilbeit Gerard of Otewood, 
Cheshire, governor of Chester Castle; she 
survived mm, and married John Evans, by 
whom she became the mother of John Evans, 
D.D. [g. V.]; she wasliving inl706, Thomas 
Uardcaetle [q. v.] married her sieter Anne. 

Though not a man of learning, PoweU, 
according to his biographer, was ' weU read 
in history and geography, a good natural pH- 
losopher, and skilled in physic.’ Some of 
these acquirements belong to the last ten 
years of & Ufe, when he ‘turned his prison 
mto an aoadsmy.’ He wrote little, but lie 
style is fotmble and earnest, and very tem- 
perate in manner, Eis forte was preaching, 

‘ I would not,' he says, ‘ neglect, for the prmt- 
ing of a thousand books, the preachmg of 
one sermon,' His services were sometimes 
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rolonged to seven hours’ length. He pro- 
ablv Sid not sanction, conjoint singing, but 
is said to have been ‘ excellent at extempore 
hymns.’ Noted lor the fearlessness of his 
reproofs, his habitual tone was tender rather 
than denunciatory, and his sermons were 
filled with vivid illustration drawn ficom 
familiar life. He was deficient in power of 
organisation, and (though himself a frequent 
visitor from house to house) he relied too 
much on preaching as a means of evangelisa- 
tion; but there can he no doubt that the effect 
of Ins worh was in the direction of moral 
improvement and practical religion. His 
use of travelling preachers anticipated and 
probably suggested GeorgeFox’semployment 
of the same agency. He was a generous 
entertainer, especially of the poor, beeping 
open bouse for his friends, and telnng them 
he had ‘ room for twelve in his beds, a hun- 
dred in his boms, and a thomand in Ms 
heart .’ A fifth of Ms income he devoted to 
charity. His seal bore a skeleton, seated on 
the tree of life, holding in the right hand a 
dart, in the left an hour-glass. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Scripture’s Concord; 
or a Uatechisme,’ &o,, 1616, 8vo ; 6th edit., 
1663, 8vo; 1878, 8vo (this was translated 
into Wdsh, with title ‘ Cordiad yr Is^th- 
yron,’ 1047, 8vo). 2. ‘ God the Father Mori- 
ned,’ &e., 1049, 4to; Snd edit., 1660, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Truth’s Conflict with Error,’ &c., 1660, 
4to (contains tho disputation with. Goodwin, 
fromtheshorthandotJohnWeeks). 4. ‘Christ 
and Moses Excellency,’ &o., 1660, 8vo (the 
second half is a concordance of Scripture 
promises). 5. ‘ Three Hymnes,’ &o., 1650, 
8vo (one 1^ Powell). 6. ' Chnst Exalted,’ 
&c., 1661, 8vo. 7. ‘ Saving Faith . . . Three 
Dialogues,’ &c., 1651, 8vo (in Welsh, same 
year, with title ‘ CanwyU Ckist’). 8. ‘ The 
Challenge of on Itinerant Preacher,’ &c., 
1662, 4to. 9. ‘ A Narrative of a Disputa- 
tion between Dr. Griffith and . . , Powell, ’ 
&c., 1668, 4to. 10. ‘ Spirituall Eneriences,’ 
&c. ; 2nd edition, 1653, 12mo. II. ‘ Hymn 
sung in Christ Church, London,’ &c., 1654, 
4to. 12. ‘ A Word for God,’ &c., 1666, 8vo 
(in Welsh, same year, with title ‘ Gair tros 
Dduw '). 13. ‘ A Small Curb to the Bishops’ 
Career; or Imposed Liturgies Tried,’ &c., 

1660, 4to. 14. ‘ Common-Prayer-Boob no 
Divine Service,’ &c., 18C0, 4to; enlarged, 

1661, 4to. 16. ‘ nB3 IBIS, or the Bird in 
the Cage, CMrping,’ &c., 1661, 8vo; 1662, 
Svo. 16. ‘TheSufferer’sCateeMeme’J’Woon). 
17. ‘ Brief Narrative concerning the ftooeed- 
ings of the Commissioners in Woles,’ &c. 
(w oos), 18. ‘ Sinful and Smless Swearing’ 
(Wood). Posthumous were: 19. ‘An Ac- 
count (ff . . . Conversion and Ministiy,’ &o., 


1671, Svo (with impended hymns and other 
pieces). 20. ‘ A New . . . Concord.ince of 
the Bible,' &c., 1671, Svo; 1673, 8vo (finished 
by N. P. and J. F. [James Fitten ?], See., com- 
mended to tho reader by Bagshaw and Haid- 
castle, and in the second edition by Joha 
Owen, D.D. (1616-1683) [q. v.]) 21. ‘A 
Description of the Threotbld State . , , 
Nature, Groce, and Glory,’ &o., 1073, Svo. 
22. ‘ The Golden Sayings,’ &o., 1675? bioad- 
sheet, edited by J. Conniers. 23. ‘Divina 
Lore,’ &c., 1682 (Eees). ‘ The Young Ifrna 
Conflict with the Devil,’ 8vo, attributed to 
Powell by Wood, is more likely by Thomaa 
Powell (h 1675) [see under Powdll, Tno- 
5tAS, 1572 P-16S6 ?]. 

Specimens of Ms extempore hymns are 
given in the ‘ Strena ’ and elsewhere ; some 
hava been translated into Welsh by D. Ei- 
chazds; although they ore rhapsodical md 
want finish, they have an interesting heating 
on tho development of modern hymnody. 
The editions of the Welsh New Testament 
and Welsh Bible, 1664, 8to, were brought 
out by Powell and Cradock. 

[The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasor Povell, 
1671, is attributed by Bichord Baxter to Edwmd 
Bag&huw the younger. Wood questions this on 
no good ground; it inSudes Foweff’s autobio- 
graphical account, and has been reprinted by the 
KoUpoufl Tract Society, and in Howell’s Hist, 
of the Old Baptist Church at Olcbon, 1887. A 
Griffith’s throe pamphlets — ^Mercurius Cumhio- 
Britaunicus, I6a2, Strena Vavasoiiensis , . .A 
Hue and Cry after Mr. Vavasor Powoll, 1681, 
and A True aud Perfect Belation, 1664— ere 
criticised in Vavasoris Examen et Furgamen, 
1864, by Edward Allen, John Griffith (16227- 
170U j [q. V.], Janies Quarrell, and Charles Llo}d, 
A Winmng-Sheet for Mr. Baxter’s Dead, 1686, 
contain!, an able estimate of Fowell’s chaidetei; 
Cal. of State Fapeis (Dom.), 1660, pp. 123 seq.; 
Wood's Athenoe Oxon. (Bliss), iii. Oil seq.; Be. 
liquioe Baxterianm, 1606, iii. 72 ; Walker’s Suffe> 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, i. 147 seq. ; Calamy’s 
Church aud Dissenters compared as to Persecu- 
tion, 1719, pp. 46 seq.; Crosby’s Hist, of the 
Baptists, 1738, i. 217 seq.,3736eq.; ThuilooStats 
Papers (Birch), 1742 ii. 03, 116 seq.; iU. 262; iv, 
228, 378, 380 ; Feck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1770, 
ii. 507 eeq.; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
1803, iii. 617; Bichaid’s Welsh Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, 1820, pp. 141 seq. (an exceUent ac- 
count) ; Neal's Hist, of Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, 
iv. 108 seq., 411 seq., v. 128 seq.; Life, by T, 
Jdckeon, 1887 ; Becords of Broadmead, Bristol 
(Haneeid Enollya Soc.), 1847, pp. 108 seq., 115 
seq., 616; Ormerod’s Chesbire (Helaby), 1882, ii, 
182; Bees’s Hist. Plot. Nonconf. in Wales, 1883, 
pp. 85 seq., 07 seq,, 146 seq., 611 seq.; Jeremy’s 
Presbyt. Fund, 1886, p. 110; Palmer’s Nonconf. 
of Wrexham (1889), pp. 28, 55 ; B. H. Williams's 
Montigomeryshire Worthies, 1894.] A. G, 
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POWELL, WILLIAM (1735-1769), 
actor, -w-as liom in 1735 in Hereford, and 

educated at tUe gramiupa: school of that city 
and at Christ’s Hospital, London. Sir Ro- 
hert Ladhrooke, a distiller, then president 
of the latter institution, took him as appren- 
tice into his counting-house, and formed, 
jafs Walpole, so high an estimate of hia 
abilities as to have contemplated making 
him a partner. Ladhrooke strove vainly, 
bo-wever, to keep the youth from amateur 
theatricals, going so far even as t o suppress one 
spouting club in Doctors’ Commons of which 
Powell had become a member. Once out of 
his indentures, Powell married, in 1769, a 
Miss Branston, For a while longer he re- 
mained in Ladhrooke's office. Charles Hol- 
land (1733-1769) [q.v.],howaver,introdueed 
himtoSarrick, who, wearyingofthare buffi he 
had sustained and anxious for foreign travel, 
sought on actor able to fill hia place during 
Ms absence. An absurd rumour was emrent 
at the time that he was Garrick’s son. 
Having been carefully coached by Garrick, 
Powell made his first appearance on any stage 
at Drmy Lane on 8 Oct. 1763 as PhUoater 
in an alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play executed by Oolman. Great interest 
was inspired by what was indeed an auda- 
cious dftWt. Powell had, however, ingra- 
tiated himself with Lacy and Cohnan, who 
were left in command. The latter carefully 
superintended hia rehearsals, while Garrick 
from abroad sent him letters overflowing 
with sensible and practical advice. The ex- 
periment proved a brilliant success. _ The 
audience, in spite of the cynical depreciation 
of the actor by Foote, received PoweU with 
raptures, standing up to shout at him. So 
remarkable a triumph bred much aunoyance 
and jealousy, and for a while embroiled 
Powell with his friend Holland. Hopkins 
tbe prompter says in his diary 'a greater 
reception was never shown to anybody.’ 
Powell’s sslary, arronged by Garrick for 31 . 
a week, was at once raised to 81 ., and after a 
timetol2i. Full of hope and energy, Powell 
shrank from no efforts, and played during 
bis first season Jaifier, Posthumus, Lusig- 
nan, the king in the ' Second Part of King 
Henry IV ; ’ OastalLo in the ‘ Orphan,’ Lord 
Townly, Alexander the Great, Publius Ho- 
ratiua in the ‘Homan Fatherj’ OtheUo, 
Eton in the ‘ Orphan of China,’ Sir Charles 
Haymond in the ‘Foundling,’ Dumont, Shore 
in ‘Jane Shore,’ Leon in ‘Eule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Oroonoko^ Henry VI 
in ‘Hichard III,’ and Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ 
He was not, of course, equally successful in 
aU these characters. In some he ranted, and 
mothers he whined. In Leonatus, says Hop- 


kins, he stamped with his feet imtil he ap- 
peared like a madman | in Alexander he was 
‘ very wild and took his voice too liigh ; ’ in 
Leon he was ‘ queer enough; ’ and in Lu- 
signan he ‘ spoke much too low, and cried too 
much.’ On the whole, Hopkins approved 
of him. Hopkins chronieles that Powell 
was warmly applauded, and states that the 
king sent Lord Huntington to thank him for 
the entertainment he supplied. Best proof 
of all, the receipts were up to the best Gar- 
rick days. In the season of 1764-5 Powell 
was seen as Lothario in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ 
Orestes, King Lear, Herod in ‘ Mariamne,’ 
and Leontes ; and played on 24 Jan. 1765 the 
first of his few original parts as LordFrank- 
land in the ‘Platonic Wife’ of Mrs. Griffiths 
The extent and duration of his popularity 
ended by making Garrick uneasy and jealous. 

Garrick accordingly reappeared in the 
season of 1766-6, and took from Powell a few 
characters, such as Lusignan, Lothario, and 
Leon. Powell added to lus repertory Monesea 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Aleonor in ‘Mahomet,’ King 
John,andAntonyin‘ All for Love;’ played 
either Agamemnon or AehiUes in ‘Hemic 
Love,’ and was on 20 Peh. 1766 the originaJ 
Lovewell in the * Clandestine Marriage.' 
The following season, his last at Drury Lane, 
saw Powell as Phooyas in the ‘ Siege of Da- 
mascus,’ Jnsonin ‘ Medea,’ andsomeifiioraeter, 
prohahly Don Pedro, in the ‘False Friend,’ 
Powell played also three original parts: King 
Edward in Dr. Franklin’s ‘Earl of Warwick 
18 Dec. 1766 ; Lord Falbridge in Oolman^ 
‘English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767; and 
.®neas in Heed’s ‘ Dido.’ In 1767 Powell 
joined Harris, Rutherford, and Cohnan in 
purchasing Eioh’s patents for Ooveut Gar- 
den. Powell was at this time bound for three 
years to Drury Lane under a penalty of 
1,0001,, which, as his shore of the purchase- 
money was 16,0002., he could afford to pay. 
The price of his share was, however, bor- 
rowed from friends. On the opening night 
he spoke, 14 Sept. 1767, a rhymed pro- 
logue by Whitehead, and on the 16th played 
Jiffier. His new eharaoters wore Chorus in 
‘ King Henry V,’ Homeo, Sir William Dou- 
glas m the ‘ En^sh Merchant,’ Hastings, 
Seiolto, Geoi«6 BainweU, Oakly, Bajazet, 
Horatius in the ‘ Roman Father,’ Don Felix 
in the ‘Wonder,’ Macbath, and Hamlet; 
and he was on 29 Jan. 1768 the ori^al 
Honeywood in the ‘Good-natured Man.’ 
Powell lived at this time in a house adjoin- 
ing the theatre, and provided with a iUrect 
access. In the fiexee quarrel which broke 
out during the season among the managers, 
leading to legal proceedings and a fierce 
polemic, Pow^ sided with George Cohnan 
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the elder [q.^.], whom he had heen the meane 
of bringin^nto the association, against Harris 
and Eutherford. In his last season he played 
Ford in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ .11- 
win in the ‘ Countess of Salishniy,’ Young 
Bevil in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ and was, 3 Deo. 
17U8,the original Cyrus in Hoole’s ‘ Cyrus,* 
and, 18 .Tan. 1769, the original Courteney in 
Jfrs. Lennov’s ‘ Sister.' On the closing night 
of the seison, 26 May 1769, he played Cyrus, 
being his last appeorance in London. 

.It an early date Powell had become an un- 
exampled favourite in Bristol, where, at the 
Jacob s Well Theatre, on 13 Aug. 1761, he 
took his first benefit as Lear. On the erec- 
tion of the King Street Theatre, the founda- 
tion-stone of wmoh was laid on .30 Nov. 17 64, 
Powell became associated with two local 
men named Arthur and Clarke. The lease 
of the house was for seven years. On 30 May 
1766 it opened with the 'Conscious Lovers,’ 
fiiven gratia, with Powell as Young Bevil. 
The license not having been yet obtained, the 
entertainment was announced as a concert ; 
and the piece named and the ‘Citizen ,’ in which 
James William Dodd [q. v.] took part, ware 

f iven without charge. A prologue, written 
y G oiriek, was spoken by Powell. On 31 May 
1769 Powell made, in ttiia edifice, as Joffier, 
his last appearance on the stage. The fol- 
lowing day he caught cold, playing cricket. 
His i&iesB became severe, and King Street, 
in which, near the theatre, he lived, was 
barred by chains against carriages, by order 
of the magistrates. On Friday, at the request 
of his family and physician, the performances 
were suspended to avoid disturbing him, and 
on Monday, 3 July, at seven in the morning, 
he died. ‘ Eichard III ’ was given that even- 
ing, andHoUand, then manager, had to apolo- 
gise for the inability of the actors to play their 
parts. The audience voluntarily ^pensed 
with the closing farce. Powell was buried 
on the following Thursday in the cathedral 
church, Colman, Holland, and Clarke, with 
aU the performers of the theatre, attending 
the funeral, which was conducted by the dean. 
An anthem was sunghy the choir. On 14 July 
the ‘Eoman Father *Ws performed in Bristol 
for the benefit of Powell’s family, most of the 
audience appearing in black. An address by 
Colman was spoken by Holland, who did not 
long survive. A monument in the north aisle 
ofthecathedral, erected by his widow, has an 
epitaph, also by Colman. Powell’s wife made 
a d4hut as Ophelia in Bristol in July 1766, 
but did not reach London. She married, in 
September 1771, John Abraham Fisher [q. v.] 
Miss E. Powell appeared in Ireland, wWe 
she married H. P. Warren, an actor, and died 
as Mrs. Martindale in King Street, Covent 


Garden, in 1S21. jknother daiiphtur nia.iin ] 
Mr. White, clerk of the House of Comnio,i! 
and left daughters who were sharehold t.. in 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Powell was a worthy man, an entert,ainin'» 
companion, and an actor of high mark. Ib. 
was above middle height, .and, though rounil- 
I shouldered, well proportioned, and with au 
expressive countenance. His voice, which h > 
abused, was musical r.ather than powerful. 
It has been said of him that he hurst upon 
the stage with every perfection Init experience. 
His acting, as luxuriant as <a wilderness, had 
a thousand beauties and a thousand faulta. 
Di impassioned scenes tears came faster than 
words, choking frequently his utterance. 

A portrait of Powell, by Mortimer, as King 
John to the Hubert of Ilensley and the ‘ Jles- 
senger’ of Smith, is in the Mathews collec- 
tion in the Garrick Club, in which is a second 
portrait by an nnlcnown artist. There is an 
engraved portrait of him as Cyrus, and Smith 
mentions (Catalogue HaitonnS) other poi> 
traits by both Lawrenson and Pyle. 

[Lives of Powell are given in the Georgian lira, 
Ease’s Biogr. Diet., and in most dramatic com- 
pilations, while references to him ars abundant 
in the biographies of actors of the last oentuw. 
See more particularly Genest’s Account of the 
English Stage ; Manager's Notebook; Jenkins's 
Memoirs of the Bristol Stage ; Davies’s Life of 
Garrick and Dramatic Miscellanies ; Gilliland's 
Dr.amatic Synopsis audDramatic Mirror; Garrick 
Coneapondence; Murphy's Life of Garrick; Btr- 
nard’s Betrospections ; Eeed's Notitia Diamaticn 
piS.);Wilkin5on’sWanderiDgPatentep;Doaden's 
Life of Mrs. Jordan; O’Koeffe’BMemoirs; Doran’s 
Annals of tho Stage, ed. Lowe ; Victor's History 
of the Theatres ; Clark Enssell’s Bepresontntivo 
Actors; Thespian Dictionary.] J. E. 

POWELL, WILLIAM SAMDEL 
(1717-1776), divine, was bom at Colchester 
on 27 Sept. 1717, being the elder son of the 
Eev. Francis Powell, who married Susan, 
daughter of Samuel Eeynolds (d. 1694), 
M.P. for Colchester, and widow of George 
JoUond. Her eldest brother married Frances, 
daughter of Charles Pelham of Brookleshy, 
Lincolnshire, of the family of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and on the death, in 1760, of 
their son, Charles Beynolds of Peldon Hall, 
Essex, that estate, with other property in 
Little Bentley and Wix, in the same county, 
came to Powell (Mohaht, Essex, i. 419,447, 
408). He was educated at Colchester gram- 
mar school, under the Eev. Palmer Smj^hies, 
and admitted pensioner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 4 July 1734. In No- 
vember 1736 he was elected n foundation 
scholar, and he held exhibitions from his 
college in November 1786, 1736, and 1738. 
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His de^frees ■were B.A. 1738-9, M.A. 1742, 
B D. 17^9i '■ 26 Marci 

1740 he -was admitted as fellow of St. JoWa. 

In 1741 Powell became private tutor to 
diaries Townshend (second son of Viscount 
To wnshendj, afterwards chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. At the end of that year he was 
oidained deacon and priest , and was presented 
on 13 Jan. 1741-2 by Lord Townshend to the 
rectory of OolHrk in Norfolk In 17 42 he re- 
turned to college life, and, after reading lec- 
tures for two years as assistant tutor, was 
promoted in 1744 to be principal tutor, and 
Mted in 1745 as senior taxor of the university, 
IVhile he was at Cambridge his chief friends 
rrereBalguy and Hurd. Mason, who was then 
on undergraduate at St. John’s, refers in a 
contemporary poem to ‘ gentle Powell's placid 
mien.’ On 3 Nov, 1760 he became a senior 
fellow of his college, and in 1761, when he had 
inherited the property of his cousin, he quitted 
Cambridge and took a house in London; hut 
he did not re^n his fellowship untU. 1763. 

"While at Cambridge Powell twice pro- 
voked a serious controversy. There was printed 
in 1757, and reprinted m 1768, 1769, and 
1772, a sermon, entitled * A Defence of the 
Subscriptions required in the Ohurch of Eng- 
land,’ which ha had preached before the 
university on Commencement Sunday. He 
contended that the articles were general and 
indeterminate, and ‘ left room for improve- 
ments in theology,’ These views were much 
criticised by partisans on both sides, Powell’s 
chief avowed opponent being Archdeacon 
illackhume, who published severe ‘ Bemarks ’ 
upon the sermon m 1768 (cf. MnanLiiT,X^e 
of Mrs, Jebb, p. 69). 

Powell’s second controversy was of a per- 
sonal character. The Lucasian professorship 
was vacant in 1760, and among the candi- 
dates were Edward Waring of Magdalene 
College and William Ludlam of St. John’s 
College. As some evidence of his qualifi- 
cations for the post. Waring distributed a 
portion of his ‘ Miscellanea Analytica,’ and 
to serve the interests of Ludlam, a member 
of his own body, Powell attacked it in ‘ Ob- 
servations on the First Chapter of a Book 
called " Miscellanea Anal^^ica ” ’ (anon.), 
1760. To a reply by Waring, Powell retorted 
in on anonymous ‘ Defence of the Ohserva^ 
tioss,’ which Waring answered in a ‘ Letter.’ 

On 26 Jan. 1766 PoweH was unani- 
mously elected master of his old foundation 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
spent the rest of his days ' in great splendour 
and magnificence.’ There were numerous 
competitors for the post, hut he was hacked 
by the influence of the Dulce of Newcastle 
(Gbat, Worhs, ed, Qosse, iii. 190). Hurd con- 


gratulated him on owing the election to his 
own merit (EtTiVEET, Zife of Surd, p. 93). 
Powell had been admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 16 March in the previous 
year. In the following November he suc- 
ceeded to the vice-tmancellorship of the 
university, and in December 1766 he was 
appointed by the crown to the archdeaconry 
of Colchester. In 176S he claimed the col- 
rectory of Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight, worth 600i. per annum, which was in 
the (ration of the master, and resigned the 
benence of OoUdrk. The fellows disliked 
this act, hut their indignation was somewhat 
mitigated by Powell’s gift of 600f. to the so- 
ciety, when it was intended to rebuild the 
first court and to lay out the gardens under 
the care of ‘ Capability ’ Brown. Through the 
watchfulness with which he guarded the 
corporate revenuee and the strictness of his 
discipline the C(}llege secured the leading 
position in the university. In its first year he 
established college examinations, drawing up 
the papers himself (cf.WoBuswoBTE, ScholeB 
Aeade7nicea,-^'p, 354-6), and attendingthe exor 
minations in person. But he opposed with 
vigour the proposition of Dr. Jehh that annual 
examinations of the whole university for all 
students in general subjects should he esta- 
hliehed. An anonymous pamphlet, ' An Ob- 
servation on the Design of establishing 
Annual Examinations at Cambridge,’ 177^ 
is ascribed to him, and it provoked nnm Mrs. 
Jehh ‘A Letter to the Author.’ He helped 
several undergraduates with the means of 
completing their course, and, at his own ex- 
pense, he bestowed prizes ; hut he did not 
allow any student, whatever his year might 
he, to pass without e.xamInation in one of the 
goroels or the Acts of the Apostles. He him- 
splf attended chapel without a break through 
the whole yea;^ at six o'clock in the morning. 
His manners, however, were 'rigid and un- 
bending.’ 

About 1770 Powell had a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and he died in his chair, from a fit of 
the palsy, on 19 Jon. 1776. He was buried 
inthectnlege chapel on 26 Jan., the anniver- 
sary of his election as master, and over his 
vault was placed a flat blue stone, mth an 
epitaph byBalguy. He was unmarried, and 
left me proper^ to his niece, Miss Jolland, 
who lived with him. F or his sister, Susanna 
Powell, with whom he could not a^ee, an 
annmty of 160?. was provided. She Decame 
matron of the Chelsea Hospital, and died at 
Colchester in August 1796. He bequeathed 
1,000?. to Dr. Ba^y, and the same sum for 
equal division between six fellows and four 
memhere of his college. His hooks were left 
to four of the fellows. 
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Besidps tlip'works mentioned above, Powell 
wrote: 1. ‘The Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on E'^perimental Philosophy’ (anon.), 1740 
and 1753. 2. ‘Discourses on Various Sub- 
jects,’ 1776; edited by Dr. Balguy, who sup- 
plied an outline of Lis life. They were 
reprinted, with the discourses of the Rev. 
James Fawcett, B.D., by T. S. Hue;hes in 
1832, and .an interestinpr account of PowolTs 
career wa.s prefixed. The discourses were 
s<Lidb> BishopWatson to have been ‘written 
with great acuteness and Iniowledge.’ Two 
letters by Powell are in Nichols's ‘ Dluatra- 
tions of Liter.ature,' iii. 312-16, one in Ni- 
chols’s ‘Literary Anecdotea,’iil.232 (cf.Niiw- 
COOLD, Memoir of GoAf re]) Goodman, App. L.) 

[Gent. ll.ig. 1775 p. 47 , 1785 pt. i. pp. 290, 
339; Baker’s St. John’s Coll. (^. Mayor), i. 
805, 307, .323, 329-30, ii. 1012-78; Halkettnnd 
Laing's Pseud. Lit. iii. 1767, 1778; life by 
B.ilguy, 1780 ; Lo Neve's Fasti, ii. 344, iii. 610, 
6 13, 603 ; Carthcw’s Launditch Hundred, iii. 
74; Blaekburne’s 'Works, v. 612-31 ; Nichols's 
Lit. Anccd.i. 506-84, ii. 293, iii, 231-2, iv. 306, 
viii. 604, ix. 437 ; 'Wordaworth’s Social Life nt 
XJniversitics, pp. 335-43 ; "Wordsworth’s Soholse 
Academicte, pp. 362-4.] IV, P. C. 

POWBB., HENRY, M.D. (;i623-1668), 
physician and naturalist, bom in 1623, was 
matriculated at Cambridge, as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College, 16 Dec. 1641, and ^aduated 
B.A. in 1044. He became a regular corre- 
spondent of Sir Thomas Browne (1603-1682) 
fq.v.^on scientific subjects, and writing to 
him from Halifax, 13 June 1646, he says : 
‘ My yeers in the University are shott up to 
a midle bachelaut-shippe, which height of a 
graduate I am sure ought to speake him 
indefective in any part of philosophy ’ (Sloane 
MS. 3418, f, 94). He graduated M.A. in 
1648, and M.D. in 1656. It apjpears that he 
practised his profession at Haliiax for some 
time, but he eventually removed to New 
Hall, near EUand. Power was elected and 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society 
1 .Tuly 1663, he and Sir Justinian Isham 
being the first elected members of that 
body (Thomsoit, Stat. of the Moyal 80 c. 
append, iv. p. xxiii). He died at New HaU on 
23 Dec. 1668, and lies buried in the church 
of All Saints, IVakofield, where there is a 
brass plate to his memory, with a Latin in- 
scription, on the fioor in the middle chancel 
(Sissoif, Church of Wakefield, p. 41). 

His only published work is: ‘Experi- 
mental Philosophy, in three Books : contain- 
ing New Experiments, Microsopicol, Mer- 
curial, Magnetical. With some Deductions, 
and Probable Hypotheses, raised from them, 
in Avouchment and Illustration of the now 
famous Atomical Hypotbesia,’ London, 1664, 


Ito (actually published in 100.3). The ur. 
face is dated ‘ from New HaU, near Ilalli. 
fax, 1 Aug. 1661 .’ _A copy, with the author's 
manuscript corrections and additions, is in 
the British Museum (Sloane MS. 1318), 

He left the following works in manii- 
script : ‘ E.xpariments recommended to him 
by the Royal Society,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 
10; ‘A Course of Ohymistry,’ Sloane lis] 
490, art. 2 ; ‘ Chymia Practioa, 1669,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 17 ; ‘ Copies of 
Letters to and from him mostly on Chemi- 
cal Siibiecta, and some Anatomical Observa- 
tions,’ Sloane MS. 132G, art. 2 ; ‘ A Physico- 
onatomical Histoiy,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art. 
12 ; Memorandum Books, 7 vols., Sloane MSs! 
1351, 1363 - 8 ; ‘ Epitome, seu chronica' 
rerum ah orhe coiidito gestarum,’ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 1 ; ‘ Experiments and subtel- 
ties,’ Sloane MS. 1334, p. 8 ; ‘ Analogia inter 
alphabetum Hebraicum et Musiciim, Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 3 ; ‘The Motion of the Earth 
discovered by Spotts of the Sun,’ Sloane 
MS. 4022, art. 3 ; ‘ Experiinenta Merourialia,’ 
Sloane MSS. 1333 art. 3, and 1380 art. 20 ; 
‘Essay on the World’s Duration,’ Sloane 
MS. 2279, art. 3 ; ‘ Experiments with the 
Air-pump,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 11} ‘Mi- 
croscopical Observations, 1661,’ Sloane MSS. 
1380 art. 16, and 4022 art. 11 ; ‘ Magnetical 
Philosophy, 1069,’ Sloane MSS. ISm), art. 
18 ; ‘ Physico - mechanical Experiments,’ 
Sloane MS. 1380, art. 19 ; ‘Hydragyral 
periments, 1663,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art, 21 ; 
‘Subterraneous Experiments, or Observa- 
tions made in Cool Mines, October 1662,' 
Sloane MS. 243, art. 56 ; ‘ Theatium botoni- 
cum,’ Sloane MS. 1343, art. 4; ‘Poem in 
commendation of the Microscope,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 16 ; ‘ Some Objections 
against Astrology,’ Sloane MS, 1326, art, 6, 

[Addit. Mg. 6878, f. 83 ; Ayscough’s Cat. of 
pp. 676, 763, 664, 670. 678. 723, 821; 
Boyle’s Works, 1744, v. 343; Gent's Hist, of 
Rippon (Journey, pp. 18, 14); Sir T, Browne’s 
Works (Wilkin), iv, 626 ; HalliwsU’s Scientiflo 
Letters, p. 91 ; Lupton's Wakefield Worthies, 
pp. 149, 150; Wright's Antiquities of Halifix, 
p. 171.] T. 0. 

POWER, JOSEPH (1798-1868), libra- 
rian of the university of Cambridge, son of 
a medical practitioner at Market Bosworth, 
Leic^tershire, was born in 1798, He was 
ad^tted pensioner at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, on 21 March 1817. He graduated 
B.A. in 1821, when he was tenth wrangler, 
and _M,A. in 1824. Ho was elected f^w 
of his college in 1823 (19 Dec.), and served 
the ofiice of dean; hut, os there was no 
vacancy in the tuition, he removed in 1829 
to Trinity HaU, where he became fellow on 
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21 Feb., one of the two tutors, and lecturer. 
In the same year he was proctor. In 1841 
ht returned to his former college, and was 
re-elected fellow on 2 Jan. In 1845 he was 
0 candidate for the office of librarian of the 
.luiversity, vacant by the resignation of the 
iftv. J. Lodge. His opponent was the Rev. 
V. ,T. Smith, M.A., fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, an e.vtremely hai-d-working 
and industrious person. Power, on the 
other hand, though able, was known to he 
fund of literary ease. It was remarked, there- 
fore, that the senate had to choose between 
work without Power, and Power without 
work. Power beat his opponent by 812 votes 
to 240. He resigned the office on 13 Feb. 
1&U4. In 1856 he was presented by Clare 
College to the vicarage of Litlington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which he held till 1866, when 
the same patrons presented him to the rectory 
if Birdbrook, Essex. He died there on 
7 June 1868. 

Power kept up his study of mathematics, 
and continued to write upon them till late 
in life. He was also an accurate scholar, 
and a thorough master of both the theory 
md the practice of music. His geniality, 
love of hospitality, and wide interests made 
him a universal favourite. 

He contributed the following papers to 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
fwhical Society: ‘A general Demonstration 
ofthe ftinciple of virtual Velocities,’ 1827 ; 
‘ATlieory of Rasiduo-capillary Attraction,’ 
1834 j ‘Inquiry into the Causes which led 
to the fatal Accident on the Brighton Rail- 
way, 2 Oct. 1841,’ 1841 J ‘ On the Truth of a 
certain Hydrodynamicol Theorem,’ 1842; 
‘ On the Theory of Reciprocal Action between 
the Solar Rays and the different Media by 
wldch they are reflected, refracted, and ab- 
sorbed,’ 1864. To these may he added ‘In- 
^ly into the Cause of Endosmose and 
Exosmose,’ British Association Report, 1833, 

[Cambridge Gfradnati and Calendar; Royal 
Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers ; private informa- 
tion.! L W. C-K. 

POWER, LIONEL (jf. 1460 P), com- 
poser and writer on musical theory, is men- 
tioned among fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury composers by John Hothby [q. v.], in 
his ‘Dialogus in Arte Musica,' a manu- 
script preserved in Florence, and quoted by 
Mordot and incorrectly by Goussemoher, 
who read ‘ Iconal ’ for ‘ Leonel.’ Among the 
curious manuscripts in the volume once be- 
lon^ng to the monastery of the Holy Cross, 
WAtham, and now in the British Museum 
CLansdowne MS. 763), is a tract on musical 
theory, entitled ‘ Lionel Power of the Cordis 

■vox,, svi. 


of Musike.’ This work contains the rudi- 
ments of extempore descant, and thereby fur- 
niihes evidence of the existence of such a 
j practice in early times. It describes the laws 
I of harmouical combination adapted to the 
state of music as far back as the reign of 
, Henry IV [Hawzins, Uiitovy qf 
' edit. i._ 248, 265). Both Buniey and Haw- 
kins give extracts from Power’s manuscript. 

Of manuscript music by Power there are in 
the ‘ Liceo Filarmonico ’ of Bologna, Codex 37 : 

1 1. ‘SSalve Regina ;’ 2. 'Alma lledemptoris 
and 3. ‘ Are Regina,’ They ore respectively 
si^ed ‘Leonell Polbero,’* ‘Leonelle,’ anil 
‘ Leonel’ ( Amssos). Several pieces by Leo- 
nell Anglicus are preserved in Codices 87 
and 90 of the cathedral chapter-books of 
Trent, and a ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ by Power appears 
on a flyleaf of a Sarum gradual in Brit. 
Museum Lansdowne MS. 462, fol. 152. 
Other music by him is in the Este Lihrary 
in Modena. 

[Authorities cited; MS. H.aglidbe(!chia, Ro. 
xix, 36 ; Baberl's Bausteine fiir Mosikge- 
achichte, i. SB, 93 ; information from Mr. 
Davey.] L. M. M 

POWER, SiK MANLEY (1773-18261, 
lieutenant-general, born in 1778, was son of 
Thomas Bolton Power, esq. , of the HUl Court , 
near Russ, Herefordshire, by Ann, daughter 
of Captain Comey. His great-grandfather, 
John Power (d. 1712), had married Mercy, 
daughter of Thomas Manley of Erbistock, 
Denoighslure. Manley’s first commission as 
ensign in the 20th foot was dated 27 Aug. 
1783, when he was apparently between nine 
and ten years old. He was promoted to he 
lieutenant in 1780, and captain of an inde- 
pendent company in 1793, Transferred to 
the 20th foot cn 16 Jan. 1794, he was pro- 
moted major in that regiment in 1799 and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1801. 

Power saw much active service. After 
spending two years (1795-7) in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, he served with the expedition 
to Holland in 1799 ; afterwards went to Mi- 
norca in 1800, and, with his regiment, joined 
in Egypt, in 1801, the force commanded 
by Sir Ralph Ahercromhy [q.v.]_ He was 
mesent at the siege and capitulation of the 
French troops at Alexandria. On 25 Oct, 

1802 he was placed on half-pay, hut from 

1803 to 1805 acted os assistant adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards. On 6 June 
1805 he was made Beutenant-colouel of the 
S2nd foot, and became colonel in the army 
in 1810. He took part in the Peninsular 
war, serving with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army m Spain till 1813, when he was 
promoted major-general. He was then at- 
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taclieil to the Portuguese array under Gene- 
ral lieresford, and commanded a Portuguese 
brigade at the bat ties of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
IKivelle, and Ortbes. For bis services he re- 
ceived a cross and clasp, and Tras made 
loiiebt-eommander of the Portuguese order 
of the To-wer and Sword. The honour of 
KC.B. was conferred on him on 2 Jan. 1815. 
lie subsequently served on the staff in 
Cauoda, and held the office of lieutenant- 
governor of Malta. He died at Berne, 
Switzerland, on 7 July 1826. 

Power married, first, in 1802, Sarah, 
daughter of J. Coulson, by whom he had a 
son Manley (1808-1857) ;'the latter became 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding the S-lth 
regiment. He married, secondly, in 1818, 
Anne, daughter of Kinmmill Evans, colonel 
in the Grenadier guards, of Lydiart House, 
Monmouthshire. His eldest son by her, 
Kingsmill Manley Power (1819-1881), was 
captain in the 9th and 16th Lancers, and 
served with distinction m the Gwalior and 
Sutlej campaigns. 

[Army Lists ; Bttrfce’s Linded Gentry ; treat. 
Mog. 1820, ii. 183-3 ; Eoyal Military Calendar, 
Ui. 312.'| 17. B-t. 

POWEB, MAEGUEBITE, afterwards 
CorsTESS OE Biessinoiok (1789-1849). 
[See Blessixotox] 

POWEB, Mtss MARGUERITE A. 
(1615P-1&67), was a daughter of Colonel 
Power, and niece of Marguerite, cmratess of 
Blessington [q. v.] She spent much time 
with her aunt, and after the break up at 
Gore House in April 1849, Miss Power end 
her sister accompanied their aunt to Paris. 
Mi-s Power wrote a memoir of Lady Blessing- 
ton, which was prefixed to Lady Blessington's 
novel, ‘ Country Quarters,' published in I860 ; 
it is reprinted in the 'Journal of the Con- 
versations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington,' 1893. 

From 1851 to 1857 Miss Pow'er edited the 
' Keepsake.’ In 1860 she published a poem, 

‘ Virgmia's Hand,’ dedicated to John Forster. 
It is a story told in poor blank verse, and 
evidently written under the influence of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ Landor, how- 
ever, highly praised Miss Pow’er's poetical 
efforts, especially a poem written by her in 
Heath's ‘ Book of Beauty.’ Her last pub- 
lication was an account of a winter’s resi- 
dence in Bg^t, entitled ' Arabian Days and 
r Rays firom the East,’ 1863. It 
d to Janet and Henry Ross, with 
vyed at Alexandria." Miss Power 
^ng illness, in July 1867. She 
'hshed woman, possessing cou- 
al attractions and some sense 


‘ of humour (cf. Hale, HooA 0 / Memories 
pp. 404-6). 

I Her works, other than those alrea^ men- 
I tioned,are: 1, ‘Evelyn Forester: aM'oman’s 
Sto^,’ 1866. 2. ‘The Foresters,’ 2 voh. 
I 3. ‘ Letters of a Betrothed,’ 1868. 4. ‘ ^'ellv 
Carew,’ 1869, 2 vols. 6. ‘ Sweethearts and 
I Wives,’ 1661, 3 vols., 2nd edit. She aha 
contributed to the ‘ Irish Metropolitan Mags 
zine,’ ‘ Forget-me-not,’ and ‘ Once a Week.’ 

[AlUhons's Diet, of Engl. Lit. p. 1167; 
Hadden’s Countess of Blessington, ii. 393; 
CfBunoghue's Poets of Ireland, p. 208 ; Q-ent. 
Mag. 1867, ii. 266.] E. L. 

POWER, RICHARD, first Eabe or 
Tiroxb (1630-1690), was the eldest son of 
John, lord de la Power of Ourraghmore, co, 
"Waterford (patent in Lodoe), who died in 
1661, by his wife Ruth Pyphoa. About the 
time of his eldest son’s birth, John, lord 
Power, became a lunatic, and this afilie- 
tion seems to have been the means of pre- 
serving the great family estates. Richard’s 
mother died when he was about twelve yeais 
old, and his grandmother, Mrs. Pyphoe, ob- 
tained protection for her daughter's children 
on the ground of their fathers lunacy, and 
consequent innocence of the rebellion of 
1641, The lords justices and council directed 
that no one should molest the CuiTSghmoie 
family, and when Cromwell came to Ire- 
land 'he issued an order on 20 Sept, 
setting forth that Lord Power and his family 
wore ‘ taken into his special protection.’ None 
of the Powers were excited from pardon in 
the Cromwellian Act of Settlement, but thiy 
I were impoverished by the war, and in the 
, spring of 16-54 they received a grant of 20*. 
a week. They wei'e threatened with trans- 
I plantation to Connaught in that year, but 
' were respited after inquiry ; and Colonel 
Richard Lawrence [q. v.Tcertified on 16 Julj 
that ‘ my Lord Power "hath been in a dis- 
temper, disabling him to act at aU, and that 
his son Mr. Richard Power hath ever de- 
meaned himself inoffensively that ever I 
beard, having killed tones and expressed 
much forwardness therein, and never acted 
anything against the authority that I heard 
of' (copy at Giirteen). The family were 
classed as recusants, hut there was no for- 
feiture. In 1656 Richard’s sister Catherine 
(d, 1660) was appointed his guardian. About 
three years later she married John Fitzgerald 
of Dromana, when she and Richard prayed 
that another gnardian might he appointed. 

raghmore, oucl Richard was ^I.pf for 00 . 
Waterford in the Irish parliament of 1660. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
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his father next year, and his brother-in-law, 
Janies, Lord -Unesley, was elected to fill his 
seat in the House of Commons. The new 
Lord Power was made governor of the county 
and city of Waterford, and had also a com- 
pany of foot; but the pay was often inaiv 
rear", and tradesman suffered (Zfist. ilfiSiSi, 
ftmm. 10th Eep. App. v. pp. 82, 98). In 
June 1068 it was falsely reported that Ed- 
mund Ludlow was going to attack Limerick 
at the head of a French army. Ormonde took 
precautions, and Orrery, as lord president of 
Jlunster, ordered Lord Power to have his 
militia in readiness. In 1C69 he had a grant 
of forfeited lands which belonged to various 
persons of the name of Power, He pur- 
chased other forfeited property at Dungar- 
van for 6001. 

In May 1873 Power made a hold stroke to 
nnite theCurraghmore and Dromana estates 
by matiying his ward and sister's daughter, 
(Catherine Fitzgerald, to his eldest surviving 
BOE John. Catherine was about twelve years 
old, and her cousin about seven, but Arch- 
bishop Sheldon allowed a marriage ceremonr 
to ho performed before him in Lamhetn 
Chapel. InOetoherLoid Power was created 
Earf of Tyrone and Yiaeouiit Decies ; the 
last was the title formerly borne by the Fitz- 
geralds, and was now given by courtesyto the 
child-bridegroom. In May 1676 Catherine 
appeared again before Sheldon, and, in the 
presence of a notary and other witnesses, 
solemnly repudiated the contract into which 
she had Wore been eurprised. Doubtless in 
connection with this business Tyrone now 
left Ireland suddenly without the lord lieu- 
tenant's license, which he was obliged to have 
as ‘a peer, a prisj councillor, governor of 
the county and city of Waterford, and go- 
vernor of a foot company.’ Catherine Fitz- 
gerald continued to live for a time under 
charge of Tyrone’s father-in-law, Lord Angle- 
sey, out on Easter evel8778heleft his house, 
and was married the same day to Edward 
Tilliers, an officer of the blues, and eldest son 
of the third Viscount Grandison. Chancery 
proceedings followed, and Tyrone was forced 
to give up the title-deeds of the Dromana 
estate. 

In March 1678-9 infonnation was laid 
before the lord lieutenant and council by an 
attomey, Herbert Dourke, to the efifecl that 
Tyrone was implicated in treasonable prac- 
tices. Bourkehad been on friendly terms 
with Tyrone, but they had subsequently 
quarrelled, and Tyrone had sent him to 
prison for an old assault on aamith. Bourke 
was acquitted, and declared, with some ap- 
pearance of probability, that the charge was 
trumped up to punish him for revealing ihe 


earl’s treasonable talk. Bourke’s charges, 
I after enquiry, were remitted to the king's 
I bench. Tyrone had to find bad, and was ex- 
! eluded from the castle and the council-board 
untU the case could he heard. Tyrone was 
indicted for a treasonable con^iracy at the 
Waterf ird assizes in August W9, and again 
in March 1C80, John Keating [q. v.] presid- 
ing on both occasions. Both grand juries 
ignored the bills ; the whole stay was ridi- 
culous, end of any plot there was no real 
evidence (H. Ilth Eep. App. ii. n. 219). 

Tyrone, who had not been discuarged from 
bail, was brought to England before the 
end of 1680 ; his impeachment was decided 
on by the Ilouae of Commons, and he was 
locked up in the gatehouse. Unimportant 
evidence was given by Thomas Sampson, 
Tyrone’s late steward (ii.) On 3 Jan. 1681 
the earl petitioned the House of Lords, set- 
ting forth the loyalty of his family for nearly 
five hundred years, and his adherence to the 
protestant religion. He asked to have all 
informations against him brought ftom Ire- 
land, and to be sent before a grand jury, and 
to be dischaiged of all civil actions during 
his imprisonmeut. Or he was willing, if 
allowed, to prosecute the conspirators against 
his Efe. Parliament was dissolved a fort- 
night later; the reaction then began, and 
' the plot ’ was blown to the four winds. Three 
earls and the eldest son ofanother gave their 
bail at the beginning of 1681 for Tyrone’s 
appearance at the opening of the next session 
of parliament, and he was allowed to return 
to Ireland. He ivrote to Dartmouth within 
a month of Charles IPs death to eay that he 
was ready to wait on the new king, although 
' his late prolix suft’erings, owing to malicious 
contrivers against him, disabled him from 
appearing before his majesty suitable to the 
cW'acter he has the honour to bear’ (ii, 

?*yrone '8 protestantiam did not survive the 
accession of James II. He became a colonel 
of a regiment of foot, was made a privy 
councillor in May 1680, and in I 687 re- 
ceived a pension of 3007. He was lord lieu- 
tenant of the county end city of Waterford. 
On 12 Sept, 1886 the viceroy Olaraidon 
wrote to Eoohester: 'Lord Tyrone came to 
me yesterday morning, and nas continued 
with me all the time of my being at Water- 
ford (three days); but not one other of the 
Eoman catholic gentlemen have been with 
me, nor any of the merchants,’ According 
to King (xviii. 11), Tyrone reported that 
Waterford Cathedral was a place of strength , 
and therefore not fit to be trasted in the 
hands of piotestants. He was one of the 
twenty-four aldermen elected for the city 
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Trlien James had suppressed the old cor- 
poration and granted a new charter. He 
sat as a peer in the Irish parliament held on 
7 May ln89, after the abdication, the chief 
business being to attaint most of the protes- 
tant landowners. Tyrone's regiment was 
one of seven which formed the garrison 
of Cork when Marlborough attacked it in 
September 1690. He and Colonel Rycaut 
negotiated the capitulation, which averted an 
assault. The garrison of about four thousand 
men became pri-oners on 28 Sgpt. Having 
evidently levied war against William and 
Mary, he was charged with treason, and 
lodged in the Tower by order of the privy 
council dated 9 Uct . There he died on the l4th, 
and on 8 Xov. he was buried in the ancient 
parish church of Farnborough, Hampshire, 
the resting-place of his father-in-law Angle- 
sey. Both vault and rerister are still to be 
seen, the words * in woollen ’ being omitted 
in the entry of Tyrone’s burial, lie under- 
went outlawry in Ireland, but this was re- 
versed in his son's time. There is a picture 
of a man in armour at Curragbmore which 
is supposed to be a portrait of this earl. 

Tyrone married in 16d4 Dorothy Annes- 
ley, eldest daughter of Arthur, first earl of 
Anglesey [q. v!j He was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, John, lord Decies, who 
died a bachelor in 1693 at the age of twenty- | 
eight, after having gone through the form , 
of marriage when he was seven. John is 
the hero of the Beresford ghost story on 
which Scott founded his fine ballad of the 
‘ Eve of St. John ’ ( Ulster Journal of Archm- 
logy, vii. 149). He was succeeded by his 
brother James, who left one daughter, Lady 
Catherine. She become the wife of Sir 
Marcus Beresford, and from this marriage 
the Marquis of Waterford is descended. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed.ArcIid.ill; Jacobite 
Narratire kuorrn to Macaulay as Light to the 
Blind, ed. Gilbert; Carte's Life of Ormonde; 
Archbishop King’s State of the Protestants under 
James 11; Smith’s Cork; Arthur, Earl of Essex's 
Letters, 1770; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 
chap, xri.; D’Alton’s Irish An^ List of James II, 
rol. ii. ; Eennett’s Hist, of England, vol. iii. ; 
Irish Commons’ Journal, 1660; authorities cited 
in text. See also the article on Archbiehop 
Oltveb Fi,UHXBr. Count He la Poer of 
Gorteen-le-Poer, co. Waterford, who olaime tbe 
barony of Le Poer, created in 27 Hen. VHI, has 
kindly ^ren access to his mannscript collcccione 
concerning the Power or De la Poer family, j 

H, H*Xi. 

POWER, TYRONE (1797-184^, Irish 
comedian, whose full name was William 
Grattan Tyrone Power, was bom near Eil- 
macthomas, co. Waterford, on 2 Nov. 1797, 


His father was a member of a well-to-do 
Waterford family, and died in America be- 
fore Tyrone was a year old. His mother 
Marie, daughter of a Colonel Maxwell, who 
fell in the American war of independence, 
settled, on her husband’s death, in Oardifl,’ 
where she had a distant relative named Bird, 
a printer and bookseller. On the voyage 
from Dublin she and her son were wrecked 
off the Webh coast, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. Power may have served an ap- 
prentice^ip to Bird’s printing business id 
Cardiff. Bird was printer to the local theatre, 
and seems to have introduced Power to the 
company of strolling players which, to the 
great grief of his mother, he joined in his 
fourteenth year. He was handsome and well 
made, and creditably filled the r61e of ' a 
walking gentleman.’ In 1816 be visited 
Newport, Isle of Wight, and became en- 
gaged to Miss Gilbert, whom be married 
in 1817, at the age of nineteen, his wife 
being a year younger. After appearing in 
various minor characters he undertook, in 
1818, at Margate, tbe part of a comic Irish- 
man, Looney Mactwoler, in tbe ‘ Review.’ 
His first attempt in the part, in which he 
was destined to make a great reputation, was 
a complete failure. Want of success as an 
actor led him at the end of the year, when hh 
wife succeeded to a small fortune, to quit tbs 
stage. He B]ient twelve months ineffectively 
in South A&ica, but returned to England 
and tbe stage in 1821. He obtained small 
engagements in tbe London tbeati'es, and in 
1824 made a second and somewhat success- 
ful attempt in Irish farce as Larry Hoola- 
gan, a drunken scheming servant, in tbe ' Irish 
valet. In 1826, while filling small roles 
at Covent Garden, his opportunity came. 
Charles Connor [q. v.], the leading Irish 
comedian on the London stage, died suddenly 
of Moplexy in St. James’s Park on 7 Oct. 
1826. At the time he was fulfilling an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. Power was 
alloted Connor’s parts as Serjeant Milligan in 
‘ Returned Killed,’ and O’Shaiiglmessy in the 
‘One Hundred Pound Note.’ Ilis euccest 
was immediate. Henceforth he confined 
himseff to the delineation of Irish character, 
in which he is said by contemporary critics 
to have been superior to Connor, and at least 
the equal of John Henry Johnstone [q.v.J 
He appeared at the Haymarket, A&luhi. 
and Covent Garden theatres in London, ful- 
filling long engagements at 1001. and 1202. 
a week, and he paid annual viflits to tko 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, where he was always 
received with boundless enthusiasm. Be- 
tween 1833 and 1886 he made a tour in 
America, appearing in the principal towns 
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and cities, and repeated the visit in 1837 and 
1803. 

Power’s last appearance on the London 
stage was at the Haymarket on Saturday 
erring, 1 Aug. 1810, when he filled the 
roles of Captain O’Cutter in the ‘ Jealous 
"Wife;' Sir Patrick O’Plei^o,A.D.0.,inthe 
‘Irish Ambassador;’ and Tim More (a tra- 
relling tailor) in the ‘ Irish Lion.’ He was 
announced to open the Haymarket sea- 
son on Haster Monday, 12 April 1841, in his 
own farce, ‘ Born to Good Luck, or the Irish- 
man’s Fortune.’ 

Meanwhile he paid a fourth visit to 
Amerien, in 1840, in order to look after soma 
property he had purchased in Texas, and 
3,000/. he W invested in the United States 
Bank, which had stopped payment. On 
11 March 1841 he left New York on the re- 
turn voyage in the President, the largest 
steamer then afloat. There were 123 persons 
on board. The steamer was accompanied 
by the packet ship Orpheus, also bound for 
Liverpool. On the night of 12 March a 
tempest arose and raged during the whole of 
Saturday the 13th. Before the break of 
dawn on Sunday the 14th the President dis- 
appeared, and no vestige of her was after- 
wards recovered. Power was forty-four 
vears old at the date of the disaster. He 
left a widow and four sons and three daugh- 
ters. His eldest son. Sir William Tyrone 
Power, K.C.B., some time agent-general for 
N^ew Zealand and author 01 various books 
of travel, «till survives. His second son, 
Maurice, went on the stage, and died sud- 
denly in 1849. 

Tyrone Power was about five feet eight 
inches in height ; his form was light and agile, 
with a very animated and expressive face, 
^ht complexion, blue eyes, and brown hedr, 
ife was best in representations of blundering, 

ood-nntured, and eccentric Irish characters ; 

ut his exuberant, rollicking humour, and 
his inexhaustible good spirits he infused into 
every comedy and farce, however indifferent, 
in which he acted. 

On his return to London, after his first 
tom in America in 1830, he published ‘ Im- 
pressions of America,’ in two volumes. He 
had previously published three romances — 

‘ The Lost Heir ’ (1880), ‘ The Gipsy of the 
Abruzzo’ (1831), and ‘The King’s Secret’ 
(1831). He also wrote the Irish farces, ‘ Bom 
to Good Luck, or the Irishman’s Fortune;’ 

' How to pay the Bent ; ' ‘ O’Flannig^ and 
the Fairies;’ ‘Paddy Oarey, the Boy of 
Clogheen ; ’ the Irish drama ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Eve, or the Orders of the Bay ; ’ and a comedy 
entitled ‘ Married Lovers,’ all of which he 
produced himself. 


Powle 

[In Webb’s and other notices of Puu er Us has 
been confused with a contemporary actor, Tho- 
mas Powell, who, bom at Swansea and there 
brought up as a compositor, achieved some suc- 
cess in bis lifetime in the delineation of Irish 
character, and assumed the name of Tyrone 
Power. The real facts of the genuine Tyrone 
Power's Irish origin and early li fe were set out in 
a full biography of him by his friend J. W. Calcraft, 
manager of the Theatre Boyal, Dublin, in the 
Dublin University Magazine for 1862 (vol. xl.) 
See also B. K. Webster's Acting National Drama, 
vol. ii. ; Thomas Marshnll's Lives of the most 
celebrated Actors and Actresses.] M. MacD. 

POWEKSOOURT, Visconifr (d, 1634). 
[Sob WnfaFiBLn, Sib Bioh.abd.] 

FOWIS, titular Bnnss of. [See Hbb- 
bbbt, 'Wii.i.iam, 1617-1690 ; Hebbubt, 
WiMJAM, d. 174S.] 

PGWIS, Mabquises of. [See Hebbebi, 
William, first MARunis, 1617-1690 ; Hbb- 
BEBT, William, second Mabuttis, d. 1745.] 

POWIS, second Eakl of. [See Heb- 
BEBT, Edwabd, 1786-1848.] 

POWIS, WILLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1836), wood-engraver, born in 1808, was re- 

f arded as one of the best wood-engravers in 
is day. Some cuts of great merit by him 
are in Martin and WestaU’s ‘Pictorial Illus- 
trations of the Bible,’ published in 1833 ; in 
Scott’s Bible, edition of 1834 ; ' The Solace 
of Song,’ and other works. A very promising 
career was cut short by his death in 1886, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Cbatto and Jack- 
son's Treatise on Wood Engtaviiig (ed. 1861), 
p. 544 .] L. 0. 

POWLE. [See also Powell.] 

POWLE, GE 9 RGE (J. 1770). etcher 
and miniature-painter, was a pupil of Tho- 
ma 8 WorlidgB[q.v.],who 8 edelicateandhighly 
finished mode of etching he imitated, work- 
ing entirely with the drj; point. Worlidge’s 
series of plates from antique gems, issued in 
1768, was to a large extent the work of 
Powle. He at one time resided at Hereford 
and later at Worcester, where he was asso- 
ciated with Valentine Green, for whose en- 
gravings of Lady Pakington and Sir John 
Perrot be made the drawings, There he 
also came under the notice of John Berkeley 
of Spetchley, for whom he etched a portrait 
of Sir Robert Berkeley, the judge, and one 
of Berkeley himself in 1771. Berkeley, in 
hie letters to Granger, speaks highly of 
Powle’s character and skill. Bowie’s other 
plates^ which are not numerous, include por- 
traits of Thomas Belasyse, lord Fauconherg ; 
the Oomtesse de Grammout, after Lely, and 
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•Old Parr;’ two candle-light subjects, after 
Schalken ; and a plate in Pr, Hunter’s ‘Ana- 
tomy of the Gravid Uterus.’ Two anony- 
mous plates in Xash'a ‘History of Worcester- 
shire ^are evidently the work of Powle. He 
also scraped in mezzotint a portrait of Mrs. 
Woi'lidge, his master's third wife. Powle 
exhibited miniatures with the Free Society 
of Artists in 1764 and 1706, and with the 
Incorporated Society in 17(59 and 1770; but 
his works of this class are not identifleiL 
.Tames Ross of Worcester en^ved a set of 
views of Hereford from drawings by Powle. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of iUtists, 17 &O-ISSO; Smith’s British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits ; Granger Correspondence, ed. 
Malcolm, 1805 ] F. M. O’D. 

POWLE, HBNRT (1030-1692), master 
of the rolls and speaker of the Convention 
parliament, bom at Shottesbrook in 1630, 
was second son of Henry Powle of Shottes- 
brook, Berkshire, who was sheriff for Berk- 
shire in 1633, by his wife Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Herbert of Monmouth. His 
brother, Bit Richard Powle, was M.P. for 
Berkshire in 1660-1, was knighted in 1661, 
and died in 1678. 

Henry matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 16 Dee. 1616. He was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn on 11 May 1647, and became a 
barrister in 1654 and bencher in 1659. He 
first entered public life on 3 Jan. 1670-1, 
when he was returned for Cirencester to the 
Pensioners’ parliament. At the time he held 
property at W'illiamstrop or Quenington in 
Gloucestershire, and was usually described 
as of the latter place. Powle firk appeared 
in debate in February 1073, when he at- 
tacked Lord-chancellor Shaftesbury’s prac- 
tice of issuing writs for by-elections during 
the recess without the speaker’s warrant. 
As a result of the debate all the elections 
were declared void, 0 Feb. 1672-3 {Pari. 
Hist. iv. 610 ; Nobth, Ht(»nen,p. 66). Sub- 
sequently he opposed the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. He was not anxious to extirpate 
papists, ‘but would not has'e them equal to 
us/ To protestant dissenters he was willing 
to grant a temporary indulgence, but not to 
repeal all laws against them since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

Powlesoon fully identified himself with the 
opponents of the court. He declined to 
support the king's claim to the dispensing 
power. He promoted the passing of the Test 
Act in March. In the new session in Octo- 
ber Powle led the attack on the proposed 
marriage between the Duke of York and the 
Princess Mary of Modena, and the king at 
once directed a prorogation. But before the . 


arrival of black rod to announce it Powle's 
motion for an address was carried with ‘f-w 
negatives’ (Letters addressed to Sir Jhsiph 
Williamson, ii. 61). A week later another 
short session opened. _ Powle advised the 
withholding of supply till the grievances con- 
nected with papist favourites and a standing 
army were redressed, and he led the attack 
on the ‘ villainous councillors,’ assailing in 
particular Anglesey and Lauderdale (97 Oct. 
and 3 Nov. 1073, d>, ii. 60 ). Next year he 
speciaUy denounced Buckingham, and had 
a large share in driving him from ottice. In 
May 1677 he vigorously urged the wisdom 
of a Dutch alliance. When the commons 
sent an address to the king dictating such 
an alliance on 4 Feb. 1677-8, Charles indig- 
nantly summoned them to the banqueting- 
room* at Whitehall. After their return to 
the house Powle stood up, but Sir Edward 
Seymour [q. v.], the speaker, informed him 
that the house was adjourned by the king’s 
pleasure. Powle insisted, and the speaker 
sprang out of the chair and, after a strimgle, 
got away (Townsend, Hist, of the Soitv 
of Commons, i. 33). On their re-assembling 
five days later Powle declared that tlio 
whole liberty of the house was threatened by 
the speakers conduct. In May 1678, when 
Charles sent a message to the house to hasten 
supply, Powle once more insiisted on the 
prior consideration of grievances. Powle 
supported the impeachment of Danby, but 
in the agitation connected with the pre- 
tended discovery of the ‘ popish plot ’ betook 
no important part. 

He was returned for both Cirencester and 
East Grinstead, Sussex, in Charles’s second 

f arliament, which met on 6 March 1678-9, 
le elected to represent Cirencester. Sey- 
mour, the speaker chosen by the commou", 
was declined by the king. Powle denied 
that the king had such power of refusal, and 
moved nu address ‘ that we desire time to 
think of it,’ During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, ‘Seijeant Streek named Powle himself 
as speaker, but was not suffered to proceed, 
as it might mean a waiver of their rights.’ 
Finally, Serjeant Gregory was elected. The 
newporliamentmirsuedthe attack on Danby. 
‘ Lyttleton and Powle,’ says Burnet (ii. 82), 
‘ led the matters of the House of Commons 
with the greatest dexterity and care.’ Mean- 
while, Barillon, the French ambassador, 
anxious to render Danhy’s ruin complete, had 
entered into correspondence with Powle and 
other leaders of the opposition. Of Powle’s 
influence and abilities BarRlon formed a high 
opinion. ‘He is a man (Barillon wrote) fit 
to fin one of the first posts in England, 
very eloquent and very able. Our first coo 
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respondence came through Mr. [Ralph] Mou- 
tagWs means, but I have since kept it by 
own and very secretly.’ Powle, like Hnr- 
hord and Lyttle'ton, finally accepted a pen- 
sion from Barillon of five hundred guineas a 
rear (Damtmple, i. 381). 

' After Danby’s committal to the Tower 
end Charles’s acceptance of Sir William Tem- 
ple's abortive scheme of government by a 
new composite privy council of thirty mem- 
lers, Powle was, with four other commoners, 
admitted to that body on 21 April 1678. 
Four days later James, duke of York, wrote 
to Colonel George Legge, ' I am very glad 
to heare Mr Powel is like to be advanced, and 
truly I believe he wUl be firme to mo, for I 
look on him as a man of honour.’ To the 
new parliament, which was colled for Octo- 
ber 1679, Powle was returned for Cirencester. 
But parliament was prorogued from time to 
lime without ossembhng, and Powle, acting 
on Shaftesbury’s advice, retired &om the 
council on 17 Aprd, after Charles hod de- 
clared at a meeting of it his resolution to 
send for the Duke of York from Scotland 
(Ohmsthi, ii. 356). Parliament met at 
length in October 1680. Powle at once 
arraigned tbe conduct of the chief justice, 
ScToggg, who had just discharged the grand 
jury before they were able to consider Shaftes- 
bury’s indictment of the Duke of York. In 
the renewed debates on the Evclusion Bill 
Powle did not go all lengths. ‘The king 
(he urged) has held you out a handle, and I 
Would not give him occasion to say that this 
house is running into a breach with him.’ 
Yet in the proceedings of December 1080 
against Lord Stafi'ord, he took a vehement 
part (Eveltn, Diary, ii. 168-9). 

Alwough returned for East Qrinstead to 
Charles's Oxford parliamsnt (20 March 1680-1 
and 28 March 1681), Fowls thenceforth took 
little shore in politics till the revolution. 
The interval he is said to have spent in the 
practice of law. But he had other interests 
to occupy him. He was a member of the 
Royal Society, and was probably for part 
of the time abroad. At the revolution he at 
once gained the confidence of William III. 
On 16 Dec. 1G8S he and Sir Robert Howard 
held a long and private interview with the 
prince at Windsor (Clarendon Corresp. ii. 
■i;28). When William called together at St. 
James’s a number of members of Oharles IPs 
parliaments and common oouncilmen, Powle 
attended at the head of 160 former members 
of the House of Commons. On their re'turn 
to Westminster to consider the best method 
of calling a free parliament, he was chosen 
chairman. He bluntly asserted that ‘ the 
wish of the prince is sulficient warrant for 


our assembliug;’ and on the following morn- 
ing be read addresses to William, praying 
that he would assume the administration 
and call a convention. To the Convention 
parliament Powle was returned, with Sh 
Chi-istopher Wren, for the borough of New 
"Windsor, and he nas immediately voted to 
the chair over the head of his old opponent. 
Sir Edward Seymour (22 Jan. 1688-9). 

Powle's speech on the opening of the 
convention exercised much influence on the 
subsequent debates. As speaker, he con- 
gratulated AVilliam and Mary on their coro- 
nation, 13 April 1689, and presented to 
William the Bill of Rights on 16 Dec. 1689. 
Powle was summoned, with seven other com- 
moners, to William's first privy council, and, 
on the remodelling^ of rue judicial bench, 
whenHall was appointed justice of the king’s 
bench and Sir Robert Atkyns chief baron, 
Powle, on 13 March 1089-90, received the 
patent of master of the roRs (Foss, vii. 294). 
llis patent at first ran ‘ durante beueplacito,’ 

I hut on the following 14 June a new one was 
substituted, bearing the phrase ‘ quamdiu se 
bene gesserit ’ (LurrKELL, delation, ii. 140), 

So long as the convention sat, William 
constantly relied on Powle’s advice. When 
he laid down his office at the dissolution of 
February 1090, he was allowed, oven by his 
rival Seymour, to have kept order e.\cellently 
well. Powle was returned for Cirencester 
for William’s first parliament, which met on 
20 March 1689-90, out was unseated on peti- 
tion. Powle thereupon devoted himseu to 
hie duties as master of the rolls, and snccess- 
I fully claimed, in accordance with precedent, 
a writ of summons to attend parliament as 
an assistant to the House of Lords (Liirdd 
Journals, xiv. 578, 583), He spoke in the 
upper house in favour of the Abjuration Bill 
on 24 April 1690, yet wished the oath im- 
posed sparingly and only on office-holders. 
He died intestate on 21 Nov. 1^2 (Sist, 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. v. 139), and was 
buried within the communion-rails of Qnen- 
ing ton church, Gloucestershire, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. He is there 
described as master of the rolls and one of 
the judges delegates of the admiraJi^. 

Burnet said of Powle’s oratory, ‘"^Tien he 
had time to prepare himself he was a clear 
and strong speaker j ’ but Shaker Onslow de- 
precated the qualification, declaring ‘I have 
seen many of his occasional speeches, and 
they are all very good ’ (BuBirar, Oim Time, 
ii, 82). Powle’s nistorical, legal, and anti- 
quarian knowledge was highly esteemed. 
With the aid of John Bagfora, lie formed a 
large library of manuscripts and records. A 
few of these now constitute the nucleus of 
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the Lansdotfne collection in the British ilu- 
'eum (Ilisf, MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 3791. 
Other portions -were dispersed, and were for 
a time in the possession of Lord Somers, Sir 
Joseph Je^ll, and Philip, earl Ilardwielie. 
Powle’s arms trere placed in the window of 
the Rolls chapel and also of Lincoln’s Inn 
hall (see Zei/reater Correspondenee, Camden 
Soc., iii-iv). His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved by J. Smith in 1688. 

Powle married, first, in 1659, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Lord Newport of High 
ErcaU. She died on 28 July 1672, and was 
buried at Quenington. His second wife was 
Frances, a daughter of Lionel Cranfield, first 
earl of Middlesex, and widow of Richard 
Sactville, earl of Dorset. By his first wife 
he left an only child, Katharine, who married 
Henry, eldest son of Henry Ireton [q. v.], 
the regicide, conveying to him the estates of 
( jnenington and Williamstrop (sea Ateiso, 
filouff'.terxhire, pp. 190, 322). Powle was 
subsequently invmved in lawsuits over the 
property of his second wife. 

[MacanUy's Hist, of England ; Ranke's Hist, 
rols. iv. and v. ; Retm-n of Moinhera (Fazl. 
Paper), 1878; Genealogist, vi. 78; Le Neve’s 
Pedigree of Knights, pp. 31-3 ; Ashmole's 
Bertehire, f. 167 ; Lansdowne MSS. 232, f. 41 ; 
Atkyn’s Gloucester, pp. 190, 321; Commons’ 
and Lords’ Journals; Dairymple's Memoirs of 
Great Britain, i. 337, 381 ; M<inmng’s Lives 
of the Speakers of the House of Commons, p. 
339 ; Calendar of Treaeurj Fimers ; Barnet’s 
Own Time, ii. 82, l-la ; Cook's Wst. of Parties, 
i. 32 ; Lansdovnie MS. 233, f. 41 ; Foss’s .fudges 
of England, vii. 294; Townsend'sHistoiy of the 
House of Commons, d, 33 ; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 
160 ; Cohbett’s Pari. Hist., passim ; Life of Sir 
Christ. Wren ; Lord Clarendon’s Diary in Cor- 
respondence of Clarendon and Rochester ; Ralph's 
Hist, of Engl. ; Luttrell’sBelation of State Afihirs, 
i, 297, 503, 509, ii. 14 ; Forneron's Louise de 
Eerontdle, p. 208 ; Mackintosh’s Revolution, p. 
571 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pp, 5, 31, 
12th Rep. vii. 176, 299, 13tb Rep. v. 190, 399, 
vi. 20; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury; Gray’s 
Debates (Camden Soc.); Letters addressed to 
Sir Joseph Williamson (Camd. Soo.); Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 1S8-9 j information from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach (Visconnt St. Aldwyn) and John 
Nicholson, librarian of Lincoln’s Inn.] W. A, S. 

POWLETT. [See Pattlet.J 
POWLETT, THOMAS ORDE, first 
Loan BoiTOJr (1746-1807). [See Okde- 

POWEEII.] 

POWNALL, ROBERT (1520-1571), 
protestant divine, bom at Barwick in So- 
merset in 1620, fied from England during 
Queen Meut’s reign. He wrote, in 1654, * A 
most Fruitful Prayer for the disputed Church 


of Christ, very necessary to be used of the 
Godly in theDaiesof Affliction, compiled bv 
R. P.,’ which was printed in John Bradford’s 
‘Godly Meditations,’ 1659. In July 1555hg 
translated (through a French version by Val- 
lerain Pullain) Wolfgangus MusouUus’i 
‘Temporysour (that is to saye, the Observer of 
Tyme, or he that chaungeth with the Tyne).’ 
(see SCEICKLER, Eglises du JRe/uge, iu. 12I 
18), to which he appended a rendering (also 
through the French) of CeUus Secundus 
Curio's ‘ Excellent Admonicion and Resolu- 
eion.’ In 1566 two other translations from 
the French by Pownall appeared, viz. ‘A 
most pithye and exceUent Epistol to animat^ 
all trew Christians into the Crosse of Christe,’ 
and Peter Duval’s ‘ Litell Dialogue of tb > 
Cousoktor comfortynge the Churche in hvr 
Afflictions, token out of the 129 Psahue' 
(14 July^ (cf. ib. i. 73, iii. 40; Bulletin 
de la SoeieU pour VHiatoire du Prot. 
vols. xhc, xx). He is doubtless the R. P. 
who published on 12 April 1537 ‘ Admoni- 
tion to the Towne of Callays.’ Later inthe 
year he was at "Wesel, and when the con- 
gregation of English exiles there dispersed, 
he accompanied Thomas Lever [q, v.] and 
three other English protestant ministers on 
a visit to their co-religionists at Geneva, and 
finaRy settled with Lever and his friends at 
Aarau in Switzerland in the autumn of 1637 
{Troubles at Frankfort, p. 186), On 6 Oct. 
1567 Pownall and seven of his companions 
wroto to BuUinger, thanking him for dedi- 
catmg to them a volume of Ms discourses 
{Original Letters, Parker 80c. i. 167). After 
the death of Mary, Pownall, with others, 
addressed a letter to the Noglish church at 
Geneva accepting that churcus proposal that 
aU English exiles should adopt a uniform 
attitude on points of disputed ceremonies 
(16 Jan. 1558-9). 

Returning to England, Pownall was or- 
dained priest by Grindnl on 1 May 1660, being 
thendescribedas'BgeddO and more’(STBTrE, 
Grmdal, p. 6^. He subscribed the articles 
of 1662 on 31 Jan. 1661-3 (SisyrE, Alnnafs,!, 
491 ). In 1570he was one of the sixpreocheis 
of the cathedral church of Canterbury 
(Stetpb, Parker, ii. 26), and from 1662 until 
his deathin 1571 he was rector of Harbledown 
in the Hundred of Westgate, 

[Tanner’s Bibl, Brit,-Hib.; FuRer’s Church 
Hist, iv. 106 ; Troubles at ^onkfort, pp. 175, 
180 ; Strype’s Annals, i. 164, 491, Parker, li. 25 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit, ; Hasted’s Kent, iii, 583,] 

W. A, S. 

POWNALL, THOMAS (1722-1805), 
known as ‘ Governor Pown8ll,^olitician and 
antiquary, was second son of ‘William Pow- 
ubU {d. 1731) and grandson of Thomas 
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Po-wnall of Barnton, Clieslilro. He is said to 
luT« been bom at Lincoln in 1722, and to 
have possessed property at North Lynn in 
NorfoUs. He was educated at Lincoln, and 
CTJd listed B.A. from Trinity Col We, Cam- 
hridn’e, in 1743. Soon afterward^ he ob- 
tiiined a place in the office of the board of 
trade and plantations, to which his elder 
brother, John Pownall, was secretary, and 
he speedily acqaired the confidence of his 
chiet, George jlontagu Hunh, second earl 
of Halifax [q. v,] On the nomination of 
Holifa-r’s brother-in-law. Sir Danyers Os- 
born, to the governorship of New York, Pow- 
noll was appointed his private secretary. 
Either then or at a later date he received the 
commission of lieutenant-governor of New 
.Tersey, the governor heing old and infirm. 
They sailed from Portsmouth on 32 Aug. 
17 . 53 , and arrived at New York on 0 Oct. ; 
but a few days later Osborn committed .sui- 
cide. The late governor’s papers were at 
once demanded hy the council of the pro- 
vince, hut Pownali refused to surrender them 
until the temporary successor had duly 
qualified, and imormed his superiors in Hug- 
land that he would permanently retain any 
secret papers. He remained in America, an& 
in June 1764 was a spectator at Albany of 
the congress of the commtBsioners of the 
several provinces in North America which 
was held fur the purpose of adopting some 
common measure of defence against li'rench 
aggression. It was at this congress that the 
proposition of taxin" the colonies was first 
put forward by the English authorities, aud 
to its meeting many politicians attributed 
the beginning of the subsequent revolution. 
Pownall himself on this occasion for the first 
time 'conceived the idea, and saw the neces- 
sity, of a general British union.’ 

lA.bout 1766 Pranlclin drew up, at the re- 
quest of Pownall, a plan for establishing two 
western colonies as ‘ barrier colonies ’ in 
North America (PjKAH'KLEr, fl'orkg, iii. 69J, 
and in Fehriury of that j ear'William Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, sent him to so- 
licit the aid of the colonies of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York in driving the 
French from the continent of America. His 
heart was in his vvork, for his policy was that 
of Pitt : to put an end to the strife in Ame- 
rica with France by depriving that coun^ 
of all its North American possessions. He 
obtained the assistance of the colony in the 
projected expedition against Grown Point, 
and took an acth'e part in forwarding the 
military operations. In January 1766 he 
went to England, but in tbe following July 
returned to America with Lord Loudoun, 
the new commander-in-chief of the military 


forces. Shirley had seemed to him to be 
deficient in vigour, and the new commander 
met with equal disapproval. Pownall again 
repaired to England, and in February 1757 
was appointed governor of Massachusetts, in 
place of Shirley. On 2 Aug. he arrived at 
Boston, where liis liberal views and his know- 
ledge of American afihirs made him at first 
very popular, and directed all his energies to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. On 
31 Aug. Belcher, the governor of New Jersey, 
died, and on the strength of his old commis- 
sion the duties were assumed by Pownall ; 
but in about tlwee weeks he returned to 
Boston, finding it impracticable to retain the 
administration of the two colonies at th^ 
same time. In Massachusetts he took into 
his confidence the popular leaders, hut this 
proceeding alienated from him the opposite 
party. He succeeded, however, in raising no 
less than sev'en thousand fighting men for tbe 
war, and he himself, in May 1759, commandeil 
an expedition to Penobscot river, where he 
bnilt a fort, closing against the French thL 
passage to the sea. His journal on thi- 
voyage is printed in the ‘ Blaine Historical 
Society Collections ’ (vol. v.) This expedi- 
tion secured for the states at the peace of 
17S2 * a large and valuable portion of terri- 
tory.’ But, with all his efforts, Pownall could 
not acquire the confidence of the old govern- 
ing class, and he did not escime calumny and 
ridicule from the firiends of Shirley, ’it is 
alleged that his habits were rather freer than 
suited the New England standard (Hilpsbtu , 
United States, ii. 476) j from his love of gay 
attire and social life he was called one of 
the stern puritans ' a fribble.’ HU vanity 
was undoubted, and he was saticUed by 
Samuel Waterhouse in proposals for a ‘His- 
tory of the Public Life and Distinguished 
Actions of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Brazen, 
in thirty-one volumes iu folio, by Thomas 
Thumb,'^ which were issued at Boston in 
1760. 

Pownall wished to retire from this irk- 
some position, and made application to Eng- 
land his own recall ; but the request was 
met in Nov'ember 1769 by hU appointment to 
the morelucrative and lessirksome positiouof 
governor of South Carolina, lie was still bent , 
however, on going to England, and on 3 <Iune 
1760 he quitted America, when the two 
branches of the legislature of Massachusotts 
showed their respect hy accoimanying him 
to tbe place of emharkalion. On hU arrival 
in London he resigned his colonial govenior- 
sbip, and during 1762 and 1763 he acted os 
director-general, or comptroller of the com- 
mUsariat, for the active forces in Germany,, 
receiving with it the rank of a colonel in the 
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irniT. Un the infonnation of a puhordinate 
Jie was accused, in No. 40 of Wilkes's ‘North 
Briton’ (o Match 1703), ‘ of passing inferior 
oats and falsifying the military accounts ; ’ 
but on the establishment of peace in 1763, 
the charges in the libel were investigated 
fit his own desire, and he was honourably 
‘icquitted. 

Pownall held liberal views on the connec- 
tion of England with its colonies, and was 
i staunch Iriend to the .kmerican provinces, 
lie explained his sentiments in his famous 
work on ‘ The Administration of the Colonies,’ 
1764, stating that his object was to fuse ‘all 
these Atlantic and American possessions into 
one Dominion, of which Great Britain should 
be the commercial center, to which it should 
be the spring of power.’ The loyalty of the 
colonies was in his opinion undoubted; but 
the settlers insisted that they should not be 
taxed without their own consent or that of 
their representatives. The true principles 
of commerce between Great Britain and her 
colonies were that they should import from 
Britain only, and send all their supplies to 
it 5 but he urged that to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Act of Navigation, and to give 
the colonies proper facilities for trading, 
British markets should be established ‘ even 
in other countries.’ In an appendix con- 
taining a memorial dated in 1766, and ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Cumberland, he 
dwells on the wondrous means of intercom- 
munication possessed by America through 
its noble rivers. The flr^t edition was 
anonymoux, but its successor, ‘ revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged,’ which came out in 
1766, bore his name, and was dedicated to 
GeorgeQrenville. The third edition appeared 
in 1766, and the fourth, which was again 
much enlarged and contained a new dedica- 
tion to the same statesman, in 1768. Pownall 
had forwarded to Grenville on 14 July 1708 
the draft of the dedication, and had received 
from him a letter reiterating his convictions 
on American affairs, and hinting that he 
should like it to he made clear that the 
views of the writer were not necessatll v those 
entertained by himself ( Grenville ^Papers, 
iv. 312-14, 316-19). The dedication allowed 
that they differed on several points, again 
urged the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country, hut with the limitation as 
to taxation, and insisted that the British 
isles and colonies were a grand marine do- 
minioHj and ought to he united into one 
* impeiium in one center, where the seat of 
government is.’ The fifth edition, in two 
volumes, is dated 1774, audit again appeared 
in 1777. The plan set out in the later issues 
for a general paper currency for America was 


drawn up hv Pownall in conjunction witk 
Eranklin ( Jtorif of Franklin, ii. 353-4), 

In the hope of carrying his political prin- 
ciples into practical action, Pownall was 
returned at a by-election on 4 Eeb. 1787 for 
the Cornish borough of Tregony, and sat for 
it throughout the next parliament of 1764. 
1774. From that date until 1 Sept. 1780 he 
sat for Minehead {Ahergarenny MSS . : 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. pt. vi. pp. 6-10; 
cf. CouRiXET, Pari. Sep. cf Commll, m, 
170-7). At first he allied himself with the 
whigSj but he would not accompany the 
American colonists any further than to op- 
pose any steps for the limitation of then 
liberty. From the beginning he announced 
that they would carry their opposition to 
taxation without representation to the ex- 
j tent of armed resistance. When the war 
' broke out he became an adherent of Lord 
North; and when Burke brought forward, 
in November 1776, hie conciliatory bUl, it 
was opposed by Pownall. But he displeased 
his new friends by insisting that England’s 
sovereignty over America had gone for ever, 
and by urnng his countrymen to circumvent 
the French by making a commercial treaty 
with the revolted colonists. In Februaty 
1778 he spoke against the employment of the 
Indians; he then laid before the ministry a 

E lan for ^eace, and at last (24 May 1780) he 
rought into the house a bill lai making 
peace with America. Pownall was of course 
derided as visionary; he was called by Tho- 
mas Hutchinson ‘ a man of parts, but runs 
away with strange notions upon some sub- 
jects’ (Diary, i. 303, 316), and it was urged 
that the support of such a tory would ruin 
the ministenal party (cf. Metmir of Josiah 
Quincy, Junr. pp. 20.5, 266-9 ; Hutohinsojt, 
Diary, \.2b\-, and FSANKtnr, Works,\.^- 
33), As a speaker he was inelfective, hut he 
took infinite pains to preserve his oratious. 
Many of them, and some with his own cor- 
rections, are in Cavendish's ‘Dehotes,’ and 
they were printed by Almon from his own 
manuscripts in hie 'Parliamentary Register,’ 
Pownall also assisted Almon in the twenty 
volumes of his ‘American Remembrancer.' 

About 1784 PownaU gave up his house at 
Richmond, and spent much of his time in 
traveUing. At_ the close of 1784 Joseph 
Crndock and his wife made the Pownalls' 
acquaintance in southern France, and notes 
of their travel are given in Gradock’s ‘Me- 
moirs’ (ii. 146, 178-97). Attacks of gout 
made him a frequent visitor to Bath ; he died 
there on 25 Feo. 1806, and was buried in 
Waloot church. An epitaph to his memory 
was placed in Waleot church by his widow, 
Pownall married, on 3 Aug. 1766, at Chelsea, 
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Hannah, relict ofSirEverdrdFawkenerfq.v.], 
bvwiiomshehad been left -with more children 
ttan money. A curious stoiy about her at- 
tempt to get a second husband is told bj- 
Grav (IPorts, ed. Gosse, iii. 33). At her 
d^ath on 6 Feb. 1 777, aged 51, a aaroophagiis, 
with a bombastic inscription by Pownall, 
was erected to her memory on the north side 
of the lady-chapel in Lincoln Cathedral. He 
married, on 3 Au^. 1784, as his second wife, 
Hannah, widow of Richard Astell of Everton 
House, Huntingdonshire. 

Pownall’s portrait, by Cotes, belonmiig to 
Lord Orford, was en^aved by Earlom in 
March and June 1777 (Smith, Portraits, i. 
355), and is reproduced in the ‘Magazine of 
American History ’ (svi. 409). A portrait, 
painted from the engraving by H. C. Pratt of 
Boston, was given to Pownalborough (now 
known ns Dresden) in Maine by Samuel J. 
Bridge. A second portrait was presented by 
Lucias M. Sarnnt in 1862 to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society (Pmeedwye, 1863-3, 
p. 17). Immediately after the revolution 
Pownall gave to Harvard College five hun- 
dred acres of laud for the foundation of a 
professorship of law (FEAHKiur, HorA-s, ix. 
491-3). 

Pownall was author of : 1. ‘ Principles of 
Polity, being tlie Grounds and Reasons of 
Civil Empire,’ 3 parts, 1762. The 6rst port 
was originally published os ‘ A View oi the 
Doctrine of an original Contract.’ The whole 
work was dedicated to the university of 
Cambridge, ‘in testimony of his filial regard 
to the pace of his education.’ 3. ‘Ad- 
ministration of the Colonies,’ 1764, and sub- 
guent issues. 3. ‘Of the Laws and Com- 
mission of Sewers ; ’ never published ; a few 
copies for friends. 4. ' Observations on his 
own Bread Bill;’ never published. The 
provisions of the act for regulating the assize 
of bread ore set out in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1773, pp, 406-6. There was pub- 
lished in 1774 a letter to Governor Pownall 
on ' the continued high price of bread in the 
metropolis.’ 6. ‘ Two Speeches of an Honour- 
able Gentleman on the late Negotiation and 
Convention with Spain,’ 1771, condeuma- 
tory of the proceedi^s. 6, ‘ Considerations 
on the Indignity suimred by the Crown ond 
the Dishonour to the Nation on the Marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland with an English 
Subject. _By a King’s Friend,’ 1773, written 
in an ironical strain. 7. 'The Right Interest 
and Duty of the State in the Anairs of tlie 
East Indies,’ 1773 ; 2nd ed. revised, 1781. 
8. A Memoir entituled Drainage and Navi- 
gation but one United Work, and on Ontfall 
to Deep Water the First and Necessary Step 
to it,’ 1775. 9 ‘Topographical Description 


of such parts of North America as are con- 
tained in the annexed Map of the Middle 
Dritish Colonies in North America,’ 1776. 
The original map, by Lewis Evans, came out 
at Philadelphia in 1766, and was dedicated 
to Pownall. The profits of the issue in 177G, 
which was edited by him, were assigned to the 
daughter of Evans and her children. In 1785 
he had prepared a second edition with very 
many additions, which wMsprobably identical 
with the copy sold at New York about 1866 
(Dbaxg, History qf Boston, p. 655). He 
meditated publishing a French translation 
for the benefit of we daughter of E\an9 
(PKAHKtiii, Works, s. 198-201). 10. 'A 
Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam 
Smith, being an examination of several 
points of doctrine in the “ Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations,’’ ’ 1776. He desired the 
appointment of a tutor in the universities to 
lecture on political economy. It was a very 
courteous letter, and Adam Smith addres-ed 
him a letter of thanks on his ' very great 
politeness’ (Oent. Mag. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 
831r-5 ; Rae, Memoir of Smith, p. 319 ). 
11. ‘Memorial addressed to Soverei^s ol 
Europe,’ 1780. A sery bad translation in 
French of a portiou of it, entitled ‘ PensSe* 
aur la revolution de rAmdrique-Unie.’ was 
publislied, through the influence of John 
Adams while at the Hague, at Amsterdam 
in 1781 j aud another translation by the 
AbM Needham appeared at Brussels in 1781. 
Stockdale brought out in 1781 a volume pro- 
fessing to he a translation of it 'into common 
sense and intelligible English,’ and this was 
also rendered into French. In 1783 Pownall 
caused the original memorial to be trans- 
lated into the same language. 12. ‘ Two 
Memorials, with an explanatory preface by 
Governor Pownall,’ 1782. IS. ‘Memorial 
to Sovereigns of America,’ 1783 ; a French 
translation was also published. 14. ‘ Three 
Memorials to Sovereigns of Europe, Great 
Britain, and North America,’ 1784. 16, ‘ Me- 
morial to Sovereigns of Eu^o and the 
Atlantic,’ 1803. Reviewed by Hugh Murray 
[q. v.] in ‘Edinburgh Review’ (ii. 484-91), 
where it is stated that his advice during the 
American crisis ' did honour to his character 
as a man and his judgment as a politician,’ 
bat had little efiect upon the minds of his 
countrymen. 10. ‘ Treatise on the Study of 
Antiquities as the Commentary to Historical 
Learning,’ 1782. This was the first part only ; 
the contents of the second and third parts 
were described, but they were never published. 
17. ‘ Proposal for Founding University Pro- 
fessorships for Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture,’ 1786. 18. ‘Answer to al^stter 
onthe JiittBorViti,’ 1780, 19. ‘Liveandlet 
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Lire, a treatise on the Hostility between the 
Manufacturer and Land-worker, with especial 
reference to the present contest between the 
Woollen Manufacturers and Wool-growers ’ 
(anon.), 1787. This provoked fromXorwieh 
‘Whilst we Li\e let us Lire : a short View 
of the Competition between the Manufacturer 
and Land worker,’ 1788. There was a hill 
impending in parliament for preventing the 
exportation of live sheep, wool, &c.,and much 
controversy ensued thereon. SO. ‘Hydraulic 
and Nautical Observations on the Currents 
in the Atlantic Ocean, with Notes by Dr. 
Franklin,’ 1787. 21. ‘Notes and Descrip- 
tions of Antiquities of theProvinciaEomana 
of Gaul, with an appendix on Homan Baths 
at Baden weiler,’ 1788. 22. ‘ An Antiquarian 
Eomance,’ 1 79.*». 23. ‘ Descriptions and Ex- 
lonations of Roman Antiquities dug up at 
ath in 1790,’ 1793. 24. ' Considerariona on 
the Scarcity and High Prices of Bread-corn 
and Bread at the Market, in a series of Letters,’ 
hrat printed in the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’ 
1795. lie urged, if necessary, ‘ a free mart 
for com and grain opened in Great Britain 
to allEurope and America.’ 23. ‘Intellectual 
Physicks: an Essay on the Nature of Being 
.ind the Progression of Existence' (anon.), 
1795. 

Pownall was a good mathematician, under- 
stood practical surv^ing, and was skilful 
with nis pencil. 1x6 contributed to the 
‘ Arohieologia,’ ‘ Tillooh’s Philosophical Ma- 
goaiiie,’ the 'American Museum’ for 1789, 
Arthur Young's ‘Annals of Agriculture;’ 
and a memoir oy him on the corn trade is in 
Young's ‘ Political Arithmetic.’ In Val- 
lancey’s ‘ Collectaiiea de rebus Hibemicis’ 
( 1786), pp. 199-201, is ‘ An Account of the 
cship-Temple near Dundalk,’ with remarks 
by VaUancey (pp. 205-9) and Ledwich (pp. 
429-41). His paper ‘On the Conduct and 
Piivileges of Sir Robert Walpole’ is inserted 
in Cose’s ‘ Memoirs of Walpole' (iii. 613-20). 
Horace Walpole ([who at one time promised 
to assist him in his inquiries into the ancient 
history of the Freemasons, but subsequently 
sneered at him ‘ os pert Governor Pownall, 
who accounts for everything immediately, 
before the Creation or since ’ ) wrote him two 
letters on it, which are included in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ (iv. 709-12) and in 
Cunningham's edition of Walpole’s ‘Letters ’ 
(viii. 420-4). Two of his drawings of Ame- 
lican scenery are in the ‘ Magazine of Ame- 
rican History ’ (xvi. 414, 420) ; his view of 
Boston in 1767 is in Drake’s ‘ History of Bos- 
ton ’ (p. 635), and his sketch of the old town 
at Boston is published among the ancient 
\ iews of that city. In 1761 there came out 
in folio ‘Eight Views in North America and 
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the West Indies, painted and engraved bv 
Paul Saudhy from drawings made on th’j 
spot by Governor Pownall and others’ (Lim 
of T. and P. Sandby, p. 30). 

Count Rumford possessed the correspon- 
dence of Franklin and Pownall with th® 
Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D., of Boston. He 
gave the letters to George III, ‘ who wsa 
vastly pleased with them,’ and they are now 
preserved at the King’s Library, British 
Museum. Some were printed in Frederick 
Griffin’s ‘ Junius Discovered ’ (Boston, Mass ] 
a claim to identify Junius with Pownall’ 
which was rejected in Parkes and Merivole's 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ’ (i. 200) 
His manuscript letter-book, in folio, with 
copies of his letters while governor to th® 
British generals and others, was sold hr 
Bangs Brothers & Co , at New York, on 

4 March 1854. It afterwards belonged to 
G. W. Pratt of that city. Several letters to 
Franklin are in the letter's ‘ Works’ (vols. 
vii.-x.), and letters to Almon and Eden, 
first lord Auckland, are in Addit. MSj: 
Brit. Mus. 20733 and 34413. 

[Nicliols’b Lit. Anecdotes, Till. 01-6, llO-U 
761 ; Nichols's Illustrations of Literatnie, ti 
480, vii, 438 ; Mng. of American History, zn. 
400-32; Gent. Mag. 1806, pt. i.pp. 288-9,380 
332 ; Atlantic Monthly, xx. 286-Dl ; Bieb's 
Bibl. Americana Nova, pp. 143, 280, 284, 200, 
303, 310, 317, 483 ; Hutchinson's Diary, i, 00, 
63, ii. 28, 337 ; Historical Mag. (New York), 
vi. 23-4, 30; Stone’s Sir W. Johnson, i. 482-3, 
Drake’s Boston, pp. 614, 643-4, 6,04; Horses 
■Walpole’s Letters, v. 426, 439, vi. 292, viil. 26, 
Charles A. W. Fownall's Thomas Pownall, 1908, 
an elaborate biography which seeks anew to 
identify Jimiub with Pownall.] W. P, C. 

POWRIB-OGILVY, JOHN {fl. 1692- 
1601), political adventurer. [See Oqilvt.] 

POWYS,HURATIO (1806-1877), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, bom on 20 Nov. 1805, 
was third son of Thomas Po\^s, second baron 
Lilford (1776-1826), by lunrietta Maria, 
oldest daughter of Robert Vernon Atherton 
of Atherton Hall, Lancashire. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and at St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he naduated M,A. in 
1826, and was created D.D. in 1854. His 
father presented him to the family living of 
Warrington, Lancashire, in 1831, and he 
was for some time rural dean of Cheshire. 
Strongly impressed with the necessity for 
iinpi-oTM education, he succeeded in esta- 
blishing the training college at Chester and 
the institution for the education of the 
daughters of the clergy at Warrington, both 
of which proved permanently successful. On 

5 July 1854 he was nominated to the 
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bisliopric of Sodor and Man. He made 8uc- 
endearours to uphold the rights of 
ihe see.and involved himself in much litiga- 
tion He printed two charges, ‘A Pas- 
toral Letter to the Congregation at War- 
rington,’ 1848, and two sermons. He died at 
Bewsey House, Bournemouth, on 31 May 
le77, and was buried at W’^an-ington on 
^ June. He married, on 21 Peb. 1838, Percy 
Gore, eldest daughter of William Currie of 
East ’Horsley Park, Surrey, and had issue : 
Horace (d. 1867) ; Percy William, rector of 
Thorpe-Achurch, Northamptonshire ; Hcn^ 
Lyttleton, lieutenant-colonel of the Oxford- 
shire light infantry; and five daughters. 

[Man of the Time, 1876, p. 820; Guardian, 

G June 1877, p. 772; Manx Sun, 2 and 9 June 
1877.] G. C. B. 

POWYS, SibLITTLETON (10485'-1782), 
judge, eldest son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
ley in Shropshire, the representative of one 
branch of the ancient Welsh family of Powys, 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Adam 
Littleton, hart., was born about 1648, and 
named after his maternal grandfather. He 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar in May 1671. In 1688 he 
took the side of William of Orange, read his 
declaration at Shrewsbury, and, when the 
new government was established, was ap- 
ointed a judge on the Chester circuit in May 
689. In 1692 he became a serjeant (Ltri- 
TBBLI., Diary, ii. 404, 427) and a knight, and | 
eventually was raised to the bench of the 
exchequer on 29 Oct. 1606 (of. Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1697—1702, Ivii. 64). He 
was transferred to the court of king's bench 
in June 1700 (see Ltjttrbli., Diary, iv. 663, 
V. Ill, hut did not take his seat till 29 Jon. 
1701. While a member of this court he was 
one of the majority of judges who heard the 
well-known leading case Ashby r. White, 
arising out of the Aylesbury election, and 
decided against the plaintiff (see LxrirREiiL, 
Diary, v. 868, 380, 619). At the age of 
seventy-eight he retired on a pension of 
1,6001. a year on 26 Oct. 1726, and died on 
16 March 1732. 

He appears to have been a dull, respect- 
able judge, not so able as his brother, Sur 
Thomas Powys [q. v.], hut less of a political 
partisan. IIis infelicitous way of express- 
ing himself made him the olpect of much 
pomtless satire (Habbis, Life ^ Lord Mard- 
meJee, i. 82, 84 ; CooEsnz, Lord Somers and 
Lord Sardwiche, pp. 57, 66). 

[Boss’s Judges of England; State Trials, xv. 
1407-22 ; TLujmood’s Beports ; Public Beoords, 
Dth Bep. App. ii. 262 ; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 
878.] J. A. H. 


POWYS, Sib THOMAS (1649-1719), 
judge, second son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
lev, Shropshire, and younger brother of Sir 
Littleton Powys [q.v.], was bom in 1649. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury school, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1673. 
He became solicitor-general, and was knighted 
on 28 April 1686, when Finch was dismissed. 
Burnet (Own Time, iii. 91) calls him a com- 
pliant young aspiring lawyer. Having ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of Homan catho- 
hcB to olB.ee, and argued in favour of the 
king's dispensing power, he was promoted to 
he attorney-general in Becember 1687. He 
accordingly conducted the prosecution of the 
seven himops in June 1688, and acted with 
such conspicuous moderation and fairness 
(i6. iii. 228) as to show his own personal 
disapproval of the proceedings. During the 
reign of William III he acquired a fair prac- 
tice, especially in defence of state prisoners, 
among whom was Sir John Fenwick, and at 
the bar of both houses of parliament. He 
sat in parliament for Ludlow from 1701 to 
1713, was made seijeant and queen’s seijeant 
at the beginning of Anne’s reign, and on 
8 June 1713 a judge of the queen’s bench ; 
but as he ana his brother Sir Littleton 
Powys too frequently formed judgments in 
opposition to the rest of the eom-t, he, as the 
more active and able of the two, was re- 
moved, on Lord-chancellor Cowper's advice, 
when Eing George I came to England 
(14 Oct. 1 714). His rank of lung’s serjeant 
was restored to him. 

He died on 4 April 1719, and was buried 
at Lilford m Northamptonshire. He was 
twice married ; first to Sarah, daimhter of 
Ambrose Holbech of Mollington, Warwick- 
shire; and secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Philip Meadows [q. vj He had issue by 
both; and his great-grandsou Thomas Powys 
was created Lord Lilford in 1797. 

[Fosb’s Judges of England; Clarendon Cor- 
respondeiiGe, ii. 507 ; State Trials, xii. 278 ; 
Baymond’s Beports ; Collins's Peerage, viii. 679 ; 
Luttrell’e Brief Belation.] J. A. H. 

POYER, JOHN id, 1649), royalist, was 
in 1642 mayor of Pembroke, distinguished 
himself by his zed for the parliament, and 
became a captain in its service, Gorew Castle 
in Pembrokeshire was surrendered to him bv 
the roydists in March 1644 (Phieups, Civil 
War m Wales, i. 212, ii. 147, 162 ; Iteport 
on the Portland MSS. i. 81). Poyer was a 
strong preshyterian, and in 1648 he went 
over to the kmg’s party. InFehruary 1618, 
when the parliamentary forces in Wales 
were about to be disbanded, he refused to 
surrender the government of Pembroke to 
Colonel Fleming, whom Fairfax had ap- 
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pointed to succeed him, demanding as a pre- 
liminary the payment of his own disburse- 
ments mr the parliament and of the arreara 
of ids soldiers iPniLtlPS, i. 303-4;0i,ii. 344: 
Tanner MSS. Iviii. 751). Poyer defeated 
Colonel Fleming, ruined forces, marched into 
Cardiganshire, and declared for the hiug. He 
was ioined by Colonel Rowland Laughame 
'q. v.j, who had been the chief commander 
for the pirliament in South Wales. Both 
confidently expected help from the fleet 
under the command of the Prince of Wales 
( CiABiSTDOX, Ilebellion, si. 40). When Poyer 
heard that Cromwell was to march against 
him, he boasted that he would ‘ give him a 
field and show him fair plav, and that he 
will be the first man that will charge against 
Ironsides : saying that if he had a hack of 
steel and breast of iron he durst and would 
encounter him’ fPuiti.TPS, ii. 369). On 

May T.augharne's forces were defeated by 
Colonel Horton at St. Fagan's, and in June 
Cromwell laid siege to Pembroke. The 
town and castle were given up on 11 July, 
and by the articles of capitulation Colonel 
Poyer and four others surrendered them- 
selves ‘ to the mercy of the parliament ’ (i 6 . 
ii. 397). 'The persons excepted,’ wrote 
Cromw’ell to the speaker, ' are such as have 
formerly served you in a vety good cause j 
but, being now apostatised, I did rather 
make election of them than of those who 
had always been for the king; judging^ their 
iniquity double; becauhe they have sinned 
against so much light, and against so many 
evidences of divine providence’ (Caeltib, 
Cromwell, letter Ixii.) On 14 Aunr. 1643 
the House of Commons desired Fairfax to 
' take course for the speedy trying by martial 
law ’ of these prisoners, and on 14 March 
1649 it passed a second vote of the same 
nature {Common^ Journals, v. 670, vi. 164). 
Poyer, with Laughame and Colonel Powell, 
w ere accordingly tried by court-martial in 
April 1 649, and sentenced to death. Fairfax 
resoh ed to e.\ecute one only, and Foyer was 
selected by lot to be the sufferer. He peti- 
tioned for pardon, recapitulating his ser- 
vices to the parliament, but was executed in 
Covent Garden on April 55 (?%e Moderate, 
17-54 April, 24 April to 1 May 1649). 
Eushwortli describe:, him as ‘ a man of two 
dispositions every day, in the morning sober 
and penitent, in the evening dmnb and full 
of plots ’ (Hisf. Coll. vii. 1033 sq.) 

At the Restoration Elizabeth Foyer, his 
widow, petitioned Charles II for a grant to 
her family, stating that her husband had 
lost 8,0001. in the royal cause. On 26 Aug. 
1668 she was given 1001 ., and obtained 
finally a grant of 3,0001. mote, payable in 


in-talmentsof SOOl.a year(C'fll. State Papers 
Dorn. 1660-1 p. 61, 1663-4 pp. 254, 660 ' 
1664-6 pp. 40, 448). ' 

[Authorities given in the article. Several 
Utters of Pojer are among the Tanner lirs s 
in the Bodleian Library.] 0. H. 1’. 

POYNDER, JOHN (1779-1849), theo- 
logical writer, born in 1779, was eldest son 
ofa tradesman in the city of London. Hi« 
mother belonged to the evangelical school in 
the church of England, and from her he in- 
herited his religious tendencies. For some 
time he attended a school at Newington B utts 
kept by Joseph Forsyth [q. v.] He desired in 
early life to be ordained in the English church, 
hut circumstances forced him to enter a solici- 
tor’s office. For nearly forty years he was 
clerk and solicitor to the royal hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem, and for three years 
he was under-sheriffof London and Middlesex, 
The Rev. "William .lay [q. v.] of Bath was 
his friend for over fifty years, and moved b} 
a sermon of .lay and another by Cffaadiu„ 
Buchanan [q. v.], the Indian missionary, 
Poynder set himself to rouse proprietors of 
East India stock to a sense of the iniquity 
of the company's policy in encouraging 
idolatry. For many years be contended almost 
sindehiinded in the court of proprietors at 
tbeEast India House for tbeprobibition of the 
custom which permitted nearly six hundred 
widows to be immolated every year at the 
suttee, and the practice was at last stopped^ 
the action of Lord WUliam Bentinclr. Ble 
investigated the amount of the profits made 
by the company from the worshippers and 
pilgrims at the temples of Juggernaut, Gya, 
and Allahabad, and succeeded in aboli&hing 
the pilgrim tax. He never desisted from 
the crusade until his death, at Montpelier 
House, South Lambeth, on 10 March 1849. 
He married at Clapham ohurch, on 16 Sept. 
1807, Elizabeth Brown, who died nt South 
Lambeth on 22 Sept. 1846, aged 00, They 
had several sons and daughters. One of the 
sons, Frederick, graduated B.A. of "Wadham 
College, Oxford, m 1838, and was afterwards 
chaplain of BrideweU Hospital, and second 
master of Charterhouse School (Gamiikbb, 
Wadham Coll. Meg. ii. 868 ). Poynder’s 
library was sold by Sotheby & Co. on 10 Jan. 
1850 and two following days. The collection 
comprised ‘ the first four editions of Shake- 
speare ' and many volumes with autograph 
letters and memoranda, including the ‘ ]?hin- 
nomena et Diosemeia’of Aratus Solensis, 
with autograph and annotations of Milton. 

Poynder is best known by his ‘ Literary 
Extracts from English and other Works, 
collected during Half aOentury,’ 1844,2vols.| 
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1 second series in one volume appeared in 
isi7. They contain numerous observations 
bv Eicbard' Clark (1739-1831J [q. v.l, the 
citTchamberlain, on incidents in the political 
and social life of London. Poynder’s own 
retiectioBs are indicated bj the word ‘ildis- 
cellaneous.’ „ , . , 

Povnder’s other works, most of which re- 
late to his doctrinal convictions, include: 
1 . * Christianity in India,’ 1813 j a aeries of 
letters sent to the ‘ Times ’ under name of 
Laicus, with those of his opponent, ‘An 
Past India Proprietor.’ 9. ‘ Brief Account of 
the Jesuits ’ ( anon.J 1815 ; also included in 
the • Pamphleteer,’ vi. 99-146. 8. 'History 
of the Jesuits, with a Reply to Mr. DoUos's 
Defence of that Order’ (anon.), 1810, 2 vols. 

Letter^^Igiiotus'fn the “ Times’” (anon.f 
1818 ; 2nd edit., with new title and author’s 
name, 1835 (Halkett and Lains, Pteud. 
Literatwe, ii. 1973) ; on the publication of 
the second edition, called ‘ Popery in alliance 
with Heathenism,’ Cardinal iseman ad- 
dressed to him some printed letters of remon- 
strance. 5. ‘The Church her own Enemy,' 
l6l8. 6. ‘ Human Sacrifices in India,’ sub- 
stance of speech at the courts of the East 
India Company, 21 and 28 Match,’ 1827. 
7 , ‘Speech at Court of East India Com- 
pany, 22 Sepl. 1830, on its Eneournffement 
of Idolatry,’ 1830. 8. ‘Eriendly Sugges- 
tions to those in Authority,’ 1831. 9. ‘Life 
ofFrancisSpira,’ translated, 1832. 10, ‘State 
of Ireland reconsidered, in answer to Lord 
Alvanley,’ 1841. 11. ‘ Word to the English 
Laity on Pusoyism,’ 1843 (followed by ‘ A 
second Word’ in 1848). 12. ‘Idolatry in 
India : six Letters on the Continuance of 
the Payment to the Temple of Juggernaut,’ 
lb 18. He frequently contributed to the 
‘ Christian Observer ’ and the ‘ Church and 
State Qazette.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. ii. p. 887, 184-5 pt. ii. 
p. 544, 1849 pt. i. p. 647 ; Christian Observer, 
July 1847 (a frag;ment of antobiography) and 
1849, pp. 364-7 ; Literary Extracts, ii. 733 and 
2nd ser. pp. 17-31 ; Church and State Gaaetta, 
1849, p. 181 ; Hey, W. Jay’s Antobiogr., pp. 446- 
448.] W. P. 0. 

POYNET, JOHN (1614 P-1666), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Ponbt.] 

POTNINGS, Sib EDWARD (1469- 
1521), lord depu^ of Ireland, only son of 
Robert Povnings [see under PoiNiNaB, Mi- 
CHAEI UE], and his wife, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of William Paston (1378-1444) 
[q. y.], was born towards the end of 1469, 
probably at his father’s house in Southwark, 
which afterwards became famous as the 


Crosskeys tavern, and then as the Queen's 
Head (of. Resdeb andXoBMVx, Inns of Old 
Southwark, p. 204). His father had been 
carver and sword-bearer to Jack Cade, and 
was killed at the second battle of St. Albans 
on 17 Eeb. 1461 (Archteol. Cant, vii. 243-4): 
his mother, who was born on 1 July 1429, 
and married Poyniuga iu Decemlier 14>39, in- 
herited her husband's property in Kent, in 
^ite of opposition from her brother-in-law, 
Edward Poynlngs, master of Arundel Col- 
lege ; before 1472 she married a second hus- 
band, Sir George Browne of Betoh worth, 
Surrey, by whom she had a son Matthew and 
a daughter. She died in 1487, appointing 
Edward her executor. Some of her corre- 
spondence is included in the ‘ Paston Letters.' 

Poynings was brought up by his mother ; 
in October 1483 he was a leader of the rising 
in Kent planned to second Biicki^LamE 
insurrection against Richard III. lie was 
named in the king’s proclamation, but escaped 
abroad, and adopted the cause of Henry, earl 
of Richmond. He was in Brittany in October 
1484 (PoLTDOBB Vebbie, p. 208 ; BnsoH, i. 
17), and in August 1486 he landed with Heury 
at Milford Haven. He was at once made a 
knight bamieret, and in the same year be was 
sworn of the ytivy council. In 1488 he was 
on a commission to inspect the ordnance at 
Calais, and in 1491 was made a knight of the 
Garter. In the following 3 ear he was placed 
in command of fifteen hundred men sent to 
aid Maximilian against his revolted sub- 
jects iu the Netherlands. The rebels, under 
the leadership of Ravenstein, held Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, where they fitted out 
ships to prey on English commerce. Poy- 
nings first cleared the sea of the privateers, 
and then laid siege to Sluys in August, while 
the Duke of Saxony blockaded it on land. 
After some hard fighting the two castles de- 
fending the town weie taken, and the rebels 
entered into negotiations with Poynings lo 
return to their allegiance. Finings there- 
upon joined Henry VH before Boulogne, but 
the French war was closed almost without 
bloodshed by the treaty of Etaples on 3 Nor. 
In 1498 Poynings was acting as deputy^ or 
governor of Calais ; in Ji^he was sent with 
Warhamon a mission to Duke Philip to pro- 
cure "Warbeek’s expulsion from Burgundy, 
where he had been welcomed by the dowager 
duchess Margaret; the envoys obtained from 
Philip a promise that he would abstain from 
affording aid to 'Waibeok, but the duke_ as- 
serted that he could not control the actions 
of the dnehe-ss, who was the real ruler of the 
country. 

Meanwhile Henry had become dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs in IreLind ; it had 
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always lieeii a Yorkist stronghold, and here 
'^imnel and "Warbeck found their most 
•‘fiactive support. The struggles between 
the Butlers and Geraldines had reduced 
royal authority to a shadow even within the 
Pale, and Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of 
Kildare [q. v.], the head of the hitter faction, 
who had long been lord deputy, was in trea- 
sonable relations w ith arbeek. Henry now 

resolved to complete the subjection of Ire- 
land; he appointed his second son, after- 
wards Henry VIII, as viceroy, and made 
Poynings the prince's deputy. The latter 
landed at Howth on 13 Oct. 1494 with a 
thousand men ; it was part of the scheme to 
till the chief Irish offices witli Englishmen, 
and Poynings was accompanied by Henry 
Deane fq. v.], bishop of Bangor, as chancellor, 
Hugh Conway as treasurer, and three others, 
who were to he placed respectively over the 
Iring's bench, common pleas, and evcheqner. 
J’oynings's first measure was an evpedition 
into Ulster, in conjunction with Kildare, to 
pimish O’Donnell, O’llanlon, Magennis, and 
>ther chieftains who had abetted IVarbeck's 
first invasion of Ireland ; he is said to have 
lone great execution upon the Irish ; but 
his progress was stopped by the news that 
ICildare was plotting with 0'fi.anlon against 
his life ; some colour was given to the darge 
by the revolt of Kildare's brother James, who 
‘.eized Carlow Castle, mounted the Geraldine 
banner, and refused to surrender when sum- 
moned in the king's name. Poynings aban- 
doned the Ulster invasion, turned south, and 
with some difficulty reduced Carlow; he 
then proceeded to Drogheda and summoned 
a parliament which was to prove one of the 
most momentous in Irish history 
It opened on 1 Dec. 1494, and, after at- 
tainting Kildare, proceeded to pass, at Poy- 
nings’e instance, numerous acts all tending 
to make Irish administration directly depen- 
dent upon the crown and privy council. 
.Judges and others were to hold office during 
pleasure, and not by patent as hitherto ; the 
chief castles were to be put in English hands ; 
it was made illegal to cany weapons or make 
private war without license, and it was de- 
clared high treason to excite the Irish to 
take up arms ; the statutes of Kilkenny passed 
in 1366, forbidding marriage or intercourse 
between the English colonists and the Irish, 
and the adoptionhy Englishmen of Irish laws, 
customs, or manners, were also re-enacted. 
Bat the principal measure provided that no 
parliament should he summoned in Ireland 
except under the great seal of England, or 
without due notice to the English privy 
council, and that no acts of the Hish parlia- 
ment should be valid unless previously sub- 


mitted to the same body. Another act 
declared all laws ‘ late made ’ in England to 
be of force in Ireland, and it was subse- 
quently decided that this provision applied 
to all laws passed in England before 1494. 
These two measures, subsequently known 
‘ Poynings's Law,' or ‘ The Statutes of Drog- 
heda,' rendered the Irish parliament com- 
pletely subordinate to that of England. A 
slight modification of them was introduced 
in Mary's reign, and dm'ing the rebellion of 
1641 Charles promised their repeal; Wttheir 
principle was extended 1^ a statute passed 
in 171 9, empowering the English parllweat 
to legislate for Ireland, and it was not till 
1782 that they were repealed, and the Irish 
parliament once more became independent. 

■While this parliament was sitting, Poy. 
nings made another expedition into Ulster, 
leaving a commission with his chancellor to 
continue, prorogue, or dissolve it as hn 
thought fit. The Irish fled into their fast- 
nesses, and the second expedition was even 
less successful than the first. Poynings now 
endeavoured to ensure the security of the 
Pale by other means ; he negotiated alliance' 
with varions septs, chiefly by money pay- 
ments, and strictly enforced upon the in- 
habitants of the Pale the duty of protecting 
its borders against Irish incursions. With 
the help of his under-treasurer, Ilatteolvffe, 
with whom he wms connected by morriagi* 
[see under Hatteoltpi'b, Wieliau], Poy- 
ninge endeavoured to reform the finances, 
hut the opposition of the subordinate oificiid; 
largely impaired his success, and Warbech’s 
attack on Waterford in July 1496 inter- 
rupted the work. The lord deputy mareW 
in person against Perkin, who 'blockaded 
Waterford with eleven ships, while Desmond, 
with 2,400 men, attacked it on land. The 
town held out for eleven days, and then, on 
Poynings's approach, Warbeck fled to (Scot- 
land. 

According to Cox, the state of Ireland was 
now so quiet that the lord-deputy’s presence 
could be dispensed with, and Poynmgs was 
thereupon recalled in January 1496. The 
immediate object of his administration, viz , 
the extirpation of the Yorkist cause in Ire- 
land, had been attained. But Henry was 
disappointed that Poynings, through his 
system of subsidising Irish chiefs, and the 
partial failure of his fiscal reforms, had been 
unable to make Ireland pay her own way : 
and he nowfellback on the cheaper methodof 
goi erningby the help of the great Anglo-Irish 
families. Kildare, who had legained favour, 
was once more appointed deputy, and the 
Geraldine supremacy lasted till 1634. 

After his return to England, Poynings was 
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frcquentlj' on conimwsion for tlie peace in 
Kent and Tv-ae occupied in the adminiatra- 
ti»n of the Cinque ports, of which he was 

appointed warden in succession to his hrother- 

jndaWiSir William Scot, and Prince Henry. 
In 1500 he was present at the interview be- 
tween Henry VII and the Archdulte Philip 
at Calais, and in October 1601 was one of 
those appointed to meet and conduct Ca- 
therine of Arragon to London. He performed 
a similar office for the Flemish ambassadors 
who came to England in 1608 to conclude 
the projected marriage of Henry’s daughter 
Mary tp Prince Charles of Castue, and some 
time before the king’s death became con- 
troller of the household. He was one of 
those trusty ooiracillots who were recom- 
mended by Henry Vn in his will to his son. 

Poynings’s oificesof controller and warden 
of the Cinque ports were regranted him at 
the beginning of the new reign, and on 
29 Aug. 1609 he witnessed a treaty with 
Scotland. In 1611 he was again on active 
Service. In June he was ^aeed in com- 
mand of some ships and a force of fifteen 
hundred men, and despatched to assist Mar- 
garet of Savoy, regent of the Netherlands, 
in suppressing' the revolt in Geldcrland. He 
pmharkd at Sandwich on 18 Juk, re- 
duced several towns and castles, and then 
proceeded to besiegeVenlo. After throe un- 
successful assaults the siege was raised, and 
Poynings, loaded with favours by Maignret 
and Charles, returned to England in the 
autumn (Hul, Chymiele, 623-4; DiviEs, 
Eitt (^Solland, i. 344). He sat in the par- 
liament summoned on 4 Feb. 1511-12, pro- 
bably for some oonstituenoy in Kent, out 
the returns are lost. From May to Novem- 
ber he was going from place to place in the 
Netherlands, negotiating a league a^inst 
France (ct.Zetteri ayniPapmofEmry fill). 
He was similarly employed early in 1613, 
and successfully termmated his labours by 
the formation of the ‘holy league ' on 6 April 
between the emperor, the pope, and the kings 
of England and Spain. With a retinue of 
five hundred men he was present at the cap^ 
ture of Teronenne on 22 Aug., andofToumai 
on 24 Sept. Of the latter place he was made 
lieutenant; hat he was ‘ever sickly,’ and on 
SO Jan. 1618-14 William Blount, fourth 
lord Mountjjoy [q. y.],was appointed to sncceed 
him. But though the greater part of 1614 
Poynmgs was in we Netherlands, engaged in 
diplomatic work, and perhaps assisting m the 
amninistration of Tournai, where he princi- 
pally resided. 

In October peace was made with France, 
and in February 1616 Poynings returned to 
England, with a pension of a thousand marks 
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from Oharles, and requested leave to go on 
a pilgrimage to Borne. In March he was 
appointed ambassador to the pope, but it does 
not appear that the embassy ever started ; 
and on 7 May, with William Knight ^1470- 
1647) [q. V.], he was once more nominated 
envoy to renew the league of 1606 with 
Prince Charles. On 14 Sept, Poynings re- 
turned to England, after four months’ un- 
successful negotiation, In the same month, 
however, the victory of France at Marignano 
once more cemented the league of her 
eneinies, and Poynings, who was re-com- 
missioned ambassador to Charles (now king 
of Spam) on 21 Feb. 1616, succeeded in 
couclnding a treaty with him on 10 April. 

This was the last of Poynings’s important 
negotiations, and lienceforth he spent most 
of his time at his manor of Westenhanger, 
Kent, where he rebnilt the castle, or the 
Cinque ports. In June 1517 he was decid- 
ing disputes between English and French 
merchants at Calais, and m the same year 
he became chancellor of the order of the 
Garter. Henry also entertained the inten- 
tion of making him a peer, and he is occa- 
sionally referral to os Lord Poynings, but 
the intention was never carried out. In 
1618 he was treating for the surrender of 
Tournai, and in 1520 he took an important 
part in the proceedings at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. He was also present at 
Henty’s meeting with Charles at Gtavelines 
on 10 July. He died at Westenhanger in 
October 1621, 

Poynings married Isabel or Elizabeth, 
daughtsm of Sir John Scot (iZ,1486),mBr^al 
of Calais, and sister of Sir William Scot, 
warden of the Cinque ports and sheriff of 
Kent (of. Letters and Papers, passim; 
yfumisttFimerallMon. p. 269; Afyiaohg. 
Cani. X. 257-^). _ She died on 16 Ang, 1628, 
and was buried in Braboums ohuroh, where 
she is commemorated W a brass. ByherPoy- 
nings had one child, John, who predeceased 
him without issue. Foynings’s will is printed 
in Nicolas’s ‘TestamentaI^tU8ta,’pp. 678-9. 
His estates passed to Henry Algernon Percy, 
fifth earl o: Northumberland (q. v.], the 
grandson of POTnings's first cousin Elwnor, 
who married Henry, third earl of Northum- 
berland [sea under Hbitbt, second Ease] 
(Letters and Papers, vol. iii. No. 3214), He had 
seven illegitimate children— three sons and 
four daughters. Of the sons, the eldest, Tho- 
mas, baron Foynin^, is separately noticed. 
Edward, the second, became captain of the 
guard at Baubene, and was slain there in 
1646. Adrian, Hie third, was appointed lieu- 
tenant to Wyatt at Boulogne in February 
16^, captain of Boulogne m the Mowing 
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June, and served for some years under the 
lord high admiral. He rvus knighted at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and in loGl became 
governor of Portsmouth, where he died on 
15 Feb, 1670-1. His daughter Anne married 
Sir George Hore [q. v.] of Losely. Of Sir 
Edward Poynings’s daughters, Jane married 
Thomas, eighth lord Clinton, and became 
mother of Edward Fiennes Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln [q. v.] 

[listters and Papers of Henry VII, and Ma- 
terials for the Beign of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) . 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9 th Rep. App. 
pt i. passim ; Cotton MSS. passim ; Rolie of 
Pari.; RymeFs Foedera, orig. edit. vols. lii. 
and xiii. ; Faston Letters, ed. Oairdner ; Three 
Bools of Polydore Vtrgil, Chron. of Calais and 
Ratl.ind Papers (Camden Soc.) ; Hall, Eabyon, 
Orafton, and Holinshed's Chronicles; Hicon's 
Henry VII; Myles Bavies's Athena Brit ii. 
60-1: Beltz’s Alemorials of the Garter; Gnird- 
ner's Richard HI, p. 398, and Henry VII (Eng- 
lidi SutesmenSer.!; Lingard’s Hist, of England; 
Brewer's Reig-i of Henry VIII ; Busch’e Eng- 
land under the Tudors, vol. i , which gives the 
best account of Henry VH’a reign yet published; 
Sussex Arcbaeol. Coll. voL iv.; Norfolk Ardueol. 
IV. 21, &c.; Archseol Cantiana.v. 118,vii. 244,s. 
257, 258, 284, zi. 394; Hasted’s Kent, passim; 
Boys’eHiet. of Sandwich; Burrows's GinquoPorts. 
For Poynings'a Irish administration see Annals 
of the 'Foim Masters; Book of Howth; ’Ware’s 
Annales Bib. ; Harris's Hibemica ; Lasccllcs's 
Liber Mnnerum Hib.; Leland’s Hist, of Ireland, 
3 vols., 1773 : Plowden's Hist. View ; Cox's 
Hib, Angl., 2 vols., 1689-90 ; Smith and By- 
land’s Hist, of Waterford ; Hist, of the Earls 
of Kildare; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland; 
Richey’s LectHras on Irish Hi‘t. to 1634; 
Fronde's English in Ireland; Wright’s His- 
totj of Ireland, vol. i. ; Bagwell's Inland 
under the Tndors, vol. i For Poinings’s law 
see Irieh Statutes; Hardiman's Statutes of Kil- 
kenny; Davies's Hist. Tracts, ed. 1786; A 
Drclaration setting forth how . . , the laws 
... of England . . . came to be of force in 
Ireland, 1643, attributed to Sir Richard Bolton 
[q. V.]; An Answer to the above by S.imuel 
Mayart [q. v.]; Molynenx’s Case of Ireland 
being bound, and the Replies to it [see under 
MoLTSPrx, WituAst]: Eallam’s Const. Hist , 
Lecky’s Hist, of Ireland ; Ball’s Irish Legisla- 
tive Systems.] A. F. P. 

POTNINGS or POSrYHaS,MIOnAEL 
DB, second Babon Potbisgs (13]7-13e9), 
was eldest sun of Thomas, first baron, by 
Agnes, daughter and coheiress of Hichard 
de Hokesle. The family had been settled at 
Poynings, Sussex, as early as the reign of 
StCThen, and Michael’s grandfather, Michael 
de Poynings (d, 1316), received a summons to 
parliament on 8 June 1304 ; hut it was not 
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renewed, and it does not appear that it can he 
regarded as constituting a regular summons 
to parliament ( Nicolas, Historic Feerage. m 
117-18, S'P). His son Thomas was, how- 
ever, summoned on 23 Aprill037. Thelatte- 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex on 1 April 1338, and on 22 Jims 
1339 one of the witnesses to tlie treaty with 
TJrahant (Fcedera, ii. 1026, 1083). fle was 
killed in the assault of Himycourt in Vei- 
mandois on 10 Oct, 1339 (IIe'viis'obbbgh, u 
341), though it is commonly stated that he 
was killed in the sea-fight off Sluys on 
24 .Tune 1340 (Lb Bakeh, ed, Thompson, p. 
243; BABNEa, Hist BdwarA III, p. 183)! 
He left thre" sons — ^Michael, Richard, and 
Luke. The last-named married Isabella 
slater and coheiress of Edmund, lord St. John 
of Basing, and was summoned to parliament 
in 1368, pi-ohably in right of his wife, as 
Baron St. John. 

Michael de Poynings was twenty-two 
years of age when he succeeded his father as 
second baron in 1839. He served in Flan- 
ders in 1339 and 1340, and on 4 Nov. 1341 
was summoned for service in the Scots 
war (JFmiera, ii, 1181, 1184). On 4 Oct. 
1342 he is mentioned as being with the king 
at Sandwich, when on his way to Brittanv 
{ib. ii. 1212). He again served in France in 
1345, and in 1346 took part in the campaign 
of’Orficy (Bvbnbs, Hist. Edward III, pp 
320, 364). In 1361, and o^n in 1862, he 
was one of the guardians ot the sea-coast of 
Sussex {Foedera, iii. 218, 246). He was em- 
ployed in the French expedition of the king 
m 13.56, and in the campaign of Poitiers in 
the following year. In August 1869, to- 

f ether with his brothers Hiohard and Luke, 
0 joined in the great invasion of France, 
and was still abroad in April 1860 (ti. iii. 
445, 483). On 22 June 1362 he was one of 
the signatories to the treaty with the king 
of Castile ijb. iii. 667). Poynings died on 
16 March 1369, He had been summoned to 
parliament from 26 Feb. 1342. By his wife 
Joan, widow of Sir John de Molyns, who 
must he distinct from Sir John de Moline=i 
or Moleyns {d. 1366 P) [q. v.] he had two 
sons — Thomas and Richard — and four daugh- 
ters. Of the latter, Mary married Sir Arnold 
Savage [q. v.] Joan de Poynings died on 
11 May 1369, and was buried with her 
husband at Poynings, where the existing 
church was erected in accordance with their 
wills. 

Robubt be Pothinss, fifth Baeok Potb- 
IXGS (1380-1446), Michael’s gi'andson, and 
son of Richard de Poynings, fourth baron, 
was bom on SO Nov. 1380. lie was sum- 
moned to parliament in 1404, is several times 
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niMitionod as attending the council under 
Heiirv IV (Xicolab, Proc, Privu Council, ii. 
7 99,' I'jO), and sen'ed in the French wars 
d’urinL' the reigns of that king and hia suc- 
ce 5 =or«. In 1420 he had custody of the Ditke 
of Bourbon (DiiTON, Iswes of Exchequer, p. 
8 i 33 V He was present at the battles of Cre- 
vant in July 1423 and Vemeuil on 16 Aug. 
1434, and cfied on 2 Oct. 1446. By his first 
■B-ife, Isabella, daughterofReginald, lord Orey 
of But bin — to whom llichard II gave a ring 
in 1391 iib- P- 235) — he had three sons. Ei- 
cbnrd, the eldest, was M.P. for Sussex in 
1428. but died in 1430 {Testamenta Vetusta, 
p. 217), lea-sdng a daughter Eleanor, who 
married Henry Percy, afterwords third earl of 
Northumberland [see under Pehot, IlEiniir, 
second Ba.rl ojp NoRTnirjiBEKEAE^. Eobert 
de Poynings, second son of the fifth baron, 
WBS born in November 1419. He was con- 
cerned in Jack Cade’s rebellion, and was 
hilled at the second battle of St. Albans on 
17 Feb. 1401 (Paston Letters, i. 133, ii. 329 
et passimV By his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir 'VVilliam Paston [q. v.], he was father 
of Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.] The wills 
of several of the chief members of the Poyn- 
ings family are summarised in _ Nicolas's 
‘Testamonta ’Vetusta.’ The Poynings’ arms 
were barry of six, or and verte, a nendlet 
gules. 

[Sas<!ex Archmologicol Oollections, xv. S-18, 
rrith a full gcnaalogicol table ; Bugdale’s Ba- 
ronage, ii. 133-6 ; Palgrave's Parliamentary 
■ffrits, iv. 1306-7 ; G-.E. O.'s Oomplete Peerage, 
ri. 299 j Nieolas'a Historic Peerage, ed. Court- 
bope; Testamenta Vetueta, pp. 73, 82, 92, 122, 
217 ; authoritiee quoted.] G. L. K. 

POYNINGS, THOMAS, Baeon Pote- 
lE&s (d, 1645), was an illegitimate son of 
Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.J He was early 
brought to court, and wae a sewer-extraordi- 
nary in 1610. He was one of those who re- 
ceived livery of the Percy lands in 1628, was 
on the sherifif roll for Kent in 1 533, made K.B. 
the some year, and appointed sheriff of Kent 
in 1534. ‘He was present at the christening 
of Edward VI on 16 Oct. 1637, nnd at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour on 12 Nov. When 
Anne of Cleves came to England in 1639, 
Poynings was one of the knights who re- 
ceived her. lie was an accomplished cour- 
tier, generous in disposition, the friend of 
Wyatt and of Sir Thomas Cheloner the elder 

i q. v.J In the French expedition of 1644 
’oynings took an important part. He was 
a captain in the army, and greatly distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Boulogne. 
In October 1644 he was leftthere by Howard 
with four thousand men. On 30 Jan. 1644- 
1645 he was created Baron Poynings ; he died 


at Boulogne on 17 Aug. 1546. He mamed 
Catherine, daughter of John, lord Marupj, 
and widow ot George Eadcliffe, hut left no 
children. Some of his Kentiah pioperty 
passed to the Duke of A'orthumherland. 

[Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage, 
H.isted’s Kent, iii. 324; Horsfleld's Sussex, i 
17S-S ; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, rr. 
ii. 2733, IV. ii. 3213, vii. 1498, xi. 680, xii. ii 
911 ; Nott’s edition of the poems of Wyatt, p. 
Ixxxiii, and of Surrey, pp. Izxii, Lxxvi; Chronicle 
of Calais (Camd. Soe.) p. 170; Strype’s Memo- 
rials, Ti. i. 9, m. i. 41.] W. A. J. A. 

POYNTER, AMBROSE (1796-1886), 
architect, bom in London on 16 May 1796, 
was second son of Ambrose Lyon Poynter 
by Thomasine Anne Peck. The family was 
of Huguenot origin, his father's greal-grsal- 
grandiather, Thomas Pointier of St. Quentin 
in France, having settled in England in 1686 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
Poynter commenced his professional career 
os an architect in the ofnce of Jifiin Na«h 
[q.T.], working there about five years (1814- 
1S18). From 1819 to 1821 he travelled in 
Italy, Sicily, and the Ionian Islands; he had 
studied watercolour painting under Thom a-. 
Shotter Boys [q. v.], and the slietches made 
by him during these travels are of great 
merit. He attended Keats’s funeral ut Koma 
on 26 Feb. 1821. On returning home Pinter 
set up for himself as an architect at 1 Poet's 
Corner, Westminster, but afterwards (about 
1846) built for himself a bouse and offices in 
Park Street, now Queen Anne’s Gate. One 
of his earliest works was an observatory at 
Cambridge for his friend WiUiam Hopkin.^ 
(1793-1806) [q. v.J the mathematical ' coach . ' 
In 1832 he resided for some time in Paris, 
where he was associated with Richard Parke- 
Bonington [q. v.], Boron Denon, Boucher- 
Dosnoyers the engraver, and others. He 
subsequently built at Cambridge the church 
of St. Paul in the Hills Road, and in 1836 
was an ansuccessful though highly com- 
mended competitor for the huildmg of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Poynter was one of 
the foundation members of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects ui 1834, one of 
the first members of their council, acted os 
their secretary in 1840, 1841, and 1844, read 
various papers at their meetings, including 
a valuable descriptive analysis of the ara- 
besques in the ‘ Loggio ’ of the Vatican 
(8 Feb. 1840), and in 1842 was the author 
of an anonymous essay ‘ On the Introduc- 
tion of Iron m the Construction of Buildings,' 
to which the silver medal of the institute was 
awarded. Poynter had considerable practice 
as an architect until the loss of his eyesight, 
which commenced about 1860, and caused bis 

X 2 
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Tet iiement from Us profession at the height of 
his career. In London he designed the hospital 
and chapel of F*t. Katharine in the Ke^ent’s 
Park (1B27), Christ Church, "Westminster 
< 1841), and the French Protestant Church 
in Bloomsbury Street. In the provinces, 
among other 'works, he was the architect of 
!^nes House, Deionshire (for Sir Stafford 
iNorthcote), Hodsock, near Worksop, Not- 
tinghamshire (for hits. Chambers), Castle 
3Iefgwyn, South Wales, andrestored or added 
to numerous buildings, including Warwick 
Castle and Crewe Hau, though in both these 
cases Foynter’s work has since been destroyed 
bv fire. As ardiitect to the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, he designed build- 
ings for it in several towns. Poynter was 
iiemieutly employed on arbitration cnees, and 
held the office of official referee to the board 
of works. 

Poynter took an important part iii the 
establishment of government schools of de- 
sign, and was the first inspector for the pro- 
vinces appointed in connection with the 
school of design then at Somerset House. 
He was one of the committee of manage- 
ment appointed in 1848 to supervise the 
district schools of design, and in 1850 was 
appointed inspector of them. He was one 
of the first to urge the importance of making 
drawing a compulsoiy subject in national 
and elementary schools. He was an original 
member of the Arundel Society, the Graphic 
Society, and the Archeeologicol Institute, and 
contributed several papers to the proceeding 
of the last. A student of heraldry, he made 
drawings to illustrate Sandford’s ‘Genea- 
logical History of England.’ He collaborated 
with Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. v.] in 
his attempts to produce good and cheap pic- 
torial literature, contributing illustrations 
to Knight’s ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘Pictorial 
History of England,’ and the articles on 
Kterature, science, and art to the latter 
work. 

Pojnter died at Dover on 20 Nov. 1880. 
He married, first, in 18^ at the chapel of 
the British embassy, Paris, Emma, daughter 
of the Rev. E. Forster, by Lavinia, daughter 
and only child of Thomas Banks, R.A. [q. v.] 
By her he had one son, Sir Edward John 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
and three daughters, of whom Clara, wife 
of Mr. Robert Courtenay Bell, attained dis- 
tinction as a translator from foreign lou- 

O ss. Poynter married, secondly, Louisa 
e, daughter of General Robert Bell, by 
whom he left a daughter. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1887, pp. 113, 137 ; private informa- 
tion ] L. 0. 


POYNTER, WILLIAM, D.D. (176^ 
1827), catholic prelate, born at Peterefleld 
Hampshire, on 20 May 1762, was sent bv 
Bishop ChaUoner to the English College at 
Douay, where he became prefect of etudiea 
was promoted to the priesthood, and tooir 
the degree of D.D. In 1793 he and the 
other seminarists wei'e transferred by th>> 
French revolutionary nuthoiities to the 
castle of Dourlens, end they were aft-r- 
wards imprisoned in the Irish College at 
Douay. At last, on 26 Feb. 1796, they w.-re 
sent to England, where they landed on 
2 March. Poynter was nominated hyBiabop 
Douglass to be vice^resideut of St. Ed- 
mund’s College, near Ware, and he heeaTia 
president of uiat coRege in 1801, when Dr, 
Gregory Stapleton was made apostolic vicar 
in the midland district. Stapleton made 
Poynter his vicar-general. 

He ■was appointed coadjutor to Dr. Tnbn 
Douglass [q. V.], vicar-apostolic of the Lon- 
don district, by papal brief, dated 3 Match 
1803, and ho waa consecrated bishop of 
Halia at St. Edmund’s College on 29 Mav. 
He succeeded to the vicariate per coadju- 
toriam on the death of Douglass, 8 May laU. 
Poynter was of a gentlor disposition than 
John Milner [q, v.l, and was adverse to the 
bold manner in which that controversialist 
carried himself towards his political oppo- 
nents, While on a visit to Rome he diew up 
bis ‘ Apologutical Epistle’ to Cardinal Lifta, 

? refect of the propaganda, dated 16 March 
815,_ in which he dmended himsdf against 
certain chaiges brought against him and the 
other vicars-apostolio by Bishop Milner. The 
document was not intended to he made 
public, and was not actually published till 
1820, when it was translated and printed, 
without the knowledge of Poynter, by 
Charles Butler, in his “ Historical Memoirs 
of the English Catholics ' (vol. iv. appendiv, 
note 1). Poynter suffered himself to he pn- 
suaded into becoming president of the 
‘ Catholic Bible Society,’ an institution 
founded in 1818 by the ‘Catholic Com- 
mittee,’ and afterwards, in 1816, condemned 
by the _ holy see as ‘a crafty device for 
weakening the foundations of religion’ 
(Bkabt, EpiKopal Succession, id. 186), In 
1823 he obtained from the holy see the ap- 
pointment of Dr. James Yorke Bromston 
fq. v.] as his coadjutor, cum jure sucoessiom’. 
In conjunction with the other English and 
Scottish cathollo prelates, he issued the 
famous * Declaration of the Oatbolio Bishops 
the Vicars Apostolic, and their Coadjutors 
in Great Britain.’ He died in Castle Street, 
Holbom, London, on 26 Nov. 1827 (Gent 
Map, 1827, pt. ii. p. 671), and was hivried 
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in the church of St Maiy,Moorflelds, -where 
there is a monwnent to his memory^ith a 
Latin inscription. The Eot. Lewis Havard 
preached the funeral sermon, which was 
printed. Poynter’s heart was deposited be- 
neath the altar at St. Edmund’s College, 
■U'are. 

His portrait, engraved hy E. Fenner, 
forms the frontispiece to the ‘ Catholic 
Miicellany,’ aol. iv. (1825). Another poi> 
trait appeared in the ‘Laity’s Directory^ for 
1620. 

Puvnter’s separate publications were: 1. * A 
Theological Examination of the Doctrine of 
Columbanus [i.e. Charles O'Conor, 1764- 
1S2S, q. V.] (contained in his third letter) 
on the Spintual Jurisdiction of Bishops and 
the difference between a Bishop and a Priest,’ 
London, 1811, 8vo. 2. ‘Instructions and 
Directions addressed to all the Faithful in ' 
the London District, for gaining the Grand 
Jubilee,’ London, 1826, 24mo. S. 'Ohiis- 
tunity j or the Evidences and Characters of 
the Christian Eeligion,’ London, 1827, 6vo ; 
tianslated into Italian (at Home in 1828). 

Poynter’s ‘Narrative of the Seizure of 
Douay OoUeg^ and of the Deportation of 
the Seniors, Professors, and Students to 
Dourlens,’ in continuation of the narrative 
of the Rev. Joseph Hodgson [q. v.], was 
printed in the ‘Catholic Magazine and Ee- 
new’ (Birmingham), vol. i. (1881), pp. 897, 
4.57. A translation, by the Abb6 L. Dan- 
coinej appears in *Le CoUdge Anglais de 
Duuai pendant la Revolution,’ Douay, 1881, 
Svo ‘ An Unpublished Correspondence be- 
tweenPoynter andDr.C. O’Conor, onForeign- 
influencing Maxims, -with Observations on 
the Canonical and Legal Securities against 
such Maxims,’ appeared in O’Conor’s ‘ Colum- 
bonns,’ No. vi, London, 1818. To the 
‘Laity’s Directory’ for 1813 to 1828 in- 
clusively, Poynter contributed an annual 
article called ‘New Tear’s Gifts,’ os weU as 
‘ Eeflections on British Zeal for the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and on the State of 
Christianity in England,’ to that periodical 
in 1829 (p, 76). He was also responsible 
for ‘The Catholic Soldier’s and Sailor's 
Prayer Book,’ which was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, by the Rev. Thomas Unsworth, Lon- 
don, 1868, 12mo, 

_ [Amherst’s Hist, of Catholic Emancipation, 
ii. 36S ; Butler’s Hist. Memoirs, 1822, iv. 379, 
469-623 ; Butler’s Bemini8cenees,p. 301: Catho- 
lic Magazine and Bevieir, ii. 260; Catholic 
Miscdlanv. 1827, vii. 284, viii. 432, iz. 72; 
Hnsenhetn’s Life of Milner, p. 684 ; London and 
Dublin Orthodox Journal, 1842, xr. 103; 'Ward's 
Hist, of St, Edmond’s College, Old Hull, 1893.1 

... T, c. 
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POYNTZ, Sib FRANCIS (A 1628), 
diplomatist, was third son of Sir Robert 
Poyntz (d, 1621) of Iron Acton, Gloucester- 
shire, and his wife Margaret, natural daugh- 
ter of Anthony VydeviU, earl Rivers [q. v.j, 
hy Gwentlian, daughter of William Stradling. 
The family was descended from the Barons 
Poyntz, -who had been prominent in the 
Welsh and Scottish wars of Edward I (of. 
Rt3I£B, Fwdera, orig. ed. vol. ii. passim ; 
Part Imts; DuaDiiiB, Baronape ; and G.E. 
C[oirirNi]], Complete Peerage), and had long 
been settled in Gloucestershire. The father 
officiated at many court ceremonies, was 
chancellor to Queen Catheri ne o f Aragon, 
and in 1620 attended Henry VHl to France. 
From a brother was descended the Poyntz 
family of Essex, and from his second son, 
John, father of Robert Poyntz [q, v.], the 
family of Alderley, Gloucestershire (Palis’, 
More about Stifbrd, p. 128). 

Francis was in 1610 appointed esquire of 
the body to Henry Till, and became a carver 
in the royal household in 1621. In 1526 he 
was granted custody of the manor of Holborn, 
'in the suburbs of London,’ during the 
minoiify of Edward Stanley, third earl of 
Derby []q. v.], and in the same year he re- 
ceived some of the forfeited lands of Edward 
Stafford, third duke of Buckingham [q. v.] 
In 1627 he was sent as ambassador to the 
emperor, with instructions to mediate peace 
between him and Francis I, and to threaten 
-war in the Netherlands it Charles V de- 
clined these overtures. He was also to re- 
monstrate with the emperor on his treatment 
of the pope and the sack of Rome, Poyntz 
travelled by way of Paris, where hewas joined 
by the French ambassador to the emperor, 
and arrived at Madrid on 1 July. But his 
embassy met with Ettle success, and he left 
Spain in October, ha-ving an interview with 
Francis at Paris on the way back, He died 
of the plague in London on 26 June 1328. 
He married Jane or Joan, daughter of Sir 
hlatthew Browne of Betohworth, Surrey, 
hut left no issue. At the request of his eldest 
brother Anthony, Sir Francis wrote ‘The 
Table of Cebes the Philosopher, Translated 
out of Latine into Englishe by Sir Francis 
Poyngs ; ’ it was published in 16mo hy Ber- 
thelet probably about 1680; a copy is in the 
British Museum Library. 

Sib Astihobx Poxbiz (14^?-16SS> in 
herited Iron Acton, where bis deicendants 
were seated for many generations. He was 
knighted in 1618, when he commanded a ship 
in Howard’s si^edition against France. In 
September 1618 he was sent on an embassy 
to the French king, and was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in July 1520. In 
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1521 hexTas one of the jury at Bristol before 
whom the Duke of Buckingham was indicted. 
In 1632 he joined in Surrey's expedition to 
Francis in command of the Santa Maria. In 
the following year he became vice-admiral, 
and was employed in command of some twelve 
nr fourteen sail in preventing the return of 
Albany to Scotland, In 16231ie was admini- 
-trator for his father. In 1627 he served as 
sheriff of G-luucestershire, and m 1630 was on 
a commission to inquire into Wolsey's posses- 
sions. He died in 1633, having married, first, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir William Huddes- 
tield; and, secondly, Joan, widow of Sir Ri- 
chard Guilford. Bfis eldest son. Sir Nicholas, 
horn in 1610, was a prominent courtier during 
the latter part of Henry VIII's reign, and 
died in 1667. A portrait of Sir Nicholas by 
ITolbein belongs to the Marquis of Bristol, 
and two drawings, also attributed to Holbein, 
to King Edward VII Tudor Eihib. 
1890, Nos. 79, 493, 600). Another, which is 
anonymous, belonged in 1800 to the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

Sir Nicholas's great-grandson, Sm Robebi 
Fotktz (^1689 8-1666) matriculated feom 
Brasenose Collwe, Oxford, on 16 March 
1004-5, was MP. for Gloucestershire in 
1620, 1628-9, and was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1626-7 at the coronation of Charles I ; he 
nidedwith the king daring the civil war, and 
wrote ‘A Vindication of Monarchy . . 
1661, 4to (Brit. Mus.); he waa buried at 
Iron Acton on 10 Nov. 1666. 

[Anthoritias quoted; Works in Brit. Mus. 
Llhr. ; 8n John Maclean’s Memoir of the Poyntz 
I'amily ; Cotton M3d. passim ; Letters, &c., of 
Henry VH (Rolls Ser.), and Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdoer, passim ; 
Atkyns’s Glouceetersbiro. p. I 04 &C.; Visitation 
of Gloucestershire (Harl. tkic.) ; Wood's Atbenie, 
di. 7 I 6 -I 6 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Roxbui-glie Club); 
L'bron. of Calais (Camden Soc.) ; Rymer's 
FcEilera, orig. ed. xiv. 404, Brewer's Hist, of 
Htniy VIII, ii. 149; Sandford’s Geneelog. Hist, 
p. 434; Cluttcrhuck's Hertfordshire; Gough's 
9eimlchr.il Mon.] A. P. P. 

POYNTZ, ROBERT (J. 1666), catholic 
di vine, a younger son of JohiiPoyntz((7. 1644) 
and nephew of Sir Francis Poyntz [q. y.], lord 
of the manor of Alderley, Gloucestershire, was 
bom at Alderley about 1535. lie was edu- 
cated at Winchester, and was, on 20 Aug. 
1554, admitted perpetual fellow of New 
College, Oxford {Rami. MS. D. 130, f. OS), 
eraduating B.A. 6 June 1666, and M.A. 
27Mayl6W. But asadevout Roman catholic 
he abandoned, early in Elizabeth’s reign, his 
friends and expectations in this country, and 
settled in Louvain, There he published ‘ Tes- 


timonies for the Real Presence of Christ’s 
Body and Blood in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Aultar, set foorth at large and faith- 
fully translated out of Si.x Auncient Fathers 
which lyved far within the first six hundred 
yerea,’ . . . Louvain, 1660. Another work 
‘Miracles performed by the Eucharist,’ is 
also ascribed to him. 

[Wood’s Athente Oxon. i. 356, Fasti, i. 149 , 
168; State Papers, Dorn. Eliz, Add. xxxii, so- 
Notes aud Queries, 1st ser. i, 94, viii. 44o' 
Palm's More about Stifford ; Atkyns's Glonces-' 

I teraiiire, pp. 104, 107 ; Visitation of Gloucester- 
shire (Harl. Soc.) ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Bib.- 
Pits, De Script. Illustr. Angl. p. 903, app 6 ndix| 
Maclean's Memoir of the Poyntz Family!] ’ 

W. A. S. 

POYNTZ, STEPHEN (1686-1760), di- 
plomatist, bom in London, and baptised at 
St. Michael’s, Comhill, in November 168-5, 
was the second son. of William Poyntz, up- 
holsterer, of Cornhill, by his second wife, 
Jane, daughter of Stephen Mont cage, mer- 
chant of Loudon and Buckingham, whose 
wife was a sister of Riohord Deane [q. v.] 
(LrpscoMB, Rucleitiffliamthii’B, ii. 679). He 
was educated at Eton, being a Idi^’s scholar 
and cimtain of Montem in 1702. On 17Feb. 
1702-8 he was admitted at King’s College, 
Cambridge, aud became in due course a fellow 
of his college, graduating B.A. in 1700, and 
M.A. in 1711. 

Shortly after he left college ho travelled 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and ho wsi 
also tutor to the sons of Lord Townshend, 
with whom he was at The Hague in 1709 
and 1710. For some time he seems to have 
acted as Townshend’s confidential secretary, 
communicating on his behalf with the Eng- 
lish ambassadors abroad, and, through Im 
chief’s influence, he was introduced into the 
diplomatic service. Poyntz was oomraissary 
in 1716 to James, first earl Stanhope, the 
secretary of etate, and envoy-extraordmoiy 
, and plenipotentiary to Sweden in July 1724; 

I of this missionPoyntz acquitted himself well, 
though Sir Robert Walpole complained of the 
large sums which he drew :&om the Englieb 
exchequer to secure Sweden’s support. la 
1738 he was sent as cornmissiouer to the 
congress at Soissons, where he made the 
acquaintance of George, first baron Lyttel- 
ton [q. V.], and he remained in Prance until 
the summer of 1730, 

On the formation of the household of the 
Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II, 
Poyntz was appointed as the young duke’s 
governor and steward of the household, and 
throughout his life hu continued the prince's 
trusted adviser. About 1735 he purchased 
from the family of HtUersdon an estate 
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at ilidgham, a chapelrjr in the parish of 
Thatcliam, near Newbury, Berkshire j the 
duke spent some of his early years there 
(jroHJGi, Newbury, p. SS5), and two rooms, 
ttill called ‘ the duke’s rooms,' were added to 
the house for his accommodation (Godwik, 
Neubury Worthies, pp. 49-60). As a mark 
of esteem for lus services, a very beautiful 
lose, ornamented w'ith figures in high relief, 
was'placed by Queen Carolme in the grounds 
at llidgham (Mbs. llousjDELt, Cowdray, 
p. 107). P(^tz played on important part 
at court, ifa acted in 17S4 as the medium 
of communication between the king and 
queen and an Austrian envoy (Hdhvet, 
Meuioirs, li. 54-6). It was in his rooms at 
at, James’s Palace that the famous Earl 
of Peterborough in 1735 formally acknow- 
ledged to the company that Anastasia Bo- 
bmson was his wife (Bimifnv, History of 
Husk, iv. 247-9). In 1736 he was created 
a privy councillor, and he received the sine- 
cure post of inspector of prosecutions in the 
eichequer concerning ‘prohibited and un- 
customed goods.’ He died at Midgham on 
17 Dec. 1760, and was buried there. Horace 
li'alpole says that he was ‘ ruined in his cir- 
cumstances by a devout brother, whom he 
had trusted, and by a simple wife, who had 
a devotion of marrying aozens of her poor 
cousins at his expense ; you know she was 
ie “Fair Circassian.” Mr. Povntz was 
called a very great man, but few knew 
anything of his talents, for he was timorous 
to ohUdishnese. The duke has done greatly 
for his family and secured his places for his 
cldldran, and sends his two sons abroad, 
allowing them 8001. a year’ {Letters, ii. 
283). 

Poyntz's influence at court. Ins talents, 
and his kindly disposition were acknow- 
ledged on all sides. Carlyle, in his ‘Me- 
moirs of Frederick the Great ’ (ii. 68), 
characteristically describes him as ‘a once 
bright gentleman, now dim and obso- 
lete.’ 

Poyntz married, in February 1732-3, Anna 
Maria Mordaunt, daughter of the Hon. Lewis 
Mordaunt, brigadier-general, and maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline. She had been a 

g reat beauty, and her charms were described 
y Samuel CroxaU [q. v.] in his poem of 
the ‘Fair Circassian.’ They had two sons — 
William of Midgham {d. 1^0), and Charles, 
prebendary of Durham — and two daughters, 
Margaret Georgina and Louisa. The latter 
died unmarried, but Margaret Georgina be- 
came the wife, at Althorp, on 27 Dec. 1766 
fthe day after he came of age), of John, after- 
vraids first earl Spencer. Mrs. Colderwood of 
Polton met the Spencers and the whole of 


the Poyntz famiH travelling at Spa in neat 
state in 1766. Mrs. Poyntz was then a ‘deaf, 
shoitsighted, loud-spoken, hackney-headed 
wife, and played at cards ftom morning till 
night.’ lirs. Spencer was ' a very sweet-like 
girl ; her sister is a great hoyden ’ (Jownals, 
pp. 189-92). Mrs. Poyntz was in great 
favour at Yersuilles in Xugust 1763, when 
she cured Madame Yictohe of the stone 
(Walpole, Letters, iv. 110). She died at 
Midgham on 14 Nov. 1771, and was buried 
there (of. Walpole, Georae III, ed. Barker, 
i. 187-8). 

Poyntz was tke author of a ‘ Yindioation 
of the Barrier Treaty,’ which is erroneousN 
printed among Bishop Hare’s wiitings. It 
was an ‘ excfllent work ' (Coxb, Horatio, 
Lord Wa^le, ii. 398). Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Hervey, Sir 0. Hanbury Williams, Nicholas 
Hardings, and others addressed verses to 
Poyntz(of. 459; DoEBLEr, Col- 

lection, li. 31, iv. 239 ; New Fovndling Hos- 
pital for Wit, 1786 edit. i. 242-3, iii. 61-4 ; 
Nichols, Illustr. of Lit. i. 663, 687-91 ; 
Memoirs of Sneyd Hauiea, p. 209; iSeleet 
Collection, vi. 86 ; Habeihoe, Poems, pp. 
202 - 6 ). 

Poyntz was a friend of Samuel Ilichard- 
son, the novelist.^ Through his agency the 
sum of 1007. is said to have been granted by- 
Queen Caroline to Elizabeth Elstob [q. v.], 
and when James Ferguson, the astronomer, 
came to London in May 1743, he brought 
with him a letter of recommendation to 
Poyntz, who befriended him in every way. 
Ferguson drew the portraits of kHs. Poyntz 
and the children, so that Poyntz might be 
able from personal knowledge to speak fa- 
vourably of tke skill of the artist. A por- 
trait of Poyntz was painted by John Fajrram, 
and engraved by J. Faber. Another, painted 
by Thomas Hudson, belongs to the Earl 
Spencer. 

[MiKdeBn’sMamoiroftbeFoyntz Family; Gent. 
Mog. 1760 pp. 670-1, 1789 pt. ii. p. 447 ; Nicbols’s 
LitAusodotes, iv. 606, 714, v, 339, viii. 620, 643 ; 
Blwes and Bubiuson's Casdes of Western Sussex, 
p. 70 ; Hu'ivood’s Alumni Eton. p. 286 ; E. H. 
Boyle’s 64 Quortiere of his Family; Begistrum 
Begale, 1847,''p.44; Coxo’s Sir Bobeit Walpole, 
vol. i. pp. xxvi, 743, ii. 471 - 3 ; Smith's Mezzotint 
Foitraits,!. 413-14; Mrs. Caldervood’s Journals, 
pp 189-92; Le Marchant’s Earl Spencer, pp. 2- 
6; Lysone’s Berkshire, p. 887. For letters to 
and from Poyntz see Hist, MSS, Oomm. 10th 
Bep, App, pt. i. and 11th Bep.App.; Additional 
MSS. Bi'it. Mus. 9161, 28166, 23780.23793, and 
23801 ; Coxs'a Life of Sir Boboit Walpole, u, 
66 et boq., 627-86, iii. 607-9 ; Phillimore's Liib 
of Lord Lyttelton, i. 36. A ecliednle of his real 
and personal eetate is in the Addit. MS. 26086.1 

W. P. a 
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POYNTZ, SYDENHAM {J. 1650;), sol- 
dier, fourth son of John Poyntz of Eeigate, 
Surrey, and Anne SMuner, 'was haptised 
on 3 Nov. 1607. He usually signs hmsclf 
‘Sednham Poynts.’ Poyntz was originally 
apprenticed to a Ijondon tradesman, but, 
bemg ill-treated by bis master, he took _ser- 
-rice as a soldier in Holland, passed then into 
the imperial army, and finally rose to the 
rank of sergeant-major, and was knighted on 
the battle-field. He recorded his forei|n 
experience for the first eleven years, 162d- 
IC06, in a somewhat inaccurate ‘ Belation,’ 
which was first printed from the autograph 
MS. in the ' Bibliotheque Nationals’ for the 
English Historical Society in 1908. He re- 
turned to England in 164 A and on 27 May was 
ordered by the House of Commons to hate 
the command of a regiment of horse and a 
regiment of foot in the army raised by the 
seten associated northern counties. He was 
also appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the northern association, with the 
title of colonel-general, and, on 10 Aug., go- 
vernor of York (Commons' Jouinals, iv. 166, 
248; Lords' Journals, vii. 648). On taking 
command, Poyntz found his troops mutinous 
for want of pay, and at the siege of Skipton 
was more in danger from his own men than 
from the enemy i^.vii. 633 Gbe v. Examina- 
tion qf Nears Puritans, iii, 68, Appendix). 
He was ordered after Naseby to follow the 
king's motions, and succeeded in forcing him 
to an engagement at Howton Heath, near 
Chester, on 24 Sept, (ib, p. 92 ; Seport on the 
Portland MSS, 1. 278 ; ,/L Letter from 
Cohmshgeneral Poynts to the Son. William 
Lenthall, 4to, 1645). Charles lost about 
eight hundred men killed and wounded and 
fifteen hundred ^soners (Lords' Journals, 
vii. 608). The House of Commons voted 
Poyntz a reward of 6001. (Commow/ Journals, 
iv. 292). He next captured SheUbrd House 
and Wiverton House in Nottin^amshire, 
and then laid siwe to Newark CReport on 
the Portland MSS, i, 306 ; Lfe of Colonel 
Sutchinwn, ed. 1886, u. 80-9, 876). He 
was still besie^g Newark when Charles I 
took refuge m the camp of the Scottish army 
there, of which Poyntz at once informed the 
speaker (Cabt, Memorials of the Civil War, 
i. 19). 

In Peb. 1646 Poyntz issued ‘ The Vindi- 
cation of Colonel-General Poyntz against 
the false and malicious slanders secretly cost 
forth a^inst him,’ 1646-6, 4to. Parliament, 
satisfied with his conduct, voted fiim the 
sum of 8001. a year, and his regiment of 
horse was one of four to he retained at 
the general disbanding (Command Journals, 
iv. 602, V. 128), The presbyterian leaders 


relied uponPoyntz and his troops to oppose the 
independents of the new model, but the sol- 
diers of thu northern association entered into 
communication with those of Fairfax’s army 
and, in spite of the orders of their com' 
mender, held meetings and elected ogitatort. 
Po3mtz was seized by the agitators onS lulr 
1647 and sent a pripner to Fairfax’s head- 
quarters, charged with endeavouring to em- 
broil the kingdom in a new war (Cast 
Metmrials, i. 282, 298; Clarice Pc^rs, i! 
142-6, 163-9). He was released by Faitfa\ 
on parole ; but the latter, who now became 
commander-in-chief of all the land forces in 
the service of the parliament, appointed 
Colonel Lambert to take command in the 
north (Faiifax Correspondence, iii, 370; 
Lorde' Journals, ix. 339). 

At the end of July 1647 an open breach took 
place between London and the army. The 
common council chose Major-general Edward 
Massey [q. v.] to command the forces of the 
city, and Poyntz, who was also given a com- 
mand, active^ assisted in existing ‘ re- 
formadoes.’ On 2 Aug. Poyntz and other 
officers dispersed a body of oitizens who 
brought to the common coimoil a petition 
‘ praying that some means might be used for 
a composure.’ According to the newspapers, 
they hacked and hewed many of the peti- 
tioners with their swords and ‘mortally 
wounded divers ’ (Eubhwokth, vi. 647, vi. 
741), On the collapse of the resistance of 
London, Poyntz fled to Holland, puhlishhig, 
in conjunction with Massey, a declaration 
'showing the true grounds and reasons that 
induced them to depart from the city, and 
for a while from the kingdom.’ ‘ Finding,' 
said they, ‘all things so uncertain, and 
nothing answering to what was promised or 
expected, we held it eofer wisdom to with- 
draw to our own friends’ (HuaEWOBiE, 
vii. 767). On 14 May 1648 Poyntz wrote 
to the speaker from Amsterdam, begging 
that he might at least receive the two 
months’ pay voted to his forces when th^ 
were disbanded. ‘ Wben I pemse the letters 
which I have formerly received from both 
houses of parliament, with all their great 
promises and engagements to me, never to 
iorget the great services which I have done 
them ... it would almost make a man 
desperate to see how I am deserted and 
slighted in place of the great rewards which 
the honourable houses were pleased to pro- 
mise me ’ (Oaet, Memoiials, i. 418). 

deceiving no answer to this or previous 
appeals, Poyntz in 1660 accompanied Lord 
Willoughby to the "West Indies, and there 
became governor of the Leeward Islands, 
establishing himself at St, Ohristopher's. 
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■Wien WiUoBghby Burrendered Barbados 
to tbe prliamentary fleet under Sir George 
Avscue, Poptz found 3t. Obristopber's un- 
tenable, and retired to Yirginia (Whitb- 
looEB, Mmomh, iii. 40B ; OiMiisojr, 
British Empire in America, ii, 15, 280 ; Oli- 
lEB, Mtory of Antigua, 1894, vol.i. p. xx}. 
But tbe articles between WiUougbby and 
Aysoue contain a clause permitting Foyntz 
to retire to Antigua with other gentlemen 
baring estates fliers (Cal State Papers, 
Cd. 1675-6, p. 86). It is stated that in 
1661 be was again appointed gOTernor of 
Antigua, and bold tbe post till superseded 
bT Lord Willoughby in 1663, but no trace 
^his tenure or office appears among tbe 
colonial state papers. It is added that be 
then retired to Virginia, and died there at 
some unknown date (MactUiLir, p. 183; 
intiyus and the Antiguans, 1844, i. 20), A 
portrait of Poyntz, from an original in tbe 
possession of Earl Spencer, is engraved in 
Sir John blaclean'e ‘ Memoir,’ Others appear 
in Eioraft’s ‘ Survey of England's Obempions,’ 
1647, chap, xix., and in ‘ England’s W orthiea,' 
by John Vicars, 1 647, p, 91, Sit John Mac- 
lean also gives a picture of a contemporary 
portrait-medal fp. 169). 

Poyntz was thrice married while abroad— 
frstiy, about 1688, to 'a rich German mer- 
chant’s daughter,’ who died in childbirth 
within two years,' secondly, about 1685, to 
another German, ‘ rich in land and money,’ 
who seems to be the lady called ‘Anne 
Eleanor de Court Stephanus de Gory in 
B’irtemberg,’ in Aubrey's 'History ofSurrey,’ 
iv. 212, Poyntz’s third wife signs her name 
Elisabeth in a letter to Speaker lenthall in 
1647. 

Poyntz was the author of the following 
pamphlets ; 1, The ‘ Vindication ’ cited 
above (1646-8). 2. ‘The Vindication of 
Oolonsl-general Poyntz against the Slanders 
cast forth against him by the Army ; with 
the barbarous manner of the Adjutator’s 
surprisal of him at York,’ 4to, 1648 [no place]. 
The ‘ British Museum Oatalogue ’ also gives a 
list of letters by Poyntz, which were printed 
in pamphlet form Mween 1646 and 1647. 
Some unprinted letters by Poratz are to be 
found among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian labrary, and among the manuscripts 
of the Duke of Portland. 

An elder brother, John Pootiz {fl, 1660), 
born in 1606, was active in the civil war in 
Ireland and England on the psiliamentary 
side (cf, A True Eelation of the Tttiting^ of 
Soger Mmmring, Bishop of St. Davids, 
London, 1642, 4to). In 1668 he was captain 
in the navy, and in 1668 clerk of the revels. 
He Bubseguently travelled 'in the greatest 
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part of the Caribee Islands and most parts 
of the continent of America, and almost all 
his Majesty's foreign plantations ;’ in 1633 
he projected a scheme for the purchase and 
colonisation of Tobago (of. The Present Pro- 
spect of the , Island of Tobago, London, 
1683, 4to, by Captain John Poyntz, and Pro- 
posals ofit^ by Copt, John Poyntz ) ; but 
his plan came to nothing (A Geogre^hieal 
Description, of Tobago [1760 P], p. 66), 

[Life in Sir John Hatiean’s Hist and Genea- 
lo^calMemoir of the family of Poyntz, 1886, pp. 
139-84; The Belaticin of Sydnam Poyntz, ed, 
Goodrich (Soy. Hist. Boa), 1908.] C. H. F. 

PHAM), WINTHHOP MAOKWOSTH 
(1802-1889), poet, third son of William 
Mackworth Praed, of Bitton House, Teign- 
mouth, Bevonahire, sencant-at-law, and for 
many years chairman of the audit hoard^was 
horn on 26 July 1802 at 36 John Street, Bed- 
ford HoWjLondon. His father was the ^and- 
son of William Mackworth, second son of Sir 
Humphry Mackworth [q.v.], who took tie 
additional name of Praed upon his marriage 
about 1780 to Martha, dau^ter and hem of 
John Praed of Trevethow m Cornwall (for 
the Mattovorthpedigi^ seeBtoim’s JJai/oni, 
pp. 128-9). The maiden name of the poet's 
mother was Winthrop. The Winthrops of 
New England are abronchof the same family, 
Winthrop Praed was a delicate and preco- 
cious child. His mother died a year after his 
birth, and his earliest education was superin- 
tendra by an elder sister, to whom he was 
tenderly attached; she died in 1830. He 
gave up pressing occupations in order to at- 
tend her in her last illness. In 1810 he was 
placed at Langley Broom school, near Coin- 
brook, under aMr. Atkins. He read Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, and became a good ehess- 

e er. He wrote dramas and sent poems 
e, which were carefully criticised by his 
father. On 28 March 1814 he entered Eton 
in the house of F. J. Plumtre, afterwards 
a fellow of Eton College. An elder brother 
helped him in bis studies; and Plumtre gave 
prizes for English verse, which were gwerafty 
divided between Praed and George william 
Frederick Howard (afterwards seventh Earl 
cf Carlisle) [q.v.] Inl820 he started a manu- 
script journal, the ‘ Apis Matins,’ of which 
he wrote about half. It was succeeded by 
the ‘Etonian,’ the most famous of school 
iouruals. Walter Blount was Praed’s col- 
league as editor. Some of his contributers 
were already at college. Among the chief 
writers were H.N. Coleridge, Sidnejy Walkerf 
O.H,TownBhend, and John Moultrie, who de- 
scribes Praed in his ‘Dream of Life' (Moto- 
IBH], Works, 1876, p. 421). Praed signed 
his articles as ‘Peregrine Courtenay, "the 
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Imaginary president of the ‘ King of ClubV 
buppoeed to conduct the paper. Oharips 
Knight (1791-1873) published the ‘ Etonian,’ 
which lasted for ten months. Praed. was a, 
member of the debating society during his 
last year at school, and helped to found the 
boys’ library. He acted in private theatricals ; 
was chosen by his senior schoolfellow, Ed- 
ward Bouverie Pusey, as a worthy competitor 
in chess j and, though too delicate for rougher 
exercises, was the best fives-plnycr in the 
school. 

In October 1821 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a high reputation, and 
read classics with Macaulay, who was two 
years his senior. lie cared little for mathe- 
matics, and only just avoided the ‘ wooden 
spoon.’ He failed, though he only just failed, 
to win the university soholnrsmp; but he 
won the Sir 'William Browne medals for 
Greek ode in 1822 and 1823, and for epkrams 
in 1622 .ind 1 521. He u on the college decla- 
mation prize in 1623, and chiincellor's medal 
lor English poem in 1823 (• Australasia ’) and 
1824 ( ‘ Athens ’). He wa.s bracketed third 
in the classical tripos for 1825. His classical 
verses, specimens of which arejgreserved in 
the'Mus® Etonenses’ (Series J»ova, tom. ii. 
1869), show, besides^od sobolarship, unusual 
facility and poetic feeling. Praed was espe- 
cially distinguisbed at the union, where his 
seniors, Macaulay and Charles Austin, were 
then cons]iicuoue and his only superiors. He 
generally took the radical side in opposition 
to Macaulay. lu the antiunn of 1822 Knight 
started and edited his ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ 
to which Praed was the chief contributor. 
Macaulay and some of the old contributors 
to the ‘Etonian’ also wrote. Praed’s con- 
trihutions were in the first three or four 
numbers ; and he took no part in a continua- 
tion afterwards attempted. In 1823 he pub- 
lished, Through Charles Knight, ‘ Lillian, a 
Fairy Tale,’ d’e/p-if written at Trinity 
in October 1822. In 1826 Knight stalled, 
with Praed’s help, a weekly paper called 
•The Brazen Head,’ which lasted only for 
tburnumbers. AftergraduatingB.A.in 1826, 
Praed became private tutor at Eton to Lord 
Ernest Bruce, younger son of the Murguis 
of jUlesbiuy. He read for a fellowship at 
Trinity, to which ho was elected in 1827, 
and in 1830 he won the Sealonian prize-poem. 
He finally left Eton at the end 01 1827. On 
29 May 1629 he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and joined the Norfolk cm- 
cuit. His ambition, however, was for par- 
liament^ life. He was no longer a liberal, 
♦houffh in 1829 he was on the committee of 
\VilliamCavendish(afterwardsseventhDuke 
jf iJcvuniLire) when the kller was the whig 


candidate for Cambridge, University. The 
statesman whom he most admired was his 
fellow Etonian, Canning. After Canning's 
death in 1827 he became alarmed at the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the reformers; and his 
fastidious and scholarly temperament made 
contempt for demagogues more congenial 
than popular enthusiasm. At an earliet 
period he had been strongly in favour of 
Homan catholic emancipation ; hut when that 
question was settled, his political sympathies 
were completely con-ervative. Overtures 
were made to him to accept a seat iu the 
House of Commons with a view to opposing 
him to Macaulay, who had recently entered 
parliament. Praed said that he would not 
accept a post which involved ‘ personal col- 
lision with any man;’ but was otherwise 
ready to support the conservative govern- 
ment. The negotiation dropped ; but in De- 
cember 1880 he bought the seat of St. Germane 
for two years for 1,000/. He made a suceess- 
fol maiden speech on the cotton duties; and 
though his next speech, on the Iteform Bill, 
brought some disappointment, he improved 
as a debater. He proposed an amendment 
in favour of ‘minority representation,’ ac- 
cording to which each constituent was to 
vote foi two candidates only when throe 
places were to be filled. Another amend- 
ment, providing that freeholds in a borough 
should give votes for the borough and not 
for the county, was proposed by mm in a very 
successful speech, and led to friendly atten- 
tions from Sir Hobert Peel. St. Germans wee 
disfranchised by the Reform Bill, and Praed 
stood, unsuccessfully, for St. Ives, Cornwall, 
near which a branch of the Praeds lived in 
the family seat of Trevethow. lie published, 
at Penzance, anonymously, in 1833, ‘Trash 
dedicated without respect to James Halse, 
esq., M.P.,’ his successful rival. Praed re- 
mained out of parliament tUl 1834 ; and during 
this period wrote much prose and verse in the 
‘ Momiug Post,’ which became the leading 
conservative p^er, a result attributed to his 
contributions (Preface to Politiaal Poem, by 
Sir G. Young, 1888, p. xviii). In 1883 the 
Duke of 'VVellington furnished him with ma- 
terials for a series of articles in opposition to 
some changes in the ordnance deparlment, 
and subsequently requested Praed to defend 
him in the ‘ Morning Post’ against an attack 
in the ‘ Times.’ The duke invited Praed to 
"Walmer Oastle, and treated him with great 
confidence. At the general election at the end 
of 1834 Praed was returned for Great Yar- 
mouth, and was appointed secretary to the 
board of control by Peel during Ms snort ad- 
ministration. His father died in 1836, and 
in the same siunmer he married Helen, 
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davgliter of George Bogle. Hie later parlia- 
mentary career ^yas not conspicuous. He 
letired from Great Yarmouth in 1837, and 
•was elected for Aylesbury. In 1888 he was 
much occupied with his friend Derwent Cole- 
ridge and others in agitating for an improre- 
jnent of national education, which led to 
the introduction of the national system under 
the committee of council on education in 
1839. He was deputjr high steward to the 
imirersity of Camhnd^e during his later 
years, llie health, which had never been 
atrong, begun to bieuk in 1888, and he died of 
a rapid consumption, at Chester Square, on 
15Jalyl839. He was buried at Kensal Green. 
He left two daughters, Helen Adeline Slack- 
worth and Elizabeth Lil ian Hackworth. His 
widow died in 1863. 

A portrait, showing a very refined head, is 
prefl-ted to the ‘ Poems ’ of 1864. He wrote, 
according to Charles Knight, a singularly 
heautifttl hand. Priied’s best poetry shows 
very remarkable grace and lightness of touch. 
His political squibs would perhaps have been 
more effective had they been more brutal ; 
but Praed could not cease to be a gentle- 
man even as a politician. The delicacy of 
feeling, with a dash of acid though never 
coarse satire, gives a pleasant fiavoiir to his 
work : and in such wore ns the ‘ Red Fisher- 
man' he shows an imaginath'e power which 
tempts a regret for the ditfidence which 
limited his aspirations. Probably, however, 
he judged rightly that his po-vers were best 
fitted for the lignter kinds of verse. 

Praed had continued to write occasional 
poems in keepsakes and elsewhere. The first 
collection ot his poems, edited by_ H,. "W. 
Griswold, appeared at New York in 1844 j 
an enlarged edition of the same appeared 
in 1860. Another (American), edited by 
W. A. Whitmore, appeared in 1869. An. 
authorised edition, edited by Derwent Cole- 
ridge, with the assistance of Praed's sister, 
Lady Young, and his nephew. Sir George 
• Young, appeared in 1864; ‘ Sdeotions,’ by 
Sir George Young, were published in 1866 ; 
and ‘Pohtical and Occasional Poems,’ edited 
with notes by the same, in 1888. Those 
in the first part appeared in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ the * Brazen Head,’ the ‘ Sphyux" 
(a paper edited 'by James Silk Buckmgluim 
[q. V.]), the ‘ 'rimes,’ and elsewhere down to 
1831. Those in the second part appeared in 
the ‘ Albion,’ a morning paper, from. 1880 to 
1683, and the rest in the ' Morning Post’ 
1833 to 1834. The third part consists of 
three satires, written in 1888-9, previously 
unpublished. Praed’s essays — that is to say, 
his contributions in prose to the ‘ Etonian,’ 

■ Knight’s Quarterly,’ and the ‘ London Maga- 


zine' — ^were collected in a volume of Henry 
Morley's ‘ Universal Library ’in 1887; selec- 
tions of his poems also appeared in Moxon’s 
‘ Miniature Library ’ (1886), and in the 
'Canterbury Poets,’ ed. Frederick Cooper 

(1886J. 

The Whitmore edition erroneously ascribed 
to Praed some poems by Edward Marlborough 
Fitzgerald, omitted in Derwent Coleridge’s 
edition. Fitzgei'ald was a friend and imitator 
of Praed ; and for some time they used the 
same signature Praed corrected some 
of Fitzgerald's poems (ef. Sir George Young’s 
Preface to Political Toetns, pp. xxiv-xxxi). 

[Life by Derwent Coleridge, prefized to 
Poems ; Charles Knight’s Passages of a Work- 
ing Life, 1863 ; Preface by Sir G. Young to 
Political and Occasional Poems; Ssintsbury’s 
Lit. Essays, 1890 ; Lytton's Life of Bulwer 
Lytton, 1883, i. 283-6; Maxwell Lyto's Eton 
College.] L. S. 

PBANOB, MILES (A 1689), perjurer, 
was a Roman catholic goldsmith of Princess 
Street, Covent Garden, audmaketr of religious 
emblems to the queen consort of Charles II. 
When, towards the close of 1678, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey [a v.], follow- 
ing upon the revelations of Titus Oates 
[q. v.], greatly alarmed the people of London, 
Ifrance, whose trade and creed alike rendered 
him peculiarly liablo to suspicion, was on 
31 Dec, arrested upon the information of a 
lodger in his house, named John Wren, 
Wren alleged that Prance was absent from 
his house for some nights at the time that God- 
frey was missing. It afterwards appeared tli.^t 
Wren wos in arrears with his rent, while 
Prance’s absence from home occurred some 
time before the murder. Upon his arrest 
Prance was token before the committee of 
secrecy, which had been appointed by the 
House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Shaftesbury, to investigate the alleged ' pimish 
plot.' Prance denied all knowledge or Sir 
Edmund’s murder, though he admitted that 
he had worked for some of the papists ac- 
cused by Oates and Bedloe. He was re- 
committed to Newgate, where he was thrown 
into the ' condemn’d hole ’ and loaded with 
heavy irons. Bedloe the informer was, up 
to this time, the sole witness as to the man- 
ner in which Godfrey was oReged to have come 
by his death. He had, however, madeinquiries 
respeotingPrance, and jndged^the might be 
usefiUly employed in fabricating some corro- 
borative testimony, Notes of Bedloe’s evi- 
dence were surreptitiously placed in Prance’s 
cell, and Prance, readily perceiving what was 
e.vpaoted of him, beggeti the governor, Cap- 
tain Richardson, to convey him to Shaftesbury 
House. There, on the evening of 32 Dec. 
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he made a long disclosure about Godfrey's 
death before the Earl of Shoftesbury and 
three other members of the secrecy com- 
mittee. Next day, before the king and the 
pri-v y council, he accused three men employed 
at Somerset House and t’n’O priests oi mur- 
dering Godfrey at Somerset House, and de- 
clared that he had kept -watch -while the 
crime was being perpetrated. On 29 Dec. 
he was pri\ately interrogated by the king at 
the house of Mr. Chiifinim ; on the same after- 
noon he informed the council that the whole 
of his story was false, and he persisted in Lis 
recantation next day. He was thereupon sent 
back to his dungeon at Newgate and treated 
with great cruelty. On 12 Jan. 1679 he re- 
newed his allegiance to his original statement. 

Poliowing the example or Oates, he now 
dictated to his keeper, Boyce, ‘ A True Kar- 
rative and Discovery’ of GodfreVs mipder, 
which appeared early in 1670. The discre- 

S -mcies between this* narrative and Bedloe's 
eposition are glaring j ne^ ertheless, the com- 
bined evidence of the two informers sufficed 
to obtain the conviction of the three men 
employed at Somerset House — Green, Hill, 
and Berry (5 Feb. 1079 ). On 13 June 1679 
Prance ga\e minor evidence in support of 
Bedloe and Dugdale against the two Jesuits 
Hareourt and Fenwick, and on 10 Jan. 1680 
he obtained 501 from the exchequer ' in re- 
spect of his services about the plott ' (Aceub- 
1IA5-, Secret-service Money under Charles II, 
p. 2b). During the rest of that year he 
proved himself a most assiduous supporter 
of Oates ; and, by publishing his sworn de- 

f o-sitions to prove that Sir Boger L’Estrange 
q. V.] -was a papist, helped Oates to tempo- 
rarily discredit a most formidable opponent. 
On 15 June 1686 he pleaded guilty to perjury 
at the Mug’s bench, and declared his re- 
pentance, upon which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 1007., to be pilloried and 
whipped. The last part of his sentence was 
remitted. He afterwards made a confession 
in -writing, attributing his penuries to 'fear 
and cowardice,’ and in December 1688 he 
thought it best to seek refuge abroad. He 
was, nowever, captured off Gravesend, along 
with some other papists, on the hoy Asia, 
bound for Dunkirk, and was sent up by the 
mayor of Gravesend for examination by the 
House of Lords. No proceedings were taken, 
and it is probable that he ultimately found 
employment among his co-religionists on the 
continent. 

[The e-ridence as to Fiance’s career is very 
coatradictory, as may be seen by comparing 
Eachard’s Hist, of England, ii. 504-9, 618-14, 
664, 807, and Halpb’s Hist, of England -with 
Somet’s Own Time and Oldmixous History, 
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Cf. also Luttrell's Brief Hist. Narration b 
passim ; Oobbett’e State Trials, vol. vii.; Bonn 
of Lords MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm. I2th Hen 
App. vi. 61-2); ar W. Fitzherbert’s MSS. (Hist! 
MSS. Comm. 13th Kep. App. vi. 14-16, 164.8). 
Banin’s Hist. 1703, ii. 702-8 ; Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, ix. 162; Pictorial Hist, of England 
iii. 724; Twelve Bad Men, ed. Seccombe, p.l2o! 
B.igford Ballads, ad. Ebswortb, ii. 679 sq. ; Willis 
Bund’s Selections from the State Trials, ii, 615 • 
Stevens's Cat, of Satirical Prints. See arhdes 
Qoutbst, SmEnumni Bsitni-; L’EsruAHos, 8ni 
Booeb; and Oates, Titus.] 7, g, 

PBATT, ANNE, afterwards Mbs. Peas- 
LESS (1806-1893), botanist, born on 5 Deo. 
1806 in Strood, Kent, was the second of three 
daughters of Bobert Pratt (1777-1819) a 
wholesale grocer of that town, by his wue 
Sarah Bundock (1780-1846), of Huguenot 
descent. Her childhood and youth were 
passed at Chatham, -wliither her father had 
removed, and she-was educated by Mrs. Boffey 
at the Eastgate House school, Bochestei. 
Her delicate health rendering her -unfit for 
active pursuits, she devoted herself to lite- 
rary study. A Scottish friend. Dr. Dods, 
twdertook to teach her botany, and she soon 
became an ardent student. Aided by her 
elder sister, who collected for her, she Wmed 
an extensive herbarium, and supplemented 
her collection by making sketches of the 
specimens. The drawings afterwards formed 
illustrations for her boc^. 

She left Chatham in 1846, and went to 
reside with friends at Brixton and other 
laces, but subsequonlly settled at Dover in 
849. There she wrote her principal work, 
‘ The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Britain.’ Other changes of residence followed, 

On 4 Dec. 1866 she was married to John 
Fearless of East Grinstead, Sussex. She re- 
sided there for two and a half years. They 
settled fan some years at BedhiU, Surrey, 
She died on 27 July 1893 at Bylett Bead, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

Although her works were written in popu- 
lar style, they were fairly accurate, and were 
instrumental in spreading a knowledge and 
love of botany, and were at one time acmow- 
ledged by a^ont &om the civil list. They 
were : 1. ‘ The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland. , , . By a Lady,’ 16mo, London, 
1838; 8rd edit. 12mo, Loudon (Ehight’s 
monthly volume), 1847, 2. ‘Flowers and 
their Associations,’ 8vo, London, 1840; 2nd 
edit. (Knight’s weekly volume), 1846, 
3. * Dawnings of Genius, or the Early Lives 
of some Eminent Persons of the Last Cen- 
tury,’ 8vo, London, 1841. 4, ‘The Pictorial 
Catechism of Botany,’ 16mo, London, 1842. 
6. 'The Excellent Woman, as described in 
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the Book of Proverbs,’ 16nio [London, 1846] 
'anon.] 6. ‘ Wild Flowers of the Year,’ lOmo, 
London [1846 f]. 7. ‘ Garden Flowers of the 
Year,’ lUmo, London [1847]. 8. ‘ Chapters 
on Common Things of the Seaside,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1860. 9. ‘ Wild Flowers,’ 3 toIs. 16mo, 
London, 1852 : 2nd edition [1893 ?]. 10. ‘The 
Green Fields and their Grasses,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1853. 11. ‘Our Native Songsters,’ 

16mo, London, 1862. 13. ‘The Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of Great Britain,’ 6 vols. 
8vo, London [1866]; Srd edit. 1873, 13. ‘The 
Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies,’ 8vo, 
London [1856] ; 2nd edit. 1871. 14. ‘ The 
Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants of 
our Fields and Woods,’ 8vo, London [1867]; 
2nd edit. [1866]. 16. ‘ The British Grasses 
and Sedges,’ &c., 8vo, London [166Q]. 
16. ‘Haunts of the Wild Flowers,* 8ro, 
London, 1863. Sho also edited ‘ By Daylight,’ 
8vo, London, 1865, a translation of Ottilia 
"Wildermuth’s ‘ Im Tageslicht.’ 

[■Women's Penny Paper, 9 Nov. 1889, with 
eoTtrait; Jorn-n. Bot. 1894, pp. 206-7 ; Brit. Sins. 
Cat, ; Brit. SIus. (Nat. Hist ) Cat. ; information 
lin^y supplied by Mrs. Pearless’s nicer, Mrs. 
TYeUs.] B. B. W. 

PBATT, CHARLES, first Eajil Camdjjjt 
< 1714-1794), lord chaneollor, third son of 
Sir John Pratt [q. v,] by his second wife, 
was horn at Kensington, where he was 
baptised on 21 March 1714. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, haying for his contemporaries 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham, his lifelong friend ; George Lyttelton, 
afterwards first Baron Lyttelton ; Sneyd 
Davies, and Horace Walpole. Proceeding 
to King’s College, Cambridge, he was elected 
on to ue foundation in October 1731, and 
three years later became fellow. Being al- 
ready designed for the legal profession, he 
had been entered at the uinor Temple on 
5 June 1728, and at college he applied him- 
self to the study of law and constitutional 
kstory. He graduated B.A. in 1736 (M.A. 
in 1740), and was called to the bar at the 
Middle 'Temple on 17 June 1738. He paced 
Westminster HaR and rode the Western 
circuit for some years without a brief, and 
began to think of abandoning the profession. 
His melancholy condition drew from Sneyd 
Davies in 1743 an ode in which he sought to 
animate him by the example of the illustrious 
who, before him, had from obscurity 'pleaded 
theirway to glory’s chair supreme’ (Dodblii';, 
OoUection ^ Poems by Several Sands, 1768, 
vi. 265; NiOHOXS, Illustr, qf Lit. i, 646). 

the tmning-point in his for^nes. ]^e was 
briefed as junior to his friend Robert Henley, 
afterwards Lord-chancellor Northington, 


who fell or feigned to fall ill, and left liim 
the entire conduct of the case, in which he 
showed such conspicuous ability as to esta- 
blish his reputation. A whig in politics, he 
maintained, as counsel for William Owen, 
tried, on 6 July 1762, as the publisher of 
‘ The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray,’ 
the then novel principle of the competence 
of juries to determine by general verdict the 
entire question (law as well as facts) in cases 
of seditious libel, with the result that the de- 
fendmit was acquitted [see Mubba'v, Axnx- 
Airnnn, d. 1777]. In 1766 he was made Mug's 
counsel and attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. In 1767 he succeeded Henlej as 
attorney-general on the accession of Pitt to 
power on 1 July. During his tenure of this 
office he represented Downton in parliament. 
Office made no change in either his prin- 
ciples or his practice, and in conducting the 
ex-officio prosecution of John Shebbeare 

& v.] in November 1768 he emphasised his 
hesion to the principle for wMch he had 
contended in Owen’s case, by addressing him- 
self exclusively to the ju^. The same year 
he drafted and carried through the House 
of Commons a bill for extending the Habeas 
Corpus Act to civil cases, a measure the 
defeat of which by the House of Lords 
postponed a needful reform for half a cen- 
tury. In 1769 he was appointed recorder 
of Bath. The only state trials in which 
he figured during his attorney-generalship 
were those of the spy Florence Hens6;^q. v.J 
and Laurence Shirley, fourth earl Ferrers 
[q. V.] 

On the death of Sir John Willes [q. v.], 
Pratt wee appointed chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and knighted on 
28 Dec. 1761. He took his seat in court on 
23 Jan. 1762, being coifed the same day, and 
was sworn of the privy council on I 8 Feb, 
following. On 30 April 1763 the arrest of 
John WHkes [q. v.] under a general wanunt 
issued by the secretary of state for the appre- 
honsion of the author of ‘ North Briton,’ No. 
46, raised the question of the legality or such 
warrants. Pratt had no doubt of their ille- 
gality, and, on Wilkes's application, granted 
a habeas corpus returnable the same day. ( )n 
Wilkes’s subsequent committal to the Tower 
under a particular warrant, the chief justice 
ordered his release on the groimd of privilege 
of parliament (6 May). Of this decision 
parliament took cognisance on its reas- 
sembling in the following November, when 
resolutions were passed by both houses ex- 
cepting coses of seditious libel from privilege, 
though a minority of the peers entered a 
protest in the journal of the house against 
this restriction of their ancient immunity, 
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The question of general wniTants hein^ again 
brouslit before him in the ease of IVilltes v. 
Woofl on 6 Dec. 1 7G:l. Pratt, in his charge to 
the jury, laid dotrn the broad principle that 
they wern eontwry to the fundamental prin- 
ciptes of the conkitution ; and in that of 
Leach r. Moubt, four days later, refused the 
defend.mt®, wiio had arrested the plaintiff 
under a general ■warrant, the benefit of the 
Const ahle.s Indemnity Act, 24 George II, e. 4. 
In 176.5 a bill of exceptions to this ruling 
was dismissed by the court of king's bench. 
In another case, that of Entiek ». Carring- 
ton, argued before him upon a special '\*erdict 
in Easter term 1764, and again in Michael- 
mas term 1765, he decided, after an exhaus- 
tive review of precedents, that the issuing 
of general warrants by secretaries of state 
was a nsuiTation which no prescription 
could justify. During the contest on the 
regency hiU of 1765 he decided in the affir- 
mative the much-controverted question 
whether the queen was naturalised by her 
marriage. Meanwhile Pratt had become 
almost as great a popular idol as Wilkes 
himself. The mayor and corporation of the 
city of London presented him with the 
freedom of the cto in a gold box, and com- 
missioned Reynolds to paint his portrait, 
which was hung in the C4uildhall on 22 Feb. 

1764. His portrait , full length, by Hudson, 
■was hung in the Guildhall, Exeter, in Fe- 
hruarv 1768. He also received gold boxes 
containing the freedom of the cities of Exeter 
and Norwich, and of the guild of merchants 
of the city of Dublin, besides the thanks of 
the sheriffs and commons and the freedom 
of the corporation of Barber-Surgeons of that 
city and of the corporation of Bath. In 
April 1766 the House of Commons passed 
resolutions condemnatory of the practice of 
issuing general warrants. 

Meanwhile Piatt had been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Camden of 
Camden Place in the county of Rent, 17 July 

1765. He took his seat on 17 Deo. follow- 
ing, and made his maiden speech on the 
manifestations of disaffection -which had 
been evoked in America by the passing of 
the Stamp Act, which statute he did not 
shrink from denouncing as a breach of the 
constitution. In a subsequent speech against 
the declaratory bQl (-which afErmed the 
absolute supremacy of parliament), he main- 
tained that taxation without representation 
was sheer robbery. On both occasions, as 
afterwards on most political questions, be 
encountered the vehement opposition of 
Lord MansBeld. 

On the formation of Chatham’s second ad- 
ministration, Camden succeeded Northing- 


ton on the -wonlsnok, on 30 July 1706 re- 
ceiving by way of compensation for the sur- 
render of the chief-justiceship an allowance 
of 1,500Z. over and above his salary, and the 
reversion of a tellership in the exchequer for 
hia son. By the irony of fate, this great con- 
stitutionalist had only been a few weeks in 
office wlien he became responsible for a 
breach of the constitution of a kiudpeculiailv 
odious to the country, by reason or its asso- 
ciation with the Stuart regime. The harvest 
failed almost entirely ; and, to prevent a 
famine, the government, acting on Camden's 
advice, issued during the recess an order in 
council laying an einbavgo on the exportation 
of com. This involved the suspension of tin? 
Cora Act, 11 George II, c.22, On the meet- 
ing of parliament in the following November 
the ministryintrodncedjin the House of Com- 
mons, the hill of indemnity usual in such cases 
but limited it in the first instance to their 
subordinates, nor did they frankly and fiillv 
acknowledge the illegality of the embargo in 
the preamble. In both respects the bill was 
amended, and, the amendments being made 
the subject of animated debate in bothnonses 
of parliament, the ministera took the high 
prerogatival line of defence. Camden in par- 
ticular asserted the striot legal'ity of the em- 
bargo, which he lightly characterised as 'but 
forty days’ tyranny at the outside.’ The 
manifest inconsistency of such an assumption 
of the tone of despotism by one who had dis- 
tinmiished himself as the asserter of popular 
rights was turned to excellent account by 
the opposition, led by Lord Mansfield ; and 
even Junius, thougn ordinarily partial to 
Camden, admitted that on this occasion be 
had ‘overshot himself (Letters lix. and 
lx.) 

No less inconsistent was Camden’s reten- 
tion of office notwithstanding his disapproval 
of the subsequent policy of his colleagues, 
both in regard to America and in the case 
of "Wilkes. Finding them determined to pro- 
ceed -with the tea duties bill and the expul- 
sion of the obnoxions demagogue from the 
House of Commons, he sought, after vainlv 
protesting asainst these measures, to was)> 
his hands oi responsibility for them by ab- 
senting himself from the cabinet, and ob- 
serving strict silence in the House of Lords 
■while they were under disoussiou ; nor did he 
throw off this reserve until Chatham’s re- 
turn to parliament. He then mustered up 
courage to support the vote of censure on the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in re- 
gard to "W^ilkes moved by Chatham os an 
amendment to the address on 9 Jan. 1770. 
jjut retained the grout seal until C7 Jan.) 
it was taken from him and transierred to 
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Charles Yorke [q. v.] Freed from office, he 
nt once resumed his former role of vigilant 
-Tuardian of the conatitutioii. supported 
Chatham’s hill for restoring '^’’ilkea to the 
House of Commons (1 May), and Ins subse- 
quent re.'olution declaring eligibility for 
parliament an inherent right of the subiect 
(3 Dec.) ; and in the debate on tlie decision 
of the court of king's bench in Hex i>. Wood- 
foil, unanimously affirming the incompetence 
of juries to determine the question of law in 
cases of libel (10 Dec.), gained a signal 
triumph over Lord Mansfield by the latW’s 
evasion of his challenge to answer six in- 
terrogatories raising the several issues in- 
volved in the judgment. Qout, and disgust 
at the futility of opposition, however, com- 
bined tn paralyse his energies ; and, except 
to protest against the wide extension of the 
prerogative by the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, | 
12 George III, c. 11, to deliver judgment | 
against the existence at common law of copy- 
right in published works in the great case 
of Donaldson v. Docket, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in February 1774, and to 
oppose the Booksellers’ Copyright Bill in the 
following June, he took for tlie time little 
part in public affairs. But in the following 
session lie seconded the efforts made by Chat- 
ham to avert the outbreak of hostilities in 
America, and introduced, on 17 May 1776, a 
bill (which did not pass) for the repeal of the 
recent act remodelling the constitution of 
the province of Quebec. During the obsti- 
nate struggle which followed he concurred 
in the attacks made on ministers for garri- 
soning Gibraltar and Port Mahon with 
Hanoverians, and raising troops by subscrip- 
tion, without consent of poiliameut; and he 
supported the several motions for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities made by the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Grafton, and finally, on 30 May 
1777, by Chatbnm. After tbe deoth of Chat- 
ham, on whom he pronounced a noble eulogy 
in the debate on the bill for pensioning ms 
posterity, on 2 June 1778, Camden^ though 
continmng to not with the opposition, gra- 
dually lost heart ; and, after delivering, on 
2o Jan. 1781, his protest against the policy 
which culminated in the war with Holland, 
withdrew from public life. Lord North’s 
fall, however, soon recalled him, and he en- 
tered the second Rockingham administration 
as president of the council on 27 March 1782. 
He was thus a party — and by no means a 
reluctant party — ^to the concession of legis- 
lative indepeudenoe to Ireland. Upon the ra- 
construetion of the cabinet which followed 
Rockingham’s death (July) he retained office, 
but resigned during the negotiations for the 
formation of the coalition administration in 


March 1783. ITaving contributed to the 
defeat of the coalitiou on Fox’s East India 
Bill in the following December, he took no 
further part in politics until, on 1 Dee. 1784, 
he resumed the presidency of the council, 
which he retained until his death. During 
this final phase of his career he distinguished 
himself by the ability with which lie de- 
fended Pitt’s policy against the opposition, 
led by Lord Louguhorough [see Wbdlee- 
nuKtr, AiiUxaitdeb, Loed LonoiiBOBOTiaH. 
1733-180^. On 13 May 1786 he was created 
Tiscount Bayhamof Bayham Abbey, Sussex, 
and Earl Camden. 

During the king’s alienation of mind, in 
the winter of 1788, Oamden devised the ex- 
pedient,1ha issuing of letters patent underthe 
great seal, by which, had the Mug’s illness be- 
come chronic, the resumption 01 the regency 
by the heir-apparent would have been avoided, 
liis last speeches in the House of Lords^ 
16 May and 1 June 1792, were on the same 
topic which had elicited biaearly enthusiasm, 
the competence of juries to determine the 
entire issue in cases of libel, and secured the 
passing of the measure known as Fox's Libel 
Act. Though in failing health,he continued, 
by the express desire of the Mng, to preside 
at the council hoard until his death, at hb> 
town house. Hill Street, Berkeley Square, on 
18 April 1794. His remains were interred 
in the parish church, Seal, Kent. 

By nature and habit Camden was an in- 
dolent dilettante and a temperate epicure. 
He was an omnivorous reader of romances, an 
engaging conversationalist, and fond of music 
and the play. To men of letters he paid no 
court, and was in consequence blackballed 
on seeking election into the Literary Gluh. 
A languid politician, he approved himself in 
evil times a pillar of the state. If inferior 
as a constitutionalist to Lord Somers, iu 
mastery of the common law to Lord Mans- 
field, in grasp of the subtler principles of 
equity to Lord Hardwicke, ha combined their 
several qualities in a remarkable degree. Tbe 
only stain on his public character is his re- 
tention of office notwithstanding his disap- 
proval of the policy of the cabinet in 176^ 
1709. 

Camden’s person, though smalh was hand- 
some, and a genial smile animated his regular 
features and fine grey eyes. At Bayham 
Abbey are two portraits of Camden, viz. a 
half-length by Reynolds, and a three-quarter- 
length by Nathaniel Dance. A copy of the 
one and a replica, slightly varied, of the other 
are in the N ational Portrait Galley. Another 
portrait of him, also half-length, by Rey- 
nolds, belongs to the Duke of Grafton, and‘ a 
three-quarter length by Gainshoroughto Lord 
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Northbouine. Engravinga byEavenet, Ko- 
binson, Bartolozzii and Ogborne of tbe above- 
mentioned portraite, and of a sketch bj 
George Dance done in 1793, are in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Camden married, on 6 Oct. 1749, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Nicholas Jeffreys of the 
Priory, Brecknock, by irhom he had issue 
John Jeffreys, his successor in title and 
estates [see Pbiti, John Jepfbeis, second 
Eabl and first Misauis or CAMnnif], and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest,France8, 
married, on 7 .Tune 1776, Eobert Stewart, 
second marquis of Londonderry. 

Besides the tract on the habeas corpus 
mentioned above, Camden is the reputed 
author of ‘A Discourse against the Juris- 
diction of the King’s Bench over Wales by 
Process of Latitat,’ written about 1746, and 
edited by Francis Hargrave in 'A Collection 
of Tracts relative to the Law of England,’ 
Dublin, 1787, 8vo. 

[Harwood’s .ihimni Etonenses; Gent. Mag. 
1749 p. 476, 1759 p. 347, 1762 p. 94, Doyle’s 
Official Banmage, i. 303 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Erydges, T. 266; Ann. Beg. 1753 pp. 99, 115, 
1761 p. [189]; European Mag. 1788 pt. ii.p. 307, 
1794 pt. ii. pp. 9, 89, 177. 290, 329 ; Welsby’a 
Lives of Eminent Judges ; Walpole’s Letters (ed. 
Cunningham), Memoirs of George II (ed. Lord 
Holland), iii. 32, 103. George UI (ed. Bussell 
Barker), and Boyal and Hoble Authors (ed. Park) ; 
Oliver's Exeter, pp. 214-15; Almon's Anecdotes, 
1797,1. 368; CKuham Coriesp. ; Harris's Life 
uf L^ Hoidwicke; Lords’ Journ. xxxi. 228; 
P.irl. Hist. vols. xv.-xixi. ; Howell's State 
Trials, lix. 982 et seq.; Wynne’s Serjeant-at- 
Law; Cooke's Hist, of Party, iii. 45, 78, 155 
ct seq, ; Wrazall's Hist, and Fostb. Mem. ed. 
IVbeatley; Duke of Buckingbam's Court and 
Cabinets of George III, i. 25, 62, 118, 123-4; 
Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography, iii. 458, 481, 
487; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck 
Hill; Addit. MSS. 20738 f. 29, 21507 f. 162, 
22930 f. 40, 28060 f. 193; Egeiton MS. 2136 
i 114; Bist. MSS. Comm. 5th Hop. App. p, 
•212, 6th Bep. App. p. 237, 8th Hep. App. pt. i. 
pp. 225, 287, pt. ii. pp. 131, 183, 9th Bop. 
App. pt. iii. 14, 22, 24-5, 27, 60, 10th Hep. 
App. pt. i. pp. 314, 428, pt, vi. p. 24, 11th Eep, 
pt. vi:, p. 55; Lord Bussell's Life of Charles 
James Fox ; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; Foss’s Lives of the Judges ] J. M, R. 

PBATT, Sib OHAELES (1768-1838), 
lieutwont-general, is said to have come of 
an Iririi fu^y, and may have been distan% 
connected with the earls of Camden. Be 
was bom in 1768, and became ensign in the 
army on 14 April 1794. He was subse- 
quently promoted lieutenant 6th foot (after 
Xorthumberlandfusiliers), 3 Sept. 1795 ; cap- 
tain, 28 Feb. 1798 j major, 2.3 Aug. 1804; 


lieutenant-colonel, 26 March 1808 ; colonel 
4 June 1814 ; major-general, 27 May 1825 . 
lieutenant-general and colonel of the 9.3tll 
fwt^( after the Derbyshire regiment), 28 Dec. 

Pratt commanded the first battaliou of the 
oth foot which embarked at Cork in May 
1812, and landed at Lisbon to join the Eng. 
lid: army under Wellington in the Penin- 
aula. He thus took a prominent part m a 
long series of brilliant engagements. Joining 
Wdlington on landing by forced marches* 
both, battalions of tbe fithi regiment shared 
in the honours and triumphs of Salamanca 
on 22 July 1812. Pratt received a medal 
and the regiment the right to bear ‘ Salai 
rnanca ’ on their colours. He and his batta- 
lion rendered noless service at Vittoria, where 
a superior force of the enemy was driven in 
(21 June 1818). Pratt again obtained a medal. 
He was present in command of the first 
battalion at the battles of Nivelle, 10 No\, 
1814, Orthes, 27 Feb. 1814, and finally at 
the closing struggle and crowning victory of 
the war, the battle of Toulouse, on 10 April 
1814. The regiment, in consideration of 
these achievements, received permission to 
add 'Peninsula' to the long list of names on 
its colours. On the extension of the order 
of the Bath in 1614, Pratt was nominated 
C'.B. With his reriment he served in the 
army of occupation m France till 1818. In 
the following year he embarked with the 
regiment for St. Vincent. In May 182.5 he 
come home on being succeeded in his com- 
mand by Lieutenant-colonel W. Sutherland. 
In 1830 he was made K.O.B. and declined 
the command of troops in J amaica. He died, 
without issue, of an apoplectic fit at Brighton 
on 26 Oct. 1838. 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 210 ; Army Lists ; Can- 
non’s Hist. HBUords ; Times, 29 Oct. 1838: St, 
George’s Gazette.] B. H. S. 

PErATT, Sib JOHN (1667-1726), judge, 
son of Richard Pratt of Standlake, Oxfoi-d- 
shire, and grandson of Richard Prntt of 
Carswell Priory, near Oollumpton, Devon- 
shire, was horn in 1667. Aft er motrioulating 
at Oxford, from Magdalen Hall, on 14 March 
1672-3, he migrated to Wadham College, 
where he was elected scholar in 1674, and 
fellow in 1078. He groduated B, A. in 1 676, 
and proceeded M.A. m 1079. 

Pl’att was admitted on 18 Nov. 1675 a 
student at the Inner Temple, where he wss 
called to the bar on 12 Feb. 1081-2. He 
appeared for the crown before the House of 
Lords in Sir John Fenwick’s case, 16-17 Dec, 

1 696, and before the House of Commons for 
the new East India Company in support of 
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the fletition ioT a charter on 14 June and 
1 My 1098 [see ■Weight, Sie JSTathah, 
1053-1714]- He was made seqeant-at-law 
on 6 Nor. 1700, -was heard by a committee 
of the House of Commons us counsel for the 
court of exchequer against ahill for curtailing 
the fees of the officers of that court on 25 Feb. 
1706 - 6 , and on 17 Jan. 1709-10 was aasimed, 
with Sir Simon (afterwards Viscount) Har- 
court [q. v.], as counsel for Dr. Saoheverell, 
hut d^ined to act. On 20 Dec. 1711 he ap- 
peared before the House of Lords in support 
S the patent conferring an English dukedom 
on James Douglas, fourth duke of Hamilton 
[q.T.] On 28 Deo. 1711 he was returned 
toparliament for Midhurst, for which he sat 
a suent or aU hut silent member until the 
dissolution which followed the accession of 
George I. Meanwhile, on Lord Cowper’s 
recommendation, he was raised to a puisne 
judgeship in the court of king’s bench, and 
was sworn in accordingly on 22 Nov. 1714 

and knighted. 

On the question of prerogative submitted 
to the ju^es in January 1717-18, whether 
the custody of the royal grandchildren was 
vested in the Prince of Wales or the king, 
Pratt concurred with the majority of his 
colleagaes in favour of the crown. He was 
one of the commissioners of the great seal 
in the interval (18 April-22 Mav 1718) be- 
tween t^ resi^ation of Lord-chancellor 
Oowpei and the seal’s transference to Lord- 
keeper Parker, afterwards earl of Macclee- 
feld. He Bucceeded the latter, 16 May, 
as lord chief justice of the court of king’s 
bench, heing sworn of the privy council on 
9 Oct. 

Pratt was a sound lawyer, and not with- 
out conscience. In the case of Golbatoh v, 
Bentley, in 1723 [see Oomitoh, JoHwjJie 
resisted the oomhmed influence of Sir Ko- 
heit Walpole and Lord Mocclesfleld, which 
Bentley had enlisted in hie interest, with an 
inflexibility which Walpole could only ex- 
plain I 7 supposing that ho was conscious of 
Mving ' got to the top of his preferment.’ 
His hrutm usage of the Jacobite Ohcistopher 
Layer [q. v.], vroom he kept in heavy irons in 
Ihe Tower pending his trial, though he was 
Buffering from strangury, is an indwble stain 
on his memory. 

Pratt bought, about 1705, the manor of 
Stidulfe's Place, which he renamed Wilder- 
ness, in the parish of Seal, Kent ; to this he 
added, in 1714, Bayhom Priory, in the parish 
of Front, Sussex, tue anoient church of wMoh 
he wantonly disroofed. He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
24 Feb. 1724-6. Pratt married twice. By 
his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
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Gregory, rector of Middleton-Stoney, Oxford- 
shire, he had issue, with four daughters, five 
sons. By his second wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor, he had 
four sons and four daughters. Ills heir was 
John, his fourth son by his first wife [see 
Tbaot, Hoeebt, 1665-1786]. Charles, his 
thii’d son by his second wife, eclipsed his fame 
as a lawyer, and was created Lord Camden 
[see Peatt, Chaeleb, first Eael OAiiDBif]. 
Of Pratt’s daughters by his first wife, the 
second, Grace, married Sir John Fortesoue 
Aland [q. v.]; Jane, his second da^htor by 
his second wife, mairied Nicholas Hardinge 
[q. V.] ; Anna Maria, Ms third daughter by 
the same wife, married Thomas Barrett 
Leonard, sixteenth lord Dacre [see Leehabi), 
Fbaeoib, fourteenth Loeb Dacbu, ad ^.] 

A portrait of Pratt, by Thomas Murray, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[OoUins’s Peerage (Bryces), v. 2Gi ; Basted'a 
Kent, i. 887, ii. 879 ; PCarris's Life of Lord 
Hardwicks, i. 125, 149, 167; Wynne's Serjeants- 
at-Law; Howell’s State Trials, xv. 1216, xvi. 
94 ; Burnet’s Own Time (8vo), vi. 80 ». ; Lord 
Baymond’s Bepoxts, 1319, 1388 et see and 1381 ; 
Luttrell’s Bslation of Stats Affairs; Hardy’s Cat. 
of Lord Chancellors ; Subbbx Aiehieolog. Collect, 
ix. 181; Campbell’s Chief Justices; Foss’s Lives 
of the Judges.] J, M. B. 

PEATT, JOHN (1772-1866), organist, 
son of Jonas Pratt, music seller and teacher, 
was horn at Cambridge in 1772. In 1780 he 
was admitted chorister of King’s College 
(Geovu). On the death in 1709 of Dr, John 
Handall [q. v.], Pratt succeeded him as or- 
ganist to we college. In the same year he 
was appointed organist to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and in 1818 he held the same post at 
St. Peter’s College. Pratt composed sacred 
music, including a morning and evening aer- 
vioe (Brit. Mia, Addit. M8. 11730)jwMoh 
he declined the risk of publishing. He oc- 
cupied himself withcompilatione for the use 
of choirs in college chapels, aud published 
in 1810 a ‘Psalmody’ wliich became widely 
known and generally used. Pratt retiredirom 
the active performance of his duties many 
years before his death, which took place on 
9 March 1866, in his eighty-fourth year. 

His publications ware : 1, ‘ A Selection of 
Ancient and Modem Psalm Tunes arranged 
and adapted for Two Trebles or Tenors and 
a Bass for the use of Parish Ohurches,' 1810; 
it was republished about 1620, with new title- 
page, ‘Psalmodia Cantabrigiensis ... for the 
USB of the University Church, Cambridge.’ 
The appendix contains about twenty psalms 
and hymns 'not used at the University 
Church.’ 2. ‘A OoUeotion of Anthems in 
Soore selected from the Works of Handel, 
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Havdii, Mozart, Clari, Leo, and Carissimi, 
witn a separate arrangement for pianoforte 
or organ,’ about 1825. 3. 'Four Double 
Chants, the Responses to the Commandments, 
as performed at Ring’s College, Cambridge, 
8vo, no dote (Beowk). Some of Pratts 
manuscripts are in the Rochester Cathedral 
library. 

[urove's Diet. ii. 422, iii. 26; Cambridge 
Chron. 10 March 1866 j authorities cited.] 

Xi, M. M. 

PRATT, JOHN BURNETT (1709- 
1869), Scottish divine and antiquary, born 
in 1799 at Coimbanno, New Deer, was son 
of a working tradesman. After graduating 
M.A.at Aberdeen University, he took orders 
in the Scottish episcopalchuri^, and obtained 
a living at Stuartfleld in 1821. In 1826 he 
was elected to St. James’s Church, Oruden, 
where he remained till his death. He was 
also examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Aberdeen and domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Errol. Aberdeen University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1865. 
He died at Cruden on 20 Mari^ 1869. 

Besides editing the ' Scottish Episcopal 
Communion Service’ in 1860, he was the 
author ofs 1. ‘The Old Paths, where is 
the Good Way,’ 3rd edit. Oxford, 1840. 
2, ‘ Buchan,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1868 ; 3rd edit., 
with a memoir, 1870; this work embodied 
the results of many years of antiquarian 
and topographical research in the mstrict, 
S. ‘The Druids,’ 8vo, London, 1861. 4. ‘Let- 
ters on the Scandinavian Churches, their 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity,’ 8vo, London, 
1866. 6. ‘Scottish Episcopacy and Scottish 
Episcraalians. Three Sermons,’ 8vo, Aber- 
deen, 1838. 

[Memoir by A. Pratt, appended to Buchan, 
3rd edit.; Aberdeen Free Pr^, 23 March 1869; 
Fraserburgh Advertiser, 26 March 1866, Oooper'B 
Biogr. Begister, 1869, i, 398; M'Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclop, of Theol. and Eedes, Litera- 
ture.] E. I. C. 

PRATT, JOHN JEFFREYS, second 
Easl and first Masauis OF Caioen’ (1769- 
1840), born on 11 Feb. 1769, was the eldest 
cluld and only son of Charles, first earl of 
Cmden [q. V.], and Elizabeth, daughter of 
NicholasJefireys, HewaseducatedatTiinity 
College, Cambridge, and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1779. At the general election in 
the foUowing year he was returned for Bath, 
of which city he was recorder ; he continued 
to represent Bath as long as he remained 
a commoner. As a reword for his father’s 
services, he was in 1780 appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer, and held that office 
for the extraordinary period of sixty years. 


An nnsnccessful attempt was made on 7 May 
1812 to limit the emoluments aoemingto tlS 
office, which had increased from 2,6001 pet 
annum in 1782 to 23,0001 in 1808, From 
that moment Camden relinquished all income 
arising from it, amounting at the time of his 
death to upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling, and received the formal than^ of 
parliament for his patriotic conduct. He was 
a lord of the admiralty from 13 July 1782 
till 8 April 1783, during the administration 
of Earl Shelburne, and again in that of Pitt, 
from 30 Dec. following to 6 July 1783. On 
8 April 1789 he was appointed a lord of the 
treasury, and held office till May 1704. He 
was admitted a privy councillor on 21 June 
1703, and succeeded his father in the peeinge 
on 18 April 1794. _ On 11 March 1795 he 
was ^pomted lord lieutenant of Ireland vice 

EarlFitzwilliam[8eeFi'izwiLLii.M,WiLiUM 
Wbntwobth, second Eakl FiizwiiiMAatl. 

To the Irish generally, who saw in hie 
appointment the frustration of aU those 
hopes of remedial legislation to which the 
short-lived administration of Earl Fits- 
william had given birth, he was £»mthe 
first unpopular. He arrived in L'eland on 
31 March 1796, and was greeted by a riot, 
Personally opposed to catholic emancipa- 
tion, and to any concession to the popular 
demand for parliamentary reform, he must 
share with the English cabinet and his ad- 
visers in Ireland we responsibility attach- 
ing to that disastrous line of policy which 
terminated so fatally three years later in the 
rebellion of 1798. Resolved to present an 
uncompromising front to the catholic (daina, 
he hoped by a system of state-endowed edu- 
cation to diminish the influence of the catholic 
priesthood and to render them more subser- 
vient to the crown. Apparently his object 
was realised in the rejection of the catholic 
bUl of 1795, and the foundation of Majynooth 
College, the first stone of which he laid him- 
self. It was not long before he realised that 
‘ the quiet of the country depended upon the 
exertions of the friends of the estahlished go- 
vernment backed by a strong military fores.' 
Only a few weeks after his arrival, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone [q. v.j| sailed for America, and 
the society ot Umted Irishmen, of which 
Tone was the founder, was reconstructed on 
a new and purely revolutionary basis. To 
this danger was added the rapid spread of 
defenderism. Oomden was thus dnven to 
adopt a system of espionage and a policy of 
sheer repression. The formation of a loyal 
orange society seemed to famish a goaraatee 
of peace. But the countenance shown to the 
Orangemen led to fresh disturbances, espe- 
cially in CO. Armagh ; and, though Camden 
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himself may be exonerated from regarding 
sttoh oceurrences as the battle of the Diamond 
with anything but anger and alarm, it is im- 
possible to say so much for other members of 
the government on whose advice he relied. 
His colleagues in England yielded to his 
demand for further measures of regression, 
and when the Irish parliament met in 1796, 
its first and principal business was to pass 
a bill for the more effectual suppression 
of disorder in the country. But this drastic 
measure failed to stem the rising spirit of 
rebellion, and in August Oamden recom- 
mended the suspension of the IlabeaB Oor- 
pus Act, and the formation of yeomanry 
corps, a step to which he had hitherto been 
averse. Parliament reassembled in October, 
The air was fuU. of rumours of an impending 
French invasion, and, as a measure of pre- 
caution, the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was carried ^ 137 to seven. 

The expedition of General Hochc missed 
its object ; but the country was not paoifi.ed, 
and in January and February 1797 Camden 
found itnecessary to proclaim several cotmties 
of Ulster under the Insurrection Act. In 
March the whole of Ulster was placed imder 
martial law. Camden tooh the entire respon- 
sibility for this step upon himself ; and to 
Portland, who suggested the desirability of 
conciliating public opinion by conceding par- 
liamentary reform and catholic emancipa- 
tion, he replied by threatening to _ resign. 
There were, he ft'onldy admitted, objections 
to the constitution of Ireland as it existed, 
‘but,’ he added, ‘ as long as Ireland remains 
under ch'cumstances to be useful to England, 
my opinion is that she must be governed by 
an English party . . . and, illiberal as the 
opinion may be construed to be, I am con- 
vinced it would be very dangerous to attempt 
to govern Ireland in a more popular manner 
thim the present.’ He appears to have been 
ignorant of any intention on the part of Pitt 
to utilise the situation to effect a legislative 
union between the two countries ; but not 
being a military man, and feeling that afifairs 
bad reached a point when physical force 
could alone avail anythu^, he offered in 
May to resign in favour of Lord Cornwallis. 
OomwaUls, who viewed the policy of the 
Iciah government with apprehension, de- 
clined to cross the Chatmel except in case 
of muninent invasion, and in November Sir 
Balph Abercromby [c|.v.] was appointed oom- 
mander-in-chief. ^ere con be no doubt 
that Camden regarded his appointment 
with satisfaction, but the ill-concealed con- 
tempt of Abercromby for the incapacity of 
the Irish government, and his zealous but 
imprudent efforts to restore discipline and | 


efilciency to the army, aroused such a strong 
feeling of hostility (gainst him on the part 
of Lord Clare and ^eaker Foster that he 
was compelled to tender his resignation, and 
Oamden reluctantly accepted it. 

It is difiicult to say how far Camden was 
personally responsible for forcing the rebel- 
lion to a head. For he had fallen so com- 
pletely under the influence of Lord Clare and 
the castle clique as to be little more than 
the mouthpiece of their policy j and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he was really 
aware of the atrocities committed in his 
name, ^Vhen the rebellion actually broke 
out in May 1708, he believed that tho force 
at his disposal, amounting to eighty thousand 
men, was insufficient to cotb with the rebels, 
and wrote frantically to Portland for rein- 
forcements. In the meantime he preserved 
an attitude more or less defensive. His con- 
duct was much censured, and an ultra-loyal 
^mphlet, entitled ‘Considerations on the 
Situation to which Ireland is reduced,’ pub- 
lished in this year, of which six editions were 
almost immediately exhausted, blamed him 
severely for his dilatoriness in not attacking 
the rebels at once. The collapse of the re- 
bellion can hardly be ascribed to the energy 
of the government j as for Camden, he added 
to the panic by sending his wife and family 
to England for safety. At last, in answer to 
his entreaties to be superseded by a military 
man. Lord Cornwallis arrived in Dublin on 
20 Jime. But by that time the rebellion was 
practically at an end. ‘ The public,’ sarcas- 
tically remarked the author of the pamphlet 
already referred to, ‘ were congratulated by 
all his excellency’s friends on his good fortune 
in having been able to terminate the rebellion 
without the horrid necessity of subduing 
the rebels. His excellency having thus left 
scarcely anything to be done, but to treat and 
to conciliate descended to the water edge in a 
splendour of military triumph, which Marius, 
after he had overcome the Oimbri, would 
have looked at with envy, leaving Lord 
OomwalliB to enjoy, if he could earn it, the 
secondary honom'B of an ovation’ (QmsiiJei'a- 
tions on the 8itmtim,v- SI), 

Nevertheless, Camden was not without 
admirers. He was strongly in favour of 
the union, and there were those, notably 
Lord Clare and under-secretory Cooke 
{Avekland Corre^. iv, 88), who imagined 
that he would have been a better person to 
carry it into effect than Cornwallis. Though 
hitherto strongly opposed to catholic eman- 
cipation, he thought it might safely (with 
certain reservations) have been conceded at 
the time of the union, and some of his notes 
relative to Pitt’s plan are extant in Ihe 
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Pelham MSS. f Addit. MS. 33119, ff. 161- 
176). Dnxing the debate in the House of 
Loidsonthe Union Resolutions on 19 March 
1799, his administration was severely criti- 
cised by Lord Lansdowne. Camden replied 
that he had acted as just and humane 
a part as was practicable (Pari. Siat. xxxiv. 
680). On 14 Aug. he ■« as created a hnight 
of the Garter. He held the po^t of secre- 
tary of state for war in Pitt’s administra- 
tion 6om May 1804 to July 1806, and 
there was some talh of reappointing him 
lord lieutenant of Ireland whenever a va- 
cancy occurred. On 10 July he succeeded 
Sidmouth as president of the council, and 
held office till 6 Feb. 1806, and again from 
26 March 1807 to 11 June 181S. He was 
master of Trinity House from 7 Deo. 1809 to 
10 June 1816, and was appointed a governor 
of the Charterhouse on 29 April l&l. He 
was created Marquis of Camden and Earl 
of Brecknock on 7 Sept. 1812 j LL.D. of 
Cambridge in 1832, and on 12 Dec. 1834 
was elected chancellor of the university. 
He seldom took any prominent part in the 
debates in the House of Lords. As secretary 
for war he moved the second reading of the 
Additional Force Bill on 26 June 1804, and 
more than once, on subsequent occasions, 
defended that measure at considerable length. 
He supported the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, and^oke in &vour 
of the Irish Insurrection Bill on 10 Feb. 
1822. He consistently opposed catholic 
emancipation tiU 1826, but spoke and voted 
for the third reading of the Roman Catho- 
lic BUI on 10 April 1829. His opinions 
were not regarded os carrying great weight, 
and he was described by Canning, with more 
truth than politeness, as ‘ useless lumber in 
the ministay' (Abboi, Biary, ii. IM). He 
died at his seat, the Wilderness, in Kent, 
on 8 Oct. 1840, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. He married, on 31 Dec. 1786, 
Frances (d, 1829), daughter and sole heiress 
of WiUiam Molesworth, and by her had issue 
George Charles, second marquis Camden, bom 
in 1799, and three daughters. A portrait, by 
Hoppner, was published in Fisher’s ‘Hation^ 
Portrait Gallery ’ in 1829. 

{Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Gent. Hag. 1340, 
pL ii. p, 661 ; Grattan's Life and Thnea of 
Seniy Grattan; Plowden’s Hist. Beview of Ire- 
land; Arnddand Corresp. ; Dnnfbrmline's He- 
moiis of Sir Balph Abercromby ; Stanhope’s Life 
of W. Pitt; Abbot’s Diary and Corresp.; Pari. 
Debates, 1804-30 passim, but partici^rly ii. 
817, iii. 483, 797, iv. 706, vii. 278. xs. 676, 
xsczvi. 1061, new ser. vi. 192, ziii. 677, xzi. 
620, ^xiii, 601. Camden's Correspondence with 
the Bad of Cbiebester and the Duke of Portland, 


preserved in the Pelham MSS. in the Britiih 
Museum, has been utilised in liecly’s Hist, of 
England, vols. vii. and viii. passim. For speoifie 
references see Addit. MSS. 83101 ff. 146 gvn 
33102 if. 16-123, 33103 ff. 8.5, 97, 101, 103 log' 
128, 132, 136, 182-8, 33106 ff. 18-441, 83109 
f. 19, 33112 ff. 146-60, 166, 180-93, 410 438 
33441 ff. 76, 78, 80.] D. ‘ 

PRATT, JOHN TJDD (1797-1870), re- 

f istror of iriendly societies, second son of 
ohn Pratt, surgeon, Ivennington, Surrey 
was bom in London on 13 Deo. 1797. He 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
on 2 April 1819, was called to the bar on 
26 Nov. 1824, and went the home circuit. 
From 1828 to his death he was consulting 
barrister to the commissioners for theiedu^ 
tion of the national debt. He was counsel to 
certify the rules of savings banks and friendly 
societies from 1834 to 1846, aud registrar of 
fnendly societies from 1846 to his death. To 
the public he rendered ei&oient service, by 
dieclosing, as for ae official restraints allowed 
him, the unsound condition of some of tbs 
benefit and Mendly societies, and by recom- 
mending to the legislature modes of remedy- 
ing their defects. He was in the commission 
of the peace for Middlesex, Westminster, 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and the Cinque ports. 
He died at 29 Abin^on Street, Westminster, 
on 9 Jan. 1870. His wife, Anne, died on 
26 Nov, 1876. 

He edited J. B. Boaanquet and C. PuUefs 
‘New Reports of Cases argued in the Court 
of Common Pleas and other Courts,’ 1826 ; 
E. Bott’s ‘ Laws relating to the Poor,' Otn 
edit, 1827; and W. Woodfall’s ‘Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,’ 1829, His ‘ History 
of the Savings Banks in England and Wales,’ 
1630, 2nd edit. 1842, is interesting and 
accurate, and his manuals, ‘The Law relating 
to Highways,’ 1836, ^th edit. 1893), 
‘The Law relating to Watching and Light- 
ing Parishes,’ 1860, (6th edit. 1891), are still 
in use. 

Other works by him are : 1. ‘ An Abstraet 
of aU the printed Acts of Parliament for file 
establishment of Courts of Request/ 1824. 
2. ‘ A digested Index to the Term Reports 
analytically arranged, containing sM the 
Points of Law determined in the King's 
Bench, 1786 to 1826, in the Common Fleas 
1788 to 1826, and in the Exchequer, 1792 to 
1826, with Notes/ 1826. 3. ‘ Au J^itome of 
the Law of Landlord and Tenant/ 1826, 
4. ‘ A Collection of the late Statutes passed 
fi>r the administration of Criminal Justice in 
England, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 1827. 6. ‘The 
Law relating to Savings Banks in England 
and Ireland,’ 1828. 6. ‘ Statutes passed in 
the present Session for the administoation of 
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Criminal Justice in England,’ 1828. 7. ‘A 
Summary of the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace out of Sessions,’ 1828. 8. ' The Law 
relating to Friendly Societies,’ 1829. This 
work went to several editions, and had 
various changes made in the title, the con- 
tents, and the arrangement. 9. ‘ The Laws 
relating to the Poor,’ 1833. 10. ‘The Act 
for the Amendment of the Laws relating to 
the Poor,’ 1834. 11. ' A Collection of the 
Public General Statutes passed 6 & 6 WilL 
IV., 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. 2 & S Viet., 
3 & 4 Viet., 4 & 6 Viet., 6 & 6 Viet., 
6& 7 Viet., as for as they ore relative to the 
Office of a Justice of the Peace and to Pa- 
rochial Matters,’ 183o, 1637, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842, and 1843, 7 vole. 12. ‘The 
General Turnpike Eoad Acts,’ 1837. 13. ‘The 
Law for facilitating the Enclosure of Open 
and Arabia Fields,’ 1837. 14. ‘ The Proper^ 
Tax Act,’ 1842, 2nd edit. 1843. 16. ‘ A Col- 
lection of all the Statutes in force respecting 
the Relief of the Poor,’ 1836-G4, 2 vols.; 
2nd edit. 1843. Vol. i. of the first edition 
was compiled hy J. Paterson. 16. ‘A Sum- 
mary of the Savings Banka in England, Scot- 
landL Wales, and Ireland,’ 1846. 17. ‘ Sug- 
eaations for the Establishment of PViendly 
Societies,’ 1866. 18. ‘ Index to Acts relating 
to Friendly Societies,’ 1860. 19. ‘ Observa- 
tions on ^riendlv Societies for Payments at 
Death, commonly called Burial Societies,’ 
1868. 

[Solicitors’ Journal, 16 Jan. 1870, p. 223; 
Law limes, 18 Jan. 1870 p. 214, 12 Feb. p. 
305 ; lUustiated London Rews, 1870, Ivi. 107, 
152, with portrait; Men of the Time, 1808, p. 
661; information from the treasurer of the 
Inner Templo.] &, 0. B. 

PRATT, JOSIAH (1768-1844), evange- 
lical divine, second son of Josion Prattj a 
Birmingham manufacturer, was bom at Bir- 
mingham on 21 Dec. 1768. His parents 
were pious people of the evangelical type. 
With his two younger brothers, Isaac and 
Henry, Josiah was educated at Barr House 
school, six miles from Birmingham. When 
he was twelve years old his fathsr took him 
into his business ; hut his religious impres- 
sions deepened, and at the age of seventeen 
he obtained his father’s permission to enter 
holy orders. After some private tuition, he 
matriculated on 28 June 1789 &om St, Ed- 
mund HoU^ at that time the only stronghold 
of evangelicalism at Oxford, His college 
tutor was Isaac Crouch, a leading evangeli- 
cal, with whom he formed a lifelong friend- 
ship. He ^aduated B. A. and was ordained 
deacon in 1792, becoming assistant curate to 
William Jesse, rector of Dowles, near 


Bewdley. He remained at Bowles until 
1796, when, on receiving priest’s orders, he 
became 'assistant minister’ under Richard 
Cecil [q. v.], the evangelical minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 

On 7 Sept. 1797 he married and settled 
at 22 Doughty Street. There he received 
pupils, among them being Daniel WUsoti, 
afterwards bishop of Calcutta, with whom 
he maintained close intimacy thenceforth. 
In 1799, at a meeting of the Eclectic Society, 
which met in the vestry of St. John’s, Bed- 
ford Row, he argued that a periodical pub- 
lication would signally serve the interests 
of religion. To give practical trial of this 
view, tne first number of the ‘Christian Ob- 
ssrver’ appeared in January 1802 under his 
editorship. In about six weeks he resigned 
the editorship to Zachary Macaulay [q. v.] 
Pratt had also taken part in those meetings of 
the Eclectic (IS March and 12 April 1799) 
at which the Church Missionary Society 
was virtually founded. On 8 Dec. 1802 he 
was elected secretaiy of the missionary society 
in succession to Thomas Scott [^. v.] He 
fiUed the office, which was the chief occupa- 
tion of his life, for more than twenty-one 
years, and displayed a rare tact and business 
capacity in the performance of his duties- 
From 1813 to 1816 he traveUed through 
England successfully pleading the cause of 
the society. He took a leading part in the 
establishment of the seminary atl^ingtonfor 
the training of missionaries, which was pro- 
jected in 1822, and opened by bim in 1826, 
At last, on 28 .A^ril 1824, ho resigned his 
arduous post to Edward Biokersteth, assis- 
tant secretary. He projected, and for eome 
time conducted, the 'Missionary Register,' of 
which the first niunber appeared in January 
1813. 

Pratt likewise helped to form the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 ; he was 
one of the original committee, and was its 
first church of England secretary, hut soon 
retired in favour of John Owen (1766-1822) 
[q.v, j In 1811 he was elected alife-govemor, 
and in 1812 he helped to frame the rules for 
the_ organisation of auxiliary and branch 
societies, and of bible associations. 

In 1804 Pratt loft Cecil to become lecturer 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 
where John Newton, another evangelical 
leader, whose health was failing, was rector. 
Next year he became Newton’s regular assis- 
tant curate. In 1804 he also undertook two 
other lectureships, viz. the evening lecture 
at Spitolfields Onurch, and Lady Campden’s 
lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry. In 1810 he 
was mode by Hastings Wheler, the pro- 
prietor, incumbent of the chapel of Sir George 
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Whaler, or ‘ Whaler Chapal,’ in Spiral 
Square, ■which had been shut for some 
rime, "For sixteen years he em'oyed this 
humble preferment. He established in con- 
nection with it the ‘Spitalfields Bene'vo- 
lent Society,’ and among his congregants 
were Samuel Hoare of Hampstead, the 
&iend of the Wordsworths, and Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton 
[q. T.] The latter, with several friends, left, 
atl^tt’s suggestion, the Society of Friends, 
and ■were baptised into the church of Eng- 
land. 

Pratt’s interest in church affairs abroad 
was always keen. He worked actively in 
promoting an 'ecclesiastical establishment’ 
m India, stimulating Dr. Olau^us Buchanan 
to renew his efforts, and urging the Church 
Missionary Society to give practical aid when 
Dr. Thomas Panshaw Middleton [q. v.l was 
appointed bishop of Calcutta. In 1820 Pratt 
corresponded with two American bishops 
(Drs. Gri‘iwold and White), and warmly wel- 
comed Dr. Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio, 
on his visit to England ; and it was greatly 
through his efforts that an American mis- 
sionary society was established. He simi- 
larly took the warmest interest in the mission 
of his brother-in-law, William Jowett [q. v.], 
to Malta and the Levant, and m^ he regarded 
as founder, in conjunction with Dr. Buchanan, 
of the Malta mission. 

In 1820, when Pratt was fifty-eight, he at 
length became a heneflced clergyman. The 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
who had the privilege of electing their own 
vicar, had chosen him their vicar as early as 
1833. But legal difficulties arose, and were 
not overcome for three years. He retained 
his lectureship at St. Mary Woolnoth until 
1831. He established various Christian and 
benevolent institutions in St. Stephen’s 
parish, did what he could to stem the pro- 
gress of the Oxford movement, and took 
pimt in the formation of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, To the last Pratt remained a 
prominent leader of the evangelicals. Alex- 
ander Enox described a meeting with him 
at Mrs. Hannah More’s, and called him ' a 
serious, well-bred, well-informed gentle- 
man, an intimate friend of Mrs. More's and 
Mr. Wilherforce’s.' By the word 'serious’ 
Knox disclaims meaning 'disconsolate or 
gloomy’ {Remains, iv. 08). Pratt died in 
London on 10 Oct. 1844, and was buried 
in ' the vicars' vault ’ in the church of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, By his wife 
Elizaheth, eldest daughter of John Jowett 
of Newington, he was father of Josiah, his 
successor at St. Stephen’s ; and of Jolm Henry 
(see below). 


In spite of his many and varied occupa. 
tions, Pratt found time for literary work. % 
1797 he issued ' A Prospectus, with SpecU 
mens, of a new Polyglot Bible for the use of 
English Students,’ a scheme for popularisuir 
the labours of Brian Walton. The ‘ Britink 
Critic ’ attacked him for presuming to tres. 
pass on that scholar’s province. Pratt pub. 
lished a ' Vindication ; ’ but the scheme fell 
through, He edited the works of Bishop 
Hall (10 vols. 1808), of Bishop Hopkiia 
(4 vols. 1809), 'Cecil’s Remains’ (18101 
and Cecil’s ‘Works' (4 vols. 1811). Among 
his other works were ‘Propaganda, being an 
Abstract of the Designs and Proceedings of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Qospel 
in Foreign Parts, with Extracts from the 
Annual Sermons. By a Member of the So- 
ciety,’ 1818 ; ' A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 760 in number, for the use of lua 

E arishioners in public woi-ship, of which no 
>ss than fifty- two thousand copies were sold; 
and another ‘ Collection’ for private and social 
use. 

Pratt’s second son, JoniT Henki Pbiu 
(d. 1871), graduated B.A. from Oaius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as third wrangler in 18SS| 
was elected to a fellowship and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836 ; and was appointed a oliap- 
Mn of the East India Company, through 
the influence of Bishop Wilson, in 1838. & 
became Wilson’s domestic ohaplain, and was 
in 1860 appointed archdeacon of Calcutta 
He died at Uhazeepore on 28 Dec. 1871. At 
the instance of Bishop Milman, by whom ha 
was held in high esteem, a memorial to him 
was erected in Calcutta Cathedral. Pratt 
was the author of ' Mathematical Principles 
of Mechanical Philosoplw' (1886, 8vo), sut 
sequently expanded and renamed ' On At- 
tractions, Laplace’s Punctions and the Figure 
of the Earth’ (1860, 1801, and 1866). He 
also published a smedl work entitled ' Scrip 
ture and Science not at Variance ’ (186^, 
which went through numerous editions; and, 
in 1866, edited his father’s manuscript 
‘ Eclectic N otes, or Notes of Discussion on Be- 
ligious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic 
Society, London, during the years 1798-1814; 
(see Times, 2 and 29 Jan. 1872 ; Allibons, 
I)ictionary\ ToPHimisB, Analythal Staties, 
pref.) 

[Memoir by Pratt's sons, Josiah and John 
Hemy, 1840; Funeral Sermons on the Bev. 
Josiah Pratt ^ the Ebts. E. Bickersteth, E, 
Harding, and H. Venn ; Christian Observer for 
1844 and 1846; Farewell Charge of the Bishop 
of Calcutta (Daniel Wilson), 1846 ; Bemains of 
Alexander Knox, vol. ir. ; Overton's BngUsli 
Church in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1838; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] J. H. 0. 
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PB.ATT, SiB ROGER (1620-1684), arcH- 
tect, baptised at Marsworth, Buckingham- 
shire, on2NoT. 1620, was son of Grego^Piatt 
of London, and afterwards of West Riston, 
Korfolk, by Theodosia, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Tyrell of Thornton, Budriughamshire, 
and widow of Edmund West of Maraworth. 
He was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, matriculating there on 12 May 1637, 
and was entered as a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1610. He travelled in Italy, and 
at Rome made acquaintance with John 
Evelyn [q.v.] the diarist, whose friend- 
ship be renewed in England. Pratt took to 
architecture, and achieved a high reputation 
in the profession. In August 1666 Evelyn 
recoids that he. Dr. (afterwards Sir Christo- 
pher) Wren, Pratt, May (the architect), and 
others, went to survey the fabric of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, then in a dangerous condition, and 
that Pratt’s views ns to the preservation of 
the steeple were opposed to those of Evelyn 
and Wren, A few days later the cathedral 
perished in the great dre. After the fire 
Pratt took aconsideiable part in the prepara- 
tion of designs and the actual rebiulding of 
the portion of London than destrcwed. Eor 
these services he was knighted at Whitehall 
by Charles II on 18 Ju^ 1668. He built a 
magnificent house at Horseheath in Cam- 
bridgeshire for Lord Almgton, and also the 
vast but short-lived palace known as Claren- 
don House, in Piccadilly, for Edward Hyde, 
first earl of Clarendon. Pratt eventually 
succeeded to the estate of West Ryston 
in Hoifolk, where he died on 20 Eeb. 
1684, and was buried. His portrait, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely, beloved in 1860 to 
the Rev. Jermyn Pratt. ^ married Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Edmond 
Monins, hart., of Waldershare, Kent, who 
married, secondly, Sigismond Trafford of 
Dunton Hall, Tydd St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire ; 
she died in 1706, and was buried at West 
Ryston. 

[Blomefleld and Parkin's Hist, of Horfolk, 
vii. 396 ; Le Reve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Hail. 
Son. Publ.); Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Wheatlsy, 
vol. ii. ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present ; Poster's Alumni Ozon.l 

L, 0. 

PRATT or PRAT, SAMUEL (1669?- 
1723), dean of Rochester, is variously stated 
to have been bom on 2 June 1669 and on 
22 July 1668. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School on 11 March 1666. Thence he pro- 
bably proceeded to Cambridge ; but his only 
recorded degree is that of S.T.P. per regiaa 
litetaa, in 1697. On 10 March 1682 he be- 
came rector of Kenardington, Kent. He 


resigned this benefice in February 1693, and 
on 23 Nov. came into residence as vicar of All 
Ha11ows,Tottenham High Cross. On 7 April 
1697 he became minister of the Savoy Chapel. 
Pratt was also one of the chaplains of the 
Princess Anne, and, on the recommendation 
of Lord and Lady Fitzhordinge, was ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor, under Bishop Burnet, 
to her son, the Duke of Gloucester. On 
27 Nov. 1697 he was named a canon of 
Windsor; on 8 Aug. 1706 ho was pro- 
moted dean of Homester and clerk of 
the closet. FVom 16 Aug. 1709 till July 
1713 he was also vicar of Goudhurst in 
Rent, and &om 21 Jan, 1712 tUl his death 
vicar of Twickenham. He died on 14 Nov. 
1723. 

In addition to many sermons, Pratt pub- 
lished ; 1, ‘ The regulating Silver Coin made 
practicable and easie to the Government and 
Subject, Humbly submitted to the considera- 
tion of bothHouses of Parliament, by aLovec 
of his Country,’ 1696, This was a contri- 
bution of more curiosity than value to the 
problem of the restoration of the currency 
undertaken in this year by Somers and Mon- 
tagu in conjunction with Locke and Newton. 
2. ‘Grammatica Latina in usum principis 
juventutis Britannicee, cum notis necnon 
conjecturis tarn veterum quam aliorun 
Grammaticorum . , , subjunctis,’ 1722, 2 vols. 
8vo. 3. ‘Ejusdem Grammaticte Compen- 
dium,’ 1723, 8vo. The grammar was se- 
verely criticised by Solomon Lowe in his 
'Proposals’ prefixed to his own grammar, 
1722. 

The dean left a son, Samuel Pratt, B.A. 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 1710 
(cf. Aitubbubt, Cbrrespmdenoe, ed. Nichols, 
iii. 339-40). 

[Bobinson’s Register of Heichanb Taylors’ 
School, vol. i. ; Grad. Cantabr. ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Anglic. Eccles. ii. 678 ; Newcouit’s Repeit. Eeel. 
Lond. i. 697, 766 ; Robinson's Hist, of Totten- 
ham, ii. 14, 177 ; Wildaah’s Hist, of Rochester, 
p. 194 ; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 44, 118 ; Oohhett’s 
Memorials of Twickenham, pp. 113, 212 ; Loftie’s 
Memorials of the Savoy, pp. 192-3 ; Hist, Reg. 
1723 (Chron. Diary), p. 62, which overesti- 
mates Pratt’s age ; Memohs of the Dnke of 
Gloncester, by Jenkyn Lewis, ed. Loftis, 1881 ; 
Sandfocd's Genealog. Hist, of Kings of Eimland, 
continued by Stabbing, 1707, pp. 861-2; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit, ii, 774 ; Brit. Mns. Oat.1 

G, Lb G. N. 

PRATT, SAMUEL JACKSON (1749- 
1814), miscellaneous writer, mainly imder the 
pseudonym of OouBiNET Mbluoth, was 
bom at St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, on 26 Dec. 
1749. He was the sou of a brewer in 
tW town who twice served as high sherift 
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of his county, end apparently died in 1778 
{Gent, Mag. 1778, p. 164). His mother 
was a niece of Sir Thomas Drury. He 
■was educated in part at Felsted school 
in Essex., is said to have been for some 
time under the private tuition of Hawk^- 
worth, and was ordained in the_ English 
ohurch. His poem of the ' Partridges, on 
Elegy,’ a piece often indnded in popular 
collections of poetry, was printed in the 
< Annual Begister * for 1771 (p. 241) as by 
the ‘Rev. Mr. Pratt of Peterborough,’ find 
he is described as ‘ an esteemed and popular 
preacher' {JBemties tf England, Hunts, p. 
486*). At an early age he was entangled 
in a love affair of which his parents disap- 
proved, and the family property was much 
impaired by constant ^sensions and litiga- 
tion. He soon abandoned his clerical pro- 
fession, and in 1773 appeared, under the name 
of ‘ Courtnw Melmoth,’ on the boards of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, taking the 
part of More Antony in ‘ All for Love.’ He 
was ‘taU and genteel, his deportment easy,’ 
but his action wanted force, and his success 
was not great. At the end of the season 
he took a company to Drogheda, but after 
three months' ill-success we theatre was 
closed fHiiOHCOOK, Irish Stage, ii. 220-31). 
Inl774he assumed at Covent Garden Theatre 
the parts of Hamlet andPhilaster, again with- 
out success, and he also appeared as a reciter 
(cf. Tatme, Eecords qf mg I^e, i. 46-6). 
Ilis failure os on actor was perhaps due, says 
Taylor, to his walk, * a kind of airy s-wing that 
rendered his acting at times rather ludicrous.’ 
Subsequently he and ‘Mrs. Melmoth ’ tra- 
velled about the country telling fortunes, aud 
they rewrt^ to various other expedients to 
gain a Uvelihood. 

Prom 1774, when he published verses de- 
ploring the death of Goldsmith, Pratt de- 
pended largely upon his pen for support. 
At first he generally -wrote under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Courtney Melmoth.’ About 1776 
he was at Bath, in partnership with a book- 
seller called Clinch, in the old-established 
library, subsequently known as ‘Godwin’s 
libray,’ at the north-west comer of Mil- 
Bom Street. On Clinch’s death Pratt’s name 
remained as a nominal partner in the busi- 
ness under the style of Pratt & Marshall, but 
after a few years he quitted Bath for London. 
Several plays by him were produced at Drury 
Lane, and he became intimately acquainted 
with Potter, the translator of .^achylus, the 
elder Oohnan, Beattie, and Dr. Wolcot. His 
popular poem of ‘ Sympathy ’ was fibrst handed 


, tailed inquiry into its manufactures and tbs 
I lives of its artisans. He was there again early 
in 1814, and, after a long illness, caused by 
a fall from his horse, he died at Colmore Row 
Birmingham, on 4 Oct. 1814. Pratt possessed 
considerable talents, but bis necesuties left 
him little time for reflection orrevision. Some 
severe lines on his poetry and prose were in 
the original manuscript of Byron’s ‘ Euglisb 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ but they were 
omitted from pubUcation. Watt’s wife 
at the eud of 1806, after a long separatiim 
from her husband, for whom, however, she 
had retained feelings of ‘ cordial and con- 


popular jwem of ‘ Sympathy ’ was first handed 
to Cadell, the publisher, by Gibbon the his- 
torian. Pratt frarelled at home and abroad ; 
in 1802 he was at Birmingham, making de- 


fidential amity’ {The Friendships q/’ Min 
Mi^rd, i, 34-6). A mezzotint engraving 
of Pratt’s portrait by J. J. Masquerier 
was published in 1802 ; another portrait, 
^ Lawrence, was engraved by Caroline 
Watson. 

Pratt’s voluminous W'orks comprised; 
1. ‘ The Toars of Genius, on the Death of Sr. 
Gbldsmith. By Courtney Melmoth,' 1774; 
■written a few hours after Goldsmith’s death, 
and containing imitations of him and otbec 
popular authors. 2. ‘ The Progress cf 
Painting. A Poem,’ 1776 ; attributed to 
him by Beuss. 8. ‘ Liberal Opinions upon 
AnimolB, Man, and Providence/ vol. i, and 
ii. 1776, iii. and iv. 1776, v. and vi, 1777 i 
2nd ed. 1777 ; new ed. 1788. These volmnee 
contained essays and elegies, but -were 
mainly occupied with the adventures of 
Benignus, believed to have Iwen in some le- 
spects an autobiography. 4. ‘The Pupil of 
Pleasure,’ inscribed to Mrs. Eugenia Stan- 
hope, 1776, 2 vols. i 2nd ed. 1777 ; new 
ed. 1783. Translated into French by 
Leinierre d’Argy at Pea'is, 1787, and into 
German in 1790. It was -written to illus- 
trate the ill-effects of the advice of Chester- 
field; its licentious tone evoked a printed 
letter of remonstrance from ‘ Eup^asia ’ 
in 1777, 6, ‘Observations on the “Night 
Thoughts’’ of Dr. Young,’ 1776. 6, ‘ TravelB 
for the Heart/ •written in France, 1777, 
2 vols. ; an imitation of Sterne. A trane- 
lation was published at Leipzm in 1778, 

7. ‘ The sublime and beautiful oi Scripture,’ 
1777, 2 vols. ; new ed. 1783; several of these 
essays were delivered in public at Edinburgh, 

8. ‘ An Apoloow for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume ^fanon.), 1777. 9. ‘ Supplement 
to the Life of David Hume ’ (anon.), 1777 ; 
new ed. 1789, also issued as ‘ Curious Par- 
ticulars aud Genuine Anecdotes respecting 
Lord Chesterfield and David Hume’ (anon.), 
1788; these tracts were satirised in 'A 
Panegyrical Essay on the present Times’ 
'1777). 10, ‘ Tutor of Truth ’ (anon.), 1'779, 
S vols, (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 
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139). 11. ‘Shado-ws of ^akespeare^ a 
Monody on Death of Garrick. A Prize- 
Poem Mr the Vase at Bath-Easton,’ 1779. 
13. ‘Shenstone Green, or the New Paradise 
Lost ’ 1779, 3 vole. ; translated at Mann- 
hcunin 1780; a dull novel. 18. ‘Emma 
Corbett, or the Miseries of_ CivU War. 
Founded on some Events in America’ 
(anon.), 1780 ; 4th ed. 1786; 9th ed. 1789. 
It was translated into French by J. N. 
Jboin de Sauseuil, in 1783, and by another 
hand in 1789. 14. ‘ Landscapes in Verse, 

taken in Spring’ (anon.), 1786. 16. ‘Mis- 

cellanies. By Mr. Pratt,’ 1786, 4 vola. The 
first work on which his name appears. 

16. ' Triumph of Benevolence. A Poem on 
Design of erecting a Monument to John 
Howard ’ (anon.), 1786 ; several editions. 

17. •Humanity, or the Bights of Nature’ 

(anon.), 1788. 18. ‘Sympathy, a Poem’ 

(anon.), 1788 ; 4th ed. corrected and much 
enlarged, 1788. Manyofthedescriptionswere 
drawn from the ‘ summer retreat’ of the Bev. 
T. S. Whalley at Langford Court, Somerset ; 
the poem, which was marked by ‘feeling, 
energy, and beauty,' is said to have been cor- 
rected to the aztent of one hundred lines, by 
the Rev. Eichard Graves (q. v.] (of. Poir 
WHUtB, Traditions, i. 132). It was reprinted 
so late as 1807. 19. ‘ Ode on his Majesty’s 
Eecover^' 1789. 20. ‘Gleanings tluough 

Wales, HoUand, and Westphalia. With 
Humanity, a Poem,’ 1796-9, 4 vols., the 
fourth being called ‘ Gleanings in England,’ 
anddevoted tothe county of Norfolk. AGer- 
man translation came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
The lost volume was reissued in 1801 with 
a second volume, and was called ‘ Gleanings 
in England,’ 2nd ed. ; a Srd edition appeared 
in 1801-4. It is described hy Charles Lamb 
as ' a wretched assortment of vapid feelings ’ 
{Zettsrs, ed. Ainger, i. 97), but Pratt’s ob- 
servations were Gively enough’ to interest 
the present Lord Iddesleigh, who desenhed 
them in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ January 
1896, pp. 121-6. 20. Family Secrets,’ 

1797, 6 vols.; 2nd ed. 1798; translated 
into PVench hy Madame Mary Gay-Allart. 
21. ‘Letter to the “ Tars” of Old England,’ 
1707; this went through six editions in a 
few weeks. 22. ‘Letter to the British 
Soldiers,’ 1797. 23. ‘ Our good old Castle 
on the Rock,’ 1797. 24. ‘Cottage-pictures, or 
the Poor, a Poem,’ 1801; Srd ed. ISOS. 
26. ‘ John and Dame, or the loyal Cottagers, 
a Poem,’ 1803. This passed through many 
editions. 26. ‘Harvest Home, consisting 
of supplementary Gleanings,’ 1806, 3 vols. 
The nrst volume is mainly composed of de- 
scriptions of Hampshire, Dorset, Birming- 
ham ; in the second ore reprinted three of 


Pratt’s plays, and the third consists of poems 
by himself and others. 27. ‘ The Contrast, 
a Poem, with comparative Views of Britain, 
%ain, and France,’ 1808. 28. ‘The Lower 

World, a Poem,’ 1810 ; arguing for kind- 
ness to animals. 29. ‘A brief Account of 
Leamington Spa Charity, with the Rides, 
Walks, &c.’ (anon.), 1812; subsequently 
enlarged as SO. ‘ Local and Literaiy Ac- 
count of Leamington, Warwick, &c. By 
Mr. Pratt,’ 1814. 

Pratt’s plays were: 31. ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 
a farce acted at Drury Lane for Eens- 
ley’s benefit, 20 April 1778, unpublished. 
32. ‘ The Fair Ciicassiaii,' a tragedy foimded 
on Hawkeaworth’s novel of ‘ Almoran and 
Hamet;’ it was produced with success at 
Drury Lane on 27 Nov. 1781, the heroine 
being Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, and passed through three editions in 
1781 (GnifBST, Miatorical Account, vi. 21i0. 
83. ‘School for Vanity,’ a comedy, 1786. It 
was brought out at Drury Lane in 1783, but 
failed through the great number of letters 
passing between the several characters (Tax- 
nos, Records 0 / my Life, i. 46). 84. ‘ The 
new Cosmetic, or the Triumph of Beauty,’ a 
comedy, 1790. Three plays hy him were 
included in the second volume of his ‘Hup- 
vest Home,’ and three more were neither 
acted nor published (BasES, Bhgr. Bra- 
matied). 

Pratt published iu 1808, in six volumes, 
‘The Cabinet of Poetry,' containing selec- 
tions from the Poets, from Milton to Beattie, 
and short notices of their lives. He edited 
‘Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph Blacket’ 
(1809), and 'The Bemains of Joseph 
Blacket ’ (1811), 2 vols. Byron mode sar- 
castic aUusions to his patronage of Blacket 
(Moose, Byron, ii. 63-4). In conjunction 
with. Dr. Mavor, he formed a collection of 
‘ Classical English Poetry,’ which ran into 
many editions. A selection fi;om his own 
works, nominally by a lady, first appeared 
iu 1798, and was reissued down to 1816. It 
was entitled ‘ Pity's Gift,’ and was followed 
in 1802 by tbe sequel, ‘ A Paternal Present,’ 
the third edition of which came out in 1817. 
A translation of Goethe’s ‘Werter’ (1809 
and 1823) ' by Dr. Pratt’ is sometimes attri- 
buted to him. Lines by him, stigmatised 
by Charles Lamb as ‘a farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense,’ and chosen in pre- 
ference to a longer epitaph by Burke, were 
engraved on the monument to Garrick which 
was erected in 1797 in Westminster Abbey. 

[Gent. Mag. 1814 pt. ii. pp. 308-9 ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 212 ; Biogr. Universalle, 
xzxvi. 18-16; Moukland’s Bath Literature, 
supplement, pp, 12-18; Byron’s Life, ii. 209; 
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Byron’s Works, ed. 1832, rii. 244; Taylor’s 
Becotds of my Life, i. 38-47; Bath Book- 
sellers, hy E. E. M. Peach, in Bath Herald 
IS Deo. 1894 ; Monthly Minor, ir. 383-6.] 

W. P. 0. 

PEATT, Sib THOMAS SIMSON (1797- 
1879), commander of the forces in Australia, 
bom in 1797, was son of Captain Janies Pratt, 
by Anne, daucbter of William Simson, and 
was educatea at St. Andrews University. 
He was gazetted to anensignoyin the S6tb 
foot on 2 Feb. 1814, and served in Holland 
in the same year as a volunteer with the 
fidtb foot. He was present at the attack on 
Mersem on 2 Feb, and the subsequent bom- 
bardment of Antwerp, He p^chased bis cajp- 
taincy on 17 Sept. 1825. ^ewas with the 
26tb foot in the China expedition, and com- 
manded the land forces at the assault and 
capture of the forts of Obuenpee on 7 Jan. 
1841, and again at the capture of the Bogus 
forts on 26 Feb. In the attacks on Canton, 
from 24 May to 1 June, be was in command 
ofbisregiment,and waspresentalso at the de- 
monstration before N on^, and at the siting 
oftba treaty of peace onboard H.M.S. Com- 
walUs, On 28 Aug. 1841 be was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel, and from o Sept. 184S to 
23 Oct. 18flo waa deputy adjutantgenorol at 
Madras. 

From 1856 to 1861 be was in command of 
the forces in Australia, with the rank of 
major-general During 1860-1 ho wosinNew 
Zealand, conducting the war against the 
Maoris. From 8 Jon. 1860 to May 1862 be 
commanded the forces in Victoria, and was 
then appointed to the colonel;^ of the 37th 
regiment. In October 1877 he retired from 
active service. He was made a O.B. on 
14 Oct. 1841, and, for services in New Zea- 
land, promoted to F[.0,B. on 16 July 1861, 
being publicly invested with the ribbon and 
badge by Sir Hei^ Barklyj^governor of Vic- 
toria, on 16 April 1862. This waa the first 
ceremony of the kind performed in Australia. 
He was advanced to the rank of general on 
26 May 1878, and died inEn^and on 2 Feb. 
1879. He married, in 1827, Fiances Agnes, 
second daughter of John 8. Cooper. 

[Hart’s Annual Army List, 1872, pp. 8, 281 ; 
Times, 6 Feb. 1879, p. 10,] G-. C. B. 

PEATTBN, EGBERT SIDNEY (1824- 
1868), flautist, second son of a professor of 
music who was for many years flautist at 
the Bristol theatre, was bom at Bristol on 
23Jon.l824; bis mother’s maiden name was 
Sidney. On25 March ISSS^at Gbfton, Pratten 
made an early dgbut, playing Nicholson's ar^ 
rangement of ‘ O dolce oonoento.’ After an 
engagementosiiistfluteattbeDnblin Theatre 


Eoyal, be came in 1846 to London, TL» 
Duke of Cambridge and others were inte! 
rested in bis talent, and be was sent ti 
Germany to study composition. Pratten's 
popular piece for flute, ‘ L’Esperanoe ’ 
published at Leipzig, 1647. Upon his mtioa 
to London in 1848 Pratten soon rose to tla 
fi'ont rank of his art. He played first flats 
at the Eoyal Italian Opera, English Open, 
the Sacred Harmonic, Plulharmomc, iml 
other concerts and musical festivals. H's 
tone waa powerful, his execution brilliant 
He wrote instruction books for his instrn. 
msnt, special atiidies for Siccoma’a diatunia 
flute, 1818, and for bis own perfected flute, 
1866, a Ooncertatuck, 1852, and many a^ 
r angements of operatic airs. He died, aged41 
at llamsrate, on 10 Feb. 1868. !ffisyoungei 
brother, Kederick Sidney Pratten, conta- 
bassist, died in London on 3 March 1878. 

_ Pratten married, on 24 Sept. 18.54, Cathe. 
rina Josepba Pelzer, guitarist, born atMiil- 
beim-on-tbe-Ebuie. She mads her repute, 
tion as a child artist in Germany, andinhei 
ninth year appeared at the King's Theatre, 
London. Madame Pratten eventually settled 
in London as a teacher of the guitar, for 
which she composed a number of pieces. 
She died on 10 Oct. 1806. 

[Bristol Minor, 28 March 1836 ; Mhsical 
World, 1868, pp. 108, 126 ; Athonenm, 1868, i. 
831 ; Brown’s I>ict.of Musicians, p. 483 , Hnsicai 
Directory, 1868,p,xiii; Grove’s Diet, of Mnsie, 
iii 27 ; Daily News, 18 Oot. 1895 ; Pratten's 
Works ] L. M. M. 

PEENCB, THOMAS(1600-1678),jp)TeN 
nor of Massachusetts, whose name u alsD 
written Prince, but not by himself, was 
bom in 1600 at Lecblade in Gloucesteisl^, 
where bis family had been settled for some 
generations. His father was a puritan, and 
emigrated to Leyden while Thomas waa still 
young. In November 1621 Thomas amved 
at N ew Plymouth, with several distinguished 
colonists, m either the Fortune or the Anne, 
He brought a considerable fortune with him, 
and rapidly became a prominent citizen, 
though he always had a distaste for public 
office. 

Haying become a member of the conrt 
of assistants, Prence was elected to succeed 
Window as governor of Massaobusetts m 
1634, but resigned in the following year 
on removing bis residence to Duxbuiy. In 
1637 he did good service to the state in 
raising a corps to assist Connecticut against 
the Pecquot Indians, and in 1638 was urged 
to become governor again; he reluctantly 
consented, making it a condition that the 
law requiring residence at New Plymouth 
ihonld be relaxed in his favour. At the 
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end of tlie year he retired, but devoted 
himself to promoting the -welfare of the 
colony. In 1641 the first barque ever oon- 
s-'rncted in New Plymouth -was turned out 
under his guidance. In 1643 he and others 
obtained a giant and founded a new settle- 
ment at Nansett or Easthams. In 1660 he 
estabhshed the Cape Cod fisheries. In 1654 
he was authoiised by the court of assistants 
to constitute a new government in the settle- 
ment at Kennebec. 

In 1667, on the death of Bradford, Prmce 
was again chosen governor, and so remained 
till his death, through a period troubled by 
wars with the Indians and internal quarrels 
with the quakers. Besides being governor, he 
was at one time treasurer, and on various 
OLcasions a commissioner, for the united 
colonies. But his great -work was the ap- 

H nation, despite much opposition, of 
ic revenue to the support of grominar 
Khools. He governed the colony with 
firmness and prudence, evincing energy, 
judgment, integrity, and religious zeal. 

In 1665 Fience changed his residence 
from Eastham to New Plymouth, where he 
died on :2Q March 1673. 

He married, first, in 1626, Patience (d, 
108^, daughter of Elder Brewster | secondly, 
in 1633, Mary, daughter ofWilltam Collier} 
and thirdly, in 1663, Mary, daughter of Con- 
stance SouthwoTth and widow of Samuel 
Freeman. By his first wife he had six and 
by his second four children. 

[Gollections of Hassachosetts Historical So- 
ciety; Morton's Annals of New England; Land- 
marks of Plymouth, p. 209.] 0. A. H. 

PRENDERGAST, JOHN PATRICK 
(1808-1893), historian, horn on 7 March 
1808, at 87 Dawson Street, Duhlin, was 
eldest son of Francis Prendergast (1788- 
1846), registrar of the court of chancery, Ire- 
land, by Esther (1774-1846), eldest daughter 
of John Patrick, of 27 Palace Row, Dublin. 
Prendergast derived his lineage from Maurice 
de Prendergast, a companion of Stronghow, 
under Robert Fitzstepheu, Educated at 
Readm^ school under Dr. Valpy, he graduated 
at Trimty College, Dublin, in 1825, and was 
caUed to the Irish bar in 1880. In 1886 he 
succeeded his father nnd grandfather in the 
agency of Lord Clifden’s estates, which he 
administered for many years. The knowledge 
snd experience gained in this practical work 
made him an a^ocate of tenant right and a 
sympathiser with the schemes of the early 
l^d reformers in Ireland. In 1840 Prender- 
gast was commissioned to make some pedi- 
gree researches in the county of Tipperary, 
and this led to a study of the settlement of 
Ireland at the restoration of Charles II, 
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and also of the Cromwellian settlement. 
His researches culminated in the publica- 
tion of ‘The History of the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland’ in 1803 (3ud edit. 
1876). In 1864 he was appointed by Lord 
Homilly a commissioner, in com unction with 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, president of May- 
nooth College, for selectmg official papers 
relating to Ireland for transcription from 
the Carte manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. The r^ort of the commis- 
sioners was published in 1871. Russell and 
Prendergast continued to calendar these 
state papers until 1877, when Russell died. 
Prendergast continued the work until 1880, 
In 1868 he issued for private circulation 
‘ The Tory "War in Ulster ’ (Dubhn, 2 nts.) 
In 1881 he prefixed a notice of the life of 
Charles Hahday to the latter’s ' Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Dublin,’ and in 1887 he pub- 
lished ‘Ireland the Restoration to the 
Revolution.’ 

Althongh his chief historical work was con- 
nected with the seventeenth century, Pren- 
dergast was also an authority on Irish pedi- 
grees and archaeology, contributing, among 
other papers, to the old Kilkenny Arcboeo- 
logical Society’s ‘Journal’ ‘The Plantation 
01 Idrone by Sir Peter Carew.’ In articles 
published anonymously in the Dublin press 
(1884-00) he communicated a vast amount of 
local knowleitee concerning the old houses 
of Duhlin. In politics he was a liberal, 
with a strong tinge of Nationalist feeling of 
the days of O'Connell. He contiibuted to 
the old ‘Nation’ newspaper, and replied 
therein in 1872-4 to Froude’s lectures in 
America on Irish history. He thus gained 
the reputation of being a strong nationalist, 
bat he was never a home-ruler, and from 
1878 he was a violent opponent of Farnell’s 
general policy. Amon^ his numerous pam- 
phlets was one on the viceroyalty of Ireland, 
whicbhe upheld. His manuscript collections 
concerning the Cromwellian restoration and 
revolution settlements of Ireland, consist- 
ing of many volumes, he bequeathed to the 
King’s Lin, Dublin, together with other 
manuscripts, all bearing on the historical 
and political subjects in which he took most 
interest. 

Prendergast was a brilliant talker, full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, both professional 
and political. He died in Dnlfim on 6 Feh, 
1893. He married, on 1 Sept. 1838, Ca- 
roline, second daughter of George Ensor 
of Ardress, co. Armagh, and left one son, 
Francis, who settled m California and be- 
came a naturalised American. 

[Private information; papers bequeathed to 
the writer.] P. H, B. 
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PKENDEKGASToi PENDBRGBASS, 
Sib THOMAS (1660P-1709), son of Thom-w 
Prendergast, of an ancient family resident at 
Hewcaatle,co. Tippers^, by liia wife Eleanor, 
daughter of Dn\id dondon, was bom at 
Croane, probably about 1660. His family 
had suffered much at the hands of Cromwell, 
and Sir Thomas was subse(iuently described 
by Swift as the son of a cottager who nar- 
rowly escaped the allows for stealing cows. 
iXothingiateown Of his eorlyWa beyond the 
fact that he was a staunch Roman catholic 
and a Jacobite, who stood high in the estima- 
tion of Ms fidends as a man of honour and 
ability. 

In January 1696 Sir George Barclay v.] 

landed at Homney in possession of a defi- 
nite scheme for the assassination of Wil- 
liam III, and on Thursday, IS Feb., Pren- 
dergast was summoned from Hampshire by 
George Porter [q. v.], Barclay’s chief con- 
federate, to lend his aid upon the following 
Saturday, when it was resolTed to stop the 
Mug’s coach at Tumham Green. The con- 
federates numbered about forty, and one of 
them, named Fisher, had already giyen in- 
formation respecting the conspiracy; hut the 
had paid no attention to his statement, 
thinking that it was too indefinite, and was 
moreoyer part of a settled poUcy to try and 
intimidate him. On Friday night Prender- 
gast went to the Earl of Portland at White- 
hall, independently confirmed all that Fisher 
had said, and gaye so clear an account of the 
project as to convince 'WUliam of its reality. 
The spies whom the conspirators kept at 
Eensington reported next morning that the 
king did not mtend to diiye to mchmond 
that day. Barclay’s followers were not dis- 
couraged, for no arrests were made, and the 
accomplishment of the design was postponed 
until the following Saturday. Before that 
date a tMrd informer, Be la Hue, had pre- 
sented himself at the palace ; but William 
was specially desirous to get a confession 
rom Prendergast, of whose probity he had 
leen conyinced. Accordingly on roe night 
f Friday, 31 Feh., Prendergast was with due 
irecautiou summoned to the royal closet at 
f ansington ; he there repeated Ms story to 
he Mng, in the presence of Outts and Port- 
land, and, after much entreaty, wrote down 
' '' names of the cMef conspirators. The 
day he attended the randezrous of his 
ites St the lodgings of his friend, Cap- 
wter. The latter entrusted to Mm a 
etoon loaded with eight balls, and he 
with seven others to do the 
hile the remainder kimt the guards in 
But news received Eensington 
1 the conspirators hastily to disperse. 
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and in a few hours’ time moat of the leadeis 
were in custody. Prendergast himself was 
not arrested untU. 39 Feh. He had obtained 
the royal word that he should not he a witness 
without Ms own consent, and he was deter- 
mined not to be a witness unless he were 
assured of the safety of Porter, to whom he 
was imder heavy obligation. His scruples 
were removed by Porter himself turmnglring'a 
evidence, and he finally gave evidence sgaiast 
all the chief conspirators. Hia tcs^oay 
carried greater weight than that of any of 
the other iuformera, and was materiel inpto. 
curing the conviction of Chornock, eW 
Keyes, Friend, and Porkyna. He wasra- 
leesed in April, and soon received some signal 
marks of royal favour. On 6 May he received 
3,000f. from the treasury, and a grant of land 
worth 5001. a year out of the forfeited estate 
of the Earl of Barrymore (Lodsb, Imk 
Peerat/e, i. 394). He had several aadieaces 
with the king, hy whom he was on 8 June 
1699 created a baronet, and hia estate wBa 
untouched by the Resumption Bill of 1700. 
He entered ^ army, and in June 1707 was 
created a lieutenant-colonel of the 5th regi- 
ment of foot, in succession to Lord Onety. 
In the following April his regiment was 
ordered to Holland, and he was subsequently 
quartered at Oudenarde. He was promoted 
brigadier-general on 1 Jan. 1709, took a pio- 
minent part in the battle of Malplaqoet on 
11 Sept. 1709, end was mortally wounded 
while bravely leading his regiment to the 
assault of the French trows entrenched in 
the wood of Bloregnies. itis death was re- 
corded in the brief French despatch as that 
of ‘le brigadier Pindei’CTatte^ (Mimaim 
Milit. 1865, ix. 870; of.^oswniiL, L^e ^ 
Johnson, ed. Hill). 

Prendergast married, in 1697, Penelope, 
only daughter of Henry Cadogau, and sister 
of wiUism, first earl Oadogan [q. v.] This 
match, in conjunction with the favour of 
William III, enabled bim to lay the fm- 
tunes of Me family upon a sure rouudation. 
^ became in 1703 M.P. for Monaghan, and 
in the same year he repurchased Mullough 
and Croane from the commissioners of fo> 
feited estates. He was succeeded in the baro- 
netcy by Ms eldest son, Thomas, who adopted 
the Protestant religion, became M.P. for 
CMcheater and Clonmel, and was appointed 
postmaster-general of Ireland. His anti-cle- 
rical propensities made him on object of 
special detestation to Beau Swift, who wrote 
of him in 1733 as ‘ Noisy Tom,’ and ' spawn 
of Mm who shamed our isle, traitor, assassin, 
and informer vile’ (cf. an ironical Pull and 
True Vindication of Sir T. P., hy a mernhet 
of the House of Commons), Swift attacked 
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both father and eon again, in terms of the 
coarsest vituperation, in ‘The Lemon Olub’ 
firSfi)- The second baronet died without 
issue on 23 Sept. 1760, and was auuceeded 
by his nephew, John Prendergast, who was 
in 1816 created first Viscount Gort. 

[Lnltrell’s Brief Historical Belatiou, vula. v. 
and ri. passim; HacPherson’s Original Papers, 
i. 0 J2 , Tindal’s Contin of Bapin, 1744, iii. 317- 
820 ; Oldmixon’s Hist, of Engiand under Wil- 
liam and Hary ; Burnet's Hist, of his Own Time ; 
Boyer’s Hist, of William HI, p. 483 ; Blaefe- 
moTc’s Hist, of the Plot in 1696, pp. 60-5 ; Hist, 
deladerniire Conspiration d'.^^eterra, 1696; 
Bowell's State Trials, vol ziii. ; B<inke's Hist, 
ef England, v. 116; Wilson’s Duke of Berwick 
and James II ; Swift’s Works, xii. 447; 469; 
Beatson’s Political Index, ii. 148; Wilkins’s 
Political Ballads, ii. 62; Monck Mason's History 
of St. Patrick’s, 1820 ; Macaulay’s Hist. 1887, li. 
'662seq., Marlhorough’s Despatches, ed. Murray; 
Burke’s Paerage, s.v. Oort. The identification 
of the baronet with the informer is rendered 
difficult by the fact that in the histories his name 
is invariably given as Pendezgrass, while in the 
genealogies of the Oort peerage the early inci- 
dents in his career are invariably suppressed.] 

T.S. 

PRBNDEEGAST, THOMAS (1806- 
1886), inventor of the ‘ mastery ’ system of 
learning languages, was bom in 1806. His 
father, Sir Je&ry Prendergast, born at 
Clonmel in 1769, was in the service of the 
East India Company, becoming colonel of 
the S9th native infantry in 1825. He served 
in the Mysore wax, was knighted in 1888, 
was promoted to be a generM in 1864, and 
^d in 1866, having married in 1804 Elizsr 
beth, daughter of HewDolrymple of Hunra w, 
Horth Britain. 

Thomas was nominated a writer in the 
East India Company’s service on 23 June 
1826, and became assistant to the collector 
of Tanjore, Madras presidency, in 1828. He 
was acting head assistant to the coUeotor of 
Hellore on 16 Jan. 1829, and head asaistant 
on 9 Peh. 1830. In 1831 he became acting 
snb-ooUector and joint magistrate of Nellore, 
in 1883 acting assistant judge at GKintoor, 
and on 8 Aug. 1834 assistant judge of 
Tinnevelly, where he remained until 1838. 
He was afterwards for many years collector 
and magistrate at Eajahmunc^ until his 
retirement on the annuity fund in 1869. On 
hie return to England he settled at Chelten- 
ham, and soon became totally blind. Deroite 
this misfortune, he devoted himsell to 
literary work, and invented wkat he called 
the mastery system of learning languages. 
This system is based upon the proces^nisaed 
by children in leomiug to speok. Imey are 
implied by instinct to imitate and repeat 


the chance sentences which they hear spoken 
around them, and afterwards to interchange 
and transpose the words so as to form new 
combinations. By frequently repeating con- 
versational sentences Prendergast had him- 
self acquired the Madras vernacular, Tamil, 
and Teiegu. The system was to some extent 
a development of the OUendorifion, but 
Prendergast elaborated its details on original 
hues, lus success was considerable, and the 
various manuals in which he xiractically ex- 
pounded his views went throngh numerous 
editions. He died at Meldon Cottang, The 
Park, Cheltenham, on 14 Nov. 1886, and 
was buried in the new cemetery on 18 Nov. 
His eon. Sir Harry North DalrympIePrender- 
gast, G.C.B ., y .0., was commander iuBurmab 
m 1883-6. 

Hie published works are; 'The Mastery 
of Languages, or the Art of speaking Foreign 
Tongues idiomatically,’ 1864, 8rd edition, 
1872; 'Handbook to the Mastery Series,’ 
1868, 6th edition, 1882 ; The Mastery Series, 
French, 1868, 12th edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Spanish, 1869, 4th edition, 
1876; I'he Mastery Series, German, 1868, 
8th edition, 1874 ; The Mastery Series, 
Hebrew, 1871, Srd edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Latin, 1872, 5th edition, 
1884. 

[Dodwril and Miles’s Madias Civil Servants, 
1839, p. 226 ; Times, 19 Nov. 1886, p. 6 ; Aca- 
demy, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 346; Cheltenham Chro- 
nicle, 20 Nov. 1889, p. 2.] G. 0. B. 

PBENTIOB, AKOHIBALD (1792- 
1867), jouinalisl, son of Archibald Prentice 
of Covington Mains in the Upper "Ward of 
Lanarkshire, and Helen, daughter of John 
Stoddart of The Bank, a form in the parish 
of Oamwath, was horn in November 1792, 
He was descended from an old covenanting 
family. After a somewhat meagre education 
at a neighbouring school, Archibald was, 
when oh^ twelve years old, apprenticed to 
a baker in Edinburgh ; hut, the occupation 
proving uncongenial, he was in the following 
Boinmer (1806) apprenticed to a woollen- 
draper in the Lawnmarket. Here he re- 
mained for three yeaxs, when he removed to 
Glasgow as a derk in the warehouse of 
Thomas Grahome, brother of James Gfrahome 
[q. V.] the poet. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed traveller to the house in England, 
and in 1815 Grahame, actiiw on his advice, 
removed his business from Glasgow to Man- 
chester, and at the same time admitted Pren- 
tice into partnership in the firm. 

At this time there existed in Manchester 
a email we^y new^aper, colled ‘ Oowdroy'a 
Gazette,’ to whidi Ikentice, who took a keen 
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interest in politics, occasional^ contributed. 
But the ‘Gazette’ was barmy influential 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
Manchester reformers, and in May 1831 the 
‘ Manchester Guardian ’ was founded, m the 
organ of radical opinion. It was immediately 
successful, and commanded a wide ciicula- 
latiou; hut the political principles of its 
editor, John Edward Taylor, proving after 
a short time unsatisfactory to the more ad- 
vanced radicals, of whom Prentice was one, 
he was induced to purchase ‘ Cowdroy’s Ga- 
zette,’ and to start on opposition paper. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1834, the first number of 
the ‘ Manchester Gazette ’ appeared under his 
editorsMp. The year 1836 was one of great 
commercial depression, and after a strenuous 
but inefiectual effort he found himself unable 
to keep the paper afloat hy his independent 
exertions. The ‘Gazette’ was, however, 
soon inconorated with the ‘ Manchester 
Tunes,’ and he was appointed sole manager 
of the new paper, the first number of which 
appeared on 17 Oct. 1838. His method of 
conducting the paper was not always agree- 
able to hia contemporaries, and on 14 July 
1831 an action for libel was brought against 
him by one Captain Grimshawe, of whom 
he had said that he gave indecent toasts 
at public dinners. In the indictment Pren- 
tice was styled a ‘labourer,’ and in his de- 
fence, which he conducted himself, he said 
that he gloried in being ‘ a labourer in the 
field of parliamentary reform.’ He was 
acquitted, and was presented with a silver 
snuff-box 'by one hundred of his fellow- 
labourers.’ 

Towards the close of 18S6 on anti-com- 
law association was started in London hy 
Joseph Hume and other parUamentaiy 
radicals; but the association attracted little 
attention, and it was mainly due to Prentice 
that the centre of agitation was transferred , 
from the metropolis to Manchester. On 
34 Sept. 1838 he induced several prominent 
Manchester merchants to meet him at the 
York Hotel, and the result of their meeting 
was the foundation of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League.^ For the next eight years he de- 
voted himself heart and soul as editor and 
lecturer to the propagation of ftee-trade 
principles, sacrificing m his zesl for the 
cause both health and strength and the 
prospect^ of worldly wealth. His paper, 
from being a newspaper in the ormnory 
sense, came to be mermy an organ for the 
advancement of the movement unattached 
to party, and it was perhaps not unnatnral 
that a company should have been formed in 
1846 to run another radical paper — ^tbe 
‘ Manchester Examiner ’— whoUy devoted to 


the manu&cturing interest, Thenewventun 
moved a serious blow to the ‘Manchester 
Times,’ and in 1847 Prentice was compelled 
to dispose of his interest in that journal, 
and in the following year the ‘Times ’ 
incorporated with the ‘ Examiner ’ as the 
‘Manchester Examiner and Times.’ Hia 
friends were indignant at the treatment thus 
meted out to him, and one of them, Jolm 
Childs [q. v.], strongly remonstrated against 
the injustice of it. ‘1 have known him’ (i,e. 
Prentice), he wrote to Colonel Thomp^n' 

‘ more than thirty years, a faithful, eameat’ 
principled man, and he never forfeited a 
principle. He was the father, the intel- 
lectual and moral guide, of the League 
through its childhood and youth into man- 
hood, and I should like to Imow what 
Cobden and Bright would have done on 
many a stormy day without him. Shall I say > 
what they would nave done without his help? 
But now that they are become machines 
for working Beform-Olub tactics, and Pren- 
tice does not, as he never did, go in that 
groove, the insolenoe of faotory-syetein 
wealth swaggers in his face with an opposi- 
tion paper and ten thousand pounds.’ 
Having disposed of hia paper, Prentice 
sought relaxation and health in a short 
visit to the United States in 1848. Of his 
experiences he wrote an interesting and at 
that time a valuable account in lus ‘ Tour 
in the United States,’ which he publisW 
in a cheap form in order to promote emi- 
gration. 

On his return from America he obtained 
an appointment in the Manchester gas office, 
which afforded him sufficient leisure for the 
literary work to which he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life. Always an advocate of 
temperance principles, he became latterly an 
ardent aposue oi total ahstmence, and on 
the formation of the Manchester Temperance 
League in 1867^ he accepted the post of trea- 
surer. One of his lost lectures was on the bac- 
chanalian songs of Burns. He was seized 
with parslysis, resulting from congestion of 
the brain, on S3 Dec. 1867, and died tvro 
days later in his sixty-seventh year, 

nentioe married, on S June 1819, Jane, 
daughter of J ames Thomson of Oatridge, near 
Linutbgow. She survived him many yea», 
and was buried hy his side in the Busholme 
Hoad cemetery, Manchester, 

A good portrait of Prentice forms the 
frontispiece to his ‘ Tour in the United States,’ 
In addition to this and his work as a jour- 
nalist, he edited in 1823 ‘ The Life of Alex- 
ander Beid, a Scotish Covenanter,’ and was the 
author of ‘ Hjstorical Sketches and Personal 
BecoUections of Manchester,’ published in 
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1851 and ‘ A History of the Anti-Oorn-Law 
Learae,’ London, 1863, which is still the 
stannard work on the subject. 

rPrentice’a papers and a portrait in oil became 
the property ot his niece, Mrs. Emily Dunlop of 
jforthtnch, Cheshire, from whom the writer 
derived much of the information contained in 
the present article. See also HacmiUan'a Mag 
Oct^er 1889, pp. 435-48, and Prentice’s Hist. 
Sketches of Manchester.] H. H. 

PEENTIS, EDWARD (1797-1864), 
painter, Wn in 1797, first exhibited in 1823 
at the Boyol Academy, sending ‘A Girl with 
Ifatohes’ and ‘A Boy with Oranges and 
in 1823 contributed three pictures to the first 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists, of 
which, in the following year, he was elected 
a member. Thenceforward, throughout his 
life, he was a steady supporter of the society, 
and all his works ware shown in Sufiblk 
Street. Prentis painted scenes in the do- 
mestic life of his own time, humorous, 
pathetic, and seutimeutal, which gained con- 
siderable temporary popularity : they in- 
duded suoh subjects as ‘The Profligate’s 
Itetum from the Alehouse,’ 1829 ; ‘ v alen- 
tine's Eve,’ 1835; ‘The Wife’ and ‘The 
Daughter,’ 1886 (engraved, os a pair, by J. 0. 
Bromley, 1887) j ‘A Day’s Pleasure,’ 1841, 
bis cleverest work (engrave^; and ‘The 
FoUy of Extravagancey 1860, which was 
the last picture he exhibited. Prentis exe- 
cuted for the trustees of the British Museum 
a series of accurate and highly finished 
drawings of the ivoiy objects raund at Nun- 
roud; these were engraved on wood by 
J. Thompson, and piAlished in Layard’s 
'Monuments of Nineveh’ (1849,fol.)_ Prentis 
died in December 1864, leaving a widow and 
eleven children. 

ptedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1855, p. 108; Gent. Mag. 1856, pt. i. p. 658; 
Exhibition Catalogues,] F. M. O'D. 

PBENTIS, STEPHEN (1801-1862), 
poet, bom in 1801, was educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he naduated 
B.A. in 1824, and M.A. in 1830. For many 
years he resided at Dinan, Cdtes du Nord, 
!n»nce, where he died on 12 June 1862. 
He was the author of numerous short poems 
of considerable merit, which he printed for 
private circulation among his Mends. 

BOm works, which, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, were printed at Dinan, are extremMy 
sewee: 1. ‘An Apology for Lord Byron, 
■with Miscellaneous Poems,’ London, 1836, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Tintern Stonehenge. “ Oh I think of 
me at Times ! ” ’ [in verse], London, 1848, 
8vo. 8, ‘ The Wreck of the Boscommon,’ a 


poem, London, 1844, 8vo. 4, ‘ A Tribute to 
May’ Gn verse], 1849, 4to. 6. ‘Le Grand 
Bey,’ 1849. o. ‘ Winter Flowers.’ 1849. 
7. ‘The Flight of the Swallow,' 1861. 8. ‘The 
Bevel of the Missel-Thrush,’ 1861. 9. ‘ The 
Debtor’s Dodp^e ; or the Miller and the Bailiff 
fin verse], -mth copious Notes,’ 1862, 8vo. 

10. ‘ Deflexions in a Cemetery abroad,’ 1852. 

11. ‘ The Common Home,’ 1862. 12. ' Oms- 
culay 1853, 4to, containing a scene from ‘The 
Cid,’ an unpublished drama, and ‘ Sketch of 
Lev Vs Warehouse in 1888.’ 18, ‘.^sop on 
the Danube, or Le Loup devenu Berger ; to 
which ore added two small Poems,’ 1863, 8vo. 
14. ‘ Lines to a Post,’ 1853, 8vo. 16. ' Shadows 
for Music [fin verse], 1863, 8vo. 16. ‘ Sketch 
of Levy’s Warehouse (St. Margaret's Bank, 
Rochester)’ [in verse] ; a reprint, with more 
text and more notes, 1863, 8vo. 17. ‘ Jeux 
d’Erarit (xxix) on the Russian War,’ 1854- 
185^ ik ‘Lines on a Heap of Stones,’ 
1867. 19. ‘ Le Paysan du Danube (Les Deux 
Pigeons) ’ [in English verse fiom the French 
of La Fontaine], 1868, 8vo. 20. ‘ The Prince 
and the Prayer-hook; an Episode in the 
Life of Napoleon m,’ 1868, Svo. 

[Private information; Cooper’s Biogr. Diet; 
Graduat. Cantabr.] T, 0. 

PRESCOTT, Sib HENRY (1783-1874), 
admiral,8on ofAdmirallsaac Pre8COtt(1787- 
1830) who commanded the Queen as flsg- 
c^tain to Sir Robert Barland in the action 
off TJshont on 27 July 1778, and grandson, 
on the mother’s side, of the Bev. Bichard 
Walter [q. author of ‘ Anson’s Voyage 
round the World,' was horn at Kew on 
4 May 1783. He entered the navy in Febru- 
ary 1798 on hoard the Formidable, with 
Captain George Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.] 
In 1708 he was moved into the Queen 
Charlotte, in 1799 to the Penelope, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Bemy Blackwood 

S . V.], and in her was present at the capture 
the Guillaume Tell on 30 March 1800, 
In 1801, in the Foudroyant, he was present 
at the operations on the coast of Egypt, and 
on 17 Feb. 1803 he was appointed by Lord 
Keith acting lieutenant of the Vincejo brig. 
His rank was confirmed by commission dated 
28 April 1802. In April 1803 he was ap- 
pointed to the Unicom, in the North Sea, 
and in December 1804 to the .^olus, one 
of the squadron, under Sir Bichard John 
Straeban [q, v,], which, on 4 Nov. 1806, 
captured the four French ships of the line 
that had escaped fiom Trafalgar. In 1806 
he was moved into the Ajax, from which he 
was transferred to the Ocean, flagship of Lord 
Collingwood in theMediteimnean. On4Feh. 
1808 he was promoted to he commander of the 
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Weasel brig, and in her, for the next three 
years, Tras actively engaged on the Tveat coast 
of Italy, and especially on 26 July 1810, , 
at Amantea, -where, in company with the 
Thames frigate [see WaLDBeBAVE, Qbas- 
-viliiiE Geoboe] and Pilot, he commanded the 
boats of the squadron in the capture or de- 
struction of thirty-two store-ships and seven 
gunboats (JAiiE3,lV(i!>a/-H‘M<ory,v. 126). For ^ 

his gallantry on this occasion Prescott -was 

P romoted to post rank, his commission being 
ated back to the day of the action,_though 
it did not reach him till the following Fe- 
bruary. From August 1811 to June 1813 
he commanded the Fylla, of 20 guns, on the 
Jersey station ; and from 1813 to 1816 the 
Fridanus, in the Bay of Biscay. On 4 June 
1816 he was nominated a C.B. From 1821 
to 1823, in command of the Aurora frigate, 
he was senior officer at Bio Janeiro, or on 
the west coast of South America, and in 
October 1822 was voted a te«timonial of the 
value of 1,500 dollars hy the British mer- 
chants at Lima, in acknowledgment of the 
protection he had afforded to British inte- 
rests. From 1834 to 1841 he was governor 
of Newfoundland ; the period ‘was troubled 
with political aquabUes and sectarian ani- 
mosities,’ to allay which ha found himself 
powerless ; though he hod, at the desire of 
the go-remment, remained beyond the usual 
limit, he resigned at the end of seven years 
(Pbowsb, Sist. of Newfoundland, p. 448). On 
24 April 1847 he was promoted rear-admiral, 
and in June -was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, on olfice which he resigned in 
December to become admiral-superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, where he remained 
till 1862. He -wae promoted to be vice-ad- 
miral on 16 April 1864, was nominated a 
on 4 Feb. 1866, became admiral on 
2 May 1800, and on 9 June following was 
retired -with a pension. On 2 June 1369 he 
was made a G.C.B. He died in London, at 
his residence in Leinster Gardens, on 18 Nov. 
1874. 

Prescott married, in 1815, Mary Anne 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Tice-admiral 
Philip d’ Auvergne, prmce de Bouillon, and 
left issue. A portrait, from a photograph, is 
printed in Prowse’s ' Ne-wfounuand ’ (p, 448). 

[OByrne's Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Marshall's 
Boy. Nav. Biogr, vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 107 ; Navy 
Lists; Times, 20 Nov. 1874.] 1, £, L, 

PBESOOTT, ROBERT (1726-1816), 
general, -was horn in 1726 in Lancashire, 
where his family lost their estates owing to 
their opposition to the revolution of 168B. 
He was gazetted captain 16th foot, 22 Jan, 
1766 ; major, 9Sth foot, 22 March 1761 ; Ben- 


tenant-colonel, late 72nd foot, 10 Nov. 1762. 
hrevet-colonel, 29 Aug. 1777, and iininn.,i * 
IS Oct. 1780; colonel of the 28th regiment 
6 July 1789 ; mwor-general, 19 Oct? 178]! 
lieutenant-general, 12 Oct. 1798 ; and genel 
ral 1 Jan. 1798. Ha served in the expedi- 
tions against Rochefort in 1767, and Louis- 
burg in 1768. He acted as aide-de-camp to 
General Amherst in 1769, and afterw^ 
joined the army under General James Wolfe, 
In 1761 he joined the 93th foot, which formed 
port of the force that was sent under General 
RoberbMonckton [q.v.jto reduce Martinique. 
During the course of the American war of 
independence he was present with the 28th 
regiment at the battle of Long Island, the 
several engagements in 'Westchester coimtT, 
and the storming of Fort Washington m 
November 1776. He -was nttardied to the 
expedition against Philadelphia in 1777, sad 
was present at the battle of the Brandywine, 
In 1778 he was appointed first bi^adier- 
general in the expedition under General 
James Grant against the French West Indiee, 
On 6 July 1789 he was appointed colonel of 
' the 28th regiment. In October 1798 he wu 
ordered to Barbados to take the command 
there, and in February 1794 he Bailed with 
the troops to Martinique, where he landed 
without opposition. He effected the complete 
redaction of the island and forts, wMch 
capitulated on 22 March, and was afterwards 
apminted oi-vil governor of the island. His 
judicious monument of affairs prevented 
an uprising of the natives. The militaty 
and naval commanders at the time in the 
West Indies— General Sir Charles (aftet- 
woids first Earl) Grey [q. v.] and Admiial 
Sir John Jervis [q. v.J — were most severe in 
their treatment of the natives, and Prescott 
-wrote to George HI, through Lord Amherst, 
to expostulate aminst the harshness of his 
representatives. The French estimated Ftes- 
oott’s character so highly that, when the 
storming of Fort Matmlde at Gnadoloupe, 
where Prescott’s house was situated, was con- 
templated, express orders were given that his 
life was to be spared. After further service 
in the West Lames his health failed, and ^ 
obtained leave to return to England, arriving 
at Spithead on 10 Feb. 1796. 

Prescott was sent out on 10 April 1796 to 
undertake tbe office of TOVemor of Oanada, 
in succeesion to Lord Dorcbester, who did 
not know that he was to he recaRed tiD Ptos- 
eott arrived to supersede him. Daring the 

S of 1796 Prescott made consideraUs 
ms to the fortifications of Quebec, 
Tbe next year he was appointed, in addition, 
governor of Nova Scotia, and he remained at 
the head of the government of that colony. 
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'g- 5 Pell as of Canada and New Brunswick, till 
ir99, when he was recalled, and succeeded by 
Sir Robert Shore Milnes. The principal event 
of his administration, during which he was 
promoted to the rank of full general, was 
David McLean’s attempted insurrection. 
Prescott, on his return to England in 1790, 
settled at Roaegreen, near Battle, Sussex, 
where he died on 21 Deo. 1816. lie was 
buried in the old church at ‘Winohelsea. 

[Army Lists ; Appleton’s Cyolopiedia of 
American Biography; Morgan's Oelebaated 
Canadians.] B. H. 8. 

PRESTON, VisaorNT. [See Ghahah, 
IticHASD, 1618-1696.] 

PRESTON, Sns AMYAS (d. 1817 P), 
naval commander, of a family settled for 
many generations at Cricket in Somerset, 
was lieutenant of the Ark in the actions 
against the Spanish Armada of 1688, com- 
manded the boats in the attack on the great 
gaUeass stranded before Calais on 29 July, 
gad was there dangerously wounded. In 
1596, in company with George Somers [q. y.], 
he undertook a voyage to the Spanish main; 
and having on the way plundered the island 
of Porto Santo near Madeira, and the island 
of Cocke Wween Margarita and the con- 
tinent, they ravaged the coast of the main- 
land; after a toilsome march into the moun- 
tains, they plundered and burnt the town of 
Santiago de Leon, now more commonly 
known as Caracas ; and, having done much 
damage to the Spaniards, though without 
obtaining any great spoil, they returned to 
England, where they arrived m September. 
1^696 Preston was obtain of the Ark with 
Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition, and 
was knighted by Howard. In 1697 he was 
captain of the Defiance in the expedition to 
the Azores, ^own as the Islands voyage. 

He seems to have been, after this, mixed up 
with the fortunes of Essex, and in 1601 

g narreUed with Sir Walter Ralegh, to whom 
e sent a challenge. There was no hostile 
meeting. On 17 May 1603 (Oal, State 
Papers, Dom.) he was wanted the office of 
keeper of stores and ordnance in the Tower, 
which he held tUl his death, probably in 
1617 (ij. 12 Noy. 1617). In 1609 he was 
member of council for the Yirginia Company. 

It appears &om the records of the company 
that he died before 1619. He momed at 
Stepney, in 1681, Julian Burye, widow, of 
the oity of London. 

[Brown's Oenesis of the United States ; Defeat 
of tho Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soc.), i. 

15, ii. 57-8 ; Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
iii. 578 i Lediord’s Naval History ; Edwards's 
Life of Ralegh, i. 419, ii. 312; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.] J, H, L, 
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PRESTCN, GEORGE (1659 .*>-1748), 
governor of Edinburgh Castle at the time of 
the rebellions in 1716 and 1716, was the 
second son of George Preston— sixthof Val- 
leyfieldj descended firom the Prestons of 
Craigmiliar — who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia on SI March 1637, His mother 
was Marion, oi^ child of Hugh Sempill, fifth 
lord Sempill. He was captain in the service of 
the States-General in 16'^8, andattended Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, in his expedition to 
England. Subsequently he served in the 
foreign wars of fflng William and Queen 
Anne, and at the battle of RamiUies he was 
severely wounded. In 1706 he was made 
colonel of the Cameronian or 26th regiment, 
and he retained that office till 1720. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion in 1716 he was sent 
from London to take command of the castle 
of Edinburgh, and was finally appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the castle, ‘ with 
a salary of ten shillings per day.’ He was 
also made commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1745 the government, either doubtful 
of Preston’s loyalty or deeming his great 
age a disqualification, sent General Joshua 
Guest [q.v.] to take command of the garri- 
son of the castle. It is affirmed that after 
the battle of Prestonpans General Guest 
was deterred from surrendering the castle 
merely by the firmness of Preston (Gbaitp, 
Memoirs of_ the Castle Edinburgh, p. 171) ; 
hut, according to Home {Siat. of the Behel- 
Imi), General Guest spread the rumour that 
he was in need of provisions, and at the point 
of surrendering the castle, merely to induce 
the highlanders to occupy their time in a 
vain siege of the castle instead of marching 
into England, But, whatever may have been 
the conduct and purpose of Guest, there can 
be no doubt that Preston, notwithstanding 
his great age, displayed the utmost watch- 
fulness and determination. 'Every two 
hours a party of soldiers wheeled him in an 
armchair round the guards, that he might 
personally see if all were on the alert’ 
(Gbast, p. 171) ; and when the Jacobites sent 
a flag of truce to the castle, and threatened, 
unless it were surrendered, to bum Valley- 
field, he replied that in that case he should 
direct his majesty's cruisers to buru down 
Wemyss Oasue, on the coast of Fife, then 
the woperty of the Earl of Wemyss, whose 
son, Lord Eloho, was a general officer in the 
service of Prince Charles Edward. Preston 
died on 7 July 1748. He left no issue. He 
paid olT the encumbrances^ on the estate of 
YoUeyfleld, and thus acquired the right of 
the entail of the property, which he duly 
executed in favour of the heirs, male and 
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female, of his brother Sir William, and hit 
nephew Sir George. 

[Soots Mog. 1748, p. 355 , Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, Home’s Hist, of the Behellion ; Grant’s 
Memoirs of Edinburgh Castle.] T. F. H. 

PEESTON, GILBEET db (d. 1274), chief 
justice of the court of common pleas, was son 
of Waeiee db Pbb«tos’ (rf. 1930), or Walter 
Fitz Winemar, who was sheriff of North- 
amptonshire in 1207 and 1203, and held some 
post in connection with the forests ( Cal. Sot. 
Claita.i.79). He had custody of Fothenngay 
Castle in 1212 ; he apparently sided with the 
barons, os his lands were taken into the king’s 
hands (ti. i. 122, 297). In 1227 and 1228 he 
was employed to assess the fifteenth in War- 
wickshire and Leicestershire, and to fix the 
tallage in the counties of N orthamptou, Buck- 
ingham, and Bedford (ib. ii. 137, 146, 208). 

His son Gilbert paid one hundred shillings 
for the relief of his father's lands in Northamp- 
tonshire on 28 Oct. 1230 (Eobbbts, Sreerpta 
e Sot. Finium, i. 204). He was presented to 
the livings of Marhom and Asekirk, North- 
amptonshire, in 1217 (Bkidoes, North- 
amptonshire, ii. 618). But though the pro- 
fessional lawyers of the time were com- 
monly dhuTchmen, the fact that Gilbert de 
Preston was married shows that he aban- 
doned an ecclesiastical career. He is first 
mentioned in a public capacity as one of 
the justices itinerant who took the southern 
circuit in 1240, and sat, among other places, 
at Hertford (DuenALB, Chron. Series ; Matt. 
Pahis, iv. 61 ). At this time he was probably 
not one of the justices at Westminster, but 
was appointed to the bench before 2 Feb. 
1242, when fines were levied before him, and 
in Easter of that year his name appears on 
the pleas of the bench (BnoBABE, C^ron. 
Series, and Orig. p. 43 ; Oisbum Cartulary, i. 
116). Later in the year he was a justice of 
an assize of novel disseisin at Nortnampton, 
and in November and December at Hereford 
and Cirencester (MionBL, S6les Gascons, i. 
1234, 1240, 1242). In every year for the 
remainder of Hen^’s reign theie appear pay- 
ments for writs of assize to be token before 
Mm in various ports of the country (JELvcerpta 
e Sot, Mnium). In 1242 Preston appears at 
the bottom of the j usticiarii de banco ; but he 
gradually advanced till after 1262 he usually 
appears at the head of one of the commissions, 
probably as being the senior on the circuit to 
wMch he was appointed. On 3 Oct. 1268 he 
was the second of three assigned to hold the 
king’s bench at Westminster (^Cal. Sot. Pat, 
p. 29). In 1203 there are pleas before him 
and John de Wyvill at Westminster, and in 
1267 pleas before him and John de la Lynde. i 


Apparently, therefore, he then acted in tbs 
common pleas. In 1208 he was ‘justieianus 
de banco ’ and head of the justices itinerant 
in various counties (Mabox, Sist. ; 
236). His salary in 1233 was forty 
but in 1269 ha had a gi-ant of one hun^ 
marks annually for his support 'in offiea 
justioiariffi ; ’ from the latter amount he would 
appear to have now become chief jnsticp 
He is not, however, given the title of chief 
justice till, onhis reappointment by EdwardI 
he is BO styled in the 'Liberate' granting 
him livery of his robes. Dugdale renwtka 
that he is the first whom he has obsencd 
to hold the title of cMef justice of the court 
of common pleas. Preston died between 
midsummer and Michaelmas 1274 ; the hut 
fine aclniowledged before liim was on the 
former date [DTianALB, Orio. pp. 39, 

Cal. Inq. post mortem^ i. 62). Hy Ms wife 
-Uioe, who survived till 1296, Preston had 
a daughter Sybil ; he and his daughter were 
lienefactors of the Oluniac priory of St. 
Andrew, Northampton (Monasticon AxglC 
canum, v. 186; Bbibqbs, Northamptonshm, 

i. 408, 462). His heir was Laurence da 
Preston, son of his brother William (Robehh, 
Calend. Genealoyieum,i. ^11), Laurence da 
Preston was returned as lord of the manor 
of Preston in 1316, and was Icnight of the 
shire for Northampton in 1320. Hjs de- 
scendants sm'vived at Preston till the reign 
of Henry "VI {ib. i. 877, 380, 391, ii, 611; 
PaiiGbavb, Parliamentary Writs, iv. 1318). 

[Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 140-3; Gia- 
burn Cartulary (Surtees Soo.) ; Chronicon Patio- 
burgense and Liber de Antiquis Legibns (Camden 
Soc.) ; Annales Monaetici, passim ; Flores Hist, 

ii. 420-7 , other authorities quoted in text.] 

PEBSTON, Sib JOHN (J.U1S), judge, 

was a member of an ancient Westmoreland 
family seated at Preston Eichard and Hes- 
ton Patrick _ in the southern part of the 
county. His father, John Preston, repre- 
sented Westmoreland in the parliaments of 
1302, 1366, 1872, and 1382, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, Richard, on whose 
death, leaving only daughters, Preston 
Patrick passed to his brother the judge, who 
coutinued the family. 

Preston prosecuted on behalf of the crown 
n a case of murder in 1394, and was made 
.‘ecorder of London in 1406. He was not 
oalled to the degree of serjeant-at-law until 
1411, up to which time his practice seemsto 
have been confined to criminal cases and the 
jity courts. He resigned the recordership on 
lieing raised (16 June 1416) to the bench of 
ho common pleas. Eetaining this position 
mtil 28 Jon, 1428, he was then allowed to 
'etire on the ground of age and infirmity, 
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bnt tlie date of his death is not recorded. 
The John Pre-ton refen-ed to in ‘ Calendarium 
Inituisitionum post mortem ’ (iv. 244) in 1444- 
1445 may have been his elder son John, a 
clergjmnn, who in 1414-16 had received n 
grant of Snndal chnrch from the prior of 
Bt. Pancras. His younger son, Eichard, suc- 
ceeded him in the Preston estate, and mar- 
litd Jacohine, a daughter of Middleton of 
Middleton Hall, near Hii'kby Lonsdale. His 
descendants acquired the manor of Furness, 
and one of them, .John, was created a baronet 
in lfi44, being laUed neit year in fighting for 
Charles I. On the death of his second son. 
Sir Thomas, in 1710, the title became extinct. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Nieolson and 
Bum’s Hist, of Westmorland, i. 211. 240, 241; 
Devon’s Issue Boll, p. 261.] J. T-r. 

PRESTOH, Sib JOHN, Lobd Fuifioif- 
SABXS (d. 1616), lord president of the 
Scottish 0010*1 of session, is stated to have 
haen the son of a baker (BmiN'TOir and Hxia, 
Senators of the College of Justioe, _p. 286), who 
was also a town councillor of Edinburgh, and 
is mentioned in 1682 ns dean of guild ifieg. 
P. C, Scotl. iii. 316). Not improbably he was 
related to the Prestons of Cralgmillar, for on 
13 Jan. 168 Jr -6 he was one of the sureties in a 
bond of caution by David Preston of Orai^ 
miliar (i4. p.716)|;6ee Pbesioji, Sie Simoi^. 
The son was admitted advocate at the Scot- 
tish bar at least before 20 Oct. 1576, and, 
from his frequent appearances in connection 
with cases before the privy council, must 
We early acquired an important practice 
(of. 16 . vols. iii, and iv. passim). In 1680 he 
was one of the commissioners of Edinburgh, 
and he was also one of the assessors of the 
city. On 8 March 1696 he was elected an 
ordinary jud^e of the court of session, and 
he was admitted on the 12 th, His name 
first appears at a sederunt of th^rivy council 
on 24 Nov. 1690 (id. v. 882). The same year 
he was, along with Edward Bruce, commen- 
datoT of EiiQaas, named Icing’s commissioner 
to the general assembly of the kirk (Gae- 
niBwoon, V, 412). On 4 March 1696-7 he 
was appointed a commissioner ‘ to conclude 
upon the form and ciroumscriptiou of a new 
coinage ’ (^Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 113 ; Peg, P. 
0. Seotl. T. 869), and on 4 May 1698 he 
was chosen a commissioner to treat of mat- 
ters concerning the Isles (id. p. 466). On 
SI Oct. 1598 he was appointed to the im- 
portant office of coUeotor and treasurer of 
the new augmentations ; and in this capacity 
he served on a large number of commissions 

S cf. Peg. P. 0. Scotl. vols. v. and vi. passim). 
)n 2 Oct. 1601 he was named one of eight 
commissioners to assist the treasurer in the 


administration of his office (id. vi. 292). In 
recognition of his services the king, on 
10 Feb. 1001-2, conceded to him and his 
wife, Lilias Gilbert, the lands of Guthrie 
in the county of Midlothian (Peg. Mag. 
Sig, Scot. 1398-1608, entry 1296), and on 
30 March 1604 tho lands, barony, castle, &c., 
of Penicuik and various other lands in the 
same county (ib, entry 1528). 

Preston was one of the assessors at the 
famous trial in 1606 of the ministers con- 
cerned in holding the Aberdeen assembly. 
In the parliament held in the same year 
there were ratified to him pensions from the 
king amounting to 1,087/. lOx, and twenty- 
four bolls of meal yearly from the feu duties 
of the abbeys of Jedbm*gh, North Berwick, 
Holywood, Haddington, and others. He 
was elected vice-president of the court of 
seasion on 23 Oct. 1607, to act in the ab- 
sence of Lord Balmerino, the president ; was 
one of the assessors at the trial of Balmerino 
in 1008 ; and, on Balmerino’s removal from 
the presidentship, was, on 6 June 1609, 
chosen to succeed him. On 4 May 1608 
he was appointed one of a commission for 
searching the chests left by Jesuits in tho 
Canongate (tb. viii. 281-2) ; and on 6 Feb. 

1609 be was named one of a royal com- 
mission to consult with and advise the 
king us to the best means of assuring the 
king’s peace in the Isles, and for plant- 
ing ‘religion and civilitie ’ there (ib. p. 149). 
He was one of the members of the recon- 
structed privy conned chosen in February 

1610 (ib. 816), and of the court of ecclesi- 
astical high oommission appointed on the 16 th 
of the same month (Cambewood, vii. 68 ) ; 
he was also a joint commissioner to the 
general ossemhly of the kirk held in June 
of the same year (ib. p. 104). On 24 July 
he was nominated one of the assessors to the 
commissioner. Lord Eoxhurghe, for the trial of 
English pirates (Peg. P. 0. Seotl. ix. 16). On 
16 Nov. he was named one of six assessors to 
the Earl of Dunbar, and the treasurer-depute 
in the husmeas of the conjoint offices of 
the treasurership, the collectorship, and the 
comptroUership, and also one of a royal 
commission of exchequer (ib. p. 86 ) ; and on 
4 Dec. it was ordained that, notwithstanding 
his demission of the offices of treasurer or 
the new augmentations and collector of 
thirds of the benefices— incorporated in the 
office of the treasnxership — he would he con- 
tinued a member of tbe privy council (»4. p. 
94). About tbe end of Apnl 1611 he was 
appointed one of a council of eight — called 
the New Octavians — ^in whom the offices of 
the treasurership, tho collectorship, and the 
comptroUership were vested (CAinERWooD, 
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vii. 168). He died on 14 June 1616. By 
his ■wife, Lilias Gilbert, he left a son John, 
on whom a baronetcy of Nova Scotia was 
conferred in 1628, and who, by hie marriage 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William TurnbuB, 
became pos^iessor of the lands of Auchie, 
Fifeshire, on which a mansion-house was 
erected, named Prestonhall. The baronetcy 
is now e'vtinot. 

[Beg. P. C. Scotl. vols. iv.J.; Eeg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 16S0-1620; Calderwood'a Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland j Brunton and Haig's Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, pp. 235-6J 

T. F, H. 

PRESTON, JOHN, D.D. (1687-1628), 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Preston, a 
farmer, was bom at Upper Heyford in the 
parish of Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, and 
was baptised at Bugbrook church on 27 Opt. 
1.687. His mother’s maiden name was Alice 
Harsh. Her maternal uncle, CresweU, was 
mayor of Northampton. Being rich and 
childless, he adopted Preston, placing him 
at the Northampton grammar school, and 
subsequently with a Bedfordshire clergyman 
named Guest for instruction in Greek. He 
matriculated os a sizar a: Ring's College, 
Gamhrid^, on 6 July 1004, his tutor being 
Basse, who became master of Eton in 1606. 
King's College was then famous for the study 
of music; Preston chose ‘the noblest hut 
hardest instrument, the lute,' but made little 
progress. In 1600 he migrated to Queens’ 
College, where he had as tutor Oliver Bowles, 
B.D. [see Bowles, Ebwakd]. CresweU had 
left him the reversion of some landed pro- 
perty, and he thought of a diplomatic career, 
with this view he entered into treaty with 
a merchant, who arranged for his spending 
some time in Paris, but on this merchant’s 
death the arrangement feU through. Preston 
then turned to the study of philosophy, in 
which he was encouraged by Porter, who 
succeeded Bowles as his tutor. By Porter’s 
interest with Tyndal, master of Queens’ and 
dean of Ely, ineston, who had graduated 
B.A. in 1607, was chosen feUow in 1609. 
From philosophy he now turned to medi- 
cine ; got some practical knowledge under 
the roof of a friend, a physician in Kent, 
‘very famous for his practice ; ’ and studied 
astrology, then valued as a handmaid to 
therapeutics. 

About 1611, the year in which he com- 
menced H.A., he heard a sermon at St. 
Mary’s from John Cotton (1686-1662), then 
fellow of Emmanuel, which opened to him a 
new career. Cotton had a great reputation 
as an elegant preacher ; but this was a plain 
evangelicalsermon, and disappointed his audi- 
ence. He returned to his rooms, somewhat 



friendship began which Mrmanently mfln. 
enced the lives of both. Preston now gave 
himself to the study of scholastic divimty. 
Aquinas seems to have been his favourite’ 
he thoroughly mastered also Duns Scotui 
and Ockham. 

His biographer teUa a curious story of ks 
activity in securing the election (1614) of 
John Davenant [q. v.] as master of Queenj' 
in succession to Tyndal. George Montsigao 
[(j. V.], afterwards archbishop of York, Had 
his eye on this preferment ; but immediately 
on Tyndal’s death Preston rode post-hsste 
to London, reaching Whitehall before day- 
break. Here he made interest with Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset [q. v.], with a viewto 
secure court sanction lor the choice of Dave- 
nant. Returning to Cambridge, he had the 
election over before Montaigne got wind cf 
the vacancy. 

During the visit of James I to Cambridge m 
March 1615, Preston distinguished himself eg 
a disputant. He was chosen by SamuelHsrt- 
nett [q.v.l the vice-chancellor, as ‘answerer’ 
in the philosophy act, but this place was suc- 
cessfully claimed by Matthew Wren (1685- 
1667) [q. V.], and Preston took the post of 
‘first opponent.’ His biographer, Thomiu 
Ball [q. V.], gives an amusing account of the 
disputation on the question ‘ Whether dogs 
could make syUogismcs.’ Preston mm- 
toined that they could. J nmes was delighted 
with his argument (which Granger thinks 
Preston borrowed from a well-known passage 
in Montaigne's 'Essays’), and introduced a 
dog story of his o'wn. ' It was easy to dis- 
ceme that j‘ kings hound had opened array 
for Mr. Preston at y' court.’ SirFulkeGte- 
viUe, first lord Brooke [q. v.l, become his 
firm friend (he 'ultimately settled &0L a year 
upon him). But Preston had by this tuae 
given im his early ambition; though he said 
Rttle of his purposs, his mind was set on the 
ministry, and he was reading modern divinity, 
especially Colvin. 

ms coolness in the direction of court 
favour gave rise to suspicions of his puritan 
leaning. These were increased by an incident 
of James’s second visit to Cambridge. A co- 
medy called ‘tenoramus,’ by George Buggle 

E ][. V.] of Clare Hall, was to be actedhefore & 
mg. Preston’s pupil Morgan (of the Mo 
gone of Heyford) was cast for a woman's 
part. Preston objected ; the lad's guardums 
overruled the objection ; Morgan, who was 
removed to Oxford, subseqnenuy joined the 
Roman catholic church. His strictneas 
greatly increased his reputation os a tutor 
with puritan parents ; ‘ he was,’ says Fuller, 
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‘the greatest pulpit-mongei in England in 
nan’s memory . . . every time, wlien. Master 
Preston plucked off his hat to Doctor Dave- 
nant, the college master, he gained a chamber 
or study for one of his pupils.’ The college 
buildings were enlarged to provide for the 
influx of students. He was m the habit of 
sending those designed for the church to 
finish their studies with Cotton, now vicar 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. Meanwlule, Pres- 
ton’s health was suffering, and he was 
troubled with insomnia. T^ice he implied 
for advice (once in disguise) to 'William 
Butler (1636-1618) (b. v.] of Clare Hall, a 
successful empiric. Butler only told him to 
take tobacco; on doing so he found his 
remedy in ' this hot copious fume.’ 

Preston had now token orders, and become 
(lean and catechist of Queens’. He began a 
course of sermons which were to formabody 
of divinity. Complaints were made to the 
vice-chancellor that the college chapel was 
crowded with scholars from other colleges 
and townsmen. Order was issued e.vclud- 
ing all but members of the college. Preston 
then began an afternoon lecture at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, of which Queens' College is patron. 
Thm brought him into conflict with New- 
come, commissary to the chancellor of Ely, 
whose enmity Preston had earned by pre- 
venting a match between his pupil. Sir Capel 
Bedels, and Newcome’s daughter Jane. A 
dispute with Newcomo at St. Botolph’s de- 
layed the afternoon service; to moke room 
for the sermon, common prayer was for once 
omitted. Newcome sped to the court at 
Newmarket to denounce Preaton as a noncon- 
formist. The matter came before the heads 
of houses, and there was talk of Preston’s 
expulsion from the university. At the sug- 
gestion of Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.l, then 
hishop of Ely, Preston was directed to declare 
his judgment regarding forms of prayer in a 
sermon at St. Botolph’s. He acquitted him- 
sdf BO as to silence complaint. Soon after- 
wards he was summoned to preach before 
the king at Finchinghrook, near Hoyston, 
Cambnogeshire. James highly approved Ms 
argument against the Aimmians ; he would 
have shown him loss favour had he known 
that Preston was the author of a paper 
against the Spanish match, circulated with 
much semrew omoug members of tbe House 
of Lords. He was proposed as a royal chap- 
lain by James Hamilton, second marquis of 
Hamilton [q. v.], but James thought this 
premature. 

Preston’s kinsman. Sir Balph Freeman 
[q. y.], who had maxried a xelalive of George 
Yilliers, first duke of Bucfldnghom [q. yj, 
now took occasion to represent to Bu^ng- 


ham that he might make friends of the puri- 
tansby promotingPreslon. ThroughBucking- 
bam’s interest he was made cbaplain-in-ordi- 
nary to Prince Charles. He took tbe degree 
of B.D. in 1020. On Davenant’s election 
(11 June 1621) to tbe see of Salisbury, 
Preston had some expectation of succeeding 
him as Margaret professor of diyinity. Ha 
felt his Latin to be rusty, and, as an exercise 
in speaking Latin, be resolved on a visit to 
the Dutch universities, a project which he 
carried out with a singular excess of precau- 
tion. From the privy council he obtained 
the necessary license for travel. He gav e out 
that he was going, the next vacation, to 
visit Sir Bichord Sandys in Bent, and pos- 
sibly to drink the Tunbridge waters. From 
the Kentish coast he took boat for Botter- 
dam, in a lay habit with ‘ scarlet cloake ’ and 
‘ gold hat hand.’ In Holland he consorted 
with Boman catholics as well as protestants. 
On his return to Cambridge he met the ru- 
mour of his having been beyond the seas 
with a wonder ‘ at their sillyness, that they 
would heleevs so unlikely a relation.’ After 
all he had been outwitted, for Williams, the 
lord keeper, suspecting some puritan plot, 
had set a spy on his movements, who sent 
weekly intelligence of his doings. 

In February 1623 John Donne (1673- 
1631) [q. T.] resigned the preaohership at 
Lincoln’s Iim, and the benchers elected 
Preston as his successor. A new chapel, 
finished soon after his appointment, gave 
accommodation to the large numbers who 
flocked to hear him. A more important 
piece of preferment followed, hut it was not 
obtained without intrigue. Laurence Cha- 
derton [q. v.], the first master of Emmanuel, 
had held that post with distinotion for thirty- 
eight years. He had outlived his influential 
friends and the fellows thowht that to se- 
cure Preston’s interest wiui Buckingham 
would he to the advantage of their college. 
In particular they wanted a modification of 
the statutes, which eujomed continuous resi- 
dence, so cutting them off ffom chaplaincies 
and lectureships, and at the same time com- 
piled them to vacate at the standing of 
D.D., whether otherwise provided or not. 
From Preston’s influence they hoped to gain 
more liberty, os well as to mcrease the num- 
ber of college livings. Chaderton thought 
highly of Preston, but was very reluctant to 
resign, and doubted whether, if he did, an 
Arminian might not be apointed. Preston 
procured a letter &)m Buckingham (20 Sept. 
1622) assuring Ohaderton that it was we 
wish of the King and the prince that he 
should make w^for Preaton, and promising 
him a 'supply of maintenance.’ Accordingly 
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Cliadei'tou lesigned on 26 Sept. ; contrary to 
statute, tlie vacancy -waa not announced, on 
the plea that all the fellows were in resi- 
dence; the elect ion took place on 2 Oct. with 
locked gates, and nothing was known of it 
at Queens’ until Pieston was sent for to he 
admitted ns master of Emmanuel. The 
statutes limited the master’s absence^ to a 
month in every quarter. This would inter- 
fere with Preston’s preaching at Lincoln’s 
Inn. llis ingenuity found out evasions to 
which the f^ows ‘consented; the statutes 
condoned absence in case of 'violent deten- 
tion’ and of ‘college business;’ a 'moral 
violence’ was held to satisfy the former con- 
dition, and a suit at law shout a college living, 
which lasted some years, foimed a colourable 
pretext for alleging college business. But 
Preston was inflexible on the point of vacat- 
ing fellowships. In 1623 he was made B.D. 
by royal mandate. According to Ball, he 
had been selected by Buckingham to accom- 
pany Arthur Ohicliester, lord Chichester 
[q. V.], on a projected embassy to Germany, 
and was, on this occasion, made B.D. There 
is nrohahlv some confusion here : Chiches- 
ters actual expedition to the palatinate was 
in May-Septemher 1G22. 

Pieston was anxious for opportunities of 
preaching at Cambridge, and listened to 
proposals in 1624 for glutting him into a 
vacant lectureship at Trinity Church. The 
other candidate, Middlethwait, fellow of 
Sidney Sussex, was favoured by Nicholas 
Felton [q. v.], bishop of Ely. The matter 
was referred to James I, who wanted to 
keep Preston out of a Cambridge pulpit, 
and, throimh Edward Conway (afterwards 
Viscount ^nway) [q. v.], otfered him any 
other preferment at his choice. It was then 
that Buckingham told Preston he might 
have the hisuopiic of Gloucester, vacant by 
the death of Miles Smith (d. 20 Oct. 1024). 
But Preston, backed by the townsmen, main- 
tained his ground and got the lectureship. 

He W'as in attendance as Charles’s cha^ 
loin at Theobalds on Sunday, 27 Mor^ 
1626, when James 1 died, and accompanied 
Chatlusand Buckingham to Whitehall, where 
the public proclamation of Charles's accession 
was made. For tho moment it eeemed os if 
Preston was destined to play an important 
art in politics. He exerted influence on 
eholf ot his puritan fiiends, obtaining a 
general preaching license (20 June 1626) for 
Arthur Hildersam [q. vj But he found his 
plans counteracted by Laud. On the plea 
of a danger of the plague, he closed his col- 
lege and took a journey into the west. He 
wanted to consult Davenant at Salisbury 
about the ‘ Appello Csewem ’ of Hichard 


Montagu or Mountague [q. v.], on winch 
Buckingham had ashed Lis judgment. Fioni 
Salisbury he went on to Dorchester, snd 
thence to Plymouth, where CWles and 
Buckingham were. When the news reached 
Plymouthof the disaster atlloohell6(l6 Sept, 
1626), Preston did his best to exeu'se and 
defend Buckingham against the outhuist of 
Protestant indignation. On the removal of 
Williams from the lord-keepership (30 Oct. 

1626) , Buckingham ‘went so farr as to nomi- 
nate^ Preston to he lord keeper. Thomas 
Coventry, lord Coventry [q, v.], who had 
been counsel for Emmanuel College in the 
suit above mentioned, was eventually ap- 
pointed. 

Preston, however, could not draw the 
puritans to the side of Ducldugham, whom 
they profoundly distrusted. Preston’s friends 
urged the necessity of a conference on Mon- 
tagu’s hooks, and nominated on the one 
side J ohn Buckeridge [q. v.l bishop of Ttoche:!- 
ter, and Francis White, then dean of 0a> 
lisle ; on the other, Thomas Morion (1664- 
1669) [q- v.]» then bishem of poventry and 
Lichfield, and Preston. Buckingham played 
a double part, begging Preston as his fideud 
to decline the conference, and letting othen 
know that he had done with Preston. The 
conference was held in February 1626 at 
York House. Preston refused to take part, 
hut came in after it was begun and sat by as 
a heareiT. A second conferenco followed in 
the same month, at which Preston took tho 
lead against Montagu and White. 

Buckingham was elected chancellor of 
Cambridge University on 1 June 1620, 
Preston didnot oppose his election, as Joseph 
Mead [jq. v.Jand others did ; hut he now fdt 
hieposition m the imiversity inseciu'e, looked 
to Lincoln’s Inn as a refuge iu case he were 
ousted from Cambridge, and as a last resort 
contemplated a migration to Basle. A pri- 
vate letter to a member of parliament, in 
which Preston suggested a lino of opposition to 
Buckingham, came by an accident into Buck- 
ingham’s hands. Seeing that Preston’s in- 
fluence at court was waning, the fellows of 
Emmanuel petitioned the king to annul the 
statute limiting the tenure of their fellow- 
ships. Bucku^ham supported their plea. 
Preston had the support of Sir Henry Mild- 
may [q. v.], the founder’s grandson, At 
length a compromise was reached. Charles 
suspended the statute (6 May 1627) till suck 
time as six new livings of lOOh aycoi should he 
annexed to thecollege. Buckingham wasnow 
engaged with his ill-fated expe£tion (27 June 

1627) to the Isle of Fife. In November fteston 
preached before Charles at Whit^all a ser- 
mon which was r^ardod os prophetic when. 
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on the following; Wednesiliiy, news arrived 
of Buckingham’s defeat (8 Nov.) Ha was 
not allowed to preach again, but considered 
that he had obtained a moral victory for lus 
cause. 

But Preston’s health was now breaking ; 
his lungs were diseased, he fell into a rapid 
decline, and died at a Mend’s house at Pres- 
ton-Capes, Northamptonshire, on Sunday, 
20 July 1628 ; he was buried on 28 July m 
Fawsley church, John Dod [q.v.], rector of 
the neighboni'ing parish of Pawsley, preach- 
ing the funeral sermon. There is no monu- 
ment to his memory. A fine engraved por- 
trait of him 18 prefixed to his ' New Covenant,’ 
1620 ; it is poorly reproduced in Clarke ; there 
are also two smaller engravings. As Ball 
describes him, ‘ he was of an able, firms, 
weU-tempercd constitution, comely visadge, 
vigorous and vived eye.' He was unmarried, 
ffis wiU provided for his mother and brothers, 
founded exhibitions at Hmmaniiel College, 
and left his books and furniture to Thomas 
Ball rq.v.lihisfavouritepupil and his minute 
bi^apher. 

Heston’s early inclination for diplomacy 
was symptomatic of his character, wliiim 
Fuller has summed as that of ‘ a perfect 
politician,’ rat ' to flatter most on that place 
which was furthest from his eggs.’ He had 
gieat self-command, kept his own counsel, 
and was impervious to outside criticism. 
Only to Ball does he seem to have frankly 
bared his mind, and Ball’s admiring delinea- 
tion of him furnishes a smgulor picture of 
cautious astuteness and constitutional re- 
serve. It is dear that his heart was firmly 
set on the propagation of the calvinistio 
theology ; his posthumous works (edited by 
Bichora Sibbes, John Davenport, Thomas 
Ball, and partly by Thomas Goodwin, D.D. 

S q. v.]) are a storehouse of argument in its 
iivonr. They comprise: 1. ‘The Saints Daily 
Exercise; or a . . . Treatise ofFrayer,’&c.,8rd 
edit. 1630, 4to (on 1 Thesa. v. 17). 2. ’The 
New Covenant . . . ziv Sermons on Genesis 
xvii. 1, 2,’ &o., 1629, 4to, 3. ‘ Four Sermons,’ 
&c., 1630, 4to (on Eedes. ix. 1, 2, 11, 12). 
4. ‘Five Sermons . . . before hie Majestie,’ 
&c., 1630, 4to (on 1 John v. 16 f Xsaioh, 
hdv. 4 ; Eph. v. 16 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 1 Sam. 
xii. 20-22). 6. ‘The Breastplate of Faith 
and Love,’ &c. IGSO, 4to (dghteen sermons, 
on Eev. i. 17 ; 1 ^ess. i. 3 ; Gal. v. 6). 
6. ‘The Doctrine of the Saints Infirmities,’ 
&c., Amsterdam [1630 P], 12mo (on 2 Ohron. 
vxx. 18-20). 7. ‘Life Eternal; or a . . . 
^eatisB ... of the Divine . . . Attributes 
in XV li Sermons,’ &c. 1681, 4to. 8. 'The 
Law Ovt Lavved,’ &c. Edinburgh, 1631, 4to 
(oa Bom. vi. 14). 9. ‘ An Elegant . . . De- 


scription of Spiritiiall Life and Death,’ &c., 
1832, 4to. 10. ‘ The Deformed Forme of a 
Formal! Profession,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1632, 
4to (on 2 Tim. iii. 6) ; London, 1641, 4to. 
11. ‘Sinnes Overthrow; or a . . . Treatise 
of Mortification,’ &c., 2nd edit. 1633, 4fo (on 
Col. iii. 6). 12. ‘ Fonre . . . Treatises,’ &o. 
1633, 4to (includes 1. ‘A Remedy against 
Covetousnes,’ on Col. iii. 6 ; 2. ‘ An Elegant 
and Lively Description of Sphituol Life and 
Death,’ on John v. 23 ; 8. ‘The Doctrine of 
Selfe-deniall,’ on Luke ix. 23, preached at 
Lincoln’s Inn ; 4. ‘ Three Sermons upon the 
Sacrament,’ on 1 John v. 14). 13. ‘The 
Saints Qudification,’ &c., 3rd edit. 1634, 4to 
(ten sermons on Humiliation, nine of them 
on Bom, i. 18, the tenth meached before the 
Honse of Commons on Num. xxv. 10, 11 $ 
nine sermons on Sanctification, on 1 Cor. v. 
17 ; three on communion with Christ in the 
Sacrament, on 1 Cor. x. 16). 14. ' A Livelei 
Life; or Man’s Spirituall Death,’ &c., Srd 
edit. 1635, 4to (on Eph. ii. 1-8). 16. ‘A Ser- 
mon preached at LincdneB-lnne,* &c., 1633, 
4to (on Gen. xxii. 14). 16. ‘ Bemainea of 
. . . John Preston,’ 2nd edit. 1637, 4to 
(iadudes 1. ‘Judas his Bepentaace,’ oa 
Matt, xxvii. 8-6 ; 2, ‘ The Saints Spirituall 
Strength,’ on Eph. iii. 10; 3. ‘Pauls Con- 
version,' on Acts ix. 6). 17. ‘The Golden 
Scepter . . . Three Treatises,’ &e., 1638, 4to, 
18. ‘ Mount Ebal , , . 'IVcatise of the Divine 
Love,’ dec., 1638, 4to (five sermons on 1 Cor, 
xvi. 22). 19. ‘ The Saints Submission,’ &c., 
1638, 12mo. 20. ‘ The Fulnesse of (Birist,’ 
&c., 1640, 4to (on John i. 16). 21, ‘The 
Christian Freedome,’ &c. 1641, 4to (on Bom. 
vL 14). 22. ‘De Irresistibilitate Gratice Con- 
vertentis, Thesis hahita in Scholls Puhliois 
Academiae Cantabridensis ... Ex ipsiiis 
manuscripto,’ &c. 1643, 16fflo; in En^sh, 
‘The Position of John Preston . , , Con- 
cerning the Irresistiblenesse of Converting 
Grace,' See. 1664, 4to. 23. ‘ Riches of Mercy, 
&c., 1666, 4to. 24. ‘Prayers,’ &c., 24mo; 
this last is in the list of works prefixed to 
‘ The Position.’ An ‘ Abridgment ’ of six of 
Preston’s works by William Jemmat [q.v.] 
was published in 1648, 12mo. With his 
sermons are sometimes erroneously cataloged 
soma funeral sermons (1615-19) by John 
Preston, vicar of East OgweU, Devonshire. 

[TheLife of Preston, by Thomas Ball, written 
in 1628, several times printed in an abridged 
form by Samuel Clarke, the martyrologiet (whose 
last edition is in his Lives of Thirty-two English 
Divines, 1677, pp. 76 sq.), is full and graphic; 
the chronological arrangement is sometimes con- 
fused (see also Clarke’s Life of John Cotton in 
the same collection, p. 219) ; it was edited in 
1886 by E. W. Bhreourt, esq., from the original 
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manu'pript at l^uneham. ruller’s Ohiwh His- 
toiy, 1656,53. 119, 126, 131 ; Fuller’s Worthifs, 
1662 (Northamptonshire), p. 291 ; Burnet’s His- 
tory of his Own Time, 1724, i. 19j Granger’s 
Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 174 ‘•g. ; 
Hiudleton’s Biogtaphia Eiangelica, 1780, li. 
406 sq. ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 
356 sq . ; Neal's Hi't. of the Puritans_(Toulmm), 
1822, ii. 124 sq. ; Heywood and Wright’s Cam- 
hridge TJnirersity Transactions, 1854, li. 312 sq. ; 
extracts from the University Begistor, Cam- 
bridge, per the master of Emmanuel, and from 
the burial register atFausley, per the Rev. P. W. 
Story.] A. G. 

PRESTON, EIOHARD(1708-186O), legal 
author, only son of the Rev. John Preston 
of Okehampton, DeTonshire, was horn at 
Ashburton in the same county in 1768. He 
began life as an attorney, but attracted the 
notice of Sir Francis Buller [q. v.] by his first 
work, * An Element.'iry Treatise by way of 
Essay on the Quantity of Estates,’ E.xeter, 
1791) Svo. By Buller’s advice he entered 
in 1793 at the Inner Temple, where, after 
practising for some years as a certificated 
conveyancer, he was called to the bar on 
20 May 1807, was elected a bencher in 1834, 
in which year he took silk, and was reader 
in 1844. 

Preston represented Ashburton in the par- 
liament of 1812-18, and was one of the 
earliest and most robust advocates of the 
imposition of the corn duties. (See his 
speeches on the debates of 15 June 1813 and 
22 Feb. 1816, Mansard, xsvi. 666, and xzLe. 
979, and bis Address to the Mtndholder, the 
Mamfaeturer, the Mechanic, and the Poor 
on the svhject of the Corn Laws, London, 
1816, Svo, Budotheitiacts in ih.ePtt7nphleteer, 
vols.vii.-xi., London, 1816-18, Svo). He bad 
investedalorgefoTtune, derived &om his con- 
veyancing practice, in land in Devonsbiie. In 
law, as in politics, he was intensely conserva- 
tive, and thought the Fines and Recoveries 
Act a dangerous innovation ; hut his know- 
ledge of the technique of real-property law 
was profound, and his works on conveyancing 
are masterpieces of patient research and lucid 
exposition. Ue was for some time professor 
of law at Ring's College, London. He died 
on 20 Jwe 1850 at his seat, Lee Houee, 
Chulmleigh, in North Devon. 

Besides the work mentioned in the text, 
Preston was author of : 1. ‘ A Succiuot View 
of the Rule in Shelley’s Case,’ Exeter, 1794, 
Svo. _ 2. A volume of ‘Tracts’ (on cross- 
remainders, fines and recoveries, and similar 
Bulgects), Loudon, 1797, Svo. 8. ‘ A d^eatiee 
on Conveyancing,’ London, 1806-9, 2 vols. 
Svo j 2nd edit., 1813 ; 3rd edit., 1819-29, Svo. 
4. * An Essay in a Course of Lectures on 


Abstracts of Title,’ London, 1818, Svo ; 2nd 
edit. 1823-4, Svo. He also edited in 
Sheppard’s ‘ Touchstone of Common As- 
surances,’ London, Svo. 

fGent. Mig. 1850, pt. li. p. 328; Ann. Reg. 
1850, p. 236 , Warron’s Law Studies, 3rd edit! 
pp. 1 215 et seq. ; Charles Butler's Reminiscences! 
i. 62 ; Lysons's Magna Britdnnia, vol. vi, pt, ii! 
pp. 0, 18, 108, 336, 330; Marvin’s Legal Biblio- 
graphy; AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit,] 

J. M. B. 

PRESTON, SiE SIMON (/. 1638-1570), 
of Preston and Craigmillar, provost of Edin- 
burgh in the time ofMaryQueen of Scots, was 
descended &om a family who possessed the 
lands of Preston, Midlothian, from the time 
of 'William the Lion. Sir "William de Pres- 
ton was one of the Scots nobles summoned 
to Berwick by Edward I in 1291 in connec- 
tion with the competition between Bruce and 
Bolliol for the Scottish crown; and bis son 
Kichol de Preston swore fealty to Edward I 
in 1296. The lands and castle of Craigmil- 
lar, near Edinburgh, were purchased by 
Simon de Preston in 1374 fi'om John de 
Capella, Sir Simon, provost of Edinburgh, 
was the eldest son of George Preston of 
Preston and Craigmillar and Isabella Bop- 
pringoU. He is mentioned as a bailie of Edin- 
burg on 24 Aug. 1638 {Peg. Mag. Sig, 
Scot. 1613-46, entry 1827), and filled the 
ofilce of provost continuously from 1688 to 
1543, and again in 1644-6 (Extracts from 
the Eeco/rds gf the Bxirgh of Edinburgh, iii. 
296-7). On 26 Aug. 1640 be had a raant 
from the bailies and town council of the 
office of town clerk for life, which was con- 
firmed by letter of the privy seal on the 
27th of w some month {ib, ii. 100-2 ; Peg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot, 1613-40, entry 2193). On 
5 June 1543 the queen-regent conceded to 
him, as son and hem-apparent of his father, 
and to Janet Beton, his wife, the lands of 
Balgawy in Forfarshire, and also the lands 
of Craigmillar and Preston, near Edinburgh 
(ib. entiy 2926). 

When the English invaded Scotland in 
15^ many of the richer inhabitants placed 
their valuables in Craigmillar Castle, but the 
castle was surrendered by Preston to the 
enemy without a blow being struck. The 
author of the ' Diurnal of Occuirents 'states 
that it was surrendered on promise to ‘keep 
the some without skoith’ (i.e. damage) (p. 32), 
but, according to Bishop Lesley, for a part 
of the booty and spoil (Mist, if Scotland, 
Bannatyne Club ed., p, 132) ; and Enox adds 
that ' the laird ’ was ‘ caused to march upon 
his foot to London’ (Worlcs, i. 121). In the 
summer of 1660 Preston went over to France, 
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according to William Maitland of Lethington 
—who recommended him to Lady Cecil, on 
his way through London, as a ' near relative 
of his oum ’—for the recovery of certain 
debts due to him from the late queen-regent 
{Cal.3atfield MSS. i. 2oO). Not improhably 
he was emplo.> ed by Maitland on some private 
political mission ; and he seems to have re- 
mained in France until after the death of 
Queen Mary’s husband, Francis 11. That 
he won the special confidence of Queen 
Maiy niay be imerred from the fact that he 
was chosen one of her commissioners on 
is Jan. 1661 to intimate the death of the hing 
to the privy council of Scotland (LAnAiroFF, 
Ltttres de Maria Stuart, i. 86 ; Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1660-1, entry 880). 

When Queen Mary arrived in Scotland, 
Preston became one of her most trusted 
Meade, and she made him captain of the im- 
portant stro^hold of Dunbar (id, 16C1-5, 
entiT 181). On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of the Earl of Moray and others after the 
queen’s marriage to Darnley, the ^ueen on* 
23 Aug. 1666 sent a letter to the bailies and 
town coimcil of Edinburgh ordering them to 
displace Archibald Douglas of Kilapindie and 
to ‘elect, admit, and own our lont Symon , 
Preston as provost’ (Letter in JErtraets/roi/i 
ikeMeoorda of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1657- 
1671, p. 199, and in Maiiiaitd's J8is£ ofEdm- . 
burgh, p. 20). When, on 31 Aug., the forces 
oftherebels^wder Moray, advanced towards 
Edinburgh, Preston caused the common bell 
to be rung to summon the inhabitants to resist 
his entrance ; and, although he did not suc- 
ceed in preventing thisj we attitude of the 
inhabitants was so hostile, that Moray, fail- 
ing to obtain any support either in soldiers or 
money, was compelled to depart as soon as 
news reached him of the approach of the 
queen's forces. In order to raise money for 
payment of the Queen’s troops, Preston, 
alter several of the principal inhabitants had 
decUned to raise the loon, effected on agree- 
ment by which the city undertook to pay 
immediately ten thousand merks sterlii^, 
end to have the superiority of Leith in 
pledge, upon condition of redemption (Ec- 
iracts from, the Eecords qf the Burgh of Edin- 
burgh, 1667-71, pp. 207-8). By this bargain 
Edinburgh retained the superiority of Leith 
ibr nearly three hundred years. Bondolph 
refers to Preston as ‘a rank papist ’(Cal, 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1664-6, entry 181); 
but Knox, although denouncing Preston as 
'a right epicurean ’ for his adherence to the 
queen sStesr the murder of Biacio ( Works, i. 
S86), admits that after the crisis following 
the marriage to Darnley he ‘ showed himsea 
most willing to set forward religion, to 


punish vice, and to maintain the common- 
wealth’ (ib. ii. 611). On 6 Nov. 1663 he 
waa elected a member of the privy council 
(Eeg. P, 0, Scotl, i. 389), and in the same 
month he was also appointed one of a com- 
mission to take order Ibr the proper mount- 
ing of the artillery of the realm (w. pp. 402- 
403). Aft er the murder of Biccio on 9 March 

1666- 6, Preston, as provost of the city, 
caused the common hell to be rung, and 
passed to Ilolyrood Palace with four or five 
hundred armed men ; hut, on being com- 
manded by Darnley to return home with his 
company, immediately retired (Knox, ii. 
622). On 2 Aug. 1666 the bailies and 
council, in recompense of his services to the 
burgh during the past year, conferred on 
him the gift of the goobis of Thomas Hop- 
pringill, which had been escheated (Extracts 
from the Eeeorde of the Eurgh of jminburgh, 

1667- 71, p. 216). Subsequently Preston was 
in close alliance with Bothwell and the 
queen. Mary was staying at CraignuUar 
Castle when the scheme was mooted for 
ridding her of Darnley ; and she also at first 
proposed, or professed to propose, to bring 
Daniley to Craigmillar for wange of air, 
when he accompanied her from Glasgow. 
After the queen’s marriage to Bothwell, 
however, Preston supported the lords j and 
in the name of the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
he, on 10 June 1667, signed the hand for the 
deliverance of the queen &om Bothwell and 
revenge of the murder (ib. p. 233 ; Eeg. P, 0, 
Scotl. i. 527). When the queen was con- 
voyed by the lords into Ediimurgh after the 
Buironder at Garber^ HiU, she was lodged, 
untn. the evening of the following day, ‘ in 
the Provests loging [or town hous^, ftrnsnt 
the croce, upon the north syd of the gait’ 
(Utter of Archbishop Beaton in Lxnru’s 
Mist. ii. 113). On 8 May 1668 Preston en- 
tered into ahond with Sir William Kirkcaldy 
[q.v.] of Grange to maintain the cause of 
the king and regent (OxLPDBWOon, ii. 412-3 ; 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1672-4, entry 
944). In 1669 he was succeeded in the pro- 
vostship by Kirkcaldy. On 2 June of the 
same year the king conceded to David Pres- 
ton, son and heuvapporent of Simon Preston, 
the lands and barony of Oraigmillar, with 
the fortalice, &c., which Siwn resigned 
(J?qo. Mag, Sig, Seat, 1643-80, entry 1860). 
In June 1670 he was in Paris, whence, on 
the 12th, he wrote a letter to Cecil, infbnn- 
ing him of a proposal made to the French 
king on behalf of the Queen of Scots (Cal. 
State Papers, Scott. Ser. i. 291). He died 
some time hmore 8 March 1674-6 (Eeg. P. C, 
Scotl. ii. 436). 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
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AVilliom jMeuteith of Kerse, Stirlingshire, 
he had a son I)a\id, 'who succeeded him. 

[Beg. Hag. Sig. Scot. 1S30-S0; Beg. P. C. 
Scotl. ToU. i. and li.; Extracts from the Becords 
of the Burgh of Edinburgh, in the publications 
of the Burgh Becords Society ; Cal. State Papers, 
Scott. Ser. and For. Ser., during the rei^ of 
Queen Elizabeth; Histories of Lesley, Knox, 
and Calderwood ; 'Wood's Buronace of Scotland, 
i. 416.] ■ T. F. H. 

PRESTOW, THOJdAS dsar-ioOR), 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and dra- 
matist, bom at Simj'son, Buckinghamshire, 
in 15B7, was educated at Eton and at King's 
College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
scholar, 16 Aug. looS, and fellow, 18 Sept. 
15o6. He graduated E. A. in 1357 and M.A. 
in 1561. 'When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Cambridge in August 1564, he attracted the 
royal favour by his performance of a part 
in the tragedy of ‘ Dido,’ and by disputing 
in philosophy with Thomas Cartwright in 
the royal presence (Nichols, Protfreases,_ iii, 
71, 181). He also addressed the queen in a 
Latin oration on her departure, when she in- 
vited him 1o kiss her Itand, and gave him a 
pension of 201 a year, wjth the title of ' her 
scholar ’ (Sistph, Annals^, He served as 
roctor in the imiversity m 1565. In 1673 
ewas directed by the authorities of his col- 
lege to study civil law, and four years lator 
roceeded to the degree of LL.D. In 1681 
e resigned his fellowship. He seems to 
have joined the College of Advocates. In 
1584 he was appointed master of Trinity 
Hall, and he served as vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1689-90. 

He died on 1 June 1598, and was hurled 
in the chapel of Trinity HaU. A monu- 
mental brass near the altar, placed there by 
his wife Alice, hears a Latin inscription and 
a full-length effigy of him in the habit of a 
Cambridge doctor of laws. 

Preston was a pioneer of the English 
drama, and published in 1669 ‘ A Lament- 
able Tragedy mixed full of Hlirth couteyn- 
ing the Life of Camhises, King of Percia, 
from the beginning of his Kingdome, unto 
his Death, his one good deed of execution ; 
after that many wicked deeds and tirannous 
murders committed by and through him ; and 
last of aU his odious Death by God’s justice 
appointed. Don in such order os followeth 
by Thomas Preston, London.’ There are two 
undated editions : one by John AUde, who ob- 
tained a license for its publication in 1569, and 
another by Edward AUde (cf. Colhieb, Iteyis- 
fers, Shakespeare Soc., i. 305). It was reprinted 
m HawMnss ‘Origin of the English Drama,’ • 
i. 143, and in Dodmey’s * Old English Drama ’ 
(ed. Hozlitt), iv. 167 aq. A reference to the j 


death of Biishop Bonner in September lotiO 
shows that the piece was produced after 
that date, The play iUustrates the transi- 
tion from the morality play to histoiicd 
drama. The dramatis pensonie include alle- 
gorical as well as historical personages. The 
plot, characterisation, and language ata 
rugged and uncouth. Murder and bloodshed 
abound. The chief scenes are written in 
rhyming alexandrines, but the comic cha- 
racter of Ambidexter speaks in irregular 
heroic verse. The bombastic grandiloquence 
of the piece became proverbial, and Shake- 
speare is believed to allude to it wW he 
makes Palstaff say ‘ I must speak in pasdon, 
and I will doit inOamhisesway’ (IHemyjr, 
ii. 4). Preston also -wrote a broadside ballad 
entitled ‘ A Lamentation from Home how 
the Pope doth bewayle the Bebelles in Eng- 
land cannot prevayle. To the tune of " Bows 
well, ye mariners,” ’ London by 'WiUiam 
Griffith, 1670; reprinted in OoUier's ‘Old 
Ballads,’ edited for the Percy Society and 
in the ‘ Borderer’s Table Book,’ vii. 164 (Col- 
LUtBji. 310). Another (lost) ballad byPreston, 
‘A gehllower of swete marygolde) wherein 
the frutes of tyranny you may beholde,’ was 
Ucensed for publication to 'William Griffith, 
1569-70 (CoixiBH, i. 333). 

Preston contributed Latin verses to the 
university collection on the restitution of 
Bucer and Fagius, 1560, and to Carr's 
‘ Demosthenes,’ 1671 . 

[Cooper's Athenm Contabr. ii . 247 , 660 ; Ear- 
'wuod’s Alumni Eton. ; Cooper’s Annals of Cam- 
bridge; Flcaj’s History ol the English Stage; 
Wordsworth’s Ecol. Biog. iv. 322-3.] S. L. 

PBESTOH’,THOMAS (16GS-1640),Bene- 
dietinemonk. [See ‘WiDBitiifaioir, Eooee.] 

PRESTON, THOMAS, first 'Vibcohnt 
Taba (1586-1656), horn in 1686, was the 
second son of Christopher, fourth 'viscount 
Gormanston, by his second wife^ Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Bag- 
gotsrath, co. Dublin. Christopher {d,. 1689) 
was the great-graudsonof Robert Preston, who 
was created 'Viscoimt Gormanston in 1478, 
upon his appointment as deputy to Henry, 
lord Grey (Grey being himself deputy of 
the youthful viceroy, Richard, duke of York, 
who was murdered in the Tower in 1483). 
Gormanston sat in the Irish parliament of 
1490, and three years later was appointed 
deputy to Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1608. 
His great-nandfather. Sir Piobert de Preston, 
who was knighted in 1301 by the -viceroy, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, for services in ez- 
})editions against the hostile Irish, 'wos the 
founder of the family’s importance. In 1363 
Sir Robert purchased the manor and lands of 
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Gormanston in Meath, while by his man-iage 
to JIaigaret, daughter and heiress of Walter 
de Birmingham, he acquired large estates in 
Leinster. He was appointed baron of ex- 
chejiitr in Ireland in 1865, and was subse- 
quently keeper of the great seal in that 
country {Patent and Close Rolls, Ireland; 
GiiBEET, Viceroys of Ireland, and Charter 
lories of St. Mary’s Abbey, Bublin, 1884; 
Lodge, Peerage, i. 82 ; notes furnished by 
J. T. Gilbert, esq.) 

Thomas was educated in the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, where betook service with the arch- 
dukes. Both he and Owen Roe O’NeiU [q. v.] 
■were captains in Henry O’Neill’s Irish regi- 
ment at Brussels in July 1607 (State Papers, 
Ireland). Between Fieston and Owen Hoe 
Ti as from the first a strong antipathy, which be- 
came embittered in the course of time by pro- 
fe'oional rivalry in the Spanish service (Gie- 
WSB.t,ConfederationandWar/iVL. 3). Preston 
n as in Irelaud recruitingin 1 615, and again in 
1634, and Wentworth allowed him to recruit 
his regiment up to 2,400 men. Both Prestou 
and O’Neill continued to draw men from Ire- 
land imtil 1641, and their recruiting agents 
frequently came into oonfiict. Prom 24 June 
todJulv 1635 Preston distinguished himself 
in the defence of Louvain against the com- 
bined forces of Prance and Holland, and sent 
to AVcntworth an account of the exploit on 
6 July 1635. In the summer of 1641 Preston 
threw himself into Genappe, of which lie 
was made governor, and, after a gallant de- 
fence, capitulated to Frederick Heniw of 
Orange in person on 27 July. In 1642 his 
nephew. Lord Gormanston, urged him to re- 
turn to Ireland, and, resolving to sacrifice his 
hopes of momotion abroad, he prepared to 
join the Irish catholics in their rebellion 
against the English government. 

Though Bichelieu did not wish to appear 
(manly m support of L'ish rebels, he dis- 
eWged all the Irish soldiers in the IVench 
senice, so as to set them free for their own 
country, let it be understood that they might 
expect money up_ to a million crowns, and al- 
lowed war material to be purchased in France. 
Preston was at Paris in July 1642 (&. ii. 67), 
and probably obtained a substantiiu subsidy- 
in money. But he had married a Flemish 
lady of rank, and had more influence and 
interest in the Spanish Netherlands. It was 
accordingly from Dunkirk that he sailed with 
three armed vessels, carrying many guns and 
stores and a number oi omcers trained in 
continental warfare. He arrived in Wexford 
harbour at the end of July or beginning of 
Au^t (Gilbubt, Contemporary Jlist. i. 
519). At Wexford he was joined by a dozen 
or more vessels laden -with, munitions of war 


fromNantes, St. Malo,andIlocheUe(CABin). 
Preston reconnoitred Duncannon fort, which 
he thought could be taken in fifteen days, and 
then went to Kilkenny, where the Catholic 
Confederation was established. He accom- 
panied Castlehaven in his expedition against 
Mouck, who had just reUeved BaUinakiU in 
Queen’s County. Preston, by Castlehaven’s 
account, pursued Monck, forced him to fight, 
and routed him near Timohoe on 6 Oct. Pres- 

the supreme council (Id^ecA His first suc^ 
cess was the captm'e of Birr Castle on 20 Jan. 
1642-S (Confederation and JVar,u, 145). It 
had held out since the begiuning of the war. 
The terms were honourable and were honour- 
ably kept, Costlehaven, who served imder 
Preston, records with pride that ' he delivered 
[the inmates of the castle], being about eight 
hundredmen, women, and children, with their 
baggage, safe to their friends’ (p. 34). On 

18 March 1642-3 Preston was totally defeated 
by Ormondo,uear New Boss. Preston’s forces 
were nearly two to one ; but Castlehaven, who 
was present and a good judge, says he ‘put 
himself under as great disadvantage as nis 
enemy could wish." BaUinakiU was taken by 
Preston some weeks later, and Castlehaven 
escorted the dMenders to a place of safety. 
In June 1643 Preston threatened the garrison 
of Castlejordan in Meath, but was foiled by 
Ormonde, and his operations during the 
summer were unimportant. On 16 Sept, 
the cessation of arms for a year between 
Ormonde and the confederates was concluded 
at Sigginstown in Kildare (cf. CortfederatUm 
and War, iii. 8). Many soldiers went to Eng- 
huidatthecessation, andfewreturned. When 
the year had expired there was a succession of 
short truces, daring which abortive negotia- 
tions for peace went on. 

After Lord Esmond, governor of Dun- 
cannon fort, declared for the parliament, the 
towns of Waterford and Boss, who feared to 
lose their trade, provided funds for its re- 
duction. Preston began the siege on 20 Jan. 
1644r-6, and the fort was surrendered on 

19 March. According to the diary of the 
Franciscan Bonaventure Boron, who was 
present (V). iv. 189), 176 shells and 162 round 
shot were fired by the assailants; Carte adds 
that 19,000 pounds of powder were burned. 
But only thirty of the garrison were killed or 
died; famine and wont of water were the real 
captors. The garrison were allowed to march 
out ‘with bag and bagga^’ (i5. p. 184), and 
to be conveyed safely to x oughal or Dublin. 
But the forces of Preston and the confede- 
rates were unequal to the army whi(5h the 
parUament was collecting against them, and 
Preston’s pecuniary resources were failiug. 
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A. petition from him to the supreme council 
shows that he had nopaj for eighteen months, 
except 200/. during the’ siege of Duncannon. 
The \ery e.\iipiises of his outfit and pas^a 
from Fiander'’ had not been paid. The 
supreme council achuonledged on 2 May 
1645 that they owed him 1,300/., which they 
ordered to be paid out of the rents due to 
the crown at Kaster and hlichaelmas that 
same year (i6. p. 239). As to the rest of his 
arrears, they would settle them at some more 
convenient season, ‘ as shall he agreeable to 
honour and justice,’ In October fteston was 
sent to reduce Youghnl, hut he quarrelled with 
his colleague CastlehaTen,andthe expedition 
failed. 

Preston was one of two deputed by the 
supreme council to wait upon the nuncio, 
Pinuccini, who brought over arms, ammuni- 
tion, aud money, after his arrival at Kilkenny 
in the middle of November. The nuncio dis- 
trusted every one, and, after much dispute, 
agreed to allot half the fund at his disposal 
to Connaught, where Clanricarda found it 
hard to mamtoin his ground. In April 16 16 
Prestonwas despatched to his help with three 
thousand foot and five hundred horse, and the 
nuncio said his readiness ' to serve under Clan- 
ricaxde had edified all, and given the best hopes 
of good service from him.’ Preston took Ros- 
common about the time of the battle of Ben- 
hurh (5 June) (JFarr of Ireland, p. 66), and 
gained some success in the field. Buthis jea- 
lousy of Owen Roe O’Neill threatened a dan- 
gerous development, and Owen Roe, anxious 
to spare his own province of Ulster, allowed 
some of his victorious hut hungry troras to 
^ead themselves over the counties of West- 
meath and Longford, where they committed 
many excesses. Preston’s men were largely 
drawn from that district, and disturbances 
were imminent ^Confederation and War, v. 
32). Riuucciui made peace between the rival 
generals, but it was neither teal nor lasting, 

A peace was concluded in March 1646 
between Omonde and the confederates, but 
it did not put au end to the war. Preston, 
who was in Connaught till October, ^d a 
natural leaning towards Ormonde, and, after 
a friendly correspondence with him, pro- 
dmmed the peace in camp. But he was 
afterwards over-persuaded by Rumccini to 
reopen the war by joining O’Neill in an 
attack on Dublin. At the end of August 
Ormonde had gone to Slkemiy, wWe he 
coUeoted some of his rents. A determined 
attempt was now made to cut him off from 
the capital. He escaped with his men by 
forced marches, hut his baggage was plun- 
dered by the Irish. He saw that the con- 
federates could not he trusted, and suspected 


Preston equ.ally with O’Neill of complicity 
in this breach of faith. Ormonde saw that 
the protestants of Dublin and of the other 
garrisons could only be saved by the help of 
the English parliament. On 9 Nov. Preston, 
O’Neill, and Rinuccini were together at 
Lucan, only seven miles from Dublin ; bat 
I the generals quarrelled so violently that the 
nuncio hud much ado to keep them from 
actually coming to blows. At the newa 
that Ormonde was treating with the parlia- 
mentarians, O'Neill suddenly recrossed the 
Liffey and left Preston alone. Preston's 
position was very difficult. On 31 Oct. he 
swore allegiance to the ‘ council and congre- 
gation of the confederates,’ that is, to the 
clerical section who were now in power at 
Kilkenny ; hut a few days later, at the per- 
suasion of Clanricarde, he accepted, with soma 
hesitation, Ormonde’s assurances that by 
maintenance of peace his co-religionists 
would gain fuU religious liberty. In a letter 
dated 34 Nov. to the mayor and citizens of 
Kilkenny he spoke triumphantly of the ex- 
tension of the catholic religion, and the le- 
striction of heresy in Leinster to Dnblin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and Trim, while he com- 
plained bitterly that his plan of besieging 
Dahlin and thus extorting catholic emanci- 
pation had been hampered by tempest and 
fiood, and that_ his desertion by O’Neill had 
now exposed him and his men to great peid 
(see Confederation and War, vi. 162). 

He adhered to his understanding with 
Clanricarde only imtil December. Thenuncio 
early in that month excommunicatedPiestou 
for refusing to disperse his army in quartets 
assigned by the clerical party at Kilkenny. 
A few days later he renewed his promises of 
obedience to the church and repudiated the 
understanding with Clanricarde. He had 
just proposed a friendly meeting with Or- 
monde, hut excused hi^elf on the ground 
that his officers were ‘ not excommunication- 
proof’ (ib. pp. 46, 167). Atruce with Ormonde 
was maintamed tmtil 10 April. On the very 
night that it ended Preston invested the 
royalist garrison at Oerlow. It fell into Ms 
hands three weeks later, but to little pumse, 
for a parliamentary army under Michael Jones 
[q. was admitted into Dublin on 7 June, 
and on 28 July Ormonde left Ireland, just 
when Preston was mustering seven thousand 
foot and a thousand horse on the Ourragh of 
■Kildare. 

Jones attacked him at Dangon Hill, near 
Trim, on 8 Aug., and his army was almost 
annihilated (Jones’s account in RusHWOBTn, 
vii. 779; Ejanroom, p. 806; Oontemporary 
Sxst. i, 164), 

The defeated general retired to Kilkenny 
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the remnant of liis army, and was en- 
mred for the rest of the year in disputes 
^ith the nuncio’s party there. Preston, 
.yrho was ne\t year at the head of about three 
thousand men, formed an odd combination 
vfith Taafe and Inohiqain in the royalist 
interest, against O’Neill and the nuncio. The 
litter fulminated ‘the strictest form of ex- 
communication’ against Preston j hut the 
mneral had grown less sensitive, and the 
lesuits. who were supported by David Pothe 
[q.v.], bishop of Ossory, and other dignitaries, 
Schired the sentence irregular and of no 
effect, 'i^en Ormonde returned to Ireland 
te tohe command of the moderate catholic 
and rojalist forces, Preston wrote (12 Oct.) 
that he had kept the Leinster army together 
-mth great trouble and with no selfish aims, 
but for the king and for miserable, distracted 
Irdand, ‘which must derive its happiness 
from your lordship’s resuming the manage- 
ment thereof, to which no man shall more 
readily submit than I ’ Confederation and 
War, vi. 288). On 28 Dec. Ormonde pro- 
mised Preston, on the king’s behalf, a peerage 
and an estate to support it out of lands for- 
feited by those who ' oppose his authority 
and the peace of the kingdom ’ (ifi. vii. 171). 

In June 1619, Preston, apparently jealous 
of the favour bestowed by Ormonde on 
Taafe, corresponded with Jones, the parlia- 
mentary general, but this came to nothing, 
nzdessit served to increase the general distrust 
of the royalist chie& in one another. Preston 
was at the council of war held before Dublin 
on 27 July (ffi.) j the struggle with the par- 
liamentary troops, which grew fiercer on 
Cromwell’s landing in August, but Preston 
took little prominent par t in it until the spring 
of 1650, iimen he was at Carlow. Thence 
he was sent by Ormonde to Waterford, to fill 
the place of governor. When Sir Hordress 
Waller took Carlow for the parliament, he 
allowed Preston’s servontto follow his master 
with money, papers, and personal effects. 
Preston has been blamed for not makinjg some 
effort to relieve Clonmel in March, but he 
was probably quite powerless to do so. He 
defended Waterford well against Ireton, and 
obtained honourable terms when he surren- 
dered on 10 Aug. to famine as much os to 
arms. The city had been blockaded since the 
beginning of June. 

Preston was created Viscount Tara by a 
patent dated at Ennis 2 July 1660. Amer 
leering Waterford he was engaged in some 
tdSmg and hopeless operations in Sing’s 
County, and he withdrew beyond the Shan- 
non early in the following year. Ormonde 
had then left Ireland for ■Qie second time, 
and CHanricarde was appointed his deputy. 


In May 1661 Preston erected a lust fortress 
for the falling confederacy in the island of 
Innisbofln off Connemara, and immediately 
afterwards became governor of Galway (Co)i~ 
temporary Sistory,m. 240). Preston steadily 
supported Clanricaxde in opposition to the 
extreme clerical party, and discountenanced 
the projects of Charles IV the feather- 
headed Duke of Lorraine, who had got rid 
of his own duchy and dreamed of a new one 
in Ireland. The Irish bishops, who were at 
cheir wits’ ends, snatched even at this straw, 
but got only a small sum of money, some arms, 
andsomeverybadpowder. On22Dec.anIrish 
priest wrote from Brussels to the secretary 
of propaganda that he had seen the Didie of 
Lorraine there, and that ‘bis highness at 
once fell to abuse [convicia] of the Irish, and 
especially of Clanricarde, Preston, Taafe, 
&c., calling them rogues, traitors, and We- 
tics' {Spicileyittm Oeeorienae, LSSQ), ]hl6u2 
Charles II stood sponsor to Preston’s grand- 
son Thomas, who was bom in Paris. The 
royal godfather scarcely brought prosperity, 
for it is noted in the remster off the Scots 
College at Douay in 1670 that this boy was 
hopelessly in debt to the college (Siit, 
MSS. Comm. 6th Eep. App. p. 664). 

After taking Limerick in OctoW 1661, 
Ireton was unable to attempt Golway, but 
he wrote on 7 Nov. from Clare Costle to the 
dtizens, urging them to accept the terms 
which he had originally offered to Limerick, 
and to save themselves from the horrors ot 
a si^e by turning out Preston and his men. 
To l^eston he also wrote ‘ for the good men’s 
sake of the dty, who perhaps may not be 
so angry in the notion of a soldier’s honour 
as to understand the quibbles of it . . . 
though men of your unhappy breeding think 
such glorious trifles worth the sacrificing or 
venturing of other men’s lives and interests 
for . . , the ftivolous impertinence of a 
soldier’s honour or humour rather’ (BLabdi- 
MAar, p. 129). Eive days later the mayor 
and his council answered that they meant 
to stand together with the garrison, and 
Preston wrote angrily that the heads of 
Ireton’s fbllowers were ‘as unsettled on 
their shoulders as any he knew in that 
town’ (»5.) Ireton died shortly afterwards, 
and Coote offered the same conditions, but 
they were again declined. In March 1661-2 
Clanricarde proposed a pacification, but Lud- 
low said that the Englmh parliament had to 
be obeyed, and that no one else could grant 
conditions (Luplow, i. 343). Preston, find- 
ing the situation hopeless, slipped away to 
the continent, and on 6 April the townsmen 
surrendered on terms as good as those 
Ireton had offered. 
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Prestott ■was excepted from pardon, for 
life or estate in the Cromwellian Act of 
Settlement 12 Aug. 1652. He was now old, 
he had not been successftil except in the 
defence of towns, and could scarcely hope 
for any important employment. The short 
remainder of his life was chiefly spent in 
the Spanish Ifetherlands, but he was at 
Paris in the autumn of 1653 with offers of 
service to Charles II. Hyde did not like 
him, and wrote on 12 Sept, that he had 
received no countenance, as it was found 
that lus real object was to get employment 
from the French king {Cal, of Ulormdon 
StatePapera). Hewasburied atParis,21 Oct. 
1656 {Eg. MS. 2535, f. 474). He married a 
daughter of Charles Van derEycken, seigneur 
deSt. George. Theirson Anthony, who played 
an active part in the Irish war, and who suc- 
ceeded as secondTiscoiintTora, died 24 April 
1659. at Bruges. The peerage became extinct 
in 1674. One of their daughters was the 
second wife of Sir Phehm O’A eill [q. v.l, and 
may have stimulated her father's hostility to 
OwenItoeO’N'eill. Another married succes- 
sively ColonelFrancisNetterville and Colonel 
John Fitzpatrick. 

There are two portraits of Preston at 
Gormanston Castle, CO. Meath. An engraving 
after one of these is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is reproduced in the 
frontispiece to vol. iv. of the ‘History of 
the Confederation and War in Ireland.’ 

[For the period before 1642 : C,il. of State 
Papers, Ireland, 1603-14 ; Lord Strafiord’s 
Letters and Despatches ; Martin’s Hist, de 
France, chap Ixx. , M. O’Connor's Irish Bri- 

t ades, 1855 ; Eistoriie Belgicie Liber singuloris 
B obsidione Lovaniensi a.d. udcxzxv. Ant- 
werp, 1636, by Eiycius Puteanos (Henri Du 
Fay or Van der Futte), which gives a detailed 
and very laudatory account of Preston’s doings 
at Louvain; Bishop French mentions another 
by VemnlseuB (Kicolds de yernu1z),bat without 
specifying anyone of his numerous works. For 
the Irish war and after it see : Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Ireland and Hist, of Confede- 
ration and War in Ireland, both ed. Gilbert, 
(the latter comprises the narrative of Secretary 
Sellings, who is very full and accurate on 
Leinsteraffuirs) ; IrishWarr in 1641, by a British 
ofiicer in Sir John Clotworthy's regiment; 
Cestlehaven’s Memoirs, ed. 1815 ; Bisliop 
French's Unkind Deserter; Cardinal Moran's 
Spicilegium Ossoriense; Binnccini's Embassy in 
Ireland (transl. by Hughes); Clanricorde’s Me- 
moirs, 1714 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. Firth, 1894 ; 
Bushworth Collections; Cal. of Clarendon State 
Papers, 164C-57 ; Carte's Ormonde and Original 
Letters; Hardtman's Hist, of Galway; Burke's 
Dormant and ExtinetPeerage; Foster's Peerage, 
1883.] E. B-i. 


PRESTON, WILLIAM (1753-lt:ori, 
poet and dramatist, born in the parish of 
St. Miehan’s, Dublin, in 1733, was adnutt 1 
a pensioner at Trinity College in 1766. Ila 
graduated B.A. in 1770, and M.A. in 177,3, 
studied at the iliddle Temple, and was oallt 1 
to the Irish bar in 1777. He a=«isted in tlrn 
formation of the Royal Irish Academy, ard 
was elected its first secretary in 1786. That 
post he held during the rest of his life. He 
also helped to found the Dublin Library So- 
ciety, and was a frequent contributor to its 
‘Transactions.’ He wrote occasional poetry 
for periodicals — including the ‘ Press,’ the 
organ of the ‘ United Irishmen,' and the 
‘Sentimental and Masonic Magazine,’ 1794, 
and he contributed to ‘Pianceriana ’ (1784 
cf. Nos. 16, 24, 25, 20, 31, and S.3), a eoUecl 
tion of satirical pieces on John Hely-Hutch- 
inson (1724-1794) [q.vj, provost of Trinity 
College, and to Joshmi Kdlcina’s collection of 
poems (1789-90 and 1801). His chief suc- 
cess w as attained by his tragedy ‘ Democratic 
Rage ’ (founded on incidents in the French 
revolution), which wasproduoed at Dublin m 
1793, and ran through three editions in as 
many weeks. Preston, who wms a member 
of the ‘Monks of the Screw,’ died of over- 
work on 2 Feb. 1807. He was buried m 
St. Thomas's churchyard, Dublin. 

His works were : 1. ‘ Heroic Epistle of 
Mr. Manly ... to Mr. Pinchbeck,’ a satire 
(anon.), 8vo, Dublin, 1776. 2. ‘ Heroic Epistlo 
to Mr. Twiss, by Donna Tere«a Pinna y 
Ruiz,’ a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 1776: 2nd edit, 
Dublin, 1775. 3. ‘ Heroic Answer of Jlr. 
Twiss,' by the same, a satire, 8vo, Diiblm, 
1776. 4. ‘ 1777, or a Picture of the Manners 
and Cu'-toms of the Age,’ a poem (anon.), 
8vo, Dublin, 1778 P 5. ‘The Female Congress, 
or the Temple of Cottyto,’ a mock-heroic 
poem in four cantos, 4to, London, 1779 
6. * The Contrast, or a Comparison between 
Englandand Ireland,’ apoem, 1780. 7. ‘Offa 
and Etbelbert, or the Saxon Princes,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1791. 8. ‘Messina 
Freed,’ a tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1793. 9. ‘The 
Adopted Son,’ a tragedy. 10. ‘ Rosmanda,’ 
a tragedy, Dublin, 1793, 8vo. 11. ‘De- 
mocratic Rage,’ a tragedy, 8vo, London, 
1793. 12. ‘Poetical Wonts, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Dublin, 1798. 13. ‘'The Siege of Ismail,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1794. 14. ‘ A Letter to 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. ... on some Passages 
of his “History of Qie West Indies,’” &o, 
London, 1794. 16. ‘The Natural Advan- 
tages of Ireland,’ 4to, Dublin, 1796. 16. ‘The 
Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius,’ trans- 
lated into English versa with notes, 12mo, 
1803 (various other editions). 17. ‘Some 
Considerations on the History of the Ancient 
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Fr’inees Preston, with portrait, 8vo, Dublin, 


1609. 

rBsker’s Kographia Dramiitica; Warburton, 
mitelair.andWaUh’s Hist ofDublin.ii. 1210- 
1210 • O’Donoghue’s Poets of Iralood, pp. 208-9; 
Tivlor’s Hist, of the University of Dublin, p. 
ioi • Brit ilus. Cat. ; authorities cited in text.! 

D. J. O’D. 


PBESTON, william (1742-1818), 
Oiinter and uTiter on freemasonry, horn at 
rdinburgh on 28 July 1742, was second son 
of William Preston (d. 1761), writer to the 
signet. Educated at the high school and 
nnheraity of his native ci^, he became 
f .nnTiiiPns ia to Thomas PLUddiman [q.v.], 
whose brother "Walter, the printer, took him 
as apprentice. In 1760 Preston went to Lon- 
don with letters of recommendation to Wil- 
liam Strahan, king’s printer, who employed 
liim as corrector of the press, and left him an 
annuity on his death in July 1786. Andrew 
Strahan, on succeeding to his father’s busi- 
ness, employed Preston as chief reader and 
geneinl superintendent until midsummer 
1804, when he took him into partnership. 

Preston’s initiation into freemasonry look 
placeinl763atlodgeNo.lll of the ‘Ancient’ 
or ‘Athoir grand lodge, which had recently 
been opened. It was formally constituted 
os the ‘ Caledonian ’ in 1772. Preston be- 
came known as a lecturer, and was admitted 
in 1774 a member of the lodra of antiq^uity 
No. 1, of which he afterwords became master. 
In the same year he delivered a course of 
lectures on the different degrees of masonry 
at the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, London. 
He and some others, having renounced alle- 
giance to the grand lodge of England, set up 
a grand lodge of their own in 1779. The 
Thai body did not prosper, and Preston and 
the other seceders, having tendered their 
submission, were restored to their privileges 
in 1789. He had a share in reviving Hie 
grand chapter of Harodim in 1787, but the 
establishment of formal lodges of instruotion 
did away with the object of this body 
(Watsos’s reprint of Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry, pref. pp. 8-11). 

Few masonic publications have achieved 
the extensive popularity of the ‘ Illustrations 
of Masonry,’ of which the first edition, now 
a very rare book, was published by Preston in 
1772, London, 12mo. It was issued under 
the sanction of Lord Petre, grand-master, to 
wham it was dedicated. It differs from all 
the subsequent editions, and was rmrinted, 
with a biographical notice, by W. Watson, 
London, 1887, 12mo. It contains descriptions 


of ceremonies, songs, and an historical account 
of masonry. The later editions are chiefly 
historical and descriptive. A ‘ second edition, 
corrected and enlarged,’ appeared in 1776, 
London, 12mo. The tenth edition, with 
considerable additions, London, 1801, 12mo, 
was reprinted at Portsmouth m 1804 as ‘the 
first American improved edition, to which is 
[aicl annexed many valuable masonic addenda 
and a complete list of the lodges in the 
United States of America, edited by Brother 
George Hichards.’ The twelfth (London, 
1812)attd thirteenth (London, 1821) editions 
were edited by Stephen Jones, ‘ witheorreo- 
tions and admtions,’ and a portrait. The 
fourteenth" (London, 1820), fifteenth (Lon- 
don, 1840), sixteenth (London, 1846), and 
Beventeenth (London, 1861) actions were 
edited by the Kev. George Oliver ; the last edi- 
tion, in which little of the 01 iginal remains, 
contains ‘ additions, explanatory notes, and 
the historical portion continued from 1820 
to the present time.’ A German translation 
by J. H. 0. Meyer appeared in 1776 and 
1780. Preston instituted the ‘Freemason’s 
Calendar,’ and is said to have helped to 
compile the ‘ Bibliotheca Homana ’ (1767), 
a catalogue of T. Buddiman’s library. 

Through his connection with Strahan, 
Preston was on friendly terms with Robert- 
son, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, and Blair. He 
died on 1 April 1818 at Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane, London, in his seventy-sixth year, and 
was buried on 10 Aprilin St. Paul’s church- 
yard. 

A portrait, engraved by Ridley after a 
picture by S. Drummond for the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ (May 18111, is reproduced, slightly 
reduced, in Stephen Jones’s editions of the 
‘ Illustrations ’ (1812 and 1821). 

[Biography by Stephen Jones in European 
Magazine, 1811, pt i. pp. 328-7, seealao Gent. 
Mag. 1818, i. 872 ; boss’s Bibliographie dor 
Freimaurerei, 1844; Allibone’s Dirt, of English 
Idt. ii. 1464, 1676; Timperley’e Encyclopaedia, 
1862,p.918; Nichole’s Illustr. ofLit. Hist.viiL 
490.) H. B. T. 

PRESTO]SrGE,A]S"GE,LoBD. [BeeGHAifT, 
WnMAM, 1701 P-1764, Scottish judge.] 

PBESTWIOH, JOHN, called Sin Jomr 
{d. 1796), antiquary, was son of Sir Elios 
Prestwich of Holme and Prestwich, Lan- 
cashire, and a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Prestwich, who was createdabaTonetinl044. 
He always claimed the title of baronet, 
though the claim was not officially allowed. 
He died at Dublin on 16 Aug. 1796. 

His works are : 1. ‘Dissertation on Mineral, 
Animal, and Vegetable Poisons,’ 1776, 8vo. 
2. < Prestwich’s Respuhlios, or a Display of 
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the Honors, Ceremonies, and Ensigns of 
the Common TV'ealth under the Protectorship 
of Oliver Cromwell ; together with the 
Names, Armorinl Bearings, Sings, and 
Pennons of the different Commanders of 
Englbh, Scotch, Irish, Americana, and 
French; and an Alphabetical Roll of the 
Names and Armorial Bearings of upwards 
of Three Hundred Families of the present 
Nobility and Gentry of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ London, 1787, 4to. This curious 
heraldic work is inscribed to Lord Sydney. 
Notwithstanding its title, it is replete with 
loyalty. In the Britiah Museum there is a 
copy with indices of names and mottoes in 
manuscript. 

Prestwich left impuhlished an incomplete 
‘Historical Account of South Wales ’ and a 
‘History of Liveijool,’ which was withheld, 
by the author’s direction, on a similar work 
being announced by John Holt [q. v.] 

[Conrthope's Extinct Baronetage, p. 162; 
Gent. M.ig. 170fi, pt. ii. pp. 879, 967 ; Moule’s 
Bibl. Hcraldica, p. 465 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 2S; Notes and Queries, 4th set. viii. 47, 5th 
ser. i. 269 ; Palatine Note-book, ii. 185, 249.] 

T. 0. 

PRETYMAN, GEORGE (1750-1827), 
bishop of Winchester. [See Tominb.) 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1767-1816), 
soldier and governor-general of Canada, was 
eldest son of Major-general Augustine Pre- 
vost (d. 1788), wno served under Wolfe, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Chevalier George 
Grand of Amsterdam. Bom on 19 ]^y 1767, 
he entered the army and became a captain | 
on 9 June 178S, took a company in the 25th 
foot on 16 Oct. 1784, was promoted major in 
the 60th (Royal American) foot on 18 Nov. 
1790, and shortly afterwards was sent to the 
West Indies with his regiment. Becoming 
lieutenant-colonel on 6 Aug. 1794, he com- 
manded the troops in St. Vincent in that 
and the following year, and saw much active 
service. On 20 Jan. 1796 he was twice 
wounded in repeated attempts to carry 
Baker’s Ridge, St. Vincent. On 1 Jan. 1798 
he became a colonel, and on 8 March briga- 
dier-general. 

In May 1798 Prevost was nominated mili- 
tary governor of St. Lucia. Ap^ying himself 
to abate the discontent of the^ench popu- 
lation, and to reform the disorganised law 
courts, he so won the hearts of the people 
that, on their petition, he was appointed ci^ 
governor on 16 May 1801. In the following 
year his health compelled his return to 
Englimd. On 27 Sept. 1802 Prevost was 
appointed captain-general and govemor-in- 
chief in Bommica. In 1803 he aided in re- 


taking St. Lucia from the French, and in 
February 1505 had a severe tussle with 
the French for the possession of Dominica. 
On 10 May 1805 he again obtained leave 
to visit England, was placed in command of 
the Portsmouth district, and on 6 Dec. 180.i 
was created a baronet. He was now major- 
general, and on 8 Sept. 1806 became colonel 
in his regiment. In the same year he was 
second in command when Martinique uas 
captured. In .January 1808 he became lieu- 
tenant-general. 

In 1808 Prevost became lieutenant-goa emot 
and commandcr-iu-chief of Nova Scotia, 
where he increased his reputation. Qq 
14 Feh. 1811 he was, at a critical juncture, 
chosen to he governor of Lower Canada and 
governor-general of British North America 
in succession to Sir James Henry Craig 
[q. V.] He found the Canadians suspicions 
and untractable, while the United States 
were threatening war, of which Canada was 
to bear the brunt. Prevost’e &at action was 
to undertake a tour of military observation; 
he next remodelled his executive council. 
On 21 Feb. 1812 he met his parliament, and 
was cordially received. The house responded 
to his request for imusual supplies, and on 
19 May the assembly was prorogued. On 
18 Jime the United States declared war ; on the 
24th the news reached Quebec. Prevost acted 
with promptitude,yet showed every considera- 
tion to American subjects then withinhis juris- 
diction. When the news of the repeal of the 
orders iu council was received, he concluded 
an armistice with the American general; 
hut it was disavowed by the States, and the 
war went on. Through his influence Canada 
made it primarily a defensive war, and the 
British government retained the confidence 
of the Canadian people, in spite of the iU- 
feeling which smouldered in the House of 
Assembly. But in 1813 the house, irritated 
with the governor’s cautious reception of the 
impeachment of two judges, Sewell and 
Monk, resolved that by his answer to the 
address he had violated the privileges of the 
house. A few days later, however, the house 
resolved that ‘they had not in any respect 
altered the opinion they had ever entertained 
of the wisdom of his excellency’s admini- 
stration.’ 

Pre vest’s intervention in the military opera- 
tions of the campaigns of 1812-14 was most 
unfortunate. Though nominally commander- 
in-chief, ha left the chief conduct of the war 
to otheia,and his own appearance in the field 
op two occasions was followed by the humilia- 
tion of the British arms. ]h the one case — 
on 17 Feh. 1813 — ^Prevost started for Lhpper 
Canada, and, after waiting at Montreal for 
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the arrival of Sir James Yeo from England, 
^ntwitt him to Kiagrton, and concerted 
the attack on Sacketts Harbour on 27 May. 
A bidliant attack was made by the British 
troops— the Americans were already routed 
—when Provost, seized with doubt, sounded 
the signal for retreat. The scheme of in- 
Tiding New York State, in July 1814, was 
hkeiMS due to Prevost. The Canadian 
forces had been reinforced by Peninsular 
veterans j the army and fleet were to co- 
operate for the reduction of Plattaburg. 
ib attempt onght to have been suacesaml, 
both hy land arm sea. But hy soma error 
Conflance was sent into action alone, and 
Prevost, instead of giving her immediate sup- 
port, saddenly deci^ to retreat. 

21 Jon. 1816 Prevoet mat the new par- 
liunent of Lower Canada, and soon an- 
EOimced that peace had been conclnded. 
Qe assembly proposed to present him with 
t service of plate of 6,0001 value, ‘ in teati- 
mony of the country's sense of Us distin- 
guished talents, wisdom, and ability.’ The 
legislative conncil, however, decUned to 
assent to the bUl. In closing the aeasion 
Prevost announced that he woe summoned 
to ^land to meet the charges arising out 
of his conduct before Plattshurg. On 3 April 
he lefi; amid numerone oddieasea fr'om the 
Fienidt Canadians. Tho British section of 
the population ware not so warm in thw 
commendations. He reached England in 
September, and on learning that he had been 
incidentaUv condemned by the naval court, 
he obtained fom the Duke of York pernp- 
sios to be tried in person by court-martial. 
But the conBe(^uent ansiety ruined his health, 
and he died in London on 6 Jan. 1816, a 
week before the day fixed for the meeting of 
tbs court. He was buried at East Barnet, 
Sertfrrdshiie. 

His brother, Colonel Prevost, still de- 
manded an inquiry, but the judge-advocate 
decided that it could not be held. Lady 
Ikevost made similar efforts, without result ; 
but at her request the prince regent jpublicly 
expressed his sense of imrost's servIceB, and 
granted the family additional armorial Wi- 
ings. 

Prevost seems to have been cautious to a 
fault, wanting in decision, always anticipat- 
ing me worat: but he was stroightforwm, 
‘amiable, well-intentioned, and bonest.’ 
There seems to be little room for queetiouing 
Ptevost’s success in civil affairs, and he was 
sn efficient eoldier while be filled subor^ate 
rank. 

He married, 19 May 1789, Catherine 
Anne,dangbterofMajor-generalJobnPbipm, 
£.£., ana had a eon, George (1804-1893) 

TOI. XTL 


[q. V.], and two daughters, who died unmar- 
ried. 

[Army Lists; Ann. Begistar, 1816; Southey's 
Ohtoaieles of the West Indies ; Christie’s Ad- 
ministration of Lower Canada by ^ George 
Prerest, Quebec, 1818, see esp. the Postscript ; 
Eager's History of Oiinada,vol. i. Quebec, 18S6 ; 
Withrow's History of Cansde; James’s Navel and 
Mditaiy Occurrences of the War of 1812-14 ; 
Letter of Tecites, Montreal, 181S ; Canadian 
spector, No. 1 ; Gent. Mag. 1816 1 . 183, 1817 i. 
83; Some Account of the Public Life of the 
late Sir George Prevost, &c., from the Quarterly 
Baview of 1822.] 0. A. H. 

PREVOST, Sib GEOEGE (1804-1893), 
baronet, tractarion, only eon of SirGeorge Pre- 
vost (1767-1816) [q. v'l by Catherine Anne, 
daughter of Major-general John Phipps, was 
born at Boseau in the island of Dominica on 
20 Aug. 1804. Ha succeeded to the baronetcy 
on 6 Jan. 1816 ; matriculated at Oxford from 
Oriel College, on 23 Jan. 1821 ; graduated 
B.A., taking a seoond class in litens Atma- 
morts, and a first class in the mathematical 
school in 1^5; proceeded M.A. in ; 
was ordained dieocon in 1828, and priest in 
1829. Prevost was a pupil and disciple of 
John Heble, whom he frequently visited at 
Southrep ; there he met Isaac Williams 
[q. V.], whose sister Jane he married on 
18 Match 1828. Ttongh life he maintained 
the cordiality of bis tmations with his old 
college friend, Samuel WHberfoioe (q. v.], 
Buccsasively bishop of Oxford and Winched 
ter. He was curate to Thomas Eelfie [q. v.] 
at Bisley, Gloucestershire, from 1828 to 1884, 
when he was instituted on 26 Sept, to the 
perpetual curacy of Stinchcombe in the same 
county. ^ was rural dean of Duisley from 
1862 to 1866, proctor of the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol from 1858 to 1866, 
archdeacon of Gloucester from 1866 to 1881, 
and honorary oanonof Gloucester from 1869 
until his de^h at Stinchcombe on 18 March 
1698. He was buried in Stinchcombe church- 
yard on 28 March. 

By his wife, who died on 17 Jon. 1863, 
Fievcst had issue two sons ; George Phipps 
(1830-1686), who held a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the army; and Charles, the tturd 
baronet (d. 1602). 

Frevo^ who was retiring by nature and 
profoundly pious, was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Oxford tractaiian movement 
mm its inception, and he remained faithful 
till death to the via Ttiaim, He contributed 
to ' Tracts for the Tiines,' and translated the 
‘Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew’ for Dt. Posey’s ‘Li- 
brary of the Eathers,’ Oxford, 1843, 8 vols. 
6vo (American reprint, ed. Scluif, 1888, 6va). 




Provost ^22 Price 


' He edited the ' Autohiography of Isaac Wil- and archdeacon of Kildare, and on ol Jfarch 
Uams,’ London, 1892, 8vo, and printed his 1721 dean of Ferns and Leighlin. In 17i.j 
archi^aoonal charges and some sermons. he also received the benefice of Louth m 
[Foster's Baronet ige, Alumni Oion., and Index 1 appointed 

Ecclesiasticus ; Burke'sPeerageandB.ironetage; to the see or Clontert. I nee s promotion wa., 
Times, 20 March 1893; Guardian, 22 Uareh ‘most highly provoking to the Irish chan* 
1893; Eeginald Wilberforce’s Life of Samuel cellor [Lord Middleton ) ; ‘and the first neus 
Wilberforce, eiLAshwell; J. H. Newman's Let- of it made him swear’ (Biahop Downes to 
ters daring Life in the English Church, ed. Bishop Nicholson, 24irarchl721,ap. JIvsi). 
Anne Mozley; Charles Wordsworth’s Annals of From Clonfert Price was translated oii 
my Life, 1847-56, p. 67 ; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, og ;Mfty 1730 to the see of Ferns and Lein'hlin 
Hi. 37, 380.] .r. IT. E. on 2 Feb. 1734 to that of Meath." For 

PREVOST, LOUIS AUGUSTIN (1796- tJie laat piece of promotion Piice was recom- 
1858), linguist, was bom at Troyes in Cham- mended ^ the ground of his ‘firm attach- 
pagne on 6 June 1796, and educated at a ment to ms ^jes^, ms ‘great service in 
college in Versailles. Coming to England idle House of Lords, an d devotion to 
in 1823, he was at first tutor in the family ‘ English interest. While bishop of 
of William Young Ottley [q. v.], afterwards Meath he b^an to build an episcopal resi- 
keeper of the prints in the British Museum, dence at Ardbraccan, hut he left the diocese 
For some year’, 1623-43, he was a teacher of before it was completed, and the design was 
languages in London, and numbered Charles abandoned. In May 1744 he succeeded 
Dickens among his pupils. His leisure was Bolton as archbishop of Cashel. Three years 
spent in the reading-room of the British later he was made vice-chancellor of Dublin 
Museuminstudyinglanguages. Hegradually University. At Cashel he dismantled the 
acquired most of the languages of Europe, old cathedral, which was built ou a steep 
many of Asia, including Chinese, and even 2 oek, and was rapidly falling into decay, and 
some of Polynesia, ^le was, finally, ac- usedashi8CatheaTalSt..Tohn’spariahchutch; 
quainted more or less perfectly with up- these proceedings were authorised by an act 
words of forty languages. Like Wzzofonti, ! of comid (10 J uly l^S)- The ola cathe- 
who was credited with knowing sixty, he ^ dm.1 having been declared incapable of re- 
wfls chiefly interested in their structures. ! storation, a new edifice was eventually com- 
From 1843 to 1855 he was engaged by the pleted upon the site of St. John’s in 1788. 
trustees of the British Museum in cataloguing Price died in 1763, and was buried in St. 
the Chinese books. He died at Great Bussell John’s churchyard, Cnshel. 


Street, Bloomsbury, London, on 26 April 
1858, and was buried in Higiigate cemetei^ 
on SO April. In 1826 he married an English 
wife, and on 25 Oct. 1854 he lost his only son, 
fighting under the assumed name of Mel- 
rose, in the ohaige of the light brigade at 
Bal^lava. 

[Cuwt.in's Memories of the British Museum, 
1872, pp. 858-62; Gent. Mag. 1868, pt. ii. 
p. 87.] G. C.B. 

PEIOB. [See also Pbtoe, Pbtb, and 
Pbisb.] 

PRICE, ARTHUR (d. 1762), archbishop 
of Cashel, was son of Samuel Price, who was 
vicar of Straffan in the diocese of Dublin, 
became prebendary of Kildare in 1672 (Cox- 
XON, Ibsit, ii. 263), and was created B.A. of 
Dublin yaeeiali gvatid in 1693. Arthur 
Price was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1698, and graduated B.A. in 1700, 
and D.D. on 16 April 1724. Taking holy 
orders, he was successively curate of St. 
Weth^h’s Church, Dublm, and vicar of 
Cellbridge, Feighcullen, and Ballyhiaine. 
On 4 April 1706 he was named prebendary 
of Donadea, Kildare, on 19 June 1716 canon 


[Ware’s Works concerning Irelnud, ed. Harris, 
i. 164, 462, 645 ; Cat. Dublin Graduates; Lewis's 
Typograph. Diet, of Ireland; Cotton’s Fasti 
Esriee. Eibemicie, i. 06, 170 n., ii. 247, 262, 
263, 861, iii. 107, iv. 169 ; Mant's Hist, of the 
Irish Church, ii. 897, 300, 504, 629, 680, 684.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRICE, BONAMY (1807-1888), eco- 
nomist, eldest son of Frederick Price of St. 
Peter’s Port, Guernsey, was horn there in 
May 1807. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent as a private pupil to the Rev. Charles 
Bradley [q.v.] of High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire, where Smith O’Brien was one of 
his feUow-pupils. He matriculated at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, on 14 Jime 1825, 
graduated B.A., with a double first in cW 
sics and mathematics, in 1839, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1832. While he was an under- 
graduate at Oxford he was on occasional 
pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, and formed 
a friendship with F. W. Newman, his 
brother, John Henry [q. v.] (afterwards Car- 
dinal) Newman, and other leaders of the 
tractaiian movement. In 1880 Arnold, then 
headmaster of Rugby, offered him the mathe- 
matical mastership at that school. In 1832 
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Prirewa^ appointetl to a classical mastership, 
and civen charge of a divisioii of the fiftli 
form. Six years later he succeeded Prince 
Lee afterwards bishop of Manchester, in 
charge of the form knowm as ‘ The Twenty.’ 
He retained this post tmder Toit, Arnold’s 
successor, but resigned in 1860, shortly after 
Tait'a appointment to the deanery of Carlisle, 

From 1850 to 1808 Price resided in London, 
devoting himself to business affairs. He 
suffered for some months &om a cerebral 
affection, but completely recovered. Ha 
serv^ on the royal commissions on Scottish 
fisheries and the queen’s colleges in Ireland. 
IVhen the Drummond professorship of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, to which elections 
are made for a term of five years, became 
vacant in 1868, Price was elected by con- 
vocation by a large mworityover the former 
holder of the o&e, J. E, Thorold Bogers, 
who offered himself for re-election. Bogers 
liad offended the conservative majority of 
convocation. Price held the professors^ 
till his death, heing thrice re-elected. He 
zealously devoted himself to his professorial 
duties. Master of a clear and incisive style, 
he lectured with comparative success. Coura- 
geous in the expression of his views, fond 
of controversy, though kindly in Ms treat- 
ment of opponents, he exercised a stimulating 
influence on his pupils. Prince Leopold, 
while resident in O.xford, frequently attended 
his lectures, and hecame much attached to 
him. Price also lectured in different parts 
of the country in connection with the move- 
ment for the higher education of women. 
He served on the Duke of Bichmond’e com- 
mission on agriculture, and on Lord Iddee- 
leigh’e commission on the depression of trade. 
At Cheltenham in 1878, and at Nottingham 
in 1883, he was president of the economical 
section of the social science congress. In 
1883 he was elected honorary fellow of 
IVorceeter College. He died at his house in 
LondononS Jon. 1888. He married, in 18G4, 
the daughter of the Bev. Joseph Bose, vicar 
of Hotldey, and exanddaughter of Thomas 
Babington of Botmey Temple, Leicestershire, 
by whom he had five dau^ters. 

Price posseesed in a hmh degree the qua- 
lities of a successful schoouuaster. Hispower 
as an economist lay in exposition and criti- 
cism, not in original work. He made no 
important contribution to economic science. 
In me speech on the Land Law (Ireland) BUI 
on 7 April 1881, Mr. Gdadstoue referred to 
him, in connection with the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s commiseion, os ' the only man — to his 
ctedit be it spoken — who hae had the re- 
solution to apply, in all their unmitigated 
authority, the principles of abstract political 


economy to tlie people end civonrastancos of 
Ireland, exactly as if he bud been proposing 
to legislate for tbd inhabitants of Saturn or 
Jupiter.’ 

_ Besides various pamphlets, Price pub- 
lished: 1, ‘Preface to Arnold’s 11131017 
the Later Boman Commonwealth,’ 1845, 
8vo. 3. ‘ Suggestions for the Extension of 
Professorial Teaching in the University of 
Oxford’ [London, Rugby printed], 1860, 8vo. 
8. ‘The Principles of Oiirrenoy. Six Lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford . . . with a letter 
from M. Chevalier on the History of the 
Treaty of Commerce with Eranoe,’ London, 
printed at Oxford, 1800, 8vo, 4. ‘ Currency 
and Banidng,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 6, ‘ Chap- 
ters on Practical Political Economy,’ See,, 
London, 1878, Svo ; 2nd edit. 1882, 8vo. 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1386) iii. 1146; 
Athenmum, 14 Jan. 1888, p. 50; Times, 9 Jan. 
1888.] W. A. S. H. 

PRICE, Sib CHARLES (1708-1773), 
speaker of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
sometimes called the ‘ Jamaica patriot,’ was 
born on 30 Aug. 1708, probably in the parish 
of St. Catheriue, Jamaica. His father was 
Colonel Charles Price ; his mother Sarah was 
daughter of Philip Edmunds; his grand- 
father had settled in Jamaica imrnemately 
after its coumest by England in 1658. He 
was sent to England, resided for a time at 
Trinity College, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated in October 1724, made the ' grand tour,’ 
and returned to Jamaica in J^anuary 1780. 
On 38 May 1730 his father died, and he suc- 
ceeded to the estates. At the same time he 
became an officer of the militia. 

On 13 March 1733 Price was elected to 
the Jamaica assembly; on 17 April 1746 he 
woe voted to the choir during the Ulnesa of 
the speaker, and a year later hecame speaker. 
During hie long term of office many colli- 
sions occurred between the assembly and the 
executive [see Enowlub, Sib Chablus ; 
Moose, Sib Hbbbt]. By his attitude 
throughout. Price excited the admiration of 
his countrymen. Three times the house 
solemnly thanked him for his services— first, 
on 8 Aug. 1748, then on 19 Dec. 1760, and 
again when, owing to Ul-health, he retired on 
II Oct. 1768 ; on each occasion it voted him 
a piece of plate. Price also at different times 
acted as a judge of the supreme court, and 
as the custos of St. Catherine, and became 
major-general of all the island militia forces. 
On hie beautiful estates. Decoy Penn, Bose 
Hall (which was the finest of the old Jamaioa 
houses), and Worthy Park, ho spent most of 
hie later years; many plants and animals of 
other countries were naturalised in the 

T 2 
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i)(round<?. Tlie Charley Price rat take-, its 
name from him (Gosse, Naturalist in 
Jaimicri). 

On 7 Oct. 1768 Price ■was made & baronet 
of Piose Hall, Jamaica. On 26 July 1772 ha 
died, and was buried at the Decoy, where a 
verse epitaph records his patriotism. He 
married Mary Sharpe. Theirson,SiBGHABLEa 
PEiCB(1782-1788),matrioulatedfrom Trinity 
College, Oxford, May 1762, and subsequently 
took part in public life in Jamaica, becoming 
an officer of militia, and ultimately major- 
general. He first sat in the assembly in 
1753, and on the resignation of his father, 
being at the time his colleague in the repre- 
sentation of St. Mary’s, he was selected ^ 
speaker of the assembly (11 Oct. 1763) ; in 
the next assembly he was member for St. 
Catherine’s, and was again chosen speaker on 
o Match 1763 ; and on 13 Aug. 1766, after a 
new election. On this occasion a crisis 'was 
brought about by his refusal to apply to Go- 
vernor ■WiUiam Henry Lyttelton [q. v.] for 
the usual privileges, and within three days 
the assembly was dissolved; he was chosen 
speaker once again on 23 Oct. 1770, and held 
the post tin 31 Cot. 1776, when ho was re- 
lieved of it at his o-wn request, and left 
Jnmaica for England for four years. He re- 
turned to Jamaica in 1779, and died at Spanish 
Town 18 Oct. 1788. Price married Elizabeth 
Hannah (d. 1771), daughter of John Guy, 
of Berkshire House, chim justice of Jamaica, 
and widow of John "Woodcock, hut left no 
issue. 

[Inscription on tomb; FostePs Alumni Oxos. 
171S-18S8 ; Long’s Eistoi 7 of Jamaica, 1774, 
ii 76; Notes from the local records by 1&. 
CundaU ; Burke's Extinct Baronetage.] 

0 ^ IS 

PRICE, DANIEL (1681-1631), divine, 
son of Thomas Price, vicar of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, was bom there in 1681 (Owen 
and BnAirewAT, Shrewsbury, ii. 312). Be- 
coming commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
hemamculated 14 Oct. 1697. Before taking 
bis degree he mo ved to Exeter CoUegp, ' where, 
by the benefit of a diligent tutor, he become a 
smart disputant.’ He graduated B.A. 10 July 
1601, and M. A. 22 May 1604. He then took 
orders, and became ‘a frequent and remark- 
able preacher, especial^ against papacy.’ He 
was made chaplain to Prince Henry in 1608, 
joined the Middle Temple in 1609, was ad- 
mitted B.D. 6 May 1611, and D.D. 21 June 
1613. He subsequently became chaplain to 
Prince Charles and James I, and preached 
repeate^at court. InlCil3hepubllBhed,on 
Pmce Henry's death, five sermons, four of 
which were also issued in a collective edition, 

‘ Spirituall Odours’ (Oxford, 1618, 4to). In 


1614 he published a sermon on the ‘■econd 
anniversary of the Prince’s death. 

Price was rector of Wiston, Sussex, from 
1607 to 1613, and from February 1010 vicar 
of Old Windsor. In 1612 he became rector 
of Lanteglos, Cornwall, in 1620 rector of 
Wortben in Shropshire, in 1624 oanon-resi- 
dentiary of Hereford, and justice of the peace 
for Shropshire, Montgomery, and OornwalL 
He died at Worthen on 23 Sept 1631, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Over his grave was a brass plate 
(afterwards fixed in. the wall), engraved 
with a Latin and English epitaph. A stoiy 
was circulated in 1633 that he £ed aRomaa 
catholic (cf. Puritamsmetha Mother, hjG. B. 
1638, pp. 117-20; Cal, State Papers, 1631, p 
205). The story is due to a confusion of 
Daniel with Theodore Price [q. v.] 

Price’s separately published sermons mun- 
bered, between 1608 and 1626, at least thir- 
teen; aU hut the last two appeared at Ox- 
ford. He also ■wrote ' The Defence of Truth 
against a Book,’ by Humphrey Leech [q.y.] 

' falsely called the Triumph of Truth,’ Ox- 
ford, 1610; dedicated to Prince Henry, Hs 
contributed verses to ‘ Threni Oxon.,’ 1613, 
and a commendatory poem before Parkers 
‘Nightingale,’ 1632 (Addit. MS. 24492, f. 
837). 

A yoi^er brother, Sampson PmoB (1685- 
1630), divme, bom in 1685, became a hateler 
of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1601, and niA- 
tiiculated 80 Aprii 1602, but graduated from 
Hart Hall B.A. in 1603, and M.A. in 1608. 
He proceeded from Exeter OoUege B.D. 
13 July lC16j and D.D. 30 June 1017, when 
he was also licensed to preach. He became 
a noted preacher in Oxford and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and his sustained attaedrs on the 
papists gained him the sobriquet of 'the 
mawle of heretics ’ (Lewis Owen, Punning 
Register, p, 99). He was lecturer at St, 
Martin Carfax, Oxford, and at St. Olave’s, 
London; chaplain-in-ordinary to James I 
and Charles I ; rector of All Hallo-ws the 
Great from 26 July 1617, and vicar of Christ 
Ohuroh, London, from 9 Oct. 1617, holding 
both till his death (Newcoeet, JSsnert, i. 
240, 320) ; and vicar of St. Chad’s, SMews- 
buiy, in succession to his father, from 1620 to 
1628. In July 1621 he was sent to the Fleet 
for some remark in a sermon preached before 
James I at Oatlonds {State Papers, Dorn. 
James I, exxii. 23; -wrongly referred to as 
Dr. Theodore Price), In 1626 he was entered 
of Gray's Inn, and on 14 July of the same 
year was collated to the prebend ofOhureh 
Withington at Hereford (Lb Nbtb, i. 60S ; 
Willis, Survey of Cathedrals, ‘Hereford,’ 
p. 566). He died late in 1630, and was 
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buried under the communion-table in Chriat’e 
Church, Newgate Street. He published be- 
tween 1613 and 1628 seven separate sermons, 
the last being entitled ‘ London’s Eemem- 
brmoer for the Staying of the Cont^ious 
, q,/.T.nP 5 Hr * London, 1626 j dedicated to Lord- 
keeper Coventry. 

[Cole MSS. vol. vi. ; Hazlitt’a Handbooks, 
Wood’s Athena Oxon. and Fasti, ed. Bliss; 
Clark’s Oxford Eei";.; Le Heve’s Fasti; Fosters 
Alumni Oxon. ; jVfiddlesev County itecorda, iii. 
170 ; liiDsd. MS. 984, ff. 91, 112; information 
kmd’ly sent by the bishop so&agan of Shrews- 
boiT and vicar of St. Chad’s. For Sampson, see 
als} Wood’s Athens Oxon, ii. 489, Fasti, i. SOS, 
&c.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. , Bnase’s Exeter Ooll. 
n. 210 : Foster’s Beg. of Gray's Inn.] 

/ V.A.S. 

PEIOB, DAVJLD (1762-1836), orientalist, 
was born in 1762 in Breoknodmhire, where 
his&ther soon after his birth became rector of 
LlanWamvawr, near Aberystwith. He was 
educated at Brecknoch College school until 
October 1779, when he was awarded a 
‘Rustat’ scholarship (iife»io£rs. . . ofaField 
Officer f p. 4), and matriculated 6 Nov, 1779aa 
a sizar of Jesus College, Cambridge (Chm- 
hridge Univ. BegUter). Disliking university 
stupes, he resided only till J’une 1780 (JKis- 
j«oir»,p. 0), when he went, nearly penniless, 
to London. On his way to volunteer for a 
leghnent serving in America, he walked into 
a recruiting party of the East India Com- 
pany, and was duly enrolled in its service. 
He sailed for India in the Essex on 16 March 
1781, and, after some service on the Coro- 
mandel coast, under Sir Hector Munio [q. v.], 
arrived at Bombay in ApxE 1782 ; be was 
soon appointed to the second battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, which, under Captain Darnel 
Carpenter, did good service against Tlpu 
Sultan up to the p eace of 1783. u the next 
war with Tipu, Price was in Little’s battalion 
at the siege of Dorwor, where he was severely 
wounded on 7 Feb. 1791, and loet a Iw. Bu 
was next attached to the guard of Sir Cmarles 
Holet, political minister at Poona, whence ha 
was transferred by the governor of Bombay, 
Jonathan Duncan the elder [q. v.l to a staff 
appointment at Surat. In 1796, Doing then 
brevet captain, he was nominated judge- 
advocate to the Bombay army, in which 
capacity he was present and officiated os prize 
agent at thesiege and capture of Seringapatom 
by General James Stuart, to whom he also 
acted as Persian translator; he hod in the 
meantime been mUitaxy secretary and inter- 
preter to Dow in Malabar (1797-8), where he 
bad twice narrowly escaped being cut off. 
After the action at Seringapatom he returned 
to Bombay, and resumed the Persian studies 


and uollectiug of manuscripts which he had 
begun at Surat some years before. He got Ms 
majority in June 1804, and in February 1806, 
after twenty-four years’ service, returned 
borne, retiring finally from the Company’s 
service on his marriage in October 1807. 

Thenceforward he Uved in retirement ot 
Wootton, BreckuocksMre^ and devoted him- 
self to oriental studies, writing long, leisurely 
works on Arabian, Persian, and Indian Ms- 
tory, and printing them at the local press at 
Brecon. Of these the best known and the 
most important is the ’ Obronological Eetro- 
spect ... of Mahommedan Hietory,’ which 
was published in tMee volumes (the third in 
two parts) 4to, in 1811, 1812, and 1821. TMs 
is a history of the Mohammedan power &om 
its foundation by Mohammed down to the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. The earlier 
volumes are based chiefly upon the chronicles 
of Mirkhoud and Ehandamir, and are im- 
turoEy most detailed and accurate in respect 
to the history of the Persian dynasties; out 
in the last volume Abu-l-Fozl is largely used. 
The whole work is written in the over-ornate, 
tedious style of a scholar who has accustomed 
himself to Persian tropes and circumlocu- 
tions ; but it is the work of a genuine student, 
who is conscientiously anxious to do full 
justice to his authorities. Without pretend- 
ing to any striking grasp or generalisation, it 
is a usefuland painstaking pmormance,wMch 
has served two generations of students, and 
is stiE for some branches of eastern history 
almost the only EngEsh work of reference. 
Price’s other works were his ‘Essay towards 
the History of Arabia antecedent to the birth 
of Mahommed, arranged ftom the Torikh 
Tebry’ [Persian text of Et-Tabari], 1824, 
4to ; the translation of the weE-known ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Emperor Jahangueir,’ pnbEshed 
by &e Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, 
4to; 'Account of the Siege and Eeduction 
of Ohoitur . . . fiom the Altbar-Nomoh,’ 1831 ; 
and '^e Last Days of Krishna,’ 1831. He 
also wrote ‘Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the early life and service of a Field Officer 
on the retired Est of the Indian army,’ 
which was pnbEshed after Ms death (Lon- 
don, 1839). His learned labours won Mm in 
1830 the gold medal of the Omental Trans- 
lation Committee. He was a sbrnber of the 
Boyol Asiatic Society, to the ‘Journal’ of 
wMoh he contributed ‘ An Extract from the 
MnaEjat-i-Dara ShekdM,’ and to wMch ha 
bequeathed over Beventyoriental(chiefly Per- 
aiau)manu8criptis, some of the highest value. 
He died at Ms residence Wootton, 16 Dec. 
1836. His monument in Brecon church stylos 
him ‘F.E.L.S.,’ and states that he was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant. 
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[3IemoirB ... of a Field Officer, 1844, 
postFumons and anonjmons, gives autobiography 
up to return from India m 1805, to which a brief 
memoir is appended Irom the Annmd Biography 
and Obituary for 1837; Oent. Hag. 1836, i. 
204-5; Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1836, xii, lx ; Ann. Reg. 1836, Ixxviu. 
183; Morley’s Cat. of Hist. HSS. of the Roy.il 
Asiatic Society, 1854 ; inform.ition from J. W. 
darh, esq., registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge.] S. L.-P. 

PBIOE, D-AVID (1790-1864), rear- 
admiral, bom in 1790, entered the navy in 
.Tnnuary 1801 on board the Ardent, with 
Captain Thomas Bertie [q.v.l and in her was 
present in the battle of Comnhagen on 
2 April. He was afterwards in the Blenheim, 
which, on the renewal of the war in 1803, 
went out to the West Indies. In 1805 he was 
in the ^ntaurwith Sir Samuel Hood [q.v.], 
and again in 180(1, being pieaent in the action 
off Rochefort on25Sept.,nnd at the capture of 
the Sewolod on 26 Aug. 1808. In April 1809 
he was appointed acting-lieutenant of the 
Ardent, and during the following summer 
was twice captured by the Danes: once 
while away in command of a watering party, 
and again in a prize which was wrecked ; 
each tune, however, he was released after a 
short detention. The confirmation of his 
rank as lieutenant was dated 28 Srat. 1809. 
He continued in the Ardent till February 
1811, when he was wpointed to the Hawk 
brig, with Captain Henry Bourchier, em- 
ployed on the north coast of France. On 
19 Aug. the Hawk drove four armed vessels 
and a convoy of fifteen merchantmen on 
shore near Barfleur. Price, in command of 
the boats, was^ sent in to finish the work, 
and succeeded in bringing out an armed brig 
and three store ships ; the others were lying 
over on their sides, completely bilged (Jaues, 
Kaval History, y. 216). Two months later, 
on 21 Oct., Price was severely wounded in 
an unsuccessful attempt to cut two brigs out 
of Barfleur harbour. It was nearly a year 
before he was able to serve again ; and in 
September 1812 he was appointed to the 
Mulgrave of 74 guns off Cherbourg. In 
January 1813 he joined his old captain, 
Bourchier, in the San Josef, carrying the 
Am of Sir Riifiiard King (1774r-i834) [q.v.] 
offToulon, On 6' Dec. Tie was promoted to 
command the Volcano bomb, wmeh, in the 
summer of 1814, he took out to the coast of 
Korth America, and in the same year he en- 
gaged in the operations against Baltimore, in 
uie Potomac, and at Xew Orleans. At the 
last place, on 24 Dec., he was severely 
wounded in the thigh. ‘I trust,’ wrote 
Hear-admirnl (afterwards Sir) Pulteney ilal- 


colm [^q.v.], ‘his wound is not dangerous 
as he IS a gallant young man and on excellent 
officer.’ On his return to England Price was 
advanced to post rank on 13 June 1815, 
From 1834 to 1838 he commanded the Port- 
land in the Mediterranean, during whidi 
time his services to the Greek government 
obtained for him the order of the Hedeemer 
of Greece, as well as complimentary lettera 
from Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q.v.] 

For the next six years he lived in Breck- 
nockshire, for which county he was a J,P. 
In 1846 he was made superintendeat of 
Sheemess dockyard, where he contmned 
until promoted to be rear-admiral on 6 Nov. 
1860. In August 1853 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, and ar- 
rived on the station shortly before the de- 
claration of war with Hussia. In July 1854 
the two squadrons, English and Fren(m,had 
met at Honolulu, and on the 25th sailed to 
search for two Russian frigates which were 
reported to he at sea. On 29 Aug. they 
arrived off Petropaulovski in Eomchatka, 
where the two frigates were lying dismantled. 
An. examination of the place showed that it 
was well fortified against a casual attack, but 
it was determined to atten^t it next d», 
SO Aug. On the forenoon ot that day, as fb 
ships were preparing to move in, Pnee shot 
himself with a pistol, and died a few hours 
after. Sir Frederick Nicolson succeeded to 
the command, but the attack was postponed 
tUl 4 Srat., when it met with a decisive re- 
pulse. On 1 Sept. Price was buried onshore, 
on the opposite side of the hay, beneath a tree, 
on which the letters ‘ D. P.’ were rudely cut 
with a Icnife. Price’s suicide was generally 
assigned to his dread, of the responsibilities of 
his position. This seems imgossible, for he 
woe a hale, cheerful man of eixty-fonr, to 
whom the sight of an enemy was no new 
thing. In July 1844 Price married Elizabeth, 
dau^ter of John Taylor and niece of Admiral 
William Taylor. 

[O’Byme’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy lists; 
Annual Register, 1864, pt. i, p. 403, ii. pp. 
199, 640.] J. K. 1. 

PRICE, EDMUND (1641 P-162^, trans- 
lator of Psalms into Welsh. [See Pbts.] 

PBIOE, ELLEN (1814-1887), novelist. 
[See Wood.] 

PRICE, ELLIS (1606 P-1609), Welsh 
administrator, was second son of Robert 
ap Rkys a^ Maredudd of Foelas and Flas 
lolyn, Denbi^^ire, and Marred (Margaret), 
daughter of Rhys Llwwd of Hydros. His 
sister married Wiliam Salesbury [q. v.] His 
fatherwas chaplain and ciossbeaiertoWoUey, 
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I,at found fivour witli Cromwell, and ra- 
nei, when the estates of Strata Moxoella 
I, e Ybtrad ilaichal m Montgomeryshire) 
Vtre diuded, Cwm Tir Mynaeh, near Bala, 
vliere his son Cadwaladr founded the family 
of Pnces of PiHwlas. BUis, bom about 1606, 
eiittred St. Xicholas’s Hostel, Cambiidg:e, 
paduiting LL.B. in 1633, and I).G.L. m 
bWl. Prom the red gown of the latter 
’ ’ y Known as ‘Y Doctor 


Coch’ (The Bed Dootori (cf. Oinra, Anti- 
mties of Cambridge), ia. 1635 be was ap- 
pointed one of the visitors of monasteries 
Jn Wales, but in November Cromwell or- 
denid him to cease visiting, apparently on 
account of his youth and 'progeny’ (see 
price's letter in Letten and Papere of 
Sauy Tin, vol. ix. No. 843). Li 1638 
Cromwell made him commissoiy-general of 
tk ioceso of St. Asaph (cf. letten relating 
to the Suppression of the Monasteries, Cam- 
den Sodety, 1843, 190-1 •, Eiiis, Original 
Utters), and ha received in the same year 
the sinecure rectory of Llangwm (&om which 
he was soon ejected), that of IJandiillo 
yn Bhos, and the rectory cf Llanuwebllyn 
(StEiPB, Cranmer, edit. 1840, pp. 222, 
274). 

Under Mary and Elizabeth, Price de- 
voted himself in the main to civil admini- 
stration. He was three times member of par- 
homent for Merionethshire, in 1566, 1668, 
and 1663; seven times ahuiin of the county, 
in 1652, 1660, 1564, 1688, 1674, 1679, and 
1686 j twice sheriff of Anglesey, in 1678 and 
l.i86, and once of Camarvon&e, in 1669 
(Bbixsi:, Ealendars of Gwynedd, m 37, 61, 
71-2, 116). He was also sheriff of Denbigh- 
shirs in 1560, 1667, 1669, and 1673 [Archeeo- 
hgia Caaibrensis, 3rd ser, vol. zv.), and 
custos rotulorum of Marinnethsliire for the 
greater part of Elizabeth’s reign (Ealendars 
of Gwynedd, p. 28). Early in the rei^ he 
was appointed a member of the council of 
Wales and the marches, and in Eebruaiy 
1666-6 he wos suggested &r the bishopric 
of Baugor, but Amhbidipp Parker objected 
on the ^ound of Price ' neither being priest 
nor havmg any priestly disposition.' In the 
royal commission aulnorismg the proclama- 
tion of Caerwys Eisteddfod, and dated 
23 Oct, 1367, Price’s name stands first in the 
list of eaguires to whom the document is 
addressed, foUowiim immediately those of 
the two Imighls (Fubitabi, Tours, ii. 89). 
He was ordered on 2 March 1678 to eza- 
mine, with Bishop Bohinson, ‘ certain per- 
«nns who had been dealers with Hugh Owen, 
a rebel’ (Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 
I.'i47-80,p.680). 

Meanwhile he did not neglect his own 


interests, In 1560 he obtained &om the 
crown the manor of Tir Ifan, a portion of 
the lands of the knights hospitallers at Dol- 
gynwal or Ysbytty Ifan (Archteohgia Camr 
brensis, 3id ser. vi. 108), He stdl held the 
rectories of Llandrillo and LlanuwchUyn, 
and in addition had by 1561 obtained the 
cbanceUorsMp of Bangor and the rectory of 
Llaniestyn in that diocese. In 16^, when 
Elizabeth gave the lordship of Denbigh to 
the earl of Leicester, he was one of the four 
chief tenants of the lordship who acted for 
the whole body in n^tiations with the new 
lord _ (Eecords if Denbigh, 1860, p, 110), 
Tradition asserts that he afterwards became 
Leicester's willing tool in the &vourite's 
oppressive dealings with the tenantry, and 
Pennant quotes a story that in addressing 
Leicester he won accustomed profanely to 
say, ‘0 Lord, in Thee do I put my trust I' 
(Toure, edit. 1810, ill. 140). 

Price died in July 1699. He married 
Ellyw, daughter of Owen Pool of Llon- 
deewyn, Merionethshire (who was in orders), 
by whom he had two sons, Thomas (ji, 
1686-1632) fq. v.] and Bidiard, and rour 
daughters. Pennant speaks of a portrait 
of Dr. Ellis Fries at Bodysgollen, near Llau 
Dudno, hearing date 1606. It is probably a 
copy, 

[Cooper’s AthenmCantabr. i. 397, 667 j Dwnn’s 
Heraldic Tisiiations, ii. 102, 343, 344 ; Wil- 
liams's Pari. Hist, of Wales (1S96) ; Arebmo- 
logia Osmbrensie, 8rd ser. ii. 179, vi. 108, 
US, 4th sei. r. 163,' lietters and F^ezs of 
Henry YUl, vokii and xiii.; Parker Corresp. 
pp. 267, 268, 261 ; authorities cited.] J. B L. 

PEIOl, FRANCIS N63), architect, 
published in 1788 ‘The British Carpenter, 
or a Treatise on Carpentry,’ 4^ dedicated to 
Algernon Seymour, earl of Hertford, and 
afterwards seventh duke of Somerset; a 
second edition was published in 1736 with 
a supi^ement containing ‘ Palladio’s Orders 
of Architecture , . . described . . . by Fran- 
cis Price.’ ‘The British Carpenter’ was 
long the best textbook on the subject ; eub- 
sequeut editions appeared in 1753, 1769, and 
17o6, the best bemg fha fourth or 1769 
edition, which contains sixty-two plates; in 
1869 there was published m Wade’s edu- 
cational series 'A Rudimentary Trearise on 
the Principles of Construction in bhe Car- 
pentry and Joinery of Boofe deduced from 
the Works of Itobison, Price, and Tred- 
gold.’ In 1734 Price was appointed surveyor 
to Salisbury Cathedral, and clerk of the works 
to the dean and chapter, and fiom that date 
tQl Iris death he was engaged in superin- 
teuding important repairs m the structure of 
the cathedral. He died on 19 March 1763 ; 
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and in the same year appeared his ‘ Series of 
.... Ohservations .... on Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’ 4to ; another edition in 1787. It also 
contains a description of Old Sarum, and is 
the result of a surrey made by direction of 
Thomas Sherlock [q. r.] (successirely bishop 
of Salisbury and London), to whom it is de- 
dicated. fhis work forms the basis of many 
subsequent descriptions of the architecture 
of the cathedral ; it is embodied almost en- 
tire in ‘A Description of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’ 1774, and is largely quoted in Dods- 
worth’s ‘ Salisbury Cathedrtu,’ 1796. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Dodsvorth'a 
Salisbury Cathedral, pp. 16-17, 29, 30, &c.; 
Gent Mas. 1733, p. 148 ; Diefionaiy of Archi- 
tecture; Builder, 1873, p. 763.] A. 1. P. 

PRICE, HUGH (1495 P-1.574), founder 
of Jesus College, 0^ord,was the son of Rees 
np Rees, a butcher, who ’ acquired such a 
fortune as to enable him to give his children 
a liberal education, and to leave to his eldest 
son a considerable landed estate.* Hugh was 
bom at Brecon about 1405, and educated at 
Oxford, where hejyaduated B.O.L. on 4 July 
1513, D. Canon L. on 23 Feh. 1523-4, and 
D. Canon L. on 2 July 1526. On 26 April 
1632 he was one of those who tried James 
Bainham [q. v.] for heresy in the Tower of 
London, and he may be the Hugh Price alias 
Whiteford who was presented by the king to 
the living of 'Whitford, Flintshire, on 22 J an. 
1535-6. On the re-foundation of the see of 
Rochester in 1541 he was appointed to the 
first prebend, which he held till his death in 
August 1674. From 1571 to 1674 he was 
treasurer of St. David’s. He was buried 
in the priory church at Brecon in August 
1674. 

On Price’s petition, and by letters patent 
dated 27 June 1571, Elizabeth estal^hed 
Jesus College, Oxford, and conferred on it all 
the lands, buildings, and personalty of White 
Hall. I^ce himself gave 607. as a yearly 
endowment. It was the first distinctly pro- 
testantcollegefounded at Oxford. The bnild- 
ings were commenced about 1672, hut only 
two stories on the east and south sides of 
the outer quadrangle were completed until 
1618. A portrait of Price attributed to Hol- 
bein belongs to the college. It was engraved 
by Georm Vertue in 1789, and appears in 
Jones’s ‘History of Brecknockshire.’ The 
arms adopted fay the college ore not those of 
Price (c£ Englt^ Sist, Sev. 1895 passim). 

[Letters and Papers Henry VHI, v. App. No. 
29. (3), I. No, 226; Le Neve’s Faeti, i. 318, ii. 
682; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 
TO; Jones’s Hist, of Brechnoclcshire i. 123-^; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist. i. 214 ; Elizabethan Ox- 
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ford (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), pp. 15, 211 ; The College 
of Oxford, ed. Cl.irk, pp. 365-6; Williams'j 
Eminent Welshmen; Imp, Diet, of Biogr ; Btom. 
ley’s Oat. of Engraved Portr.aits.] A. p. p 

PRICE, JAMES (1762-178.3), chemist 
son of James Hjgginhotham, was bom in 
London in 1762. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner 
matriculating on 16 April 1772, and pro^ 
ceeding M.A. (21 Nov. 1777). Early in 1781 
ha changed his name to Price, in accordance 
with the will of a relative who had be- 
queathed him a fortune (London Med. Joum 
1784, iv. 317), On 10 May 1781 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, being described 
in the certificate of recommendation as ' well 
versed in various branches of Natural Science, 
and particularly in Ohymistiy.’ On 2 July 
1782 the degree of M.D. was conferredon him 
by the university of Oxford, ‘ on account of 
chemical labours’ (Pnicn, Experiments on 
Mercury, &c., 2nd ed. Introd.) 

In 1782 Mce decided to repeat before 
witnesses certain experiments similar to those 
of the alchemists. Between 7 May and 
23 May 1782 he performed, at his laboratory 
at Stoke, near Guildford, seven experiments, 
by which it appeared that he possessed a 
white powder capable of converting fifty 
times its own weight of metoury into rilvet, 
and a red jpowder capable of converting 
sixty times its own weight of mercury into 
gold ; the substances hemg heated together 
m a crucible with a flux of borax or nitre, or 
both, and stirred with an iron rod. The wit- 
nesses included Lords Onslow, Ring, and 
Palmerston, and other men of social, though 
none of great scientific, rank. The gold and 
silver aUeged to he produced were found 
genuine on assay, and were exhibited before 
George 111. Price related the experiments 
in detail in ' An Account of some Ei^ri- 
ments,’ &c., 1782. The descriptions evinced 
the intelligence and method of a practised 
bbemist, and the hook created the greatest 
sensation. It was summarised at length in 
the ‘London Ohronicle’ (17-19 Oct. 1782), 
abstracted in Lichtenberg and Forster’s ‘ Got- 
tingisches Matin’ (ill. Jabrgang, p, 410), 
translated hyBOTler into German (Dessau, 
1783), and reached a second Engbsh edi- 
tion in 1788. Since the time of Robert 
Boyle (q.T.IJalchemy had been entirely dis- 
credited in 'England, and Price himsw, in 
the second edition of his hook, declared that 
while his experiments were incontestable, 
he regarded the philosopher’s stone as a 
chimera. His reputation as a man of for- 
tune and honour seemed to place him above 
any suspicion of dishonesty. But in his pre- 
face he had declared that his stock of the 
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r iT^ders wos eslansted, and that the coat of 
Rpleniahment would he too great in labour 
and hcalli for him to undertake it. There 
followed 'a fierce paper conflict,’ and the 
Boyal Society ‘felt bound to interfere' 
(CHUtsms, Book of Bays, i. 602), though 
the matter was not conaidered by it officially. 
Kirwan and Bryan Higgins [q. v.] entreat^ 
Price to repeat his experiments or disclose 
his eecret. In October 1782 he owned to 
Etwon that he believed he had been de- 
ceived, that the mercury sold to him con- 
tained gold previously, and that his powder 
contained arsenic, and that he was satisfied 
to pass for ' a mere able extractor of gold’ 
(Boiiox, Sdentifa Lettm tf Priestley, p. 
42). Sir Joseph Banks [q. v.], then pre- 
adent of the Boyal Society, reminded him 
that the honour of the socie^ was at stake 
aa wsU ns his own. Tinder pressure &om 
his Wends, Brice finally consented to repeat 
the evperiments. In January 1783, having 
meaniwle tried to obtain inmrmation with 
regard to German hermetic processes (GSt- 
tinpschs Magazin, iii. Jahrgang, p. 676), he 
istumed to Guildford. He seems to We 
undertaken to prepare the powders in six 
weeks, and Mm. His foiends disavowed 
him; and on 3 or 8 Aug. 1783 he committed 
Boicide by drinking a tumblerful of laurel- 
water, which he had pteMiad in the pevious 
hlsndi, According to Qhambers’s 'Book of 
Bays,’ he had previously invited the Boyal 
Society to witness his experiments, and died 
in the presence of the tuee members who 
alone came to the laboratory on the ap- 
pointed day. It is impossible to decw 
whether Price was an impostor or a madman. 
The last hypothesis, adopted at the inquest, 
is supported by the account of his death in 
ffie ' Gdttingisches Magazia’ (iii. Johrgnng, 
p. 886). 

Price left a fortune of ' 1201. a year in real 
estate, and foom ten to twelve thousand 
pounds in the funds.' He has been loosely 
called the 'last of the alchemists.’ 

[Authorities quoted; Kopp’s Geschiohts der 
Chsmis, ii. 164, 264; Bopps Alchemie, ii. 146, 
passim ; Thomson’s Hist, m the Boyal Sociely, 
App.lviu.; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Letters of Baddiffe and J ames (Oxf. Hist. See.), 
p. 221 ; manuscript j onrnid and other documents 
of the Boyal Society ; Jdohers Gelehrtea-Lexikon, ' 
coutinned by Adelung, vol. vi. ; Eenss’s Gelehitea 
Bngkmd; Wt. Heg. 1791, ii. 893 ; Botes and , 
tlnsries, 3id ser. viil. 290, 406.] P. J. H. ' 

PBIOE, Ai EIOE, or ap BHTS,, 
Sib JOHN (d, 1673f)^TOitor of tbe mon- 
esteriesj was son of j^s ab Gwilym ly 
GfwenUian, daughter of Howel Madoc. His ' 
family wss ancient. He is said to We been 


educated at Oxford, where oue of hie name, 
who must have been younger than Sk John, 
graduated bachelor of canon law on 3 July 
1632. Another John an Frioe was a servant 
of the king in 1618, and officiated ns servi- 
tor at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. 

J ohn Price enteiedoneofthe inns of court, 
and became a notary public and receiver of 
the king. From a statement of Bowlond 
Lee [^. v.^ it appears that Price had been 
some time in the service of the Bari Amndel 
as constable of Cloon Oastle, and that for 
his employment he was promoted to be one of 
Cromwell’s agents. In May 1632, when the 
Earls of Westmorland and Cumberland and 
Sk Thomas Clifford searched TunstaU’s house 
at Auckland, Price looked into the manu- 
scripts, and made a curious report to Crom- 
well. In 1633 he wss employed under Crom- 
well. In 1684 he was registrar of Salisbury 
Cathedral, In April 1636 he took part in the 
poceedings against the Charterhouse monks 
as to the royal supremai^. Ha officiated in 
the same way at the trial of FisW and More. 
His services were secured for the great visi- 
tation of the monasteries of 1536, and on the 
whole he seems to have acted with greater 
moderation than Sk Thomas Legh J[q. v.], the 
coUeagua with whom ho was ohieny asso- 
ciated, though he joined with him in sug- 
gesting the mhihition of tbe bishops. In a 
letter of 20 Aug. 1635 he criticised the regu- 
lations which Legh hod made ns to the shut- 
ting im of the inmates of the houses, showing 
how fufiicult it was to cany them out. He 
also gave Cromwell a curious description of 
Legh’s method of conducting the visitation, 
which has been of service to historians, but 
evidence famished by Dr. Qasquet renders 
his statements open to suspicion. At Cam- 
bridge on 22 Oct, 1635 he ' observed in the 
heads great pertmadty to thdr old blindness,’ 
but continued, ' if they were gradually re- 
moved, learning would flourieh here, as the 
youngM sort he of much towaidness.’ After 
the visitation was over he drew up and at- 
tested the ' comperta.' When the pilgrimage 
of grace wss quelled, he assisted in trying 
the rebels. For Ms many services he re- 
ceived in 1637-8 a joint lease of Oarmatthen 
rectory, and a lease of Brecknock priory and 
rectory. He also hoimht the pnoty of St. 
Guthlac, Hereford. BLb was not, however, 
satisfied, and in a petition of 1688 asked 
for the manor of West Dereham, He had, 
he said, 'written profossions of all prelates, 
persons, and bodies polildo throimhout this 
realm; divers instruments for my ladle Marie 
concerning the abdication of the Bishop of 
Borne’s power and renunciation of appeals; 
divers great instruments, as well of the pro- 
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CK"} of the divoice of Queen Anne as of the 
contract and solemnization of the some be- 
tween the king and the most noble Queen 
Jane; wrote to the hing the abridgements 
of the comperts of the late visitation/ and, 
after further services, he adds that he ‘ ha^ 
ever since been occupied in the execution of 
traitors, felons, or heretics’ (Xetters and 
Paper» Henry VIII, xm. ii. 1225). 

i’rice was encouraged by"Willinm Herbert, 
first earl of Pembrdte [q. v.l and demoted 
himself to study. He took, nowever, some 
part in public aifairs, and is stated to have 
been greatly occupied in the union of Eng- 
land and IV ales, drafting or suggesting the 
petition on which the statutes were £ramed. 
He was shurifi' of Brecknock in 1511, and 
lived chiefly at Brecon priory. He was 
knighted on 22 Feb 1546-7, and made one 
of the council for the 'n’'el‘<h marches in 
1551. He died probably about 157S. He 
and his son Hichard were patrons of Hugh 
Et ans, and are said to hare introduced him 
to Shakespeare ; Hichard gave Evans the 
living of Herthyr Cynog, Brecon, in 1672. 
Evans died in 1581, and made Hichard Price 
the overseer of his wiU. He mairied Joan, 
daughter of John "Williama of Southwark, 
and had a family of five sons and two daugh- 
ters. The Prices in the civil wax took the 
royalist side, and Charles I after Naseby 
dined and slept at Brecon priory on 6 Aug. 
1646. 

Sir .Tohn Price wrote ; 1. ‘ Historue Bri- 
t annicm Defensio/ composed about 1663, pub- 
Ibshed by his son Hichard in 1673, and 
dedicated to Lord Burghley ; in port a pro- 
test against Polydore Vergil, 2, ‘Deserip-| 
tion of Cambria,’ translated and enlarged by ' 


Humphrey Lhuyd [q. v and published as 
DMt of the ' Historic of Cambria ’ by David 
Powell [q.v.], 1684; other editions 1697, 
1702,1774, ni ' 


part of the ' '^torie 
Powell 

1702, 1774, and 1812, 3. * Fides Historic 
Britannioffi/ a correction of Polydore Vergil 
(Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Titus, F. iii. 17). 
4. A tract on the restitution of the coinage, 
written in 1653; dedicated to Queen Mary 
JMS. New Coll. Oxon. Arch. MS. 317, iii.) ; 
in this tract he refers to a larger treatise on 
the some subject, which is not extant. He is 
also said to have translated and published 
the Lord’s Prayer, Greed, and Ten Com- 
mandments in Welsh, for the first time. 
Many of his letters are preserved in the 
British Museum and the Hecord Office. 

[Wood’s Atheoae Oxoii. od. Bliss, i. 216-7; 

Univ. Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. 80c.), i. 134, 169, 
178; Jones’s Hist, of Brecknockshire, ii. i. Ill, | 
&;c.; Williiuns’s Eminent Wdshmen, p. 410; 
York’s Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 89; Robinson's 
Castles and Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 163; 


Annals of tho Counties and County Families d 
Wales; Warrington’s Hist, of Wales; WrigUs 
Suppression Letters (Camd. Soc.), p. 53, 
MetCiilfe’s Knights, p. 94 ; Reg. Univ. Oxf.'(0if| 
Hist. Soc.), i. 156, 669; Dixon’s Hist, of th' 
Church of Engl. i. 305-6, ii. 144, 213; Lettin 
and Papers Henry VHI : Strype’s Annals, m,'i. 
41 . 5 , 744, Memorials, i. i. 321, ii. 216, n. i. son 
ii. 162, 329; C.isquet’s Henry VIII and tha 
Engl. Monastei'ies.) W. A. J. A. 

PRICE (PEIC^US), JOHN (1600- 
1676 F), scholar, born of ‘Welsh parentage in 
London in 1600, was educated at Westmin- 
ater School and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was elected student in 1617 but, being 
a Homan catholic, neither matriculated not 
graduated. _ He was perhaps identical with 
the John Price, ‘ son and heir of John IMce 
of London, deceased,’ who was admitted a 
student at Gray’s Inn in 1619. He accom- 
panied James Howard, eldest son of Thomo:, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.j, in his travels 
on llie continent, and obtained a doctoi'e 
degree, probably in ch'il law, from somo 
foreign unh'ersi^. During the viceroyalfy 
of Sir Thomas V’^tworth (afterwards Earl 
of Straflbrd) [^. v.] he visited Ireland, and 
made the acquaintance of Archbishop Ussher. 
In 1636 he made his mark as a swolax by 
an edition of the ‘Apologia’ of Apuleius, 
published at Paris. In the autumn of that 
year he was in London, corresponding imdet 
the name Du Pris with Jean Iwuidclot (see 
the very rare ‘Deux Lettres Inddites di 
Jean Price a. Bourdalot, publi^es et annotte 
par Philippe Tamizey de Larroque,’ Paris, 
1883, Svo). Hesuming his travels, he visited 
Vienna, where he occupied himself in nuk- 
ing excerpts frrom Greek manuscripts in the 
Imperial library, some of which, marked 
witli the date February 1637, and ^dicated 
to Laud, are in Addit. MS. 32096, ff. 336 et 
seq. In 1640 he resumed residence at Chnst 
Chm'ch, Oxford, where during the civil war 
he wrote pamphlets in the royalist interest. 
He suflered in consequence a brief imprison- 
ment, and on regaining bis liberty went once 
more abroad. At Paris in 1646 be edited the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistle of 
St. James, and in 1647 tha Acts of the 
Apostles; at Gouda in 1650 tha ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius. About 1662 he 
settled at Florence as keeper of the medals 
to the Grand Duke Ferdinand II, who after- 
wards gave him the chair of Greek at the 
university of Pisa. There he compiled com- 
mentaries on St. Luke's Gospel, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and of St, 
James, St . John, and St. .7 ude, the Apocalypse, 
and the Psalms, which, with his prior essays 
in the same kind, were publLhed at London 
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in 1660 as ‘ Joannis PricBei Commentaiii in 
larios Xovi Testomenti Libros’ (Mo), both 
s^aiatelj-iand in the ‘ Critici Sacri.’tojn. v. 

on elaborate review of this work in 
.foiin Alberti's ‘ Periculum Griticum,’ Ley- 
d-n, l"2r, 8vo). 

Price also edited three of the letters of 
tL’ Tounger Pliny (Epp. 3, 5, and 10 of lib. 
i.i of which very rare book a copy (without 
the title-page) is in the British Museum. 
His latest project was an edition of Hesy- 
chiuE, on winch he worked at Venice, 
having resigned his chair at Pisa for the 
purple ; but being forestalled by the issue 
of the Leyden edition in 1608, to which he 
contributed the ‘ Index Auctomm,’ he re- 
moved to Rome, where he found a patron 
in Cardinal Francesco Barberini, and a last 
restmg-place in the Augustinian monastery, 
in the chapel of which his remains were in- 
terred about 1676. 

Price’s reputation stood high among his 
contemporaries (see testimoniea by Ussher, 
P.lden, and otheis, collected by Colomi68 in 
‘ iiibliothhque Choisie,’ Paris, 1731, p. 189, 
and Baym!, JJict. JSiat.) Wood {Athena 
Oron., ed. Bliss, iii. 1103) calls him the 
greatest critic of his time, and unquestion- 
ably he was a fine scholar. His reputation, 
however, rests chiefly on his work on 
Apaleios. The excessive Ucense of emen- 
dation in which he indulged in his commen- 
taries on the New Testament seriously im- 
paired their value. From the print of his 
bead prefixed to his edition of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius he appears to have 
been a handsome man. He must he care- 
fully distinguished from John Price, D.D. 
(1653f-1691) [q. V.], chaplain to General 
blonck. 

Price’s works are entitled as fallows : 
1. ‘ L. Apnlei Madaurensis PhUosophi 
Fktonici Apologia recognita et nonnullis 
notis ac ohservationibus illustrata,’ Paris, 
1635. 2. 'Matthoous ex sacra pagina sonctis 
Pa^bus Greecisque ac Latmia Gentium 
scriptoribus ex parte illuatratus a Joanne 
Priceeo,’ Paris, 1616, 8vo. 3. ‘ Annotationes 
inEpist. Jacobi,’ Paris, Svo. 4. ‘ Acta Apo- 
stobrum ex sacra pa^na sanctis Patribus 
Onecisque ac Latims Gentium scriptoribus 
illustrata,’ Paris, 1047, Svo. 6. ‘ L. Apulei 
Modanrenab Metomorphoseos Libri xi cum 
notis et ampliasima indice,’ Gouda, 1630, Svo. 

[PbstePs Alumui Oxon, and Qray’s Tnn Reg, ; 
■Weleh’a Alumni Westmonaat.; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 286 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Hngl. 
177 s, iii. 104; Chaudon’s Nouveau Diet. Hist.; 
CaL State Papers, Dom. 1040, pp. 536, S65; 
Parr's life of Ussher, pp 600,696; M'Clintock 
and Strong’s Cyclop. Bibl. and Eccles. Lit.; 


Hallam’s Literature of Europe, iv. 9 ; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit, ; Brunet's Manuel du Li- 
braire.] J. M. E. 

PEIOE, .TOHN, D.D. (162.).?-] 601), 
royalist, born in the Isle of Wight about 
1623, was educated at Eton and King’s 
CoUege, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
on 10 J an. 1044-5, commenced M. A. in 1663, 
and was elected to a fellowship. Having 
taken holy orders, he attended Generm 
Monck as chaplain during his command in 
Scotland in 1654-9, and was his principal 
confidant and coadjutor in the enterprise of 
the Restoration. His loyalty was rewarded 
with an Eton fellowship (12 July 1660), and 
the prebend of Yetminster and wlmston in 
the church of Serum (28 Nov. following), 
having a royal dispensation to hold both 
benefices concurrently. In 16G9 he was in- 
stituted to the rich rectory of Petworth, 
Sussex. He received from the university 
of Cambridge the degree of D.D., pursuant 
to royal letters, in ICOl. On 19 Oct. 1680 he 
was incorporated M,A. at Oxford. He died 
on 17 April 1691. His remains were interred 
in Petworth church. 

Price was author of ‘The Mystei-y and 
Method of Hia Majesty's happy Restauration 
laid open to PuhlickView^^ London, 1680, 
Svo i reprinted by Maseres in ‘ Select Tracts 
relating to the Oivil Wars in England,’ Lon- 
don 1816, Svo i French translation in ‘ Col- 
lection des MSmoires relatifs A la Revolu- 
tion d’Angleterre,’ Paris, 1827, vol. iv. j 
an historical piece of unique value from the 
exceptional position occupied by the writer. 
He ^o pubhshed : 1. * A Sermon ^ached 
before the House of OommonB at St. Maiv 
garet’s inWestminster on Thursday the 10th 
of May; being a day of solemn thanksgiving 
... for the mercies God had bestowed on the 
nation through the successful conduct of the 
Lord General Monk,’ London, 1660, 4to. 
2. ‘ Sermon at Petworth in Sussex, 9 Sept. 
1683, being a day of solemn thonksgivmg for 
the delivei’ance of the Kingfrom the late Bar- 
barous Conspiracy,’ London, 1683, 4to. He 
I must be distmgnished from John Price, M.A., 

1 of University College, Oxford, author of ‘ Mo- 
deration not Sedition,' London, 1663, 4to. 

[Alumni Etonenses; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 376; Cole's 
MS. OoU. XV. 139; Cooper's Memorials of Cam- 
bridge, King’s Coll. ; Skinner's Life of Monk, 
pp. 06 et seq. ; Le Nero’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 
667; Horsfleld’s Sussex, ii. 179 ; Dallnway's 
Western Division of Sussex, vol. ii. pt. i. p 300; 
Arnold’s Petworth ; Sussex Archseolog. Coll.xiv. 
24,xxiii. 172; Masson’&Life of Milton, v. 476-7, 
526, 528; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, 1850, i. 
425 m.] j. M. R, 
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PRIOB, JOHN (<?. 1736), aielutect, is 
described as of Biclunond, Surrey, aud 
‘ armiger,’ In 1714 he rebuilt the church of 
St. Mary at Walls at Colchester in Essex. 
He worked a great deal for the Duke of 
Chandos, and was employed feom 1712 to 
1720 in buildi^ the duke’s great house at 
Canons, near Edgware in huddlesex, from 
the designs of James Gibbs (^. v.] In 17M 
he built a town mansion lor the duke in 
Marylebone Fields. Price was employed in 
1733 to rebuild the church of St. George the 
Martyr in Southwark, which was completed 
in 1786. He died in November of that year. 
Tti 1726 he published ‘ Some Gonaiderationa 
for building a Bridge over the Thames from 
Fulham to Putney, with a Drawing,* and 
also a supplementary letter to the same; 
and in 1785 ‘Some Considerations . . . 
offered to the House of Commons for build- 
ing a Stone Bridge over the Biver Thames 
from Westminster to Lambeth,’ &c. 

[Diet, of Arohiteetnre; Manning and Bray's 
Hist, of SniTOT, iii. 6S7, 696 ; Wheatley’s Lon- 
don Fastand Present, ii. 102.] L, C, 

PRICE, JOHN(1773-1801), topomapher, 
was bom at Leominster, Herefotddiire, in 
1778. He gave lessons there in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish. Subsequently 
he became a books^er at Hereford, but 
finally settled at Worcester. He occasion- 
ally made pedestrian tours on the continent. 
In 1796 he published ‘An Historical and 
Topographic^ Account of Leominster and 
its vicimty,' illustrated by seven prints. This 
was followed in 1796 hy ‘ An Historical Ac- 
count of the Ci^ of Hereford, with some Re- 
marks on the Kvet Wye, and the natural 
and artificial beauties contiguous to its banks 
from Brobery to WHton,’ with eight maps 
and prints. This ‘ very respectable perform- 
ance^ was founded on coUections given to the 
writerhy John Lodge, authorof' Introductory 
Sketches towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire,’ 1793. m 1797 Price pub- 
lished ‘ The Ludlow Guide, comprising an 
Historical Account of the Castle and Town, 
with a Survey of the various Seats, Views, 
&c., in that Neighbourhood.’ A plate of 
the castle forms me &ontispiece. A fourth 
edition, enlarged, appeared in IWl. In 
1799 appeared a sinulu ‘Worcester Guide,’ 
firom which, says Chambers, mucdi of the 
matter of subsequent histories of the place 
was borrowed without acknowledgment. 
Price was also author of ‘The Seaman’s 
Return, or the Unexpected Marriage,’ an 
operatic farce, partly from the German, in 
three acts, pubUsbed in 1793 and acted at 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Wol- 


verhampton. His last publication was ‘ Tha 
Englishman’s Manual ; containing a Genrni 
View of the Constitution, Laws, Govemnieuf 
&o., of England, designed os an Introduetioa 
to the Enowledge of those Important Studio > 
1707, 12mo. Price died at Worcester m 
6 April 1801. 

[Ohambers’s Biogr. lUustrations of 'Worce 5 te^ 
shire, p. 67S ; Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 577 ; Allen's 
Bibliotheca Eerefordiensis, Introd. and pp. I 6 
S8 ! Baker's Biogr. Diamatica, i. 583, ii. 2 Sq\ 
Price's Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Lit. Mem. ef 
Living Authors, 1798; Biog. Diet, of livm" 
Authors, 1816, tha compiler of which vaa undet 
the impression that Price was still alive.] 

G-. Lb G. K 

PRICE, JOHN (1734-1813), Bodlsy's 
librarian, son of the Rev. Robert Price *of 
Llandegla, Denbighshire, was bom in 1731 
at Tuer, near Llangollen, Bredknockshite, 
He was educated there and at Jesus OoUegs, 
Oxford, matriculating on 26 March 1764, 
and graduating B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 1760, 
and B.D. in 1768. In 1757 he was appoint^ 
janitor of the Bodleian Library ; from 1761 
to 1763 he was suh-librarian, and in 1766 
was made acting librarian hy Humpbiey 
Owen [q. v.], principal of Jesus College and 
Bodleyn libranon, whose salary he received. 
On Owen’s death in 1768 Price was chosen 
to succeed him as Bodley’s librarian sfier 
a severe contest with WUliam Cleaver [q. v.], 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph). Rom 
1766 to 1773 he was curate of Nortbleigb, 
Oxfordshire, where be distinguished himself 
by Mpropriating the manuscript hook of 
henefactiona, which was sold with his libisij 
in June 1814. In 1775 he became enrate of 
WUcote in the same county ; in 1782 he was 
presented to the living of Wollaston and 
Alvingtom Gloucesteremre, and in 1798 to 
that of Llangattock, Brecknockshire, by 
Henry Somerset, fifth duke of Beaufort, 
whom Price frequently visited at Badmiii' 
ton. 

In 1787 Thomas Beddoes (1760-1808) 
(q. V.], reader in chemistry in the university, 
issued a printed ‘Memorial concerning tie 
State of me Bodleian Library, and the Con- 
duct of the Principal Librarian* (4to, Brit, 
Mas.) In it he chiuged Price with incivility, 
frequent absence from the library, ignorance 
of mieign publications, and carMessness with 
regard to books in his charge. In consequencs 
the curators resolved to hold terminal meet- 
ings for the purchase of books, inspecrion of 
catalogues, &c. On the other hand, Price’s 
conduct as librarian was eulogised by many 
visitors to the library, both foreim andEu^ 
lish. In 1797 he was elected F.S.A., and 
about the some time migrated to Trinity 
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College, to which he is said to liave made 
various benefactions. He lived in a small 
loose in St. Giles’s, where he died on 12 Aug. 
1313 having been principal librarian at the 
Bodleian for forty-five years ; he was buried 
at Wilcote, where a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chancel; a portrait 
gnjiraved by Swame, after a sketch taken 
hy the Rev. Henry Hervey Baher in 1798, 
u given in Nichols’s ‘ IllustrationB of Lite- 
jaw History,’ v. 614. 

Price’s oniy^hlications were; ‘A short 
Account of Holyhead,’ contributed to 
Nichols’s ‘Bibliotheca TopographioaBritan- 
nica’ (vol. v. 1790, 4to) ; and ‘ An Account 
of a Bronze Image of Roman 'VVorkinanalup,’ 
See., published in ‘ Archffiolosia,’ vii. 403-7. 
Numerous letters ftom him to Gough, Nichols, 
Eerbeit, and Bishop Percy are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘Hlnstrations of Literary History ; ’ 
and he kept a notebook which is ftequently 
quoted in Macray’s ‘Annals of the Bodleian 
Library.' He was an intimate friend of War- 
ton. Pdebard Mant [q. v.l in his edition of 
'Warton’s works acknowledged obligations to 
him, and he assisted Joseph Pote [q. v.l in the 
publication of the ‘ Lives of Leland, Wood, 
and Heame,’ 1772. Ha was godfather to 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. y.], whom in 1810 
he appointed sub-lihrarian at the Bodleian 
libra^. Anna Seward [q;y.] dedicated voL 
iv. of her ‘Anecdotes ’ to Price in 1790. 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Illustr. of 
Llt.Rist.pas8iin;hlacray's Annals of theBodleian 
Library, passim; Roster's Alumni Oxon. 1716- 
1886 ; Bodl. Addit. MS. A 61, f. ISO ; Serree’s 
life of Wilmot, p. 168 ; Dibdin'a Bibliomania ; 
Qent. Mag. 1813, ii. 400; Evans's Cat, Engraved 
PortraitaJ A. F. P. 

PRICE. LAHRENOB (^. 1628-1680 P), 
writer of ballads and political squibs, was a 
native of London, who compiled between 
1635 and 1880 numberless oallads, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides in verse on political 
or social subjects. Daring the civil wars he 
seems to have occasionally been a han^r-on 
of the porliamentaiy army, and published 
his observations (cf. Strange FreAtetions re- 
lated at Oatericke, 1648, and JSnglanda v,n- 
happg Changes, 1648). He adapted his views 
to the times, and the godly puritan strain 
which he affected during the Commonwealth 
gave place to the utmost indecency after the 
Restoration. The fact that he published 
much anonymously, rmdei the initials ' L. P.,’ 
tenders it diffionlt to identify his work, 
hbmy of his publications ore lost ; and the 
sixty-emht that are extant are allrare. Speci- 
mens of them may be found in the Thomaa- 
son collection of tracts at the British Mu- 
seum, in the Pepysiau collection at Magda- 


lene Collie, Cambridge, or in the Roxburghe 
and Bedford collections of ballads at the 
British Museum. Most of the latter have 
been reprinted by the Ballad Society. 

The earliest known ballad by Price is ‘ Oh, 
Gramercy Penny, being a Lancashire Ditty, 
and chienypen’d to prove that a Penny’s a 
Man’s best Briend,’ London, Minted by widow 
Trundle about 1635 (in the Pepys collection). 
Some of the titles of later ballads run : ‘ The 
Bachelor’sPeaat ’ (1636 ?), ‘The YoungMan’s 
Wiah’ (10S5P), ‘The Merry Conceited Lasse ’ 
(1640?), 'Cupid’s Wanton Wiles’ (1640 P), 
‘ The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth [i.e. StrafforcH ’ (164y , ‘ Good Ale for 
my Money’ (1646 P), ‘The Merry Man’s Re- 
solution,’ 1665, ' The True Lovers’ HoRdaies’ 
(1666 P), ‘The Famous Woman Drummer’ 
(1060 P), and ‘ Win at first, lose at last,’ cele- 
brating the Restoration of 1660. 

Price’s prose paj^hlets include : ‘ Great 
Britaines Time of Ijiumph,’ on Charlea I’s 
visit to tbe city (1641) ; ‘ A New Disputa- 
tion between the two lordly Bishops of York 
end Canterbury’ (1642); ‘England’s un- 
h^py Changes,’ an appeal for peace (1648) ; 
‘Qme Shepherd’s Promostication foreteUing 
the Sad and Strange Eclipse of the Sun [on 
29 March 1052]’ ^662); ‘The Astrolo^rs 
Buggbearo,’ 1662 ; 'Bloody Actions per- 
formed,’ an account of three murders— two 
hy husbands of their wives (1658) ; ‘ AReady 
Way to prevent Sudden Death,’ 1656; ‘A 
Mass of Merry Concsites,’ 1656; ‘MakeRoome 
£ot Christmas,’ 1667 (cL Nbfes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 649, iii. 186) ; ' Fortune’s Lottery, 
or a Book of News,' 1667 ; ‘ The Vertuous 
Wife is the Glojy of her Husband,’ 1667 ; 
‘The Famous Bbstory of Yalentine and 
Orson,’ London, 1678 ; ‘ Witty William of 
Wiltshire, his Birth, Life, and Education, 
and Strange Adventures,’ 1674, 12ma ; ‘ The 
Five Strange Wonders of the World,’ 1674; 
‘A Variety of New Merry Riddles,’ 1684. 

[There are imperfect attempts at a biblio- 
graphy of Price in Ebsworth's B^ord Ballads, 
L 2G3 and 248, and Ha^riitt’s Handbook, pp. 
479-81. Several but by no means all tbe Rox- 
burghe Ballads are leprinted in Chappoll’s 
Roxburghs Ballads (Ballad Soc.), in Ebsworth's 
Bagford Ballads, and in the Amanda group 
(BMlad Soc,)] W. A. S. 

PRICE, eWEN (d. 1671), schoolmaster 
and author, was a native of Montgome^- 
shire, of humble birth. He was appointed a 
Boholoi of Jesus College, Oxford, %the par- 
liamentary visitors on 12 Oct. 1648, and ma- 
triculated on 12MarchfoUowiug. Fouryearo 
later he became master of a public school in 
Wales, 'where he took pains,’ says Wood, 
‘to imbue his pupils with preshy terian prin- 
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ciples.' Itetuming to Oxford in lGo5, he 
graduated B.A . and M.A. by accumulation 
from Christ Church nii 6 Alay 1H66. In 
1657 he became headmaster of Magdalen 
College School, but sras ejected at the Ite- 
gtoration. On 21 June 1658, in making an 
application to Heniy Seobell, secretary of 
Cromwell’s council, for the mastership of 
■Westminster, Price boasts that during the 
eight years he had been schoolmaster, he had 
produced ‘ more godley men and preachers 
(some whereof have passed tho approver.-.) 
than some (that keepe greater noise than 1 
doe) have with their XS years’ labour ’ — an 
oblique stroke at Dr. Busby, whom he hoped 
to oust (Babxsb, Bwby, p. 74; Pece, Deside- 
rata Cunosa, bk. xiii. p. 502). After his ejec- 
tion&omMagdalen, Price 'taughtschoolwith 
great success in Devonshire, and afterwards 
at Bbsills-Lee (Besselsleigh), near Abingdon ’ 
(Wood). lie died at Oxford, ‘ in his house 
near to Magdalen College,’ on 26 Xov. 1071, 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter-in- 
the-East. "Wood calls him ‘ a noted profes- 
sor in the orb of pedagogy,’ and speaks of his 
< Bc^owledged skill m teaching.^ 

Price published; 1. ‘The 1’oeal Organ; 
or a new Ait of teaching Orthography by 
observing the Instruments of Pronunciation, 
and the difference between Words of like 
Sound, whereby any outlandish or meer 
Englishman, Woman, and Child, may speedily 
attains to the exact Spelling, Beading, or 
Pronouncing of any 'Word in the English 
Tongue, wituout the Advantage of its Foun- 
tains, the Greeke and Latine,’ 1665, Svo, 
Oxford. 2. ' English Orthography : teaching 
(1) the Letters of every sort of ftint ; (2) afl 
Syllables made of Letters ; (3) Short Buies, 
byway of Question and Answer, for Spelling, 
Beading, Pronunciation, using the Great 
Letters and their Points ; Examples of aU 
Words of like Sound,’ &c., 1070, Svo. 

Price married a daughter of JohnBlagrave 
of Merton, His son Thomas, successively a 
chorister and clerk at Magdalen College 
(B.A, 1692 and M,A. 1695), apparently be- 
came prebendary of St. Pali’s in 1707 (Le 
NbvBj ii. S90) ; he is credited with ‘ Pietos 
in obitum Auguste et Beginie Mariee,’ in 
Latin verse, Oaord, 1696. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 942; 
Blozam’s Magdalen Begster, i. 119, ii. 83, 171, 
iii. 177-81 ; Burrows’s Beg. of the Pari. 'Visitors, 

S S04; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Williams’s Biogr. 
iet. of eminent Welshmen.] Q-. Le G. E. 


PBIOE, EICIHABD (1723-1791), non- 
confotmist minister and writer on morals, 
politics, and economics, was born on 23 Feb. 
1723 at Tynton, in the parish of Llanrcinor, 
in the county of Glamorgan. His father, 


Price 

Bice Price, who was for many years 
of a congregation of protectant dissenters at 
Bridgend, in the some county, w.is a higotci 
Calvinist, and seems to have lieen a petfri, 
of morose temper, facta which m.av accoiin** 
on the principle of reaction, for the libeai 
opinions and the benevolent disposition cf 
the son. Young Price seems to have receive 1 
his early education at many successive ‘aca- 
demies,*^ the last being one kept by the Eev 
I’avasor Griffith, at 'Talgarth in Breconshm,! 
From his earliest youth he appears to have 
recoiled from hU father’s religious opinion 
and to have inclined towards the views of 
more liberal and philosophical theologians 
the works of CloAe and Butler ha™g a 
special attraction for him. By the advice of 
a paternal uncle, who officiated os co-pastoc 
with Dr. Watts [see Watts, Isaac], he re- 
moved, in his eighteenth year, to a dissentinr 
college, theFund Academy, in London, under 
John Eames [q. v.], and, having there com- 
pleted his education, became chaplain and 
companion to a Mr. Streatfleld at Stoke Xew- 
in^n. While still occupying this positionhe 
officiated in various dissenting cormregations, 
such as those in the Old Jewry, Edmontan, 
and Newington Green. By the death of M? 
Streatfield and of an uncle in 1766 his circam- 
atances were considerably improved, and in 
the following year, the year in which he first 
published his best known work, a ‘Beview 
of the principal Questions in Morals,’ b 
married a Miss Sarah Blundell, originally*^ 
Belgrave in Leicestershire. In 1 758 he took 
up his residence at Newington Green, in 
order to be near his congregation. His time 
seems now to have been divided between 
the performance of his ministerial duties and 
his various studies, especially philosophy and 
mathematics. His treatise on morals hod 
gained him a certain reputation, and he 
began to make the ocquamtance of philo- 
sophers and literary men, including Franklin 
and Hume. In 1769 Lord Shedbume, at- 
tracted by reading his 'Dissertations onBio- 
vidence’ond the ‘Junction of 'Virtuous Men 
in a Futnie State,’ expressed a desire to meet 
him. The interview led to a lifelong friend- 
ship, which had much influence in raising 
Price’s reputation and determining the cha- 
racter of his future pursuits. 

It was not, however, so much as a theo- 
logian and moralist as a writer on flnancinl 
and political questions that Price was destined 
to become known to his countrymen at large. 
In 1769 he wrote some observations ad- 
dressed in a letter to Dr. Franklin on the 
expectation of lives, the increase of mankind, 
and the population of London, which were 
publisbedinthe ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
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of that year: and again, in May 1770, he 
conununicated to the Royal Society some 
(.b'ervations on the proper method of calon- 
I’aling the valnea of contingaut iwersions. 
ibe publication of these papers is said to 
hare exercised a most benencial influence in 
drawing attention to the inadequate calcula- 
tions on ■which many insurance and benefit 
societies had recently been formed. In 1767 
Pfioe received the degree of D.D. from Ma- 
rirchal College, Aberdeen, and not as stated W 
his biographer Morgaafrom Glasgow in 17C9. 
Inl771 he published his 'Appeal to the Public 
on the subject of the National Debt,’ of which 
subsequent editions appeared in 1772 and 
1774. This pamphlet excited considerable 
controversy at the time of its publication, and 
is supposed to have influenced Pitt in 1788 in 
te^rtablishing the sinking fund for the ex- 
tinction of the national debt, which had been 
created by Walpole in 1716, and abolished 
in 1738 (Stakhopb, I^e of Pitt, i. 230). 
That Mce'a main objeot, the extinction of 
the national debt, was a laudable and de- 
sirable one woidd now probably be nni- 
versallyacknowledged. Tbeparticulormeans, 
however, which he pr<raosed for the purpose 
are described by Lord Overstone (who, in 
ISfif, reprinted for private oiroulation Price's 
and other rare tracts on the national debt 
and the sinking fond), as ' a sort of hocus- 
pocus machinery,’ supposed to work ‘with- 
out loss to any one,’ and consequently purely 
delusive. There is no doubt, however, that 
Price rendered service by calling attention 
to the growth of the debt, no less than by 
attacking the practice, begun by North, of 
fun^g by increase of capital (cf. PiTZ- 
XAUBiOE, of Shelburne, lii. 92-4), 

A subject of a much more popular kind 
was next to employ Dr. Price’s pen. Being 
an ardent lover of civil and religious liberty, 
he had from the first been strongly opposed 
to the war 'with the American colonies, and 
in 1776 he published a pamphlet, ‘ Observa- 
tions on Cr^ Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the War with America.’ Several 
thonsand copies of this work were sold ■within 
a few days. A cheap edition was soon issued ; 
the pamphlet was extolled by one set of poli- 
ticians, and abused by another. Among 
its critics were Dr. Markham, archbishop of 
York, John Wesley, and Edmund Burke, and 
its author rapidly became one of the best 
kno'wn men in England. In recogmition of 
hb services in the cause of liberty ,^r. Price 
was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London, and it is said that the encourage- 
ment derived from this book had no inoon- 
riderahle share in determining the Americans 
to declare their independence. A second 


pamphlet on the war with America, the debts 
of Great Britain, and kindred topics,followed 
in the spring of 1777, and, whenever the 
government thought proper to proclaim a fast 
day, Dr. Price took the opportunity of de- 
claring his sentiment.s on the folly and mis- 
chief of the war. His name thus became 
identified, for good repute and for evil repute, 
■with the cause of American independence. 
He was the intimate friend of EranHin ; ha 
corresponded with Turgot ; and in the -winter 
of 1778 he was actuaify invited by congress 
to transfer himself to America, and assist in 
the financial administration of the insurgent 
states. This offer he refused, from un-wil- 
lingness to quit hb own country and bb family 
connections, concluding his letter, however, 
with the prophetic woras that he looked ‘ to 
the United States as now the hope, and likely 
soon to become the refiige, of mankind.' In 
1783 he was created LL.D. by Yale College, 
at the same time with Washington (AfonfA/y 
Sepository, 1808, p. 244). 

One of Price’s most intimate friends was 
Dr. Priestley, but this circumstance did not 
prevent them from taking tbe most opposite 
views on the great questions of morab and 
metaphysics. In 1778 appeai-ed a published 
correspondence between these two liberal 
theologians on the subjects of materb^m 
and necessity, wherein Price maintains, in 
opposition to Priestley, the free agency of 
man and the unity and immateriality of 
the human soul. Both Price and Priestley 
were in theological opinion what would now 
vaguely be called ' Unitarians ; ’ in 1791 
Price became an origi^l member of the 
Unitarian Society. But Price's opinions 
would seem to have been rather Aiian than 
Socinian. To hb muibtry at Newington 
Green, during the lost twenty years of hb 
life, he added that of Hackney, 

After the publication of his pamphlet on 
the American war Dr. Price became an im- 
portant personage. He now preached to 
crowded congregations, and, when LordShel- 
bume acceded to power in 1782, not only 
was he offered the ^ost of private secretary 
to the premier, but it b said that one of the 
paragraphs in the king’s speech was sug- 
gested by him, and inserted in hb very words. 

In 1766 Mrs. Price died, and as there were 
no children by the marriage, and his o-wn 
health was failing, the remainder of Price's 
life appears to have been somewhat clouded 
by solitude and dejection. It was iRumi- 
naied, however, by the eager satisfaction 
■with which he 'witnessed the passing events 
of the French Revolution. In the famous 
sermon ‘On the Love of Our Country’ 
(preached at the Meeting-house in the Old 
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Jewry, oa 4 Not. 1789), whicli is described 
as the 'red rag that drew Burke into the 
arena,’ Price observed : ‘ I could almost say, 
Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion. . . . After sharing in the benefits of one 
revolution, I have been spared to be a wit- 
ness to two other revolutions, both gloriom* 
Burke, in his ‘ Befiections on the Bevolution 
in France,’ attempts to fasten on Price an 
allusion, in these words, to the scenes of 
riot and carnage, ending in the abduction 
of the king and queen, which had taken 
^ce at YersaiUes on the previous 6 Oct. 
But Price, in the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of the sermon, maintains (and the con- 
text of the sermon is consistent with the 
contention) that he was alluding not to 
the 6th of October, but to the 14th of July 
(the date of the destruction of the Bastile), 
and the subsequent days, when the king 
' shewed himself to his people as the restorer 
of their liberty.’ Price, indeed, by thissermon, 
together with a speech subsequently deli- 
vered at a public dinner at the London 
tavern, had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Burke, and brought down on his 
head some of the fiercest denunciations in 
that writer's imassioned work on the French 
Bevolution. Walpole speaks of Ms talons 
being drawn by Burke, who hod killed the 
Bevolution Olub 'ae dead as the Cock Lane 
Ghost.’ Dr. Johnson natural^placed Price 
in the same category with Home Tooke, 
John Wilkes, anf Dr. Priestlqr, and reso- 
lutely refused to meet bun | Qihhon com- 
pared him to the 'wild visionaries’ who 
formed the ' constituent assembly ’ of 1789. 

q^e darker side of the Bevolution Price 
happily did not live to see. On 19 April 
1791 he died, worn out with suffering and 
disease. HisfweralwasconductedatBunhill 
Fields by Dr. Bi^iB,and his hmeral sermon 
was preached by Dr, Priestley, names whidi, 
like his own, ore specially honourable in the 
roll of English nonconformist divines. 

Price’s reputation at the present time rests 
mainly upon the position which he occupies 
in the history of moral philosophy. His 
ethical theories are mostly contained in ‘ A 
Beview of the Principal Questions in Morals/ 
of which the first emtion was published in 
1767, and the third, expressing 'the author’s 
latest and maturest thoughts,’ m_ 1787. This 
work is professedly directed against the doc- 
trines of Hutcheson [seeHtrTaHE30K,FBair- 
Ois, 1694-1746], but the treatment as a whole 
is constructive rather than polemical, Ihe 
main pcsitions are three : 1. Actions are in 
themselves right or wrong. 2. Eight and 
wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis. | 
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8. These ideas are perceived immediately hr 
the intuitive power of the reason or under- 
standing, terms which (^erein differing &om 
Kant) he employs indifferently. When th • 

reason or understanding has once apprehendsd 

the idea of right, it ought to impose that idea 
as a law upon the will, and thus it become^ 
equally with the affections, a spring of actios’ 

The English moralist with whom Pnce 
has moat affinity is Cudworth [see CnnwoBnr 

Bai.p^. The main point of difference is that’ 

while Cudworth regards the ideas of right 
and wron^ as voq/mra or modificationB of the 
intellect itself, existing first in germ, and 
afterwards developed by circumstances, Ptico 
seems rather to regard them as acquired fr^ 
the contemplation of actions, though acquired 
necessarify, immediately, and intuuively. The 
interest of Ms position, however, in the Mstoiy 
of moral pMlosophy, turns mainly on the 
many ^ints of resemblance, both m funk- 
mental ideas and in modes of expression 
wMdh exist between his writings and those 
of Kant, whose etMcal works are posterior 
to those of Price by nearly thirty year:, 
Among these points are the exaltation of 
reason; the depreciation of the affections; the 
imwillingneas of both authors to regard the 
‘partial andaooidentalstructureofhumanity,' 

the ‘mere make and constitution of man,’ as 
the basis of moralitfy — ^in other words, to 
recognise etMcal distinctions as relative to 
human nature ; the ultimate and irresolvable 
character of the idea of rectitude ; the notion 
that the reason imposes tMs idea as a law 
upon the wall, becoming thus an independent 
spring of action; the insistence upon the 
reality of liberty, or ‘the power of acting 
and determining;’ the importance attocMd 
to reason as a distinct source of ideas; and, 
it may he added, the discrimination (so cele- 
brated in the pMlosophy of Kant) of the 
moral (or practical) and the epeculatire 
reason. 

On the other band. Price’s ethical theories 
are almost the antithesis of those of Peley, 
whose ‘Moral and Political PMlosophy’ ap- 
leared in 1786. Speaking of this work in 
Ms third edition. Price says, ' Never have I 
met with a theory of morals wMch has ap- 
peared to me more excrotionahle,’ 

The best portrait of Inice is that by Ben- 
ign West in the possession of the Boyal 
Society at Burlington House, which was 
engraved by Thomas Holloway in 1793. 
In the Hope collection at Oxford ore two 
engraved portraits — one pubUshed by J. 
Sewell, 1 Nov. 1792, drawn and engraved by 
Louison; and another published by B. Bald- 
win on 1 June 1776; besides a earicatnie, 
representing Dr, Price as standing in a tub. 
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m-criW ' Political ftimpowdcr,’ which rests 
hoobin'cnbefl ‘Oalonlations.’ Belnw 
" th" words, ‘‘‘Tale of a TuV; “Every 

MiihashisPEIOE." Sir B. Walpole.’ There 
i, another caricature by Gilray (Wbight, 
Caricature Sisioiy qf the 6eorj/e», pp. 450, 


* 

jilost of PrjcB*3 moi'e important works nave 
already mentioned. To these may be 
tided an ‘Essay on the Population of Eng- 
ImiV 2nd edit. 1780 ; two 'Past-day Sor- 
j,nn»,' published respectively in 1770 and 
17^ : and ‘ Observations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution, and the means 
ofrenderingit uBenefitto the World,’ 1784. 
A complete list of his worha, which are nume- 
toiis,is given in an appendix to Dr, Priestley’s 
'Funeral Sermon.’ 


[Soticea of Price's Ethical System occur in 
Jlncfeinlosh’s Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
ioufeoj’s Introduction to Ethics, TOiewell’a 
flistory of Moral Philosophy in England, Leslie 
fttphen's English Thought in the Eightemth 
Cintury, Bain's Mentnl and Moral Science, Sidg- 
mcVsHist. of Ethics, Fowler's Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, pp. 222-4, Fowler and Wilson’s Prin- 
riples of Morals, pt. i. pp. 63-70, and elsewhere, 
la the last-mentioned work the reader will find 
a full account and criticism of Price’s theories. 
The chief authority for his life is a memoir by his 
nephew, WiUiamMorgan ; but eee also Turner's 
Lives of Emiusut Bnitariaus, ii, 3S2 eq. ; lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice's life of Lord Shelburne, 
ii. 286, ill. 92, 439, 498; Walpole's Letters, ed. 
Cuuniagham, ix. 264, 269, 30^ 864; Franklin’s 
Memoirs, 1833, iii 187; Gibbon's Miso. Works, 
i. 304; Eogers's Table Talk, p. 3; Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. G. B, Hill, passim ; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London; Conway’s Life of Paine, 
i, 324, Tliewriterof the present Brticlehas,by 
permission, mads use of a previous article, written 
hyhimsBlf, in the Encyclopsedia EriUnnica (9th 
edit.) A Welsh Family, hy Miss Williams (pri- 
vately printed, 1893, 2nd edit.), gives an account 
of Me's domestic life.] T. F. 

PRICE, EIOHAB.D (1700-1833), philo- 
lurist and antiquary, born in 1790, was the 
eldest son of ffichstd Price, a British mer- 
rhant. lie entered at the Middle Temple on 
29 May 1833, was called to the bar in 1830, 
end practised on the western circuit. He wae 
also a sub-commissioner ofthe public record 
commission. Iul824hepuhlished an edition 
of Warton’s ‘History of Poetry,' with along 
preface, which is reprinted in the editions 
il. Taylor (1840) and Mr. W. 0. Haslitt 
(loTl). Price incorporated the notes of Bit- 
son, Ashby, Douce, and Park, besides adding 
some of ms own. The edition had value, 
although Price retained many ofWarton’a 
self-evident mistakes, and made some new 
ones. In 1830 Price revised and brought up 

VOL. ITI. 


to date, in four volumes, Edward Christian's 
edition of Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries ’ of 
1800. He also assisted Henry Petrie [q. v.l 
inhis edition ofthe ‘ Saxon Chronicle to 1066,’ 
invol.i.af‘MonnmantaHistoricaBritannica,’ 
PricediedM droreyon23 May 1833, at Branch 
HiB, Hampstead, 

Price had awide knowledge of German and 
Scandinavian literature, to wMch testimony 
was home hy Dr. James Grimm, Dr. J, J. 
Thorbelin, and Edgar Taylor, translator of 
Waoe’s ‘ Ohronicle.' Thome, in the preface 
to his ‘ Andent Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land,’ says Ids labours had been considerably 
lightened by Price, whom ha calls ‘a good 
man and li%hly accomplished scholar.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1333, ii, 282, 561; Times, 
24 May 1833 (where there is a singular mis- 
priut); Taylor’s edition (1840) of Warton, with 
notices of Price hy various vcholars; Haslitt's 
edition (1871), preface; Middle Temple Ad- 
missions; Alltbane’a Bict.EnglLit. ii, 1679.] 
G.IaG.B. 

PBIOE, ROBERT (1666-178», judge, 
horn in the pariah of Cerr^-y-Drnidion, 
Benbighshire, on 14 Jan. 1656, was the 
second son of Thomas Price of Geeler, Den- 
bighshire, by Ms wife Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Vynne of Bwloh-y- 
Beudy in the same county. He was edu- 
cated at Rnthin and St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted on 
28 March 1672, but left without taking any 
degree. He entered Lincoln’s Inn as a stu- 
dent on 8 May 1678, and was called to the 
bar in July 1679. Previously to his coll 
Pricemads the grand tour ofPrance and Italy. 
While at Roma his Coke upon Littleton was 
mistaken for an English bible, and he was 
carried before tbe pope. After convincing 
Ms accusers of their error, he mode a present 
of the hook to tbe pope, hy whom it was 
placed in the Yatican lihra^ (life, p. 69). 
In 1682 Price was made attorney-general &i 
South Wales, and elected an cl^rman of 
the cify of Hereford. He was appointed re- 
corder of Radnor in 1663, steward to the 
queen-dowager in 1684, town clerk of the 
city of Gloucester in 1686, and king's coun- 
sel at Ludlow in 1686, Price r^esanted 
Weobley in the Short parliament oflamesll. 
He resigned the town-clerkship of Gloucester 
in 168e (Showbb, S^te, 1794, ii. 490), and 
on the accession of William HI was deprived 
of Me Welsh attorney-generalship. At the 
general election in Fehmaty 1690 he wae 
again returned to the House of Commons 
for Weobley, and continued to r^resenttbat 
borough until the dissolution in December 
1700. He was one of the counsel for Charles, 
dfth boron Mohun, who was acquitted by tbe 

z 
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Hou'ie of Lords of the murder of William 
31ountfort the actor in 1093 (HotvEti., State 
7’mfo,1812,xii.919-1060). On 10 May l(19r> 
Price -washeardbeforethelords of the treasury 
in opposition to the grant made by the king to 
the ^arl of Portland of the lordships of Den- 
bigh, Bromfieldj and Yale. 0nl4Jan.l696 
he presented a petition of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Denbighshire to the House of 
Commons against the grant, and his motion 
for an address to the king 'was carried unani- 
mously. On the 23rd the speaker informed 
the house that the khm hod promised to re- 
call the grant, and to find some other way of 
showing his fiivour to the earl (^Parl. Siet. 
V. 978-86 i Joumah of the Mouse qf Com- 
mona, xi. 390, 394r-6, 409). Price’s successful 
exertions against this exorbitant grant gained 
him the title of ‘ the patriot of his native 
coimtry.’ His two seeches on the subject 
were printed after William's death in 1702, 
under the title of ‘Gloria Cambriie ; or the 
Speech of a bold Britan in Parliament 
against a Dutch Prince of Wales ’ (see the 
Somers Collection of Tracts, 1814, xi. 387- 
393). In the session of 1690-7 Price took 
an active part in the discussion of Sir John 
Fenwick’s case (PaW. Mitt, v. 1010-1, 1041, 
1046). In 1700 he was made a judge of the 
Brecbock circuit, and at the general elec- 
tion in December 1701 was ag^ returned 
to the House of Commons for Weobley. He 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer in 
the place of Sir Henry Hatsell [q. v.j on 
24 June 1702, having received the order of 
the coif on the previoue day. He was never 
knighted. He differed Acorn the mMority of 
the judges in the cose of Ashby «. "White, and 
agreed with Baron Smith that a writ of error 
was not a writ of right, but of grace (Lut- 
V. 524). Price and Sir Kobert Eyre 
[q. v.j were the only two judges who pro- 
nounced against the king’s claim of prero- 
gative witii legni^ to the education of his 
grandchil^en Rowell, State Trials, xv. 
1224-9). Price succeeded Sir Bobert Dormer 
fq. V.] as a justice of the common pleas on 
16 Oct. 172'6. He died at Kensington, after 
a long judicial career of over thirty years, on 
2 Feb. 1733, aged 78: he was buried at Yszor 
in Herefordshire. 

Price was a consistent tory, and an honest 
andpainstakingjadge. Hemarried,on23Sept. 
1679, Lu( 7 , elwst daughter of Bobert Hoad 
of Foxley, Herefordshire, and his wife Anna 
Soph^ daughter of Thomas Neale of Wam- 
ford, Hamp^ire, by whom he had two sons — 
vis. (1) Thomas, bom on 16 Jan. 1680, M.P. 
for Weobley, 1702-6 ; he died unmarried at 
Genoa on 17 Sept. 1706 ; and (2) Uvedale 
Tnmkyns, who married Anne, daughter and 


coheiress of Lord Arthur Somerset, oecnnil 
son of Henry, Jirst duke of Be.iufort, .md di, i 
on 17 March 1764 — and one daughter, Lucv 
who married, in 1702, Bamfylde Bodd of tl'.! 
Bodd, Herefordshire, and Stoke Canon 
Devonshire. In November 1690 Price oh 
tabled 1,600Z. damages in an action for crim, 
con. against ‘Mr. Neal the groom-porttr'i 
son ' (Lutthble, ii. 281). Price does not 
appear to have obtained a divorce from hi, 
wife, to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 20/, 
‘ to buy her moimning.’ He also charged hii 
estates by his will with the payment to her 
of on annuity of 1201., ‘pursuant to a forma 
agreement and settlement between us.’ Price 
erected and endowed an ohnshouse for sit 
poor people in the parish of Oerria^-y-Drui- 
dion, and in 1717 built the manaion-hoa<s 
at Foxley, which remained in the possession 
of his descendants until 1855, when it was 
purchased by Mr. John Davenport of WesN 
wood, Staffordshire. 

There are engravings of him by Vertne 
after EneUer, and by King after D'andridgc. 
A letter written by Price to Dr. White Keo- 
nett, afterwards bishop of Peterborough, 
relating to the licensing of scboolmaster,, 
is printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men’ (Camden 
Soe.PnbL 1848, p, 336). 

[The Life of the late Honourable Hobert Price, 
&o., 17S4; Fosa’e Judges of England, 1864, nil. 
149-63 ; ■Williams’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Welshmen, 1862, 419-20; D’lsr.ieli’s Curiib,- 
ties of Literatare, 1834, vi. 238-61 ; Noble’s 
Continuation of Orunger’a Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1806, iii. 200-3 ; Eobinaon’e Mansions and 
Manors of Herefordabiie, 1873, pp. 242, Slf-ls, 
Debxett’e Baronetage, 1885, pp, 420-7, Mayor’s 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Emn. 
geliBt, Cambridge, 1882-93, pt. ii. pp. 38-9; 
Lincoln’s Inn Begistera ; Official Betnm of Lw, 
of Members of Pari. pt. i. pp. 668, 666, 674, 681, 
696 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities. 1890 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser, ii, 24, .^rd sex. ix. 217J 

G. F. B. B. 

PEIOE, THEODORE (1670 P-1631), pre- 
bendary of Westminster, was son of Rees ap 
Tudor, by Mariory, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, constable of Harleigh Castle. Bom 
about 1670 at Brouy-Foel, m the parish of 
Llanenddwyn-Dyfi^-Ardudwy, Merioneth- 
shire, he entered All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
as a chorister, graduated B.A. on 16 Feb. 
1687-8, and M. A. on 9 June 1591, and became 
fellow of Jesus College. He proceeded D.D. 
feomNewCollegeond July 1614. Forashort 
time from 18 Oct. 1691 he held thepoorrectoiy 
of Llanvair, near Harleigh, to which he gave 
a ‘fair communion chaUce' (at. Lansdumee 
MS. 986, f. 104) ; from 9 Sept. 1696 was pre- 
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r'mi|irvnr^"niclie=st 0 i’, ■vrliPi’P lie i« nl’o said Price'*! nopUew, 'William LpwU (liiQi?- 
r have bpen ma^.ter of the horoital of St. 1667) [q. r.], master of the hospital of St. 
p^sg- -jras rector of Llanrhaiam-in-Mnch- Gross, 'vras his general legatee, 
nimt Denbighshire, from 1601 ; principal of [Gale's Antiq. of Winchester, p. 121 ; Land’s 

Hart HaU, Oxford, from 1604 to 1631 ; rector Tronbles and foals ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 368 sq. ; 
ifLanntoii Oxfordshire, ftom 1609; pre- Foster’s Alnmni; Eymer’s Feeders, xvii 358; 
^ndarv of ’Leighton Buzzard in Lincoln Hnaket’s Serinia Eeserata ; Fuller's Chnrch His- 
(•athet&al from 1621; and prebendary of tory.ri.819; Notes and Queries 8th ear. x. ill.] 
Vl'estminster from 1623. W. A. S. 

Williams, the lord keeper and dean of PEIOE or PETS, THOMAS 1686- 
Westminster, ■was Price’s countryman and 1632), captain and "welsh poet, eldest son 
liinOTon, and by his favour Price also acted of Dr. Ellis Price [q . t.], -was ' a gentleman 
sssub-de’an of thelVestminster chapter. He of plentiful fortune, -who follo-wed a seafar- 
was for a time a royal chaplain, although, ing life for many years. He joined expedi- 
according to Hacket, he never preached at tions both under Sa Walter Ealeigh and Sir 
court. By "Williams’s influence, too. Price Francis Drake. In one of his poems he states 
■jras employed as a commissioner to inquire lhatheBndCaptainWilliam]\lyddelton[q.v.] 
into the political and ecclesiastical condition and Captain Thomas Koet -were the first -who 
of lieland (EvinJB, Fmdera, xvii. 368 ; ‘drank’ (bmoked) tobacco in the streets of 
HiOKBT &nnia JReserata). ‘He came off London. This ■would be in 1386 (nTrjEB,H"Mf. 
■with praise by his majesty (James I) irith o/£nffland, ch. ili. ; Fazbholi, Tobacco, m, 
promise of advance.’ Both Williams and 60-1). Price was present at the camp at Tu- 
Land were credit ed with futile efforts to bury in 1588. He also fitted out a privateer 
secure Price further church preferment, at ms own expense and contributed to the de- 
Williams is said to have suggested his name feat of the Spanish Armada. Subsequently, 
for the bishopric of St. Asaph, and Land like- in conjunction with relotives and friends he 
wise according to Prynne, urged his claim to did some buccaneering work on the Spanish 
g Welsh bishopric. "When the archbishopric coast, but when they persisted in such prac- 
of Armagh was vacant in 1625, Williams is tices after peace was proclaimed they were 
said to have offended the Dulte of Bucking- warned by the English government and called 
ham by his persistence in recommending to severe account. 

Price. Price, however, thoimht Williams Thomas Price was lord of the manor of 
li^eworm in the matter, and^ after Ussher Yspytty leuan, and by many authorities he 
was chosen, ‘ Price did never show Williams is erroneously described as high sheriff of 
love, and the Church of England then or Denbighshire in 1609. His chief residence 
woiier lost the doctor’s heart ’ (Haoket). after the death of his father was Has lolyn. 

Price held his various benefices till hh but he had a seat also in the Isle of Bardsey, 
death on 13 Dec. 1631. He was buried six which he had built out of the ruins of the old 
days later in Westminster Abbey (Ohustub, monastery. 

Wesim. Mbeff Prynne, who de- Price and Captain William Myddelton 
nonneed him as ‘ an unpreaching epicure and are ranked by the author of ‘ Heraldry Dis- 
an Arminion,’ said that he died a papist, played’ amoi^ the fifteen gentlemen who 
Prynne charged Laud with treating IWee as fostered the literature of Wales during the 
a confldentifl friend despite his apostasy, eras of depression which followed the in- 
Laud replied ‘ that Price was more inward surrection of Owen Glendower. The literary 
■with another bishop [i. e. Williom^ who works of Thomas Price are in the British 
laboured his preferment more than I,’ and Museum. They form a large thick volume 
denied the reports of Ikiee’s apostasy {JEUme’s of prose and poetry, and are probably in his 
Masterpiece, reprinted in the Troubles and own hand'writing {Addit. MS. 14872). 
Triak-, see also Canterburies Doom, p^. 366). Prefacing the works is a valuable introdue- 
Before Price’s ftineral Williama, ns dean of tion descriptive of the contents, dated No- 
Westminster, doubtless from a ivish to em- vember 1736, from the pen of Le'wis Morris 
bsrrass his enemy Laud, called the pre- [q.v.] The chief moseworks are: 1. A British 
bendaries together, and told them that he mstory translated out of some Latin or Eng- 
had been with the sub-dean before his death, work until it reaches his own time. It 
that he left him on very doubtful terms about generally anees as to facts ■with that of 
religion, and consequently could not tell in Geoffrey of Monmouth, though ■yery different 
what form to bury him. Dr. Nowell, one of in style and much shorter. _ It is fuU of an- 
the senior prebendaries, performed the funeral glicisms conmon to this ^y in Denbighshire, 
ceremony in the presence of the whole chapter 2. ‘The British Expositor,’ a Welsh dic- 
(HEiLTir,.Er«»i. Unit, 1661, p. 74). tionary, older than that of Dr. Davies (1632), 
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flic flr?t puMiplicfl in "Welsh, and containing^ 
nianj' -words not in Dayies. O. ‘ The Art of 
T’oetry.’ 4. A list of contemporaries skilful 
in Brii ish poetry and other branches of learn- 
ing. The poems range oyer a period of forty 
or fifty years. Some bear dates between 1389 
and ]'6.32. Afew specimens haye been pub- 
lished in the ‘ Greal’ of 1805 and the ‘ 0am- 
hrian Quarterly;’ in the 'Cymmrodor’ of 
1^89 there appeared a striking satirical ode 
on ‘ Unprincipled Lawyers,’ and. a fewstanzns 
on yarions suhleots in the ' Ymofvn-\ dd ' of 
1891. 

Prys mamed, first, Margaret, daughter of 
William Gruffydd of Penrnyn in Oamarvon- 
.shire, by whom he had two .-ons, Ellis and 
Thomas, and one daughter; and, secondly, 
Jane, daughter of Robert William of Berth- 
ddu, by whom he had no issue. The younger 
son Thomas succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor of Ymytty leuan. The elder son 
Ellis died in 16K), and his father -wrote an 
elegy on him . EllU’s remains were interred in 
the same gra^e as his cousin's, WiUiam 
t irufiydd ot Penrhyn, near Conway. 

There is a portrait of Prys at (jloddaeth, 
the seat of Sir Roger Mostyn. 

[Acchaologia Ca-mhr. 18S6 p. 179, 1860 p. 
114, 1869 p. 9. 1874 p. 182: Hist, of Po-wys 
P<idog,ir. 102 ut seq. ; Calendars of Gwynedd; 
G-vreithiau Gwallter Mechain, i. 464-5, ii. 487 ; 
Paiiholt’s Tohacen, pp. 50, 61 ; Oambro-Briton.i. 
271 : Pennant's Tours in "Wales, iii. 442 et aeq.] 

R. J. J. 

PRICE, THOMAS (1599-1685), arch- 
bishop of Cashel, -n-as horn in London, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B. A. in 1623, M. A. in 1628, and 
was elected a fellow in 1626 (Torn), Gra- 
duates). 

Price was ordained hy William Bedell, 
and became archdeacon of Bedell’s diocese of 
Eilmore. He was consecrated bishop of Kil- 
dare in Christ Church, Dublin, on 10 March 
1600, and was translated to the archbishopric 
of Cashel on 20 May 1667. Ha was imbued 
■with the yie-ws of Bedell os to the impor- 
tance of making the Irish language that of the 
established church; he ordained some Trish- 
speaking ministers, and in 1678 he required 
service to be read in his cathedral fiom a 
folio GaedhUic prayer-hook presented to him 
hy Dr. Andrew Sail [q. v.] He encouraged 
Dr. Sah in his edition of the Irish Testa- 
ment, and had himself some acquaintance 
with the Irish language (Sail’s letter to 
Boyle). He died at Cashel on 4 Aug. 1665, 

["Ware's Antiquities and History of Ireland, 
fd. 1705; Cotton’b Fasti EccI.Hih. ; Anderson’s 
Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, 2nd 
edit. Edinburgh, 1830.] N. H. 


PRICE, THOMAS (1787-1818). 
historian, best known as ‘Camhnanawc' 
bora 2 Oct. 1787 at Penoaerelin in the parish 
of Llnnfihaiigel Bryn Pnhunn, Brecloiock 
was second son of Rice Price, vicar of 
Llan-wrthwl, Brecknock (d. 1810), and Mary 
Bowen, his wife. In I 8 O 0 he entered Brecon 
grammar school. There he attracted th,‘ 
notice of Theophilus Jones [q. y.], -who 
then engaged upon the second vohune of h« 
‘History of Breconsliire.’ His talent fir 
dra-wing was turned to good account in tl# 
iUnstration of this hook, and a lasting in- 
tpre.st in Welsh history was at the same 
time kindled in him. A letter to Jones, in 
which he described some Roman remains 
near Llandrindod, was printed in ‘ Arehso- 
logia,’ vol. xvii. On 10 March 1811 he -was 
ordained deacon, and licensed to the curacies 
of Llanyre and LlonfihangelHclygen in Had- 
noTshire. His ordination as priest (12 Sept. 
1812) -was soon followed (April 1813) hyhh 
removal to Orickhowel. Thence he served 
the parishes of Llangenny, Llanhedr Ystrad 
Yw, and Patrishow as curate-in-charge. To 
these were added in 181C the neighbouring 
arishes of Llangattog and Llanelly, In 
826 he received the vicarage of Llaufibangel 
Owmdu, augmented in 1839 by the ourai^of 
Tretower. Orickhowel, however, continued 
to be his home -until 1841, when he built 
himself a bouse ou the glebe loud at Cwmdn. 

Price first appeared as a Welsh -wiiter 
in 1824, when he contributed a series of 
papers on ‘The Celtic Tongue’ to ‘Sewn 
Gomer,’ under the name ‘ Oornhuanawc,' 
which became his recognised literary title. 
He was already known as a well-informed 
and eloquent speaker upon hardism andsimiht 
topics at eisteddfodau, and in 1824 he won 
a prize at Welshpool Eisteddfod for an essay 
upon the relations between Armorica and 
Britain. The Celtic connections of the Welsh 
interested him greatly, and during the next 
few years he travelled a good deal in Celtic 
countries. In 1820 he published ‘An Essay 
on the Physiognomy and Physiology of the 
present Inhabitants of Britain,’ in which he 
maintained against J ohn Pinkerton [q.v.] the 
doctrine of the single origin of the human 
race. 

In 1836 he commenced the great task of 
his lifi^ the compilation of a history of Wales 
in Welsh, ‘ Hanes Cymru ’ ^peered in foiu- 
teen ports, the first of -which was issued in 
the above year, the last in 1842, Price's 
desire to secure as great a degree of accuracy 
as possible led to long delays (Arehteohgia 
Cmnbrensis, 1st ser. iv. 148). A cumbrous 
and pedantic style and the absence of any 
constructive treatment of his material detract 
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friEi the merits of this work, hut it remained 
ht many years the moat trustworthy history 
ofWalL'. „ . , , . „ 

Price was an indefatigahle worker m all 
ffiOTements which appeued to his fervid 
intriotism. He took an active part in the 
fiandation of the Cymreigyddion, or 'Welsh 
Societv of Brecon (.1823), and that of Aber- 
-r ivenny (1833), sent regular communications 
to Welsh magazines, and corresponded with a 
liT's number of persons on Celtic topics. 
He* took an especial interest in the "Welsh 
(triple) harp, and through his exertions a 
si.hoolfor players of this instrument was for 
a time maintained at Brecon. In October 
1815 he won the prize of 80Z. offered at 
Abergavenny Eisteddfod for the best essay 
on the comparative merits of "Welsh, Irish, 
and Gaelic literature. In 1817 ha published 
a pamphlet (Llandovery) on ' The Geogra- 
phical Progress of Empire and Civilisation,’ 
an expansion of Berkeley’s theory that ‘west- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.’ 

Mce died on 7 Nov. 1818, and was buried 
at LlanUhangel Cwmdu. In 1854-6 his 
‘Literary Bemains’ were pnhlished at Llan- 
dovery, the second volume containing a hio- 
giaphy by Alias Jane "WilHams (Ysgafell), 
with many illustrative letters. To the first 
volume is prefixed a portrait, photographed 
fiomanoilpaintingatLlanover ; to the second 
a photograph of a bust executed by W. H. 
Thomas. 

[lateral; Bemains, Llandovery, 1851-Si 
liehaeoiogia Cambrensia, 1st ser. iv. 116-60.1 

J. E. L. 

PBICE, Sib HVEDALE (1747-1829), 
writer on ‘ the pictarusque,’ eldest son of 
kohert Price of Foxley in the parish of 
Yazor, nerefordahrre, by Sarah, oldest 
daughter of the first Lord Barrington, was 
bom in 1747. Hobert Price was a skilled 
musician and artist, and, while residing with 
some other Englishmen at Geneva in 1741, 
lUostrated with his drawings the ‘ Letter 
6om an English Gentleman, giving an 
account of the Glaciers,’ which come out in 
that year. Two characters of him — the first 
by R. N. A. Neville [q. v.], and the second 
by Benjamin Stillingneet "Tq. v.], who after 
1746 passed great part of his time at Foxley 
—are inserted in Coxe’s ‘Literary Life of 
StiUingfleet’ (i. 100-1, ii. 169-82). 

Uvedale, who came into a considerable 
fortune on the death of his father in 1701, 
was educated at Eton, and matriculated &am 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 18 Deo. 1763, but 
left without a degree. While at Eton he 
became friendly with Ohaades James Fox. In 
Jaauaiy 1761 they acted tc^ether in a play at 


Holland House, coutiuucd their friendship at 
Oxford, and iii the autumn of 1767 studied 
Italian together under a master at Florence. 
They journwed in company to Home, Venice, 
Turin, and (leueva, and in August 1768 paid 
a visit to Voltaire at Femey. Fox then 
returned to England, but Price traversed 
the finest parts ot Switzerland, and descended 
the Itliine to Spa {Memoira and t'oiresj>, of 
Jba,-, i. 27-9, 4(i-7). 

Pather and son made great improvements 
in the estate and gardens at Foxley. The 
chief labour of Uvedale was the coustriictiou 
of a charmiug ride of a mile and a half, 
through the woods to the point of ‘Lady 
Lift’ (Mukkat, Seiv/ordshire, 1694, ed. p. 
140). He opposed the system of Brown and 
Kent, arguing in favour of natural and pic- 
turesque beauty, and endeavouring to show 
that the fashionable mode of laying out 
pounds was ‘ at variance with aU the prin- 
ciples of landscape-painting, and with the 
practice of all the most eminent masters.’ 
These views were set out by Eichard Payne 
Knight [q. v.], his friend and neighbour, in 
‘ The Landscape, a didactic Poem. Addressed 
to Uvedale Price’ (1794; Sndedit. 1795), and 
by himself in ‘ An Essay on the Picturesq ue,’ 
1794. Humphrey Eepton acknowledged 
their merits in a comteous ' Letter toUvedale 
Price,’ 1794, but claimed beauty for ‘ the 
milder scenes that have charms for common 
observers,’ and Price replied with equal 
courtesy in ‘A Letter to H. Bepton' (1795; 
2nd edit. 1798) (Sir "Walter Scott in Quar- 
terly Seview, March 1828, p. 317). 

A new edition, with considerable additions, 
of the first volume of ‘ An Essay on the Pic- 
turesque ’ appeared in 1706, and was trans- 
lated into German at Leipzig in 1798 ; the 
second volume came out in 1798. A further 
edition of the complete work was issued in 
1810, in three volumes, and it included Bep- 
ton's letter to Price and his answer, as wml 
as a reprint of his ‘ Dialogue on the distinct 
Characters of the Picturesque and the Beau- 
tifiil’ (Hereford, 1801), in which Price com- 
bated tbs objections or Knight in the second 
edition of the poem of ‘ The Landscape,’ and 
criticised the opinions of Sir J oshua Reynolds 
and Burke on the beautiful. A long note in 
the second volume (pp. 383-406) or this edi- 
tion dealt with Knight’s remarks in the 
second edition of the 'Analytical Enquiry 
into Taste' on Price’s views relating to the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The best edition 
of ‘ &r Uvedale Price on the Picturesque ' was 
published at Edinburgh in 1842, ‘ wicli much 
original matter by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
[q. T.], and sixty illustrations by Montagu 
Stanley, B.S.A.’ 
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I’rice’si -views, were tet out in Tioudou’s 
' Encyclopfcdia of Gardening,* 183:^ edit. (pp. 
74-7), and they were criticised by William 
Marahall (174-3-1818) [q. v.lj by George 
Mason (^1735-1806) [q.v.] ; byThomas Green 
tbe younger (1769-1826) [q. v.]; and by 
Bugald Stewart in bis ‘Fbiloisopbical Essays ’ 
( Tf'orJi), r. 221-41, 276-6, 439-41, toI x. pp. 
cl-cliii). 

Scott, -when engagedin forming bis gardens 
at Abbotsford, studied tbe vroAs 01 Fnce. 
and wrote of bim in the * Quarterly Review * 
that be* bad converted tbe age to bis views.’ 
llr. Farr praised bim for tbe elegance of bis 
Ecbolarahip and tbe purity of bis stvle. Ma- 
thias, bowever,in the 'Furauits of Literature ’ 
(second dialogue, line 49), sneered at tbe 
writings of Frice and Knight, who 

Grounds by neglect improve. 

And banish use, for n iked natarc's love. 

Frice enteitaincd many visitora at bis 
country seat, among whom -were Sheridan 
end bis first wife, Fitzpatrick, and Samuel 
Rogers. Wordsworth visited him at Fo.vley 
in 1810 and 1827, and on the first occasion 
condemned tbe pkce as wanting variety, and 
deficient in tbe ‘ relish of humanity,’ 

Frice served as sberift' of Herefordshire 
in 1793, and, as a lifelong friend of the lead- 
ing whin, was created a baronet on 12 Feb. 
1828. His eyesight was injured by a blow 
ill 1816, but when eighty years old be was 
* all life and spirits, and as active in ranging 
about bis woods as a settei'-dog ’ (Kkisht, 
Life 0 / Worisncortli, iii. 130). He died at 
Foxley on 14 Sept. 1829. lie married, on 
23 April 1774, Lady Caroline Carpenter, 
youngest daughter of George, first earl of 
Tyruonnel. She died on 16 July 1826, aged 
72, leaving one son and one daughter 
(cf. HueHES, Windior Forest, pp. 232, 244). 

The other works of Frice were: 1. 'An 
Account ofthe Statues, Pictures, andXemples 
of Greece ; translated from Fausanias,’ 1780. 
2. 'Thoughts on tbe Defence of Property/ 
1797. 3. ‘ An Essay on tbe Modem Pronun- 
ciation of Cheek and Latin,' printed, but not 
published, at Oxford in 1827 ; he ' anticipated 
some modem changes/ urging ‘that our 
system of pronouncing the ancient languages 
is at variance -with the principles and es- 
tabliehed rules of ancient prosody and tbe 
practice of tbe best poets.’ Price contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘Annals of Agriculture/ 
and was one of the committee for inspecting 
models for public monuments (Biogr, Diet. 
1 ^ 16 ). 

Price was a very entertaining letter-'writer; 
long and amuamg missives firam him are in 
Miss Berry's ‘Journals/ ii. 67-9, 628-9 (en- 


cdiwing an ode on tbe buruLng of Moscoit-i 
647-9 ; iii. 8-9 ; Olayden’s ‘ Samuel Eozers 
and bis Contemporaries/ passim, and tl.= 
‘ Works ’of Dr, Parr, i. 618-21, viii. 110-20 
(cf. E. H. Bab-eub, Anecdotes, ii. 36, anj 
Memorials of C. J. Foj,', i. 46-7). Severd 
other letters from bim to Barker were sold 
bv that needy writer to Pickering in Auau.t 

IS39. ^ 


Sir Joshua Ileynolds painted a portrait of 
Lady Caroline ftice in November 1787, mi 
Sir Thomas La-wrence painted Frice himself; 
These portraits, and portraits of several other 
members of tbe family, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson on 6 May 1898, the pelab 
ing of Sir Joshua Beynolds fetching 8,885f. 


[Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 237, 1826 pt. ii. p. 9, 
1829 pt. ii. p. 274; Foster's Alumni Oxon.| 
Felton's Portraits of Authors on Gardening, pr| 
191-200; Dunciimb's Hereford, 1892 vul., pj] 
191-7; Knight’s Coleoitou Memoruls, i. Uy[ 
ii. 133-5, 190-2, 215; Ballantyne's Voltaire, p! 
291 : Dyce’s Table-talk of Rogers, np. 76, 
111-15, 245; Clayden's Rogers and hu Con' 
temporaries, i. 47-8, 405; Coxe's StiUineflut, 
i. 73-81, 97-9, 126, 161, 169; Walpole’s Crate, 
spondeuce, ed. Cunningham, iii. 374, ix. 467; 
Taylor's Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 512; WotL 
% Orth’s Works, ed. Knight, iii. 46-7.] 'W. P. C. 

PRICE, WILLIAM (1697-1610), ivins, 
one of the Prices of Denbighshire, matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, ou 16 Oct, 
1016, aged 19. He graduated B.A. andhlA. 
on 21 June 1619, and B.D. on 14 June 1628 
Taking holy orders, be was, on 26 Sept. 1621, 
elected tbe first reader in moral pbilosoj^y on 
the foundation of Thomas White. On 'Hate’s 
death in April 1624 Price pronounced his fu- 
neral oration, which was included in ‘ Soholu 
Moralis Philosophise Oxon. inFuneieWbiti 
puUata/ Oxford, 1624, In 1630 Price joked 
in a protest to lire king on technical munda 
against the appointment of Bishop Laudas 
chancellor of CHford {Cal. jS£atePapera,Dom. 
1629-31, p. 241). He wasinstituted onlOFeh. 
1631 to the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire, where he died in 1646, and was buried 
in tbe church. He married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Robert Vaughan [q. v,] of Hengwit, 
tbe antiquary. 

A contemporary Wilmaji Pbice (i, 
1666), born in London, delivered before the 
lord m^or and aldermen at St. Paul's, 
Govent Garden, in 1642 a ‘ spittle aermon,’ 
afterwards printed. He became pastor of 
a presby tenon ebnreb at Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, and was chosen one of the Westmk- 
Bter divines. He served on one of the com- 
mittees^ and took considerable part in the 
dkcuBaious. BA was called from London on 
9 Aug. 1618 by tbe presby terian or reformed 
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LliurrhofArnffterdani, and remainedits pastor 
Tiiitil his death in July 1666. He was author 
of two 'ermons (1646 and 1660), and of : 
]. ‘Janitor Aninife, or the Soule’sPorter to 
laKt out sinne and to keepe out sinne: a 
Treatise of the Fenreof God,’ London, 1638, 
firo. 2. ' Triumphus Sapientiie : seu con- 
cione's aliquiB in selecta TheologisB capita,’ 
i^e.. Amsterdam, 1656, 12mo. 

fl'Di the elder Price ste: Wood's Athen® 
Orun. ii. 352; Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 365, 388, 
SS9; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714); La 
Ktre’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 522; Wood’s 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. 
(tatch, ii. 873; Williams's Emineat Welsh- 
rien, p. 433. For the younger Price see his 
Works; Hitchell's Minntss of the Westminster 
A»embly, and his Hist, of the same, xviii. 146, 
isj; Steven’s Scottish Church, Rotterdam, p. 
‘>70 Wagendar’s Amsterdam, vii. 606.] 

C. F. S. 

PRKIB, WILLIAJVIjthe elder (d. 1732), 
class-painter, was a pnpil of Henry G^les 
[q- glass-painter at York, and his im- 
mediate successor and most able scholar 
ia the art. Ha drst gained some fame by a 
n indow representing the ‘ Nativity of Christ,’ 
punted ml696 from the desirosofSii James 
Thornhill [q. v.] for Christ Ohiuoh, Oxford. 
In 1700 he painted the great east window 
lor the chapel of Merton College in the same 
nniversity, and in 1703 ‘ The Life of Cludst,’ 
in six compartments, for the same chapel. 
Price’s work, wkich was mainly in enamelled 
glass, had some merit, although it lacked 
strength and durability, and was marred by 
an excessive use of yellow glass. Price died 
in 1733. 

JosHiTA Peiob (j®. 1716-1717), glass- 
painter, brother and feUow-pupil of the above, 
also worked at Oxford, where he repaired 
the windows in Queen’s OoUege Chapel 
originally painted in 1518, and mutilated by 
the puritans during the civil wars. In 1716 
he painted ‘ The Holy Family ’ for the same 
chapel, and in 1717 repaired the windows W 
Van Linge there and at Christ Church. Hie 
also pdnted the chiaroscuro figures of 
prophets and apostles in the chapel of Mag- 
dolen College. 

WiLLiAU Fbicb, the younger (d, 1766), 
glass-painter, son of Joshua Price, also 
attained some celebrity as a gloss-painter. 
At New College, Oxford, he filled the win- 
do^ with several pieces of stained glass, 
minted by artists of the Bubens school in 
Flanders, and acquired by Price there. These 
he repaired and supplemented to a large ex- 
tent with glass of his own paintii^. In 17S3 
and 1735 Price was employed to nU eome of 
the windows of Westminatei- Abbey at the 


j national expense. He painted ' The GenC- 
I alogy of (Christ ’ for the chapel at Win- 
chester College, 'The Herbert Family’ for 
a closet at Wilton House, ' The Besurrec- 
tion ’ for the bishop’s palace at Gloucester, 
and executed several works in mosaic for 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill - j^ice 
died a bachelor, in Eirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, London, on 16 July 1766. The 
works of the Price family are of considerable 
interest with regard to the history of glass- 
painting in En^and, 

^Winston’s Memoirs of the Art of (rlass- 
painting ; Westlake's Hist, of Design in Fainted 
Glass, Tol. iv. ; Dallauay's Hist, of the Arts in 
England; Walpole's Anecd. of Fainting; Davies’s 
Walks through the Oity of York.} L. C. 

PBIOE, WILLIAM (1780-1830), orien- 
talist, bom at Worcester in 1780, is said to 
have been a captain in the East India Com- 
ply; but this is appm-ently a confusion 
with a contemporarv William Price, who 
entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, became lieutenant in the oth native 
regiment in Bengal on 1 Feb. 1607, captain 
11 July 1823, and major 32 April 1^1, Be- 
fore 1815 he was appointed assistant-pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Mahratta in 
the military college at Fort William, and in 
1824 was professor of Hindnstonee. He re- 
tired on 20 May 1834 (Hast India Inatt, 
1800-34 ; Dodwbll and Miles, Indian Army 
Zista). Another William Price (d. 1835), 
commander B.N., fought at the battle of 
1 June 1794, and subsequently saw mneh 
active service (United Service Journal, No- 
vember 1836,* Gent. May. 1835 ii. 656,670- 
671, 1837 i. 446). 

The orientalist was in 1810 appointed as- 
sistant seoretary and interpreter to the em- 
bassy of Sir Gore Ouseley [jL-t.] to Persia 
in 1811-12. Price kept a diary, and made 
hundreds of drawings, both of landscapes 
and buildings, and deciphered many cunei- 
form inscriptions. On his return to England 
he devoted nimself to literary pursiuts, and 
taught oriental tongues at the seminarv of 
his Iriend, Alexander H umphreys, at Nethe^ 
stone House, near Worcester. He setup a pri- 
vate printin^presB in his house, and hecsme a 
member of we Boyal Society of London and 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. He died in 
June 1880. 

Price published : 1. ‘ Dialogues Persans, 
composSs pour I’autenr par Mirza Saulih de 
Obiiaz,’no date or place, published, with 
an ^glish translation, Worcester, 1822, 
4to ; and agrain as part iii. of 2. ‘ AGrammor 
of the Three Principal Oriental Languages, 
Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic, on a 
Plan entirely new/ &c., Loudon, 1823, 4to, 
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S. 'A Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
tahen iu India and Persia; also a Disserta- 
tion upon the Antionities of Persepolis,’ 
London, 1823, fol. Only one volume was 
pnhlished of this edition, hut a second 
edition contained 4, ' Elements of Sanskrit, 
or an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongues,’ 
Worcester, 1827, 4toi London, 1832; illus- 
trated by Price’s own drawings. 6. ‘A new 
Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, 
issued under the auspices of the East In^ 
Company,’ London, 1826. 6. ‘HusnooDil, 
or Beauty and Heart: an AUegoty,' Persian 
and English, translated by Price, London, 
1828, 4to ; dedicated to the Eoyol Asiatic 
Society. 7. ’Hindu and Hindoostanee Se- 
lections,’ from which copious material was 
drawn for the ' Chants populaires de I’Inde ’ 
of M. Gorcin de Passy (Taris, 1860], 8ro. 

[Workb above mentioned; Biographie ITni- 
verselle (Suppl.); Annual Begister, ISiiO, p. 
288.] 0. P. S. 

PBICHAED, mCHARDS, or RHIS- 
lART, EVAN (1770-1832), Welsh poet, 
usually called ‘ leuon Lleyn,’ horn in 1770, 
was sou of Richard Thomas Evan of Ty 
hlawr in the parish of Bryn Croes, Camor- 
vonshire, and his wife Maia Siarl (Charles). 
Both his mother and her father, Sioxl Marc, 
were writers of Welsh verse. Evan began 
life as a schoolmaster at Llan Gian, near his 
home; he afterwards kept school at Llan 
Ddeiniolen in the same county. In 1703 his 
arents emigrated to America, whereupon he 
ecame an excise of&cer, and until 1812 lived 
chiefly in England. La the latter year he re- 
turned to Ty Mawr, then occupied by his 
uncle, Xiewis Siarl, and for the rest of his life 
conducted a travelling school in the neigh- 
houriw parishes. He married his couw, 
Mary Robert Thomas, by whom he had three 
chiluen, and died on 14 Aug. 1832. 

Prichard was a versatile writer in all 
forms of Welsh verse. He wrote much for 
the periodicals of his time, and edited the 
( Eurgrawn,’ of which some numbers appeared 
at Carnarvon in 1800. His best known poems 
are the ‘ Ode on Belshazzar’s Feast,’ that on 
the massacre of the bards, and the trtmsla- 
tion of 'The Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ A 
collected edition of his verse was published 
under the title 'Oaniadau leuan Lleyn’ at 
Pwllheli in 1878. 

[Williams's Eminent Welshmen; Foulkes's 
Enwogion Cymrn ; Enwogion Lleyn, by 0. J, 
Roberts (Sarn, 1884},] j. E, L, 

FRIOHAy), JAMES COWLES (1786- 
1848), physician and ethnologist, was horn 
at Ross, Herefordshire, on 11 Feh. 1766. 


His father was a cultivated man, of grait 
poetical imagination, and both pareuts^tti 
members of the Society of Friends. H 
was educated at homo, learning Prenc'T 
Italian, and Spanish. On his fathers remoui 
to Bristol he came into contact with tb 
natives of difterent countries who visited 
the port, and thus gained an unusual know- 
le^e of modern Greek and Spanish. Iq 
18(^ he became a student of medicine in 
Bristol, and afterwards at St. Thomaa'e 
Hospital, In 1806 he attended classes at 
Edinburgh, and anthropological investigs- 
tions soon absorbed much of his attentros. 
He graduated M.D. in Edmhurgh in 180^' 
choosing for the subject of his thesis 'De 
Humaui Generis Vanetate,’ He afterwords 
resided for a year at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1810 Prichard began to ]^ractise medi- 
cine in Bristol. But he comhmed with the 
doily routine of his profession a profound 
study of ethnology, which bore fruit in 1313 
in the publication of his ‘ Researches as to 
the Physical History of Man’ (2nd edit. 
2 vols. 1826), an expansion of his Edinburgh 
thesis. In tlus volume he contended thattb 
colour of the negro’s skin was not the result 
of the long-continued action of the sun: that 
our first parents were black, and that the 
whiteskiuwas due to the influence of civilna- 
tion. Absorbed as Prichard was in anthro- 
pological studies, his practice grew. Hefieely 
prescribed hlood-lettmg, and often practised 
It on himself as a cure mr headache, to wlM 
he was long subject. In after years he was 
frequently in request as a consultant by 
ractitioners at a distance. On 11 Aug. 
811 he was dected physician to St. Peters 
Hospital, Bristol, and on 29 Feh. 1814 phy- 
sician to the Bristol Infirmary. He lecturm 
on ‘physiology, pathology, and the practice 
of physic,’ aim wrote aitidleB on purely 
medical subjects, such as epilepsy and fever. 
In 1810 he found time to publish ‘An Analy- 
sis of Egyptian Mythology,’ iu which he 
traced the early connection between the 
Hindus and the Egyptians, and made publie 
his hieroglyphic mphahet. Ohampollion’s 
‘ Precis’ of the latter was not puhlisued till 
1824 Prichard’s deep interest in E^t led 
to a friendship between him and ^ Che- 
valier Bunsen, to whom he afterwards de- 
dicated his ‘ Natural Histo^ of Man.’ A 
German translation of his Egyptiaji hock 
appeared in 1837. 

In 1822 he issued his ‘ Treatise on Dise^ 
of the Nervous System,’ part i. comprising 
convulsive and maniacal aneotious; nomore 
was published. It was based on the ezp^ 
rience he had gained during ten years at St. 
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Pit .'oHospitjI. Among liis patients there 
many lunatioe, irhose maladies espe- 
cially interested him. But this book gave 
rs indication of those new and striking oon- 
clitioiis respectmg insanity which he deve- 
1 loed later. An invitation to write an article 
on insanitv in the ‘ Cyclopaidia of Practical 
Jledicine ’ led him to pursue the snWeet, and 
to publish in I8O0 his ‘ Treatise on Insanity 
ond other Disorders affecting the Mind.’ 
ipiiis was long the standard work on this 
|]mnchofme£cine. Its leading interest lies 
in the asaertion— in contradiction to the Msi- 
fion Prichard had previously assumed— of 
the existence of a distinct disease of ‘moral 
irsanity.’ This malady Prichard claims to 
have been the diet to recognise and ^scribe. 
He Eought to prove that moral insanity 
nos a morbid coufdtion, not necessarily the 
concomitant or outccme of mental dieotdsr 
w incapacity fee library af Medicine, ed. 
Tweedie, ii. IIO)- Ha pointed out that there 
are patients tnuy insane and irreaponaihle, 
nho suffer &om moral defect or derange- 
meat, without such an amount of inteUeo- 
tool disorder as would be legally recognised 
cither in a court of law or for the purpose 
of certification. He showed that madness 
efien consisted 'in a morbid perversion of 
the natural feelings, a&ctians, inclinationa, 
temper, habits, moral drspositions, and natu- 
ral unpulsea, without any remarkable dis- 
order 01 defect of the intellect or knowing 
aad reasoning faculties, and particularly 
without any meene illurion or haUncina- 
&n’ (Treatiee on Intamty, p. 6). In face 
of the generally accepted view of the soli- 
darity of the mental functions, the difficulty 
of accepting Prichard’s doctrine is, from a 
poychouigical point of view, not inoonsidei- 
able. But despite the warm contests that 
have taken place in regard to Prichard’s 
conclusion among hath lawyers and physi- 
cians, his position has been confirmed by 
sabs^nent observers, and is accepted by 
lesdirig scientific men in Europe and the 
United States. Esquirol, who at &8t op- 
posed Prichard’s views, was obliged, os hs 
soon admitted, ' to submit to the authority of 
facts ’(Dss Maladies Me/ntdea, 1838, ii, 98). 
Herbert Spencer has acknowledged hie belief 
in moral insanity, which he does not conmder 
ineconmlable with his w^-known theories 
of psychology. Prichard’s study of moral in- 
Ecmly induce him to prepare, in 1643, a 
wik specially intended to mdicate its bear- 
iig on legal questions, under the title ‘ On 
the Different Forma of IneanitT in rela- 
tion to Jurisprudence, designed for the use 
of persons concerned in legal questions re- 
garding uneouudness of mind.’ 


Still pursuing his anthropological re- 
eeatches, Prichu^ stated his chief results in 
his ‘ Natural History of Man,' which ap- 
peared in 1643. It comprised inquiries into 
the modifying influence of physical and 
moral agencies on the di&ient tribes of the 
human family. He dwelt forcibly on the 
innumerable points of resemblance between 
man and the lower animals. He observed 
that ‘ to many parsons it will appear para- 
doxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul 
to the inferior tribes in the creation ; yet it 
is ffiffieult to discover a valid argument that 
limita the possession of an immaterial prin- 
ciple to man.’ He inqniied whether man 
has not received, in addition to bis mental 
sagacity, a principle of accommodation, by 
whichns becomes fitted to occupy the whole 
earth, and to modify the agencies of the 
dements upon himself Admitting that this 
is the case, he asks whether thsse agencies 
do not also modify him. There exists, how- 
ever, the alternative opinion— that mankind 
is made up of races dii^i^ from each other 
from the beginning of their existence. The 
main offiect of Prichard’s work was to deter- 
mine which of these views was the better en- 
titled to assent. His conclusion was very 
decided that ‘we are entitled to draw con- 
fidently the conclusion that all human races 
ore of one species and one family’ (p, 546), 
Prichard’s conclusion is that ganerimy held 
by ethnologists of the present day. 

Between 1886 ond 1^7 he hro^ht out, in 
five volumes, ‘ Beseaiches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,’ and in 1855 appeared 
a fourth edition of his ‘Natural History of 
Man,’ 2 vols. In the words of Professor 
Tylor of Oxford, Prichard’s work as an an- 
thropologist is admirable: and it is carious 
to notice how nowadays the doctrine of de- 
velopment rehabilitates his discussion of the 
races of man as varieties of one species. 
We may even heat more of his theory that ' 
the originally dark-complexianed human 
race piwuced, under the infioences of civi- 
lised life, the white man, Prichard’s merit 
as the j^ologist who first proved the posi- 
tion of Hsltic languages as a branch of the 
Indo-Eunmean }m not met with due recog- 
nition ; Adolphe Pictet, who made hfe repu- 
tation by a tatfee on the same pint, did 
not phiM it until after Priohaid’s results 
on this topic had appeared in the ‘ Eastern 
Origin of toe Celtic Nations,’ IBSl (ed. B. 0. 
Latoam, 1867). 

In an address before the Ethnological So- 
dety of London on 22 June 1847, ‘ On, the 
Belations of Ethnology to other Branches 
of Knowledge,’ Prichard asserted the im- 
portance of etlmology as a science, and oi- 
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gued — ^vainl} at the time — that the Biitish 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
ought to acknowledge its value by allotting 
its treatment to a distinct section at its an- 
nual meetings. In this address his views on 
the unity of the human race were finally 
summed up. ‘ The farther we explore the 
various paths of inquiry which lie open to 
our researches, the greater reason do we find 
for believing that no insurmountable line of 
separation exists between the now diversified 
races of men, and the greater tho proba- 
bility, judging alone from such data as we 
possess, that ml mankind are descended from 
one family.’ 

I’richard was made a commissioner in 
lunacy in 184fi, and from that time till his 
death resided in London. He died, on 23 Dec. 

1848, of rheumatic fever and pericarditis. 
He was at the time president of the Ethno- 
logical Society. He was also fellow of the 
llojal Society, corresponding member of the 
National Institute of France and of the 
French Academy of Medicine, and had re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine by 
diploma from the unh ersity of Oxford in 1835. 

I*richard married, on 28 Feb. 1811, Anne 
Maria Estlin, sister of John Bishop Estlin 
[q.v.], and daughter of John Prior Estlin 
[q. V.], at whose house he frequently met 
Southey and Coleridge. Ho left issue. 

As an investigator into both mental science 
and anthropology], Prichard ranks very high. 
Had he not divided his energies between 
tile two subjects, he would doubtless have 
achieved results in one of them that would 
have entitled him to a place among the 
greatest of men of science. Of excep- 
tional mental capacity, Prichard possessed a 
good memory and a strong philosophical 
tendency, and was able to undertake the 
moat strenuous mental labour. His expres- 
sion of countenance was singularly bene- 
volent, and he was free from all feeling of 
professional rlvoby. 

His works, besides those noticed, were: 
'A Heview of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin- 
ciple,’ London, 1829, Svo ; ' On the Treat- 
ment of Hemiplegia, and particularly on an 
important Hemedy in eome Diseases of the 
Brain’ (‘Medical Gazette,’ 1831, and Biitish 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Bristol, 1836) ; ‘ On the Extinction of some 
Varieties of the Human Bace ’ (British As- 
sociation, Birmingham, 1839). 

[Memoir of Dr. Fiicbard by Dr. Hodgkin, 
read before the Ethnological Society of London 
on 28 Feb. 1819; Memoir read before the meet- 
ing of the Bath and Bristol Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, March 

1849, by Dr, J, A Symonds ('Journal,’ 16J0, 


vol. ii.) ; MiscelUnies, by John Addin^on ^ 
monds, M.D., edited by his son, 1871 ; Frieh^m 
and Symonds in especial relation to Mentil 
Science, by Dr. Hack Tuke, M.D., 1861 m- 
form.ition kindly given by Dr. E. B. Tylorl 

D. H.t 

PEIOHAED, EHYS or IIIOE 
1644), Welsh religious poet, born in 167!} 
was the eldest son of David ap Eichard of 
Llandovery, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
John ap Lewis of Cwrt Newydd, Cardigan- 
shire. At the age of eighteen he entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, whence he graduated 
BA,, on 26 J une 1602, and M.A. in 1^. 
He had already (25 April 1602) been 
dained priest at Witham, Essex, and on 
6 Aug. 1602 he received from Bishop Endd 
the vicarage of Llandingad and the chapehy 
of Llanfair ar y Bry u,vv hioh together form the 
living of Llandoveiy. He possessed consldt^ 
able private property, and lived, not at the 
vicarage, but m his own mansiou of ‘ Neuadd 
Newydd’ (New HaE), which is stiU shoim 
in the town. Through the influence prohablv 
of Sir George Devereux of Llwyn y brain, he 
became chaplain to the young Earlof Esser, 
and received the primate’s authority to hold, 
as a nobleman's chaplain, the rectory of 
Llanedi^ Oaimarthenshire, in conjunction 
with lus vicarage. He was instituted to 
Llouedi on 19 Nov. 1613, and on 17 May 
1614 received a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Brecon. In October 1026 he wae 
appointed chancellor of the diocese of St 
David’s and rector of Llawhaden, Pemhioke- 
shire. 

Prichard was on earnest and eloqumt 
preacher, _ who, wMe a conformist and a 
royalist in politics, was profoundly in- 
fluenced by puritan ideals. He attachtd 
the frivoEty and Ecentiousness of his age, 
and, finding, as he teEs us, that set preach- 
ing did little good, whEe a snatch of song 
was alw^s bstened to, threw his teaching 
into longh, popular verse, which, despite its 
literary shortcomings, gained him a hearing. 
His stanzas, written in the colloquial Webb 
of the district, were everywhere quoted, and 
his fame spread throughout Wales. So popu- 
lar was he as a preacher that on many occa- 
sions he was forced to speak in the open an, 
and this, it is supposed, was made the occa- 
sion of complaint against bim in an eccle- 
siastical court. Two of his compositions, a 
‘Pr^er in Adversity’ and a ‘Thanksgiving 
for Deliverance from the hands of Enemies^ 
{Canwyll y (^mry, Llandovery edit. Nos. 
xcix, c), appear to have reference to some 
incident of this kind. 

On the outbreak of the oivE war Pridhaid 
attacked the parEamentory party in Us 
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Miilhd on tlie llebellion ui the Year 1041’ 
Ilf/. No. Llandovery edit.), and con- 

t-iiiiited liberally to the mamtenance of the 
r^uist intereot in the district. A letter 
li>, luvAever, been preserved, in which he 
t j nplain') of the excessive taxation, amount- 
nu 11 one year to iOOf., imposed umn him 
1 i the ling’s officers. Prichard died before 
tlie tnd of 1644, and was buried in Llandin- 
f id c'lurch. He had by his wife Gwenllian 
ono tluld, l^muel. 

None of Prichard’s poems were ]^abliahed 
during his lifetime, in 1646 a lew were 
j-iinted from manuscri^s then in the pos- 
i. ssion of Evan Pugh (Pren Teg), one of the 
near’s parishioners ; a second instalment ap- 
peared in 1658. In 1670, Stephen Hughes, 
a nonconformist preacher, obtained permiv 
rfon to publish a third part, and in 1672 he 
followed this up by reprinting the three 
parts already issued, _ together with a fourth 
and a versa introduction of his own. Adopt- 
ing a title which occurred in one of the 
poems, Hughes entitled the whole hook ‘ Oan- 
uyll y Cyinry ’ (The Welshmen’b Oandle_). 
A further edition h^ Hughes appeared in 
1631 (London) ; this was succeeded hy a 
number of Shrewsbury editions (1714, 1721, 
172o, 1740, 1766), some of which contained 
many spurious additions. In 1770 Ehys 
Thomas of Llandovery printed an entirely 
new edition (with the uternative title ‘ Y 
Sereu Forea,’ i e. The Morning Star), rejecting 
the Shrewsbury additions and adding a large 
number of poems from what were believed 
to be the author's manuscripts. A brief bio- 
graphical notice was prefixed. Further edi- 
tions appeared at Carmarthen in 1776,1798, 
and l808; in 1841 a complete edition with 
explanatory notes and a full bio^aphy of 
I’cichard was published at Llandovery by 
Professor Sees of Lampeter, and subse- 
q^uently reprinted in 1858 and 1867. Selec- 
tions of the vicar’s verse were also issued by 
Griffith Jones (1683-1761) [q. v.], Llan- 
ddowror, in 1749 and 1768, and a translation 
into English by WiUiam Evans of Llaw- 
haden in 1771 (Carmarthen). 

There is a tradition that his granddaugh- 
ter on his death employed a servant for two 
days m the task of boiuiug his moauscripts. 
According to Wood, Prichard translated 
some books into Welsh, and also wrote upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Some of his ser- 
mons survived ; an abortive proposal to print 
them was made by Bhys Thomas in 1770. 

[Life in Uandovery editions of Canwyll y 
CJynuy; Wood's Athenie Oxon. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. lSOO-1714 ; Archsologia Gambrenais, tth 
spr. 1878, ix. 287 ; Llyfeyddiseth y Cymiy ; 
KlIsous Bull, 1714, p. 476.] J. E L. 


PEIOBJ3, llOBEKT 1609-1698), en- 
graver, was a pupil of Wenceslaus Hollar 
[q. V.], and kept a shop for prints and maps 
in 'VSnUtecrosb Street, Ciipplegate, London, 
durmg the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Here he published some important 
aichitectural works, mostly translated from 
the French, and illustrated with en^avings 
by himself. These were : 1. ‘ A new Treatise 
of Architecture according to Vitruvius,' 
from the French of Julien Mauclerc, 1669 
(other editions in 1670, 1676,andl699). 2.*A 
new Book on Architecture, wherein is re- 
presented Forty Figures of Gates and Arches 
triumphant, &c. &c.,by Alexander Frandne, 
Florentine ... set forth hy Robert Pricke 
> . . 1669 ' (with a portrait of Fioncini). 
S. ‘The Art of Fair Buildup, wherein are 
Augmentations of the newest Buildings made 
in France, by the Designs and Ordering of 
P. le Muet, and others, published by BoWt 
Pricke,’ 1670 (findedit. 1675). 4. ‘ Perspective 
Practical, or a plain . . . method of . . . 
representmg all things to the eye at a dis- 
tance, by the exact Buies of Art. . . . By 
a Religious Person of the Society of Jesus, a 
Parisienp.Duhreuil]. Faithfulh translated 
out of French and illustrated with 160 copper 
cuts, set forth in English W E. Pricke,' 1672 
(2nd edition, 1098). 6. ‘The Ornaments of 
Architecture, containing Compartments, 
Mantlings, Foldinge, Festones, &c., &c. . . . 
with some Desi^for Carving and Painting 
of eminent Coamies. . , . Oontaining Fifty 
Copperplate Prints ; collected out of the 
Works of several eminent Masters, and set 
forth hy Robert Pricke,’ 1674. A few etch- 
ings of shipping, &c., were also executed hy 
Pneke. 

[Diet, of Architecture •, Lowndes's Bibl. Miui. ; 
Brit. Hub. Cat.] L, C, 

PEIOKET, ROBERT (JL 1603), poet, 
saw soma military service in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and afterwards sought a precarious 
livelihood as a verse-writer and pamphleteer 
against the catholics. His earliest produc- 
tion he describes as a * Love Song ’ on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, but it does not 
appear to have been printed (Times Ana- 
tomie). His first extant publiwtion was a 
prose tract, pane^ising Queen Elizabeth 
and James I, and denouncing the pope and 
papists. It wss entitled 'Unto . , . his 
^vereign Lord Tfing James a poor Subject 
sendeth a Souldier’s Resolution,’ London 
(by John Windet for Walter Barre), 1608. 
It was dedicated to the king, to whom 
Pricket presented a copy in person (Brit. 
Mua. and Bodleian Library). There fol- 
lowed in verse ' A Souldier's Wish unto the 
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(Sovereign Lord King JnmL'.-/ 4to, luOS (^by 
John llan&ou), witb eome lines at tbe 
close dedicated to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don and his brethren (Brit. Mus. and Bod- 
leian). In 1604 Pricket secured a wider fame 
by a poetic tribute to the memory of the 
second Earl of Essex, called ‘ Honors Fame 
in Triumph riding. Or the Life and Heath 
of the late Honourable Earle of Essex,’ Lou- 
don (by K. B. for Roger Jackson), 1004, 4to. 
It was dedicated to the Earls of Southamp- 
ton and Hevonshire and 'SVilliam, Lord 
Knollys. A copy of the rare volume is in 
the Bodleian Libraiy, and it was reprinted 
in Dr. f-rrosart’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ Pricket re- 
ferred with satisfaction to tbe disgrace of 
Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh, but the jpise 
he bestowed on Essex led to his imprison- 
ment by order of the privy council. lie 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, who soon pro- 
cured his release, and he sought to atone for 
his offence in ‘ Times Anatomie. Contain- 
ing the poore Man’s Plaint, Britton’s Trouble 
and her Triumph, the Pope’s Pride, Rome’s 
Treasons, and her Destruction. Made by 
Robert Pricket, a Souldier,’ London (by 
George Eld), 1606, 4to. This was dedicated 
to the privy council. The first part had been 
written in 1604 ; it is a bitter attack on the 
catholics. The volume is throughout in 
heroic verse, and concludes with 'a song re- 
joicing for our late deliverance from the Gun- 
powder Plot,’ in six stanzas. Pricket’s pro- 
testant zeal steadUy increased, and in 1607 he 
sent forth not only ‘The Jesuits Miracles, or 
New Popish "Wonders,’ 4to,n diatribe inverse 
against Garnet and jparsons, with Garnet’s 
portrait on the titls'^age, but also a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The Lord Coke his Speech 
and Charge, with a Diacoverie of the 
Abuses and Corrumions of Officers,’ London, 
(by N. ButterY ^ the dedication to the 
latter, signed ‘R. P.’ and addressed to Coke’s 
father-in-law, the Eoil of Exeter, Pricket de- 
scribed himself as ‘ a poore, despised, pouertie- 
Btricken, hated, scorned, and vnxespected 
souldier,’ and r^esented the pages that fol- 
low as a foithM report of a charge given 
by Coke to the grand jury at the Norwich 
a'-sizes on 4 Aug. 1606. But Pricket, al- 
though he seems to have heard Coke driver 
his darge, only embodied a few vague re- 
minisceuces, and is himself responsible for 
the tract, which is mainly an intemperate 
vilification of the catholics. Coke repudiated 
any share in the volume in the preface to 
the seventh part of his ‘ Reports ’ (^otea and 
Queries, 1st ser. viii. 376, 483-4). 

About the same period Pricket, according 
to his own account, took holy orders. Cue 
‘Robert Prickett, A.M.,’was curate of St. 


Botolph, Aldgate, iii the spring of if,]7 
(NiiMuoUHi, JJioccao of Zjoixdon, i. 91tij, 
author obtained some preferment in Irelanl 
whence he was driven by the rebellion of 
1641. In great distress be sought refagei 
Bath, and there, in 1645, wrote ‘ Newesfeon 
the King's Bath,’ in verse. This he print-J 
at his own charge. lie must then have btfn 
well past sixty. Cn very slender grouna. 
the anonymous ‘ Stipendarise Lacbiyffla 
(Hague, 1664, 4to), an elegy on nbsri., j 
has been assigned to him. 

[Collier’s Bibl. Cat. ii. 187-93 ; Brydgod'sEe- 
stituta, pp. 445-50 ; Cal. State Papers, 1603- 
1610, p. 4; Ennter’s manuscript ChornsVatum 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. li. 469, 6th ser.ii, 23 j j 

S I 3 ^ 

PRIDDEN, JOHN (1758-1825), anti- 

quary, eldest son of .Tohn Pridden, by hi? 
wife Anne, daughter of Humphrey Gregorv 
of "Whitchurch, Shropshire, was' born in 
London on 3 Jan. 1758. The father (1728- 
1^07), bom on 20 July 1728 at Old Martin 
Hull, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, of wenlthy 
parents, run away from home to escape thi. 
cruel treatment of a stepfather, and ohtamed 
employment with Richard Manby, a boot 
seUer of Luxate HiU, whom he eventnaEy 
succeeded. He was intimate with many 
well-known authors and antiquaries. Hb 
portrait appears in the ‘Fruits of Expe- 
rience’ (2ud edit. 1824, p. 88), by Joseph 
Braabridge [q. v.] 

The son entered St. Paul’s School on 
3 Aug. 1764, aged 7, and proceeded on 
16 April 1777 to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
winning the Pauline exhibition inl778. He 
graduated B.A. in 1781, and was ordained 
soon after. He was incorporated MA, at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He troii 
successively afternoon lecturer at Tavistock 
Ghapal, London (1782) ; minor canon of St. 
Paul’s (November 1782) ; vicar of Heybridge, 
Essex (July 1783); ourate (&om 1783 to 
1803) of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, where the 
rector was non-resident; vicar of Little 
"Wakering, Essex (1788) ; chaplain to Earl 
Powlett ^789) ; priest in ormnary of hk 
majesty’s Ohap^ Royal (1796); minor canon 
of Westminster; vioor of Caddington, Bed- 
fordshire, &om 1797, when he resigned his 
Essex livings; and finally rector of the 
united parishes of St. George, Botolph Lane, 
and St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

Pridden was at once on antiquary^ sn 
amateur artist and architect, and a philan- 
thropist. He_ was elected F.S.A. in 1786. 
To the ‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica’ he contributed ‘ihppendix to the His- 
tory of Reculver and H^e’ (1787) and 
many drawings, especially in iHastration of 
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Pride 

. li.'icp-tf’r-liin* collpctinn*. nf hi-s f.itlier- 
u -Lm-. Jiilin TsicUol'. [q. v.] HU moal use- 
1 il antiquarian nchipvement ■was the oon- 
ttiiuiriin of thp indci and glossary to the 
‘Itolls of Parliament/ -which had been eom- 
renced bv Archdeacon John Strachey [q. v.] 

1 In r this he spent thirty years. It was com- 
Til-fpl by Edward TJpham, P.S.A., and pub- 
ashed in 1S32, London, fol._ ! 

Ills etcuTsions into architecture resulted 
in a design for the sea-bnthing infirmary at | 
ILirgate, of which he was joint founder with , 
Pr. %hn Coakley Lettsom [q. v.], and for ' 
niiny years honorary secretary; a new -vicar- , 
ape at” Caddington in 181:2, and a plan for 
uniting Snow Hill and Holbom Hill, which 
he submitted to the Corporation of London. 

He died on 6 April 1833 at his house in 
fleet Street, and was buried on 13 April at 
St. ilniy’s, lalinrton, beside his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of J ohn Nichols. His second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Eohert Kekwoad of 
London, survived him. He had no i«sue. 

[For the father sea Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. i. p. 
JS3, Eoberts's Book-Hunter in London, p. 215, 
and Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 420. For the 
ton Admissions to St. Paul’s School, p. 130; 
rotter’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1S3S; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 644, iii. 421, ix. 18, 220 
Nichols's Lit. lUuslr. ii. 683, 819, v. 200, 227, 
!2S, 231, 760, 751, viii. 078, 077; Gant. Mag. 
1811 i. 84, 1824 i. 237, 1828 i. 467 Letteom’s 
Hints to promote Beneficence, &c., ii. ISO, iii. 
238; La-sns’s Hist, of Islington, pp. 180, 239, 
252; Nichols’s Leicestoishira, *423.] C. F. S. 

PKIDE, THOMAS (d. 16o8), soldier, 
was of obscure origin, A contemporary 
newspaper states that he was horn at Ash- 
cott, three mUes from Glastonbury (Mer- 
oimus Elenetktif, S Sept. 1649). He has 
also been claimed os a native of Haverford- 
west (English JBstorioal Eeview, 1893, p. 
716). One authority states that hs -was m 
early life a drayman, another that he was an 
honest brewer in London (SimH, Obituary, 
p. 48 ; Second Narrative cf the late Parlia- 
ment-, Harleian Miscellang, iii. 481). He 
entered the parliamentary army as a captain, 
and was a major in 1644 when Esse:rs in- 
fantry was forced to smrrender in Oomwnll 
(RrsH-woBrH,v.409 ; Hiat. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 38). When the new model was or- 
ganised, Pride was made lieutenant-colonel 
of Edward Harley's regiment of foot (iS. p, 
49 ; SFRiasp, Anglia Pediviva, 1864, p. 339^ 
Colonel Harl^ was absent during the cam- 
paign of 164ij, and Pride commanded the 
regiment at Naseby, at the storming of 
Btristol, and at the capture of Dartmouth, 
distinguishing himself by his good service on 
all three occasions (ii. pp. 41, 77, 117, 181). 


When the army and tho parliament quar- 
relled, Pride was one of Ae officers mo«t 
active in asserting the right of the soldiers 
to petition for the redress of their grievances. 
Harley complained of his conduct to the 
House of Commons, and he was called to 
the bar to answer for his conduct (Commons' 
Journals, v. 139 ; Lords' Journals, is. ll.j ; 
Peport on the Portland MSS. i. 418). lie 
signed the vindication of the officers of 7 April 
lSi7, took part in the preparation of the 
charge against the eleven members, and was 
finally given the command of the regiment 
in place of Harley (Clarhe Papers, i. 2, 
161 : Eushworth, vi. 471). In the second 
ffivil war Pride's regiment served under 
Cromwell in the Welsh campaign and at 
the battle of Preston (ib. vii. 1118 ; Caeltie, 
Cromwell, letter G4). It presented, in con- 
jmiction with Deane’s regiment, a jietition 
demanding the punishment of the king, and 
formed part ot the force which ocenpied 
London at the beginning of December 1648 
(Deane, Life of Admu-al Deane, p. 334; 
Clarke Papers, ii. 66). On 6 Dec. 1648, 
Pride, acting under instructions received 
from Fairfax, set a guard round tbe entrances 
to the House of Commons, forcibly prevented 
about ninety members 6om entering, and 
arrested over forty others, in order to frus- 
trate the intended agreement -with the king. 
"When Prynne demanded to know the au- 
thority by which Pride acted, he pointed to 
the soldiers standing round with their swords 
and muskets, and told him that was the 
commission (Old Parliamentary Eistory, 
iviii. 447-71 ; CommonJ Journals, vi. 93). 
This violent purification of the House of 
Commons became popularly kno-wn as ‘ Pride’s 
purge.’ 

In January 1649 Pride -was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the trial of Charlesl, 
attended every sitting of the court excepting 
one, and signed the death-warrant. ‘His 
name/ says Noble, ‘is so strangety -written, 
that it is scarce legible; and, though his 
beginning is said to be so humble, yet there 
is a seal of arms after his name, bearing a 
chevron inter 3 animals heads erased ’ (Souse 
of Cromwell, i. 418), Pride’s regunent re- 
mained in London through 1649 to guard 
the parliament, and the colonel himself was, 
on ^ Deo. 1649, elected a member of the 
common council (Sbabpe, London and the 
Kingdom, ii. 819). 

In 1660 he accompanied Cromwell to 
Scotland, commanded a brigade at Dunbar, 
and took part in the folio-wing year at the 
battle of Worcester (Caeetle, Cromwell, 
letter 140 j Cast, Memorials of the Ciml 
War, ii. 368). On 14 May 1663 parliament 
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re\\ar(li'rt l'i‘< “sorvipps witli n ^ant of for- 
leited land's in Pcntland to tlip \alnp of otH)/. 
per auniun (Camiiwni' Journals, 'vii. 132j. 

Pride played no great part in politics, and 
was not a member of any of the parliaments 
elected during the Protectorate, excepting 
that of 165C, nor of anv of the eouncils M 
state. He inclined to tfie advanced republi- 
can section of the officers, and in 1654, when 
his regiment was sent to Scotland, it was re- 
ported that the colonel was iept in England 
because he was distrusted by the Protector 
(Thtteloe, ii. 414). But stay in Eng- 
land may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that on? Xov. 1664 he nad entered into a 
contract, jointly with Denis Gauden and 
others, for the victualling of the navy 
ISawlinson MSS. A. 216, f. 257, Bodleian 
Iiibra^). He had become rich enough to 
buy Nonesuch Park and House in Suirey, 
and in 1655-0 was high sheriff of that county 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-0, p. 317), 

On 17 .Tan. 1650 the Protector knmhted 
him, performing the ceremony with a mggot 
stick, if Ludlow is to be believed {Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 26). He was also appointed on 
25 Harch 16.76 one of the commissioners for 
securing the peace of London {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1665-6, p, 238). 

Pride rigorously suppressed cock-fighting, 
and had the bears which were kept for bear- 
baiting killed, exploits which were satirically 
celebrated by royalist wits ; 

The crime of the bears was they were cavaliers, 

And had formerly fought for the king. 

(Pomp Songs, 1662, p. 299 ; Caste, Original | 
letters, ii. 83). In the agitation among the 
officers against the proposal to make Crom- 
well Iring, Pride play ed a very important part, 
talked of armed opposition, and concerted 
the army petition against kingship which 
finally caused Cromwell to refuse the crown 
(LuniiOw, ii. 23 : Tkublob, i. 749). Never- 
theless, after the passing of the petition and 
advice, he accepted a place in Cromwell’s 
new House of Lords. ‘He hath now changed 
his principles and his mind with the times,’ 
commented a republican pamphleteer, add- 
ing that ‘ the lawyers need have no fear now 
that he would hangup their gownsalongside 
of the captive Scottish, colours in "Westmin- 
ster HaB, as he had once threatened ’ {Sar- 
leian Miscellany, iii. 481). 

Pride signed the proclamation declaring 
Bichard Cromwell successor to his father 
{Oramioelliana, p. 176). He died on 23 Oct. 
1658, and was bnried at Nonesuch on 2 Nov. 
According to a newspaper, his lost words 
were ‘ that he was very sorry for these three 
nations, whom he saw in a most sad and 
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deploTiihle condition' {The TTeelly LitiP. 
tiitiee,\ S Nov. 16.79). 

At the llestoration the commons .svengLj 
the wrongs of the king and the insults to 
their own memhera by voting that Pride 
should he attainted (16 Hay 1660), and tha*- 
his carcass should be exhumed, drawn to 
Ti bum, hung up in its coffin, and be buried 
under the gallows (4 Dec. 1660). This sen- 
tence was executed on the bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw ; but, according 
to Noble, Pride's escaped the indignity. Hw 
estates, however, were confiscated, ond 
Nonesuch Park was restored to the erown 
{Cmmioni Journals, viii. 27, 78, 197). 

Pride married Elizabeth, natural daught«i 
of Thomas Monok, brother of the Dcke of 
Albemarle. Hehadhyher two daughters • 
Elizabeth, wife of John Sherwin, and 
another who married Pmberl, son of Colonel 
Valentine "Walton. A son, Thomas Ikids, 
was lieutenant in his father's regiment m 
November 1647, attained the rank of captain, 
and was left out in the reorganisation of 
.July 1659 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1658-9, 
p 378). He married Rebecca, daughter of 
William Brydges, seventh lord Ohandos 
(Coimss, Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 726). 

[Noble’s House of Cromwell, 1787, i. 417, end 
the same author’s Lives of the^ghshRegimdcs, 
1793, ii. 132. Other authorities are quoted in 
the article.] 0. H. F. 

PRrDEAHX, Snt EDMOND {d 1659), 
lawyer and politician, second son of Sir Ed- 
mond Prideaux, hart., an eminent lawyer, of 
the Inner Temple and member of an ancient 
famUy originally of Prideaux Castle, Cora- 
waR, by his second wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Piers Edgecombe of Mount Edge, 
cumhe in Devonshire, was bom at his father's 
seat, Netherton, near Honiton, He gra- 
duated M.A. at Cambridge, and on 6 Jul} 
1625 was admitted ad eundem at Oxford 
(W poD, Pasti, ed. Bliss, i. 424). On 23 Nov, 
1623 he was called to the bar at the Lmer 
Temple : his practice was chiefly in chancery. 
He became recorder of Exeter, and subse- 
quently, in 1649, of Bristol (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1639, p. 368). He was returned 
to the Long parliament for Lyme Regis 
(which seat he held till his death), and 
forthwith took sides against the king. His 
subscription for the defence of paruament, 
in 1642, was 100/. (Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. xii. 369). By his own side he was re- 
garded as one of the persons best informed 
as to the state of feeling in the west of 
England, For three yeors, from 10 Nov, 
1043 until it was transferred to the custody 
of the speakers of the two houses, he was 
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nno of the commis'iinners in charge of the 
CT?at snal of parliament, an oiiice wovtli 
1 500/. a year, and, as a mark of respect, was, 
by order of the House of Commons, called 
within the bar with precedence next after 
the solicitor-general. He had also been one 
of the commissioners appointed to ne^tiate 
with the king’s commissioners at U:^ridge 
in January 1645. On 12 Oct. 1648 he was 
appointed hy parliament solicitor-general 
(WkrnSLOCKE, p, 367). This office he re- 
signed when the kin|f s trial became immi- 
nent; Cook was soUcitor-fi^eTal on that 
occasion and subsequently (ib. p. 366 ; State 
Triab, ir. 1167, v. 1209). But Prideaux did 
not lose fayour with his party. On 9 April 
1649 he was ^pointed attorney-general, and 
temained in that office for the rest of his life. 

for many years Prideaux was intimately 
and profitably connected with the postal aer- 
1 ice. The question of the validity of patents 
for the conduct of posts was raised m both 
honses of parliament in connection with the 
«*qaestration, in 1640 (Eimbb, Fadera, xx. 
429), of Thomas Witherings’ office, granted 
in 1638. Prideaux served as chairman of the 
committee appointed in 1642 upon the rates 
of udandletteis (Common»’Jmr7iala,^& March 
1642). Hi 1644 he was appointed, by resolu- 
tion of both houses, ‘ master of the posts, 
messengers, and couriers ’ (Journals, 7 Sept. 
1644) ; and he continued at intervals, as di- 
rected bytheHouse of Commons or othei-wise, 
tofflonagethe postal service. Hewasordered 
to arrange a post to HuU and York, and also 
to Lyme Be^s, in 1644 ; in 1649 to Cheater, 
Holyhead, and Ireland, and also to Hide- 
ford; in 1660 to KenU, and in 1661 to 
Ccrlide. By 1649 he is said to have esta- 
blished a regolai weekly service throughout 
the kingdom. Humour assigned to his office 
an income of 16,000/. a year. Blackatone 
(Cmmentaries, hk. i. c. 8, § iv.) states that 
his reforms saved the country 6,000/. a year; 
at any rate it was so profitable as to excite 
rivalry. ' Encouraged by the (minion of the 
judges given in the House of Lords in the 
case of the Earl of Warwick v. Witherings, 
9 July 1646, that the danse in Witherings’s 
patent for restraint of carrying letters was 
loid,’ Oxenbridge, Thomson, and others en- 
deavoured to carry on a cheap and speedy 
post of their own, and Prideaux met them 
by a variety of devices, some in the way of 
ordinary competition, others in the shape of 
abuses of power and breaches of the law 
(Hbeex, State Papers, Homestio, 1664, p. 22). 
The common oouncil of London endeavovtred, 
m 16.!j0, to organise the carriago of letters, 
but Prideaux brought the matter before par- 
liament, which referred the question to the 


council of state, 21 March 1 6.60, and on the 
same day the cnuiicil made on order that Mr. 
Attorney-general Prideaux should take care 
of the business of the inland post, and be 
accountable for the profits quarterly, and a 
committee was appointed to confer with him 
as to the management of the post. After 
various claims had been consi^ed, parlia- 
ment, on 21 March 1662, resolved that the 
office of postmaster ought to be in the sole 
disposal the honse, and the Irish and 
the Scotcih committee, to which the question 
was referred, reported in favour or letting 
contracts for the carriage of letters. Pn- 
deaux contended that the office of post- 
master and the cariying of letters were two 
distinct things, and that the resolution of 
parliament of 1662 referred to the former 
only; but eventually all previous grants 
were held to be set aside by that resolution, 
and contracts were let for the inland and 
foreign mads to JohnManleyin 1663 (Qbxbs', 
State Papers, Domestic, 1662-3, pp. 109, 366, 
448, 460, 465). The loss entailed afibcteil 
Prideaux little ; his legal practice continued 
to be large and lucrative, being worth 6,000/. 
a year. He bought Eord Abbey, at Thorne- 
combe, Devonshure, and built a large house 
there. On 81 May 1668hewB8 made abaronet 
for ‘ Mb voluntaiy offer for the mainteyning 
of thirty foot-soiudiers in Ms Mghnes army 
in Ireland ’ (PubHo jRsoords, 6th Hep. App. 
p. 278). 

He died, leaving a great fortune, on 
1 9 Aug. 1659 (Qbbbn’, State Papers, Domestic, 
1658-9, p. 324). He appears^ to have been 
a sound chancery lawyer and highly esteemed 
by bis party os a man of rebgion as well 
as learning. He was twice married; flr&t, 
to a daughter of a gentleman named Oollins 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire ; and, secondly, 
to Mary, daughter of a gentleman named 
Every of Oottey in Somerset. By the latter 
he had one son, to whom TUlotson, after- 
wards archbishop, was tutor ; he took part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, and bribed Jeffreys 
heavily to save Ms life (Eohaxu, iii. 776). 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Wotton's Baronet- 
aire, i. 617, 618 ; Pari. Hist. iii. 1429, 1480, 
1632, 1606; Thuiloe’s State Papere, ed, 1742, 
iii. 371, 377, 402 ; Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. art. Post 
Offioe, by E. Edwards , Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser.iii. 267-8 ; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 609 
(quoting a pamphlet, ‘ Names of each memhexa of 
the Honee of Commons as held Maces contcc^ 
to the Belf-denying ordinance’); Rnshworth,iii. 
242 , T. E. P. Pncleaux’s Padtoee of Prideaux, 
1889 ; Joyce’s Hist, of Post Omce,] J. A. H, 

PHIDEAHX, FRBDERIOB: £817- 
1891), conveyancer, fifth son of Walter 
Prideaux of Plymouth, by Sarah, daughter of 
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Josepli 'Kinff‘!ton of Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
was bom at No. 1 Portland Square, Plymouth, 
on 27 April His father, a partner in tho 

private banh of Kingston & Prideaux (since 
converted into the Plymouth and Devonport 
Bonk), was a collateral descendant _ of 
Humphrey Prideaux [q. vj, dean of Norwich, 
but was bred a quaker. Frederick Prideaux 
was educated at the Plymouth grammar 
school, at a private school at Egloshayle,near 
VVadebridge, Cornwall, and under a private 
tutor. He was instructed in law by his elder 
brother, Walter Prideaux, of the firm of 
Lane & Prideaux, solicitors, London, and by 
the eminent quaker conveyancer, Jobn_ Hodg- 
kin. On 26 May 1834 he was admitted a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 27 Jan. 1840. After 
practising for some years in London, he 
removed to Bath in 183S, but returned to 
London in 1865, and in 1660 obtained the 
post of reader in real and personal property 
to the Inns of Court, which he resigned in 
consequence of ill-health in 1875. He 
afterwards resided successively at Toi^ay, 
Gatcombe, and Taunton, where he died on 
21 Nov. 1891. In early manhood Prideaux 
abandoned quakerismfor the church of Eng- 
land, but in later life became attached to the 
Baptist society. 

Prideaux was author of : 1. ‘Lawof Judg- 
ments and Crown Debts as they affect Heal 
Property,' London, 1S42, 8vo i 4th edition 
1854. 2. ‘ Handbook of Precedents in Con- 
veyancing,’ London, 1862, 8vo ; 2nd edition, 
under the title ‘ Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, with Dissertations on its Law and 
Practice,’ 1860 ; 4th edition, in which he 
was assisted by John Whiteomhe, esq., 
1864, 2 Tols. Svo. Successive editions of 
this standard work appeared at intervals 
throughout Prideauz’s life; the fifteenth 
edition, by Mr. Whiteomhe, jn 1893, 2 vols. 
Svo, and the sixteenth edition, by Messrs. 
Whitcombs and Hoisburgh, in 1896, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

He married at Clifton, on 14 April 1863, 
Fanny Ash, second daughter of Bicnard Ball 
of Portland House, Kingsdown, Gloucester- 
shire, who survived him, and died at Taunton 
in September 1894. Mrs. Prideaux was a 
poetess of some merit. Her works, all 
of which were published in London, are; 
1. 'Claudia,’ a story iu blank verse, the scene 
of which is laid in Home in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, 1866, Svo. 2, ‘ The Nine 
Days’ Qneen,’ a dramatic poem founded on 
the history of Lady Jane (31rey, 1869, Svo. 
3. ‘Philip Molesworth and other Poems,’ 
1886, Svo. 4. ' Basil the Iconoclast,’ a drama 
of modem Hussia, 1892, Svo. 


[In Memoriom P. P., by iirn. p,"! . 
(printedforpri; ate circulation), It'j’ Athm o .n 
18 Sept. 1894.] J. II. It ’ 

PRIDBADX, HUMPHllEr, Dli 
{1648-1724_), orientalist, third son of Li 
mond Prideaux, was bom at Padstow, Ctiml 
wall, on 3 May 1648. His mother wa^ i 
daughter of John Moyle (1692.“-ltj61') "q.v.’ 
After preliminary education at tbe'lucli 
grammar schools of Liskeard and Bodmii 
he proceeded to Westminster school uni- 
Hichard Busby [q. v.] On 11 Dec. 160,^ 
he matriculated at Christ Church, OxforJ 
where he had obtained a studentship, n' 
graduated B.A. 22 June 1672, M.A, 29 Ami 
1676, B.D. 16 Nov. 1682, D.D. 8 line 
1680. At the university ho was distin- 
guished for scholarship.'' John Fell, D.D, 
[q. tJ, employed him in 1672 in annotating 
an edition of ‘Florua ; ’ he was asked to eiiit 
the chronicle of John Molelas, butthonulit 
it not worth his labour. In 1 676 he isaStd 
an accoimt of the Arundelian marbles, which 
secured him the patronage of Heneage Finch, 
first Earl of Nottingham [q. v.] In 1677 b 
obtained the sinecure rectory of Llandew}- 
Telftey, Pembrokeshire. In 1679 Finch pre- 
sented him to the rectory of St. Clement'ii, 
0.vford, which he held till 1696. He was 
appointed also, in 1679, Busby’s Hebrew 
lecturer in Christ Ohuzch College. Finch 
gas e him in 1681 a canoniy at Norwich, 

Sir Francis North in February 1683 p». 
sented him to the rectory of Bladon, 
Oxfordshire, which included the chapehyof 
Woodstock. He still retained his student, 
ship at Christ Church, os he was acting m 
unsalaried librarian. 

Prideaux left Oxford for Norwich on 
James IPs appointment (October 1686) of 
John Massey f q. v.], a Homan catholic, u 
dean of Christ Ohurm. He exchanged (16^) 
Bladon for the rectory of Saham-Toney, N(»- 
&lk, which he held till 1694. He at once 
engaged in controversy withHoman catholica, 
especisHy on the point of the validity of An- 
glican orders. As canon of Norwich his bad- 
ness capacity was very apparent; he im- 
proved the financial arrangements of tbe 
chapter, and put the records in order. In 
December 1688 he was made archdeacon of 
Suffolk by his bishop, William Lloyd (1637- 
1710) [q. T.], on office which he held till 
1694. Though Lloyd became a nonjuror, 
Prideaux exerted himself at his orcfaidiaconal 
visitation (May 1689) to secure the takingof 
the oaths; out of three hundred parishes in 
his orchdeacoury only three clerg|pmen be- 
came nonjurors. At the convocation which 
opened on 21 Nov. 1689 Prideaux was an 
advocate for changes in the prayer-hoohy 
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view to the comprehension of dis- wrote a critical examination of it, ■which was 
s-nters. Siihse^uratly he officially cniTectecl published in English in 1722. 

’ ]jj interpretation of the Toleration Act In 1721 Prideaux gave his collection of 

as though it exempted from the oriental boolis (over three hundred volumes) 

LJgJ attendance on public worship. Bur- to Clare Hall, Cambridge, through his son, 
ujj (insulted him (1691) about a measure who had been there educated. From about 
for prevention of pluralities, and Prideaux 1709 he had suffered severely fr'om the stone, 
grafted a hill for this purpose. Kidder con- which prevented him from preaching. An 
cjlted him in the same year about a bill op“ration, ill-managed, was the source of 
for preventing clandestine marriages; Pri- mucb discomfort. Attacks of rheumatism 
dfuixthought the existing lawsnffioient,and and paralysis further reduced his strength, 
glowed the ffiffioulty of providing against He died on 1 Nov. 1724, at the deanery, 

Norwich, and was buried in the nave of the 
From 1639 to 1694 he resided at Saham. cathedral, where there is a stone to his me- 
He dediiied in 1691 the Hebrew chair, va- mory, ■mth an epitoph comosed by himself, 
rated by the death of Edward Pococke [q.v.], He married (16 Feb. 1 686) Bridget, only child 
a step whiA he afterwards regretted. Saham of Anthony Bokenhom of Helmingham, Suf- 
did not snit his health, and he returned to folk, and left a son Edmund. 

Sotwich. Innletter'written(28Nov.l694) A portrait of Prideaux, formerly belonging 
just after receiving the news of Tilbtaon’s to Sir E. S. Prideaux, hart , is ascribed to 
toth,ha says thathis 'expectations of future Kneller; another by E. Seemon was engraved 
adtuncement 'were all dead with the arch- by'Vertue._ 

bhimp.’ EarlyinldOfhewaspr^antedtothe Ha published, besides some pamphlets and 
vicarage of ihowse, near Norwich, a chapter a sermon; 1. ‘Marmora Oxoniensia,' &c,, 
living, which he held till 1709. He succeeded Oxford, 1676, fol, (the numerous tvpographi- 
HenwFaufax (1634-1702) [q.v.] as dean of cal errors laid the foundation of Aldrich’s 
Forsnch, and was installed on 8 June 1702. opinion of Prideaux as ‘ an nnaccnrate, 

On the translation to Ely ^1 July 1707) of muddy-headed man;’ they are ascribed to 
John Moore (1646-1714) [q. v.], Prideaux the carelessness of 'Thomas Bennet (1646?- 
was advised to make interest for the vacant 1681) [q.v.], corrector of the press. 2. ‘De 
see of Norwich; he thought himself too old. Jure PauMtis et Peregrin!,’ &c., Oxford, 
aid heartily commended the appointment of 1679, 4to (the Hebrew of Maimouides, with 
Charles Trimnell, his fellow-canon. a Latin version and notes). 8. ‘A Com- 

Prideaux’a literary reputation rests on his pendioos Introdnction for Beading , , , Hie- 
‘LifetrfMahomet’ (1697) and his 'Oonneo- toriee,’ &e., Oxford, 1682, 4to. 4. 'The 
lion’ (1716-18). Of each of these the story Validity of the Orders of the Church of 
has been told tmit the bookseller to whom he England,’ &c., 1688, 4to. 6. ' A Letter to a 
ofered the manuscript said he ' could wish Friend relating to the present Oouvocation,' 
there were a little more humour in it.’ No 1689, 4to (anon. ; dated 27 Nov. ; has been 
sign of hnmoni was ever aho'wn by Prideaux, erroneously assigned to Tillotson). 6. ‘ The 
acept in Ms proposal (20 Nov. 1716) for a Case of Clandestme Marriages,’ &c,, 1691, 4to 
hospital in each university, to be called (anon.; published by Kidder). 7. 'The Time 
'Drone Hall,’ for useless fallaws and stn- NaturemlmpostuiefuUydisplay'dinthsLife 
denta The ‘ Life of Mahomet’ was in fact j ofMahomet,’&c.,1697,8vo;twoeditions8ame 
pointed as a polemical tract againet the year; often reprinted (hkench translation 
deists. As a biography it ia valueless from 1698). 8. 'Directions toChurchwardenB,’&c., 
the point of view of modern knowledge. Norwich, 1701, 4to ; 7th edition, 1780, 4to. 

Some of ita errors were noted by Sale in the 9. ' The Original and Bight of Tithes,’ &c., 
discourse and notes to his translation of the Norwich, 1710, 8vo; reprinted 1718, 8vo; 

‘toan,’ 1784. Prideaux had thought of writ- 1736, 8vo. 10. ' Ecdesiastical Tracts,' &c., 
isg B history of the Saracen empire, hut 1716, 8vo (rwrints Nos. 4 and 9, with other 
tamed instead for his next historical subject tracts on ecclesiastical law). 11. 'The Old 
to t^ interval between the Old and New and New Testament connected, in the His- 
Isstaments. Tffie' Connection,’ which Lard- tory of the Jews and Neighhouring Nations 
nerwellcalls ‘ learned and judicious '(FbrAj, . . .totheTimeofChrist,'1716-18,fol.,2 vols.; 

1816, L 216), was a better piece of ■work than abo, with title, ‘ The Connection,' &c., 171 6- 
the ‘ Life of Mahomet,’ and, though now out 1718, 8vo, 6 vois. ; vew frequently reprinted ; ■ 

ofdatejitsnppiiedforalongtimeareal'want, 1846, 8vo, 2 ■yols. (edited by Alffitander Wflfllf'! 

snd srimulated further study. It led to a M'Oaul [q, v.]); in FWch, ‘Histoire des 
Mendly controversy between Prideaux and Juift,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1722, 13mo, 6 vols. ; 
his conrin, Walter Moyle [q. v,] Le Clero in Gferman, 2 vols, 4to, 1726. His letters 
toIk xn. A A 
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(1674-1722) to John Ellis (1643P-1738) 

[q. V.] wei'e edited for the Camden Society m 
1875 by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 
They exhibit him as a man of more frankness 
than refinement of mind. 

[The Life, 1748, is probably by Birch, being 
based on information supplied to Birch in 1738 
by Edmund Prideiux ; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. 
(Bliss), ir. 656 ; AVond’a Fasti ( Blissl, u. 33 1 , 348, 
384, 400 ; Birch’s Life of Tillutson, 1753, pp. 
193, 371; hlonthly Bepository, 1811. p. 112; 
Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1041, 1063 ; Letters to 
BUis (Tbomp'-on), 1875; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Sanderson’s De Jnramenti, Obi. 1617.] A. Q-. 

PBJDEATJX, JOHN (1578-1050), bishop 
of Worcester, fourth son of John and Agnes 
Prideaux, -was bom at Stoxrford in the pariah 
of Harford or Hartford, near Ivybridge, 
Devonshire, 17 Sept. 1578. His parents were 
poor, and had to provide for a family of 
twelve ; John, however, attracted the at- 
tention of a wealthy friend. Lady Fowel, 
of the same parish, and was sent to Oxford 
at eighteen. He matriculated from Exeter 
College 14 Oct. 1590 (Cnans:, JReg. TJnin. 
Osf. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 216), was admitted B. A 
31 Jan. 1699- 16(K), was elected fellow of 
Exeter 30 June 1601, and proceeded M.A 
30 June 1603 (Boasb, JEreUr Coll. Reg. p. 
66). He henceforth took a promment part 
in the affairs of hia college, which was 
flourishing under Thomas Hwand (d. 1613) 
fq. V.] as rector and William Helme as tutor. 
Prideaux took holy orders soon after 1603, 
and was amointed chaplain to Prince Henry. 
Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, named 
him in 1609 one of the fellows of his new 

S 5 at Chelsea who were to combat Roman 
ica and Pelagians ; hut the enterprise 
failed (Boasn, ib. p. xxvi). Prideaux was 
admitted B.D. 6 Slay 1611 (Clare, Reg. 
Univ. Oxf. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 138), and on 4 Apm 
1613 he was elected rector of Exeter College, 
and was permitted to take the degree of 
D.D. 30 Slay 1613, before the statutable 
period {ib. p. 189). After the death of 
Prince Henry he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and preferment was not slow in 
coming. On 17 July 1614 he was collated 
to the vicarage of Bampton, Oxfordshim 
(BoASB, p._ 63), and 8 Dec. 1616 was ap- 
pointed regius professor of divinity in succes- 
sion to Abbot (Lb Nbvb, iii. 509). To this 
office a cononm of Christ (Ihurch was annexed 
16 March 1616 (ib. ii. 635). He received sub- 
sequently the vicarage of Ohalgrove, Oxford- 
shue, in 1620, a oanonry in SaRsbniy Cathe- 
dral 17 June 1620 (Zansd. MS. 985, f. 168), 
the rectory of Bladon in 1635, and the rec- 
tory of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1629 (Fos- 
ter, Alumni Oxon,; Wood, Athenee), 


Prideaux 

When he became rector of his colW 
Exeter was fifth in point of number- in ths 
university, and attracted not only west 
eountrymen,_but_aL'-o many foreign student- 
Prideaux maintained and increased its rennl 
tation for scholarship. Philm Oluverius wii 
D. Orville the geographers, James Casanbon 
and Si.xtinus Amama were among tbe man” 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and others uhu 
studied under him. Secretary Spottiswond 
and James, duke of Hamilton, were among 
his Scottish pupils. Many distinguished Entr. 
lifihmen were trained under his care (Woon 
AtheniB, passim). Prideaux was instru^ 
mental in adding to the buildings of the 
college: a new chapel was buUt in 1624 
and consecrated (6 Oct.) with a sermon by 
him. He enforced discipline with a firm 
hand (of. Boasb, pp. xx^i, 64, 312). An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first earl of 
Shaftesbury [q.v.J, hia pupil firom 1638 to 
1638, records that he couM be just and kindly 
to excitable undergraduates. 

He was vice-chancellor for five yean in 
all — from July 1619 to July 1621, July 1024 
to 1626, and from 7 Oct. 1641 to 7 Feb. 
1C42-S (CLARK! Lb Nbvb). In his first 
year of office he had to intervene in the 
dispute raging in Jesus College as to the 
election of a prinemal. In defiance of the fel- 
lows, he installed Francis Mansell [q. v>], tbe 
nominee of Lord Pembroke, then chancel- 
lor, and expelled most of the dissentients. 
Through these difficult years, when the nni- 
versiby was breaking up into hostile parties, 
his firmness was not unappreciated. 

It was as regius professor of divinity that 
Prideaux came most into contact with actual 
politics. For twenty-six years he had to 
preside at theological disputations, in which 
all that was unorthodox, whether puritan or 
Arminion, was certain to find suppoiteia. 
He maintained throughout the conservative 
position, without altogether alienating ex- 
tremists on either side. To young Quhert 
Sheldon, who first at Oxford denied that the 
pope was antichrist, he replied with a jest 
(Wood, Athenee, iv. 868) ! and even his quar- 
rel with Peter Heylyn [q. v.J, whom in 1827 
he denounced as a ‘ Bellarminian,’ for main- 
taining the supremacy of the church in mat- 
ters of faith^ was amicably setUed in 1683 
by the mediation of Laud (ib. iii. 553-6), 
In 1617 a similar difficulty with DanielFah- 
alougb, alien Featley [q. v.], bad been com- 
posed by the help of ^bot. ^s attitude 
towards Arminhui views was un&iendly, 
and Oharles himself is said to have rehokM 
him on this account (Boasb, p. xxvi, quoting 
Laud). On the other hand. Laud respected 
him, and asked him in 1630 to revise Chil- 
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UnewoTth’B weU-L-nown ‘ Relirion of Pro- 
testants ’ (Wood, iii. 91), and he always re- 
mained one of the royal chaplaiM. 

Prideaux, as a moderate and impartial 
divine, was one of the misoellaneoua theo- 
liiriana summoned by the lords’ committee, 
1 Starch 1610-1, to meet in the Jerusalem 
and discuss plans of church reform 
under the lead of Williams (Massoit, Xt/e 
ofXi/ton, ii. 226). In the autumn Charles, 
resolving to fill the five vacant sees, pro- 
moted four bishops and appointed Prideaux 
to the fifth, that of Worcester. Prideaux 
■vras consecrated on 19 Dec. 1641, and in- 
stalled a few weeks later; he was thus 
engaged at Worcester when Williams and 
his eleven colleagues assembled to make 
their protest, 29 Deo., and so escaped im- 
peachment. He was one of the three peers, 
all bishops, who alone dissented when the 
hai for excluding the spiritual peers from 
parliament was read a third time, 6 Feb. 
1641-2, and thus ended his brief parliamen- 
tary career. That the commons were not 
hostile to Prideaux was shown by his nomi- 
nation as one of the assembly of 102 divines, 
April 1642 (Massoit, ii. 67S). He never at- 
tended any of its meetings (Woos, iv. 160), 
and, returning to Worcester, gradually iden- 
tified himself with the royalists: sothatinthe 
list of 119 divines nominated in the ordinance 
of June 1643 his name no longer appeal's 

g ossoir, ii.) He maintained himself in 
diocese until the end of the war, and was 
in Worcester when the city capitulated to 
Bainshorough, 23 July 1646 (Nash, Woj^ 
cetterthire, u. App. p. ov). Deprived of what 
temaiaed to him oi the episcopal estates, he 
sought a refuge with his son-in-law, Dr. 
Henry Sutton, rector of Bredon, Worcester- 
ahire. lost years were spent in compa- 
ntiva poverty, and Wood, quoting Gauden 
(Pillar cf GraUtuM, p. 13), calls him a 
‘vems lihiorum helluo,’ because he had to 
Bell his lihraoy to provide for his family. 
He died of fever at Bredon 29 July 1660 
(epitaph in AHiiranoH’s AniiqvxIAet of Wor- 
ouUrshire, 1717, 8vo, pp. 110-11), and was 
huiied in the chancel of the church there 
IS Aug. (Latud, MS. 986, f. 168), a great 
concourse attending his fiineral (Fitllhb, 
Worthies, ed. 1662, 264). 

Wood writes of him as ‘ an humble man, 
of plain and do'vniright behaviour, careless 
of money and imprudent in worldly matters ’ i 
(Athenee, iii. 260-7). He maintained his in- 
dependence of mind amid the stormof contro- 
vert. Hi8pietywaBBincere,andheposseBBed 
a strong sense of humour. His friendship I 
vrith Ossauhon and many of the foremost con- ' 
tiuental scholars attests his learning. 


He married twice. By his first wife, Mary, 
granddaughter of Dr. Taylor, the Marian 
martyr, he had a son William, who contri- 
buted verses to the Oxford ‘ Epithalamia ’ of 
1626, and, becoming a colonel in the king’s 
service, was killed at Marston Moor (Boase, 
pp. 66, 210, 228). His second wue was 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas ReyneU, 
and widow of William Goodwin, dean of 
Christ Church, who died on 11 Aug. 1627, 
and was hurled with two of her children in 
St. Michael’s Church, Oxford (Lansdovme 
MS. 985, f. 168). By her he had, with three 
children who died young, a son Matthias 
(infra) and two daughters, Sarah and Eliza- 
beth. Sarah married William Hodgea, feUow 
of Exeter, in whoae favour her father re- 
signed the vicarage of Bam^on, 1634 (Boase, 
p. 63). Elizabeth married Dr. Henry Sutton, 
rector of Bredon (Nash, under ' Bredon’). 

A portrait of John Prideaux hongs in the 
hall of Exeter Collie. It is one of two copies 
made in 1832 by Smth from an original at 
Laycock Abbey, Wiltshire (Boase, p. ISO). 
Two engravings are mentioned bj Bromley. 

Prideaux composed, in addition to a 
number of sermons, prefato^ ver^ies, &c., the 
following works : 1. ‘Tahum ad Grammati- 
oamGrBeoam_ introduotori®,’ Oxford, 1608,4to. 
2. ‘ Tyrocinium ad SyUogismum legitimum 
contexendum,’ Oxford, 1629, 4to. 8. ‘ Hep- 
tades Logic® : sive Monita ad ampliores 
Tractatus introductoria (printed with the 
‘Tyrocinium’ in the third edition of the 
‘ Tabule,’ Oxford, 1639, 4to). 4.'Castigatio 
cujusdam Circulatoris, qui R. P. Andieam 
Eudsmon-Johannem Oydonium e Societate 
Jesu aeipsum nuncupat . . . C^posita ipsius 
calumniis in Epistolam J. Cosaubom ad 
Frontonem Ducmum,’ Oxford, 1614, 8vo. 
6. ‘ AUoquium serenisB. Reg. JacoboWood- 
Btochin habitum, 24 Aug. 1624,' Oxford, 
1626, 4to. 6. ' Orationes novem inaugurales, 
de totidem Theologi® Apicibus, prout in 
Promotione Doctorim Oxoni® publice pro- 
lonebontiir in Oomitiis. . . . Accedit . . . de 
losis institutione concio . , , habita in Die 
Chnermn. An. 1616,’ Oxford, 1626, 4to (2 
parts). 7. ‘Leotionea decern de totidem 
Reli(^onis Oapitibus, prmcipue hoc tempore 
controverais, prout pubuce habebantur 
Ozoni® in Yesperiis,’ Oxford, 1626, 4to. 
8. ‘ The Doctrine of the Sabbath,’ tranriated, 
London, 1684 4to (printed in Latin at end 
of ‘ Heydani Disputatio de Sabhato^’ Leyden, 
1668, 8vo). 9. ‘ Lectiones xxn, Orationes xm, 
Oonciones VI, et Oiatio ad Jacohum Regem,’ 
Oxford, 1648, fol, (iudnding those pre- 
viously published). 10. ‘Fasciculus Oontro- 
versiarum Theologicarum ad Juniorum aut 
Occnpatorom Captum coUigatus,’ Oxford, 
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1649, 4to. 11. ' Theologis Scholasticas 
Syntagma Mnemouicum,’ Oxford, 1651, 4to. 

12. ‘Ooneiliorum Synopsis,' printed with 
above, and inEnfflishat end of il. Prideaux’s 
‘Easie and Compendious Introduction.’ 

13. ‘ History of Successions in States, 
Countries, or Pamilies,’ Oxford, 1653. 

14. ‘ Epistola de Episcopatu,’ fol. (of which 
“Wood saw one sheet). 15. 'Euchologpa; 
or the Doctrine of Practical Praying, being 
a Legacy left to his Daughters in private, 
directing them to such manifold Uses of our 
Common Prayer Book as may satisfy upon 
all Occasions,’ &c., London, 1655, 8vo. 
16. ‘SuMiSijo-iXoyi'aj or the Doctrine of Con- 
science, framed according to the Points of 
the Catechisme, in the Book of Common 
Prayer ... for the private Use of his Wife,’ 
London, 1656, 8m 17. 'Maniiductio ad 
Theologiam polemicam,’ Oxford, 1657, 8vo. 
18. ' Sacred Eloquence ; or the Art of 
Bhetoric as it is laid down in Scripture,’ 
London, 1659, &vo. 19. 'Hmomnemata 
Logica, Ithetorica,’ &c., 0.xford, Svo. He also 
wrote some of the poems included in ‘ Justa 
Eunebria,’ &c., Oxmrd, 1613, on the death of 
Bodley, and ‘ Epithalomia,’ Oxford, 1626, 
on the marriage of Charles I, Ha was 
credited (Wood, Athenis, ii. 291) with a 
large share in the compilation of Robert 
Stafford’s ‘ Geographical and Anthological 
Description of all the Empires and Eingmims 
... in this Terrestrial Globe,’ London, 1618, 
4to. 

Matthias Pkideadx (1622-1646 P), the 
second son, was bom in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Oxford, in August 1622, matricu- 
lated from Exeter on 3 July 1640, was 
elected fellow of the college on SO June 
1641, was admitted B.A. on 2 Nov. 1644, 
and proceeded M.A. on 3 Dec. 1645. Before 
taking this latter degree he had become a 
captain in the king’s service. He died of 
smallpox in London about 1646. Under 
his name was published ‘ An easy and com- 
pendious Introduction for Heading all sorts 
of Histories: contrived, in a more facile 
way, &c., out of the papers of Mathias 
Prideaux,’ Oxford, 1646, 4to; a work, no 
doubt edited by his father, which reached a 
sixth edition by 1682 (Pionob, Worthies, p. 
660 j Athenee, lii. 199 ; Boash, pp. xxx, 60). 

[Wood’s Athense (ed. Bliss) and Fasti; 
Clark’s Beg. Univ. Oxou. (Oxf. Hist. Soe.); 
Prince's Worthies of Devon ; Fuller’s Worthies; 
Boase’s Hist, of Exeter CoUege and Beg. (Oxf. 
Hist. See.); Masisan’s Life of Milton; Nash's j 
Worcestershire ; Green’s Antiquities of Worces- 
ter, 17W ; Parfys Church Hist. ; Gardiner's Hiat. 
of Civil War; le Neve’s Fasti; Foster's Alnmni 
Oxon,; Lowndes’s BibL Man.] E G. H. 


PRIDEAUX, JOHN (1718-1739), brijs. 

dier-general, born in Dotonshire in 17is 
was second son of Sir .John Prideaux sixth 
baronet, of Netherton Hall, near Honiton 
Devonshire, by his wife Anne, eldest daucL 
ter of .John Vaughan, first viscount Lisbnra ' 
On 17 July 1739 he was appointed ensi'rll 
in the 3rd foot-guards (now Scots guards)' 
he was adjutant ofhis battalion at Dettinccs 
(27 July 1743), and beoamelieutenant-eoloii-1 
of his regiment on 24 Feb. 1748. On 200a 
1758 he was appointed colonel 66th foot ui 
Buccessionto George Augustus, third viscount 
Howe ^BB under Howe, William, fifth Viiu 
couHX Howe], killed atTioonderoga. Pitt'j 
instructions to General Amherst, commander 
in America [see Amheesi, jErrEEr, Lohb 
Amhebst], were that, while Wolfe attacked 
Quebec, attempts should be made to pene- 
trate into Canada by way of Ticondnozi 
and Crown Point, and that at the same tim, 
he should pursue any other enterprises that 
would weaken the enemy without detriment 
to the main object of the expedition isee 
Pitt to Amherst, 10 March 1769, Pabkju.v 
ii. 236). Amherst decided to attempt the 
reduction of Port Niagara, and entrusted the 
task to Prideaux, who had just arrived, 
appointing Sir WiBiam^ Johnson [q. v.] hia 
second in command. Prideaux waa to ascend 
the Mohawk river mth five thousand troops, 
regulars and provincials, accompanied by 
Indians under Johnson, to leave a strong 
garrison at Fort Stanwix, the great portage, 
descend the Onondega, leaving part of his 
force xmder Colonel Haldimand [see Eildi- 
MAND, Sis Fbedeeice] at Oswego, and to 
attacE Niagara with the rest. Fort Niagara, 
standing on the site of a former post, was 
a strong fort, recently rebuilt by the French 
in modern style, and garrisone'd by part of 
the French regiment of Bdam. Pndeaux 
landed before it on 7 July 1769, and com- 
menced the attack in force. The ^tish en- 
gineers proved so incompetent that, to Fn- 
deauz’s intense disgust, the first approach^ 
were completely swept by the French fire, and 
had to he constructed afresh (Prideaux to Hsl- 
dimand, 16 July 1769, Paeoiam, ii. 245). 
On 19 July 1759 the batteries were ready. 
Prideaux best off a French vessel which at- 
tempted to land reinforcements in the motfr 
ing, hut in the afternoon was struck on the 
head by a fragment of shell, which burst 
prematurely at the moulk of one of cm 
cohoms, and killed him on the spot. He is 
described by some writers as on unpopular 
officer. Colonel Massey, 46th regiment [see 
Massbt, Exee, Lobd ClabinaJ, the next 
senior officer of the regulars, waived my 
claim to command in favour of Sir W^filiam 
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JohnEM, to whom the fort surrendered on At Batley giammar school (from 174B) 
•■’4 Juiv 173'J- grounded in Latin; began 

' PridMiix married Elizabeth, daughter of Greek, learned the shorthand invented by 
Colonel Edward Rolt and sister of Sir Ed- Peter Annet [q. v.], wrote to Annet sug- 
ward Bayham-Eolt, baronet, of Spy Park, gesting improvements, and sent some com- 
■Vrdt»hire, by whom he had three sons and mendatoiy verses, which Annet prefixed to 
two daughters. His elder brother, Sanderson a new edition. Subsequently he become a 
Ptideaux, a lieutenant in Colonel Moreton's pupil of John Kirkby (1677-17B4), oongrega- 
marines (see Borne Offiee Mil Mitrj/ Book, tional minister of Upper Chapel, Heckmond- 
Tol. XV.), taring diea at Cartagena m 1741, wike, who had previously taught him He- 
Piiileaux's elder son, John WilmotPrideaux, brew ‘on holidays.’ He bad no taste for 
became heir to the baronetcy, to which he lighter reading, bnt early showed a turn for 
succeeded, as seventh baronet, on the death experiment. At the age of eleven, his brother 
of his grandfather in August 1766; he was tells us, he bottled up spiders to see how 
fither (by his third wife) of the last two lo^ they would live without fresh air. 
holders of the baronetcy, which became ex- His aunt wished to make him a minister, 
tiact in 1875. One of ftideaux'a daughters and he ‘readily entered into her views j ’ but 
b came an actress, playing chiefly at Bath, his health stood in the way; there were 
blie appeared at the Haymarket once at least, symptoms of consumption, and in 1740 
in 1780 {yotea and Quenea, 8th ser. ix. 86). (when SJrkby closed ms school) it seemed 
[Barke's Baronetage; Foster's Peerage, 8.y. unadviaable to proceed further with his edu- 
■Lwrae ; ' Home Office Military Entry Book, cation. He had some thoughts of medicine, 
Tul. IV, et seq. ; ParUman’s llontcalm and 'Wolfe A mercantile uncle proposed to put him into 
(1834), vol. ii. In some army bate Prideani’s a counting-house at Lisbon. With this view 
ciiistian name is wrongly given 'James.’ Two be bwan to teach himself Erench, German, 
Utera to Haldimand during the Niagara expedi- and Italian, and was able to reply to some 
tionatein Brit. Mas, Addit. MS. 2U28, ff. 2S, jjia uncle’s foreign correspondents. He 
dl. JI. C. sought instruction m algebra and mathe- 
PBIBSTLBY, JOSEPH, LL.I). (1733- malics from George Haggerston (d. 1702), 
1804), theologian and man of science, eldest congregational minister at Hopton, All 'was 
el sue children of Jonas Priestley (1700- ready tor his voyage, when his health im- 
1779), a cloth-dresser, by his first wife, Mary proved, and it was derided that he should 
{d. 1739), only child of Joseph Swift of study at a dissenting academy. For two 
Sbafton, near 'Wakefield, was horn at Field- years ha tad been teaching Hebrew to John 
head, a wayside farmhouse in the parish of Tommas, baptist minister at Gildersome, and 
Biratall, West Riding of Torksliire, on had aoquir^ the rudiments of Chaldee, 
13 March 1733. _ A lithograph of his birth- Syriac, and Arabic. Before ho wos twenty 
place (removed in 1858) was executed by he bad rand the Hebrew Bible twice through, 
Hanhart in 1864, His father became bonk- once with points and once without ( Worka, 
rapt in 1777. Timothy Priestley [q. v.] was xvi. 423). His aunt would have sent him to 
a younger brother. Hh parents were mem- Plasterers’ Hall Academy, London, under 
b^ of the cougregationM church at Upper Zephaniah Maiiyat, D.I). (1686-1754), but. 
Chapel, Heckmondwike; but his grandfather, he 'resolutely opposed’ the condition of 
Joseph Priestley (1G61-1746), a woollen subscribing every six months to 'ten printed 
manufacturer, attended the paririi chimch at articles of the strictest Calvinistic faith’ 
Bnstall. Joseph was taught by his mother (for these ‘Homerton articles’ see Monthly 
ths ’Westminster catechism, which he could Bepoaitory, 1811, pp. 219 sq. ; see also Coif- 
repeat at four years of age. From 1742 he dbr, Joinf, D.I).) De was accordingly en- 
waa adopted % his father's eldest sister, tered at Daventry Academy, at its opening, 
Surah (d, 1764), who had married John near the end of 17S1, and was the first stu- 
Keighl^ (d. 174B) of the Old Hill, Heck- dentwhobeganhistheologicaltrainingunder 
moudwike. Keighley was a man of substance. Oideb Ashworth [q.v.J, a connection of his 
Is early life a strong oppionent of dissent, he family. In consequence of his proficiency 
was brought round by a sermon he had at- he was exempted from all the studies of the 
tended with a view to a prosecution. His wife first, and most of those of the second, year, 
mtertained all dissenting ministers in the He was already drifting away from ortho- 
neighbonihood,andthougha8trongCalvinist dox opinion. Haggerston, who inclined to 
made honest heretics very welcome. Priest- theBaxteriancompromiaBhetweenCalvinism 
ley described her in 1777 as' inalliaspeets os audATminianism,had given his views alibe- 
perfect a human character as I have yet been ral tone. He owed more to tlie conversation of 
aeqaamted with’ (Woi'ke, iii. 689). John 'Walher (1719-1806), who preached as 
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a candidate at Heclcmondwike in. 1761. 
Walker, originally a churchman, -was con- 
nected -with the liberal dissenters of Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, and became ' an arowed Bax- 
terian.’ His reasoning made FriestlejanAr- 
nsinian. ‘ Ab, Walker,' said Priestley, when 
they met again in 1704, • it -was you that first 
led me astray from the paths of orthodoxy’ 
( XJniv. Theol. ilfizy. April 1804, p. 173). Be- 
fore going up to Daventry ha rras anxious 
to communicate at HecLmondwike. Eirkfay 
would hare admitted him, hut on exami- 
nation by the 'elders’ (Timothy Armitage 
and Joseph Hodgson) he was rejected as 
‘ not quite orthodox.’ He was ‘ distressed ’ 
that he could not ‘ feel a proper repentance 
for the sin of Adam.’ 

Ashworth was assisted in the Daventiy 
Academy by Samuel Clark (1737-1769), 
eldest son of .Samuel Clarke (properly Clark), 
(1684-1750) [q. v.] In 1751. Oark spoke 
of the new student as one ‘ who seems to be a 
good, sensible young fellow, though he has un- 
fortunately got a bad name, Priestley; those 
who gave him it I hope were no prophets’ 
(Simtei^g MSS. Addit. MS. 94485, p. 99). 
Doddridge’s lectures formed the textbook of 
theological study, and free discussion was ad- 
mitted, ‘ Ashwe^h taking the orthodox side 
of every question,’ and Clark ‘ that of heresy.’ 
Priestley was a favourite with Ashworth, but 
was more influenced by Clark. Thus he be- 
came an Arian, still retaining a ‘qualified’ 
belief in the atonement. Clarkrevised a di-aft 
which Priestley made at the academy in 1765 
of his ' Institutes of N atural and Hevealed Be- 
ligion,’ which was not published till 1772-3. 
Neither tutor was strong in scholarship. 

Before entering the academy Priestley had 
corre^onded witn Annet on the subject of 
freewill, maintaining the position of ‘ philo- 
sophical liberty’ against Annet’s ‘neces- 
sarian ’ doctrine. Annet ‘importuned ’him 
for leave to publish the correspondence ; this 
Priestley withheld, though from no doubt of 
his own arnunents. He was moved by the 
‘ Enquiry ' (1716 ; reprinted by Priestley in 
1790) of Anthony CoUins [q. v.], but re- 
mained unconvinced for several years. 'I 
gave up my liberty he says, ‘with great re- 
luctance’ (irorAs, iii. 468); and it would 
owear that the instances of Annet and 
dollins had led him to connect determinism 
with ‘unbelievers ’ (Memoirs, i. 126). From I 
a reference in Doddridge’s divinitv lectures 
(Lent, ccxix.) he became acquainted with the 
‘Observations on Man’ (1749) by David 
Hartley (1705-1757) [q. v.], a book which 
exercised a decisive and permanent influence 
on his speculations. ranked it next to 
the bible ( Works, iii. 10). Hartley’s theory 


of a!>snciation he embraced at once, and it 
carried the ‘necessarian’ doctrine as its con- 
sequence. His conversion to determinism 
probably dates from 1764. In 1767 he en- 
tered into a correspondence with Hartley, 
which was out short by Hartley’s death. ' 
On Ashworth’s recommendation Priestley 
was engaged in September 1756 as assistant 
and successor to John Meadows [see under 
MnADOWS, John], presbyterian minister at 
Needham Market, Suffolk. Meadows, who 
had held this charge for fifty-four years, 
was simerannuated, and the congregation 
decayed. Priestley was promised 401 a 
year; he got less than 801,, declining the 
customary subsidy firom the London congte- 
giitional fund, as he ‘ did not choose to have 
anything to do with the independents.’ The 
London presbyterians helped him by the 
usual subsidy from their fund, and by oc- 
casional benefactions through George Ben- 
son [q. V.] and Andrew Eippis [q. vj 
Though his preaching was uncontroversial, 
he made no secret of his Arianism, which 
alienated some hearers. Popularity was im- 
possible for him, owing to an hereditary 
stammer. His aunt’s last benefaction was a 
sum of twenty guineas, the fee of a Lon- 
don quack, one Angier, who undertook ‘to 
cure all defects of speech’ under an oath 
of secrecy. This business took Priestley to 
London for the first time, with the r^t 
that his impediment was ‘ worse than ever,’ 
To provide means for his support, Priestley 
issued ' proposals ’ for a boarding-school, W 
no pupils came; this he attributes to his 
heterodox repute, ignoring, perhaps^ the dis- 
advantages of his bachelor situation. He 
gave a dozen lectures on the use of the globes 
to a class of adults. Meanwhile he was pur- 
suing his theological studies. He man^d 
to auord the luxury of subscribing for Ihy- 
ler’s Hebrew concordance, _ and set about 
comparing the Septuagint with the original. 
Soon he rejected the atonement, the in- 
spiration of the sacred text, and m idea of 
direct divine action on the human soul. He 
wrote on the ‘ Doctrine of Hemission,’ and 
entrusted the manuscript to Caleb Fleming 
[q. V.] and Nathaniel Lardner [q, v.], who 
puhhwed it, with on important omission, in 
1701. Lardner, who accepted Priestley’s 
views on atonement, strongly disapproved 
his criticism of St. Paul’s dimectics. Priest- 
ley worked the excludedsectioninto asepaiate 
essay. Eippis advised him to publish |t 
* imder the character of an imheliever.’ This 
Priestley declined. While it was at press the 
printing was stopped at Kippis’s urgent re- 
monstrance; the essay did not see uie light 
till 1770 in the ‘Theological Eepository.’ 
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EejecteJ by the Sheffield dissenters as ‘ too 
rav and airy’ (Yates), in September 1768 
Kestlev became minister atNantwioh, Che- 
shiie. The congregation was very small, chiefly 
cousi'stingof ‘travelling Scotchmen,’ and ‘not 
oneofthem wasataUOah inistical.’ Hewrota 
fen- sermons, but established a fiourislung 
school, nev er giving ‘ aholiday on any consida- 
ration.’ His school and private tuition occu- 
pied him from seven in the morning till seven 
at night. Yet he learned to play the flute, ‘ as 
the easiest instrument,’ and congratulated 
himself on having no ear, being thua_ ‘ more 
ea°dy pleased.’ He formed a friendship with 
Edivard Harwood [q. v.], and was intimate 
■with Joseph Brereton (d. 1787), vicar of Ac- 
ton, near Nantwich, who gave him a telescope 
‘madewithhis own hands’ ( Works, lis. 300). 

Aihin's promotion to the divinity tutor- 
ship at Warrington Academy was followed 
hy Priestley’s appointment (September 1761) 
to the tutorship there in languages and 
belles-lettres. He would have preferred the 
chair of natural philosophy, held by John 
Holt [see Hoesuit, Johe]. ^ his own de- 
portment he introduced public exercises in 
English and Latin, and gave three courses of 
historical lectures, dealmg especially tvith 
constitutional history, for students designed 
for ‘ civil and active life.’ These lectures, 
published in 1783, were recommended at 
Cambridge by John Symonds [q. v.], pro- 
fessor of modem history. His ‘Bssay on 
Government,’ written at Warrington, and 
published in 1768, containe the sentence to 
■which Jeremy Bentham [q. v.] considered 
himself indebted for the phrase ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ Edin- 
burgh TJniversity conferred on him the 
diploma of LL.B. (4 Dec. 1764). 

Priestley had been ordained on 18 May 
1762 at Warrington. On 23 Jime in the 
same year he married, at Wrexham, Mary, 
only daughter of Isaac Wilkinson, of Bias 
Giono, ironmaster at Bersham, near Wrex- 
hm, afterwards of Bristol; her age was 
eighteen. She was a woman of sound cul- 
tum and strong sense. Before his marriage 
Priestley described her to his brother os ‘ very 
orthodox,’ hut Timothy, on making her ao- 
qurintonce, decided that she was ' no dox.’ 
At the_ wedding the bride was given away 
by Priestley’s pupil, Thomas Threlkeld, 
an absent-minded scWar, who, flnding a 
Welsh bible in a pew of the parish church, 
forgot his duty in its perusal (Baenes). His 
marriage led Priestley to project a ‘ ■widows’ 
fund’ for protcstont mssenters of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The scheme was launched on 
16 May 17 64, and produced a valuable benefit 
soriety, since become wealthy, 


Priestley spent a month of every year in 
London, where he met Franklin. His life 
at Warrington was ‘ singularly happy.’ The 
tutors worked harmomously, and had their 
Saturday club for graver converse ; for lighter 
recreation there was a coterie of anonymous 
verse ■writers, whose pieces were dropped into 
Mis. Priestley’s worhbag (Bsianx). Some of 
Priestley’s own verses fost roused the poetic 
gift in Aikin's only daughter (afterwards 
knownas AnnaLsetitiaBarbaidd) [q. v.] But 
the academy did not flourish ; Ifriestley was 
cramped for means (his salary was lOOZ. ■with 
a house, in which he took a few boarders at 
162. apiece), and his wife’s health foiled. 
Accortongly he welcomed a call to the 
ministry of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and re- 
moved thither in September 1767. His 
solary, though exceeding that of most dis- 
senting ministers at that date, was only a 
hundred guineas and a house, but his tune 
was at his own disposal. 

He devoted his weekdays to bis studies, 
and ■wrote few discourses, making no secret 
of his habit of exchanging sermons ■with his 
friends {Monthly Sepository, 1818, p. 94) ; 
but he carefully instructed his flock in gra- 
duated classes for systematic catechising, a 
practice neglected by the liberal dissenters 
of that day. For ten years his theology had 
remained stationary. He nowreadLardner 
‘ On the Logos,’ pnhlished in 1769, and became 
‘ what is c^ed a Socimon,’ a development 
which much stimulated his controversial ac- 
tivity. As an organ of critical inquiiy he 
p^ected (1763) and set on foot (1769) the 
‘ Theological Repository,’ which wos pub- 
lished at irregular intervals till 1788. He 
offended public opinion hy inviting, with- 
out success, the co-operation of deists; he 
aspired to make his magazine an open plat- 
form for the diacuBsion of all subjects relating 
to biblical science. His first piflemict^iece 

O was in reply to an attack by Henry 
Jq.v.] His propagandist publications 
began withhis ‘Appeal’ (1770), the most suc- 
cessful of his tracts, written in view of the 
pr^ess of methodism among dissenters. 

Priestley's ecclesiasticsl views retained 
the impre:.s of his early training among in- 
depen^nts. The decay of church organisa- 
tion and the neglect of the sacraments 
among liberal dissenters concerned him ; he 
proposed remedies in his address (1770) on 
chii^ discipline, and his discourse (1782) on 
the constitution of a Christian chuich. Ha 
upheld the autonomy of thexiaiticular con- 
gregation, and was ‘ for increasing the num- 
ber of sects rather than fliminishmg them; ’ 
hence his spirited ‘Bemoiks’ (1709) on. 
Blackstone, who had classed nouconfru'mity 
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among crimes. He stood alone among his 
friends in advocating complete toleration for 
papists,’ gainst the opinion ofLardnerand 
huppis. With the idea of a national church 
he had no sympathy, though admitting the 
utility of existing establishments, and desir^ 
ing, not their dissolution, but their reform, 
lie advocated the -withdrawal of the *re- 
gium donum,’ then given to English as well 
as to Irish dissenters. It was -with difficulty 
that he was persuaded to add his name to 
the petition (1773) for modifying the Tole- 
ration Act, which resulted in the amended 
act of 1779. ' You have hitherto,’ he writes 
in a pamphlet of 1773, ‘ preferred your prayer 
as Christians ; stand forth now in the charac- 
ter of men, and ash at once for the repeal of 
all the penal laws which respect matters of 
opinion.' He never qualified under either 
act, hut thought liberty^ less menaced by the 
old subscription, practically a dead letter, 
than by the new and easier subscription, 
which might be enforced. In the same spirit 
he advised Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] not to 
resign his benefice, bnt to m^ie his own 
alterations in the prayer-book (as several 
clergymen did), and wait till he was ejected. 
But when Lindsey resigned (1773), Priestley 
acknowledged his friend’s ‘better iudgment,’ 
and entered heartily into his plans for a new 
re^ous movement under the Unitarian name. 

Till a minister's house was ready for him, 
he resided in Meadow Lane in the suhurhs 
of Leeds, next door to a brewery. In 1770 
he founded the Leeds circulating library. In 
December 1771 his study of science, to which 
he had long devoted his leisure (see a{fra for 
his scientific work), had brou^t him suffi- 
cient reputation to lend Sir Joseph Bonks 
[q. v.] to offer him the appointment of ' astro- 
nomer’ (Memoirs, i. 167) to the second 
expedition of James Cook (1728-79) [q. v.] 
The Mill Hill congregation agreed to pro- 
vide an assistant durmg his absence; out 
clerical influence intervened, and Priestley’s 
place was filled by Johann Beinhold Forster, 
who had succeeded him at Warringrton [see 
under Fobsteh, JoHAHif Geoeo Adam]. A 
curious story belonging to this period is told 
of a woman, who imagined herself possessed, 
applying to him as ‘a great philosopher who 
could perform miracles ;’ he exorcised the 
demon by help of an electrical machine. 

In December 1772 "William Fitzmaurice- 
'etty, second earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
St marquis of Lansdowne [q. v.1, on the 
commendation of Price, appointed'lkiestW 
s librarian or 'literary companion.’ Hie 
18 to fumi^ Shelburne -with information 
n topics arising in parliament, and to super- 
atend the education of Shelburne’s sons, 


with Thomas Jervis [q. v.] under him aa 
tutor. For this he was to have a salary of 
2507. with a house at Caine, 'Wiltshire (ntir 
to Bowood), and rooms in Shelburne’s Lon- 
don house m Berkeley Square ; if the agret- 
ment ended by mutual consent, Prieatlov 
was to receive on annuity of 160/. He was to 
preach when he pleased, and pursue his own 
studies. He resigned Mill HiU on 20 Dec. 

1772, preached his farewell sermon on 16 Mar 

1773, and removed to Caine in June. For 
some years the arrangement workedsmootbly. 
Priestley catalogued Shelburne’s hooks and 
manuscripts (now the Lansdo-wne in 
the British Museum), and indexed his private 
papers. Shelburne gave him an addition of 
40l a year towards his scientific experi- 
ments ; a similar sum was contributed an- 
nually (fi-om 1777) by scientific fiiends 
through John Fothergill, M.D. [q. v.] H 
1774he spent three mouths (August-Oetober) 
abroad -with his patron, visiting Brussels 
(where a ‘popish priest’ tried to convert 
him), Holland, witn which he was ‘much 
disgusted,’ the Bhine, and Paris, where he 
exinhited some of his experiments on air, 
Just before starting ho had made his capital 
discovery (1 Aug. 1774) of ‘ dephlogisticsted 
air ’ (see below). His winters were spent in 
London, where ho frequented the Whig Club 
at the London coffee-house, Ludgate Hill, of 
which Franklin and Canton were members. 

By 1778, for some reason unknown to 
Priestley, hut probably owing to his adoption 
of ‘ materialism,’ his patron’s feeling towards 
him had cooled, and in May 1780 he proposed 
to transfer him to an establishment on 1^ 
Irish estate. Priestley at once ofiered to re- 
tire from Shelburne’s service. The separation 
was amicable, and the annuity was punctuallj 
paid. Some years later (apparently in 1784) 
Shelburne m ade overtures for a renewal of the 
connection, which Priestley -wisely declined. 

During Priestley’s engagement with Shel- 
burne appeared his ‘ Examination’ (1774) of 
the Scottish philosophy, -written in a tone 
which he afterwards regretted. It -was Ids 
first effort in psychology. Up to 1774 he 
maintained the ordinary distinction of soul 
and body, as having no common properties; 
though he had held, with Edmund Law 
[q. that the soul acts only through an 
organism. His first hint of the doctrme of 
the homogeneity of man was given in an 
essay (1776) introductory to a selection from 
Hartley. It brought upon him the imputa- 
tion of atheism. A copy of the work, at the 
sole of the Ahb6 Needham’s library at Brus- 
sels in 1782, was seized by the licensers, and 
burned along with a copy of Oudworth’s ‘ In- 
tellectual System.’ Further study resulted 
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! jji, •Disflulsilions relating to Matter and 
Spirit’ (December 1777), ■« hich Shelburne's 
ftituds (but not Shelburne) tried to dissuade 
Iiini from publishing. It led to eorrespon- 
dince with John ilendorson (1767-1783) 
'fl r.] and Augustus Montague Toplady 
iq. T.l, and to an amicable discussion (1778) 
withlEfrice (of. The Sadducee, a poem, 1778, 
anon.) A supplemental Tolume on ‘philo- 
sopliical necessity’ was the occasion of his 
fir-t controversial encounter with Samuel 
Horsley [q. v.] Priestley called his system 
bv the name of 'materialism,' but by 1772 ha 
had adopted from Ruggiero Giuseppe Boa- 
cjwich (1711-1787) the theory that matter 
consists only of points of force ; the doctrine 
of the penetrability of matter had inde- 
pendently suggested itself (before 1772) to 
his friend Michell. Eutt supposes that Boa- 
eowieh was the 'priest of the catholic com- 
mnnion,’ having ‘ a taste for science,’ who 
met Priestley in Paris (177t^, and embraced 
him ‘ with tears ’ as the first philosopher 
among his acquaintance who made profession 
of Christianity ( Works, xv. 366, xix. SiO). 

A more strictly professional worlr of his 
Shelburne period was his Greek ‘ Harmony’ 
of the Gospels, projected in 177 J, and pub- 
lished in 1777. It shows no appreciation of 
the real difficulties of the problem, and is 
chiefly remarkable as adopting the theory of 
Nicholas Maun [q. v.], who limited the 
ministry of our Lord to little more than a 
single year. On this topic Priestley had a 
friendly controversy (1779-81) withWHliani 
Newcome [q. v.], then bishop of Waterford. 
During its progress he began his ' Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever’ (1780-2), 
directed primarily against Hume. 

After quitting Shelburne’s service he re- 
mained at Caine till Michaelmas 1780, and 
then removed to Birmingham, partly to he 
nearer his brother-in-law, John Wilkinson 
(d. 14 J uly 1808) of Castle Head in the parish 
ofCartmel, Lancashire, who provided himwith 
a house. A wealthy widow, Elizabeth Bayner 
(d. 11 J uly 1800, aged 86), of Suubury, M iadle- 
ses, gave him one hundred guineas towards hk 
removal, thefirst instalment of many benefac- 
tions from the some quarter. A handsome ad- 
dition to his income was made by the annual 
subscriptions of his friends. William Ileher- 
den the elder [q. v.l contributed largely in 
aid of his theological as well as his scientific 
research. On Pothergill’s death his contri- 
bution was continued by Samuel Galtou, a 
Birmingham quaker, who was disowned 
(179.5) ‘for fiihricating and selling instru- 
ments of war.’ Josiali Wedgwood, the 
potter, besides on annual heneiaction, fur- 
nished him with apparatus made to his lu- 


strnctions. Samuel Parker {d, 1817), a 
London optician (a CalvinLtic dissenter), 
supplied him with every instrument he re- 
quired in glass, including his burning lenses, 
twelve and sixteen inches in diameter. Soon 
after 1772 he was elected one of the eight 
associates of theErenchAcadenw of Sciences. 
In December 1780 he was made a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. Similar honours reached him 
from Turin, Haarlem, and elsewhere. , 
Before Christmas 1780 William Hawkes 
(1732-1790) resigned his office as junior 
minister of the New Meeting, Birmingham. 
Priestley was at once elected colleague with 
Samuel Blyth (1719-1706), and began his 
duties on 81 Dec. He was without pastoral 
charge, being engaged only for Simday duty. 
He pursued the plan of catechetical instruc- 
tion which he had introduced at Leeds, add- 
ing the practice of expounding the scripture 
lessons. His salary was 100/. ; but his con- 
gregation, led by his friend William Bussell 
(1740-1818) [q. v.J, was liberal in gifts. A 
donation of 201)/., m acknowledgment of his 
catechetical work, he insisted on dividing 
with Blyth. Early in 1781 he declined a 
call to George’s Meeting, Exeter. Twice he 
was sounded in vain about accepting a go- 
vernment pension; by Lee when sweitor- 
general (1782), end again(1784) ‘by a bishop,’ 
probably Edmund Law, a member with 
Ikiestley of a ‘society for promoting the 
knowledge of the Scriptures’ (1783) [tee 
JxBD, Joiiir, M.D.] He preferred the aid of 
‘ lovers of science and also lovers of liberty.’ 
Brougham remarks that ‘ different men en- 
tertam different notions of independence.’ 
Huxley, with more reason, refers to ‘the 
generous and tender warmth with which his 
many friends vied with one another in ren- 
dering him substantial help.’ EdmundBurke 
v.J, who visited him at Birmingham at 
^e close of 1782, ‘ reported him to all his 
friends as the most happy of men, and most 
to be envied ’ (Letter from Lindsey, Memoirs, 
i. 864). Early in his Birmingham ministry 
his social relations, even with the established 
clergy, were pleasant enough. Once a month 
he dined with the ‘ Lunar Socie^,’ meeting 
Matthew Boulton [q. v.], James Keir [q. v.Ti 
JamesWatt,WilliamAVithering,M.D.[q.v.J, 
the botanist, and, for a time, Erasmus Darwin 

g .T.] (Bae,mr ' Lunar Society,’ CiSHiiraTON 
OLTOir’s Seientijio Correspondence of Priest^ 
ley, 1892, app. ii.) Every fortnight he dis- 
cussed theology at tea with hie clerical com- 
rades. He continued Lis periodic visits to 
London. It has been said that Dr. Johnson 
refused to meet Priestley, the fact being that 
it was Priestley who repeatedly declined an 
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introduction to Johnson, till at length John 
Paradise [q. v.]. at Johnson’s request, brought 
them together at dinner, Johuon promised 
to call on him the next time he tras at 
Birmingham (Appeal to the Pvblie, 1792, 
ii. 103). 

In 1772 he had appended to a reprint of 
his Leeds 'Appeal’ a 'concise history’ of 
certain established doctrines. He began to 
amplify it for a fourth part of his ‘ Institutes.’ 
It took shape as a ‘ History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity ’ (December 1782), the 
best known, though not the best, of his 
theological writings (in 1785 it was burned 
by the common hangman at Dort). In this 
work he challenged a discussion with Hibbon, 
who, in a short correspondence, advised him 
(28 Jan. 1783) to stick to ‘ those sciences in 
which real and useful improvements con 
be made,’ aud contemptuously declined the 
challenge. Criticism on the first section of 
the wonr, relating to the person of Christ, 
led him to prepare a more elaborate treatise 
on this head. John Hawkins, rector of 
Hinton-Amnner, Hampshire, procured him 
hooksfrom the cathedral library at Worcester 
(Memoirt, ii. 30). He began to question 
the received accounts of our Lord’s nativity, 
end in articles in the ‘ Theological deposi- 
tory ' (1784) rejected the doctrine of the 
vi^in birth as without historical basis. Hk 
opinion that our Lord was bom at Nazareth 
has been revived by modern critics. In this 
connection he startled his Mend Lindsey by 
maintaining that our Lord was neither natu- 
rally impeccable nor intellectually infallible, 
was under delusion respecting demoniacal 
possession, and had misconceive the purport 
of some of the mophecies. His labours 
culminated in the ‘History of Early (Mnions 
concerning Jesus Ohrist’ (1786). writing 
as a sectary, he damaged at the outset his 
claim to scrutinise in a scientific spirit the 
course of thought in Cluistion antiquity; but 
he was one of the first to open the way to 
the study of doctrinal development, and 
while proclaiming his own bias with rare 
franlmcss, he submitted his historical judg- 
ments to the arbitrament of further research. 
His account of the origin of Arianism, as a 
novel system, has stood this test. What 
was special in his method was the endeavour, 
discarding the speculations of the fathers, 
to penetrate to the mind of the common 
Ohnstian people. He broke entirely with 
the old ap^cation of the principle of private 
judgment, maintaining that a purely modem 
mte^retation of Scripture is, ipso facto, dis- 
credited, and the meaning attached to it by 
the_ ^rliest age, if ascertainable, must be 
decisive. A good summary of his position is 


in his ‘ Letters ’ (1787) to Alexander Gedfipj 

[q.v.], the Homan catholioscholar,whohadad- 

^essed him as his ‘ fellow-disciple in Jesu..’ 

He was criticised by Samuel Badccck 
[q. V.], a contributor to his ' Theological Bb- 
pository,’ with whom he had been on temn 
of very close literal correspondence, by 
Francis Howes [q. v.], James Barnard, and 
Thomas Knowles [q. v.] The attack was 
led by Horsley, wLo, refusing to enter 
on ‘the main question,’ set himself ‘to de- 
stroy the writer’s credit and the authority 
of his name’ (Hoeslbt, Tracts, 1789, pre- 
face). He adopted, with masterly effect, 
Bentley’s line i^ainst Collins. In showing 
that Priestley failed to understand Platonism, 
Horsley did real service. His brilliant ex- 
posure of Priestley’s slips was less in pomt. 
Priestley, while not a finished scholar, had 
competent learning, though he wrote ia 
haste. The charge of borrowing from Daniel 
Zwicker (1612-1678) was the less reasonable, 
as neither Priestley nor Horsley had seep 
Zwioker's tracts, which Horsley only knew 
from the animadversions of George Bull 
V.] That he abstained from reading 
Kiestley’s riper treatise illnstretea his con- 
troversial skill rather than his fairness. 

The controvei^ with Horsley lasted from 
1783 to 1700. Krom 1780 Pnestley issued 
an. annual defence of unitarianism, in review 
of aU opponents. In 1787 he resisted the 
resolution of Charles Cooke (carried 12 Dec.) 
to exclude controversial divinity from the 
Birmingham Public Library, which he had re- 
organised in 1782. In 1789116 projected a new 
version of the Scriptures, in conjunction uith 
Michael DodsoMq.v.], William Fiend [q.v.], 
and Lindsey. Priestley was to be answer- 
able for the hagiographa of the Old Testa- 
ment, getting what assistance he could (Mar- 
tineau errs m simposing that he undertook 
to translate the Hebrew Bible singlehanded). 
The first instalment of his ‘ General Histoiy 
of the Christian Church,’ a work of soma 
merit, was published in 1790. In July 
1790 he met Samuel Parr [q- v.] at the 
ordination of William Field [q. v.J Being 
at Buxton in the foUowing autumn, he 
preached by speoial request in the assemtdy 
room (19 Sept.) Grattan was pieeent, and 
John Hely-Hnlchinson nq. v,], provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sermon (after- 
wards published) was a powerful argument 
for the resurrection of our Lord. In October 
he asked his Bomon catholic neighbour, 
Joseph Berington [q.v.], to preach the Sun- 
day-school sermon at the New Meeting. 
Berington hoped at some future time that it 
might be prudent to do so. Early in 1791 
Pnestley concurred in the formation of the 
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I Iluitaiian Society.’ The preamble, drawn 
by Tliomaa Belsham [q. T.J, was meant to 
eiclude Arlans ; nevertheless Price joined 
it. Jleanwhile he was pursuing his experi- 
ments in science and publishing the results. 

in politics he had taken little part. He 
had written in 1769 and 1774 two anony- 
mous pamphlets on the relations of Great 
Britain with the colonies. The second of 
these (against war) was revised by Franklin, 
trith whom he was on the most confidential 
terms. His intimacy with Burke lasted till 
1783. He states that he was never a mem- 
lerof any political club, though it areata 
that he haa attended the Birmingham dinner 
(4 jfov. 1788) in celebration of the landing 
of ■Vfiliiam in, ftom which the toast of 
‘church and constitution’ was excluded; 
and he had a Wd in the framing of the 
Birmingham Constitutional Society (June 
I'k) on the model of that at Manchester. 
Ihe measures of reform in the advocacy of 
which he co-operated were the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts. On the latter topic 
he wrote his 'Letter to Pitt’ (1787) and a 
Fifth of S ovember sermon (1789). The de- 
feat of Fox’s motion for repeal (2 March 1790) 
was largely caused by the preface (17 Feb.) 
of Priestly's ‘ Letters ’ addressed to Edward 
Bum [q. V.] Extracts ware furnished to all 
members of the House of Commons. He 
had called on the clergy to avert revolution 
by reform, and, with more imagination than 
usosl, described his own theological efforts 
as ' grains of gunpowder ’ for wnich his op- 
ponents were ' providing the match ’ ( fTorka, 
lit 311). The nickname ‘Gunpowder 
Priestley’ was adopted in songs and carica- 
tures. Popular feming against him was in- 
creased by his 'Letters to Btu'ke’ (1 Jan. 
1791), in which he vindicated the principles 
of the French revolution. These ran through 
three e^tions, and were followed in June by 
his anonymous 'Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government.’ 

On Thursday, 14 July 1791, the ' Consti- 
tutional Society’ of Birmingham held a 
dinner in Thomas Dodley’s Hotel, Temple 
Bow, to commemorate the fall of theBastUle. 
Priestley had ‘little to do’ with it, but he 
meant to be present, and on 6 July he asked 
IVimarn Hutt(m (1723-1816) [q. v.] and 
BMgton to join the party; they horn de- 
din^. The promoter's mviteil, by public ad- 
vertisement (7July), ‘any Mend tofreedom.’ 
An inflammatory handbill of republican ten- 
demy was disowned by the promoters, who 
pubhcly advertised their ' firm attachment 
to the pemstitution.’ On the morning of the 
14th his feiend Bussell sent Priestley a note 


from town, advising him not to attend the 
dinner; hence he did not go. An angry 
crowd hung about the door as the company 
(uumheriug eighty-one) assembled at three 
o’clock, but the dinner, during which some 
extravagant toasts were honoured, ended 
g^uie% More six. The chairman, James Keir 
[^. v.^ was a churchman (for the toasts see 
Autlmtis Account, pp. 82 sq.) It appears 
there was a dinner, not public, ‘of the oppo- 
site parly,’ at the Swan in Bull Street, 
whicn kept up till a later hour. 

About eight o’clock in the evening the 
crowd broke the windows of Dudley’s Hotel. 
Finding that the guests had left, the mob 
directed their attention to the reeidences of 
the organisers, among whom they wrongly 
assumed Priestley was the chief. Alter 
wrecking and burning the New Meeting and 
the Old Meeting, they attacked Priestley's 
house atFairhill, a mrle from Birmingham, 
and dMroyed nearly all his books, papers, 
and apparatus. He and his Wily managed 
to escape before the incendiaries arrived. 
Biotiug continued on Friday and Saturday; 
the town was in the hands of the mob, the 
aols were opened, seven residences were 
urned, and many others wrecked ; the meet- 
ing-house at Kingswood, seven miles feom 
Birmiugham, was also destroyed. The ma- 
gistrates were powerless ; great exertious to 
restore order were made by Heneuge Finch, 
fourth earl of Ayleaford (a pupil of Horsley), 
without avail At length dragoons arrived 
from Nottingham on Saturday night, and 
the disorder ceased. 

Much mutual recrimination filled the pam- 
phlets of the time. The Biot Act was notread 
at the hsginning of the disorder, as it was 
next year (May 1792) to stop a raid on the 
brothels of Birmingham (Pxrr). Priestley’s 
Mends charged the authorities^ including 
the dergy, with culpable dereliction of duty. 
This view was shared by Sir Samuel Bomilly, 
who was in Birmmgham in the latter part 
of July, and it was emphasised in the well- 
known lines in OoleriW^ ‘Beligious Mus- 
ings written on Christmas Eve,’ 1794. Fiiest- 
lay's Mends, however, hardly made allowance 
for their own miscalculation of the current 
of popular feeling to which they ran counter. 
Georgs HI, writing to Dundas, expressed 
himedf as 'pleased that PrieWy is the 
sufferer,’ though disapproving the ' atrocious 
means’ employed. For Priestley it was a 
rude awakening. He had passed the day in 
the company of Adam Walker, a lecturer on 

e sics from Loudon, who had dined at 
;hilL Late in the evening, while playing 
backgammon with his wife, he was warned 
of his danger, and, though incredubus, he 


it 

f 
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allowed himself to he driven in a chaise to 
his friend Eusaell’s, at Showell Green, a mile 
further from town. After watching the fires 
iiovL the meeting-hou=es, he proceeded to 
Thomas nawke-'S, at Moseley Woke Green, 
half a mile further. Here he was within 
earshot of the shouts of the wreckers of his 
own house. It seems they tried to get fire 
from his electrical machine, to bum the 
building, ‘with that love for the practical 
application of science which is the source of 
the ereatne's of Birmingham’ (Huslbi). 
At four o’clock in the morning he was re- 
tiring to bed at Showell Green, when the 
mob approached, and he drove to the house 
of 'William Finch, his son-in-law, at Heath 
Forge, five miles beyond Dudley. He made 
up hi-, mind, if it were a fine Sunday, to 
preach in the ruins ofhis meeting-house, and 
chose his text. On Frid-ay night he was 
roused from sleep, and rode to Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, driving back thence to Kidder- 
minster. Ihinking aU was safe, he rode biick 
to Heath Forge on Saturday evening, but 
was persuaded at once to retrace his steps. 
From Kidderminster he made his way to 
Worcester, and, catching the London coach, 
reached Lindsey’s house in Essex Street at 
five o'clock on Monday morning. Next day 
he wrote on expostulatory letter to the in- 
habitants of Birmingham, and at once begun 
his discourse on the duty of forgiveness oiin- 
juries. This sermon did not convert his 
spirited wife. ‘ I do not think,’ she writes 
(26 Aug.) to Mrs. Barbauld, 'that God can 
require it of us as a duty, after they have 
smote one cheek, to turn the other. . . , 
They will scarcely find so many respectable 
characters a second time to make a honfire 
of. So much for King and Church for 
ever.’ Four or five of the rioters were tried 
at Worcester ; one was executed on 19 Aug., 
and another subsequently. Twelve were tried 
at Warwick on 23 and 23 Aug. by Sir 
Diehard Perrj-n [q. v.] ; four were convicted ; 
of these, two were executed on 8 Sept. A 
moderate compensation was awarded to the 
Bufierers. Priestley's compensation (paid in 
1703) fell short of his losses by some 2,000f. 
Some of his private papers, which fell into 
the hands of Curtis, were sent by him to 
Hen^ Dundas, afterworde first viscount 
Melville [q. v.],then home secretary, and not 
returned. Addresses of sympathy reached 
him from the French Academy of Sciences 
and many other public bodies. 

For a yew months Priestley was the Most 
of William Yaughon at Misaenden, Buck- 
inghamshire. He preached for the first time 
after the riots on 26 Sept, in a Golvinistic 
baptist chapel at the neighbouring town of i 


Amer^ham, by the unanimous request of 
minister and people. This was probablv 
through the infiuence of Dohert Hall ( 1764 !!, 
1831) [q. y.] Two other congregations of 
orthodox dissenters requested his servicts. 
Even among methodists ne had sympathisers! 
‘The curse of God,’ said Samuel Bradbani 
[q. v.] in a sermon (1793) at Birmingham 
‘hangs over your town for the infamous 
treatment Dr. Priestley experienced among 
you.’ He was invited to Pans and Toulouse 
but resolved to settle in London ; a bouse 
was token for him at Clapton in a friend’s 
name. ‘ He has taken,’ writes Hutton, ‘ a 
house near London for twenty-one yean, 
provided he lives and the house stands so 
long.’ He wished, however, to return to 
Birmingham and continue his ministry till 
Christmas ; his congregation begged Mm not 
to run the risk, and a^ed him to nominata 
his successor. His ‘forgiveness ’ sermon was 
delivered at Birmingham by John Coate® 
((f. 2 April 1826, aged 73), of the Old Meet- 
ing. The first part of his ‘ Appeal ’ on the 
subject of the riots is dated 1 Nov. On 
7 N’ov., by fifty-one votes to nineteen, he was 
elected to succeed Price as morning preacher 
at the Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, and en- 
tered on his pastoral duties on 4 Dec, Xo 
fixed salaw was guaranteed, but his receipts 
were at the rate of a hundred and finy 
guineas a year. A section of Price's friend's 
left, hut there was a largo accession of new- 
comers. 

At Hackney his life went on ‘ even mote 
happily ’ than at Birmingham. Uis pecu- 
niary losses were more than made up by his 
friends. Wilkinson, his brother-in-law, gave 
him SCO!., transferred to him a nominal sum 
of 10,0001. in the French funds, and, as thi‘< 
was unproductive, paid him 2001. a year. His 
catechetical classes, contrary to expectation, 
attracted many outsiders. Lindsey and Bel- 
sham were near neighbours; he bad superior 
advantages for his scientific pursuits ; he gave 
lectures at Hackney College on history and 
chemistry. In September 1792 he was made 
a citizen of France, and elected a memherfor 
the department of Omein the National Con- 
vention. Other departments followed suit, 
hut, while he accepted citizenship, he declined 
election ( Works, xxv. 118). The majority of 
members of the Doyal Society fought shy of 
him. Finding that they were rejectingeligible 
candidates on political grounds, he withdrew 
from attendance (I798h and ceased to publish 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.' 

As early as 1772 he had contemplated a 
removal to America for the sake of his 
dreu. His wife’s first thought oJfter the riots 
was ‘for trying a new soil? His three sons 
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emisrated to America in A^ii3tl793, and he 
trpected to follow them. Iliawife was ‘ more 
iitot on’ it than himself (Memoirs, ii. 310). 
He resigned his charge on 21 Feb. 1794, 
Breached a farewell sermon on 30 March, and 
tmliai'bed in the San.com, off Gravesend, on 
7 .A-pril. On 4 June he landed at New York, 
Tshere Mrs. Priestley ‘never felt herself 
more at home in her Ufa.’ He received a 
number of addresses. His answer to a blatant 
address of the ‘ Democratic Society ’ of New 
York ‘pleased everybody except the society 
itself’ In reply to one from ‘republican 
natives of Great Britain,’ ha declared his 
pmference for a republic, and his hope of the 
abolition of slaveiy. He was disappointed 
at having no invitation to preach. 

His sons and his friend Thomas Cooper, 
[q. V.], were interested in a proposed 
settlement in Pennsylvania on the Su^ue- 
hanna. To be near them he left New York 
on 18 June, stayed a fortnight at Philadel- 

e , and on 11 July reached Northumber- 
, Pennsylvania. The settlement scheme 
VOS abandoned, hut finding Northumberland 
a ‘delightful situation ’ he made it his home, 
and bout a house. He once meached in the 
piesbyterian meeting-house, but the invita- 
tion was not repeated. Accordingly he 
held public services in his own house, and 
from about 1799 in a wooden building ad- 
joining. A projected college come to no- 
thing, though a building was begun. He had 
declmed (November 1794) a chemistiy chair 
at Philadelphia, then which he ' never saw a 
town’ he liked less. But he resolved to 
spend two months there every winter, in 
hope of founding a Unitarian congregation. 
His discourses on the evidences, dehveted 
there (February-May 1796) in Blhanon 
'Winchester’s universalist meeting-house, 
drew distinguished congregations, and a small 
Unitarian society was formed. On subse- 
quent visits he attracted less attention ; his 
voice was very weak, and his teeth wer^one. 

The deaths of his youngest son Henry 
(1796) and of his wife (1796) left him lonely, 
and the unfilial conduct of his second son, 
which his bionaphers pass in silence, affected 
him deeply. To his Mend Lindsey he writes, 
on 29 Oct. 1796, ‘Oould I pay you one 
visit in England, I should sing my nunc 
dimittis.’ &nceforth he Uved in the family 
of his eldest son. 

In America his theology advanced to its 
final point by his adoption of a doctrine of 
‘ universal restitution,’ which he reached 
more slowly and with greater hesitation than 
WM his wont. "With the old universalist 
opinion, limiting retribution to this life, he 
had no sympathy ; he looked for a moral 


progression to succeed the sleep of death. 
Thus on the death of his youngest son (1796) 
in his nineteenth year, he hopes that he ‘ had 
the foundation of something in his character 
on which a good simerstmeture may he 
raised hereafter.’ Before 1803 this theory 
had established itself in his mind as a ‘ firm 
faith.’ "With this exception his American 
period shows industry in old directions rather 
than fresh activity of mind. To the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society at Philadelphia 
he communicated the results of new experi- 
ments. He wrote against Paine and Yolney 
and a number of French freethinkers, upheld 
the biblical institutions in comparison with 
those of oriental antiquity, completed his 
church history, contrasted Socrates with our 
Lord, and annotated the whole Bible. His 
Mends continued to contribute to his re- 
sources ; Mrs. Bayner sent him 607. a year 
and left him 3,0007. ; the Duke of Grafton 
sent him 407. a year, 

Ha was never naturalised as an American 
citizeu. In American politics he sided with 
the democrats against the federalists, which 
exposed him to the attacks of 'William Coh- 
bett [q. V.] He corresponded occasionally 
with Adams, more with Jefferson. Through- 
out 1800 he had serious thoughts of return- 
ing to Europe ; by IS Nov. he had made up 
his mind to sail for France (where he had 
property) os soon as there was ‘free and safe 
communication.’ But on 8 Moroh 1801, 
while visiting Philadelphia, _ he was attacked 
by a bilious mvor and pleurisy, which neorly 
cost him his life, and left him permanently 
enfeebled. He ceased to dig hie garden, and 
was less in his laboratory, living much among 
his books. He was sounded (1803) about 
accepting the ]^rincipal&hip of the university 
of Pennsylvania, but declined the overture. 
In May 1803 Ms left leg was lamed by a 
fall; soon after this his digestive powers 
failed. TiE the close of that year he was 
the first to rise in the morning, olways light- 
ing his own fire. At the end of January 1604 
news reached London that he had suffered a 
loss of 3007. a year by the withdrawal of 
Wilkinson’s aid. His i^glish Mends met 
on 6 Feh. (the day of his death) and raised 
an annued subscription of nearly 4007. On 
3 Feb. he made the last entry in his diary. 
Less than an hour before his death he dic- 
tated, with great precision, some emenda- 
tions for a posthumous puhlicatiou, adding, 
‘I have now done.’ 

He died at Northumberland on 6 Feb. 
1804, and was buried in the quakers’ burial- 
CTOund there on 9 Feb., William Christie 
[q. V.] giving a funeral address. His wife 
had died at Northumberland on 17 Sept, 
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1796, aged 62. His children ■were : 1. Sarah 
1803), married to William Finch. 
2. Joseph, bom at Leeds on 24 July 1768 ; 
he left Northumberland in January 1812, 
settled at Cradley, Staffordshire, and died at 
Exeter on 2 Sept. 1833; he married (1792) 
Elizabeth (d. 8 Jlay 1810, aged 46), elder 
daughter of Samuel Hyland, Birmingham ; 
secondly (1825), Mrs. Barton, daughter of 
Joshua Toiilmin [q.v.] (Christian Heformer, 
18.3.3, pp. 499 sq.) j his daughter Ema mar- 
ried Joseph Partes [q. v.] 3. William, who 
was naturalised as a French citizen on 8 June 
1792, and admitted to the bar in Paris (Gent. 
Mag. July 1792, p. 657) ; he married Befctie 
Foulke, and died a planter in Louisiana 
before 1835. 4. Henry, who died at North- 
umberland on 11 Dec. 1795, aged 18. 

Priestley spoke and moved rapidly; in 
private converse he was vivacious and < 
fond of anecdote, ‘ often smiled, hut seldom 
laughed ’ (CoebtI ; he would walk twenty 
miles before breakfast, carrying a long cane, 
and was a good horseman. Of his pieach- 
iim Catherme Hutton [q. v.] writes (1781) : 

‘ He uses no action, no declamation, but 
Ilia voice and manner ore those of one ffiend 
speaking to another.’ His experiments im- 
ply great deftness of delicate manipulation 
with rude apparatus, but he had no mechani- 
cal readiness ; his brother says ’ he could 
scarcely handle any tool.’ From 1783, being 
troubled with gall-stones, he used chiedy a 
vegetable diet, with ' one glass of wine at 
dinner.’ He found it easy to be very metho- 
dical in his habits, working with ms watch 
before him, and turning immediately to 
another task when the allotted time was up. 
Hence he could say (31 Aug. 1789), ‘I am 
far from being a close student ; I never fatigue 
myself in the least.’ He thought his main 
talent was a facility in arrangement, but 
affirms that he could do nothing in a hur^. 
Edward Bum reports him as saying', in re^ 
rence to his theological controversies, 'I set 
apart on hour in the morning and an hour 
in the evening, just to tease you a little’ 
(GSEEirwoon, Journal, 1846, pp. 44 sq.) 
Ss literary work was often done at ^ 
fireside, amid conversation. He composed 
in shorthand ; his rapid pen never left his 
meaning doubtfiil ; a turn for epigram is the 
chief ornament of his style. He had little 
humour, but enjoyed a remarkable faculty 
for mal^g the best of things. His home 
affections were strong. He provided a main- 
tenance for his younger brother Joshua at 
Birstall. Domestic management he left to 
his wife, speaking of himself os a lodger in 
her house. To the faults of his memory he 
often alludes; it is curious that he never; 


learned the American currency, and would 
I say to a shopkeeper, ‘ You will give me the 
proper change, fori do not know it’ (Belias 
m Sfbague, Annals, p. 307 ). 

Topladysaid of Priestley’s character ‘I 
love a man whom I can hold up as a piece 
of crystal, and look through him.’ He 
‘charmed away the bitterest prejudices in 
personal intercourse’ (Husley). Nor was 
this merely a triumph of amiability ; it 
illustrates the variety of his human 'in- 
terests, as well as his constitutional straight- 
forwardness. The history of his religious 
mind exhibits a continuous renunciation of 
prepossessions. He scouted ambiguity, thi> 
refuge of earlier heretics. The fearlessness 
and ftankness of his propaganda were en- 
tirely new; for Whiston, whom he 
sembled in temperament, wrote only for the 
learned. Like Whiston’s, his nature was 
essentially devout, and he had a conservatisiu 
of his own which he identified with pri- 
mitive Christianity, holding tenaciously to 
the miraculously aftested mission of Moses 
and messiahship of Christ, whose second 
coming he expected by 1814 at latest (ilfe- 
tnoirs, li. 119). His crusade against Arians 
was more successful in detaching them from 
liberal dissent than in converting them; his 
influence among imitorians soon paled before 
that of Channing. It was as a pioneer of 
religious reform that he wished to be j ui ^ , 
to his theological aims his philosophy °was 
' subsidiary ; his chemistry was the recrea- 
tion of his leisure time. Dr. Martineau, 
in an able estimate, published in 1833 (re- 
printed in Essays, Eeviews, and Addresses, 
1890, vol. 1), does justice to his 'extra- 
ordinatv versatility,’ his ‘ passion for sim- 
plicity,’ and ‘ eager rather than patient ’ 
attention, but goes too for in claiming that 
'his conclusions’ were 'drawn by the abso- 
lutely solitary exercise of his own mind.' 
Martineau specifies his ‘Analogy of the 
Divine Dispensations’ (Tkeohgieal Eeposi- 
tory, 1771) as his finest piece. Brougham 
wrote rather grudgingly of his career (Asm 
of Men of Liters and Science, 1845, vol. Ij 
m. Turner in the Christian Seformer, 1846, 
pp. 66680 .) Mr. Leslie Stephen (English 
Thought %n the Mghtemth Century, 1876, 
L 429 sq.) construes his many-sided activity 
as restlessness, and criticises Ms partial re- 
tention of the supernatural. More sym- 
pathetic is the Birmingham address (Mao- 
millan's Magazine. October 1874, reprinted 
in Saienee and Culture, 1881), by Professor 
Huxley, in whose judgment ‘ his philo- 
sopMcal treatises ore still well worth read- 

person Priestley was slim but large- 
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toned j his stature about five feet nine, and 
ifjT erect. His countenance is beat seen 
in profile, and the right and left profiles 
aiffri remarkably; the front face is heavy. 
Hi wore a wig till he settled in North- 
umberland, which did not boast of a hair- 

dresser* , 

Of many extant portraitSi tua earliest and 
moitplea'ing was executed about 1761; it 
has been photographed, but not engraved. 
Others are V HiUar (1776 ? ), with a com- 
panion pieture of Mrs. Priestley; by Peter 
Holland (painted at Birminghani) ; bjr Fu- 
seli (17831, oti® portraits painted 

bv Fuseli from life, engraved by 0. Turner, 
IsSd ; by Opie, a front face, somewhat rugged ; 
by John Hozlitt, uncle of the essayist; ^ 
William Artaud [q. v.], engraved by T. 
Holloway, 1796; by James Sharpies (1794- 
1795) : by Rembrandt Peale of New York ; 
bv 0. vF. Peale, engraved by Jacques Reich ; 
and by Gilbert Stewart, apparently posthu- 
mous, it gives ‘the serene expression of his 
countenance’ (ScHiMMDLPmnnNOK), and was 
reckoned by us family the best likeness, bat 
is wanting in strength ; it was copied by 
Artaud (1812), and engraved by John Par- 
tridge in 1816, nndhy w . HoU in 1846. The 
earliest engraving (1782) is from one of 
Wedgwood's medallions (1766). There is a 
plaster bust by P. Bemi ; n profile in marble 
by F. Rowe in the memorial tablet, now in 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham (epi- 
taph by Parr) ; and statues in the new mu- 
seum, Oxford, by E. B. Stephens, 1860, and 
at Bituungham by J. F. Wilkinson, 1874. 
Westley’s library was sold in 181 6 at Phila- 
delphia; four thousand volumes brought 
four thousand doUora {Notes and Queries, 
23 March 1867 p. 239, 16 Jan. 1869 p. 64). 
His first electrical machine, bought while at 
..’iantwich, was in the possession of James 
Maitineau, D.D. ; another is in the possession 
of the Royal Society. His burning^lens is in 
the possession of Madame Parkes-BeUoc, his 
great-granddaughter. The centenary of 
Nestley’s birth was celebrated in London 
and Birmingham in March 1833. 

Eis'ThedogicalandMiBcellaneousWorks,’ 
with ‘Memoirs and Oorrespondence ’ (he 
was not so admirable a letter-writer as hie 
wife), hut excluding his scientific works, were 
ecUtedby JohnTovm Rutt [q.v.], in twenty- 
five (reaUy twenty-six) volumes, 1817-32, 
Sro. The arrangement is not good, being 
neither chronological nor entirely according 
to class, and the text is often constructed 
by Rutt from difierent editions ; the notes 
are of service and the indexes (in vol. xxv.) 
are ^eful. The following is a list of his 
religious, philological, philosophical, and poli- 


tical publications, with roferonces to Rutt’s 
collection, if included. 

I. Theolooioal aot) Rblioioxts. — 1. ‘The 
Scripture Doctrine of Remission,’ &c., 1761, 
Svo ; incorporated in ‘ The One Great End 
of the Life and Death of Ghnst ’ in ‘ Theo- 
logical Repository, 1769, i. (E. vii.) 2. ‘A 
Free Address . . . on . . . the Lord’s Sup- 
per,’ &c., 1768, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1769, Svo; 
the 3rd edit. 1774, 8vo, includes ‘Additions,’ 
&c., 1770, Svo, and ‘ A Letter to the Author 
of An Answer,’ &c. 1770, Svo (R. xxi.) 
3. ‘ Considerations on Differences of Opinion 
among Christians, with a Letter to . . .Venn,’ 
&c., 1769, Svo ; reprinted with No. 31 
(R. xxi.) _ 4. ‘ A Serious Address to Masters 
of Families, with Forms of . . . Prayer,’ 
&c., 1769, 12mo ; 3id edit. 1794, Svo (R. xxi.) 
6. ‘A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters 
on . . Church Discipline,’ &c., 1770, 8vo 

£ . xxi.) 6. ‘ An Appeal to the . . . Pro- 
sors of Christianity. . , . By a Lover of 
the Gospel,' &c., Leeds, 1770, 12mo (anon.); 
often reprinted ; to the edition 1772, Svo, is 
added 'A Concise History of the above- 
mentioned Doctrines ; ’ the edition 1791, Svo, 
has appended a reprint of the 'Trial' of 
Edward ElwaU [q. v.] (previously reprinted 
by Priestley in 1772 and 1788) ; the edition 
Philadelphia, 1794, Svo, has new preface 
(R. ii. xxv.) 7. ‘ A Familiar IHustration of 
. . . Passages of Scripture,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 
12mo; often reprinted (R. ii.) 8. ‘A 
Catechism for Children,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 
12mo; often reprinted. 9. ‘Letters and 
Queries,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, Svo ; defences of 
No. 6, against Thomas Morgan (1719-1799), 
minister of Morley, near Leeds, Cornelius 
Cayley [q-v.], and an anonymous writer 

S I. xxi.) 10. ' An Essay on the Best 
ethod of communicating Religious Know- 
ledge,’ &o., 1771, Svo (R. li.) 11. ‘Institutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ &e., vol. i. 
1772, Svo ; vol. ii. 1773, Svo ; vol. iii. 1774, 
Svo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1782, Svo, 
3 vols. ; 8rd edit. 1806, Svo, 2 vols. ; 4th 
edit. 1808, 2 vols. (R. ii.) 12. ‘An Address 
. . . on . . . Giving the Lord’s Supper to 
Children,’ &o., 1773, Svo (R. xxi.) 13. ‘ A 
Letter to a Layman on ... a Reformed 
English Church/ &c. 1774, Svo, [won.] 
(R. xxi.) 14. ‘A Harmony of the Evan- 
geRste, in Greek, to which are mefixed 
Critical Dissertations,’ &c., 1777, 4to (R. xx. ; 
the dissertations only), 16. ‘A Harmony of 
the Evangelists, in English, with Critical 
Dissertations. . . , Paraphrase and Notes,’ 
&c., 1780, 4to ; the notes signed ‘ J.’ are by 
Jolm Jebb, M.D. [q. v.l (R. xx. ; the dis- 
eeitations only). 16. ‘Two Letters to . . . 
Newcome ... on the Duration of our Sa- 
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viour’s Ministry,’ &c., Birmingham, 1780, 
8 VO ; ‘A Third Lptter,’ &c., 1781, S\ o (E.xx.) 
17, ‘ Letters to a Philosophical Unheliever,’ 
&c., pt. i. 1780, 8 VO ; against Hume ; ‘Addi- 
tional Letters,’ &c., 1782, 8vo ; here ha re- 
plies to a critic "writing under the pseudonym 
of ‘ WUliam Hammou; ’ this, though Priest- 
ley did not know it, was Matthew Turner, 
his first instructor in chemisyy ; 2nd edit. 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo; pt. ii. 1787, 8vo; 
against Gibbon Ml. iv.) 18. ‘ A Scripture 
Catechism,’ &c., Bumingham, 1781, 12mo : 
often reprinted. 19. ‘An History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1782, 8vo, 2 vols. ; ord edit. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1797, 12mo ; new edit. 1871, 
8vo ; translated into German CH. v.) 20. ‘A 
Eeply to the Animadversions on the History 
... in the Monthly Review,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 8vo, in answer to Badcock 
(It. iviii.) 21 . ‘ A General View of the Argu- 
ments for the Unity of God,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 12mo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 
1786, 12mo ; last edit. 1827, 12mo. 22. ‘Let- 
ters to Ur. Horsley,’ &c , Birmingham, 1783, 
8voj pt. ii. 1784, 8voj pt. iii. 1780, 8vo 
(continuation in No. 32) ; reprinted in 
‘ Tracts in Controversy with Bishop IIotBley,’ 
&c., 181S, 8vo, with posthumous matter, and 
appendix by Belsham (R. xviii. .xix. xxv.) 
28. ‘ Bemarks on the . . . Monthly Heview 
for September,’ iio., Birmingham, 1783, 8vo 
(II. xviii.) 24. ‘ Forms of Prayer and other 
Oifices for . . . Unitarian Societies,’ &c., 
Birmingham, 1783, 8vo ; translated into 
German, Berlin, 1786, 8vo. 26. ‘ Bemarks 
on tke Monthly Eeview of the Letters to 
Dr. Horsley,’ &c., Birmingham, 1784, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 26. ‘ An History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, compiled from 
Original 'Writers,' &c., Birmingham, 1786, 
8vo, 4 vols. (E. vi. viL) 27. ‘ Defences of 
Unitarianism, for the year 1786,’ &c., Bir- 
mingham, 1787, 8vo; part reprinted in 
‘ Letters to the Candidates for Orders . . . 
on Subscription,’ &o., Cambridge, 1790, 8vo 
(E. iviii.) 28. ‘Discourses,’ &a., Birming- 
ham, 1787, 8vo ; reprints separate sermons, 
1778-86 (E. XV.) 29. ‘Letters to the Jews,’ 
&o,, pt. i. Birmingham, 1786, Svoj pt. ii 
Bitsungham. 1787, 8vo; trandated into 
German and Hebrew ; on ' Address ’ in con- 
tinuation is in No. 42 (E. xx.) SO. ‘ De- 
fences of Unitarianism, for the year 1787,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo (E. xviii.) 

31. ‘Familiar Letters ... to the Inha- 
bitants of Birmingham . . . also. Letters to 
the Rev. Edward Bum,’ &c., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo; published in parts (E, xix.) 

32. ‘ Defences of Unitarianism, for the years 
1788 and 1789/ &o,, Birmingham [1790], 


8vo (E. xLx.) S3. ‘ Letters to the Membeig 
of the New .lerusalem Church/ &c., Bir- 
mingham, 1791, 8vo (E. xii.; 34. ‘Four 
Sermons/ &o.,1791,12mo (E. xv.) 33.‘IjBt. 
tars to a_ Young yan,’ &c., pt. i. 1792, 8vo 
on public worship, against Gilbert 'Wake- 
field and Edward Evanson [q.v.]; pt, ij. 
1793,8vo, against Evanson(E.xx.) 3C.‘Let- 
ters to the Philosophers and Politicians ot 
France ... on Religion,’ &e., 1793, 8vo ; ‘A 
Continuation of the Letters/ &c., Northum- 
berland To'wn, 1794, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Phila- 
delphia, 1794, 8vo ; 3rd edit. Salem, Massa- 
chnsetts, 1706, 8to ; edited by Lindsey as 
‘An Answer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Eeason’ 
&o., 1795, 8vo (E. xxi.) 37, ‘ The Conclu- 
sion of . . . Hortley’s Observations on . . . 
Man . . . with Notes,’ &c., 1794, 8vo (anon! 
deals with the second coming of Christ)! 
3S. ‘ Discourses on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion/ &c., 1794, 8vo ; reprinted, Phila- 
del^hia, 1795 (E. xv.) 89. ‘ Discourses re- 
lating to the Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion/ &o., Philadelphia, 1796-97, 8vo, 
2 \ ols. ; quite distinct from No. 88 (E. xvi.) 
40. ‘ Observations on the Increase of Li- 
fidelity/ &c., Northumherland-Town, 1796, 
8vo i reprinted, London, 1796, 8vo ; PhilaF 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (E. xvii.) 41. ‘ Letters 
to Mr. Volney/ &o., Philadelphia, 1797, Svo 
(R. xvu.) 42. ‘ An Outline of the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion/ &a., Fhil^ 
delphia^ 1797, 12mo; London, 1833, 12mo 
(R. XXI.) 42. ‘A Comparison of the In- 
stitutions of Moses "with those of the Hin- 
doos/ &o., Northumberland, 1799, Svo (E. 
xL xvii. XX.) 43. ‘ An Inquiry into the 
Hnowledge of the Antient Hebrews con- 
cerning a Future State,’ &o., 1801, 8voj 
edited by Lindsey (R. xii.) 44. ‘ A Letter 
to an Antiptedohaptist/ &c., Northumber- 
land, 1802, 8vo ; addressed to Joshua Toul- 
min [q. v.] (R. xx.) 46. ‘ Socrates and 
Jesus compared/ &c., Northumberland, 1803, 
Svo; also Loudon, same year (E. xvii.) 
46. ‘A Letter to the Rev. John Blair Linn/ 
&c., Northumherlond, 1803, Svo, in defence 
of No. 46; ‘A Second Letter/ &c., same 
date (R. xxi.) 47. ‘The Originality and 
. . . Excellence of the Mosaic Listitutions,’ 
&c., Philadelphia and Northumberland, 1803, 
Svo (R. xi. XXV.) Posthumous : 48. ‘ Notes on 
aU the Books of Scripture/ &c., Northumber- 
land, 1803-4, Svo, 4 vols. (E. xi-xiv.) 49. ‘ The 
Doctrines of Heathen PhEoBophy compared 
with . . , Revelation/ &o., Northumberland, 
1804, Svo (R. xvii.) 60. ‘Index to the 
Bible/ i&c., Pluladolphia, 1804, Svo; re- 
printed, London, 1806, 12mo ; 1811, 12mo; 
1812, Svo (E. XXV.) 61. ‘ Four Discourses/ 
ftc., Northumberland, 1806, Svo (E. xvL) 
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jjjjgaparate sermons, 1788-97, are reprinted 
IJ. XV. ivi. His signatures to articles in the 
I Theoiogioal Repository,' 1769-70-71, 1784- 
1786-*’8> are ‘Beryllus,’ ‘Biblicua,’ ‘Cle- 
mens,’ ‘ Ebionita,’ ‘Ilermos,’ ‘Josephus,’ 
‘Liberius,’ ‘ Pamphilus,’ ‘Paulinus,’ ‘Pela- 
gius,' ‘ Photinus,’ and ' Scrutator ’ (sea 
ihhhiy depository, 1817, pp. 626 sq.) All 
tiiiSB articles are reprinted by Rutt. Many 
Gemon theologians, from Doderlein to 
have erroneously assigned to 



early 

he uTote for the ‘Monthly Review,’ but the 
only article identified as his is a review 
(1758, xii. 485 sq.) of a translation of the 
Psalms ^ Thomas Edwards (1729-1786) 

S q. V.] He wrote a hymn at Birmingham 
'or a charity occasion, but it was rejected as 
not good enough ; it is printed in the ‘ Dis- 
ciple ’ (Belfast), 1881, p. 161. In 1790 he 
euted, in conjunction with William Hawhes 1 
(1769-1820) of Manchester, a collection of [ 
‘Psalms and Hymns,’ 12mo, grievously 
altered from their originals; it was in use at 
the New Meeting, Birmingham, and Mosley 
Street Chapel, Manchester (see his letter of 
19 Dec. 1789, among the Priestley M88. in 
Dr. WUliama’s library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don). 

II. PimoLOoiCAi. AitD Eduoaiionai.— 
62. ‘ The Rudiments of English Grammar/ 
&c., 1761, 19mo i 1762, 8vo ; enlarged edi- j 
tion, 1768, 12mo ; oflen reprinted ; it is said 
(Memoirs, i, 46) to have been useful to Hume 
(R. xxiii.) 63. ‘ A Course of Lectures on 
the Theoiy of Language,’ &o., Warrington, 
1762, 12mo (R. xxiii.) 64. ‘ An Essay on I 
a Course of Liberal Education . , , with I 
Plans of Lectures,’ &c., 1766, 8vo (R. ixiv.) ' 
65. ‘Considerations for the Use of Young 
Men,’ &o., 1776, 12mo j reprinted in No. 67 
(H. iiv.) 66. ‘A Course of Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism,’ &c., 1777, 4to (R. 
xxiii.) 67. ‘ Miscellaneous Observations re- 
lating to Education,’ &c., Bath, 1778, 8vo j 
also Birmingham, same year; reprinted, 
Cork, 1780, 8vo (R. xxv.) 

HI. Hisiobioai.— 68. ‘ A Chart of Bio- 
graphy,’ &c., 1766, engraved sheet, with 
‘Description,’ 1766, 12mo ; also WaiTington, 
1766, 8vo ; last edition, 1820, 12mo. 69. ‘ A 
New Chart of History,’ &o., 1769, engraved 
sheet, with ‘ Description,’ 1770, 12mo ; 16th 
_ed. 1816, 60. ‘ An History of the Suffei- 
inga of , , . De MaroUes and . . . Le Fevro,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo, a reprint from 
the Enghsh translation of 1712, with pre- 
face fE. xxv. preface only). 61. 'Lectures 
on History and General Policy,’ &c., Bir- 
Ton. xvi." 


mingham, 1788, 4to, 2 vole, (the ‘Sylla- 
bus ’was printed, Warrington [1706], 4to) : 
reprinted, 1793, 8vo ; Philadelphia, 1803, 
8vo, with added lecture on the constitution 
of the United States ; 1826, 8vo (E. xxiv.) 
62. ‘ A General History of the Christian 
Church,’ &c., Yols. i. and ii., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo J 2nd ed._ Northumberland, 1803- 
1804, 8vo; vols. iii. and iv., Northumber- 
land, 1802-3, 8vo (R. viii. ix. x.S 68. ‘ Ori- 
ginal Letters by the Eov. John Wesley and 
his Friends,’ &a., Birmingham, 1791, 8vo: 
Priestley got these letters fromBadcook, and 
supplied particulars from them to John 
Hampson, father of John Hampson [q. v.l 
(E. XXV. preface and ‘ Address to the Metho- 
dists ’ only). 64. ‘ Memoirs,’ &c,, Northum- 
berland, 1806, 8vo, edited by his son Joseph; 
often reprinted ; see below. 

IV. Political asd Social,— 66. ‘An 
Essay on the First Principles of Govern- 
ment/ ,&o., 1708, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1771, 8vo 
(moludes No. 66); reprinted, 1835; trans- 
loted into Dutch, Leyden, 1783, 8vo (R, 
xxii.) 66. ‘ Considerations on Church 
AuthoriW/ &c., 1709, 8vo, against Thomas 
Balguy [m v.] (E. xxii.) 67. ‘ A Free Ad- 
dress to Protestant Dissenters. . . . By a 
Dissenter,’ &c., 1769, 8vo ^anou.); Srd ed. 
Birmingham, 1788, 12mo (E. xxii.) 68. ‘A 
Few Remarks on . . . Blaokstone’s Commen- 
taries,’ &c., 1769, 8vo; reprinted, Dublin, 
1771, 8vo; Philadelphia, 1772, 8vo (R. xxii.) 
69. * An Answer ... to Dr. Blockstone’s Re- 
ply,’ in the ‘St. James’s Chronicle,’ October 
1769; reprinted, Dublin and Philadelphia, 
with No. 08 (Pi. xxii.) 70. ‘ A View of the 
Principles and Condnct of . . . Dissenters,’ 
&c., 1769, 8vo ; 2nd ed. same year (R. xxii.) 
71. ‘ The Present State of Liberty in Great 
Britain and her Colonies ... By an English- 
man/ &o., 1769, 8vo; a ^nlogue (anon.) 
(H. xxii.) 72. ‘Letters to the Author of 
“Remarks on Several late Publications,” ' 
&c., 1770, 8vo ; in reply to William Enfield 
[q. V.]; an ‘Additional Letter/ 1770, 8vo 
(K. xxii.) 78. ‘ A Letter . . . to . . . Dis- 
senters who conduct the Application . . . 
for Relief from . . . Penal Laws/ &o., 
1773, 8vo (anon.) (R. xxii.) 74. ‘An Ad- 
dress to . . . Dissenters ... on the approach- 
ing Election/ &c., 1774, 12mo (anon.) (R. 
xxii.) 76. 'A Free Address ... in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. By a Lover of 
Peace ^d Truth/ &o., 1780, 8 yo (anon.) 
(R. xxii.) 76. ‘An Address to the Su'^ 
scribers to the Birmingham Library, on the 
. . Motion to restrict , . . the choice of 
Books/ &e., Birmingham, 1787, 12mo. 
77. 'A Letter to , , . Ktt, on . . . Tolera- 
tion and Church Establishments,' &c., 1787, 
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8vo; 2nd ed. same year (K. six.) 78. ‘Ac- 
count of a Society for the Belief of the 
Industrious Poor,’ &c., Binningham, 1787, 
8s o ^R. XXV.) 79. ‘Letters to . . . Burke, 
occoaoned hy his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France,’ &c., Binningham, 1791, 
8vo; threi* editions same year (E. xsiL) 
80. ‘A Political Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government,’ &e., 1791, 8io; 
(anon.) (R. xxv.) 81. ‘An Appeal to the 
Puhhc, on . . . the Riots in Birmmgham,’ 
&o., pt. i. Birmingham, 1791, 8vo ; pt. ii. 
London, 1792, 8vo (R. xix.J 82. ‘Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Northumberland,’ &c., 
Northumberland, 1799, 8vo, 2 pts. j 2nd ed. 
with additions, Philadelphia, 1801,8vo(Il. 
xxv.) 

V. PSYrHOtnOlCAL and ilETAPHTSIOAIi. 
8S. 'An Examination of . . . Reid . . . 
Beattie . . . and . . . Oswald,’ &c.. 1774, 
8\ 0 ; 2nd ed. 177.1, Svo (It. iii. ) 84. ‘ Hart- 
ley’s Theory of the Unman Mind . . . with 
Essays,’ &c., 1775, &io; 2nd ed. 1790, Svo 
(R. iii.) 85. ‘Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ &c , 1777. Svo ; 2nd ed. (includ- 
ing Nos. 86 and 87), Binningham, 1782, 8vo, 
2 vela. (E. iii.) 80. ‘ The Doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, illustrated,’ &o., 1777, 
Svo (It. iii.) 87. ‘A Free Discussion of 
. . , Materialism and Philosoplucal Necessity 
. . . between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley,’ 
&o., 1778, 8vo (E. iii.) 88. ‘ A Letter to 
. . , John Palmer,’ &c., Bath, 1779, Svo, in 
defence of No. 82 ; ‘A Second Letter,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, Svo (E. iv.) 89. ‘ A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant ... in Defence of Philosophi- 
cal Necessity,’ &e., 1780, 8voj also Biriuiug- 
ham, 1780, 8vo (R. iv.) In 1790 he prefaced 
an edition of CoUins on ‘ Human Liberty.’ 

[Priestley's Memoirs to 1787 were written by 
himself at Binningham, and snr vlred the destruc- 
tion of bis papers in 171)1 ; at Northumberland 
he added a brief continuation to 24]VIaTch 1795; 
tho work was edited, with a supplementary nar- 
rative, by his son Joseph, in 1806 ; the best 
edition is by Cooper and Christie. 1806, 3 vols., 
but the references above are to tho Memoirs and 
Correspondence, 1&31-2, 2 vols,, hy Butt, who 
includes the whole of the original memoirs, with 
extracts from all letters written by or to Priestley 
that he could collect; the son, carrying out what 
he believed to be bis f.ithei’s wish, withheld the 
correspondence in his hands; some of this is still 
at the family residence, Northumberland, Penn- 
bylvania, and has not been made public. The 
originals of most of the letters in Butt, with 
other and impublished letters, are preserved in 
Dr, ‘Williams's Library. Extracts from earlier 
letters recovered by Henry Arthur Bright [q. v.} 
are printed in the Christian Reformer, 1864, pp, 
625 sq. Letters from the Canton Papers are 
printed in Weld’s History of the Boyal Society, 


1848, i. 513, ii. 51 sq. ; and in communiCtit ars 
byAugustus Da Morgan [q.v.] to the Athenium 

1849, pp. 6, 163, 875. Letters to James Watt 
oi'e printed in Huirhead’s Correspondence of 
■Watt, 1846 ; letters to the Wedgsvoods and Ktir 
are described in Wilson's Life of Cai endieh, 1840 
pp. 00 sq.; extracts from a volume of letters in 
the AVarrington Library are printed in the 
Christian Beformer, 1851, pp. 110, 129, 20i' 
letters at Eden Lodge, Hensmgton Core, are 
described in the Athenseum, 1860, pp. 343, 375. 
the collection of scientific correspondence, edited 
by Carrington Bolton, 1892, is' not exbanstnu. 
Of notices published in his lifetime the most 
important are: A Small Whole-Length of Dr. 
Priestley from his Printed Works, 1792 (thi 
British Museum copy has manuscript notes by 
Priestley himself and two other hands), tU 
Character of Dr. Priestley [1794] ; and a sket»I) 
in Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, 1798, i. lC4sq. Funeral sermons are 
very numerons ; those by Edwards and Toulniin 
are of service, also Christie's speech at tho fune- 
ral, 1804, and a memorial sermon hy Kentish, 
1833. The earliest complete biography is ‘A 
Short Sketch’ in the Universal Thoologic^ 
Mogazina, April 1804 (portr-ut), which contains 
particulars not found elsewhere, including the 
first draft of his son’s aocount of his last days. 
The ‘life’ by John Aikin in the Ceneral Bio- 
graphy (vol. riii.) is reprinted in the Montidv 
Bepository, J anuary 1816 (portrait), with oopiom 
notes by Butt. Other biographies are hy John 
Corry [q.v.], 1804 (gives personal rominiscenoe, 
and good gossip by an old servant) ; and 'Willi im 
B. Sprague, D.D , in Annals of tho American 
Dnitarian Pulpit, 1865, pp. 298 sq. (gives valu- 
able particulars of his American life, written in 
1849 by Hugli Bellas, who knew him personally). 
For his ance^f ry see Account of a 'Wisit to Biistol, 
by Samuel Parkes [q. v.], in the Monthly Be- 
posito^, 1816, pp, 274 sq. ; Minll'b Congrega- 
tionalism in ‘S’orkshire, 1868, p 272 ; Heyvood 
andDickenson's Nonconformist Begister (Turner), 
1881, p. 220; Some Memoirs concerning the 
Family of the Priestleys (Surtees Soc.), 1886; 
Peel's Nonconformity in Spen Valley, 1891, pp. 
89 sq. Appended to the fimeral sermon, 1804, 
by his brother Timothy, are valuable particulars 
of bis early life. Among authorities for later 
points are Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Mini- 
sters, 1806, i. 201 ; Barnes's Funeral Sermonfoi 
Threlkeld, 1806; Monthly Bepository, 1833, 
p. 163 (list of Ashworth's pupils); Avreford's 
Sketch of Nonconformity in Birmingham, 1833 ; 
Christian Beformer, 1833, pp. 142, 160 ; Wick- 
steed’s Memory of the Just, 1849, p}>. 63 sq. 
(ministry at Leeds) ; Catalogue of Edinburgh 
Qradnates, 1858, p. 257 ; Haukin’s Life of 
Ann Schimmelpenninck, 1858; Bright’s His- 
torical Sketch of Waxnngton Academy, 1869, 
pp 5 sq. (ef. Monthly Bepository, 1818, 181^ i 
Tates’s Memorials of Dr. Priestley [I860]; Ur- 
wick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864,p.l33; 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norf, and Suff. 1877. pp* 
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439 , 500 tq., 536, 638 ; Beale’s Memorials of the 
OW'lIeetingHonse, Birniingham, 1882, pp. 46 sq ; 
Hist ofthe Baptist Church at Gildersomc, 1888, 
p 22, Palmer’s Noneontormity at Wrexham, 
18S9” p- 1®5' Timmins’s Dr. Priestley’s Labora- 
ton 1890. Tor tbeBirnnnBh.im riots seeAuthen- 
tic tfwunt ofthe Riots in Birmingham [1791], 
cumr ire ‘InJ edit. n792] ; Report of the Trials 
cftheRioteis[l791J; Burn’sBeply to Priestleya 
Arpial, 1792; Blwards’s Letters to the British 
Ration [1792]; Letter ftom Irenopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 1792 (by Parr) ; 
Vieira of the Ruins, 1792 (engraved by William 
Hlis ; the drawings and letterpress in French 
and English by P. H. Witton) ; Narrative by 
■William Hutton, written August 1791, and pub- 
lished in his ‘life’ 1816; contompor.iry Journal, 
byiartha, eldest daughter of Willi.im Russell, 
publish in Christian Reformer, 1836, pp. 
293 sq.; Memoirs of Sir Samuel RomiUy, 1840, 
1 . 443 sq. ; Langford’s Century of Birmingham 
Life, 1868, i. 288 sq., 472 sq. ; Beale’s Letters of 
CatherineHutton, 1891.pp. 72sq ; art. ‘Joseph 
Priestley in Domestic Life,’ by Madame Parlces- 
Belloc, in the Contemporary Review, October 
1594. For estimates of his general career, see 
Curier's Historical £ulo^ (23 June 1805), trans- 
lation in Monthly Repository, 1806, pp. 216 sq. ; 
Pnestley Memorial atBirmingham, 1875 (coUcc- 
tion of articles and addresses ou occasion of 
erecting the statue at Birmingham). An esti- 
mate of his theological ■work, by tbe present 
writer, is in ‘ Heads of English Unitarian His- 
tory,’ 1 895. Extract from Wrexham Parish Re- 
gister; information ftom Frank Peel, esq., Hock- 
nondwike ; Philip Barker, esq , Nantwioh ; the 
Rev. 0. Hargrove, Leeds; H. New, esq., Bir- 
mingham ; the Rev. H. Beddow, Amersham ; 
Walter 0. ClenneU, esq., Clapton ; the Her. H. D. 
CatUn, Eistport, Maine ; and the Rev. W. H. 
Fnrneas. D.D., Philadelphia.] A. G. 

PBiESTinT’a SoiBKTirio Woke. — I t is as 
a man of science, and chiefly as a chemist, 
the 'discoverer ’ of oxygen, that Priestley is 
moat generally remembered ; and except for 
certain references to religion in the prefaces 
to his 'Experiments . . . on . . . Air,’ his 
scientific work has little connection with Ms 
other occupations. His fuller interest in 
science dates firom 1768, when he bought a 
few scientific books, a small air-pump, an 
electric machine, and other instruments, with 
the help of which he made experiments for 
hispapusatNant'wich, aswell asforhisown 
amusement and that of his friends {I’hil, 
Trans. 1770, p. 192). Thedelight in pretty ex- 
periments finds constant expression through- 
out his work. Although his preference for 
sdence oyer literature appears, in 1761, in 
Ms ‘Engl^h Grammar’ (p. 62), and in the 
iuCroduction to the ' Ohart on Biography,’ 
Priestley seems to have been long prevented 
by an unusual diffidence from attaclring the 


subject ou his own account. This diffidence 
was removed during In', visit to Loudon in 
January 1766, when he met Richard Price 
n 723-1791) [q. vj, Sir Willum Watson, 
M.D. [q.v.], .John Canton [q.v.! and Benja- 
min Ikanklin (1700-1790). Pranklin en- 
coiu'agLd him to undertake the 'History of 
Electricity,’ which Priestley intended as part 
of a general history of experimental philo- 
sophy. The book drew him ‘into a large 
field of original experiments,’ and on the 
strength of these he was elected F.Pi.S. on 
12 June 1766, on the proposition of Watson, 
Franldin, Canton, and Price. With the last 
three men ha mamtained a scientific corre- 
spondence till death. Franklin and Canton 
corrected the proofs of the ' History,’ which 
■was printed in 1767, within twelve months 
of its inception. Priestley’s electrical work 
is mostly sound, and much of it brQliant; it 
showshim at his best, although the discoveries 
contained therein are of less importance in 
thehiatory of science thanhis later discoveries 
in chemisiry. The ‘ History of Electricity’ 
supplies an excellent account of previous 
work both treated historically and summa- 
rised systematically, and his own reflec- 
tions and experiments described in a ' simple, 
exact, and artless style ’ borrowed, as be ad- 
mits, from Stephen Gray [q.v.]; the style 
contrasts with the excessive fluency of much 
of his purely literary work. In tne second 
part Priestley enounces his views on soientifio 
method (Hist (ff Electricity, 3rd edit. ii. pre- 
face), which he derived ftom Locke and pos- 
sibly in part from Condillac. The oMect of 
science is ‘ to comprehend thinge dearly, and 
to comprise as much knowledge as possible in 
the smallest compass ; ’ hypotheses are useful 
only in order to ascertain facts, and must not 
be valued for their own sake. At this tune 
Priestley, adhering to hisprinciples, and show- 
ing a critical power that was not equally con- 
spicuous in his later work, declined to adopt 
either of the two contending fluid theories, 
and suggested to Canton ou 12 Nov. 1707 
(quoted in Chemical News, 14 May 1869) that 
electrification may be only a modification of 
the body electrified ; but he afterwards iden- 
tified ‘the electric matter ’with phlogiston 
lExyerimenta .. .on .. . Air, i. 186). In his 
‘History’ he anticipated Henry Cavendish 
[q.v.] and Charles Augustin de Coulomb in 
tne important euggestionthat the law of elec- 
trio attaction is that of the inverse square, 
deducing this friom an experiment suggested 
by Frai^lin. He found that an electrified 
body is discharged by the proximity of flame, 
that charcoal, blacklead, and red-hot glass 
are conductors; and satisfactorily explained 
the formation of rings (since known as 
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Priestley's rings) -when a discharge takes 
place on a metallic surface. He showed great 
msight by pointing out the need for the 
measure of electric resistance, and proposed 
a method for measuring what is now called 
‘ impedance,’ which at the time was not dis- 
tinguish ed from resistance (Phil.Tram.VI 09, 
. b3). In February 1770 (li. 1770, p. 192) 
e iniestigated the ‘lateral explosion 'pro- 
duced in the discharge of a Leyden jar, and 
showed that it is of an oscillatory nature, thus 
anticipating in part recent discoyeries on this 
subject, espeoiaUy those of Dr. Oliver Lodge 
{The Electrician, 1839, vol. jcxi. pp. 234, 276, 
S02), In 1772 he corresponded with Volta 
at Como; and received a commission from 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany (afterwards 
the Emperor Leopold II), for an electrical 
machine, which was made under his direction 
by Edward Nairne [g.v.] 

But after 1770 Pnestley practically aban- 
doned the study of electricity for that of 
chemistry, to which he had been led in- 
cidentally. He had attended a course of 
chemical lectures given in Warrington Aca- 
demy by Dr. Turner of Liverpool. But he ad- 
mitted that he ‘ knew very little of chemistry 
at this time,’ and even attributed his success 
to the ignorance which forced him to devise 
apparatus and processes of his own {Memoirs, 
L 61). Much later he declared himself ‘ no 
professed chemist.' It was precisely to this 
Ignorance of chemical history and practice 
that was due his lasting incapacity to analyse 
experiments thoroughly, and to push them to 
their logical conclusion. Hebegan his chemi- 
cal work by attacking the problem of com- 
bustion, the solution of which created the 
science of modern chemistry {Phil, Trans, 
1770, p. 211). He was led to study gases by 
watchmg the process of fermentation in a 
brewery next to his house ; and in March 
1772 he read hie first paper, ‘On different 
Kinds of Air.’ It was inspired by the work 
of Stephen Hales [q.v.], of Joseph Black 
[q.v.], and of Cavendish. 

Despite its many wrong conclusions, and 
its records of unsatisfactory experiments, this 
essay marked an epoch in the history of the 
science. In the first place, Priestley set forth 
improvements in the methods of collecting 
gases, and especially the use of mercury in the 
pneumatic trough, which enabled him to deal 
for the first time with gases soluble in water. 
He announced the discovery of marine acid 
air (hydrochloric acid) and nitrous air (nitric 
oxide), and showed the feasibility of suWi- 
tuting the latter for living mice ojb a means 
of measuring the goodness of air, a sugges- 
tion which led, in the hands of Fontana, 
Landriani, Cavendish, and others, to exact 


eudiometry. He showed that in air exposed 
over water, one-fifth disappears in processe* 
of combustion, respiration, and putrefaction 
and that plants restore air vitiated bv the.? 
processes ; and that no known gas conducted 
electiicity. The paper also contained a pro- 
posal to saturate water with carbonic acid 
under either atmospheric or increased pits- 
sure, which has led to the creation or 
mineral-water industry. Of this meanb of 
moking ‘Pyrmont water’ (which he de- 
scribed in a pamphlet in June 1777), ha 
wrote : ‘ I can make better than you import 
and what coat you five shillings will not 
cost me a penny. I might have turned 
quack’ {Memoirs, i. 177). Certain experi- 
ments on this part of his work were made 
for Priestley by William Hey [q.v.] Priest- 
ley likewise described the preparation of 
pure nitrogen, a gas to which he gave the 
vague name of ‘ phlogisticated air,’ onlyie- 
cognising it later as a distinct species. Daniel 
Rutherford [q. v.] simultaneously and inde- 
pendently obtained a like result, which he 
first described in ‘De Acre fixo’ (p. 16) 
dated 12 Sept. 1772. In the same duserta- 
tion Priestley noted, without comment, that 
he had produced two other gases, which were 
subsequently recognised as new, and were 
designated respectively carbonic oxide and 
nitrous oxide, and that he had disengaged 
from nitre a gas which further examination 
would have proved to be identical with the 
as yet undiscovered oxygen. The paper was 
awarded the Copley medal of the Royal So- 
ciety (80 Nov. 1773), and was at once ab- 
stracted at length by Lavoisier {CEuvres, L 
612, 621) and criticised by him. Hence- 
forward Lavoisier acted as a sieve to sepa- 
rate the inaccurate work and conclusions of 
Priestley from the accurate. 

There followed inl772 Priestley’s ‘History 
of . . . Light.’ His knowledge of mathe- 
matics was insufficient to enable him to pro- 
duce any thing more than adear but unorimnal 
narrative, and with its publication he aban- 
doned his scheme of writing agenerol scientific 
history, owing to the financml failure of the 
work. He wrote to Canton (18 Nov. 1771), 

' If I do work for nothing, it shall be on theo- 
logical subjects.’ In the ‘ History of Light ’ 

S ip, 80U sq.) he announced his adherence to 
oscowidh’s theory of points of force (see 
supra). After 1772 PriesUey decided,with the 
approbationofthepresident. Sir John Pringle, 
not to present his papers to the Royal Society, 
but to publish them separately, and from 1774 
to 1786 he published six successive volumes 
of researches on air and kindred subjects 
(condensed into three volumes in 1790), oc- 
casionally contributing <ffiorter accounts of 
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liisworlt to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
The firat yolume records the discoveries of 
alkiilme air (ammonia gas) and dephlogisti- 
cated nitrons air (nitrous os-idej, and the 
synthesis of sal-ammoniac, as well as (p. 268) 
lus first general view of the then current 
hypothesis of Beoher and Stahl— that fire is 
s' decomposition, in which phlogston is 
Separated from all burning bodies. Priestley 
adopted modifications of detail in this view 
under the compulsion of facts and the in- 
fluence of Prichard Kirwan [q. v.] and Caven- 
dish. At various periods he identified phlo- 
mston with electricity and with hydrogen 
(PA'7. Trans. 1786, p. 280). But his whole 
scientific energies jfrom this time forward 
were devoted to the upholding of the phlo- 
gistic theory, whichhis own experiments (and 
their completion hjr Cavendish) by estrange 
fate were destined, in the hands of Lavoisier, 
completely to overturn. 

On 1 Aug. 1774, at Lansdowne House, 
Prisatley obtained what was to him a new 
gas fiom mercurius ealeinatus per se, in which 
a candle burnt vigorously, hut he remained 
‘in ignorance of the real nature of this Mnd 
of air ... to 1 March following.’ He then 
found it to he ‘purer’ than ordinary air, i.e. 
to support respiration, aswellascomhuation, 
better, and ctmed it ‘ dephlogisticated air.’ 
From its property of yieldmg acid compounds 
this gas was named oxygen by Lavoisier at a 
later date. As it both came fixim the atmo- 
s^ere and conld also be produced by heating 
certain metallic nitrates, Priestley concluded 
that the arc is not on element, but ‘ consists 
of the nitrous [nitric] acid and earth, with so 
much phlogiston os is necessary to ite elasti- 
dty’(Bi^an»ten#» ...on... Air,}i. 56),b mis- 
taken opmon which he modified, hut did not 
improve, in 1779 (JSrperimenta and Observa- 
tions on Natural Philosophy, i. 192). Priest- 
ley’s great discovery of oxygen contained the 
gram of the modem science of chemistry, hut, 
owing to his blind faith in the phlogistic 
theory, the significance of the discovery was 
lost upon him. 

Priestley made the first public anuouuce- 
ment of his discovery of oxj^eu in a letter to 
Sir J ohn Pringle, dated 16 ^roh 1776, which 
was read to me Boyal Society on 26 May. 
But while in Paris, in October 1774, Priest- 
ley, according to his own account, spoke of the 
ei^eriments he had already performed, and 
of those he meant to perform, in relation to 
the new gas (JEaperimenfs ...on... Air, Nov. 
1776, ii._ 320). Fifteen years later — in the 
1790 edition of 'Experiments on Ait' (vol. 
ii. 108) — Priestley declared specifically that 
hB_ told Lavoisier of his experiments during 
this visit to Paris. There is no doubt that 


immediately after that date Lavoisier made 
oxygen for himself, and in the May follow- 
ing puhlibhed the first of a long series of 
memoirs, in which he used his experiments 
to explain the constitution of the air, com- 
bustion and respiration, and to give an ex- 
perimental interpretation of the Greek idea of 
the coneervation of matter, thus founding 
chemistry on a new basis. Ib^iestley refused 
to accept Lavoisier’s sagacious views. The 
centenary of Priestley's discovery of oxygen 
was celebrated in Birmingham and in North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, on 1 Aug. 1874, 
hut there is some divergence of opinion as to 
who is entitled to the fdU credit of the original 
discovery. Although Priestley was ‘ in pos- 
session of’ the gas ‘ before November 1771’ 
(Pxperimmts on Natural Philosmhy, i. 194), 
it is admitted that Karl Wilhelm Scheele, 
the greet Swedish chemist, working quite 
independently, first recognised it os a dis- 
tinct species ‘before 1778’ (Nokdbnskioli) 
and Thobps), but Scheele did not publish his 
researches until after Priestley. Lavoisier’s 
claim to subsequent hut independent dis- 
covery, for whiw his own statement is the 
only evidence, offers greater difficulty. La- 
voisier was possibly among the first chemists 
to whom Priestley’s discovery was com- 
municated before its puhlio announcement. 
Priestley made no definite charge of pla- 
giarism when Lavoisier published ms memoir 
in May 1776. When, in 1790, Priestley first 
asserted that he had himself told Lavoisier 
of his discovery in October 1774, Lavoisier 
made no reply. Lavoisier died in 1794, and 
it was not until 1800, after twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the discovery, andmemo^ 
was failing him, that Priestley made Lavoi- 
sier’s pretensions a matter of complaint (Doe- 
trine qf Phlogiston established, 1800, p. 88). 

In November 1774 Priestley discovered 
vitriolic acid air (sulphur dioxide), and before 
November 1776, continuing an investigation 
by Scheele (Kopc), fluor acid air (silicon tetra- 
fiuoride). This completes the list of Priestley’s 
great discoveries of gases (nine in all), of 
which only three species had been recognised 
before he began his researches. 

Priestley’s memoir on respiration, read in 
January 1776 (PhU. Trans, p. 226), m which 
he regards respiration as ‘ a true phlogistic 
process,’ was not original in idea, hnt was 
acknowledged by Lavoisier as the starting- 
point of his own work on the subject ( (Euvres, 
u. 174), published in the next year. In the 
spring of 1778 Priestley returned to the im- 
portant reseoiches on vegetable physiology of 
1772, and discovered oxygen in the bladders 
of seaweed. In June and the following 
months he found that this gas is given off in 
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the light from the green conferva in water, 
hut -was clouht ful as to the nature of the con- 
ferva until the follow ing winter, when, with 
the help of William Bewley [q. v.] and others, 
he found it to he vegetable, aiid then extended 
his researches to other plants, hut did not 
uhlish them till 1781. Meanwhile John 
ngenhou-z [q. v.] had published the main 
facts in 1770. I’l ["stlny accused liim of pla- 
giarism in 1800, after exonerating him from 
all suspicion in 1787 (Dootn'ne of Phlogi'^tun 
eitablh/ied, pp. 80 sq"). Priestley showed 
that the oxygen given off is due to the pre- 
sence of gas in the water, and. also with the 
help of Bewley (ErperimenU on Naiural 
Philosophy, i. 336 sq.), and in opposition to 
Ingunhoiisz, that the ‘ seeds ’ (sporesl of the 
confer! a come from the air, or pre-exist in 
the water (li. ii. 17, 83), and are not spon- 
taneously generated. He made numerous 
minor e.vperimeuts of varying value on the 
effect of gases on plants. 

In 1781 he decomposed ammonia hy means 
of the electric spark ; the experiments were 
interpretedlaterhyBerthoUet. In the same 
year Priestley, continuing with John IVarl- 
tire of Birmingham certain observations of 
the latter on the burning of hydrogen in 1777, 
made experiments which led to the syn- 
thesis of nitric acid and water hy Caven- 
dish, and the interpretation of Cavendish’s 
experiments by Lavoisier. Priestley and 
■Warltire noticed that when hydrogen and 
air or oxygen are exploded, by means of an 
electric spark, a dew is formed ; and Priestlep 
had previously shown that when a spark is 
passed in air an acid is foimed (Experiments 
...on .. . j4«r,i.l838q.) Cavendish repeated 
the B'^riments quantitatively in the summer 
of 1781, and told Priestley verbally of the 
formation of water without loss of weight 
when hydrogen and oxygen are explodra. 
Priestley in 1783, before Cavendish’s paper 
was putlished, repeated the information to 
James Watt, who suggested to him that 
water was not an element, hut a compound 
of dephlogisticated airand phlogiston. Hence 
arose a controversy on the relative claims of 
Watt and Cavendish with regard to priority, 
which Priestley might have settled, but did 
not. The repetition of Cavendish’s experi- 
ments on a large scale in France, and La- 
voisier’s experiments on the action of steam 
on iron, made him waver for a moment in his 
adherence to the old theory. He had, in 1783, 
made the important discovery that ‘ calces’ 
are reduced to the metallic state hy heating 
in hydrogen, but failed to notice the water 
formed. In 1785, however, he made on ad- 
mirable series of quantitative experiments on 
the oxidation of iron and the reduction of 


the oxide by hydrogen, with formation nf 
water ; hut, in spite of this, under the influ. 
I ence of Watt (Phil.Trans. 1786, pp. 279-59) 
he finally rejected the Lavoisierian doctijue' 
I lie concluded later that water was already 
' contained in all gases, and that the acid 
formed in the Cavendish experiments was tbs 
essential jiroduct of what lie viewed as the 
'decomposition of dephlogisticated and in- 
fiammableair.’ Inl786he publisliedaseriesof 
experiments on 'various kinds ofinflammable 
air,’ under which name he included hj drogen^ 
carbon monoxide, and various iufiammable 
vapours; though he was aware that the'S 
had distinct properties, he often confa-ed 
them. In the same year he published a 
further statement of his ^neral theoretical 
views (^perinenU on Natural Philo^ophi/, 
iii. 400y In the condensed edition of hi- 
works, puhlished in 1700, he described inte- 
resting experiments on the thermal conducti- 
hility of gases, which he found to he much 
the greatest in the case of hydrogen, In 1793 
he published his ‘ Experiments on the Gene- 
ration of Air from_ Water,’ with a dedication 
to the Lunar Society, in which he explains 
the reasons for his rupture with the Itoyal 
Society, and with a reprint of the only paper 
contributed to their ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ and not included in his own works— 
the ‘Experiments relating to the Decomposi- 
tion of Inflammable and Dephlogisticated 
Air' (Phil. Trans. 1701, p. 213). 

In 1706 Priestley puhlished his ‘Con- 
siderations on . . . Phlogiston.’ This, ad- 
dreseed to ‘ the surviving answerers of lb. 
Kirwan,’ was promptly replied to by Pierre 
Auguste Adet, the eminent chemist, then 
French amhassador to the United States, 
Priestley rejoined in a second edition of his 
work, to which BerthoUet and Fourcroy re- 
plied (Annales de (Ptimie, vol. xxvi.) The 
controversy, which relates chiefly to the com- 
position of water, and to the existence of 
oxygen in ‘finery cinder’ (magnetic oxide 
of iron), on which the new theories partly 
depended, was continued, mainly in America. 

In 1708, evidently through forgetfulness 
(Med. Eepository, ii. 264, v. 264), Priestley 
published, as if they were new, experiments 
on the combustion of the diamond, well 
known through, numerous researches of 
Cadet, Lavoisier, and others, at least fifteen 
years previously. Priestley’s objections to 
the explanation of cerfain experiments on 
the action of charcoal on steam and on me- 
tallic oxides (a stumbling-block to him_ since 
1786) were well founded. They led William 
Omickshank to discover that Hriestley and 
bis opponents alike had failed to recognise the 
existence of carbonic oxide as a distinct 
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ckmical specie? (Niciioison, Journal [1], t. 
I IhOl'). Priestley rejected Oruiekaliank^s 
tIpws, but as'erted that if tiiere were any 
di'OOTery it -was his. In 1800, when he con- 
f...ed himself nil but alone in lus opinions, 
and appealed somewhat pathetically for a 
hparing, he published his last book, ‘The 
Doctrine of Phlogiston established,’ of which 
the second edition in 1803 shows no change 
of view. In his last papers he replied to 
>'0111 TS’'ehster and Erasmus Darwin [q. v.], 
attacking the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion and of evolution, and defending his 
former experiments with undiminished clear- 
ness and sivncity. 

Priestley’seminent discoveries in chemistry 
■were due to an extraordinary quickness and 
keenness of imagination combmed with no 
mean logical ability and manipulative skill. 
But, owing mainly to lack of adequate 
training, be failed' to apprehend the full 
or true value of his great results. Care- 
lessness and haste, not want of critical 
power, led him, at the outset, to follow the 
retrograde view of Stahl rather than the 
method of Boyle, Black, and Cavendish. 
The modifleation. of the physical properties 
of bodies by the hypothetical electricity 
doubtless led him to welcome the theory of 
a ‘phlogiston ’ which could similarly modify 
then chemical properties. Priestley was 
content to assign the same name to bodies 
with different properties, and to admit that 
two bodies with precisely the same properties, 
in other respects differed in composition 
I Omsiderations ... on Phh^iston, 1st edit. 
p.l7). Though often inaccurate, he was not 
mcapable of performing exact quantitative 
experiments, out he was careless of their in- 
terpretation. The idea of ‘ composition ’ in 
the sense of Lavoisier he hardly realised, ex- 
cept for a brief period between 1783 and 
17S6. But the enthusiasm roused in him by 
opposition made him keen to the last to see 
w^ points in his opponent’s theory; he 
failed to see its strength. Priestley is unjust 
to himself in attributing most of his dis- 
coveries to chance; his researches offer ad- 
mirable examples of scientific induction (e.g. 
the leseoicbes on the action of plants on air). 
He has been called by Cuvier a ‘ father of 
modem chemistiy , . , who would never 
acknowledge his daughter.’ 

Priestley’s scientific works, which have 
never been collected, were: 1. ‘The History 
and Present State of Electricity, with ori- 
ginal Experiments,’ 1767, 4to ; 3nd edit. 1769, 
ato; 3rd edit. 1776, 8vo ; Bth edit. 1794, 4to. 
2, ‘A Familiar Introduction to the Study of 
Electricity,’_&o., 1768, 4to; 4th edit. 1786. 
8. ‘A Familiar Introduction to the Theory 


and Practice of Perspective,’ &o., 1770, 8to ; 
2nd edit. 1780, 8vo. 4. ‘Directions for im- 
pregnating "Water with Fixed Air,’ &o., 1772, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The History of the Present State of 
Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours,’ See., 1772, 4to, 2 vols. ; translated 
into German, Leipzig, 1776-6, 4to. 6. ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations on Different 
Kinds of Air,’ &c., vol. i. 1774, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1776, Srd edit. 1781 ; vol. ii. 1776, 2nd edit. 
1784, 8vo ; vol. iii. 1777, 8vo ; vol. iv. 1779, 
8vo ; vol. y. 1780, 8vo [containing an ana- 
lysis of his researches up to this time] ; 
vol. vi. 1786, Svo [the last three volumes are 
entitled ‘Experiments and Observations re- 
lating to . . . Natural Philosophy, with a 
continuation of the Observations on Air’]; 
new edit., abridged and methodised, with 
many additions, Birmingham, 1790, Svo, 
3 vols. 7. ‘PlulosophicaTEnmiricism,’ &c., 
1776, Svo, in reply to Bryan BQggins, M.D. 
[q. V.], who accused him of plagiarising his 
experiments on air. 8. ‘Experiments on the 
Generation of Air from "Water,’ &c., 1793, 
Svo. 9. ' Heads of Lectures on . . . Experi- 
mental Philosophy,’ See,, 1794, Svo. 10. ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations relating to the 
Analysis of Atmospherical Air,' &o., Phila- 
dolplua and London, 1796, Svo. 11. ‘ Con- 
siderations on tho Doctrine of Phlogiston 
and the Decomposition of "Water,' 1st edit. 
Philadelphia, 1706. 12. ‘The Doctrine of 
Phlogiston established, and that of the Com- 
position of Water refuted,’ See., Northumber- 
land, 1800, 8to ; 2nd edit. Philadelphia, 1803, 
Svo. Many of Priestley's earlier books were 
translated soon after publication. 

The following ie a list of Priestley’s scien- 
tific memoirs, many of which appeared in 
morethan one periodical, and most of which 
are repeated or summarised in his hooks (the 
dates given are those of publication— but 
the dates of actual discovery are often spe- 
cified in the papers) ; In the 'Philosophical 
Transactions^ of the Koyal Society : ‘ [On] 
Bdiw, consisting of . , . Prismatic Colours, 
maw by Electrical Explosions on , . , Sur- 
faces of . . . Metal,’ 1768 ; ‘ On the Lateral 
Force of Electrical Exploaions,’ 1769; ‘ . . .On 
the Force of Explosions,’ 1769; '[On] tho 
Lateral Explosion,’ See,, 1770 ; ‘ Experiments 
... on Charcoal,’ 1770 ; ‘ On Different Kinds 
of Air,' 1772 ; ‘ On a new Electrometer, by 
"WiUiam Henley,’ 1772 ; ‘ On the Noxious 
Quality of Putrid Marshes,’ 1774 ; ‘ Further 
Discoveries on Air,’ 1776 ; ‘ On Hespiration 
and the Use of the Blood,’ 1776 ; Experi- 
ments relating to Phlogiston and the seem- 
iM Conversion of "Water into Air,’ 1783 ; 
‘Experiments relating to Air and "Water,’ 
1786 } * On the Principle of Aeidiuy, the Com- 
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ositionof Water, and Phlogiston,’ 17P8 and 
7fi9 ; ‘ On the Phlogistication of Spirit of 
Nitre,’ 1789; 'On the Transmission of the 
Vapour of Acids through a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ &c., 1789; ‘On Itespirotion,’ 1790: 

* On the Decomposition of llephlogisticated 
and Inflammable Air,’ 1791 . 

In the Nenr York Medical Depository : 
‘Letters to MitohiU,’ 1798, i. ol4, 621, 2nd 
edit. 1800, ii. 45 ; ‘ On Ded Precipitate,’ ii. 152; 
‘On the Antiphlogi'tio Doctrine of Water, ’ii. 
1B4; ‘ On the Calces of Metals,’ ii. 248 : ‘On 
. . . Experiments . . . ■with Ivory Black and 
. . . Diamonds,' ii. 254 ; ' On the Phloaistic 
Theory,’ ii. 353, 3.68 ; ‘Deplv to James Wood- 
house,’ 1800, iii. 116; ‘Eeply to Antiphlngis- 
tian Opponents,’ iii. 121, 124 ; ‘ On the Doc- 
trine of Septon,’ iii. 307 ; ‘ On the Production 
of Air by the Freezing of Water,’ 1801, iv. 
17 ; ‘On Phlogiston,’ iv. 10.3 ; ‘ On heating 
Manganese in Inflammable Air,’ iv. 183 ; 

‘ On the Sense of Hearing,’ iv. 247 ; ‘ On 
Webster’s “ Hiatory of . . . Pestilential Dis- 
eases,” ’ 1802, T. 32 ; * [On] Dreams,’ v. 125 j 
‘ . . . Experiments [on] the Pile of Volta,’ v. 
163; ‘On the Doctrine of Air,’ v. 204; [re- 
plies to Otuickshank], v. 300, and 1808, -ri. 
2 1, 271 . 

In the ‘Transactions’ of the American 
Philosophical Society : ‘ On the Analysis of 
Atmos^erical Air,' iv, 1, 382 0.799) ; ‘ On 
the Generation of Air from TS ater,’ iv. 11 
(1799) ; ' On the Transmission of Acids, &c., 
over . . . Substances in a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ T, 11 (1802) j ' [On] the Change of 
Place in difierent liinds of Air through in- 
teiposing Substances,’ v. 14 (1802) ; ‘ [On] 
the Absorption of Air by Water,’ v. 21 
(1802) ; ' Miscellaneous Experiments on 
Phlogiston,’ T. 28 (1802) ; ‘ On Air heated in 
Metallic Tubes,’ v. 42 (1802) ; ‘ On Equi- 
vocal or Spontaneous Generation,’ vi. 119 
(1809) ; ‘ On the Discovery of Nitre in Salt 
. . , mixed . . . with Sno'w,’ vi. 129. In 
‘ Nicholson’s Journal : ’ ' On the Conversion 
of Iron into Steel,’ 1802 [2], ii. 233. 

[The Archives of the Boyal Society; Memo- 
ries of Dr. Priestley, collected by James Yaces 
in 1864, in the Bojal Society’s library ; the 
mannscript collection of John Canton's papers 
in the Boyal Society’s library, containing many 
■anpnblished manns''ript letters from Pnestley ; 
Six Discmrses by Sir John Pringle, 1783 ; Weld's 
Hist, of the Boyal Society ; Thomson’s Hist, of 
■the Boyal Society; Thomson's biography of 
Priestley in his Annals of Pbiloso;my, 1. 81; 
Thome.nn’sBist.of Chemistry, -Franklin’s Works, 
ed, Spsrkes, ■which contains letters from and to 
Priestley; (Burres de Lavoisier, ii. 130 (ac- 
knowledges debt to Priestley), passim ; Scheele’s 
NachgelassenoBriefe, ed.byA. E, Nordenskiold, 
pp. xxi, 433-66, pessim; W. Gruickshank in 


Nicholson’s Journ<il, 4to edit. v. l, 201 (18c q 
aid 8vo edit. ii. 42 (1802J; numerous ku a 
from Mitehill, Woodhouso, and Maclean, in t'hs 
New York Medical Eepositorj ; PoggendoriTs 
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viers Becucildis Eloges Historiqnes, icc.,',ir.i 
Uiat. des Sciences N.itnreiles, passim; KotT’- 
Qesch. d. Chemie, passim, and Entniekluug d ; 
Chemie, p. 61, passim ; W. Henry in .imeric i 
Journil of Science, ixiv. 28 (1833); Duma-'s 
Leqons de Pnilosophie Chimique; L,v]cnlur/s 
Ent^wicklnngsgosch. dcr Chernie, 2nd edit. p. 
12; Hoefer’s Hist, de la Cbimie; Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle's Cdldbration du premier Conteniiire de 
la Deconverte de I'Oiygine, Paris, 187, i; La- 
voisier, by Grimaux, p. 1 1 7, passim ; inforinition 
from Bev. A. Gordon and Dr. C. H. Lees. The 
following works contain speci.il reference to the 
discovery of oxygen and the composition of 
■water: Thorpe's Essays in Historical Chtmis- 
try; Bodwell in Nature, xxrii. 8 (1882;, Gri- 
mauz and Balland in the Bevue Scientifique, 1882, 
rs) ir. 619 ; Berthelot’s Hevohition Chimique; 
Wilson's Life of Cavendish; Kopp’a Beitrace 
zur Gesch, d. Chemie, St. iii, ; Bmngbam’s Liies 
of Philosophers (Watt, Cavendish, and Priest- 
lay).] P. J. H. 

PRIESTLEY, TIMOTHY (1784-1814), 
independent minister, second oluld of Jonas 
and Mary Prieetley, -was born at Fieldhead 
in the parish of Birstall, Yorkshire, on 
19 June 1734. He tvas brought up by his 
gr.tndfather, Joseph Stvlft, and sent to school 
at Batley, Yorkshire. For some time he was 
employed in his father’s business as a cloth- 
dreaser. His elder brother, Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. [q[.v.], who thought him frivolous, tells 
how he snatched from him ' a book of knight- 
errantry^’ and flung it away. He received 
his relmious impressions from James Scott 
(1710-1783) ■who became minister of 
Upper Chapel] Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, in 
1764, Scott in 1766 established an academy 
at Southfield, near Heckmondwike, and 
Timothy Priestley was the second ■who 
entered it as a student for the iniiiistiy. 
Joseph Priestley speaks of the course of 
etiidies as ‘ an impeifeot education ;’ it was 
eilicient in training on influential succession 
of resolute adherents to the Calvimstie 
[theolo^. Timothy Priestley distinguished 
himsen as an assiduous pupil ; he got into 
trouble, hotvever, by going out to preach 
without leave. His preaching tvas popalnr, 
and he was employea in mission work at 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. In 1760 
he was ordained pastor of the congregation 
atKipping (now nipping Chapel, Thornton), 
near Bradrord, Yorkshire. It was an un- 
comfortable settlement, the o^wnet of the 
Kipping estate having ceased to he in sym- 
pattiy -with nonconformity. Early in 1760 
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pritEtley became minister of Hunter’s Croft | PrieatUy, 1831, i, 31). He had more imagi- 
coa^reMtional uhuruh, ilanchester. His i nation than his brother, and probably 
cuaptfl°'ws9 enlarged during his ministry. | shared his defects of memory. His adveiv 
He Is described as ‘ a strong preacher, care- tised ‘ Animadversions ’ on his brother’s 
hs 3 of personal dignity, and of abounding l theological views do not seem to have been 
audacity* (Hackbxs'ai.). Many stories are ' published. He published also an annotated 
told of his pulpit eccentricities. His deacons ‘ Famity Bible,’ 1793 f fol. ; 1 804, 2 vols. 4to ; 
accused bim of ‘ irregularities,’ the fact the ‘ Christian’s Looking-Glass,’ 1790-3, 
being that he tked out an inadequate main- 12mo ; ‘ Family Exercises, J 1792, 8vo, and a 
tenance (.601. a year) in sundry ways of trade, few single sermons. He died at Islington on 
He was said to have an interest in ‘the 23 April 1814, and was buried at Bunhill 
honor business,’ and it was alleged that he Fiqlds on 29 April. His funeral sermon was 
made packing-cases on Sunday nights. He preached by George Border [q. v.] Two en- 
retorted that he never began till the clock graved portraits of Priestley are mentioned 
istruek twelve. He made many electrical ' By Bromley. His son WiUiam (1768-1827) 
machines for sale, under his brother’s di- was independent minister at Fordingbridge, 
lections, and constructed for his brother an Hampshire. 

electrical kite, 8 f^t 4 inches wide, wWch [Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 
folded np so as to be curied lure ahahmg- iglO, in. SSlseq. ; yatis's Hemorials of Dr. 
rod. His relations with hia father were not Prie^ey, 1860,p, 10; Miall’s Congregationalism 
coi dial, though there was no breach. He in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 243; Halley’s Lancashire, 
lisited bim at Warrington in 1762, and 1869, ii. 448 seq,; Turner’s Nonconformity in 
excited the amusement of the leaders of dis- Idle, 1878, p. 119; Sutton’s Lancashire Authors, 
senting culture. He refused to join the 1876, p. 96 ; Manlrennal’s Life of Maefadysn, 
petitions (1772-3) for relaxation of the 1891, p. 101 ; Peel's Nonconformity in Spen 
Toleration Act, except upon the odd con- Yalley, 1891, pp. 145, 163 seq., 158; Nightin- 
dition that concealment of heresy should 6*118 8 Lancmhire Nonconformitj (1893), v. 116 
be made a capital oflance. In 1774 he was ®8q. (portrait).] A. G. 

in London, prenohingat Whitefleld’s Taber- PRIESTMAN, JOHN (1806-1866), 

nacle, Moorfields. His brother, who was quaker, son of Joshua and Hauuah Priest- 
then living with Lord Shelburne, told him man, was hom at Thornton, near Pickering, 
it mortified him to hear people say ‘Here is Yorkshire, where his ancestors — sturdy yeo- 
s brother of yours preaching at the Taber- men and quakers— had been settled for more 
Bade.’ In 1782 the two Priestleys were than two nundred years. He was educated 
appointed to preach the ' double lecture ' at the Friends’ school, Aokworth, Yorkshire, 
[24 Aug.) at Oldbury, Worcestershire ; and apprenticed to an unde, a tanner at 
Joseph wished his brother to decline, and on York, but at nineteen joined liis brother-in- 
hia refusal to give way, himself withdrew, his law, James Ellis, in the Old Corn Mill, 
placeheiug taken by IIahakkakCrahh[q.v.] Bra^ord, Together they founded tke first 
Priestley’s Mancliebter ministry terminated , ragged school m Bradford, in a room at the 
in his formal dismissal on 14 April 1784, o^ top of one of then- mills. The teacher’s salary 
two hands being held up in his favour. He was privately de&ayed by them, 
removed to DuWn, where he remained soma Priestman was one of the founders in 18S2 
two years. He than received a coll to sue- of the Friends’ Provident Institution, a so- 
ceed Richard Woodgate (d. 26 June 1787) dety whose conspicuous success was due to 
as minister of Jevnn Street independent economic management and the temperate 
church, London. Here he remained till his habits of the members, and he remained on 
death. He issued a periodical, ‘ The Ohris- the board of directors until his death. In 
tion's Magazine, or Gospel Repository,’ de- earlylife Priestman became a fiee-trader, and 
signed to counteract unitarianism. It seems entered warmly into the anti-com law agita- 
to have reached but thi-ee volumes (1700-2, ' tio^. He represented Bradford at many of 
8ro); the first is defeated to Lady Hunting- ' the conferences called by the league, and 
don [seeHasTurss, SnnmA], whose friendsh^ used all his infiusnee to keep alive ime agita- 
he enjoyed. It contains a biography of Scott, tion in the north of England, 
bis tutor, which was reprinted in 1791, 8vo. Priestman and his partner, Ellis, actively 
On his brother’s death he preached at Jewin resisted the coUeotion of church-rates. For 
Street, 29April 1804, and printed (1804, 8vo) refusal to pay the rate for 1836 they were 
a fime^ sermon, with appendix of ‘ autheu- summoned befoie themagistrates, ond^eoded 
tic anecdotes,’ the authenticity of some of with such cogency the illegality of the impost 
which has been disputed (Hmu. Tieol. Map. that the rate woe not levied again in Imeir 
June 1804, pp. 296 seq. ; Rnxr, Memoirs of parish. Ohiefiy from a desire to utalise the 
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waste power of machinery in his mills, 
Piiestman, in commenced manutac- 

turing worsted goods in an upper room. Dia- 
ooTPnntr that the weaver’s shuttle generated 
wealth more easily than the millatone, he re- 
moved to larger premises in 1&46, and in IS-lo 
he abandoned com-milling altogether. Hi' 
treatment of the mill hands, chiefly women 
and girls, was sympathetic and enlightened, 
and their tone grew so refined that his woria 
obtained the title of Lady Mills.’ He intro- 
duced with success a system of profit-sharing 
among the superior workpeople. 

Much of his time and means was also de- 
voted to the causes of peace and temperance. 
From 1631, when the Preston ‘teetotallers’ 
first visited Bradford, he adopted total abs- 
tinence. At the same time he and his partner 
relingnii-hed molt-crushiug, the most profit- 
able part of their milling business He was 
one of the few supporters of C’ohden in his 
condemnation of the Crimean war (1834), 
and seconded the unpopular resolution pro- 
posed by him at a great meeting at Leeds in 
that year. Sternly adhering to quaker prin- 
ciples through life, ha died at ‘Whetley Hill, 
Bradford, on 29 Oct. 1866, aged 61, and was 
buried on 2 Nov. in the Undercliffe cemetery, 
Bradford. Eleven hundred of his workpeople 
attended the funeral. 

Priestinan married, first, on 28 Nov. 1833, 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Burgess of Beau- 
mont Lodge, Leicester, who died m 1849, 
leaving two sons, Edward and Frederick, 
and a daughter, who married Joseph Ed- 
mondson of Halifax. Secondly, he married, 
in 1862, Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith, 
miller, of Uxbridge, Middlesex, by whom 
he left two sons, Arnold, a landscape artist, 
and "Walter. 

[Bradford Observer, 1 Nov. 1866; Biogr. 
Cat.of Foitraitsat Devonshire House ; Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, July 1867, p. 844; Ack- 
worth Scholars, 1879 ; Begistcrs at Devonshire 
House.] 0. F. S. 

PRIME, JOHN (1660-1696), divine, son 
of Robert Ibrime, a Wtcher of Oxford, was 
horn in the parish of HolyweU(Wooii,i.662). 
He was admitted a scholar of Winchester in 
1664, being then fourteen years old (Kibbt, 
Windiester Scholars, p. 139), wos elected 
scholar to New College, Oxford, in 1668-9, 
and was fellow of that house from 1670 to 
1691. He graduated B.A. on 16 Dec. 1672, 
M.A. on 20 Oct. (or 29th) 1676, B.D. on 
22 June 1684, and D.D. on 9 July 1688. On 
12 Dec. 1681 he supplicated for license to 
preach, and eight years later became rector 
of Adderbuiy, Oxfordshire. He was held in 
much repute as a peacher, but died young at 
Adderbuiy on 12 April 1696. 


Besides some i olumes ot termon'i, Pthug 

published: 1. ‘A short Tie.itise of Sacraments 

generally, and in speciall of Baptism and 
of the Supper,’ l.'i&2, 8vo, London. 2. ‘ Tr< a. 
tiae of Nature and Grace, in two hooks, 
Answers to the Enemies of Grace upon in- 
eident Occasions, offered by the late Jesuit'’ 
Notes on the New Testament,’ London, 1.383, 
8vo (cf. Stktpb, Annals, ill. li. 167). ^ 

[Wood’s Athens Ozon. i. 652, Fasti, i isj 
201, 227, 244; Tanner’s BibL Brit. ; Watt'afiibL 
Brit.; Foatsr’s Alnmni, Lansd. MS. 082,7.199* 
Matlan’s Early Oxford Press, 1 805.] W. A S, ’ 

PRIMROSE, Sib ARCHIBALD, Loim 
Cabbiiigtob (1610-1679), Scottish official 
and judge, bom 16 May 1616, was son nf 
James Primrose [q. v.], clerk to the prhy 
council of Scotland, by his second wifo, 
Catharine, daughter of Richard Lawson nf 
Boghall, Lmarkshire. On 2 Sept. 1841 
he succeeded his father as clerk to the 
privy council, and he acted os clerk to 
the convention of estates in 1643 and 1644. 
After the victory of Kilayth he joined the 
army of Montrose, was taken prisoner at 
Fhiliphaugh on 13 Sept. 1643, and was tried 
and condemned for treason at the parlia- 
ment of St. Andiewe in 1646. His life waa 
spared, but he remained a prisoner till the 
end of 1646, when he was released, and, ugoiii 
joining the inyahst army, he was kmghted 
by Charles II. Having taken part in the 
engagement of 1648, he was on 10 March 
1649 deprived of his office of clerk of the privy 
council by the Act of Glasses, hut was re- 
instated on 6 June 1652. He accompanied 
Charles II on his march to England, and 
was made a baronet on 1 Aug. 1U51. 

After the battle of Worcester his estates 
were sequestrated, and he remained out of 
office during the ^otectorate. At the Be- 
stoiation he was appointed lord clerk register 
out of many competitors, having bought off 
Sir WiUiam Fleming, to whom Charles 11 
had gpven a grant of it during his exile. 

On 14 Feb. 16C1 he was ^pointed a lord 
ofsesmon under the title of Lord Oaiting- 
ton, a lord of exchequer, and a member of 
the privy council. He was the principal 
author of the Hesciesoiy Act, by which all 
the acts of the Scottish parliament since 
1633 were rescinded, and of the series of 
acts declaratory of the royol prerogative. 
According to Burnet, he was responsive for, 
and afterwards regretted, their preomhleb, 
‘ full of extravagant rhetoric, reflecting se- 
riously on the proceedings of the late tunes, 
and sweUed up with the highest phrases and 
fullest clauses he could invent.’ Although a 
follower of the party of Middleton and an op- 
ponent of Lauderdale, he was politic enough 
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tn orin-e the Act of BiUetinpf, -which was 
aim. (fat L luderdale, and retained hia offices 
fttttr Middleton’s fall from power. 

In 1(176 an intrirae, attributed to the 
intiuonce of the Duchess of Lauderdale, led 
ts his removal from the office of lord clerk 
r. -i'ter, which was given to the duchess’s 
1 in^man, Sir Thomas MuiTUy of Olendook, 
uunn" pleasure ; but, ‘ to stop his mouth 
and sore against his lieart,' Primrose received 
the offloe of justice-general, which was m- 
itTior in emoluments. Deprived of tills 
office also on 16 Oct. 1678, he died on 
27 Xov. 1679, and was buried in the church 
of Dalmeny, in which parish the estate of 
Bambougle or Dalmeny, purchased by him 
from the Earl of Haddington in 1602, is 
situated. Bishop Burnet, a contemporary 
though not imprpiudieed -witness, has drawn 
his character with some justice : ‘ He was a 
dexterous man in business. Ho had always 
expedients ready at every difficulty. . , . He 
TrasalwaysfoTsoftcouueelsandslow methods, 
and thought that the chief thing that a great 
man ought to do was to raise his family and 
his kindred, who naturally stick to him ; 
for he had seen so much of the world that 
he did not depend much on Mends, and so 
took no care of making any.' 

Lord Oarrmgton married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir James Eeith 
ofBenholm; and, secondly, Agnes, daughter 
of Sir William Gray of Pitteiidrum, and 
widow of Sir James Dundas of Newliston. 
William, his eldest surviving son by hia first 
wife, succeeded to the baronetcy. His 
youngest sou by hie first wife, Gilbert Prim- 
rose (1654-1731), obtained a commission in 
the 1st footguards, 1 Sept. 1680, served on 
the Bhine and in the Low Countries under 
Mailhorongh,and became colonel of the 24th 
foot on 9 March 1708, and major-general oa 

1 Jan, 1710. He resigned his regiment in 
1717, and died at Kensington Square on 

2 Sept. 1731 (Gent. Maff. s.a. p. 408). The 
only son by his second wifo, M'chibald, first 
Earl of Bosehery, is separately noticed. 

[Acts of Fdxliament of Scotland, vj. and 
vii.; Books of Sederunt o° Court of Session; 
Eecords of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
Tol, ix.; _Sir J. Mackenzie’s History of Sco(>- 
land; Eirkton’s History ; Balfour's Annals, 
vol. iv, : Burnet’s History of his Own Time ; 
Bmnton and Haig's Senators of the College of 
Jnstice. Per Gilbert Primrose see Dalton's 
Army Lists, i. 276 ; Douglas’s Peerage, ed.Wood, 
ii. 40$; Bcatson’s Polit. Index, ii. 141, 222; 
Marlhorough’bDespatohes, iv. 367.] IE. M. 

PBEVCBOSE, AEOHIBALD, of Dal- 
meny, first Eael 0]?IloaEBBiiY(|1661-1723), 
only sou of Sir Archibald Primrose, lord 


Carrington [q. v.], lord-justice-general, by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
William Gray of Pittendrum, and -widow 
of Sir James Dundas, was horn on 18 Dec. 
1861. In his early manhood he travelled 
abroad, and served in the imperial army of 
Hungup. Being opposed to the policy of 
James II in Scotland, he was on 26 June 
1688 summonpd before the privy council 
on the charge of leasing-making and sowing 
discord among the oinceTS of state; but, 
through the intervention of the Duke of 
Berwick, the process against him was coun- 
termanded. .^ter the devolution he was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark, on 
whose death in 1708 the salary of 600/. a year 
attached to the office was continued to him for 
life. In 1695 he was chosen to represent the 
county of Edinburgh in the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and, onuccount of hia steady and zealous 
support of the government, he was by patent, 
dated at Kensington 1 April 1700, created 
Viscount Hosebeiy, lord Primiose and Dal- 
meny, to him and heh-s male of his body, 
which failing, to the heirs female of his body, 
which also foiling, to the heirs of entail of 
his lands. On the accession of Queen Anne 
he was sworn a privy councillor, and created 
Earl of Rosebery, viscount of Inverkeith- 
ing, and Lord Dalmeny and Primrose m 
the Scottish peerage, by patent 10 April 
1708, to him and Wxs male of his body, 
-which foiling, to heirs female. He was one 
of the commissioners for the union -with Eng- 
land, and after its accomplishment was chosen 
a Scottish representative peer in 1707, 1708, 
1710, and 1713. He died on 20 Oct. 1723. 
By has wife Dorothea, only child and heiress 
of Everingham Cressy of Birkin, Yorkshire 
— representative of the ancient families of 
Cressy, Everingham, Birkin, &o . — he had six 
sons and six daughters. He was succeeded 
in the peerage by tee eldest son James, who, 
on the death in 1741 of his kinsman Hugh, 
viscount Primrose,inherited the family estate 
and baronetage of the elder branch of the 
Primrose family fsee Pbhieose, Sib Aeohi- 
eald]. 

[Caistare’s State Papers; Lockhart Papers; 
Doiiglas’s Scottish Pesiuge (Wood); Burke’s 
Peerage.] T. P. H. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD JOHN, 
fourth Eabe OB EosHBBBr (1783-1808), 
oldest son of Neil, third earl of Rosebery, by 
his second wife, Mary, on^ donghter of Sir 
Francis Vincent of Stoke dPAhemon, Surrey, 
was horn at Dahneny Castle, Linlithgow- 
shire, on 14 Oct. 1783. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where ho gro- 
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clu'tled III. A. in 1804. lie sat in parliament 
for tliB burgh of Ilelston in 1805-6j and for 
Ooshel in 1800-7. On the death of his father, 
26 Jan. 1814, he succeeded to the earldom, 
and for several parliaments he waa chosen a 
representative poor, until 1828, whan_ on 
17 Jan. he was created a peer of the United 
kingdom by the title Baron Rosebery of 
Rosebery, Midlothian. He tooh an active 
interest as a liberal in the passing of the 
Reform BiR of 1882. In 1881 he was sworn 
a member of the privy council, and in 1840 
was made a Imight of the order of the Thistle. 
From 1843 to 1863 he was lord lieutenant 
of Linlithgowshire. He was a feUow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of other learned 
institutions. Lil819 he received thehonorory 
degree of D.G.L. from the university of Cam- 
bridge. Ho died in Piccadilly on 4 March 
1868. By his first wife, Harriet, second 
daughter of the Hon. Bartholomew Bouverie 
(afterwards Earl of Radnor), he had two sons 
and a daughter. The marriage was dissolved 
in 1815, and he married as second wife Anne 
Margaret Anson, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
first viscount Anson (afterwards Earl of Lich- 
field), by whom he had two sons. His eldest 
son Dy the first marriage, Archibald, lord 
Dahneny, born in 1809, represented the Stir- 
ling burghs in parliament from 1883 to 1847, 
and from April 1886 to August 1841 was a 
lord of the admiralty. He was the author 
of ‘ An Address to the Middle Classes on the 
Subject of Gymnastic Exercises,’ London, 
1848. He died on 23 Jan, 1851, leaving by 
his wife, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina (only 
daughter of Philip Henry, fourth earl 
Stanhope, and subsequently wife of Harry 
George, fourth Buhe of Cleveland), two sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest son, 
Archibald Philip, lord Babneny, born on 
7 May 1847, succeeded on the death of his 
grandfather to the peerage as fifth earl, and, 
^er a disliuguishea career as a statesman, 
was prime minister from March 1894 until 
June 1896. 

[Gent. Mag, 186S, i. 436 ; Burke's Foeroge.] 

T. F. n. 

PRIMROSE, GILBERT, B.D. (1680P- 
1641), divine, born about 1680, was son of Gil- 
bert ih-imrose, principalsurgeon to James YI, 
and Alison Graham, his wife. The family be- 
longed to CulrosB, Perthshire, and his father 
was elder brother of Archibald Primrose, 
hum whom the earls of Rosebe^ descend. 
Gilbert was educated at St. Anuews Uni- 
versity, where he took the degree of M.A. 
He then went to France, and was received 
as_ a minister of the reformed church there. 
His first charge was atMirombeau, Oharenta- 


Inf4rienre,from which he was transferred in 
1608 to the church of Bordeaux. 

Primrose was not unmindful of the countiy 
from which he came, and it was mainly 
through his influence that John Cameran 
(1679 P-1626) [q.v.], the great theologian 
was made regent in the new college of Be> 
gerac. The national synod of the reformed 
church, which met at Rochelle in March I 6 O 7 
and of which Primrose was a member, ap! 
pointed him to wait upon JohnWelsh [q.y.] 
and other Scots ministers who had‘'b^ 
banished, and to inquire into their citenm- 
stances, with the view of rendering them 
such pecuniary help as might be necessary, 
At this synod Ihimrose presented letters from 
Kin^ James and &om the magistrates and 
ministers of Edinburgh, recalling him borne 
to serve the church in th.vt city. The synod 
entreated him to consider the iuterests of his 
present charge, ‘which, by his most fruitful 
preaching and exemplary godly conversatiou, 
had been exceedingly edified;’ and he yras 
induced to remain at Bordeaux. In the latter 

le was commissioned by the reformed congre- 
gation at Rochelle to ash King J ames to set at 
Bberty Andrew Melville [q. v.l, who waa then 
a prisoner in the Tower of London, and to 
allow Mm to accept a professorship in their 
college. The request was refused, and the 
application gave ofienceto the French court. 
On his return Primrose was called before 
king of France, and the people of Rochelle 
were reprimanded for communicating with s 
foreign sovereign without the knowledge or 
consent of their own. 

In 1608 John Cameron became Primrose's 
colleague at Bordeaux, and they ‘lived on 
the most cordial terms and governed the 
church with the greatest concord for ten 
years,’ when Cameron left for a professoN 
ship at Saumm'. In the end of 1616 and 
beginning of lOlC the church at Bordeaux 
was closed on account of the action of the 
government towards the reformed congrega- 
tion, and the ministers were sent away to 
insiue their safety ; but they were recalled 
and resumed their duties when matters be- 
came more settled. 

In 1628 an act was passed forbidding 
ministers of other nations to officiate in 
France, and at the national synod which 
met at Oharenton in Soptomber of that year 
the royal commissioner presented letters 
from the French king intimating that Prim- 
rose and Cameron were no longer to be em- 
ployed, ‘ not so much because of their birth 
as foreigners as for reasons of state.’ Depu- 
ties were sent to the king to intercede on 
their behalf, but he would only consent to 
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tlieitremaininff in France on the condition 
that they should resign their offices. Mm- 
rose -was obliged to q^uit the country. Hie 
banishment -was mainly due to the jesuits, to 
Tehom he had given special offence. 

On returning to London, ha was chosen ona 
of the ministers of the French churohfoundad 
in the time of Edward VI, an oppointment 
.ffhich he held till his death ; and he was also 
chaplain-in-ordinary to James I. 

On 18 Jan. 1624-6 he was incorporated in 
the university of Oxford, receiving the degree 
of o.D.on the same day on the recommenda- 
tion of the Mng, ample testimony haying been 
home to his high character and eminence as 
a thflologi su- Four yeajrs later his royal 
patron, with whom he was a meat favourite, 
preferred him to a oanonry of Windsor. He 
died in London in October or November 1642. 
An engraved portrait of Primrose is men- 
tioned by Bromley. He had four sons— J ames 
(d. 1859) [q. V.], David, Stephan, and John, 

His pubhshed worlcs were : 1. ‘ La v<bu 
de Jacob opposfi aux voeux de Moines,’ 4 
vola., Bergerac, 1610 ; translated into Ei^ 
Ush by John Bultiel, London, 1617. 2. ‘La 
Trompette de Sion ’ (18 sermons), Bergerac, 
1010, of which a Latin edition was pubhshed 
at Danzig in 1631. 3. ‘ La Defense de la Be- 
ligion Reformfie,’ Bergerac, 1619. 4. ‘Pane- 
BjTique d trhs grand et trba puissant Prince 
Ohailes, Prince de GoHes, Paris, 1624. 
6. ‘The Christian Man's Tears and Olirist’s 
Oomforts,’ London, 1026 6. ‘Nine Sermons,’ 
London, 1626. 7. ‘ The Table of the Lord,’ 
London, 1026. 

[Wodrow'a Lives in MSt). Univ. of Glasgow ; 
Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 : Quick's 

K aon; M'Oria's Life of Androw MdviUo j 
Fasti, i. 419 ; Allibono’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit.) G. W. S. 

PBIMROSB, JAMES (d. 1641), clerk 
of the privy council of Scotland, was the 
second son of Archibald Primrose of Cuh'oss 
and of Bumhrae, Perthshire, ^ Margaret 
Bleau of Coatlchill, Perthshire. He belonged 
to a family of officials specially connected 
with the revenue department during the 
seventeenth century. Ilis father, Arcli^old, 
a writer — i.e. a conveyancer or law agent — 
was employed in the comptroller’s offloo under 
Sir James Hiw, and at Hay's death in 1610 
was entrusted with the collection of the 
arrears of taxation made in 1606, and received 
special leave of access to Idie meetings of the 
privy council and cxoheimer. His ability was 
shown by several pieces of sjieciol business en- 
trusted to him — ^the collection of mformation 
as to the highlands and the monopoly of the 
publication of ‘ God and thelling,’ a catechism 
teaching high prerogative -which James VI 


attempted through the privy council to 
disseminate in every household of Scotland, 
James practised as a ‘ writer’ or solicitor in 
Edinburgh, Probably he is the James Prim- 
rose who on 4 Nov. 1686 is mentioned as pro- 
curator for the city of Perth (Ji^. P. O. Seotl. 
iv. 116). After acting for some time as ‘ser- 
vant ’ or assistant i o John Andro, dork of the 

f ri-vy council, he, on Andre’s retirement, 
Feb. 1698-9, was appointed clerk for life 
(ib. V. 621). On 13 iTune 1616 he obtained a 
monopoly of the printing and selline of the 
book ‘ God and the King, the use of which 
was then made imperative in the schools and 
universities throughout Scotland (*6. x. 636). 
He died in 1641. By his first wife, Sibylla 
Miller, be had a son Gilbert, and six daugh- 
ters, of whom Alison became the second wife 
of George Iloriot [q. v.T, jeweller to James VI, 
By his second wife, Oatharins, daughter of 
llichard Lawson of Boghnll, he had six 
daughters and six sons, of whom Archibald, 
afterwards Sir Archibald Primrose, lord Car- 
rington [q.v.], succeeded him as clerk to the 
privy council. 

[Douglas's Scottish Poorago (Wood), ii. 102 ; 
P. 0. Seotl, v.-xi. ; Calderwood's Hist, of 
the Kirk of Seotland.] T. F. H. 

PBIMROSB orPEIMEROSB, .TAMES, 
M.D. (d. 1660), physioiau, son of Dr. Gilbert 
Primrose (1680 r-1641) [q. v.], was born at 
St. Jean d’AngOly, Oharente-lnfOrieure, He 
studied at the university of Bordeaux (Poyw- 
Jar JSnors, p, 6), there graduated M.A., and 
then proceeded to Montpellier, where he took 
the degree of M.D, in 1617 (Abxkpo), and 
attended the lectures of Jolm Varandisus, 
professor of physio {Errort, p, 44). He was 
moorporatea M.D. at Oxford in March 1628. 
On 9 Dec. 1629, at Dr. Argent’s house in 
London, he was examined & admission to 
the license of the College of Physicians, "Wil- 
liam Ilarvoy, M.D. [q. v.], being one of his 
examiners (manuscript annals). He passed, 
and was admitted the following di^. He 
settled in Hull, and there practised his pro- 
fession. Ilis nrst book appeared in Lon- 
don in 1030: ' Exercitationes et Animad- 
verslones in Librum Gulielmi Harvoji de 
Motu Cordis el Oh'culatione Sanguinis,’ and 
is an attempt to refute Harvey’s demonstra- 
lion of tho circulation of the blood, His ' Ani- 
madversiones in J. Walcei Disputationera,’ 
Amsterdam, 1689, ' Animadversiones in 
Theses D.Heuricile Boy,’ Leyden, 1640, and 
‘Autidotum adversus Spongium venatum 
Henrioi Regi i,’Ley den, 1640, are further argu- 
ments on the same subject, Ilarvoy made 
no reply. In 1631 Primrose published at 
Oxford ‘ Aoadomia Monspelicnsis desoripta,’ 
4(0, dedicated to Thomas Clay Ion, regius 
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professor at Oxford, and in 16S8, in London, 
• De Vulgi in Mediciua Erroribua.’ An 
Enalish translation of this was published by 
Tvohert Wittie, another phj'siciim in Hull, in 
1861 . AFronch translation appeared at Lyons 
in 1G89; other Latin editions appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1639 and at Hotterdam in 
L068 and 1GC8. It refutes such doctrines as 
tliat a hen fed on gold-leaf assimilates the 
gold, so that three pure golden lines appear 
on her breast ; that we linen of the sich ought 
not to be changed ; that remedies are not to 
he rejected for their unpleasantness ; and 
that gold hoUed in broth will cure consump- 
tion. Andrew Marvell wrote eighteen lines 
of Latin verse and an English poem of forty 
lines in praise ofthis translation. Wittie pub- 
lished in 10 10 in London an English version 
of a separate work by Primrose on part of the 
same suUect, ‘ The Antimoiiiall Cup twice 
Cast.' In 1017 Primrose published, at Ley- 
den, ‘Aphorism! necessarii ad doctrinam 
Medicinas acquiieiidam nerutiles,’ and, at 
Amsterdam, in 1660, ‘Enchiridion Medi- 
cum,’ a dull little digest of Qalenic me- 
dicine, on the same general plan as Hial 
O’Glacan’s treatise [see CGiAQAir, Niai.], 
and in 1661 ‘ Ars Pharmaceutica, methodus 
brevissima de eligendis et componondis 
medicinis.' His last four hooks were all 
published at Hotterdain ; ‘ He Mulierum 
MorbiSj’ 1666 ; ‘Hestructio Eundamentorum 
Vopisci Eortunati Plempii,’ 1667; ‘He 
PebribuB,’1668 ; and 'Partes diue deMorbis 
PuBioium,’ 1669. All his books are compi- 
lations, with very few obseivations of his 
own. He marriedLouise de Haukmont at the 
Walloon church in London in 1640 (Btrnsr, 
Sistm'y of ihe French R^fuffees, &o., 1846, p. 
82), and died in Hecemher 1669 at Hull, where 
he was buried in Holy Trinity Church. 

[Munk’s Coll of Phys. i. 197; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Lorry’s edit.of Astroc’sHomaires 
pour aervir a I’Histoire de la Facultd de Mont- 
jiolier, 1767; Works.) FT. M. 

PRIHOE, JOHN (1643-1723), author of 
‘ Worthies of Devon,’ bom at the ‘ Abbey ’ 
farmhouse in the parish of Axminster, 
Xtevonshii-e, on the site of the Cistercian 
abbey of Eewenham, was the eldest son of 
Bernard Prince, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Crocker of Lyneham in 
Y ealmpton, Devonshire. Bernard was buried 
at Axmiuater on 6 Nov. 1689, and a monu- 
ment to his memory was placed in the church 
in 1709 by his eldest son. ‘ J ohn was related to 
Mrs. Winston Churchill's family, and Marl- 
borough’s maternal uncle. Sir John Drake, 
was Ms godfather ’ ^oisbldt, John, JJtche 
of Mutttorough, i. 2-6). He matriculated 
from Brasenose CoBoge, Oxford, on 13 July 


1660, and graduated B.A. on 23 April lecf 
When the noneonforraLsts were ejected from 
their fellowships, Loid Petre gave him m 
1663-1 a formed presentation to one of the 
vacancies on the Petrean foundation, but 
the right of patronage was not admitted by 
the college (Worthies, 1810 edit, pp, 633 
He was ordamed as curate to the Bev. Arthur 
GifiTard, rector of Bideford m North Detou 
and remained theie until the rector’s deatl! 
in March 1688-9, His next post wna at St. 
Martin’s, Exeter, where he seems to have 
been curate aud miuister until 1676 in 
which year he was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, and gp.'aduated M.A. from Cains 
College. From 26 Deo. 1076 — as appears by 
the articles of agreement between the con 
poration and himself, which are printed m 
the ‘Western Antiquary’ (iv. 168-60)— imtil 
1681 Prince received the emoluments of the 
vicarage of Totnes, Devonshire, being insti- 
tuted on 4. April 1676, and on 21 April 1681 
lie was instituted, on the presentation of Sit 
Edward Seymour, to the neighbouring vicaN 
age_ of Berry Pomeroy. In this pleasant 
osition he remained until his death, on 
Sept. 1723, when he was buried in the 
chancel of the church, and a small tablet yras 
placed in it to his memory. He died intes- 
tate, and letters of administration were 
granted to his widow, Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Salter, physician at 
Exeter, who had married Gertrude, daughter 
of John Acland. She was baptised at St, 
Olave’s, Exeter, on 18 Feb. 1648-4, andvos 
buried at Berry Pomeroy on 4 Fob. 1724-6. 

Prince’s great work was the chatty and 
entertaining ‘Damnoiiii Orientales Illusties,' 
better known, by its further title 'The 
Worthies of Devon.’ The first edition came 
out in 1701, with a dedication ‘ from my 
study, Aug. 6, 1697.’ The manuscript ma- 
terials on which it is based were a transcript 
by Prince of the work of Sir William Pole 
V.], now Aiidit. MS. 28049 at the Bri- 
tish Museum, and a similar transcript of 
Westcote’s ‘Devon,’ now amo^ the naiiii- 
soripts of Dean MiUes at the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Trans. Devon Assoc, xxiii. 161). His 
own library was small, but he had the free 
use of the very good; library of the Esv. 
Ilohert Burscough [q. v.], ms successor at 
Totnes. A long letter from him to Sit 
Philip Sydenham, on Sir Philip’s family and 
on the second part of the ‘ Worthies,’ is in 
^erton MS. 2036, and is printed in the 
‘ Western Anliqnaiy’(iv. dil-d). The second 
volume, which was left ready for the press, 
is still in manusoript, and holongs to the re- 
presentatives of Sir Thomas Phillipps [q. v.1 
of Cheltenham. 
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A second edition of ‘ The Worthies ’ came 
oat in 1810, under the editorship of tho 
-aljlisber, Mr. Rees of Plymouth, with tho 

a5Si3taiieeofWilliamWoolloomb6,M.D.,ftn(l 

HefflT Woollcombe, F.S.A. Lord Grenville 
contributed the moterials for the notes on the 
Grenrille family (Davidsok, Devon, p. 
The inemoronda of George Oliver, 
D.D. (1781-1801) [q. V.], in his copy of 
'The Worthies,’ afterwards the property of 
Mr. W. Cotton, are printed in ‘Notes and 
Gleanings ’ (Eveter), iv. 179 sq. 

Ptiuee published, m additionto throe single 
sennons: !• 'An humble defence of the 
Exeter Bill in Parliament for uniting the 
Parishes,’ 1674. 3. ‘A Letter to a Young 
Divine, with brief Directions for composing 
and delivering of Sermons,’ 1692. 'A Oate- 
chistical Exposition of the Church Catechism.’ 
4. ‘Self-Murder asserted to be a very heinous 
(himoj with a Prodigy of Providence, con- 
taining the wonderful Preservation of a 
Woman of Totnes,’ 1709. Several unpublished 
sermons and tracts by him are mentioned by 
Wood, and the insertions between brachots 
in the text of Westoote’s ‘View of Devon- 
shire, and Pedigrees of most of its Gentry,’ 
as printed in 1845, were from_ Prince’s notes. 
They are described as containing many errors 
(Wesiootb, View , p. v). 

[Wood's Athenoe Oxon. iv. 608-9, Fasti, ii. 
277 ; Kogere's Memorials of the West, pp. 26-9; 
Davidson's Newenlinm Abbey, pp. 217-24 : Pul- 
man’s Fook of the Axe, 1876 odit., pp. 403, 666, 
707; Foster’s Alumni Oxon,; Trans, Dovon 
Assoc, ixv. 416-30, by Winslow Jonas, embody- 
ing the facts collected by Edward Windontt in 
the Plymouth Inst. Trans, vol. vi,] W, P. C. 

PBINOE, .TOHN ORITOin.EY (1808- 
1800), poet, horn at Wigan, Lancashire, on 
21 J une 1808, was the son of a rocd-malwr for 
weavers, a man of drunken habits, careless 
of his £unily, and ever immersed in poverty. 
Yonnjj Prince learned to read and write at 
a baptist Sunday-school, and at nine years of 
age was set to practise reed-making, as a 
help to his father. As he grew up his chief 
solace amid tedious toil ond privation was 
got from the few story and poetry hooks 
which he monoid to procure. He worked 
with his father for ten years, living in turn 
at Wigan and Manoheater, and at Hyde in 
Oheshiie j and towards the end of 1820 or 
beginning of 1827, before he was nineteen, 
he married a girl named Orme, at Hyde. 
This step only plunged him into deeper dis- 
tress. In l®o he was tempted to go in 
search of work to St. Quentin in Picardy ; 
but on reoohiim that place he found that the 
revolution of July 1830 had paralysed busi- 


ness, and after a stay of two months ha 
made his way by Paris to Mulhaueen, where 
^ain he was doomed to disappointment. 
He underwent many hardships on his tramp 
to Calais, and from Dover to Manchester, 
where he found his miserable home broken 
up and wife and children sent to the poor- 
house at Wigan. 

Ho began 1o write verses in 1827, and 
from the following year he was an occasional 
contributor to the ‘Phoenix ’ and other local 
periodicals. In 1810 he brought out his 
first volume, entitled ‘ Hours with the 
Muses,’ which at once attracted much atten- 
tion, partly by its own merits, and partly on 
account of the position of its author, who 
was at that time working as a factory opera- 
tive at Hyde. He soon after gave up this 
situation, and for a time kept a small shop 
in_ Manchester. Thenceforward he lived 
chiefly by Ibo sale of his poems. He im- 
fortunately fell into habits of dissipation, 
and his unthriftiness baflled all the oferts of 
his friends to heib him effectually. He once 
had a grant of 601. from tho royal bounty. 

In 1841 he was one of the lending spirits 
in the formation of a shoi't-lived ‘ Literary 
Association’ which met at tho Sun Inn, 
Manchester, and next year he undertook a 
journey_ on foot to London, recording his 
impiessione and experiences in a eenes of 
letters to ‘Bradshaw’s Jmumal,’ edited by 
George Ealkner. Prom 1846 to 1861 he wos 
editor— at an annual salary of 121.— of the 
‘Ancient Shepherd’s Quarterly Magasine,’ 
published at Ashton-undor-Lyne. 

Besides the ‘ Hours with the Muses,’ of 
which six editions wore issued between 1840 
and 1867, Prince published: 1. ‘Dreams and 
Realities,’ Ashton-undei'-Lyne, 1847. 2. ‘'The 
Poetic Rosary,' Mauohestor, 1860. 8. ‘ Au- 
tumn Lsaves,’ Hyde, 1866. 4. ‘Miseolla- 
neous Poems,’ 1861, A collected edition ot 
his poetical works was published, in two 
volumes, by Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow in 
1880, The oharaoteristica of Prince’s writings 
are sweetness and simplicity. Within h!s 
limited range he is admirable. His cnniTnim ll 
and flow oT language are ramarkablo when 
his education and surroundings are consi- 
dered Ho was himself oonscious of his 
own limitations; as he says, ‘the power to 
think ond utter great things belongs to few, 
ond I om not one of them. 

He lost his first wife in September 1868, 
and married again in March 1863. His second 
wife, Ann Taylor, was a woman of his own 
class and of about his own age. He died 
at Hyde on 6 Moy 1860, and was buried ot 
St. George’s Ohureh in that town; one 
daughter survived bim. 
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[Life, by E. A. Douglas Lithgow, 1880 (with 
portrait) ; Procter’s Byegone Manchester, 1880 
(with portrait byW. Morton, taken in 18S2), 
and Literary Eeminiacenoes, 1860 (-with woodcut 
of the earns portrait); Axon’s Cheshire Q-Ioan- 
ings, 1884; Evana’a Lancashire Authors, 1850; 
Manchester Weekly Timas, Supplement, 7 Jan. 
1871 (article by J. Dawson); Ben Briorle/s 
Journal, 1871 ; Manchester Guardian, 26 May, 
2 Juno, 81 July 1841.] 0. W. S. 

PEINOE, JOHN HENEY (y7. 1818), 
author, bom on 21 May 1770 in the pariBh 
of St. Mai'ij’, Whitechapel, waa son of (Jeorge 
Prince, originaEy of TDursley, Glouoeatar- 
shire, by his -wife, Dorothy Dizon. He was 
educated in the charity school of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel; he started life as errand 
hoy to a tallow-chandler, and eventuoEy, 
about 1790, became clerh to an attorney in 
Oorey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. Dismissed sAer 
three years' service, he entered another ofBce, 
and a year later became secretary to a re- 
tired solicitor, who gave him access to an 
excelleut lihvarj. His weekly salary was 
only holf a guinea, hut he deemed it_ suffi- 
cient to maintain a wife, and was married on 
29 May 1794. One child, a daughter, was 
the fruit of this union. Prom 1796, when 
an essay &om his ‘ On Detraction and 
Calumny’ appeared in the ‘Lady’s Maga- 
zine,’ he began to turn out articles and 
pamphlets on the most varied subjects. He 
left his patron in 1797, and served with 
severalhrms of solicitors. Besides his literary 
and legal work, he found time to act for a 
while as minister of Bethesda Ohapel — a 
methodist congregation — and was prominent 
in debating societies, such as the London and 
Westminster Forums. A religious organisa- 
tion of his own, of a methodistical type, had 
a short-lived existence. 

In 1818 ha was living at Islington {Gent. 
Mag, 1818, ii. 18), and in ISIS he pub- 
lished a small legal treatise on conveyancing. 
The date of his death is unknown. 

He 'wrote, besides ephemeral tracts in- 
cluding three letters (1801-2) attacking 
Joseph Proud [q. v.] : 1. ‘ A Defence of the 
People denominated Methodists,’ London, 
1797, 8vo. 2. ‘ Origbal Letters and Essays 
on moral and entertaining Subjects, 1797, 
8yo, 8. ‘ Observations on the Act for In- 
corporating the London Company, including 
Eemorks on the Dearness of Bread, and on 
Monopoly, Forestalling, and Eegrating,’ 4th 
edit. 1802, 8vo. 4. ‘The Christian’s Duty 
to God and the Constitution at aE Times, 
hut especially at this critical Juncture,’ 1^4, 
8vo, 3rd effit, 6, 'Eamarka on the best 
Method of barring Dower,’ 1805, 8vo (re- 
published, with additions, 1807). 6. ‘The 


Life, Pedestrian Excursions, and singulgj 
opinions of J. H. P., Bookseller . . . Written 
by himself,’ 1806, 8vo. 7. ‘Original ft®, 
cedents in Oonveyanoiug, with Notes and 
Directions for drawing or settlino' Con. 
veyanoes,’ 1818, 8vo. “ 

[Autobiography, No. 6 above, and other 
works ; Brit Mnn. C.it.] E. 6. 

PEING,MAETIN(1680-1626P),seacan. 

tain, son of John Pring of Awliseombe 
vonahire, was, in 1603, captain of the Speed- 
well, a veffiel of fifty tons Wden, wldch 
together with a small barque named the 
Discoverer, was fitted out by some Bris- 
tol merchants, and in groat part by John 
Whiston, the mayor, for a voyn^ to North 
Virginia, under license from Sir Walter Ea- 
legh. They sailed from Milford Haven on 
10 April, and, passing by the Azores, came 
among a great number of small islands— 
apparently in Casco Bay — and through them 
to the mainland in lat. 43° 30' N. Than 
turning to the southward along the coast 
treating with the Indians, they came into 
‘ that great gulf’ which Bartholomew Gos- 
nold [q. V.] had ‘ over-shot ' the year hsfote, 
and named it Whiston Bay. It is now 
known as Cape Cod Bay. Here they flUed 
up with eussafras, and, carrying away aUo a 
hark canoe— the first, it would seem, taken 
to England — they arrived at Bristol on 2 Oot., 
where they reported the land they had visits 
to be ‘ full of God’s good blessings,’ and the 
sea 'replenished wim great abundance of 
excellent fish’ (Pueohas, iv. 1064-6). In 
March 1604 Pring sailed from Woolwich os 
master of the OUve Plant, otherwise called 
the Pheenix, with Cai>tain Charles Leigh 
[q. v.], on a voyage to Guiana, and arrived 
on 22 May in the Wyapoco (now Oyapok), 
where Leigh proposed to form a settlement. 
His men, however, revolted against the hard 
fare and the labour of felling the trees, and, 
led on by Pring, inaisted on returning home, 
Eventually they agreed to stay, but Pring 
was Bent on board a Dutch ship iu the river, 
which carried him to England (iX. iv. 1268, 
1260). In October 1600 he went out to Vir- 
ginia in on expedition fitted out by Sir John 
Popham [q, v.j, and ‘brought hack with him,’ 
wrote Sir Fevdinando Gorges, ‘the most 
exact discovery of that coast that ever came 
to my hands since, and indeed he was the 
best able to perform it of any 1 met withal, 
to this present' {The Advancement (^Flanta- 
tiona, ^e., p. 6). 

It appears probable that in 1608 Pring en- 
tered the service of the East India Company. 
In J anuary 1018-4 ha was master of the com- 
pany’s ship New Year’s Gift, and on the 17th 
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;^raDriinandedfoi- sleeping out of the ship, 
then preparing for a voyage. She returned 
to England in June 1616. In the foUowmg 
FebtMJy he appointed captain of the 
Tnmes Boyal and general of the voyage. He 
arrived at Bantam on 32 Got. 1018, and was 
Aortlv afterwards joined thei-e by Sh Thomas 
Dale fd- T.] "When Dale left, the James 
Royal^auied behind, and did not join him 
till after the battle in Jnoatrn Bay. As the 
need for her had then passed, she was sent 
bank to Bantam, where, in March 1619, Pring 
discovered on intention among the crew to 
mutiny. Kto seamen ha flogged; but in 
uniting to the court of directors ha com- 
plained vehemently of the policy of sending 
Jut such men as ‘ this incorrigible scum of 
taseala— sea-gulls, sea-ajas— whom the land 
hath ejected for their wicked lives and un- 
Eodly hohavioui ’ (Cal. State Papers, East 
Indies, S3 March 1619). On the death of 
Dale in the summer of 1619, Pring remained 
raneral of the oompany’s ships; but the war 
with the Dutch was not proseoutad. The 
idea which seems to have directed Pring’s 
eonductwaa thot,in tone policy, the English 
and Dutch should unite, should overthrow 
the King of Spain, and thus have a monopoly 
of the trade ; Wy all commodities in India, 
and seU them in Europe, at suoh price as 
they pleased, whoroby they might ‘ expect 
both wealth and honour, the two main pillars 
of earthly happiness.' In March 1620 no re- 
ceived news of the peace which had been ai"- 
canged at borne, and immediately Aatornisod 
with the Dutch (ib, 21 Doc. 1620). Pring 
remained in eastern seas during the yoar, 
and returned to England in 1621, arriving 
in the Downs on 18 Sept. 

On the passage home, the oflioera and men 
of the James Boyal mode a subsoription to- 
wards the building of a free schoot in Vir- 
ginia. Thesumraised amountedto70/.8s.6(?., 
of which Pring contributed 61. 18s. id, (ton 
marks); this was paid over to tho Virginia Oom- 
pany at a court on 21 Nov. 1 621 . Un S J iily 
1622 Pring was made a freeman of tlie com- 
pany. and was granted two sbaras of land in 
Virgmia, ‘ in regard of the contribution 
whereof no was an espeoial furthoror.’ Mean- 
time the court of the East India Company, 
whoseeervonthe was, was talcing aless favour- 
able view of his conduct in India. He 
was charged with having carried on private 
trade, contrary to his bond and covenant ; in 
the business of tho company 'he had not 
carried himself like a man that underetood 
his command;' howc^s a good navigator, but 
a bad officer. When the news of the peace 
arrived, 'he had so far nndorvalned tho 
honour of his commission and of the English 

T0£. IVI.. 


nation’ as to go throe times on board the 
Dutch general’s ship, wbereos the Dutchman 
had never once come on board his; and, 
worst of all, ' he had embraced the accord 
with the Dutch without first insisting upon 
such restitution as was warranted by the 
articles ’ (ib. 24-6 Oct. ] 621). It was for a 
time in contemplation to prosecute him for 
breach of his agreement and otW alleged 
misconduct ; the matter was eventually al- 
lowed lo drop; but when Pring, with truW 
admirable impudence, applied for a ' gratirir 
cation,’ he was told that ‘ forty marks a 
mouth for so many years was sufficient, and 
more than he deserved.’ His pay had, in 
foot, been fixed at forty mariis on his agree- 
ing to give up private trade. Ho is believed 
to have made a voy^e lo Virginia in 1036, 
and to have died in Bristol shortly aftor his 
return. IIc was hm'ied at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Bristol, whore there is a monument 
to his memory. His daughter Alice mar- 
ried Andrews, son of William Burrell, a 
commissioner of the navy, 

[Brown’s Q-enosis of the United States ; Put- 
choB his Pilsrimes, i. 631 ; Oal, State Papers, 
East Indies. I J, E. L. 

PEJNG-L!^ ANDBEW, Loed ArauooB 
(d. 1770), solicitor-general for Scotland and 
lord of session, was mdost son of JohnPringle, 
lord of session, under the title of Lord Haiu- 
ing, by his wife Anne, oldest doughter of Sir 
John Murray of Fhiliphaugh. Ue was ad- 
mitted odvocato at the Scottish bar in 1740, 
appointed ehoriff of Wigton in 1760, and in 
tho followi:^ year was named sherili of Sel- 
kirk. On 6 July 1766 he was named solicitor- 
general, and on 14 J une 1760 he was raised to 
the bench as Lord Alemoor, the title being 
taken from a properly which ho had acquired 
in Selkirkshire. He was also at the same time 
appointed a lord of justiciary. 

Pringle was a lay elder of the general 
assembly of the liirk in 1767, when John 
Homo [q. V.] was libelled on account of tho 
performance of his play of ' Douglas,’ and he 
spoke in Home's favour, ITe also spoke in 
favour of _Dr. Alexander Oarlyle [q. v.] when 
he was cited before the synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale for his attendance at the 
porfonnonco of Home’s play in the Edin- 
Wgh Theatre (AiiEXANSBe CAELXi,n, Auto- 
bioffraphv, p. 321). He died at Hawkhill, 
near Bainhuigh, on 14 Jon. 1776. As he 
was unmamed, he was succeeded inhis estates 
by his second brother, John Pringle of Ilain- 
ing, who had purchased Ilaining on tho death 
ofiiiefalher, andcleared off the encumbrances 
on it. 

Lord Alomoor had in his day an unrivalled 

00 
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reputation as a lawyer and pleader. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle expresses the opinion that 
he ‘was the most eloquent of all the Scottish 
bar’ in his (Oorlyle^s) time (ti.) ; and the 
character of his eloquence is described in 
some detail by Dr. Somerville, who states 
that he was the most admired speaker at the 
Scottish bar in the middle of last century, 
and that he had never been surpassed by any 
one at the bar or on the bench since that 
period, ‘ His languag’e,* says Somerville, ‘ was 
pure and nervous, his argument the most 
soimd and substantial, shortly and distinctly 
stated, and strictly wplioable to the point 
under discussion, Nothing appeared to be 
studied for effect ; he used no action nor arti- 
ficial embellishment, but the native dignity 
of his manner and the force and perspicuity of 
his reasoning always commanded attention* 
(Oion Lifi and Timet, p. IDS'). 

[Brunton and Haig's Senators of tbe College 
of Justice, p. S23 ; Dr. Carlyle's Autobiography; 
Hr. Somerville’s Own Life and Times ; Craig- 
Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, ii. 309-10.1 

T I* H 

PEINGLB, GEORGE (1681-1689), of 
Torwoodlee, eldest son of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee,by his second wife, Janet, daugh- 
ter of Sir Lewis Oraigof Biccarton, was born 
on 7 Peb. 1681. The Pringles of Torwoodlee, 
Selkirkshire, are descended from the Pringles 
of Snailhohn, Roxbm'ghshire, the first of the 
name being George, son of William Pringle 
of Snailhohn who was killed at Flodden in 
1613. This George Pringle was murdered 
in his own house by a party of Liddesdale 
reivers in 1668. The aimject of the present 
notice was the brother-in-law of Walter 
Pringle [q. v.] of Greenknowe, and, like him, 
a zeuous covenanter, but both, with other 
covenanters, fought against Cromwell atDun- 
bar. He was present with Pringle of Green- 
]teowe when tbe latter, as be was retmuing 
from a visit to bis wife, bad an encounter with 
one of tbe soldiers of Cromwell, in which the 
soldier was killed, Ultimately, however, he 
and his father made their peace with Crom- 
well, and in 1 666 they were both gazetted 
commissioners of su^ly for SeUcirkshiro by 
Cromwell’s ofiicers. He succeeded his father 
in Torwoodlee in 1667, and in 1669 was ap- 
pointed sheriff of SelMrkshire by Richard 
tkomwell. After the Restoration he in 1662 
accepted the king’s pardon, hut was burdened 
with aflne of 1,8001. Prom then until 1681 he 
lived in retirement, taking no active part in 
public affairs, ‘ Though he did not conform to 
prelacy,’ says Wodrow, ‘ yet he had no share 
m those stru^es for religion and liberty at 
Pentland and BothweU.’ Nevertheless ‘ Lis 
home was a sanctuary for all the oppressed 


that came to him, and these were neithgi 
few nor of the meanest quality’ (StifferiuB, 
of the Church of Scotland, iv. 228). 'Wh^ 
the Earl of Argyll escaped from prison on 
20 Dec. 1681, he rode to an alehouse at 
Torwoodlee, near the mansion of Pringle 
who met bim_ there, and sent him to the 
house of William Veitcli[q. v.] in North- 
umberland {Memoirs of veitch, od. ll'Crie 
p. 161). Pringle was ono of those named hy 
William Oarstares as being concerned in tlw 
Rye House plot (LAurnn oir Fouhtainhah 
Historical Notices, p. 666), and it was at lua 
house that the Scottish conspirators lyers 
accustomed to meet (ib. p. 690). After ita 
discovery he made his escape to Holland, and 
during his absence he was libelled for treason, 
and his estates were confiscated bypariia. 
ment. He was among those twelve exiles 
who on 7 April 1686 mat at Amsterinn 
and constituted themselves a council 'for 
the recovery of the religion, rights, and 
liberties of the kingdom of Scotland,’ and 
was sent by Argyll to the south of Scotland 
to prepare the people there for the invasion. 
On the failure of Argyll’s expedition he again 
escaped to Holland. At the Revolution he 
returned to Scotland, and he was a member 
of the Convention parliament which offered 
the crown to William and Mary, The decree 
of attainder against him was removed, and 
he was restored to his estate. He died in 
May 1689. By his wife, Janet Brodie of 
Lethem in Morayshire, he had one son, James, 
who aucceoded him, and two dai^hteis: 
Anne, married to Alexander Don of RiitW 
ford, and Sophia to James Pringle of Green- 
knowo. The son, who was only sixtsen 
years of age when his father first took refuge 
in Holland, remained at home, but was srized 
and imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
only being released after finding surety in 
6001. On the failure of Argyll's expedition 
he was also ^cin seized and confined for 
some time in Kackness Castle. 

[Wbdrow’s Sufferings of tho Chnreh of Scot- 
land ; Lauder of Fountainliall's Historical No- 
tices; Memoirs of 'Willinm Veitch, ed. M’Crio; 
Memoirs of Walter Pringle of Greenknowe; 
Craig-Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, i. 460-6.] 

T. P. H. 

PRINGLE, Sir JOHN (1707-1782), 
physician, bom 10 April 1707, was youngest 
son of Sir John Pringle, second baronet of 
Stitohel, Roxburahahire, by his wife Mag- 
dalen, sister of Sir Gilbert ElBott, bart., of 
Stobs. Robert Pringle [q. V.] and Sir W alter 
Pringle [q. v.] were his uncles. He was 
sent at an early age to tbe university of St. 
Andrews, to be educated under his unde, 
Francis Pringle, professor of Greek, and in 
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1727 entered the nniTersity of Edin- 
v Being at that time intended for a 
cWiercial life, lie remained only a year at 
rTnhareh, and was then sent to Amsterdam 

foeainaTmowledgeofbusiness. -Whileliving 
th^hepaidavisittoLeyden.andhoardalec- 
ture on medicine by theoelebraledBoorhaave, 
Lhich so impressed him that he determined to 
devote liimself to medicine. He accordingly 
entered on that study at Loyden, having 
among his teachers Bocrhaave and Albinus. 
•ffhile a student he raado the valuable friend- 
jhip of Van Swieten, afterwards the eminent 

nrofessor ofmedicine atViennn. He graduated 

Jl D, on 20 July 1730, with an inaugural dis- 
wrtation ‘De Maroore Senili’ (Leyduii, 4to), 


raturningto Scotland, Pringle settled down as 
a physician in Edinburgh. A few years Inter, 
in March 1734, he was appointed joint pro- 
fessor of pneumatics [metaphysics] andmoral 
philosophy, and regularly lectured on these 
objects, talring the opportunity, it is said, 
strongly to recommend the study of Bacon. 

This appointment did not prevent Pringle 
from continuing to praotiso medicine, and in 
1743 he received a commiseion as physician 
to the Earl of Stair, commander of the Bri- 
tish forces on the continent, being also ap- 
pointed physician to the military hospital 
m Flanders. He did not resign his Edin- 
burgh professorship, but was allowod to per- 
form the duties by deputy. Pringle wont 
through the German campaign, and was 
present at the battle of Dettiugen (37 June 
1743). The retirement of his patron, tho Earl 
of Stair, did not retard his promotion, for in 
1741 he was made, by llio Duke of Oumber- 
land, physician-general to tho forces in Flan- 
ders [see DAJanrarpXiii, Joiiir, second Eabi, of 
Staib.]. On receiving this appointment he 
finally resigned his profossorsliip at Edin- 
burgh. In 1746 ho wos recalled to ntCond the 
forces sent against the Jacobites : and, accom- 
panying the Duke of Cumberland to Scotland, 
was present at Oulloden. In the two years 
following he was with the British army on 
the contment, and returned in the autumn 
of 1748, on the conclusion of peace. 

Pringle now settlod in London, with a 
view to practioe, but continued to hold the 
post of physician to tho army, and attended 
the can^ in England for three seasons. On 
5 July 1768 he was admitted licentiate of 
the Boyul College of Physicians, and on 
26 June 1763 was chosen a follow apeciali 
gratia (as not being a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge), Numerous honours were be- 
stowed upon him by the royal family. In 
1749 he was made physioiim-in-ordinary 
to the Duke of Cumberland, in 1761 to tho 


queen, and in 1774 received the highest 
court appointment as physician to the hing, 
who in 1786 conferred upon him a baronetcy. 
Pringle married, on 14 April 1762, Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Dr. William Oliver 
[q. V.] of Rath, but his wife died a few 
years later, without issue. 

While practising with great success in 
London, Pringle attained a position of great 
infiuenco, especially in scientific circles. 
Having been made fellow of the l^yal So- 
ciety, and having several times served on 
the council, he was, on SO Nov. 1772, elected 
president. In this capacity he did much 
towards maintaining the prosperity of the 
society by encouraging scientific research in 
various departments. The annual award of 
tho Copley medal for scientific research gave 
him tho opportunity of commenting on the 
value of the investigations honom'ed with 
that prize in a scries of six discourses, which 
were afterwards published. Among their 
subjects are themes as various as Priestley’s 
roscarchoB on dillerent kinds of g^ses, Nevil 
Maskolyne's observations on the force of 
pp;avity in the mountain Schehallion, and 
Captain Cook’s account of the moans by 
wliioh he kept his crews free from scurvy. 
Although tho last only was cognate to 
Pringle’s own field of work, he disonssod all 
of them with groat learning and much dis- 
crimination. Pringle’s scientific eminence 
was recognised bylushoing chosen, in 1778, 
in succession toLiniueus, one of the eight 
foreign members of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and by numerous similar distinc- 
tions conferred by other scioutiilc bodies in 
Europe. He was intimate with most emi- 
nent scientific men of his time, such as 
Priestley, Maskelyno, andFranklin, and with 
some hlorary celebrities. Sir Alexander 
BoswoU of Aiiobinleck and his ton, the 
biographer of Johnson, were his friends by 
hereditary connection, and his good offices 
were employed in reconciling the difierenoea 
between father and son. Dr, Johnson, how- 
ever, could never be ]prevailed upon to meet 
Pringlo. The objection was probably not 
porsonal nor political (though Pringlo was a 
staimoh whi^, but duo to a want of sym- 
pathy ill theological views. Pringle wos a 
groat student ordiviiiity fond even, through 
Boswell, sought Johnson’s advioe as to his 
reading in this subject), but ultlmalolyhe 
became a ‘ rational Obristion’ or Unitarian, 
a form of belief very distasteful to Johnson. 

In 1778 Pringle’s health was beginning to 
fail, and he felt compelled to resign the prs- 
sidenoy of tho Royal Society. In 1781 he 
removed to Edinburgh, intending to reside 
there pormauently; but, finding the climate 
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onsuited to his health, and society changed 
from what it had been in his younger days, 
he soon returned to London, llefore leaving 
Edinburgh he presented a manuscript coL 
lection of his ‘ Medical and Physical Obser- 
vations,’ in ten volumes, folio, to the library 
of the College of Physicians in that city. On 
his return to Loudon he resumed his old life, 
but died from a fit of apoplexy on 18 Jan. 
1782. Ho was buried in fcSt. James’s Ohureh, 
Piccadilly, and a monument to his memory 
by Hollehens was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, at the expense of his 
nephew and heir. Sir James Pringle of 
Stitchel. His portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, is in the possession of the Royal So- 
ciety. It is engraved in Pettigrew’s ‘ Medical 
Portrait GoUery ’ (vol. ii.) 

Pringle’s great work in life was the re- 
form of mUitary medicine and sanitation. 
His experience in these matters was very 
large, and it was reinforced by systematio 
observation and scientiflo research. He was 
among the first to see the importance of 
utrefactive processes in the production of 
isease, and probably quite the first physi- 
cian to apply nis scientific principles practi- 
cally in &e prevention of such diseases os 
dysentery and hospital fever, which were 
the scourge of armies in his day. The sani- 
tary measures which be insisted upon are 
now regarded os essential to the preservation 
of the health of troops in the field or in 
camp. His book, ‘ Observations on the 
Diseases of the Army,’ published in 1762, 
rapidly acquired a European reputation, and 
has ever smee been regarded as a medical 
classic. On these grounds he may fairly be 
regarded os the founder of modern military 
medicine, in distinction fr;om surgery, and he 
has been recognised os such by the most 
eminent authorities on the subject both 
abroad and at home. His researches ‘On 
Septic and Antiseptic Substances’ have a 
still wider importance in relation to general 
medicine, tending in the some direction as 
recent discoveries which have obtained an 
overwhelming importance in modern medical 
science. They were first communicated to 
the Royal Society, which rewarded them 
with the Copley medal, and afterwards in- 
corporated in his work on diseases of the 
army. Along with these should be men- 
tioned his memoirs on the gaol fever, or 
typhus, which he showed to be the same as 
the hospital fever. This subject he first 
treated m a letter to Dr, Mead, published in 
1760, and afterwards in a communication to | 
tke !l^^al Society in 1763. 

An important am^oration in the treat- 
ment of sick and wounded soldiers is also 


attributed to Pringle. It was probably at 
his suggestion thot the Earl of Stair, whea 
commanding the British forces in Germany 
proposed to the French commander, the D® 
do Noailles, that mUitary hospitals on either 
side should be regarded as neutral, and mu- 
tually protected. This humane practice was 
observed throughout the campaign, and has 
now become the universal custom in Euro- 
pean wars. Pew physicians have rendered 
more definite and &iUiant services to science 
and humanity. 

He wrote: 1. ‘De Marcore SenUi’(in. 
augural dies,), Leyden, 1730, 4to. 2. ‘Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Core of Hos- 
pital and Jayl Fevers,’ London, 1760, 8vo. 
3. ‘Observations on the Diseases of the 
Army,’ London, 1762, 8vo; 7th edit. 1782; 
last e^t. 1810. 4. ‘ Six Discourses delivered 
at the Royal Society, on occasion of the 
Annual Assignment of the Copley Medal- 
with Life of the Author by Anmew Kippis’ 
D.D.,’ London, 1783, 8vq. Some or oU of 
these discourses were published sraaratsly 
in 4to, 1773-8 (Lowndus). Among Pringle’s 
contributions to the ‘ PhilosophicM Transac- 
tions,’ the most important are three papers 
on ‘ Experiments upon Septic and Antiaep- 
tio Substances, with Remarks relating to 
their Use in the Theory of Medicine,’ 1760, 
vol. xlvii. ; and an ‘ Account of several Per- 
sons seized with the Gaol Fever, working at 
Newmte,’ 1763, vol. xlviii. He also pub- 
lished letters on the pro^ecies of Daniel, 
addressed to him by J, D. Michoelis, pro- 
fessor at Gdtti^en, os ‘ J. D, Michaelis Epi- 
stolee de LZX Hebdomadis Danielie, od D. J, 
Pringle,’ London, 1773, 8vo. 

‘A Rational Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Plague, by John Pringle,’ Loudon, 
1722, 12mo, is by a namesake, hut no con- 
nection of Sir John Pringle. 

[Life, by Eippis, 1783, mentioned above (the 
only original authority); Lives of British Phy- 
sicians, 1830; Monk’s Ooll. Fbys. 1878, ii. 262; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Q-. B, SB, pas- 
sim (see index) ; Allai'dyce’s Scotland and Scots- 
men in the Eighteenth Century; Chambers's 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Burton's 
Hist, of Scotland, viii. 662.] J. F. F. 

PRINGLE, ROBERTja. 1730), politician, 
was the third son of Sir l^hert Prmgle, first 
baronet, of Stitchel, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Hope, a lord of session 
under the title of Lord Oraighall. He was a 
yoimger brother of Sir Walter Pringle of 
Lochton,lord Newhall [q. v.] After studying 
for some timo at the university of Leyden, 
which he entered 19 Nov. 1687 (Jbidea! to 
Leyden Students, p. 80), ho tookscrvice under 
WiUiam, prince of Orange, with whom he 
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over to England at the Revolution, 
afterwards he laid down his Corn- 
Son, and was appointed nnder-sooretary 
Sltate for Seotland. In this capacity he 
attended Iflng WiRiam in all his campaigns 
.hmad fcf. correspondence, Hist. M88. Gomim. 

joS. Rep- -^PP- P*- P- 

1718 he was appointed secretary at war, and 
he held that office until the 34tli of the fol- 
lowing Decemher. Subsequently ha hooame 
leiistrai'-general of the shipping. Ho died at 
Botterdam on IS Sept. 1730. lie married a 
jlha Law, and had one son, Robert. 

rCarstaree State Papers; London Mng, 1736, 
p. {81 i Gent. Msg. 1730, p. 620.] T, F. IL 

PRINGLE, THOMAS (1780-1834), 
Scottish poet, son of a farmer, was born at 
BlsiMttW, Tevioldttle, Roxburghshire, on 
6 Jan. 1789. His mother, the daughter of 
Thomas Ilaitlio, a Barwiohshira farmer, 
whom he lost at the age of six, ho alTeo- 
tionatsly memorialises m his ‘ Autumnal 
Excursion.’ Throngli an accident in infancy 
Pringle was permanently lame, and used 
orutmiea {NoDtes AmbroiUtna, iv. 297). As 
a child his nurse found him thoughtful, but 
•not half so been of divinity on a Sunday 
aa of history on a week day.’ After pre- 
paration at Kelso grammar school, ho en- 
tered Edinburgh XJnivorsity. Robert Story, 
whose remiuisconcos arc full of regard for 
his ftiend, was a follow-student and olose 
companion (Ljutou lliTOiiin, Memoirtt <if 
Pringle, p. 20). An incident in his college 
career illustrates Pringle's ontliusinstic tem- 
perament. Tie and his crutches, with the 
aid of forty or fifty fellow-students armed 
with olubs, secured a favourable first night 
in Edinburgh for Joanna Baillio’s ‘ Family 
Legend,’ which an organised body of oppo- . 
nents sought to condemn. 

In 1811 Pringle entered the Regisler ; 
Office, Edinburgh, os copyist of old records, 
enutinuing his service for several years, and ; 
giving his leisure to literature. Dyspqitio ! 
and inclined to religious melancholy, ho was < 
able in lighter moods to oo-ojiorato with his | 
friend Story in cleverly satirising the Edin - 1 
burgh Philomatluo Society ns ‘The Insti-i 
tuts’ (R, H. Stobv, Z^e of Robert Storif, \ 
p._16). A ooiitrihiUiou to Ttogg’s 'Poetic 
Mirror,’ 1816, brought him the irinndslup of 
Scott, whose manner his poem imitated. In 
n dedication to Scott, long afterwards, 
Pringle gracefully said he liad found tho 
* minstrel’s heart as noble as his lay.’ Soott’s 
generosity was proved in 1817, when Pringle 
and his friend Oleghom produced tho first 
number of the ‘ Edinburgh Mouthy Maga- 
eine ’ for John Blackwood. Pringle’s main 


contribution was a paper on gipsies, based 
on materials supplied by Scott, who had 
thought of using them for an article in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ Pringle and Uleghorn 
edited six numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,’ but resigned through 
disagreement with the publisher. The cbiel 
result of the quarrel was the establishment by 
the publisher of ‘ Blaclrwood’s Magazine,’ of 
which the first number aiipeared in October 
1817, and which was managed by Blackwood 
himself. Pringle, having now insolved to 
live by literature, undertook the editorship 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Star ' newspaper, and con- 
ducted for a time an ‘ Edinburgh Magazine ’ 
for Constable. Neither venture prospered, 
and Pringle ratiirned to the Register House 
in January 1810. 

Owing to his narrow circumslances, 
Pringle arranged to emigrate to South 
Africa, and through Scott a grant of land 
was secured from Lord Molvillo for his 
father and brothers. Tho government plan 
of colonising required each party to contain 
at least ton adult males, and Pringle 
gathered a company numbering twenty-four. 
Ho U’liBled to get employment for himself 
in the civil service of the colony. In Fe- 
bruary 1820 they set sail, his touohing ‘ Emi- 
^ant’s Faruwoll' being a memorial of the 
dopiirtuTO. They settled in tlie upper vnUey 
of tho ilaavians river, or river of Baboons (a 
tributary of tho Groat Fish river), and by 
June 1821 they owned twenty thousand acres 
of hind, under the name of Glen-Lyndcn. 
After Is bouringhnrd lomslto tho conditions ol 
the Bottlement satisfactory, Pringlo removed, 
with his wife and her sister, to Cape Town, 
whcrehehecamelibrai'ianinthopublic library. 
Pringle worked hard for the colony, sug- 
gesting for the coinmissioners in 1823 apian 
for defending the eastern frontier by a settle- 
ment of Ilottoutots, and in 1823-4 ho acted 
as secretary to the society for the relief of 
the disti'csBod set tiers in Albany. He pub- 
lished in Louden a pamphlet on the latter 
siilriect, and was lai'gely instrumental in 
oollooting for his pnvposo 7,0001. from Eng- 
land and India, and 3, 000/. ill thocolony itself. 
Meanwhile he mid a friend, Fairbairn, started 
a private ucadciny, which promised well, and 
they also published a newspaper ond a mogn- 
ziiie, ‘ Tho South ACrioan Journal' and 'The 
South African Oommorml Advertiser,’ both 
of whioh were suppressed by tho governor, 
Tx>rd Charles Somerset. ‘ Pringlo might have 
done well there,’ said Soott, ‘ could he have 
scoured his brain of politics, but he must needs 

E ublish a whig journal at tho Capo of Good 
[opo! lie isaworthycroalurojbut oonoeiled 
withal’ (Soora, <7bw»«/, i. 282). After the 
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gOTemoi’s action, Pringlereagned his posts at 
Oape Town, visited Glen-Lynden and found 
it prosperous, and then, with his wife and her 
sisW, proceeded to Loudon, which he reached 
on 7 July 1826. The government at home 
declined to grant him any redress, and he 
found himself involved in hea'^ expenses. 

An article by Pringle on the South. AMean 
slave trade, in the ‘ Hew Monthly Magazine ’ 
for October 1826, introduced him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Zachary 
Macaulay, and led to his appointment in 1827 
as secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. He 
inspired enthusiasm in other workers. Clark- 
son suggested that he should write the his- 
tory of the abolition of slavery; and "Wilber- 
force, in a letter of Januaiy 1832, thanked 
him for his exertions, adding, ‘ 1 shall feel 
it an act of friendly regard it you wiU come 
and shake me by the hand ’ (Rttohid, Me- 
moirsof Pringle, p.94). InlSSlhewas largely 
instrumental in enabling Coleridge to retain 
his government annuity, Coleridge afterwards 
subscribing himself, in a gi-ateful letter, as 
his ' sincere friend and thorough esteemer ’ 
(t&. p. 90). On 27 June 1834 a document 
signed by Pringle proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery, and announced that the approach- 
ing 1 Aug. would be a day of thanksgiving. 
The following day he become seriously ill, 
and rest ana change seemed imperative. 
His friends helped him to take out passages 
to Cape Colony for himself and his wife ond 
her sister, but he was unable to start, and 
died in London 6 Deo. 1834. He was buried 
in Bunhin Fields. _ An appropriate epitaph, 
was written for his tombstone by William 
Ehnnedy [g. v.|l 

Pringle married, 10 July 1817, Margaret 
Brown, daughter of an East Lothian farmer, 
who survived him. As she and her sister 
were left in straitened circumstances, Leitch 
Bitchie published, in their interest, in 1839, 
Pringle’s poems with a prefatoiy memoir. 

Pringle's eai'lier poems, under the title 
‘ Ephemerides,’ were published in 1828. In 
1834 those on South .^icau themes were re- 
issued as ‘ African Sketches,’ the volume also 
including Pringle’s vivid and impressive 
' Narrative of his Besideuce in South Africa.’ 
After his death the ‘ Narrative’ was repub- 
lished, with a biographical notice by Josiah 
Conder [q. v.] Several of the lyrics in ‘ Ephe- 
merides^ are graceful and melodious, but the 
highest achievement of the author is his 
'African Sketches.’ Of these, 'The Emi- 
grants ’ is a creditable experiment in Spen- 
serian verse, concluding with the tuneful 
hymn of ‘Farewell.’ There is a collection of 
passable sonnets, and several of the ballads 
die meritorious. ' The Bechuana Boy ’ is a 


picturesque and touching naiTative, while 
‘ Afar in the Desert ’ is a hriUiant study 
of movement, which Coleridge considwed 
' among the two or three most perfect lyik 
poems in our language ’ fEiTonra, Memin 
p. 142). Pringle also assisted Belfrage and 
Hay in their ‘Memoirs of Dr. Alesandei 
Waugh,’ 1830, 8vo ; he supplied miiWi.i, 
for George Thompson’s ‘ Travels and Ad- 
ventures m Southern Africa,’ 1827, 4to, and 
for John Philips’s ‘ History of Cmb Colony; ’ 
he was editor of ‘Friendship’s Offering ’fot 
several years from its commencement in 
1826, two of his colleagues being Thomas 
Kibble Hervey [q. v.] and Leitch Ritohia 
[q.v.] 

[Poetical Works of Tbomiia Pringle, withe 
Sketch of his Life by Leitch Ritchie; Lork. 
bait’s Life of Scott, ed. 1837, iv. 64, yi. 363 ■ 
Gordon’s Memoirs of John Wilson, i. 246 ’. 
Noctes Ambrosiiinee, ii. 280, iv. 2D7 ; Quarterly 
Review, 1836; Chambers’s Biographical Die- 
denary of Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B 

PRINGLE, WALTER (1626-1667), of 
Groenknowo, Berwickshire, covenanter, bom 
in 1626, was the third son of Robert Pringle, 
first of Stitchel, Roxbur^sliire, byCathenne 
Hamilton of Silverton Hill. The Pringles 
of Stitohel were descended from the flop 
Priuglos of Craiglatch and Newhall^ Selkirk- 
shire, a youi^er branch of the Pringles of 
SnaiUiolm. Robert Pringle, second son of 
George Pringle of Craiglatch, was originally 
of Boitinbuw ; hut, having acquired a large 
fortune by his profession of writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh, he in 1628 bought the 
estate of Stitchel from Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar, first viscount Kenmure. He olso 
in 1637 piu'cliased from James Setou of Touch 
and Dame Barbara Cranstoun, his mother, 
for himself during his life, and then for his 
Bocond surviving son, Walter, the estate of 
W est Gordon, Berwickshire, ‘ with the manor 

? laoe called Qreenknowe,’ over and nether 
luntly Wood, and the fourth part of Pawns. 
In 1638 he also purchased from James, third 
carl of Home, various other lands iu Berwick- 
shire for the price of 19,0001 Soots. He sat 
in the Scottish parliament as commissioner 
for Roxburghshire in 1639-41. lie was one 
of a committee appointed by the parliament 
on 28 July 1641 10 proceed against incendi- 
aries (Baiioto, Works, ii. 22) ; and of another, 
appointed on 10 Sept., to consider the ovci- 
tures for manufactories (tb. p. 61), Robert 
Pringle died in 1649. 

The son, Waller Pringle, when about 
eleven years of age, was, with his brother, 
placed under the care of James Ledrie, an 
ejected minister at Stirling. The death of 
Leokie suspended the exeroiee of the special 
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(dieiouamfluenees to -which he had been sub- 
iectedat Stirling; and, nccoi'ding to hiao-wn 
account, there supervened ‘ several years of 
aarlmeas, deadness, and sinfulness,’ one of 
which ‘-was spent, or rather lost, in Leith, 
two at Edinburgh College, five at home and 
in the -wars (being a volunteer), and two in 
France ’(Memoirs m Select jBi<^rapkteg,'gvLb- 
Hshed by theWodro-w Society, i. 424). He 
latumed homefrom France in June 1648, and 
on the death of his father, in May 1049, suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Greenknowe, Berwick- 
shire, -where the ruined to-wer of his residence 
still stands, November following ha was 

married at Stow by J ames Guthrie [q. v.] to 
Janet, second daughter of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, and sister of George 
Pringle [q. v.] of Torwoodlee. Both families 
bdd strong covenanting pinions. On the in- 
■vasion of Scotland by Cromwell in 1662, 
Pringle of Greenknowe, with his brother-in- 
law of Torwooiee, joined the covenanting 
army which opposed Cromwell at Dunbar. 
After the defeat of the covenanters there ho 
took refuge with his brother-in-law at Tor- 
woodlee; and, when returning one night from 
visiting his wife, who was at Stitohel, en- 
countered an English trooper on horseback, 
whom he killed. Thereupon he for a time 
tookrefuge in Northumberland. Sbortlyafter 
returning to Scotland he was impruhendcd 
and brought to Selliirk; but, on pleading that 
ha had kwed the soldier in seu-defence, he 
was allowed his liberty on a bond for 2,000f. 
sterling. After the Eestoralion he was, on 
20 Sept. 1660, sent a prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh, but does not appear to have been 
long detained in confinement. On 10 July 
1664 he -was, however, brought before the 
court of high commission for uoucoufoimity. 
Being required, as a test, to take the oath of 
allegiance, he alHrmed that his one difficulty 
was as to the clause relating to sapremaoy, 
and ofiered to take the oath according to 
Bishop Ussher’s explication, approved by 
James VI. A heavy fine -was therefore im- 
posed on him (Select Biographise, i. 463-4 ; 
Woifflow, Suffermpa of the Chwvh of Seot- 
land, i. 804). For non-payment of the fino 
he was, on 24 Nov., seized and brought to 
the Toibooth of Edinburgh ; but shortly 
afterwords recoivod his liberty, on finding 
bond to enter the burgh of Elgin on or before 
1 Jan. following, and abide within its bounds 
during tbe king’s ploosuro, and, on the non- 
payment of the fine by Candlemas, to enter 
within the Tolhooth of the said burgh. On 
8 May 1666 he petitioned the council that 
Since March last he had been imprisoned 
within the Tolhooth ; and that, as lus health 
bad seriously sufiered, he might be allowed 


the limits of the burgh of Elgin and one mile 
round, which woe granted on his finding 
caution in 1,0001. Scots to remain within its 
hounds. On 6 Feh. 1666 his friends, with- 
out his knowledge, procured from the court 
of high commission a change of hie confine- 
ment from Elgin to hie own home at Gieen- 
knowa and three miles round, on payment 
of 2001. sterling, and on giving a bond for 
his ‘peaceable and inoflensive behaviour.’ 
Although rather ‘ stumbled ’ by the word ‘ in- 
offensive,’ he accepted the terms. lie died on 
12 Dec. 1607. He had six sons and three 
dai^hters. The ‘Memoirs of Walter Pringle 
of Greenknowe,’ -written for the edification of 
his family, was published in 1723, and re- 
published in 1761 and 1847. It is also in- 
cluded in vol. i. of'SMecl Biographies,’ pub- 
lished by the Wodrow Society. 

[Kemoirs ut supra; Wodrow’s Sufibrings of 
the Obureh of Scotlaiid,) T. P. H. 

PRINGLE, SiK WALTER, Lord Nrw- 
HALii (1664P-1736), Scottish judge, was 
sccondson of Sir RobertPringle, first Dnroiiet 
ofStitchel.andMargaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hope, lord CraighaTl. Walter Pringle [q.v.] 
of Greenknowe was hie granduncle. Ho was 
one of a family of nineteen children, thirteen 
of whom survived infancy, and two, hosidcs 
himself, Thomas and Rolwi't (d. 1736) [q. v.l, 
-wore distinguished in law and politics. Wal- 
ior, horn about 16G4, succeeded to the estate 
of Lochton. Ho woe admitted advocate on 
10 Dec. 1087, and became one of the leaders of 
the Scottieh bar. Uis promotion to the bench 
woe long delayed, and he was passed over 
in the interest of several advocates who -were 
iufoiior to him in attainments [see Edliot, 
SibGilbhbIjLoedMtsto]. It was not until 
Sir Gilbert Elliot’s death in 1718 thatPriugle 
was made a judge. On 6 June in that year ne 
took his Beat, with the title of Lord Newhall, 
and was knighted at the same time, and made 
a lord of justiciary. According to Toiler, his 
high personal qualities gave him a ‘permanent 
name in the annals of Scottish jurisprudence.’ 
Upon his death, on 14 Deo. 1736, a unique tri- 
bute was paid to his remains, his funeral being 
attended by hie judicial colleagues in their 
robes of ofiiCB. I'he faculty of imvooates en- 
grossed in their minutes a special eulogy- on 
Pringle, -written by Sir Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, then dean of faculty. Pringle mar- 
ried a daughter of Johnston of Hilton, and 
had issue. His diroot line failed in the tliird 
eueratiom and his estate of Lochton fell to 
iir John Pfingle of Stitchel. His niece Ka- 
therine woe married to William Hamilton 
(1704-1764) [q. v.)^of Bongour, the poet, who 
wrote a poetical epi( aph on Pringle. Pringle's 
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porfrait was painted by Allan and engraved 
byli. Cooper. 

[Tytler’a Life of lord Karnes, i. 31 ; Brunton 
and Haig’s Senatora of tbo CoUego of Justior, p. 
496 ; Grrant’s Old and 'Sew Edinburgh, i. 161.J 

A. H. M. 

PEHTSEP, HENBY THOBY (179S- 
1878), Indian civil servant, was the fourth 
son of John Prinsep. The latter, having 
gone out to India as a military cadet during 
the period which intervened between the re- 
tirement of Clive from, and the appointment 
of Warren Hastings to, the government of 
Bengal, had resigned the military service 
and made a considerable fortune in trade. 
He trafficked chiefly in indigo, of which 
industry ha may be regarded as the founder, 
and introduced into Bengal the printing of 
cotton fabrics. He returned to England in 
1788 and settled at Thoby Priory in Essex ; 
he was M.P. for Queenborough, 1802-6, and 
an alderman of the city ot London. He 
published in 1789 ‘A Eeview of the Trade 
of the East India Company,’ London, 8vo, 
and this was followed by pamphlets upon 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane iu Bengal 
and upon other East Indian topics (cf. 
Watt, Si6l, Brit.) In his later life, after 
considerable losses in trade, his city influence 
procured his appointment as bailiff to the 
court of the borough of Southwark, with a 
salary of 1,600Z. a year (of. Pantheon of the 
Age, 1826, ii. 187). lie mairied, while in 
Lidia, a sister of J amesFeter Auriol, secretary 
to the government of Warren Hastings. 

His son, Hsn^ Thoby, was born at Thoh^ 
Priory on 16 July 1793 ; he commenced his 
education under a private tutor, and at the .age 
of thirteen joined Mr. Knox’s school at Tun- 
bridge, where he was at once placed in the 
sivi-hform. In 1807, having obtained awriter- 
ship to Bengal, he entered the East India 
College, then recently established at Hert- 
ford Castle, and, leaving the college in Be- 
cember 1808, arrived at Calcutta on 20 July 
1809, at the ^e of sixteen. After passing 
two years iu Calcutta, first as a student in 
Writers’ Buildings, whore he was much 
tlirown with Holt Mackenzie, and afterwards 
as an assistant in thooffice of tlie court of Sadr 
Adalat, he was sent 1 o Murshidabad, where he 
was emploj'ed ns assistant to the magistrate, 
and also as registrar, a judicial office for the 
disposal of petty suits. After serving in the 
Jungle Mehals and in Biikarganj (Buokir- 
gunge), Prinsep was appointed, in 1814, to 
a subordinate office in the secretariat, and 
in that capacity became a member of the 
suite of the govemor-graerol. Lord Moira 
(afterwords Morguis of Hastings), whom 


he accompanied in his tour tlirough Oudh 
and the North-Western Provinces. He was 
subsequently the first holder of the office of 
Bupermtendent and remembrancer of legal 
aflaiiB — an office establiehed for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the government in 
the courts in the provinces. His tenure of 
the post was interrupted by summonses to 
join the govemor-generaPs camp during 
Lord Hastings’s more prolonged tours, wfficli 
embraced the period of the Nepal and Pin. 
dari wars, and of tbo third war with the 
Mabrattas. In the two latter the governor- 
general, who was also commander-in-chief 
exercised the chief commend. At the close 
of the Mohratta war, Prinsep obtained the 
permission of the governor-general to write 
‘A History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India during the Admini- 
stration of the Marquis of Hastings,’ i.e. 
from October 1818 to January 1823. Prin- 
aep sent the completed manuscript to hia 
elder brother, Charles Hebert Prinsep [see 
below]. A letter to Oanning, president of 
the bonxd of control, from Lord Hastings, re- 
commended that the publication of the work 
should he sanct ioued. Canning, wilhoutresd- 
ing the manuscript, prohibited the publica- 
tion. Charles Prinsep, however, decided to 
publish on bis own responsibili^, and placed 
the manuscript in the hands of John Murray, 
who brought oiitthebookinl823. Tbeproofe 
were sent to the board of control, where 
they were seen by Oanning, who, on reading 
thorn, approved of the work, and evinced no 
displeasure at the violation of his prohibi- 
tion. The hook is generally considered to 
be the best and most trustworthy narrative 
of the events of that time. The original 
edition (1 vol. 4to) woe revised and repub- 
lished in two octavo volumes, when the au- 
thor was in England on leave, in 1824. 

In 1819 and 1820, while still holding, as 
his permanent appointment, the office of 
Bwerintendent and remembrancer of legal 
affairs, Prinsep was employed upon more 
than one special inquiry. The most impor- 
tant was an investigation into the condition 
of the land tenures in the district of Bnd- 
wdn and the adjoining country. The prin- 
cipal landowner in these districts was, and 
is, the r^a of Bardwan, who paid oyer 
forty lakhs of rupees, representing in Prhi- 
Bop's time over 400,0001. starling, ns annual 
revenue to the government, The raj& had 
introduced the system of letting his estates 
in large blocks, called patni taluks, to tenants 
who were called patnidars, on payment of 
lai'ge sums of money as bonus ; these again 
sublet them to nndortenants called darpatni- 
durs, by whom they were agaiu further sub- 
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let ■ so that tlieve were sometimes live or 
sis’mWdlemeu hetween the raja and the 
cultivating ryol. Thu tenure ol the patni- 
to was, by stipulation, perpetual and hore- 
itary, and gave to them all the rights and 
authority of the rttja over the subtenants; 
the result was much confusion and litiga- 
tion difficulty in collecting the raja’s dues, 
and risk to the government revenue. Prin- 
gop after a thorough inquiry, came to the 
(. gyniiiainTi that there yvas no security for 
the goveniment revenue, and no remedy for 
the existing confusion, unless a law were 
passed that, on default of the patnidar, all 
the middlemen who derived their rights from 
him should faU with him. lie accordingly 
drafted a regulation, which was paaeod into 
law as Eegulation 8 of 1 819, and is in force 
at the present day, not only in the dielricts 
originahy dealt wit h, hut throughout Bengal. 

From that lima Prinsop was recognised as 
one of the ablest men in the service, and his 

f romotion to high oflice was assured. On 
6 Dec. 1820, before he had been twelve 
years ia India, ho was appointed Persian 
secretary to government on a salary of throe 
thousand rupees a month; and except on 
two oocasinus^ when he was compelled by 
the state of his health to leave India for a 
time, he never left the secretariat until he 
was appointed a member of counoil, Urst 
daring a temporary vacancy in 188C, and 
five years later, when ho was permanently 
oppomted to the oiHce. lie finally retired 
from the service and loft India in 1843. 

Daring his long service Prinsep was 
brought into close contact with a long suc- 
cession of govemors-geuernl, including Ijords 
Hostings, Amherst, William Bontinck, Auck- 
land, and Ellenborough. Many years after- 
wards, in 1835, he wrote a valauhlo autobio- 
graphical sketch of his official life (still 
unpublished), in which he recorded his im- 
pressions of each of these men. Of Lord 
Minto, with whom he does not appear to 
hare had any direct iulorcourse, Prinsep had 
a poor opinion, although he gives liim credit 
for the firmness ho displayed in the opera- 
tions against Java. He regarded Lord 
Hastings's administration, extending over 
nine years, as ‘ a glorious one,’ which hud 
' nearly doubled the revenues and territories 
of the East India Company, and ostablislicd 
its diplomatic iufiuenco over tho whole peniu- 
Bula of India.’ Lord Amhorst he dusovibes 
as a oourteous gentleman, and a ready and 
fluent speaker, but ho ‘ lacked confidence in 
his own judgment and was by no means 
prompt in decision,’ and ‘ had extraordinary 
rrotions of the importanco of a very puncti- 
lious ceremonial.’ He had a high admiration 


for John Adam [q. v.], who was acting go- 
vornor-genoral for seven months in 1833, and 
on his death in 1835 wrote a memoir of Adam 
at the request of his family, -whioh was pub- 
lished in the 'Asiatic Joumol ’ for 1836. 

The govemorvgoneral upon whom Priii- 
sep is most severe is Lord William Heu- 
tinck. He regarded him as addicted to 
change for the mere soke of change, as un- 
duly suspicious of those who worked under 
him, and too much addicted to meddling 
with details; but he gives Lord William 
credit for honesty of intention, especially 
in the distribution of his patronage. 'The two 
men differed essentially in characlcr. Lord 
William was a strong liberal, while Prinsep 
was a conservative to tho hackhone. On the 
rdnention question Prinsep was strongly op- 
posed to the poliew, initiated by Macaulay 
and supported by Bentiuck^ of substituting 
English for the ancient oriental languages 
as the medium of instruction. The policy 
ultimately adopted was a compromise m de- 
ference to Prinsep’s opposition. Later on, 
during the interregnum in which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe [q . v.] official ed as governor-general, 
Prinsep, while not opposing the act for giving 
freedom to tho press of India, predict ed, with 
a foresight which subsequent events have 
justified, that ‘ tho native press might become 
on engine for destroying the respect in which 
the government is held.' Priusep’s remarks 
on this occasion were quol ed forty-three years 
afterwards in support of the act passed in 
1878 for the hotter control of puhlicatione in 
oriental languages in India. 

With Lord Auckiond, Prinsep appears to 
have been on very friendly terms through- 
out his administration, hut he regarded him 
as deficient in promptitude of decision, and 
iiifiuenced by an overweening dread of re- 
sponsibility. He entirely disapproved of 
I^rd Auckland’s Afghan iiolicy, and foretold 
the failure of the policy of supporting Shah 
Soojali on public grounds os well as on 
account of the weakness of his character. 
With Lord Ellenhorough Prinsep only served 
a year. In the autobiographical sketch he 
tolls tho story of tlie do.spntchos whioh wore 
scut W Lord Ellenhorough to Pollock and 
Nott during the Afghan war. 

On his return to England in 1843 Prinsep 
settled in Lon don, whore he had boon already 
elected a member of the Carlton Club and 
also of tho Athoueeum Club by election of 
the committeo. His ambition at that time 
was to enter the House of Commons, and lie 
ooutested no leas than four constituencies as 
a conservative candidate, tho Kilmarnock 
Burghs, Dartmouth, Dover, ond Harwich. 
At the lost of those places ho was returned by 
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a majority, but was unseated by petition on 
technical grounds connected with, his qualifi- 
cation which were immediately removed by 
the House of Commons. He then canvassed 
for a seat in the court of directors of the East 
India Oompony, to which he was elected in 
1860. He took a prominent port in the 
discussions at the India House, and when the 
number of directors was diminished imder the 
act of 1863, he was one of those elected by 
ballot to retain their seats. In 1868, when 
the council of India was established, he was 
one of the seven directors appointed to the 
new council. 

In the council of India, in which Prinsep 
held office for siKteen years, only retiring in 
1874, when failing sight and deafness dis- 
qualified him for the post, he displayed the 
same activity which had characterised his 
whole official life. He recorded frequent 
dissents from the decisions of the secretary 
of state. He was much opposed to some of 
the measures adopted after the mutiny. Ho 
emphatically disapproved of the abolition of 
the system of recruiting British troops for 
local service in India, and joined on that 
occasion with thirteen other members of the 
council in a written protest against the 
course token by the cabinet in deciding this 
question before the council of India had been 
consulted on it. He also disapproved of the 
original scheme for the establishment of 
staff corps for India, and especially of that 
part of it which provided for the appointment 
of officers from the line for Indian service. 
He was much opposed to the re-establishment 
of a native government in Mysore, after the 
country had been administered for thirty 
years by British officers. On financial grounib 
ne deprecated the prosecution of the works 
undertaken to improve the navigation of the 
Godavery river, which subsequently, owing 
to their enormous cost, had to oe abandonee 
In his last year of office he recorded a protest 
against the adoption of the narrow, or metre, 
gauge for Indian railways. 

Busy os was Prinsep’s official life, he found 
time to write —besides his history of Lord 
floBtings’s administration — works on the 
origin of the SUih power in the Punjib (1834), 
on the historical facts deducible from recent 
discoveries in Afghanistan (1S44), on the 
social and political condition of Thibet, Tar- 
tory, and Mongolia (1862), and in 1863 he 

? abushed an exhaustive pamphlet on the 
ndia question, when the so-called Charter 
Act of that year was under discussion. He 
also, when in India, brought out Piomo- 
chaudra Basa’s ' Begister of the Bengal Civil 
Servants 1790-1842, accompanied hy Actu- 
arial Tables ’ (Calcutta, 1814), a subject to 


which he had given a good deal of a ttanfi Z 
At the same time he was a facile verse-writer 
Quite in his old age he printed for private ciii 
eulation aliltle volume entitled ‘ Spochnensof 
Ballad Poetry applied to the Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the East.’ He kept up his elasaicol 
studies to the end of his life. When failing 
health entailed upon him sleepless nights hi 
often whiled away the time by translatinj 
tbe ‘ Odes of Horace ' into English verse. 
He was a keen mathematician. Only a few 
days before his death he worked out a new 
method of proving the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, which was 
favourably reported on by so competent a 
mathematician as Professor Clifibrd. 

In private life Prinsep was greatly beloved. 
Always genial and Idndly, he was generous 
in the extreme. Some five or six years after 
his return from India he settled at Little 
Holland House, a roomy old house in Ken- 
sington, with a large garden, the site of 
which is now_ occupied by Melbury Hood. 
Thera he cultivated the society of artists 
more than one of whom ore largely indebtei 
to his help and encouragement for their 
success in hfe. Mr. G. F. Watt 8 ,R.A.,wa 3 
one of his most attached friends, and had his 
home with Prinsep at the old Little Holland 
House for twenty-five years. Another was 
Sir Edward Burne- J ones, who, when a young 
and struggling artist, attracted Priusep's 
notice and assistance. 

Piinsradied on 11 Eeh. 1878, at thehouse 
of Mr. "Watts at Freshwater in the Isle of 
"Wight. His wife, Sara Monckton, clanghte: 
of James Pattle, died on 16 Dec. 1SS7, leaving 
three sons: Sir IlenryThoby Prinsep, a judge 
of the high court at Calcutta from 1877 to 
1904; "Volentine Cameron Prinsep, RA. 
(1838-1904), and Arthur Haldimand Prin- 
sep, a major-general (retired) of the Bengal 
cavalry, and O.B. Ho also left one daughter, 
who married Mr. Charles Gurney. 

Prinsep was a man of commandingpreaence, 
with a remarkably keen eye and a pleasant 
expression of countenance. There ore two 
portraits of him, both by Watts. One drawn 
in crayons in 1862 belongs to the Hon, Mr. 
J ustice Prinsep ; the other, in oilsj painted 
twenty years later, belonged to Sir Leslie 
Stephen. There is an excellent photograph 
by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron Watts also painted a por- 

trait of Mrs. Prinsep, 

Of Pi'insep’s numerous brothers one, James, 
is separately noticed. Another, CffAiitES 
RoffBBT Pbiitsbp (1789-18G4), was admitted 
a peneioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 23 May 1806, and ptooeedM B.A 
1811 and M.A. 1814. He was called to 
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the tai l5y Temple in Trinity 

term 1817, and was the author of ‘An Essay 
on Money,’ London, 1818, 8vo, and of n 
translation of J. B. Say’s ‘Political Economy, 
^th Notes,’ 2 TOla. 8 yo, 1811. He was 
created LL.D. in 1824, received the appoint- 
jnent of advocate-general of Bengal, and 
died at Chiswick on 8 June 1864 (ffant. 
Mao. 1804, ii. 124; Ailihonb, Diet, of Eng- 
lish Jat, ii. 1691). 

[This article has been based largely upon the 
autobiographical sketch to which rrferenoe is 
nude in it, and on information furnished by a 
member of Priusep’s family and by friends. 
Ptinsep’s works have also boon consulted.] 

A. «f. A. 

PBINSBP, JAMES (1799-1840), archi- 
tect and orientalist, horn in 1769, was sevanth 
son of John Prinsep, and a youuOTr brother 
of Hemy Thohy Prinsep [q. v.l He was ori- 
ginally intended for the profession of an 
uchitect, and at the age of mtcon commenced 
the study of that protession under Augustus 
Pugin [q.v.], but his eyesight being injured 
hy too dose application to mecbonical and 
other drawing, he was obliged to seek fresh 
employment. Eventually , after havingunder^ 
gone a training for the duties of assay, he was 
appointed, at the age of twenty, assiatniit 
assay-master at the Calcutta mint, arriving 
there on 16 Sept, 1819. His ^esighl in 
the meantime, under skilfnl medical treat- 
ment, had been completely restored. His 
chief in the mint was Hr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, afterwards Bodon professor of 
Sanscrit at Oxford, and for many years 
librarian at the India House. A few 
months after Prinsep’s arrival. Dr. Wilson 
was sent to Benares to remodel the mint in 
that city, and during his absence Prinsep 
conducted all the assay basiness at the Cal- 
cutta mint. On Wilson’s return, Prinsep 
was appointed assay-master in the Benares 
mint^ and retained that ofUce until tliat 
mint was abolished in 18S0, when he was 
reappointed to the Calcutta mint us deputy 
assay-master under Wilson. On the reth-e- 
ment of the latter in 1832, Prinsep succeeded 
him as assay-master and secrolary to the 
mint committee at Calcutta. He retained 
these appointments imtU 1838, when, owing 
to his intense application to scientiiic and 
literory pursuits, in addition to his official 
duties, his health entir^ failed, and he was 
compelled to return to England. He died in 
Loud on, of softening of the brain, on 22 April 
1840, in bis forty-first year. 

Apart from his literary and scientific 
pursuits, Prinsep’s work was hy no means 
confined to his assay duties. Upon his np- 
pointmeut at Benares, finding a new mint 


under construction the architectural de- 
sign of which was very defective, he ob- 
tained authority to complete the building 
upou an amended plan, which he carried 
out with considerable skill at the estimated 
coat of the original design. He was subse- 
quently employed upon similar work ot the 
same station, including the erection of a 
church. He also acted as member and secie- 
tory of a committee appointed to carry out 
municipal improvements. He improved 
tbe drainage of the city by constructing a 
tunnel from the Ganges to conduct water 
into it. He built a bridge of five arcbes of 
large span over the Koramnasa, a river 
which divides the province of Benares from 
Bahor. He took down and restored the mina- 
rets of the mosque of Arongzlb, the founda- 
tions of which were giving way. After his re- 
turn to Calcutta he successfully completed a 
canal which had been commenced under the 
direction of one of bis brothers, an officer of 
the Bengal engineers, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse while engaged upon the 
work. The construction of this canal, which 
coimeotsd the river Ilugli with the naviga- 
tion of the Sunderbands, was a difficult work, 
involving the building of locks in soil of quick- 
sands, and wasr^orded as avory skilful piece 
of engineering. A'insep’s mechanical skill ap- 

E uais to have been very remarkable even in 
ia oliildhood. When at the Oalcutta mint 
he prepared with his own hands, for pur- 
poses of assay, a balance of such delicacy as 
to indicate the tliree-thoneandth part of a 
grain. Ho was the author of a reform of 
&e weights and measures of India, and of 
the uni&m coinage, under which the com- 
pany’s rupee was substituted in 1836 for the 
various coiuoges then existing. His work, 
‘ Gsofiil Tables illustrative of Indian His- 
tory,’ included in the collected edition of _Ha 
works, is a mine of information regarding 
aU coins of Indian currency from the earliest 
times, os wbU os chronological and geuea- 
logicu details of ancient and modern Indw. 

But it is upon his literary work that Prin- 
sop’s fame mainly rests. Shortly after his 
return from Benares to Calcutta, he became 
a frequent contributor to, and afterwards 
editor of, a periodical called ‘ Gleanings ipi 
Science,’ started by Major Herbert, a scien- 
tific ollicer in the company’s service. Its object 
was to make known in India discoveries or 
advances in art and science made in Europe. 
This periodical subsequently became the 
journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of 
which Prinsep became secretary in succes- 
sion to Wilson. Erom this time Prinsep de- 
voted himself largely to tbe study of the_ an- 
tiquities of India, and to deciphering ancient 
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inscriptions, of ■wHcli copies were sent to 
him from all parts of India. He succeeded 
in deciphering certain important inscriptions 
in the Pali language, on piUars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, ivhich had balHed Sir Willie 
Jones, Oolebrooke, and Wilson. These in- 
scriptions, Prinsep found, were identical with 
each other, and had their counterparts on 
rocks at Girnar in Guzerdt, and at Dhauli 
in Katak (Outtack). They contained edicts 
of Asoka, the Duddhist prince who lived in 
the third oentiny before Christ and was the 
contemporary 01 the early Seleucidra kings 
of Syria. Prinsep also devoted much time 
and labour to the study of numismatics. His 
articles on this subject and on other matters 
connected with the antiquities of India were 
in 1858 collected and published in two 
volumes under the editorship of Mr. Edward 
Thomas. Prinsep was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Berlin. 

A memorial of him was erected at Cal- 
cutta in the form of a ghat or landing-place, 
with a handsomo building for the protection 
of passongers landing or embarking. This 
stands on the left bank of the Hugli below 
Fort William, and is known as ‘ Prinsep’s 

Ghat.’ 

Prinsep married, in 1886, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
army, who, with one daughter, survived him. 

[Annual Register, 1810; Essays on Indian 
Antiquities, Historic, bTumisinatic, end Faleeo- 
graphic, of the late James Prinsep, F.E.S., 
secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
&o., with Hemoii by Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
edited by Edward Thomas, London, 1858; Men 
whom India has known, compiled by J. J. Hig- 
ginbotham, 1871.] A. J. A. 

PRIOR, Sib JAMES (1790 P-1800), mis- 
cellaneous writer, son of Matthew Prior, 
was bom at Lisburn about 1790. He entered 
the navy as a surgeon, and sailed from Ply- 
mouth in the Nisus frigate on S2 June 1810. 
His sl^ proceeded to Simon’s Town, Oa^e of 
Good Hope ; was stationed at Mauritius from 
November 1810 to April 1811 , when he had 
charge of the wounded j and, after visiting 
the Seychelles Islands, Madras, Mauritius, 
Java (at the reduction of which by the 
British in September 1811 he was present), 
and Batavia, gradrmlly retumed to ^ Capo, 
This jommey Prior described in a ‘ Voyage 
in theludian Seas in the Nisus frigate during 
1810 and 1811,’ published by Sir Richard 
Phillips in 1830, and included in the first 
volume of a collection of * New Voyages and 
Travels.’ His next e;madition, in the same 
frigate, was to Table Bay (February 1813), ' 


St. Helena (January 1818), Rio do Janeiro 
(October ]8l3), and Pernambuco (Deoemhor 
1813). This tour he also described in a 
* Voyage along the Eastern Coast of Afrin^ 
&c.’ (1810), and it was included in the 
second volume of Phillips’s ‘ Voyages.’ 

Prior was present at the surrender of Heli- 
goland, which was confirmed to England by 
the treaty of Kiel on 14 Jan. 1814. In the 
same year he was ordered to accompany the 
first regiment of imj^rial Russian guards ftom 
Cherbourg to St. Petersburg, and in 1815 
he was on the coast of La 'l^ndfie, and was 
present at the siuTender of Napoleon on 
16 July. He then became staff surgeon to the 
Chatham division of the royal marines, and to 
three of the royal yachts. While at Chatham 
he forwarded to Canning, on 37 May 1826 a 
copy of his enlarged edition of the ‘ Life of 
Burke’ {Official Correspondence of Camting, 
1887, ii. 195-6). Ilia next appointment was 
that of assistant to the director-general of 
the medical department of the navy, and on 
1 Aug. 1843 he was created deputy-inspector 
of hospitals. He was knighted at St. James’s 
Palace on 11 June 1858, was elected mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy in 18.30, 
and F.S. A. on 26 Nov. 1830. For many years 
before his death he resided at Norfolk (iea- 
oent, Hyde Park, He died at Brighton on 
14 Nov. 1869. 

A portrait of Prior, by E. XJ. Eddis, was 
lithographed by Mr. Dawson Turner. A 
second impression, lithographed by W. D., 
i.e. William Drummond, was published in 
London in 1835 as one of a set of portraits of 
prominent memhors at tho Athenasum Club, 
to which Prior was elected in 1830. He 
married, in 1817, Dorothea, relict of Mr. E. 
James, She died at O-icford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, on 28 Nov. 1841. In 1847 he married 
Carolina, relict of Mr. Charles II. Watson, 
She died on 14 Dec. 1881, aged 86. 

Prior's chief works were biographies of his 
compatriots, Burke and Goldsmith, The 
‘Memoir of the Life and Oiioxaoter of 
Edmund Burko ' appeai'ed in 1824, and was 
reissued, enlarged to two volumes, in 1828, 
The third edition came out in 1839, the 
fourth in 1846, and, after it had been revised 
by the author, the memoir was included in 
1864 in ‘ Bohn’s British Glassies.’ It showed 
industry and g^od sense, and is still con- 
sidered the best summary of Burke’s career. 
His ‘Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a variety 
of original sources,’ was published in 1837 iu 
two volumes ; and in the same year he edited 
in four volumes the ‘ Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces 
now first collected.’ Goth works reflected 
credit on his industry. When John Forster 
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^812-1870) [q,. v.] 'brought out in 1818 his 
ooDular volume on ‘ The Life and Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith/ he was accused by Prior 
of wholesale plagiarism. The charge and 
j pfenuB are set out in the ‘Literary Gazette/ 
8 June, 17 .Tune, and 29 July 1848, and the 
< Athenteum,’ 10 June 1848; and the accusa- 
tion was further rebutted by Forster in 1864 
k the second edition of his work. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ (1849), 
ttdmittedhis obligations to ‘ the indefatigable 
prior.’ Nevertheless, Prior’s tract of eight 
paffes, entitled 'Goldsmith’s Statue,’ which 
details his own industry, denounces Wash- 
ington Irving for having stolen his materials. 
Hw other works were: 1. ‘ThaEomonstranee 
of a Tory to Sir Eobert Peel/ 1827, in which 
becondemned that at atesman’s position on the 
Bomon catholic question. 2. ‘The Country 
House and other Poems/ 1846. 8. ‘ Invitation 
to Halvern, a poem with introductory poetical 
epistle to Charles Phillips/ 1861. 4. ' Lines 
oa reading Verses of Admiral Smyth/ 1867. 
B. ‘ Llangothlen/ a sketch (without place or 
date) i a copy given by Prior to Dyce is in 
the latter’s Iteory at South Kensington. 
6. ' Life of Edmond Malone, with Selections 
&om his Manuscript Anecdotes/ 1800; the 
second portion is of little value (of. Notes 
and Qtieries, 2nd ssr. ix. 824, S68). 

[Men of the Time, 1808 ed. ; AlUbone's Piet. 
ofLiterature ; Journ.Brit. Arch:Enl. Assoe. 1870, 
p, 268 ; Proc^iugs Soo. of Antiquaries, Spd ser. 
iv. 474 ; Beg. and Mag. of Biography, ii. 804 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1842, pt. i. p. 112.] W. P. 0. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW (1064-1721), poet 
and diplomatist, was born on 21 July 1664. 
As to the place of his birth there hoe been 
some hesitation, arising chiefly from the con- 
tradictory nature of the records which hear 
upon his subsequent connection with St. 
JoWs College, Cambridge, In two of these 
he is described as ' Middlesoxiensis,’ in a third 
as ' Dorcestriensis ; ’ but the bulk of tradition 
is in favour of the latter, the exact place of 
birth hei^ supposed to have hoen Wim- 
home, or ‘wimhome Minster, in East Porset, 
where his father. Q corge Prior, is said to have 
been a Joiner (of. MxxojLAchm'ssion to 8t. 
John's College, ii. 92-8). There is, however, 
no record of his baptism at that locality. 
This has been accounted for by the sup- 
position that his parents were nonconfor- 
mistSj and to this he himself is thought to 
refer in his first epistle to his friend, Fleet- 
wood Sheppard — 

So at pure Barn of loud Non-Con, 

'Where with my Gianam I have gone. 

Another tradition makes him a pupil at the 


Prior 

Wimhorne free grammar school ; and a third, 
too pictm-esque to be neglected, affirms the 
hole that perforates a copy of Raleigh’s 
‘ Ilistory of the World,’ which is, or was, to 
he found in the church library over the old 
sacristy of St. Cuthberga in Wimhome, to 
have been caused by the youthful Prior, who 
fell asleep over it with a lighted candle. 
Unfortunately, it has boon proved conclu- 
sively by Mr. G, A. Aitken (Oontemporary 
Jleview, May 1890) that the hooks were placed 
in the library at a much later date than 
Prior’s boyhood. While he was still very 
young his father moved to Stephen’s Alley, 
Westminster, either to be near the eohool or 
to be near his own brother Samuel, a vintner 
at the Rhenish Wine House in Channel (now 
Cannon) Row. George Prior sent his son 
to Westminster School, then under the rule 
of Dr. Busby. Dying shortly afterwards, his 
widow was unable to pay the scliool fees, 
and young Prior, who had then reached the 
middle of the third form, was taken into his 
uncle’s house to assist in keeping the accounts, 
his seat being in tho bar. Here, coming one 
day to ask ior his friend, Fleetwood Shep- 
pard [q. V.], Lord Dorset found the boy reading 
Horace, and, after queslioning him a little, 
sot him to turn an ode into English. Prior 
speedily brought it upstairs to Dorset and 
hiB friends, so well rendered in verse that 
it became the fashion with the users of the 
houee to give him passages out of Horace 
and Ovid to translate. At last, upou one 
occasion, when Dr. Sprat, the dean of West- 
miueter, and Mr, Kmpe, the second master 
at the Bchool, were both present. Lord Dorset 
asked the hoy whether he would go back to 
his studies. 'Uncle and nephew being nothing 
loth, Prior returned to "Westminster, the earl 
paying for his books, and his unde for his 
clothes, until such lime as he could become 
a king’s scholar, which he did in 1681. It 
was at this date that Prior made the ao- 
quaintance of Charles and James Montagu, 
the sons oftlio Hon. George Montagu, whose 
residence, Manchester H ouse, was in Channel 
Row, opposite the Rhenish Wine House 
[see MosTAatr, Chables, earl of Halifax; 
and MoNTAatr, Sib Jambs, 1866-17231. 
"With both of the brothers, but chiefly with 
the younger, James (afterwords lord chief 
baron of the exchequer). Prior formed o close 
friendship. In 1682 Charles Montagu, also 
a king’s scholar, was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
year later Prior, finding that James Montagu 
would probably foUow his hrother’e example, 
and fearing also that he himself would he sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford, accepted, against 
Lord Dorset’s wish, one of threo scholarships 
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then recently established at St. John s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by the Duchess of Somerset. 
Beingthe only Westminster boy at St. John’s, 
he attracted exceptional .notice ; but for the 
time he alienated bis patron. 

In 1686 he took his bachelor's degree, and 
in the following year made his first literary 
essay, areply to Diwden’s ‘ Hind and Panther." 
This was entitled ^The Hind and the Panther 
transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse.’ His ostensible colla- 
borator in this satire, which had small lite- 
rary merit but gave much satisfaction to the 
‘no pc^ery’ party, was Charles Montagu; 
but it is jprobable that Prior was the actiye 
ortner ^f. Spnirci), Anecdotes, ed. Singor, 
868, p. lOS; BnuAun, Le Puhlie et lee 
Sommes de Lettrea enAngleten'e, p. 196). In 
April 1688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and 
composed the annual poetical tribute which 
St. John’s College paid to one of its bene- 
factors, the Earl of Exeter. This was a rhymed 
exercise, in the Cowley manner, upon Exodus 
iii. 14, and is preserved in Priors poems. One 
of its results was that Prior became tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. His office, however, was 
of brief duration, for Lord Exeter broke up 
his household after the revolution and went 
to Italy. Thereupon Prior applied to his old 
atron,Lard Dorset, and ultimately, probably 
y the good offices of Fleetwood Sheppard, 
was appointed secretary to Lord Dursley 
(afterwards Earl of Berkeley), then starting 
as Eing William’s ambassador to the Hogue. 
This appointment is usually regarded as a 
reward of literary merit ; but apart from his 
8 We in the ‘Town and Country Mouse,’ the 
interest of which was mainly political, Prior 
had at this date produced nothing of import- 
ance, and his post might have been given 
to any other university man of promise who 
could command the patronage of Dorset. In 
Holland he stayed lor several years, beiim 
made in the interim gentleman of the be£ 
chamber to King Wuliam, with whom he 
found considerable fiivour, especilflly during 
the great congress of 1691. He also at thm 
time wrote several court poems, notably a 
‘Hymn to the 3uu,’ 1694; memorial verses 
on Queen Mary’s death, 1696 ; and an admi- 
rable ballad paraphrase of Boileau’s pompous 
' Ode sur la Prise de Namur,’ which strong- 
hold, it will be remembered, had fallen to 
the Pkench in 1692, only to be retaken by the 
English three years later. This lost I'su 
d^ewrit was published cnonymously in &p- 
tei^er 1695. Another metrical tribute to 
William followed the assassination plot of 
1696, to which year, in addition, belongs the 
clever little occasional piece, not printed nntQ 
long after its author’s death, entitled ‘ The 


Secretary,’ and describing his distractioM 
while in Holland. 

Throughout aU this period, Prior was 
acting diligently as a diplomatist. It W 
sometimes been considered that his quah. 
fieations in this way were slight ; but Im 
unprinted papm-s completely negative this 
impression. He had the good fortune to 
please hoth Anne and Louis XIV, as wsll as 
William ; and the fact that Swift and Bolimr, 
broke later acknowledged his business m- 
tude and acquaintance with matters of trade 
moy fairly he set against any contention to 
the contrary on the part of political oppo- 
nents. 

In 1697 he was employed as secretary in 
the negotiations at the treaty of Byswick 
for bringing over the articles of peace in 
connection with which, ‘ to their ExoeUenoies 
the Lords Justioies,’ he received a gratuity of 
two hundred gnineas. Subsequently he was 
nominated secretary of state in Ireland, and 
then, in 1698, he went to Paris as secrotary 
to the embassy, serving successive^ under 
the Earl of Portland and the Earl or Jersey, 
with the latter of whom he returned to Eng- 
land. But he went again to Paris for some 
time with the Earl of Manchester, and then, 
after ‘a very particular audience’ with his 
royal master, in August 1699, at Loo in 
Holland, was sent home in the following 
November with the latest tidings of the pent 
ing partition treaty. His old master, Lord 
Jersey, was secretory of state, and Prior 
became an under-secretary. In the winter 
of 1690 he produced his ‘ Oarmen Secnlaro 
for the Year 1700,' a glorification of the ' acts 
and gests’ of ‘the Nassovian.’ The uni- 
versity of Cambridge made him an M.A., 
and upon the retirement of John Locke, inva- 
lided, he became a commissioner of trade and 
plantations, afterwards entering parliament 
as member for East Grinstoad. His sena- 
torial career was but short, as the parliament 
in which he sat only lasted from February 
to June 1701. In the impeachment by the 
tories of Somers, Orford, and Halifax for their 
share in framing the partition treaty. Prior 
followed Lord Jersey in voting against those 
lords ; but it is alleged that neiwer he nor 
Jersey hod ever favoured the negotiation, 
although they considered themselves hound 
to obey the king’s orders, and this, as far ns 
Prior IB concerned, receives support from his 
own words in the later poem of ‘ The Con- 
versation,’ 1720 : 

Matthew, who know the whole intrigue, 

Ne’er much approv'd that mystic league. 

The explanation given by his friend. Sir 
James Montagu — namely, that he had to 
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whether to condemn the king or the 
^e’sministerB, and that he chose thelatter— 
X? perhaps be accepted as the best reason 
forwhat has sometimes been regarded as a 
discreditable political volU-face. HoweTor 
this may be, with the accession of Anna in 
1702 he joined the tories, a step which 
brought him into close relations with Harley, 
Bolinirhroke, and Swift, hut landed him on 
the opposite side to Addison, Garth, Steele, 
and ^e others of his literary contempo- 
raries. In 1707 his attachment to the tory 
party "led to his being deprived of his com- 
ijissionership of trade; but in 1711, a year 
after the tories’ accession to power, ha was 
made a commissioner of customs. In July of 
the same year ha was privately despatched 
to Paris in connection with the negotiations 
which preceded the peace of fcecht— 
negotiations in which again, if we are to 
bsheve the above-quoted ;poem, he was an 
obedient rather than a willing agent ; 

In the rile Utracht Treaty too, 

Poor man! he found enough to do. 


Upon his return, having assumed a false 
name for the sake of secrecy, ha was 
stopped at Deal as a Ikench spy by a bun- 
gling official, and detained until orders came 
som London for his release. This aooideut to 
some extent revealed his mission; and, to 
meet the gossip arising therefrom. Swift has- 
tily drew up in September a clever mock 
account of his journey to Paris — * a formal 
grave lie, from the beginning to the end,’ 
which, besides mystifyingthe quidnuncs, mis- 
led, and did notpartioularly please, even Prior 
himself. But Mons. Mesnager and the Abb6 
Gualtier, who had accompanied him from 
Prance, had come fuUv armed with powers to 
treat with the English ministry, and after a 
succession of conferences, many of which took 
place at Prior’s house in Duke Street, West- 
minster, the preliminaries were signed for 
what was popularly known ns ‘ Mattn Peace ’ 
on 27 Sept. Prior’s intimate knowledge of 
these proceedings led to his being named 
one of the plenipotentiaries on the occasion ; 
but Lord Strafford, it is said, declined to bo 
associated with a colleague of so obscure an 
origin. His nomination was in consequence 
revoked, his place being taken by the biminp of 
Bristol, Dr. J ohn Eobinson [q. v.] In August 
1712, however. Prior went to Paris with 
Bolinghroke in connection with the suraen- 
sion of arms during the progress oi the 
Utrecht conference, and he remained at Paris 
after Boling broke’s return to England, ulti- 
mately exercising the full powers of a pleni- 
potentiary (cf, La BiphrmUa 

Bntn^aiaa et la Suaoession wEspagne, vol. ir. 


passim; MAOKHiani, Bolinghroke). 

Then, after some months of doubt^ tension, 
and anxiety, preceding and followmg upon 
Queen Anne’s death in 1714, he was re- 
called, having already been deprived of his 
commissionership of customs. As soon as 
he got back (March 1716), ho was impeached 
by Sir Eobert Walpole, ordered into the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms, and treated 
with considerable rigour. He amused him- 
self during his enforced seclusion by com- 
posing a long poem in Hudibrastic metre, 
entitled ‘Alma; or the Progress of the 
Mind,’ a whimsical and very discursive dia- 
loguo on the locality of the soul, supposed to 
be carried on between himself and me friend 
and protSgfi, Hichard Shelton. In 1717 
he was exempted from the act of grace, 
but was nevertheless soon afterwards set at 
liberty. Fortimately, through all his vicis- 
situdes, his foresight hod prompted him to 
retain his St. Johm s fellow^ip, or he would 
have been practically penniless. 

To increase hie means of subsistence, at 
this juncture Lord Harley and Lord 
Bathurst, aided by Gay, Arbuthnot, end 
others, busied tlicmselves in obtaining sub- 
Bcribors for a folio edition of bis poems. 
Already, in 1709, the publication, two yeai's 
earlier, of an unauthorised issue of his fugi- 
tive verse by the notorious Edmund Ourll 
[q. v.] had obliged him to collect from Drydon’s 
‘ Miscollanies ' and other sources a number 
of his pieces, to which he had added others 
not previously printed, prefacing the whole 
by on elaborately written eulogy of his now 
decoasod patron, Charles, earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex. This ho had addressed to 
Dorset's son Lionel, afterwards the first 
duke. To the poems in this collection of 
1709 he apponaed, in the edition of 1718, 
the above-mentioned ‘ Alma,’ and a long- 
incubated effort in heroics and three books, 
entitled ‘ Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World.' This volume, which was delivered 
to its subscribers early in 1719, is said to 
have brought him in four thousand guineas. 
'Groat Mother,’ lie had written in some 
verses printed in it ; 

Great Mother, let me once be able 

To have a go^en, house, and stable; 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to desire, or want ; 

And as health fails, and years increase. 

Sit down, and think, and die in peace. 

His wisli, real or feigned, was now to be 
gratified. To the profits of his greatfolio Lord 
Harley added a likq sum of 4,0001, for the 
purchase of Down Hall in Essex, an estate 
not very far from Harlow, and three miles 
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soutli-'west of the church of Hatfield Broad 
Oak. It is now in the possession of the 
Selwyn family, who still preserve Prior’s 
favourite chair; but at the poet’s death it 
reverted, by arrangement, to Lord Iliu'ley. 
In a ballad of ‘ Down Hall,’ afterwards pub- 
lished separately. Prior describes charmingly 
his first visit to his new retreat, in companv 
with Harley’s agent, John Morley [q. v.l, 
the notorious land-jobber, of Halstea^ and 
his own Swedish servant, Newman or 
Oeman. Unhappily his health was already 
foiling, and, like his friend Swift, he suffered 
ftom deafness. At Down Hall, however, 
he continued, for the moat part, to reside, 
amusing himself in the manner of Pope by 
nursing his ailments and improving his pro- 
srty until his death, which took place on 
8 Sept. 1721, at Lord Harley’s seat of 
Wimpole, where he was on a visit. He was 
in liis fifty-eighth year, a circumstance which 
did not prevent on admirer (Mr. Hobert In- 
gram) from writing : 

Horace and He were call'd in baste 
Prom this vile Earth to Heaven ; 

The cruel year not hilly pass'd 
.Statis, fifty-seven. 

He was buriecL os he desired, ‘ at the feet of 
Spenser,’ on 26 Sept., and left five hundred ] 
pounds for a monument. This was duly 
erected, close to Shadwell's, in the Poets’ 
Comer of 'Westminster Abhw, surmounted ' 
with the bust by Antoine Cioyaevox (mis- 
named Coriveaux in the poet's wi]^, which 
hod been given to him by Louis XlV. His 
epitaph was written by the copious Dr. Ho- 
bart Freind [q. v.] To ‘ the Colleen of St. 
John the Evangelist, in Cambridge,’ he left by 
wUl two hundred pounds’ worth of books. 
These, which were to be preserved in the 
library with some earlier giftB, included the 
poems of 1718 ‘ in the greatest paper ’ (there 
are said to have been three issues of this 
emphatically ‘tall ’ volume). He also left to 
the college Ilyacintha Higaud’a portrait of 
his patron, Edward, earl of Jersey, and his 
own portrait by Alexis-Simon Belle, fauuliar 
in Vertue’s engraving. There is another 
well-known likeness of him by Jonathan 
Bichordeon in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which ^ain is a duplicate of one belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, and this too was 
engraved by Vertue in 1719 for Lord Harley 
(Letter to Swift, 4 May 1720). Prior was 
UBo pointed by Kneller (Stationers’ Hall), 
Mibhael Dahl, and others, including an un- 
known artist, whose work is in theDyce col- 
lection at South Eensinglon. The Dahl 
portrait, once the poet’s own property, and 
afterwards Lord Oxford’s, now belongs to 


|j[r. Lewis Harcourt, of Nunebam Park 
I and was ptoheJ in 1889 by G. W. Hhead for 
the ‘ Parchment Library.’ Besides the Coyse. 
vox bust above mentioned, there is onsattri- 
buted to Roubiliac, which was purchased for 
one hundred and thirty guinoa'i by Sir Sobat 
Peel at the Stowe sale of 1848 (Jllmintei 
London Netos, 20 Aug.); in the Portland 
collection, dispersed in 1786, was an enamel 
by Boit (Acaantiy, 4 Aug. 1883). 

The character of Prior has suffered some- 
what ftomJohnaon’sunlucky application to it 
of tho line in Horace about the cask wkick re- 
tains thescent of its first wino. ‘ In his private 
relaxation,’ says the doctor, ‘ he revived the 
tavern,’ ■i.e, the Rhenish Wine House of hh 
youth; and certainly some of the stories 
which have been repeated from Spence, A^ 
buthnot, and others, of the very humble 
social status of his Ohloes and ‘ uut-bromn 
maids’ lend a qualified support to Johnson's 
epigram (cf. Spbitcb, Anecdotes, 1868, pp. 
2, .37 ; Richardsoniana, 1776, ;p. 276). But 
the evidence of his better qualities rosts upon 
a surer foundation. Those who knew him 
well — and, both by rank and intellect, they 
were some of the noblest in the land — concur 
in praising him ; and even .Tohnson rather 
inconsistently admits that in a scandol- 
mongering age little ill is heard of him. But, 
by’ him own admission (cf. verses For my 
ovm Monument), bis standardcan hardlyhave 
been a very elevated one ; and in his o&ial 
life, although he performed his duties cre- 
ditably, he was probably an opportunist 
rather than on enthusiast. In private there 
can he no doubt that he was a kind ftieud, 
and, as for as is possible to a valeludinoiian, 
a pleasant and au equable companion. Swiff’s 

f icture of him (Journal to Stella, 21 Feb. 

711) as one who ‘ hos generally a cough, 
which he only calls a cold,’ and who walks 
in the pork ‘ to molce himself fat,’ coupled 
with Davis's ‘ thin, hollow-looked man,’ and 
Bolingbroke’s ‘ visage de hois,’ may stand 
in place of longer descriptions. As to his 
' amiability, there is no better testimony than 
that of Lord Harley’s daughter, afterwards 
the Duchess of Portland, to whom as a child 
Prior addressed the linos beginning ‘My 
noble, lovely little Peggy.' Her reooUection 
of him was that he made ‘ himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house— master, 
culd, and seiwant, human creature, or 
animol ’ (Ladt M. 'W’omLBr MoNTAeu, 
Works, ed. Wharnoliffe, 1837, i. 63). 

Apart from the somewhat full-wigged 
dedication prefixed to his poems of 1 709 and 
1718, and his contributions in 1710 to the 
tory ‘ Examiner,’ Prior’s known prose works 
are of slight imporlance. At Longleat there 
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nre among other things, four ‘ Dialogues of 
theDead 'yii=>t. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. App. 
n 191) which, haring been greatly praised 
t' Pope, Beattie, Nichols, and others, were 
first printed in the edition of Prior’s works 
iu Cambridge EnglishClasaics, voi.ii. (1907). 
Prior's original papers are vi^uely said to 
have contained the dubious ‘ History of his 
Own Time,' which, with a second voluine of 
• Miscellaneous Works,’ including several 
pieces of verse now reckoned among his 
Mceoted efforts, was editorially put forth 
by one J. Bancks in 1740 [1739]. Both 
lolumes purport to he derived from tran- 
scripts by Prior’s executor, Adrian Drift, who 
died in 1738. But a letter from Ileneage 
Leege to the Earl of Dartmouth on 6 Nov. 
1739 O'i. 11th Rop. App. pt. v. p. 329) 
throws considerable doubt on those collec- 
tions, and it is not easy to decide how far 
they were ' a trick of a booksoller’s.’ It is 
possible, however, to distrust too much, as 
they admittedly contain a very great deal 
that is authentic. , . , „ 

Of his poems Prior speaks, either affectedly 
or with sincerity, as ‘ the product of his 
leisure hours, who had commonly business 
enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident! ’ and it seems clear that the 
collection of his fugitive pieces into a volume 
was precipitated by Ourll’a unauthoriaod 
issue in 1707 of the ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions,’ just as the lavgjer collection of 
1718 was prompted by Prior’s necessitous 
circumstances. As it is, some of his now 
best known pieces, ‘The Secretary,’ ‘The 
Female Phaeton,’ ‘ To a Child of Quality/ 
were not included among hia works imtil 
after hia death. What he considered to be 
his most successful efforts are at present, as 
it often happens, the least valued,^ His three 
books of ‘ Solomon on tbe Vanity of the 
World,’ of which he himsolf ruefully ad- 
mitted in ‘ The Conversation,’ 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to ba suhtime, 


although they once found admirers in John 
Wesley and Cowper, find few readers to- 
day! ’’‘’id. his paraphrase of the ffno old ballad 
of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid ’_ as ‘ Henry ond 
Emma ’ shores their fate. His‘ Alma,’ which 
he regarded as a ‘ loose and hasty scribble/ 
is, on the contrary, still a favourite with the 
admirers of Butler, whose ‘ Iludibras ’ is its 
avowed model — a model which it pcrha]is 
excels in facility of rhyme and ease of versi- 
fication. In Prior's imitations of the ‘ Conte ’ 
of La Fontaine this metrical skill is main- 
tained, and he also shows consummate art 
in the telling of a story in verse. Unhappily, 
TOt. X7I. 


in spite of Johnson’s extraordinary dictum 
that ‘ Prior isalady’shook’(BuswELL, ed. Hill, 
1687, iii. 192), his themes are uot equally 
commendable. But he is one of the neatest 
of English epigrammatists, and in occasional 
pieces and familiar verse has no rival iu 
English. ‘ Prior’s,’ says Thackeray, in an 
oft-quoted passage (jEnglhh Mumoumta, 
1864, p. 176) ' seem to me amongst the easiest, 
the ricliest, the most charmingly humourous 
of English lyrical poems. Horace is always 
in his mind, and hia song, and his philosophy, 
his good sense, his happy easy turns and 
melody, his loves, and hia Epicureanism, 
bear a great rosemhlancc to that most de- 
lightful and accomplished master.’ 

[The chief collections of Prior's poems pub. 
lished in his lifetime are: Poems on Several 
Oceasiona (1) 1707, (2) 1709, (3) 1716, and (4) 
17 I 8 . Nos. 1 and 3 were unauthorised, the 
former being repudiated by Prior in the preface 
to No. 2, the latter by notice in the London 
Gazette of 24 March 1716, but both probably 
contain poems by Prior which ‘ he thought it 
prudent to disown ’ (Porn, Oarresp. iii. 194-fi). 
The Conversation and Down Hall camo out in 
1720 iind 172 s respectively. Other pieces me 
included in the Miscellaneous Works of 1740. 
Of postliumovs editions of his poetical works 
that of Evans (2 voli. 1778) long eiyoyed the 
reputation of being the lost. The Aldino odi. 
tion (also 8 vola ) was revised in 1392 by Mr, R, 
Brimley Johnson. The edition by A. R. Waller 
in the Cambridge English Ulussics, 2 vols. 
(1900-7), ia the most complete. A selection by 
tbe writer of this paper, with Introduction and 
Notes, containing fresh biograpliioal material, 
chiefly derived JVom an imprinted statement by 
Prior's friend Sir James Montagu, appeared in 
the Piu'chmont Library in 1889. Other sources, 
in addition to Johnson’s Lives, Thackeray’s Lee- 
tnrcB, and the letters of Hanmei, Bolinghroko, and 
Pope, include North British Review, Nov. 1667 ; 
Contemporary Review, July 1872 ; Longman's 
Magazine, Oct. 1884; Contomporary Review, May 
1890, an excellent article by Mr. G. A. Aitken ; 
Chesler's Westminster Abbey Reg. pp. 304, 348 ! 
Notes and Quarles, 8th ser. z. lll.j A. D. 

PEIOB, THOMAS (1682 P-1761), founder 
of the Dublin Society and philanthropist., bom 
about 1682, was a native of Ratlidowny, 
Queen’s County. He entered the public sphool 
at Kilkenny in January 1696-7, and continued 
tWe till April 1699. Among his school- 
fellows was George Berkeley [q. v.l, suhse- 
quently bishop of Oloyne, with whom he 
formed o lifelong friendship. Prior entered 
Ti'inily Oollego, Dublin, obtained a soholor- 
ehip in 1701, and graduated B.A. in 1703. 
He subsequently devoted himself to the pro- 
motion of material and industrial works 
among the protostout population in Ireland. 

D » 
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In. 1729 appeared afc Dublin bis 'List of the 
Absentees of Ireland,’ and in the following 
year be published ‘Observations on Coin.' 

In conjunction with Samuel Madden [q, v.] 
and eleven other friends, Prior in 1781 suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Dublin Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Arts, and Sciences. It was duly incorporated, 
and received a grant from parliament in 1749 
of BOOJ. a year, and subsequently developed 
into the Eoyal Dublin Society. 

To Lord Chesterfield, who during his vice- 
royalty had occasional intercourse with Prior 
and formed a high opinion of him. Prior in 
1746 dedicated ‘ An Authentic Narrative of 
the Success of Tar-water in Curing a great 
number and variety of Distempers.’ This 
publication included two letters from Berke- 
ley. An esaay by Prior, advocating the en- 
couragement of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland, was published at Dublin in 1749. 

Prior died on 21 Oct. 1761, and was buried 
at Eathdowny. A monument was erected 
by subscription to his memory in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, with an inscrip- 
tion in Latin by Bishop Berkeley, who styled 
tiiro ‘Societatis Dubliniensis auctor, insti- 
tutor, curator.’ A marble bust of Prior is in 
the possession of the Eoyal Dublin Society. 

A portrait of him in mezzotint was published 
at Dublin in 1762. 

[Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin ; Cliestorfleld’s Let- 
ters, by Lord Mahon ; Becords of the Dublin 
Society! Berkeley’s Literary Belies ; Tracts ro- 
lativo to Ireland, 1861 ; Berkeley's Works, 1871 : 
Dialogue between Dean Swift and Tho. Prior, 
1763.] J. T. G. 

PEIOE,TlIOMAS ABIEL (1809-1880), 
line-engraver, was born on 6 Nov. 1809. He 
first distinguished himself in 1846 by engrav- 
ing a plate of ‘ Heidelberg Castle and Town,’ 
from a drawing by J. M. "W. Turner, E.A., 
and under Turner’s supervision; it was pub- 
lished by subscription. He next e.ssayed a plate 
in mezzotint,‘More frightened than hurt,’ after 
James Bateman ; but he afterwards returned 
to the line manner, in which he successfully 
executed several olher plates after Turner. 
They included ‘ Zurich,’ 1862 ; ‘Dido building 
Carthage,’ 1863; ‘Apollo and the Sibyl’ ^ay 
of Baite), 1873 ; ‘ The Sun rising in a Mist,’ 
begpm by William Chapman, 1874; and ‘The 
Fighting T6m6raire,’ 1886, his latest and one 
of ms best works. He engraved also after 
Turner, ‘ The Goddeos of Discord choosing 
the Apple of Contention in the Garden of the 
Hesperides’ and ‘Heidelberg Castle ’ for the 
Turner Gallery, and ‘The Golden Bough’ 
and ‘Venice: the Dogana’for the Vernon 
Gallery. Besides the last two, there are in 
the Vernon Gallery plates by him of ‘Euius 
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in Italy,’ after Eichard Wilson, E.A. • <ii 
Tabley Park ’ and ‘ Tho Council of Horaes*’ 
after James Ward, li. A ., and ‘ AVoodcuttini 
in Windsor Forest,’ after John Linnell. He 
lilcewise engraved ‘ Crossing the Bridge,’ after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, E.A., and for the ‘Art 
Journal ’ the following pictures in the royal 
collection: ‘The AVindmill,’ aflerEuysdael- 
‘The Village Fete,’ after David Teniers ! 
‘Dover,’ after George Oliambors; ‘The Open’ 
ing of New London Bridge,’ after Clarkson 
Stanfield, E. A. ; and ‘ Constantinople : the 
Golden Horn,’ after Jacobus Jacobs. 

Dining the later years of his life Prior re- 
sided in Calais, whither he removed in order 
to ho near his son, who had settled there. 
He taught drawing in one or two of the" 
public schools, and devoted his leisure time 
to engraving. He exhibited twice only at 
the Eoyal Academy, and never elsewhere. 
He died at Calais on 8 Nov. 1880. 

[Times, 11 Nov. 1886; Athenasum, 1886, ii. 
677; Bry.in’s Dictionary of P.iintors and En- 
gravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
323,] B. E. G, 

PEISOT, Sir JOHN (d. 1400), judge, was 
probably born at AVestberies, Euckmge, Kent, 
of which manor his father was lord, towards 
the close of the fouTtoonlh century. He was 
called to the degree of eerjennt-at-law on 
31 Aug, 1443, and on 16 Jan. 1448-9 was 
made chief justice of the common bench. 
He was afterwards knighted, was a trier of 
petitions from Gascony and other parts be- 
yond sea in the parliaments of 1463 and 
1466, and in the latter year was a member 
of the Hertfordshire commission for raising 
funds for the defence of Calais, In 1469 he 
became one of the fuofTees to the use of the 
crown of various estates in the duchy of 
Lancaster. He died in 1460, before the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. 

Prisot was a strong and learned judge, and 
was ‘ of furlhcrnnca ’ to Littleton m the com- 
pilation of bis ‘ Tenures.’ He was lord of the 
manor of Wallington, Hertfordshire, -where 
hia widow Margaret was residing in 1480. 

[Ciissans's Hortfordshiro, Odsey Hundred, p. 
80 ; Cluttorbuck's Hortfordshire, iii. 697 ; Bastens 
Bent, iii. 474; Diigdiile's Grig, p, 68, Chnm. Ser. 
pp. 61, 66 ; Nicolas’s Frooeodings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, vi. 239 ; Eot. Pari. v. 2‘27, 
279, vi, 356; Paaton Correspondence, ed. Qaird- 
nor, i. 123, 211, 290-2; Boss's Lives of the 
Judges ] J, M. B. 

PEITOHAED, ANDREW (1804-1882), 
microscoxust, eldest son of John Pritchom 
of Hackney, and Iiis wife Ann, daughter of 
John Fleetwood, was born in London on 
14 Dec. 1804, Ue was educated at St, 
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SaTiour's grammar school, Southwark, and 
was afterwards apprenticed to hia cousin, 
Cornelius Yarley, a patent agont and brother 
to John Yarley [q. v.], tho artist. On tho 
exnirationof his apprenticeship he started in 
bii’iness as on optician, first nt IS Picket 
Street then at 312 Strand, and afterwards 
at 162 Fleet Street. He retired from busi- 
ness about 1862, and died at Highbury on 
04 Xov. i882. He married, on 16 July 1839, 
Caroline Isabella Strakor. 

Brought up with the ‘independents,’ 
Pritchard later in life associated with, l.hough 
he never actually became a member of, lha 
sect known as Sandemaniaus, and it was in 
connection with that body ho first made the 
acquaintance of Faraday. He finally became 
a Unitarian, and in 1840 joined the congrega- 
tion at Newington Green, a connection wlucU 
lasted throughout hia life. Ha was gi'eatly 
interested in all the institutions connected 
therewith, and was treasurer of the chapel 
from 1860 to 1872. 

Pritchard early turned his attention to 
microscopy, and in 1824, while still with 
Yarley, he, at tho instigation of Dr. 0. II. 
Goring, endeavoured to fashion a single lens 
out of a diamond. Despite the disoourage- 
ment of diamond-cutters, ho ultimately suc- 
ceeded iu 1820. He also fashioned simple 
lenses of sapphire and of ruby. Ilis pivacti- 
cal work on the microsoope, howovev, was 
less productive of lasting resijlts than his 
literary lahom-s on the application of the in- 
strument to the investigation of mioro- 
OTganisms. Hia ‘History of the Infusoria’ 
was long a standard woik, and the impetus 
it gave to the study of biological science 
cannot be readily overestimated. 

Pritchard was author of: 1. ‘A Trealiso 
on Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1828, 
formmg one of the volumes of the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ 2. ‘Micro- 
scopic Plustrations,’ &o., written iu associa- 
tion with Dr. 0. II. Goring, 8vo, London, 
1829; reissued 1830; 2ad edit. 18.38; Srd 
edit. 1646. 3. ‘ Thu Microscopic Oahinol,’ 
8vo, Loudon, 1832. 4. ‘ The Natural History 
of Animalcules,’ 8vo, London, 1884, aftor- 
warda rewritten, enlarged, and issued as ‘A 
History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil,' 8yo, 
Loudon, 1841 ; new edit. 1862 ; 4th edit. 
1801. 6. ‘ A List of 2,000 Microscopic Ob- 
jects,’ 12mo, London, 1886. 0, ‘ Miorogra- 
pliia,’ 8vo, London, 1837. 7. ‘ A Catalogue 
of the Orders, Families, and Principal Genera 
of British Insects,’ 8vo, London, 1839. | 
■8. ‘Notes on Natural History soleoted from 
the “ Microscopic Cabinet,” ^ 8vo, London, 
1844. 9. ‘ English Patents,’ 8vo, London, 
1847. 10. ‘ Microscopic Objects . . . with 


lustructious for preparing . . . them,’ 8vo, 
London, 1847. 11. ‘ A Practical Treatise 
on Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 
He also wrote four papers on microscopical 
optics between 1827 and 1833 in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of Science,’ the ‘Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine,’ and the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Magazine.’ 

Henbv Badbit Pbiiohaud (1841-1884), 
chemist and writer, the third son of Andrew 
Pril chard, was born in Oanonbury on 30 Nov. 
1841, and sent to Eisenach and University 
College school, going afterwards to Switzer- 
land to complete his education. In 1861 he 
obtained an appointment in the chemical de- 
partment at the Eoyal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
and for some years before his death conducted 
tho photographic department there. He 
died at Gharlton, Kent, on 11 May 1884, 
having married, 26 March 1873, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Evans of Shropshire. 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Peep in the 
Pyrenees’ (anon.) 8vo, Loudon, 1807. 
2. ‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,’ 8vo, London, 1874. 
8. ‘Beauty Spots on the Continent,’ 8vo, 
London, 1876. 4. * Photographic Slndioa of 
Europe,’ 8vo, London, 1882. 6. ‘ A Ti'ip to 
Sahara with the Camera,’ 8vo,Lomlon, 1884. 
The following works of fiction were by 
Pritebard : 6. ‘ Divngurfluld,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1878. 7. ‘Old Charlton,’ 3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1879. 8. ‘ Quorgo Yanbrugh’a 
Mistake,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1880. D. ‘The 
Doctor's Daughter,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1888, He was also proprietor and editor of 
the ‘ Photograiihio News ’ from 1878 to 1884. 

Portraits of him appeared in the ‘Britisli 
Journal of Phol ogrnphy,’ 1884, and the ‘ Year 
Book of Photography,’ 1886. 

rinfcrmatiou kindly supplied by Miss Marian 
Pritchard.] B. B. W. 

PRITOHAED, CHARLES (1808-1893), 
astronomer, wan the fourth sou of William 
Pritchard, an enterprising but unsuccessful 
manufacturer, and was born at Alborhniy, 
Shropshire, 011 29 Feb. 1808. His family 
having removed to Brixton, he entered Mer- 
chant Taylors' School os a day-hoy in January 
1810, and during a year and a half walked to 
Suffolk Lano, a distance of four mEes, every 
morning before seven. Transferred to John 
Stock’s academy at Poplar, he learned the use 
of some old astronomical iustrumonts made 
by James Ferguson (1710-1776) [q. v.], and 
earned two guineas when fifteen by instruct- 
ing a would-be colonist in field surveying. 
His last Bohool was Christ’s Hospital, where 
for a twelvemonth beheaded the deputy Gre- 
cians. Long ear^ walks hero again become 
part of hisHfe,auahoutiliBed thorn in learning 
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b^i'otepassages from classical autliors. Pecu- 
niary difficulties at home, however, compelled 
his removal ; and for two years he worked 
alone, chiefly at mathematics, attending also 
some lectures on chemistry. In 1825, when 
only seventeen, he published an ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic,’ and in 1826 was enabled, 
W the help of friends, to enter St. John’s 
Allege, Cambridge, whence he graduated as 
fourth wrangler in 1830. He proceeded M. A. 
in 1833, havin" been elected a fellow of 
his colle^ in hlarch 1882. He had already 
communicated to the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society a paper on the ‘Figure of the 
Harth,’ and he published in 1831 a ‘ Treatise 
on the Theory of Statical Couples,’ which 
was adopted in the teaching of the univer- 
sity, and reached a second edition in 1837. 
Ill 1833 he accepted the head-mastership of 
a school at StocKwell, newly started in con- 
nection with King's College. Dean Bradley, 
one of his pupils there, described him as ‘ a 
young man, fuU of fire, enthusiasm, and ori- 
ginal ability’ (^Nineteenth Century, March 
1884). Difficulties, however, with the go- 
venung body caused his speedy resignation ; 
and the Olapham grammar school was 
founded to give him a freer hand in carrying 
out much-needed educational reforms. Over 
this establishment he presided with remark- 
able success from 1834 to 1862. His system 
of teaching was wide and accommodating, 
his zeal indefatigable ; and pupils were at- 
tracted from ofl parts of the kingdom. 
Among them were Dean Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Mivart, with the sons of Sir John 
Hersohel, Sir Qeorge Airy, Sir "William 
Bowan Hamilton, and Charles Darwin. A 
banquet riven in Pritchard’s honour in 1886 
by the ‘Old Boys’ of Olapham was a unique 
tribute to the manner of his rule there, lie 
was moved by it to write a short autobio- 
jraphy, which he circulated among his 
riends. 

On leaving Clapliam, Pritchard retired 
with his family to Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. He had been ordained in 1834, and 
earnestly desired to devote himself to pas- 
toral duties, but failed to obtain a cure. He 
nevertheless delivered addresses, generally on 
the harmony between science and Scripture, at 
various church congresses, and preached so 
often before the British Association that he 
came to be known os its ‘ chaplain.’ His dis- 
course at theNottingham meetingin 1866 sug- 
gested to his frien^ Sir William Page Wood 
(afterwards Lord Hatherley), the latter’s 
work on ‘ The Continuity of Holy Scripture,’ 
and led to his own appointment as Hulscon 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1807. He waSj be- 
sides, one of the select preachers at Cambridge 
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in I860 and 1881, and at Oxford inlsji^ 
1877 . 

Pritchard had a small observatory at Clan- 
ham, and joined the Pvoyal AstronomipM 
Society on 13 April 1849. His first contri- 
bution to their proceedings, in January IRsq 
was on ‘ The Use of Mercury in Observa- 
tions by Pieflcxion ’ (Monthly Notices jdii" 
61). In ‘ Calculations of the three Ooniune! 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn in n.o, 7 B,(!,e6 
nnd A.D. 64,’ he showed, in 1866, the inad- 
missibility of Ideler’s identification of one of 
them with the star of the Magi (Memoirs xxv 
119). He made some photometrical experi- 
ments on the annular solareolipseof iSl&rcli 
1858 (Monthly Notices, xviii. 240, and joined 
the ‘ Himalaya Expedition ’ to Spain for ob- 
serving the total eclipse of ] 8 July ] 860. He 
served continuously on the council of tlie so- 
ciety from 1866 to 1877, and again from 1883 
to 1887 j was chosen president in 1866, and 
in that capacity delivered two admirable ad- 
dresses in presenting gold medals to Huggins 
and Leverrier in 1867 nnd 1868 respectwely. 

Early in 1870 Pritchard succeeded "Wu^ 
liam Fishbiirn Donkin [q. v.] os Savilian 
professor of astronomy in the university of 
Oxford. Although just sixty-two, he an- 
tered upon his new duties with the ardont 
of youth. Through hie initiative convoca- 
tion granted the necessary funds for the 
erection of a new observatory in the 'PoTlts;’ 
the plans of the budding were designed by 
Pritchard himself. A twelve-inch refractor 
was purchased from Sir Howard Grrubb,and 
Dr. Warren de la Rue [q. v.] presented other 
instruments, including a thirteen-inch re- 
flecting equatoreal, constructed by himsdf. 
The ‘ New SavUian Observato^ for Astro- 
nomical Physios ’ was completed in 1876 (ib. 
xxxiv. 49, xixv. 376, xxxvi. 1). Pritohjard at 
once disceined the advantages of the photo- 
graphic method, and applied the coUodion 
process to an investigation of the moon’s libra- 
tion (Memoirs Boy. Aatr. Society, xlvii. 1). 
He next undertook the micrometrio deter- 
mination of forty stars in the Pleiades, with a 
view to ascertain their relative displace- 
ments since Bessel’s time. The results, since 
shown to be dubious, were published in 1884 
(t6. xlviii. 367). Discordances between varions 
estimates of the brightness of these stars led 
him to the invention of the ‘ wedge-photo- 
meter,’ described before the Astronomical 
Society on 11 Nov. 1881 (i6. rivii. 867). 
This instrument was criticised by Wilsiag 
at Potsdam (Astr. NaNi. No. 2680), by 
Langley, Young, and Pickering in America 
'Memoirs Amer. Acad, qf Sdmaes, 1886, p. 
iOl), and by Dr. Spitta in this country. 
Vigorously defended by Pritchard (Monthly 
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Tfotices, Alvi. 2, 1. 612; Observatory, vuL 
i=>i ix. 62), it has kept its plooe as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to photomatrioapparatus. 
Bymeans of seventy thousand aocinately 
observed extinctions with it ha determined, 
in 1881-6, the relative magnitudes of 2,784 
stars from the pole to ten degrees south of 
the equator, travelling to Cairo early in 1888 
for the purpose of approximating more closely 
to the true value of atmospheric absorption. 
For the resulting valuohle photometric enta- 
logae, entitled ‘ Uraiiometrin Nova Oxoni- 
eMis,’ 1886, he received, jointly with Picker- 
ing in Pebrunry 1880, the Astronomical So- 
ciety’s gold medal (^Monthly Notices, xlvi. 

^^Ikitchard was a pioneer in the photegraphio 
measurement of eteilar parallax. Ilia trial- 
star was 61 Oygni, and from two hundred 
plates exposed in 1886 he derived a parallax 
of 0" •438. Encouraged by this promiaii^ 
result, he measured, between 1888 and 1802, 
twenty-eight stars, mostly of the second 
magnitude, obtaining, for stars of that grade 
of brightness, an average parallax of 0'”’066, 
corresponding to a light-journey of fifty-eight 
years. The Koyal Society signified their 
approval of this considerable performance by 
the bestowal, on 80 Nov. 1892, of a royal 
medal {Proo. Noy. Sac. lii. 312) j yet Pritoham’s 
data ore undoubtedly alFccted by minute, in- 
sidious errors (Jacobt, 'Fierte^'ahrsschrift 
Astr, Oesellsehcfft, xxviii. 117). 

Pritchard laid before the POTal Society, on 
SO May ISSOj a description of his elaborate 
‘Besearehes m Stellar Photography : (1) in 
its Belatiqn to the Photometry oi the Stars ; 
(2) its Applicability to Astronomical Mea- 
surements of great Prooieion’ (^Proceedings, 
xl. 440). Some 'Eurtber Experience as rc- 
ipds the Magnitude of Store obtained by 
Photography’ was imparted to tbo Eoval 
Aatronomioal Society in 1891 (Monthly Jvo- 
ttees, 11. 480). He executed a series of 'ligbt- 
measiues ox Nova Auriges in Eehruary and 
March 1892, both pbotographically and with 
the wedge-photometer (to. lit. 366). His 
co-operation in the international schomo for 
charting the heavens was welcomed by the 
Paris congress of 1887 ; he received from 
Sir Howard Qrubh one of the regulation in- 
struments, and diligently experimented with 
it in 1890-1. The condliisions he thus ar- 
rived at wera embodied in the 'Compto 
Eendu’ of the conference in 1891 (p. 72). 
At the time of his death some progress hod 
been made in photographing the zone as- 
signed^ to Oxford. His ' Keport on the Oapa- 
oities, in respect of Light and Photograpliio 
Action, of two Silver Q-lass Mirrors of dif- 
ferent Focal Lengths ’ (Proc, Soy, 8oo, xli. 


196) was founded on experiments undertaken 
at the request of the photographic committee 
of that body. 

Elected F.E.S. on 6 Feb. 1840, Pritchard 
was a member of the council 1886-7. He was 
also a fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society and, from 1862, of the Geological So- 
ciety. HeproceededM. A. by decreefrom New 
College, Oxford, on 11 March 1870, and D.D. 
in 1880 ; became, as Saviliun professor^ fellow 
of New College in 1883 ; and was, to his great 
delight, elected to an honorary fellowship of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1886. Ha 
was placed on Uie Solar Physics Committee 
in 1885. He was full of plans for future work, 
and had, in especial, made all preparations for 
a photographic iumiiry into the parallaxes of 
some of the Pleiades, when he died, after a 
very short illness, on 28 May 1893, in his 
eighty-sixth year, and was buried in Holy- 
well cemetery, Oxford. He married, first, 
on 18 Deo. 1884, Emily, daughter of Mr. J. 
Newton ; secondly, on 10 Aug, 1868, £osa- 
lind, daughter of Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
who predeceased him by one year. He loft 
children by both marriages. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the 
ardour aud originality with which Pritchard, 
at an advanced age, discharged the duties of 
his professorship. As manyoafifteen students 
at a time were often receiving practical in- 
struction in the suheidiary observatory fitted 
up for thoir use; Pritchard was greatly aided 
there by his assistants, Messrs. Plummer and 
Jenkin. Next to the storsj Pritchard loved 
fiowci's. He practised fioriculture os a fine 
art, and had at Olapham one of the finest 
ferneries in England. Mot he would at all 
times have preferred parish work to his bril- 
liant Bcieutifio avocations. ‘Providence,’ ho 
used to say, ‘ made me an astronomer, hut 
gave me the heart of a divine.’ 

He puhlishcd four uumhers of ' Aslroiio- 
mical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford,' 1878-92. The first 
contained observations of Saturn’s satellites, 
of four hundred double stars, and of several 
comets, with elements computed for these 
last, and for the three binaries, £ Ursce Ma- 
joris, 70 Ophiuohi, and ju® Bootle. No. 2 was 
tho ‘ Uranometria Nova Oxonieusis,’ 1886 ; 
Nob. 8 and 4 were devoted to stellar 
photographio parallax. He communicated, 
during the last twenty yeoi’s of his life, fifty 
astronomiool papers to learned societies ; 
wrote many excellent praular essays, includ- 
ing a series in ‘ Good Words ^ ’ and contri- 
buted several articles to the ninth edition of 
the ‘ EucyclopcediaBritannica,’ and to Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of tho Bible,’ paitioularly that 
on tho ‘ Star of the Wise Men.’ His ‘ Ooca- 
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sional Tliouglits of an Astronomer on Nature 
and Berelation,’ London, 1880, is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneons addresses and dis- 
courses. Many of liis sermons -vrere, besides, 
printed separately. Finally, he edited, con- 
jointly with Main, Sir John Ilerschel’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Double Stars’ {Memoirs JRoy. Astr. 
Society, vol. xl. 1874). 

[Froceedings Key. Society, -ral. liv. p. iii; 
Monthly Notices, Jir. 198j W. E. Plummer, 
Observatory, xvi. 2S6 (with portrait); Astro- 
nomische Nachrichton, No. 3171, and Astronomy 
and Astrophysics, xii. 592; Journal Brit. Astr. 
Association, iii. 434 (with portrait); Foster’s 
Oxford Men and their Colleges, p. 206 ; Histo- 
rical Begister of the TTnirersity of Oxford, p. 
95; Times, 30 May 1893; Athenceum, 3 June 
1893; Men of the Time, 12th edit.; Bobinson’s 
Begister of Merchant l^ylors’ School, ii. 210; 
Quarterly Journal Geological Society, 1. 42,] 

A. M. 0. 

PRITOHAKD, EDWARD -WILLIAM 

g 326-1866), poisoner, son of John White 
itchard, captain E.N., was born at South- 
sea, Hampshire, in 1826. He was tmpren- 
ticed in September 1840 to Edward John 
and Charles Henry Scott, surgeons of Ports- 
mouth. On completing his apprenticeship 
he entered King’s College as a hospital stu- 
dent of surgery m October 1843. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the College of Surgeons 
on 29 May 1846, and was at once gazetted 
assistant-surgeon on board the steam-sloop 
Hecate, of 4 guns, in which he made a yoyage 
to Pitcairn Idand. On his return he was sta- 
tioned with the ship at Shields, but when she 
was ordered to the mediterranean in 1847 he 
resigned his commission, and decided to settle 
in England. He passed bis examination as 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries in 
1847, and purchased the degree of M.D. Jrom 
the university of Erlangen, Germany, On 
19 Sept. 1860 he married Mary Jane, daughter 
of Michael Taylor, aretued suk and lace mer- 
chant of Edinburgh, Establishing himself, 
with his father-in-law's aid, in practice, first 
at Hunmanby, Yorkshire, in the spring of 
1861, he removed in 1864 to the neighbouring 
sen-coast village of Filey, in 1869 to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1860 to Glasgow. He sought to 
force himself into notice by pamphlets on pa- 
thological subjects, by public lectures, and oy 
aotivmy aiding in the management of the 
Glasgow Athenesum ; but he never gained a 
high or lucrative position among Glasgow 
physicians. 

Late on the night of 6 May 1863, while 
Pritchard was living at 11 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, his servant, Elizabeth McGirn, was 
found burnt to death in her bedroom. The ' 
'fire insurance was not paid, and Pritchard was 


suspected, although no criminal ohaive was 
made, of causing the woman’s death. £1 
1864 he purchased the practice of Dr. Corbett 
together with his liotiae in Clarence Place’ 
Sauchieball Street, Glasgow. Pritchard’s 
wife fell ill in December of that year, and her 
mother, Mrs. Taylor, came from Einburch 
on 9 Feb. 1866 to nurse her. On 26 Feb. Mr, 
Taylor died after a few hours’ sickness, her 
death being attributed to aptylexy. Mis, 
Pritchard died on 17 Moi-ch. Pritchard re- 
gistered the cause of death as gastric fever. 

A day or two afterwards ho was arrested 
on the ohaige of murdering Mrs. Taylor and 
his wife. 13 ib trial began on Monday, 3 July 

1865, and lasted for five days. Both bodies 
contained large quantities of antimony. It 
was proved that Pritchard, who was in debt 
and expected large sums of money on the 
deaths of the two women, administered an- 
timony to his wife in food duringfour months, 
and to Mrs. Taylor, together with soma 
aconite, in a preparation of opium known as 
Bntley’ssedative, which she was in tholiabit 
of talcing. He was found guilty, was sen- 
tenced to death, confessed his guilt, and was 
executed in front of Glasgow gaol on 28 July 
1806. This was the last public execution in 
Glasgow. Pritchard wasflve feet eleveuinches 
in hinght, of well-proportioned figure, witha 
pleasing face, bald forehead, and fiowing 
beard, lie was reputed to be ‘tho prettiest 
liar of bis time,’ but a plausible and confident 
manner rendered him a good platform lecturer. 

His published works woro ! 1. ‘A Visit to 
Pitcairn Island,’ 1847. 2. ‘ Observations oa 
Filey os a Watering Place,' 1863 (3rd edit. 
1866). 3. ‘Guide to Filey and its Antiqui- 
ties,’ 1864. 4. ‘ Ooast Lodgings for the Fooiet 
Cities,’ 1864 ; besides many papers on medi- 
cal Bubmets in the ‘ Modical Times and Ga- 
zette,’ the ' Lancet,’ and tho ' Transactions’ 
of the Pharmaceutical, the Ohstotricol, and 
the King’s College Medical Societies. 

[Trial of Dr. E. W. Pritchard, 1866 ; Sheffield 
Telegraph, Glasgow Herald, North British Daily 
Mail, Scotsman, and Dundee Advertiser of July 

1866. ] A. KM. 

PEITOHABD, GEORGE (1796-1888), 
missionary and consul at Tahiti, horn iu Bir- 
mingham on 1 Aug. 1796, worked from child- 
hood with his filler, a journeyman bross- 
foimder, and showed great mechanical skill. 
While lie was a youth, he and his family 
attended Carr’s Lane Chapol, and he hecame 
a loca^reacher in villages around Birming- 
ham. Having resolved to undertake mission- 
ary work, ho left with his wife (Miss Ayllen, 
West Meon, Hampshire) in a cargo ship 
for Tahiti, in the Society Islands of the 
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Piicific Ocean, on 37 July 1834. Pritchard 
and hie wfe were weloomod on their arrival 
bv the queen, Pomare, and ho was shortly ap- 
pointed British consul lor tho Qoorginn, 
Society, Navigator’s, and Friendly Islands. 
On 31 Nov. 1836 tho queen rofiised to admit 
to her dominions two French priests, Laval 
and Garret, from Gambia Island, and there 
followed a long quarrel with the French go- 
vernment, which ended in the islands being 
placed under French jiroteotion in 1842, and 
a temporary annexation by Franco in 1813, 
Pritchard advised (he queen throughout this 
critical period, and helped to pay m 1838 an 
indeumily of two thousand Spanish dollars 
sammaiily demanded by the French admiral, 
DuPetit-Thouars. In 1841 he went bo Eng- 
land to lay before the British government the 
case of the dispossessed queen, and to describe 
theoutrages which tlieinvaders inflicted upon 
British subjects ; hut he returned in February 
1843 without obtaining any genuine guamn- 
tee of security. On 6 March 1844 he was 
seized by the French authorities on tho jire- 
tence that he oncouraged disalTeation among 
the natives. Captain Gordon, of H.M,S. 
Cormorant, prooimed his release, on condi- 
tion that ho should leave the islands and 
never return. Uo sailed in tho Cormorant to 
Valparaiso, whonce he roaohod London. The 
English government thoroupon demanded of 
theFtench an apology and pecuniary repara- 
tion. Pritchard asscrlcd (hat his property 
hadsuflored damage to the amount of 4,0002. 
Eventually, in the queen’s speeoh of 1845 
announcement was made that the difliculty 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. Pritchard 
subsequently lived in retirement in England, 
dying at Hove, near Brighton, in May 1883 
in his eighty-seventh year. His widow and 
several children survived him. 

He published : ‘ The Missionary’s Beward, 
or the Success of tlie Gospel in tho South 
Facifle,’ with an introduction lyr tho Bev. 
J. A. James, 1844; and ‘Queon Pomare and 
her Country,’ 1878, 8vo, with an introduction 
by Henry Allon ; he also loft in maunsoript 
‘The Aggi-essions of tho French at Tahiti 
and other Islands in tho Pacific.’ 

[Annual Eeg, 1844, p, 2G0; Dumoulin ot Dos- 
gjraz, lies Tiiitl; Brief Slalomeut uf tho Aggres- 
sions of tho Proncli on 'Tahiti (London Missionary 
Society, 188S) ; private information.] S, T. 

PEITOHABD, HANNAH (1711-1708), 
BCfaes8,whosomaidon name wasVaughnn, was 
horn in 17 11, and married in early life a poor 
actor named Pritoltard, As Mrs. Pritchard 
she acted in 1733, at Fielding and Hippisley’s 
booth, Bartholomew Fair, the part of Loveit in 
onopom eailod ‘A Onro for CovetousueBS, or the 


Clioats of Scapin.’ She .sang with groat effect 
‘ Sweet, if you love me, smiling, turn.’ A 
duet between her and an actor c^Ied Salway 
was very popular, and she was berhymed by a 
writer in the ‘Daily Post,’ who spoke of this ns 
her first essay, and predicted for her ‘a ti-ans- 
portationto a brighter stage.’ This was soon 
accomplished, since she appeared at the Hay- 
market on 20 Sept. 1733 as Nell in the ‘Devil 
toPay'of Coffey. Shewas one of the company 
known as the ‘ Comedians of his Majesty's 
Bevels,’ the more conspicuous members of 
which had seceded from Drury Lane. During 
her first season she was seen as Dorcas in 
tho ' Mock Doctor,' Phillis (the country lass) 
in the ‘ Livery Bake Trapp’d, or the Disap- 
pointed UoLinlry Lass,’ Ophelia, Edging m 
the ‘ Careless Jliisbund,’ Cleora in tho ‘ Opera 
of Oporus, or Tom 'rhiimh the Qreot,’ an 
alteration of Fielding’s 'Tragedy of Trage- 
dies,' Lappet in the ‘ Miser,’ Phrndra in' Am- 
phitryon,’ Hob’s Mother in ‘Flora,’ Sylvia 
in the ‘ Double GoUant,’ Shepherdess in the 
‘Festival,’ Feasant Woman in the ‘Bur- 
gomaster Trick’d,’ and Bolina in Miller’s 
‘ Molhor-in-Law.’ Two or throe of the last- 
named parts are original. Her appearance 
during her first season in so wide a range of 
parts seems to indicate more experience than 
she can bu shown to possess. 'Two Miss 
Vaughans, who might have been her sisters, 
but neither of whom could have been her- 
self, had previously been heard of. Beturn- 
ing with the company to Drury Lane, she 
played there, SO April 1784, Mrs. FainMl in 
tho ‘ Way of tho World.’ At Drury Lane she 
remaiued until 1740-1, going in the summer 
of 1736 to the Haymarket, where she was 
Beatrice in the ‘ Anatomist,' Lady Townly, 
and the original Combrush in the ‘ Honest 
Yorkshiroman.’ At Drury Lane, moanwhilo, 
slio ployed o wido range of ohoraotei's, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, comic. The 
most noteworthy of these are LadyWouldbe 
in ‘Volpone,’ Mrs. Flareit in ‘Love’s Last 
Sliift,’ luicy Loekit, Lady Haughty in the 
‘Silent Woman,’ Doll Common, Mrs. Ter- 
magant in the ' Squire of Alsatia,’ Pert, 
Mrs. Foresight, Beruilhia in the ‘ Belapse,' 
Araminta, and afterwards Belinda, in tho 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Lady Anne, Duchess of York 
iu ‘ lling Bichard III,’ Angelica in ‘Love for 
Love,' Lady Maodufi’, Anne Boloyn, Leonora 
in the ' Libertine,’ Mrs. Sullen, Monimiiu Des- 
demona, Rosalind, Violo in ‘ Twelfth mght,’ 
andNeriesaintho ‘Merchant of Venice.'^ A 
couple of original parts stand prominently 
oiit — ^Dorothea to the Maria of Mrs. Clive in 
Miller’s 'Mim of Taste,’ 6 March 1736, and 
Peggy in Dodsley’s ‘Kmg and the MUlor of 
Mansfield,’ 1 Fob. 1787. 
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On 1 Jan. 1743, as Arabella in the ‘London On 24 Feb. 1760 she was the original Ilor^ 
Cuckolds’ of Ravenscroft, she first appeared in 'Wbitebead’a ‘Roman Father,' adanted 
at Oovent Garden, where she played, among from ‘ Lea Horaces ’ of Corneille, on 2 {'eb 
other parts, Sylvia in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ 1761 the first Aurora in Moore’s ‘ Ginilas' 
Paulina in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ Nottingham on 17 Feb. 1762 the first Urphisa in Francis's 
in ‘ Essex,’ Queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ Elvira in the ‘Eugenia,’ and 7 Feb. 1763 the first Its 
‘^anlsh Fryar,’ Mrs. Frail, and Doris in Beverley in the ‘Gamester,’ perhaps bsj 
‘.iEsop.’ Next year she returned to Drury greatest part. The season of 1763-4 saw her 
Lane, inlaying Amanda in the ‘ Relapse,’ in three original characters : Roadicea in 
Margarita in ‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ Glover’s tragedy so named, Catherine in 
Elvira in ‘ Love makes a Man,’ Jane Shore, ‘ Catherine and Petruchio,’ Garrick’s ndapta. 
Belvidera, and Kitty Pry in the ‘Lying tionofthe ‘Taming of theShreWj’andOrwiia 
Valet,’ and was, on 17Feb. 1743, the original in Whitehead's ‘ Oeusa.' Among other parts 
Clarinda in Fielding’s ‘ Wedding Day.’ In that she had sustained under Garrick -were 
January 1744 she was once more at Covent Lady Alworth in ‘A New Way to pay Old 
Garden, where she remained until 1747, Debts,’ Emilia in ‘ Othello,’ Lady Brumptoa 
adding to her repertorv Isabella in ‘ Measure in the ‘ Funeral,’ Cleopatra in ‘ AU for Love ’ 
for Measure,’ Queen Katharine, Calista, An- Lady Betty Modish, Millamaiit, Zara iutha 
dromache. Lady in ‘Comus,’ Abra-Mul4, ‘Mourning Bride,’ Lady Truman in the 
Lady Macbeth, Queen in ‘Richard III,’ ‘Drummer,’ Queen Elizabeth in Jones’s 
Portia in 'Julius Ctesar,’ Aspasia,L(Btitia in ‘Essex,’ Hermione, Comitess of EousiUon 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Evadne in ‘ Maid's Tragedy,’ and Estifauia. On 9 Oct. 1760 she played 
Mariamne, Lady Brute, Maria in the ‘Non- Lady Oapulet to the Juliet of her daughter 
juror,' Mrs, Ford, Portia in ‘ Merchant of Miss Pritchard, and the Romeo of Garridt. 
Venice,’ Beatrice, Helena in ‘All’s well In Home’s ‘Agis’on 21 Feb. 1768 Mrs, 
that ends well,’ Marcia in ‘ Cato,’ and Pritchard was the fli'st AgesLstrata, and iu 
numerous parts of correspondiim importance. Mmphy’s ‘Desert Island’ on 24 Jan. 1760 
Her only ‘ creations ’ were Constance in the first ponstantia. On S Jon. 1761 she 
OoUey Cibber’s ‘Papal Tyranny in the Reign wastheoriginalQuecnElizabethinBrookes’s 
of King J ohn,’ 16 Feb. 1746 j Tag iu Garrick's ‘ Earl of I^sex,’ and on 12 Feb. the originsl 
‘ Miss m her Teens,’ 17 Jan. 1747 ; and Ola- Mrs. Oakly in Oolman’s ‘ Jealous Wife.’ On 
rinda in Headley’s 'Suspicious Husband,’ 11 Dec. she was the first Hecuba in Or. 
13 Feb. 1747. "When in 1747-8 Garrick Delap’s ‘ Hecuba.’ In Mallet’s ‘ Elvira' on 
became patentee of Drury Lane, Mrs. Frit- 10 Jon. 1768 she was the first Queen and in 
chord accompanied him thither, reappearing Mrs. Sheridan’s ' Discovery’ on 3 Feb, the 
on 23 Nov. 1747 as Lady LureweU in the first Lady Medway. On 10 Deo. she was 
‘Constant Couple.’ She was advertised to the original Mrs. Etherdovm in Mrs. Sheri- 
act George Barnwell for the benefit of her dan’s ‘ Dupe.’ The same season saw her act 
husband, who was then connected with the Roxana in the ‘ Rival Queens.’ For her 
management of the theatre, hut the piece benefit on 16 March 1766 she had on original 
was (ffianged. She played Oroclea in Ford’s part in Charles Sliadwell’s ' Irish Hospitiuity,’ 
‘ Lover’s Melancholy,’ ‘not acted these 100 and on 12 April was the first Dame Ursula 
years.’ In 1748-9 she played two origi- in Kenrlck’s ‘ FalstafiPs Wedding,’ On6Dea 
nal parts, one of which, at least, exercised 1767 she played her last origmol parljhlra, 
nn important influence on her reputation. Mildmay, the heroine of the ‘Widow'd Wife’ 
This was Irene in Johnson’s ‘ Mahomet and of Kem'ick. During the season of 1767-8 
Irene,’ since known as ‘Irene,’ which was she gave a series of farewell performances, 
given on 6 Feb. 1749. In this, as first pro- her last appearance taking place on 24Apii 
duced, Irene was strangled on the stage. 1768 as Lady Macbeth, when she spoke sn 
Audiences that accepted the sufiibcation epilogue by Garrick. Another epilogue by 
scene in ‘Othello’ need not, perhaps^ have Keate [q. v.], written for the some occasion, 
been expected to be more sensitive with re- but unspoken, appears in his poems (1781, ii. 
gacd to the bowstring in ‘Irene.’ The audi- 109). 

ence, however, on the first night of ‘ Maho- Mrs. Pritchard, whose fortune appears to 
met and Irene’ shouted ‘murder,’ and Mrs. have been imperilled, if not impaired, by the 
Pritchard, imable to finish the scene, retired action of her brother, Henry Vaughan, who 
from the stage. Thetermination was altered; was an actor, led a wholly blameless and 
hut Johnson seems never to have forgiven a reputable life ; a portion of her considerable 
woman he associated with Ills misfortune, estate was left her by a distant relative, a 
Her other orig inel part, 16 April, was Meropa Mr. Leonard, an attorney of Lyons lun, 
in Aaron Hill’s adaptation from Voltaire. An undefined scheme of her husband to 
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wflf actoM is mentioned by Dftvics. Sbo 
ji-gd at one time in York Street, Oovant 
Gaiden. Mrs. Pritchard did not long sur- 

Tive her retirement, but died in Augwet 1768 

in Bath. A monument to her memory was 
placed inPoets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

^ A son seems to have been for a time trea- 
surer of Drmy Lane Theatre. The d6but in 
Jtdiet, as Miss Pritchard, of Mrs. Pritchard’s 
daughter athrury Lane on9 Oct. 1760, caused 
asensation. ShehadanexquisilelypreUyface, 
and had been taught by Garrick. Sheplayed 
her mother’s parts of Lady Betty Modish 
in the ‘Careless Husband,’ Beatrice, Marcia, 
Isabella, Miranda, Horotia, Perdila, &c., hut 
lacked her mother’s higher gifts, and never 
fulfilled expectations. Her chief sucoesaas 
were obtained as Harriot in the ‘Jealous 
Wife’ of Oolmaa, and Fanny in the ‘ Clan- 
destine Marriage’ of Garriolt and Oolman, 
both original parts. She married, near 
1763, John Pofiner, Imown as ‘Gentleman 
Bilmar,’ the actor [see under PAiMHB,Jonir, 
1743 .M798], retired the same year as her 
mother, 1767-8, and, after her husband’s 
death in 1768, married a Mr. Lloyd, a poli- 
tical writer. 

General testimony shows Mrs. Pritchard 
to have been one of the most conspicuous stars 
in the Garrick galaxy. Bichard Cumberland 
andDihdin give ner precedence of Mrs. Oibbor, 
Bibdin says that Gibber’s remark ‘ that the 
life of beauty is too short to form a complete 
actress ’proved so true in relation to Mis. Prit- 
chard that she was seen to fresh admiration 
till inadvanced age she retired witha fortune. 

She was held the greatest Lady Macbeth of 
her day, her scone with the ghost being espe- 
eially admired. The Queen in ' Hamlet,’ 
EstiWia, and Doll Common were also among 
her greatest ports. Leigh Hunt is convinced 
that she was a really great genius, equally 
capable of the highest and lowest parts. 
Chiu'chill praises her highly in the ‘ Bosciad,’ 
especially as the J ealous Wife. Walpole, who 
knew and admired her, praises her Maria in 
the ‘Nonjtmor,’ and her Beatrice, which he 
preferred to Miss Farren's, and would not 
allow his 'Mysterious MotW’ to he played 
after her retirement from the stage, as she 
alone could have presented the Countess. 

Mrs. Pritchard had, however, an imperfect 
education, and other critics give less favour- 
able accounts of bor. On one occasion John- 
son declared her goodbut afiected in ber man- 
ner; another time he calls her ‘a mechanical 
player.’ In private life he declared she was 
' a vulgar idiot ; she would talk of her gmmd, 
but when she appeared upon the stage seemed 

'It is wonderful ^ow' little mind she had/^e 
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once said, affirming she had never read the 
tragedy of ‘ Macbeth ’ all through, ‘ She no 
more thought of the play out of which her 
part was taken than a sWmakpr thinks of 
the skin out of which the piece of leather 
out of which he is making a pair of shoes is 
cut.’ Campbell, who could not have seen 
her, says in his ‘Life of Siddous,’ unjustly, 
tliat something of her Bartholomew Fair 
origin may be traced in her professional cha- 
racteristics, declares that she ‘ never rose to 
the finest grade, even of comedy, hut was 
most famous in scolds and viragos;’ adds 
that in tragedy, though she ‘had a large im- 
posing manner’ (in feet, like her daughter, 
she was small), ‘ she wanted grace,’ and says 
that Garrick told Tate WiBunson that she 
was ‘ apt to blubber her sorrows.’ Most of 
this condemnation is an ovei-accentnation 
of faults indicated by Davies. 

Ilayman painted her twice — once sepo- 
rately, end again (as Olarinda), with Garrick 
as Ba^r, in a scene from Hoadley’a ‘Suspi- 
cious Husband.’ Zofiany represented her as 
Lady Macbeth, with Garrick as Macbeth. 
This, like Hayman’s seporate portrait, has 
been engraved. All three pictures are in the 
Mathews collection at the Garrick Club. A 
fourth portrait, representing her asHurmioue, 
was pointed by Bobert Edge Pine [q. v.] 
[Genest's Account of the Baglish SUige ; Bos- 
well’s Johnson, ed. Sill ; Doran's AanAs of the 
Bluge, ed. Lowe; 'Wheatley and Cunningham's 
LondonPastandPiosont; GeorginnEia; Davies’s 
Life of Garrick and Diamatio Miscellanies: 
Clock BubboU’s Bepresentetive Actors ; Gilli- 
land’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Did. ; Camp- 
bell’s life of Siddons ; Motes and Queries, 4th 
ser, ii. 386, 6th ser. iii. 609, iv, 296, 431, 492, 
V. 86, 132, X. 467.] J. K. 

PRITOHABD, JOHN LANQFOED 

S 799-1860), actor, the son of a captain in 
e navy, was bom, it is said, at sea, in 
1799, and, adopting his fetheifs profession, 
became a midshipman. After some practice 
as an amateur he joined a small company in 
■Wales, and on 24 May 182(L as ‘ Pritchard 
from Oheltenham,’ made his first appearance 
in Bath, playing Captain Absolute in the 
‘ Bivola.’ In August ne played under Bunn, 
ot the New Theotre, Birmiugham, Lord Trin- 
ket, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and other parts, 
reappearing in Bath on 30 Oct. as Irwin in 
Mrs. Inchbald’s ' Every one has his Fault,’ On 
23 May 1821 he played Dumain (First Lord) 
in ‘ All’s well that ends wdl.’ In the sum- 
mer of 1821 he joined the York drouit under 
Mansell, making his first appearance as Borneo . 
Parts such as J aider, Pythias, lago, Edmund in 
'Lear,’ j^olimond, Jeremy Didmer, and Dulce 
of Mirondola, were assigned him. He then 
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joined Murray’s coinpany in Edinburgh, ap- 
pearing on le’Jan. 18'23 as> Durimel in Charles 
Kembfe’a adaptation ‘ Point of nonour.’ 
Here, playing leading bneiness, he remained 
eleven years. On 6 Feb. he -was the original 
Nigel in ‘ George Heriot,’ an anonymous 
adaptation of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ On 
22 May 1824 he was Edward "WaverlOT in 
a new version of ‘ Waverley,’ and on 5 June 
Francis Tyrrell in Planchfi’s ' St. Honan’s 
■\Vcll.’ On 21 Jan. 1826 he played Hob Roy, 
a diilicult feat in Edinburgh for an English- 
man. He played on 23 May tho Stranger in 
the ‘ Rose of Ettrick Vale,’ on the 28th Rud- 
gauntlet. Soon afterwards he was Richard I 
in the ‘Talisman,’ and on 4 July George 
Douglas in ‘ Maty Stuart ’ (the Abbot) ; Harry 
Stanley in ‘ Paul Piw ’ followed. On 17 J une 
1826ho was Oliver Oromwell in ‘Woodstock, 
or the Cavalier.’ ‘ Charles Edward, or the last 
of the Stuarts,’ adapted &oin the French by 
a son of Flora Macdonald, was given for the 
first time on 21 April 1829, with Pritchard 
as Charles Edward. In 1830-1 Pritcliard 
went with Murray to the Adeljjhi Theatre 
(Edinburgh), where he appeared on (i .July 
1831 as Abdar Khau in ‘ Mazeppa.’ In the 
‘ Renegade’ by Maturin, Pritchard was Guis- 
oard, and on 16 April 1832, in a week at 
Ilolyrood, was the nrat Wemyss of Logie, 
lie was fdao seen as Joseph Surface. Prit- 
chard appeared a few times at tho Adel^ii in 
the summer season, and then quitted Edin- 
burgh. Daring his stay, he won very favour- 
able recognition, arlistic and social, and took 
a prominent part in establishing the Edin- 
burgh Shakespeare Club, at tbc drst anni- 
versary dinner of which Scott owned himself 
the author of ‘ Waverlw.’ During his vaca- 
tions he had played in (llasgow, Perth, Aber- 
deen, and other h'ading Scottish towns. ( )n 
6 Oct. 1838 he made his first i^pearance 
in Dublin, playing Basaanin, and Potruohio; 
Wellborn to the Sir Giles Ovorroaoh of 
Charles ICean followed on the 7 th, In Ire- 
land, where he was hospitably entertained, 
he also played Jeremy Diddler, Mark An- 
tony, and Meg Merrllccs. His first appearv 
ance in London was made on 16 Nov. 1836 
at Oovent Garden as Alonzo in ‘Pizarro.’ 
He played Macduff, and was noprdar as 
Lindsay, an original part in Fitzotul’s ‘ lu- 
heritaime.’ During Mooready’s tenure of 
Govent Garden in 1838 ho reappeared as Don 
Pedro in the ‘Wonder,’ Macruady himself 
playing Don Felix, which was held to be 
Pritchard’s great part. He took a secondary 
port in the performance of the ‘Lady of 
Lyons,’ and was the original Felton in She- 
ridan Enowles’s * Woman’s Wit, or Love’s 
Disguises.’ Macready, with some apparent 


reason, was charged with keeping him bach 
Pritchard retired ultimately to the country' 
and became the manager of the York dreiiiV 
where he continued to net. Hediedon B Aiii/ 
1850. Pritchard was a sound, careful, and 
judicious actor, hut only just reached tlia 
second rank. His best parts appear to ha\e 
hoen Don Felix and Morcutio. A portrait 
of him appears in ‘ Actors by Davlwht’ nf 
30 June 1838. J J- o w 

[Actors by Daylight; Theatrical Times; HIe, 
1888 ; nist. of the TUoaf ra Royal, Dubhn, 187o' 
Dikliu’s Edinburgh Stage ; Era AlmBaadt, va' 
rious years.] J. 

PRITCHARD or PRICHARD, Sip 
WILLIAM (1032 ?-1705), lord mayor of 
London, born about 1032, was second son 
of Francis Pritchard of Southwark, and hia 
wife, Mary Eggleston. He is described as 
‘ merchant taylor ’ and alderman of Broad 
Street. In 1072 he was sheriff of London, 
and was knighted on 23 Oct. in that year. 
On 29 Sept. 1682 ho went to the poll aa 
court ciinnidate for the mayoralty, and on 
4 Oct. the recorder doclnre'd him third on 
the list, below Sir Thomas Gold and A^ldet- 
man Cornish, both whigs. But a scrutiny 
of the poll gave him the first place. On 
the 36th ho was decluved elected by the 
court of aldermen, and on tho 28th was 
sworn nttheOnildhnll. Pritchard’s election 
was celebrated as a great triumph for the 
court party in loyal ballads and congratn- 
Itttory poems. One of those ‘new loyal 
songs and catches ’ was ' set to an excellent 
tune by Mr. Pur.soll.’ I’ritchard carried on 
the policy of liis prodooessor, Sir John Moore 
(1620-1702) [q. V.] He refused to admit to 
their offlees the recently oleotod whig sherilFa, 
Papillon and Dubois, whose olaotion he had 
abetted Moore in setting asido. When, in 
February 1684, proceedings were taken 
against him by the whigs, he refused to ap- 
pear or give bail, and on 24 April was ar- 
rosted by the sliorifl'is officers at Grocenf 
Hall, and detained in custody for six hours. 
The arrest ‘ had wellnigh set tho city in a 
flame that might have ended in carnage and 
blood’ (Noeth, JE.rm>um, J740, p. 618), and 
the corporotion was forced to disclaim any 
part in it by an order in common council on 
22 May (Kennai’, Hiat. of 408). 

Pritchard retaliated by an action for false 
end moliciouB arrest against Papillon— Du- 
bois being dead. The case was tried before 
Jeflreys at tbe Guildhall on 6 Noy. 1684, the 
law-officers of tho crown appearing for the 
plaintill) and Soijoant Maynard for the de- 
fendant. Je&eys summed up strongly in 
favour of Pritchai'd, who was awarded 
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10 0007. damages. Papillon fled tlie coiintiy 
to escape payment. Pritchard declared his 
■B-ilhngness to release him from the efFects 
01 ' the judgment, with the hum’s assent ; 
this was long refused by James U, hut was 
ultimately granted in 1688, when, on Aug. 7, 
Sir William gave a full release to Papillon 
at Garrawo^s coffee-housa, drinhing his 
f jrmnr foe's health (Papilioit, Manioivs). 

Meanwhile, Pritchard had lost favour at 
court. In August 1087 he, with other alder- 
men, was displaced 'for opposing the address 
of liberty of conscience (LtfitbulIi), He 
appears to have been restored later ; hut in 
October iosS, when he had refueed to iu;t as 
intermediary mayor, he again laid down hie 
goira (jib.) Ou 16 May 1086 and in Mm-ch 
1690 he was retimned as one of the city’s 
representatives in parliament. After the 
EavolutionPritchard continued active as tory 
and eliurchman. In June 1690 ho made an 
unsuccessful attempt to heep the whig Sir 
JolmPilliington [q. v.] out of the mayoralty ; 
and in OctoW 16fe and Jan. 1701 he was on 
unsuccessful parliamentary candidate for the 
city; but he was retiirned at the head of the 
poll on 18 Aug. 1703. 

He died at his city residence in Ileydon 
Yard, Minories, on 20 Fob. 1704-6. His body 
was conveyed ' iugreat slate ’ Aromhis house at 
Iligbgato to Great Lynford in Buckingham- 
ahire, where it was buried on 1 March in a 
vault under the north aislo. An insoviption 
on a marble slab records that Pritchard was 
president of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
that he erected there ' a convenient apart- 
ment for cutting the stone.’ In Groat Byn- 
ford itself, the manor of which he had ac- 
quired in 1688 from Hichard Napier [q. v.j, 
Pritchard founded and endowed an almshouse 
and achool-huLldinga, and his widow aug- 
mented his benefaction. By his wife, Sar^ 
Coke of Kingsthorp, Northamptonshire, he 
bad three sons and a daughter. She also was 
buried at QxestLynford ou 6 May 1718, In 
accordance with Pritchard’s will, the Buck- 
inghamshire estates passed to Hichard Uth- 
wort and Daniel Kin^, his nephews. 

Pritchard’s portrait is at Merchaut Tay- 
lors’ Hall. 

[Lb Nave’s Pedigrees of Knights lllflil. Soo.) j 
Luttrell’s Brief Eelation, passim ; Howell’s State 
Trials, x, 319-72 ; Orridgo’s Oitisens of London 
and thoir Bulers, pp. 238-0 ; Bet. Memh. Pod.; 
Foenis, Songs, &c., 1682; Lipscomb’s Hist, of 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 222, 227 ; Memoirs of 
Thomas Papillon, od, A. P. Papillon, chap, xi.l 

a.LuG.N. 

PRlTOIBmTT, JAMES PIGOTT (1789- 
1808), architect, horn at St. Petrox, Pem- 
brokeshire, on Id Oct. 1789, and baptised 


thereon 4 Jan. 1790, wasfonrth sonof Charles 
Pigott Pritchett, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, rector of St. Potrox and StaA- 
pole Elidor, Pembrokeshire, prebendary of St. 
David’s, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Cawdor, by Anne, daughter of Roger Rogers 
of '\Vesterton-in-Ijudchuroh,Pembrokosbire; 
DelaherePrilohett,sub-ohanterof St. David’s 
Cathedral, was his grandfather. Pritchett, 
adopting the profession of an architect, was 
articled to Mr. Medland in Southwark, and 
afterwards worked for two years in the office 
of Daniel Ashor A1 exandor [q. v.], architect of 
the London Dock Company. After spending 
a short time in the barrack office under the 
j government, Pritchett eet up for himself in 
London in 1813, but in ISlSremoved to York, 
entering intoportnership with Mr, Watson of 
that city. For the remainder of his life 
Pritohett resided in York, he and "Watson 
having a very extousive practice, amounting 
almost to a monopoly, of architeotiiral work 
in Yorkshire. At "York itself he built the 
deanery, St. Peter’s School (now the school 
of art), the Savings Bank, Lady Ilewley’s 
Hospital, Lendal and Salem Chapels, &c. 
Elsewhere he built the asylum at Wakefield, 
the ooimt-houHe and gaol at Beverley, and 
acted as surveyor and architect on the ex- 
iBusive estates of throe successive Earls 
Eitzwilliom. Pritchett was a prominent 
momhci of tho oongregalionalist body at 
York, and was identiHed with a groat many 
philanthropic and religious movement s thero. 
Ho died nt York on 23 May, oud was buried 
in the cemotei’y there on 27 May 1868, He 
married, first, at Beckenham, Kent, on 6 Aug. 
1786, Peggy Maria, daughter of Robert 
Terry, by whom he had three sons and one 
daughter, Maria Margaret. The latter mar- 
ried John Middleton of York, and was mother 
of John Henry Middleton, architect, late 
director of the South Kensington Museum, 
Pritchett married, on 0 Jan. 1839,his second 
wife, Caroline, dniighl er of John Benson, soli- 
citor, of Thorne, near York, by whom he had 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the 
eldest son, James Pigott Pritohett, adapted 
his father’s profession at Darlington. 

[Buildor, 6 June 1808 ; Eedgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Pedigree of Pritchett by G. Milnos- 
Gibeon-Cullum and James P. Pritohett, with 
family notes by tholsttor (London, 1892).] 

L, 0. 

PRITZLER, Sin THEOPIIILUS (d- 
1839), Indian commander, was in 1793 ap- 
pointed ensign in on independent company 
in the British army, and on 18 March 1794 
he hecamo a lieutenant in the 86th foot, He 
thence exchanged, on 27 Aug. 1794, into the 
6lh dragoon guards, wont out to Holland, and 
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aeived through the two uusucoessful cam- 
paigns of 1794 and 1796, in Holland and 
Germany. Pritzler then took port in an expe- 
dition to SanDumingo (1796-8J. On 21 Sept. 
1796 he removed to the 21at light dragoons. 
He remained in this regiment till 21_ Sept, 
1804, when he was appointed major in the 
royal fusiliers. He acted ns major of brigade 
at Portsmouth from 1800 to 1804; and from 
1807 to 1809 he held the post of assistant 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards. He 
received the brevet of lieutenant-colonel on 
16 April 1807, and on 4 June 1813 he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 23nd 
light dragoons. He had tlic brevet of colonel 
in the army on 4 June 1814. 

Pritzler now proceeded to India with his 
regiment. On the outbreak of the third 
Mahratta war in 1817, he was given the rank 
of brigadier-general, and entrusted with the 
duty of pursuing the Peishwa on the latter’s 
flight from Poona on 16 Nov. 1817. On 
8 Jan. 1818, with a force partly European 
and partly native, he came upon a large body 
of the enemy, close to Satura, whore they 
had been left to cover the Peishwa’s retreat. 
He attacked and dispersed them, and con- 
tinued his pursuit, marching rapidly south- 
wards in co-operation with JBrigadier-general 
Smith. On 17 Jan. he came up with the 
Peishwa’s rearguard near Meritch and in- 
flicted a severe defeat upon them. 

Pritzler was now for a time employed in 
the movement against the smaller fortresses 
in the southern Mahratta districts. He was 
told off to press the siege of Singhur, which 
capitulated, after a short resistance, on 
2 March 1818. He was then ordered to re- 
duce to obedience the country in the vicinity 
of Satara. His chief achievement in this 
district was the capture ofWasota, a fort 
situated in an almost impregnable position of 
the Western Ghauts. The siege began on 
11 March, and ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the garrieon on 6 .^ril. Pritzler 
then marched south and joined Colonel (afte> 
words Sir Thomas) Munro [q.v.j on 22 April 
at Nogor-ManawaU. The united English 
force now moved across the Sena river to the 
siege of Sholapur, the Peisliwa’s last great 
stronghold in the southern districts. On 
10 May two columns, under Colonel Hewitt, 
advanced to the assault. Pritzler, with a re- 
serve force, stood to offer support. The 
Mahratta commandci', Ganpat Bao, moved 
round to the east side of the town with the 
object of taking the assailants in flank. The 
Mahrattas were at once checked and driven 
hack in disorder by Pritzler, a success which 
materially contributed to the speedy capture 
of the town that some day. The Mahratta 


garrison, about seven thousand stponTtTj 
to escape. Pritzler, however, went inms„l 
came up with them on the banks of the S^' 
and inflicted upon them so crushing a deS 
that they ceased to exist as an organised W* 

On 3 Deo. 1822 Pritzler was made aKCh 
S®4rill8S9“^^ l^o“lognMiu-jfct‘S 


[Philippart's Eoyal MililaiyOdlendip- Ga,t 
Mag. 1818, pusaim ; Annual nogister for laao- 
Army Lists, puasim; Grant Duff’s Hk of til 
Mahrattas; Wilson’s Hist, of India, ’Gkh’! 
Life of Sir Thomas Miinro ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] G. p. 


PBOBBRTjWILLI A M (1790-1870), uni, 
tariau minister, was born atPainseastie Rad- 
nor8liire,onll Aug. 1790. Hisparenta farmed 
a small freehold, William intended to take 
orders in the chiireh of England, but became 
in early life a Wesleyan methodist, andiias 
appointed a local prouclier of that denonuna- 
tion, ministering in Dolton, Leeds, LivcN 
pool, and in Staffordshire. In 1816, iplula 
stationed at Alnwick in Northumberlaad 
he_ adopted Unitarian views. He was api 
pointed in 1821 to the Unitarian chapel at 
Walmsley, near Bolton, Lancashire. Probert 
found the place encumbered with debt and 
the people aishcai’toncd and scattered. He 
succeeded in gnthoriiiground him on attached 
congregation, to which he ministered for up- 
wards of forty-eight yours. Walmslw cikpel 
is commonly called in the district ‘ OldPro- 
bert’s Cbopel.' He was a man of much humam 
and of eccentric habits, interested in anti- 
quarian and oriental bcbolarsliip, and on au- 
thority on Welsh laws and cuetoms, Hewaa 
a master of the Welsh language, and he ob- 
tained Bovcrnl medals from learned societies 
for accounts on Welsh castles and for trans- 
lations from Welsh into English, He ^ed 
at Dimple, Turton, on 1 April 1870, and ma 
buried in tUo graveyard attached to hischapcL 
In 1814 he married Margaret Oarr of Broxton, 
Cheshire, by whom ho had six children. 

Probert was the author of : 1. ‘ Calvinism 
and Arminianiem,’ 1816. 2. ' The Gtodolin, 
being Translations from the Welsh,’ 1820. 
3. ' Ancient Laws of Cambria,’ 1823, 4, 'The 
Elements of Hebrew and Chaldee Ghammu,’ 
1832. 6. 'Hebrew and English Concordauco,’ 
1838. 6, ' Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Qrammar,’1860. 7, 'Laws ofllebrowPoetiy,' 
1860. The manuscripts of the four last- 
mentioned works are preserved in the Bolton 
public library. Prohurt also wrote a 'His- 
tory of Walmsley Oliapel,’ which appeared 
In the ‘ Christian Reformer’ for 1834. 


Local newspapers ; Unitarian Hemldfor 1870; 
Sc wlos’s Bolton Bibliography.] T. B. J, 
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PPiiOBTTS {d. 948 P), biographer of Si. 
P.itrick, is identified by Colgan with Coane- 
cl'iair, prelector or head master of the school 
ofSlane inthe county of Meath, famous as the 
place in Tvhich Dagobert, eon of Sigehert, king 
ot Austrasia in the seventh century, was edu- 
cated. Probus’s ‘ Life of St. Patnok,’ ■which 
aras the first life of the saint to be printed, 
u-as published anonymously in the edition of 
Bedes -works brought out at Basle in 166S. 
It was afterwards republished by Colgan, 
■vriththe author’s nameprefized, and formsthe 
fifth life in his collection. It is addressed to 
Paulinas, apparentlyMael-Poil (A 920J, abbot 
of Indedhnen, near Slane, who is described by 
the ‘Pour Masters’ as ‘bishop, anchorite and 
the best scribe in Loath Chainn,’i.e. the north 
of Ireland. It may be regarded as a revised 
edition of the life by Murrohu Maccu Mach- 
theni [b. vj in the 'Book of Armagh,’ but 
■vrith the Koman mission added, of which 
there is no mention in Muiichu. This was 
apparently taken &om Tirechan. Muirchu 
had attempted to combine the authentic nar- 
rative of the ‘ Confession ’ with the later 
legendary matter, but the contradiction be- 
tween them was obvious. Pi-ohus, foUo-wing 
in the same path, but with more literary 
sMU, invented a double mission for St. 
Patrick— a first mission of thirty years, 
during which he laboured as a priest 'Without 
success; and a second, when he returned os a 
bishop with a commission from Borne [see 
PaibiokI. 

In 948 (JFour Masters) or 960 (Ubshur) 
ProbuB and the chief members of the com- 
munity took refuge in the Bound Tower of 
Slane from one of the Danish inroads. They 
carried -with them their valuables, including 
especiolly the crozier and the hell of St. Ere 
the founder. The Danes, however, set fire to 
the building, and all penshed. 

[Vita 8. Patririi, ed. B. P. E. Hogan, S.J. 
(Analecta Bollaudiana), Preefatio, p. 16 ; Colgan'a 
Trias Thaumatnrga ; Annals of the Four Masters ; 
Hsshet's Works, iv. 378, vi. 373; Lonigas’s Eccl. 
History, i. 82, iii. 371.] T. 0. 

PBOBT, CBANVILLE LEVESON, 
third Eaeb ot OABrsfOEr ^1781-1888), ad- 
mirol, born in 1781, was third sou of John 
Joshua Proby, first earl of Carysfort [t- ▼•] 
He entered the navy in March 17w on 
board the Vanguard, with Captain (after- 
wards Sir) Edward Barry [q. v.J, and Rear- 
admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. In her he was 
present at the battle of the Nile, and, fol- 
iowing Berry to the Foudroyaut, took part in 
the blockade of Malta, in the capture of the 
GAnSreux on 18 Feb. 1800, and of the Guil- 
laume TeU. on 31 March 1800. InlSOl, BtUl 
in the Foudroyaut, then carrying the flag of 


Lord Keith, he was present at the operations 
on the coast of Egypt. He afterwards served 
in the frigates Santa Teresa and Resistance, 
and in 1803-4 in the Victory, the flagship of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean. On 24 Oct. 
1804 he was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Narcissus frigate, from which in the fbllow- 
in^M^ he vm appointed to the Neptune, 

On 16 Aug. 1806 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Bergbre sIoot, ond on 28 Nov. 
1800 was posted to the Madras, of 64 guns. 
In 1807 he oommonded the Juno frigate in 
the Mediterranean ; in 1808-9 tho in the 
North Sea andBsltio; in 1813-14 the Laurel 
at the Oape of Good Hope; and in 1816-16 
the Ameha in the Mediterranean. He had 
no further service afloat, but became in due 
course rear-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, vice- 
admiral on 16 June 1861, and admiral on 
9 July 1867. Proby succeeded as third earl 
on the death, on 11 June 1856, of his brother 
Jolin, second earl of Carysfort. He died on 
3 Nov. 1868. He married, in April 1818, 
Isabella, daughter of Hugh Howard, a younger 
son of the first Countess of Wicklow, and 
left issue. 

[©‘Byrne’s Nav, Biogr. Diet, ; Burke’s Peer- 
age; Tunes, 6 Nov. 1868 ; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. I. 

PROBY, JOHN, first Bahoe Oaetseoex 
(1720-1772), born on 26 Nov. 1720, eldest 
son of John Proby of Elton Hall, Hunting- 
donshire, M.P., by his wife, the Hon. Jane 
Leveson-Gower, younger daughter of John, 
first baron Gower, was educated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1741, and M.A. in 1742, At the general 
election in June 1747 Proby was returned 
to the House of Commons for Stamford, and 
on 23 Jan. 1762 was created Baron Caiys- 
fort of Carysfort in the county of WioMow, 
in the peerage of Ireland, In May 1764 he 
was electea for Huntingdonshire, and he 
continued to represent that county until the 
dissolution in March 1768. He took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords on 7 Oct. 1766 
^ournah qf ihe Irish Souse 0 ^ Lords, iv. 
18), and was subsequently admitted to the 
IriA privy council. He was one of the lords 
of the amniralty from April to July 1767. 
In 1768 he was chosen chairman of we two 
select committees appointed to inquire into 
'the original standards of weights and 
measures in this kingdom, and to consider 
the laws relating thereto 'journals the 
Someof Commons, xxviii. 167, 266, 327, 644; 
see Sports from Committees Mouse of 

Comnums, ii. 411-63). He was invested a 
knight of the Bath on 23 March 1761, end 
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was installed on 26 May following. ITe 
moved the address in the House ot Oom- 
nions at the opening of the session in No- 
vember 1762 (^Grenville Papers, 1862-3, ii. 6, 
and Pari. Hist, xv. 1238), and on 1 Jan. 
1703 was reappointed a lord of the admiralty, 
a post which he resigned in August 1706. 

He died at Lille on 18 Oct. 1772, aged 62, 
and was buried at Hlton. Ha married, on 
27 A ug. 1760, the Hon. Elizabeth Allen, elder 
daughter of .John, second viecount Allen, by 
whom ho had one son, John Joshua Proby, 
first earl of Oarvafort [q. v.l , and one daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, bom on Id Nov. 1762, who 
married Thomas James Storer, and died at 
Hampton Court on 19 March 1808. Lady 
Oaiysfort died in March 1783. A portrait m 
O arysfort was painted by Sir Jomua Rey- 
nolcls. 

[Collins’s Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 139- 
140 ; O'. E. O.’s .ComploLo Pueriige, ii. 171 ; 
Poster’s Poorago, 18SS, pp. 132-3 ; Lodge’s 
Fuerago of IraLind, 1780, vii, 00-70; Grad. 
Cnntabr. 1 823, p. 382 ; I[.iydn’s Boole of Dignities, 
1890; Gent. Mag, 1760, p. 380, 1808, pt. i. p. 
3>i8 ; Offlcial Be turn of Lists of Members of Pari, 
pt. ii. pp. 101, 113, 127.1 G. F. E. B. 

PROBY, JOHN JOSHUA, first Eakp os' 
Oasiskobt (1761-1828), born on 12 Aug. 
1761, was the only son of John, first baron 
Oarysfort [q. v.], by his wife the Hon. 
Elizabeth AUen, elder daughter of John, 
second viscount Allen. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whore he graduated M. A, in 1770. 
He succeeded his father as second Baron 
Ooiyafort on 18 Cot. 1772, and took his seat, 
on 12 Oct. 1773, in the Irish House of Lords, 
where he soon beoamo a prominent debater 
(Journals of the Irish Souse of Lords, iv. 
684), 

On 18 Deo. 1777 Oarysfort signed a 
strongly worded protest against tbe embargo, 
ond on 2 March 1780 ho joined with Charlo- 
mont and others in m'Otesti^ against the 
address (ih. v. 24-6, 182), In February 1780 
be wrote a letter ' to the gentlemen of the 
Huntingdonshire committee,’ which was sub- 
sequently printed and distributed by tbe 
Society of Constitutional Information, ad- 
vocating tbe shortening of parliaments, a 
fuller representation of tbe people, and ‘a 
strict oBconomy of tbe public treasure,’ He 
appears to have formed the intention of con- 
testing tbe university of Oombridge at tbe 
general election in this year, but he did not 
go to the poll (NiouoiiS, lAt. Anecd. viii. 
648). Thot^h Oarysfort had supported 
Grattan in his agitation (FBouim, Pnglishin 
Ireland,, 1872-r4, ii. 267), ho was elected a 
knight of St, Patrick on 6 Feb. 1784, and in- 


stalled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 11 
1800 (Nioopas, Sistonj qf the Oc*ri 
Kuir/htltood, 1842, vol. iv. (P.) p. xxiil 
10 Feb. 1789 ha protested against the artdiv^ 
to the Prince of Wales requesting Min t' 
oxoreise the royal authority in Irelaiiddnrin- 
tho king’s illness (Journals of the Irukkmm 
qf Lords, vi. 233-4). As a reward for Mj 
support of the lord-lieutenant’s poliCTlieTras 
appointed, on 16 July, joint guorSim iml 
keeper of the rolls in Ireland, was sworn » 
member of tbe Irish privy council ; and on 
20 Aug., was created Earl of Oarysfort inti; 
peerage of Ireland (ib. vi. 817). In Febmati 
1790 be was elected to tbe British House k 
Commons for East Looe. lie was ratunied 
for Stamford at the general election in June 
1790, and continued to represent tliatbomiKrt, 


until he was made a peer of tho United King- 
dom. In April 1791 he supported Wilbetk 
force’s motion for the abolition of the slays 
trade (Pari. Sist. xxix. 833-4). Duringths 
debate on tbe address in DecembsT 17gj 
Oarysfort warmly advocated the olniins of 
the Irish Roman catholics, who had 'tbe 
same interosts as the protostants, and ought 
to have the same privileges ’ (ib. xxx, 78-9), 
He cordially supported the address to tk 
Icing in November 1707, and maintained that 
tho French govarnmout was founded on 'a 
system hostile to the ro-establishuiont of 
tranquillity ’ (ti.xxxiii. 1017-18). On21 April 
1800 Oarysfort spoke in favour of the union 
with Ireland, and declared that the mensute 
was ‘ wise, politio, and advantageous to die 
two countries' (ib. xxxv. 83), He was 
appointed envoy-extraordinary and ^Iuni8te^ 
plenmotoutiary to tho court of Berhn on 
^ May 1800 (London Cnzotte, 1800, p, 499), 
a post which he retained until October 1802 
(see Db MAnrnN's, Supplement auPecueildei 
principam’ Traitts, 1802, ii. 42-1-36). Ha 
was oronted Baron Oarysfort of Norman 
Gross in tho county of lluntingdou on 
21 Jan. 1801, and took liissoat in the House 
of Lords on 27 Nov. following (Journals of 
the Souse qf Lords, xliii. 418). On 20 Jan. 
1806 Oarysfort attacked the foreign policy of 
the ministry, and moved an amendment to 
the addrees, hut was defeated by a majority 
of fifty-three votes (Pari. Debates, Ist set, 
V. 4G1-6, 482). On tho formation of the 
Ministry of nil tho Talents in February 1808 
Oarysfort was sworn a momber of tbe ptiyy 
council (12 Eeb,), and appointed joint post- 
master-general (20 Feb.) On 18 June be was 
further appointed a member of tbe board of 
trade, and on 16 July be booame a commis- 
sioner of tbe board of control, lie resigned 
tbeso tbroo offices on tlio acco.sstou of the 
Duke of Portland to power in tbe spring of 
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the followmg year. He sigiied a protest 
airainst the bombardment of Copenhagen on 
3 'ilurch 1808 (Ro&mw, Complete CoUeetion 
of the Protests of the Howe qf lords, 1876, 
ii. 3S9-92)- On 31 Jan. 1812 he spoke in 
favour of Lord Fitzwilliam’B morion for the 
consideration of the slate of Irish affairs 
(Pari. Delates, 1st ser. xxi. 464-6). Though 
he supported the second reading of the Pre- 
servatwn of the Peace in Ireland Bill, he 
spoke at some length against the Irish Se- 
ditious Meetings Bill in July 1814 Cb. 
Ist ser. xxviii. 822, 866-7). He spoke for 
the last time in the House of Lords on 23 Nov. 
1819 {ib. Ist ser. xli. 33-6). Ha died at his 
house in Qroavenor Street, London, on 
7 April 1828, aged 76. A tablet Tvas erected 
to his memory in Elton Church, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Carysfort married first, on 18 March 1774, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Osborne, hart., of Newtown, 
CO. Tipperary, by whom he had three sons — 
viz. u) WiUiam Allen, vmcount Proby, a 
captmn in the navy, who died unmarried off 
Barbados on 6 Aug. 1801, while command- 
ing the frigate Amelin ; (2) John, a general 
in the army, who succeeded os second Earl 
of Carysfort, and died unmarried on 11 June 
1866; and (3) (^anvilleLeveson [q.y.lwho 
succeeded as third earl — and two daughters. 
His wife died in November 1783, and on 
12 April 1787 he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the Rt. Hon. George 
GrenvUle [q/ v.T and sister of George, first 
marquis of Buoltingham, by whom he hud 
one son — George, who died on 19 April 
1791 — and three daughters. Lady Carysfort 
survived her husband several years, and died 
at Huntercombe, near Maidenhead, on 21 Dec. 
1812, aged 86 . 

Cni’ysfoi't was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1779. He Avas created a D.HL. 
of Oxford University on 3 J uly 1810, and an 
LL.D. of Cambridge University on 1 July 
1811. Portraits 01 Oa^sfort and of b is first 
wife were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
A portrait of his second wife was painted by 
H^pner. 

He was author of ; 1 . ‘ Thoughts on the 
Constitution, with a view to the proposed 
Reform in the Representation of the People 
and Duration of Parliaments,’ London, 1783, 
8 vo. 2. ‘The Revenge of Quendolen’ [a 
oem], anon., privately printed [1786?], 
vo. 3, ‘ Polyxena ’ [o tragedy in five acts 
and in verse], anon., privately printed [Lon- 
don, 1798], 8 vo. 4. ‘ Dramatic and Narra- 
tive Poems,’ London, 1810, 8 vo, 2 vols. 
6 . ‘ An Essay on the proper Tempor of the 
Mind towards God : addressed by the Earl 


of Carysfort to his Obildren. To which is 
added a Dissertation on the Example of 
Christ,’ privately piinted, London, 1817, 
12 mo. 

[Annual Register, 1828, App. to Cbron. 
pp. 220-30 ; G. E. C.’e Complete Peerage, ii. 
171-2; Poster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 133; Colline’a 
Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 140-2 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Irriand, 1780, vii. 70-1 ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886, iii. 1165 ; Qrad, Can- 
tabr. (1823), p. 382 ; Alumni 'Westmon, (1 852),p. 
647 ; Gent. Mag. 1701 pt. i, p, 586, 1805 pt. 1 . 
p.84, 1843pt.i.p. 218, 1855 pt. ii.pp. 313-11; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ear. v. 247, 335 ; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 176, J91, 204; Haydn’s Book of Digmtias, 
1890; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica, 1 812 ,to 1. i. pt.ii. 
p,684; Biogr. Dictionary of Living Authora, 1816, 
p. 68; Martin’s Catalogue of priv.itely printed 
Books, 1864 ; Watt’s &bl. Brit. 1824 ; Brit. 
Mus. Oat.] G. P. E. B. 

PROBYN, Sib EDMUND ( 1878 - 1742 ), 

a Oj eldest son of William Probyn of New- 
m the Forest of Dean, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Bond of Wol- 
ford, Herefordshire, and widow of WiUiam 
llopton of Huntley, Gloucestershire, was 
baptised at Newland on 16 July 1678. Hav- 
ing matriculated at Oxford, from Christ 
Church, on 23 April 1695, he was admitted 
the same year a student at the Middle 
Temple, wheie he was called to the bar in 
1702. He was made a Welsh judge in 1721, 
seijeaut-at-law on 27 Jan. 1723-4, and, upon 
the impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield 
in May 1726, conducted his defence with 
signal ability [see Pabxbk, Thouas, first 
Eabi. ov MAaoLESfi]}!.!)]. He succeeded Sir 
Littleton Powys v.] os puisne judge of the 

king|s bench on 3 Nov. 1720, and was knighted 
(8 Nov.) He succeeded Sir .John Comyns 
fq. V.] as lord chief baron of the exchequer on 
&Nov. 1740, ond died on 17 May 1742. His 
remains were interred in Newland church. 
His portrait was engraved ad niuzm by Faber, 
By his wife Elizabeth (d, 1749), daughter 
of Sir John Blencowe [q. v.], he had no issue. 
Under his will his estates passed to his 
nephew, John Hopkins, who assumed the 
name Probyn, and was grandfather of John 
Probyn, archdeacon of Llondoff (1796-1843). 

[Misc. Gen. et Herald. 2nd eer. iii. 260, 304- 
308; Poster’s Alumni Oxon,; Wynne’s Seqeant- 
at-lAW, p. 820 ; Nicholl’s Personalities at the 
Forest of Dean, p. 98 ; Bigland's Coll, Glone.ii. 
111, 262; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, iii. 197; Howell’s 
Trius, xvi. 767 et soq. ; Notes and Queries, 2Dd 
ser. X. 443; Gant. Mag. 1740 p. 571, 1742 p. 275; 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl, ii, 261 ; Foss’s Llvra 
of the Judges.] J. M. R. 
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PEOOTEB, ADELAIDE ANN (1826- 
1 864), poetess, eldest dsuglitei and Hrat child 
of Bryan Waller Ptoeter v.] and his -wife 
Anne Skepper, was bom 30 Dot. 1826 at 
26 Bedford Square, London. Her parents 
■were residing there with Basil Montagu [q. v.) 
and his wife, Mra. Procter's stepfather and 
mother (Babbt OoewwaiiB, Autobiography, 
p, 67). ller father delighted in her, addressing 
a sonnet to her in November 1826, beginning 
‘ Child of my heart 1 My sweet beloved Pirat- 
born 1 ’ and calling her in one of his gongs 
‘ golden-tressed Adelaide.’ She early showed 
a fondness for poetry, and grew up amid sur- 
roundings calculated to develop her literary 
taste. Before she could write, her mother 
used to copy out her favourite poems for her 
in an album of small notepaper, which 
’looks,’ wrote Dickens, 'as if she had carried 
it about like another little girl might have 
carried a doll.’ Francos A, Aemble wrote in 
1832 ! ‘ Mrs. Procter talked to me a great deal 
about her little Adelaida, who must be a 
wonderful creature ’ (Jieeords of a Qirlhood, 
iii. 2031. N. P. Willis describes her os ' a 
heautiinl girl, delicate, gentle, and pensive,’ 
loolcing as if she Mmewsha was a poet’s child’ 
(FenmltTiga by the Way). About 1861 she 
and two of her sistere became Bomaa ca- 
tholics. The incident does not seem to have 
disturbed the peace of the family (Babbt 
OoEHWAiii., Autobiography, p. 99). 

Adelaide commenced author, unknown to 
her family, by contributing poems to the 
‘Book or Beauty’ in 1843, wheu she wos 
eighteen. In 1868 she began a long con- 
nection with ' Household Words’ by sending 
some poems under the name of Mary Ber- 
wick. Dickens, the editor, -was her father’s 
friend, and she adopted the policy of 
anonymity because she did not wish to 
benent by his fr^iendly partiality. He ap- 
proved of her verses, and printed many of 
them in ignorance of their source. In De- 
cember 1864 ho recommended the Procters 
to read a pretty poem by ‘Miss Berwick ’ in 
the forthcoming Christmas number of ' House- 
hold Words.’ Next day Adelaide revealed 
her secret at home. All her poems, except 
three in the ‘Cornhill’ and two in ‘Good 
Worde,’ were first published in ‘ Household 
Words’ or ‘ All the Year Bound.’ In 1858 
she visited Turin. 

In Hay 1868 her poems were collected 
and published in two volumes under the 
title of ‘Legends and Lyrios.’ A socond 
edition was issued iu October, a thii'd and 
fom'th in February and December 1869, and 
a tenth in 1806. 

In 1869 Miss Procter, who was thoroughly 
interested in sorinlqueBtionsafifectingwomen, 


was appointed by the council of theJiatioiwi 
Association for the Promotion of Sod I 
Science member of a committee to consiJet 
fresh ways of providing employment fc, 
vvomen (cf. Emily Faitiippli,, Vietoiia^ 
gia, pref.) Mrs. J ameson and Lord ShaftK 
bury were on the same committee. Inlftil' 
Miss Procter edited a volume of miaoelleBeoia 
verse and prose, set up in type by women com 
positors, and entitled ‘Victoria Regia.’ gu 
contributed a poem entitled ‘Linka mtl 
Heaven.’ Among other contnbutora vim 
Tennyson, Henry Taylor, Lowell, Thackeray 
Harriet Martineau, and Matthew Arnold' 
The next year Miss Proctor published ahttij 
volume of poems called ‘ A Chaplet of Vetse’ 
for the benefit of a night refuge. ’ 

Her health was never robust. In 
Fanny Kemble wrote : ‘ Her character and 
intellectual gifts, and the delicate state of 
her health, all make her an object of interest 
to me ’ (Eeoords qf Later Life, iii. 290). In 
1862 she tried the cure at Malvern (cf, 
Wdmybb Beid, lAfe qf Lord Sov.gktim,i, 
84-6) 5 but, after being confined to her room 
for fifteen months, she died of consumption 
on 2 Feb. 1864, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery (of. the AfonfA, January 1868| 
Mabt Howira, Autobiography, ii, 166). She 
was of a oheerM, modost, and symjpetlietio 
disposition, with no small fimd of humour. 
An engraved portrait by Jeens appears in the 
1866 edition of ‘ Legends and Lyrics,' and 
there is an oil-painting attributed to Emma 
Galiotti. 

Miss Procter, if not a m-eat poet, had a 
gift for verso, and expressed herself with dis- 
tinction, charm, and sincerity. She borroiyed 
little or nothing, and showed to best advan- 
tage in her narrative poems. ' The Angel’s 
Story,’ the ' Legend ofBrogoiiz,’ the ‘Legend 
of Provence,’ the ‘ Story of aFnitliful Souh’are 
found in numerous poetical anthologies. Her 
songs, ‘Cleansing Fires,’ ‘The Message,’ and 
‘The Lost Chord,' are well known, and auiny 
of her hymns are in common use. Her pcams 
were published in America, and also trans- 
lated into German. In 1877 tho demand for 
Miss Procter’s poems in England was in ex- 
oesB of those of any living -writer except Ten- 
nyson (Babbt Oobwwall, Autobiography, 
p. 98), 

[Memoir by Dickons, prefaced to 1886 edition 
of Legends and Lyrics ; Mndanie Bolloe’s In s 
Wolled Garden, pp. 164-78; Bruce’s Book of 
Boble Englishwoiiien, pp. 446-S2; Julinn’sBict. 
of Hymnolngy, p. 913.J E. L, 

PEOOTEB, BEYAN WALLER (1787- 
1874), poet, was bom at Leeds on 21 Nov. 
1787. Ills ancestors had been small farmers 
in the north of England ; his father came to 
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London and entered into busine&s. 'Bj 
Eome bequest or accident of luck,’ says his 

son he amoved an independence. Hisjiar- 

simony ''^a® a® conspicuous as his integrity. 
He died in 1818. Of Procter’s mother, -who 
survived until 1837, he merely says ‘she 
■jras simply the kindest and tenderast mother 
in the world.’ As a boy, Procter was distin- 
ffui^ed by a passion for reading, which was 
encouragedby a female servant, who initiated 
liim into Shakespeare. He does not, how- 
ever seem to have distinguished himself at 
Harrow, whither, after some years' prelimi- 
noiy school^ at Finchley, he want at the age 
of thirteen, and where he was the schoolfellow 
of Peel and Byron. Upon leaving school he 
was articled to Mr. Atherton, a solicitor at 
Caine in Wiltshire, of whom he speaks with 
great respect. He returned to London in 
1807, at which point the fragment of auto- 
biography he has left us ends. In 1816 he 
began to contribute to the ‘Literary Ga- 
sette.’ He soon entered into partnership 
with another solicitor, and long practised his 
profession. But literature occupied most 
of his attention. In 1816 his means were 
improved by the death of his father, and ha 
seems to have for a time launched out upon 
a jovial, though not a dissipated, course of 
life, toMng a house in Brunswick Square, 
beeping a hunter, and becoming a pupil of 
Thomas Oribb. 'This free minglmgwith the 
world, natural in one whose opportunities 
appear to have been previously restricted by 
parental economy, occasioned after a while 
some temporary pecuniary embarrassment, 
hut it was ue means of introdnoing him to the 
circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, the 
influence of both of whom may he traced 
in the abundant poetical productiveness of 
the next few years. While Hunt inspired 
< Marcian Oolonna ' (1820), ‘ A Sicilian Story ' 
(1821), and ‘The Flood in Thessaly ’ (1823). 
Iiomb prompted the ‘ Dramatic Scenes* 

S , to none of which, he declared, he 
have refused a place in his selection 
from the Elizabethan aromatists, had thej 
come down to us from that period. This 
judgment is a remarkable instance of the 
intrepidity of friendship ; for Procter’s scenes, 
though graceful and poetical, are very ob- 
vious productions of the nineteenth oentur^, 
end seldom transcend the forcible feeble in 
their attempts to exhibit vehement passion. 
They ore nevertheless much more successful 
lhau Procter's imitations of Byron’s serio- 
comic style in some of his poems of this date, 
to which Byron alludes with ^od-natured 
disdain. But none of these efforts exhibit 
the genuine individuality of the man, which 
IB to he found exclusively in his songs, 
vot. XVI. 


These were mostly written about this time, 
although not published until 1832, and, if 
not eimiences of potent inspiration, are me- 
lodious, vigorous, and rarely imitative. Long- 
fellow thought them ‘more suggestive of 
music than any modern songs,’ a judgment in 
which it is dimcult to concur. A more am- 
bitious effort, the tragedy of ‘Mirandola,’ was 
brought upon the stage, at Govent Garden 
Theatre, somewhat prematurely (January 
1821), with the view of relieving the author 
from the embarrassments in which his hos- 
pitality and difficulties with a business part- 
ner, together with the loss of on anticipated 
legacy, had involved him. The object was 
attained, Procter receiving 6307. os his share 
of the proceeds of a sixteen nights’ run ; hut 
the play, a fair and even a favourable example 
of the taste of the time, was never revived. 
It owed much of its suocess to the acting of 
Oharles Eemble, who was said to have never 
before been so perfectly provided with a part 
as by Procter's Guido. All these produc- 
tiona appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘Barry Gbrnwoll,’ on imperfect anagram of 
Procter’s real name. 

The success of his tragedy, and the esta- 
blishment of the ‘London Marine’ in 
1820, introduced Procter to a wider literary 
circle; and, as he liked almost everybody and 
everybody liked him, he gradually became 
acquainted with most contemporary authors 
of distinction. He performed two eminent 
services to literature — by initiating Hazlitt, 
who previously had been acquainted only 
with Shakespeare, into the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama in general; and by guaran- 
teeing, in conjunction with Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes [q-v.J and T. EelsaU, the expense 
of the publication of Shelley’s posthumous 
poems. Although, however, his literary in- 
terests and sympathies expanded, his lite- 
rary productiveness, except as a writer of 
stories for annuals, almost entirely ceased. 
The cause was probably the necessity for 
assiduous dovotion to legal pursuits after his 
marriage, in 1824, with Miss Skepper, step- 
daughter of Basil Montagu [q. v.T a lady of 
|reat gifts, both social and intellectual (i. 

the eldest of whom was the poetess, Afelaide 
Ann a Procter [q. vj, cud three sons, one of 
whom became on officer and served in India ; 
the others died young, The branch of law 
to which he now addicted himself was con- 
veyanoing, in which he obtained a large 
practice. He bad also unmerous pupils, 
among whom were Eingloke and Eliot Wor- 
burton. His last important contribution to 
poetry was the volume of songs published in 
1832, with an appendix of brief dramatic frag- 
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ments, and a preface announcing his farewell 
to poetry ; save for such isolated exceptions 
as his fine epistle to Browning, he abstained 
from verse fbr the remainder of his life. In 
the samo year he undertook a life of Ed- 
mund Kean, a task which Leigh Hunt had 
wisely declined. It was published in ISSfi, 
but Procter earned nothing from it beyond his 
stipulated honorarium and a scathing critique 
in the ‘Quarterly.’ He had ah-eady been 
called to the bar, and in 1832 was made a 
metropolitan commissioner in lunacy, which 
seems to have been thought an eminently 
suitable appointment for a poet. He held it 
until 1801, when he retired upon a pension 
calculated on no generous scale. But the 
blow was broken by the handsome legacy he 
had received a few years previously mim 
John Kenjron [q. v._] His prose writings were 
published in America in 1853, and no occur- 
rence of importance marked the remainder of 
his life except the death of his daughter 
Adelaide in 1864, and the publication in 
London of his delightful biography of Charles 
Lamb in 1860. 1^'ocler died on o Oct. 1874. 
His wife survived until March 1888. She 
was long the centre of a highly cultivated 
circle, which delighted in her shrewdness 
and wit. ‘Her spirits,’ says a writer in the 
‘ Academy,’ ‘ often had had to do for 
both.' 

Procter's disposition is one of tlie most 
amiable recorded in the histor;^ of literature. 
Carlyle called him ‘ a decidedly rather 

f retty little fellow, bodily and spiritually.’ 

Ee appears entirely exempt from the or^- 
nary defects of the literary character, and a 
model of kind!^ sympathy and generous 
appreciation. Ilis secret good deeds were 
innumerable. His chief _ intellectual en- 
dowment was an instinctive perception of 
novel merit, which embraced the most various 
styles of literary excellence, and which, com- 
bined with his frankness of eulogy and lus 
wide social opportunities, enabled him to he 
of great service to young genius. Brown- 
ing and Swinburne were both deeply in- 
debted to him in this respect. His own 
claims as a poet cannot he rated high. His 
narrative poems occasionally display beauty 
both of diction and versification, but ore on 
the whole languid compositions, whose chief 
interest is that they alone among the poems 
of the day evince the influence of Shelley, 
who is imitated judiciously and without 
exaggeration or servility. Some of the longer 
dramatic scenes have extraordinary lapses 
into hathoa, hut the brief fragments ore 
often fanciful and poetical. Procter’s songs 
will ptobahl^y constitute the most abiding 
portion of his work. A few, such as ‘To a 


Plo wer,’ are exceedingly beautiful, and oth« 

have obtained -wide popularity through flif” 

simplo energy and tlie musical accomna^ 
ments by Ohcvnlier Neiikomm, who accTi 
ing to Ohorley, monopolised the ptoceefl 
His prose writings are always agieean; 
The most valuable are the essay on gh^i 
speare, whom he idolised, contributed to^ 
edition of the poet’s works in 18-13, andtls 
biography of Charles Lamb, simple andiiB. 
pretending, but irradiated by the light cf 
personal acquaint enee and Ihu glow of syu. 
pathy. ^ 

The following is a list of Procter’s woil.. 

I. ‘ Dramatic Scenes and other Poems ’1819 

12mo; new edit, ivith illustrations hy Mn 
Tenniel, 1867-8. 2. ‘ Marcion Oolonna an 
Italian tele, with three Dramatic Swnei 
and other poems,’ 1820, 8vo. 3. ‘ A ■‘S iwTm 
Story, with Diego do Montilla and otha 
poems,’ 1820, 12mo ; 3id edit. 1821. 4. ijn. 
randola : a tragedy ' (in five acts and ia 
verse), 1821, 8vo. 6. 'Poetical Work’ 
8 vola. 1822, 12mo. 6, ‘The Flood of 

Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and other 
poems,’ 1823, 8vo. 7. ‘ ElRgiea Poetioo, or 
the Portraits of Ihe British Posts! illiw- 
trated by notes biographical, critical, and 
pootioal,*^ 1824, 8vo. 8. ‘ English Songsand 
other smaller pooms,’ 1832, 1 2mo ; Sra edit, 
1861. 9. ‘ Life of Edmund Kuan,’ 1836, 8voj 
German translation, 1836, 8vo. 10, 'Esssya 
and Tales in Prose,’ 2 vols. Boston, 18^ 

II. ' Charles Lamb t a Momoir,’ 1866-8, 8\o. 
12. ‘ Autobiographical Fragment,’ ed. 0.P„ 
1877, 8vo [see below]. 

Ills editions include ‘ The 'Works of Bea 
Jonson, with Memoir’ (1838), ‘The'Woi, 
of Shakespeare, with Momoir and Essay on 
his Genius’ (1848; reissued 1863, 1867, and 
1876), ‘ Selections from Browning,’ in ooa- 
junotion with J, Forster (1868), and ‘Easaja 
of Elia, yyith a Memoir of Lamb’ (1879), 

Ills critical papers and his tales, oontti- 
bnted to annuals, were mostly comprised in 
the^ American edition of bis prose miscel- 
lanies, but have not been reprinted in Eng- 
land. 

[The pr'moipnl authority for Procter’s life h 
his own fragmentary autobiography, accomps- 
nied by rominisconous of eminoiit persons nliom 
he had Icnoim, and supplomented with additional 
particulars by* 0. P.^Oovontry Patmore), 1877. 
See also Hiss Martineau’s Biographic Sketebes; 
H. T. Ohorley’s Autobiography ; Madame Bri- 
loo’s 111 a Walled Garden ; J. T. Fields's Old Ac- 
gu.vintancBB, 1876; 8, 0, llaU's Beminiscencei; 
ii. 26-.6 ; E. P. Whipple in International jUsgs- 
zino, Tol, iv ; 8. T. Mayer in Gent. Mag.yol, 
xiii. now ear. ; Kdinbnrgh lloviow, vol. cxlyii ; 
Athonwiim, 10 Oct, 187'1 ; Aonilomy, 17 HhkIi 
1888.] B, 6. 
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PEOCTEB, EIOHAUD WRIGHT 
(1816-1881), author, son of Thomas Procter, 
was bom of poor parents in Paradise Vale, 
Salford, Lancashire, on 19 Dec. 1816. When 
rery young he bought books and sent poetical 
contributions to the local press. In due time 
bo set up in business for himself as a barber 
—the trade to which he had been appren- 
ticed— in Long-Millgate, Manchester. Part 
of the shop was used by him for a cheap dr- 
culating horary. In this dismal city street 
he remained to the end of his days. When 
his shyness was overcome, he was formd to 
be, like his books, full of geniality, curious 
information, and gentle humour. In 184i he 
was associated wifli Bamford, Prince, Roger- 
son, and other local poets in some interesting 
meetings held at an inn, afterwards styled 
the ‘ Poet’s Comer,’ and he contributed to 
a volume of verse entitled ‘The Festive 
Wreath,’ which was an outcome of these 
gatherings. He also had some pieces in the 
•City Muse,’ edited by William Reid, 1853. 
lie med at 133 Long-Millgate, Manchester, 
on 11 Sept. 1881, and was buried at St. 
Luke’s, Oneetham HiU. He married, in 
1840, Elisa Waddington, who predeceased 
him, and left five sons. 

He published : 1. ' Gems of Thought and 
Flowers of Fancy,’ 1866, 12mo ; a volume of 
poetical selections, of which the frst and 
lost pieces are by himself. S. ‘ The Barber’s 
Shop, with Illastrations by William Mor- 
ton, H856,8vo 5 containing admh'ably written 
sketches of the odd characters he met. A 
second edition incorporated much lore re- 
lating to hairdressing and to notable barbers, 
published, with a memoir by W. E. A, Axon, 
1883. 8 . ' Literary Beminiscences and Glean- 
ings, with Illustrations,’ 1860, 8 vo ; devoted 
chiefly to Lancashire poets. 4. ‘ Our Turf, 
our Stage, and our Bing,’ 1862, 8 va ; being 
historicm sketches of racing and sporting lim 
in Manchester. 6 . ' Manchester m IloUday 
Dress,’ 1866, 8 vo; notices of theatres and 
other amusements in Manehester, prior to 
1810. 6 . ' Memorials of Manchester Streets,’ 
1874, 6vo and 4to. 7. ' Memorials of Bygone 
Manchester, with Glimpses of the Environs,’ 
1880, 4to. 

[Aeon’s Memoir, above mentioned; Palatine 
Hole-Book,!. 166 (with portrait) ; Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Olim (article by£. A. Red- 
fern), 1884, p. 181 ; personal knowledge.) 

0. W. S. 

PR9OTOB, JOHN (1621 P-1684), divine 
and historian, a native of Somerset, was 
elected scholar of Corpus Ohristi, Oxford, in 
January 1686-7, and fellow of All Souls’ in 
1640, graduating B.A. on 20 Oct. 1640, and 
M.A, on 26 June 1644, lie was a strong 


Boman catholic. From 1663 to 1659 he was 
master of the school of Tunbridge, Kent, 
where Francis Thynne was among his pupils. 
Under Elizabeth bis religious views seem to 
have changed, and on 13 March 1678 lie 
was presented to the rectory of St. Andreev, 
Holborn. He died in the autumn of 1581 
{Nbwcourt, Hepert, i. 276, and n.) Ilis son 
Thomas is noticed separately. 

Proctor wrote: 1. ‘The Fall of the late 
Arrian [Arian],’ London, 1549, 8 vo, dedi- 
cated to ‘ the most virtuous lady [i.e. Prin- 
oessj Marie.’ 2. ‘TheHistorieoflVyates Re- 
bellion, with the order and manner of resisting 
the same . . .,’ London, 1654, black letter, 
8 vo, dedicated to Queen Mary (this is one 
of the authorities on which Holinshed bases 
this part of bis history, and it is described by 
Hearne as ‘ a book of great authorily ’). 
3. ‘ The Waie home to Christ ond Truth 
leadinge ftom Antichrist and Enour,’ 1656, 
dedicated to Queen Mary; reissued, without 
dedication, 1665 ; this is a tronslalion of 
‘Vincentii Lirinensis Liber de CatWicce 
fidei antiquitate.’ 

[Wood’s Abhrnni Ozon. i. 231, ,md Fasti, i. 
Ill, 121, ii. 10(1; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hih.; 
Lmsd. MS. 080, f. 144; Foster's Alumni; 
Hearne's Collect., ed. Dohle, iii. 88 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. : Actsof thePrivy Counoil, 1664-6 ; Strype’s 
Eccl. Mom. iir. i. 271 ! flughos-Hughos’s Regi- 
ster of Tunbridge School, p. 1.] W. A, S. 

PROOTOB, EICHAED ANTHONY 
(1837-1888), astronomer, was born in Chelsea 
on 23 March 1887, the fourth and youngest 
child of William Proctor, a solicitor in easy 
circumstances. His childhood, marked by 
ftail health and studious tastes, had barely 
passed when the death of his father, in 1810, 
left the family burdened with a protracted 
lawsuit. Placed as clerk in the London and 
Joint Stock Bonk in 1854, he was removed 
as soon as improved ciicumetances rendered 
a university education possible, and entered 
in 1866 the London Umversity, and a year 
later St. John’s College, Cambridge.^ Here 
he took a scholarship, read mathematics and 
tlioology, and sufficiently distinguished him- 
self as on athlete to be captain of the col- 
lege boating club. His mother’s death during 
his second university year was quickly fol- 
lowed by his Eoairiage to an Irish lady, 
whom he met when travelling with his sister. 
This event probably explained his compara- 
tive failure in his degree examination in 1860, 
when he disappointed expectation by ohtiun- 
ingonly the twenty-third wianglership. 

He next read for the bar, hut, after keeping 
some terms at the Temple, abondonedlaw 
for science, devoting himself in 1868 to the 

eii2 
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Btudy of astronomy and mathematics as a 
(hstraction from his overwhelming grief at 
the loss of his eldest child. He made his 
literary d6but in 1866 with an article on the 
' Colours of Houhle Stars ’ in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine)’ and published in the same year, 
at his own expense, his celebrated monograph 
on ‘ Saturn and his System.’ Eecognised im- 
mediately in the scientific world as the work 
of a writer of consummate ability, it yet 

S roved, in his own words, ‘ commercially a 
ismal failure.’ The reputation it won 
enabled him, nevertheless, to make literature 
his profession, when the failure, in 1866, of 
a New Zealand bank in which he was a con- 
siderable shareholder loft him entirely de- 
pendent on his own earnings. The news 
reached him simultaneously with a request 
from the editor of the ‘ Popular Science Ee- 
view’ for soma articles on the telescom 
‘From that day onwards (he wrote) lor 
five years I did not taka one day’s holi- 
day from the work which I found essential 
for my family’s maintenance.’ How irksome 
he found this unceasing drudgery may be 
gathered from his declaration that lie ‘would 
willingly hove turned to stone-hreaking or 
any ouer form of hard and honest, but un- 
scientific, labour, if a modest competence in 
any such direction had been offered him.’ 

The limited range of his fame was shown 
by the rejection 01 many of his articles, and 
by Anthony Trollope's request, before accept- 
ing one for the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine,’ of 
some evidence of his competence to treat 
a subject soientifically. Publishers were 
equally sceptical, and ouly the assistance of 
a friend enabled him to publish his ‘ Hand- 
book of the Stars ’ in 1806. It barely paid 
expenses; nor were its successors, ‘ Constella- 
tion Seasons ' ond ‘ Sun Views of the Earth,’ 
much more successful. They helped, how- 
ever to extend his reputation, and he was 
commissioned by Messrs. Hardwick to write, 
for a fee of 26/., the small volume, ‘ Half- 
hours with a Telescope,’ which, published 
in 1868, had beforo his death reached its 
twentieth edition. He taught mathematics 
for a time in a private military school at 
"Woolwich, and in 1878 went on a lecturing 
lour to America, resigning, in order to do so, 
an honorary secreti^ship to the Eoyol Astro- 
nomical Society. His success on we lectur- 
ing platform was from the first assured, and 
greatly increased his popularity. A second 
leotnrmg trip to America was foUowed, after 
the death of nis wife in 1879, by a more ex- 
tended tour to the Australasian colonies. 
Eeturning by the United States, he there 
married, m 1881, Mrs. Eohert J. Orawley, a 
widow with two children, and settled at St, 


Joseph, Missouri, her home. Inthot vewlT 
founded in London ‘Knowledge,’ a’^sciaf 
tific weekly periodical, which wasoonyS 
in 1886 into a monthly. He oontributadto 
the Eoyal Astronomical Society’s montUT 
notices articles on such abstruse problenB 
as the ‘ Construction of the Milky 
‘ The Diatrihution of Stars and Nebula ’ aij 
the ‘ Proper Motions of Stars.’ Hia 
on the coming ‘Transit of Venus,' in thesana 
journal, involved him in an aotimoiiioua 
controversy with the astronomer royal Sit 
George Airy, as to the time and plaw fo, 
observing the transit. Proctor’s views ulti- 
mately prevailed. 

In 1887 he transferred his household and 
observatory to Orange Lake, Florida, whence 
he woe summoned on business to England in 
September 1888. He reached New Tork 
satmring from an illness hastily pronounced 
to be yellow fever, then epidemic in Florida. 
He died in the Willard Parker Ilospital oii 
12 Sept. His malady was declared by ku 
friends to have been malarial hamortnagic 
fever. His widow and many children an- 
vived him. The alleged cause of his death 
gave prophetic signifloance to his articla on 
‘Plague and Pestilence,’ written a few days 
previously and published in the ‘New Tork 
Weekly Tribune.’ 

Among his mony gifts that of lucid expo- 
sition was the chief, and his main workwu 
that of popularising soience as a writer and 
leotui’er. Yet he was no mere exponent. The 
highest value attaches to his researches into 
the rotation periodofMars,andtohisdeinon- 
stratiou of the existence of a resistingmedium 
in the sun’s surroundings by its effect on the 
trajectory of the prominences. His grasp of 
hi^er mathematics was proved by hia trea- 
tise on the Cycloid, and his ability as a o^a- 
tial draughtsman by his charting 834,1% 
stars from Argelander’s ‘Survey of the 
Northern Heavons’ on an equal surface pro- 
jection. Many of hia works were illustrated 
with maps drawn by himself with admirsWe 
clearness and accuracy. Versatile as pro- 
found, he wrote iu ‘ Knowledge ’ on mb- 
cellaneonssubjectsunder several psendonyms, 
and was a proficient in chess, whist, and oa 
the pianoforte. His unfinished hook on the 
‘ New and Old Astronomy,’ designed to em- 
body the studies of his life, was completed 
by Arthur Oowper Eanyord [q. v.], and pub- 
lished in 1893. Of the fifty-seven hooks 
published by him, the principal, not aliea^ 
mentioned in the text, were ; 1. ‘ Other 
Worlds than our^’ 1870. 2. ‘Star Atlas,’ 

1870. 3. ‘Light Science for Leisure Home,’ 

1871. 4. ‘ The Sun,’ 1871. 6. ‘Elementary 
Astronomy/ 1871. 6, ' The Orbs around us,' 
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1872. 7. ‘Essays in Astronomy/ 1872. 
„ ‘Elementary Geography/ 1872. 9 ‘School 
/tins of Astronomy/ 1872. 10. ' The Ex- 
panse of Heaven/ 1873. 11. ‘The Moon/ 

1873. 13. ‘The Borderland of Science/ 
187 s’ 13. ‘ The Universe end the Ooming 
Transit/ 1874. 14. ‘ The Transit of Venus, 

1874. 16. ‘Oi® Place among Infinities/ 

1875! 16. ‘Myths andMarvelsoiAstronomy/ 
1877. 17. ‘ The Universe of Stars,’ 1878. 
18. ‘Plowera of the Sky/ 1879. 19. ‘The 
Poetry of Astronomy/ 1880. 20. ‘Easy 
Star Lessons,’ 1882. 21. ‘ Familiar Science 
Studies,’ 1882. 22. ‘Mysteries of Time and 
Space/ 1883. 23. ‘ The Great Pyramid/ 

1&3. 24. ‘The Universe of Suns,’ 1884. 
25. ‘The Seasons/ 1886. 26. ‘ How to Play 
■Whist/ 1886. 27. ‘ Other Suns than ours/ 
1887. 28. ‘Half-hours with the Stars/ 

1887. He also contributed the articles on 
astronomy to the ‘American Oyclopmdia,’ 
end to the ninth edition of the ‘Enoyclo- 
padia Britannica.' 

[jUemoirs and Obituaries in Monthly Notices, 
ilii. 164; Observatory, xi. 366 , Times, 14 Sept. 
1888; Knowledge, October 1838, p. 266; Apple- 
ton's Annual Cyolopsadia, liii. 707; Autobiogra- 
phicnl Notes, Now Science Eeview, April 1896.] 

E. M. 0. 

PBOOTOR, THOMAS (./?. 1678), poet, 
was the eon of John Proctor [o. v.l, first 
master of Tunbridge grammar school. Ho 
became free of the Stationers’ Company on 
17 Aug. 1684, having been apprenticed to 
John AUde (Aebhii, Traneonpt, ii. 692). 
He was editor or outhor of : 1. ‘A gorgious 
GaUeiy of gallant Inventions. , . . First 
framed and fashioned in sundiie formes by 
divers worthy Workemen of late dayes, 
and now joy'ned together and builded up 
by T. P./ London, 1678, 4to. This is the 
turd of the series of poetical misceUanies 
which began with Tottell’s m 1667. It 
is preceded by commendatory verses signed 
A.M. (Anthony Munday P), and by an ad- 
dress by ‘ Owen Boydon to the curious com- 
pany of Sycophontes.' The first poem of the 
‘ Gallery’ is signed by 0. B., and then all 
the poems ore unsigned till page 100 (Ool- 
j,i£R, Seven Ikpliah Poetical Miscellanies, 
ill,), where the heading occurs of ‘ Pretie 
Pamphlets by T. Proctor.’ The poem that 
foUowB is called ‘ Proctor’s Precepts,’ and in 
the remaining fifby-two pages the signature 
T. F. follows ten of the pieces. The longest 
poem in the volume is ‘ The History of Ima- 
mus and Thishie truely translated.’ It is 
imsimed, and perhaps mom an Italian ori- 
f^al, It may well have been in Sliake- 
speoce’s mind when he wrote the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Collier has conjeotuicd 


that Owen Boydon was the original editor 
of the anthology, hut died while it was in 
progress, leaving the work to Proctor. The 
book has been reprinted in Park's ‘Heli- 
conia/ 1816, vol. i., and in ‘ Three Collections 
of English Poetry of the Latter Part of the 
Sixteenth Centu^,’ London, 1678-9, edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis for the Roxhuvghe Club ; 
and in ‘ Seven English Poetical Miscellanies/ 
printed between 1657 and 1602, reraodaced 
under the care of J. Payne Collier, London, 
1877. 2. 'The Triumph of Triieth, mani- 
festing the Advancement of Vertue and the 
Overthrow of Vice. Hereunto is added 
“Otesars Triumph,” the “Gretians Con- 
quest,” and the “ Desert of Dives,”’ published 
by T. P., 4lo. These poems are not dated, 
and were perhaps printed for private circu- 
lation; Mr. W. 0, Ilazlitt assigns them to 
1586. They have been reprinted by J. Payne 
Collier in ‘ Hlustrations of Old English 
Literatm-e/ London, 1866, vol. ii. tract 8. 
3. 'Of the Knowledge and Oondiiot of 
Warres, two hookes, latelio -written and sett 
fqortho, proifitahle for sucho as delight in 
histories, or martiall afi'ayres, and necesserie 
for the present tyme/ 1678, 4to. This was 
licensed to Tottell (IIaziitt, Coll. 3rd ser. 
p. 205). 

It was probably another Thomas Proc- 
tor who was autnor of: 1. ‘A Profitable 
Worke to this 'Whole Kingdome ... by 
Tho. Procter, Esq"/ 1610, 4to (Brit. 
Mns.) 2. ' The Bight of Kings, conteyning 
a Defence of their Supremacy/ 1621, 4to. 
3. ‘The Bighteous Man’s Way . . .’1621, 
4to. 

JSbb tho iatrodiictioos and notas to the re- 
prints quoted above; Arber’s Transcript, ii. 
318, 328; Eazlitt’e Handbook and Collections, 
passim.] B. B, 

PBOOTOB, THOMAS (1763 -1794), his- 
torical painter and sculptor, was horn at 
Settle, Yorkehice, on 22 April 1763. His 
fkther, who was in humble circumstances, 
apprenticed him to a tobacconist in Man- 
chester, hut he afterwards came to London, 
and for a time found employment in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house. In 1777 he became 
a student of the Hoyal Academy. Inspired 
by the works of James Barry, he painted a 
large pictm'e of ‘Adam and Eve/ and in 
1780 began to exliibit, sending a porti'ait to 
the Boyal Academy, and another to the In- 
corporated Society of Artists. In 1782 he 
gained a premium at the Society of Arts, and 
a medal at the Royal Academy for drawing 
from the life, in 1783 a silver medal at the 
Boyal Academy for a model from the life, 
aud in 1784 the gold medal for historical 
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pointing, tlie subject being a scene from 
Shakespeare's ‘Tempest.’ lie then turned 
to modeling, and produced a statue of 
‘ Ixion,’ which was exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy in 1786, and was so highly praised 
^ Benjamin West that it was bought by 
^ Abraham Hume. He next modelled a 
group representing ‘ The Death of Diomedes, 
King of Thrace,’ which was greatly admired 
at the academy in 1786, but failed to moot 
with a purchaser. Bitterly disappointed, 
Proctor broke his work in pieces and aban- 
doned sculpture. He reverted to painting, 
but did not again exhibit until 1789, and 
then sent only a portrait ,■ but in 1700 ho 
contributed to the exhibition of the Society 
of Artists ‘ Coronis,’ a subject from Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ and to the Boy ol Academy 
‘ Elisha and the Son of the Shunammite,’ and 
* The Bestoration of Day after the FaU of 
Phaethon,’ a sketch. In 1701 he exhibited at 
the academy ‘ Hannah declines accompany- 
ing her Husband to the Yearly Sacriiice,’ 
and in 1792 two portraits and a group in 
plaster, ' Peirithous, tho Sou of Ixion, de- 
stroyed by Cerberus.’ Three portraits and 
‘The Final Separation of Jason and hlodea’ 
were his exhibited works in 1 793, and ‘Venus 
approaching the Island of Cyprus ’ in 1794. 
After 1700 Proctor had ox'bibited without 
giving an address, and his abode was un- 
Imown. West, tlien president of the Hoyal 
Academy, who had at an earlier date treated 
him with great kindness, discovered that he 
had been living in a miserable garret in 
Clare Market, and subsisting on bread and 
water. Ilis case was brought by West under 
the notice of the council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1793 it was resolved that he 
should be sent to Italy as tho travelling 
student, with a grant 01 601. for preliminary 
expenses. Unl^pily the generous help 
came too late. Before ho could leave Eng- 
land he was found dead in Ids bed, worn out 
by mental anguish end privation. He was 
buried in Hampstead churchyard on 13 July 
1794. 

Professor Westmacott, when lecturing to 
Ihe students at Ihe Royal Academy, exhi- 
bited the ‘ Ixion ’ and ' Peirithous ’ as ex- 
amples of the work of tmo genius. 

[Redgravo’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1886- 
188t, ii. 324 ; Sandby[s Hist, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, 1862, i. 261; Exhibition Gata- 
lognss of the Royal Academy, Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, and Free Society of Artists, 
1780-1784; datoof burial kindly communicated 
by the Rev. Sliorrard B, Burnaby, vio<ir of llnmp- 

■ttd] R.E.a. 


PROUD,JOSBPH(I746-1820),^ 
of the ‘ new church,’ was bom at BBacoBT 
field, Buekinghamsbire, on 22 Match I 74 . 5 ' 
His father, John Proud (d. 1784), was a 


general baptist minister at Beaconsfield and 
(from 1766) at Wisbech, CambridgeAi™ 
Proud began his ministry in 1767 os nMii, t|J 
to his father at Wisbech. About 1772 ht 
became minister of the general baptist ecu. 
gregalion at Knipton, Leicestershire, but 
moved in 1776 to the charge of the genetal 
baptist congregotion at Fleet, LincoSiiie 
Here be was ordained in 1780 ; his chapel wm 
enlarged in 1 782. He left Fleet in 1786 to 
prea(£ at a chapel built for him in that year 
in Ber Street, Norwich, by a surgeon named 
Hunt. The chapel and a minister's house 
were settled on him for life. 


His views at this time, os is shown by his 
‘Calvinism Exploded,’ were umversalist- 
but in 1788 be became acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and a visit (June 
1788) from Joseph Wbittingbam Sidmon of 
Kantwlcb, Chesliire, originiQly a methodist, 
led to his adhesion to the ‘now church,’ or 
‘uBAV Jerusalem olmreh,' recently organised 
by Robert Uindmarsh [q. v.] On i4 Feb. 
1789 bo baptised, by immersion, nine per- 
sons as members of the ‘new cWch‘,’he 
co-operated with its London leaders, und 
^vT 0 te, in three months, no less than three 
hundred original hymns for use in its wo> 
ship. In 1700 he ceded Ber Street chapel 
to tho general baptists, visited Birmingham 
(June 1700), where a ‘temple’ inNewhall 
Street was being built by a wealthy ine> 
chant, and agreed to become its minister. 
On 3 May 1701 ho was ordained in London 
OB a ‘ now church ’ minister by James ^d- 
marsh, and opened tho Birmingham ‘temple’ 
on 19 .Tune. Priestley, who was present at 
one of the opening services, immediately 
wrote a series of letters to its members, and 
made an appointment to rend them, before 
publication, to Proud and his friends oa 
16 July, an intention frustrated by tiie riots 
which broke out on the previous day. Ikond’s 
relations with Unitarians were friendlr. He 
preached in their chapel atWorwickin 1793. 

His career at Birmiughara promised well, 
but was suddenly out snort by the failure of 
his patron. Tho ‘ templo ’ was found to be 
hcaviW mortgaged, and Proud, who had 
placod his savings in his patron’s hands, lost 
everything. He received much sympathy 
and substantial help, among others item 
Spencer Madoii (1768-1830) [q. v.], then 
rector of St. Philip’s, Birmi^ham. A‘ temple’ 
was in course of erection in Peter Street, Man- 
chester, for William Cowherd [q. v.], ami 
Proud was invited to be his colleague, lie 
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opened the Manehestev ‘temple’ on 11 Aug. 
1793 but soon falling out -with Cowherd, 
^liomade a point of a vegetarian diet, he 
closed his Manchester ministry on 19 Jan. 
1794. He was invited to Bristol and Liver- 
pool hut returned to Birmingham, where a 
new' ‘temple,’ also in Newhall Street, was 
opened hy him on 30 March. Proud’s ser- 
vices now attracted large crowds. His friends 
were anxious to transier him to London. A 
< temple’ was liuilt for him in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden; he ordained his successor 
at Birmingham on 7 May 1797, and opened 
Hatton Garden ' temple on 30 July. 

Proud w'as now at the height of his popu- 
larity. His oratoij drew overflowing con- 
gregations; his voice had much charm, in 
spite of a provincial accent, and his manner 
was singularly impressive. He is described 
as wearing ' a purple silk vest, a golden 
girdle, and a white linen gown ’ CWmTE). 
In less than two years disputes arose betweon 
Proud's committee and the trustees of the 
‘temple’ about the rcutal of the building 
and about a liturgy. Proud preached his 
last sermon at Cross Street on 29 Sept. 1799, 
and removed on 6 Oct. to York Street Chapel, 
St. James's, which was taken on lease. John 
Flasman [q. v.] the sculptor, who had been 
a member of his committee, seceded from his 
congregation, owing to the dispute, which did 
not, however, affect Proud's general popu- 
larity. The lease of York Street chapel, re- 
newed in 1806, came to an end on 22 Sept. 
1813. Proud removed on 10 Oct. to a smaller 
building in LiMe Street, Leicester Square ; 
but his vigour was declining. In 1814 he 
returned to Birmingham, and again minis- 
tered in the Kewhall Street ‘ temple ’ till his 
retirement from regular duty at midsummer 
1821. In 1816-16 he undertook missionary 
journeys, in pursuance of the plan of a mis- 
sionary ministry adopted by the ‘general 
confermce ’ of the ‘ now church.’ 

He is said during the course of his life to 
have preached seven thousand times and 
written three thousand sermons. Hie per- 
sonal character was high ; he seems to have 
lacked geniality in private life, his manner 
•was reserved, but he showed much fortitude 
under many domestic trials. He died in a 
cottage of his own building at Handsworth, 
near Birmingham, on 3 Aug. 1826, and was 
buried in St. George’s ohummyard, Birming- 
ham. His funeral sermon was preached 
(20 Aug.) hy Edward Madeley, was 
first married on 3 Peh. 1769, and hy his first 
wife, who died in 1785, he had eleven children, 
two of whom survived him, On her death 
he marriod a widow, Susannah, who died on 
21 Nov. 1826, aged 76. | 


He published, besides many separate ser- 
mons: 1. ‘Calvinism Exploded,'^ &c., Nor- 
wich, 1780, 12mo ; two editions same year (a 
poem). 2. ‘.lehovah's Mercy,’ &c., 1789, 
8vo (a poem) ; several times reprinted. 
3. ‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ 1 790, 12mo ; 
enlarged 1791, 12mo ; 1708, 8vo (the book 
reached a sixth edition; 164 of his hymne 
are included in the 'new' church 'hymn-book 
of 1880). 4. ' A Candid . . . Eeply to . . . 
Dr. Priestley,’ &c., 1791, 8vo ; 1792, 8vo. 
6. ‘Twenty Sermons,’ &o., Birmingham, 
1792, 8vo. 6. ‘ On the Lord’s Prayer,’ &o., 
1803, 12mo. 7. 'Fifteen Discourses,’ &c., 
1804,8vo. 8. ‘TheUnitarianDoctrine ...Re- 
futed,' &c., 1806, 8vo (against Thomas Bel- 
sham |h. V.]) 9, ' Lectures on the Fonda- 
mental Doctrines of Christianity,’ &o,, 1806, 
8vo ; a second course, 1810, 8vo (includes 
poetical pieces). 10. ‘Six Discourbos to 
Youi^ Persons,’ &c., 1810, 12mo. 11. ‘Hymns 
and Sonc^ for Children,’ &c., 1810, 12mo. 

12. ‘ Calvimsm without Modem Refine- 
ments,’ &c., 1812, 12mo (a poem, anon.) 

13. ‘ The Divinely Inspired Names of . , . 
Clu-ist,’ &o., 1817, }2mo. 14. ‘The Aged 
Minister’s Last Legacy,’ See,, Birmingham, 
1818, 12mo. ; 2nd edition, abridged, with 
memoir by E. Madeley, 1864, 8vo. In 1799- 
1800 he was one of the editors of the ' Aurora,’ 
a ‘ new church ' monthly. 

[Memoir by Madeley, 1854; Wood’a Hist, of 
General Baptiets, 1647, pp. 185, 205, 208; 
White’s Swedenboig, 1867, u. SOSseq. ; JnUan’s 
Dietionsiyof Hymnology, 1892, pp. llOoseq, ; 
Butt's Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, li, 91.] 

A. G. 

PBOUT,PAriii!K(1804-1860), humourist, 
[See Mahokt, Fiwncib SrLVBSiuE.] 

PKOHT, JOHN (1810-1894), agricul- 
turist, born 1 Oct, 1810 at South Pether- 
win, near Launceston, Cornwall, was the 
son of 'WiUiam Prout, farmer, who had mar- 
ried, in 1808, his cousin, Tomaziu Prout, 
John was educated at a school in Launces- 
ton, and brought up to farmiug under his 
father ; but, masatiafied with the position of 
a tenant-farmer on theamaRholdmgs of his 
native land and with the antiquated restric- 
tions of land tenure, ho emigrated to Canada 
and purchased land at Pickering, Ontario, 
which he farmed from 1832 to 1842, He 
then retmued to England, and joined his 
uncle, Thomas Prout, in his business at 
229 Strand, London. On the death of his 
undo, Prout carried on the business. In 
1861 he bought Blo-unt’s farm, Sawbridge- 
worth, Hertfordshire, which he cultivated till 
June 1894, 

Prout had married, about 1811, Sophia (d, 
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1803), niece of Colonel Thomson of Aiken- 
shaw, Toronto. He died -when residing with 
his married daughter at Wimbish Vicarage, 
Saffron Walden, Essex, on 7 Deo. 1894. 

To Prout is due the credit of teaching a 
practical lesson in scientific forming by his 
thirty-three years’ successful cultivation of 
Blount’e farm, and his experience has been 
of great value to agriculturists in this and 
other countries. Pus system was based on 
his Canadian experience and his study of Sir 
John Lawes’s experimental plots atBotham- 
stead. He demonstrated that successive 
crops of cereals could be raised on heavy 
clay-land if drained •well and deeply ploughed, 
and dressed with properly prepared chemical 
manures. 

In 1881 he published a report of his 
methods, entitled ‘Profitable Clay Farming 
under a just System of Tenant Bight ; ’ this 
was translated into French and German. 

[Cable, August 1803, p. 313, irith portrait; 
Times, 11 Dec. 1804 ; Field, 15 Dec. 1804; 
Agricultural Gazette, 10 Dec. 1804; Herts and 
Essex Observer, IS Dec. 1804 ; information 
kindly supplied by his son, W. A. Prout.] 

B. B. W. 

PROUT, JOHN SKINNER (1806-1876), 
watercolour painter, the nephew of Samuel 
Prout [q. V.], was born at Prpnouth in 1806. 
He was chiefly self-taught. In 1838 he pub- 
lished ' Antiquities of Chester ’ and ‘ Castles 
and Abbeys of Monmouthshire.’ After some 
time spent in Australia he took up his resi- 
dence in Bristol, and associated with a little 
coterie of Bristol artists, which comprised 
Samuel Jackson, William James Muller, 
James Baker Pyne, H. Britlan Willie, George 
and Alfred Fripp, and others. Some of his 
Bristol drawings were republished in 1893 
with letterpress description, under the title, 
‘Picturesque Antiquities of Bristol.’ Prout 
afterwards came to Loudon, and became a 
member of the Institute of Painters inWnter- 
colours^ and a constant contributor to their 
exhibitions. He died in London on 29 Aug. 
1876. There are several of his drawings at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

[Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Armstrong) ; 
Bogot's ' Old Watercolour ’ Society ; Cat, of 
Wateroolours in South Kensington Museum.] 

0. M. 

PROUT, SAMUEL (1783-1862), water- 
colour painter, was horn at Plymouth on 
17 Sept. 1783. When about four or five 
years old he had a sunstroke, which had last- 
ing _ consequences on his health. Always 
subject to violent pains in tbehead, he never 
passed a week without being confined to his 
room or bed for one or two days, ‘ till after 


thirty years of marriage,’ At his first school 
and afterwards at Plymouth grammar school 
then under the Rev. J. Bidlake, he foW 
masters who enco uraged his early procUrities 
to art, and at the latter he formed acqusmt. 
once with Benjamin Robert Hayden [q, v.i 
two years his junior, with whom he 
the wreck of the Dutton, a large East India- 
man, which was cast ashore under the citadel 
on 26 Jan. 1796. Both boys were gieatlv 
impressed by the scene, and made it the eat 
ject of their first pictures ; and the effect on 
Prout is to be traced in his drawings for s 
great many years, e.y. ‘Wreck of nn Indij. 
man in Plymouth Sound ’ (1811); ‘ A Maa- 
of-war ashore ’ (1821) ; ‘ An Indiaman dis- 
masted ’(1824). When in the rending-room 
kept byllaydon’e father, he became acqusiated 
with John Britton, then in want of mmngi 
to illustrate his ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales.’ Britton took him for a walkingtoat 
in Cornwall ; but the result was failure, as 
his sketches were not good enough to en- 
grave. They parted good friends, and Piont 
took lessons in perspective, and worked ec 
sedulously that a portfolio of drawings whid 
he sent to Britton in 1802 secured him 
attention. He then went to London, and in 
1808 he exhibited, at the Royal Academy, a 
drawing of ‘Bennet’s Cottage on thelhmai.’ 
His aduesB is given in the ‘Catalogae' as 
10 Water Streel, Bridewell Precinct; bat 
the next year it is changed to 21 Wildemoss 
Row, Goswell Street, where he lived with 
Britton for about two years, and ivas em- 
ployed in making copies of drawings hy 
Cozens, Turner, Giriiu, and others of the 
best draughtsmen. During this time he also 
made drawings in Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
and Wiltshire, some of which were engra'ved 
ill ' Beautiee of England and Wales ’ and 
others in 'Architectural Antiquities,’ and in 
1804 he formed an intimacy with David Cox 
(1783-1869) [q. v.] lie exhibited scenes in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, and Wilt- 
shire in 1804 and 1806; hut in the latter 
year he was obliged to return to Devonshire 
on account of ill-health. He still contri- 
buted to the ‘ Beauties ' and other topographi- 
cal works, and sold his drawings through 
Polser of Westminster Bridge Road, Pslaer 
paid him 6s. a drawing, and lie sold others at 

f rices varying from 3s. a piece to 61 . a dozen, 
[e did not exhibit again till 1808, when ha 
was residing at 86 Poland Street. In this 
and the two foUowing years he sent four 
drawings in Devonshire ond Cornwall to the 
Royal Academy. In 1810 he became amem- 
her of the Associated Artists (or Painters) in 
Water-colour, ond in 1811, and for many 
years afterwords, his address was 4 Brixton 
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Place, SlookwcU. He exhibited at the Asso- 
ciated Artists in 1810-13, the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours in 1811-12, the 
Eoyal Academy in 1812-14, at the Bond 
Street exhibitions in 1814-lA and at the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water-colours 
in 1816-20. Jffis drawings of this period 
thow that he had been as far south as the 
Isle of Wight, and to the north as far as 
Barham, JedWgh, and Kelso. He added 
to his income by giving drawing lessons, and 
by circulating designs as ‘copies for be- 
ginners.’ 

Besides the engravings from his drawings 
which appeared in the ‘Beauties of England 
and Wales' (23 plates, 1808-18), the ‘Anti- 
quarian TopoOTaphical Oabinet/ ‘Belies of 
Antiquity’ (W. Olarko of New Bond Street, 
1810-11), and other works of the kind, a 
series of educational books was published 
by E. Ackermann, 101 Strand, with designs 
etched on soft ground or in aquatint by 
Ikout. Among these were ‘ Budiments of 
Landscape, witn Progressive Studies,’ 1818; 
' Prout’s Village Scenery,' 1813, plates 
coloured; ‘A New Drawing-hook for the 
Use of Beginners ; ’ ‘ Studies of Boats and 
Coast Scenery ; ’ ‘ A Series of Easy Lessons 
in Landscape-drawing,’ 1820 ; ‘A N ew Draw- 
ing-hook in the Manner of Chalk,’ 1821 ; ‘A 
Series of Views of Eural Cottages in the 
North of England,’ 1821. Ackermann also 
puhlisbed a number of detached etchings by 
Prout of marine, architectural, and rurcu 
subjects, mostly boat studies, and a number 
of drawing and model hooks too numerous 
to mention. The ‘ Budiments ' (1818) and 
the ‘Series of Easy Lessons’ (1820) also cou- 
toined some pages of sound and simple in- 
struction to students. The plates of the 
latter showed the process from chalk to 
finished colours. 

Down to this time Prout hod made no 
special mark as an artist, and his subjects 
had been mainly confined to simple shore 
and rustic scenes ; hut in 1818 or 1819 he 
aid his first visit to the continent, which 
ad for mai^ years been closed to artists by 
the wars. He went from Havre to Bouen, 
and brought hack sketches of the old pic- 
turesque architecture of Normandy, some of 
which were utilised for his contrihutions to 
the Water-colour Society’s exhibition in 
1819, He had now found his true vocation. 
In those old streets of gabled houses, paved 
with cobble stones, in the markelnplaces 
crowded with q^uaint costumes, in cathedral 
and church with crumbled masonry and 
time-worn sculpture, he found an inex- 
haustible field of the picturesque. Though 
he was not the first to discover it, for Henry 


Edridge [q. v.] had been before him, he soon 
made it his own. His broad and effective 
treatment of light and shade, his broken 
touch with chalk or reed-pen, so valuable in 
suggesting atmosphere and rendering the 
picturesqaenesB of decay, helped greariy to 
his success. He had also a fine sense of 
scale, which enabled him to give the true 
value to the bulk and height of the buildings 
ha drew. Neither as a draughtsman nor as a 
colourist did he belong to the first rank, hut 
he_ drew surely and efiTectively, and he was 
skiUul in the ariangementof his tintsand in 
enlivening the general tone with sparkling 
touches m local colour. It was a maxim 
with him that an artist painted in colour, 
but thought in chiaroscuro. His figures in- 
dividually were poor, but he Imew how to 
group them naturally and to introduce them 
with effect. They admirably perform their 
function of aiding the composition and filling 
it with life, and no one has preserved for us 
so fully the aspect of continental streets in 
the early part of the century before modern 
architecture and modem costume had seri- 
ously impaired their picturesque charm. The 
withdrawal of members from the old society 
in 1820, when they again decided to exclude 
nil pictures from their exhibitions, would 
have been still more serious than it was hut 
for the eflbrts of a few men, of whom Front 
was one. In 1821 Front showed nineteen 
drawings, and in 1822 half the collection was 
supplied by four artists — Prout, Fielding, 
B^son, and Barrett. This and next year 
his drawings showed that he had been to 
Belgium and the Bhenish Provinces, and in 
1824 he exhibited some large and boldly 
slcetched scenes in Bavaria. Except that he 
in 1824 included Italy in his wanderings, 
there is little to add to the history of this 
artistic progress. He remained till his death 
the most popular painter of continental 
streets, and one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Water-colour Society. To its 
exhibitione (1816-32) he contributed 647 
works in all — thirty-six as an exhibitor, 
and 611 as a member. 

In 1886 Front moved from Brixton Place 
to 2 Bedford Place, Claphom Rise ; hut in 
the following year he had a pulmonary at- 
tack, and went to Hastings, w&re he resided 
for several years, in a depressed state of 
health and spirits, mournmg his absence 
from ‘dearest and sweetest London.’ From 
1840 he was well enough to go to town in 
the summer, when he took up his quarters 
atS9ToiTington Squara At the end of 1846 
he came to 6 De Grespigny Terrace, Denmark 
Hill, Onmberwel],wher6])elivedtillhi8 death. 
He was now a near neighhom* of his friend, 
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Mr. John Huskln, 'who has written of him lectures on this subject at his house in 
and his works with intiinato sympathy and don to a small audience, which incLuded Sit 
inimitahle charm. Even now, notwithstand- Astley Paston Cooper [q. v.] Of phytio. 
ing his reputation, he had to work hard for logical chemistry he was one of thepionMp 
his living. His prices were one, tliiee, or six and began in 181 3 to publish investigetiojs 
guineas, accordingto the size of the drawing; in this subject. In 181 6, in an anonjinoiB 
and when, five years later, he raised his prices memoir on the ‘ Relation between the ^lecifie 
(apparently for the second time), on the plea Gravities of Bodies in their Gaseous State 
that his health restricted his production, it and the "Weights of their Atoms,’ Pbhk; 
was only from throe and a half to four pointed out that there were grounds for le. 
guineas, and to ten for the larger size. Some lievingthat the atomic weights of all the ele. 
ofthese have since sold at prices ranging from ments ore exact multiples of either the atomic 
five hundred to a thousand guineas. His last weight of hydrogen or half that of hydro- 
visit to Normandy was in 1846, and ho re- gen ; end revivea the view that hydrogen 
turned from this in such a shattered state of corresponds to the Trp&rri OXi; of the ancient, 
health that he was obliged to withdraw from (Thomson, Annals qf Philosophy, 1815 vi. 
all society but that of his intimate friends. 321, 1816 vii. 111). He supported his vieir 
Ilia cheerfulness and his industry were, how- by the publication of a few not particularly 
ever, indomitable. Though unable to begin satisfactory experiments; hut he made many 
work before the middle of the day, ha would others. In 1831 he suggested that hydrogen 
continue it till late in the night. InlS62bo itself may be formed from ‘some body lower 
was seized with apoplexy, and he died at in the scale ’ (Letter quoted in DiiniEiri'ii 
GamherweU on 9 or 10 Feb. 1862. Atnmir Theory, 2nd edit. p. _47l). The view 

A great many of the drawings of his con- withrogard to the atomieweights isknownas 
tiueutal period were lithographed and pub- Pronl’s ‘hypothesis’ or ‘law.’ 
liahed in volumes, Amoim these wore ‘Fac- In 1816 Prout discovered thot the excre- 
similes of Skotches mac^ in France and munt of the hoo-constriclor contains 90 per 
Germany,' 1833 ; ‘ Interiors and Exteriors,’ cont._ of uric acid, a fact of considerable 
1834; ‘Sketches in France, Switzerland, and physiological importance, and in 1818 he 
Italy,’ 1839; and ‘Sketches at Home and prepared pure urea for the first time (Thoh- 
Abroad,’ 1844. He also published ‘ Bits for son, Annals, x. 362). On 11 March 1819 
Beginners ; ’ ‘ Hints on Light and Shade, Prout was elected F.R.?. on (he proposition 
Composition, &c.,’ 1838, republished 1848; of Alexander Marcet, William Hyde Wollae. 
‘ tout’s Microcosm ; ’ and an ‘ Elementary ton [q, v.], and others. In 1820 he vorota 
Drawing^hook,’ Enm'avinga from his draw- that he had analysed ‘almost every distinct 
iugs are scattered in Pye’s pocket-hook series, and 'well-defined substance’ to he found in 
the 'Landscape Annual,’ ‘Coutinental An- organised bodies. In 1821 he published bia 
nual ’ (1832), ‘Forget-nie-Not ’ (1826-34 and ‘Inquiry into . . . Qravol, Calonlus, and other 
1886-8), ‘ Koepsiute ’ (1830-2), ‘ Fisher’s Diseases of the Urinary Organs,’ which ho 
Drawing-room Scrap-hook ’ (1832-4), and recast in a third edition in 1840, under the 
other publications. title ‘ On . . . S( omach and Urinary Diseases;’ 

[Eoget's ‘ Old’ "Wator-eolour Soeioty; Ens- this -was republished in 1843 and 1848, The 
kin’s Notes on Prout and Hunt ; Art Journal, treatise, which is of value, is practical, end 
Moi'ch 1810 (Buskin) ; Mrs. Hnll’s Betrospect of contains little speculation (DA.irjDnNr). On 
a Long Life; Athenaeum, 14 Peh. 1852 ; Adker- 23 Dec. 1823 he announced his claasicol dis- 
manu’s Bepository ; Somerset House Gazette, ii. covery of the oxistenco in the stomach of fiee 
47 - 8 _; Mag. of Fine Arts, i. 121 - 2 ; Monkhousu’s hydrochloric acid, a moat important factor 
Earlier English Waler-cqlonr Paintois ; Bod- indigestion. Of his scientific papers, whihh 
grave’s Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Arm- mosUy deal with the chemistry of the blood 
strong).] 0. M, tjjg nrina^ the last appeared in 1839, 

PBOUT, WILLIAM (1786-1860), phy- and he henceforward devoted himself chiefly 
sician and chemist, was horn on 16 Jon. 1786 to medical work and practice. On 28 June 
at Horton, Gloucestershire, where his family 1829 he was admitted F.R.C.F, In 1881 he 
had been settled on their own property for delivered a coarse of Gulstonian lectures on 
some generations. His early education was the ‘Application of Chemistry to Physiology, 
neglected, hut he graduated M.D. at Edin- Pothology, and Practice,’ which were le- 
burgh on 24 June 1811 with a thesis on in- ported in the ‘ London Medical Gazette,' 
termittent fevers. He waaadmitledL.R.C.P. and led to a heatod controversy in the same 
on 22 Dec. 1812, and settled in London. Ho journal (vols. viii. and ix.) with Dr. Alov- 
had devoted himself from an early ago to ander Philip Wilson Philip [q. v.j (Muhk). 
chemistiy, and in 1813 dolivei-ed a course of In 1834 Pi'out piihlishod as a BricTgewater 
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treatise his ‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
tlie Function of Digestion considered with 
reference to Natural Theology’ (2nd edit. 
1834 • 8rd edit. 1846). The hook has little 
value’ from either a scientific or a theological 
noint of view. Front died on 0 April 1860, 
B Sackrille Street, Piccadilly, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. 

Some years before his death he became 
deaf, and abandoned society. A good por- 
trait of him by Hayes and a miniature (of 
which a copy was made by Heniy Phillips, 
ion., for the Eoyal College of Physicians) 
are in the possession of his family. 

While Front's work in physiological che- 
mistry and medicine is notable, it is as the 
inventor of ‘ Prout’s hypothesis,’ which has 
up till now remained a subject of discussion 
among chemists, that he is chiefly remem- 
bered. It was welcomed and supported by 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. (1773-1862) [q. v.J, 
but rejected by Berzelius, though not with- 
out hesitation ; by Edward Turner (1796- 
1837) [q. V.] ; and by Frederick Penny. Ee- 
vivea again by Dumas and Stas in 1830 and 
1840, and supported by Marignac, it was 
thought at one time to bo finally overthrown 
by the redeterminatiou of atomic weights by 
iflas, which was undertaken to test its validity 
between 1860 and 1866. Becently, however, 
it has again been brought forward by com- 

S etent (fiiemists, hut its validity is still un- 
stermined (MinrDni.im', Vrindples of Che- 
mittry, ii. 406). It has proved a powerful 
stimulus to the exact experimentu inves- 
tigation of atomic weights. 

The Royal Society’s catalogue enumerates 
thirty-four papers by Prout. 

[Front’s papers ; Hunk’s Coll, of Fhys. iii. 110, 
400 ; Cent. Mag, 1860, ii. 442 ; Sketch of Philo- 
sophical Character of Prout in Diiubeny’s Mis- 
c^Unies, ii. 123 ; Archives of Eoyal Society; 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 1818, vii. 17 ; 
DaubenysAtomicTheory,lstedit.p,e2, 2nd edit, 
p. 49 ; CEuvres Competes de J. S, Stas, Pref. pp. 
308, 41 9 and passim ; Liebig's Urganic Chemistry 
ofFhyuoIogy and Pathology, 1842, ot. 112, 130 ; 
Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, ii. 302 ; Becker's Ato- 
mic VVoight Determinations, 1830,pp. 139 etseq., 
andClarWsEecalculationof theAtomieWeights, 
1882, pp 281 et seq., both in tlie Smithsonian Col- 
lection ; MondoUef in Trans. Chem, Soc. 1889, p. 
643 ; Turner in Phil. Trans, 1833, pp. 623 et saq. ; 
Fenny, ti. 1839, pp. 13 etseq.] P. J. H. 

PBiOVAND, Loud (d, 1593), Scottish 
judge, [See Baiilid, William.] 

PEOWSE, WHLLIAM (1762 P-1826), 
rear-admiral, born in Devonshire, the son 
of parents in a humble station, was pro- 
bably bred from boyhood on board a trading 


vessel. From November 1771 to February 
1776 he was an able seaman on board the 
Dublin, gnardship in Ilamoaze ; and from 
November 1776 to August 1778, on board 
the Albion, one of the ships which sailed 
for North America in June 1778, under the 
command of Vice-admiral John Byron [q. v.l 
Early in 1778 Captain George Bowyer [q. v.J 
was appointed to the Albion, and on 31 Aug. 
he rated Prowse as a midshipman, in whum 
capacity, or later as master’s mate, he was 
present at the actions off Grenada on 6 July 
1779, and near Martinique on 17 April, 
16 and 19 May 1781 [see EoDsnr, Geobok 
BBYDU iis, Lobs]. He was paid off from 
the Albion on 21 Dec. 1781 ; on 17 Jan. 1782 
he passed his e.vaminatiou, being described 
in his certificate as 'more than twenty- 
seven;’ he waa quite three years more. He 
afterwards served in the Atlas and Cyclops, 
and on 6 Dec. 1782 was promoted to the rank 
of lieuLenont, He continued in the Cyclops 
on the coast of North America till Marw 
1784, after whidi, for several years, his ser- 
vice was intermittent, much of the time 
being probably spent in command of mer- 
cbaiit ships. During the armament of 1787 
he was for a couple of months in the Bellona 
with Bowyer, and in 1790 in the Barfleiir 
and Stately with Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Didder [q. v.J From August 1791 
to January 1793 he was in the Duke, carry- 
ing the flag of Lord Hood at Portsmouth ; 
in March 1793 he joined the Prince with 
Bowyer, now a vice-admiral, and Captain 
Outhbert (afterwards Lord) Oollingwood 
[q, whom in December he followed to 
the Harfleui, and with them took part in 
the action of 1 June 1794. From July 1794 
to October 1796 he was with Calder in the 
Theseue, and went out to tho Mediterranean 
with him in the Lively. From her he joined 
the Victory, carrying the flag of Sir Jomi Jer- 
vis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.], 
with whom Oalder was captain of the fleet. 
On 20 Oct. 1706 Prowse was promoted to the 
conunoud of the Raven, in which he was 
present in the action off Cape St. Vincent 
on 14 Feb. 1707. On 6 March he was posted 
by Jarvis to the command of the Salvador 
dU Mundo, one of the prizes, which he paid 
off in the following November. 

From August 1800 to April 1802 he was 
fli^-captain to Calder in the Prince of 
'Wues, and in August 1802 commissioned 
the Sirius frigate, for the next three years 
attached to the fleet off Brest and in the 
Bay of Biscay, and especially during 1804 
and 1806 with Oalder off Rochefort and 
Ferrol. In the action off Cape Finisterre 
on 22 July 1806, the Siriua had more than 
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a frigate’s share, -with the loss of two MlloA 
and three woouded. She afterwards, with 
Colder, joined the fleet OS’ Cadiz, and, re- 
maining there on Oalder's return to Eng- 
land, was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Sirius continued in the Mediterranean 
under Oollingwood’s command, and on 
17 A.pril 1806 attached a flotilla of French 
armed vessels neat Oivita Vecohia, captur- 
ing the corvette Bei'gere, after a resistance 
which enabled the smaller vessels to escape 
and inflicted on the Sirius a loss of nine 
killed and twenty wounded (jAuns, Naval 
Sistory, iv. 142). For his conduct on this 
occasion the Patriotic Fund voted Prowse 
a sword of the value of 1001. The Sirius 
was paid off in May 1808 ; and from March 
1810 to December 1813 Prowso commanded 
the Theseus in the North Sea. He had no 
further service afloat; but on 4 June 1816 
was nominated a C.B. ; was made colonel of 
marines on 12 Aug. 1819 ; rear-admiral on 
19 July 1821, aud died on 23 March 1826, 
aged 74 (6fe»f. Mag. 1826, i. 40). 

[Ealfa’a Nav. Biogr. iv. 112; Morabuira Hoy. 
Nav. Bioer. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 779; Service-book 
in the Public Becord Office.] J. K. L. 

PROWSE, WILLIAM JEFFERY 
(1886-1870), humourist, boni at Torquay on 
6 May 1836, was the son of Isaac Prowse, 
by his wife Marianne Jeffery, a lady who had 
known Keats aud published a volume of 
poems. On the death of his father in 1844, 
William was taken charge of by an uncle, 
John Sparke Prowse, a notary public and 
shiphroker, of Greenwich. At Greenwich he 
attended the school of N. Wanostrooht [q. v.], 
a well-known writer on cricket under the 
])seadonym of Felix, who inspired Prowso 
with his own enthusiasm for the game. 
Prowse was from youth deeply interested in 
all forms of sport and was devoted to the sea. 
Before he was twenty ho developed a re- 
markable talent for humorous verse, and soon 
drifted into the profession of journalism. 
About 1866 ho ohtaiued an engagement on 
the ‘Aylesbury News,’ ond iu subsequent 
years contributed tales, descriptive articles, 
or verses to ‘Olinmbors’s Journal,’ the ‘Lady’s 
Oompaniou,’ the ‘National Magazine,’ and 
the ‘ Porcupine.’ In 1801 he was appointed 
a leader-writer on the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
and iu that capacity mainly occupied him- 
self with sporting topics. When in 1806, 
his friend, Tom Hood the younger, be- 
came editor of ‘Fun,’ Prowse contributed 
each week, under tlie signature of ‘ Nicho- 
las,’ a rambling article on horse -racing, 
into which he introduced much goon- 
humoured satire on other subjects. In 18G6 


his health began to fail, consumption di. 
dared itself, and after passina the winto^ j 
1807, 1868, and 1869 at CimlSz, nearS, 
died there on Easter Sunday 1870 ; ho 
buried in theprotestant cemetery. 

As a verse-writer Prowse had mueh „f 
the wit and facility of Praed. His parodies 
were exceptionally successful, one of theta 
dealing with Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner' 
The merences to his declining health ij 
his latest efforts lend them a genuine patbs 
which is well illustrated in Ms ‘My lost old 
Ago, by a young Invalid’ (mitten in IB© 
and reprinted in Looker’s ‘Lyra Elemn. 
tiamm.’) His best comic ijieoe was the^ity 
of Prague,’ a vindication of hohemianisin 
with an attractively rlwmod refrain. ’ 

Prowse was one of the six authors oi 
‘England's Workshops,’ 1864, and contri- 
buted stories to ‘ A Bunch of Keys,’ 18© 
and ‘Ratos and Taxes,’ 1806 (Christmas 
volumes edited by Tom Ilood). His oontri- 
hntions to ‘Fun were collected in 1870 as 
‘ Nicholas’s Notes and Sporting Prophecies 
with some miscellaneous poems.’ A portrsit 
and a memoir by Hood are prefixed, 

[Memoir prefixed to Nicholas’s Notes, ISbl- 
Prowse’a ■writings.] S. L, ’ 


PRUJEAN, SiB FRANCIS, M,D. (1898- 
1666), physician, whoso name was often 
spelt Pridgooii, son of Francis Prujean, rector 
oiBoothby, Lincolnshiro, was bom at Bun 
St. Edmunds in 1 693, and educated in bn 
lather. He entered as a sizar at Caius CoUege, 
Cambridge, on 23 March 161 0, and graduated 
M.B. in 1617, and M.D. iu 1625. He became 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London on 22 Dec. 1621^ and was riected a 
feUow in 1626. nox)racti8ed in Lincohi^re 
till 1638, and then sottlod in London, la 
1639 he was elected a censor at the Oollega 
of Physicians, and again &om 1642 to 1647. 
Ho was registrar from 1641 to 1647, and pre- 
sident from 1660 to 1664, in the last of ■which 
years he was chosen, on the special recom- 
mendation of William Harvey, M.D. [q. v.], 
who declined the office. He was treasurer 
from 1066 to 1603. lie had a large practice, 
and was knighted 1^ Charles II on 1 April 
1661. When Queen Cathoriue had typhus 
fever in October 1603, he attended her, and 
her recovery was attributed to a cordial pre- 
scribed bp him (Pbpts, Diary), Evdyn de- 
scribes {%b, 9 Aug. 1661) his laboratory and 
collection of pictures, and mentions that he 
plajed on the polythore. lie was married 
t wioe : first to Margaret Leggat t (d . 1061), and 
Buoondly, on 13 Fob. 1664,_ to Margaret, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Fleming, and daughto 
of Edward, lord Gorges, ‘By his first wife 
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be bed an only son, Thomas Prujeon, who 
Braduated il.D. at Cambridge in 1649. He 
died on '23 June 1666, and was buried at 
Hornchurch, Essex. Dr. Baldwin Harney 
the younger [q. v.] composed a Latin epitaph 
for him, in obedience to a clause in his will. 
His portrait was painted by Streater, and is 
in the College of Physicians, having been 
purchased by that society in 1878 from Miss 
^ujean, his last surviving descendant. He 
lived by the Old Bailey, and the place of his 
residence was named after him Prujean 
Square {Notes uni Queries, 8th ser. vol. v. 
passim). 

[Mnak’s Coll, of Phys. i. 186 ; Pepya's Diar^ 
ad. Braybrooke, vol. ii. 6th edit. ; Chesters 
Westminster Abbey Beg.] N. M. 

PRTOE. [See also Pbiob, Prts, and 
Pbisb.] 

PBTOB, GEOEGE(l 799-1868), historian 
of Bristol, born 2 Oct. 1799, was for the most 
part self-educated. lie was at first engaged 
m a school, but subsequently became an ac- 
countant at Bristol. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of archteology, and was regarded 
as an authority on the early history of Bris- 
tol. In April 1866 he obtained the city 
Ubrarianship there. It was chiefly through 
his exertions that the valuable collection 
of local literature iu the library was brought 
together. He died on 16 Marcm 1868. His 
portrait hangs in the reference room of the 
liee Library at Bristol. 

Fiyce was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquariee on SO April 1867. To ‘ Archiso- 
logia^ (xxxT. 279) he contributed a paper 
< On the Church of St. MoryHedoliffe, BristoL’ 
His chief work, entitled ‘ Popular History 
of Bristol,’ 8vo, Bristol, 1861, is marred by 
many absurd theories. Besides articles in 
local papers, he also wi'ote; 1. ‘Hotes on 
the Ecolesiastical and Monumental Ajchi- 
tecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in 
Bristol,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 2. ‘ Memorials 
of the Ganynges’ Family and their Times, 
with inedited Memoranda relating to Chat- 
terton,’ large 8vo, Bristol, 1864. 8. ‘ "West- 
bury College, Bedcliffe Church, and Chat- 
terton,’ undated^nt published between 1854 
and 1868. 4, ’Fact verms Fiction: a De- 
scent among Writers on Bristol History and 
Biography," 12mo, Bristol, 1868, 

[Information from E. B. Norris Mathews, esq., 
oity librarian, Bristol; Daily Bristol Times, 
18 March 1868; Bristol Daily Post, 17 March 
1868 ; Bristol Mercury, 21 March 1868.] G-. G. 

PBYOE, WILLIAM (1726 P-1790), an- 
tiquary, horn about 1726, was said to be de- 
scended ftom Sir John Pjwce of Newtown 
Hall, Montgometysbire, who was created a 


baronet in 1688, and whose family in direct 
line and title became extinct in 1791, He 
prided himself on kinship with the Cornish 
family of Borlase. BQ.S father was Dr. Samuel 
Pryce of Bedruth in Cornwall. Philip Web- 
ber of Falmouth was ' the indulgent father 
and protector of his orphan state during a 
long minority,’ He olaima to have ‘ dissected 
under the instructions of the accurate Dr. 
Hunter’ (Mineralogia Oomud. p. 67), and 
from about 1760 he practised as a surgeon 
and apothecary at Bedruth, He owned ' a 
small part’ in the copper mine of Dolcoath 
in Cornwall, For ten years he was similarly 
interested in the adjoining mine of Ped- 
nandrea, which was worked for both tin and 
copper (ib. p. ISO), Soon after the publica- 
tion of his volume on mineralogy he ‘ become 
M.D. by diploma’ (PotWHSLE, Corrmall, v, 
119-21), and on 26 June 1788 he was elected 
F.S. A. He was buried at Bedruth on 20 Dec. 
1790, Hie portrait, a very good likeness, was 
painted by Clifford and engraved Basiie ; 
a print is prefixed to the ‘ Mineralogia Cornu- 
biensis.’ He married Miss Mitchml of Bed- 
ruth, and left two sons, William Pryco and 
Samuel Vincent Pryce, both of whom were 
surgeons at Bedruth. 

Pryce published liis chief work, the 
‘Mineralogia Oornubiensis,’ in 1778. It 
was the result of careful study of the mining 
world of OomwoU, and is still of value, both 
for historical purposes and for practical 
mining. 

Fiyce's second volume, the ' Archeologia 
Comu-Britannica,’ was published in 1790. 
The value of the work depended main^ on 
the vocabulary of slx^-four leaves and the 
Cornish grammar. Much of the matter was 
taken wholesale from the collections of 
Thomas Tonkin and William Gwavas; and 
Prbee L. L. Bonaparte, who owned the 
original manuscript, accused Pryce of having 
diamgenuoualy published the treatise as his 
own. But the preface records Piyce’a obli- 
gations to both of these antiquaries, 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Coinub. i. 20, 
180, ii. 636-0, 768 ; Folwhele’s Cornwall, v, 
110-21 ; Boose’s Collect. Coxnub. pp.770, 1312; 
Heuwood’s Address to Bcwal Instit. Cornwall, 
18 May 1860, p. 10 ; Medical Beg. 1779. pp. 
68-9 ; Latter from Pryce to Emanuel Da Costa 
(Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 28611) in the "WestBrn 
Actiqnaiy (iv. 192),] W. P. 0. 

PBTDTDD sr BTOBAN (i.e, ‘The 
Little Poet’) (1200-1270 F), Welsh bard, was 
of Dehouhorth, i.e. South Wales. The title 
xmder which his poems have been handed 
down is a bardic nickname, and his real 
name and parentage are unknown. Twenty- 
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one of Lis compositions aro printed in tLe 
' Myvyrian ArcLaiology ’ (duel edit. pp. 25fi- 
266), among tLem being versos to Bbys 
leuanc ap Gmflydd (d, 1220), to Rhys Qryg 
{d. 1234), to Morgan ap Rhys (d. 1251), 
and to IRavedudd ab Owain (d. 12G5), all 
members of the princely family of South 
Wales. He also sang to Owain Goch, 
brother of Llywelyn nb Jorwerth and prineo 
of part of North Wales from 1240 to 1256. 
The moat marhed charnolevistio of the ‘Little 
Poet's ’ verse is his fondness for assonance. 

[Myvyrian Arebaioiogyj Stophons's Litora- 
UiTfl of the Kymry.] J. R. L. 

PRYDYDD T MOOH (Jl. 1160-1220), 
Welsh bard. [See Llywabch ah Lltw- 

BLTU.] 

PRYME, ABRAHAM db ia (1672- 
1704), antiquary, descendant of a Huguenot 
family ■which migrated from Ypres in Flan- 
ders in 1628-9, and lost mu^ money in 
draining the peat fans in the levels of Ilat- 
fleld Chase, I'^orhshire, was born at Hatfield 
on 16 Jan. 1671-2. He was eldest son of 
Matthias or Matthew de la Piyme (1646- 
1694), who married, at Sandton chapel on 
3 April 1070, Sarah, daughter of Peter 
Smaque or Smacqne, a Huguenot from Paris. 
Ho was educated at Hatfield under the Rev. 
William Eratt, minister of tho parish, and 
began keeping a diary before he was twelve. 
On 2 May 1690 he was admitted pensioner 
at St. John’s CoUege, Gambridp, held a 
scholarship there from 7 Nov. 1090 to 6 Nov. 
169 1, and graduated B.A. in January 109S-4. 
He was then ordained deacon in the church 
of England, and on 29 June 1695 became 
curate of Broughton, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire. He was imbued with the love of natural 
history and antiquarian study, and contri- 
buted to volumes xxii. andxxiii. of the ‘Phi- 
losophical Transactions ’ eight papers on the 
counties of Lincoln and Yoric. With the 'view 
of -writing the history of Hatfield and its 
chase, he returned to his native place in 
November 1097, and dwelt there until Sep- 
tember 1698, when he took priest’s orders 
and accepted the post of curate and divinity 
reader at the church of Holy Trinity, Hull. 
Here ho constructed ‘a copious analytical 
index of all the ancient records of the cor- 
poration,’ and compiled a history whitdi has 
formed the basis of all subsequent works 
on the borough (Frost, Earhj Ilkiory of 
Hull, p. S). 

De la Iryme was possessed of a pod pro- 
pwty in Lincolnshire and at Hatfield, but 
his expensive tastes exhausted his income. 
Through the favour of Iho Dube of Devon- 
shire he was appointed, on 1 Bept. 1701, to 


tho vicarage of Tliorne, near Hatfield. 
visiting tho sick ho ‘ caught the new di- 
temper, a fover,’ and, after an illness of afew 
days, died on 12 or 13 June 1704, when lie 
was buried in Hatfield church. He 
elected F.R.S. on 18 March 1701-2. 

His diaiy, containing many interesting 
notes, was published as vol. liv. of the Hihlit 
cations of the Surtees Society, under the 
editorship of Charles J nckson, and with a bio- 
graphical preface by Charles de la Pryme 
his descendant. It belonged to Fi'ancl! 
Westhy Bagshawe of The Oaks, neat Shef- 
field, and was lent to the Rev, Joseph 
•Hunter, who made copious o-xtraots &om ft 
(now Addit. MS. 24476 Brit. Mus.) andenu 
bodied much of the matter in hu 'South 
Yorkshire.’ De la Pryme’s memoir ofTho- 
maBBushell[q. v.], ‘The Recluse of the Calf’ 
also the property of Mr. Bagshawe, \ru? 
]^rinted in the ‘ Manx Miscellanies,' vol. ii., 
formingvol. xxx. of the Manx SorieU 'Tians'I 
actions.’ Mr. Edward Peacock, F.8.A,,w!in 
possessed De la Prymo’s ‘ History of Win- 
torton’ in Lincolnshire, contributed it, with 
a biographical notice of the author, to the 
‘ Archteologio,’ xl. 225-41. His poem on the 
hermitage ot Lindholme is printed in PeeVa 
‘ Description of Bawtry,’ p. ill. 

Particulars of eleven manuscripts in hb 
possession, tlie last being ‘ Cuviosa de ee,’ 
possibly identical with his diary, are set out 
in Bernard’s ' Catalog! Monuseriptorum 
Anglice ot Ilibemipo ’ (1697), n. pt, i. p. 
264. Many of his manuscripts passed to 
John WavDiirton tho herald, then to Lori 
Bhelburne, and are now the Lonsdowne 
hiss. 889-97 and 972 at the British Mnsoum, 
Among them are his ' History of Hatfield 
and the Chose,’ and some of his collections 
on Hull, other portions of his memoranda 
on that town being in tho hands of Mr, E.S. 
Wilson of Melton, near Hull. He corre- 
mondedwith Thoreshy and Sir HansSloane. 
(of., for his letters, 'I’liOB'nsnr’s Correspm.' 
denoe, ii, 3-8 ; Arehceolouia, xl. 228-9 ; Wmw 
JifSS. Brit. Mns. 4066 and 4026; P&7. Tma, 
vols. xxii. and xxiii.) 

[Life pieflzoil to Snrtoos Soo. Publ. vol. liv,; 
Thorosby’s Diary, i, -107, 460 ; Coilosa's Hull 
Authors, pp. 70-82 ; Pack’s Bawtry, 82-4, lOS- 
107, Supplement, pp. 01*-07’'‘.l W. P. 0, 

PRYME, GEOROE (1781-1868), poli- 
tinal economist, born at Oottingbam, York* 
shire, on 4 Aug. 1781, was only child of 
Christopher Pryme of Hull, merohant [aeo 
Peyme, Abkabam eb la]. The name was 
originally spolt Priem or ffrem. Ilia mother 
was Alice, daughtor of George Dinsdals of 
Nappa Hall, Wonsbydale, After attending 
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wivate schools at Nottingham and Bunny, 
and the gi-nmmar school at Kingston-upou- 
HuU, kept by the Rev. Joseph hfilner [q. v.l, 
be read privately with John Dawson [q. v.] 
of Sedbergh. lie commenced residence at 
Trinity College in October 1799; was elected 
scholar on 26 April 1800, and obtained Sir 
■\VilIiam Browne’s medal for a Latin epi- 
iftam in 1801, and for a Greek ode in 1802. 
lie graduated B.A. in 1803, when he was 
sixth wrangler. In 1801 he obtained the 
prize offered by Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q. y.] 
for the best Greek ode on the subject ‘r<i/«rd4» 
(tur,'andthe first members’ prize for a Latin 
e^y on ‘ The Causes of the Decline and Fall 
of States.' In 1806 he again obtained this 
prize, with an essay on ' The Researches and 
Discoveries made by the French in Egypt 
during the Bspeditionof Napoleon there, ^and 
on 2 Oct. was elected fellow of his college. 
The number of prizes which he won gained 
for him the nickname of ‘ Prize Pryme.’ 

In October 1804 Pryme had taken chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. lie was called to the bar 
in 1808 (16 Nov.), and began to practise in 
London; but his health fo-oke down, and 
under medioal advice ha returned to Cam- 
bridge in October 1808. He obtained the 
Seatonian prize for a poem on the conquest 
of Canaan in 1800, and gradually, as his 
health improved, began to work as a pro- 
vincial barrister. In this capacity ‘ Coun- 
sellor Pr^e,’ as he was called, attained a 
considerable practice. In 1813 (August) he 
married Jane Townley, daughter of Thomas 
Thackeray, esq,, a surgeon in Cambridge, and 
took up ms residence in a house on the out- 
skirts of the town, called Barnwell Abbey. 

In 1816 'Ptjm.p began to lecture in the 
university on politico economy, a subject 
whitdi at that time bad not been recognised 
in any university as part of its regular studies. 
He obtained the sanction of the vice-ohan- 
ceUor, John Haye [q. v.j, master of Christ’s 
College, before advertising his course ; but 
the heads of coUeg es, who inewed innovations 
with suspicion, insisted thatthe lectures were 
not to be^ before twelve o’clock, lest tliev 
sliould interfere with collegelectures. Prymeb 
courses were well attended, and in 1828 
(27 May) he was recomaised as professor by 
grace of the senate. He continued to lecture 
till 18GS. 

Pryme, as soon as he became a Cambridge 
householder, controiy to the established 
custom of members of the university, inte- 
rested himself in the affairs of the town, lie 


became a paving commissioner, and, os a whig, 
was popular with the reforming party in the 
borough. The control of the freemen by the 
Duke of Rutland was distasteful oven to some 


of the tory party, and in 1820, in order to 
keep alive a spirit of independence, the duke's 
candidates for parliament were opposed by 
I’l^e and Mr. Adeane of Babraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire. They poUed respectively eighteen 
and sixteen votes. A similar attempt to open 
the borough in 1820 was equally unsuccessful. 
In 1832, however, after the Reform BiU, the 
nominees of the Duke of Rutland did not offer 
themselves for re-election, and Pryme headed 
the poll with 979 votes. His colleague was 
Thomas Spring Rice (afterwards Boron Mont- 
eagle) [q. v.] He retained the seat till the dis- 
solution of 1841, when he withdrew owing to 
ill-heolth. In the House of Commons Pryme 
was listened to with respectful attention, and 
was soon consulted by the government. In 
his first session he was a member of several 
committees, and was entrusted by Lord John 
Russell with the charge of a hiU to enable a 
sect called separatists to affirm. Intbesession 
of 1836 he took auactiveport in the discussion 
on the Tithe Commutation Act, and moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for the abolition 
of grand juries. This was negatived. 

Pryme had come forward as a university 
reformer on 4 Dec. 1838, by proposing graces 
for a syndicate to consider the propriety of 
abolishing subscription on graduation, and 
he had spoken in favour of a petition to the 
House of Commons having the some object 
on 24 March 1834. In 1836 he moved for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the state of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Lord J ohn Russell promised to 
bring the subject forward when success was 
probable, and ji’ryme'smotion was withdrawn. 
In the course of the session of 1839 he got 
the Metropolitan Police Act amended by 
the insertion of a clause prohibiting the 
opening of pnhlic-houses before 1 p.u. on 
Sundays. 

The five years following his retirement 
foom parliament in 1841 Pryme spent in 
Cambridge, lie coutinuedhis annual course 
of lecture.s, practised to some extent as a ban* 
rister on the Norfolk circuit, and interested 
himself in the Norfolk estuary scheme and 
other local improvements. In 1847 he re- 
moved to Wistow in Huntingdonshire, where 
ha had bought a considerable estate. Thence- 
forth his interests were in the main those of 
his own neighbourhood, hut he continued to 
visit Oamhridgd and to promote'his favourite 
study. In 1863 (29 Oct.) he had the satis- 
faction of learning that the senate had de- 
cided to continue the professorship of poli- 
tical economy, with a salary of 3001. On 
the same day he tendered his resignation. 
He died on 2 Dec. 1868. By his will he 
bequeathed his books and pamphlets on poll- 
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tical economy to the university of Cambridge 
for the use of the professor. 

Pry me puhlished the following : 1, 'Poe- 
matia numismatihus annuls diguata a.v. 
1801-1803.’ 3. ‘Syllabus of a Course of 
Lectures on Political Economy,’ 8_vo, Cam- 
bridge, 1816 (with new editions in subse- 
quent years). 3. ‘ Counter-protest of a Lay- 
man, in reply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
'Thomas against the formation of an Associa- 
tion at Bath in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1818. 4. ‘ Ode to 
Trinity Oollego,’8vo,London, 1823. 6. ‘Letter 
to thePl'eemen and Inhabitants of the Town 
of Cambridge on the state of the Borough,’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1833. 6. ‘ Memoir of the 
Life of D. Sykes,’ 8to, "Wakefield, 1834. 
7. ' Jephthah and other Poems,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1838. 8. ‘ Autobiographic Becollections 
of George Pryme,’ 8vo, Cambridge 1870, 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alicia Bayne. 

[Pryme’a Becollections, 1870; Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, vol. iv. ; University Graduati ; 
private information.] .T. W. O-ic. 

PB.TNNE, WILLIAM (1600-1609), 
puritan pamphleteer, born at Swanswick or 
Swainswick m Somerset in 1600, was the son 
of Thomas Prynne by his second wife, Marie 
Sheraton. His family is said to have been 
originollv derived from Shropshire; his neat 
grandfather was sheriff of Bristol in 1649 ; 
Ms fathei' farmed the lands of Oriel College 
at Swanswicic. Prynne was educated at 
Bath ^ommar school, and matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 34 April 1618. lie 
graduated B.A. on 22 Jan. 1021, was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn in the same 
year, and was called to the har in 1628 
(PosCTB, Alumni 0.von. 1600-1714, iii. 1217; 
PnaoH, Siaiory of Swanswick, 1890, pp. 86, 
48). "With law Prynne comhiued from the 
first the study of theology and ecclesiastical 
antiquities. His Irainiim had been puritani- 
cal, and, according to "Wood, he was con- 
firmed in his militant Puritanism by the in- 
fluence of Dr. John Preston (1687-1628) 

S q. vj, who was then lecturer at Lincoln’s 
nn (Athenes, iii. 846). In 1627 he published 
his first book, a theologioal treatise entitled 
'The Peipetuityof a Regenerate Man’s Es- 
tate,’ followed m the next three years by 
three others attacking Arminianism and its 
teachers. In the preface to one of them he 
appealed to parliament to suppress anything 
written against colvinistio doctrine and to 
force the clergy to subscribe the conclusion 
of the synod of Dort (A JBrirf Suraey <f Mr, 
Cottens hU eoxening Sewtions’, GsjRDiinm, 
Great Civil War, ii. 14). At the same time 
Prynne took in hand the task of reforming 


the mannas of the age, and attSSlj; 
fashions and its follies as if they weie-riito 
After proving that the custom of drinfe ' 
healths was sinful, he demonstrated tS! 
men to wear their hair long was ‘ unseemi* 
and unlawful unto Christians,’ while it 
‘ mannish, unnatural, impudent, and 
Christian ’for women to cut it short (Sealth'i 
Sickness. The Unloveliness of Lavflmi. 
1628). 

About 1624 Prynne had cominencedebook 
against stage-plays, on 31 May 1630 he oh. 
tained a license to print it, and about Jfo- 
vemher 1682 it was puhliahed. The ‘His- 
triomastix ’is a volume of over a tkoueaud 
pages, showing that plays were unlawful, b, 
centives to immorality, and condemned hr 
the saiptures, the fathers, modem Christiiin 
writers, and the wisest of the heathen pHlo. 
sophers (for an analysis see Wabd, . 



of Wafter Montagu’s ‘ Shephenfs Patadise,’ 
A passage in the index reflecting oa the 
character of female actors in general was 
construed os on aspersion on the queei, 
Similarly, passages vraich attacked thespo^ 
tators of plays and magistrates who Med 
to suppiess them, pointed by references to 
Nero and other tyrants, wore taken as at 
taoks upon the king. The attomey-genetal, 
Noy, instituted prooeedino’s against Prynne 
in the Sta-ohamher. After a yea’s impri- 
sonment in the Tower (1 Feb. 1638), he was 
sentenced (17 Feb. 1634) to he imprisoned 
during life, to be flned 6,0001,, to be expelled 
from Lincoln’s Inn, to he deprived of lus de- 
gree by the univasity of Oxford, and to low 
both his ears in the pillory. Pmnne was 
pilloried on 7 May and 10 May, and degraded 
from his degree on 29 April (EtrsnwoBTHiii. 
220,247 ; State Trials, iii. 686; Lam, Worh, 
VI. i. 234). On 11 June he addressed to 
Archbishop Laud, whom he regarded as his 
chief persecutor, a letta chagmg him with 
illegality and injustice. Laud Wded the 
letter to the attorney-general as material for 
a new prosecution, hut when Prynne was re- 
quired to own his haudwTitiug,he contrived 
to get hold of the letta and tore it to pieces 
(Documents relating to William Tiynne, pp. 
82-67 ; Laud, Works, iii. 221 ; Gaeddsub, 
Sistory of JSngland, vii. 827-34). Even in 
the Towa Prynne contrived to write, and 
pouzedfoith anonymous tracts against episco- 
pacy and against the ‘Book of Sports.’ In 
nuB < A Divine Tragedy lately acted, or a 


one. 


OoUeotion of sundry momorahle Examples of 
God’s Judgment upon Bahbath-hieakets,’ he 
introduced Noy’a recent death os a warning. 
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In an appendix to John Bastwick’a ‘ Plagel- 
lum rontiflcia,’ and in ‘ A Breviate of the 
Bishops’ intolerable Usurpations,’ he attacked 
prelates in general (1635). An anonymous 
attack on Wren, bishop of Norwich, entitled 
‘News from Ipswich ’ (1636), brought him 
again brfore the Stai^chamber. On 14 June 
lB37 Prynne was sentenced once more to a 
fine of 6,0001, to imprisonment for life, and to 
lose the rest of his ears. At the proposal of 
Chief-justice Finch he was also to be branded 
on the cheeks with the letters S. L., signify- 
ing ‘seditions libeller’ (EtrsnwoKiH, iii. 380; 
J, New Discovery qf the Prelates' Tyranny, 
1641; Lattb, Worhs^yi. i. 36). Prynne was 
pilloried on SO Jane in company with Henrj 
Burton and John Bastwick. All bore their 
punishment with defiant courage. Prynne, 
who was handled with great barbarity by the 
executioner, made, as he returned to his pri- 
son, a couple of Latin yersos explaining the 
‘S. L.’ wiSi which he was branded to mean 
‘Stigmata Laudis’ (li. p. 66 ; ‘A Brief Re- 
lation of certain Passages at the Oensure of 
Dr. Bastwick, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Pryraie,* 
Sarleian Miscellany, iy. 12). His Imprison- 
inent was henceforth much closer. He was 
depriyedof pens and ink, and aUowedno books 
except the Bible, the prayer-book, and soma 
orthodox theology. 'To isolate him from his 
friends he was remoyed first to Carnarvon 
Castle (July 1687), and then to Mount 
Oivueil Castle in Jersey. The governor. Sir 
Philip Carteret, and his family treated Prynne 
with much kindness, which he repaid by de- 
fending Carteret’s character m 1646 when 
the latter was accused as a malignant and a 
tyrant (Z%e Liar Confounded, 1646, pp. 33- 
45). Ha occupied his imprisonment, since 
he was debarred from theological controversy, 
by writing a versa description of his prison, 
meditations on rooks, seas, and gardens, a 
complaint of the soul against the bo^, and 
polemical epigrams agomst popery. Iwyme 
13 the only poetical ^oracteristic they pos- 
sess (ilfount Orgueil, or Divine and Profitable 
Meditations, 1641 ; A Pleasant Purge for a 
Roman CathoUo, 1642). 

As soon as the Long parliament assembled, 
Prynne's petition for redress was presented 
to It by his servant, John Brown. An order 
was immediately made for his transmission 
to London, and on 28 Nov. he and Burton 
made a triumphant entry into the city (cf. 
Baillib, Letters, i. 277; CLABBNPOir, Ae- 
belUon, iii, 67). The House of Commons de- 
clared the two sentences against him illegal, 
restored him to his degree and to his mem- 
bership of Lincoln’s Inn, and voted him pecu- 
niary reperation (April 20, 1641) {Commons’ 
Journal, ii. 24, 123, 306; ETTSiiwoiiTit, iv. 


74). A bill for reversing the proceedings 
against him was introduced, but as late as 
October 1648 the question of his compensa- 
tion was still unsettled (Commons’ Journal, 
ii. 306 ; vi. 66). 

When the civil war broke out, Prynne 
became one of the leading defenders of the 
parliamentaiy cause in the press. At first 
ha had used his freedom to prosecute his 
attack on episcopacy (The Antipathy of 
the Dnglish Lordly Prelacy both to Segal 
Monarchy and Civil Unity; A New Dis- 
covery qf the Prelates Tyranny, 1641). He 
now showed that the bishops and the king's 
ministers had been fellow-workers in the 
design of introducing popery (The PopUh 
Royal Favourite ; Borne's Masterpiece, 1643 ; 
of. Laud’s Works, iv. 463). He proved by 
historical precedents that the parliament’s 
cause was legal, that the parliament had the 
supreme control of the armed forces end of 
the great seal of the realm, and that the text 
‘Touch not Mine anointed’ did not prohibit 
Christian subjects team defending themselves 
against their kings, bnt kings from op- 
pressing their Christian su^ects(A Sovereign 
Antidote; Vindication qf Psalm 10S,r6i. 16, 
1642 ; l^e Sovereign Power of Parliaments 
and Kingdoms ; The Opening qf the Great 
Seal qf Rngland, 1648). 

In 1643 Prynne became involved in the 
controversy which followed the surrender of 
Bristol by Nathaniel Fiennes [q. v.l To- 
gether with his friend Clement Walkerj he 
p^ented articles of accusation i^ainst 
Fiennes to the House of Commons (lo Nov. 
1648), managed the case for the prosecution 
at the court-martial, which tocm place in 
the following December, and secured the 
condemnation of the ofieuding officer (A 
True and Full Belation of the Trial of 
Nathanid Fiennes, 1644). Frynne was also 
one of the counsel for the parliament at the 
trial of Lord Maguire in February 1645 
(Guddbt, Contemporary JSistory of Affairs 
in Ireland, 1041-62, i. 618-689 ; The Subjec- 
tion qf all Traitors, ^a. 1658). 

But Prynne prosecuted Laud with even 
more animosity wan ha had pursued Fiennes. 
He collected and arranged evidence to prove 
the charges against him, bore testimony him- 
self in support of many of them, hunted up 
witnesses against the archbishop, and assisted 
the counsel for the prosecution m eveiy way, 
A barrister remarked, ‘The Archbishop is a 
stranger to me, but Mr. Prynne’s tampering 
about the witnesses is so palpable and foul 
that I cannot hut pity him and cry shame of 
it ’ (Laud, Works, iv. 51). By a refinement 
of malice, Prynne was specially charged with 
the duty of searching Laud's room in the 
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under tlie title of ‘ A Ilreviate of the Life of 
William Laud,’ and a volume intended to 
serve as an introduction to liis trial called 
‘Hidden Works of Darkness brouffht to 
Public Li^t’ (ib, iii, 2o9). After Laud’s 
execution, Prynne -was obarged by tbe House 
of Commons (4 Marcb. 1646) to produce an 
account of the trial, and published ‘ Canter- 
buries Doom, or the first part of a complete 
History of the Commitment, Trial, &c., of 
William Laud’ (folio, 1640). But other 
coiftroversies prevented him from finishing 
the book. Prynne’s hatred of indopendenty 
was as great as his hatred of episcopacy, 
and from 1644 he poured forth a senes of 
pamphlets against it (Imlependewy Ev- 
amined, TJrmutsked, und EefUted, 1614). 
He attacked John Goodwin (Brief Am- 
madaerriona on Mr John GoodwivLS Theo- 
imehia, 1044), and fell foul of his old com- 
panion in suffering, Henry Burton ( Truth 
triumphing over Falsehood, 1646 ; cf. 
IIajtbitkt, Memoriah of Independeney, ii. 
386). lie controverted and denounced 
John Lilburne, and loudly called on parlior 
ment to crush the sectaries (JmtBefince of 
John BoKtwiohtlQ^ \ The laar Confmtnded, 
1646; Fi'esh IHscoverg of some prodigi<ms 
new wandering blazing Stars, 1646). Yet, 
while vehemently opposing the demands 
of the independents for liberty of con- 
science, Prynne was equally hostile to the 
demands of the presbyterian clergy for the 
unrestricted establishment of their system. 

‘ Mr. Prynne and the Brastian lawyers are 
now our remora,’ complains I’obert Baillle 
in September 1616 (Letters, ii. 316). 
Ibynne maintained the supremacy of the 
state over tlia church, and denied in his 
pamplilels the right of the clergy to ex- 
communicate or to suspend from the recep- 
tion of the sacrament except on conditions 
defined by the laws of tho state (Four Serious 
Questions, 1644 ; A Vindieation qf Four 
Questions, 1645 ; Suspension Suspended, 
1646; The Sword of Christian Magiatraeg 
Supported, 1647), He was answered by 
Samuel llutherlord in ‘ The Divine Hi^ht 
of Church Government and Excommunira- 
tion,’ 4to, 1646 (of. Hastbubt, Historical 
Memorials of Independency, iii. 191). Prynne 
also came into collision with Milton, whose 
doctrine of * divorce at pleasure ’ he had 
denounced, and was replied to by the poet 
in a passage in his ‘ Colasterion.’ Milton 
also inserted in tho oi'iginal draft of his 
sonnet ‘On the Porcers of Oonsoienoe’ a 
scornful reference to ‘ marginal Prynne’s 


ears’ (Masson, Life of Milton, iii u- 
470). ’ "■’> 

During 1647 the broach bciween thu amn 
and the parliament tnniod PiTune’s attention 
from tliBology to pol il ics. He wrote a niau 
her of pamphlets against the army anJ 
championed the cause of the eleven pre..h 
terian leaders whom the army impeacM 
(Brief Justification of the Eleven Aceunt 
Members, 1647 ; FWl Yindieatim and ds- 
hwer of the Eleven A reused Members, 1017 ! 
Hypoerites UnmasUng, IQiJ). Withthish! 
detntigable activity in pamphleteering ho 
contrived to combine no small omount of 
oifloial work. Since February 1641 he hsl 
been a member of the committee of aocotmb 
and on 1 May 1647 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the visitation of the 
university of Oxford. In April 1648 Pmaj 
accompanied the Earl of Pembroke when he 
came as chancellor to expel recalcitrant heedi 
of houses (Wood, Annals, ii. 609-73). 
November 1648 he was elected memhenor 
Newport in Cornwall, and, as soon as ha took 
his seat, distingnishod himself by his opposi- 
tion to tho afrny. Ho urged tho commons to 
declare them rebels, and arguodatgreatlength 
that the concessions made by Charles in the 
recent treaty were a satisfactory basis for e 
peoce. Ilis speech, which according toils 
author converted many of the niulionco, to 
four times reprinted during the next few 
months (GABDiirnn, ffrenf Civil Tf'ttr,n,2U, 
267 i The Stibstance of a Speech made in th 
House of Commons by WilliamFrynne,ths^ 
ofDeoemher, lOJ^S'). Two days later Pride’s 
Purge took place. Prynne was arrested hr 
Colonel Pride ond Sir flardross Waller, and 
kepi prisoner first at an oat ing-liouse called 
Hell, and then at the Swob, and icing’s 
Head inns in the Strand. He protested m 
letters 1 o Lord Fairfax, and by printed de- 
clarations on behalf of himself and the other 
arrested momhers nVAMCDB, History of In- 
depensdeney, ed. 160] , pt. ii. pp. So, 61, 62, 
81, 84, 93, 114, 120, 123, 126). Hepnblialied 
also a denunciation of the proposed trial of 
the king, which was answered by a collection 
of extracts from his own earlier pampMeta 
(True and Perfect Narrative of the Offmt 
and Army's Force upon the Commons uom\ 
Brief Memento to the Present Unparlitiinm- 
tary Junto ; Mr, Prynne's Charge agaimt 
the King-), 

Uoloased from custody sometime in Jannaij 
1619, Prynneretired to Swanswiok, andbegan 
a paper war against 1 he now ^vernment. He 
wrote three pamphlels against tho engoge- 
ment to he iaithiVil to the Commonwealth, 
and proved tliatiieit, her ill cdnsclence,law,nar 
prudence was ho bound to pay the 1 exeawliioh 
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(A Legal Timlication of /he lAber- 
lios ofEmilnruJ ngennit alllllcgal Tnte* and 
Pretended Art', ufTm liament, 1 fi W). Aceord- 
iTia to Wood, he had judiciously com eyed his 
nropertv to a lelutive first. The ftoverumpiit 
retwiated by imprisoning^ him for nearly 
three years -svithout a trial. On SO June 
1 C.jO he was arrested and confined, first in 
Dunster Ca«lle and afterwards in Taunton 
(1:J June 1651) and Pendennis Castles 
(27 June 1651). He was finally ofiered his 
liberty on giving security to the amount of 
1 000/. that he would henceforward do no- 
thing against the goternnient; but, refusing 
with his usual indomitable courage to make 
imTPi'Otai®®! released unconditionally on 

18 ^b. 1663 ( Cal. State Paperg, Horn. 1662- 
1C63, p- aL Nero Dirrooery of Free 
fttttie Tyranny, 1665). On his release Prynne 
returned to pamphleteering with fresh vigour, 
hut assailed the government less directly 
than before. lie exposed the machinations of 
the papists, showed the danger of qualcerism, 
vininented the rights of patrons against the 
triers, and discussed the right limits of 
the Sabbath (A Brief polemieal Dissertation 
loneerning the Lords Day Sabbath, 1665 ; The 
Quakers Unmasked, 1066 ; A New Diieovery 
,,/some llomiih Emissaries, 1656). The pro- 
posal to readmit the Jews inspired him 
uith a pamphlet against the scheme, which 
contains mateiials of value for the history 
of that race in England {A Shoi't Demurrer 
to the Jews long-discontinued JRemitters 
info England, 1656). The offer of the crown 
to Cromwell by the ‘ petition and advice ’ 
suggested a parallel between Cromwell and 
PdeWd III, who had also been petitioned 
to accept the English crown {King Richard 
the Third Revived, 1667). Similarly, 
when the Protector set up a House of Lords, 
Prynne expanded the tract in defence of 
their rights which he had published in 
1648 into an historical treatise of five hun- 
dred pages {A Plea for the Lords, 1668). 

All mess writings, however, attracted 
little attention, and it was not tUI after the 
fall of Richard OromweU that he regained 
the popular ear. As soon as the Long 
parliament was re-established, Prynne got 
together a few of the members excluded 
‘iWe’s purge’ and endeayoiu'od to take his 
place in the house. On 7 May he was kept 
cock by the guards, but on 9 May he 
managed to get in, and kept his seat there 
for a whole sitting. Haelerig and Vane 
threatened him, but Prynne told them he 
had as good right there as either, and had 
sttfleiad more mr the rights of parliament 
than any of them. They could only got 
rid of him by adjourning the house, and 
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forcibly keeping him out when it reas- 
sembled {A True and Perfect Narrative 
of what was done by Mr, Pr ynne, ^v,, 1659 ; 
Old Parliamentary Ilistory, xxi. 384). On 
27 Dec., when the poi'liamcnt was again re- 
stored after its interruption by Lambert, 
Prynne end his friends made a fresh at- 
tempt to enter, hut were once more ex- 
cluded {ib. xxii. 29; Brief Narratiie hme 
dii ers Members qfthe Hos'se of Commons were 
again shut out, 1660). Prom May 1669 to 
February 1660 he never ceased publishing 
tracts on the case of the ‘secluded mem- 
bers' and attacks on the Hump and the 
army. MarchamontNedlmm, Henry Stuhhe, 
John llogers, and others printed serious 
answers to his argumenis, while ohsciu'e 
libellers ridiculed him as < an indefatigable 
and impertinent scribbler’ {The (Ptaracter or 
Earmark of Mr, W, Prynne, 1669 ; A Peti- 
tion of the Peaceable and well-affeeted People 
of the three Nations, 4‘0. ; Woov, Athenw, iii. 
853). Stillhis pamphlets rousedpopiilar opi- 
nion in favour of the ‘ secluded members,' and 
on 21 Feb. 1660 Monck ordered the guards 
of the house to readmit them. Prynne, girt 
with an old hasket-hilted sword, marched 
in at their head amid the cheers of the spec- 
tators in Westminster Hall, but ns he entered 
the house his ‘long sword got between Sir 
William Waller’s short legs and threw him 
down, which caused laughter ’{Pirn-s, Diary, 
21 Feh. j AtniKDY, Letters from the Bod- 
leian Library, ii. 509), The house appointed 
him to the pleasant task of expunging the 
votes against the secluded members, and 
cliiirged him to bring in a bill for the disso- 
lution of the Long parliament {Covmons' 
Journals, vii. 847, 818, 862). In the debate 
on the hill Prynne asserted the rights of 
Charles II with the greatest boldness, and 
claimed that the write should be issued in 
his name. ' I tliink he may be styled the 
Cato of this age,’ wrote an admiring royalist 
(Oaktb, Original Letters, ii. 312 ; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 696). He also helped to 
forward the Restoration by accelerating the 
passing of the Militia Bill, whioh placed the 
control of the forces in the hands of the 
king's friends (Ltraiow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, 
ii. 248). A letter which he addressed to 
Charles II shows that he was personally 
thanked by the king for his services {Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 361). 

When the Convention parliament was sum- 
moned, Prynne was returned bothforLudgers- 
hall andBath, but sat for the latter place, and 
presented an address from it to Charles 11 
on 16 June 16G0 {Bathonia Bediviva). No 
member of the Convention was more hitter 
against the regicides and the supporters of 
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the late goveinment. On every opportunity Prynne for ndditioual nccomm^tion in tl 
he endeavoured to reetriot the eoope of the Tower, in order to facilitate his working 
Act of Indemnity. He successfully moved scribing and arranging the records ( Chi 
to have Fleetwood excepted, and m-ged the Papers, Dorn. 1661-2 p. 627, 1666-8 n S 
exduaion of Eichard Cromwell and Judg AnthonyWoodfoundhimaffahleandobiS™ 
Thoj^e. He proposed to force the offloia. towards record-searchers. ‘Mr. PrynMlU 
of the Protectorate to refimd their salaries ceived him with old-fashion coniplunentT 

and to disable or punish indiscriminately suohnswereusedinthereignofKing.T(miesT’ 

large classes of persons (OW Parliammtarij and told him he should see what he deainJ’ 
JEstory, xxii. 339, 362, 366, 869, 412, 428 ; and seemed to he glad that “such a youneniul 
Lttdlow, Memoirs, ii. 277). Prynne allowed as he was should have inclinations tOTaii 
gi-eat zeal for the disbanding of the army, venerable antiquity,” &p.’ (TAfe ofAnthm 
and was one of the commissioners appointed Wood, ed. Clarice, ii. 110). liyley,PryMe’8 
to pay it off {Old Parliamentary PListory, predecessor, spread reports that Prynne m. 
xxu. 473). In the debates on religion he gleoted his duties, but Prynne’s publicatio® 
was one of the leaders of the presbyterians, during his tenure of office refute the ohatm 
spoke against the Thirty-nine Article^ de- (Pbpts, Diary, ed.Wheatley, iv. 133), ‘ 

nied the claims of the bi^ops, urged the Prynne died unmarried on 24 Oct, 1689 'is 
validity of presbyterian ordination, and sup- his lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, and was biniej 
ported the bill for timiing the Icing’s eccle- in the walk under the chapel there, wHd 
sia-sticnl declaration into law (ti. xxii. 376, standsupon pillars’ (■Wooii,AfAeniB,iii.87ff\. 
386^ 409, 414, 421, xxiii. 29). Eeturned lUs will is printed by Bruce (DoemenU 
again for Bath to the parliament of May relating to William Prynne, Hsleft 

1661, Prynne asserted his Presbyterianism by his manuscripts to the library of Lincoln'i 
refusing to kneel when the two houses re- Inn, and a set of his works to Oriel Collem 
ceived the sacrament together {Diet. M88. Oxford. The college also possesses a portiait 
Comm. Bth Hep. jp. 170). A few weeks of Prynne in oils. Two others belong reapw. 
oarUor ho had published a pamphlet demand- tively to the Maniuis of Hastings and tin 
ingthe revision of the prayer-book, but the Marquis Townshend. An engraved portrait 
new parliament was opposed to any concoa- of Prynno is given in his ‘New Discovery of 
sions to nonconformity. On 16 July a thePrelates’ Granny ,’reproductionaofwludi 
pamphlet by Prynne against the CoiTporation are frequently found in his later pamphleta 
Bill was voted scandalous and seditious ; he Lists of engraved portraits ere given by 
was reprimanded by tho speaker, and only Granger and in the catalogue of portiaita 
escaped punishment by abject submission in the Sutherland Clarendon in the Bodleian 
(Kiiinnrra, Pegister, p. 496 j Commms’ Jour- Library. 

nals, viii. SOI), lie was again censured on Pryime published about two hundred 
1 3 May 1664 for making some alterations in books and pamplilets, ‘ I verily bslieve,’ 
a bill concerning vintners and ale-sellers says 'Wood, ‘ that, if rightly computed, be 
after its commitment (jb. viii. 663). In wrote a sheet for every day of hh life, 
January 1667 Prynne was one of the mona- reekoning from the time he came to tbs me 
gers of Lord Mordaunt’s impeachment of reason and the state of man’(AtAe«a 
viii. 681). He spoke several times on Cuo- Osvn. iii, 862). According to Aubrey, 'bis 
rendon’s impea chm en^ and opposed the bill manner of study was thus ; he wore a long 
for his banishment. On constitutional sub- quilt cap, which came two or three inches at 
jects and points of procedure his opinion had least over his eyes, which served him as an 
great weight, and in 1667 he was privately umbrella to defend his eyes from tho light; 
consulted by the king on the question about every three hours his man was to 
whether a parliament which had been pro- bring him a roll and a pot of ale to refooillste 
rogued could be convened before the day his wasted spirits: so bo studied and drank, 
dxed (Cmiv, Ustotes, i. 7, 66, 163 ; Olahiiii'- and munched some bread; and this main- 
noH', Continuation qf life, § 1097). tained him till night, and then ho made a 

As a politician Prynne was during his good8upper’(AtrBKHY,i;etter.'/jv«» t/ieFoi- 
Inttei- years of little importance, but os a Idan Library, ii. 608). To this habit Butler 
writer his most valuable work belongs to refers in ‘ Hudibras ’ when he addresses the 
that period. Shortly after the Hestoration muse 

he had been appointed beeper of the records ale or viler liquors 

m tne Tower at a salary of 500^. a year, In Did’hl inspire Wither, Prynne, and VicoM. 
January 1662 Prynne dedicated liis 'Breria 

Porliamentorialfediviva'toOliarloall. The In point of style Prynne’s historical wks 
state papers contain several petitions from ponsess no merits, Fe apologises to Ms 
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readers in the epistle to vol. ii, of liis ‘ Exact 
(Jhrouolog’ical Vindication’ for the absence 
of ‘ elegant, lofty, eloquent language, em- 
bellishments, and transitions,’ and he under- 
states their defects. The arrangement of 
Lis worhs is equally careless. Yet, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the amount of historical 
material they contain and the number of 
records printed for the first time in his pages 
give his historical writings a lasting value. 

Full lists of Prynne’s worlts are given hy 
Anthony Wood and by Mr. John Bruce. 
Many of his polemical pan^hlets have been 
already mentioned. The following are his 
most important books : 1. ‘Histrlo-Mastix; 
the Flayers Scourge or Actors Tragedy,’ 4to, 
1633. A Butch translation was published 
at Leyden in 1639. On the publication of this 
work and for contemporary references to it, 
see Collier’s ‘LEstory of English Dramatic 
Poetry,’ ed. 1879, 1.466, and Ward’s ‘English 
Dramatic Poetry,’ ii. 413. Voltaire criticises 
it in the twenty-third of his ‘ Lettres sur les 
Anglais.’ In 1649 was published ‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Prynne his Defence of Stage Plays, or 
a Betractation of a former book of his called 
" Histrio-Maatix,”’ which is reprinted in Mr. 

W. 0. Hazlitt’s ' En^ah Drama and Stage,' 
1869. It is not hy Prynne. Two answers 
to Prynne were written by Sir Bichord 
Baker: ‘Theatrum Redivivum,’ 1682, 8vo, 
and ‘Theatrum Triumphans,’ 1670, 8vo. 

2. ‘ The Sovereim Power of Parliaments and 
Kingdoms,’ in four parts, 1643, 4to. This 
was held to be the most conclusive vindicor 
tion of the constitutional position of the 
parliament (Vioahs, Oo^aArk, 1646, p. 203). 

It was answered in ‘ The Fallacies of Mr. 
William Pryjme Discovered,’ Oxford, 1648, 

4to. 3. ‘ The Opening of the Great Seal of 
England,’ 1043, 4to; reprinted in the‘Somers 
Tracts,’ ed. Scott, iv. 661. 4. ‘Hidden Works 
of Darkness brought to Public Light, or a 
necessary Introduction to the Archhiahop of 
Canterbury’s Trial,’ 1646, fol. 6. ‘ Oonter- 
huty's Doom, or the first part of a Complete 
History of the Trial of WiUiam Laud,' 1646, 
fol. _ 6. ‘ The first part of an Historical Col- 
lection of the Ancient Councils and Parlia- 
ments of England,’ 1640, 4to. 7. ‘A Short 
Demurrer to the Jews long-discontinued Be- 
mitter into England/ 1666, 4to ; answered 
in 'Israel’s Cause and Condition pleaded,’ hy 
D.L. 8. ‘ A Flea for the Lords and House 
of Peers,’ 1668, 4to. This is an expansion of 
‘ A Plea for the House of Lords,’ 1648, 4to. 

9. ‘A Brief Register of the several kinds of 
Pwliamentary Writs,’ 1669, 4to; the second, 
third, and fourth parts were published in 
1660, 1662, and 1664 respectively. 10. ‘The 
Signal Loyalty and Devotion of God’s true 
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saints towards their Kings,’ 1660, 4to. This 
oontaina an account of the coronation of 
James I, reprinted in vol. ii. of the publica- 
tions of the Hemy Bradshaw Society, 1892, 
8vo. 1] . ‘ An exact Chronological Vindica- 
tion^ and Historical Demonstration of our 
British, Roman, &o., Kings’ Supreme Eccle- 
siastical Jnrisdiotioii over all Spiritual or 
Religious Affairs within their Realms,' 3 vols. 
fol. The first volume, published in 1666, 
ends with the death of Richard I; the 
second, published in 1666, with the death 
of Henry III. The third, published in 1670, 
is also called ‘ The History of King John, 
King Haniy HI, and King Edward I.’ A 
fourtli volume was left half printed, a copy 
of which is in the Ubrory oftjincoln'a Inn. 
An allegorical frontispiece to vol. ii. ropre- 
sentsPrynnepresentinghis work to Charles II 
on his throne. The triple crown of the pope 
is falling off as he beholds it. 12. ‘ Aurum 
Regpnro, or concerningf Queen Gold,’ 1668, 
4to. IS. ‘ Brief Animadversions on the 
Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, comiiiled by Sir Edward Coke,’ 
1669, fol. 14. ‘ An Exact Abridgment of 
the Records in the Tower of London, col- 
lected hy Sir Robert Cotton,’ 1689, fol. j the 
preface is dated 1656-7. 

[A Life of Prynne is given in Wood's Atlienro 
Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, in. 844), partly based on 
John Aubrey’s notes for Wood, wbiob are 
printed in Letters written by eminent persons 
in tbe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from the originnlsin the Bodleian Lihraiy, 1813. 
John Bruce coUcctod niaterialsfor a life of Prynne, 
and wrote an account of Prynne’s early life, which 
were edited by Mr. S. B. Gardiner for the Camden 
&oiety in 1877 under thetilleof Docnments xelab- 
ing to the Proceedings against William Prynne. 
A Life of Prynne, by Mr. 8. B. Gardiner and Mr, 
Osmnnd Mry, is in the ninth edition of the £d- 
cyclopcediaBiitannica. Some particnlnrs on his 
history and that of his family are contained in 
Mr. BL £. M. Peach’s History of Swanswi^.] 

0. H. F. 

PRYOR, ^FRED REGINALD (im- 
1881), botanist, eldest son of Alfred Pryor 
of Hatfield, Hertfordshire, was horn there 
on 24 April 1839, and received his early 
education at Timhrid^ school, whence he 
went to University CoUege, Oxford, p[raduat- 
ing B.A._ 20 June 1863. He soon grew in- 
terested in botany, and projected a new flora 
of his native county, which formed the main 
occupation of the remainder of his life [see 
0oi>]3MAir,‘WinuAMHisaiiTB]. He was com- 
piled hy hod health to winter abroad, 1879- 
1880, and he died unmarried at Baldock on 
18 Feb. 1881. He left his hethariiun. hoolis 
and manuscffipt flora to the Hertfordshire Ka- 
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tural History Society, witli a small sum of 
money to enable that society to print the mo^ 
uusci'ipt. His detached papers, showing great 
critical knowledge of plants, for the most 
port came out in the ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
] 873-81 . His ‘ Flora of Hertfordshire, edited 
... by 13. Daydon Jackson, with an Intro- 
duction ... by John Hopkinsou and the 
Editor,' was issued in 1887, London, 8to. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1686 iii. 1160; 
Jonrn. Bot. 1881, pp. 276-8 ; Pryor’s Flora, pp. 
xliv-xlvi; Proo. Linn, Soc. 1880-2,0. 19.] 

B. 3D, J. 

PRYS, EDiHJND (1611 P-16d4), trans- 
lator of the psalms into Welsh verse, bom 
about 1641, was son ofSioii(.Tohn)aplthyB of 
Tyddyn Du in the pari^ of Maen Twrog, Mo- 
rioneuishire, andhis wife, Sian (.Tane), daugh- 
ter of Owain an Llywelyn. On 10 March 
1660 he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (BAnnn, Hist, of St. John’s College, ud. 
jltayor). On 14 March 1672-3 he boenme 
rector of Festiniog, with its clinpelcy of Maen 
Twrog, and on 6 Kov. 1676 archdeacon of 
Merioneth. About the some time, apparently, 
he became chaplain to Sir Henry Sidney [q.v.J, 
lord president of Wales {Bygones, 2 April 
1873). On 10 April 1680 there was added 
to the living he already held the rectory 
of Llttuenddwyn with its chapelry of LJan- 
ddwywe, and on 8 Oct. 1603 he was made a 
canon cursal (second canonry) of St. Asaph. 

Prys was a skilful composer in the strict 
Welsh metres, and took an active part in 
the bordio life of his time. He engaged in 
the usual duds of satiric verse, crossing 
swords with his neighbours, Thomas Price 
(j4. 1680-1633) [^. vTl Sion Phylip [q. v.], 
Waelod, and wilbamOyiiwal of PenmaoLiio. 
The last encounter has become especially 
famous in "Welsh Uteraiy hislory, owing to 
its length (fifty-four poems on both sides), 
and tho fact that the archdeacon’s adversary 
died while it wos proceeding. But Prys^ 
reputalLon rests on his translation of the 
psalms into free Welsh verse, suitable for 
coum'egational singing. A rendering of tho 
psalms into the strict metres by Captain 
\ViUiamMyddeltou[q.v.]had been issued in 
160S, and a freer translation of thirteen by 
Edward Eyfiin had appeared in the same 
year. In 1021, however, to a new issue of 
the Welsh version of the Book of Common 
Prayer was appended Prys’s translation of 
the whole of the psalter. He deliberately 
rdooted the bordio metres, in which he was 
a liuished writer, in order to adapt his work 
for popular use, and his verses in conse- 
quence acquired a popularity which has not 
yet vanished: many of them are still re- 
guhu'ly sung in Welsh places of worship, i 


Prys is mentioned by Dr. Willki^ji^ 
[q. V.] as one of three who rendered him 
siderable assistance in the preparation ofv" 
translation of the Bible (16881. Dr U 
Davies (1670P-1644) [q. v.^lso adfc;® 
mm the preface to huj grammar (AahW. 
lAngxue Britanniete, &e., 1631), which U fou 
lowed by a poetical ‘ rescripttua’ fiom tk 


archdeacon's pen, in the title to which he 
speaks of himself as ‘seuia octagenaiii,’ Ha 
died in 1624, and was buried inMaenihnai, 
church. Hewos twice married: first, toBw 
daughter of John ap Lewis of PengwOT 
Festiniog, by whom he hada son John aada 
daughter Jane; secondly^ to Owen, daughter 
of Morgan ap Lewis of Fronheulog (his Jtst 
wife’s cousin), by whom ho had two eoib, 
Foulk and Morgan. ’ 

At least nineteen editions of the ‘Saliiiau 
Udn ’ aro believed to have appeared, oLieSv 
in editions of tho Bible. The ‘ Blodeugeidi' 
(1769) contains n poem (‘ Cydsain Caddor- 
ion ynglyu Helicon’) by Edmund Prn 
( 7 )p. 340-2) ; many of his ‘ cywyddau,’ e.r, 
tho elo^ to Sion Phylip {Brythm, iv. M 
some of the poems or the conflict with Wil. 
liam Oynv!Bl(CcinionLlenyddiaetk Gymrm 
ii. 284-812), tho ‘eywydd’ to SionTudu 
(JEnwogion y Iffydd, 1 . 67), and one to Sion 
Phylip {ib. P- 68) have been printed, buttha 
bulk are still in manuscript, very many being 
in tho Oymrodorion manuscript s m thsBrm 
Museum. 

[Dwnn’s llsraldic Visitations, ii. 286, 216-6, 
227; Oeninou, 1884, p. 163; Haues Llan^- 
iaeth Gymreig, by Swoirydd ap Bhys, pp, 
314-22; Browno "W'illis’s St. Asaph, i. 236-5; 
Ashton’s Bsgob Morgan, pp. 106-D; Owyddion- 
adur, s. V. Edmund Prys ; Hanos Plwyf Eoatiniog, 
by O’. J. ■Williams (Wrexham, 1882), up. 69, 156, 
228-81.] LB.!, 


PRYSE, SiE OABBEllY (d. 
mine-ownea:, was the son of Oarbery P^e, 
by bis wife Hester, daughter of Sir Bnl- 
strode Whitelocke, and grandson of Sir 
Richard Pryse of Gogerddan, Cardiganshiie. 
lie succoeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his nude, Sir Thomas Pryse, in 16^. 
About 1690 mines were discovered on his 
estate at Bwluhyr Escairhir, Cardiganshire, 
tho reputed valuo of which was so great, 
that they were called the ‘ Welsh Pot^,' 
Pryse formed a company, consisting of hin- 
Bolf and twenty-four shareholders, but they 
were opposed by the Society of JRoyid 
Mines, and several lawsuits followed. Etm- 
pored by the diiticulty of obtaining suffioioat 
capital to work the mines, and by heary 
legal expenses, Pryse and his partners made 
little progress. In J69S they obtained 'm 
not to prevent disputes aud coulroreisies 
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coaoaruinp rnj-al mines ’ (6 AVill. & Mary, o. 
6) empowering all subjects of the crown to 
\rork their own mines in England and 
AValea, but securing to the crown the right 
of pre-emption. Ihyse is said to have con- 
veyed the news of the passing of this act to 
Escairhh- within forty-eight hours. He 
and his partners now subdivided their 
twenty-four shares into 4,008 shares, for the 
term of twenty-two years and a hajf, and 
obtained considerable support for the new 
company. He died in 1096, leaving the 
company greatly in debt. He was unmarried, 
and the barone;^ expired with him. After 
his death. Sir Humphry blaokworth [q[. v.] 
piuchased his shares, and formed the famous 
Company of Mine-Adventurers. 

[Burba’s Extinct Baronetcies, p. 431 ; Hey- 
riefc's History of Cardiganshire; Moepberson's 
Annals of Commerce, ii. 647 ; A True Copy of 
Several Affid.ivita ... of the Mines late of Sir 
C'erbery Pryse, 1698; AValler's Essay on the 
lvalue of the Mines late of Sir Corbery Pryse ; 
iiumerouE tracts and broadsides relating to the 
Mine- Adventurers’ Company.] W. A. S. H. 

PSAIjMANAZAR, GEORGE (1679 P- 
1763), literary impostor, was a native of the 
south of France. His real name is not re- 
vealed. That by which he is alone known 
be fashioned for himself from Shalmaneser, 
an Assyrian prince mentioned in the seegnu 
book of Kings (xvii. 3 ; Memovv, p. 141). 
According to his vogue autobiogr^hy, his 
birthplace was a city lying on the roadbetween 
Avignon and Home. Both hie parents were 
Roman cathoUcs. His father’s family was 
‘ontieut hut decayed.’ His pronuuciation 
of French ‘had a spice of the Gascoin accent.’ 
He was educated in the neighbourhood of 
his birthplace, successively attending a ftee 
school kept by two Franciscan monks, a 
jesuits’ coUece, a school taught by the rdetor 
of a small Bominioau convent, ^oud a .uni- 
versity. Well grounded in Latin, he sopn 
spoke it fluentfy, and developed a marked 
faculty for learniug languages. A passion 
for notoriety also declared itself at an early 
age. When barely sbcleenhe seemed a pass- 
port, in which he contrived to have himself 
described as ‘ a young student in theology of 
Irish extraot[ion],_who hod left his oountrj 
for the soke of religion ’ (p. 98). With this 
document he set outfor Home, hut he changed 
his plans, and resolved to join his father, nve 
hundred miles off, in Germany. Reduced to 
the utmost destitution, he begged by the 
roadside, but his appeals, iu the guise of a 
persecuted Irish, catholic, faUed to attract 
much attention. At length he found Ijiis 
father, who proved unable to support him, 
and he extended his tour, as a mendicant 


student, through Germany and the Low 
Countries. Hungering for public notice, be 
now bit on the eccentric device of forging a 
fteah passport, in which lie designated hue- 
self anative of Japan who had been converted 
to Christianity, His jesuit tutors had in- 
structed him m the history and geography 
of J apan and China, and he had heard vaguely 

To render his new device more effective, /o 
soon modified it by passing himself off as a 
Japanese who still adhered to his pagan 
faith. This r61e he filled for many years. 
The trick was worked with much ingenuity. 
He lived on raw flesh, roots, and herbs, in 
accordance with what he represented to be 
tbe customs of his native land. Then, with 
bolder assurance, be set to work to construct 
alanguara whichhe pretended washisnative 
tongue. He completed an elaborate alphabet 
and grammar, mokin^he symbols mu ftom 
right to left, as in Hebrew. At Landau 
the whimsicod account that he gave of him- 
self led to Ills imprisonment as a i^y, but at 
Aix-la-Cbapelle he obtained, iu his assumed 
character, an engagement as a waiter at a 
coffee-house. The employment was not per- 
manent, and, in despair, he enlisted in the 
army of the elector pf Oolocno. W eak health 
brought about his dismissal but he re-enlisted 
at] Cologne in a regiment belonging to the 
Duke oOIeoklenhurg, which was in the pay 
of the Dutch, and consisted mainly of 
Lutherans. 

He now first called himself Fsalmanazar, 
and his singular story excited curiosity. By 
this time hiHiad invented a worship of his own, 
which he reprsspted as the religion of Japan, 
fuming his face to the rising or setting sun, he 
muttered or chanted gibberish prose and verse 
whiph ha wrote out ni his invented character 
in a little hook, and he adorned the work 
with ‘ figures of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
such other imagery os his fieuiy suggested 
to him’ {Memoin, pp. 144-6). He challenged 
his fellow-soldiers who were interested in 
religious controversy to defend their faith 
wamst his. 'When the regiment moved to 
^uys at the end of 170S, his eccenti'icities were 
reported to Major-general George Lauder, the 
governor of the town. Lander invited Isaac 
Amalvl, the minister of theAA^alloon chm'ch, 
and William limes, chaplain to a Scots regi- 
ment at Sluys, to examine him. Conferences 
on religion between Amalvi and Fsalmanazar 
were held in the governor’s presence. Fsal- 
majipzor claimed we victory, and hi^ honesty 
was not generally suspeettd. Innes was a 
shrewder observer. He detected the impos- 
ture at once, but wickedly euggeeled td file 
youtkamode of developing m which inj^t 
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f roflt them both. The first step was for 
nnes to publicly baptise Psalmanazar as a 
protestaut. Thereupon Innes described the 
ceremony in a letter to Henry Compton [q. t.],_ 
bishop of London, To render the story oi 
Psalmanazar’s early life more plausible, Innes 
declared that the convert was a nalive, not 
of Japan, but of the neighbouring idand of 
Formosa, of whichhesafely assumed that very 
few Englishmen had heard. Jesuits, Innes 
said, had abducted him from his native island, 
and hod carried him to Avignon. There the 
young man had withstood all persuasions to 
become a Homan catholic, and the Jesuits, 
angered by his obstinacy, threatened him 
with the tortures of the inquisition. In order 
to escape persecution he fled to QermoOT, 
where he sufiered the direst poverty. The 
bishop accepted the story without question, 
and bade Innes bring his convert to London. 
Psalmanozar's discharge from his regiment 
was easily effected, and at the end of 1708 
he landed at Harwich. 

In Loudon Psalmanazar at once attracted 
popular interest. He presented Compton with 
a trandation of the Uburch of England cate- 
chism into his Invented language, which he 
now celled ‘ Formoson.' He was voluble in 
Latin to Archbishop TiUotson. Not only did 
the bishops and clergy thenceforth regard him 
with compassion and set on foot a fund for 
his maintenance and fhrther education, but 
scientific men were onxious to study his 
language and to learn something of so un- 
familiar a land as Formosa, His assurance 
silenced suspiciona of fraud. He made it a 
practice never to withdraw or modify any 
statement that he once made in public, and 
havi^ committed himself to t^ assertion 
that Formosa was port of the empire of J a^an 
(instead of China), and that its population 
was impossibly large, he steadfas^ declined 
to entertain correctione. Father Sountenay, 
a Jesuit missionary to Ohina, was at the 
moment in London, and readily perceived 
Psalmanazar'e blunders. But Fsalmonazar 
met his critic at a public meeting of the Royal 
■Society (2 Feb. 1703-4), and, according to his 
own account, successfullv rebutted Foim- 
tenay’s censures. Sir Ilaus Sloane, the 
secretary of the Royal Society, invited the 
disputants to dino with him eight days later, 
and among the guests was the^rl of Pem- 
broke, who became one of Psalmanazar’s most 
generous patrons. 'He was now invited to 
every ^eat table in the kingdom ’ ( Gent. 
Mag. 1765, m 78), and on all occasions he 
paraded his Formosan language, which was 
'sulficiently original, copious, and regularto 
impose on men of very extensive learning' 
(Rtohabdsok, Langmgee of the Bast, p. 237). 


By impudent raillery he succeeded in tuminz 
the laugh against sceptics. When 
Burnet asked him for proofs that he cmm 
from Formosa, he replied that the bishop if 
chance took him to Formosa, wouUr’tj 
placed in an awkward dilemma when, on his 
declaring himself on Englishman, he was 
asked to prove the statement. ' You say yon 
are an Englishman,’ the Formosan, acooMinz 
to Psalmanazar, would retort j ‘ you look w 
like a Dutchman as any that ever traded to 
Formosa ’ {Pglades and Gorinna, hj Richaid 
Gwinnet and Elizabeth Thomas : Gent, Man 
1765, p. 78). 

At we expense of Compton and his friends 
Psalmanazar spent six months, appnrendr 
in 170A at Oxford, where rooms were os- 
signed him at Christ Church. The biohop 
hoped that he would there ‘ teaeh the For- 
mosan language to a set of gentlemen, ivho 
were afterwai^s to go with him to coiwit 
these peopis to Christianity ’ {Memoin, p. 
161). He liiscinatedlarge assemblies of ladies 
and gentlemen at the university by detaded 
accounts of the human sacrifices which 
formed port (he said) of the Formosans’ re- 
ligious ritual. He thought it no sin, ha 
told his hearers, to eat human flesh, hnt 
owned it was a little unmannerly. He made 
some learned researches at Oxford, and, ac- 
cording to Hearne, ‘ left behind him at Christ 
Chuxoh a book, in manuscript, whorem a 
distinct account was given of the cpnbiilar 
and imperial coins, by himself’ (CoUeetion<, 
I 271). 

To improve his position, Psalmanazar, at 
Innes’s instigation, prepared a fii 11 account ot 
what he allied to he his early life and sv- 
pericuces. He wrote in Latin, and the nnia 

E ortion of his manusoript was translated by 
Ir. Oswald. It was completed intwomonths, 
and was issued before the end of 1704, with 
a dedication to Bishop Compton, as 'An His- 
torical and Geographical Description ofFor- 
mosa, an Island siiliject to the Emperor of 
Japan . . . ilLustiuted with several Cuts.’ 
There was prefixed a long introduction, de- 
scribing his reception in England, his travels, 
and his conversion to protestantism. He 
seized eveiy opportunity of abusing the 
Jesuits, a policy which commended the work 
to English churchmen. In a later section 
the language, dress, religious beliefs, and poh- 
ticol constitution of Formosa were set forth 
in detail. What was not due to his own 
imagination he borrowed from Varenius’s 
'DescriptioRegni Japonies ot Siam’fAmater- 
dam, ie49)or Oandidius’s * Voyages.' Though 
the book met with much success, Psalma- 
nazar only received ten guineas for the first 
edition. A second edition, niiXt year, brought 
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him tirelve, A French translation, edited 
bv ‘le Sieur N. F. B. H.,’ with some addi- 
tional plates, appeared at the same date at 
4 msterfam, and a German version was puh- 
iished at FronWort in 1716. The French 
rendering provoked a reply, entitled ‘ Eclair- 
cissemensMHague, 170Bj, from Amalvi, the 
minister at Sluys, who complained of Psalma- 
nazar's misstatements respecting himself. 
Other oritioisms rendered Psolmanazar’s posi- 
tion perilous, but he was alow to acknow- 
Mge defeat. In 1707 he published a singular 
‘Dialogne between a Japanese and a Formo- 
san about some parts or the Ealigion of the 
Japanese.’ Here the Japanese interlocutor 
is represented as a &eethinking critic of 
priestcraft which the Formosan champions. 
About the some time Psalntanazar’s mentor, 
Innes, was rewarded for his zeal in oonveit- 
iiig and teaching him, hy his appointment as 
chaplain-general to the Engli^ forces in 
Portugal. Innes’s withdrawal discouraged 
Psalmanazar, who felt incompetent to sustain 
the imposture unaided. The tide of iuore- 
dulity rose, Psalmanazar’s credit was shaken, 
his patrons gradually deserted him, and after 
1708 he was the butt of much ridicule. In 
the ‘Spectator ’ (No. 14) of 16 March 1710- 
1711 a mock advertisement announced that 
in an opera, called ‘ The Cruelty of Atreus,' 
to be produced at l<he Haymorket Theatre, 
‘the scene wherein Thyestes eats his own 
children ia to be performed by the famous Mr. 
Pealmaimzar, lately arrived from Formosa,’ 
Psalmanazar, bowing to the storm, re- 
tired into obscurity, and indulged, accord- 
uig to his own account, in all manner of dis- 
sipation. About 1712 he was induced to 
revive his false pretensiona. Oiio Fattenden 
persuadedhim tofather ' a white sort of Japan ’ 
paintwhichhehad invented, and it was adver- 
tised as ‘ white Foimoson work,’ and os intro- 
duced by Psalmanazar from his own country. 
Subsequently he obtained more honourable 
employment. Ho heoame a tutor, and then 
acted as clerk of a regiment engaged in Lan- 
cashire in the snppreesion of the Jacobite re- 
bellion of 1716. In 1717, when he left tho 
regiment at Bristol on its departure for Ire- 
land, he tried his hand at fan-painting, and 
afterwards did some literary work for a Lou- 
don printer. A clergyman, who still be- 
lieved his discredited story, collected sub- 
scriptions in his behalf ; hut a serious illness 
in 1728, during which he read Law’s ‘ Seri- 
ous Cali ’ and Nelson’s ‘ Methods of Devo- 
tions,’ led him to renounce hie past life and 
emva, and to begin ‘ a faithful narrative ’ of 
his deceit, which was to he published after 
kis death. 

Thenceforth Psalmanazar gained a labo- 


rious livelihood as a hack-writer, and the 
sanctity of his demeanour was held to be 
convincing proof of the thoroughness of 
his repentance. ITis sole indulgence was 
in opium. At one time he took ‘ten or 
twelve spoonfuls every night, and very often 
more,’ hut he succeeded iu reducing the do-p 
‘ to ten or twelve drops in a pint of punch,' 
which he drank with the utmost regularity 
at the end of each day’s work. He in- 
variably wrote from seven in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, and was very abs- 
temious in his diet. lie spent much time 
in learning Hebrew, which he came to speak 
with ease. He prepared for the press a new 
edition of the Psalms, with Leueden’s Latin 
version ; but it was not published, because 
Dr. Haro, bishop of Chichester, anticipated 
him iu the scheme iu 1786. He wrote pri- 
vately against the bishop’s theory of Hebrew 
metres, whichLowthflually refuted. Paslma- 
nazar’e chief publication was 'A General 
History of Printing,’ originally designed by 
Samuel Palmer (d, 17S2)Tq. v.l whose name 
alone appears as author on the title-page. This 
Psalmanazar claimed to have compiled under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke. Be- 
tween 1736 and 1744 he was employed, with 
Archibald Bower [q. v.l ai\d others, in com- 
piling the ‘Universal History.’ To the first 
edition he contributed ‘Jewish History,’ tlie 
* Ancient History of Greece,’ the ‘ Ancient 
Empires of Nice and Trebizon,’ the ‘Ancient 
Spaniards,’ the ‘ Ancient Germane,’ tlie 
' Gaule,’ the ' Oolles and Scythians.’ Li the 
second edition he wrolo on later Theban, 
Corinthian and Jewish history, and on Xeno- 
phon’e retreat. 

In 1747 he couti'ibutud an anonymous 
article on Formosa to Bowen’s ‘ Complete Sytv 
lem of Geography’ (ii. 261). The article 
stated that Psalmanazar had long aiucc 
owned the fraud, though not publicly, out 
of consideration for a ‘few persons who for 
private ends took advantage of his youtliful 
vanity to encourage him in an imposture 
which he might otherwise never have had the 
thought, much loss the confidence, to have 
carried on.’ In 1763 he published, under the 
pseudonym of ‘ an olMcure layman in town,’ 
a volume of ‘ Essays on the followiim sub- 
jects : I. on Miracles, II. on the Exlra- 
ordinory Advent nre of Balaam, III. on t^e 
Victory gained hy Joshua over Jabin, King 
of Hnzor.’ 

Late in life be lived in Irouniongur How, 
Old Street, Clerkcuwell, and bore an irre- 
proachable rexmtalion. ‘ Scaive any person, 
even ohildren, passed him without showing 
him the usual signs of respect ’ (IlAwtaNS, 
Johnson, p. 6 17). Smoilott, in ‘ Humphrey 
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tuiy in the literary mill in all the simplicity some means of his own, in addition to an 
aud abs>imeuue of an Asiatic, subsists upon allowance from his father, he pursued 1 
the charity of a few booksellers, just auf- CMocr of strange indepenclcuce, lie aiiJe 
fleient to Iceep him from the parish.’ Hia his way to London, where he became at- 
faiuo for sanctity reached the ears of l)r. quainted with Antonio do Corro [q. y.] 
Johnson, who ‘sought after’ him and ‘ used 157:2 he repaired lo Oxford, apparently e\. 
to go aud sit with him at an alehouse’ pecting to find symjpathy with hU anta- 
in Old Street. .lolmsou said that he never gouism to the Calvmistic type of ptotes- 
saw ‘the close of the life of any one that tantism. On 18 May 1574 he was admitt^ 
he wished so much his own to resemble M.A. lie ajmlied tor a post of lecturer ia 
for its purity and devotion.’ J ohnson never theology, butnis disputations soon madahua 
contra^cteu him. Ilo would, he said, as obnqxioiis to the authorities, who expelled 
soon have thought of contradicting a bishop; him (before .Tune 1575) from the univ^aity. 
and, according to Mrs. Piozzi, he declared John_llamolds,D.D.[q.v.], writes in 1676 tn 
that ‘Psalmana/or’e piety, pouiteuce, and the vice-cliaiioellor, 'it pleased God tostirrup 
virtue e.xceeded almost what we rend as your haste with the grace of his holy Spmt 

w'onderful in the lives of the saints.’ John- for the removing of Puooins.’ In 1675-7 lie 
son moutioiis him in his ‘ Prayers and Modi- was in Loudon, communicating with tie 
tations’ (p. 102) as a ruau ‘ whose life was, Tiolian congregation of the ‘ strangers 
r think, uniform.’ church,’ but unsettled in his views, fie 

Psalinuiiazar died in Ironmonger Ilow on corresponded with Francesco Betti, a Uoman 
3 May 178:1, aged about 84. ‘ Ilia pious and of noble family, who advised him to cometo 
patient eudiu'anco’ (wrote Mrs. Piozzi) ‘ of Basle and lay his dilliculties before the fiitme 
a tedious illness, ending in on excmpioij heresiai'ch, Fausio Paulo Sozzini (Socinus). 
death, confirms the strong impression his Pucci reached Basle about May 1677, aid 
merit had made upon the mind of Mr. John- held a written disputation with Sozzini on 
son ’ (Anecdotes, p. 176). the question of immortality. Pucci regarded 

All his property he left, by will dated all creatures as imperishable; Sozzini da- 
23 April 1761, to hia ftlend and housekeeper, nied the natural immortality of man, treat- 
Sarah llewaliin^. In 1704 there was pub- ing a futiiye life_ as a conditional priTilcgo, 
lished, by his direction and for tho benefit On 4 Jime Pucci formulated his poaitioia, 
of hie executrix, his ‘Memoirs of * * * com- under ten heads ; Sozzini replied on 11 Juno; 
monly known by the name of George Paalmii- Pnccl finished a rejoinder on 1 July. The 
iiozar.’ A portrait is prefixed, together with discussion was interrupted, by the expulniou 
ills will. A second edition appoared in 1765. of Pucci &om Baslo. He had publicly main- 
Tho story of his imposture and!^ early struggles taiuedan extreme form of Pulaglauism, print- 
fills two-thirds of the book. The success of ing theses, ‘ Dc Fide uatura homiiiibua iini- 
his deceit aud the interest it excited seem versls insita,’ in which he claimed that all 
to justify Horace Walpole’s comment that, men are bynaturuinaBlateof salvation, Soon 
as a literary impostor, he possessed a greater afterwards on epidemic drove Sozzini 
genius than Ohatterton. In the ‘ Bihlio- Basle ; he cpmpleted an answer to Fued at 
tlieque Universelle des Voyages,’ by G, Zurich on 27 .Tan. 1678. This,inthefollpwiig 
Boucher de la Rioharderie^aris, 1808), a full October, ho forwarded to Pucci, who aado 
summary of Psalmanazore history of For- notes pn the margin of the manuscript, but 
mosa is unsuspectingly supplied (v. 289 sq.) wrote no formal reply. Long oftorwarcls tbs 

[P!ialnianazai'’8 Memoirs, 1761, and Account of manuscript was returnod to Sozzini thioi^b 
Formosa, 1704 ; Boswell's life of Johnson, ed. Oomelius Booms, D.O.L., of Qonda. Soz^ 
G. B. Hill, iii. 314, 413-0 (on_ essay by Dr. Hill), printed the whole discussion with the title 
iv. 274 ; D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature; ‘Be Statu Primi Hominis ante Lapsum,’ 
Oolibritis Anglaises by Jules Loferre Beamier, Cracow, 1690, 4to (reprinted 1610, 4to; also 
1805 (a vary slight sketch).] S. 1, in Soeini Opera, ii. 257 spq.) 

PUOai, FRANCESCO (] 640-1693 P), From Basle Pucci had returned by way 
theological writer, was born at Florence in of Nuremberg andFlanders to London, where 
1340 (Gibpaiu). lie was of the same Sozzini believed him to be stiU staying in 
family as the conser^'ative cardinals Lorenzo Becember 1680. Ilis peculiar views exposed 
Pucci (d. 1631), Roberto Pucci (d, 1647), him to persecution and impriaonment ; on 
andAntonioPucci(d.l644),buihisQwuhont his release he betook himself to Holland, 
was towards literature and freethou^ht. where he made the acqiiaintonce of Justus 
Following Tuscan custom, he began lifo in a Lipsius at Leyden. In Holland be attached 
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hiiDBelf to a ‘concilium peregrinoutium 
C'liMtionorum,’ and invited the adhesion of 
Sozdni. Ho moved on to Antwerp. 
Bt 1585 lio had resorted to Sozzini in Poland, 
At Cracow he fell in with John Doe [q. v.] 
and Edward Kelley [q. v.], who passed for 
catholics, and were bent on a new 
universal reformation. They initiated Pucci 
into their angelic experiences, and about the 
j,i Mi11a of 1566, despite the strong remon- 
strances of Sozzini, he accompanied them to 
Prague, On his arrival there, an angelic voice 
bade him re-enter the Homan communion, 
Tfliich he at once did. He wrote to Sozzini 
and other friends, entreating them to follow 
bis example. Dee and Kelley suspected him 
of bad faith in treating against them with 
Homan catholic ecclesiastics ; he exculpated 
bimself in a letter of 17 Sept. 1586, which 
was printed. 

Reverting to the theme which had caused 
bia expulsion from Basle, he printed a trea- 
tise 'De Christi Servatoria EiEcacitate in 
nmuibus ot singulis hominibus .... Asser- 
tioCatholiea,’ &o., Gouda, 1692, 8vo, with a 
dedication to Clement VIII. A ‘ Hefutatio ' 
of this ‘ Satanic’ treatise was puhlishod hy 
Lucas Osiander at Tubingen in 1693 ; Nicho- 
las Serarins also published ‘ Contra Novos 
, . . Puooii . . . Errorea libri duo,’ &o., Wurz- 
burg, 1303, 12mo, and there were other re- 
plies. He projected a journey to Home, to 
present his boolt in person; but in November 
1692, while on the way, he was thrown from 
a -vehicle, and lay some months -with a 
broken thigh at Salzburg, where be probably- 
died, imder arrest, in 165)3. Many of his 
letters and pliers are in the arcliives of the 
consistory at Salzburg. According to Gas- 
pari, he wrote his ' Do Serv. Eifio. ’ on his 
eick-hed at Salzburg; it was probably his 
'De Christi Hegno,’ which is preserved 
among the Salzbui'g papers in Latin and in 
Italian. 

[Wood’s AtheniB Oxon, (Bus's), 1. 680, 687 seg., 
iii. 290; E. Sooini Opera [1608], i. 378 se^., 
197, 608; Bciyle’s Diotionnaire Hist, ot Crit. 
1740, iii. 826 se^. ; Joanois Baptistis de Oas- 
paris Conmiontarius de Vita . , Pnecii, iu A. 
Cilogiera’s Kuova Baccolta d’Opnscoli, &c., 
1766, vol. xxiz., also 1776, vol. xxx.; Cuterbi’s 
La Chiesa di S. Ouofrio, 1868; CantiVs Gli 
Eretici d’ltalia, 1866, ii. 400; the Sozzini and 
their School, in Theological Hoview, October 
1879, yip. 649 seq. ; "Wood’s MSS. E. 29, iu the 
Budleian Library; Twelve Bad Men, od. Sec- 
combe, 8.v. Kelley; information from the Bev. 
Portunato Cecchi of St. Onofrio.] A. G. 

PUCKERIDGE, RIOHARD (1690?- 
1759), inventor of the musical glasses. [See 
PoCKBlOH.] 


PUCKERING, SiB HENRY (1618- 
1701), royalist. [See Nbwioit, Sib HBirer.] 

PUCKERING, Sib JOHN (1644^-1696), 
lord keeper of the great seal, mdest son of 
"William Puckering of Elamborough, York- 
shire, was born in 1544. On 10 April 1659 
he was admitted a student at Linct^’s Inn, 
wliere he was called to tlie bar on 16 Jan. 
1667, was elected governor in 1675, and 
reader in Lent 1677. In 1680 he was mode 
seneant-at-law'. In the parliaments of 1684- 
1680 and 1686-7 he was speaker of the 
House of Commons, being member succes- 
sively for Carmarthen, Bedford, and Galton, 
Surrey. Iu the former he committed, on 
17 Deo. 1684, William Parry [j. v.] for op- 
posing the bill excluding jesiuts from the 
realm; in the latter, on the incrimination of 
the Queen of Scots by the Star-chamber com- 
mission, he presented to Elizabeth on 12 Nov. 
1686 Ihe resolntions of the commons in 
favour of her speedy execution. In both parlia- 
ments his speeches to the queen were couched 
in the most grandiloquent style of loyal 
adulation. _ While stilf speaker he was made 
queen’s segeant, and employed iu unravelling 
we plots of Babington, Abington, and their 
contoderatos. In 1686 he joined the council 
of the Marches. His first appearance in court 
on (he crown side was in Abington’s case on 
16 Sept. 1686. He also took part in the 

f roseentiou of William Davison (1641 P- 
608) [q. y.l, of Sir Richard Knightley [q. v.l 
and ofPhiup Howard, first earl of Arund^ 
of the Howard family [q. v.T, besides acting 
as joint commissioner with Boron Clarke iu 
the trial of the puritan.John Udal [q. v.] in 
J nly 1590 and lebruary 1690-1. IVhilo oc- 
cupied in prosecuting at Westminster the lata 
lord-deputy of Ireland, Sir John Parrot [q. v.], 
he was made lord keeper of the great seal on 
28 April 1692, in succession to Sir Christopher 
Hatton [q. v.], and knighted. He took the 
lord-keeper's oaths and his seat in the court 
of chancery on 4 June, and delivered the 
queen’s speech on the meeting of parliament 
on 19 Pen 1^02-3, 

Flickering was a favourite with the queen, 
whom he entertained with prodigal magni- 
ficence at his villa at Kew on 11 Deo. loUl. 
His town residence was RusseU House, be- 
tween Charing Cross and the Temple. After 
a brief tenure of office, disgraced by a si- 
mouiacal disposal of eci^siastical patronage 
— ^the guilt of which Camden imputes to his 
BuWuuates— he died at hisvUla at Kew on 
SO April 1696, His remains were interred in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, where 
R costly monument was placed to his memory 
by bis widow. 
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Some mauuBcripta, transoiibeil W Tliomas 
Baker [q. v.] from lost papers by Puckering, 
axe in Ilarl. MS. 7043 [cf. arts. Ma.iilo\yb, 
CuBiSTOPHEK, and Pbnby, J oiib'. Other of 
his papers are Egerton. MSS. 2134 ft. 48-63, 
2644, and Addit. MSS 26246 and 32117. 

By hia avifo, Jane, daughtur of Geoipfa 
Chowne of JKeut, he had (with four daugii- 
tors) a surviving son, SiB Thobab PtjOi'iek- 
iira (1693-1630), who was, between 1606 
and 1010, tlie companion of llenry, prince of 
Wales, was M.P. for Tamworth Io21-1628, 
and high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1625. 
In 1612 he was both knighted (3 June) and 
made a baronet (26 K'ov.) Ue was a mem- 
ber of the North-West Passage Oompai^. 
He was buried m 1636 in the cliurch of 
Mary, Warwick, whore an elaborate monu- 
ment is extant. The baronet w expired with 
him. In 1616 he married Mirabeth, only 
daughter ot Sir John Morley of Ualnaker in 
Sussex, His surviving daiighti'r, Jane, died 
without issue in 1662, when the c^itatos dc- 
■\olved on Sir Ileury Newton [q. v.], her 
father’s nephew (Ilampor's MS. notes to 
Dugdvle’s H'arwicka7iire, ii, 401, in Brit. 
Mus. ; Bbowh, Genesis qf United States). 

[Bagdale's Orig. pp. 253, 261, and Citron. 
Sor. p, 95 ; Strype's Works, ed. 1822 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1591-7 andAdclenda, 1580- 
1626 ; Browno WilUs's Not. P.irl. hi, 99, 115 ; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 1143, 1238, 1281, 1327 ! 
Oobbctt'sParl.Hist. i. 822; Somers Tracts,!. 227, 
232 j Nichols's Frogroseos of Queen Elizabeth, 
hi, 126-130, 252, 369, 162, 163 ; Camden's An- 
uali-s regn. Eliz. ed. Ilearno, pp. 611, 606, 641, 
736-6 ; Sidney Papers, ed. Oullins, i. 876 ; 
Nicolas's Hatton, p. 482, and Bavisnu, pp. 151, 
313; Lysons’s Environs, i. 201-6; Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, i. 116 , Hastod's Kent, i. 36; 
Olutterbuck's Hertfordshire, ii, 616, 621 ; Nor- 
den's Essex (Camden Soc.)_, p. xrii ; Nichols's 
Her.ild and Genealogist, lii. 160, 473 ; Neale's 
Westminster Abbey, u. 179 ; MarshaU's Oenea- 
lugis^, ir. 33 ; Howard's Mise. Gen. et Herald, 
ii. 101, 198, 2ud ser. i. 207 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Ecp. App. pp. 127, 187, 160, 806; ILirl. 
M.S. 6164, ff. 615, 79, and 91; Spedding's 
Bacon ; Poss’s Judges ; Campbell's Chancollors ; 
Manning’s Speakers.] J. M. E. 

PUCKLE, JAMES (1667 P-1720,autlior 
of ‘ Tke Club,’ born about 1667, was son of 
James Puckle (1633-1690), who was himself 
third son of Samuel Puckle (1688-1661), a 
prominent citizen of Norwich, and mayor of 
that town in 1666, James the younger took 
out on 16 Juno 1690 letters fur the ^minis- 
tration of the estate of his father, who had 
died a widower boyond sea. Adopting the 
profession of a notary public, he soon entered 
into partnership with one Jenkins in Pope’s 
Head Alley, Coruhill lie seems to have aided 


professiouaily hi tlio promotion of 
which sought to onoourage the fehinn' 
diistry of England, and was known as in, 
Iloyal Fishery of England,’ By way of ad™,! 
tiaement Puckle issued 'England’s Interest 
or n Brief Discouroe of the Iloyal Fishery !» . 
Letter to a Friend ’ (1690, two edits.) It 
reissued in a somewhat altered form inloy 
as ‘ A New Hialogne between a BurgonnastEr 

and an English Gentleman,’ with a dedim. 



“{•V “rq fo ^Vealtli and 

Honour, m a Dialogue between an English 
mnu and Dutchman,’ with a dedication to 
the Duke of Leeds, governor of the 'Hovnl 
Fishery.’ A Inter version bore the title ‘Etur- 
land’s I’atb to Wealth ’ (1700 ; ‘ a second 
tion with additions,’ 1718 repr. in'Soinere 
Tracts,’ vol. ii.) A Bsvedish translation waE 
issued at Stockholm in 1728. 


Puckle was also interested in mechanical 
iiivuiitions, and on 15 May 1718 took out a 
patent for a revolver, mitrailleuse, or Gatlin^ 
gun of his own construction. He desoiibeli 
It in nn illustrated broadside (1720 f) as ‘a 
portable gun or maebine called a defence tint 
discharges soo often and soe many bullets, 
and can be so quickly loaden as rendeis it 
next to impossible to carry any ship br 
boarding.’ The breech of the gun, which 
was movable, had si-x ohambers, wliichwew 
diaebarged in turn Ibrougli one long barrel 
Puckle endeavoured to form a company tn 
develop his invention during the bubble 
period of 1730. Out cliponny satirists hinted 
that the machine would only wound share- 
holders (Cat. of Satirical Prints in Brit. 
Mus. No.s. 1620, 1636; Notes and Qiterit’, 
7th ser. viii. 306). 

Puekle’s surest title to fame is as the 
author of ‘The Club, or a Dialogue between 
Father and Son, in vino verilasj London, 
printed for the author in 1711 (Qmt, Ma^, 
1832, pt. i, p. 204). Tho volume is dedicated 
to two merchants, MIcajah and Bichard 
Perry, and to 'tlio memory of a thhd, Thomas 
Lone, who married Mary Puckle a cou4n 
of tho writer, Puckle’s book belongs to the 
class of collected obaracter-sketches which 
Sir Thomas Overbury began and Earle 
brought to perfection in his 'Micro-Cosmo- 
graphie.’ A young man is represented by the 
author as having met one night at a friend’s 
club, aesenihled at ‘The Noalvs Ark, ’twenty- 
five typical personages, including an anti- 
quary, buffoon, critic, quack, rake, and 
usurer, and he gives next morning a sprightly 
description of each of his companions to 
his father, who interposes much senten- 
tious moralising. The work exhibits shrewd 
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nbseivatlon, but the moral reflections are 
teJioiis,and the book’s longlease of popularity 
!^s to exceed its literary merits. Two new 
editions appeai-ed in 1713, with a portrait of 
Puckle engraved by Vertue, after a painting 
brClostermann. A reprint ‘from the third 
eition of the London Copy ’ was issued at 
Cork in 1721. In 1723 a revised version, 
«ititled ‘The Club, or a Gh-ey Cap for a 
Gteenhead, in a Dialogue between Father 
and Son,’ was described as ‘ the fourth edition 
with additions.’ The portrait was here en- 
maved by Cole. The title-page supplied the 
^ming, ‘ Theseoharaoters being mearely in- 
tended to expose vice and folly, let none pre- 
tend to a key nor seek for another’s picture, 
least he find his own.’ There is a new dedi- 
cation, addressed to the memory of the for- 
mer patrons, who were now dead. 'The 
additio^ matter mainly consisted of an 
anpendbc of moral ‘ maxims, advice, and cau- 
tions,’ with reflections on ‘ company, friends, 
and death.’ Beprints of this edition ap- 
peared in London (‘ the fifth ’) in 1733 and 
ut Dublin in 1743. The new sub-title seems 
to plMiaiiae Caleb Trenehfield’a ‘Cap of 
Grey Hairs for a Gireenhead, the Father's 
Ooimcsl to his Son, an Apprentice,’ 1710 
(.Jth edit.) 

Puckle, who resided in early life in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Lothbury, and after- 
wds in that of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
was buried in St. Stephen’s Ohuroh, Oole- 
man Street, London, on 26 July 1724. Ho 
married twice. By his first wife, Mary, 
whom he married before 1090, he had four 
daughters and three sous, of whom Barton 
sloue seems to have reached manhood. On 
21 Feb. 1714-15 he married at New Brent- 
ford a second wife, Elizabeth Fowiies, a 
widow of Brentford. 

The 1723 edition of Puokle's ‘ Club ’ was re- 
issued in 1817, with many chormmg illustrct* 
tions by John Thurston [q. v.], and a title- 
page and a few headpieces by John Thorns 
son [q. T.l Thus embellished, the work 
leappeared in 1834 at the Chiswick Press, 
with a preface by Samuel Weller Singer 
[q.v.] ’Die latter stated that Charles Whit- 
tmgham, the printer and publisher, owned 
a manuscript by Puckle containing many 
morel dialogues between father and non, 
mother and daughter, and the like; but 
the hulk of this material had been utilised by 
Puckle in the appendices to the 1723 edition. 
The latest reprint, with Thurston’s illiistra- 
tions, was published at Glasgow in 1890. 

[The author of The Olub Identifled, by Gioorgo 
Stsioman Steinmau, 1872 (privately piinted); 
art. by Mr. Austin Dobson in ’ BibliographieB,’pt. 
riii, 407-21 ; Gent. M.tg. 1822, i. 204-7 ; Nolile's 
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Continuation of Granger, iii 303 ; Addit. MS. 
2887S, f. 17 (letter from Puckle to John Ellis, 
1076).] 8. L. 

PUDSEY, HUGH nn (1126 P-1195), 
bishop of Durham and earl of Northumber- 
land. [See PuisET.] 

PUGH, ELLIS (1056-1718), Welsh 
quaker, was bom in the parish of Dolgelly in 
June 1066. In 1686 he and his family sailed 
for the quaker settlement in Pennsylvania. 
They hadfa stonnypasssge, and were detained 
for six months at Barbados. Pugh paid a visit 
in 1700 to Wales, letuming in 1708 to Phila- 
delphia, where he died on 3 Oct. 1718. In 1721 
there was published at Philadelphia a tract 
by him entitled ‘ Annerch i’r Oymry ’ (‘ Ad- 
dress to the Welsh People’), wmoh was 
probably the first Welsh book printed in 
America. He speaks in particular to the 
‘ craftsmen, labourers, and ^epherds, men of 
low degree, of my own qnahty,’ and bids 
them be ‘wiser than their teachers.’ The 
tract was reprinted in this country in 1782 
and 1801 (London) ; an English.translation 
by Rowland Ellis and David Lloyd appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1727, and was reprinted 
at Loudon in 1739. 

[Bowlands's Cambrian Bibliography; Bbines 
Llsnyddiaoth Gymreig, by 0. Ashton, pp, 168-9.] 

J. E. L. 

PUGH, HERBERT (^. 1768-1788), 
landscape-painter, was a native of Ireland, 
and came to London about 1768. He was 
a contributor to the first exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1760, sending a ' Land- 
scape with Cattle.’ In 1766 he gained a 
premium at the Society of Arts, and in 1766 
was a member of the newly incorporated 
Society of Artists. He continued exhibit- 
ing with them up to 1776, He tried his hand 
at some pictures in the manner of Hogarth, 
but without success, although some of these 

f iotures were engiuved. Pugh lived in the 
’iozza, Corent Garden. His death, which 
took place soon after 1788, was hastened by 
intemperate habits. There is a large land- 
scape by Pugh in the Lock Hospital, and two 
views of London 33rito by him were contri- 
buted to the Century ofBritish Art exhibition 
at the GtiOBvenorGalleryin 1888, when it was 
recognised that his work had been unduly 
neglected. 

[Bedgravo’s Diet of Artists; Bryan’s Diet of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1789-1893.] 

L. 0. 

PUGH, PHILIP (1079-176OL dissenting 
minister, was born at Hendref, Blaenpenaf, 
Cardiganshire, in 1879, and inherited a good 
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oslate. He 'n'as trained for tlie indi;pen(lent. 
miniUiT at the jionconformisli oollogo at 
BiyulUVaruli, near Bridgend, ttlamorgan- 
shire. This enlloge, Iho carliebt iubtitittion 
of the kind in Wnleb, and the parent of the 
existing prosbvterian college at Carmarthen, 
tvas founded by Samuel Jonas after he was 
ejected from the living of Llangynwyd in 
1062, and on Jones’s death in 1897 was trans- 
ferred to Abergavenny, whither Pugh accom- 
panied it. He was received as chui’ch mem- 
ber at Oilgwyn in 1704, and in October 1709 
was ordained co-pastor with David Edwards 
and Jenkiu Jones. His social position as a 
landed proprietor in the coitnty was improved 
by his marriage with an heiress of the neigh- 
bourhood, while his power as a preacher and 
his piety gave him widespread influence. He 
and his colleugues were in charge of six or 
eight churches, with a united membeiship of 
about one thousand. Bi'tween 1709 and li 00 
he baptised 080 children. 

Pugh avoidedeontrovor.sy, but ho regarded 
with abliorrcuce the Arininian doctrines in- 
troduced b;^ Jenkin Jones [q. v.] and the 
Arian doctrines propagated by David Lloyd 
(1720-1779). Ho sympathised, however, 
with tlie calviiiistic methodist movement 
under Daniel Eowlonds [q.v.] (1713-1700), 
and induced Rowlands to moditythe ferocity 
of his early manner of preaching. Of the 
churches with which Pugh was more or less 
connected, throe continue to be congrega- 
tionalist, three have gone over to the raelho- 
dists, and tliree are Unitarian. 

Pugh died 011 12 July 1760, aged 81, and 
was buried in the parish churchyai'd of 
Llanddewi Brevi, where the elflgy of ono 
Philip Pugh, probably an ancestor, once 
flgured in the chancel (IMnrnioic, Cardigan- 
shire, p. 270). His unpublished diary and 
the Oilgwyn church-book contain much in- 
fonnation about the Welsh nonconformity of 
the period, and have been utilised by Dr. 
Thomas Rees and other Welsh historians. 

[Enwogion Ceredigion, Do. Sir Aborleiil; 
Rees's History of Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales, pp. 300, 310, 340 ; Williams's Welsh 
Gilvinistio Mel liodism, xvii. 29, 31, 32 ; Jeremy's 
Hist, of the PrcHbyterinu Fund.) B, J. J. 

PTOH, ROBERT (1609-1679), Roman 
catholic controversialist, born in 1609 at I’en- 
rhyn in theparishofEglwys-Ross, Carnarvon- 
shire, wayirobably a son of Philip Pugh and 
his wife, Gtaynor or Qwynn, Foley says that 
the family was of better lineage than fort une. 
He was educated at the Jesuilb' College at 
St. Omer, under the name of Robei ‘1 Phillips 
(FoLEi'),ond this alias renders him very liable 
icheconfusedwithEobert Philips [q. v.]the 


orntormn, who was confessor to Oucpn 
vietta Maria. After his return to 
ho IS said to have served in Charles I’s arm 
with the rank of captain, and to have hwJ 
eicelyd by the .jesuits in 104o for not having 
obtained permission beforehand Ro after 
wards studied civil and canon law(prQbablT 
at Paris), and became doctor in both facaf 
ties. He was well known 1 oWalter Monti™ 
[q. V.] the abbot. With Montagu’s aid m 
a pamphlet entitled ‘De retinenda cW 
Anglican! in sodom Apostolicam ohseri’antia ' 
Pans, 1059, he attacked the philosophical 
views of Thomas White (alms Bladdoej 
[q. V.], and claimed, in opposition to White* 
that the regular clergy ^ould be 
from the jurisdiction of the catholic chapter 
in England. White replied in ‘ Monumentum 
Exoantatus,' (Rome, 1600), to wliicli 
Pugh retorted in ‘Amulet iimExeantationiP 
(107 0). Subsequently Pugh returned to the 
conflict in ‘ Blacklo’.s Cabal diseovered’ (3nd 
edit. 1080, 4to). It contains letters, siipplie,! 
by Montagu, of Whito, and of White's 
friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Henry Holden 
and otliors, the originals of which Pugh had 
deposited in the English Jesuits’ College at 
Ghent. ITis reputation as a t lieologian gren 
rapidly, and in 1655 he was created by the 
Pope ‘protonotariiis publicus apostolioiis.' 
His Latin style was very good. After the 
Eestoretiou Pugh lived ot times in London, 
and at times at Eedcastle in Wales, in the 
family of the Marquis of Powis. 

In 1604 appeared, doubtloss from his pen, 
though the author merely calls himself 'n 
royalveteran,' ‘ElencluisElenchi; sive-bi- 
madversiones in Georgei Batei, Crom-vrelli 
parricidto aliqnando protomedici, Elenchum 
motniim nimerorum in Aiigliil,’ Paris, 8to 
[soo Batd, Gboeqh]. With Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlomaino, Pugh was also closely 
connected and, with him, seems to hare 
written ‘The English Papist’s Apologie’ 
(1660). The author was diligently mqniied 
after by tho House of Commons, but hot 
found. It was answered by William Lloyd, 
afterwards bishop of Lichfield, and was de- 
fended in ‘A Reply to the Answer of the 
“ Catholic Apologie,’" 1 668 (ef. Butlue, Md, 
Mem. of English Catholies, iv. 457 m.) Pugh’s 
‘ Balhonensium et Aquisgranensium Com- 
paratio, rebus adjunctis illustratis,’ 1676, 810 , 
was ■written ‘ byway of epistle to his patron. 
Palmer.’ 

During the ‘popish plot’ panic of 1678 
Pugh was committed to Newgate, ‘ having 
been betrayed by a treacherous miscreant 
when paying a visit of charity to the catholic 
gentry confined in aLondon prison.’ He died 
' a glorious martyr in chains’ on the night 
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r.f22 Jan. 1679. He bore no to the 

ii-uits, anfl when innrticulomortk ‘ earnestly 
iesited to bo readmitted to the society,’ AV ood 
sa^ be bad seen his grave, which was in the 
chvircbvard belonging to Ohi-istUlnu'cli, jiear 
Xewgate, ‘ tinder the middle part of a brick 
wall on the north side of the said yard,’ 
trood seems to have known Pugh personally, 
and«ays‘he was a person of a most comely 
nort well favoiu'ed and of excellent parts.’ 
tie was a friend of John Lewgar [g. v.] 

Wood says that Pugh left, in manuscript, 
<in Oastlemaine’s bonds,’ a treatise' Of the 
several States and Oommon wealths that have 
teen in England since 1 643.’ He had seen 
also a Latin ode of Pugh’s composition ‘ made 
on the immature death of Sidney Montagu,’ 
ivho perished in the sea-flght with the Butch 
in June 1673. 

[Wood’s AUicnieOxon. iii. 697, 828-9, iv. 716, 
Dodtl's Churoh Hist. iii. 288-9; Foley’s Eecords 
nf the Engli'.h .Tesnits, vi. 3.)2, vol. vii. pt. i. p. 
ttS; Pugh's Works I Watt’s Bilil Brit. ii. 782; 
mlhoritiee cited.] Gr. La G. N. 

PUGHE, A7ILLTAM OWEN, Imown in 
early life asWiraiAM Ownsr (1769-1885), 
Welsh antiquary and lexicographer, was 
bom at Tynyhiyn in the parish of Lkn- 
fihangel yPennant, Merionethshire, on 7 Aug. 
1759, His father was a skilled singer to 
the harp, and he thus acquired at an early 
age an interest in AVeLsh poetry, which was 
denned hy the study of ‘ Q-orcheatiou 
Beirdd Cymru,’ when that collection ap- 
peared in 1773. After some education at 
.lltrincham, Oheshira, he sought his fortune 
in ]irayl776 in London. About 1783 he made 
the aoq^intanoe of Hoherl Hughes (Hohin 
Ddu oP5n) and Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), 
through whom he became in 1783 a member 
of the ‘Qwyneddigion,’ a society of London 
Welshmen founded in 1771. Owen thero- 
tipon began to collect materials for a Welsh- 
English dictionary. The first section ap- 
peared ten years later, on 27 .Tune 1798. Its 
publication praceeded slowly until 1803, 
when it was completed and issued in two 
volumes, with a nu.mmar prefixed to the 
first. It cont aiued about one hundred thou- 
inud wotds, with English eqaivalCnts, and, 
in a large number of eases, illuatrativo quo- 
tations from old Welsh writers. No fuller 
complete dictionary of the language at pre- 
sent exists. In definition, too, the work is 
fairly trustwoi thy ; its system of etymology 
is its chief blemish. Tliia is based on the 
assumption that all Welsh words can he 
resolved into monosyllabic elements of abs- 
tract signification, a notion first put forward 
with regard to English and other languages 


Pughe 

hy Howland .Tonesfq.v.] in his ‘Philosophy of 
Words ’ (London, 1769). An abridgment of 
Owen’s dictionary appeared in 1806, a new 
edition (revised by the aulhor) in 1833 
(Denbigh), and n further edition, with many 
alterations, in 1857 (Denbigh), 

Meanwhile, in 1789, Owen published a 
volume of poems in Englisli, and with Owain 
Myfyr edited the poetry of David (or Dafydd ) 
ap Gwilym Jq. v.J (London ; reprinted at 
Liverpool, 1873), adding in English a ' sketch 
of the life and writings ’of the poet. In 1793 
he published ‘ The lleroic Elegies and other 
Pieces of Llywarp Hen’ (London), with a 
translation and a prefato^ mcetch on hardism. 
Ue had become dissatisfied with the ortho- 
graphy of the AVelsh language, and tliroiigh- 
out this work uses ‘ p ’ for the sound usually 
written ‘ch,’and ‘v’ for Welsh 'f.' In his dic- 
1 ionnrv a third innovation appeared — ^the ime 
of ‘ z ’ for ‘ dd.’ In 1800 Owen translated 
into Welsh ‘A Oardiganshire Landlord’s 
Advice to his Tenants,’ a treotiso on agri- 
cultiu-e, hy Colonel Jolmes of Hofodl Tlie 
next year sow the publication of a far more 
important work, tlio first volume of the 
‘ My vyrion Archaiology of Wales,’ an enter- 
priso for which Owen, Owain Myfyr, and 
lolo Morgannwg were all nominolly re- 
sponsible, though the main literary work 
was probably done by Owen, as the cost 
(above 1,0007. for the three volumes) was 
defrayed hy Owain Myfyr. The first volume 
was ail attempt to give from the manuscripts 
the text of oil AAklsh poetry to 1370 (ex- 
cluding that of Dofydd op G-wilym, already 
printed). The desira of supplementing this 
with a selection of later poetiy (general ad- 
vertisement of 1 Jan. 1801) was never cai'- 
ried out. A^’o!. ii., which also speared in 
1801, contains the text of the Itioedd, the 
Bruts, and other prose documents of an his- 
torical nature ; vol, iii. (didactic literatime, 
laws, and music) followed in 1807. The 
three were reprinted, with soma additions, 
in one volume ot Denbigh in 1870. Owen 
was the editor of the ‘ Cambrian Begister,’ a 
pnhlication devoted to Welsh history and 
literature, of which three volumes appeared, 
in 1796, 1709, and 1818. In Jane 1806 he 
commenced the ‘ Qreal,’ a AVelsh quarterly 
of a similar character, which was issued 
under the patronage of the Gwyneddigiou 
and Cymreig[yddion societies of London. 
Its orthographical peculiarities proved an 
obstacle to its stfccess, and it wns discon- 
tinued in June 1807. ‘ Oadwedigaeth yr 
laith Gymraeg,’ a AVelsh ppaimmar published 
by Owen in 1808, was prmted at London in 
the same orthography, but an edition in 
ordinary spelling also came from a Bala 
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press. lu 1803 had appeared Owen’s eon- PUGIN", AUGUSTUS OHA-RLE^ 
else ‘ Cambrian Biograjmy.’ (1762-1882), architect, archtcologist and 

In 1806 Owen succeeded to a small estate architectural artist, was born in France in 
at Nantglyn, near Denbigh, whereupon he 1762, and claimed descent from a distm- 
assumed the surname of Pughe. Durmglhe guished i^enoh family. Driven from yj 
rest of his life he spent much of his time in country either by the horrors of the revolu- 
"Wales, and his literary activity diminished, tion or by private reasons connected with u 
On 9 Aug. 1790 he had married Sarah Eliza- duel, he came to London about 1798 and 
bethllarper, bywhomhehadason, Aneurin soon found employment os a draughtsman 
Owen [(j[. v.V nnd two daughters, Isabella in the olhco of John Nash [q. v.] Hi-, 
and Ellen. His wife died on 28 Jan. 1816, earliest work with Nash consisted in mahing 
and it was to divert his mind from the loss colouredperspectiveviews of certain 'Gothic' 
that he afterwards undertook to translate mansions upon which his master was en- 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ into "W'elsh. ' Coll Gwynfa ’ gaged, and m the working out of an nnac- 
appeared in 1819. Though a powerful and cepted design for the "Waterloo monument, 
fairly accurate version, its ponderous and To increase his powers as an artist, he en- 
Bitinoial diction has always repelled the tered the schools of the lioyal Academr 
ordinaiy Welsh reader. Pughe was no where he made the acquaintance of two 
doubt the anonymous translator of Dodsley’s fellow-students, Martin (afterwards Sir liar. 
‘Life of Man*^ ('Einioes Dyn,’ 1821). In tin) Archer Shee [q.v.] and William Hilton. 
1822 he essayed original verse, publishing a He further revived acquaintance with MeiU 
Welsh poem in thi'eo cantos on ‘ Hu Gadorn,' got, an aquatint engraver, who formerly hd 
while in the same year he issued a volume been a drawing-master to his father’s family 
of translations from English, which included and studied under him with advantage. ‘ 
Gray’s ‘Bard’ and Heb^s ‘Palestine.’ Nash^ who treated his pupils andnssist- 
During his later years Pughe was chiefly ants with great kindness and hospitality 
occupied in preparing an edition of the discovered m Pugin a valuable subordinate! 
‘ Mabinogion,’ or Welsh romances; but Gothioart,thoughillundorslood,waawani)ly 
though the Oymrodorion Society in 1881 appreciated by the distinguished clients for 
voted fiOf. for the publication of this work whom he worked, and Nash set Pugin to 
at Denbigh (Cambnan Qmrterly Magasine, ;^roduoe a collection of trustworthy drawings 
lii. 117), it never appeared. from ancient buildings which might form 

Pughe died of apoplexy on 4 June 1835 in the basis of design for himself and other 
a cottage near Dolydd Oau, in the neighs architects. ^ The truthfulness of Pugin's 
bourhood of his birthplace, whither he had drawings in form and colour at once at- 
gone for the sake of his health, and was tracted attention. A change was then corn- 
buried at Nantglyn. He had been elected a ing over water-colour art. The old style- 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries about brown or Indian ink outline with a low-toned 
1793, aud on 19 June 1822 received from wash — was giving way to the more modem 
the University of Oxford the degree of practice of representation in fuU colour, 
D.O.L. {Alumni OxonC) In erudition no and Pugin, though he limited his palette to 
student of the Welsh language and lite- indigo, light red, nnd yellow ochre, was an 
rature has ever surpassed him, and his en- active supporter of the new movement, and 
thusiasm for these studies has deepened to his influence its ultimate predominance 
the interest generally felt in Celtic history was largely due. In 1808 Pugm was elected 
and literature. His influence upon Welsh an associate of the Old Water-colour Society, 
students was very great, nor has his authority which had been founded in 1806, and he was 
upon questions 01 spelling and etymology a frequent exHbitor at the annual exhibi- 
yst ceased to carry weight in Woles. But tions held flrst in Lower Brook Street and 
he was entirely without critical power ; his subsequently in Pall Mall. Through his 
opinions were formed early and underwent connection with the society he formed friend- 
no alteration to the close of his life. The ships with Antony Vandyke Copley Fielding 
eeoentrioityofhis mind may be gauged from [q.v.] and George Fennel Hobson [q.v.] 
the fact that he was one of the followers of About the same time Pugin was employed 
Joanna Southoott [q. v.] on Ackermoun’s publications, notamy the 

[Hanes Lleuyddiaeth Gymieig, by 0. Ashton, ‘Miwocosm, for which he supphed _ the 

g i. 412-21 ; introduction to first edition of the arohiteotnral portions of the illusfrations, 
iotionnry (180S); preface to CoU Gwynfa; Howlandaon executing the figures. In 183d 
Enwogion Cymrn, Foulkes, pp.864— 8;Leathart’a he published, in coiqunction with E. W. 
Origin and Progress of the Gwyneddigion Brayley, a set of views in Islington and 
Society, London, 1831.] J, E. L. Pi-utonviUe,for which he had been collecting 
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tie maftjriala at least eleven years before. 
Islington -was, after the Eranch Eevolution, 
the headquarters of royalist emigration, Md 
there Pugin met his future wife, Catherine, 
daughter of William Welby, barrister, and 
a r&tive of Sir William Welby. She was 
known as the ‘Belle of Islington.’ After 
her marriage (2 Feb. 1802) she exercised a 
firm control over Pugin’s pupils as well as 
his household. 

Meanwhile Nash and his works were not 
sltoffether neglected. Pugin in 1824 was 
askS to make the drawings for a volume 
illustrating the Brighton PaviUon, and while 
he was engaged upon the work George IV, 
who came to watw, accidentally upset the 
colour-box, and, mindful perhaps of illus- 
trious paraUele in the past, picked it np with 
OB apology that greatly gratified the artist. 

In 1821 there appeared the first number of 
'Specimens of Gotiuc Architecture,' the flrst- 
friuts of the mission which Nash had laid 
upon Pugin ; and in 1826 ha visited Nor- 
mandy wthsome of hie pupils. The draw- 
ings which ha and hie assistants made in 
France on this and later occasions are among 
the moat important of his productions. Pu- 
gin’s hand of pupils included, besides his 
celebrated son Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin [q.v.T, W. Lake Price latill living) 
and Joseph Nash [q. v.], who became mem- 
bers of the Old Water-colour Society ; James 
Pennethorne [q. v.], Talbot Buy, J. D’Eg- 
viUe, son of the ballet-maeter of the Italian 
opera ; B. Ferrey, biographer of the Pugins ; 
Brands T. DoUmon, architect and author of 
several architectural works (still living); 
and Charles James Mathows [q. vj, the 
comedian. Hints for the character or Mon- 
sieur Mallet, which the elder Mathews fre- 
quently personated at the old Adelphi 
Theatre, were drawn from his knowledge 
of Pugin and of his troubles os a newly 
arrived foreigner in England. 

As an aremteot on his own account Pugin 
had little or no practice. He was associated 
with Sir Marc leambard Brunei [q. v.] in the 
designs for the cemetery at Eensol Green, 
and ms drawing for one of the ^teways of the 
cemetery was exh ihited at the Boyol Academy 
in 1827. He was joint architect with Morgan 
of the diorama near Begent’e Park, now a 
chapel, and designed the internal decoration 
of the coemorama in Eegent Street (destroyed 
by fire). He earned his title to fame partly 
as an ^ucator of young architects, notably 
his own son, but ohiefly by his work as an 
illustrator of Gothic architecture ; for by his 
oereM drawings of old buildings he paved 
the way for the systematic study of detail 
which was the basis of that true revival 
von. XVI. 


which followed tbp hopeless and unlearned 
period of ‘ Strawharry-Hill ’ enthusiasm. 

Pugin’s office was first at S4 Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Hoad, but iu his later years 
he resided at 106 (now 106) Great Bussell 
Street. There he died, after a long illness, 
on 19 Dec. 1882. Mrs. Pugin survived him 
till 28 April 1833, and both were buried iu 
a family vault at the church of St. Mary, 
laUugton, where they had been married. 

A lithograph portrait is in B. Ferrey’s 
‘ Becollcctione of A. N. W. Pugin,’ drawn 
from memory by hie pupil Joseph Nash, and 
a portrait in oils, by Oliver, is in the posses- 
sion of the family. 

The published works which Pugin pro- 
duced or in which he participated axe : 
1, Plates (with Bowlandson) for ‘Aoker- 
man’e Microcosm of London,’ 1808. 2. With 
Mackenzie, ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture from Oxford,’ 4to, n.d. 3. With E. W. 
Braylay, ‘ Views in Islington and Penton- 
vills,’ 4to, 1823. 4. ‘ Specimens of Gothie 
Architecture ’ (descriptions by E. J. Will- 
son), 2 vols. 4to, 1821-3. 6. With J. 

Britton, ‘Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of London,’ Bvo, 1826-6. 6. Plates of 
Gothic Furniture for ‘Ackermaun’sBeposi- 
tory of Arte,’ 1810-26-26-27 ; republished 
separately about 1836. 7. With Britton and 
Le Keux, ‘ Specimens of Architectural An- 
tiquities of Normandy ,'_4to, 1826-8. 8. ‘Ex- 
anmles of Gothic Architecture,’ 2 vole. 4to, 
1828-81. 9. ‘Translation of Normand’s 

Parallel of Orders of Aiohitecture,’ with two 
extra plates, fol. 1829. 10. With Heath, 

‘ Views of Paris and Environs,’ 4to, 1828- 
1881. 11. ‘ Gothic Ornaments from Ancient 
Buildings in England and France,’ 4to, 
1831. 12. ' Ornamental Gables,' 4to, 1881. 
This and No. 10 with lithographs by J, D. 
Hai’ding. IS, ‘ Gothio Furniture,’ 1886. 
Pugin mso contributed plates to other publi- 
cations by Aokermann, such os the volumes 
on Westminster Abbey, 1812, and the public 
schools, 1816, 

[Ferrey’s Bocollections of A. W. N. Pugin ; 
Life of 0. .1. Mathews, edited by C. Dickens ; 
Arcbitectnral Publieation Soeietys Dictionary; 
Bedgravo’sDiet. of Artists; private information.] 

P. W. 

PUarN, AUGUSTUS WELBY 
NOETHMOEB (1812-1862), architect, ecMe- 
siologiet, and wnte]^ born on 1 March 1812 
at 84 Store Street, Bedford Square, was son 
of Auguetue Ohorles Pugin [q.v,], from 
whom he received his training as an^ wchi- 
tect and inherited a remarkable facility in 
draughtsmanship. After being educated at 
Ohriet’s Hospital as a private student, he 
joined his father’s pupUs, and for two or tm-ee 

B B 
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years assisted liis work 4s an. archiBologist, 
architect, and illustrator. In his thirteenth 
year he was sufficiently advanced to accom- 
pany his father on an architectural visit to 
Paris ; and a drawing of Ohrlst Church, 
Hampshire (reproduced in Ferrey’s * Beeol- 
lections ’), teetmes to his precocious powers 
of sketching. 

In 1826 he was engaged in making inves- 
tigations and drawings of Rochester Castle, 
and in the following year was taken ill from 
overwork while sketching in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dome at Paris. After assisting his 
father in preparing a scheme, which resulted 
in the establishment of Kensal Green ceme- 
tery, he engaged in June 1827 in his first 
important independent work, the designing 
of the furniture for Windsor Castle. This 
commission led incidentally to an acquaint- 
ance with George Dayes, son of the artist Ed- 
ward Bayes [^.v.], and it was through him, 
says Pugin m his ‘Biary’ (20 June 1827), 
‘that I first imbibed the taste for stage- 
machinery and scenic reprosentations, to 
which I afterwards applied myself so closely.’ 
His enthusiasm for tneatrical accessories led 
himtoflt upasmaUmodelstage at his father’s 
house in Great Russell Street (on which was 
resented a moving panorama of * Old Lon- 
on’), and it oulminated in 1881 with the 
execution, by Pugin, of scenery for the new 
ballet of ' Kenilworth,’ an adaptation of a 
spectacular piece which had been first pre- 
sented at Brury Lane in January 1824 
(Geniisi, Hist. ix. 282) . He was subsequently 
employed in the rearrangement of the stage 
machiu^ at Brury Lane. While still under 
age and in uncertain health, he developed an- 
other taste which exercised a great influence 
on his life ; he become passionately fond of 
sailing, purchased aBmaok,and subsequently 
0 lugger, and at one time took to trading by 
sea m a small way. In 1880 he was ship- 
wrecked off Leith, and made his way to the 
residence of James GiUespie Graham [q.v.], 
the architect, to whom he was a complete 
stranger, Graham gave him, besides soma 

f ood advice, the compasses which figure in 
[erbert’s portrait of him. His passion for 
the sea was never subdued. His ordinaiy 
costume was that of a pilot, and, but for his 
hatred of beer and tobacco, lie might have 
been taken for one. ‘ There is nothing worth 
living for,’ he is reported to have said, ‘but 
Christian architecture and a boat,’ 

In 1881, at the age of nineteen, he mar- 
ried.Ann Garnett (a connection of George 
Biwes), who died in childbirth on 27 May 
1882, and was buried at Christ Church 
Prioi^. Soon after the marriage Pugin was 
imprisoned for debt, and after his release , 


opened in Hart Street, Covent Garden 
ot workshop of architectural details! ^ 
intention was to supply to architects’drMT 
ings and architectural accessories, such J 
carving and metal work, for designing whici 
he justly felt he had unequalled capacity. Tie 
venture was not pecuniarily successfui and 
Pugin was forced to abandon it, though u 
ultimately paid hie creditors in fuU. Inl833 
he married his second wife, Louisa Burton 
and established himself at Salishury. h| 
1836 he bought on acre of ginimd at Lava^ 
stock, an adjoining hamlet, and built on it a 
house named St. Mario’s Grange, In 1841 
he left Salisbury for a temporary sojourn at 
Oheyne Walk, Chelsea. Subsequently is 
settled at Ramsgate, where resided his aunt 

Miss SelinaWelby, who eventually made Mm 

her heir. At Ramsgate he built for himself 
a house with a chur^ adjoining on the West 
Cliff, ond was wont to assert that these were 
the only buildings in which, being his own 
paymaster, his designs were not hampered by 
financial restrictions. Soon after his second 
marriage he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. He took tins step under e 
sense of its spiritual importance, though on 
his own admission he was first drawn to Ro- 
man Catholicism by his artistic sympathies. 
He believed the Roman catholic religion and 
Gothic art to he intimately associated, end 
came to regard it as almost a religious obliga- 
tion for catholics to encourage Gothic aim- 
teotuie and no other (cf. W. Q, Ward ttnd 
the O.iford Movemmt,-pp, 163-6). At Rems- 
gale, profiting by the propinquity of Ms 
church, he spent much time in the oh3e> 
vance of religious rites, and practised a rigid 
ascetioism. 

Meanwhile Pugin began a rogiilai nrcM- 
tectural practice. Accident had made him 
acquainted with the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to whose patronage he owed some of his 
most congenial opportunities of architec- 
tural work. He designed for the earl the 
additions to Alton Towers, the church at 
Oheadle, and the chapel and other huildinge 
at St. John’s Hospital, Alton, and rebuilt 
the castle on Alton Rock. In 1886 he first 
appeared as an architectural author, pah> 
lismng his ‘ Gothic Furniture in the Style of 
the Futeenth Century ’ (Loudon, 4to). This 
was followed in 1836 by bis ‘ Anment Tim- 
ber Houses ’ (London, 4to), and by a mote 
remarkable and very polemical ^imUcation, 
the celebrated ‘Oontrasts’ (Salisbury, 4to), 
in which, by means of satirical sketches and 
cuttingsarcasm, these- called'Pagon’method 
of architecture is compared to its disad- 
vantage with the * Ohristian.’ 

Ln the same year (1836) the report of the 
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commission®™ on the competing schemes for 
tJie new houses of parliament was issued. No 
design had been sent in under Pugin's name, 
but it was well known that he had assisted 
oueofthecompetitors, Gillespie Graham. The 
d paign of Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry [q.v.] was chosen, and Barry was ap- 
nointed the arohiteot for the new building. 

employed Pugin in the gigantic ta^ 
of proYidum the detail drawings during six 
or seven f^wing years. In 1867, after both 
Pugin and Barry were dead, the former’s son, 
Edward Welby Pugin [q. v.], claimed that 
his father originated the design which Sir 
Charles Barry submitted in the competition, 
and was the guiding spirit of the design as 
carried out. Edward Pugin declared that 
Barry adopted a scheme of his father's con- 
ception, and sent it in after it had bean re- 
drawn in Ms own oMce in order to conceal 
(ts likeness in handiwork to the design whioh 
iras nominally Graham's. This claim was 
hardly substantiated; but it is probable that 
whiiaBorry initiated the design — andhemust 
ia any case he allowed the whole credit of the 
arrangement of the plan — ^Pugin was called 
iu as a skilled draughtsman to assist in the 
completion of Barry's half-finished drawings. 
In such work a man of his originality could 
hardly have acted oe a mere copyist ; and it 
may therefore ho concluded that he had at 
least a share at tMe stage iu the elegance and 
artistic merit wMch won for Barry’s design 
the first place in the competition. With 
regard to the working drawings prepared 
after the competition, every witness, in- 
cluding Sir Oharles Barry, acknowledges 
that the detail drawings all come from 
Pugin’s hand; and when it is considered 
how largely the eflect of that building is 
due to Its details, no critio will deny to 
Pugin an all-important shore in the credit 
of ^ completed work (cf. EnwaiU) Wulbx 
P uoiir, B7io waB the 2rt Arddteot tf the 
Stmm (^Parliament 71867; AIiFBHd Babbx, 
The ArcUteot of the New Palace tif West- 
mweter, 1867 ; E. W. Pnoiir, Notea on Dr, 
Barrie Beply to the ^It^aiuated State- 
meaU’ made by JB. W. P., 1867). 

Pngiu’s practice rapidly increased. Work- 
ing with little assistance, and largely without 
the usual instruments (he never used a 
T square), he ocMeved a vast amount of 
work. In 16S9, besides Alton Towers, ha 
was engaged upon St. Chad's Church at 
Birmingham, Downside Ibriory near Bath, 
and the ohurohea of St, Mary, Derhy, and 
St. Oswald, Liverpool ; wMle the churohes 
of St. Mary, Stoolrton-on-Tees, St. Wilftid, 
Hulme, near Manchester, St. Mary, Dudley, 
St, Maty, Uttoseter, St. Giles,* Oheadle, St. 


Anne, Keighley, St. Mavy-on-the-Sonds, 
Southport, and St. Alban, Macclesfield, be- 
long to about the earns period. In 1841 
appeared Pugin's 'True Principles of Pointed 
or Christian Ai*ehitectnre ’ (London, 4to_), a 
book which shows that the author combined 
with his enthusiasm a remarkable power ot 
logical analysis. There followed ' An Apo- 
logyfor the Bevival of Christian Architecture 
in England ' (London, 4to, 1848), the ' Glos- 
sary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and CoS' 
tume ' (London, 4to, 1844), and two articles 
in the ‘ Dublin Review ' on ‘ The Present 
State of Ecclesiastical Architeoture in Eng- 
land’ (republished separately 1843). These 
articlea, which he did not sign, met with 
some eevere and not undeserved criticism. 
They largely consist of appreciative accounts, 
with illustrations, of the works of Pugin 
himself. 

Pugin had already made many sketching 
tours in France and the Netherlands, and his 
mostei'ly sketches are not the least of his 
artistic achievements (see ArtiNo’s repro- 
ductions of the sketches, 2 vols. 8vo, 1865). 
In 1847 he made, for the first time, a tour 
in Italy. He visited Florence, Rome (with 
which he was disappointed), Assisi, Perugia, 
Arezzo, Cortona, and Verona, besides many 
French towns — ^Avignon, Carcassonne, Miil- 
haasen,Besanqou. Although his practice at 
this period was in full vigour, and the pres- 
sure on hie time, powers, and eyesight was 
terrific, he published in 1849 a work in 
chromolithograph on 'Floriated Cmament' 

£ mdon, 8vo), and in 1850 'Remarks on 
tides in the “ Rambler " ’ (a pamphlet 
containing eome antohiograpMod notes). In 
1861 he was appointed a commissioner ot 
fine arts for tiie Great ExMbition, hut be- 
fore the dose of the year Ms mind, over- 
wrought with excess of occupation, became 
unhinged. Next year found Mm a patient 
in a private asylum, whence he was sub- 
sequently removed to Bedlam. On 14 Sept. 
1852 he died in Ms own house at Ramsgate, 
His second wife had died in 1844, and, after 
paying addresses to two other ladies, for one 
of whom he had designed as a wedding j^t 
the jewellery shown by him at the Great Ex- 
hibition, he married, m 1848, a third wife, 
daughter of Thomas KniU, She survived 
him, with eight children ; she died 16 B'eh, 
1909, aged 82. His son, Edward Welby 
Pugin [q, y,], had taken charge of his pro- 
fessional work daring Ms last illness. 

Pugin was never a candidate for personal 
honour, and when Ms name was proposed 
for the associateship of the Royal Academy, 
it was without his sanction. The Pugm 
travelling studentship, controlled by me 

a a 2 
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Royal Institute of British Architects, was Although chiefly employed hy~H^~ 
established os a memorial after his death. catholics in his ecclesiastical designs 
An indomitable energy woe the basis of restorations at St. Mary’s, Beverley andct 
Pugin’s character ; his guiding principle was the parish churches of Wymeswold ’heic^ 
his belief in Gothic arohiteotoe, and his tershire, and Winwick, Lancashh-e,’ are a 
reputation lies in his chronological position amples of his work for the church of Enc' 
ns a Gothic artist. It may almost be said land. The following are the principal worE 
that he was the first to reduce to axioms which have not already been specially 
the fundamental relationship of structure tioned : The cathedrals of Southwark fSt' 
and ornament in architecture, and the first George’s), Eillamey, and Eniiiscorthv ■ 
productive architect of modem times who chur^es at Liverpool (St. Edward and St’ 

gave a complete, serious, and rational study Mary); Kenilworth; Cambridge ;Stocktoa-an< 
to the detaus and inner spirit of medisavol Tees; Newcostle-on-Tyne; Preston ; Ushatr' 
architecture. A few contemporaries were Warwick; Rugby; Northampton; Stoke-oil 
working on the same conscientious lines, Trent ; Woolwich ; Hammersmith; Pontel 
but they recognised him as their lender. fract;Fulham; Walham Green; St. Edmiud 

Hig work is open to adverse modem criticism, near Ware (with adjoining buildings); Buck! 
and shows certain errors in the light of inghamj St. Wilfrid, near Alton ; Netting! 
later knowledge. Occasionally it exhibits ham (with a convent and a chapel) ; 
a meagreness m the use of materials, which, St. John, Salford (design not carried out)’ 
to do Pugin justice, is often attributable to Salisbury; Kirkham; Whitwick; Solikuli’ 
false economy on the part of his clients. None Great Marlow; Blairgowrie ; Guernsey; lie.’ 
the less it was iu its day the most sincere, sides various designs for Australia sad the 
moat jfaithful, and moat Gothic work that had colonies. Conventual buildings at Birming. 
been executed in England since the fifteenth ham, Nottingham, Liverpool, LondonjBtt. 
century. mondBey,W aterford, and Gorey ; St. Bomaid's 

In tne midst of his pressure of work Pugin Monastery, Leicestershire ; a small chapeht 
formed an extensive hbrory of hooks bearing Reading, a ohapol and convent at Edge Bill' 
on medieeval art and worehip. A fine col- the Jesus Chapel near Pontefract; cofiegesat 
lection of prints, carvings, enamel^ and RadoliflFejRugby and St. Mail’s Osoott (com- 
objects of ancient art also adorned his Rams- pletion); Sibthorpe’s almshouses, LinOTlu) 
gate house. As a landscape artist in water- the restoration of Tofts, near Brandon, a 
colour ha displayed appreciable skill. chapel for Sir William Stuart in Scotland; 

Pugiu was of moderate stature, rather the church, and restoration of Grace Bien 
thick set, with a heavy complexion, high Manor for Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and the 
brow, and keen gi'ey eyes. Quick in move- gateway of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
ment, a frank and voluble talker whether at made plans (wUch were never executed) for 
work or at table, master of a fund of aneo- the rebuilding of Hornby Castle for the Diie 
dote and a dcomatio manner of narration, he of Leeds ; and his domestic work was fnithei 
fairly overflowed, when in health, with represented by^ScarisbrickIIaIl,LancaBlidre; 
energy and humour. His hands, wliioh Baton Grange^ Worwick; Lord Dunraven’e 
worked in drawing with marvellous rapidity, seat at Adore, co. Limerick, in Ireland, and 
were thick and dumpy, with short fingers the restorations at Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 


pencil, his compasses, and a oaipenter’s role, 
sufficed for even the moat elaWato work ; 
and he could turn out his exquisite drawings 
under the moat untoward circumstances — 
even in a Ramsgate steamer rolling off the 
North Foreland. 

The chief portrait of Pugin is the oil- 
painting by J. R. Herbert, R. A., now in the 
possession of the Pugin family, which ia only 
moderately good as a likeness. It was etched 
by the painter, and a lithograph from it by 
J. H. Lynch was published, with a short 
memoir, in the first issue of the 'Metro- 
politan and Provincial Catholic Almanac,’ 
1863. A different lithograph portrait of 
Pugin in youth is printed in Ferrey’s ‘ Re- 
miniscenoea.’ 


inaccuracies) will be found in Ferrey’s ‘Be- 
coUectiona.’ 

J. G. Oraoe,the decorative artist, who vru 
engaged iu much of the work at tke houses 
of parliament, was associated with Pugin in 
the carrying out of many of his designs for 
interiors, such as Eostnoi Castle, Leighton 
Hall, near Liverpool, and Abney HaU. He 
also executed from Pugin’s cartoons a set of 
staiued-glass windows for Bolton Abbey. 
Among builders Pugin preferred and gene- 
rally employed a man named Myeie, whose 
entnasiastic and rugged temperament suited 
Lis own. 

In addition to his more important orchi- 
teotural works, mentioned above, Pugin pub- 
lished; 1. 'Designs for Gold- and SilTe> 
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SmitW 4to, London, 1836. 2. ‘ Designs for 
Brass and Iron Work/ 4to, London, 1836. 
3. 'Treatise of Ohanccl Screens,’ &e., 4to, 
London, 

Besides various pamphlets ot small im- 
portance setting forth his religious views, his 
desire for the reunion of the churches, and 
similar topics, he issued in tract form in 1860 
‘An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of An- 
cient Plain Song.’ 

[Ferrey's BecoUeetions of A. TV. N. Pugin; 
HedBrave’s Dictionary of Artiste ; Architectural 
^bucation Society’s Dictionary; Eaatlake’s 
Gothic Eevival; Ward and the Catholic Bevival; 
Bailder, 18S2, 1S62, 1896; Bcclcsiologist, 1652; 
Boyal Inst. Brit. Arch. Journal, 1894, pp. fil7, 
619, 608, Modey'u Beminisoences ; private in- 
formation.] P. W. 

PUGIN, EDWARD WELBY (1884- 
1876), architect, eldest son of AugustusWelby 
Korthmore Pugin [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Louisa Burton, was horn on 11 March 1884. 
He received his professional training under 
his father, and, owing to the latter’s failing 
health, found himself at the age of seventeen 
in control of a large practice. Ilis father 
dying in 1863, there devolved upon Pugin the 
task of bringing to completion voi-ious im- 
portant buUuings then undnished. He was 
thus launched at an early age with a large 
number of architectural engagements, which 
he soon succeeded in augmenting on his own 
account. 

He was on several occasions an exhibitor 
of designs in the Royal Academy (see Cata~ 
bmiea, 1866, 1860-1-8-6-7, 1873^) j soma 
of these were executed with Ashlin, a former 
pupil^ who was his partner for a few years, 
and joined him in several buildings in L'e- 
laud, the chief of them being the cathedral 
at Queenstown. James Murray of Coventry, 
who died in 1863, was also Ins partner for 
a short time. 

During Pugin’s fourteen years of raactice 
a very large number of works, chiefly Roman 
catholic churches, were entrusted to him, 
His principal undertakings wore the fol- 
lowing ; The completion ol his father’s build- 
ings at Scarisbrick Hall, Loncashu'e, and at 
Chirk Castle ; the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Dadizecle, Belgium (1669), 
for which ho received the papal order of 
St. Sylvester from Phis IX ; St. Michael’s 
Prio:^, Belmont, Herefordshire ; the Church 
of SS. Peter and Foul, Cork ; the Angus- 
tinion Chm'ch at Dublin; the College of 
St. Cutbbert and the Schools of St. Aloy- 
sius, Ushaw ; several churches at Liverpool; 
&e chdteau of the bishim of Bruges (1861), 
in the style of the lom-teenth century ; 
churches at Xensington, Peckham, Stratford, 


Leeds, Preston, Sheerness, Stourbridge, Gor- 
ton, Eingsdown, and elsewhere ; orphanages 
at Hellingly ond Bletchiiigley : the restora- 
tion of the palace at Mayfield, Sussex ; Har- 
rington House, Leamin^on ; Benton Manor; 
Croston Hall, Meanwood, near Leeds ; Seels 
Buildings, Liverpool; additions to Garendon 
HaU, Leicester, and Carlton Towers, York- 
shire, for Lord Beaumont. In a design for 
the chkteau of Baron yon Carloon de Gouray 
at Lophem he was associated with J. Bethune 
of Ghent. He added to St, Augustine’s 
Church, Ramsgate, and built the monastic 
buildings opposite the church. 

In spite of his great success as an archi- 
tect, which is said to have secured him 
during five years on average income of 
8,000/. a year, his life was one of disappoint- 
ment, and was marred by an apparently 
irresistiblo im]^ulae to disputation. %e cele- 
brated discussion as to tlie true authorship 
of the houses of naiUament was not a soli- 
tary instance of his aptitude for controversy 
[sec under Pttmn, Atjsttbtds Wni®x Nobtu- 
tlOBU]. 

In architectural stylo he adhered to the 
lines in which he had been trained. His 
short career coincided with the high tide of 
the great Gothic revival, of which his father 
had oeen the leader. Although a facile and 
rapid dranghtsmau, he did not work with 
the same perception of the spirit of Golliio 
art ; his work was harder and leas thoughtful, 
and the uncouth Granville Hotel at the north 
end of the Ramsgate clLf& presents a woful 
contrast in style and other aspects to the 
buildings by Ms father nt the south end of 
the town. Tills gigantic hotel, designed 
originally as a rimge of separate houses, was 
os great a blow to Pugin’s finances os to his 
artistic fame. He was speculator as well as 
architect, ond lost heavily by the venture. 

Though Pugin dotes from a Birmingham 
address m 18ra, and in 1869 ftom 6 Gordon 
Square, he seems to have resided and worked 
principally at a house in Victoria Road, 
Westminster, where, on 4 June 1876, he 
died of syncope. 

He is commemorated at Ramsgate by a 
marblo bust in the gardens on the oliff. 

[Builder, xxxiii. 623, and the Building Newa, 
xzTiii. 670 (where fiats of hie works are given); 
Builder and Building News; AichitsctarM Pub- 
lication Society’s Dictionary; private intorma- 
tion.] P. W. 

PUISET or PUHSEY, HUGH m 
(1136 P-1196), bishop of Durham and earl of 
Northumberland, born about 1126, was in all 
probability the son of that Hugh de Puiset, 
viscount of Chartres, who was for many years 
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the opponent of Louis VI of France. His 
mother, Agnes, must have been an otherwise 
unknown daughter of Count Stephen of Blois 
and Adela, daughter of William the Con- 
queror ; for ICiug Stephen, in a charter to 
Hugh as bishop, describes him as his nephew. 
Hugh is also colled the king’s nephew by 
Geoflireyof Coldingham; other writers speak 
of him as ‘ cognatus regia ’ (Hiat, JDunelm. 
Soriptores tres, pp. 6,ixvii,xxxii). Hugh’s 
elder brother Ebrard was viscount of Chartres, 
and his great-uncle, Hugh do Puiset, had 
been made first count of Jaffa by his kins- 
man Baldwin I of Jerusalem (cf. a notice of 
the family pedigree ap. Stubbs, to 

Bog. Hov. vol. in. p. xxxiii».) 

Hugh was probably born in the latter 
port of 1126 (Will. Nbwb. ii. 436 j but 
of. Guosh'bby OB CotMiroiiAJi, p. 4). lie 
perhaps came to England under the protec- 
tion of his uncle, Henry of Blois [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester, who made himhia archdeacon. 
In Suptomber 1143 his cousin William was 
consecrated archbishop of York, and from him 
Hugh received the treasurership of that 
church, thus commencing his lifelong con- 
nection with the north of England (JoHU ot 
Hhxham, p. 165). This connection Hugh 
strengthened by an alliance with Adelaide 
de Percy, who was certainly mother of his 
sou Henry, and perhaps of his other son Hugh 
also. After H ugh became bidiop, Adelaide 
seems to have married a Morevifl, and thus 
Hugh was closely connected with two great 
norflierEfamilies'(Stubbs'sPref. to Boa. IIov. 
vol.iii. p. xxxiv n. 3). Hugh, who styled him- 
self ' Dei gratia Ebor. thesaurarius et orohi- 
diaconns ’ (Monasticon Avglicanum, v. 316), 
supported his cousin William in his con- 
tention for the archbishopric, and in 1147 
was one of those who joined in the election 
of Hilary (d. 1169) [q. v.] in opposition to 
Henry Murdac [q. v.] In 1148 Murdac ex- 
communicatod Hugh, who replied by excom- 
municating the archbishop, but soon after 
withdrew to his uncle Henry in the south. 
When, in 1161, Henry of Winehester went 
to Borne, Hugh was left in charge of his 
uncle’s possessions, and kept his castles and 
trained his soldiers. Henry of Win(ie8ter 
obtained from Popo Eugenius an order for 
his nephew’s absolution, and after Hugh had 
been taken into favour at Yorm, the trouble 
in the northern province for a time was 
healed (Johu ob Huxiiau, pp. 166, 168, 162 ; 
HonoATB, Angemn Kings, i. 382). It was, 
however, renewed when, on 22 Jan. 1163, 
Hugh was chosen bishop by Prior Lawrence 
[d, 1164) [q. v.] and the monks of Durham. 
Murdac, supported by Bernard of Olairvoux, 
quashed the election on the score of Hugh’s 


uncanonical age, worldly character, and lack 
of the requisite learning (GEOiTHBr or Coia. 
lEGHAU, pp. 4, 6). In the consequent quanJ 
between Murdac, the monks of Durh^ a^j 
their sumorters, Hugh, who was still m tka 
south 01 England, took no part. But in 
August he made a fruitless visit to York and 
soon after set out for Borne in the com^y 
of Lawrence of Durham, and with the^ 
proval of Theobald of Canterbury. Befon 
Hugh and his supporters reached Italy tW 
heard that Eugenms, the Cistercian pope 
was dead ; AnaBtasius,his successor, appro^ 
Hugh’s election, and on 20 Deo. consecrated 
him bishop (26. p. 6). 

Hugh returned to England in the sprini; 
of 1164, and on 2 May was enthroned at 
Durham. Murdac had died in the pievioua 
October, and William of York had reooveied 
his archbishoprio, according to Gerrase 
through Hugh’s influence with the new 
pope (GeEVABB op OAUTEBBUJiY, i. 167), 
WiUiam had hardly reached home when ha 
died in June 1164, and one of Hugh’s fret 
acts as bishop was to celebrate the funeral 
of his cousin and metropolitan. During tlia 
first years of his episcopate Hugh was chiefly 
engaged in securing his position in tiu 
north, and took little part in genraial affaira. 
Ho wae, however, present at the coronation 
of Henry II on 19 Dec. 1164, and he seema 
to have attended ot the royal court with 
tolerable frequency. Thus he was with the 
king at York in February 1166, and at 
Windsor in September 1167, and in Nor- 
mandy when Henry made peace with 
Louis VII in Ma^ 1160 (Extok, Itwerary 
of Henry II, i. 6, 80, 49). He was again 
at Bouen in April 1162, and woe an assesaot 
in the royal curia at Westminster on 8 Moidi 
1163 (Duudalb, ilfoM, Angl. vi. 1276). In 
hlay 1168 he was one of the English hishqpa 
who attended the council of Tours (Balpe 
SB Dioeto, ii. 810). In 1166, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II, he made a return of the military 
tenures and services within his franchiso 
(SuBTEEB, Hist. Durham, vol. i. pp. xxir, 
oxxvi). He steered comparatively clear of the 
quarrel between the king and Thomas Becket, 
probably sympathising with tho archbiskop'a 
ecdesiastical priucipfes, hut not wishing to 
compromise his own political position by de- 
cided action. Ho was, h owe ver, present with 
Boger (d, 1181) [q. v.], archbishop of york,at 
the coronation of the young king on 14 June 
1170, and was in consequence suspended by 
Alexander III; hut he received absolution 
without having to take on oath of submission 
to the pope [Gesta Henrioi, i. 6-6 ; Materiah 
for the Mistory qf T, Bechet, vii. 477-8). 
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Ibree years later, when the king’s eons re- 
belled, Hugh, perhaps influenced hy his con- 
nection with French court, for the first 
time endeavoured to play an important part 
in political affairs. Though he did not ac- 
tumly join in the rebellion, ho permitted 
William the Lion to enter England un- 
opposed in 1173, and in January ll74 held a 
withtheScottish kmgat Havedale 
and purchased a truce for himself for three 
huntod marks (Baipd db Diobto, L 376 ; 
GutaSenrici, i. 64). Healso fortified North- 
sflerton Castle, and put it in charge of his 
nephew Hugh, count of Bar, who brought 
ovw a force of Fleming mercenaries to his 
uncle’s aid. "When the failure of the re- 
bellion was manifest, Hugh came to the 
king at Northampton on 31 July. But his 
temporising policy had displeased Heniw, 
and the hi^op hod to purchase peace by the 
surrender of ms castles of Durham, Norham, 
and Northallerton ; it was with difficulty that 
hs could obtain permission for his nephew 
and his Flemings to go home undisturbed 
(i4. i. 73). 

During 1174 Hugh made an agreement 
with ^gei of York as to the rights of Hex- 
ham and the churches belonging to the see 
of Durham in Yorkshire (Roa. Hov. ii. 70-1; 
Riira, Siatorians of Ghvroh if York, iii. 
79-81). He wae with the king at "Wood- 
stock and Nottingham in July-August 1176, 
and at Westminster in March 1176 (Evtok, 
Itinerary, pp. 192-8, 200). In hlaroh 1177_h6 
was again present in the council at Westmin- 
ster when the king arbitrated between the 
kings of Castile and Navarre, and in the fol- 
lowing May was allowed to purchase his peace 
for two thousand marks and obtained a grant 
of the manor of Whilton for his sou Henry. 
About this time Northallerton Castle was dis- 
mantled ; nor does the bishop appear to have 
recovered his castles of Norham and Durham 
tUl somewhat later (^Qesta JWenriai, i. 160). 
After keepingChristmas 1178 with the king 
at "Windsor, Hugh went abroad to attend 
the Lateran council at Rome in March 1179. 
In the foUowlng year he was commissioned 
with Roger of "xork to excommunicate Wil- 
liam the Lion for his action with reieience 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews. In 1181 
Hugh and Roger, by the pope’s orders, 
threatened the clergy of St. Andrews with 
suspension, and put Scotland under on inter- 
dict. Hugh was afterwards, in 1182, present 
at the meeting of Bishop John of St. An- 
drews with the papal legates (»&. i. 263, 281- 
382). On 26 June 1181 he had been em- 
ployed on another papal commission at Lon- 
don on the matter of the dispute between 
the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 


and the archbishop (Gshvabb ob Cantbb- 
bubz, i. 286). Roger of York had died in 
November 1181, and the long vacancy of the 
northern primacy which ensued tended to in- 
crease Hugh’s power and importance. After 
Roger’s death Hugh refused to account to the 
king for three hundred marks which he Imd 
received from the archbishop for charity, 
Henry, in wrath, ordered the castle of Dur- 
ham to be token into his hands ; but Hugh’s 
disgrace was not of long duration. He seems 
to have owed his reconciliation to the ki^ to 
Qeof&ey, the future archbishop of York (Gib. 
Oahbb. iv. 867). He was with Henry at 
Windsor for Christmas 1184, and in the fol- 
lowing March was present at the council at 
Clerkenw^, where, like many other mag- 
nates,hetooktheoroB8. Onl6 April hepass^ 
over to Normandy with the king, and seems 
to have spent the next twelve months abroad. 
In Masch 1186 Henry sent him back to Eng- 
land ; Hugh rejoined the king at Carlisle m 
Jul]^ and during the autumn was with Henry 
at Marlliorough and Winchester (Ralph lb 
DxoBio,ii. 83^; Ettoh, ftihamry, pp. 263- 
273). He was at Canterbury on 11 Feb. 
1187, when Henry intervened in the dispute 
between Archbishop Baldwin and the monks 
of Christchurch, and was afterwards one of 
the bishops to whom the monks appealed in 
January 1188 (Gbbv. Oanp. i. 363 ; Epttohie 
Cantmriensea, p. 148). At the oounoilof 
Geddiuglou in February 1188, whon the 
news of the fall of J erusoiem was considered, 
Hugh, with many others, renewed his 
crusaaing vows, and afterwards was sent to 
collect the Saltmin lithe foom William the 
Lion, whom he met for this purpose at 
Bighorn in Lothian. 

During the lost years of the reign of Henry II 
Hugh had been taking a more prominent port 
in general Englisli pwtics. commence- 
ment of the new reign, and the intention of 
Richard to go on the crusade, opened to him 
the opportunity to turn his position in the 
north and his acoumiilated wealth to further 
advantage. The ^poiiitment of Geofiiey, 
the new liing’s halPbrother,to be archbishop 
of York, threatened to interfere with his 
plans, and Hugh at ouce joined with Hubert 
Waller in appealing against the election. 
On 3 Sept, he was present at Richie’s 
coronation, and walked on the king’s right 
hand. In the subsequent general sale of 
offices Hugh’s wealth placed him at a great 
advantiwe; the manor of Sadberge was pur- 
chased for Ms see for six hundred marlcs, and 
for the earldom of Northumberland he paid 
two thousand marks. The latter transection 
Richard completed with a jest, saying: ‘ See 
what a fine workman I am, who have mode 
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an old bishopinto a new earl’ (Wiiii. Nbwb. i. 
SOo ; Hoy. iii. 13, 16, and Preface, p. 
xXTiii; Hist. Bimelm. Scriptores tres,_A.'g- 
pendix, pp. lix-lxii). At the council of 
Pipewell on 16 Sept. Hugh was also mode 
justiciar as the colleague of William de Man- 
deville, third earl of Essex [q. v.], paying 
one thousand marks for the office. Hugh 
had thus expended the money which he had 
accumulated for the crusade, and ho now 
procured exemption from his vow, either 
on the plea of age or because his presence 
was needed in England (ti. App. p. Ixiii). 
He had, however, obtained the political posi- 
tion which he aimed at, and endeavoured to 
secure it by preventing Geoffrey’s consecra- 
lion. GeofFi'oy had refused to be ordained 
priest by Hugh in September, and Hugh 
would not recognise hie claims as archbishop, 
styling himself not only bishop of Durham 
and ear] of Northumberland, but also custoa 
of the church of York (Gin. Cambb. iv. 
376, 377). 

During the latter part of 1180 Hugh was 
chiefly engaged in the soutli of England; 
on 1 Deo. he was with Richard at Canter- 
bury when the quarrel between Baldwin and 
hiB monks was settled. Pour days later he 
once more appealed against Geoffrey’s elec- 
tion, but under pressure from the king with- 
drew and accepted confirmation of his privi- 
leges from the archbishop-clect. Through the 
death of Mandevillc in November, a resettle- 
ment of the justiciarship had become neces- 
sary. BeforeRichard left England, on 1 1 Dec., 
William Longdiamp, Hugh Bardulf, and 
William Brewer were assigned to Hugh de 
Puiset as his colleagues Hoveden actually 
makes Longohamp co-justiciar with Hugh ; 
hut the latter may hiive been roally chief 
justiciar for a short time ; it was probably 
during the ensuing months that the pleas 
were held in Hugh’s name in Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Gumherland (JPipe Jioll, 
1 Richard I, pp, 84, 139, 243). Tlio reol power 
was, howeveTjin the hands of Longohamp, 
who held the Tower of London, while Hugh 
held Windsor. Lougchamp would not admit 
Iliij)fh to the exchequer, nor recognise him 
os in charge of Northumberland, probably 
because the payment for the county had not 
actually been inade. In March ll90 Hugh 
was summoned to the king in Normandy, 
and the chief-justiciarship was bestowed on 
Longohamp, llugh’s jurisdiction being con- 
fined to the district north of the Humber, 
Longohamp went hack to England before 
Hu^, and in May visited York to punish 
tho-,e who had been concerned in the perse- 
cution of the .Tews. Whether justly or not, 
the punishment fell most heavily on Richard 


Malcbysse f q . v.j — e», uue aiues 
relatives of Hugh of Durham. Hugh’s uosi 
tion was too strong for Longohamp to accent 
it without a struggle, and the chancello- 
may have deliheratMy intended to assert W. 
authority within his rival’s juriadiotioa 
Meantime Hugh had come baok from Nm^ 
mandy, and now met Longohamp at Blythe 
in Nottinghamshire. Hugh display^ Us 
commission as justiciar; hut Longchamn 
contrived to postpone a settlement, and when 
the rivals met again a week later, at TichhiH 
produced a commission to himself of later 
date than the one lield by Hugh. The bishop 
of Durham, who had been forced to enter 
the castle alone, was then arrested by hie 
rival and taken prisoner to Southwell, where 
he was kept in custody till he consented to 
surrender his castles, justiciarship, and earl- 
dom, and to give his son Henry and another 
Imight ns hostages for liis good behaviour 

g lnvTZBS, p. 13 ; Geata Jiieardt, ii. 109). As 
ugh proceeded northwards he was again 
arrested, at Ilowden, and compelled to give 
security that he would reside there during 
Longchamp’s pleasure. Hugh at once sent 
messengers to Richard at Marsoilles, and the 
king, perhaps feeling that the bishop had 
been harshly treated, ordered the manor of 
Sadberge and earldom of Noitbumberlandto 
be restored to him (ib ii. 110; Eoo. Ilov.iii. 
38). 

In the complicated politics of the next few 
yoare Hugh’s first purpose was to avoid mak- 
ing formal submission to Geoffrey of York, 
and in 1190 he accordingly obtained from 
Pope Clement the privilege of exemption 
(Gib. Oamub. iv. 383, says he did so by 
bribew). This privilege was, however, re- 
vorsed through the intervention of Queen 
Eleanor in tho following year, when Geles- 
tino III ordered Hugh to attend and make 
hie profession of obedience at York (Rxiini, 
Historians of the Cfmrch of York, iii. 88; 
Roo. Hot. iii. 78). Nevertheless when the 
outrage on Archbishop Geoffrey furnished 
the pretext for an attack on Longohamp, 
Hugh joined the opposition, He had been 
one of the mediators in the agreement be- 
tween Earl John and Longchamn at Win- 
chester on SO July 1191 {ib. iii. 134), but his 
own wrongs were now made a ground of 
complaint against the chancellor, and hewss 
present at we deposition of Longohamp on 
8 Oct. {ib. iii. 146). No sooner was his more 
formidable rival disposed of than Hugh re- 
sumed his quarrel with Geoffrey. He refused 
to make his profession, declaring that he had 
made it once and for all to Archbishop Roger, 
and appealed to the pope. GooflW, after 
three citations, oxcommunicated Hugh in 
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Vovamber or December 1101. In spite of 
the sentence, EarlJoUn spent Ohnstmas -witb 
the bishop of Durham at "aowden. On 3 Feb. 
1193 Geoffrey repeated his sentence, and re- 
iected the offer of arbitration which Hugh 
made in the following month. Shortly nfter- 
trards the excommunication of Hugh was 
annulled by a papal letter, and delegates 
were appointed to deal with the dispute. 
After several adjournments the matter was 
at length decided in October 1192, and Hugh 
was ordered to make his submission (ib. ui. 
171-2 : Will. Nbivu. i. 371 ; Gbut. Oaht. i. 
613 jHfst.D«naf»i. Script. iraa,App. p.lxiii). 

In February 1192 Hugh had been sent to 
France by Queen Eleanor to mediate with 
the legates whom the pope had sent to decide 
the dispute between Longchamp and Walter 
de Coutances, but his inteiwention was 
attended with little success (Oeata JRicardi, 
ii.210-oO). Hugh was summoned by Walter 
de Coutances to the council held at Oxford 
on38 Feb. 11 93 to consider the measures ren- 
dered necessary bv the king’s captivity, ond 
in April joined Archbishop Geoffrey lu be- 
sieging John’s castle of Tickliill. It was with 
reluctance that Hugh abandoned the siege on 
the conclusion of a truce, and when the 
war broke out again in February 1194 he col- 
lected a fresh force, and in the following 
month captured the castle (Eoo. Hov.iii. 196 - 
197, 208, 238). On 27 March he met Bichard 
at Nottingham, and was favourably received j 
three days later he was present at the great 
council. On 11 April Hugh was appointed 
to provide forthe escort of William the Lion 
to the court. Next day he weutto his manor 
of BracklBy, and there quarrelled with the 
Mm of Scots, who complained of his conduct 
to Richard. On 17 April Hugh attended the 
coronation at Wiuchosler, and a week later 
was stUl with Bichard at Portsmouth {An- 
cient Charters, p. 102, Pipe Bolls Soc.) Ei- 
chard appears to have rebuked him sharply for 
Hs conduct at Braokley, and Hugh, observ- 
ing the change in the king’s disposition, 
thought fit to surrender his earldom of Nor- 
thuimiorland, which was promptly bestowed 
on Hugh Bardulf (Boa. liov. in. 246-7; Vita 
S.Godri<d,-p. 178: Will. Nbwb. ii.416). Al- 
most immediately afterwards Bishop Hugh 
offered two thousand marks for a renewal ofliis 
grant, and refused to giveBardulf possession. 
Kichard agreed to Hugh’s request if security 
were given for the payment. Bardulf then 
cheated Hugh by a trick, and deceived the 
king, who ordered the bishop to be deprived 
not only of his county and castles, hut of the 
two thousand marks and manor of Sadberge as 
well (Roo. Hov. iii. 260-1). On 20Sept.IIugh 
came to York under a papal commission, and 


declared Archbisbop Geoffrey’s sentences 
against bis opponents nuU and void {ib. iii. 
278). He was atiU endeavouring to recover 
his position, and Geoffrey of Ooldingham 
16) says that the king was appeased and 
Badberge restored on payment of two thou- 
sand marks. According to William ofNew- 
hurgh, Hugh wished to repurchase the earl- 
dom, and BioharA though he gave an evasive 
reply, offered, if Hugh would bring themoney 
to Loudon, to associate him in office with 
Hubert Waller. Hugh accrated gladly, and 
started southwards. On Shrove Tuesday 
(16 Feb.) he was at Craike, and on the fol- 
lowing day came to York. From York he 
rode to Doncaster, where he was taken so 
ill that he had to proceed to Howden by boat. 
He reached Howden on 20 Feb., and, grow- 
ing steadily worse, died there on 3 March. 
His body was taken back to Durham and 
buried in the chapter-house. Both Geoffrey 
of Ooldingham and William of Hewburgh 
assert that Hugh’s death was due to his har- 
ing partaken too freely of the Shrovetide feast 
at Orailce. St. Godric was said to have pro- 
phesied that Hugh would be blind for seven 
years before bis death, and the bishop, de- 
ceived by his unimpaired vigour, thourat he 
had still long to live. After his death men 
interpreted the prophecy as referring to the 
moral bliuduess which immersed him forthe 


HAM, p. 16 1 Boo. IIov. iii. 284-6). 

Hugh de Puiset was in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. In 
person he was tall and handsome, and pre- 
served his remarkable bodi^ vigour till tbe 
end of his life. lu public affairs he was keen 
and energetic, eloquent in speech, affable in 
manners, and prudent in action. His secular 
ambition and thirst for riches made him self- 
ish, but he was nevertheless lavish and 
splendid in the use that he made of his 
power and wealth. His position as abisihop 
was unique in England ; as earl-palatine of 
Durham he was a secular as well as an ec- 
clesiastical potentate, and his secular autho- 
rity extended over much of the present 
county of Korthumberland, the whole omhich 

S within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

IIS the duty of kerning the marohland 
between England and Scotland devolved 
naturally upon him. In Hugh’s own case 
the importance of this position woe enhanced 
by his long tenure of office, by the vacancy 
of the metropolitan see of York after 1181, 
and by his acquisition fiir a time of the earl- 
dom ofNorthumborland. Hod he realised his 
ambitions to the full, he would have filled a 
place more exactly resembling that held by the 
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great ecclesiastical princes of Germany than, 
anything that has ever existed in England. 
Even as it was, he left a mark upon the north 
which is not yet effaced (Stubbs). _ At first 
he won golden opinions as bishop by his affable 
and prudent bearing, but as his position be- 
came more secure his attitude changed. _ He 
governed his bishopric and palatinate with a 
strong hand, and with a not too scrupulous 
regard for their ancient customs; but though 
he would brook no interference ftom ms 
subjects, he was firm in the maintenance of 
them joint privileges against king and arch- 
bishop. If his government was vigorous, it 
was on the whole beneficent ; and if his 
subjects groaned under his exactions, they 
nevertheless took pride in his magnificence. 
He was a great builW of castles and churches, 
had a royal love for the chase, and lived in 
almost kingly state. Northallerton Oostle, 
the keep at Norham, the galilee at Durham 
Cathedral, the church and bishop’s mansion 
at Darlington, all owed their oxistence to 
him ; while at Durham he also repaired the 
castle, built the Elvet bridge, and completed 
the city wall. "When he was preparing to 
go on the crusade lie had equipped a number 
of fine ships, one of which was sailed by 
Robert de Stockton to London for the Mug’s 
service (Mabox, SXatory of the Exchequer, i. 
403). in the forest of Weordale he had his 
‘ great chace ’ {Boldon Eitke, p, liv). Hugh’s 
benefactions were not less splendid ; at Sher- 
burn, near Diu'ham, he founded a hospital for 
lepers, which still exists as an almshouse 


^PHTBKB,2ffsr. Durham, i. 127-37, 283). At 
Durham he provided a shrine for the relics of 
Bede, and gave a cross and chalice of gold to 
the cathedral (for his buildings and benefac- 
tionssee SYU.DuirBBii.i. 1G8, Rolls >Ser ; Gu- 
OBBiUlT OB OOLDINQHAM, pp. 11, 12 ; Dfi Cuthr 
berti Virtutibue, p. 215 ; Stotees, i. xxvi ; 
the hospital of St. James at Northallortou, 
sometimes set to Piiiset’s credit, was founded 
by his successor, Philip of Poitiers [ 5 . v.l; 
Arehbiihop Surtees Soc. lvx.180). 

If Hugh was not learned, he was a patron of 
learning in others. Reginald of Durham dedi- 
cated his life of St.Godric to himfPiVa Ood- 
ricif p. 1), and Alan de Insulis addressed his 
‘ Historia Bruti ’ to him in a preface in which 
he compared him to Mseconas (Laubeeoi] or 
Bubhau, Poemata, pp. 88-89, Surtees Sou.) 
Athis death Hugh left books to DurhamOath- 
edral, among them a bible in four volumes, 
which is stUl preserved tWe, and also a col- 
lection of the letters ofPeterofBlois, who had 
benefltedby Hugli’sprotection after the death 
of Henry II ( Wills and Inventories, i. 4, Sur- 
tees Soc. ; PfcebobBloib, .^Mi.127). Roger 
of Ho veden may have lived under Hugh’s pro- 


tection at Howden, and derived 

information from this oonneotion. Thebkir 
had a chaplain, William of Howden w? 
was perhaps a brother of the histom! 
(Stubbs’s Pref. to Roe. Hov. vol. i. pp 
Ixviii). A letter from Hugh to ArohMaki 
Richard, describing a miracle worlied bv 
Thomas Becket, is printed in the ‘ Materi«fi 
for the History of 'T. Becket,’ i. 419, pk,, 
ai-e letters to Hugh from Gilbert Poliot and 
from Roger of York among the ‘ Epistles'oJ 
Eoliot (MiaiHB, Patroloffia, vol, oxc.col 8.911 
1100 ), and from John of Salisbury, Ep, 3.5 
(ib. vol. exoix.) Oharters of Bishop Hurhb 
are to be found in the ‘ Feodarium Prioratna 
Duneimensis,’ ‘Finchole Priory,’ and ‘flij. 
toriffl Duneimensis Scriptores tres’(allpnl). 
lished by the Surtees Society). There u an 
engraving of his seal in Surtees’s' Histoir of 
Durham,*^ vol. i. plate 6. ^ 

At the feastof St. Outhbert in llBSBiabop 
Hugh ordered a survey to be made of afi 
settled rents and customs due to him fiom 
the bishopric. This survey may be described 
osthe'DomesdayBook’ of thcBurhamPala- 
tinate, and is popularly Imown as ‘Boldon 
Buke.’ The original manuscript has not been 
preserved, although four transcripts have siu- 
vived, the earliest of which dates from about 
1300. ‘ Boldon Buke ’ was printed in tbs 
appendix to Domesda;|r) o.nd was agam edited 
for the Surtees Society by the Rev. W. 
Greenwell in 1862. 

William of Nowburgh (ii. 440-1) states 
that Hugh de Puiset, beforo he became hikop, 
had three bastards by different motbeis, 
Henry, the eldest, whom we know to have 
been the son of Adelaide de Percy (cf, a 
charter of Henry de Puiset, ap. Roo. Hot. 
vqh iii, Pref. p. xxxiv), was brought up to a 
military career, and received consideiable 
grants of land from his father (cf. Pnorj/ iff 
Finchale, Surtees Soc.) He was in disgrace 
in 1198 (Mabox, Jlisi, Exchequer, i. SG6), 
In May 1201 he was sent by John on a 
mission to the king of Scots (Roe. Hot. 
iv. 163). That same year he went on the 
crusade {Cal. Eot. Pat. i. 3), but survWed 
to come homo, and died in 1212. He was 
a great benefactor of Finchale Prio^ and 
of Snllny Ahboy (Roe. Hov. iv. 39, 43; 
DcrenAi.E, Monaaitcon Angliaanum, v. 310). 
Ho married Dionysia, daughter ai Odo k 
Tliilli (Mabox, Iiiat. i. 613), but, es his 
estates escheated to the crown {Cal, Sot, 
Claus, i. 124), presumably left no issue. 
It does not therofore appear that the later 
family of Pudsey, in Craven, can have traced 
their descent from Bishop Hugh, os is some- 
times supposed (of.WHiTAXBE, Ekt, of Cra- 
ven, 3rd emt. p> 120). According to William 
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IfK^bnrg'li, the bishop second son was 
Bouchard, archdeacon of Durham, for whom 
Hugh purchased the treasurership of York 
in 1189; but Bouchard is generally described 
ns the bishop’s nephew. He died in 1106 
(Eos. Hot. iii. 16-18, 81, iv. 14). The third 
Hu^h, was chancellor to Louis VII of 
Fries in 1179, and attests charters of 
Phihp Augustus from 1180 to 1185, in which 
latter year he died (fS. ii. 193). The bishop’s 
nehhei Hugh, coimt of Bar, died in 1189, 
and^was buried in the galilee at Durham 
(iJ. iii. 19). 

[Boger of IIovedBu’s Chronicle, Gssta Hen- 
riia Seoundi and Gesta Bicardi, ascribed to 
Benedict of Petorboroueh, "William of New- 
burgh ap. Chron. Stephan, Henry II and Ri- 
chard I, Gerraaa of Canterbury, Epistola 
Cantnarienses, Materi.ils for the History of 
Thomas Backet, Ralph de Diceto, Eaino’s His- 
torians of the Church of ITork and its Arch- 
bishops, Giraldus Oambronsis De Vita Gal- 
hddi ap. Opera, rob ir. (all in the Bolls Series); 
deofftej of Coldingham ap. EistoiioiDiuielmensis 
Scriptores tree, John of Hexham’s Chronicle, Vita 
S.Godrici, and Libellus Da CuthbectiViitutibus 
of Reginald of Durham (these last fire in Surtees 

Ridieil'of Derieea (Rngl. ^iat. S^). For 
modern anthoritias, see Surtees’e History of Dur- 
ham ; Baina’a North Durham; Poes's Judges of 
i^gU nd ; Byton's Itinerary of Henry II ; Nor- 
gete'e SngUnd under the Angerin Eings ; 
Stubbs’s Fredacos to Hovedon, role. i. and iii.] 

0. L. K. 

PULOHBEIUS, Saint {d. 666). [Sec 

IfOCEABllOa.] 

PHLESTOH orPULISTOH, HAMLET 
(1682-1662), political writer, bom at Old 
Abesford, Ilampsbire, in 1032, was the son 
of Biohai'd Puleston, and nephew of John 
Puleston [q. t.] Hamlet’s father was born 
in 1691 at Burcott in Oxfordebire, but. was 
descended bom a Flintsbire family ; bo gra- 
duated bom Hart Hall, Oxford, B. A . in 1611, 
M.A. in 1613, B.D. in 1020, and D.D. in 
1627 ; obtained a fellowship at "Wodham, 
wMoh he resigned in 1019 ; was prebendary of 
■Winchester in 1611-18, rector successiyely 
of Leclrford, Hampshire (161 6), King^worthy 
(1618), and Abbotsworthy: and was mode- 
rator of philosophy in 1614, and humanity 
lecturer in 1616 at Oxford (see QAEDJNEit, 
Wodham Segiater, p. 10; Postue, Alarmi 
Oxonienaea, and Wood). Hamlet, admitted 
scholar of "Wadham on 20 Aug, 1647, gra- 
duated B.A, on 23 May 1660, and M.A. on 
26 April 1663, He at first declined to sub- 
scribe to the ordinances of the parliamen- 
tary visitors (Wood, Antiqmieea of Oxford 
Univeraitg, ed. Clutch, vol. ii. pt. ii, p. 703), 


hut subsequently became a fellow of Jesus, 
and was nominated moderator dialecticie on 
19 May 1666. "Wood says also tW he be- 
come ‘ a preacher in those parts,’ presmnably 
Oxfordshire, He ultimately settled in Lon- 
don, where he died at the beginning of 1602 
' in a poor condition and in an obscure house.’ 
Puleston published in 1660 ‘ Monarchies Bri- 
tannicee singularis Protectio ; or a brief his- 
torical Essay tendingto prove God’s especial 
providence over the Hritish Monarchy,’ It 
was reissued as the ‘Epitome Monarchies 
Britaunices , . . wherein many remarkable 
observations on the civil wars of England, 
and General Monlc’s Politique Transactions 
in reducing the Nation to a firm Union, for 
the resettlement of his Majesty, are clearly 
discovered,’ 1663, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athence Oxonlenses (Bliss), iii, 641, 
iv. 721, and Fasti, ii, 160, 176 ; Burrows’s Beg. 
Pari. Visitors, pp. BOS, 680 ; Gardinor’s Wadham 
Begtster, pp. 166-7; Foster's Alnmni Oxon.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PULESTON, JOHN (d. 1669), judge, a 
member of an old Flintshire family, was 
son of Eichard Puleston of Emral, Flint- 
shire, by Alice, his wife, daughter of David 
Lewis of Burcott in Oxfordshire. He was 
a member of the Middle Temple, and reader 
of his inn in 1634, was recommended by 
the commons as a baron of the excheq^uer 
in February 1643, and, the king not appoint- 
ing him, received W their order the degree 
of Serjeant on 12 Oct. 1048._ He was av~ 
pointed by parliament a judge of the 
common pleas on 1 June 1649, and with 
Baron Thoiye tried John Morris (1617 P- 
16^ [q. v.J governor of Pontefi'aot Gostle, 
at You assizes for high treasou in August 
of the same year. He was also, with Mr. 
Justice Jermyn, appointed in the same year 
to try Lieutenant-colonel John Lilbume 
{State Papera, Dom. 1049, p. 336), was a 
commissioner in April 1650, under the pro- 
posed act for establishing a high court of 
lustice, and was placed in the commission of 
December 1660 for the trial of offenders 
in Norfolk. Apparently OromweU, on be- 
coming Protector in 1663, did not renew 
Ms patent. He died 6 Sept. 1669. His wife 
Elizabctli, daughter of Sir John W'oolryoh, 
predeceased him in 1068. By her he had 
two sons, to whom Philip Henry [b. v.] 
was appointed tutor on 80 Seph T663. 
His nephew, Hamlet Puleston, is separately 
noticed. ’ 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Dugdalo's Urigines, 
p. 220 ; Clarendon’s Bebellion, bk. vi. par, 231 ; 
Whitelucke’s Memorials, pp. 342, 406 ; State 
Trials, iv. 1240 ; Life of Philip Henry, by Mat- 
thew Henry.] J. A. H. 
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PULLAIN, PULLAYWE, or PUL- in ' Select Poetry ’ published bv the Purl, 
LBYNE, JOHN (1617-1666), divine and Society (ii. 496). He is Imown to h 
poet, a native of Yorhsbiire, was educated at ■written other verse, but none of it has m 
New College, Oxford, of which he was either vived. Warton quotes as by PuUain astania 
clerk or chaplain, orboth successively (Wood, from 'William Baldwin’s 'Balades of Saliu 
Athents Oxon. i. 346), He ^aduated B.A. mon ’ (1649). Bale, who seems to have bad 
in 1640 (from New College) and M.A. in some personal knowledge of Pullain asaiena 
February 1643-4. In 1647 he was admitted to him a ‘Tesi ament of the Twdve la- 
senior student of Christ Church. He made triarchs’ [see GoLDntOj Abihub: Gust 
some reputation as a writer of Latin and Eng- AKiHOit^ a ‘ Tract against the Arians ’ big! 
lish poetry, and became a frequent preacher tories of T idith, Susannah, and Esther, and a 

and a zealous reformer. On 7 Jan. 1662-3, translation into English verse of Eccledastes 

being then B.D., he was admitted to the rec- none of which are known to survive, ' 
tory of St. Peter’s, Oornhill (SiaviB, Me- [CalfhiU’s Works (Parker See.), p. vii • I. 
morialt, n. ii. 272), but was deprived of it Neve’sFasti; Addit.MS. 24491 ; Haditt's Hand- 
on Mary’s accession, when, for a time, he book ; Warton’s Engl. Poetry ; Wood’s Pash 
preached secretly in the parish (Foie, Acts h HI, 116, Athenm, i. 846; Aschanu EpistJ*' 
and Mon, viii. 738, where St. Michael, Corn- 1602, 172 ; Sale’s Script. Angl. ix. 83 ; Tanneia 
hill, is given for St. Peter), He joined Brit. ; Lansd. MS. 081, f. 2fl; Darida's 

friends in Geneva in 1664, and co-operated Nonconformity in Essex.] if, ^ g_ 

in the Genevan translation of the Bible. In PULLAJN, RIOHAED POPPLEWELL 
1667 he was secretly in England under the (1826-1888), architect and archeeologist, 
name of Smith, acted as chaplain to the born at Knaresborough in Yorkshire ou 
Duchess of Suffolk [see Bdhtid, Cathabind], 27 March 1826, -was son of Samuel Popple- 
and held services at Colchester as well as in well Pullan, solicitor^f that town. Herras 
Cornhill. Stephen Morris laid an informa- educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became a 
tion against him before Bishop Bonner (tb. Grecian, and was afterwords a pupil of B, 

viii. 884 i Stbvpb, Memorials, m. ii. 64). Lane, architect and surveyor, of Manchester. 

He escaped og^ to Geneva, and was there Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, E. A., was a feUow- 
as late os 16 Dec. 1668, when he signed the pupd. At Manchester Pullan earnestly 
letter of the Genevan exile church to other studied^ old missals and illuminated manu- 
English churches on the continent, recom- scripts in the Chetham Library, and became 
mending reconciliation (Sibtpd, Annals, I. i. an early convert to medieeralism. He de- 
162 i Troubles at Frarutfort, p. 188). Re- veloped a passion for heraldry, and amused 
turning to England on Elizabew’s accession, himself ■with emblazoning pedigreos in colour, 
he was restored to St. Peter’s, Cornhill, but In 1844, when not more than nineteen, be 
almost immediately incurred Elizabeth’s sent in a design for the royal robing-room 
wrath for preaching without licence, con- of Queen 'Victoria qt the House of Lords, 
trary to her proclamation (Aots of the Prioy which attracted notice from its richness of 
Council. 1668; Sib;pb, Annals, I. i. 68). colour, but he was considered too young to 
Pidlain’s name, however, appears in a list of carry it out. Subsequently he made designs 
persons suggested for preferment in 1669 (ib. for stained gloss, and never relinquished tbs 
I. i. 229). On 13 Dec. in that yeor he was ad- study ond practice of polychromy. 
mitted, on the queen’s presentation, to the During a visit to Italy he mainly studied 
archdeaconry of Colchester, and on 8 March church architecture. On his return he as- 
following (1669-60) to the rectory of Cop- sisted Sir Digb^ Wyatt in the polyohromy 
ford, Essex. He resigned his Cornhill living of the Byzantine and Medicoval Courts d 
on 16 Nov. 1660 (Nbwooubt, ii. 192). On the Orystol Palace, opened ^ the queen on 
12 Sept. 1661 he was installed prebendary of 10 June 1864. In October Pullan went to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, As a member of the Sebastopol during the siege,' and made 
lower house in the convocation of 1662 he sketches and models of the contours of the 


advocated Calvinistio views (Sibtpd, -A nno/s, 
t. i. 612). He died in the summer of 1666. 
He had morriod in Edward Yl's reign, but 
some of the relatives sought to deprive his 
children of his property on the ground that 
thi^ were illegitimate. 

ihillain contributed a metrical rendering of 
the 148th and 149th Psalms to the oarlier 
editions of Stemhold and Hopkins's version 
(1649 et seq.) The latter psalm is printed , 


district. On coming home he exhibited a 
model of the country and the fortifications 
about Sebastopol. 

In 1866, in conjunction with Mr. Evans, 
he sent in a competition design for Lille 
'athedral, and obtained a silver medal. 
Next year he was appointed by the foreign 
oiBce architect to the e^edition sent to snr- 
vey the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which 
'iharlos (afterwards Sir Charles) Newton 
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liad esoavated in 1866. Pullan arrived at 
Budrum on 26 Au^. 1867. He not only 
measured tlie architectural remains, but 
attempted a restoration of the mausoleum, 
in accordance with the descriptions of Pliny 
tie Elder, Ilyginus, and Quichard. He dis- 
played great ingenuity in showing a con- 
struction of the pyramid that admitted of 
the stone traheation between the peristyle 
and the pteron. PuUan, in conformity with 
Ifewtott's instructions, went to Onidus, and 
discovered a gigantic figure of a lion, ten 
feet long, six feet high, weighing, with its 
case, eleven tons, which he sent to Eimland. 
It is now in the Elgin Boom of the ^itish 
llnseum. He made a restoration of the tomb 
-vrlich the lion crowned, a survey of the 
principal sites in the island of Cos, and 
drawings of the remains. All these restora- 
tions are depicted in ‘A History of Dis- 
coveries at Halicarnassus, Onidus, andBran- 
chidaa, by 0. T. Newton, M.A., assisted by 
B. p. Pullan,' London, 1862-68. Afterwards 
the Society of Dilettanti employed him on 
&tther investigations of a like kind. In 
April 1862 he began excavations on the site 
of the Temple of Bacchus at Taos. Pullan 
found the temple to he hexastyle, as de- 
bribed by Vitruvius (lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 8), 
and with eleven columns on the flanks, but 
not pseudodipteral, and conseguently not 
the one hnilt % Hermogenes. In his opinion 
it was erected in Boman times. In 1862 
Pullan visited the remains of the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, or the Mouse-queller, 
near Bulokli, in the Troad, which had been 
discovered by Lieutenant Spratt in 1868. 
He returned thither from Smyrna on 6 Aug. 
186C, and completed the excavation and 
drawings on 22 Nov. 1860. There were suf- 
ficient remains found to show that it was an 
ootsstyle pseudodipteral temple, with only 
fourteen columns on the flank. It ie rather 
superior to the temple of Minerva Polias at 
Friene, and probably of about the same date. 
In 1869 Pullan, under an order from the 
society, excavated the site of the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Priene, which had hi&erto 
been encumbered with ruins. Accounts of 
FuUan’s work on the three temples were jpnh- 
lished in the fourth part of ‘The Ant^ui- 
ties of Ionia ’ in 1881. At the some time 
Fullau visitedmost of the Byzantine churches 
in Glreece and Asia Minor, and puhUshed an 
account of the examples of Byzantine and 
classical work that had been accumulated by 
himself and Charles Texier, in two volumes, 
entitled respective^ ‘Byzantine Architec- 
ture,’ 1864, and ‘i^incipal Buins of Asia 
Minor,’ 1866. By Pullan’s advice, too, Lord 
Savile, the British ambassador at Borne, un- 


dertook excavations on his property at Civita 
Lavinia, on the Alban lulls (Lonuvinm), 
where the ruins of the imperial villa of An- 
toninus Pius were discovered, and magnifi- 
cent fragments of sculpture, as well as some 
archaic terra-cottas. 

Pullan contrived to combine with his 
archeeological exploration a good architec- 
tural practice in London. He competed for 
the memorial churches at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople, for Truro and LUle cathe- 
drals, the war and foreign offices, the Liver- 
pool ISxchange buildings, the Natural History 
Museum (South Bensingtou), the Glasgow 
municipal buildings, the DublinMuseum, and 
the Hamburg town-halt. 

His principal executed works were churches 
at Pontresina and Baveno, and the conver- 
sion of Castel Aleggio, between Logo 
Maggiore and Lago dDrta, into an English 
Gothic mansion. The church at Baveno is 
octagonal in plan, and of the Lombard type, 
and was built for Mr. Henfrey in the grounds 
of his viUa. The whole of the coloured de- 
coration was designed by Pullan, and much of 
it was executed with his own hand ; a view 
of it was exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
1882. On the death of Pullan’s brother-in- 
law, William Burges [q. v.], in 1881, he 
completed all BuTges's unfinished works. 

Pullan, who had long suffered from bron- 
chitis, died at Brighton on SO April 1888. 
Hemarried,on 24 Feb. 1869, Mary L.Burges, 
sister of William Buives, A.B,A., the ar^- 
teot. Mrs, Pullan snared the dangers and 
hardships of a residence in Asia Minor with 
her husband. On Burges’s death they re- 
moved to the house Burges built for himself 
in Melbuiy Boad, Kensington. Mrs. Pullan 
survived her husband. There was no issue 
of the marriage. 

Besides the works already noticed, Pullan 
published: 1. ‘The Altar, itsBeldachin and 
Beredos,' pamphlet, 8vo, London, 1878. 
2. ‘Catalogue of Views illustrative of Ex- 
editions to Asia Minor, ’pamphlet, SvoJLon- 
on, 1876. S. ‘ Bemarks on Church Deco- 
ration,’ 8vo, London, 1878. 4. ‘Eastern Cities 
and Italian Towns,' 8vo, London, 1879, 

6. ‘ Elementary Lectures on Christian Ar- 
chitecture,’ 8vo, London, 1879. 6. ‘ Studies 
in Architectural S^le,' fol., London, 1883. 

7. ‘Architectural Designs of W. Burgea’ 
fol., London, 1888, 8. ' The House of W. 
Biugee, A,B.A., edited by B. F. Pullan,’ fol., 
London, 1886, 9. ‘Architectural Designs 
of W. Burges,’ 2nd ser., fol., London, 1887, 
10. ' Studies in Cathedral Design,’ fol., Lon- 
don, 1888. 

Before the Boyal Institute of BritiA 
Architects, Pullan read papers on ‘ Classic 
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Art' on 24 May 1871; ‘Deoorotion of and a porter copy of the same in'aTSir 

Basilicas and Byzantine Churchea,' 16 Nov. leian picture-gallery ; thelatteriaattrih^ i 
1876; ‘Works of the late W. Burges,’ to one Byng, was engraved in stipnle ^ 
17 April 1882 ; ‘ Decoration of the Dome of E. Harding, and published on 1 Oct ^ 
St. Paul’s Oathodral,’ 4 Dec. 1882. [Authorities cited above ; Bloxam’s ' ' 

[Personal knowleilge ; Pnllan's Works.] dalen College, i. 109, y. 246, vi. 11 

Q-. A-n. Biogr. Hist, ii, 138 ; Wood’s Life 
PULLEIN. [See PulIiHIT.] Diaries, passim, osp. vol. v.] h, 



PULLEN, JOSIAH ^631-1714), vice- PULLEN, ROBERT (a. 1147 P) philo. 
principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, born in sopher, theologian, nud cardinal, whose nai^ 
1631, matriculated at Oxford in 1060. Ha also appears as Polonius, Pudlenus, PulS 
graduated B.A. in 1664 and M.A. in 1667, Pullen, and PuUy, is said to have come from 
and in the same year became vice-principal Exeter to Oxford, and to have remained it 
of the hall, which office he retained till his Oxford for five years (Annals of Oaeneu) In 
death. Among his pupils were Robert Plot 1133 ‘ he began to read at Oxford the di^o 
inl669,Riohai'dStaffordinlQ77,andThomas scriptures, the study of which hod groM 
Yalden the poet. Magdalen HaU under Dr. obsmete in England.’ He is thus, with one 
Henry Wilkinson [q. v.] was a stronghold exception (Thoobaldus Stamponsis), the first 
of Puritanism ; but Pullen appears to have master known to have taught in the schools 
stood well with the royalist authorities. In — ^not yet the university — of Oxford. Ac- 

September 1661 Clarendon, visiting Oxford cording to . John of Hexham (Continuation of 
as chancellor, refused the invitation of Wil- SxM. Dunblm. in Rainh's Prioi-y of Sexham 
kinson, the president, to the hall with the Surtees Soo.i.l52),Pullon refused a bishopric 
remark that he ‘ entertained factious poo- offered him by Henry I. Subsequently he 
pie, and but one honest man among them,’ taught logic and theology at Paris. John of 
meaning, says Wood, Pullen (Wood, Info, .Salisbury was his pupil there (Metalogim t 
ed. Clark, i. 416). About this time Pullen 24) in 1141 or 1142, and describes him as a 
became ‘ domesticall chaplain ’ bo Robert man ' whom his life and loarning alike com- 
Sanderson [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, was mended.’ In 11 34 and 1143 Pullen is men- 
present at his death on 10 Jau. 1663, and tioned as archdeacon of RochesterfLuKsm 
preached the sermon at his funeral (S.VNDBb- and, probably a little before the latter date 
BON, Works, ed. .Taoobson, vi. 344-9, of. ii. St. Bernord (Ep. 206) wrote to apologias to 
142, and Wood, Athena 0,ron.iii. 020,628). Pullen’s diocesan, tlie bishop of Rochoatsr, 
In 1076 Pullen became minister of St. for detaining him at Paris, ‘on account of 
Peter’s-in-the-East at Oxford, and in 1684 the wholesome doctrino that is in him,' St 
rector of Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wiltshire ; Bernard reproached the bishop, however, for 
he held both liviims till his death (Fosteb, ‘stretching out his hand upon the goods of the 
Alumni Oxon.") Li 1084 he was one of tho appellant after his appeal wa.s made,’ which 
original members of tbe Oxford Chemical lomis as if tbe bishop bad taken proceedlnga 
Society, He died on 31 Dec. 1714, and was against him for non-residence, 
buried in the lady-ohapel on the north side In the same letter St, Bernard spoke of 
of St. Peter's-in-the-East, where there is a PuUen as ‘ of no small authority in the oonrt' 
slab with a short epitaph hy T. Wagstoffe. (i.e. probobly of Rome). There is no doubt 
Pullen, who was familiarly Icnown as ‘ Joe that Pullen settled in Rome in his last years, 
Pullen,’ was long rememhored in the uni- hut the exact dote of his orrival there is 
versity on account of his eccentricities. The uncertain. According to Ciacoiiios, Robert 
many stories which were related of him in. Pullen was ‘called’ to Rome hy Innocent II 
‘ common rooms’ mainly illustrated bis sim- (whodiedinSeptemborll43),audwB8created 
plicity aud absence of mind, lie was a great a cardinal by Coelcstine If, Inuooent Hsauc- 
walher. His constant walking companion cessor. This is probably correct. The’Annals 
was Alexander Padsey (1680-1721), follow of Oseney’ stateless convincingly that Pul- 
of Magdalen. An elm tree, which he planted len, after both the Anglican and Gallican 
at the head of the footpath from Oiuord to ohurches had profited hy his dootrins, was 
Headington, was for a century and a half called to Rome by Lucius II, who hecame 
called by his name ( Gent, May. 1795, ii, 962), pope in 1144 (‘Annals of Oseney,’ in /dnnsfes 
It grew to gi’eat proportions, hut in 1894 was Monasiiai, ed. Luard, Rolls Ser. iv, 19, 20 ; 
out down to a mere stump (of. Guardian, i. Bodl, MU. 712, f. 276, quoted in Rashuaii. 
13 ; Terra Filitm, 1726, i. 149). Uniuersities of the Middle Ayes, ii. 836), 

There is a half-length portrait of Pullen at All authorities agree that Pope Lucius pro- 
Hertford College (formerly Magdalen Hall), moted PuUon to the chancellorship of tbe 
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i„j» Homan church. He was certainly chan- 
cellor in lliB and 1146 (jArE^, Beg. Pont. 
Sm. 1831i PP' accession to 

the papacy or St. Bernard’s friend and pupil, 
Euffemus III, in 1146, St. Bernard wrote (%. 
36^ to Pullen warmly commending the new 
nontilF to him, and inviting him to become 
Eugenius’s ‘ consoler and counsellor.’ In an 
extract, printed by Migne, from a work of St. 
Bernard^ bioOTapher, William, abbot of St. 
pheodoiic at Beuus, against the ‘De relatio- 
nibus Divinis’ of Gilbert de la Poirde (which 
does not appear in the printed works of the 
abbot), Eobertus Pullen, ‘ chancellor of the 
apostolic see,' is appealed to, with Anselm of 
Loon, Hugh of S. Victor, and others, against 
Gilbert’s doctrine, which makes the persons 
of the Trinity into ' proprietales,’ and in favour 
of the view that ‘ whatever is in God ’ is God. 

The praise bestowed on Pullen by Bernard 
and byBemard’s biographer, the abbot of St. 
Theodoric, clearly indicates the position of 
Pollen as an upholder of the orthodox con- 
esrvative cause against the Abelardian influ- 
ence. But the influence of Pullen’s ‘ Sentsn- 
tiarum Theologicarum Libri VIII,’ in which 
be embodied his views, was soon supplanted 
by the treatise of Peter the Lombard, 'the 
Master of the Sentences,’ who was a pupil of 
Abelard. Peter’s hook, representing Abe- 
lard’s full-blown scholastic method, and (with 
some modification) Abelard’s doctrine of the 
Trinity, gradually triumphed, over its oppo- 
nents. Another cause 01 the superior popu- 
lanty of the Lombard is said to be the i^t 
that he suggests more questions, and decides 
them less peremptorily, than his predecessor ; 
hencs his hook lent itself better to the pur- 
poses of a text-hook for lecturers aud a basis 
for endless disputation. 

Some writers make Pullen die in 1147, and, 
os he does not appear as chancellor of Home 
after 1146, this date is probably not far wrong. 
His‘ Sententiorum Theologicarum libri Vlli’ 
was published by the Benedictine Hugh Mo- 
thoud at Paris m 1666, and is reprinted by 
Migne in 'Patrologim Oursus, eeries Latina.' 
Pits (He Afwlico Soriptoribus, 1619, p. 811) 
ascribes to him the following warbs : ‘ In 
Apocalypsim S. Johonnis;’ 'Super aliquot 
Faahuos;’ 'Be Gontemptu Muncu;’ ‘Super 
Boctomm dictis ; " Prmloctiones j ’ ‘ Sermonea.’ 
Of the last work a manuscript is preserved 
in the Lambeth Library (No. 468), The 
sermons, which breathe a very ascetic spirit, 
were evidently delivered to scholars. 

Pullen is undoubtedly n different peraon 
from the Bohert who beoame archbishop of 
Eouen in 1208. It is also impossible to 
identi^ him with a Bohert who, according to 
Oiaconiusjwos made a cardinal by Innocent II 


in IISO, and was afterwords cbancellor of tbe 
holy Boman church. Cardinals were at that 
time usually resident at Borne, and it is 
scarcely possible that Oardinal Bohert should, 
as Pullen did, have taught at Oxford and 
Paris after 1130, the year of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

[The passage from 'William, abbot of Theodorio 
and St. Bernard’s biographer, coupled with tbe 
statement of tbe Oseney chronicler and of John 
of Saliebuxy (Met. i. 6), sufliciently establishes 
the identity of tlie eminent theologian with the 
archdeacon of Bochester, St. Bernard's corre- 
spondent, and of tho arohdeacon with tho Boman 
(^ancsllor, a point about which Bishop Stuhbs 
(Lectures on Med. and Mod, Hist. p. 133) hoe 
raised some ingenious doubts. The fullest ab- 
stract of Pullen’s Sentences is given in Ceillier’s 
Hist. Gdn. dos Auteurs Sacris et EccUs. xiv. 
391-9. There are also notices in Brucker's Hist. 
Crit, Phil. (1766-7), iii. 767 ; Bupin’e Hist, des 
Oontroveises Ecclis. 1666, pp. 719-23 ; Oudin, 
Be Scciptoribus Ecclesiasticis, 1722, ii, 1118-21 ; 
Gave, Be Scriptoribua Eccles. (174S), iii. 223 ; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Brit.-Hib. 1788; Eabricius's 
Bibl. Med. .dSvi, 18.58, iii. 406. The rhetorical and 
no doubt apocryphal details of Pullen’s life and 
work at Oxford, which some of the writers men- 
tioned in tho article reproduce, seem to Imre come 
from Boston of Bury.) H. B-l. 

PULLEN, PULLEIN, orPULLEYNE, 
SAMUEL (1698-1007), archbishop of Tuam, 
son of "William Pullein, rector of BiplOT, 
Yorkshire, was horn there in 1698, He 
commenced M.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 1683, and in 1024 was appointed the 
first master, under the second endowment, of 
the Leeds grammar school, and lecturer in 
the parish church, In both otfices he was 
succeeded in 1630 by his brother Joshua 
Pullen {d. 1067 ), father of Tobias Pullen [q. v.] 
Joshua continued master until 1661. 

Samuel accompanied the Marquis (after- 
wards James, first duke) of Ormonde to Ire- 
land as private chaplain in 1638. He was 
installed a prebendary of the diocese of 
Ossory on 6 June 1034, appointed rector of 
Xnockgrafibn, Tipperary, and chanceUor of 
Cashel m 1636. On 14 Nov, 1688 he was 
created dean of Olon&rt in Galway. On the 
outbreak of the catholic rebellion in October 
1641, Pullen, who was then living in Cashel, 
Tipperary, was plundered of aU his goods, to 
the value of four or five thousand pounds, 
and, with his wife and children, only escaped 
murder by the protection of a Jesuit father 
named James Saul, who sheltered himfor three 
months. On his escape to England, Pullen 
beoame chaplain to Aubrey deVere, twentieth 
earl of Oxford. Invited by the Countess of 
Oxford to hear a sermon oi^a popular puritan 
preacher, on alleged shoemaker, Pullen lecog- 
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niaed in the pieacher his former benefactor, 
the Jesuit, in dis^ise. Pullen contri-ved that 
Saul should qiut Oxfordshire without ex- 
posure (Nalbok, Foxes and Firebrands, 1683, 
pt. ii. p. 98). 

Pullen was collated on 28 Oct. 1642 to a 
prebend in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
which he held until the Bestoration, when 
he was incorporated D.D. of Dublin, and, 
through the Duke of Ormonde’s influence, 
eloTsted to the see of Tuam, with that of 
Kilfenoragh (19 Jan. 1661). Ho died on 
24 Jon. 1667, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral at Tuam. 

Pullen married, flrst, on 8 June 1624, 
Anne {d, 1681), daughter of Bobert Cooke, 
B.D., vicar of Leeds, by whom he had three 
sons, Samuel, Alexander, and William. Pul- 
len’s second wife was a sister of Archbishop 
Jolm Bramhall [q. v,] 

[Cotton’s PastiEccles. Hib. i. 114, 438, ii. 137, 
316, iv, 16, 178, 179 ; Ware's Ireland, ed. Harris, 
i. 621, ii. 617, 626, Thoresby's Hist, of Leeds, 
ed. Whitaker, pp. 84, 209, 263 ; Loidis et Bl- 
mete, pp. 81, 71 ; Carte’s Life of Ormonde, fol. 
1736,1. 267; Killou’s Bcclsa. Hist, of Ireland, 
1876, ii, 61 ; Reid's Hist, of Presh Church in 
Ireland, ii, 460 ; Mant’a Church of Ireland, i. 
609 ; Bennett’s Register, pp. 866, 440 ; Life of 
Archbishop Bramhml, prefixed to his Works, 
fol. 1677 ; Carlisle’s Bndowed Orammor Schools, 
i. 866 ; Wood's Atbenie Oxon, iv. 863.1 

0. B. S. 

PULLEN or PULLEIN, SAMUEL 
(Jl. 1768), writer on the silkworm, probably 
grandson of Tobias Pullen [q.v.], obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, 1782, 

? raduated B.A. 178!^ andM.A. of Trinity in 
788, He translated from the Latin of Marcus 
Hieronymus Vida, bishop of Alba {d. 1666), 
‘ The silkworm ; a Poem in two Books,’ pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1760, 8vo ; and ‘ Scacchia 
Ludus : a Poem on the Game of Chess,’ Dub- 
lin, printed by S. Powell for the author, 1760. 
A relative, william Pullein, was governor 
of Jamaica, and Pullen became greatly inte- 
rested in the introduction of silk cultivation 
into the American colonies. He wrote ' The 
Culture of Silk: or an Essay on its rational 
Practice And Improvement,' London, 1758. 
On the same svibj ect he read two papers before 
the Eoyal Society : ‘ A New and Improved 
SiUc-reel,’ illustrated with plans (1 Feb. 
1759J, and ‘An Account of a Particulta 
Species of Cocoon, or Silk-pod, from America,’ 
8 March 1769 {PMosoph. Trans, 1769, vol, 
li. pt. i. pp. 21, 64). He was also the author 
of ‘ Observations towards a Method of pre- 
serving the Seeds of Plants in a state fit for 
y^etation during long Voyages, ' London, 
1760, 8vo ; and of a poem ‘ On the Taking 


of Louishurgh ’ (America), pubMedb^ 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1768, p. 373. 

[Cat. of Trin. CoU. Libr. DuMin; Watt's TIm 
B rit. ii. 781 ; four letters from Pullein aJ- 
SloanBMS.4317.] 

PULLEN, TOBIAS (16 18-1718), 
of OloyneandoiDi'omore, Doru atMid^ehABT 



ion of that prelate’s brother, Joshua Pulh^ 
dean of Mtddleham from 1638 until hi! 
death in 1657. Tobias entered Trinitv Cni 
lego, Dublin, on 11 March 1663, In Janv^w 
1666, bein^ then in holy orders, althoiuh 
aged only eighteen, he became a viear-chotai 
of Tuam, and held the post until 1871. ij 
1668, after he had graduated B. A., he was 
elected scholar of Trinity College, and he 
held a fellowship there from 1671 to Ifijj 
In 1608 also he graduated B.D. and DJ),’ 
and was appointed rector of Tullyaughnish’ 
Baphoe. lie resigned this living in 1682 on 
being made dean of Forns, rector of Louth and 
Bewley, and vicar of St. Peter’s, Drwheda. 

Pullen was attainted of treason by iWesQ 
in 1689, but after the accession of William 
and Mary he was created bishop of Oloyne 
by loiters patent dated IS Nov. 1694. Wiftin 
a few months he was translated to the see 
of Dromore, 00. Down (7 May 1606). Sooa 
afterwards he issued an anonymous 'An- 
swer ’ to the ' Case of the Protestant Dis- 
senters in Irelond,’ by Joseph Boyse [q.v.], a 
preehyterian ministor, who advocate tole- 
ration, with immuni^ from tests, for dis- 
senters in Leland. Pullen protested that 
toleration would multiply sects, and dopiive 
epiacopalians of the power to ' show tendeN 
ness to their dissenting brethren.’ The sacia- 
mental test for civil offices he described aa a 
‘trivial and inconsiderable mark of com- 
pliance.’ When a bill ‘ for ease to Dissentere’ 
woe introduced by the Earl of Drogheda in 
the Irish House of Lords on 24 Sept, 1^6, 
Pullen was one of the twenty-one bishops 
(out of forty-three peers) by whose votes m 
measure was defeated, In 1697 Pullen (again 
anonymously) pirblished ‘ A Defence of’ his 
position, and suggested that pvesbytenans 
before coming to Ireland sbould undergo a 
quarantine (in tho shape of tests), like persons 
from a country infected with the plague, 

Pullen built an episcopal residence at 
Mogherellin. Two-thirds of the sum ex- 
pended was refunded byhis successor, pur- 
suant to the statute. He died on 22 Jan. 
1718, and was buried at St. Peter’s, Dro- 
gheda. He married, on 16 May 1078, Elisa- 
beth Leigh (d, 4 Oct. 1001), uy whom ho 
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had five children. The youngest, Joahna, 
bom in 1687, entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin on 11 June 1701, graduated M.A., and 
chancellor of the diocese of Dromore 

from 1737 until Ms death in 1767 (Cotton, 

Besides two sermons and 'the pamphlets 
already noticed, Pullen is said to he the au- 
thor of a scarce tract, ‘ A. Vindication of Sir 
Bohert King’s Designs and Actions in rela- 
tion to the late and present Lord Kingston,’ 
1699, no printer's name or place (Trin. Coll. 
Libr., Dublin) [see Kino, Eobebt, eeeond 
LoBD KmasioNj. 

[Brady's Clerical and Parochial Becords of 
Cork, Olojne, and Boss, 1864, iii. 106 ; Cotton’s 
Fasti Bedes. Hib. ii. 360, iii. 42, 282, iv. 48; 
V7are’s Ireland, ed. Harrie, i. 267, 680, ii. 288, 
861 ; Cat. of Graduates, Dublin, p. 471 i Eeid'a 
Hist, of the Presbyt. Ch. in Ireland, ed. Killeu, 
ii. 460, 468, 476 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
lii. 466; 'Witherow's Hist, and Lit. Mom. of 
Presbyter, in Ireland, Isteer. 1879, pp. 79, 112; 
Cat. of Trin. Coll Libr. Dublin.] 0. P. S. 

PULLEN, WILLIAM JOIINSAMUEL 
(1813-1887), vice-admiral, born in 1813, after 
serving for some years in the navy, quitted it 
in 1636, and accepted the post of assistant- 
surveyor under the South Australian Com- 
pany. Heturning to the navy, he passed his 
examination on 20 July 1844, and was ap- 
pointed to the Columbia, surveying ship on 
the coast of North America, with Captain 
Peter Prederiok Shortland [q. v.] He was 
romoted to he lieutouant on 9 Nov. 1846, 
at continued in tho Columbia till she was 
paid off in 1848. He was then appointed 
to the Plover with Captain Thomas Moore 
for a voy^e to the Pacific and the Arctic 
through Behring Straits [see Hoofbb, Wii,- 
T.TAsr HbIiUb]. In the summer of 1849 he 
and Hooper were ordered by Captain (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Kellett [q. v.] of the 
Herald to aearoh the coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the Mackenzie. 
After wintering on the Mackenzie, at Port 
Simpson, he, with Hooper, in the following 
summer searched the coast as far os Cape 
Bathm'St; thence returning together, they 
wintered at Fort Simpson, _ travelled over- 
land to New York, and arrived in England 
in October 1861. He had, during his absence, 
been promoted to the rank of commander, 
on 24 Jan. 1850; and in February 1862 was 
^pointed to the North Star for service in the 
Eranklin search expedition under the orders 
of Sir Edward Belcher [g. v.] The North 
Star spent the next two winters at Beechey 
Island, and returned to England in October 
1864, bringing back also Kellett and the 
crew of the Resolute, lu the following 
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January Pullen was appointed to the Falcon, 
attached to the fleet m the Baltic during 
the summer of 1866. On 10 1866 he 

was advanced to post rank, and in September 
1867 was appointed to the Cyclops paddle- 
wheel steamer on the Eastindia station. In 
1858 he conducted the soundings of the Red 
Sea with a view to laying the telegraph 
cable from Suez to Aden, and through 1869 
and 1860 was employed on the survey of the 
south and east coasts of Ceylon. The Cyclops 
returned to England early in 1861, and from 
1668 to 1866 Pullen was stationed at Ber- 
muda, where he carried out a detailed survey 
of the group. From 1807 to 1869 he com- 
manded the Revenge, coastguard shm at 
Pembroke, and on 1 April 1870 was phiced 
on the retired list under the provisions of 
Mr. Childers’s scheme. He became a rear- 
admiral on 11 June 1874 ; vice-admiral on 
1 Feb. 1879 ; was granted a Greenwich 
Hospital pension on 19 Feb. 1886, and died 
in January 1887. 

[Timas, 19 Jan. 1887 ; Hooper’s Tents of the 
Tuski; Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages; 
M'DougaU’s Voyage of the Besolute ; Dawson’s 
Mem. of llydrogt. ii, 117.] J. K. L. 

PULLER, Sib CHllISTCPHER (1774- 
1824), barrister-at-law, grandson of Chris- 
topher Puller (d. 1780), was son of Richard 
Puller (1747-1826), merchant, of London, 
afterwards of Painswick Court, Gloucester- 
shire. Christopher was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, where be matriculated from Christ 
Church on 4 Feb. 1792, gaining the Latin- 
verse prize in 1794,graduatingB.A, 1796, aud 
being elected fellow of Oriel College. He was 
called to the bar in 1800 at the Inner Temple, 
buthe migrated in 1613to Lincoln’s Inn,where 
he was elected a bencher in 1822. Incarlylife 
he was 'associated as a law reporter with Sir 
John Bernard Bosanquet [q.v.) In 1823 he 
was knighted on succeeding Sir R. H. Blos- 
sett as chief justice of Bengal. He died on 31 
May 1824, fit e weeks after arriving in India. 

Puller married on 9 Aug. 18(M, Louisa 
(1772-1867), daughterof Joseph King of Top- 
low and niece of Daniel Giles of Youngsbury, 
Hertfordshire, to which estate she succeeded, 

[Stapylton's Eton School Lists; Poster's 
Alnmm Ozon, ; Qent. Mag. 1786 pt. i. p. 319, 
1789 pt. ii. p. 1211, 1826 pt, i. p. 273; llajdn’s 
Dignities, ed. Ockerby.] J. M. B. 

PULLER, TIMOTHY (1038 P-1C93), 
divine, born about 1638, was son of Isaac 
Puller, who was mayor of Hertford in 1047, 
author of ‘A Letter to the Hon. Committee 
at Derby House concerning the capture of 
the Earl of Holland,’ 1618, 4to, and M.P, 
for Hertford in 1604, 1050, and 1668-9, 

H H 
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Timothy graduated B. A. from Jesus College 
Cambridge, in 1666-7, M.A. 1000, was in- 
corporated in that degree at Oxford on 
9 July 1661, and proceeded B.D. in 106 
and D.D. in 1673. In 1667 he was elected 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and on 
12 Peb. 1668 was admitted student of dray’s 
Inn, He soon abandoned law for the church, 
and on 11 July 1671 was presented to the 
living of Sacomb, Hertfoi-dshire. On 23 Sept. 
1679 he received in addition the rectory of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London, where he died 
and was buried in the autumn of 1608, hia 
successor being appointed on 21 Nov. On 
23 Bee. 1676 he was licensed to marry Alia 
Oodrington, spinster, of Kingston, Surrey. 
His son William graduated B.O.L. from 
Hart Hall, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 1704, aged 18, 
and was presented in 1724 to the rectory of 
Yattendon, Berkshire, which ha lield till hia 
death in 1736 ; fine crayon drawings of him 
and his sister aro at YaUendon rectory. 

Puller was autlior of ‘ The Moderation of 
the Church of England,’ London, 1679, 8vo. 
It advocates the claims of the Anglican 
church as a via media between popery and 
Puritanism; it is ’a calm and argumentative 
statement of the views of the church as con- 
olusiveljr set forth in her liturgy, art ides, 
and hoinilies ’ (Church of Bngland Quarterly 


2iev, January 1844, pp. 222-7). This book: 
was reprinted, with introduction, notes, &c., 
by the Rev. Robert Eden, vicor of Wymond- 
h'am, Norfolk, 1848, 8vo (another edit. 1 870). 
An abridged edition was published in 1818 by 
the Rev. Baniol Campbell, vicar of Buck- 
land, as ‘ The Church her own Apologist,’ and 
chapter xi, (section 4 1 o the end) wos printed 
in ‘ Ti-aots of the Anglican Eathers,’ 1841-2, 
iii. 301-10. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. lSOO-l714,andGrny'8 
Inn Eog. p. 286 ; Wood's Pnsti, ii. 260 ; Now- 
court’s Ropert. i, 440; Cliestor’s Wostiniuster 
Abbey Reg.; Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, p. 330 ; 
Ohitterkuck’s Ilei-tfordsbiro, ii, 147, 149, 428 ; 
OJHciiil Retm'na of Members of Farlitunont; 
Allibono’s Biot, of English Lit.] A. P. P. 


1843. He went, first, the westo^T^ 
afterwards the South Woles circuit 
he became a leader, While yet in his nu^* 
oge he published ' A Practical Treatise on 
the Laws, Oustoma, and Regulations of tin 
City and Port of London’ (London Iftle. 
2nd edit. 1849), in which he not only^' 
centrated a vast amount of previously m' 
accessible legal and antiquarian lore'^ w 
sketched a bold scheme of metropolitj. 
municipal reform, which in essential par- 
ticulars anticipated that embodied in tk 
Local Government Act of 1888. In Noyem. 
her 1863 ho gave evidence before the royal 
commission on the state of the corporationof 
London (Pari. Papers H. C.18.j4,vol.xiyi,). 
and in 1866 ho was appointed senior commiai 
aioner under the Metropolitan Management 
Act of that year. Ho frequently represented 

the city both in court and before pstlia- 
meniary committees. 

Pulling was an energetic member of the 
Society tor Promoting tbo Amendment of 
the Law and of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, and a ptin- 
eipal promoter and original member of thn 

T— fl T 


private-bill business to local autborities (see 
his article on that subject in Edinburgh M- 
Slew, January 1865), and the supersessioa of 
election petitions by a system of scrutiny as 
of courso. In 1867 he was appointed re- 
vising barrister for Glamorgan, and in 18W 
was mado a sorjeiiut-at-law. From 1867 
to 1874 ho resided at Newark Park, near 
Wootton-imder-Edge, was in the commission 
of the peace for Gloucostershuej and took 
an active part in local administration, ootmg 
frequently as deputy county-court judge and 
commissioner or assize under the Welsb ci> 
cult commission. He died on 1 6 Jan. 1865, 
Pulling married, on SO Aug. 1866, Eliza- 
beth, fourth daughtor of Luke Hopkinson, 
esq., of Bedford Row, Middlesex, by yyliom 
he^ad issuo two sons. 


PULLING, ALEXANBER (1813-1896), 
seijeant-at-law and legal author, was the 
fourth son of George Ohristophor Pulling, 
who retired from the naval service with the 
rank of post-captain and the reputation of a 
aUant olHcer. His mother was Elizaholh, 
aughter of Robert Moser of Kendal, West- 
moreland. He was horn at the Court House, 
St. Aryans, Monmouthshire, on 1 Bee. 1818, 
and educated at a private school at Llandali 
and at the M erchant Taylors’ School, which he 
entered in April 1820. He was admitted on 
30 Oct. 1838 a member of tho Inner Toinplo, 
where he was called to the bar on 0 June 


Pulling was one of tho last surviving mem- 
bers of the Anciont Order of Seijeants-at- 
Law,ofwhiohhewrote the history. His work 
‘The Order of tho Coif’ (London, 1884^ 8yo) 
is a curious and entertaining contribution to 
our logoi antiquities. His other writings, ell 
of which appeared in London, are as fol- 
lows ; 1, ' A Practical Oompendinm of the 
Law and Usage of Mercantile Accounts,’ 
1846, 8vo. 2. ‘ Observations on tbs Dis- 
putes at present arising in the Corporation 
of London,’ 1847, 8vo. 8. ‘ A Summary of 
the Law of Attorneys and Solicitors,’ 1849, 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1862. 4, ‘ The Law of Joint 
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Stock Companieo’ Accounts,’ 1860, 8vo. 
5. ‘ Tlia City of London Corporation Inqu iry,’ 
18")4 8vo. 6. ‘Private Bill Legislation: 
Con anything now be done to improve itf ’ 
lSo9 8vo. 7. ‘ Proposal for Amendment of 
the Procedure in Private Bill Legislation,’ 
1862, 8vo. 8. ‘ Our Law-reporting System. : 
Cannot its Evils be prevented ? ' 1863, 8vo. 
9 , ‘ Crime and Crimmak : la the Gaol the 
only Preventive P’ 1863, 8vo. 10. ‘Our 
Parliamentary Elections : Can no Laws 
protect the Honest Voter from the Dis- 
honest P’ 1806, 8vo. 

[Times, January 1896 j Poster’s Men at the 
Bar; Law List; private information; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; 
p.iiiiel's History and Origin of the Law Heports, 
1364,] J. M. B. 

PHLMAN, GEORGE PHILIP EIG- 
NEV (1819-1880), antiquary, bom at Ax- 
minster, Devonshire, on 21 Feh. 1819, was 
son of Philip Pulman (1791-1871), who mar- 
ried Anne Eigney (1818-1886), both of whom 
were buried m Axminster churchyard (Book 
y fhe Are, 4th edit. p. 669), Pulman was 
in early life organist at Axminster parish 
church, and wrote for local newspapers. In 
1848 he acquired a printing and hookselling 
businees at Orewlterne, ana was long settled 
there (of. Colkction of Cormpondence relative 
to the Election an Organutfor A.rmineter 
Church, 1849) . For some years he was editor 
of the ‘Yeovil Times,’ and on 10 March 
1867 he set on foot a paper called ‘ Pulman’s 
Weekly News and Advertiser,’ the first 
paper that was established at Crewlierue. 
Through his energy it soon attained the 
leading circulation in that district of Dorset, 
Devon, and Somei-set, and for mote than 
twenty yeare it was both owned and edited 
by him (tft, p. 340) . He disposed of hie news- 
paper and business in June 1878, and retiind 
to The Hermitage at Uplyme, between Ax- 
minster and Lyme Begis. He died there on 
3 Feb. 1880, and was buried at Axminster 
cemetery on 7 Feh. (cf. Eoubbb, Monorials 
of the West, p. 32). He married at Cattistock, 
Dorset, on 12 Dec. 1848, Jane, third daughter 
of George Davy Ewens of Axminater. She 
survived him witlr one son, W, G, B. Pul- 
man, a.solicitor at Luttarwoi’th, 

Pulman was on ardent fisherman. He ob- 
tained, at the exhibition of 1851, a bronze 
medal for artificial files. His chief work, 
1. ' The Book of the Axe,’ published in num- 
bers, was published collectively in 1841 (other 
editions 1844, 1863, and 1875, the last being 
‘Mwrittenand greatly enlarged’). It wos a 
piscatorial description of the district through 
which the Axe, a river noted for trout, fiows, 


and it contained histories of the towns and 
houses on its banks. Pulman ako published 
2. ‘TheVade-meoum of Fly-fishing loiTrout,’ 
1841; 2ndudit. 1846, 3rdedit. 1861. 3.‘ltuslic 
Sketches, being Poems on Angling in the Dia- 
lect of East Devon, 'Taunton, 1842; reprinted 
inl8JSandl871. 4. 'Local Nomenclature. A 
Lecture on the Names of Places, chiefly in 
the West of England,’ 1867 . 6. A version of 
the ‘ Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire 
Dialect,’ 1860, in collaboration with Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte. 6. ‘ Rambles, Hoamings, and 
Recollections, by John Trotondot,’ with por- 
trait, Orewlterne, 1870; this chiefly described 
the country around Orewkerne 7. ‘ Roamings 
abroad by John Trotandol,’ 1878. 

Pulman published about 1848 for Mr. Oony- 
heare ‘ TheWestern Agriculturist ; aFarmer's 
Machine for Somerset, Dorset, and Devon,’ 
antt the ' United Counties Miscellany’ from 
1849 to July 1851. He supplied the music for 
songs entitled ‘The Battle of Alma’ (1864) 
and ‘I’ll love iot love in the winter,’ with 
words by W. D. Glyde, and composed a 
‘ Masonic Hymn ’ and ‘ Panlms, Hymn-tunes, 
and twelve Chants ’ (1866), 

[Worts of Pulm.ui, and information from his 
son; Aeiidemy, 14 Fob. 1880, p. 120 ; Pultimii's 
Weekly News, 10 Feb. 1880 ; Davidson's Bibl. 
Dovonionsis, p. 14, 8npuloueut, pp. 8, 2,6.1 

W. P. 0. 

PULTENEY, DANIEL (d. 1731), poli- 
tician, was the eldest son of John Pulteney 

i d. 1726),commiB8iouor of customs and M.P. 
br Hastings, who married Lucy Colville of 
Northamptonshire. His grandfather) Sir 
William Pulteney, represented Westminster 
in mai^ parliaments, and is mentioned in 
Marvell’s satire, ‘ Clarendon’s House-warm- 
ing’ (Poems, See., ed. Aitken, passim). Daniel 
was first cousin of William Pulteney, earl of 
Bath [q, v.] He matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 16 July 1690, at the a^e 
of fifteen, as a fullow-coimuoner ' s^erioris 
ordinis,’ but left without a degree. He con- 
tributed in 1700 a set of Latin verses to the 
nniveraity collection of poems on the death of 
the young Duke of Gloucester. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he was sent as envoy to Den- 
mark, and from 1717 to 1720 ha served as a 
commissioner for trade. In March 1720-1 
he was returned for the Cornish borough of 
Tregony, and when he vacated his seat on 
7 Kay. 1721, bjr his appointment as a lord of 
the admiralty m Wamole’s ministrjr, he was 
ruturned by William Pulteney for bis pooltet 
borough of Hedon or Heydon, near Hull. At 
the general election inlilarch 1721-2 he was 
again elected for Hedon, hut ho preferred to 
sib for Preston in Lancashire, which had also 
chosen him, and he reprcseulad that borough 

■E h2 
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until Ms doatli. In May 17:36 he -was ap- 
pointed clerk of the council in Ireland. 

Married to the sister of Lord Sunderland’s 
last wife, Pulteney was deep in Sunderland’s 
secrets. He would have been secretary of 
state in Sunderland’s projected administra- 
tion had that statesman overthrown Walpole 
and Townshend. While at the admiralty 
Pulteney was a secret opponent of Walpole^ 
policy. When he resigned that post he drew 
his cousin William, tliough they were dis- 
similar in character and not in friendly re- 
lations, into open opposition. His hatred 
of Walpole was implacable. He * gave up 
pleasures and comforts and every other con- 
sideration to Ms an|;er,’ and took infinite 
pains in uniting politicians of all shades and 
characters against Ms enemy. His failure 
preyed upon his spirits ; he lived much with 
Bolingbrohe, and this ‘threw Mm into an 
irregularity of drinking that occasioned his 
deaSi.’ Otherwise he was ‘ a very worthy 
man, very Imowing and laborious in business, 
especially in foreign affairs, of strong but not 
lively parts, a cmar and weighty speaker, 
grave in his deportment, and of jgreat virtue 
and decorum in his private lim, generous 
and friendly’ (Coxa’s Walpole, ii. 608 - 6 O). 

Pulteney died at Harefimd, Middlesex, on 
7 Sept. 1731, and was buried at St. James’s, 
Westminster, on 14 Sept. His remains were 
removed to the east end of the south cloister 
in Westminster Abbey on 17 May 1783, and 
a monument lauding Ms independence in poli- 
tics was erected to liis memory. He married, 
on 14 Dee. 1717, Margaret Deering, daughter 
and coheiress of Benjamin Tichborne, by 
Elizabeth, daughteroflilajor Edward Gibbs of 
Gloucester city. She died on 22 April 1763, 
aged 04, and was buried in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey on 29 April. TM'ee 
sons and three daughters died early in life. 
To two of these, Margaret and Charlotte, 
Ambrose Philips addressed odes Frances 
Pulteney, their fourth and youngest daugh- 
ter and eventually sole heiress, married Wil- 
liam Johnstone. She succeeded to the great 
Bath estates in 1767, and her husband took 
the name of Pulteney. 

[Chester's Westminster Abbey Eeg. up. 836, 
402, 433 ; Foster's Alumni Ozon, j Pink and 
Boavnn’s Lancashire Farl. Eop. pp, 162-3; 
Courtn^s Pori. Kop. of Cornwall, pp. 174-6; 
Coze's Sir Robert Wnlpolo,ii. 186-97; Niohols’s 
Leicestershire, iv. 319-20,] W. P. 0. 

PULTEHEY, Sib JAMES MURRAY 
(1761 P-1811), general. [See Mubiut.] 

PULTENEY or POULTNEY, Sin 
JOHN DU (d. 1349), mayor of London, was 
son of Adam Neale de Clipstou of Weston, 


Sussex, and gi-andson of Hugh de^^W 
of Pulteney, Poutenei, or Pultonheith in 
terton, Leicestershire. His father succeedS 
to the estate at Pulteney in 1808 and h 3 
married Maud de Napton. John de Pultenp 
was mainpernor for certain merohantr!: 
9 Nov. 1316, and is mentioned as a eitiz™ 
of London on 6 May 1322 (Close Son, 
JSdward II, 1313-18, p. 443, md IsS 
p. 322). He was a member of the DrapeJ 
Oo^any, and by the beginning of tha iSm 
ol Edward III had acquired a conaidenible 
position as a merchant at London, On 23 Jaa 
1829 he was one of twenty-four good men of 
the city who were chosen to wait on thelniii 
at St. Albans, and were there ordered ta 
inquire whether the city would punish those 
who had sided with Henry of Lancaster (An 
Lofnd. ap. Cloron. Edward I and Edimijr 

i. 241). On 13 Dec. ISSO he had licence to 
alienate to the master and brethren of the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew certain shops 
&c., in St. Nicholas at Shambles to endov e 
chantry, ^d on 18 .Ian. 1331 had a grant 
of lands in recompense for debts due lioni 
Edmund, earl of Kent, being on each occa- 
sion doscribed as citizen of London ( Cal Jhf 
Bolls, Edward III, ii, 22, 41), 

He was mayor of London in 1831 and 
1832, and the king’s esohealor in the city 
(tS. pp, 118, 338 ; Foedera, ii. 806, 819), On 
27 J^. 1332 he was on a commission of 0761 
and terminer as to the staple of wools esta- 
blished by certain merchants at Bruges in 
defiance of the statute, and on 10 March was 
guardian of tho peace for Middlesex. On 
20 Oct. he was appointed on a commission 
of oyer and terminer in Essex, and on 12 Dec, 
on a similar commission in Middlesex end 
Surrey {ib. ii, 846 ; Cal, Pat. Bolls, Edw.III, 

ii. 283, 288, 386-8). In 1331 he obtained 
a charter of privileges for the citizens oi 
Louvain, and on 2 Feb, 1334 was employed 
in negotiations with Flanders. In 1334 he 
was again mayor of London, and on 21 April 
was on a commission of oyer and terminer in 
Middlesex ( 16 . p. 677). In tMs same year 
the aldermanry of Farringdon was devised to 
him by Nicholas do Farndon ; hut if Pulteney 
held it at all, it can only have been for a short 
time (SiiABPD, Cal. Wills, i. 406, ii. 69 «.) 
On 12 Aug, 1336 he was appointed one of 
the leaders of the Londoners in cose of an 
invasion, and on 26 Aug. had directions as 
to the an’est of Scottish vessels at London 
(Foedera, ii. 917, 920). During 1386 he was 
rcquently employed on commissions of oyer 

id terminer in Middlesex and Kent (Old. 
Pat. Bolls, Edw, III, iii. 283, 298, 874- 
376, &o.) 

In 1337 he was for the fourth time mayor 
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of Ix)ndoii, and was Imiglited m Fabruarv, 
ffhen Edward, prince ot Wales, was made 
Dnlce of Cornwall {Chron. Edward I and 
Edward II, i. On 19 March ha had a 

ffrantofahundred marks ^earlylbr his better 
amroort in the order ot knighthood (Cal. 
Pat Soils, Edw. Ill, iii. 419). In 1S38 
he was employed on an inquisition as to the 
decay of business at Westminster (Fcedera, 
ii, 1059). In March 1340 he was appointed 
with mlliam de la Pole [q. v.] and others to 
discuss the ‘ cheTanee da BrussM ’ with the 
merchants (Itolls of ParUamsnt, ii. 11 3 5), and 
on 18 Oct. had permission to send 160 saclis 
of wool free of custom to Bruges as pro- 
Tision for the ransom of William de Monta- 
cute, first eaxl of Salisbury [q. v.] (Fasdera,'^ 
1139). Pulteney’s management of commercial 
matters had not satisfied the king, and when 
Edward suddenly returned to England on 
80 Nov., he was one of those who were for a 
time put under arrest, and was imprisoned at 
Somerton Oastle (MtratinraH, p. 117 j Atfn- 
eiBE, p. 86). He died on the Monday after 
Ikinity Sunday 1349 i by his will he gave 
directions that he should be buried at St. 
Lawrence, Oandlewick Street, and according 
to a statement made by the chapter of St . 
Paul's in 1439 his wm was carried out 
(Foils of Farliammt, v. 9) i but Stow says 
he was buried at St. Paul’s (London, 1, 260) ; 
and another account implies that he was 
buried at Coventry (Cotton MU. Veap, !>. 
xvii. f. 78). 

Pulteney acquired gi-eat wealth, and, like 
other mer^nts, often advanced money to 
the king (Cal. Pat. Polls, Edward III, ii. 
226, 276, 388, 346, iii. 311, 321-2, 418, 416, 
432). On 16 Sept. 1332 he had a grant of the 
manors of Ditton Gamoys, Cambridgeshire, 
and Sbenley, Hertfordshire; he also acquired 
property at Newton-Harcourt, Leicestershire 
b'6. li. 840, 402, 417, 491, 643, 669, iii. 6, 260, 
262). In 1847 he obtained the manor of 
Poplar and other prraerty, including the 
message called Cold Harbour in the parish 
of St. Lawrence. On the site of the latter 
he built a house on a scale of great ma^iii- 
cence, which after his death was the residence 
of Edward, x>rinoe of Wales, down to 1369 
(BM/iz,Memorialsqfihe Order of the Oarter, 
p. 14). Eventually the house become royal 
property, and after belonging to various 
owners was pulled down in 1600. By his 
wiU Pulteney made numerous charitable be- 
quests. In September 1332 ho hod obtained 
a letter from the king to the pope for a 
chantry in honour of Corpus Olmati, which ! 
he proposed to found Iw the church of St. i 
Lawrence, Condlewick Street (now Cannon ' 
Street) ; this was in 1836 enlarged to form | 


a college for a master, thirteen priests, and 
fom- choristers (Fasdera, ii. 846 ; Duenaiin, 
Monastioon Anglieanum, vi. 1468; Cal. Fat. 
Polls, Edw. Ill, iii. 60, 262, 308, 319, 326; 
Bliss, Cal. Papal Registers, ii. 383, 636, 642; 
cf. Polls of Parliament, iv. 370, v. 9). He 
also built the church of Allhallows the Less, 
Thames Street, founded a chantry for three 
priests at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a house 
tor the Carmelite Mars at Coventry (Bugdalb, 
Mist, of St. Pants, p. 381 ; Mist, of WartoteJo- 
shire, p. 117'). His wife MarMret, daughter 
of John de St. John of Lagehom, whom he 
married before 1330 (Cal, Pat. Polls, Ed- 
ward III, ii. 22), afterwords married Sir 
Nicholas de Loveyn. Hie son, William de 
Pulteney, was born in 1341, and died on 
20 Jan. 1367 without isstie. His heir was 
his cousin Eobert, son of EUen, sister of John 
de Pulteney, by WiUinm Owen. Hohert 
Owen de Pulteney was ancestor of the later 
Pulteneys of Pulteney and of Shenley ; Wil- 
liam Pulteney, eorl of Bath [q.T.], was de- 
scended &om him, as also were the earls 
of Harborough, barons Crewe, and the pre- 
sent Earl of Crewe. Pulteney’s arms were 
argent, a fesse dancette gules, m chief three 
leopards’ faces sable. The parish of St. Law- 
rence Pountney, anciently known as St. Law- 
rence, Oandlewick Street, owes its later name 
to its connection with John de Pulteney. 

[Aungier’s Erenoh Chion. of London, pp. 64-7, 
85 (Camden Soc.); Orayfriars Cbron. ap Monu- 
menta Pranciscana, ii. 162-3 ; Mnnimenta Oild- 
hallae, ii. 448-8 ; Pabyan’s Obrouicle ; Bymer's 
Poedera, Becord edit ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Bep. App. i. 2, 6, 7, 14, 47, 52, 66 ; Sharpe’s 
Cal. of in the Court of Hiieting, i. BOU-1 0 ; 
Stow’s London, edit. 1720, i. 260-1, li. 188, 306, 
V. 109; Pennant’s London, ii. 209; 'iViieon’s 
Hist, of St. Lawrence Ponntney, pp. 26-72 ; 
Nichols's Leicestersbiie, iv. 819 ; Clntterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, i,474; other authorities quoted.] 

C. L. H. 

PULTENEY, BIOHAED (1780-1801), 
botanist, born at Longhborongn, Leicester- 
shire, 17 Feb. 1730, was the only one of the 
thirteen children of Samuel Pulteney who 
reached maturity. The father, who, with 
his mother, belonged to the sect known as 
old anabaptists, and attended a meeting 
house at Sheepshead, near Loughborough, 
was a tailor in easy circumstances, owning 
some land and house property, which Pul- 
teney inherited and held through life. Ilia 
motW, MaryTomlinsom was a native of the 
neighbouring village of Bathern. Pulteney 
was educated at the Old Free School, 
Loughborough, and was then apprenticed 
for seven years to an apothecary of Lough- 
borough, named Harris, who, during Puli 
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tpney’s apprentioesliip, moved to Mount- 1770 ho tad married Elizabeth, dansrltw f 

sorroL His maternal unde, George Tom- John and Elizabeth Gallon of Shunwiiii 
linson of Hathern, a life of wiiom^ he Dorset, who died 28 April 1820. Th™’ 
contributed to Nichols's ‘ History of Leiees- were no children of the marriage but Pni* 
tershire ’ (iii. 840), directed his tastes in tenoy adopted a relative of Ins wife m ' 
early boyhood towards natural history, and daughter. His valuable library, manv o'" 
especially to botany. Ilis apprenticeship the books in which he had indexed in maun' 
over, Pulteney began to practise as a aur- script, was sold by Leigh & Sotbebv h 
geou and apothecary at Leicester, but met 1802 ; but his museum of Stella and mineiah 
with little success, owing to the prejudice and his herbarium were bequeathed to the 
that his nonconformity excited. Linnean Society, to be either kept as a 

In 1760 he contributed his first literary separate collection, or to be sold to provide 
work to the 'Gentleman’s Magazine’ (vol. funds for on annual medal, The collee. 
XX.), and afterwards became a constant con- tions were sold in 1863, but the medal nos 
Iribulor to that periodical. Most of his not established. The herbarium is nowin 
articles were either anonymous or signed the British Museum. There is an oil paint- 
with the initials E. P. They are mainly on ing of Pulteney, by Thomas Bench, dated 
botanical topics, such as the works of Lin- 1788, in the rooms of the Linnean Society 
neeus, fungi, and the sleep of plants. Pulteney to whom it was presented by his widow! 
communicated several botanical and medical It was engraved for Nichols by J. Basire, and 
papers to the Royal Society, through Dr. published in folio in 1804 in the ‘History ot 
(afterwards Sir AVilliam) Watson, and was Leicestershire ’ (iii. 848), and in octavo in 
by him introduced, among others, to Lord 1814 in the ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (via, 
hlacclesflcld, liien president of the society, 196). There is also an engraving p, 
and to William Ilndson (1730 P-1703) [n.v.), Roberts, apparently after another portrait 
the botanist. In 1764 he accompanied liis by Beach, in the second edition of the 
Mend, Maxwell Garthshoro, to Edinhurgh lo ‘ General View of the AVritings of Linnieus.’ 
obtain a degree. In spite of opposition to him Sir James Edward Smith [q.v.] oommemo- 
as a non-resident, he graduated M.D. in May rated Pulteney’s nameinthe Australinngenug 
1704, his inauifural dissertation, ‘De Gin- of papilionaceous plants, 
chona Offieinali,’ being eelected for inclusion Pultcney’s chief works wore: 1. ‘ AGenenl 

in the ‘Thesaurus Medious ’ (1785, iii. 10). Viewof thoAVritingsofLinnceu8,’1781,8vo, 
Pulteney then came to London, and was This work is said by Sir J, E. Smith, m Lis 
introduced by Mrs. Moutag^u to William memoir of Pulteney in Robb’s ‘ Oyolopcdia,' 
Pulteney, earl of Bath [q, v7], who ocknow- to hove ‘ contributed more than any worl, 
lodged him ua_ a kinsman, and appointed except perhaps the Tracts of Stillingfleet, to 
him his physician, and invited him to ac- difinseatosleforLiiincoanknowle^intLis 
company him abroad; hut the earl died in country.’ It was translated intoT?enohLy 
the some year (] 764). Thereupon Pulinney L. A. Milliu de Grandmaisou (Paris, 1789, 
secured a practice as physician at Bhiiidford, 2 vols. 8vo), ond, all the first Ifnglish edition 
Dorset, where he passed the remainder of bring sold by 1786, a second much enlarged 
his life. Ilis circuit included all Dorset and oditiou, with portraits of Pulteney and Inn- 
parts of Hampshire. Wiltshire, and Somor- nceus, was brought out by Dr. AV, G. Maton 
set, and in time lie made a considerable in 1806. 2. ‘Ilistoricnl and Biogiapbicid 

fortune. He occupied his leisure chiefly Sketches of the Progress of Botany in Eng- 
with botany and concholqgy, maintaining a land,’ 1700, 2 vols. 8vo, was meant originally 
regular cofrespoudeuco with Hudson, John to he morely prefatory to an abbreviated 
Martyn, Withering, Sir James Edward ‘Eloro Anglioa,^ giving 'synonyms and names 
Smith, Relhan, and A. B. Lambert, eon- of first observers ; the manuscript of Pnl- 
Btantly examining the gardens of Henry teney’s'Flora’isnowintheBotanicalDepait- 
Bo 3 anor of Hanford, the Rev. Thomas ment of the British Museum. The'SketoLos’ 
Rackett of Spatlisbury, and other neigh- wore translated into German by Karl Gott- 
bouTS, and assisting Seymer and the Dowager loh Kiiehn (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo), and 
Duchess of Portland in naming their oollec- into French by M, Boulard (Paris, 1809, 
lions of shells. He became a fellow of the 2 vols. 8vo), In 1790 Pulteney contri- 
Eoyal Society in 1762, an extra-licentiate of billed a ‘Oalologue of rore Plants found in 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1766, the Neighbourhood of Leicester, Lough- 
and a fellow of the Lumoan Society in 1790. borough, aud Charley Forest ’ to NioliolBls 
Pultenw (lied of pneumonia at Bland- ‘Ilietory of Leicestershire,’ and in 1799, 
ford, 18 Oot, 1801, and was buried in the ‘Catalogues of the Birds, Shells, and 
neighhonriiig churchyord at Laugtou. In Plants of Dorsetshh-e ’ to the second edition 
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of Hutchins's ‘History of Dorset,’ which 
Alaton describes as ‘ one of the most valuable 
provincial catalogues connected with natural 
history that has hitherto been published in 
England.’ Pulteney was revising a plate for 
this catalogue, repi'esenting fossils found bj 
him at Melbury, when he was seized by hia 
last iUness. Separate copies of both cata- 
loo ues were published, and an enlarged edition 
oHhe latter, with a memoir of the author, was 
pubhshed in 1813 j but in the third edition of 
Hutchins’s ‘History’ it is r^lacod by lists by 
Mr. J. 0. Mousel Pley deU. Pulteney also con- 
tributed to Aikin’e’ England Delineated,' and 
assisted Emanuel Mendea da Costa [g. v.] 
with his ‘ British Conchology,’ ond Coxe with 
the literary history of naturaUsta couiiecled 
irith the countries desorihedin his ‘ Travels,’ 
His reasons for approving of vaccination are 
embodied in Pearson’s ' Inquiry concerning 
the History of the Oow-pox’ (1798). _ Be- 
eidea soma medical papers, ha contributed 
seven papers to the ‘Philosophical Transao- 
tions’ (vols. xliv-lxviii.), and three to the 
Linnean Society’s ‘Transactions’ (vols. ii. 
and V.) 

[Kichols’s History of Leicestershire, hi. 818 ; 
Jleinoir by Maton in ‘ General View of Writing 
ef Linnaeus,' 2nd od. 1806 ; Memoir by Sir J. E. 
Smith in Heea’s Oydopredia.] G. S. B. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, Eabi ob 
Bath (1684-1764), statesman, was de- 
scended from an old family said to have 
been of Leicestershire origin. Prom his 
grandfather. Sir William Piuteney,knt. (who 
gave his name to Pulteney Street, Gmden 
Square), he is said to have inherited his elo- 

? [ueuce ; from his father, another William, a 
ove of money (Pitzkapbiop, Lord Shelburne, 
i, 45),' and whig politics from both. A 
younger brother ol his father, John, sat at the 
Doaid of trade in the earlier years of Queeil 
Anne (Boriiu, u4nnn/8,pp.288, 614, 640, 638), 
and this John’s son Daniel Pulteney [q. v.] 
was closely associated with hia cousin Wil- 
liam during part of his public career. 

WiUiam Pulteney was born in London on 
S2 March 1684. He was educated at West- 
miuster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, on account ofhis scholarly attainments, 
he was chosen to deliver the congyatulatoiy 

S eech to Queen Anne on her visit in 1702. 

B never lost Ms love of the classics ; in his 
old age it was said to be a sign that he had lost 
his appetite when he desisted from Glreek and 
punmug (STAHHors, ii. 76 n.) On quitting 
Oxford,_he made the grand tour, from which 
he is said to have returned with a mind en- 
larged and morals nneontominated (X^c qf 
Bishop Fearce, p, 408). Pulteney’s lather 


having died before he was of age, he was 
placed under the guardianship of Sir John 
Ouise, hart. (Memoirs of JAfe and Condtict, 
&c,, p. 10). He inherited a considerable 
property, and his guardian afterwards left 
him a legacy of 40,000/. and an estate of 
600/. a year. His entrance into parlio/- 
ment was therefore a matter of course. 
By hia late guardian’s interest he was in 
1706 elected for Hedon (or Heydon) in 
Holderness; and this Yorkshire borough, 
from which he afterwards took one of his 
titles as a peer, he continued to represent 
tiU 1734. 

Pulteney was at first a silent member of 
the whig majority. His earliest speech was 
in favour of the place bill of 1708 (Ooxn, iii. 
26-6). In tbe debates on the Sacbeverell 
sermon towards the close of 1709, he loyally 
anathematised the heresies of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. When the tories 
came into power in 1710, his uncle John 
was removed from the board of trade, and 
Ms enthusiasm for the wliigs accordingly 
inimeased. On the occasion of the charges 
brought against Walpole and others in the 
Ilouse of OommouB in December 1711, Pul- 
tency uphold him in debate, and, after his 
imprisonment, visited him in the Tower. He 
is also said to have composed the ironical 
‘Dedication to the Bight Hon. the Lord — — ’ 
(understood to be OHbrd) to the ‘Short His- 
tory of a Parliament* published by Walpole 
in 1713. Daring the peace negotiations he 
was one of the subscriWs to a secret fund 
which was raised to enable the emperor to 
maintain his refusal to accept the arrange- 
ment (Coxn, Walpole, iii. 28). 

In 1714 Pulteueys wealth and social 
importance were increased by hia marriage 
with Anna Maria, daughter oi John Gumley 
of Isleworth, who brought him a large 
portion, and did her utmost through life to 
augment their combined resources. Lord 
Hervey (i. 10) denies her ‘ any one good, 
agreeable, or amiable quality but beauty ; ’ 
Mise Carter (Memoirs, p. 240) states that she 
‘checked the tendency of ’ her husband’s ‘ own 
heart in the direction of lavish expenditure ; ’ 
Sir ChaileB Hanbury Williams made veno- 
mous attacks on Pulteney’s ‘ vixen,’ ‘ Bath’s 
ennobled doxy,’ ‘Mrs. Pony,’ &e. ( Works, i. 
134, 177-8, &e.) According to Lord Hervey 
(iii. 132-3), the vacillating part played Iw 
PultenOT in reference to the proposal ma& 
by Sir J. Barnard in 1737 for the reduction 
of the interest on the national debt was 
mainly due to the fact of his wife’s sraarate 
fortune being invested in the stocks. Bishop 
Newton relates that after their marriage 
Pulteney assigned ten thousand pounds to her 
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as a nest-egg, ■whiot her speculations in- 
creased to sixty thousand pounds. Ha adds 
that she refused to mahe any will, desiring all 
her wealth to go to her husband (Hife, pp. 
122 - 8 ). 

In the coarse of the debates on the civil 
list of George I (before the Mug's arrival in 
this country), Pulteney supported the pro- 

? osal of the elder Walpole that a reward of 
00,0007. should be paid to anybody appre- 
hending the Pretender in case of his at- 
tempting to land (Goxn, TFalpole, iii. 28; 
cf. Memoirs of (the elder) Horatio Wal- 
pole, 2nd ed. 1808, i. 10). In the new 
ministry appointed by the Mng, Pulteney 
was includ^ os secretory at war ; and in 
April 1716 he was chosen by the House of 
Commons one of the committee of secrecy 
to which the papers concerning the late 
peace negotiations were referrod. On 
16 July 1716 he was named of the privy 
coimcil (Dovib). lie remained an uncom- 
promising adherent of the whig pa^ so 
loi^ os it continued under the joint guidance 
of Sianhope and Walpole ; indeed, the three 
politicians were spolcen of as ‘the Three 
^and AUies.’ On 9 Jan. 1710 he moved 
the impeachment of Lord Widdrington, one 
of the rebels of 1716, and soon afterwards he 
opposed the motion for an address to the 
king to pardon those of the Scottish rebels 
who would lay down their arms (Coxn, iii 29). 
When, in April 1717, the split in the govern- 
ment led to Townshend’s dismissal from the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland and Walpole's 
resignation, Pulteney and Methuen resigned 
on the following doy (11 April) (Stashopb, 
i. 262-3). His oUiance with Walpole con- 
tinued apparently unbroken until 1721, 
when Walpole became first lord of the troa- 
suiy. Then, to his profound mortification, 
Pulteney was not ouered office. Walpole 
told him that ‘ a peerage had been obtained 
for him,’ but this ho brusquely declined. On 
the discovery of the so-called Atterbury 
plot in 1722, he was chosen to move an ad- 
dress of congratulation to the king, and 
acted as chairman of the select committee 
which drew up the report on the inquiry 
(ift. ii. 42-3). On 28 May 1723 he was op- 
pointed cofferer of the household, the (second) 
Karl of Godolphin being induced to moire 
way for him, and for a time he supported the 
administration of which he had thus become 
a subordinate member. But the sop proved 
insufificient. In April 1726 he resisted Wal- 
pole’s proposal for discharging the debts of 
the civil £st, and then, for the first time, he 
and Walpole indulged in bitter personalities 
at each other’s expense. Fulteneynnolly voted 
for the ministerial proposal. He explained 


afterwards that the king had personaUvT” 
pealed to him, and ho fclt that he had ni^ 
vented the transaction from becoming a me 
cedent {An Answer, &o., p. 62). But bS 
the month was out, he was dismissed feomhis 
post as coflierer of the household; open mi 
was thereupon declared between Walnole .mi 
him self (Onxu, iii. 32-6 ; STAirH0SE,iu. 74.51 
It was ajersonal quarrel, and did not sutins 
fi'om diSereuces as to public policy. ^ ° 
On 9_Peb. 1726 Pulteney, seconded bj 
his cousin. Daniel, moved for a committee to 
report on the public debts, but he was da 
oisively defeated (Ooxn, iii. 38-8). 
floodgates of partisan violence were nov 
opened, and Pulteney concluded an vmbob 
alliance with Bolingbroke, which found its 
moat significant expression in the establish- 
ment of the journal called ‘ The Oraftsmaa, 
The first number, published 6 Dee. 1726 
announced the purpose of the periodical to 
he the revelotion of the tricks of Hobin, the 
imaginary servant of the imaginary Caleb 
d’Aiivers, bencher of Gray’s Inn; and tha 
design of exposing the wiles of that ‘ cra^ 
man ’ continued to give unity to this 
journalistic effort, till it came to an end, 
17 April 1736. It appeared (after the first) 
as a rule on Saturdays, and was republished, 
with a dedication to the people of England, 
in 1731-7, in 14 vols. 13mo. Its conductot 
was Nicolas Amherst [q. v.] ; but Bolingbreka 
and Pulteney were its mainstays, together 
with Daniel Pulteney and a pseudonymoas 
‘Walter Bsleigh,’ whom Pulteney himself 
was never able to identify. Bishop Newtoa 
(Zife, pp. 127-9) is reeponaible for the in- 
formation that Pultenoy’s papers were those 
signed ‘ 0.,’ or when written comointly with 
Amherst, ‘ 0. A.’ ; he may also be suspected 
to have been concerned in some of those 


signed ‘ 0. D.’ (of. H0EA.0J] Wabpolb, Zetieri, 
ed. Cunningham, ii. 820 ; Lboex, History ly 
Hnffland in the Eighteenth Century, 2na ed. 
i. 376 «.) _ Pulteney’s contributions exhibited 
a joumalietic versatility of no ordinary kind, 
couplod with scholarship and general literary 
ability. Bidioule was his favourite weapon, 
but no form of journalistic composition, from 
the elaborate essay to the brief letter with its 
string of unanswerahlo queries, came amiss to 
his hand. The hulk of his contributions fell 
between 1727 and 1729, but they extended 
over the whole life of the paper, and nkver 
lost sight of the paper’s special aim of 
hunting down the prime minister. 

In parliament Pulteney joined the J ico- 
bite Sir Williom Wyndham [q. v.] in ft lin- 
ing a new party out of malcontent w bin 
and Jacobites. They called themselves the 
‘ Patriots;' and Wyndhom ond Pulti^y 
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(fere desi'mated the ‘ consuls of the Patriots ’ 
(cf HEBTir, i. 29). In the first instance 
the Patriots attacked the foreign policy of 
the gorernment, ■which centred in the much- 
mUrWesented treaty of Hanover (1725). 
In the commons (18 Feb. 1726) Pulteney’s 
proposal to condemn it as solely intended 
to serve Hanoverian interests ■was outvoted 
by a sweeping majori^ (Ooxn, ii. 237). 
Tie emperor, Charles VI, indulged the hope 
of overthrarving Walpole's ministrv, and 
thus bringing about a change in foreign 
policy by means of the intrigues of his resi- 
dent Palm with both the Hanoverian eliqtie 
and Pulteney and the opposition. But Pul- 
teney supported Walpole in the address of 
13 llarch 1727, provoked by Palm’s indiscre- 
tions. On the outbreak of war -with Spain 
the emperor was detached from his ally by 
the pacific efibrts of Walpole and Fleury. 
When at this crisis George I died (10 June 
1727), the efforts of all parties were im- 
me^ately directed to the supersession of his 
chief minister. Pulteney had been on the 
best of terms with George II when Prince 
of Wales (All Answer, &c., p. 67). He 
now actively intrigued against Walpole. 
Lord Hervev asserts that ha tried to secure 
the king’s f&.vour by first proposing a civil 
list of W,00QI . — the amount which George 
actually obtained from Waljiola— -with cer- 
tain additional proflt8(£(Mt Ten Yean, i. 42j 
but seeCroker’s uote,t6.) But, perhaps oiying 
to his failure to secure Queen Oaroline’s 
support, Pulteney’s advances feU flat with 
George H, and he is said to have been refused 
pem&ion to stand for Westminster in the 
court interest (ib, i. 49). In 1727 Pulteney 
issued a pamphlet ' On the State of the 
National Debt, os it stood December 24th, 
1716,’ &c. (cf. Craftsman, 90, vol. iii.) He 
argued that between 1716 and 1726 the debt 
him increased by at least nine millions, and 
was lilcely to rise by five millions more, the 
operation of the sinking fund having been 
rendered nugatory by the South Sea scheme 
and its consequences. In the new parlia- 
ment which assembled 23 Jan. 1728 Wal- 
pole, ■whose reputation as the saviour of the 
national credit was thus called into question, 
brought (22 Feb.) the whole subject of the 
worMng of the sinking fund hcllore parlia- 
ment, and Pulteney (29 Feb.) undertook to 
prove, and more than prove, the contentions 
of his pamphlet. But in tho debate, granted 
cm his demand, the minister's coun^tcr-asser- 
taons were approved by a large majority 
(8 March) (Ooib, Walpole, ii, 807-11; Stah- 
hoph, ii. 214). 

In 1729 the criticisms of Pulteney and 
his friends on Walpole’s foreign relations. 


with Spain in particular, were deprived of 
point by the conclusion of the treaty of 
Seville (9 Nov.), which was highly favour- 
able to British interests. In 1730 Walpole 
openly broke with Townshend, who resigned 
omce (16 May), It is said that at this 
crisis Pulteney was offered, through Wal- 
pole’s most consistent supporter, Queen 
Caroline, a peerage and one of the secretary- 
ships of state. He abruptly declined both. 

i OoxE, Walpole, iii. 36). A bitter quarrel 
bllowedbetweenPulteney and Lord Hervey, 
hi8_ former fi-iend. The efforts of Pulteney, 
assieted by his steady ally, Hervey’s wile, 
to detach Hervey from Walpole had been 
only temporai'ilysuccessful (Memoirsof Lord 
Servep, 1. 128-31). In 1731 there was issued 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Sedition and De&mo- 
tion displayed,’ ■with a caustic ‘ Dedication 
to the Patrons of the “ Craftsman." ’ Hervey 
was responsible for the dedication only, hut, 
in the belief that he had written the pam- 
phlet _ as well, PultenOT retorted, under 
the signature of 'The Craftsman,' in 'A 
Proper Eeply to a late Scurrilous Libel.’ 
The ' Heply ’ was most offensive in tone, and 
gave Pope hints for his charaoter of Hervey 
as ‘ Sporus ’ (Epistle to Arbuthnot, pp. 005- 
333 ; of. Popn, Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, iii. 26ti, and note). Demands for 
avowal or disavowal of authorship were 
made on both sides, without much effect. 
A bloodless duel was conseqcmntly fought 
between the disputants, 25 Jan. 1731, on 
the site of the present Green Park (see 
Croker’s Introduction to Hnnvnv’B Memoirs 
(f George II, i. 84-7 ; Sib 0. H. Williams, 
Works, i. 204; Caricature Sistory of the 
Georges, p. 100). This is said to have been 
Pulteneys solitary duel ; but he escaped an- 
other, with his constant adversary, Hem^ 
Pelham, only by intervention of the speaker 
(CoxE, Memoirs of the Pelham Adminisbror 
lion, i. 9). 

Of more importance was a controversy 
between Pulteney and Walpole, provoked 
by a letter contributed by Bolin^roke to 
the 'Craftsman,' 22 May 1731 (No. 266, 
vol, vii.), in support of his own and Pul- 
teney’s couduot as politicians. A reply, en- 
titled ' Bemarks on the Craftsman’s Vindi- 
cation of his two Honourable Patrons,’ 
loaded Pulteney with personal abuse, and 
he suspected tlmt Walpole hod inspired the 
writer. Pulteney’s reply, entitled ‘An 
Answer to one Part of an Infamous Libel 
entitled Bemarks,’ &c. (1731), which may 
be called on ‘Apologia’ for the whole of 
Pnlteney’s earlier relations with Walpole, so 
enraged Walpole as to cause him to order 
the arrest of Hie printer of the ‘ Answer,’ and 
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to strike Pulteney’s name (1 July 1731) off 
the list of privy councillors and the com- 
missions of the peace on which it had been 
placed (Dotle). 

Walpole’s proposal in 1733 to borrow for 
purposes of current expenditure half a 
million &om the sinking fund was carried 
in spite of the vigorous resistauce of Pul- 
teney and other members of the opposition. 
Undismayed, Pulteney next energetically 
attacked the ministerial excise scheme. In 
hie speech against the alienation of the 
sinking fund he had incidentally denounced 
the ‘ plan of arbitrary power ’ contemplated 
in connection with ‘that monster, the Ex- 
cise.’ The phrase struck Are (cf. Oariaature 
Eistory, p. 103) j and the ‘ Craftsman ’ 
added fu^ to the popular agitation by a 
series of articles said to have been supplied 
by Pulteney’s own hand (Craftsman, Nos. 
342, 367, 380, in vol. xi.) The real conflict 
took place in 1733-4. In the debate on 
16 March 1783 on Walpole’s teat proposal 
of excise duties on tobacco, Sir William 
Wyndhom appears to have carried off the 
chief honours on the opposition side ; but 
Pulteney made a signal hit by his reference 
to a passage in Ben Jonaon’s ‘ Alchemist ’ 
as illustrating the gap between ministerial 
promise and performance (OoxD, Walpole, iii. 
208-9), and he had bis full shore in the 
subsequent overthrow of the whole mini- 
sterial scheme. The attempt made in 1734 
to renew the clamour against the pretended 
designs of the government broke down, and 
other manoeuvres of the opposition met 
with no better success. Among these was 
a proposal for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, which was supported by Pulteney, 
although he confessed himself to have 
favoured the act at the time of its introduc- 
tion (ib, p. 131). Personal differences among 
the leaders doubtless accounted for the 
opposition’s failure. ‘Pulteney and Lord 
Bolingbroke,’ wrote Lord Fervey, 'hated 
one another; Lord Carteret and Pulteney 
were jealous of one another; Wyudham and 
Pulteney the same ; whilst Lord Ohester- 
field had a little correspondence with all, 
but was confided iu by none of them' 
(Memoirs, i. 806). 

At the general election of 1731 Pulteney 
was returned for Middlesex, which he con- 
tinued to represent so long as he held a sent 
in the House of Commons. But the ' Country 
luterest ’ (as the ‘ Patriots ’ now called them- 
selves) were again in a minority; and Boling- 
broke— lorgely, according to one account, 
by Pulteney’s advice — retired to France 
(MoMiBr, Walpole, p, 83). The opposition 
was in 1736 further wealcened by the fall 
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from royal favour of Lady Suffolk, 
been intimate with Pulteney, and who m 
married his friend, George Berkeley. % 
parliamentary warfare between Walpole and 
Pulteney went on, but after the intrigues of 
the imperial agent, the bishop of Kamnr 
(Abb6 Strickland), with Pulteney and othei 
opposition leaders had come to nothing(HEE- 
VET, Mmnuirs.M. 68 _; cf. Stanhok),u. 182) 
the signing or the Vienna preliminariM fOa' 
tober 1786) was patriotically ^ 
Pulteney himself (llnBvnr, ii. 
in the year he had interchanged parting 
civilities in the house with Sir Bobert, and 
had, ‘ when rather dead-hearted and sick in 
body,’ paid a friendly visit to the elder Horace 
Walpole at The Hague (Stanjicpb, ii. IsOn.i 
In November he wroto to George Berkeley 
from Bath that he must recruit for the winter 
but that he had for some time been nal^g 
up his mind to give himself less trouble in par- 
liament, in view of the inutility of ‘ struggfing 
against imiversal corruption’ 
i. 146). ’ 

During the session of 1730 Frederick, 
prince of Wales, became the figure-head of 
the opposition (Moblbx, Walpole, p. 193 ), 
and the relations between Walpole and 
Pulteney grew more strained. Pulteney 
was at the time on amicable terms with the 
court, and on 29 April he moved the con- 
gratulatory address on the prince’s motriai»e 
(of. IlEUvni, ii. 103-7, iii. 48-9), & 

seems to have at first offered the prince and 
his political allies counsels of moderation, 
but when the prince was egged on to de- 
cline a conciliatory offer from the king as to 
his income, Pulteney remarked that the 
matter was out of his hands. On 22Feh. 1737 
he moved, however, an address requesting the 
king to settle 100,0007. a year on the heir- 
apparent. nis speech was deemed laimid, 
ond the motion was lo.st (ib. pp. 70-3; Ooxb, 
Walpole, iii. 848 ; Stanhope, ii. 203). He 
had no concern in the subsequent rash pro- 
ceedings of tho prince, in which he believed 
the latter altogether in the wrong, but he 
thought that ms apologies ought to have 
atoned for his misconduct. He was shooting 
in Norfolk when the Iring’s message expelled 
the prince from St. James's, and had to ho 
summoned by an express to Hew (Heuvei, 
iii. 196, 208, 246-6). 

During 1737 Pulteney played a subordinate 
part, but in 1738 he found more offectivs 
moans of attack. The grievances brought 
forward by British merchants against Spam’s 
claim to search for and seize contraband 
goods gave him an opportunity, of which he 
made the most (Stanhope, li. 277). He 
eagerly fonned the agitation occasioned by 
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the story of Jenkins’Ei ear. lie was implacable 
in his condemnation of the Spanish conven- 
tion of January 17S9, and a partner in the 
futile secession of which, on tlie reassembling 
of the house, he delivered an elaborate de- 
fence (Sjiolleit, Hist, of England, ed. 18d3, 
iii 89-90; Coxe, u. s. iv. 139-41 ; Stanhope, 
iii S-4). October of the same year the 
agitation excited by the opposition drove the 
government into war with Spain. Pulteney’s 
popularity was at Its height, but at the 
moment, while staying at Ingestre in Stafford- 
shire with his old schoolfeflow, Lord Ohet- 
wynd, he fell dangerously ill. _ The general 
alarm was changed into joy by his unexpected 
recovery ; his iUness had coat him seven hun- 
dred and dfty guineas in physicians’ fees, and 
ires cured by a draught of small-beer (life of 
Bishop Neioton, pp. 45-6). 

In 1740 the unpopularity of the ministry 
was increased by the widespread impression 
that the war was slachly conducted (see 
eatuye Sistoyg, &c., p. 123), On 18 h eb. 1741 
Sandy s brought forward his celebrated motion 
asking the kmg to remove Sir Hebert W alpol e 
from his councils for ever. Pulteney took a 
mominent part in the debate which ensued. 

denounced Walpole’s foreign policy as 
consistently aimed at depressing the house 
of Austria and exalting the house of Bourbon. 
But the ‘motion,’ audits oouiitorpart in the 
lords, ended in collapse (see Cai-ioatui-e Uia- 
tory of the Oeoryes, p. 129, tho famous cari- 
cature in which 

Billy, of all Bob’s foes 
The wittiest in verse and prose, 


appears wheeling a barrow filled with 
bundles of the ‘Craftsman ’ and the 'Cham- 
pion,’ a periodical, it is said, of coarser grain, 
which had superseded the former). 

Pulteney threw bimaelf ardently into the 
contest of the general election in the summer 
of 1741, subscribing largely towards the ex- 
penses of his party (ib. p. 233), Walpole’s 
majority was greatly reduced. In the debate 
on the address (December) Pulteney attacked 
Ids policy along the whole line (ib. up. 244-6), 
and obtained a day for considering we state of 
the nation. Before, however, that day arrived 
the government sufibred defeat (Su^lk Zet- 
ters, ii. 190-2). On 18 Jon. 1742 Pulteney 
movedto refer to a select committee the papers 
connected with the war, and the motion was 
lost in a very full house by a msjori^ of 
three (Walpole, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
i. 120-2). A week later the ministry was 
placed in a minority of one on the Chippen- 
ham election petition. Walpole made up his 
mind to bow to the storm, and George II 
directed Newcastle and the lord chancellor, 


Hardwicks, to invite Pulteney to form a 
government (of. Stanhope, iii. 108), on con- 
dition that he screened Walpole from any 
inquiry, Pulteney received the king’s mes- 
sengers in his own house, and in the presence 
of C5arteret declined their proposal, remarking 
incidentally that 'the heads of parties were 
somewhat like the heads of snakes, who were 
urged on by their tails ' — alluding, apparently, 
to Pitt and the younger whigs. At the same 
time he offered to go pubholy to court to 
receive any communications with which he 
might bo honoured by tho king (Life oj 
Bishop Newton, pp. 48^; cf. Lfe of Bishop 
Bearce, p. 393 ; Mobley, Walpole, p. 240). 
A second(or third) message thereuponreached 
Pulteney, through Newcastle. The previous 
oiler was renewed, without conditions ; the 
Icing trusted to Pulteney’s generosity and 
good nature not to ‘inllame’ any proceed- 
ings against Walpole. Pulteney replied that 
he was ‘no man of blood,’ but refused to 
accept the headship of the government or 
any post in it. He merely stipulated that 
he should be named of the cabinet council 
(Lfe of Bishop Newton, pp. 49-B4 j cf. Life 
qf Bishop Pearce, u. s.) Ilis refusal of office 
was apparently inspired ‘ by a sense of shame 
that made him hesitate at tuming courtier 
aftor having acted patriot so long and with 
so much applause* (Mobley, Walpole, p. 
243). He could afford to resist personal 
temptations, but a certain lack of public 
spirit may have contributed to the result. 

For tho position of first lord of the treasury 
he recommended Carteret, for the ohnnoellor- 
ship of the exchequer Sondys, and for other 
posts other members of the party. Soon, how- 
ever, a section which had not been consulted 
in these arrangements, headed by Gobham, 
grew jealous. At a large opxiositiou meeting 
at the Fountain tavern complaints were 
openly made that too many of Walpole’s 
followers were to be kept in office, and bitter 
words passed between Argyll and Pulteney 
(CoxB, Walpole, iv. 271-0). At a subse- 
mient meeting the presence of the Prince of 
Wales alone prevented an open rupture. 
Pulteney was, however, persuaded to oo- 
quiesce in the substitution of Sir Spencer 
Oomjton, eorl of Wilmington [q. v,], as flmt 
lord m place of Carteret (Waltolb, Last 
Ten Years, i. 166«.), and chauges were made 
in some minor nominations thatPultouey had 
proposed. The new ministers accepted their 
seals on 16 Feb. 1742 ; Pulteney entered the 
cabinet without office, and was readmitted to 
the privy council (20 Feb.) 

Early in March Pulteney lost his only 
daughter, ‘a sensible and handsome girl’ 
(Walbolb, Letters, i. 144), During his 
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temporaiy absence from tbe House of Com- of tbe day (unless Pulteney himself 
mons a motion for an inquiry into the ad- that name) and the least sorupuloi^s* 
ministration of the last twenty years was Ohnrlos Haubury Williams, persecuted'^ 
defeated by a narrow majority. On bis in a series of odea which did more exeouti™ 

return a similar motion, extending over teu in six months than the 'Oraflsman' had do^ 
years only, was brought in, at his instance, in twice the number of years (cf. TheCavnfn 
by Lord iiimeriok, and carried; but Pulteney Oirl, i. 132-6 ; the 0(fe to the Earl of 
excused himself from serving on the com- i. 146-9; and The Statesman, i. 160-2). Tj 
mittee. A few months later he made his last another ballad he was compared to Clodinj 
speech in the commons in opposition to a and, with more point, to Curio by 
resolution reflecting on the lords for throw- side in his famous ‘Epistle’ (cf, Qeat. 
ing out the bill indemnifying witnesses in the November 1744; Poetical Works 
Oxford inquiry. side, Aldine edit. vol. xxvi.) In 1743 

Pulteney had, on the formation of the new Perceval (afterwards Earl of Egmont) Ten- 
ministry, resolved to accept the king’s offer of a tured, in a pamphi et called ‘ EaotionDetecte? 
peerage, but he delayed hie withdrawal to the attributed to Bath himself by ’Willigw 
House of Lords in the twofold hope of being ( Works, i. 194-7), to defend his conduct- int 
able to leaven the ministry with tt larger pro- according to Horace Walpole (last Ten 
portion of opposition members, and of push- Years, i. 31), with no other result than that 
mg through the commons certain measures — of losinghis own popularity. It was answered 
a place bill and some bribery bills with which with acrimonious minuteness in ‘ A Seiie;i 
his name had been associated (NiiWJ:oK,ii(fe, of the whole Political Conduct of a late 
pp.68-09). After bringing into the government Eminent Patriot and his Priends ’ (1743), pt 
a few only of those for whom ha wished to find the close of which (pp. 166-0) the charged 
places, he, on 13 July 1742, became Earl of personal corruption was brought forwsid 
Bath. His political prestige was at once against him with renewed vehemence, 
ruined. Walpole unjustifiably boasted that On 3 July 1743 Wilmington died, and it 
he had ‘turned the key’ upon Pulteney, who, then appeared, if the information of Con 
afLer‘gobblingthehonour,’peroeivedhis error (Memoirs qf the Pelham Adninistratmti 
too late, and on the day when he took his 82-6) is to be trusted, that dm-ing the ia- 
eeat in the lords dashed the patent on the tervol Bath had nursed tho amhitioa of 
floor in a rage ^Wamolu, Letters, ix. 379; recovering the position wliioh ho had let 
at. Edinbwgh Jteoiew, u.e. p. 197). _ Bath escape his grasp in 1742. Ue despatched a 
afterwards told Shelburne that during tho private messenger to Carteret, who was at 
political crisis of 1743 he ‘lost his head, ond Hanau with George II, asking for the 
was obliged to go out of town for three or vacant headship of the treasury. But, 
four days to keep his senses ’ (Eitzmattbioe, though Carteret supported the application, 
i. 46-7; Caricature jBiistory,'^. 146), Yet, if the king decided in favour of the Felhcma 
he behaved unwisely, he acted, according to (OoxH, u. s. 103, 110-1,3; of. IIaot'dbt'Wil- 
Chesterfield, deliherately and dieinterestedly niAJUS, Works, iii. 108-200 ; and the ballad 

g lTANHOlii, iii. 118). lie hod not conciliated on the ‘ Triumvirate — Carteret, Sandys, and 
e king, who ‘ hated him almost as much for Bath,’ in Caricature History, p. 160), 
wliat ha might have done as for what he had Until 1746 Bath made no outward eflbit 
done,’ Nor had he treated his enemies vin- to ehalcc Pelham’s position, lie and Ghiui- 
diotively. And Lady Horvey wroto with viUe^ however, maintained a personal coa- 
great truth on the eve of his downfall: ‘Sure nection with George II, through Lady Tnr- 
the people who adhered to him in particular mouth, and tacitfy encouraged the Mug's 
have no reason to find fault with him ; he dislike of the ministry (WAni’Oin, Last Ten 
has taken sufficient care to provide for them’ Tears, i. 149). Early in 1746 the king grew 
(Letters of Lady Hervey, p. 6). But the desperate when ho was i-oquested hyPduiam 
public failed to understand his position, and to assent to Pitt’s admission to thegoreni- 
assailed him with virulent abuse. To gain a ment. At the moment tho Butch were ic- 
tilde for himself and for the ‘ wife of Bath,’ monstraling against the ineffectiveness of 
as she was called in a ballad which caused British support, and George addressed com- 
him great annoyance, he had sold himself to plaints to Bath and Granville os to the im- 
his former adversaries (see also HAmcBz potence to which he found himself reduced. 
WiLLTAAis, ‘A Dialogue between tbe Earl After some hesitation, Bath agreed to form 
and the Countess of Bath,' Works, i. 174-6 ; an administration of whicli he should is 
WaIiPOIiB, Letters, i, 121 ; Haubtoz Wni- the head ond Granville the right arm, end 
niABS, Works, iii, 86-9 ; OoxB, Walpole, iv. from which Pitt should be excluded. But 
296-6, and note). The wittiest verse- writer Harrington refused to co-operate, and on 
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10 Feb. the Pelhams and tlioir fallowing ra- 
Eumed in a bodj. The Icing now inTitcd 
^tb to taJie the treasury and select a second 
secretary of state with Granville but it 
sneedily became manifest that a majority in 
either house was out_ of the question, and 
that the government, if formed at all, would 
have to be formed of nonentities. Two days 
aftenvards the king sent for Pelham, and 
the restored, except that 

Bath’s remaining adherents were dismissed 
from the ministjy. The attempt to turn 
him once more out of the privy council was, 
however, frustrated (Com, u. s. _i. 193-6). 
The air was again thick witl^asquinndes and 
caricatures (cf. Caricature History, pp. lOO- 
161). 

Bath played no other part of consequence 
in public tuifairs, though he still occasionally 
appeared on the scene in the character de- 
scribed by Sir 0. H. Williama (JJ'orks, i. 
213) as that of ‘ an aged raven.’ He was in 
Paris in 1750, and on his return he made a 
‘ miscellaneous ’ speech, alternately pathetic 
and facetious, on the Regency Bill il751); 
and there are notes of further speeches by 
him on Scottish and other business in the 
two following years and in 1766. In 1768 he 
supported the Navy Bill in another miscel- 
laneous speech which ‘resembled his old 
orations, except that in it he commended 
Sir Robert Walpole’ (Walpom, Last Ten 
Yean, i. 100-3, 128, 237, 240, 393, ii. 46, 
290). 

The accession, in 1780, of George III, to 
whom he had long been a familiar figure, 
gratified him {Life of BWuip Pearce, pp,402, 
400. Ho inspired in that year the ' Letter 
to Two Great Men [Pitt and Newcastle] on 
the Inspect of Peace and on the Terms,’ by 
his chaplain. Hr. Douglas. It exerted no 
influence, though it was much applauded 
(Walpolb, ii. 412). Among the old watch- 
words of the ‘ Craftsman ’ which reappear 
in it are the necessity of distrusting ‘French 
faith ’ and the dangers of a standingm'my. 
It was Bath’s lost political effort. His re- 
maining years were chiefly given up to social 
and literary dalliance with the amiable co- 
terie of which Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] 
was the most interesting figure. Another 
memW of it. Miss Catherine Talbot (see Bos- 
WBLii, Lfe of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hfll, i. 
283 nj, introduced him to Elizabeth Carter 
[q. V.], who has left an acoount of his life 
and ways at Tunbridge Wells (Memoirs <f 
Mrs. B. Carter, i. 228 seqq.) He shared in 
a ' plot ’ to make her publish her poems, and 
affably composed the (laconic) dedication to 
himself prefixed to them. After the peace 
of Paris he apd Dr. Douglas joined the Mon- 


tagp and Miss Carter in a trip to Spa, the 
Rhine, and the Low Countries, from June 
to September 1763 (ib. pp. 249-60, 362). In 
1764 a chill, said to have been caught by 
‘ supping in a garden,’ brought on a fever, 
and on 7 July he died, ‘not suddenly but 
un^ectedly’ (ib. i. 886-7). Ha was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

His great wealth, including that of his late 
wife, who left everythingto him, descended 
by his will to his only surviving brother, 
General Pulteney. His only son. Viscount 
Pulteney, had died at Madrid on his way 
home from Portugal, aged 83, on 12 Feb. 
1763. He had a promising career. He ob- 
tained a commission in the army after his 
father had paid his debts (L\fe of Bishop 
Newton, 122-4 ; Suffolk Letters, i. 146-7, 
180. He was lieutenant-colonel 1769, end 
M.P. for 01d8aruml764audfor Westminster 
1761-3. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 21 April 1763 (Chbstbk, Westminster 
Abbey Beg. 402), 

Bath’s character is very differently esti- 
mated by his friends and foes. They agree only 
in censuring his ' too great love of money.’ lie 
certainly was no stranger to the instinct of 
accumulation which is a besetting temptation 
to very rich men. On the other band, he fre- 
quently responded with munificence both to 
public and private claims, and as a landlord 
was good to the church (Lifeof Bishop Pearce, 
pp_. SlG-d', Lifeof Bishop Newton, pg, 138-9). 
llisintellectualgifts were unquestionablyof a 
high order, and he seems to have preserved to 
the lost that freshness of mind which in hie 
younger days he combined with greatactivity 
of body (^ffolk Letters, i. 112). His skill in 
diversifying his recreations is celebrated by 
Ambrose Philips in an ode dated IMay 1723. 
He excelled inconversationwithoutever seek- 
ing to ' soliloquise or monopolise.’ Of the 
effrctiveness of his wit abundant illnstrations 


remain (cf, Suffolk Letters), and he was spe- 
cially happy in quotation mom Shakespeare 
and the classics (W axeolb. Last Ten Years, i. 
40»,) He was author, among other ‘ballads’ 
and cognate productions, of a political song, 
‘The Honest Jury, or Caleb Ikiumphant’ 
(bitten on the acquittal of the publisher of 
' Craftsman ’ from a charge of libel), which 
has been described as ‘once amow the most 
popularinourlai^uage’ (Lbosv, Jnst. ofBng~ 
land, i. 376 n. ; WiLEDirs, Political Ballads, 
1870,ii.2S2-6). The ‘Craftsman ’is an endur- 
ing monument of his wit and literary ability. 
According to Horace Walpole ^ote to Haw- 
BxmT WiiHAMs’s Works, i. 132), Pulteney 
had a* hand in ‘Mist’s’ and ‘Fog's’ joumalB, 
It is, however, as an orator that he is 
chiefly to he remembered. Ample evidence 
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supports Mr. Lecky’s conclusion that Pul- 
tene^ was ‘ probably the most graceful and 
brilbont speaker in the House of Commons 
in the interval between the withdrawal of 
St. John and the appearance of Pitt’ (IKs- 
tory, &o., i. 374). Lord Shelburne wrote 
tlial be was * by all accounts the greatest 
House-of-Oommons orator that bad ever 
appeared.’ Speaker Onslow described him 
as ‘ having the most popular parts for public 
speaking of any great man be ever knew.’ 
when at bis best he went to the point with 
unsurpassed directness. Walpole said that 
be feared PulteneVs tongue more than 
another man’s sword. Tbo irresistible power 
of passion possessed Pulteney so notably in 
bis younger days that in the ‘ Obaraoteristio 
List of Pictures ’ mentioned by Lady neiwey 
in 1729 (Suffolk Letters, i. 3-11) he is credited 
with ‘A Town on Fire.’ Yet bis moat dis- 
tinctive gift as a parliamentary orator 
must have bean bis versatility — his power 
of ' changing like the wind,’ as Oheateriield 
put it, from grave to gay, and alternating 

S atboa and wit, tvhicli, natm'ally enough, 
egenerated into that ’ miscellanaouaness "of 
style so amusingly illustrated by Iloraco 
"Walpole (OoxE, Walpole, iv. 24-0). 

As a politician, Pulteney showed to a re- 
markable extent the ‘defects of his qualities,’ 
which came to overshadow and overwhelm 
these qualities themselves. According to 
Lord Ilervey, he was ‘naturally lazy,’ and 
‘resentment and eagerness to annoy &'st 
taught him aiiplication, and application gave 
him knowledue ’ (Memnrs, i. 9). There may 
be tiuth in this, and in the remarks of the 
same biassed critic as to his jealousy when 
in opposition of his associates. But the gist 
of the matter is that his career exhibit a 
spirit of faction uncontrolled by patriotic 
sentiment. Pulteney, in the most important 
port of his political career, staked his whole 
reputation on overthrowing Walpole, whose 
steady policy was maturing the nation’s 
strength ; in later life he tried hard, though 
with reduced energy, to get rid of Pitt, vmo 
was 1o establish her imperial greatness. In 
the protracted course of the ibrmor contest, 
on which his reputation depends, ho delibe- 
rately narrowed political life to the petty 
conditions of a duel, and at lost, for reasons 
which no onlooker could understand, fired 
into the air. Thus ho called down upon him- 
self his proper nemesis; he ‘left not faction, 
but of it was left.’ 

Pulteney was twice painted by Sir Godfr^ 
Kneller ; the earlier portrait, token in 1717, 
was engraved by Faber in 1732, the later 
was engraved by I. Simon, There are also 
two portraits of him by Sir Joshua Beynolds 


in the National Portrait Gallery 
these, pamted in 1767, has been enitravwl v' 
M’Ardell and by S. W. Reynold^ 
likewise pmnted by AUan Ramsay 004^ 
grayed by D. Martin in 1703. A miniafS.' 
IS the property of Mr. Jeffery Whitehead 
[Tho Memoirs of the Life ond Oondiirf’.< 
WilliamPulteuey, Esq., M.P. (1781), arettfc 
less and dateless ; the other contemporary 
by or ogttinst Pulteney, cited in the terUmlli 
fiiotiouB pamphlets. Dr. Douglas (afterwart 
Bishop of Snlisbuiy) is supposed 
prevented from writing a life of his patron H 
the destruction of all Lord Bath’s papers afel 
his deoth by his brother. There are, howeva 
many facts, received at first hand, in the Life of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, late lord bishop of Hoehes. 
tor (by himself), and the Life of Dr. Thomag 
Newton, bishop of Bristol (by himself), hug 
citod from vols. i, and ii, respectively, of the 
colleotod Lives of Dr. E. Pooock, fee.,’ 2 vols 
London, 1816. See also Lord Horvoy’s Itfr 
moil's of the Reign of G-eorgo II, &o., ed, J. W 
Croker, S vols., 1884; Horace Walpole's (Bird 
Orford) Letters, ed. P. Cunningham, 9 vols, ed 
1886, and Memoirs of tho Last Ten Yeai'a of 
the Reign of Goorge II, 2 vols., 1822; Lettin 
to and from Honriotta, Countosa of Snffolt 
2 vols., 1874 : Lottore of Mary Lapel, lady 
Hervey, 1821 ; Mr. Pennington’s Memoin of 
the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, with ha 
poems, &o„ 2 vols., 3rd ed , 1810 j the Workaof 
Sir Charles Houhury Williams, K.B., with nota 
by Horace Walpole, 3 vols, 1822; the Oradg. 
mon, 14 vols., 1831; Coxa's Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert 'Walpole, 
4 vols., od. 1816 (still the vade mocum for i^’ 
students of this period, but needing constant 
revision), and MemoirH of tho Administration of 
tho Right Hon. Henry Pelliam, &o., 2 vola, 1829; 
Lord E. Fitzmanrico’s Life of William, Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Ltundone 
(ohiip. i. ‘A Chapter of Autobiography’), 3 vdi,, 
1876-6 ; Lord Slanhopo’s (Lord Mahon) Hk.o< 
England, &c., 6th od., 1868; John Morley’e Wal- 
pole (Twelve English Statesmen), 1889; line- 
knight’s 'Golingbroko ; Hnasall's Bolingbieke 
(Statesmen Ser.) ; Doylo’s Official Baronage of 
England, 3 vols., 1886; Wright’s Oarieatuie 
History oft ho Goorges, 1867; Notes and Qnoriea, 
8th sor. X. 210 ; Edinburgh Review, vol. hoi. 
1840, art. ‘Walpole and his Contemporarioa.’] 

A. W. W. 


PULTON or POULTON, ANDREW 
(1064-171 0), josuil, second eon of Ferdinando 
Poulton, esq., of Desburough, Northampton 
shire, and hie wife, Moiy Gifford of Black- 
ladies^ Staffordshire, was horn in Northamp- 
tonshire in 1064. Ferdinando Pulton [q.v.] 
was probiihly liis grond-unole. lie made his 
humanity studies in the college of the Eng- 
lish Jesuits at St. Ouier, entered the Society 
of Jeens on 31 Oct. 1074, studied theology at 
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Liesre and was professed of the four tows on 
■"> Feb! 1691-2. He and Father Edward HaU 
were the first two masters ap^inted to the 
new college which was opened by the Eng- 
lish Jesuits in the Savoy, Strand, London, at 
■Whitsuntide 1687 . Pulton g:abed a wide re- 
putation in consequence of iSs conference on 
points of controvert with Dr. Thomas Teni- 
son, incumbent of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
indmerwardsai’chhishop of Oanterhury [q.v.] 
It was held in Long Acre on 29 Sept. 1687 
(Dodd, Church Sist. iii. 49S). Upon the de- 
struction of thecollege in the Savoy at theout- 
brealcof the revolution, Pulton flewfromLon- 
don with the intention of crossing to France; 
but he, Obadiah "Wallter, and other fugitives 
\rere arrested near Canterbury on 11 Dec. 
1688, and committed prisoners to the gaol 
at Feversham, whence they were afterwards 
removed in custody to London (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 440). Being 
released, he returned to Liego to complete 
his theological course. Afterwards ha joined 
the court of James II at St. Germains. In 
1690 he was tocius to Father Warner, con- 
fessor to the king, and subsequently he was 
attached to the royal chapel. He also ac- 
companied James ll on his visit to Ireland 
in 1690, and served as an army chaplain or 
missioner there. He died at St, Germfuna 
on 6 Aug. 1710. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A true and 
full Account of a Oonforenco held about 
Beligiou, between Dr. Tho. Tenison and A. 
Pulton, one of the Masters in the Savoy; 
published by authority,’ London, 1687, 4to. 
To this work tho following singular adver- 
tisement is prefixed: ‘A. P., having been 
eighteen years out of his owa Country, pre- 
tends not yet to any perfection of the Eng- 
lish Expression or Orthography ; wherefore 
for the future he will crave the favour of 
treating -with the Dr. in Latine or Greek, 
since the Dr. finde fault with his English.’ 
On this Lord Macaulay remarks; ‘His 
orthography is indeed deplorable. In one 
of his letters “ -might ” is put for “ write,” 
“ wold ” for “ would,” ’ In a contemporary 
satire, entitled ‘ The Advice,' is the follow- 
ing couplet : 

Send Pulton to be lashed at Busby’s school. 

That he in print no longer play the fool. 

In the controversy which ensued Edward 
Meredith [q. v.], A. Gressener, a schoolmast er 
in Long Acre, and ‘ Mr H., a divine of the 
Church of England,’ took part, 2, 'Re- 
marks of A. Pulton, Master m the Savoy, 
upon Dr. Tho. Tenisou’s late Narrative,' Lon- 
don, 1687, 4to. S. 'A full and clear Exposi- 
tion of tho Protestant Rule of Faith, with 


an excellent Dialogue, laying forth the large 
Extent of true, excellent Charity against the 
imcharitable Pjmists,’ 4to, up. 20, sine loco 
nut anno [1687 (Joites, Fopery Tracts, ii. 
S21). 4. ' Reflections upon the Author and 
Licenser of a scandalous Pamphlet, caUed 
The Missioners Arts discovered ; with the 
Reply of A. Pulton to a Challenge made him 
in a Letter prefix’d to the said Pamphlet,’ 
London, 1688, 4to. 

Pulton’s account of the conversion in 1682 
to the catholic faith of Charles, son of John 
Manners, first duke of Rutland, remains in 
manuscript in the Public Record Office, 
Brussels (Folbx, Secords, v. 87, 88 n.) 

[De Backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jdsus, 
it. 2134 ; Foley's Becords, v. 301 , vii. 618 ; Jones’s 
Popery Tracts, p. 48 1 ; Oliver’s Jesuit Colleo- 
tiona,p.l74; Patrick’s Autobiog.p. 216; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 654.] T. 0. 

PULTON, FERDINANDO (1636-1618), 
legal author, son of Giles Pulton of Des- 
borough, Northamptonshire, where the family 
had been settled for fourteen generations, 
was horn at Deshorough in 1636. Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he matri- 
culated on 23 Nov. 1652, he in 1665-6 gra- 
duated B.A., being fellow from Lady-da-y 
1666 to Lady-day 1667. Meanwhile on 28 
June 1666 he was admitted a commoner at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Although ad- 
mitted on 6 June 1659 to Lincoln’s Inn, he, 
being a Roman catholic, was not called 
to the bar. His chief occupation was editing 
the statutes, he being tho first private 
person so employed. He resided at Des- 
boroimh, and had also a hoime at Bourton, 
near Buckin^am, where he died on 20 Jan. 
1617-18. His remains were interred in 
Deshorough church. Shortlyhefore his death 
Pulton presented to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a copy of Robert of Gloucester's 
‘ Chronicle,' ‘ for the love and affection which 
he did hear to the said college, his muse 
and schoolmistress, and in token of goodwill 
to the said house.’ An elegy upon him is 
among the poems of his friend, Sir John Beau- 
mont. He left a widow, four sons (two of 
whom became Roman catholic priests), and 
two daughters. One of his sons, Thomas 
Fulton, ohas U nderhUl, was among the j esuits 
discovered in Lord Shrewsbury's house at 
Clerkenwell in March 1627-8. 

Fulton's compilations of statute law, all 
of which were puhlished in London, are en- 
titled as foUo-wB ; 1. ‘ An Abstract of aU the 
Penal Statutes which he general, wherein is 
contained the effect of ml those Statutes 
which do threaten the offenders thereof the 
loss of life, member, lands, goods, or other 
punishment, or forfeiture whatsoever,’ 1679 
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and IB 86 , 4.to. 2. ‘A Kalender, or Table, improvement, and soon displayed iMoArtu 

comprehending the effect of all the Statutes powersofelociition and oratory. Abandonlji” 
that have been made and put in print, be- business pursuits, he preparedfor the 
ginning with Magna Charta, enacted Anno 9 the Wesleyan methodist ministry under th 

H. 3, and procee^g one by one until the Jlev. Benjamin Olougb, who had married 

end of the Session of Parliament 3 E. mother’s sister. After spending^fonr montli' 
Jacobi. , . . Whereunto is annexed an at the theological institution atEiehmond.! 

Abridgment of all the Statutes whereof the was received into the rants of the minietn «t 
whole or any part is general in force and the conference of 1846. Two years of nn^n 

use,’ 10OC, 1608, 1618, 1032, 1640, fol. tion were passed inWhitohavenandtuTd ami 
8. ‘ Collection of Statutes repealed and not in Carlisle. His ordination took place at tl 
repealed,’ 1808, fol. 4. ‘A Collection of Manchester conference of 1849. Eurimtl! 
sundry Statutes frequent in use, with notes next nine years he laboured in Newcas^r, 
in the margent, and references to the Book Tyne, Sheffield, and Leeds. Prom 1858 to 
Oases, and Books of Entries and Eegisters, 1864 he lived in London (Ilinde Street aal 
where they he treated of. Together with an Islington eireiiits) ; subsequently, until 186? 
Abridgment of the residue which be expired,’ he was in Bristol. ' 

&o., 1618, 1632, 1036. 6. ' The Statutes at The following five years Punshon apeiit ia 
large concerning all euch Acts which at any Canada, where ho presided over the aimml 
time heretofore have been extant in print conferencoe, and exercised a supreme control 
from Magna Charta to the 16 of .Tao. I,_ or of metliodism throughout the tfominion. By 
divided into two volumee, with marginal his powerful influence and im wearied laboun 
notes,’ &c., 1618, fol. the methodist churches of British Ifortli 

Pulton WM also author of ‘ Be Pace Eogis America were greatly strengthened. Xn-Tnns 
ot Eegni — ^viz. A Treatise declaring which 1872 the Victoria Uiiiverhity of Oobouir 
be the great and general offences of the Canada, conferred on him the degree of 
realm, and the chief impediments of the peace LL.D. Ho returned ( o England in IWS, and 
of the King and the Kingdom,' London, thenceforward lived in London, for two yean 
1609, 1610, 1616, fol. as superiiiteiideiit of Kensington circuit, oad 

[Poator’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 214 ; Lincoln's Inn fromL876 as one of Iho general seoretarieo of 
Peg. ; Wood's Athenao Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 214; the Wcslcyau Methodist Missionary Society. 
Bridges’s Koithamptonsh ire, ii. 27; Lipsoomb's Funshon’s raro gifts and eloquence soon 
Buckinghamshire, ii. fi88 ; Ayscough’s Oat. Slo<ine won for him a high placo, not only amonghis 
MSS, p. 281; OnmdonMisoellttny (Camden Soc.), own people, but with the general puM: 
vol. iv.; Discovery of a Jesuit Oollrge, p. 9; IHg public lectures, the first of whk, oa 
Notes and Queries, 3rd uor. xi. 344. j J , M. E. prophet ofHorob, he delivered in Exetei 

PUNSHON, WILLIAM MOELEY Hall in January 1864, greatly increoaed Lis 
(1824-1881), Wesleyan preacher and lec- popularity. He also developed great a^mi. 
turer, horn at Doncaster on 29 May 1824, strative talent. At the Manchester con- 
was only child of John and Elizabeth Pun- ference, July 1869, ho was elected into ffe 
shon, who both died before their son reached ‘ legal hundred,’ a rare distinction for one so 
manhood. His father was a momhor of the young. By his own exertions Pnnshonraisedt 
firm of Wilton & Punshon, meroers, at Hon- fund of 10,000f. to extend methodismiawst®- 
castei’. His motherwas the eldest daughter of ing-places, and grants were made from the 
William Morley, a freeman of the same town, fund to stimulate local effort. He alooraised 
His inaternal uncle Isaac received the dignity l,000f. to relieve old Spitalfields dapel of 
of Iniighihood in 1841, ond twice filled the debt, chiefly by moans oi his lecture on 'The 
office of mayor. Morley Punshon was taught Huguenots,’ one of his most brilliant per- 
at the grammar school of Doncaster, and formances. To the mission cansePunshon de- 
afterwards at a boarding-school at Tadcostur. voted equal energy througliont life. Hie last 
In 1837 he entered his grandfather Morlcy’s years were spent in presenting and enfbrcing 
counting-house in Hull, and began to learn the claims qfthe_workof the WeslavonMis- 
the husmesB of a timber merchant. He em- sionary Society, in superintending theeooie- 
ployed his leisure time in reading, and laid ty’s missions^ m administering its funds, and 
up large stores of knowledge. His mother's in directing its agents, lie died at Tronhjr, 
death in 183K and the influence of the Eev. Brixton IliU, London, on 14 April 1881, 

S. E, Hall, led him to consider religious Punshon wrote : ' Sabbath Ohimes, or Uh- 
questions, and in November 1838 he joined ditalions in Verse,’ London, 1887. His se^ 
the methodiat society in Hull, At the age mons in two volumes and lectures in one 
of seventeen he began to preach. With others volume were issued in a uniform edition, 1883 
like-minded he formed a society for mutuM and 1884 (sovoral times reprinted). 
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Funsbon married, first, Maria Ann 
Victers, of Gateahead-on-Tyne, by -whom be 
bad four children; she died in 1868. His 
second 'wife was her sister, Fanny Vicliera. 
The marriage took place on 16 Aug. 1868 
at Toronto, Canada, ■where marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was legal. His second 
wife died in 1870. He married, thirdly, in 
1878, Mary Foster, daughter of William 
Foster of ShefSeld. She survived him. 

(Xife, by Frederic W. Macdonald, Xiondoo, 
1887, uith etched portrait by Manesse; Me- 
morial Sermon rrith Peraouel BecoUections of 
Pnasbon, by Thomas M'Cullagh, Loudon, 1881 ; 
Notes and Queries, Sth ser. x. 210 ; Minutes of 
the Methodist Conference (annual), 1872 to 
1881.] W. B. L. 

PUBBEOK, Visconira (1691 f-1667). 
[See ViLUEBS, John.] 

PUBBEOK, titular Visoomra (1877 ?- 
1723). [See VniiiiHS, John.] 

PUBGELL, DANIEL (1660 P-1717), 
musical composer, was the youngest son 
of Henry Purcell the elder, and the brother 
of the great Henry PuroeU [q. v.] He was 
organist of Magduen College, O^ord, firom 
1688 to 1696, 'wnen he resigned his appoint- 
ment in order to live in London. In lo93 he 
wrote music for Xhomos Tolden’s * Ode for St. 
(iedlia’s Day.’ In 1696 he •wrote music for 
Maty Fix’s traMdy, ‘Ibrahim, XIII,’ and 
possibly also for her ‘ Spanish Wives,’ as ■well 
as for an anonymous piece called ‘Neglected 
Virtue, or the Unhappy Conqueror.’ In 1096, 
too, he composed an opera called ‘ Bratus of 
Alba, or Augusta’s uh’iumph,’ -written by 
George Powell [q. v.] and JoTm Verbruggen. 
The published songs hear the imprint 1896, 
hut me piece was not produced till 1697. 
He also contributed songs to Lord Lons- 
do-wne’s ‘ She Gallants ’ (1696), and to * The 
Triumphs of Virtue ’ (anon. 1697). To 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Cynthia and Endymion ’ he con- 
tributed in the latter yeorinstrumentalmusio, 
as well as the music, with Jeremiah Clarke, 
of Settle’s opera, ‘ The World in the Moon.' 
In 1698 he -wrote songs fiir Charles Gildon’s 
‘Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce,’ Cibber’s 
‘Love makes a Man,’ and Lacy’s curious 
alteration of the ‘ Taming of a Shrew,’ called 
‘ Sawney the Scot,’ besides odes for the Prin- 
cess Anne’s birthday (6 Feb. 1697-8) and St. 
Oedlia’s day, performed respectively in Lon- 
don and Oxford. Other odes for Bt. Cecilia’s 
dayfoHowedinlateryeara. Alamentationfor 
the death of his brother Henry was set by him 
towordBlwNahumTatebeforel698. Inl699 
Ms only theatrical ■work seems to have been 
the music for Motteux’s opera, ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ with J. Clarks and Leveridge. In 
von. XVI. 


1700 he -wrote songs for ^iecehyj. Oldmixon, 
called ‘ The Grove, or Love's Paradise,’ and 
won the third of the four prizes offered by 
‘ several persons of quality ’ (among others the 
Earl of Hali&x) &r musical settings of Con- 
neve’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ [see Fxnohb, 
GonFKcrl. The compositions of Eccles, 
winner of the second prize, and Purcell -were 
printed. At the some time Purcell -wrote 
music for Farquhar’s ‘Constant Clouple,’ 
D’Urfey’s ‘MaeanieUo,’ ‘ The Pilgrim ’ (a re- 
-rival of Beaumont and Fletcher, with ad- 
ditions by Diyden), Bninab y’s ‘Beformed 
Wife,’ and Cibber’s ‘ Careless Hushajid.’ In 
1701, for a xe-vival of Lee’s ‘ Bival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great,’ Furcedl 
provided some of the numbers. linger had 
previously written part of the music — ^i.e. 
acts ii. and iv., a symphony for four flutes, 
and the flnale to act v. Parcel! contributed 
songs to Baker’s ‘ Humours of the Age ’ and 
Mrs. Trotter’s ‘ Un^ppy Penitent ' [see Ooas- 
BtmN, Oaihahinh] in the some year. In 1702 
Steele’s ‘Funeral’ seems to have been the 
only play for which he -wrote music. The 
same author’s ‘Tender Husband’ and Far- 
quhar’s ' Inconstant ’ represent the composH^a 
work for 1703 ; in the following year, for 
the opening of the theatre in theHaymarket 
built hy Vanbrugh (9 .^ril 1706), ha -wrota 
an ‘ opera ’ on ‘ Orlando jfeioso,’ to a libretto 
tranalsted from the Italian (advertisement 
in -the Diverting Post, 28 Oot. 1704). In 
March 1706-7 he contributed music to Far- 
quhoi’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem/ and later in the 
same year a St. Ceciha ode by Purcell was 
performed at Bt. Mary HaU, Oxford. Eefer- 
ence is made to a masque % PuroeU, called 
‘Orpheus and Euiydice,’in the ‘ Muses Mer- 
ouiy,’1707. Musiowasalso-writteu by PuroeU 
for J, Hughes’s ‘Amalasont,’ D’Urfeys'The 
Bath’ and ‘The Campaigners,’ Motteuris 
' Younger Brother/ and a revival of ' Mac- 
beth/ to none of which were dates attached. 

On S April 1712 PuroeU gave a concert 
St Stationers’ HoU ‘of vocal and instru- 
mental musick entirely new, end aU parts 
to be perform’d -with the greatest exceUence ’ 
(advertisement in ^oeotator, No. 340, for 
M hibrch 1712). Among the instrumental 
compositions performed on that occasion 
may very probably have been some of the 
six sonatas of three parts, or the sonatas for 
flute and boss, both of wmch were published, 
:^om 1718 PuroeU was organist of St. An- 
drew’s, Holbom. The only evidence of his 
death is in an advertisement in the ‘ Doily 
Couxont/ 12 Deo. 1717, inserted by Edward 
PuroeU, ‘ only son to tlm famous Mr, Henry 
Purcell/ who was a candidate for the post of 
organist ‘in the room ofhis uncle, Mr. Daniel 

II 
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Purcell, deceased.’ Afler his death there 
appeared hie 'Six Oontatas for a Voice, 
. . . two of which are accom^nied with a 
Violin, Compos’d after the Italian man- 
ner ; and ‘ the Psalmes set fiQl for the Or- 
gan or Harpsicord, as thej axe Phud in 
Ohurches.’ 

Daniel Purcell’s music is so deeply tinged 
with the style of his illustrious brother 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish it &om his on internal evidence 
alone. It is naturally a mere reflection, with- 
out creative genius ^ but it certain^ does not 
deserve the sneer with which HawMns refers 
to it. The historian repeats the tradition that 
Purcell was a famous punster. 

[Glove’s Diet, of Husic. iii, 62; Bloxam’s 
Beg. of Magdalen College ; Bursar’s Accounts 
of the CoUege, examined by the Bev. W. D. 
Macray; Cummins’s Life of (Henry) Purcell 
(Great Husioians Mr.) ; Companion to the Play- 
house ; Catalogue of the Music in the Pitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; composi- 
tions printed and in manuscript in British Mu- 
seum, Boyal College of Music, &a.] 

J. A, P. M. 

PURCELL, HENRY (1668 P-1696), 
composer, was a younger son of Henry Pur- 
cell, a gentleman of the Chapel Eoyu, and 
‘master of the children’ of 'Westminster 
Abbey, and music copyist there. The father 
was an intimate friend of Matthew Locke 
fq. V.] (of, Pbpyb, Diary, ed. Wheotley, i 
64) ; he was buried at 'Westminster Abbey 
on 8 Aug. 1664, The name of the composer's 
mother was Elizabeth. His brother Daniel 
is noticed separately. A house in St. Ann’s 
Lane, Old Pye Street, Weslminster, is tradi- 
tionally said to have been the composer’s 
birthplace (of. Mitaioal Times, November 
1806, pp. 784-6). The date of his birth is 
flxed approximately by the inscription below 
his portrait in his ‘ Sonatas of T^ee Parts’ 
(1688) — ‘estat. suse 24’ — and by that on his 
monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey, 
which gives his age os thirty-seven at the 
time of bis death. The arms on the portrait 
(harry wavy of six urgent ond gules, on a 
bend sable three boars’ heads couped of the 
first) seem to connect the composer with the 
fami^ of Purcell of Onslow, Shropshire 
(cf, Oolleatanea Top, et Gen. vii. 244, vui, 17, 
20). The composer’s uncle, Thomas Purcell, 
adopted him on his father’s death in 1664, and 
seems to have undertolcen his musical educa- 
tion. Thomas Purcell was a gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal (appointed probably at the 
Restoration), succeeded Henry Lawos as one 
of the king's musicians in ordinary for the 
lute and voice in 1662, held the post of 
composer in ordinary for the violin conjointly , 


mth Pelham Humfrey [q. v.], 

In 1664, when Henry was six years 
he was appointed a chorister of the (Ti.. ”' 
Royal, under Captain Oooke, the mnstn;^ 
the children. Pelham Humftw suom^^ 
to Cooke’s post in 1672, and from him P™ 
cell learnt the taste for the new stvle of 
music which Lully had brought into tobw 
in Prance. In his twelfth year (1670Vl! 
composed an ‘ Address of the Children of tb 
Oh^el Royal to the King,’ which, aecordim- 
to Oummings's ‘Life,’ was formerly in tb 
possession of Dr. Rimbault. As it is Ascribed 
ns being in Pelham Ilumfrey’s wntine it 
would appear that Humfrey had already mn- 
ceived a certain admiration for the promise 
shown by Purcell before they entewd into 
the relations of master and pupil. Those 
who ascribe to Purcell the composition of tb 
famous ‘ Macbeth music,’ commonly known 
as Matthew Locke’s, are compeUod to asaim 
its composition to Purcell’s fourteenth ym 
since it was produced in 1672, The main 
argument in PorceU’s favour is that the 
musio for ‘Macbeth,’ with which Loeb'e 
name has been traditionally associated ie 
wholly different from some other extent 
music for 'Macbeth’ whioh Locke is posi- 
tively known to have compoeed, andmj 
therefore be safely denied to be from Loeb’e 
hand. When Locke’s claim is ignored, Fu^ 
cell’s title seems plausible. That a soota of 
the musio in Puroell’s handwriting exists le 
in itself^ having regard to the nequescy 
with which one man would make a copy of 
another’s work, no conclusive argument 
his authorship (Mimoal Times, May 1876; 
Concordia, 27 Nov. 1876: OUMMiNaB, 
^jPuroell', Gbotd, Diet, li. 183-6) [ol arte. 
Lookb, MaTTHBw, and LnvEBmei], Btos- 
Ann], It is poBsihle that a song, 'Sweet 
lyronness,’ in Playford’s ‘ Musical (lom- 
panion’ (1672-3) is by the younger Hemy 
Purcell ; it has been ascribed to his father. 

Puroell’s first undoubted work for the 
stage was written for Shadwell’s ‘ Lihertine’ 
(1676) ; the music is considerable in extent, 
and very fine in quality, Dryden’s ‘ Airteng- 
zebe' and Sbadwell’s ‘Epsom Wells,’ playm 
in the same year, were also provided with 
musio by Purcell. Rimbault assigne to Piu- 
cell the music in the first act of ‘ Oirce,’ by 
Oharles Davenant [g. v.], which was acted 
at the Duke of York's Theatre in 1677, wth 
music mainly contributed ^ .Tohn Banister 
[q. V.] (Concordia, 16 April 1870 ; of. Bm- 
BATJIT, Ancient Focal Musio (f JSndimd). 
The most important of Purcell’s eam dr^ 
maticproductionsis the masque in Shaowdl’s 
arrangement of ‘Timon of Athens’ (1877-8), 
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which contoinfl some of his best and most ori- 
ginal work. Prom 1676 to 1678 Purcell was 
copyist at Westminster Abbey, and in 1677 
he^ote an elegy ‘ on the death of his worthy 
^end Mr. Matthew Locke, musick composer 
in ordinary to his majesty.’ A letter (printed 
in Oumminga’s ‘ Life ’) written by Thomas Pur- 
cell to John (Jostling [q. v.], the bass singer, 
minor canon of Oanterbuiy, on 8 Peb. 1678- 
1679, is interpreted to mean that Hemy Pur- 
cell wos then writing anthems specially in- 
tended to show off GostliMr’a wonderful voice. 
ButtbemostremarkableofPuTcell’aanthems, 
■They that go down to the sea in ships,' was 
written later. 

The work which _ in some ways is the 
crowning manifestation of Purcell’s genius, 
viz. the opera ' Lido and .^neas,’ has been 
conclnsivmy proved to date fi;om 1680, not 
earlier, and for a composer of twenty-two 
the feat is sufficiently surprising. At the 
time continuous dramatic music was nn- 
Imown in Englwd, and PurceU wrote his 
opera entirely without spoken dialogue, and 
mth a sense of dramatic truth that was not 
surpassed by any succeeding musician for 
many generations. It was ^pored for a per- 
formance given at the hoatmng-school of one 
Josiss Priest, a dancing-master who in 1680 
removed from Leicester Pields to Ohelaea. 
The libretto was 1^ Nahum Tate, and an epi- 
logue by Tom D’Urfey was spoken by Lady 
Dorothy Burk. 

In the same year (1680) John Blow [q. V.] 
resigned bis appointment as organist of West- 
minster Abbey in Purcell’s favour ; and two 
‘ Welcome Songs,’ for the Duke of York and 
the king respectively, seem to have brought 
the composer into notice at court. Composi- 
tions of this ' occasional’ kind were written 
by Purcell almost eve^ year from this time 
until his death. In 1682 he was appointed 
organist of the Chapel Eoyal, while etill re- 
taining his post at the abbey. In 1683 he 
published by subscription his ‘ Sonnatas of 
in Farts : Two Yiol^s and Basse : to the 
Organ or Horpsecord.’ In the title Purcell 
is styled ‘ Composer in ordinary to his most 
Sacred Majesty,’ an appointment which Bun- 
hault conjectt^s he received in the some year 
as that to the Chapel Boyal (^Old dweSoo^ 
qf the Chapel Boyal). The (twelve) sonatas 
werepuhbshed infourport-booka, with an ad- 
mirable portrait of the composer, a dedication 
to the kmg, and a vetry interesting preface, in 
which Purcell declares his object tc^e to give 
a 'just imitation of the most fam’d Itauan 
masters ; prinoipally, to hrii» the seriousness 
and gravity of ttiat sort of M^ick into vogue 
and reputatiou amongouccoimtrymen, whose 
humor, 'tis time now, should begin to loath 


the levity, and baUadry of our neighbours. 
The last words doubtless refer to the super- 
ficial style of the French music of the day, 
which had not been without previous influ- 
euce on the conmoser. A phi^e in the dedi- 
cation implies tW it was through the king 
that Purcell became acquainted with the 
Italian composers. The suggestion is corro- 
borated by tne fact that a manuscript in the 
Boyal College of Music, which contains a 
number of vocal works transcribed &om a 
manuBcriptin FuxceH’s handwritinsv includes 
a duet, ‘ (jnicioi in hac flomma,* by Oarissimi, 
who was GharlesII’s favourite composer. The 
special model token by Purcell appears to 
have been Giovanni Battista Vittm, whose 
sonatas, printed at Bologna in 1677, show a 
striking similarity to those of the English 
master in the struoture of the works, as dis- 
tinguished from the loosely grouped 'suites’ 
of dance movements and from the 'fantasies’ 
which had been in vogue in England from the 
time of Orlando (Jibbons. Of these ' fantasies ' 
Purcell left in manuscript severol specimens, 
mainly three years older than the sonatas. 
The Italian indications of time, &c., employed 
were then so much of a novelty in England 
that it was deemed advisable to explain them 
in the pre&ce to the sonatas. PurceU’s ad- 
miration for Vital! ia attested by the fact that 
he named his eldest son after him 'John 
Bautista’ in 1682. 

Purcell began in 1683 a series of odes for 
the celebration of St. Cecilia’s day. It would 
seem that he wrote for that year's festival 
no fewsr than three, one to Latin words ; only 
one apparently was performed; it begins, 
‘ W elcome to the pleasuTes,’ and was pub- 
lished in the following year. In 1684 Pur- 
cell took part in an organ competition at 
the Texiwle Church, playmg, with Blow, on 
Father Smith’s organ; the rival instrument, 
^ Benatus Hams [q. vj, being played by 
Draghi. At the time 01 the coronation of 
James II, Purcell was paid S4l. 12s. out of 
the secre^service money for superintending 
the erection of an organ in Westminster 
Abbey specially designed for the occasion, 
Purcw probably played the organ at the 
opening ceremony. The 'Purow’ who is 
mentioned among the baeses of the choir was 
presumably a relative. The oomposer’s voice 
was a counter-tenor. 

In 1686 he returned to dramatic compo- 
sition with the music to Diyden’s ' T^onnic 
Love,’ while a ‘ quickstep,’ apparently written 
about the same time, oftained extraordinary 
popularity as the air of ' LiUiburleio.’ The 
year 1087 is marked only by an elegy on John 
Playford [q. v.l, the music puhlfther. In 
Jonnaiy 1 to 7-8 Purcell wrote an anthem, 

Ii2 
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‘Blessed ave tLey that fear the Lord,’ fox the 
rejoicings at the queen’s pregnancy, and an- 
other anthem, ' The Lord is King,' Dears date 

1688. He contributed songs to D’Urfey’s 
‘Fool’s Preferment’ in the some year, and 
resumed the office of copyist in the abbey. 

At the coronation of william and Mary in 

1689, Purcell retained, as an official perqui- 
site, the price paid for seats in the organ-loft ; 
but he 'was apparenUy compellad to give it 
back to the chapter on pain of losing his post 
(BHyrniirs, edit. 1858, p. 743). One of the 
best of the ‘occasional’ compositions of Pur- 
cell was called forth by the accession of the 
new sovereigns, though it was not com- 
manded for any state celebration. It is 
known as ‘ The Yorkshire Feast Song,’ and 
was performed at the meeting of natives of 
Yorkshire in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall on 
27 March 1690. There followed some of the 
composer’s best theatrical work, including 
‘ Biodesian, or the Prophetess ’ (adapted from 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Bettei^n), and 
the ‘Tempest’ (Dryden’s adaptation). The 
former was ^ubhshed in 1091 in score by sub- 
soription, with a dedication to the Duke of 
Somerset ; but, although the piece was a great 
success (DowNhs), the cost of [publication was 
hardly defrayed bj the subscriptions, and the 
book was amianciol failure (pref. to Daioiii. 
PuBOUTih’s Judgment qf Pans) j eve^ copy 
contained manuscript corrections by Purcell 
himself. The music to Dry den’s ‘Amphitryon’ 
was issued in 1090, the year of its produc- 
tion. In the epistle dedicatory Dryden 
wrote, ‘ We have at length found an Eng- 
lishman equal with the best abroad,’ and he 
referred to ‘ his happy and judicious pei> 
formances in the late opera ’ Q Dioclesian ’). 
Five years earlier, in the preface to ‘ Albion 
and Albanius/ Dryden had shortsightedly 
spoken of G-rabu, the composer of that work, 
as ‘ raised to a degree above any man who shall 
pretend to be his rival on our stage.’ This 
change in the poet’s opinion was strengthened 
by Purcell’s admirable contributions to Us 
opera of ‘Hing Arthur,’ which was produced 
in 1691. The complete score of that work was 
never published, and it disappeared, probably 
within averyfewysors of its production, sinoe 
the few songs printed after the composer’s 
death, in ‘ Orpheus Britannicns,’ were in a 
more or less fragmentary condition. After 
all the imperfect manuscript scores of the 
work were collated for Professor Taylor’s 
edition (Musical Antiquarian Society), there 
remain nve songs to which no music can be 
found. Still, the great bulk of the music is 
extant, and from this and the printed play it 
is clear that it con only be called an opera in 
a limited sense, since the singing characters 



illustrated, was justified, aocordme^ ^ 
‘Gentleman’s Journal’ for January legn 
by the fact that ‘ experience hath tauBit 
that our English genius will uot rS 
perpetuaU singing.’ ‘Mr. Parcel,’ the Z 
ontio pomted out, ‘ loyns to the dehcaevZ 
beauty of the Italfoil way the 
gayety of the French composers, as he C 
done for the “Prophetess” and tie last onnl 
called “ King Arthur,” which hath heenXa 
several times the last month.’ ‘ 


Among the plays to which Purcell am, 
tributed incidental music in 1602 and ih 
following year were the ‘ Indian Qnesn’ 
(adapted from Howard and Dryden) and tb 
‘ Fairy Queen,’ an anonymous arrangemat 
of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.^ 8®, 
of the songs from the latter were unblishri 
in 1692 ^ Purcell himself, but, as m tb 
case of ‘ King Arthur,’ the complete mtsic 
was lost (London Gastatto, IS Oct. 1700] 
Three years after the production of tb 
‘Indian Queen ’ a pirated edition was iisaed 
by the booksellera May & Hudgbutt, ib 
addressed the composer in a com^centanl 
impudont preface. The queen’s hWdeyode 
for 1692 contains, as the bass of onset tb 
airs, the Scottish tune ‘ Gold and ks, 
cordiim to Hawkins, Purcell introduced it 
out or pique because the Queen had 
pressed a preference for the ballad, aa auig 
by Arabella Hunt^ to some of his mm 
The ode for St. Oecilia'sdayinlheBame^ 
contains evidence of the composer’s poven 
as a singer of florid music. The air "Ih 
Nature’s voice,’ for countSr-tenor, whick 
aboimds in elaborate passages, was printed 
shortly after the festival. Tne ‘ GentiWi’t 
Journal or Monthly Miscellany' for Nowm- 
ber 1692 says ‘ the second stanza ’ was 'aiing 
with, incredible graces by Mr. Purcell bim- 
self.’ An ode, said to have been written for 
the centenary commemoration of Triaily Col- 
lege, Dublin, and performed at OhristOaurcl, 
Dublin, on 9 Jan. 1093-4, is included b^ 
Goodison in bis incomplete edition of Par- 
cell’s works ; but no mreot evidence of its 
performance bos been found. 

To 1694 belongs Purcell’s only work as t 
theorist. He rewrote almost entiraly tbe 
third part of Playford’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick’ for the twelfth edition ot 
that book, published in 1694. The eectioa 
‘ On the Axt of Descant ’ in its original ebape 
was no longer of practical use to composers, 
since the whole aspect of music had changed. 
Certain of the songs in the first and second 
parts of D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote ' ( 1694 )were 
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br Forcell, tlie most famous of them being 
‘Let the ieadful engines;’ and on St. 
Cecilia’s day, in the same year, -ware per- 
formed his famous Te Deum and Jubilate, 
with orchestral accompaniments. For the 
fimeralof Queen Mary be wrote a'well-known 
burial service, of -whiob one section, the 
onthem 'Thou knowest. Lord,’ has been 
continuously in use until the present day ; it 
was incorporated by Croft in his setting of 
the service. In a volume of thirty-six odes 
and monodies in memory of the queen there 
are three set to music, one by Blow, and 
two, to Latin words, by PutoeU. Of the 
music to plays written by Purcell in 1696, the 
last year of his life, the most important com- 
positions are ‘Bonduca,’ adapted &omBeau- 
mmt and Fletcher,^ and the third part of 
‘ Don Quixote, ' which, though it failed on 
the stage, became famous finm its containing 
the song ‘From rosy bowers,’ This is said 
to he ‘the last song the author sett, it being 
in his sickness ; ’ a similar claim put forth 
for ‘Lovely Albina ' may be rejected. 

Purcell died on 31 Nov. 169^ probably at 
his house in Marsham Street, Westminster 
(Prof, J. F, Bridge in ilfusical TimeB, No- 
vember 1896), The tradition reported by 
HawMns, that the composer caught cold 
horn being kept waiting for admittance into 
his house, his wife being determined to 
punisb him for keeping late hours, is gene- 
laDy discredited. A consumptive tendency 
is surmised, and some support is given to the 
supposition by the deaths in infancy of three 
of ^ composer’s children — ^in 1682,^ 1686, 
and 16^ respectively. He was buried on 
36 Nov, beneath the organ in 'Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin epitaph on the gravestone 
was renewed in 1876. On a pillar near the 
grave is a tablet, with an inscription, placed 
there by a pupil of ParoeU — Annahejla, wife 
of ^ Kobeoit Howard, the dramatist, who 
probably wrote the inscription. The short 
will, made on the day of the composer’s death, 
was proved by the widow. Francos PuresU, 
the sole legatee (o£ WUlsfrom Boctori Com- 
numa, Camd. Soo. p. 168). 

That Purcell was a most loomed musician, 
consummately skilled in the exercise of feats 
of technical ingenuiW, and delighting in 
them for their own sake, is amply shown in 
his canons and similar works ; in particular 
he fficcelled in writing, upon a ground bass, 
music that was not mereuy ingenious, hut in 
the highest degree expressive. The crown- 
ing instance of hia powers in this direction 
is the death-song of Hido in hia first opera, 
an ‘inspiration," os it may well ha called, 
that has never been suiqiassedfor pathos and 
direct emotional appem. The instructive 


comparison of this number with the ‘ Cruci- 
fixus’ of Bach’s Mass in B minor — a com- 
position of a design almost precisely similar 
(see prefece to the Purcdl Society’s edition 
of ‘iJido and .Sneas’) — shows what a point 
of advance had been reached by the English- 
man five years before the birth of the Q-erman 
master. It was this directness of exmession 
rather than his erudition thatraisedPurcell 
to that supreme place among English com- 
posers which has never been disputed. The 
very quality of broad choral effect wlich has 
been most admired in Handel’s works was 
that in which Purcell most cleady antici- 
pated him; in actual melodic beauW, Par- 
cell’s airs are at least on a level with !^n- 
dal’a, while the mere exhibitions of vocal skill 
for which Purcell is sometimes reproached 
compare very favourab^ with the conven- 
tion^ opera songs of Handel. When it is 
remembered that PoiceU lived at a time 
when the new art of monodic writing, aa 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the 
madrigalian period, was only beginning to 
be understood in England, uie flowing ease 
of his melodies, and the mastery dismayed 
in their treatment, must appsar little short 
of marvellous. That it is mmcult if not im- 
possible to trace any process of development 
between Ms earlier and later works seems 
strange, until it is pointed out that a space 
of twenty years covered Ms entire career as 
a composer (or twenty-five years, if we ac- 
cept the theoiy that the ‘ Macbeth’ muno 
is his), 

A very small number of PurceU’s com- 
positions were published daring his life- 
time. Songs by Mm appwed in various 
collections published by HeptinstaQ, Play- 
ford, and others, and occosionaUy, as m 
the case of ‘Theodosius/ ‘ AmpMtryon/ the 
‘Fool's Preferment,’ the ‘ Indian Queen,’ ths 
‘ Fairy Queen/ and ‘ Don Quixote/ songs from 
the plays, professedly complete j were printed 
either separately or together with the text of 
the piece. The only works of any magnitude 
printed in the composer’s lifetime were the 
three-part sonatas (1683), the St, Oecilia ode 
for that year, published in 1684, and the opera 
‘ Bioclesion,’ To these were added, after Ms 
death, 'A Choice CoDeotion of Lessons fox 
the Harpsichord or Spinett’ (1696), the ‘Te 
Beam and Jubilate,' a book of ‘Theatre 
Ayres/ the ' Ten Sonatas of Four Ports/ in- 
cluding the famous ‘ Qolden Sonata’ (1697) 
and the fiirst book exf ‘ Orpheus Biitanuicus/ 
a collection of the composer’s most famous 
songs. A second hook of this coUection was 
printed in 1703. The second edition of 
the two hooks appeared in 1706 and 1711 
respectively, and a third, of both together, 
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in 1721. The raxityof this lost edition 
\70uld seem to imply that it was not a large 
at successM one, and it is not hard to assign 
the reason. The popularity of Purcell among 
aU classes of the community had been g^-eater 
than that enjoyed hy any native musician up 
to that time ; but by the second decade of 
the eighteenth century the vogue of Handel, 
who absorbed moi^ of Purcell’s charac- 
teristics, was so well established that Pur- 
cell’s works were for the time thrown into the 
shade. Yet Purcell was never neglected by 
the higher class of musicians in England, and 
the two-hundredth anniversary of his death 
was worthily celebrated in London in Ko- 
vember 1896 by a festival occupying three 
days, and including a memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. From time to time 
efforts have been made to publish his music 
in a w^ worthy of the greatest composer 
Englandhas proauced. Besides the selections 
issued by G-oodison, Clarke, Corfe, Arnold, and 
others, the edition of his sacred music in four 
folio volumes, by Vincent NoveUo, deserves 
first mention. All his anthems (with the 
exception of a few that have come to light 
einc^, a large number of hymns, canons, &c., 
are included in this publication (1829-82). 
Several of the most important dramatic works 
and the St. Cecilia ode of 1692 were issued in 
1840-8 by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
In 1878 an association caUed the Purc^ 
Society was fonned with a view to issuing 
a really complete edition; the work is pro- 
gressing slovwy ; five volumes — all admirably 
edited — have appeared. 

The works of Purcell may be summarised 
as follows; Seventy-nine anthems, hymns, 
and services; thirty-two odes and welcome 
Bongs, including those on St. Cecilia’s day; 
fifty-one dramatic works, including operas, 
incidental music, and songs — ^including the 
doubtful 'Macbeth’ and ‘Oirce’ music; 
many fantasias in manuscript for strings (see 
Addit. MS. 80980 for twenty complete in- 
strumental compositions) ; twenty-two so- 
natas (trios) published; one violin sonata 
(manuscript); two organ toccatas; many 
harpsichord pieces (thirty-four published in 
‘A Choice Collection,’ and twelve [with 
Bbw] in 'Musick’s Handmaid’) ; numerous 
so^, catches, and canons. 

Purcell’s portrait was painted once by 
EneUer and twice by Olostermaun, and a bust 
of Purcell was formerly in the Music School, 
Oxford, but has disappeared. Eneller’s por- 
trait is now in tho possession of Aimed 
Littleton, esq. It is a somewhat idealised 
head of a young man, with prominent eyes 
and fhll firm mouth; it woe engraved by 
W. Humphreys, from a drawing by Edwai’d 


NoveUo, for, Npv^^ edition rfW 
'Sacred Music.’ A drawing of aheSv! 
Kneller— doubtless a sketchier the 
picture— was in the possession of Dr Ban» 
and is now in the British Museum'- it3' 
engraved by J. HoUoway in 1798, and 
by J . Comer. Of Olostenuann4 two*S^ 
traits, one— a three-quarter-length— in ^ 
possession of the Yen. Archdeacon Bnn^ 
represents the composer seated at the baiM’ 
chord (a replica is m the possession of & 
Done) ; nnd tho other, of which therein 
mezzotint by Zobel in the coUeotion of'ft. 
Royal Society of Musicians, shows a 
much thinner and longer than that of fl» 
other portraits, and represents PuroeUintk 
last yeai- or two of his life. A fourth portah 
of PurceU, by an unknown author/ in He 
board-room of Dulwich College, was foimetlj 
considered to represent Thomas dark 
ganist of tho college. Two other portButs, 
said to have been formerly at Dulwich Cd- 
lege, have vanished, one of Purcell as a 
ehoh-boy (Gbovbs, Dint. iii. 61), and He 
other of him in later life, from which the 
engroving, IwW. N. Gardiner, after S. N. 
Harding, in Harding’s ' Biographical Miitct,' 
1794, is said to have been made. Other en- 
gravings by R. White are in the sonatis of 
1683, representing Purcell in his twenty-fifH 
year, and (a head after Olostermanu) in ' On 
pheus Britannicus.’ H. Adlard engraved s 
portrait (either after CloBtermannorpossihl; 
from the bust). A head in on ovM u in the 
'Universal Magazine’(Deoemberl777),‘fioia 
on original pointing,' but apparently fton 
White’s engraving of 1688. 

PurceU married before 1682. A son, John 
Baptista, was haptisedinWestminsterAhh^ 
on 9 Aug. of that year, and was boned in 
the oloisteis on 17 Oct. foUowing. Two other 
sons died in infancy, and his youngest 
daughter, Mary Peters (6. 1698), seems to 
hove died before 1708. Only two children-^ 
a son and daughter — reached maturity. The 
daughter, Frances (1688-1724), who preyed 
her mother’s wiU on 4 July 1706, morried, 
about 1707, LeonardWelsted[q^.], the poet; 
their daughter died in 1726. Purcell’s bun 
viving son, Edward (1689-1740 P), oompotsd 
twice, without success, for the post of ornanirt 
at St. Andrew’s, Holboru, formerly held byhis 
uncle, Daniel PurceU, and in 1726 was nude 
organist of St. Margoi'et’s, Westminster. Ee 
was also ormnist of St. Clement’s, Eostchsap, 
and one of the first members of tbs Boyol 
Society of Musicians ; he is believed to have 
died in 1740. Edward’s daughter Frances 
was baptised on 4 May 1711 at St. Marat’s, 
W estminater ; his son, Edword Henry PurceU, 
who was one of the ohUdron of the Cbspel 
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Royal in 1787, was oi’gaaist of St, John’s, 
Hactoy, from 1763 to 1764, 

rPntcell, in tho Grieat Mnsicians Secies, by 
\y. H. CnnuningB, is the most complete bio- 
etanby that has yet appealed; eee also GcoTe’s 
Sict, of Music, li. 183, iii. 46-52 ; Hawkins's 
Rist! ed, 1853, pp. 743-6 ; Old Chegne Book of 
the Chapel Boyal, ed, Bimbanlt ; Ohestei's 
•Westminster Abbey Eegistera ; Pedigree of Pni- 
cellfamilyin Visitations of Shiojishira; Bovnes’s 
Sobdns Auglicanus ; Companion to the Play- 
house, Tol, in; AdTer&ements in London Qasette, 
Aa ; Musical Times, Hovembec and Becembac 
1895; prefaces and compositions in Musical 
Intiq. ^c. and Poroall Soc, editions; printed 
sad manuscript compositions in Brit,Mns,,Bo 7 al 
Coll, of Music, PitewiUiam Mnsenm, Oambridge, 
piiTSte collections, &c.; Oentleman’s Journal 
snd Moathly MisceUsny, 1692 ; Cat, of Portraits 
in the Mnsic and Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 
and in the ezMbition of Purcell relics, Brit. Mus, 
1895; Notes and Qaeriea, 8th ser, x, 210; in- 
formation from Mr, W, Barclay Squire.] 

J. A. P. M. 

PTJBOBLL, JOHN (1674f-1730), p^- 
sioian, tvas bom in Shiopahiie about 1674, 
and in 1696 become a student of medicine in 
the university of MontoeUier, where he 
attended ihe lectures of Pierre Chirac, then 
professor of medicine, for whom he retained 
a great respect through life (0/ Fapoure, p, 
4^. Aiter taking the de^es 01 bachelor a-nd 
licentiate,hejgraduatedM.D. on 29 May 1609. 
EepiactisedmLondon, andinl702 published 
‘ ATfoeotise of Vapours or Hysteric Fits,’ of 
which a second edition araeared in 1707. The 
book is dedicated to ‘theHonourableSir John 
Talbott, his near relation,’ and gives a detailed 
clinical account of many of me phenomena 
of hysteria, mixed np with pathology of the 
school of Hiomas 'Willis [q. v.] His preface 
is the latest example of the of apology 
foiwnting on medicine in the English tongue 
so common in hooks of the sixteenth century. 
He shows much good sense, pointing out that 
there ore no grounds for the ancient belief 
that the movement of the uterus is related 
to the symptoms of hysteria, and supports the 
statement of Sydenham that eimuag symp- 
toms axe observable in men. Their greater 
frequency in women he attributes to the 
comparative inactivity of female life. He 
recommends crayi^ broth and Tunbridge 
•wate^ but also seeing plays, merry company, 
and aiiingin the par^. In 1714 he pubhshea, 
at J. Morphew’s, ‘ A Treatise of the Gholisk,’ 
dedicated to hie relati've, Ohorles, duke of 
Shrewsbury, of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1716. This work shows less 
observatiou than his former book, but con- 
tains the description of an autopsy which he 
•wituessed at Montp^ier, giving the earliest 


observation in any English hook of tiie irrita- 
tion produced by the exudation in peritonitis 
on the hands of the morbid anatomist. On 
3 April 1721 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London. He 
died on 19 Dec. 1780. 

IMunk’s CoU. of Bhm ii. 77 ; AetEuc’s M4- 
moiies pour serrir i rBistoire de laBaculU de 
MSdecine de Montpeliei, Pans, 1767 ; Works.] 

N, M, 

PUEOELL,EIOHABD (J. 1760-1766), 
engraver, was bom in Dublui, and there 
studied mezzotint engraving under John 
Brooks and Andrew MUer. Between 1748 
and 1766 he executed in Dublin a few plate^ 
all now extremely rare, which includB por- 
traits of Mudiael l^lc, archbishop of Ax- 
ma^, after Zoest ; 'William Eing,archhishop 
of Dublin, after Jervas; Oliver Oromwell, 
after Lely,* Samuti Madden, after 

Hunter; and three of 'William HI, ofto 
Eneller and '^ck. Ih 1766 or 1766 PuioeU 
settled in Lonmm. His abilities were suffi- 
cient to have enabled him to take a high 
position in his profession; but his vicious and 
extravagant habits kept him in poverty, and 
ddivered him into the hands 01 Bayer, the 
printseUer, for whom he worked c^ost ex- 
clusively. Sayer employed him chiefly to 
execute c^ies of popular prints by McAidell, 
Watson, Houston, Faber, &c., from pictures 
by Beyuolds and others, and on many of 
these he used the aUases Charles Corbutt and 
Philip Oorhutt. Purcdl’s original ffiates com- 
prise portraits of the Bev. Thomas Jones^ofter 
M. J enkin ; J ohn, earl of Bute, after A. Barn- 
s', 1763 ; and John Wilkes, after E. Fine, 
17'^; various suhjeot^ieces after H. Mor- 
land, E G-. Dou, Q. Metsu, G. Schalken, 

Bembrandt, and others; and some caricatures. 
Purcell also etched a portrait of a man seated 
•with a print in his h^d, from a picture by 
Bembrandt, 1766 ; this is the latest date on 
any of his works, and is probably the year 
of his death. 

[Chaloiieir Smith’s British Meszotinto Por- 
traits; Bsdgrave’s Bict. of Artists.] F. M. O’B. 

PTJBOHAS, JOHN (1823-1872), divine 
and author, eldest son of William Jordine 
Purchas, captain in the navy, was horn at 
Cambridge on 14 July 1828, and educated 
at Bughy from 1836. He proceeded to 
Cfluist’a College, Cambridge, vmere he gra- 
duated B.A. 1844 and M.A. 1847. He was 
curate of Elsworth, Gombridgwhixe, from 
1861 to 1668, curate of OrweU in the some 
county from 1866 to 1869, curate of St. 
Paul’s, West Street, Brighton, from 1861 to 
1866, and perpetual curate of St. James’s 
Oh^el, Brighton, in 1866. Into the services 
of James’s Chapel, Purchas introduced 
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practices 'wlucb.'wera denounced as ritualistic, 
and' on 27 Nov. 1809jat the instance cf 
Colonel Charles James Elphinstone, he was 
charged before SirBohertPhillimorem; in 
the arches court of Canterbury with icftinging 
the law of the established church by using a 
cope (otherwise than during the communion 
service), chasubles, albs, stoles, timioles, 
dalmatics, birettas, wafer bread, lighted 
candles on the altar, crucifixes, ima^, and 
holy water ; by standing with his bow to the 
people when consecrating the elements, 
mimg water with the wine, censing the 
minister, leaving the holy table uncovered 
during the service, directing processions 
round the church, and giving notice of un- 
authorised holidays. Purchas did not appear, 
stating that he was too poor to procure l^al 
assistance, and too infirm in health to defend 
the case in person. On 8 Feb. 1870 judgment 
was given gainst him on eight points with 
costs (Law Admiralty and Ecclesias- 

tical OourtSj 1872, iii. 66-118). This decision 
was not entirely satisfactory to the promoter 
of the suit, and he appealed for a fuller con- 
demnation of Purchas to the queen in council; 
but he ^ed on 80 March 1870 before the case 
was heard. Hemy Hebbert of Brighton, late 
a judge of the high court of judicature at 
Bombay, then ap^ed to the privy oouncU 
to he allowed to revive the appeal, and was 
permitted to take the place of the original 
promoter, 4 June 1870 (^Law Heports, ftivy 
OounoilAppeals, 1871, iii. 245-67). Themrivy 
CDunoil deoided against Purchas on 16 May 
1871, on praotically aU the points raised (w. 
iii. 606-702). He, however, made over all his 
property to his wife, and neither paid the 
oosts, amounting to 2,096f. 14e. lOd., nor dis- 
continued any of the illegal practices. The 
privy council consequently, on 7 Feh. 1872, 
suspended him from the discharge of his cleri- 
cal office for twelve months. 

These decisions gave riso to much diffe- 
rence of opinion and led to a prolonged con- 
troversy, m which, among o^ers, the Hev. 
Gordon Oalthrop, the JEtev. Bobert Gregory, 
afterwords dean of St. Paul's, and C^on 
Liddon took part. A copy of the order 
of suspension was affixed to the door of 
St. James’s OhapaL on 18 Feh, 1872, hut 
Purchas continued his services as usual for 
the remainder of his life. He died at his 
residence, Montpellier yUlas, Brighton, on 
18 Oct. 1872, and was buried in the parochial 
cemetery on 28 Oct, He left a widow and 
fi.ve sons. 

He edited the ‘Birectorium Anglicanum: 
bring a Manual of Birectious for the right 
Oelebration of the Holy Oommunion, for the 
saying of Matins and Evensong, and for the 


performance of the other rites andoereHIiiir 
of the Ohureh,’ 1868. This isastancSS 
on Anglican ritual. 

His other writings were : 1. ‘The Mb,* 
Baughter, or the Lover’s Ourse.’aeS 
1889 2. ‘ Ode upon the Beath of ® 

qms Oamden,’ 1841. 8. 'The Birth of tl. 
Prince of 'Wales,’ a poem, 1842. 4 f 
and Ballads,’ 1846. 6. ‘The Book oipPeS 
1868. 6. ‘The Book of Oommon S 
unabridged: a Letter to the Eev. J. Hid 
yard on his pamphlet, “ The Mornmff 
of the Ohurbh abridged,”’ 1866. 7, ‘TiJ 
Priest’s Bream : an Allegory,’ 1866. 8 ‘IV 
Beath of Ezekiel’s Wife : Thi-ee SeimoD»> 
1866, ^ 

[Times, 19 Oct. 1872, p. 6; Annual EaBisto. 
1871, pp. 187-210 ; Siissei Daily Nava, 10 Oct! 
1872 p. 6, 22 Oct. p. 6, 24 Oct. p, 6 ; Notes and 
Qttorios, 8th sor. x. 210 ; Men of the Tkc. 
1®72.] 0.0, b. 

PUHOHAS, SAMUEL (1676 P-1626) 
author of the ‘Pilgrimes,’ son of George Pm! 
olios of Thaxted in Essex, was bom about 
1676. Having graduated from St. Joha's 
OoUego, Oambridge, and taken holy oiden 
he was in 1601 oirrote of Purleigh m EsaexI 
From 1604 to 1618 he was vioar of Eastwood 
in Essex; in 1614 he was appointed dhaplsia 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Oanterhoir, 
and from 1614 to 1626 he was rector of 
Martin’s, Ludgate. He died in Septemhm or 
October 1626, aged 61. ’[lis will was proved 
on 21 Oct. 

He married, in Beoember 1001, Jane, 
daughter of Vincent Lease of Westhall, Sri- 
folk, yeoman. In the marriage license, dated 
2 Bee. 1601, Purchas is said to he twenty- 
seven, and ho and his brido are described as 
household servants of Mr. Frealte, parson oi 
Purleigh. The ages os stated at maitiags 
and death are not in exact agreement. 

Purchas was the author of: 1, 'Fuiahas 
Ms Pilgrimage, or Belations of the "World 
and the EeUgions observed in all Ages and 
Places discovered from the Oreation unto this 
present ’ (fol. 1618 ; 2nd edit, 1614; 3rd edit. 
1017; 4th edit. 1626). 2. ‘ Purchas hie Pil- 
grim. Miorocosmus, or the History of Man. 
Eelating the Wonders of his Generation, 
Vanities inhisBegoncratioUiNeoessityof bis 
E^neration . . .’ (sm. 8vo, 1619^ 

But the work by which alone Purchas’s 
name is now known is 8. ‘ Hakluytus Poa- 
thumuB, ox Purohas his PUgrimes, contaynisg 
a History of tho World in Sea Voyages and 
Land-Trauells by Englishmen and others 
. . .,’ with portrait on the title-page, eetat.48 
(4 vols. 4 to, 1626 ; the fourth edition of tihe 
‘ PEgrimage ’ _[No. I above], being exactly 
the same ^e, is frequently catalogaed os the 
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fifth volume of the ‘ Pilgrimes j’ it is really 
a totally differeat work) . The rarity of this 
work, more thaa its interest, has given it an 
exaggerated value to book collectora. Its 
intrinsic value is due rather to its having 
preserved some record of early voyages other- 
wise unknown, than to the literajy akUl or 
ability of the author. It may fairly he sup- 
posed that the originals of many of the jour- 
nals entrusted to him, of which ha published 
en imperfect abstract, were lost through his 
carelessness ; so that the fact that the ‘Pil- 
grunes’ contains the only extant account of 
some voyages is by his fault, not by his merit, 
A. comparison of what he has printed with 
such originalb as remain shows that he was 
neither a Mthfiil editor nor a judicious com- 
piler, and that he took little pains to arrive 
at on accurate knowledge of facts. He in- 
herited many of the manuscripts of Bichard 
HeHnyt [q^. v.l, but the use he made of 
them was widely dift'erent ftom Hakluyt's, 
A. fine reprint of Purchas’s work, in 20 vole., 
appeared at Glasgow 1905-7. 

[Biovn's Grenesis of the United States, pp. 491, 
974 ; Christie's Voyagea of Pox and James (Hak- 
luyt Society), voL i. p. x ; Notes and Queries, 8rd 
ser. xi, 57 ; TronsaotionB of the Eesex Archnol. 
Society, iv. 164.] J. B. Ir. 


PUBDOH, EDWARD (1729-1767), 
bookeeUer’a hack, bom in oo. Limericlc 
about 1729, was son of the Rev, Edward 
Findon, M.A. In 1744 ha entered Trinity 
College, Dublin^ where ha acquired Gold- 
smitlrs Mendship. After dissipating his in- 
heritance, he enlisted. Subsequentlj he 
settled in London, and became a ‘ scribbler 
in the newspapers.’ Entering the service 
of Bateh Gnffithe [q. v.l he translated for 
him Voltaire’s ' Henrio^,’ which appeared 
in the 'Britieh Ladies' Magazine.' Irobably 
Purdon had a share also in the 'Memoirs of 
M. de Voltaire,’ by Goldsmith, which accom- 
panied the poem. In 1769 he was comp^ed 
to publish an ^ology in the ' London Ghro- 
nii^ ’ for on abusive pamphlet, in the form 
of a letter to David Garrick, against Mossop 
and other Druiw Lane performers (Lows, 
Theat. lAt. pp. 140, 278). He fell dead in 
Snuthfield on 27 March 1767. Goldsmith’s 
epitaph on him, for the Wednesday Olub, has 
preserved his memory. 

[Grent. !^g. 1767, p. 192; Notes and Queries, 
4th eer. viii. 46S, 658 ; Porster's Life of Gold- 
smith, i. 25, 168, ii. 60 ; O’Donoghne's Posts of 
Ireland, 211 ; London Chronicle, 13, 14, 15 Oct, 
1769 ; Pnbl. Advertiser, 7 Peb. 1769.] B. 1. 0. 

PURDY, JOHN (1773-1843), hydio- 
giaphor, the son of a bookseller at Norwioh, 
was bom in 1773. He early turned his atten- 


tion to the study of naval charts and similar 
subjects. Before 1812 be succeeded De la 
Roohette as Iwdromapher to Messrs. Laurie 
& Whittle, of 68 Meet Street, London, and 
in that year published a ' Memoir, descriptive 
and erolanatoiy, to accompany the New 
Ohart of the Atlantic Ocean,* 4to. This work 
went through many editions, the fifteenth ap- 
pearing in 1894, emted by W. R. Kettle, 
F.R.G.S. Purdy does not seem to have taken 
part in hydrographic expeditions himself, and 
nis work consisted in writing works and con- 
structing charts based upon the reports of 
others; hut eventually he became theforemost 
authority of his time on hydrography. He 
was mainly instrumental in hrmgmg ' Ben- 
nall’s Ottirmit * before the notice of navigators, 
and in 1832 Rennell’s daughter. Lady Rodd, 
entrusted to Purdy the editing of Ms ‘Wind 
and Current Charts ’ [see BnimBLX, Jamiss]. 
He died on. 29 Jan. 1843. 

Alexander Gfoorge Eindlay [q. v.], who 
succeeded to his position as a leadmghydro- 
graphsr, edited and improved a large number 
of Purdy’s works. The more important of 
Purdy’s writings axe: 1. 'Tables of Posi- 
tions, or of the Latitudes and Lonritudea 
of Places,’ &c., 1816, 4to. 2. ‘ The Colum- 
bian Navigator,’ 1817, 8vo; other editions 
1823^, 2 vols., 1839, and 1847-8. 8. ‘Me- 
moir to accompany the General Ohart of the 
Northsm Ocean,’ 1820, 8vo, 4 ‘The New 
SailingDirectoryfortheEthiopic or Southern 
Atlantic Ocean,*^ 1837, 8vo ; Srd edit. Findlay, 
1844 Similar ‘ Sailing Directories,’ dealing 
with many other regions, were also published 
by Purdy. 6. 'The British American Navi- 
gator,’ 2nd edit. 1843, 8vo. 

A foirly complete list of Purdy’s maps 
and charts is given in the ' Catalogue of the 
Map Boom of the Boyal Geographical So- 
dety.’ The chief are ; achart of the Atlantic 
Ocean (1812) ; a ' map of Cahotia, compre- 
hending the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Oanada,’ &c. (1814] ; a map of the world on 
Mercator's Projection (1826); The Azores 
(1831) ; Jamaica (1884) ; the Viceroyslty of 
Canaw (1838); Nevnoundland 71844). 
Others published by Findlay, after i^dys 
death, inolnda the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
(1847^ ; St. George’s Channel (1860) ; the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal (1866). His 
nephew Isaac published a enact of the coasts 
of China in 1866. 


rWorks in Brit. Mus. lahr.; Cat. of Library 
and Map Boom of Boyal Geogr. Soc. ; Berievr 
of British Geogr. Work, 1789-1889, p. 190; 
Proa Boyal Geogr. Soo. xix. 381 ; Atheneeum, 
1875, i 657; Loirndes’s Bibl. Han.; AUihone's 
Diet, of English Lit. ; informatioD sup;riiod by 
Messrs. B. E. Lauiio, Minories,] A. B. P. 
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PUBEFOY, WILLIAM (1680 P-1669), 
regicide, born at Caldecote, Worwicksbire, 
about 1680, was eldest son of Francis Fure- 
toy (d, 1617), by liis wife Eleanor, daughter 
of John Basher ville of Oudworth, Somerset. 
He entered Grays Inn on 14 Aug. 1699, 
and subsequently travelled on the continent. 
While residing in 1611 at Geneva he medi- 
tated (so he asserted thirty-eight years later) 
the nun of the monarchy in England. 

_ In 1627-8 he was elected member of par- 
liament for Coventry. Purefoy was strongly 

? uritan, and, as sheriff of Warwickshire in 
631, dealt severely with disorderly charac- 
ters and alehouses. On 27 Oct. 1640 he 
was elected to the Long parliament for War- 
wick. From the first he took a decided stand 
against the king, and when (17 June 1642) 
Charles directed his commission of array for 
Warwickshire, ' such as Mr. Coomhes, Mr. 
Purefoy, and others of that strain’ were ex- 
pressly excepted. Purefoy straightway took 
up arms for the parliament. In August he 
was in command of a body of parliamentary 
troops in Warwick Castle. On 6 March 
164^3 he received a commission &om Essex 
to be colonel of a regiment of horse and 
dragoons raised in Warwick. 

In the same month he was engaged in the 
defence of Coventry, for which he advanced 
money._ In answer to a letter &om Purefoy 
complaining of the weakness of the forces 
there due to disbondings, and the lade of a 
< commander of experience,’ Essex nominated 
a committee to govern the forces of Coventry 
and Lichfield, consisting of Purefoy, Sir J ohn 
GUI, Sir Arthiu' Hasehigg^ and Sir W. 
Brereton, knt. During 1641 Purefoy, at the 
head of his regiment of horse, took part in 
many small operations in Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, and frequent disputes arose between 
him and the chief commander of the district, 
Basil FeUding, second earl of Denbigh [q. v.j 
Towards the end of 1644 and early in 1645 
he was often in London in attendance on 
the committee of both kingdoms at Derby 
House. In June 1644 Purefoy captured 
Compton House, which was hold during the 
rest of the war by his Mnaman, Major George 
Purefoy (Bhhslut, Siai, of Bembury, pp. 866, 
391). Onl8Julyl646 Purefoy wasnommated 
by ordinance of both houses to be one of the 
commissioners to reside with the army of 
< our brethren of Scotland now in this king- 
dom;’ the command of his regiment had pre- 
viouuy (14 May) been bestowed on Captain 
William Cnhnore. 

Purefoy was a member of the high court 
which tried the king and signed his death- 
warrant. He was one of the council of state 


from its establishment on 18 Feh iaSn 
until its cdssolutaon in 1663, audhad lnfl^ 
at Whitehall. On 7 Sept. 1660 he hadK 
to repam to his own county for settliiwft, 
mUitia of Warwickshire, and to exai^i.*! 
the circumstances of Charles H’s ilpni.y iiS 
as king at Coventry. On Charles’s defeatS 
Worcester he wos oppointed a 
to examine the prisoners. He was retumsd 
to Cromwell’s two parliaments in 1354 fc, 
Warwickshire ond Coventry ; in the m-nnn i 
parliament of 1664 and in that of 1866 k 
sat for Coventry. In J anuary 1666-8 he wm 
added to the oommittee for collections foi 
distressed protestonts in England 
Mist. Bemm, October 189^. On the axoit®. 
ment due to the rising of Sir George Booth 
in August 1669, ' old Colonel Purrfoy, Tho 
had one foot in the grave, was obluelto 
undertake ’ the command of the forceHu the 
county of Warwick in place of Oolond 
Fotherhy, who declined to act. Theian * he 
used such dlligeuoe and succeeded eo irell 
that he kept the city of Coventry end the 
adjacent country in the obedience of the 
parliament’ (Lttdlot^ Memoin, ed. Firth, ii. 
109). Purefoy diedin 1669. Hewasexempted 
from the act of indemnity at the Bestotstion 
ond his estates were consequently foifrited 
to the crown. 

A reply to Prynne’s ‘ Brief Memento to 
the present unparliamentary junto,’ entitled 
'Prynne agoinst Prynne,’ 1649, 4to, was at- 
tributed to Purefoy by Piynne. 

Purefoy monied J oone, daughter andhekeEs 
of Aleyn Penkeston of the city of York, 
and left issue. A daughter married Geon» 
Abbot (1603-1648) [q.v.] 

[Cal. State Papors, Dom. 1081-61, passim; 
UisU MSS. Comm. 4th Bop. p. 207, 5th &p. p, 
74, 6th Bop. pp. 69 d, 141, 9th Bep. ii, 391, k. 
271, 276, 10th Bop. vi. 110; Bari. MS. 1047,1 
40; Lords’ JournolBiV. 616, vii, 372; Commonii 
Journals, 1628, && ; OJfioial Beturns of Hem- 
bersof Parliament; Merrurius Bastioue, 1338; 
Dugdale's Warrrickshire, ii. 1097, and Viev of 
Troubles ; Warbuitou’s Prince Bupert, i 824, 
891-2; Nugent’s llampden, ii, 256; Fostofs 
Gray’s Inn Bogisteis.] W. A, S. 


PTOFOT, BOBERT (d. 16B7i), bishop of 
Hereford. [See WiitTON.] 

PURNELL, ROBERT (d. 1066),beptast 
elder and author, was probably a native of 
Bristol, where he was residing m 1663. He 
was in that year one of the chief founders of 
the first baptist church at Bristol, which 
subsequently became the Bxoadmead chmeh. 
The pastor, Thomas Ewins, and Purnell were 
baptised in Loudon by Henry Jesaey, and 
Purnell became a ruling elder of the congie- 
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gfttion. He died apparently in Novemlser 
1666. A son was a menil)er of the same 
chur(^» 

He wrote : 1. ‘ Good Tyddngs for Sinners/ 
1649, 4to. 2. ‘No Power but of 
Gk>d/ London, 1662, 2nd edit. 8. ‘ Englands 
Remonstrance, or a Word in the Ear to the 
scattered discontented Members of the late 

Porlisnisnt lihewisea Wordtothepresent 

A.Bsembly at Westminster and the Oouncall 
of State, '^leeS. 4. ‘ The Way to Heaven dis- 
covered/ Bristol, 1668 (in favour of the doc- 
trine of OTace and the true love of God). 
6, ‘The (Siur^ of Christ in Bristol reeover- 
i^ her Vail out of the Hands of Them that 
have smitten and wounded Her, and taken 
it away/ London, 1667 ; the first portion is 
signed by Purnell and five other members of 
thechurch (p. 2^. 6. ‘ A little Cabinet riobly 
stored with all Sorts of Heavenly Varieties/ 
London [19 Aug.], 1667. 7. ‘ The Way Step 
by Step to sound and saving Conversion/ 
London, 8 Aug. 1669. 

[Sroadmead Becords, Hansard Bnollys Soc. ; 
Fleer’s Rise and Progress of Dissent in Bristol, 
p. 13 ; Hollesrar's Shirts of the 'Whore discovered, 
1656, and The Cry of Blood, 1666 ; Pirmin’s 
SeriouB Question.] W. A. S. 

PURNELL, THOMAS (1834-1889), 
author, son of Hohert PurneU, was born in 
Tenhy, Pembrokeshire, in 1834. He matri- 
culated at Ttinity College, Dublin, in 1862 
(Esy.), hut afterwards came to London and 
embarked in journalism. In 1862 he was, on 
the recommendation of Sir Thomas Duifus 
Hardy, appointed assistant-secretary and li- 
htarian of the Arohseological Institute of 
GieatBritain and Ireland, and he retained the 
post until 1866. In 1870-1 he contributed to 
the Atheuseum, under the sigimture ‘ Q./ a 
series of dramatic criticisms vwch attracted 
notice by their inoisive style and the severity 
of their censures. Charles Beude and Tom 
Taylor publi^ed reriies. Of genially bohe- 
mian temperament, Purnell was popular in 
literary society, and founded a litUe club 
known os the ‘ Decemviri/ of which Messrs. 
A. 0. Swinburne, Whistler, K. B. Pranoillon, 
and Joseph Xnight were among the memhera 
He came to know Mozzini, to whom he intro- 
duced Swmhume and others. In 1871 he 
edited LamVs ‘ Correspondence and Works/ 
and organised the Charles Lamb centenary 
dinner. He died at Lloyd Square, Penton- 
ville, London, where his sister Kept house for 
him, on 17 Dec. 1889, after a long iUnesB. 

Fm'nell was the author of; 1. ‘Literature 
and its Professors ’ London, 1867jpost 8vo. 
•2. 'Dramatists of the Present Day’ (re- 
printed from the ‘ Atheumum ’}, by (4, Lon- 


don, 1871, post 8vo. 8. ‘To London and 
elsewhere,’ London, 1881, 12mo. 4. ‘The 
Lady DrusUla : a Psyoholoj^oal Bomance/ 
London, 1886, post 8vo. 6. ‘ Dust and Dia- 
monds : Essays, London, 1888, post 8vo. 

He also edited Dr. John Hercts ‘i^toria 
Quatuor Begum Anglice ' for the Bozbuxghe 
Club/ 1868, 4to. 

[Axohssological Journal, 1862-6 ; Athenesnm, 
21 Dec. 1889 ; Globe, 21 Deo. 1889 ; private in- 
formation.] £. I. C. 

PUBSGLOV^ BOBEBT, otberwise 
SrtiVBSTBB (1600 P-1679), bishop sufiragon of 
HuU, horn about 1600, is said to have been 
the son of Adam Pursglove of TidesweU, 
Derbyshire. His mother was a Bradshawe, 
probably of the family of Bradshawes of the 
Peak, to which the legidde belonged. By a 
maternal uncle, Willi^ Bradshawe, the boy 
was sent to St. Paul’s School, London ; pre- 
sumably that founded by Dean Oolet in 1609, 
and not the cathedral or choir school. He 
would thus he one of the earliest pupils of 
William Lily, the first head-master. AJfi«r 
remaining at St. Paul’s for nine years, he 
spent a short time in the neighbouring priory 
of St. Mary Oveiy, and then entered the 
newly founded college of Corpus Chiisti at 
Oxford. He resided fourteen years at Ox- 
ford, probably until 1632 or 1633._ Joining 
the great Augustinian priory of Guisborough, 
or Gisborne, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, ne 
rapidly rose to be its twenl^-fourtb (and 
lost) prior as early, apparently, as 1684. In 
the mUowing year the act, suggested by 
Oranmer, for appointment of bishops 
au&agan with Englm titles was passed; 
and in 16S8 Bichard Langr^ge ana Purs- 
giove ware prese nted by .^ronbishop Lee of 
York to Henry 'Vlil, who chose the latiier 
to 'be bishop suffiagan of Hull. The patent 
is dated 28 Dec. 1638 {Lmtdowne MS, 980. 
f. 127), and Puisglove was consecrated on 
29 Dec. (SnxBBS, jReffutnm). On 1 Oct. in 
the same year he had been collated to the 
prebend of Langtofb in the cathedral church 
of York. This stall he exohangedfotWjBtowe 
in the same church on 2 May 1641. 

In 1640 Pursglove snnendered to the 
kin^ the great nonse at Guisborough ot 
which he was prior. It was said that he 
had kept great state there, being served only 
gentlemen horn {Cotton MS,, ^oted in 
GBADfea CiMf&s andJUbej^a of TorksAire, 
p. 307). He received as pension 1661. 13s, 4d,, 
a sum representing about 2,0001. of ourmoney. 
He is also said to have persuaded other heauB 
of religious houses to surrender. 

In 1644 (26 Jane) he was mode provost 
of Jesus College, founded at Botherham by 
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Aiohliiahop Scott, and hold this office till 
the suppression of the college at the he- 
ginning of Edward Vi's reign. On 39 Jan, 
1650 he was installed orchdeaoon of Not- 
tingham, in succession to Or. Outhhert 
Marshall. 

His tenure of the bishoprio of Hull con- 
tinued under Holgate and Heath, the_ suc- 
cessors of ArchbiEffiop Lee, and the registers 
at York contain entries of numerous ordina- 
tions by him. But he was deprived of the 
office, os well as of his archdeaconry, in 1559 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 
!l^ivy council commisaioners under Eliza- 
beth represent him os ‘ stiff in p^istry and 
of estimation in the country.’ He had no 
successor as bishop suffiaganof Hull till the 
consecration of Archdeacon Blunt in April 
1891. 

In 1669, the year of his deprivation, Purs- 
glove obtained letters patent &om Elizabeth 
to found a grammar school at Tideawell, 
dedicated, like St. Paul’s, to the child Jesus. 
Some of his statutes contain provisions re- 
sembling those of Oolet, and a work of 
Erasmus is appointed as one of the text- 
books, In the ‘Eetum of Endowed Qrammar 
Soi^ols,’ 1866, the income of this school is 
stated to be 3061. On 6 June 1663 he also 
obtained letters patent to found a similar 
Bohool, bearing the same name, and also a 
hospital, or almshouse, at Ouisborougli. His 
deed of foundation, probably in ms own 
band, is dated 11 Aug. in that year. He 
placed both institutions under the visitoc 
torial power of the archbishop of York, 
proof, wparsntly, that he flnallv acquiesced 
in the Elizabethan settlement of religion. 

Tidoswell andportly'at Hunstw in ^e same 
county, from which ore dated a number of 
deeds of to his school and hospital at 
Guisborough (Siat, MSS. Oamm. 9lh Hep. 
App. pp. 3l8-9). He died on S May 1679, 
and lie was buried in Tideswell eburob, where 
a fine brass marks his resting-place, and bears 
a long biographical inscription in doggerel 
verse. 

[Wood's Athenss Qi confused account) ; Lans- 
downs MS. 980, f. 127 ; Ord’s Oloveland, 18d6, 
pp. 189 s^q.; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 8th Bop. App, 
pp. 318-9; Le Bsvo’s Baati; TiokeU's llistory 
or Hull, p. 167 ; Pursglova, by B. W. Oorloss, 
Hull, 1878; Sent. Mag. 1794, ii. 1101; Botes 
and Queries, let ser. vii. 186, 6tb ser. v. 11, 12, 
8th Ben. X. 210; Ohuxch Times, 28 July and 
4 Aug. 1882 (oontaining twoveluablo letters&om 
J. B. Lunn) ; letter in Morning Poet, 8 April 
1891 ; information from B. 0. Seaton, esq., and 
fvum the Rev. Oauon Andrew, vicar of Tides- 
well.J J. H. L. 


PHBiTON, WILLIAM (17844^ 
stenographer, born in 1784, was the eatS 
known teacher, and in all probability th^ 
venter, of one of the seven systems of ste^ 
graphy now practised by professional shm 
hand writers in the houses of parliament aiS 
the supreme court of judicature. He kent 
sehool at Pleasant Bow, Pentonville, andohlJ 
taught shorthand to some favourite punils 
The earliest professional exponent of tlie 
system was Thomas Oxford, who learnt h 
Purton in 1819, and it was subaeqnentlv 
improved by him and Mr. Hodges. Puitoi 
died in London about Obristmos 182S end 
wos buried at Elim (baptist) Ohapel, Blatter 
Lane, Holbom. 

Purton did not print his system, but it wee 

used by some of the most expert praetiti^ 
of the stonographic oi't. It is sometimss callid 


Bichordaou’s system ; sometimes Oounsell'a 
It was not till 1887, when Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright printed a pamphlet ontbe 

subj ect, that the origin of this angular, ' longli- 

hewu, and unfinished ’ system was traced to 
Purton. The alphabet, with the ' arbitraiiee ' 
was not published till the following jeir 
when Mr. John George Hedges app^mded 
it to his work entitled ‘ Some Irish Botes 
1848-1848, and other Work wilk the Purton 
System of Shorthand, as practised since 
London, 1888, 8vo. ’ 


[Wright’s Purton System of Shorthand, hou- 
don, 1887 ; Shorthand and Typewriting, No- 
vember 1896.] X. 0. 


PHEVEE, ANTHONY (1702-1777), 
translator of the biblo, born in 1703, was 
son of a farmer at Hurstboume, neat Wit- 
eburob, Hampshire. He showed much pro- 
mise as a pupil at the village school; a^, 
while serving os apprentioe to a shoemaker, 
who was also a farmer, fell to studying He- 
brew, after reading the ‘ Buaticua ad Acar 
demicos’ of SamumEisher [q-v.] At twenty 
years of age he opened a school, but gave it 
up after three or mux years to come to Lm- 
don, where he published his ‘ Youth’s De- 
light,’ 1737, continued his study of Hebrew, 
and became a quoker. About 17SS be began 
translating the Old Testament, an undertak- 
ing which occupied him at intervals for the 
rest of his life. Ho preached to quakete' 
meetings in London, Essex, and elsewhere; 
but about 1739 he married Baobell Ootteiel, 
mistress of a girls’ boarding-sebool at ^en- 
ebay, Gloucestershire, and, moving thither, 
recommenced teaching. In 1768 he returned 
to Hampshire, and died at Andover in Jok 
1777, being buried in the Erieuds’ buriel- 
ground there. 

About 1743, when Purver had completed 
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his rendering of the hook of Esther, the 
Song of Solomon, and some of the minor 
pro&ets, he induced the Bristol printer, 
YeSx Eoiley, to issue his translation, en- 
titled ‘Opus in Sacra Bihlia elahoratum,’ 
in parts. Dr. John Fothergill [q. v.] recom- 
mended the venture in an advertisement in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1746, but 
it met -with insufficient support, and only a 
few numbers appeared. In 1763 Purver had 
completed the translation of all the hooks of 
both the Old and New Testament. Eothergill 
gave him l,000f. for the copyright, andpub- 
Bshed at his own expense 'A New end Literal 
Translation of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament; with Notes critical and 
explanatory. Bv Anthony Purver,’ in 
3 vols., London, lolio, 1764. 

Purver claimed to execute histrandation, 
which was known as the ‘ quokers’ bible,’ 
under divine instruction. On arriving at a 
difficult passage, he would shut himself up 
for two or ttu^ days and nights, waiting for 
inspiration. He accepted the theory of the 
divme inspiration of the scriptures in its most 
literal form. Alexander Geddes [q. v.], the 
rationalist, condemned his work as a ‘ crude, 
incondite, and unshapely p^e, without order, 
symmetry, or taste;’ but Southey and other 
critics have preferred several of his render- 
ings to those of the authorised version, and 
have commended his chronology, tables, and 
notes. Porver's only other publication, be- 
sides a popular broadmde entitled ' Oounsel 
to Eriondff Ohildren’ (6th edit. 1786), wos a 
‘Poem to the Praise oi God,’ 1748, large fob 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxr. 386 ; Nichole's 
Lit. Anecd. ix. 739; Friends' Magazine, Fe- 
bmaiy 1881, ii. 49; Notes and Queries, 2iid 
aer, iii. 108, 166; Southey’s Omniana, p. 67; 
Orme^B Bibl. Biblica, p. 864 ; Cotton’s Editaons 
of the Bible in Englieh, up. 96, 207, 938, 269, 
273; Memoirs of F, J. Post, p. 409; Wood- 
ward’s Hist, of Hampshire, iii. 286 ». ; Smith’s 
Catelogne of Friends' Books, ii. 437 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1817, i. 610 ; Hartley Coleridge’s Biogra- 
pbia Borealis, p. 717 art. ‘FothergiU Crutt- 
well’s Preface to Bishop Wilson’s Annotated 
Bible, 1785; Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, x. 
667.] C. F. S. 

PUEVES, JAMES (1734-1796), Scot- 
tish sectary, was hom at Blaokadder, near 
Edington (he writes it ‘Identown’), Ber- 
wickshire, on 23 Sept. 1734. His father, a 
shepherd, died in 1764. On 1 Dec. 1766 he 
was admitted to membership in a reli^uB 
society at Ohimside, Berwickshire. This 
was one of serveral ‘ fellowship societies ’ 
formed by James Eraser (1689-1699) [q.v.] 
Thw bad joined the ‘reformed jresbj^ery’’ 
in 1743, hut separated from it in 1768, as 


Purves 

holders of the doctrine that onr Lord made 
atonement for all manWid ; and were with- 
out a stated ministry [see Mao mtt.t. aw, 
JoEtr], Purves in 1766 bound himself ap- 
prentice to his xmcle, a wright in Dunse, 
Berwickshire. He read Isaac 'Watts's ‘ Dis- 
sertation on the Logos,’ 1726, and adopted 
the doctrine of thepre-existence of thehuman 
soul of Christ. In 1763 the Berwickshire 
societies sent him as their commissioner to 
Oolersine, co. Derry, to consult with a branch 
of the Irish secession church holding simi- 
lar doctrines. A minute expressing concur- 
rence of doctriue was s^ed at Goi^aine by 
John Hopkins, Samuel land, aud Purves. 
La 1769 the Berwickshire societies, who were 
declining in numbers, resolved to qualify 
one of their memhets as a public j^aoher. 
Three candidates delivered trial mscourses 
on 8 June 1769; one of these withdrew from 
membership : of the remsining tw(^ Purves 
was selected by lot (37 July), and sent to 
Glasgow College. Here, though his previous 
education had been slight, he managed to 
gain someLatin, and enough Greek and He- 
brew to read the scriptures in the orminals, 
a great point with his friends, who looked 
to this as a means of settling their doctrinal 
views. In 1771 a statement of principles 
drawn up by Purves was adopted by the 
societies. Its theology was high Arian. hut 
its distinctive position was the duty of free 
inquiry iuto the scriptures, unbiassed by 
creed. This document led to a controversy 
with ministers of the ‘lefomed wesbyt^.’ 

In 1776 several members of the Berwick- 
shire societies, headed Alexander Eorton 
or Fortune, migrated to Edinburgh and es- 
tablished a rehgiouB society, callmg them- 
selves ‘ successors of the remnant who testi- 
ded againBt the revolution constitution.’ 
Purves joined them on their invitation ; he 
supported himseU by teaching a school ; on 
16Not. 1776 he was elected pastor. The 
site of his school at ‘Broughton, near Edin- 
burgh,’ where also worship was conducted, 
is now occupied by St. Paul’s episcop^ 
chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. In 1^7 
he removed his residenceto Wnght’s Houses, 
Bruntsfield Links, Edinbu^h. He became 
intimate with Thomas FysEe Palmer [q. v.] 
in 1786, and shared his political a^irations, 
but controverted his theoto_gical positions. In 
1792 the worship of the society, in the Barbers’ 
Edinburgh, was made public, the name 
' nniversaliat cussenters’ was adopted, and 
a deedaration of Opinions was issued. From 
1793 the reading of scripture lessons was 
made a part of the public services, a prac- 
tice not then common in Scotland ; menmeis 
were at the same time encouraged to deliver 
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public exhortatiouB, preliminary to tbe 
miniater’a diacourae. Furyea waa not an at- 
tractive preaclier, and hia congregationa 'were 
very amaU; but he preached thrke every 
Sunday, and advocated hia viewa with con- 
aideralw ability through the preaa. His 
earlier tracts were printed ttith hia own 
hand, and he even cost the Hebrew type for 
them. He advocated in 1790 the doctrine 
of the pre-exiatence of souls, and was a strong 
believer in the millennium and its near ap- 

E roach. His last work, finished just before 
is death, was a criticism of deism, in reply 
to Peine. For many years he suffered 
severely fin)m asthma. Zealous in support 
of hia convictions, he won the respect or 
ponents; nothing ruffied the cheerful calm 
of his temper, in the autumn of 1704 he 
ceased to preach. He died on 1 Feb. 1706 
(manuscript records ; Holland says 16 Feb.), 
and was buried in the Oolton cemetery. 
His grave was in a portion of the cemetery 
removed in the construction of Eegent 
Hoad. He married, first, laobel Blair, by 
whom he had a daughter FUzabeth (1766- 
1889), married to Hamilton Dunn; secondly, 
Sarah Brown, by whom he had a daughter 
Margaret, married to John Orichton ; and, 
thii&y, Lilias Scott, b^ whomhe had a daugh- 
ter Mary, who married, in 1801, William 
Paul, and settled in Boston, Massachusetts. 
His 'widow kept a bookseller^s shop in St. Pa- 
trick’s Square, Hdinbur;^, and 8ubse(]^uently 
removed to America. His congregation waa 
without a minister till the appomtment (No- 
vember 181^ of Thomas Southwood Smith, 
M.D. [q. v.T; it now meets in St. Mark’s 
Ohapelj CosQe Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Purves published: 1. 'A Short Abstract of 
the Principles ... of the United Societies 
in Scotland. ... By the said Societies,’ &c., 
no place or printer 1771, 12mo. 2. ‘An In- 
quiry into uie Institution and End of Civil 
Government,’ &c., no place or printer, 1776, 
12mo. 3. ‘ Observations on Prophetic Time 
and Similitudes,’ &c., Edinburgh, pt. i. 1777, 
16mo ; pt. ii. no place, 1778, IGmo. 4. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of . . . thd in- 
formed Presbytery,’ & 0 y Edinburgh, 1778, 
8vo : this includes ‘ A Short Letter to Mr. 
Fairly ’ (24 April 1772), ‘ An Extract from 
a Letter to Mr. Thorbum’ (July 1777), and 
‘A Oopy of the Letter sent to Mr. John 
M'Millan’ (24 Oct. 1777, by Alexander For- 
lon), 6. ‘ The Original Text and a Trans- 
lation of the Forty-sixth Psalm, -with Anno- 
tations,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1779, i6mo. 6. ‘A 
Hebrew Grammar without Points,’ &o., Edin- 
burgh, 1779, 16mo (meanly printed, but a 
superior piece of work, and shows teaching 
power). 7. ‘An Essay toward a . . . Trans- 


lation of some 1 

&c., Edinburg'ii, 1780, 'l6mo"(anra"?’S! 
numbers issued). 8. ‘An Humble Attend 
tomyestigate . . . the Scripture DootrmS 

cemmg the Father, the Son, and the 
SpiriV &c., 2nd edit. Edinburgh and 
lf84,12mo. 9. ‘Eight Letters betwS^S 
Buchnnites and a Teacher near Edinhui.,* r 
&c., Edinburgh, 1786^ 8vo. 10. 'A Sehemfrf 
the Lives of the Patriarchs, 1786 (not^; 

11. ‘ Concise Catechism with Soriptura An 
swers,’ Edinburgh, 1787, 12 im (enmi 

12. ‘An Humble Enquiry into Faith aid 
Regeneration,’ «5C., EdinbiMh, 1788, 12ao 
18. ‘ A Dissertation on the Seals, the Truml 
pets, and the Viols ... in the Book of He! 
velation,’&o., Edinburgh, 1788. 16mo. Um 
L etter to Mr. John Dick,’ &o,, Berwick 17gg 
16mo (anon. ; criticises a sermon by John 
Dick. D.D. [a. v.], on the case of Willies 
M‘G!|ll,D.D':Tq. v.]J 16. ‘ ObservationT^ 
tnd viaions of the Apoatle John/ Edin- 
bnigh, voL i. 1789, 16mo (maps) : W « 
1793, lemo (plans). 16. ' Some T 


on Soomian Arguments/ &o.. Edinh 
1700. ISinft. 17. * A An 


1790, 12mo. 17, ‘ A Treatise on OLtil Go- 
vernment,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1791, Enu) 
(quite distinct from No. 2, and dealing mth 
the politics of the doy in a spirit ofattoM 
sympathy with the Frenchrevolution; 
the ■writer’e name is given on the title-page in 
the disgmsed form ‘ Seirrup Semaj ’). 18, ‘A 
Declaration of the Religious Opinions of the 
Universolist Dissonters,’ Edinburgh, 1792 
12mo. 19. ‘ A ShortRepresentatmnofBe! 



(the secondparb wos neverwritten). 21. ‘An 
Enquiry concerning . . . Sacrifices . . , added, 
A Letter to T. F. Palmer, B.D,, on the State 
of the Dead,’ &o., Edinburgh^ 1797, lino, 
Interspersed among his 'writings are some 
religious poems and hymns, of no ” — 
merit. 


[Monthly Repository, 1812, pp, 318 sej. 
(oommunicAtion by B. W., i.e. Bichard Wtight); 
Memoir (portly autobiographical) by T, O.E. 
(i. 0 . Thomas Orompton Holland) in Moiit% 
Repository, 1820, pp. 77 soq.; Nonsabscritet, 
February 1862, pp. 17 seq, (article by B, S h., 
i.e. Bobort Blackley Drummond) ; Extracts ftom 
manusoript records of St. Mark’s, Edinburgh, 
per the Bev. B. B. Drummond; informotion 
from Hamilton Dunn, esq., Liverpool.) A. 8. 

PURVEY, JOHN (1868 P-1428 P), the 
reviser of the Wiclifite translation of the 
bible, is described in the ‘ letters demiseoty’ 
of John Bokyngham [q.v.], bishop of Lincoln, 
18Morchl877,aaof ‘Lathehuiy.’ Lathbuiy 
is a village about one mile noitii of Newport 
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Pni piflU, ftTiont five miles south of Olney. His 
j ^fl wonld seem to teof French origin. From 
the date of his ordination we maj conclude 
he was hom in or a little before 1864, and, 
^mhis association with Widif, that ho was 
educated at Oxford. For some time before 
V^iclit’s death, 1384, Purvey was intimately 
associated with him at Lutterworth, and ie- 
came one of 'Wiclif’s most devoted disciples, 
winning the honour of a place hesideNicholas 
of Hereford [qi. v.] and John Aston or Ash- 
ton [q. V.] 

It was doubtless during Purvey’s Lutter- 
worth residence that what was certainly the 
greatworkof bis life was conceived, andpartly 
at least executed, vie. the revision of the trans- 
lation of the hible, which had already been 
completed by his master and by Hereford in 
1380. This 1380 translation is in a language 
hardly to be called English. It is a verbatim 
rendering of the Vulgate, with_ little or no 
coosideration for the idiomatic differences be- 
tween the Latin and the English tongues, 
l^dif’s own part offends less m this respect 
tWBereford/s; but the work of each needed 
anglicising or englishing; and this was the 
improvement Purvey set mmself to carry out, 
ptAably with Wiclif 's concurrenoe if not at 
his suggestion, and with the assistance of 
other swolars. In the ‘ Qeneral Prologue,’ 
which was certainly composed by Purvey, 
there is an excellent account of his new and 
famous version. Itwasnotmerelyarevisionof 
the older copy, but suhstantislly a new work 
based upon it. ' A simple creature,’ Purvey 
writes, 'hath translated the Bible out of Latin 
into English. First, this simple creature hod 
much travail, with diversfeUowe and helpers, 
to gather many old Bibles and other doctors 
and common fosses, and to make one Latin 
Bible some deal true ; and then to study it 
anew, the text with the gloss and other 
doctors os he might get, and specially Lire 
[de Lyral on the Old Testament, that helped 
full much in this work ; the third time to 
counsel with old grammailans and old 
divines of hard woriM and hard sentences, 
how l^ey might he best understood'ond trans- 
lated ; the fourth time to translate as he 
could to the sentence, and to have many 
good fellows and cunning at the correcting 
of the translation.’ 

He was probably in the midst of this noble 
undertakiug when Wiclif died in 1384. From 
Lutterwortm Purvey than seems to have gone 
to Bristol, a city well known for its sympa- 
thies with the newteligioua movement, where 
probably, in 1888, his version of the hible was 
completed. There, too, and in other parts of 
the country, he served as one of that body of 
poor preachers which Wiclif hod organised. 


He was soon a marked man. InAi^stIS87 
he wu forbidden by the bithop of Worcester 
to ‘itinerate’ in his diocese; and in the 
two following y^s his books were placed 
among those which the bishops of Worces- 
ter, Salisbury, and Hereford were authorised 
to seize. In 1890 he was himself imprisoned; 
hut even in prison he continued Ms course 
as a faithful Wicliflte, writing a commentary 
on the Apocalypse, foimded on notes of cer- 
tain lectures of Wiclif, probably heard in his 
undergraduate days. Besides this and the 
Bible vereion, other works 6om his hands 
were: ‘Ecclesiie Regimen,’ an indictment of 
the corruptions of the church, and ‘De Oom- 
pendiis Scriptuiaium, Patemarum Doctiina- 
xumet Oanonum,’ From the former of these 
one Richard Lavenham or Lavy ngham [q. v.l 
in 1896 collected ‘the heresies and errors of 
the Rev. [Domini] John Purvey, priest.’ 

How long Purvey lay in prison we do not 
know; hut m 1400^1 he was brought before 
convocation ; and, unable to face a death by 
burning, such as the brutal bigotry oS hrs 
persecutors had just inflicted on William 
Sawtrey [q. v.l, he submitted to the humi- 
liation of ‘ confessing and revoking’ his aber- 
rations &om the regnant orthodoxy (see 
his ‘ Oonfessio et Revocatio ’ in JfaseicuU 
Ztsaniortm), For a time Purvey remained 
at peace with his enemies. They were, no 
doubt, anxious to attach to their side one so 
capable and so energetic. In August 1401 
he was inducted to the vicarage of West 
Hythe, Kent. But, like others of his party 
who had been eimilarly terrorised, he was ill 
at ease in his new position. In October 1403 
he resigned his living. During the next mgh- 
teen years he douhtless preached where he 
coidd. According to Wuden, he held the 
tenet ‘Omnes sacerdotes teneri ad predi- 
candum sub pena peccati.’ In 1421 he woe 
imprisoned 1^ Archbishop Chicheley. There 
is reason to believe he was livi^ in 1427, or 
later. According to Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden, some handwriting of his appears on 
a manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
taining a memorial to Oar diuM Beaufort, and 
Henry Beaufort was not raised to the caxdi- 
nalate till 1427. 

[The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Yet- 
sions made from the Lafiu Vulgate by John 
Wycliflb and bis Followers, ed. ForsbBll and 
Madden, 4 vols., 1860 ; LecUer’s Jobu 'WycliS'e 
and bis English Precursors, tiansL and ed. by 
Professor Lonmer, new ed. 1834; Fasciculi 
Zizaniomm, &c., ed, Shirley (Bolls Ser,), 1868 j 
Better of Walden'sEoetrinaleAntiquitatumFidei 
Ecdesiee Oatholicce, vols. i. and ii. of the 1767 
Venice edit.; Knighton’s Ohronica, bk. r. apud 
Twjsden's Hist, Angl. Scriptoies x.] J. W. H. 
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PUSELBY, DANIEL (1814-1882), 
authoi undav tlie ^udonym. of Fka.kE 
Pobtub, son of Henry Puseley, maltster, was 
bom at Bideford, DeTonsbire, on 9 Feb. 
1814, and was educated at the grammof 
school in that town. At an early age he 
obtained a clerkship in a London mercantile 
house, and was afterwards a commercial 
traveller. In 1844 he bocome a hosier and 
silk merchant in Gutter Lone, city of London. 

He was known as a public speaker on po- 
litioal and literary sn^ects, and as a remark- 
ably good jpublio reader. In 1864 he went 
to Australia for his health, and after his re- 
turn published ‘The Bias and Progress of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By 
an Englishman,’ 1867 ; the fourth edition, in 
1868, bore his own name. He returned to 
Australia in 1867. Settling again in England, 
he devoted himself to literature and to philan- 
thropic undertakings. In 1868 he gave a ban- 
quet, the first of its Mnd, to six. hundred 
ragged-school chUdreu, at St. James’s Hall, 
London. In later life he was impoverished 
by the loaaofhis savings in Ibreignatocks. Ha 
died at 21 Bochester Bond, Oamden Town, 
London, on 18 Jan. 1882, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He married, on 27 July 
18&, Mary Anno, daughter of John Darling- 
ton, builder, London, by whom he hod four 
sons: Herbert John, who edited a news- 
paper at Melbourne, Australia; Berkeley 
Edward, who was a newsptmer correspondent 
in Cyprus, Egypt, and A%hanislan; Percy 
Daniel ; and Sydney George. 

Pusele/s chief publications, other than 
those noticed, wore : 1. ‘ Harry Mustifer, or 
a few years on the Bond; MisceUaneous 
Poems,’ anon., 1847. 2. ‘TheSatardayEoily 
Closing Movement. By a Warehouseman,’ 
1864. 3. ‘ The Oommeroiol Companion for 
the Dnitod Kingdom : a Becord of eminent 
Commercial Houses and Men of the Day,’ 
1868 ; 8rd edit. 1860. 4. ‘Five Dramas,’ 
1860. 6. ‘Dependence or Independence; ox 
Mental Culture on the part or the Poor as 
the means of Social and Moral Elevation,’ 
1876. 6. ‘New Plays by an Old Author,’ 
1876. The preface is signed ‘ An English- 
man.’ 

Under the name of Fronk Foster he 
wrote : 7. ‘Number Onej or the Way of the 
World. A Colonial Dmectory, including 
Sydney, Melbourne, and New Zealand,’ voL 
i. 1862. No more published in this form; 
6th edit. 1866, 3 vole. 8. ‘ The Age we 
Live in, or Doinge of the Day,’ 1863 ; with 
a portrait of the author. 9. ‘A Journey 
of Life in Long and Short Stages,’ 1800. 
10. ‘ An Old Acquaintance,’ 1866. 11. ‘ The 
Belgian Yolunteors’ Yisit to England in 


1867, with a Summary of the BdriJirR' 

oeptionofEnghBhYolunt6er8,'18e7 12 ift 

Premier, or Love and Duty,’ 1867 18 it?’ 

TouriBt’BAasiBtant.aPopularGuidsto'W.* 

iTiff 'Plni*A« iTi 17.Tirr1aTii1 Txr.i 


with the Answer,’ 1869. 16. ‘ Faith "S,” 
and Charity. By an Old Author.’ 1888. 
edit. 1870. 16. ‘ All Bound the Wd „ 
what’s the Object P ’ 1876, 3 vols. ’ * 

[Academy, 28 Jan. 1882, p. 03; 

28 Jau. 1882, p. 127; information 
Daniel Pnstioy.] g_ j 

PUSEY, EDWABD BOUYEEEEngoo, 
1882), regius profoesor of Hebrew at Or- 
ford and canon of Ohriat Qhuroh, was 
eon of Philm Pusey (youngest son of Jacob 
Bouverie, fist viscount Folkestone), who 
adopted the surname of Pusey wW he eac- 
oeeded in 1789 to the estates of the ddJiiBey 
family at Pusey, a small village in Betkah® 
His elder brother, Philip Pusey, ia ni'h.f d 
separately. Edward was horn at Paaey oa 
22 Ang. 1800. He received his earheattAcli. 
ing at a preparatory school at Mitcham io 
Surrey, kept by the Eev. Eiohard l^berta 
thence, in 1812, he passed to Eton, and, aits 
i^endiim two yoare under the tuition of Di 
Edward Maltby [q. v.] (afterwards bishop 
of Durham), be matriculated at Oxford oa a 
member of Christ Church in 1819. Eda name 
appears in the first class of the dlaasieal 
honoure list in 1822, and in the foUoviiig 
year he gained; after open oompatition, a 
fellowship at Oriel College. This was at tho 
time one of the most coveted diatinotioiisia 
the university. Inl824hewontheuiiiTeKitp 
Latin-essay prize with on essay on the 'Com- 
mrison between the Colonies of Greece end 
Borne.’ 

Pusey graduated B.A. in 1822 and ML 
in 1826. The intervening years detennined 
the whole drift of Ms after-life. At Ond 
be was brought into contact and intimaoy 
with hie brolmer^fellows Keble and Newman 
while Dr. Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) [q. vj 
xeriuB professor of divinity, also exertedgrat 
infiuence on him. Lloyd was deeply im- 
pressed with the dangers that would beset 
the introduction into England of the bllili- 
oal criticism and exegesis at that time cid- 
rent in Germany: and he strongly urged 
upon Pusey the advisability of apoloi^ 
residence at several of the German UJliTe^ 
eities so as to ocqmre familiarity wifh the 
language and the^gical Eterature of that 
country. Consequentiy Pusey spent the 
greater part of two years, from 182B to 
1827, at Gottingen (where he formed a&iend- 
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ship with Bunsen), Berlin, and Bonn. He 
i,ta^d at first under Bichhorn and Sohleier- 
macher, and eiyoyed the friendship of Tho- 
lack and Neander. It was not long hefore 
he faUj appreciated the necessity for a careful 
pieparation to resist the attack that was 
tbrwtened upon revealed religion. He knew 
enough of the condition of theology in Bn^ 
land to see how entirely unprepared Bngli^ 
churchmen were to handle such questions. 
To coruplete his equipment as a champion of 
orthodosy, he turned to the study of OTienial 
languages, placing himself under the inetruo- 
tion-^cst of Hosegorten, the profrsaor of 
theology at Oiai&w^d, and then of PrOTtag, 
the professor of oriental languages at Bonn. 
His devotion to Syriac and Arabic studies 
aetionsly affected his health, hut he was able 
to finish his work, and returned to England 
in June 18S7. Very eoon after his return 
he published hie first hook, ‘An Historical 
Enqmry into the Probable Causes of the na- 
tionalist Character latdy predominant in the 
Geology of Germany.' It was an answer to 
a course of lectures which had been delivered 
beftre the nnivei-sity of Cambridge by Hugh 
James Bose [q. v.] on the same subject. Bose 
had'endeavouredto trace German rationalism 
almost exclusively to the absence of that con- 
trol which is provided in the church of Eng- 
land ly formularies of faith and devotion and 
by its episcimal form of government. The 
natural concuision from Bose’s argument was 
that the EngUsh church, posBeesing as it did 
such safeguards, need not fear the rationaliam 
into whiw the German proteatont bodies hod 
lapsed from want of them. Pusey was con- 
vinced that there was every reason for such 
a fear. He saw in German rationalism the 
outcome of ' dead orthodoxiam/ of a merely 
formsl correctness of belief without any corre- 
ffiouding spiritual vitality. The church of 
l^glond seemed to him to betray similaT 
symptoms. Theoimof his book was to trace 
mstoricslly the working ofthis'orthodoxism’ 
in the decadence of the religiouB life of Ger- 
man protestants. Many or his expressions, 
and his evident sympathies with the German 
pietists, caused the book to be widely mis- 
nnderstood in England. Its writer was sup- 
posed to bave syn^atbies not merely with 
pietism, hut also with talionalisni, if not to 
m himself a rationalist. He defended him - 
eelf from these charges at great length, and in 
guarded language,' m a ' Second !nrt ; ’ but, 
although he always maintained that he had 
not at any time, in any sense whatever, held 
rationoUstio views, the charges reappeared 
from time to time through his life. In later 
years he was greatly dissatisfied with this 
Ikst hook and its sequeL He never reprinted 
von. xTi. 
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them, and in a wUl which he drew up a few 
years before his death ha forbade any one to 
do so. 

On 1 June 1828 he was ordained deacon, and 
mthe following November he was appointed 
by tbe prime minister, theBuke of W elnugton, 
to tbe choir of the re^us profeeeor of Hebrew 
in Oxford: to this office was attached a ca- 
nonry at Christ Church, Oxford, the accept- 
ance of which necessitated Posey's ordination 
to the priesthood. His position as professor 
was thus at once academical and ecclesias- 
tioal; hie duties, as he understood them, were 
therefore at least as much thedogieal as lin- 
guistic. But from the ftrst he set himself a 
hi^ standard of duly as r^rde the teaching 
of Hebrew m the nmveraity. The univeirity 
statutes contemplated only one lecture twice 
a week; butfromthefirBt,with the assistance 
of a qualified deputy, provided three 
sets of lectures, each three tunes a week. In 
these lectures he treated the study of Hebrew 
as a religious subject, and deemed it unad- 
visable to confuse the minds of his young 
heaxeiB with what he called the dryness ox 
the ' lower criticism,’ or with the precarious 
assertions of the ‘ higher.’ He aimed at im- 
porting a full idiomatic knowledge of tbe 
lang^uage, so tbat the student mi^t ‘ enter 
more f^|y into the simple meaning of God’s 
word.’ He sometimes addressed large classes 
on general subjecta, like inspiration or pro- 
^ecy, but always preferred to give what he 
called ‘ solid instruction* in the Meper mean- 
ing of scripture to a small dasB of men of 
fairly equal proficiency. Jntheearljyearsof 
his promasorsh^ the attendanceathia bscturea 
was large ; it was chiefly made up of graduates 
preporingfor ordination. In lateryears, owing 
to the establishment of theological colleges, 
the opening of feUowshipB to laymen, and 
other causes, far fewer students prepared in 
Oxford for ordinatiom and the demand for 
instruction such as Pusey desired to give 
diminished. In 1882, in conjunction with 
his brother Philm and his friend Hr. EUer- 
ton, he founded the three Pusey and Efierton 
Hebrew scbolaishipe. 

Pusey inherited, as a legacy of duty from 
his predecessor, Br. Alexander NicoU [q. v.], 
the Uborious task of com^etiiw tbe cata- 
logue of Arabic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Lmroiy. To this he devoted nearly six years. 
When completed it proved a monument of 
patient learning. The only lectures that he 
pubfished in direct connection with the He- 
brew chair were on the book of Boniel (Lec- 
tures on Baniel the Prophet, Oxford, 8vo, 
1864). His ‘Minor Prophets, with a Oom- 
mentary, Explanatory and Practical, and In- 
trodnotion to the Several Books,’ which ap- 

XX 
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peared in sixpDTts between 1860andl877,wa8 joritjr of her members ’ (Tracisfor the 
not addressed to Uebrew students. It was yol. i., advertisement). Keble and oft**' 
port of a Bcbemo for a popular commentary mined him at once. A.t the end of the r 
on the whole Bible, of which Pusey alone Pusey began to work with them, but it ^ 
completed his share. nearly two years before he had health S 

Great as was Pusey’s oriental learning and leisure to throw aU his energy into ft! 
widely exerted as was his influence in pre- movement. ^ ® 

venting the adoption in England of immature Pussy’s adhesion to the Oxford moTemeti 
critical theories, the main work of his career lent it great weight. His learning, academi* 
was in connection with that great revival col and social position, high character and 
of churdi life whidi began between 18S0 open-hearted charity had already made him 
and 1840. w^ known. ‘ He was able,’ as Netjnum 

Pusey was in his early years a liberal in said, ‘ to give a name, a power, and a a*, 
politics. He advocated Peel’s re-election for sonality to what was without him a ^ 
the university in 1820, after his adoption of of mob.’ Popular report soon gave him a 
Homan catholic emancipation, and spoke of prominence beyond that which was due to 

theTest Actsas ‘disgraceful laws.’ Butthe his actual share in the early stages of the work 

overwhelming triumph of poUtioal liberal iam He was ranked with Newman as lie priiue 
in 1882 seemed to him to threaten the mover, and the whole revival was called in- 
church of England with change or mutilo- diflhrently ‘ Pusoyism ’ or ‘ Newmank’ He 

tion, and, like others of her firmest adhe- soon altered tho character of the ‘Tracts ’horn 

rents, he grew alarmed. His first attempt stirring appeals to soM doctrinal treatises 
fo assist in repelling the attacks of lihcim- His own most important contrihutione to 
ism on the (iturch appeared in the form of them were those on baptism and on the holy 
a rej^y to some proposals for the reform of eucharist. The former, entitled ‘ Scriptnnd 
the English cathedral system, which were Views of Holy Baptism,’ was published iu 
recommended in 1832 by Lord Henley, tho throe parts ^os. 67, 68, and 69 of the 
Bon-in-law of Sir Eohert Peel. In his ‘ Re- ‘ Tracts ’) in Augusl-Octoher 183B. In these 
marks on the Prospective and Post Benefits Pusey maintained that regeneration is con- 
of Oathedrel Institutions ’ (1833), Pueey de- nected with bimtism both in scripture and in 
fended the existing system as having sup^ied the writings of the early church. A second 
some of the clergy with those opportunities edition of the first of the three traots ap- 
for study which 'had produced, md would poared in 1839; in it the argument wss 
produce again, the chief works in English entirely confined to scripture, but was ex* 
theology, and the eouudest eohemos of weo- pandeafromforty-nmetofourhimdiedpiiges, 
logical teaching. At the same time he sug^ Pusey never bad leisure to restate the sigit 
gested a few Pangea in the pidnciples on ment from the fathers. Ilis ‘Tracts ’on w 
which appointments were made to the chap- holy eucharist appeared in 1806. Their pii* 
ters. Some of these have since been inde- mory object was to recall the attenfion of 
pendently adopted. But Pusey came to see churchmen to tho almost forgol ten sacrificid 
that the times called for a more thorough aspect of the eucharist, as it was held hythe 
defence of the church. To meet the prevail- early church and conetontly asserted in the 
ing ignorance there was need of a full state- writings ofthe best Anglican divines. Atthe 
ment of the points in which the church of same time he was careM to guard his state* 
England radically differed from the various ments against any popular confusion wiAfts 
nonconformist sects, which, to the popular distinotive doctrine of the Homan chumh. 
mind, dalmed equally to represent primitive But he rendered perhaps greater literary 
Christianity. At the same time the advances service to the work of the Oxford school by 
of rationalism could only be stemmed by the his scheme for translating the most valualh 
steady growth among the ohuroh’s defenders ofthe writings of the fathers. ‘ The Oxford 
of the conviction that she was divinely in- Library of Eathors of tbe Holy Catholic 
Btituted. His friend Newman g^roaped this Ohuroh, anterior to the Division of East end 
position before Pusey, and soon gave prac- West,’ was planned in the summer of 1836. 
tical effect to his view. In September 1833 It at once enlisted the interest of William 
Newman commenced the ‘Tracts for the Howley, archbishop of Canterbury, and of a 
Times/ with the object of ‘contributing wide circle of readers; at one time there wen 
Bometning towards the practical revival of 3,700 subscribers. The first volume ameaied 
doctrines [such os_ the apostolic succession in 1888. It was a translation of St. Aums- 
andtheholyoatholioohurch]whioh,elthougli tine’s ‘Confessions,’ with a careful pewoe 
held by the great divines of our church, have by Pusey on the value and necessity ofpatris- 
become practically obsolete with tbe ma- tie study, and ou tlie special interest of St. 
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Augustine’s religious autobiography. There 
were tbity-eight volumes, in the whole series, 
thels^rolumesappeaxing after Fusey’sdeaib. 

Pussy’s sermons, however, were even more 
influential than his literary labours. He 
■nrlinTever he was ashed to cm — in the 


university pulpit,at Ohrist Ohuroh,m. London, 
and at the seaside in summer holidays. Ha 
had certainly neither the voice, nor style, 
nor any of the gestures of an orator ; nor had 
he the brilliancy and the lucidity of a popular 
preacher; but the intense reality of Ms lan- 
guage, his profound earnestness and spbitu- 
ality,and the seaichingly practical character 
of his teaching, comp^ed the respectful at- 
tention even of the unsympathetic. Sara Cole- 
ridge wrote of Ms preaching; 'He ie certainly, 
to my feelings, more impressive than any one 
else in the pnlpt, though he hes not one of the 
graces of oratory. His discourse is generally 
a rhapsody, describing with infinite repe- 
tition and accumulativeness the wickedness 
ofsin, the worthlessness of earth, and the 
bless^ess of heaven. He is as still as a 
statue all the time he is uttering it, looks as 
wMte as a sheet, and is as monotooua in 
dellreiy as possible. While listening to him 
you do not seem to see and hear a preacher, 
W to have visible before you a most earnest 
and devout spirit, striving to carry out in 
this world a high religious theory’ (MsmoiV 
of Sara CaUriS^e, i. 332-8). 

Fusey’s position in the church and uni- 
versity compelled him to take a leading 
share in the public defence of the church and 
of the ‘ Oxford movement ’ within it. Thus 
in the early days of 1836 he was one of the 
most prominent opponents of the appoint- 
ment of Fr. Senn Hickson Hampden [q. v.] 
to the cMef professorial chair of Geology at 
Oxford, and issued two pamphlets contro vert- 
ingHampden’s theological views. In April of 
the same year he published the first of many 
defences of iractaiiauism in an ' Earnest Be- 
monstrance ’ against a pamphlet called ‘ The 
Fope’s FastorM Letter,’ which charged the 
tractarions with unfaithfulness to the Eng- 
lish church. Fusey only answered tMs pam- 
phlet because it was currently, but inaccu- 
rately, snmosed to ha from the pen of Dr. 
Arnold, whose notorious artidle on the ‘Ox- 
ford Malignants ’ appeared almost simiil- 
taneouslymthe’EdiuhurghBeview.’ Fusey 
argued that if the Oxford tract-writers taught 
doctrines peculiar to the Boman catholic poiv 
tion of the Ohristiau church, they did so in 
the company of the best theologians of the 
Anglican church. Similarly, in 1839, Dr. 
Bagot, the hiehop ofOxford, was so perplexed 
by the attitude of Fusey that he requested 
him to make some form of deolaratiou which 


would clearly show his loyalty to the Eng- 
lish church. TMs Fusey did, in the form of a 
long ‘Letter to the Bishop of Oxford.’ Ha 
tried to show in the case of ea^ of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which had been quoted 
against the Oxford writers, thatits true mean- 
ing was clearly distinct from the ' Boman ’ 
doctrine wMcu he was suwosed to hold, 
as wen as from that popular 'ultra pio- 
testant’ interpretation wmch his accusers 
had placed on it. He claimed that such a 
via media was no weak compromise, but 
the ‘ old faith ’ of the primitive church ' after 
whose model our own was reformed.’ Again, 
in 1841, he Identified himself with Newman 
when the heads of houses coudemued the 
interpretation which Newman had put ^on 
the Thirty-nine Articles in ' Tract No. iO.’ 
Privately he did Ms utmost to prevent any 
condemnation of Ms friend Iw the bishop of 
Oxford, and he also ]^ubli8hea a long ‘Letter 
to Dr. Jelf,’ in wMch he contended that 
Newman’s interpretation of the articles was 
not ‘ only an admissible, but the most legiti- 
mate’ interpretation of tbem. Agsin, in 1842, 
he addressed a letter to Howley, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the hope of stopping the 
storm of condemnation which the English 
bishops were directing against the ‘ Tracts ’ 
and their writers. He especially dreaded 
the effect that such charges might have 
upon Newman’s relation to the English 
church. In tMs letter he acknowledged that 
a tendency to conversion to Borne was aww- 
ing, hut declined to credit the ‘ Tracts ’with 
that effect ; its real cause (he ssi^ lay in 
the evil condition of the church of England, 
which was &r from irremediable. 

In a few years Pusey had become practi- 
cally the leader in the Oxford revival. From 
1841 Newman was much less in Oxford 
than before, and Eeble rarely left Ms country 
pariah. Pusey was always in Oxford, and was 
still on good terma with Ms ecclesiastical su- 
periors. Ksposition was^atlystrengthened 
by Ms condemnation for heresy in June 1848 
by the vice-chancellor. On 14 May he had 
preached a sermon at Christ Church, wMoh 
was afterwards published tmder the title 
of ‘ The Holy Eucharist : a Comfort to the 
Penitent,’ us main object was to show 
that one who is truly penitent for Me sins 
could find the most solid comfort in the 
holy eneWist, both os a commemorative 
sacrifice wherein he pleads Christ’s one 
meritorious sacrifice for all his sins, and also 
as a sacrament wherein he recrives spiritual 
food and sustenance. But this simple teach- 
ing was wrapped up in the language of the 
early fethers of the church, to whion many of 
his hearers were suspicious strangers. One of 
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them delated the sermon to the vice-chan- 
cellor, -who, in accordance with the statute 
which regulated the oxamination of delated 
sermons, appointed six doctors of divinity to 
investigate its teaching. The proceedings 
formed a series of most unfortunate mistakes, 
although in such a complicated matter it is 
impossible to charge any one with intentional 
unfairness ; and in the end Pusoy was sus- 
pended for two years from his office as a 
preacher before we university. The only 
charge alleged against him in the formal 
judgment was that he had taught ‘ qusedom 
doctrinse ecolesise Anglicans dissona et oon- 
traria.’ There was a general outcry against 
this severe punishment, indicted for an un- 
defined ofience upon one of the moat learned 
and reverod members of the university, who 
had not been allowed a hearing in self- 
defence. Among those who signed on addi'oss 
to the vice-chanoellor regretting Fuaey’s con- 
demnation was Mr. OladstonsjWho tdso wrote 
to Fusey in the same sense, ^om this time 
their relations were cordial; they frequently 
corresponded, and Pusey supported Mr. Gla^ 
stone’s candidature for the imiversity in 1847. 
But he strongly objected to Mr. Gladstone’s 
support of the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
to his advocacy of the admission of the Mty 
to convocation; and further divergence of 
opinion manifested itself over the University 
Beform Aot of 1864. 

During the three years following Push’s 
condemnation events moved rapiffiy. l?he 
sentence u^pon Pusey was one of the many 
causes which, to Pusot's great sorrow, leu 
Newman to resign his living in Oxford ; and 
on 9 Oct. 1846 Newman was received into 
the Boman church. Pusey, who never lost 
his deep personal afiection for his friend, was 
thenceforward left to guide the revival. His 
nature was less sensitive ; ho was far less dis- 
tnrhed by abuse, and was never haunted by 
theological speotres, os Newman had been 
since 1889. He strenuously maintaiued that 
Newman’s action was not the legitimate goal 
of his earlier belief ; and, without Newman, 
ho coni inued his work as before. In the same 
month os Newmou seceded, he faced a storm 
of attack at Leeds at the consecration of St. 
Saviour’s Church, of which he was the un- 
known founder. The first idea of the scheme 
occurred to him in 1889 after hie wife's 
death ; it was to be an aot of penitence, and 
Pusey kept his share in it a complete secret. 
The foundation-stono was laid on 14 Sept, 
1842, and, after many objections raised to 
details in its construction by Dr, Longley, 
bishop of Bmon, the church was finally con- 
secrated in October 1 846. The total cost to 
Pusey was some 6,0001., which he sai od en- 


tirely out of income. He preis^^aT^ 
of Bcrmons at the consecration, whioh^ 
afterwards published in a volume. OnlP i 
1840 he resumed his preaching hefors the ^ 
varsity, and tliere he reiterated the WlT' 
for wh/ch he believed that he hS 
demned. In this sermon, however tha^ 
iectionable doctrine was expressed in ft 
language of English divines whose orthod^ 
was unimpeachable. ' 

During the years that inunediatelv fcl 
lowed, Puaey’s work lay less in the nniTCiZ 
than in the church at large. With the gnl 
rons ossistance of a large body of lajmK 
made in 1846 the first attempt for ntlajt 
two hundred years to establish on 
sisterhood (in London). This was fbUomd 
m 1849 by the establishment of jj. 

stitution of the some kind in Devonport' 
and it was not long before the example to 
followed ot Oxford, Olewer, Wanto®, ajj 
other places. Pusey was the chief pionsa 
throu^out. He was confident thatsndi 
machinery was needed for the sake of the 
poor, for the development of apiritual^in 
the church of England, and for theprotectim 
and support of ladies who wished to devote 
their lives to charitable efibrt. But nrdiim»- 
Englishmen only knew such instatutioMM 
part of the system of the Boman church; aid 
the suspicion with which Pusey was regarded 
in protestont circles increased. The numeroes 
sisterhoods attached to the church ofEngU 
at the present day are the results of kala. 
hour and the proofs of his faithJ^eea, To 
Pusey also was mainly due the revival ^llio 
practice of private oonro.ssion, which to do- 
dared to be authorised by the teaching and 
custom of the Anglican church sinoe Ike 
reformation. He defended his action in the 
matter in a letter addressed to tha 
W. U. Bichords in I860, called ‘ The Qhuicii 
of England leaves her Gliildren freetowhim 
to open their Griefs,’ and he contrihutod an 
elaborate preface to a trondation of the 
Abb6 Gaume’s * Manual for Oonfessota.’ Ha 


encouraged the eprood of ritualism, thaagh 
he himself used but little ceremonial; am 
he took a leading port in the defence of those 
who were from lime to time charged with 
ritualistic practices. 

Despite the persistent outcry against bin, 
Pnsay oemtinued to reassert the prinoipla 
on which trootarianism rested, end to stm 
oil his energies in dissuading thoss who held 
those wineries from yieldingto tiietsm^ 
tion oT joimng the church of Borne, hia 

S oeition ^w increasingly difficult. The 
emsion m the privy council in the Goihm 
case in 1860 was followed by the seceasion 
of many distinguished clergymen, induding 
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(afterwards Cardinal) Manning; 
snd some of the seoeders strove to show that 
Pnasv was guil^of cowardice and inconsis- 
tency in not foUowing their example. At 
thesame moment, too, uie second set of clergy 
whom Fusey had sent to the church he had 
built at Leeds followed in the steps of the 
first vicar, the Bev. Biobard Ward, and went 
over to Borne. The so-called ' Papal agres- 
sion 'of 1860 intensLGed the hatred Mt for 
the party which Pusey represented. _ This 
yest wae perhaps the most clouded in the 
whole of hiB life. Blomfield, bishop of Lon- 
don, openly attached him in a charge to 
his dergy, and Bishop Wilherforoe (of Ox- 
ford) secretly inhibited him from preaching 
in Ins ^ocese. He defended hims w against 
aversions on his character in private and 
public letters, e^ecially in his 'Letter to 
^ Bishop of London,' written, in 1860. 
But while he declined to mahe any dedara- 
tion against the church of Borne, he asserted 
at a public meeting that it was his intention | 
to die in the bosom of the church of Eng- 
land. Such on utterance reassured many 
wavering Mends, and did not a little to stay 
the steps of intending seceders. In 1860, 
when Archdeacon Hemson was charged widi 
bdding heretical views on the doctrine of the 
hdy euchaiist, Pusey published, by way of 
supporting him, ' The Bootrine of the Beal 
Presence, as contained in the Bathers, from 
the death of St. John the Evangdist to the 
four& General Council, vindicated in Botes 
on a Sermon, “The Presence of Christ in the 
TTol^^ttcharisV preached a.p. 1868 before 
the university of Oxford.’ This appendix 
to a sermon is a volume of upwards of seven 
hundred p^es, containing not only quota- 
tions ftom the fathers, but also a large mass 
of other information on the doctrine of the 
holy eochorist. A supplement was issued 
in 1867, when the trial had been decided in 
the archdeacon’s favour, entitled ' The Beal 
Freseuce of the Bo^ and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Boctriue of the English 
Church.’ 

Pussy’s work in the troctorian movement 
had aimed at the strengthening of the Church 
of England by therestoration of those portions 
of the teaching of the church which for some 
years had been overlooked. The opposition of 
earnest low churchmen to the ' Oxtbrd move- 
ment ’had, in Me opinion, encouraged the 
growth of liititudinananism,the poesibility of 
which he had foreseen since he had studied in 
Germany. He therefore turned in later life 
ftom the war on behalf of tractarionism to 
engageinconflictwith the latitudinarian ten- 
dency. The straggle first centred round the 
reform of the university. The first royal uni- 


versity commission had recommeudsd many 
changes which were unwelcome to a large body 
of the resident members of the universuy. In 
the agitation which followed the publication 
of their report in 1862, Pusey was the selected 
champion of the old order of things. The 
heads of houses issued a report in reply to 
that of the commissioners, and at the head 
of the volume they placed Pusey’s evidence 
on the proposed (manges. It is a lengthy 
and learned defence of the tutorial eystem 
of the English universities, and of clerical 
infiuence in the training at young men, as 
against the scheme for increasing the pro- 
fessoriate and diminiehiim tibe number of 
clerical tutorsMps. He followed up the sub- 
ject in 1864 in a defence of Ms evidence, 
entitled ' OoUegiatc and Professorial Tea(^- 
ing and Discipline,’ in wMch he insisted 
on the training of the moral and religious 
nature oe the true olgect of the uni- 
versities, with and through the disinpline 
of the intellect ; and he maintained that it 
w(>uldbB a perversion of a university to turn 
it into 'a forcing-house for inteUeot.’ When 
the act, based on the recommendation of the 
commission, had passed, Pusey was at once 
elected to the new hebdomadal council 
wbicb, under tMs act, displaced the old board 
of beo^ of bouses. In tbis council he retained 
a pronment place until he was compelled to 
resign it by old age. Fusey fought the battle 
of the church in council and convocation ; 
but it was throughout a losing cause. The 
constitution of w university was steadily 
altered according to the wiU of the liberM 
party ; but Pusey s oppositicm at least secured 
a breathing-space for &e church to prepare for 
the altered conditions of its life in Otfoid. 

A more direct conflict with Istitudinoiian 
teaching followed. Fusey had praathed seve- 
ral times in the university pulpit directly in 
defence of the faith, especially two striking 
sarmoas, in 1866, on the 'Nature of Eaith in 
relation to Beason.’ The notes to these ser- 
mons made it clear that he regarded the un- 
dogmatio theological teaching of the legius 
professor of Greek, Benjamin Jowett, as a 
serious danger to the youth of Oxford. When, 
therefore, a proposal was brought before 
university that the very iiiade(inate stipend 
of that pro&ssorsMp should be increased, 
Pusey felt bound to oppose it. He feared 
that acceptance of such a proposal would be 
understora to express ^provMof the teach- 
ing of the holder of the Greek chair. Eventu- 
aIfy,to justifytMs opposition,he endeavoured 
to do for Jewett what he repeatedly desired 
to have done in Ms own cose. He attempted 
to submit the doctrinal question to the de- 
cision of a court of law. Accordingly, in 
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1803, he charged Jowett, before the court of 
the chancellor of the university, ■with teach- 
ing opinions on the atonement, inspiration, 
and creeds which were not in accordance with 
the doctrine of the church of England. In a 
correspondence in the ‘Times ’he stated that 
the ol^ect of the suit was to asc^ain whether 
the university, in its altered condition, was 
willing to allow such teaching. On 27 Eeh. 
1863 the court decided not to hear the case, in 
terms which Pusey understood to mean that 
a professor’s theological teaching could not 
heimpugnedjimless it was given, as Jewett's 
was not, in his official lectures, tinder these 
oircumstancesjhe himself voted in the follow- 
ing March for the proposal to increase the en- 
dowment of the OreeK chair out of the funds 
of the university ; and, when this was rejected, 
he assisted in another arrangement whereby 
the chapter of Ohrist Ohurch supplied the 
requisite sum of money. This suit, in -which 
Pussy’s discretion may be blamed, embittered 
controversy in the university for many years. 
•Towett’s friends could not forget his action 
any more than those who supported Pusey 
in the prosecution could understand why he 
afterwards abandouod his opposition. 

"Whils this subject was occupying the imi- 
vei'sity, the prosecution for heresy of two of 
the writers m ‘Essays and Beviewa ’ had rs- 
Bulted in a decision of the privy council in 
favour of their teaching. Such a judgment 
would, Pusey feared, encourage conversious 
to Borne, os in the Gorham cose. With a 
view to ueutraUse the elFeots of the judgment, 
he published letters, pamphlets, exp anation s, 
^peals to patience, a valuable paper on 
Genesis (read at the church congress), and 
hislectiu'ss on Daniel; he also began a scries 
of appeals by which he hoped to draw the 
meiAeis of the Boman church to desire re- 
union -with the chiu'oh of England in the 
presence of this gro-wiiig common danger of 
unbelief. Already the members of the high 
and low church within the church of England 
had shown areadiness to unite. But in April 
1866 Manning, who at the end of the month 
was appointed to succeed Wiseman os nxch- 
bishop of Westminster, asserted that tho 
ohuron of England was the real cause of in- 
fidelity by it s denial of very much of the truth 
which theBomau ohurch held; andhefurthor 
twitted Pusey with forsalring his old posi- 
tion by allying himself with the evangelicals 
against unbelief. Push’s first appeal for re- 
iiiiiou wosiu a letter to Aeblo, which he called 
‘ The Church of Eimland a Portion of Christ’s 
one holy Catholic Church, and a Means of xe- 
htoriug visible Unity. An Eirenicon’ (1866). 
1 Fe ninint aiued that English churchmen were 
XU'evunted from imiou with Borne not so much 



the Eoman church to disclaim the^atten! 
statements which ho quoted, aud to allw 
hope of reunion on the basis of an att iI. J 
tion of the teaching of the council of Tu-. 
At the same time he reissued, with m xjj. 
torical preface, Newman’s ‘Tract No. XC 
which asserted the true meaning rf (]|^ 
articles. Several Boman catholic tTritetsii. 
vourahly responded to this a]meal, ananmy 
French bishops, with whom Pussy had inta- 


’ was formally answered 
in 1886 by Newman in ‘ALetter tothsHw, 
E. B. Pusey on his recent “ Eirenicon.'” New- 
man did not attempt to justify much of the 
language which Pusey had quoted withregnd 
to the Virgin Mary; hut he maintamed tat, 
when quoted without the balance ofitscoa- 
text of devotion to Christ, it could not befiurlT 
judged. He held out little hope of leniiim 
on anyxn-inoiple that Pusey could accept. As 
soon 08 Ne-wmon’s reply was issued, Pusej 
sot to worlc on a second ‘Eirenicon.’ This™ 
addressed to Newman himself. He completed 
it before the end of the year (1866); but its 
publication wos delayed partly because of the 
hostile attitude of the Boman catholics, snd 
yet more because of a vehement outburst of 
hostility to ritualism within the church of 
England. But early in 1869 the appioadh- 
ing meeting of the Vaticaa council m 1870 
causedPuseyatlastto issiieit; it dealt olmcit 
throughout, in reply to Newnian’sletterj'wiih 
■the ^cation of the immaculate conception of 
the V irgin Mary, and it was thought possiUe 
that this subject would occupy the attentioa 
of the council. The argument of thia'Piret 
Letter to the Very Eev. J. H. Newman’'was 
based on the authorities cited in the dahorsts 
but almost unhnown worlc wMcih Oardinol 
de Turrecromata compiled at the mandats 
of the papal lega-tes who presided, at tha 
council of Basle in 1437, and an anaLyds of 
that work ■was appended to tho vohune. A. 
few months later, in July 1860, Pussy pub- 
lished au edition of tho Latin originolor tbs 
cardinal’s work, the text of which had hm 
prepared for him by Dr. Stubbs, then rmus 

f rofessor of modern history at Oxford. TSw 
ooks he followed up at once by a third 
‘ Eirenicon,’ dated 1 Nov. 1869, under the 
title ‘ Is Healthful Beunion Impossible 7 A. 
Second Letter to the Very Bev. J. H. New- 
man.’ In this last appeal he discusses ell 
the ordinary diffloulties in the way of re- 
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onion lietween England and Eome, laying 
special stress on the question of purgatory, 
the deutero-canonical boobs, and of the 
exact meaning of the ‘Eoman supremacy.’ 
He specially emphasised the ]^inciples of the 
Galilean church as held by Bossuet, hoping 
to get a hearing on the strength of hia au- 
thority. He asked for some dear terms 
of reunion which would save those who ac- 
cepted them from complicity in the many and 
uiqustiflable practices and opinions which 
were not authoritatively allowed, and yet not 
forbidden, in the Eoman communion. This 
Trork he sent to many of the Eoman catho- 
lic bishops who had gone to Home to attend 
the Vatican council, and of whose sympathy 
he was assured; but most of the copies 
came back undelivered, and Anglicanism, as 
Posey held it, was unable to get a hearing. 
The complete triumph of ultromontanism at 
the council annihilated all his hopes. A 
copy of hia third ‘ Eirenicon’ was found in 
hislibro^ after his death, in which he had 
expressed his despair of reunion by altering 
its title to ' Healthiiil Eeunion as aonaidered 
possible before the Vatican Council.’ At 
the Bome time he endeavoured to discuss 
terms of reunion with the Wesleyans at 
home, and with the Eastern church through 
the Eastern Church Association. Both these 
efibrts also failed hut the failure of the 
latter at the reunion conferences between 
memheia of the Eastern and AngUcan 
churches, which were held at Boim in 1874 
and 1876, caUed forth from Fuse^y in 1876 a 
valuaUe treatise on the chief difficulty be- 
tween the two churches — the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. This hook was 
in the form of a letter to Hr. Liddon, and en- 
titled ‘On the Clause "and the Sou” in re- ■ 
gatd to the Eastern Church and the Bonn i 
Conference.’ At the end of the hook ha , 
meaks of it in renewed hopefulness as his . 
‘last contribution to a future which 1 shall ' 
not see.’ 

Through all this time he was engaged in ' 
constant controversy at home. The attempt ' 
to remove the Atusnasian Creed &om its 
position in the services of the English church < 
occupied a large share of his ooirespondence 
between 1870 and 1873. At last Fusey gave , 
notice in writing to Br. Tait, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, that, if the creed were either 
mutilated by mteranon or removed from its 
place in the public services, he should feel 
Mund to retire from his position os a teacher 
in the church of England. His continued 
resistance to the atta^ on the oreed was one 
of the main causes of its retention in the 
public services, though an explanatory ruhrio 
was adopted 1^ convocation in 1873. The 
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same controversy reappeared in another form 
at the close of his hm, when his views on 
everlasting punishment were attacked by 
Archdeacon (later Bean) Farrar in a series 
of sermons preached in Westminster Abbey 
in November and Becemher 1877, and pub- 
lished the foEowing year under the title 
‘ Eternal Hope.’ The attack gave him the 
opportunity of writing a book which has 
perhaps had as much iMuence as anything 
that he wrote: ‘What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment F’ ^Oxford, 1880). 
There he insisted on the obvious meaning of 
the scriptural and patristic statements of the 
everlasting character of the punishment of 
those who ^ally reject God. Lx 1878 he 
prepared two university sermons. The first 
sermon was on the supposed contradiction 
between the facts of scientific discovery and 
the facts of revelation, under the title of 
‘IJn-sciencB, not Science, adverse to Faith 
and the second insisted on the reality of the 
predictive element of the Old Testament, and 
especially on Messianic prophecy. The latter 
was printed with the s^angely worded title 
'Prophet of Jesus the Certain Prediction of 
the (to Man) Impossible.’ These were the 
lost univei'sity sermons that he wrote. His 
iuoreosing weakness prevented him from de- 
livering them himself. He died on 16 Sept. 
1882 at Ascot Priory in Berkshire, and was 
burled in the cathedral at Oxford. The last 
work on which he was engaged was the pre- 
paration for his next temrs lectures. 

In his famEy life he had very ^eat sorrows. 
He married in a rather romantic manner, on. 
12 June 1828, Maria Catherine, dawhter of 
Eaymond Barker of Fairford Park, Glouces- 
tershire. She died of consumption on 26 May 
1839, to the lifelong sorrow of her husband. 
Of his four ohEdren, only on& his youngest 
daughter, survived him. Bis eldest daughter 
died of rapid consumption at the age of four- 
teen. BBb only son, Philip Edward (1830- 
1880), raadnatedB.A. 1864 andM.A. 1857 of 
Christ Ohurdh. In spite of physiealinfiimities, 
he was an indefatigable student, and a very 
great help to his father. He died suddenly 
on 16 Jan. 1880. 

Pusey pubEahed several volumes of ser- 
mons. Hia university sermons were in many 
cases printed soon ^er deUveiy, and were 
ooEeoted into three large volumes (1872), 
They aE show signs not only of his wide 
reamng and deep earnestness, out also of the 
extreme core which he bestowed on their 
preparation. They were nearly aU in some 
speoiBl manner adoressed to tiie needs of the 
time. The statement of sacramental tiuiffi ; 
the controversy with evongeEcals on justifi- 
cation ; the many questions raised by the 
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* Essays and Eeviews ; ’ the later contro- Eov, J. 0. Johnston and the Ew. B. j'tfa" 
verBy_ about Darwinism and Old Testament Vols. i. and ii, appeared in ISM, vci 
criticism^ are all represented in these vo- 1894. See alao Wn-wman’o Av,„i — L .■ u 

lumos, besides several interesting sermons 
on the Jewish interpretation of prophecy. 

Other collected series of sermons were: ‘Ser- 
mons during the Seasons from Advent to 
Whitsuntide,’ 2 vols. 1848-68; ‘Parochial 
Sermons ’ (vol. i. 1848, 6th edit, 1864 ; vol. 
ii. 1863, new edit. 1868; vol. iii. 1869); 

Lenten sermons (1874) ; and ‘Parochial and 
Oathedral Sermons ’ (188^. The lost con- 
tains perhws the most tendm, searching, and 
spiritual of aU his discourses. In the preface PUSEY, PHILIP (1799-1865), agticul. 
he pleads characteristically that he may be turist, bom at Pusey, Berkshire, on M Jn® 
allowed to leave as a lost bequest to the 1799, was the eldest son of Philip Pgg,. 
rising generation of clergy the exhortation (1748-183^, by his wife Lucy ( 1778 - 1858 ) 
that they will ‘ studjr the fathers, espeoialljy daughter of Eobert Sherard, fourth earl of 
St. Augfustine.’ Various selections from his Homorough, and widow, of Sm Thomas Oara 
sermons were published in 1883 and 1884. The father was the youngest son of Jacoli 
There is complete unity in Pusey’s eocle- Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone, whosa 
siasticol work. lie believed that the true sister married the last male representatiTe 
doctrines of the church of England were of the Pusey family. The latte/s sisteialie. 
enshrined in the writings of the fathers and queathed the Pusey estates to their brothers 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, nejihew b^ marriage, Philip Bouverie, the 
hut that the malign infiuences of whig in- agrioultunst’s &ther, on condition of Uses- 
differentasm, deism, and ultra-proteatantism, sumiim the name of Pueey. This he did oa 

had obscured their significance. To spread SimrUl784,andtookpossesBionoftheeatBt{s 
amon^ churchmen the conviction that on the in 1789. Philip’s next brother was Edward 

doctrmes of the fathers and early Anglican Bouverie Pusey [q. v.] A sister Oharlotte 

divines alone could region be based was married Eichard Lynch Ootton[q.v.],proToit 
Pussy’s main purpose. With this aim he set of Worcester College, Oxford, 
out in company with Newman and Eeble. After education at Eton, Philip entered 
At its inception the movement occasioned Christ Church, Oxford, at Michaelmas 1817, 
secessions to Home which seriously Weakened but left without taking a de^e. At Ozfsi^ 
the English ohurch, and seemed to justify the as at Etom hie greatest mend was Henry Jobe 
Btorm of adverse criticism which we Oxford George Herbert, lord Poiohester, afterwards 
reformere encountered. Unmoved by obloquy, third earl of Carnarvon [q. v.], and in 1818 be 
Pusey, although after the secession of New- became engaged to his mend's sister, Lad; 
manhestoodaunostalone,neverswervedfi;om Emily Herbert, a lady unusually aooom* 
his original purpose. He possessed no supreme ^shed, sympathotic, and earnest-nmded. 
gifts ox rhetoric, of literary peisuanveneesj or Presumably on account of his father's objeo' 
of social stratwy. Yet the movement which tion to his marrying^Pusey joinedPorobeatet 
he in middle life championed almost sing'le- in a foreign tour. Near Montserrat, in Cats- 
handed proceeded on its original lines with Ionia, the travellers fell into the hands of Ike 
suoh energy and Buccess as entirely to change insurgent guoriUae, and were in iuuament 
the aspect of the Anglican church. This foot danger of being shot as constitutionaliate, at 
constitutes Puseys olaim to commemoration, of the army of tiie Cortes (OABiri.nvoir,ibrh(- 
Of himself he wrote with oharacteristio self- ffal and Qalma, 1886). Pusey relumed borne 
efTscemenl when reviewing his life; ‘My at the end of June 1832, and was married on 
life has bean spent in a sucoession of insu- 4 Oot. 1832. He settled with his wife at tbs 
lated efforts, hearing indeed upon one great Pslozzo Aldobrandini, Eome, where the; 
end— -tiie nowUi of catholic truth and piety made the acquaintance of the Chevalier Bnn- 
among us.^ een. As a memorial of his Eoman aojoiun, 

A portrait by George Eichmond, E.A., is Pusot presented a pedostsl for the font in 
at Ch^t Church. His library was purchased the Germau chapel at Eome, with noups in 
fartiie‘Fusey House,’ an iustitutioniu Oxford mlief by Thorwiddson (Botsek, Memn, 
wluohwas founded in his memory to oarry on i 87S-4Q. On his fath^s death, 14 April 
his work. 1828, he came into possession of the foim; 

[A Life of Pusey, prepared by Oanon Liddon, estate, 
was completed idter taddon’s death by the | In 1828 Pueey published pamphlets on 


sui; T. Mozley’e Eominiseeneoa of Orieb 
Modoy’a Letters, ed. Anne Mozlav . 
Lottera, od. Anno Mozley; OhiohfoS 
Movement; Oakeleys Historical Notoa oJrt 
Traotarian Movement; Palmer’s 
Events ; Browne’s Hist, of the Traotarian 
ment; laaao Williams’s Antobioaranbv W r 
"Ward and the Oatholio Eevivai ; Mat) , phn ’ , 
Memoirs; Prothero’sLife of De.in 
cell’s Life of Cardinal Manning.] j 
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‘The Sinking Pund’ and on 'Sir Bobeit 
Peel's Finanml Statement of IB Peb, 1828/ 
ttndon 1 March 18S0 ha was elected M,P. for 
Rye in the conservative interest. Ha was, 
however, unseated on petition. In the drat 
parliament of WiUiam IP (1830), he was 
Sioaen one of the two members for Chippen- 
ham, and during the reform agitation wrote 
‘The New Constitution/ a pamphlet which 
was described by the ‘Quarterly Eeview’ 
(sir. 289) as ‘ one of the best both for 
reasoning and language that have appeared 
at this crisis.’ At the general election in 
April 1881 Pusey lost hS seat Ibr Chippen- 
ham, but returned to the house next July 
as member for Cashel. In the first reformed 
parliament he failed to secure the third seat 
riven to the county of Berks, but was elected 
lir that constituency in 1^6, and retained 
his position through four parhaments unril 
July 1862. Li parliament Pusey won a^si- 
tion of influence. Sir Eobert Peel andTMr. 
Gladstone were among bis close friends. In 
1848 he paid a visit to Scotland to study the 
Scottish poor-law system, and gained some 
cre^t by a pamphlet on the ‘ Management of 
the Poor in Scotland/ 1844. He appears to 
have thought that a similar inquiry as to the 
condition of the Irish people would he usefiil; 
and in 1846 he projected, with Mr. Qladstone, 
a riding tour through Ireland. Owing to 
family matters, Mr. Gladstone had to break 
off the engagement, thereby, as he said in 
a letter, dated 6 Deo. 1894, to Posey’s eon 
Sidney, 'posteoning for a long time my ac- 
quiring a real knowledge of Irelond.’ 

Pusey took no prornmeut port in the dis- 
cussions in parliament on the com laws, and 
was absent from the two critioal divisions 
on the second and third readings of Sir Bo- 
bert Peel’s bill of 1846. But he followed 
Peri in his change of opinion, and, thov^h 
re-riected for Bemhire without opporition 
at the general eleotiou of 1847 as a liheral- 
conservative, he had to face a growing dis- 
content among his constituente. In 1847 
he tried to interest the House of Commons 
in tenant right, and during four sessions re- 
solutely championed that cause. lu 1848, 
1844, and 1846 Lord Fortman hod intro- 
duced into the House of Lords bills to seouie 
for on agricultural tenant compensation for 
unexhausted improvements ; but they did 
not meet with much sympathy from the 
upper house. Pusey in 18^ submitted to 
the Some of Commons a very modest per- 
missive bill. It was attacked vehemently 
by Colonel Sibthorp and other members of 
his class, and was withdrawn. In 1848, on 
Mr. Newdegate’s motion, a select committee 
was appointed to conrider the whole sub- 


ject. Pusey became chairman, and pre- 
sented a valuable report. In 1849 and 1850 
Posey’s bin passed the commons, but the 
House of Lords declined to accept it ( TTiw - 
Bisn, czii. 866). After a lapse of twenty- 
five years the struggle was carried by other 
hands to a_ suocesaM issue. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill of 1876 emhodiea many 
of Pusey’s views, and Bisiarii, in moving 
the second reading, paid a warm tribute to 
Puse 3 r’s exertions, observing that ‘Mr. Pusey 
was the first person to introduce into this 
house the term “tenant right.”’ 

Before the election of lw2 Mr, Yonsittart, 
a protectionist and ultra-protestant, came for- 
ward to oppose Pusey’s re-election. Pusey’s 
views on the corn iWs, his vote in favour 
of the Maynooth College nant, and his rela- 
tionship to the founder ofPuseyiem, a move- 
ment whirii was identified with ‘Bomiah 
practices/ exposed Mm to vehement attack. 
1 1 hew/ he writes, ‘ that, among electioneer- 
ing tricks, some call me a Fuseyite. I am 
no more than Lord Shaftesbury is ; but I will 
not consent to find fault with my brother in 
public.’ On the eve of the election, reoog- 
nising the impossibility of success, he with- 
drew Ms canmdatura. 

In 1888 Pusey took a prominent part in the 
formation of what became in 1840 the Boyol 
Agricultural Society of Bimland [see under 
Spunous, Johk Oeablub, Lobd Alteobp], 
At the preliminary meeting held on 9 May 
1838 be seconded the important reeolution, 
moved by Earl Pitzwilliam, determining that 
annuel meetings should be held successively 
in different parts of England and Wales. 
Pussy was a member of the original com- 
mittee of management, and was chairman of 
the committee appoints to conduct a journal 
for ‘the diffusion of agricultural information.' 
Prom tbs first the editorial control was 
placed exclurivriy in his hsnds, and to it he 
devoted unstintedly his time and his talents 
during the best years of bis life. Pusey was 
already a ‘ Quarterly Beviewer’ (see SniUES, 
Mtarays, ii. 378), and the journal was mo- 
delled somewhat on the lines of that review. 
As early as 1644 it had made its mark (of. 
Quarterly Sevievi, Ixxiii. 481) . On 26 March 
1840 the society received a charter of incor- 
poration as the ' Boyal Agrioultural Society 
of England/ and at the next general meet- 
ing Pusey was nominated president by Earl 
Spencer. He assumed office on 15 July 1840, 
and retired on 21-23 July 1841. In 1863 he 
was again elected jpresident, hut was unable 
to attend the meetmg at Lincoln in 1864 on 
account of the iUness of his wife. 

lie six or seven years following 1838 were 
the most prosperous of Pusey’s career. He 
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■was in intimate social relations with tLo 
leading tbinlcers and public men of the time. 
He breoMasted with Samuel Bogers and 
Monokton Milnes. He entertained Lord 
fencer, Sic Robert PeeljGladstone, Carlyle, 
wheweil, Qrote, Galley Knight, Bishop Wil- 
berforce, and Lord Stanhope the historian. 
His friend Bunsen, who came to England 
in 18S8, was a frequent guest (ef. Btrarsinr, 
Memoirs, i, 604 sq,^ He attended the meet' 
ings of learned societies; he became a H.B.S. 
on 27 May 1830 ; was a member of the original 
committee of the London Library in 1840, and 
belonged to the Atheneaum, TraTellers’, and 
GriUion’s dubs. Ha wrote on philosophy 
for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ on current topics 
for the 'Morning Chronicle,’ and on farming 
for the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Sodety.’ He was interested in hymnology, 
and desired to substitute Milman’s hymns 
for those of Sternhold and Hopkins in the 
church services, a change to which his bro- 
ther Edward was strongly opposed, Ha 
-wrote several hymns, the best known of 
which is ‘ Lord of our life and God of our 
salvation ’ (LinnoH-, i. 299). He was a con- 
noieseur of art, and collected prints and en- 
gravings as weR os autographs. 

The whole estate at Pusey was about 6,000 
acres in extent, and on the homo farm, con- 
sisting of between three and four hundred 
acres of large open level fields, Pusey showed 
hunself a very practical agriculturist. The 
breeding and feeding of sheep were the points 
upon -vraich everything on the farm was 
made to hinge, and the great feature of the 
management was a system of water-mea- 
dows, introduced from Devonshire (Journal 
JB. A. S. J3. 1849, X. 462-79 ; Caib-d, Siifflish 
^rieuliitre in lSSO-1, pp. 107 sq.) ’When 
in the country yusey wos up at six in the 
morninm superintending all the operations 
of tho mrm. He was an excellent landlord. 
I To improved or rebuilt the labourers’ cot- 
tages, obtaiiiii^ the assistance of George Ed- 
mund Street, R.A. [q, v.], in the designs; he 
provided them with allotments, and he orga.- 
iiiscd works to keep them in constant employ, 
lie tried innumerable ogrioultural oxneri- 
meuts, and frequently arranged for trials of 
iuiplomcnts on the estate. At a Uial held 
at Pusey in August 1861, M'Cormick’s rea]p- 
iiig maohine was first introduced into tlw 
country, Pusey was fond of sport, and was 
one of the best whips in England, once driv- 
ing a feux-in-hand over the Alps. 

In 1861 Pusey was chairman of the agrionl- 
tnral implement department of the Great Ex- 
hibition, and, OB a royal commissioner, came 
much into contact with jprinoe Albert. He 
wrote a masterly report on the implement 


section of the exhibition (printed in 
r>r,vt.s> nf tlin rnvol "lissiou, and retmZS 
^6 Royal Agneultumi 

hebroiight come five h3nffigf2l 

to London to see the greet show AbST 
snuff-box was presented to Pusey hi 
of this visit, and there is still in almost^ 
cottage in Pusey an engraving with Us ^ 
teait and autograph, ond a representaticirf 
the snuff-box beneath. In 18M the honour 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on 
Oxford University. But from the autvnS 
of 1862 the long illness of his wifeiriS 
him from pubuo affairs. On her death 
IS Nov, 1864, he removed to his btoft^ 

houseatChrist-Ohuroh, Oxford, where TOtliii 

a week a stroke of paralysis disabled bio 
He died after a second stroke, at the «« 
of66, on9 Julyl866. ^ 

According to Disroeli, ‘ Pusey was, botb 
by his lineage, hia estate, his rare acomi. 
plishments and fine abilities, one of ftj 
moot distinguished country gentiemenifho 
ever sat in the House of Commons' (ij. 
SABD, coxzv. 460-7). Bunsen saidmbia 
‘ Pusey is a most unique union of a piactil 
cal Englishman and an iutelleotual Oenniui 
so that when speaking in one oopaoity,one 
might think he had lost sight of the otbsi’ 
(Memoirs, i. 622); while Sir Thomas Adand, 
one of Pusey’s executors, replying onbduK 
of the fomily to a resolution of sympoftyfon 
the Royal Agricultural Society, wMts that 
‘by a rare union of endowments he didunich 
to win for agriculture a worthy place among 
the intellectual pursuits of the present daj' 
(Journal JR, A. S. JS. xvi. 608). In additioa 
to tho pamphlets already referred to, -with 
one of 1861 entitled ‘The Improvement of 
Earming: what ought Landlords and !Fa^ 
mars to doP’ and unsigned articles in the 
* Quarterly Review ’ and ‘ Morning Obroniele,' 
Pusey contributed for^-seven signed arti^ 
to the ' Journal of the Royal Agricultiual So- 
ciety.’ _ Many of these were on minor ques- 
tions, like the ^plication of particular mds 
of manure, diflerent systems of cultmtion 
and drainage, agricultural implements and 
crops, and me breeding and feeding of sh^, 
His more important papers were on ‘The 
State of Agriculture in 1839’ and ‘An Ex- 
perimental Inqmixy on Draught in Plough- 
ing ’ (1839, vol. i.) ; ‘ Progress of Agioul- 
tural Knowledge during the lost Pour Tears’ 
(1842, vol. ill.) ; ‘ AMieultural Improvements 
of Lincolnshire’ (1843, vol. iv.) ; ‘ Theowand 
Practice of Woler Meadows’ (1849, voLx.); 
‘ Progress of Agricultural Knowledge dnnng 
last Eight Years ’ (1860, vol, xi.) ; ‘ Itoort 
on theAgrioultural Implements at the Qiest 
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B5Mtion’(1861,vol. xii.); ‘Source, Sup- 
nlv and Use of Nitrate of Soda for Oorn 
IJMva’ (18B2, vol. and ‘Nitrate of 

a Substitute for Guano’ (1368, 


Pusey left one son, Sidney (bom 16 Sept. 
1839). and daughters, Edith Lucy, and 
Clari married to Captain Eranois Chartetis 
Fletcher, whose son, Philip Fletcher, was 
heir to the estates. 

A striking miniature of Pusey as a young 
man is in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. 
Fletder. There is a mediocre portrait of him 
at about the same age at Pusey, where also is 
a large crayon drawing of him in his prime 
by George Pichmond, R.A. An etched re* 
production of this on a smallar scale was done 
by F. 0. Lewis for Grillion’s Club. Pusey 
appears in the engraving of 1842, by the 
vonuger S. W. Eeynolds, of lUohard Ans- 
'dell’s destroyed pictoe of the Eoyal Agricul- 
tural Society, and Ansdell’s oririnal study of 
Fussy is now at IS Hanover Square. The 
engraving of 1861 was hy a local artist, J. 
Fewell Fenstone, Stanford, Berkshire, 


[lAddou’s Life of B. B. Posey, vole. i. iii.; 
:Uemoirs of Baron Bunsen j J’onraal Roy. Agric. 
See. of Engl. vole, i.-xvi. (let serA x (2nd sei.), 
i._v. (8rd ter.) ; Minute-books of Ro^ Agrie. 
Soc.; Farmers’ Magaaine, 1839-44; (laird’s Eng- 
lish Agriculture in 1860-1 ; Ward's Reign of 
Queen Victoria; Reading Mercury for 1862; 
Quarterly Review, vole. xiv. IxziU. ; Bansard'e 
Debates, vole. Iv. ic. xei. xovi. xcvii. ov. cxi. oxii. 
caxv.; Arohseologia, vols.iii.,xii.j ladyEmily 
Posey's Diary (manuicript) ; private informa- 
tioa from Mi. S. B. B. Pusey and Mrs. Fletcher.] 

E. 0. 


PUTTA (d. 68^, first bishop of Hereford, 
was skilled in the Roman system of ohuich 
music, having heen instructed in it by the 
disriples of Pope (Grego ry : he woe ordained 
priest of Rochester by Wilfred during the 
vacancy of the see after the death of Bishop 
Bamian (d. 6^) between the death of arch- 
bishop Beusdedit [q-v.] on 14 July 604 and 
the landing in England of arehbmop Theo- 
dore [q.v.Tin 669, who on his arrival con- 
secrated bim to the see of Rochester (Bbue, 
Sistmia Hoolesiasiica, iv. 2), He attended 
the council of Hertford convened hy Theo- 
dore in 673 (j 6. o, 6). When Rochester was 
wasted hy the Mercian king .^thelred during 
his invasion of Kent in 676, Putta was absent 
hum the city; hewasBhelteiedbTSexulf,the 
bishop of theMercions.who gave him a church 
and a smoR estate, where ha dwelt imtil his 
death, making no effort to regain bis bishopric, 
to wmch Theodore consecrated Ouiehelm in 
676, and on his resignation Gebmund in 
678. Putta meanwhile performed service in 


his church, and went wheresoever be was 
asked to give instruotion in cburdi music (i6, 
c. 12). It is said, though perhaps this is a 
mere inference, that he had often thought of 
resigning his bishopric before he was com- 
^Ued to leave it (ffegia FontiJiam,-p. 136). 
His place of retreat is said to have been in 
the district of the Hecanas oiHerefor^hire, 
and he there perham acted as Sexudf’s de- 
puty, and has therefore heen reckoned as the 
mt biahop of Her^ord {jb.v- 208; F^os. 
Wia. L 288; Eede^tMUeal noewmmts, iii. 
130). Hia name occurs as a witness to a 
charter of Wnlfhete of Merda to an abbess 
of Bath, marked spurious by Kemble (Codex 
JOiplormticuB, No. IS). In this obarter, as 
given in the |Bath Chaztul^' (O. C. C. 
Uandir. MS. cxi. 69) he is described as ' archie- 

f iscopus,’ evidently by a mistake of the scribe 
Two Bath ChartuUtries, Introd. vol. xzxiii. 
pt. L pp. 6, 76). He also appears as a witness 
to another charter to the same abbess, marked 
spurious (CbdesUtpl No. 21; TwoSathChar- 
Ajaries, pt. i. pp, 8, 77), and in a spurious 
document rdatmg to the monastery of Peter- 
borough (Eooleaiastical BoaumeitU, iii. 186, 
16(3). He died in 688 (Flob. Wia, i. 41). 
Bede describes him as weU-infoimed as to 
church discipline, content with a simple life, 
and more eager about eoolesiastical than 
worldly matters. 

[Bede's Hiet. Ecol. iv. cc. 2, 6, 12, Flor. Wig. 
i 41, 238 (both Engl, Hist. Soc.); Will, of 
Flalmeeburye Gosta Pontiff, m. 186, 288 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Haddan and Stubbs’s (jonncils and Ecd. 
Doc. iii. 130, 136, 160 ; Eemble’s Codex Dipl. 
Nos. 6, 21 ; Two Bath Cbartolaries, pt i. pp, 
6, 8, 73, 77 (Somerset Record Soc.); Diet Chris- 
tian Biography, art ' Putta,’ hy Bishop Stubbs.] 

W.H. 

PUTTENHAM, GEORGE (d. 1690), and 
his brother Riohakd PtrEXEimaH (1620?- 
1601 f) have each been independently cre- 
dited with the authorship of an elaWate 
treatise entitled ‘The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ which was issued anonymous^ in 
1689. The ffiR title ran: ‘ The Arte of Ei^ 
lish Poesie, contrived into three hoobes^he 
first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Pro- 
portion, the third of Ornament,’ London, by 
Richard Field, 1680. It was licensed to 
Thomas Orwin on 9 Nov, 1688, and Orwin 
transferred it to Richard Field on 8 Feb. 
1688-9. Field wrote and signed a dedication 
to Lord Borghl^, dated 28 May 1689. The 
book, Field said, had come into his hands 
with its hare title and without any indica- 
tion of the authoris mpe. The publisher 
judged that it was devised for the queen’s 
recreation and service. The writer shows 
wide knowledge of clasrical and Italian 
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literature; in Us sectiouB on rhetoric and 
pioBody he quotes Quintilian and 

otW classical writera, and bestows commen- 
dation on English poets that is often dis- 
criminating. He may fairly be regarded as 
the first En^li^ writer who attempted p^o- 
sophical criticism of literature or claimed 
for the literary profession a high position in 
social economy. Oomporedwithit, Webbe’e 
‘Discourse of English Poetry ' (1680) and 
Sidney’s ‘ A.pologie for English Poesie,’ first 
published in 1696, are rery slight perform- 
ances. The ‘ Arte ’ at once acquired a repu- 
tation. Sir John Horington, mhis preface to 
‘ Orlando Furioso ’ (169D , and William Cam- 
den, in his ‘ Eemsines’ (1606), referred to it 
fomiliorlyas a work of authority, Ben Jonson 
owned a copy, which is now in the Oren- 
vUle Library at the British Museum. In 
1698 Erancis Meres borrowed from it the 
greater portion of the well-known ‘ Compara- 
tive Disoourse of our English Poets ’ in his 
‘ PoUadis Tamia ; ’ while WUliam Vaughan, 
in his ‘ Golden Grove’ (find edit. 1608), and 
Peocham, in his ‘Compleat Gontleman’ 
(16fi2), drew from it their comments on 
English poetry. But the writer’s name long 
remained uncertain. Horington spoke of the 
author as ‘thot unknown godfather,’ and 
Camden mentioned him anonymously os ‘ the 

C tlemon which proved that poets were the 
1 politicians.’ In the second edition of 
Camden’s ‘Bemaines’ (1614) was included 
Biohai'd Oarew’s essay on too *Excellenoy 
of the English Tongue.’ Oarew induded 
the uame of ‘Master Puttenham’ among 
Euglieh writers who hod successfully imi- 
tated foreign metres in English. Speoimens 
of such imitations fifrure in ‘The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ hut Oarew does not men- 
tion that volume. About tho same date, 
however, Edmund Bolton [q. v.l in his 
‘ Hypercritica,’ distinctly assorted that ‘ The 
Arte of English Poesie’ was the work, ‘os 
the fame is, of one of thej^eon’a gentlemen 
pensioners, Puttenham.’ Wood adopted this 
statement, which has been acowted by later 
writers. Of the rare origmol edition of ‘ The 
Arte of English Poesio/ two copies ore in 
the British Museum, It was reprinted by 
Joseph Bhslewood in his ‘ Ancient Oriticu 
Essays’ (1811-16, 2 vols.), and by Dr, Ed- 
ward Arber in 1869, 

Although no ofiicial documeuls support 
Bolton’s conjecture that one of Elizabeth’s 
gentlemen pensioners was named Futten- 
hom, inteend evidence corroborates his state- 
ment that the author of the ' Axte’ was one 
of the two sons of Eobort Puttenham and a 
Tandson of Sir George Puttenham, who 
— ’ properly 4t Sherfleld, near Basing- 


stoke, as well OB tho manors of PiUtHiT' 
and Long Marston on tho borders rf ^ 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire 
^ttenham mm-ied Morg^, daughter ofT 

Eichoi-d Elyot [q. v. J and sister of Sir Thn^ 
Elyot [q. v.l, authoi of the ‘ GovaSor ’ t 
her Eohert Puttenham hod two eon^ 
Eiohard, born about 1620, and George ^ 
sides a daughter Margery, who mturiea Sti! 
John Throckmorton of Peekenham, Woti^ 
tershire. An epitaph on the latter is 
the ‘Arte,’ and Throckmorton is tCT 
Boribed as ‘ a deore friend ’ of the writer ^ 
‘a man of many commendable virtuB,’ 
Throckmorton is Jmown to have hdd k 
brother-in-law George in low esteem (of 0,1 
State Papers, 1647-80, p. 607). Thieis 
great difficulty in determining to which of 
Throckmorton’s two brothors-in-law— to KL 
chard or to George Puttenham— this epiteph 
with the rest of the work, should be 
Such evidence as ia proourable points to the 
elder brother. 

In 1686 Sir Thomas Elyot, in dBiiiM tiii. 
his ' Education or Bringings up of OhildiS 
to his sister, Margery Puttenham, urges her 
to train up his nephews in the preomta of 
Plutarch. They appear to have quickh de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature, ktia 
adult life betrayed a very defective moral 
training. Both were guilty of gross bieochee 
of the law. 

The author of tho ‘Arte’ oMms to have 
been ‘ a sohollor of Oxford,’ end to haw 
Btuffied poetry ‘in his younger years whea 
vanity reigned,’ hut no student of the name 
of Puttenhs m figiiros in the Oxford Universit; 
rogisters. The author further states liiat H 
was brought up in youth among ‘the oomtiera 
of foreign countries . . . and very well ob- 
served tWr manner of life and conversation,' 
‘ Of mine own country,’ ho adds, ‘ I have not 
mode BO great experience.’ He visited (he 
says) the oourU of Prance, S]^oin, Italy, and 
the empire ‘ with many inferior courts, and 
in Italy he was friendly with one who had 
travelled in the east ‘ and seen the courts of 
tho great princes of China and Tartsiy.’ Ha 
was present at a banquet giveh by the 
Duchosp of Parma, rogent of the Low 
Oounti'ies, in honour of the Earl of Atundd, 
which we know from other sources took place 
in 1666 ; and he was at Spa while Pranpois 
de SeSpoaux, better known os Motshel de 
Vieilleville, was also staying there. The 
latter’s visit to Spa has been oonolusiyeljf 
assigned to 1669 (Oitoris). There is en- 
dence to prove that Richard Puttenhani'vroB 
out of England during these and other years. 
His brother George is not known to hareleft 
the country. 
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AjS a hoy it is wobable that Bichard, who 
succeeded as heir to the -pra^y of his 
unde, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1646, aocom- 
Donied Hyot on his embassies to Charles V. 
la 1560, when he purchased land about hie 
father’s estate at Sherfleldj ha was doubtless 
•with bis friends in Berkshire. But in April 
1661 he was convicted of rape (Cal. State 
Papers, 1647-80, p. 176), and, although he 
appears to have been pardoned, he retired 
to the continent immediately afterwards for 
an extended period. He was absent, we 
toiow, from 1668 to 1660, and in all proba- 
bility till 1670, when he received a pardon 
for having prolonged his aqoum abroad with- 
out a roym license. During these years 
George was at home, and a decree of the 
court of requests, dated 7 Feb. 1666-6, di- 
rected him to contribute to the support of his 
brother Eichard’swife until Eichard’s return. 
Eichard had married in early life Mary, only 
daughter of Sir ‘William ‘Warhom of Mal- 
sbonger, near Basingstoke, and he had a 
daughter Ann, who before 1667 married 
Francis Morris of OoxweU, Berkshfre. 

In 1679 the author of the * Arte ’ says that 
he presented to the queen, as a new year’s 
a series of poems entitled ' Parthe- 
niades.* This ooltetion is extant, without 
any author’s name, in Cotton. MS. Vesp. E. 
viu. 169-78, and consists of seventeen attrac- 
tive poems in various metres. The whole is 
printed in Haslewood’s edition of the ' Arte ’ 
and some fragments in Nichols’s ' Progresses 
of Elizabeth °(iii. 66). It is likely that the 
poems were a peace-offering from Eiohard, 
who, after his long absence and disgrace, 
was endeavouriim to regain his lost reputa- 
tion. If Mr, J. P, OoEwr’s unsupported as- 
sertion that Richard was one of the queen’s 
yeomen of the guard be accepted, it is possible 
thathereceiveatheappointmentatthisperiod. 
But Eichard was soou in Rouble again. On 
31 Oct. 1688 he was imprisoned for a second 
time, and petitioned the council to appoint 
him counsm to speak for him m forma pau- 
peris. He also contrived to interest in his 
misfortunes the lord mayor of London. The 
latter appealed to Thomas Seckford, the 
master ot requests, who seems to have been 
Richard’s prosecutor, to treat him mercifully. 
On 9 Nov, 1688 the anonymous ‘Arte ’ was 
licensed to Thomas Orwin for puhUcation. 
Eichard had probably sold the manuscript 
secretly and hastily while awaiting trial, m . 
otiBc to meet some pressing necessity. On •. 
S2 April 1697 ‘ Eichard Puttenham, esquire, i 
now prisoner in Her Majesty’s Bench,’ made 

hiswiE. 

veril; 


was buried at St. Olement Danes on 2 July 
1601. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the 
author of the 'Arte' claims to have composed 
several other pieces, none of which are ex- 
tant. Among his dramatic and poetic essays 
he enumerates ‘ Ginecocratia,' a comedy, and 
two interludes called respectlvdy ‘ Lusty 
London ’ and ' Woer,’ as well as ‘ Ikiumphals,’ 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, and ‘’Minerva,,’ 
a hymn also addressed to the queen. Among 
his prose treatises were ' Philocalia ’ (showing 
the figure of ornament), ' De Decoto ' (on de- 
cency of speech end behaviour), ‘lerotechi’ 
(on ancient mythology), and a work tracing 
w^edigree of the English tongue. 

The chief argument against identifica- 
tion of Eiohard with the author of the ‘Arte ’ 
lies in the fact that the latter farther claims 
at the age of eighteen to have addressed to 
' King Edward the Sixt, a prince of neat 
hope,^ an eclogae called ‘Elpine,’ from v^iob 
he sappEes a brief quotation. If the passage 
is to DB interpreted to mean Eterally that 
the poem was written after Edward Vi’s 
accession to the throne in 1647, it is clear 
that the author, if only eighteen when he 
composed it, was not born before 1629. But 
Eichard Puttenham, when he succeeded to 
the property of his uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 
1646, was about twenty-six years old. It is 
possible, however, that ‘ Elpme’ was written 
some years before Edwora ascended the 
throne — his precocity evoked mu<^ poetic 
eulogy in his infancy — and that the descrip- 
tion given of him as king in the title of the 
eclogue is anachronistic. 

George married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter Coudiay of Herrioid, uearBesizgstoke. 
He was her third husband, she having pre- 
viously married, first, Eichard Paulet, and, 
secondly, ‘William, second lord Windsor (d. 
1668). On 21 Jan. 1668-9 the bishop of 
Winchester e^essed alarm lest George was 
to be placed (m rumour reported) on the 
commission cn the peace, apparently for 
Hampshire. His evil life, the bishop wrote 
to Cecil, was well known, and he was a ' noto- 
rious enemy of Giod’s truth ’ (Cal. Matjteld 
MSS. i. S93). In 1670 George was said to be 
implicated m an alleged plot ^;ain6t Cecil’s 
life (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, ]pp. 
863-4), and at the dose of 1678 he was in- 
volved in a furious qusrrd with his wife’s 
family. Summoned before the council, he re- 
pEed that he was intimidated from obeying, 
and in December 1678 he was apprehends 
with difficulty by the sheriffs of ^ndon and 
imprisoned. He sought distraction from his 
troubles by transcribmg passages from the 
life of Tiberius, by way of illustrating the 
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tyranny iuliorent in government (i6. p._607), 
Tlirocirmorton, his brother-in-law, while he 
appealed to llurghley to release him, de- 
nounced him as ‘careless of all men, ungrate- 
ful in prosperity, and unthankful in adver- 
sity ’ (ib. p. 607 ; of. Cal. Hatfield MSS, iL 
286). Blchard, on his return to England, 
joined in the attack on his brother, but in the 
summer of 1679 a settlement was arrived at. 
George, however, continued to petition the 
queen to redress the wrongs he suffered from 
his kinsfolk, and in February 1684-6, having 
convinced the privy council that he had suf- 
fered injustice, he was granted 1,0007. (Cal, 
State jAtpera, Add. 1680-1626, p, 139; Nates 
and Queries, 2nd ser. zii. 143). On 1 Sept. 
1690 George, who was described as of St. 
Bridget’s in Fleet Street, made a nuncupative 
will, by which he gave all his property to Mary 
Symes, widow, hie servant, ‘ as well for the 
good service she did him as also for the money 
which she had laid forth for him.’ Shortly 
before his death he wrote out with his own 
hand and signed with his name a prose ‘ Apo- 
logie or True Eefens of her Majesties Uono- 
rable and Good Eonowne’ against those who 
criticised her treatment of Mary Stuart. A 
copy made fi.'om the o^inal mannscript is 
in the British Museum Harleion MS. 831 (of. 
llist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Eep. p. 41). 

[Crofts's olaborato Mem oir of Sir Thomas Elyot, 
prefixed to the edition of Blot’s Governor 
(1883),vol.i. up. iixiv, clxxxi-viii; Introduction 
to Hauewood*B and Arher's ropiints. Ames, in his 
Typographical Antiquities, describes the author 
of the Arte os Webster Futlenham, on error in 
which be is followed by Eitson in his Bibli^a- 
phia Aiiglo-Foolica.] S. £. 

FTOBOrT,JAMBS(1818-l806), author, 
second son of Thomoa Pycroft of Pickwick, 
■Wiltshire, barrister-at-law, and brother of 
Sir Thomas Pycroft [q. v.], was horn at 
Geyere House, Wiltmiire, in 181.3. He 
matrioulatod &om Trinity College, Oxford, 
on 26 May 1831, and graduated B.A. in 
1836. He was an enthusiastio oricketer, and 
claimed to have, jointly with Bishop Hyle, 
instituted the annual Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match in 1836 (0.rjbrd Memoirs, li. 
84r-210). In the same year he became a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1840 aban- 
doned the study of the law, and was ordained 
in the chnrch of England. At the same time 
he became second master of the collegiate 
school at Leicester. He was ournle of Chard- 
stock, Dorset, in 1845, and from ] 846 to 1866 
perpetual ouralc of St. Mary Magdalen, Barn- 
staple. He declmed further olerical duty, 
and took up his residence at Bathwiclc, Bath, 
Here he devoted his time to litorature, and 
his leisure to orickot, becoming a member of 


the Lanedown Club. He naver om ■ 
much repute as a player, but be wasr.^ 
authority on the history, rules, and 
ment of the game. He died of influS'; 

Brighton on lOMareh 1896. Heh^SS? 
on 8 July 1843, Ann, widow of 

In IS 59 he puhhshod ‘Twenty 
the Ohnreh: an Autobiography.' Thjg^? 
which ron to a fourth editiou in 1881 • 
relimous novel, which was supposed, witC 
much reason, 1 o be a narrative of the wriS 
own career; a second part, entitled ‘Elienon 
Eoctory,’ appeared in 1 860, ond was renrinM 
in 1862. Ilia ‘Oxford Meioirs: alS^ 
aftor Fifty Years,’ 1880, 2 vols^E 
graphic descriptions of the state of thoinZ 
versity in his time. 

pthOT books by Mm are ! 1, ‘Principles of 
Scientific Batting,’ 1836. 2. ‘ On SeC 
Education, designed to assist PaientB ii 
choosing and co-operating with InstmotoM 
for their Sons,’ Oxford, 1848. 3. 
Qi-ammar Praotico,’ 1844. 4. ‘Latin 
mai‘ Practice,’ 1844, 6. ‘ ACourseofEngM 
Heading, adapted to every taste and eapi^ty 
with Anecdotes of Men of Genius,’ 1844 . 
4tli edit. 1861. 6. ‘The Collegian’s Guide' 
or Hocollectioua of College Days. Settiiw 
forth the Advantagos nndTemptotionsrfs 

University Education. By the Hev. * • • » 

*, M.A., OoUege, Orforf,’ 

1846 ; 2nd edit. 1868. 7. 'Four biwfaiff, 
on the Advantages of a Classical EducatioD 
OB an Auxiliary to a Oommercial Bducstioa,’ 
1847, 8. ' The Orickel Field, or the Histoiv 
and the Science of Orickot,’ 1861; 9tii edit. 
1887. 9. ‘ Ways and Words of Men of 

Loiters,’ 1861. 10. ‘Agony Point; or tke 
Ghroans of Qontility,’ 1861, 2 vols. 11. ‘The 
Cricket Tutor,’ 1802 ; a treatiee exclusively 
practical. 12. ‘ Dragons’ Teeth : a Novel,’ 
1868, 2 vols. 18. ‘ Oricketana,’ 1866. 

He also edited Valpy’s ‘ 'Virgil Improved,' 
1846; W. Enfield’s ‘The Speaker, ’ Iffil; 
and to Booton’a ‘ Orickot Book,’ by F. Wood, 
1880, he contributed ' A Match 1 waa in,’ 
[Church of England Photographic Portiait 
Gallery, 1800, pt. xlvii. with portroit; Tim«, 
13 March 1806, p. 10 ; 'Wisdon's Cricketers' Al- 
manack, 1802, pp. xlix, 1.] G. 0. fi, 

PYOEOFT, SiH THOMAS (1807-1892), 
Madras civil servant, born in 1807, was eldest 
son of Thomas Pycroft, of Pickwick, Wilt- 
shire, barrister-at-law, and brother of James 
Pycroft [q. V.] Educated first at the Beth 
grammar school, ond then under private 
tutors, he matriculated from Trimly College^ 
Oxford, on 13 May 1826, He held an am- 
bition there from 1826 to 1828, and in 1829 
competed sucoossfully for an Indian writer- 
ship presented to the university in 1828 hy 
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Ohatlea "Wynn, then president of the board 
of control. The degree of honorary M. A. was 
then conferred upon him by the university. 
He sailed for Madras in 1829, and served in 
that presidency in various subordinate ap- 
pointments in the revenue and judicial de- 
partments until 1839, when he returned to 
^gland on furlough. On again settling in 
In&in 1843, he served first as sub-secretary 
and afterwards as secretary to the board of 
revenue, whence he was promoted in 1850 to 
be revenue secretary to government, succeed- 
ing in 1866 to the chief secretaryship. In 
18 d 2 he was appointed a member of the 
council of the governor, and ha retired from 
that post in 18 ot. He was made a K.0.S.L 
in 1866. On the occaeion of his retirement 
a eulogistic notice of his services was pub- 
lished by the government of Madras in the 
‘Fort St. George Gazette.’ ‘ His excellency 
the governor in council deems it due to that 
diatmguishad public officer,’ the notice ran, 
'to place on record the high sense which the 
government entertain of his services, and of 
Ue valuable aid and advice which they have 
invariably received from him at the council 
board.’ 

Gifted with an enormous capacity for work, 
extremely shrewd in his judgment both of 
men and of meaaures, and wonderfulfr free 
from prejudice, Pyoroft was an invaluable 
adviser to thosewitb whom be was associated 
in public Weiness. One of bis most useful 
qualities was his great accuracy. This was 
noticed by tbs examiners who awarded to 
him the writership in 1828, and it (ffiaroc- 
terised his work throughout his public life. 
He may be regarded os the first of the com- 
petition waUws, for he was the :ffi8t man 
appointed to the Indian civil service on the 
result of a competitive examination. He 
died at Folkestone on 29 Jan. 1892. He 
married, in 1841, Frances, second daughter 
of Major H. Bates, B.A. 

P’ersonal knowledge ; Fester’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-J886.] A, J. A. 

PTE, HENRY JAMES (1746-1813), 
poetaster and poet laureate, was eldest son 
of Hei^ Pye (1710-1706) of Farlngdon, 
Berkshire. BUs mother was Mary, daughter 
of David James, rector of Woughton, Buok- 
inghomshire. She died on 13 May 1806, 
oged 88. The father^ who was M.P. for Berk- 
smrefrom 1746 till his death, was great-grand- 
Bon of Sir Robert FT'e [q. v.J Henry, bom 
in London on 20 Feb. 1746, was e mioated 
at home untB 1762, when he entered Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, as a gentleman-com- 
moner, He was created M.A. on 3 July 
1766, andD.O.L. at the installation of Lord 


North as chancellor in 1772. On the death 
of his father, on 2 March 1766, Pye inherited 
the estates at Farlngdon and debts to the 
amount of 60,000/. ^s resources long suf- 
fered through his efiTorts to pay off thislarge 
sum. Hie house at Faringdon, too, was 
burned down soon after his succession to 
it, and the expenses of lehuildiim increased 
his embarrassments. He married at the age 
of twenty-one, and at first devoted bimaSf 
to the pursuits of a country gentleman. He 
joined the Berkshire militia, and was an 
active county m^istrate. In 1784 he woe 
elected M.P. for Berkshire. Soon afterwards 
his financial difficulties compelled him to sell 
his ancestral estate, and he retired from par- 
liament at the dissolution of 1790. In 1792 
he was appointed a police magistrate for 
Westminster. One of his most usefril pub- 
lications was a ' Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions,’ 1808 
(4th edit. 1827). 

From an early age Pye cultivated literary 
testes, and his msin object in life was to 
obtain recognition as a poet. He read the 
classics and wrote English verse assiduouslv, 
hut he was destitute alike of poetic feel- 
ing or power of expression. His earliest 
publication was an 'Ode on the Birth of 
the Prince of Wales' in the Oxford collec- 
tion of 1762, and he has been doubtfully 
credited with 'The Rosciad of Coveut Gar- 
den,’ 4to, a poem published in London in 
the same year. In 1766 sheared ‘ Beaul^ : 
a Poetical Essay,’ a didactic lucubration in 
heroic verse, which well exemplifies Eye’s 
pedestrian t^per. There followed ‘ElegieB 
on Different Occasions,’ 1768; 'TheTriumph 
of Fashion : a Vision,’ 1771 ; ‘ Farringdon 
HiU: a Poem in Two Books,’ 1774; ‘The 
Progress of Refinement,’ in three parts, 1783 ; 
'Shooting,’ 1784; and ' Aeiiphorion,’ 1784 
(on baUoons) ; aU of whichmove along auni- 
formly dead level of dulness. NeverthMess 
Pye collected most of them in two octavo 
volumes, as 'Poems on Various Subjects,’ 
1787. Meanwhile, in 1776, ho exhibited 
somewhat greater intelligence in a verse 
translation, with notes, of ‘ Six Olympic Odes 
of Pindar, being those omitted by Mr. West,’ 
He pursued the some vein in a translation of 
the ' Poetics of Aristotle ’ in 1788, which he 
reisBued, with a commenta^, in 1792. His 
'Amusement: a Poetical Essay,’ appeared 
in 1790. 

In 1790 Pye was appointed poet laureate, 
in succession to Thomas Warton, and he held 
the office for twenty-three years. He doubt- 
less owed Ms good fortune to the support he 
had given the prime minister, Pitt, while 
he sat in the House of Commons. No seleo- 
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tion could have moie effectually depii-red menta on the Oommentatora of ShaWi 
the poat of leputablo literary aaaociatioiiB, withPrelimmoi-y ObaervationaonhigG^^ 
and a satire, ‘ Epistle to the Poat Laureate,’ and Writings,’ whidi he dedicated ti 
1790, gave voice to the scorn with which, in Mend Penn. ‘ The Inquisitor,’ a trased ^ 
literary cirdes, the announcement of his a;^ five acta, altered from the Geman 
pointment was received. Pye performed his und Leonor ’) by Pye and James Petit ^ 
new duties with the utmost regularity, and draws, was published in 1708, but was m 
effected a change in the conditiona of tenure performed, because its production onthe^ 

of the office by accepting a fixed salary of was onticip ’ - 

27/. in lieu of the ancient dole of a tierce of tion of the same Glerman play under th^^ 
canary. Every year on the king’s birthday Eimlish title at the Haymarket on 25 Jin 
he produced an ode breathing the moat irre- 17 to (»S. x. 209). 
proachable patriotic sentiment, emressed in In May 1813 an edition of Pye'a eeliM 
language onudicroua tameness. His earliest writings m six volumes was annowced, W 
effort was so crowded with allusions to vocal hwpily nothing more was heard of it 
groves and featWed choirs that George Slee- ilfay. 1818 pt. 1 . p. 440). He died at Piimtl 
vens, on reading it, broke out into thelinea: onll Aug. 1813. He was twice manied. His 
And when the pie was opened first wife, Mary, daughter of Colonel Willian 

The birds began to sing ; Hook, wrote a farce, ‘ The Capriciona L»dy' 

And wasn’t that a dainty dish which was acted at Drury Lone on. 10 May 

To set bofora a king? 1771 for the benefit of Mr. Inohbald ajJ 

Occasionally I^e essayed more ambitious Mrs. Morland.^ It was not printed. By 
topics in his ‘ War Elegies of Tyrtaeus imi- her, who died in 1796, Pye had two damli. 
tatpd’ (179^ ; ‘Nauexatia, or Naval Do- lers — Maw Elizabeth (5. 1834), wife of 
miiiion ’ (I7S8), dedicated to TGng George; Oaptain Jones of the S6th regiment; and 
and ‘Oatmen Seculaia for the year 1^)0’ Matilda Catherine, who marned in 1602 
(1709). What has been described as his Samuel J'amoa Arnold, and died in 1861, 
mapnttm ‘Alfred,’ an epic poem in six Pye married, in November 1801,aaecani 
books, appeared in 1801, and was dedicated wife, Martha, daughter of W. Oorb6tt,liy 
to Addington. Pye was the intimate friend whom he had a son, Henry John (181^ 
of Governor John Penn (1720-1706) [q,. v.l 1884), and a daughterjJane Aime^^wife of 
and puhlishod in 1802 ‘ Verses on several Pranois Willmgton of Tamworth, Stsffoid- 
Subjects, written in the vidnity of Stoke shire. The son succeeded in 1833, unfler tie 
Pork in the Summer and Autumn of 1801.’ wiU of a distant cousin, to Ike entato of 
In 1810 appeared his ‘Translation of the Clifton Hall, Staffordshire, where the fansiy 
nymns and Epigrams of Homer.’ is still settled. 

Pye also interested himsolf in the drama. ‘ The poetical Pye,’ as Sir Walter Scott 
On 19 May 1794 his three-act historical called him, was ‘ eminently respectable ia 
tragedy ‘The Siege of Meaux’ was acted at everything but his poetry ; ’ in that be wu 
Oovent Garden, and was ropeated four times contemptible, and incurred deserved lidioiila 
(Genubi, vii. 166). The Ireland forgeries at Eor many years he was linked in a ecomfbl 
first completely deceived him, and on 26 Peb. catdh-pmase, ‘ Pye et parvus Pybue.’ IClie 
1796 he signed, with others, a paper testify- latter was another poetaster, Charles Small 
iug his hmief in their authenticity. But Pybue, long M.P. for Dover, who puUidieil, 
when he was requested to write a prologue in pretentious shape, a poem called ‘^ bSoto- 
for the production at Drury Lone of Ireland’s reign,’ in 1800, and was castigated by Fonon 
play of ‘ Vortigem ’ (absurdly ascribed to in the ‘ Monthly Beview’ for mat year. Both 
Shakespeare), he e^roressed himself too oau- Pye and Ifybns figure in the epigram, attn- 
tionsly to satisfy Ireland, who deemed it hnted to Person : 

aupFess Pye’s effort. On26 Jm. pootis nos iKtamur tribus, 

1800 ‘ Adelaide,’ a second tragedy by Ifye, P,o, Petso Pindar. Parvo Pybna 

based on episodes in Lyttelton’s’ Henry n,* Si ultoriiis iro porgis, 

was performed at Drury Ldji& with Eemhle Addo Ms Sir James Blond BoTges. 

as Prince Richard, and Mrs. Siddons as the . 

heroine. The great actor and ootress nover (jDyOB, Jrorsoniawtf p. 866.) Byron refen 

appeared, wrote Qenest (vii. 462), to less ad- earcastically to Pye in ‘ The Vision of Judg- 

vontage. On 29 Cot. 1806 an inanimate ment,’ stanza xeii. ; 

comedy,’ A ]Mor Claim,’ in which his son-in- The monnroli, mute tiU then, exdsim’d 

law,8amuelJamesAmold[q.v.],co-opernted, ‘What! what! 

was also produced at Drury Lane (Gewebt, Pye come again P No more— no more of 

vii. 700). In 1807 Pye published ‘Com- thnll’ 
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Mathias, iu Ms ‘Pursuits of Literature/ was 
no less inimioal. Southey, who succeeded 
Pye as poet laureate, wrote, on 34 Dec. 1814, 
‘I hare oeen rhyming as doggedly and dully 
as if my name had been Henry Janies 
Pye ’ (Corretp. chap, xix.) 

Be^des the works enumerated, I^e issued 
a respectable translation of Burger's ‘ Le- 
nora ’ (1790), and two works of Action, 'inter- 
spereed with anecdotes of well-known cha- 
racters, ’respectively entitled ‘ The Democrat ’ 

(1796), 2 vols., and ‘ The Aristocrat ’ (1799), 
2 vols. He revised Erancis’s ‘ Odea of 
Horace ’ in 1812, and a copy of Sir James 
Bland Burges’s ‘ Richard I,’withmnnusoript 
notes and emendations by Pye, is in the 
British Museum. 

[Lives of the Laureates, by W, S. Austin and 
John^ph, 1863, pp. 332-46 ; Walter Hamilton’s 
Poets Lauieate, pp. 202, &c. ; Chalmers’s Dic- 
tionary; Cent. Mag. 1813, ii. 293-4; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry.] S. L. 

PTE, JOHN 1774), engraver, was a 
pupil of Thomas Major [q. v.J, and in 1768 
won a Society of Arts prezmum. He en- 
graved in the line manner some admirable 
landscape plates, which were published by 
Bovdell in 1778-6. These include ‘ Europe 
Point, Gibraltar/ after' A. Pynacker ; ‘ Hagar 
directed by the Angel to the Well/ after 
Swanevelt ; ‘ A Shipwreck/ after J. Vernet 5 
‘Tobias and the Angel, ’afterDidardin; ‘Holy 
Family/ after Poelemburg; ‘The Waders/ 
after Claude; and ' The l^mpest ’ and 'The 
Calm/ after Dietzsch. Pye probably died 
joung. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Nagler's Jfunst- 
lei-Lexikon.] f. M. O’D. 

PYE, JOHN (1782-1874), landscape en- 
graver, second son of Ghoi'Ies Pye of Bir- 
mingham, was bom there on 7 Nov. 1782 ; 
his mother was a daughter of J ohn Badoly iTe, 
also of Birmingham, and aunt of William 
Eadclyfie [q. v.j, the engraver. Charles Pye, 
in the expectation of succeeding to a fortune, 
had indulged a taste for literature and numis- 
matics, and when his prospects were de- 
stroyed as the result of a lawsuit he had 
recourse to his pen to maintain his family. 
He published an account of Birmingham, a 
geographical dictionary, and several series of 
pistes m provincial coins and tokens engraved 
by hhuself, with the assistance of ms son 
John, The latter was removed 60 m school 
when still a child, and received his first in- 
struction in engraving from his father ; later 
ha was a pupil of Joseph Barber, a well- 
known Birmingham teacher, and was then 
apprenticed to a plate-engraver named Tolley. 
In 1801 he came to London with his cousin, 
VOI. XVT, 


William Hadclyire, and became a paid assis- 
tant of James Heath (1767-1834) [q. v.1, to 
whom his elder brother was articled, and by 
whom he was employed on works of natural 
history and in engraving the backgrounds of 
hook iUnstrations. In 1805 Pye was entrusted 
by Heath with the execution of a plate of 
Inverary Castle, from a drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner [q. v.], and thus first came under the 
influence of that painter’s genius, In 1810 
John Britton [q. v.l who was then publish- 
ing his work, ‘ The Fine Arts of the English 
School/ commissioned Pye to engrave rar it 
Turner’s picture, ‘ Pope’s Villa at Twicken- 
ham/ and the plate was so warmly approved 
of by the painter that flom that time Pye 
became his favoiuite engraver. Pye’s platea 
after Turner include ‘High Street, Oxford’ 
(figm-es by C. Heath), 1812 ; ‘View of Ox- 
mrd from the AbWdon Hoad’ (figures by 
0. Heath), 1818 j ‘ The Hmlto, Venice,’ ‘ La 
Hiccia/ and ‘Lake of Nemi’ (for Hake- 
will’s ‘Tour in Italy,' 181^; ‘Junction of 
the Greta and Tees,’ ' WyoHffe, near Rokeby,’ 
and ‘ Hordraw Pall’ (for Whitaker’s ' Fiicn- 
mondshii'e/1828) ; 'Temple of Jupiterinthe 
Island of .figina/ 1827 ; ‘ Tivoli ’ and 
‘Pmstnm’ (for Rogers’s ‘Italy/ 1830); and 
‘ Ehrenhreitstein/ 1846. These remarkahle 
works, in which for the first time the ellects 
of light and atmosphere were adequately 
rendered, placed Pye at the bend of his pro- 
fession, and entitle him to be regarded as the 
founder of the modem acbool of landscape 
engraving. Amonghis other large plates are 
‘CUefden on the Thames/ after J. Glover, 
1816; ‘All that remains of the Glory of 
William Smith,’ after E. Landseer, 1836; 
‘Light Breeze off Dover/ after A, W. Call- 
cott, 1839 ; and ‘ Temple of the Sun, Baalbec/ 
after D. Bnberts, 1849. 

Throughout his career Pye was largely en- 
gaged upon illustrations to the then popular 
annaals and pocket-books, and of these the 
‘Ehrenhreitstein,’ after Turner (in the 'Lite- 
rary Souvenir,’ 1828), and ‘ The Sunset/ after 
G. Barret (in the ‘Amulet’), are the best 
examples. He engraved the entire series of 
headpieces from di'iiwings by W. HaveU, 
S. Protttj G. Cuitt, and others, which appeared 
in the ‘Royal Repository, or Fioturesque 
Pocket Diary/ 1817-39; ‘Lo Souvenir, or 
Pocket Tablet,’ 1822-43; end ‘Peacock’s Po 
lite Repository,’ 1813-68 ; of these a com- 
plete set of impressions, formed by Pye him- 
self, woe presented by his daughter to the 
Brirish Museum in 1883, In 1830, at the 
request of John Sheepriianks [q. v.], Pye 
unuertook the publication of a series of fine 
engravings from pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, and in the course of the following ten 
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yeurB twen^-nine were i&siied, of which 
three, after Claude and Poussin, wore by Pye 
himself, but the work was then discontinued. 
Pye finally retired from the exercise of his 
profession in 1868. His oomxjlete mastory 
of the principles of chiaroscuro in the trans- 
lation of colour into black and white caused 
his services to be always much in request for 
coriucting the plates 01 other ongravors, and, 
after hit retirement, he gavo such help gra- 
tuitously. 

Pyo was the most energetic of the founders 
of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, and mainly 
through his exertions and those of his friend 
William Mulrendy [q. v.] it was subsequenlly 
placed on a firm footing, and in 1827 received 
a royal charter; in recognition of his services 
ho was xiresent ed with a silver vnso and an od- 

Pyo^spent much of his time in !]?ranoe, 
where, m 1802, he was elected o oorre- 
sponding memberof the Acadfimie des Beaux- 
Arts; he had alrea^, in 1846, roceived a 
mid medal from tho Pmnch government, and 
he was also an honorary member of tho 
Petersburg Academy of Arts. But he never 
sought or received honours from the Boyal 
Academy, to which body ha was bitterly 
hostile, in consequence of its refusal to recog- 
nise the claims of engravers to equal treat- 
ment with pointers and sculptors ; he was 
one of the spokesmen of his profession befoi-e 
a select oommittee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into that subject in 
1886, and also look a leading part in the 
controversy with his pen. In 1846 he pub- 
lished his well-known ‘ Patronage of British 
Art,’ a work full of valuable inlormatiou, in 
wMoh he formulated with great ability and 
acrimony his chnivea against the academy 
and his demands Ibr its reformation, and in 
1861 he renewed the attack in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Glance at the Eisc and Consti- 
tution of the Eoyal Academy of London; ’ 
some of the changes he advocated ho lived to 
see carried out. 

Pye formed a very fine collection of im- 
pressions of Turn^s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
wliicb is now in the print-room of the British 
Museum ; his notes on tho subject, edited by 
Mr. J. L. Beget, wore published in 1879. 

Pye married, in 1808, Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Middimun [q, v ], the landsoape en- 
graver hy whom he was’aasisted in the pre- 
liminary stages of some of his plates, and. 
had an only child Mary, who survived him. 
He died at his roaidence, ] 7 Gloucester Ter- 
race, Eegent’s Park, on 6 Fob. 1874. 

Ohabibb Pri (1777-1864), elder brother 
of John, was a pupil of .Tamos Heath, and 
became a good engraver in the Imo mnnuer| 
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chieJly of small book illustrations eHTT 
of his work are found in Inohhald’s ‘ S' i 
Theatre ; ’ Walker’s ‘ Effigies Poetics, M S 
and ‘ Physiognomical Portraits,’ 1824 u' 
larger plates include a view of 
Hall, after P. do Wint, 1818; a poS, 
Eoberl Owen, after M. Hemins 1828. ' 
a Holy Fomily; after Michael Angelo ifio? 
During the latter port of his life hewsidiJ 
nl Leamington, and he died thei'e on 11 it 
1804. 

[Cat. of Exhibition of Works of Birminskn, 
Engravers, 1877 ; Men of the Time. 
AthensBum, 11 Feb, 1874; V.iporeau’s Diet d« 
Contomporains ; Eedgrave’s Diet, of Aiti^ 
privato information.] p, Qijj ‘ 

PYE, SiH EOBEET (d. 1701) 
mentai'ion, was son of Sir Eobert 
1662). 

The latter’s eldest brother, Sin WAm, 
Pin ( 1571-1686) of Mynde Park, near S 
pock, Herefordshire (of. Gfent Mag. 1789 ii 
781), is said to have been educated et St 
John’s College, Oxford. He became a W 
riater at the Middle Temple, and was fa- 
voured by Buckingham. By the latter’s ia. 
fluence he was made justice in Glamotgia- 
shiro, Brecknockshire, and Badnorshire ss 
8 Feb. 1617, and attorney of the court of 
wards and liveries in 1621. He was knighted 
at Whitehall on 29 .Tune 1680 (MnwiitE, 
Knights, p. 191), and, dying on 26 Dec, 163i 
was buried, on 0 Jan. 1686-6, in the chnich 
of Much Dewohurch, whore there is an ela- 
borate monument in alabaster to his me- 
mory. By his first wife, .Toon (rf. 1025V 
daughter of William Eudhall of HudhsU, 
Herefordshire, whom he married on 22 July 
1 604, ho had seven suns and seven daughtera 
The oldest son. Sir Walter (1610-1869V 
was father of Walter Pye, who was creatw 
Baron ICilpock by .Tamos II after his sW 
cation, and, being deprived of his HereM- 
shire x>ropoi’ty, died abroad without issue iu 
1600 (Ilernld and Genealogist, v. 82 sq.; 
Smith’s, Obit, Uamd. Soo. p. 11; Whhe- 
iioaiai, Idber Kamelicus, Oamd. Soo, pp, 64, 
70, 90 ; E 1 .T.IS, Ot'ig. Letters, 8rd ser, iv. 
170-2; EvniiVir, Diary, ii, 668; CalStaU 
Papers, 161 1-18, p. 482). 

Sir Eobert ^e, the parliamentoiiim’s 
father, and Sir Walter’s younger brother, be- 
came, by the favour of Bnokingham, remem- 
brancer of the exchuquer in July 1618, was 
knighted on 18 July 1621, bought themauor 
of Farriugdon, Borkshire, from the Untos 
family, and rexirosentod Woodstock in the 
Long parliament (Ntohom, Progresses rf 
James I, iii, 487, 009). He contributed 
1,0007. towards the recovery of Ireland, re- 
mained at Westminster after the hroaob with 
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tie kittg, and passed for a thoroughgoing 
supporter of the parliament. In early life, 
says Ben Jonson, ‘he loved the Muses,’ and 
JoMon sent him, through John Burgess 
[q.v.]. a rhyming petition for the payment 
of the arrears of his pension ( Underumd^, 
p. Isiv). He died in 1063, having married 
jiary, daughter of John Crolter of Batsford, 
tHoacestershiie (Beebt, Berkshire Genea- 
loaiis, p. 131). 

Kobert, the parliamentarian, their son, 
married Anne, daughter of John Hampden, 
and in 1643 raised a troop of horse for the 
army of the Earl of Essex (Peacock, Army 
Hats, p. 65). In January 1643 a latter from 
the elder ^0 to Sir Edward Nicholas was 
intercepted and read in the IJouse of Oom- 
mons, which proved that he was seeking to 
moke his peace with the king, and secretly 
contrihutingmoneyforhia service. Theletter 
also stated that his eon’s conduct in taking 
arms against the king was done without his 
consent or knowledge, neither should ha have 
any supplies of money from him. It was only 
through. Hampden’s influence that the writer 
escaped expulsion flrom the house (Saeeokb, 
Studies ana Bluatrations of the Great JHe- 
htllim, pp. 488, 647). 

The younger Pye was colonel of a regi- 
ment o/horse under Essex during the Cornish 
campaign of 1644, and in June of that year 
captured Taunton Castle (SvHorrns, Diary, 
p.78; Devssbvx, Dives of the Devereitjv 
Earls of Essex, ii. 413). He was wounded 
at the taking of Cirencester in September 
1643 (jBibliotheca Gloueesirensis, p. 262). 
In April 1646 he was appointed colonel of 
a regiment of horse in the new model. In 
May 1646 he was sent to join Colonel Ver- 
muyden and a_ body of horse who were to 
assist the Scottish army in the north of Eng- 
land; but, passing through Leicester on his 
way, he was persuaded to remain there to 
take part in its defence against the king 
Wal. State Papers, Horn. 16447-5, p. 604; 
Holliw&s, Laoester duriny the Civil War, 
1840, p. 42). Fye showed much skill and 
courage durmg the defence, was token pri- 
soner when Leicester fell, and was exchanged 
for Sir Henry Tillyer a few days later (fb. 
pp. 44, 46 ; Lordd Journals, vii. 421). He 
published an account of the si^, entitled 
‘ A more exact Halation of the ^ege laid to 
the town of Leicester . . . delivered to the 
House of Commons by Sir Bobert Fye, go- 
vernor of the said Tovru, and Major James 
Ennis,' 4to, 1646. The events of the siege 
caused a lively controversy, and a number 
of tracts relating to it are reprinted by 
Nichols (Deieestm'shire, vol. iii. pt. ii. App.) 

In September 1645 Fye took part in Hie 


siege of Bristol, and in May 1646 he was 
detached by Fairfax to command the forces 
sent to besiege Farringdon, which surren- 
dered on24 June 1646 with Oxford (Sebisob, 
Anglia Eedivica, ed. 1854, up, 118, 268). He 
was one of the officers vmo undertook in 
March 1647 to engage their men to serve in 
the expedition to Hmand ; but his regiment 
mutinied, and joined the rebt of the army in 
their opposition to disbanding (Dords’ Jour- 
nals, ix. 214 ; Clarke Papers, i. 113). Pye 
succeeded in bringing ofl:’ a certoin number of 
troopers. These, who formed part of the force 
collected hy the city to resist the army in 
July 1647, were regarded with special ani- 
mosity hy their late comrades (Rubhwoeth, 
vii. 741). He was arrested by a party of 
the army in August 1647, hut immediately 
released by Fairfax (WHiTnr.ooo, ii. 201). 

Fye eventually became reconciled to the 
government of QcomweU, and sat in the par- 
haments of 1654 and 1668 as member for 
Berkshire. In January 1660 he again came 
forward as an opponent of miUtoiy role, and 
presented a petition for the reaffinisaion of 
the secluded members. For this the paii- 
lioment sent him to the Tower, and, though 
he sued for a writ of habeas corpus at the 
upper bench, it was refused by Judge New- 
dmate. He was released on 21 Feb. 1660 
( Commons’ Journals, vii. 823, 847 ; Dudloia 
Memoirs, ii. 2SS_; KHNimrr, Eegister Eocle- 
I siastical and (Xiril, p. 33). He represented 
Berkshire in the Convention parhament of 
1660, hut took litfde part in politics after- 
wards, though he lived till 1701. Ip De- 
cember 1688 he joined the Prince of Orange 
on his way to London {Correspondenee of 
Senry Hyde, Earl <f Clarendon, ii. 219), 

By his marriage with Anne Hamden, 
Pye had two sons, Hampden (i. 1647) and 
Edmund, M.D. (5. 1666). The last was the 
great-grandfather of the laureate Henry 
James Pye [q. v.] 

[Hail. HS. 2218, f. 23 (pedigree); Burke's 
Commoners, i. Z60, Extinct ^ronstsgo, p, 433 ; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

C ? 

FTB, THOMAS (1660-1610), divine, the 
son of Bichard Fye of Dorlaston, Stafford- 
shire, was horn there in March 1660, Ma- 
triculating at BaUiol College, Oxford, on 
20 Dec. 1677, he became cha^ain of Merton 
College in 1681, B.D. on 21 June 1685, and 
D.D. on 4 July 1688. He was appointed 
rector of Eainley-with-Almodington, Sussex, 
end canon of Chichester in 1686, and vicar 
and schoolmaster of Bexhill, Sussex, in 1669. 
In 1606 he rebuilt the tower of Darlaston 
church. He died at Bexhill early in 1610. 
By 1^ wiBi dated 20 Dec. 1609, and proved 

Ie2 
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on 20 March ICIO, lie directed that he should 
be buried in the school- house late^ repaired 
and paved by him, and bequeathed a sum of 
money to the poor of Brightling, near Battle, 
Sussex, He was ‘ accounted an eminent lin- 
guist, excellent in snored chronology, in ci^o- 
siastiottl histories, and polemical divinity’ 
(Wood). 

Pye published : 1. ‘ A Computation from 
the Beginning of Time to Christ by Ten 
Ai’ticles,’ London, 1607, 4to. 2. 'A Oon- 
hrmation of the same for the times contro- 
verted before Christ; As also that there 
wanteth a year after Christ in the usual Com- 
putation,’ printed with the above, and both 
afterwards issued with the title ‘ An Hour 
Glass.’ 3. ‘ Epistola ad ornatiss. virum D. 
Johan. Ilowsonum S.T.D. Acad. Oxon., Pro- 
caucellorium, qua Dogma ejua novum et ad- 
mh'abile de JudiBorum divortiis rofutatur, ot 
snus S.S. ScriptiiriB nativus sonsus nb ejus 
glosscmatis vindicatur,’ London, 1003, 4to. 
4. ‘ Usury’s Spright conjured ; or a Soho- 
lasticoll Detormination of Usury,’ London, 
1604, 4to. 6. ‘ Answer to a Treatise written 
in Defence of Usury,’ London, 1804. "Wood 
also mentions a manuscript ‘ Epistola respou- 
soria ad clariss. virum, 1). Alb. Gontilem.’ 

[Wood's Athonas Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 59; 
Plot’s Staffordshire, p. 287 ; Shaw's JOHsU of 
Stafibidshirs, ii, 92 ; Pitt’s Hist, of Staiibrdehiie, 
p. 148 ; Uaohwood’s Hist, of Dorloston, pp. S3, 
64, 60, 64, 82, 01, 137 ; Simms's Bibliotheoa 
Staffordiensis, p. 369; Fuster’s Ahtmni Oxon. 
(early sor.), tii. 1222; Allibono's Diet, of Engl, 
Lit. s.v. ’Pyus.’l W. A. S, B. 

PTE, SiE THOMAS (1718 P-1786), ad- 
miral, born about 1713, was second son of 
Henry Pye (1683-1749), of Fnringdon_ in 
Berkshhe, and of knotting in Bedfordshire, 
by his second wife, Anne, sister of Allen 
Bathurst, first earl Bathurst [q^. v.] Sir 
Bobert l^e [q. v,] was his grandiatlior, and 
Henry James Pye [q. v.], tho poetaster, was 
his nephew (BBBKr, BerksJdrs Genealogies, 
p, 133; Qmt. Mag. 1800, i. 600). He entered 
the navy in May 1727, as a volunteer ‘per 
order,’ on board the Lark, and having served 
in her, in the Torrington and in the Hose, 
for the most part in the Mediterranean and 
West Indies, ne passed his oxominabion on 
12 June 1734, being thon, according to his 
certificate, twonty-ono years old. On 18 April 
1735 he was promotod to tho rank of lieute- 
nant. In 1789 he was Ueutenant of the 
Bristol, and in 1740 of the Elizabeth in the 
Channel fieet; on 13 April 1741 he was pro- 
motod to be captain of tho Seaford frigato, 
of 20 guns, on the home station. In 1743 
ho was ollicially commended for procuring 
cw'tain intelligence <>f the state of the French , 


UloI at Brest; and in 1744, 
the Mediterranean, was eent^bwj®-® 
Mathews into the Adriatic, to interceiS 
supplies to the Spanish forces in Itali 
to co-operate with the Austrian amav^ P 
his service on this occasion he received i‘ 
special mark of distinction hum the mml 
of Vienna,’ and on his return to Enrky 
was personally commended hy the Has i 
August 1744 he was appointed hy MatW 
to bo captain of the Norfolk, which!' 
brought home from the MediterroneaiiiB 
March 1748. He was then appointed to 
the Greenwich, a 60-gun ship ; was moyri 
a few days later to the Norwich, and to 
April 1749 to the Humher; in April 17a 
to the Gosport, and in February 1762totl9 
Advice, with a broad pennant as commandet. 
in-ebief at the Leeward Islands. 

In October 1766 he was supeiaeded b 
Commodore (afterwards Sh- Thomas) hianl- 
laud [q. V.], who, ofter reprimanding him 
for keeping; liis broad pennant flying rntb 
presence oi a senior officer, charged him phli 
fraud, peculation, and neglect of duty, sns. 
pended him from the command of the Ad- 
vice, and ordered him to return to England 
to answer to the admiralty for his conduct. 
Frankland’s action woe irregular; it vcj 
hie duty to have brought Pye to a 001 m- 
martial on the station; and accordingly, 
when Pye arrived in England, the admiraliy 
refusod to go into the matter, conBideriug 
that by coming homo Pyo had practically 
acknowledged tho truth of tho charge?; if lie 
wished to be tried, they told him, he could 
go back to the West Indies, or wait till 
Franklaud came home. Pye believed tbt 
Fronkland’s influence in the West Lidias 
would prevent his having a fair trial, so ha 
cloctod to wait. He was eventually tried 
by court-marl ial on 1, 2, 3, and 4 Maid 
1768, and acquitted of the mors aeiioua 
chargee, tliougli reprimanded forcaceleaanesa 
in eome of the accounts. He was accetdiagiy 
ordered to be paid his half-pay from the day 
of hie BUBpuuBiou, 18 Oct. 1766 (Memorial, 
19 May 1768; Admiralty Treasury letteri, 
vol. iv. ; Minutes Oowts-nvirtial, voL 
xxxviii. ; Admiralty Minute-book, 28 Aw, 
1768); and on 6 July 1768 waspromotedtoha 
rear-admiral of the blue squadron. la 1783 
he was commundei'-in-chief at Fl^mouth, 
On 21 Oct. 1782 he became vice-admiial 
of tbe blue squadron, but had no active 8e^ 
vice during the war. From 176(3 to 1769 
he was commander-’in-chief at the Leewacd 
Islands, and from 1770 to 1773 was canto 
mander-in-chiof at Portsmouth. In Jme 
1778 the king visited Portsmouth, and during 
several days reviowed tlie fleet at Spitheai 
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On the 24th he knighted Pye on the quarter- 
deck of the Barfleur, under the royal standard, 
and at the same time ordered his promotion 
to the rank of admiral of the blue (Beatsoit, 
iVi 34-40)i 

From 1777 to 1783 he ms again com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and -was 
especially ordered to_ be president of the 
court-martial on Admiral Keppel, in J anuary 
1779, a duty which he had endeavoured to 
avoid on the plea of iU-health (Admiralty to 
I^e, 24 Dec. 1778, Secretary’s Letters, vol. 
lix.) He seems to have been excused from 
presiding at the court-martial on FaUiser, the 
admiralty preferring to appoint a partisan 
of their own. This was the end of Pye’e 
service; he died in London in 1786. His 
wife died in 1762, apparently without issue. 
He is described as a man of very slender 
ability, thrust into high office by the Bathurst 
interest. The peculiarity of his features ob- 
tained for him the distinguishing name of 
* Nosey,’ and his figure was ungainly ; but 
‘ he had the vanity to believe that he was 
irresistible in the eyes of every woman who 
beheld him,’ and was notorious for the irregu- 
larities of Ilia private life. 

[Gharnook’s Biogr. Nav. v. 112; Beatson's 
Naral and Military Meminxs; The Naval Ata- 
lantis (a work mostly scurrilous, bub not with- 
out a substratum of truth), _p. 17 , Official 
Oorrespondence, &c., in the Public Becurd Office,] 

J. K. L. 

PTQG, OLIVEB (J,. 1680), author. [See 
P1G8.] 

PYKE, JOHN (/. 1322 P), ohronioler. 
[See PzKB,] 

PYLE, 'THOMAS (1674^1766), divine 
and author, was son of John Pyle, rector of 
Stody, Norfolk. After being at school at 
Holt, NorfoUr, he was admitted a sizar of 
Caius College, Cambridge, on 17 May 1002, 
and was elected a scholar next Michaelmas. 
He graduated B.A. in 1606-6 and M.A. 
in 1G99. When, in 1607, he was ordained 
by Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, William 
Whiston, then chaplain to the bishop, notes 
that Pyle was one of the two host scholars 
whom he ever examined {Memoirs, i. 287). 
He probably acted as curaie of St. hlar- 
garers, King’s Lynn, until 1701, when, 
Siortly after nis marriage to Mary Bolfe of 
that town, he was appointed by the ooMora- 
tion minister of St. Nicholas's Chapel, Lynn, 
He also hold the neighbouring rectories of 
OutweU j&om 1709 and of Watlington from 
1710. 

He was an eloquent preacher, and a strong 
whig. Consequently, the accession of the 
house of Hanover, coupled with the fact that 


Walpole represented Lynn in parliament, 
gave him hope of preferment. He was not 
slow to take advantage of the outbreak of 
the Bangorian controversy. ' A Vindication 
of the Bishop of Bangor, in answer to the 
Exceptions ot Mr. Law,’ and a ‘ Second Vin- 
dication,’ both issued in 1718, proved his 
talent as a disputant, and gained for him the 
friendship of Hoadly. l^le began to he 
known in London as a preacher, and his 
'Paraphrase of the Acts and Epistles, in the 
manner of Dr. Clarke,' published in 1726, 
obtained some popularity. In 1726 Hoadly, 
now bishop of Salisbury^ collated him to the 
prebend or Durnford, m that church (Ln 
Nbvb, Fasti, ii. 668). Further 'Paraphrases’ 
helped to strengthen hie position among the 
numerous low-church divines, such as Clarke, 
Sykes, and Herring, with whom he was in- 
timate. But Pyle never received ar^ addi- 
tional preferment, though his friend Heniug 
became primate, and ^ugh Hoadly’a in- 
fluence was undiminished. ' That very im- 
petuosity of bpirit,’ writes Herring to Dun- 
combe, 'which, under proper government, 
renders him the agreeable creature he is, 
has, in some circumbtances of life, got the 
better of him, and hurt his views’ (29 July 
1746, HuBiusrB’B Letters,-^, 81; Eichabdb, 
p. 1016). He wab, in mot, too heterodox 
even for Queen Caroline, and, as hia son 
Edmund relates (Letter of 4 Aug. 1747, 

t noted by BieWds, pp. 1016-16), scarcely 
isguised bis Unitarian views. In 1782 he 
exemanged his old Uvings for the vicarage of 
St. Margaret's, Lynn, retaining this charge 
until increasing age forced him to resign in 
1766. He retired to SwalTham, and died 
there on SI Dec. 1766. He was buried in 
the church of All Saints, Lynn, 

Despairing of promotion for himself, Pyle 
had used ms influence with Hoadly and 
others in behalf of hia children. By his 
wife (who died on 14 March 1748, aged 66) 
he had three sons and three daughters. Ed- 
mund, the eldest (1702-1776), succeeded his 
father as lecturer at St. Nicholas’s, Lynn, 
1832, became archdeacon of York in 1751, 
and acted as chaplain to Hoadly and to 
George II. Thomas, the second son (1718- 
1806), became canon of Salisbury in 1741, 
and of Winchester in 1760, besides receiving 
good livings from Hoadly. Philip, the third 
son (172£-1789), was appointed rector of 
North Lynn in 1766 (see Eiohaeds, pp. 1018- 
1021 ). 

Pyle published, besides the works already 
named, two answers to tracts by Dr. Henry 
Stebbinga on the Bangorian controversy 
n718-19) ; ‘ Paraphrase on the HistoricEil 
Books of the Old Testament,’ 1717-26, 4 vols. 
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8vo ; and ‘ The Scripture Preservative affainat 
Popery s being a Paraphrase, with Notes, 
on the Revelation of St. John,’ London, 
1736, 8vo. 

After his death his son Philip published 
three collections of his discourses in 1773, 
1777, and 1783 respectively. 

[Bichards’b Hist, of Lynn, 1813, pp. 1012-23; 
Hackersll’s History of Lynn, 1738, p. 89; 
Hichols's Lit. Anecd. iz. 433 ; Mustors's Hist, of 
OorpuB Ohristi, Cambridge, p. 88 ; La Here's 
Fasti; Lowndes’s Hibl.Man.; information kindly 
given by Dr. John Venn of Cains College, Cam- 
bridge.] B. &. H. 

PYM, JOHN (1684-1643), parliamentary 
statesman, born in 1684, was the eldest son of 
Alexander Pym of Bry more, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset, and Philippa Coles. Ilis father 
must have died when he was, at the utmost, 
mx years of age, ns in the sermon proaohed at 
his mother’s funeral in 1020 — probably in 
1020-1 — she is said to have lived more than 
thirty years with her second husband, Sir 
Anthony Rous IDenth's Smnon, by. 0. Pitz- 
gelTry; the ‘Notebook’ printed as Pym’s 
from the Brymoro MSS. in Hist. M8S. 
Comm. 10th Rep., is in reality William Aysh- 
combe’s, and the iuterostmg details whidi it 
would have furnishod if it had beou genuine 
must be unhesitatingly imccted;^ seo the 
question, discussed in the &gl. Hist, JReview 
for January 1806, p. 106). Pym matricu- 
lated from Broodgates Ilall (now Pembroke 
College) on 18 May 1009 ^effisior of the 
Vniv, of O.rford, Oxford Hist. Soo. ii. ii. 
234), and in 1001 is mentioned in a short 
Latin poem addressed to him by his friend 
Pitzgenry, in a collection of versos which 
bears the name of 'AHimiu).’ In 1602 he 
became a student of the Middle Tomple 
(information communicated by Mr. Joseph 
PosteiO, though ho was never called 1 o the 
bar. Mr. Pirth, in his profaco to Robort 
Browning’s ‘Proso Life of Strafford’ (p.lxiv), 
having been misled by the notebook at Bry- 
moro, makos Pym enter the Middlu Tomplo 
in 1607, mtho same yoar as Wentworth, and 
naturally supposes that the friendship be- 
tween the two men originated here. As a 
matter of fact, we have no ovidouce on tho 
duration of Pym’s slay inLondon after 1602, 
and wo Imow nothing of his career till ho 
entered tho Ilonse of Commons as mombur 
for Caine in 1614. As Wentworth also sat 
in the same parliament, it is nuito possihlo 
that Pym’s intimacy with him had no earlier 
origin. All that we know of Pym during 
the six years which elapsed before parliament 
again met is that he married Anna Hooker 
or ETooko (sho is collod by the latter name in 
tho pedigree at Brymore), and that his wife 


died in 1020. In tho same veor 
to the old reckoning, probably 
March 162^1 (Fitzgeffry, 
abeady cited, speolcs of the imposaihilitvn 
his attending the funeral, which conldhaS 
be, unless he was detained by his 
mentary duties), he lost his mother. ^ 

In the parliament of 1621 Pym Main bi 
for Onlne. In tho earlier part of the sesam 
his name begins to appear on committed 
but it is not till after tho summer sdioun! 
ment that he stands forth as one rf tl« 
leading spenkers, Ilis flrat appearance in 
this year was in the committee appointed to 
consider the state of religion and to prepiaj 
a petition against ‘papists.’ InhisspMeh® 
this occasion {Proceedings and Bdxdes ii 
210) J^m laid stress, in the first place’ os 
the Elizabethan doctrine that ‘papists ’were 
not cowced because of their religion, but be- 
cause it was right ‘ to restrain not only tbs 
fruit, hut even tho seeds of sedition, thougli 
buried under the pret onces of religion.’ 'flj 
aim of tlie laws in the penalties and leslTaists 
of papists was not to punish them for 
lieving and thinking, but that they might k 
disabled to do that which they think and 
believe they ought to do.’ In tho second 
place, Pym rocommended that an oath of 
association should be talcen by all loyal snh- 
jocts for tho dofeuce of the king's peisog, 
and for the execution of the laws in matte 
of religion. This falling back upon volnc- 
tary popular action was no doubt seg- 
gostod to Pym by tho association in defence 
of Elizabeth against tho machinations d 
Mary Queon of Soots and her accomplices, 
but it was none the less characleristio ofhie 
habits of political thought. Popular opinion, 
he held to the lost, must not he allowed to 
remain a vngno soiitimoiit. It must bs o^ 
gonised in support of a goveiiiment proceod- 
ing on tho right lines. It was this practicel 
turn which made Pym a power in tea Isnd. 
H'lioro is no traco in his speeches of that ima- 
ginative oratory which marks those of his 
contomporory Eliot. 

lu tho struggle over the right of mtition 
which niarkou tho close of this parliament 
Pym did not lake a prominent part; but he 
was BiilUcioutly idontlflod with it to he m- 
durod to coniLno himself to his houee in 
London. On 20 April 1622 he woo allowed 
to I’oliirn to Brymore. In the paiTiainent 
of 1624, when ho again sat for Caine, though 
lio took part in the business of the house, 
he did not often make himself heard in the 
public dehatos, nor did he at any time speak 
at length. In 1 G26, in tho first parliament 
of Ohorlos, Pym, who nowsatfor Tavistoel^ 
ouoe more took up tho subject which he had 
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made his own — the execution of the penal 
laws against the catholics. On. 37 June he 
was appointed by the sub-copmittee on reli- 
gion to draw up, in conjunction with Sandys, 
the artides against papists, which were ulti- 
mately adopted with some modifications 
(Chnmom’ Debates, 1636, p. 18, Oamden 
See.) On 9 Aug. he appeared as a reporter 
of the lord treasurer’s miancial statement, 
hut he does not appear to have taken part 
in the subsequent attacks on Buckingham 
in the course of the Oxford sittings. In 1636 
who again represented Tavistock, ap- 
peared on 17 .^ril as the reporter of the 
charges against Bichard Montagu [q. v.] (id. 
p. 179). The ability and persistency with 
which Pym had carried on the campaign 
against the catholics commended him to the 
house, and on 8 May he took his place as 
one of the managers of Buckingham’s im- 
peachment. The articles entrusted to him 
were the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, deal- 
ing with the sale by the duke of titles of 
honour and places of judicature, and with 
the lavish distribution of honour among his 
own kindred (Rpbhwobth, ed. 1731, ii. 835). 
Pym’s handling of the financial questions in- 
volved finally established his reputation as 
a man of busmess. 

During the interval between the second 
and third puliaments of Charles 1 nothing 
is heard of Pym. He seems to have adopted 
"Wentworth’s principle, that it was not weE 
to contend with the king out of parliament. 
At aU events, his name ernes not occur among 
those who sufibred for refusing to pay the 
forced loon. In the third parliament of 
Charles I, which met in 1638, Pym wain 
sat for Tavistock. At a conference ol the 
leading members, held before the opening of 
the session, he seems to have declared agamst 
reviving Buckingham’s impeachment (Fobs- 
IBB, Xi/e of Eliot, ii. 1, £:om a memorandum 
at Port Bliot). Daring the earlier part of 
the session, when Wentworth was attempt- 
ing to bring about a conmromise between 
the king and the House of Commons, Pym 
was not a frequent speaker (NieWas’s 
‘ Notes,’ State Papers, Dorn. vol. xcvii.) On 
0 May, when Wentworth’s leadership had 
broken down, Pym was one of those who took 
objection to Charles’s offer to renew Magna 
Charta and six other statutes, together with 
a general assurance of good intentions, in the 
place of an act for the redress of grievances. 
‘They did not want the king’s word,’ said 
Pym, ‘ for it could add nothing to his coro- 
nation oath. What was wanted was a rule 
by which the king’s action should in future 
be guided.’ Later in the session Pym warmly 
supported the petition of right. On 30 May 


he opposed the addition of a clause, sent 
down from the lords, with the object of 
safeguarding the king’s sovereign power. His 
interest in the constitutional questions now 
opening out did not lead him to neglect 
those matters of religion in which he had for- 
merly taken so deep an interest. On 9 Jime 
he carried up to the Lords the articles of im- 
peachment against Roger Manworing [q.v.], 
who was accused of enforcing in a sermon the 
duty of obeying the king on pain of damnar 
tion. On 14 Jime Pym, in conducting the 
case against Monwarmg, laid down his own 
constitutional principles. Bistory, he argued, 
‘was full of the calamities of nations in which 
one party sought to uphold the old form of 
government, mid the other part to introduce 
a new.’ Bis own solutionof the difficulty was 
that, though from time to time reformation 
was necessary, it could only be safely con- 
ducted according to the original principles 
under which the government of each nation 
had been founded. The remedy for present 
evils, therefore, was the acknowledgment by 
the king of ' ancient and due liberties,’ im- 
plying thereby that it was not by the esto- 
bllehment of an arbitrary power m the king 
for the redress of grievances. In estimating 
Pym’s mental position it is well to compare 
this utterance with that which he gave in 
1631 on the recusancy laws. In both of them 
appears the philosophising statesman rather 
than the political philosopher. Pym starts 
with a recommendation wliich he deems prac- 
tically advisable, and strives to leconcue it 
with general considerations. He does not 
seek to defend his view against the objections 
of his antagonists. His eyes were opened to 
the value of a system which enthroned parlia- 
ments in the seat of judgment in ecclesias- 
tical matters. He was not sufficiently in 
advance of his age to deprecate the infliction 
of penalties for such differences of opinion 
as appeared likely to lead to practical evils. 

In the final attack on Buckingham, Pym 
bore his share. He had given his voice in 
the last parliament, he said, on 11 June, ' that 
the Duke of Buckingham is the cause of all 
these grievances, and hath seen nothing ever 
since to alter his opinion ’ (ib. vol. xci!) In 
the session of 1620 Pym’s most notable ap- 
pearance was in opposition to Eliot’s pro- 
posal to treat the question of tonnage and 
poundage as a question of privily, and to 
punish uie officers who had exacteuthe duties 
from a member of the house, instead of jom- 
ing issue on the main question with the king. 
‘The liberties of this House,’ he said on 
19 Feh., 'are inferior to the liberties of this 
kingdom. To determine the privilege of this 
House is hut a mean matter, and the main 
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end is to eslablisli possession of the subjects, 
and to take oif the commission and records 
and orders that are against us. This is the 
main business ; and the ■way to sweeten the 
business with the king, and to certify our- 
selves, is, first, to settle those things, _ and 
than we may in good time proceed to vindi- 
cate our privileges’ (ifi. vol. oxxxv.) Tliat 
Pym took the broader view of the situation 
can hardly be doubted; but he found no 
support, in the disturbance which marked 
the end of this session he took no part, and 
his name does not therefore occur among 
those of the men imprisoned by the king. 
Nor did he, at any time during the eleven 
years which elapsed before parliament ■was 
again summoned, take a public part in resist- 
ance to the arbitrary government of Oharles. 

An anecdote told by Dr. VVelwood of 
Pym’s parting with Wentworth, apparently 
in 1028, is of doubtful authority. AVol- 
wood states that Pym took leave of his friend 
with the words: ‘ You are going to bo un- 
done ; and remember also that, though you 
leave us now, I will never leave yon while 
your head is upon your shoulders.' It loolcs 
like a tale constructed after the event. At 
all events, Pym and Wentworth had not 
been politically in close harmony for some 
time. Pym was at bott om a xniritnn, Went- 
worth an anti-puritan ; and tho two had cer- 
tainly not in 1028 'gone hand-in-hand in the 
House of Commons,’ as Wei wood assorts 
(Memorials, vi. 47). 

Another auocdoto tolls how Pym, to- 
gether with Dampden and Cromwell, em- 
barked with the intention of emigrating to 
New England, but was si opped by tho king’s 
orders. Mr. Forster (Life <f Fspn, p. 81) has 
shown that this cannot have taken place in 
1638, but it is possible that something of the 
kind may have happened at an earlier date. 
Thomas Cave, in a sermon preached in 1042, 
* God waiting to be gracious,’ says ; ‘ Prepa- 
rations wore made by some very considerable 
personages for a western voyage — tho vessel 
provided, and the goods ready to bo carried 
aboard — when an unexpectod and almost a 
miraculous providence divorlod that design 
in tho very nick of timo.’ At all events, 
there can bo no doubt of tho interost taken 
by Pym in America. Ho was ouo of the 
patentees of Oomiooticut, (PAuatnr, i. 108), 
and was not only a patentee for Providence 
(Patent in P.K.O. Colonial Entry Book, iv. 1), 
but WAS treasurer of tho company (i4. iii. 7 ; 
cf. Strafford Letters, ii. 14 J). 

With the meeting of tho Short parliament 
in 1040, Pym begins to ■play thnt part of 
unacknowledged leader of the House of Com- 
mons which was all that tho ideas of that 


age permitted On 17 April he spoke fc. 
two Wrs, a length of time to whffp. 
hament woe then unaconstoraod. Ha 
up the grievances of the nation, bothiS 
and eocli'sinstioal affairs. He did not b 
ever, ask at this time that any of tlie’w 
ministers should be hold reaponaible 
contented himself with asking the lords t! 
join in searching out tho causes andremedi« 
of the existing evils. Pym’s moderation, 
bmed with his energy, was the secret of £ 
strength (there is a report of this miri 
in RxrsHWOiixn, iii. 113 ; it was printK 
length in 1641, with the title of A Smd 
delivered in Barliament by I, P., Pm ,.j 
is among tho Thomoaon Tracts. Mr.^OTstir 
in hie Life of Pym, p. 80, gave longextracti 
from the latter, aiguing that it had beta 
corrootod by Pym himaelf). On 27 Apnl 
Pym followed up the blow by resisting enii- 
mediate grant of supply. On 1 May k 
carried a motion to send for Dr. Beals ibr 
asserting that tho king had power to nub 
lows without oouseut of parliamant (Cm- 
mans' Journals, ii. 18 ; Mossingham's Ntri 
Letter, 4 May ; State Papers, Dom. cecclu. 
20). At a urivate mooting of the 
members, hold on the 4th, it was resoM 
that on tho following morning Pym iioiild 
bring forward tho subject of decimation issiitd 
by the Soots, and should ask the king to come 
to terms with his northern subjects (the eu- 
denee is collooted in Gabdinub’s Mia. sf 
Eovjland, ix. 110, n, 1 ). To avert what to 
rogardod as a real catastrophe, Charles db 
solved parliament on the 6th. 

I’ym s study was soarchod in vain, as ■well 
as tho studios of his associates, to And com- 
promising evidonco of a conspiracy with 
tho Scots. It is likely that ho approred 
and oven took part in those invitations to 
tho Scots of which even now so little is 
accural oly Imown. At allovents,on81Aag,, 
three days after the rout at Newhum, the 
council vi'aB olarmod by news that a meet- 
ing of tho opposition, at which Pym -was 
presonl, had been hold in London, and it is 
probable that this rofors to a meeting in 
which twelve poors signod a petition, call- 
ing on the king to redress grievances, and 
asking for the summoning of a fresh pa> 
liameut. This petition was drawn upbyj^m 
and St. John; and, containing os it does a 
demand that tho advisers of the meaeuiM 
complained of shall bo brought to trial, is 
evidence that Pym thought the lime had 
come to go boyond tho inodorale demands 
made by him in tho Short parliament (Pe- 
t it ion oif tlio Peers, 28 Aug., Pa^«, 
Dom. eooolxv. 10 ; of. Windebnnk to tte 
King, 81 Aug., Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
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94 • Savile to Lady Temple, November 1042 ; 
Papers relating to the Delinquency of Lord 
Sawe, p- 52 in tii® Camden Society’s Miscel- 
lany, vol. viii.) When the Long parliament 
met, on 3 Nov 1640, Pym took hia seat once 
more as member for Tavistock. 

By the coincidence of his point of view 
with that of the vast maiority of the new 
House of Commons, ns well as by his jpolitical 
abilitv, Pym was admirably qualified to take 
the lead in the coming attack on the king’s 
government. His beuef that the attempt 
of Charles to set up an arbitrary government 
was closely connected with a Roman catholic 
plot to destroy protestontism in England was 
shared by most of his coUeaaues. He had 
himself seen Vane's notes of the speeches of 
Strafford and others at the meeting of the 
committee held after the dissolution of the 
Short parliament, and these had confirmed 
his views as to the existence of a deliberate 
design to destroy parliamentary institutions. 
In a speech delivered on 7 Nov. he pointed to 
the necessityof punishing offenders, a demand 
which he had forborne to make in the Short 
parliament (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,' Sari. MS, 
162, fol. 2S. The speech printed by Rush- 
worth is that in the Mort parliament). After 
again giving a detailed list of grievances, he 
contented himself with asking for a com- 
mittee of inquiry. On the some day, in a 
committee on Insh affairs, a petition from 
Lord Mountnorris against Strafibrd haying 
been read, Pym moved for a sub-committee 
to examine into Strafford's conduct in Ireland. 
Strafford himself was still in the north, and it 
is evident that Pym contemplated a delibe- 
rate inquiry into his misdeeds which might 
serve as the foundation of an impeachment 
at a future time. Strafford’s^ arrival in Lon- 
don on the 9th, together with information 
conveyed to Pym of advice given by the 
hitherto all-powerful minister to accuee the 
parliamentary leaders of treason for bringing 
m the Scots, changed hia plane. On the 11th, 
Pym, having first moved that the doors he 
locked, was empowered to carry up an im- 
mediate impeachment of Strafford. Strafford 
having been placed under arrest, and ulti- 
mately committed to the Tower, Pym and 
his associates could proceed in a leisurely 
way to collect evidence againet him. On the 
10th hie name ie found among those of the 
conunittee on the state of the kingdom whioh 
ultimately produced the Grand Remon- 
strance, and on the 11th he was placed on 
another committee toprepare charges against 
Strafford. During the following weeks ha 
was placed on a considerable number of 
other committees. 

In the collection of evidence against 


Straftbrdj Pym took a leading part. On 
21 Dec., in a discussion on Finch’s guilt, he 
emitted the doctrine, from wliich he never 
swerved, ‘ that to endeavour the subversion 
of the laws of this kingdom was treason of 
the highest nature ’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,’ Sari. 
MS. 162, f. 90). He had already, on the 
1 6th, moved the impeachment of Laud. On 
the 30th he was placed on the committee on 
the hill for annual parliaments, which ulti- 
mately took the shape of the Triennial Act. 
On 28 Jan. 1641 he brought up from com- 
mittee the detailed charges against Straf- 
ford. 

So strong was Pym's psition in parlia- 
ment, and so hopeless did Charles’s cause 
appear, that the queen attempted to win him 
over by obtaining his appointment as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; while his patron, the 
Earl of Bedford, was to become lord trea- 
surer. As far as we can now penetrate into 
the mysteries of this intrigue of the queen, 
it woud seem that the plan was wrecked, 
not merely by Bedford’s death not long after- 
wards, but by the incompatibility of the 
motives of the parties. Pym would doubtless 
have taken office readily as a pledge of a com- 
plete change of system. What the court 
wanted was to avert such a change by dis- 
tributing offices among those who were sup- 
posed to advocate it for personal ends. 

Up to this point the houses had been 
practicaUy unammous in demanding political 
reform. The debates on 8 and 9 Feb. on two 
ecclesiastical petitions showed a rift in 
the House of Commons, which afterwards 
widened into the split which brought on the 
civil war. Pym’s contribution to the de- 
bate was ' that he thought it was not the 
intention of the house to abolish episcopacy 
or the Book of Common Prayer, but to reform 
both wherein offence was given to Ihepeople ’ 
(Baqbhaw, a Just Vindication, 1060). It 
can hardly he doubted that, if the times had 
been propitious, the legislation of the Long 
parliament would have followed on these 
lines, and that Pym would have left his 
impress on the church as well as on the 
state of England. 

For such legislation a time of quiet was 
needed, and what followed was a time of 
mutual suspicion. On 23 March Pym opened 
the cose against Strafford, reiterating the 
opinion which he had expressed in Finch’s 
cose, that an attempt to subvert what would 
now be called the constitution was high 
treason. This allegation was bitterly re- 
sented by Charles, and on 1 April, or soon 
afterwards, Pym learnt the existence of a 
prmect for bringing the norlbem army up 
to Westminster, and it may be that he he- 
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lleved Olarlea to have shown moro sympathy 
with it than was the cose. At all events, 
Pym was more strongly than ever convinced 
of the necessity of depriving tho elcmonts of 
resistance of a leader so capable as Strafford; 
and, with his usual instinct for gaining the 
popular ear, he pushed forward the charge of 
attempting to bring the Irish army into Eng- 
land, and supported it by the evidence of the 
notes which had come into Vane’a hands. On 
10 April, the lor ds having shown their willing- 
ness to treat Strafford with judicial fairness, 
the commons returned to their own house. 
Taking cognisance of Vane’a notes, they re- 
solved to drop the impeachment, and to pro- 
ceed by bill of attainder. Pym, anxious to 
retain judicial forms, would gladly have 
avoided the change. lie was indeed forced 
to give way at first, but he soon regained his 
inmience ; and, though the bill of attainder 
was form^ly persisted in, the commons con- 
sented to allow its managers to reply on 
the 13th to Strafford’s defence and the legal 
arguments to be urged for and against him, 
just as if the impeachment had not been 
(bnpped. Pym’a spooch on the 13th was 
the principal exposition of the constitutional 
views winch at this time prevailed in the 
House of Oommons. In lus anxiety to save 
Strafford, Charles again held out hopes of 
prnmotion to the parliamentary loaders, and 
before the end of April there was once more 
talk of maldug Pym chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Twice in tho course of a week he 
was admitted to an interview with tho king 
Q'omkins to Ijombc, 26 April, State Fapers, 
I)om, coooixxix. 74), 

On both sidos thero was too much boat to 
allow of such an arrangeiueut. The events of 
Sunday, 2 May, cost Strafford his life. Movs- 
mouts of armed men wore heard of, and an at- 
tempt was made by Charles to gain possession 
of the Tower, On tho 3rd there were Uunults 
at Weatminsl er. Pym, in tho House of Oom- 
mons, laid the blame not on tho king, hat 
on his counsellors, and asserted it to he Uio 
husiiioss of parliament ‘ to be careful that he 
have good onunsollors about him, and to lot 
him understand that he is hound to maiiitiuu 
the laws, and that wo taku care for <lio main- 
taining of tho word of God.’ Tins spooch 
contained the germ of the Grand Ilomon- 
Btranoe. Pym xn-ooeodod to suggest a decla- 
ration of the iutoiitions of the house ( Veiney 
Notes, p. 66), a suggestion on which was 
based the protestation ciroulated for sub- 
scription in the kingdom. 

It was dread of armed intervention which 
made Pym deaf to all appeals for mercy 
Strafford, He had good information on all 
that passed at court, and ovorythmg that 


he heard convinced him that somedeL 
measures were projected. That he 
oaiTy parliament with him, on 6 MavS 
vealed his knowledge of a design tobif 
the army up to Westminster. On thS 
lords took fdarm, and passed not only ^ 
attainder bill, hut another bill forbiS^r 
the diesolution of parliament yriSTS' 
own Musent. On 10 May the royal ass^t 
was given to both hills, and Straffoi^ 
executed on the 1 1th. " 

As far as law could avail, Pym’s poKayUi 
made parliament master of the ' 


Charles could not get rid of the houses and 
as they took care to grant supplies oniyfci 
a limited period, he would be ob%d tocm 
form his actions to their pleasure. AMi,, ,} 
force no legal defenoos could make nmisiim 
and it was against the employment of foJ 
by the king that Pym’s efforts were now 
directed. A seriea of measures pnssed k 
parliament for the abolition of special powen 
acquired by the Tudor sovereigns wwe as. 
oepbod by Charles, ond preparations were 
made for disbanding both the English md 
the Scottish armies in the north of England. 
The prospect of the sproadingamongMsad- 

versajriesofdisaonsiousonecciMiastioBlaflua 

was a BOiPfoe of encouragement to 
On 8 June the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill had 
been thrown out by the lords, and the Boot 
and Branch Bill, for tho abolition of episoo- 
paoy, though supported by Pym and his 
friends in the house, roused strong oppositioa 
among thoBO who had joined in the attadc oa 
Uie temporal authority of the crown. As fat 
as we can enter into Pym’s thoughts, his oii- 
ginal viow in favour of a modified episco^ 
system now gave way to a iiolioy of total ei- 
tirpaliou of bishops, because ho believed that 
biwopsnomhiated by tho crown would always 
bo subservient instruinonts of a hostile court, 


He was, however, os for os Polklaud fioia 
desiring to establish in England a Scottish 
prosbylery, and the Hoot and Branch Bill 
accordingly provided for tho exorcise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction by lay conmiis- 
sionors. 

By the early port of June a second army 
plot had boon concocted, in which Gbarla 
undoubtedly had a hand, and it may hspre* 
Burned that some knowledge of it teamed 
Pym heforo 23 June, when he carried up to 
tho lords the ten piropositioiis, asking them, 
among othor things, to join in dieoandiiig 
both the English and the Scottish armies, to 
reinovo ovil counsellors, and to appoint such 
as parliament ‘ may have causo to confide in' 
(Xoi'ds’ Journals, iv. 286). Charles agreed 
to di.shand the armies, hut refused to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of parliament by 
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cbanging his counsellors. For a moment, carried; but 110 votes •were recorded against 
indeed, to'wards the end of July, there were it and 161 in its favour. Parties ■were now 
rumours that new miuiatera would ha ap- dmdedonpolitical as well ns on ecclesiastical 
pointed, and Pym was again spoken of for grounds. To give emphasis to this develop- 
the chancellorship of the ex^equer (Ni- ment of policy, the Grand Eemonstrance, m 
cholas to Pennington, 29 July, State Papers, the promotion of which Pym took a con- 
Dom. cecclxzxii. 96). The rumour soon died spicuous part, was pushed on. After detail- 
sway, and when, on 10 Auw.j Charles set out ing at great length the king’s misdeeds, it 
for Scotland, there can be little doubt that demanded the appointment of ministers in 
Pym was aware of his intention to procure which parliament could confide, and the 
armed support to enable him to dictate terms settlement of church afiaiis by an assembly 
to the En^ish parliament. _ of divines who were to he named by parlia- 

To guard against this danger a committee meut. On 22 Nov., in his speech on the re- 
ef defence, of which Pym -waB a member, monstrance, Pym referred to plots which had 
was appointed to consider in what hands been ‘ very near tbe king , all driven home 
should be placed the command ‘of the trained •to the court and popim party.’ The re- 
bands and ammunition of the kingdom’ monstrance was voted, but Charles was 
(Commons' Journals, ii. 257). _ It was the hardly likely to accept it, 
tot indication of the coming civil war. On 26 Nov. Charles was enthusiastically 

When, on 21 Oot., Parliament reassembled [ received in the city on his return from Soot- 
after a short holiday, the news of the ‘inoi- , land. His first act on reaching Whitehall 
dent’ caused fresh alarm._ Fym, who had was to dismiss the guard wlii(m had been 
been chairman of _ a committee instructed to placed at Westminster for the protection of 
watch events during the recess, was now re- the houses, and to substitute mr it a force 
gorded by the growing royalist party as the from the trained bands under the command 
chief in the fullest sense of those whom they of one of his ewn partisans. Among Pym’s 
were beginning to regard as levolutiopista. ' followere a strong beliefwas entertained that 
On 26 Oct, some miscreant sent him a •violence was intended. Pym himself had 
threatening letter, enclosing a plague rag. spies at court, notably Lady Carlisle, and as 
The policy which he now s^poited was to early ae 30 Nov. he had penetrated Charles’s 
send up a second Bishops’ Exclusion BilL design. He told the house that ‘ he was in- 
On the 26th he oarried a vote asking the formed that there was a conspiracy by some 
lords to suspend the bishops from voting in member of this bouse to accuse other mem- 
their own case. On the SOth he revealed bersof the same of treason’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,’ 
his knowledge of the second army plot, and j JSiirl, MS. 162, fol. 200). The guard ap- 
ahowed reasons for suspecting that other pointed by the king ha^ving been •withdrawn, 
plots were under consideration at court. Ha Pym earned a motion that the house should 
uved in an atmosphere of suspicion, and in he protected by a watch set by two of its o^wu 
such a temper it might seem as if attadt members in •their character of justices of the 


was the moat prudent form of defence. On 
1 Nov, the news of the Ulster insurrection 
mode an immediate decision necessary. 

OB all agreed, it was •unavoidable that an 
onny should be raised for its suppression, 
provision must be made that, after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, this army should not 


peace in Westminster, 

The mutual suspicion now prevailing be- 
tween the king and the House of Commons 
was not allayed by subsequent events. On 
1 Dec. tbe remonstrance was laid before 
Charles, who showed no readiness to accept 
it. A collision was probably unavoidable, but 


bemused by Charles for the suppression of it was hastened the necessity of providing 
parliament. On 6 Nov. Pym moved an on armed force for Ireland. On 6 Dee. an 
additional insti'uction to the parliamentary impressment hiU, already passed through the 
committee with the king in Scotland, to an- commons, was before the lords, who took oh- 
nounca that unless he changed his ministers jection to a clause denying to the crown the 
parliament would not be hound to assist hini right to impress men to service beyond their 
in Ireland. So great, however, was the own county. The obvious intention was to 
opposition to his proposal to desert the Irish prevent OWles from getting together an 
proteslants if the liing proved obdurate, that army •without the consent of parliament. On 
on the 8th he moditod it to a dedaiation 1 Dec., without taking heed of the lords' 
that in that case ‘ parliament would provide scruples, Hazlerigg brought in a militia bill, 
for Ireland without him.' For the first time placmg the militia under the command of a 
the suggestion was made that the executive lord general, whose name was not as yet 
government might be transferred to the given. It can hardly be doubted that ■bhis 
house. Thus modified, the iustructiou was extreme measure had the support of Pym, 
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On 12 Dec. Ghaxles offered to assent to the 
Impressment Bill if the question of his right 
to levy the militia wna left open, hut his in- 
terference only serred to irritate the lords, 
and his appointment of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
[q. V.] to the lieutenancy of the Tower on 
23 Deo., and his rejection of the remonstrance 
on the same day, threw both houses into 
opposition. So convinced was Pym that a 
catastrophe was impending that on the 28ih, 
the day after the bishops had been mobbed in 
Palace Yard,he refused to throw blame on the 
disturbers of the peace. ‘ God forbid,’ ha said, 
‘ the House of Oommons should proceed in any 
way to dishearten people to obtain their just 
desires in such a way’ (Dover’s ‘ Notes,’ Cla- 
rendon MS. 1, f. 003). Charles, on his side, 
surrounded himself with an armed force, and 
on 30 Dec., the day after that on which the 
bishops had protested that in their absence 
all proooedings in tho Houso of Lords would 
be null and void, Pym moved that tho city 
trained bands should be summoned to guard 
parliament against an intended act of vio- 
lence. On the same day he moved the im- 
peachment of the bishops who hod signed the 
protest. His object was probably to secure 
the absence of tne bishops from parliament, 
in order to get rid of their votes In tho House 
of Lords. 

So heated was the fueling on both sides 
that the only question was whethor the Mng 
or the majority under Pym’s guidanco should 
be the first to deliver the attack. Charles, 
as usual, hesitated. On 1 Jan. 1612 he sent 
for Pym, offering him the chancellorship of 
the exchequor. It is unknown whetlior I’ym 
rejected the offer or Oharlus roponled. At 
all events, Oul^pper was appointed on the 
samo day, with^allclaud ns soorotary of state. 
By neglecting to tako thn advico of his new 
ministers, Charles justiSed Pym in his refusal 
to be made n stalking-horse for a policy he 
detested, if, as is likely enough, it was Pym 
who refused oflice. There is reason to buliove 
that Pym and his confidants med itatcd an im- 
peachment of tho quoon as a counter-stroke, 
and that it was on this that Charles, urged 
on by his wife, instructed Attorney-general 
Herbert on the 2nd to impeach Pym, Hamp- 
den, Hollas, llusilrigo, and Strode in tho 
commons, and Mandoville (Lord IHmbolton 
in bis own right) in the lords. Those six were 
oooordingly impeached on tho 3rd. They 
were charged with complicity in tho Scottish 
invasion, as well as with an attempt to weaken 
tho_ king's government and to subslitute an 
arbitrary power in its placo. In order to 
procure evidence, Charles directed that tho 
studies of Pym and others should be soalecl 
up. Tho lords took oiTonce, and ordered that 


tho seals should be broken. Asno^;;;;;;;: 
were taken for placing the aeouasdmeS 
in confinement, Charles, on 4 Jan 
the House of Oommons, followed bya^J 
of his adherents in arms, to effect thr!! 
rest m person.^ Warned in time, the 
bers made their escape, and took refill' 
the city. The city took up their 
on 11 Jan. escorted them back to WestiS? 
ster, the king having left on the precS 
evening to avoid witnessing their tri3 
It woe especially Pym’s triumph, for it4« 
by him that the opposition to Oharlea W 
boon organised. For some time the rovaliX 
had in mockery styled him ‘ King p~.i 
His power at this time was in^fit/ e- 
greater than that of Charles himself. ^ 

After this there was little to be done ei- 
oept to fight out the question of sovereigntT 
either by diplomacy or by war. For some tine 
the dispute turned on the command of the 
militia. It was tho only way in which the 
supremacy of parliament could at that time 
bo asserted, and Pym did not doubt that the 
supremacy of parliament meant etpeoially 
the supremacy of tho commons. Finding the 
lords lukewarm, Pym told them, on 26 Jan 
that he would be sorry ‘ that the story oi 
this ]fresent parliament should tell postenk 
that in so great a danger and extremity the 
House of Commons should be enfored to 
save the kingdom alono, and that the house 
of peors should have no port in the honour 
of tho preservation of it.’ In all the wordy 
war with tho king Pym took his full share, 
but he kept his oyo on tho probability aiinoet 
amounting to certainty that tlie quorrel 
would not bo seltlod by words alone. Chi 
4 July ho was one of tho ten members of the 
House of Commons appointed, together with 
five poors, to form a committee of safety, 
which was a rudimentary govormnent acting 
in the interests of parllamont. TOien, os 
22 Aug., Charles erected his standard at Not- 
tingham, this comiuitt ee had to standforword 
as an organiser of military notion. 

Determined as Pym was to bring the lung 
to submission, ho did his best to avoid the 
appearance of angry cxcitonient. On 27 Aug. 
he successfully resisted an attempt to forbid 
Culpepper from delivering to the house a 
mossago which ho brought from Ohorles, He 
was nt tlie samo time well awnro of thene- 
coBsity of broadening the hasie on which the 
action of parliamout rested, and on 20 Oct., 
when Charles’s advanco towards London was 
known, ho proposed ‘that a committee might 
ho appointed to draw a new covenant or 
association which all might enter into, and 
that a now oath might be framed for the oh- 
serving of the said association which all 
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pi pht take, and Buch as refused it might be 
cast out ofthehouse’ffi’Bwes’s ‘Diary,’ Sari, 
MS, 16-i, fol. 40}. The idea of a voluntary 
rsso'oiation Tvhioh should strengthen the go- 
vernment of a party had still a firm hold on 
Pym’s mind. On 10 Nov., after the battle 
of BdgehiU, he appeared at Guildhall to 
rouse^e citizens to action, pointing out to 
them the illusory character of Charles’s pro- 
mises. ‘To have granted liberties,’ he said, 
‘and not to have liberties in truth and 
realities, is but to mock the kingdom.’ The 
demand of the Grand Bemonstrance for minis- 
ters in whom parliament could have confi- 
dence had widened into a demand for a king 
in whom parliament could have confidence. 
In placing himself at the head of the war 
party, Pym gave practical expression to his 
disbelief that Charles could be such a king, 
though he did not openly declare that the 
breara was one impossible to be healed. 

Under Pym’s leadership the houses grasped 
the power.of taxation, and on 26 Nov. Pym 
announced their resolution to the city. He 
was deaf to all doubts os to the extent of the 
legitimate powers of parliament. ‘ The law 
is clear,’ he saidj when it was urged that the 
BBsessoTB of parliamentary taxation could not 
legally take evidence on oath : ‘ no man may 
take or give an oath in settled times ; but 
now we may give power to take an oath ’ 
(Tonge’s ‘ Diary,' Addit, M8. 18777, fol. 92). 
He had greater difficulty in persuading par- 
liament to widen his proposed association 
into a league with Scotland, and on 3 Jan. 

a suggestion made to that effect was 
rejected. It is not probable that he reg[arded 
an agreement with Scotland enthusiastically. 
He was zealous in the cause of protestantism 
as interpreted by tbe opponents of the 
Laudion system, but he was not zeslons for 
Scottish presbyterisniem, though he accepted 
it, just as he accepted the war itself, as a 
less evil than the restoration of the king's 
authority. If, indeed, it had been possible, 
I^m would gladly have returned to the re- 
gion of parliamentary discussion. On 9 Peh., 
when the negotiations to be opened at Ox- 
ford were under discussion, he supported the 
jdan of an immediate disbandment of both 
armies. On 28 March, when it had become 
evident that the negoinations would fail, he 
proposed the imposition of an excise, a 
ncnani^ device employed in bhe NetW- 
londs, but hitherto ui^own in England. 
On 1 May, true to his design of widening the 
basis of resistance, he asked that a comnuttee 
might be sent to Holland to acquaint the 
states with the true posiHon of affairs in 
England, and that another committee, with 
(he like object, might be sent to Scotland. 


To leave no door for a reasonable accommo- 
dation closed, he entered at the same time 
on a secret negotiation with the queen, in 
the hope that ^e would influence her hus- 
bond to make the concessions which he bed 
rejected at Oxford. 

Peace on these terms being beyond his 
reach, Pym did his best to push on the war 
vigorously. On 6 June he reported on Wal- 
ler’s plot. On the 26th, two days after 
Hampden’s death, he conveyed to Essex the 
blame of the House of Oommonsfor his dila^ 
loriness. On 11 July, after the defeat of the 
two Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor, he per- 
suaded the house to rraect Essex’s request 
that a negotiation should be reopened; and 
on 2 Aug., after Waller’s defeat onHoundway 
Down, ne showed himself an able diplo- 
matist in reconciling the claims of Essex 
and Waller, whose rivalries bade fair to ruin 
the parliamentary cause at so critical a 
moment. On the Srd he induced Essex to 
agree with the House of Commons in re- 
jecting the peace propositions of the lords, 
which would have been equivalent to an 
absolute smrender, I^m's activity in main- 
taining tbe war brought on him the anger of 
aU who were eager mr peace at any price ; 
and on 9 Aug. a mob of women beset the 
House of Commons, crying out for the sur- 
render of Pym and other roundheads, that 
they might throw them into the Thames. 

The ^feats of the summer impressed on 
the whole house the necessity of adopting 
Pym’s policy in regard to Scotland. Nothing 
short of military necessity could have driven 
even a mutilated parliament to adopt the 
price of Scottish ai^ the imposition on Eng- 
land of an alien system of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Pym openly acknowledged as much. 
When others pleaded, on 2 Sept., that modi- 
fied episcopacy was the best medicine for the 
church, Pym replied that the church was like 
a sick man who saw a murderer approaching, 
In such a case the sick man must either ‘ east 
away his medicine and betake himself to his 
sword, or take his medicdne and suffer him- 
self to be killed.’ The former choice, ‘ to 
prevent and remedy the present danger,’ was, 
m Pym’s eyes, by far the best (Tonge’s 
‘Diary,’ Addit. MS. 18778, fol. 29). Pym’s 
argument was accepted, and on 26 Sept, the 
members, Pym among them, h^n taking 
the covenant. The ^ancewith Scotland 
was Pym’s last political achievement. On 
8 Nov. he became master of tbe ordnance. 
He had for some time been suffering from on 
internal abscess, and on 8 Dec. be died (A 
Narrative of the Death and Disease of John 
Fym, by Stephen Marshall). The royalists 
delighted to spread the rqmour that he had 
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boon earned off by tbo foul diseaso of 
Jlerod. 

On 16 Deo. I’ym was biuied, ■witih a pub- 
lic funeral, at Weetrainster Abbey, 'whonoo 
his body -was ejoclod after the Eeslomtion. 
The Uouse of Commons voted 10,000/. to 
pay his debts and to provide for his younger 
children. On 6 Jnn. 1646 an ordinance wus 
passed (Comnwm' JoumaU) vi. 397) sotting 
aside as chargeable for this purpose the es- 
tate of a delinquent, Thomas Morgan of Hey- 
ford in Northamptonshire, and, in case of its 
proving insulRcient, that of Sir James Pres- 
ton of Purness in Lancashire {Oommo'nfl 
Journals, vi. 19, 607 ; Cal. CoMniittee for 
(^impounding, pp. 1898-1902). 

By his wife Anna Ilooker or Ilooho Pym 
had two sons — Alexander, who died un- 
married, and Charles, who served in the 
parliamentary army, was oraatod a baronet 
by Bichard Oromwoll, and was eonflrmed in 
too honour by Chaiios II in 1663. The 
latter's only son, Charles Pym, died without 
issue in 1688, wlien the baronetcy become 
extinct, and the estatos passed to his sister 
Jifary, wife of Sir Thomas Holes of Bekes- 
bourno. Pym's seat at Brymore eventually 
passed to the Earls of Badnor through tho 
niarriago of William, first earl, to Anno, 
dowager lady Poversuam, and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hales (Burkd, JSrfttwti Bairo- 
netaga j Buukd, Veerage, s.v. ‘ llndnor j ’ 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. yiii. 206, 278, 
3-12). 

Two anonymous portrait s of Pym belonged 
in J 806 respQotively to Sir Henry Wilmot, 
hart., and the Marquis Townsond; an en- 
graving by Glover after Dowor was prefixed 
to his funeral sormon, 1014; other engravings 
nro by Hollar and lloubrakon. 

[The only full inodorn biography is Mr, John 
Porstor's, in tho serios of British fitnt osmon in 
Ikirdnor's Cabiuol Cyclopisdia. Cf. O.rrdinar’e 
Hist, of ninglimd, 1003-4:1, and Hist, of tho Q loat 
Civil WiiT, and lioporU of Pirluimonlnry Ihro- 
csediiigs.J 6. It (J. 

PYM. Sib .SAMUEL (1778-1866), ad- 
miral, was son of Joseph Pym of Pinley 
in Warwickshire, and was brother of Sir 
William Pym [q. v.] Tho family doubtfully 
claim descent from John Pym [q. v.] In 
June 1788 Samuel’s name was placed on tho 
books of theEurydice frigate as captain’s ser- 
vant. Ho afterwards served on the home 
station, in the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, and on 7 March 1706 was promoted 
to be lieutenant of tho Martin sloop with 
Captain William Grenville Lobb, whom he 
followed to the Bahot and the Aimable in 
the West Indies. In November 1798 he 
joined the Etlialion of 36 guns, one of the 


fonr frigates which near CapelW^ 
16-17 Oet. 1^9, captured tL 
sure-sKips Thetis and Santa-Brigida 
apooie on board to the value of neailvToomnf 
After paying all expenses, each of the’T 
captains received upwards of 40,000/ j 
the liout enonts, of whom Pym was ona 
thing over 6,0001. (.Iamus, ii. 402 - 8 ) ’ ^ 
months later, on Christmas day, the EthdS 
was wrecked on tho Penmarks, off the ao^ 
west point of Brittany. After some miaw 
services ho was, in April 1804, apnointJ i« 
the Mars in the Bay of Biscay, and in 
was moved to the Atlas of 74 guns oneTf 
the squadron with Sir John Thomas Duel 
worth [q. v.] in the battle of St. Dominm 
on 6 Feb. 1806, for which, with the oftw 
captains, Pym received the gold medal 
In October 1808 ho was appointed to tie 
SO-gun frigato Sirius, in which, imdet Com. 
modore (afterwards Sir .losiaa) EowleT 
[q. v.], he had an important share in the 
roduotion of St . Paul’s, in the island of Boas 
hon, in Sopterabor 1809, and of the lakni 
itsolf in July 1810 (Jamus, v. 69-61,141-5). 
Pym was then sent to Mauritius u senioi 
olUoer of a small squadron, coneiating, It- 
sides the Sirius, of tho frigates Iphimnia 
[see Lam Dime, IIpnbv] and the NfaMn 
[see WinnouctiiBr, Sib Npsbit Josuh], and 
the Staunch brig. On 18 Aug. theboate 
of the squadron seiisud on the fittle Isle de 
la Passe, commandiug the approach to Grand 
Port [see picADS, Sib Hdnet Dpoid], and 
leaving Willoughby thoro with the Ndrdide, 
Pym went hiiiisolf to enforoe the blockade of 
Port Louis. Nonr the port, on 21 Aug., heie- 
captured tbo Wyiidhara, East Indiainan,and 
from tho prisoners learned that two hesvy 
French frigates, with a couple ofemallet 
vessels, had arrived ot Grand Port, Followed 
by the Iphigenia and the Momcienne, wU 
had just .joined him from Bourbon, Pym 
went round to join Willoughby, end ontia 
2Srd attom])ted to nntorthaportwithasttong 
soa-breoKe which conoealed the dangecoas 
roofs, Tbo Sirius and hlagicionne hotn took 
the ground, aud could not bo got off. After 
an obstinate resistance, the NArdide struck 
her colours. On the 26th the Skiiia and 
Magicionnu were sot on fire and abandoned, 
Pym, with Iho other officers and men, joining 
tho litUo garrison on the Isle de la Passe. 
But on tho 27th the Iphigsnia wu also 
compollcd to surrender, the island bring in- 
cluded in the oapitulal ion, and Pym, with tke 
whole garrison, hoeoining a prisoner of wet 
(Jamdb, V, 146-66), He obfamed his re- 
lease in tho following llocomber, when the 
island was captured by Sir Albemarle Bertie 
[q. V.]; and a court -martial having acquitted 
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him of all blame for the disaster, be -was 
appointed in February 1812 to the Ilanni- 
baf, off Cherbourg, and in May to the 
Jfiemen, which he commanded for the next 
three years on the 'W est Indian station. 

He was nominated a G.B. on 4 June 1816 ; 
in 18S0-1 he commanded the Kent in. the 
Mediterranean; was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 10 Jan. 18S7, and was made a 
H.O.B. on 26 Oct. 1839. From 1841 to 1846 
he wasadmiral-superintendent at Devonport, 
and in the autumn of 1846 commanded the 
experimental squadron in the Channel. He 
became a vice-admiral on 13 Feb. 1847, 
admiral on 17 Deo, 1862, and died at the 
Boyal Hotel, Southampton, on 2 Oct. 1865. 
He married, in 1802, a daughter of Edward 
Lochyer of Plymouth, and had issue. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. iv. j|vol. ii pt. 
ii.) 715 ; O’Byme's Mav. Biogr. Diet ; &ant 
Mag. 185S, ii. 537 ; Jamee'a Naval Hist (cr. 8vo 
adit) ; ChevalieT's Hist de la Marine fcan$aiso 
seas le Conaolat et I’Empire, pp. S7S-9.] 

J. B. D. 

PTM, Sra WILLIAM (1^772-1861), 
military surgeon, son of Joseph Pym of Pin- 
ley, near Heiiley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
and elder brother of Sir Samuel Pym [q. v.], 
was ten in Edinburgh in 1772, and was 
educated in the university. Ho entered the 
medical department of the army after a brief 
period of service in the royal navy, and was 
shortly afterwords ordered to theWest Indies. 
In 1794 he was ^pointed to a flank battalion 
commanded by wr Eyre Coote [q. v.], in the 
expedition under Sir Charles Grey which 
landed at Martinique in the early part of 
that year. He wae present at the reduc- 
tion of Martinique, St. Luda, and Guada- 
loupe. The force to which he was attached 
soilWed great hordahira, hut remained 
heal&y until the fall of Fort Matilda com- 
pleted the surrender of Guadsloupe, when 
y^ow fever broke out in the S6th and 70th 
regiments, then stationed at St. Pierre in 
Martinique. Pym was ordered to take medi- 
cal charge through the outbreak, which 
lasted during 1794, 1706, and 1796, when 
it is estimated that nearly sixteen thousand 
troops died. Pym thus obtained on rm- 
parsilleled knowledge of yellow fever. 

He served in Sidly onnis return from the 
West Indies, and m 1806 he woe ehip- 
wredted in the Athbnienne of 64 mins on 
the Skerri shoals between Sicily ana Africa. 
In this wredc 349 persons perished out of a 
crew of 476, and the few snrvivore owed 
thdr safety in great measure to the activity 
and resources of Pym. He was transferred 
from Sicily to Malta, and afterwards to 
Gibraltar, ‘where he acted as confidential 


medical advisrr to the governor, the Duke 
of Kent, He was also ^pointed superiu- 
tendent of quarantiue. He became ^puty 
inspector-general of army hospitals on 20 Dec, 
1810, and in the following year the Earl of 
Liverpool sent him hack to Malta as pre- 
sident of the hoard of health, a position he 
filled with conspicuous success. He returned 
to England in 1812 and lived in London, hut 
in 1813 he volunteered to proceed to Malta, 
where the plague was raging. He was ap- 
pointed mapedor-general of army hospit^ 

{ on 26 Sept. 1816. 

In 1816 he published an account of yellow 
fever under the title of ‘ Observations upon 
Bulam Fever,’ proving it to be a tebly con- 
tagious disease (London, 8vo). This is the 
first clear account of the disease now known 
as yellow fever. In this work Pym main- 
tains (1) that it is a disease mi generia 
known % the name of A&ican, yellow, or 
bulam fever, and is the vSmitopmto of the 
Spaniards, being attended with that pecu- 
liar and fatal symptom the ‘ black vomit ; ’ 
(2) that it is lughly infectious ; (3) that its 
infectious powers are increased by heat and 
destroyed by cold ; (4) that it attacks natives 
of warm cumates in a comparatively mild 
form; (5) that it has also a Bingular and 
peculiar choiacter, attacking, as in a case 
of smallpox, the human frame only once. 
The yrozk excited violent opposition at Ihe 
time, hut it is now generally conceded that 
Pym’s views are substantially correct. In 
‘ Observations upon Bulam, Vomito-negro, or 
Yellow Fever,’ London, 8vo, 1848, wWdh ie 
practically a second edlrion of the jprevioue 
work, Pym contends that the question is no 
longer one of contagion or non-contagion, 
as it was in 1816, but whether there ore two 
different and distinct diseases— viz. the re- 
mittent and non-contogiouB, which prevails 
at all times on the coast of Africa ; and the 
other, the bulam orvdmito-negro fever, which 
only occasionally makes its appearance, and 
is -highly contagioue. 

In 1826 Pym was made snperinlendent- 
general of quarantine, and, in that capacity, 
took every opportunity of relieving the exist- 
ing stringency of the laws of quarantine. 
Hia eervicee were recognised in a treasury 
minute dated December 1866. He proceeded 
to Gibraltar in 1828 to control and super- 
intend the quarantinB arrangements during 
an outbreak of yellow fever, and upon his 
return to England he was invested byWil- 
liam IV a knight commander of the Hano- 
verian order, Pym was a chairman of tho 
central hoard of health during the epidemic 
of cholera which attacked England in 1832, 
and for his eervicee received a letter of 
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thonikB from the loi'ds of the cbuncil. He 
died on 18 March 1801 at his house in Upper 
Ilarley Street, London. 

[Proceediugb of the Royal Modionl and Ohimr- 
gical Society, 1864, iy. 76.] D'A. P. 

PYNOEBEOK, WALTER {Jl. 1333), 
monk, was presumably a native of Pinch- 
hock in Lincolnshire. He hocame a monk of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and was there at the time 
of the great riot in 1327. It is probable that 
lie controlled the monastic vestiary in 1338, 
for the great register which he began in that 
year is called the ‘ Registrum W. Pynoebek,’ 
or the ‘ Album Registrum Vestioru.’ This 
work is now in the Cambridge University 
Library, Ee. iii. 60. In it Pyncebeck pro- 
posed to record all pleas between the abbot 
and convent on the one sido, and the men of 
the town on the other, ‘ from tho beginning 
of the world’ till his own time, together wilh 
aU the kings’ ooncordia, and a list of all the 
knights’ fees of the abbey, all the abbey’s 
eollationa to eburches, the amount of their 
taxation, all tho libertios jgranted by khms 
to St. Edmund, and a register of all lands. 
The book now contains only the first and 
last of these items. 

[Tanner's Bibliotheca and tho MB. R^bto,] 

PYNOHOR, WILLIAM (1090-1062), 
colonist and religious writer, whoso name 
also appears as Pinohon, Pinohin, or Pin- 
oheon, was born in Springfield, Essex, in 1690. 
He was probably educated at Cambridge. In 
1629 his mime appears as one of tho grantees 
of the choi'tor of Massoohusetts, and in 1630 
he arrived in tho colony under Governor Win- 
throp. He was onp of tho first court of assis- 
tants, and trensuror of tho colony from 1()32 
to 1684. H e aided in founding Roxbury, and 
in organising the church there; hut in 1086 
he removed wilh his family and a smaU party 
to the junction of the Conuoatiout and 
Agawan rivers, whore he founded tho town 
which was afterwards called Si)ringiield, after 
l^nchon’s birthplace, and hold a commis- 
bion, in couj imotiou with five others, to govern 
it. Here, again, his first core was for tho 
church. Between 1038 and 1640 it was 
supposed that the new settlement was in 
Connecticut, and for part of that time 
Pynchon sat in the legislature of that colony. 
Withdrawing through difierences with his 
oolleagnes, he obtained from Masaaohusetta 
in 1041 a formal asseilion of jurisdiction 
and a commission again to ‘ govern tho in- 
habitants.’ In his administration he sought 
to conciliate tho Indians, and obtained their 
complete ooufldcnco. 

In 1660 Pynchon visited England, and 


published a book entitle^ ' Thelr^ilT^ 
Price of our Rodemption,’ which oontrorS 
the calvinibtic view of the atonement 
created great excitement in the colom 
oonlniiung ' many errors and heresies "rl! 
his retuim he was received with a aw j 
indignation; the general court condeS 
the book, ordered it to he pubHcly bZ? 
end required the author to annew tS ' 
them in May 1661 . This orderCJ^ 
by asserting in a letter that he hadkw 
completely misunderstood. He was cal^ 
upon to appear in October, and, as heZfc 
default, again m May 1662. But he deS 
to appear, and abandoned the colony in W 
tomber 1662. Jlis children remained S 
tling anew in England, he made hk hZ 
at Wraysbiiry, near Windsor, where 1 
passed the closing years of his life in at 
fluenoe, chiefly engaged in the study of fteo! 
logy, ‘ in entire conformity with the Chntci 
of England.’ Ho died on 29 Oct. 1662. 

His chief works ore: 1. ‘Meritoioj, 
Price of onr Redemption, or Christ’s ^ 
faction discussed and explained,' 1650' n- 
vised and republished with rejoinder to tk 
Bov. J. Norton, 1666. 2. ‘ Jews’ Sjn- 
gogue,’ 1062. 3. ‘TIow tho fli«t Sabtati 

was ordained,’ 1664. 4. ‘Covenant of 

Nature made with Adam,’ 1602. 

f Collections of Miieanchusotta Ristorical So- 
ciety, 6th sor. vol. i. ; Appleton’s Oyclopiedis of 
American Biography.] C. A. E 


PYNE, JAMES BAKER (1800-1870), 
landscapo-poinlor, was a native of Brutd 
where he wos educated with a view to 1^ 
becoming a lawyer, but his love of art esily 
declared itself, and, although entirely sw- 
taught, he soon gained a considerable locd 
rroutation. Tie lelb Bristol for London in 
1836, and oxhibitod laudsoapes at the Boyd 
Academy from that year till 1889. Afteruiii 
date he contributed almost exclusively to 
the Society of British Artists. He beesme 
a member in 1642, and was for some yeois 
vico-proflident of the society. He Tinted 
Italy in 1840 and in 1862, and in the format 
year also travelled through Switzerland and 
Germany, collecting material for future pic- 
tures. Ilis art owed much to the influence 
of the later style of Turner. Though scenic 
and conventional in type, it had fine decora- 
tive qualities, while, m his drawings, it wu 
marked by technicol proficiency and a good 
sense of colour. His oil-pictures ore very 
inferior to his water-colours. He was a fr^ 
quent ooutributor to the ‘Art Journal,’ and 
published various series of his own compo- 
sitions from time to time under the foilmr- 
ing titles : 1. * Windsor and its Surroundmg 
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Scenery,’ 18^0. 2. ‘ The English Lake Dis- 
trict,’ 1853. 3. ‘ Lake Scenery of England,’ 
1859. ‘VViUiani .Tohn Muller [q. vj -wai, his 
pupil. He died on 29 July 1870. Examples 
of his work, both in oil and water-colour, are 
in the South Kensington Museum. A bust 
of Pyne is at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists. 


[Registers of Society of British Artists; Hed- 
gpave's Diet, of Artists.] W. A. 

PYNE, VALENTINE (1603-1677), 
master-gunner of England, the second son 
of George Pyne of Ourry-Mallet, Somerset, 
was horn in 1603. He served with his father 
as an officer of the ordnance in the e^edi- 
tion to Cadiz in 1623, and in 1627 in the 
expedition to the He de 115, after which he 
served in the royal navy till the outbreak of 
the civil war, when he served with Charles I’s 
army. After the execution of the king he 
served for fifteen years as a volunteer with 
Prince Hupert both at sea andin the campaigns 
in Germany. On the accession of Charles H 
Pyne became in 1661 lieutenant of the Tower 
garrison, and later commander in the navy, 
end served m the first Butch war. He suc- 
ceeded Colonel Weymes as master-gunner 
of England in 1666, and died unmarried on 
30 April 1677 ; a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chapel of the Tower of 
London. 

A brother, Bichozd Pyne, was appointed 
master-gunner of Ghravesend on 81 Oct, 167S. 


[Pioc. Boyai Artillery Institution, xix. 280 ; 
Amy Lists ; Dalton's Eaglish Army Lists, pt. i. 
p. 10.] a. H. S. 

PYNE, WHiLIAM HENRY, known 
also as EpHn/kiu HASnaasTLii (1769-1848), 
pointer and author, horn in 1769, was son 
of a leather-seller in Holborn. He showed 
an early love of drawing, and was placed for 
instruction in the drawmg-achool of Henry 
Pars (jj. V.), hut refiisedto enter into Mtiren- 
ticeship with the latter. He obtained, how- 
ever, a great facility in drawing, practising 
almost entirely in watercolours m the early 
tinted style. His work was principally lan^ 
scape, into which he introduced figures of a 
hiunorous character. He first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1790, sending ‘ Travelling 
Comedians,’ and subsequently such works as 
’Bartholomew Fair,’ 'A Puppet Show,’ ‘ Com 
Harvest,’ ‘Gipsies in a wood,’ ‘Anglers,’ 
&c. In 1801 he executed two works in con- 
junction with Robert TTilia [q.v.],the animal- 
painter. He was one of the original members 
of the ‘Old Water-colour ’Society at the time 
of its foundation in 1804, hut, after contri- 
buting to its early exhibitions, ha resigned 
his membership on 11 Jan. 1809. 

Toi. xn. 


In 1803 Pyne designed the vignettes and 
title-page for Nattes’s ‘Piactical Geometry,’ 
published in 1803. He had for some time 
been engaged in the compilation of an impor- 
tant and useful work, entitled ‘ Microcosm, 
or a Picturesque Delmeation of the Arts, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain ; in a Series of above a Thousand Groups 
of Small Figures for the emheUbhment of 
Landscape ... the whole accimately drawn 
fix)m Nature and etched by W, H. I’yne and 
aquntinted by J. Hill, to wbich are added Ex- 
planations of the Plates by 0. Gray.’ This 
work consists of groups of small figures, 
cleverly drawn, and coloared by hand, and 
was published in parts commencing in 1803; 
a second and complete edition appeared in 
1806. Some of Pyne'a original drawings for 
this work are in the print-room of the British 
Museum, The hook was very successful, and 
found many imitators in England and France. 

^ne's next publication was ‘ The Costume 
of Great Rrita^ designed, engraved, and 
written by W. H. Pyne,’ publiwed in 1808. 
This was followed by ‘Rudiments of Land- 
sea^ Drawing in a Series of easy Examples,’ 
1812; ‘ Etchings of Rustic Figures for the 
Embellishment of Landscape,’ 1816; and 
‘ On Rustic Figures in Imitation of Chalk,’ 
1817, Pyne had exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy for the last time m 1811, and he now 
devoted himself more and more exclusively 
to hook production. He became connected 
with Ackermann the publisher, andsuggested 
or contributed to several of his publications, 
including ‘Pictm'esque Sketches of llustio 
Scenery,’ and ‘Views of Cottages and Farm 
Housesin England andWales,’inl816. pyne 
next embarked on a large and expensive work, 
entitled ‘ The History of the B^al Residences 
of Windsor Castle, St. James’s Palace, Carlton 
House, Kensi^on Palace, Hampton Court, 
Buokiugham House, and Frogmore , . il- 
lustrat ed hy one kundred coloured engravings, 
and published by Ackermann in 18^. lyue 
only contributed the literary matter, the 
drawings being swplied by Mackenzie, Naih, 
Pugin, Steplianoff, and others. Though the 
work had some success, it involved Pyne in 
serious financial difflcidties, and he was on 
more than one occasion confined for debt in 
the King’s Bench prison. In 1831 he contri- 
buted some drawings andletteroress to ‘Lan- 
cashire Dlustrated,' published by R, Wallis 
the engraver, and drew a few caricatures. 

But Pyne bad not sufficient application 
to succeed as an artist, and in later life he 
abandoned er( for literature. He tm'ned to 
advantage his love of gossip and gifts of 
narrative in a long end valuable series of 
anecdotes of art and artists^ which he snp-. 

31 in 
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plied toW. Jerdan’s ‘Literary Gazelle ’ uudcr 
the paeudonyni of ‘ Ephraim. Hardeaatle.’ In 
1828 he republished those in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘"Wine and "Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Ohit-ohat.’ Under the same pseudonym he 
edited, in 1824, ‘ The Somerset House Ga- 
zette and Literary Museum : a Weekly Mis- 
cellany of Eine Arts, Antiquities, and Lite- 
rary Ohit-ehat j ’ flfty-two parts wore pub- 
lished weekly at sixpence, when it was 
announced that it worild be continued 
monthly, but no further part appeared. 
Fyne also contributed lo ‘Arnold’s Magazine 
or Fine Arts,’ the ‘Library of the Fine Arts,’ 
and an article on the ‘ Greater and Lesser 
Stars of Pall Mall ’ to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
In 1826 he published a work of fiction, ‘The 
Twenty-ninth of May, or Hare Doings at the 
Eestoration.’ Though long popular in lite- 
rary and artistic circles, IVno fell, in old age, 
into obscurity and neglect, and died on 
29 May 1843, aged 74, in Pickering Place, 
Paddington, after a painful illness. One of 
his sons, Goorgo Pyne, married Esther, daugh- 
ter of John "v arloy [q. v.], and also practisod 
as an artist. 

[Bogob'a Hist, of the ‘Old "Watoreolour ’ 
Society; Gent. Ma^. 1848, pt. ii. p. 09; Bed- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Pyne’s own works. 1 

L. 0. 

PYNlSrAE, NICHOLAS (Jl. 1019), sur- 
veyor, came to Ireland apparently in May 
1600 as a captain of foot in tho army sent to 
Lough Foyle under Sir Henry Docwra[q.T.] 
On 31 March 1604 his company was dis- 
banded, and ho himself assigued a pension of 
four shillings a day. In 1610 he oflerod as 
a servitor, not in pay, to take part in the 
plantation of Ulstor, and in 1611 lands to 
the extent of ono thousand acres wore 
allotted him in oo. Cavan. lJut ho did not 
procoed with the enterprise, and on 28 Nov. 
1018 he was appointed a commissioner ‘ lo 
survey and to moltc a rotum of tho proceed- 
ings and performance of conditions of the 
uudortakers, servitors, ond natives planted ’ 
in tho six escheated counties of Armogh, 
Tyrone, Donegal, Cavan, Formanagh, and 
Londonderry. He was engaged on 1 his work 
from 1 Deo. 1018 to 28 March 1 610. His re- 
port was llrst printed by Walter Harris 
(1680-] 761) [q. v.] in his ‘ lliburnica, or some 
Antient Pieces relating to the Ilistoiy of Ire- 
land,’ in 1767, from a copy preserved among 
thobishop of Cloghor’s manuscripts in Trinity 
College, Dublin. It has boon frequontly re- 
ferred to by Bubsoquont writers, and was again 
printed by the Eev. George Hill in his ‘ Plan- 
1 alien of Ulster.’ But there seems to be 
no particular reason why it should bo called 
spooifloally ‘Pyunar’s Survey,’ and its impor- 


tance has been probably overestwirr" 
fresh commission of survey was issued 1 m* 
three years later, the rsturn to T^ich 5 
served in'Sloane ks. 4768, is far mS’X 
able for historical purposes. Ptmnai. 
pared in 1624 some drawings of rl^ers,C 

MS. Sa “ ' 

["Ware’s Irish Writers, ed. Harris, b Hi 
C al, Stafo Papers, Irolaud, James I.] b, p 

. PYNSON,rJOIIAED(d.l630),priBte 

m London, was a N orman by birth, as we Icam 

from his patent of naturalisation of 26 Julv 

1613 (Lettera and Papera of Senrv Vrn 
vol i. No. 4373). He is |eneraUf 
to have come to England during the life, 
time of Coxton, and to have learat the sn 
of printing from him as one of his apprea- 
tices; hut, though he speaks of nn-rtnB ^ 
‘my worshipful master,’ there is littis pro- 
bability that ho was ever in his empL. 
ment. From his method of woridng it a 
clear Idiat he learnt the ai't in Normandy 
probably in the olB oe of Guillaume Is Tallenr 
and when WiUiam de Maohliuia [q. y,], the 
principal printer of law books in London 
gave up business about 1490, Pynson came 
over to suocood him, a position for which he 
was peculiarly flltod from Ms knowledge of 
Norman French. At first he employrathe 
press of Lo Tollonr to print such books as he 
needed ; but some time between 149Q and 1493 
he began to print on bis own account, issuing 
a Latin grammar and an illustiated edition 
of Olmucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ In 1493 
ho published Parker's ‘ Dialogue of Dives and 
Pouper,’ hie first dated book [see Pabkeb, 
IIiONiiy, d. 1 470J, and in the colophon states 
that he wae living ‘ at the Temple-bnne of 
London,’ though ue shortly alters this to 
‘dwelling without tho Toinplo-barre.' There 
he coutinued until tho beginning of the six- 
t, couth contury, when he moved to the sign 
of the ( ii'OTge in Fleet Street, continuing at 
that address until liis doath. 

During the fifteenth century, though Pyit- 
son did not issue no many volumes os his 
rival, Wynkyn de Worde, his hooks are of a 
higher standard and hotter execution. In 
1490 he issued an edition of ‘ Terence,’ tho 
fiiet classic printed in London, and in 1600 
tho ‘Hoke of Cookory’ and the ‘Morton 
Missal,’ the latter being the most beautiful 
volume printed up to ihal time in England. 
On the aooension of Henry YHI to the tl^ne 
Pynson seems to have been appointed printer 
to tho king, and from this lime onwards 
there arc numerous entries in the state papen 
relating to him, which show that he was in 
rocoixit of an annuity. 
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In 1609 lie issued the ' Seimo fratris Hia- 
ronymi de Feraaria’ and Barulny’s translation 
of the ‘ Shipof Fools,’ both containingSomnn 
type which had not before this time been 
i^ed' in England. In the latter booh also 
we find the printer’s ooat-of-arms, probably 
but lately granted. Herbert deaoribaa it as 
follows: ‘Ported gyronny, of eight points 
three cinquefoils on a fess engraUed, between 
three eagles displayed.’ Though the birds 
are said to be eagles, they are more probably 
finches, a punning allusion to the name 
pynson, the Norman word for a finch. 

During his career he printed over three 
hundredaifferent books, and, asking’s printer, 
issued Henir’s works against Luther. His 
wiD is dated 18 Nov. 1629, and was proved 
on 18 Feb. 1630, so that he would seem to 
have died at the beginning of the latter year. 
His daughter Margaret, widow of Stephen 
Ward, is named as the executrix, his son 
Richard having but lately died. At the time 
of his death Pynson was at work on an 
edition of Palsgrave’s ‘Lesclarcissement de 
la laiMue francoyse,’ which was finished by 
John Hawkins in 1630 [BeePALSOEAVli, J omr^. 
lynsonwas succeeded in business at the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street by Bobert Bed- 
man (Vj. V.], who had for some time previously 
been ms rather unscrupulous rival, 

[Ames’s Typogr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 238 et 
scq, ; Duff's Early Printed Boohs, pp. 16.6 et 
seq.i Ellis's Orig, Letters, 8rd ser. ii. 210,1 

E. G. D. 


PYPBR, WILLIAM (1797-1861), Scots 
professor of humanity, was bom of poor 
parents in the parish of Batben, Aberdeen- 
sliire. Matricidatiag at Mariscbal College, 
Aberdeen, he coi^mted his course there 
with distinction. From 1815 to 1817 he was 
parochial schoolmaster at Laurence Kirk; he 
afterwards held a similar position at May bole, 
and was a teacher in the grammar school or 
Glasgow in 1820, Two years later he suc- 
ceeded J ames Gray in the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and retained that post for twenty- 
two years. On 22 Oct. 1844 he was ap- 
pointed professor of humanity at St. Andrews 
University, in euccession to Dr. Gillespie, 
He obtained the degree of LL.D. from 
Aberdeen University. He died on 7 Jan, 
1861 , when bis assistant, John Shairp (afier- 
wards principal of St. Andrews), succeeded 
him in the humanity chair, Pyper was an 
exceDent latinist, and a thorou^ classical 
scholar of the older^pe. He proved an ad- 
mirable professor. He helped to organise and 
improve the university library. By a bequest 
of 6002. be founded a bursary at St. Andrews. 
He published; 1. 'Gradus ad Famassum,’ 
London, 1843, 12mo, a work atiU in use in 
schools. 2. ‘Horace, with Quantities,’ Lon- 
don, 1848, 18mo. 

[Works in Brit. Libr. ; Conolly’s EminentMen 
of Fife,] A.H.M. 

PYUS, THOMAS (1660-1010), author. 
[See Pm.] 


QU.®bLY, MALAOHLAS (<2. 1646), 
archbishop of Tuam, called by Irish writers 
Maelseac^lainn Ua Cadhla, by Colgan Que- 
Iflus, and erroneously by Carte, O’Kelly, was 
son of Donatus Qumliy, and was bom in 
dare. He belonged to a family which ruled 
Connemara till 1238, when they were con- 
quered by the O’Flaherlies. He became a 
student at the college of Navarre in Paris, 
and there graduated D.D, He returned to 
Ireland, hecome vicar-apostolic of KiUaloe, 
and on 11 Oct. 1631 was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Tuam, in succession to Florence 
Conroy [q. v.l, at Galway, by Thomas Walsh, 
archhishop of Cashel, Bicmard Arthur, bishop 
of Limeri^, and Baeghalach Mac Aedhagain, 
bishop of Elphin. In 1682 he presided at a 
councUheld at Gal w^ to enforce the decrees 
of the council of Irent in Ireland. He 
caused the ancient wooden figure of St. Mac 
Bara in the chm-ch of Oruamimic Dam, co. 


Q 

Galway, to be buried on the island, probably 
in consequence of some snperstitious pro- 
ceedings to which it had given rise. He 
attended the assembly of the confederate 
catholics at Kilkenny in 1646, and Inno- 
cent X recommended him by letter to Bi- 
nuccini as a man to be trusted. He wrote to 
John Colgan [q. v.] an interesting account of 
the Isles of Arran, describing their churches, 
which bad not then been desecrated. It is 
printed in Colgan’s ‘Acta Sanctorum Hi- 
bemiee’ rp.714), and is translated in Hardi- 
man’s edition of Boderic O’Flabarty’a ‘De- 
scription of West Connaught.’ He raised a 
body of fighting men in GaJway and Mayo, 
and joined the forces of Sir James Dillon, near 
BalWsadarB, co. Sligo. On Sundi^, 26 Oct. 
1648, Viscount Taafe and Dillon cUned with 
Qutelly, and while they were dining the Irish 
forces were attacked by Sir Cliailes Coote, 
Sir WUliom Cole, and Sir Francis BAmilton, 

u M 2 
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and put to flight. Tho archbishop’s sooretory, 
Tadhg O’Oounoll, was slain in trying to save 
his master, and tho archbishop himseli was first 
wounded by a pistol-shot, and then out down, 
being tall, fat, and unwieldy. Glamorgon’s 
agreement with the confederate catholics and 
a letter from Charles I woro found in his 
pocket (Oabth, bk. iy.) W alter Lynch on tho 
Irish side gave 301. for his body, which was 
carried to Tuam. It was reburied some time 
later by Bririt, lady Athcnry, but the tomb 
is no longer known. Dr. Edmund Meara or 
O’Meara [q. v.] wrote an epitaph for him in 
Latin verse, but failed to discover his burial- 
place. 

[Carte’s Life of Ormonde, hk. iv. ; Oolgan’s 
Acta Sanctorum niboruiee; O’Elaherty's west 
Connaugbl, ed. Hardiman, Irish ArehiBological 
Society, Dublin, 184G; Gilbort’s Gout. Hist, of 
Affairs, i. 93-4, 413 ; Kelly’s Ciimbronsis Kvor- 
Biis, Collie Soc. Dublin, 1818, vul. i. ; Meohtm's 
Biseand Ball of the Irish Eranciscau Monasteries, 
Dublin, 1872.] N. M. 

QUADS', SiH JOHN TUOHAED (1816- 
1870), iudge, youngosl son of llichard Quain 
of natheohy, 06. Cork, by his second wife, 
Morgoret^daughter of Andrew Mahoney, was 
born at Entheahy in 1810. Jones Quain 
"q. T.] and Eiohard Quain [q. v.] were his 
ialf-brotliers. He was educated at Gbttin- 
gon, and at University CoUoge, London, 
where he won many prizes. In 1839 he 
graduated LL.B. at London, and was elected 
to the university law scholarship, He be- 
come a follow of University College in 1843, 
Olid was for several years an examiner in 
law to tlie university of London. Afl or read- 
ing in the chambers of Mr. Thomas Chitty, 
and practising as a spocinl picador for a time, 
he was called 1 0 (he bar at the Middle Temple 
on SO May 1861, and, joining tho northern 
circuit, soon obtained a considerable practice. 
In 1866 he bocamo a queen’s counsul, and 
in 1867 was made aftornoy-goneral for Iho 
county palatine of Durham and a beuchcr 
of tho Middle Temple. He was appointed a 
judge of tho queen’s bench in Docembor 1871, 
look his seat at tho beginning of Hilary term 
1872, and was knighted. His health failed 
early in 1870, before he had gained much dis- 
tinction as a judge, and, after some mouths 
of intermittent illness, ho died at his house, 
32 Cavendish Square, London, on 12 Sept., 
and was buried at h’incliloy. He was un- 
married. His law library was presented to 
University College, London, by his brother, 
Professor Bichard Quain, M.D., in 1870, 

[Law Times, 23 Sept. 1678; Law Joumo], 
16 Sept. 1878 ; SulicUurs' Jourual, 30 Doe. 1871, 
aud 16 Sept. 1876.] J. A. H. 
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QUAIN, JONES (1790-186BVto^i^ 
born in November iVoG, was e/deat 
Eiohard Quain of liatheahy, eo. Coii bvv 
first wife, a Mist, Jones. His gi-andfathetu« 
David Quain of Oariigoon, 00. Cork, He 
eeived tho name of Jones from his’motlirf 
family. Eiohard Quain [q. v.l was hi. f„i 


Ills eduoatioii iii Adair’s school at Ferniov 
lie subseqiienlly entered Trimly OolWe! 
Dublin, where, in 1814, he obtain^, 
scholarship, thon the highest classical dii- 
tinction. He graduated in arts, and in 18'^ 
he took the degree of bachelor of medicine, 
though ho did not proceed M,D, until 18^ 
At the close of his college career he visited 
the contineulal sohools and spent some tine 
in Paris, translating and editing Mar&rt'i 
‘ Mnminl of Pathology.’ 

He came to London in 1826 and joined, 
as one of its anatomical loachers, the school 
of mediciiio founded by Mr. Tyiell in 
Aldcrsgate St rcct. The other teacher of sin. 
lomy was (Sir) ‘William Lawrence [q.v.] 
While engaged here he mepared aadpui- 
lishcd that work on the ‘Elements of Ani- 
lomy ’ which has become the standard teit- 
hook on tho subject in nil English-speiiiig 
countries. An attack of koemoptysis occni- 
ring while he sulTured from a disaection 
wound compellod him to take a rest for tvo 
years. 

He accepted in 1831 tho office of professor 
of general anatomy ot University Oolleee, 
then vacant by the resignation of Ctraavdb 
Sharp Pattison [q.v,]; Eiohard Quain [q.v,! 
his brothor, aotod as senior demonstrator om 
I coturor on desoriptive anatomy, while Eras- 
mus Wilson [q. v.Jwas his prosector. Hevas 
also invited to lecture upon physiology, lie 
resigned his post at University Goile||e ia 
1836, and in the same year he was appointed 
a member of the sonate of the univeiaity of 
London. Ho lived in retirement during the 
Inst twenty years of his life, and ohieny in 
Paris, devoting himself to literaiy end 
scientifio pursuits, llo died, unmarried, on 
81 Jan. 1866, and was buried inHigh^te 
cemetery. Quain was an elegant and aeeom- 
plished scholar, and he was deeply interested 
in literature as well as science. 

His medical writings were: 1. ‘Elements 
of Descriptive and Practical Anatomy fct 
tlio use of Students,’ 8vo, London, 1828 ; 3nd 
edit. 8vo, London, 1832 ; 3rd edit, 1831; 
4th odit. 1837 ; 6th odit. edited by E Quain 
and W, Sharpey, 2 vols. 1848 ; 6th edit, 
edited by W. Sharpey and G. V, Ellis, 3 roh 
1866 ; 7th edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Allen 
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Thomson, and John, Cleland, 2 vols. 1804-7 ; 
translated into German, Erlangen, 1870-2 ; 
8th edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Allen Thom- 
son, and E. A. Schdfer, 2 vols. 1876 ; 9th 
edit, edited by Allen Thomson, E. A. Schafer, 
and G. 1). Thane, 2 vols. 1882 ; 10th edit, 
by E. A. Schafer, and G. D. Thane, 8 vols. 
1890, &c. 2. Martinet's ‘ Manual or Patho- 
logy ' translated, with notes and additions, by 
Jones Quain, London, 18mo, 1626 ; 2nd edit. 
1827; Srdedit. 1829; 4th edit. 1836. 8. With 
Erasmus Wilson, ' A Series of Anatomical 
Plates in Lithography with Beferences and 
Physiological Comments iUustratinj; the 
Structure of the different Parts of the Human 
Body,’ 2 vols. folio, London, 1830-42. 

[Obituary notice by Bichard Partridge, P.B.S. 
[q. T.], Proc. Bo)b1 Medical and Ohirurg. Soc. 
T. 49 ; Medical Circular, xxvi. 87 ; information 
kindly given by Sir Bichard Qnain, bait,, P.B,S.l 

D’A. P, 

QUAIN, mOHAED (1800-1887), sur- 
geon, boni at Eennoy, co. Cork, in July 
1800, was third son of Eiebard Quain of 
Batheaby, co. Cork, by his first wife. Jones 
Quoin [q. v.] was his full brother, and Sir 
John Iliehard Quain [q. v.] wae his half- 
brother. Bichard received his early education 
at Adair's school at F ermoy, and, after serving 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon in Ireland, 
came to London to pursue the more scientific 
part of his professional studies at the Alders- 
gate school of medicine, under the super- 
vision of his brother Jones. He afterwards 


to_ tho hospital and emeritus professor of 
clinical surgery in its medical school. 

When the fellowship of the Hoyal College 
of Surgeons was established by royal charter 
in 1843, Quain was one of those selected for 
the honour. He was admitted on 11 Dec. 
1843, and ha was elected a F.E.S. on 
29 Fob. 1844. He became a mcmher of the 
council of the College of Surgeons in 1864, 
was a member of the court of examiners in 
1805, and chairman of the hoard of examiners 
in midwifery in 1867. He was elected pre- 
sident of the college in 1668, and in the fol- 
lowing year delivered the Hunterian oration. 
From 1870 to 1876 he represented the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in the Gene- 
ral Coimeil ot Education and Registration, 
and at the time of his death was one of Queen 
Yictoria’a surgeons-extraordinary. He died 
on 16 Sept. 1887, and is buried at Finchley. 

He married, in 1869, Ellen, viscountess 
Midleton, widow of the fifth viscount, but 
had no children by her. He left the buUr oE 
bis fortune, amounting to about 76,0001, ‘ for 
the promotion and encom-agement, in connec- 
tion with ITniversify College, Loudon, oE 
general education in modern languages (espe- 
cially the English language and composition 
in that language) and in natural science.’ 
The Quain professorship of English language 
and literature and the Quain studentships 
and prizes were founded in accordance with 
this bequest. 

Quoin was a cautions rather than a de- 


weut to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Richard Bennett, a privole lecturer on 
anatomy and an Irish friend of his father. In 
1828, when Bennett was appointed a demon- 
strator of anatomy in the newly constituted 
school of the university of London (now Uni- 
versity CoUege) Quain assisted his patron in 
the duties of nis new office. Bennett died in 
1630, and Quain then became senior demon- 
strator of anatomy, Sir Charles Bell at that 
time occupying the professorial chair of 
mnerol anatomy and ^ysiology. When 
BeU resigned tms post, Richard Quoin was 
appointed professor of descriptive anatomy 
in 1832, Erasmus Wilson [q. v.l, Thomas Mor- 


ton [q. V.], Viner Ellis, and John Marshall 
[q. v.j successively acting as his demon- 
strators, He held tho office until 1860. 

Quain was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
18 Jan. 1828, and in 1834 he was appointed 
the first essistont-sui^eon to University Col- 
lege, or the North London, Hospital. He 
succeeded, after a stormy progress, to the 
office of full surgeon and ^eciMjwofessor of 
clinical surgery in 1848, resignea in 1806, 
and was then appointed consulting surgeon 


monstrative surgeon, yet on aU matters ot 
clinical detail he was practiool, sensible, and 
painstaking. He had the interest of the 
profession strongly at heart, and constantly 
insisted upon the necessity of a preliminary 
liberal education for all its members. Hia 
character, however, was marred by the vio- 
lence of bis party feelings, his jealousy, and 
the readiness with which he imputed im- 
prraer motives to aU who difilered ffom him. 
Besides editing his brother’s ‘Elements of 
Anatomy’ in 1848, Quoin published ; 1. ‘ The 
Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human 
Body, with its Applications to Pathology 
and Operative Snrgeiy, in Lithographic 
Drawings with Practical Commentaries,’ 
folio, London, 1844. ‘Explanation of the 
Plates,’ 8vo, London. Hie splendid drawings 
were executed by Joseph Maclise, F,R.C.S., 
brother of Darnel Maclise, R,A. [q. v.j 
The explanation of the plates was arranged 
by Richard Quain, M.B. (later Sir Richard 
Quain, hart.) [see Suppi^.] The recorded 
facts illustrating the history of the arterial 
system were deduced from observations con- 
ducted upon 1040 subjects. 2, ‘ The Diseases 
of the Rectum,’ plates, 8vo, London, 1864; 
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Slid edit. 1866. S. ‘ Clinical Lecturoa,’ 8vo, 
London. 1884. 

A life-aize half-lengtli in oila, painted 
by George Riobmond, 11. A., is in the seore- 
lary's omce at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England. A bust, by Thomas 
Woolner, is in the council-room or the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and a qiiarto litho- 
graphic plate, by T. Bridgford, A.R._H.A., is 
in we possession of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgicol Society. 

[Obituary notices bj Mr. Pollock, Proc. Eoynl 
Medical and Chirurg. Soc., 1888 ; Lancet, 1887, 
ii. 687 ; British Medical Journal, 1887, ii. 694 ; 
additional facts kindly contributed by Sir 
Bichard Quain, bart., P.B.S.'I B’A. P. 

QUARE, DANIEL (1648-1724), cloclc- 
maker, possibly a native of Somerset, 'wos 
born in 1648. On 8 April 1671 ho was ad- 
mitted a brother of the Clockmakors’ Com- 
pany. One of the early members of the 
IMends’ meeting at Devonshire House, he 
married there, on 18 April 1670, Maiy, 
daughter of Jeremiah Stevens, maltster, of 
High 'Wycombe, Huclcinghamshire. In the 
register-book ho is described ns ‘clockmuker, 
of Martins-le-Grand in the liberty of West- 
minster.' Soon after, Qunro removed to the 
parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes within 
Aldersgate, where in 1678, for refusing to 
pay a rate for the maintenance of the clergy 
of the parish, his goods to the value of nl, 
were seized to defray a fine of 21, 12s. 6d. 
The next year, ‘ for fines imposed for refus- 
ing to defray the charge of the militia, two 
,clockB and two watches were taken from 
him,’ A little later ho settled in Lombard 
Street, whence ho migrated in 1086 to the 
Xing’s Arms in Exchango Alloy, long a 
favourito home for watohmakers. In 1683 
Quare and five other Erionds hod ‘their 
goods seized to the value of 196/. 17s. 6<Z. for 
attending meeting at While Hart Court.’ 
On 4 .Tune 1686 Quare, with about fifty 
other Ei'iends, was summoned to appear hi^ 
fore the commissioners appointed by J amoall 
to sit at Clifford’s Inn to hesr their grie- 
vances. Ho was fined again in 1089, hut he 
was suhsegucntly talcon into 'William Ill’s 
favour. On Qunre’s petition two Friends im- 
prisoned in Westmoreland were released, 
and on 2 May 1696 he introdnoed four 
Friends, including George Whilohead and 
Gilbert Luloy, to a privnta interview with 
WilUam 111. Quare and nineteen other 
qnakers signed a petition to the commons, 
presented by Edmond Waller on 7 Feb. 
1696-6. 

When Quare began life horology was 
rapidly advancing. The pendulum was a 
novelty ; so wore Uie s])lral spring and auohor 
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Iionuur OI invensiug repeating watches 
It IS also claimed for him that he aSteJ tf 
concentric minute hand. If he was 
the inventor of the latter, he must harems 
struoted it early in his career, for two^ 
centric hands arc shown in a diactsm s 
Christopher Huyghen’s ‘Horologiumoi 
torium,¥ari8,1673, p.4. Clocks end wS 
mode by Quni-o with only one hand are esaw 
or with two circles andpomters, one forth’ 
hours end another for the miTnu-^B 
concentrioinvention did not quioklyaupeisede 
this arrangement even in Quare’s own work 

shop. In the ‘London Gazette,’ 26-29 Maid 

1686, is an advertisement for a lost ‘peada. 
lum’ watch made hy_ Qiiaie, that had bat 
one hand, hut was curiously arranged to oiva 

the minutes j ‘it had but 6 hours upon tie 
dial plate, with 6 small cipher figures withia 
every hour; the hand going round evetyd 
hours, which shows also the minutes between 
every hour.’ 

■When in 1687 Edward Booth, alias Batlov 

[q. v.], applied for a patent for ‘ pulling or re- 
pealing clocIiB and watches,’ the Olockmoiers' 
Company successfully opposed the applies- 
tion on the ground that the alleged mvea- 
tion woB anticipated by a watch pveTionalj 
invented and made by Quare. Hie lattefe 
watch was superior to Borlow’s, becauae it 
repieated both the homt and the quarter with 
one pressure, while Barlow’s required two. 

■Wood (Ouriositiea qfClocIcs and Watelm, 
p. 295) gives on account of a watdi made by 
Quare for James IT, but the referencea an 
iuaccurato. Quare is also said to have made 
a repeating watch for W illiom HI. He ce^ 
tainly mado a vory fine clock for the 
which went for a your without rewindmo, 
Being specially mado for a bedroom, it dm 
not Rlrike. The clock stiU stands in its an- 
ginal place, by the side of the Icing’s had, in 
Hampton Court Palace, and shows sundial 
timo, latitude and longitude, and the couise 
of the sun. In 1 836 the clock was altered by 
Yulliiuny, the oquation work being discon- 
nected and partly removed, a new pendulum 
provided, and the clock fitted wilin a dead- 
beat escapomont . The case is surmounted hy 
five well-modellod gilt figures, the oompleta 
height heiug over ton feet. Hie gobig train 
is similar to another year clock made hr 
Quare, described in Britten’s ‘Former Oloefe 
and 'Watch Makers,’ pp. 96-100. Brittea 
says of it : ‘ It seems almost incredible for 
81 Ih. X 4 ft. 6 in. to drive tko clookfot more 
than 13monthB,bat evorythingwas dons that 
was possible t o oconomiso the lorce, The veiT 
small and light swing wheel, the balanced 
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minute hand, and the small shortened arbors 
with extra fine pivots, all conduce to the end 
in view.’ The weight in the Hampton Court 
clock was still less, being only 72 lb. There 
is also at the Eoysl Hospital, Greenwich, a 
very curions clock by Quare with a double 
pendulum. 

On 2 Aug. 1696, in the fiice of soma opposi- 
tion from the Clockmakers' Company, a patent 
wasgrantedtoQuorefora portable barometer. 
The barometer, in the words of the patent, 
‘ may be removed and carried to any place, 
though turned upside down, without spilling 
one drop of the quicksUver or letting any air 
into the tube, and yet nevertheless the air 
shall have the same liberty to operate upon it 
08 on those common ones now in use with 
respect to the weight of the atmorohere.’ 
None of these portaUe barometers are known 
to exist, but of a ‘ common ’ sort made by 
Quare a good example is at Hampton Court. 

Quare woe chosen a member of the court 
of assistants in the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1U97, warden in 1706 andl707, and master 
of the company on 29 Sept. 170A He died 
on 21 Marw 1723-4, aged 76, at his country 
house at Croydon, and was buried in Chequer 
Alley, Bunhill Fields, on the 27th. The 
‘Daily Post’ of Thursday, 26 March, says : 

< Last weak dy'd Mr. Darnel Quare, watch- 
maker in Exchange Alley, who was famous 
both here and at lorelgn courts for the great 
improvements he made in that art, and we 
hear he is succeeded in his shop and trade by 
his partner, Mr. Horseman,*^ i.e. Strahen 
Hotsemam ^prenticed to Quare in 1702, 
admitted 0.0. 1709 (PannsiB, London News, 
SO March 1724\ 

His will, made on S May 1723, was proved 
on 26 March 1724 by Jeremiah, his eon and 
executor. Among other bequests, Quare left 
to his wife 2,600/., aU his household goods, 
both in London and in the country, and ‘the 
two gold watches she usually wears, one of 
them being a rmeater and the other a plain 
watch.’ The widow lived with her son Jere- 
miah until her death on 4 Nov. 1728 (aged 77) 
in the parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, Lime 
Street. 

Of Quare’s children who survived infancy 
there were, besides the son J eremiah, a ‘ mer- 
chant,’ three daughters — Anna, married to 
J ohn Falconer ; %rab, wife of Jacob Wyan j 
and Elizabeth, who married, on 10 Nov. 
1716, Silvanus Sevan, ‘ citizen and apo- 
thecary.’ At Elizabeth’s wedding, Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough, signed the register 
with seventy-two other witnesses. 

[Registers of the Society of Friends, pre- 
served at Devonshire House and Somerset House ; 
Derham’s Artificial Clockmaker, 1734 ; Chris- | 


tuni Hngenii Zulichemii’s Horologium Oscillato* 
rmm,&c. 1673 ; Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches ; Nelthropp’s Treatise on Watchworfc, 
Past and Present; Britten’s Former Clock and 
Watch Makers; Christian Progress of that An- 
cient Minister, G-eorge Whitehead, 1725; Ken- 
dal’s Hist, of Watches; Atkins and Overall’s 
Some Account of the Clockmakers' Company; 
Overall’s Catalogue of Books, MSS., &c., be- 
longing to the Clockmakers' Company; Patent 
BoU, 7 Will, in, pars unica, No. 7 : Besse’s Suf- 
ferings of the Queers, 1763, vol. i. ; Cooke and 
Manle’s Historical Account of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 1784.] E. 1. E. 

_ QUAHLES, CHARLES {d. 1727), musi- 
dau, graduated Mus. Bac. at Cambridge in 
1698. He was appointed organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On SO June 
1722 be succeeded 'WilliamDavies as organist 
of York Minster, and died in 1727. ‘A 
Lesson for Harpsichord’ by Quarles, printed 
by Goodison about 1788, contains, among 
others of his compositions, on excsedingly 
graceful minuet in F minor. 

[Information from John Naylor, esq., Mus. 
Doc., organist of York Minster ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music and Musicians.) E. N. 

QTTAHLES, FRANCIS (1692-1644). 
poet, was horn at his father’s manor-house of 
Stewards at Romford, Essex, and was bap- 
tised at Romford on 8 May 1692. The father, 
James Quarles (A 1599), who claimed descent 
from a family settled in England before the 
Norman conquest, was successively clerk of 
the royal Idtimen, clerk of the Green Cloth, 
and burveyoi-general for victuals of the navy 
under Elizabeth (cf. ffist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Rep. p. 289, 7th Bep. p. 656 a), Norden, in 
his ' Description of Essex ’ in 1694, describes 
him as a man of account (p. 41). The 
poet’s mother, Joan, was daughter of Edward 
or Eldred Dalton of Mores Place, Hadham, 
Rent. She died in 1606, and was buried 
with her husband at Romford. Francis 
was the third son ; the eldest, Robert (1580- 
1640), on whom the poet wrote an elegy, 
succeeded to the manor of Stewards, was 
knighted by .Tames I at Newmarket on 
6 March 1007-8, and sat in parliament as 
member for Colchester in 1626. Francis, 
with his next eldest brother, James, was edu- 
cated at a country schooL To each of them 
their father, who died in their infancy, left 
by will 60/. a year. WilUam Tiohbourn, 
‘chaplain’ of Romford, who in 1606 he-i 
qneathed them money to buy a hook apiece, 
doubtless assisted in their education, When 
their mother died, in 1606, they had just 
seized at Cambridge, and in her wiR she 
directed the eldest son, Robert, to provide 
for the payment of the aimnities due to them 
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from their father’s estate, hut not yet fully ton, which was inscribed on the~poertr~v 
paid. Erancis became a member of Christ’s in Westminster Abbey, He exchaa J 

College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in verseswithEdwardBonlowesra.v.l 

1608. Subseqiieiitly he studied law at Lin- of Essex like himself, who introduced k 
coin’s Inn, with the object, his wife tolls to Fhineas Eletchor [q. v.l To the 
us, of fitting himself for composing difibr- ‘Purple Island’ (1633) Quarles contribnM 
cnees between friends and neighbours rather two commendatory poems, one of whidj 

than of following the legal profession. At giiming'Mans bodies like a hou8e,’bBprintrf 
the same time he practised music, and on in his ‘ Divine Fancies.’ In 10:18 he was i 
one occasion sold his ‘ Inn-of-courl. gowns’ London, and prosecuted at the ClerlcempS 
to pay for a luto-ca-io {Anecdotes and Tradi- flossions-houso a woman, Pranoes Richari 

tebns, Camd. Soc. p. 48). But his mind son, for picking his pocket in the parish of St" 

‘was chiefly set upon devotion and study.’ Clement Danes {Notes and Qweifea, 7th aa 
Despite an alleged antipothy to court life, he iv_. 621). At the time he was seelring coa- 
accepted the jMst of oup-hearer to Princoss jointly with Sir William Luekyn and two 

Elizabeth on her marriage to t ho elector other Essex neighbours, an act of parliament 
palatine in 1613. Accompanying his mistress to erect works for the manufacture of aalt- 
to Ileidelherg, he mot in (Germany Robert patro by a new process {Mist, MS8. Cm^ 
Sidney, earl of Leioestor, a patron of his 4th Kep. p. 10). 

futlier, and other English noblumon, who Before 1 620 Quarles’s piety and literatv 
showed him attention. Ifoturning to Ijoa- ability had secured for him ihs post of m. 
don before 1620, ha pubUahod in that year vato secretary to James llssher, orchbiahm 
his earliest work, which plainly indicated of Armagh, lie lived with his family nndw 
the path that he was to tread as a man of his master’s roof in Dublin, and helped 
letters. It was a liiguhriousjjaraphraso from Usshor in his historical researches, 'Writar 
theBIbloiii heroieverse, entitled ‘A Feast of to Yossius, Usshor spoke of him os'Yirol 
Wormes sot forth in a Poomo of the Tliatory saoratiorem poosim apud Anglos sues noa 
of Jonah.’ It is prefaced by a dedication to inoolebris.’ With a view to moreasing Ua 
the Earl of Leicester, and to it arc appended income, Quiirlos in 1631 obtained a lease k 
a ‘llymne to God,’ eleven pious mcditalious rovorsion of the impositions on tobacco and 
of some intensity, and a collection of fervid tohacco-pipos imported into Ireland 
poems hearing tho general title ‘ Pentelogia, Rep. p. 369). 

or the Qnintossonoe of Meditation’ (other At Dulfiiu, Quarles first attempt edseoular 
editions 1626 and 1642), Many similar eflbrt a poetry, and in 1629 he published (in Loading 
qiiiokly followed, ‘lladassa: Ilistory of a jjootie romniioe called ‘ Argnlus and Pa> 
Qneene Ester,’ appeared in 1621, with a dedi- Ihonia.’ It was dedicated to llenry Rich, eail 
cation to James I. In 1624 Quarles published of Holland. An address to the reader ia dated 
‘.fob Militant, with Meditations Divino and from Dublin, 4 March 1628. Owingtoamk- 
Mnrall,’ dedicated to Oharles, prince of print of 1621 for the latter year ia a new 
Wales ; ‘ Sions Elegies wept by Jeremie tho edition of 1647, bibliographers have assigned 
Prophol, ’dedicated to Williamllerhort, third tho first publiealion to J621,hutth6bo^waa 
oarl of Pombroke (an engraved title-page ia not licensed for the press at Stationers' Hall 
dated 1626), and ‘Sions Sonnets sung by till 27 March 1620. The story is drnwnftom 
Solomon the King,’ dedicated to James Sidney’s 'Arcadia.' Inl682moreofhiBeac^ 
Hamilton, marquis of Hamilton. Tho last vorso w'as collected in ' Divine Fancies di- 
Hcripturnl paraplirnse which ho published in goslcd into Epigrams, Meditations, and Ob- 
his lifetime was tho ‘Hislorie of Samson’ servation s’ (in four books). A eulogy onAich- 
(1681), dedicated to Sir .Tames Fullerton, bishop Ussuer figures in book iv. (No. 100). 
In 1626 he turned his attention, for the first This volume was dedicated to Prince Charles 
of many times, to elegiac verse, and issued andtheprmce’sgovGrue8S,theOountessofDo> 
an ' Alphabet of Elegies upon the much and set^ who deeply sympathised with Qnarlefa 
truly lamented doatli of Doctor Aylmer.’ religious bent. Next year (1633) Quorlea'a 
There are twenty-two twolve-lino stanzas and growing fame justifiod the reissue in a sinvle 
a verse epitaph, each lino of which begins volume of all his biblical paraphrases, 'nemy 
with a letter of the alphabet in regular augmented,' together with, ms ‘ Alphabet 
order. Elegies.’ The volume was entitled ‘ Divine 

Quarles rapidly extended his acquaintance Poems,’ and was dedicated to the king, 
among eerioas-miiidod men and women in Boforo 1633 Quarles seems to have retired 
the higher ranks of society, and he made from Dublin to Roxwdl in his native county 
'e u-iendships among mon of letters. In of Essex, mid there ho prepared for publica- 
ho wrote an epitaph on Michael Dray- tion in 1036 the work by which his fame was 
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assured, Iiis ‘Emblems’ (London, by G. M., 
and sold at John ilarriot’a shop), sm. 8vo. The 
volume is lavishly and quaintly illustrated 
mainly by WiUiam Mai-shall, whose work, 
as reproduced in the early iasuas, is admi- 
rablef Other plates by W. Simpson, Eobert 
Vaughan, and I. Payne are of comi»aratively 
infenor quality. Quarles divided Eua volume 
into five books, but only the drawings and 
their poetic interpretations in the first two 
seem original,’ the forty-five prints in the 
last three books are borrowed, with the plates 
reversed, from the Jesuit Ilermann Hugo’s 
‘Pia Desideria Emblematis, Elegiis et Afifecti- 
bus SS.Patrum illustrata’ (Antwerp, 1034). 
Quarles's verses in the last times books are alw 
translated or closely paraphrased from Hugo. 
Quarles dedicated his work to his old friend 
Edward Bonlowes, whose long Latin poem, 
‘Quarleis,’ in praise of the author, was ap- 
pended, with a separate title-page Andy en- 
graved by Marshall ; this poem, which is 
translated into English in Dr. Grosart’s edi- 
tion of Quarles’s works, had been already 

f ublisbedin 1034 both in Benlowes’s ‘ Lusim 
‘oeticus Poetis,’ and with a new edition of 
Quarles’s ‘Divine Poems.’ Quarles’s ‘Em- 
blems ’ aciueved an immediate and pheno- 
menal popularity, and he followed up his suc- 
cess by a similar venture, ‘ Hieroglyphikes of 
the Life of Man’ (1088), illustrated by Mar- 
shall, and dedicated to his patroness, the 
Countess of Dorset, The licence is dated 
9 Jan. 1037-8. This book was bound up 
with later editions of the ‘ Emblems.' 

In 1638 Quarles gave to another Essex 
friend, John Josselyn [q. v.], metrical ver- 
sions of sis psalms (Nos. 16, 36, 61, 88, 118, 
and 137) to take out to John "^nthrop and 
John Cotton in America. They were printed 
at Boston in the ‘ Whole Booke of Psalms ’ 
(1640). Other verse published in Quarles’s 
later life consisted of separately issued el^ 
mes. Ihese respectively commemorated Sir 
Julius Offlsar (1080, dedicated to the widow ; 
in HuthLibr. j reprinted in HuTa's Fugitive 
Poetical Tracts, 2nd set. No. 1876); 
‘Mr. John Wheeler, sonne of Sir Edmund 
Wheeler of Elding Court, neare Windsor’ 
(1637) ; Dr. Wilson, master of the rolls 
(1638) j Mildred, wife of Sir William Ludiyn 
(whose elegy Quarles entitled ‘ Mildreiados,’ 
1688); bis brother, Sir Robert Quarles 
(1639-40) ; and ‘ those incomparahle sisters, 
the Couiitesse of Oleaveland, and Mistresse 
CieUyKilligrue, daughters ofSir JohnOrofts, 
Kht.' (1640). 

On 1 Eeb. 1680 Quarles, on the recom- 
mendation of the Earl of Dorset, the husband 
of the lady to whom he had dedicated hie 
‘Divine Fancies’ and his ‘ Hieroglyphikes,' 


was appointed chronologer to the city of 
London. This post he filled till his death, 
but undertook no Eterary work in his oiiicial 
capacity. Thenceforth he appears to have 
resided in the paribh either of St. Olave 
or _St. Leonard, Foster Lane, and to have 
mainly devoted himself to the composition 
of prose manuals of piety. Of these the 
earliest was ‘ Enchiridion, containing Insti- 
tutions Divine and Moral,’ a coUection of 
aphorisms on religious and ethical topics. 
The first edition, dated 1640, includes three 
centuries of essay s and i s dedicat ed to U ssher’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Next year a new edi- 
tion added a fourth century, and the volume 
was dedicated to Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles II), the old address to Elizabeth 
Ussher serving to introduce the second cen- 
tury. The popularity of this volume almost 
equalled that of the ‘Emblems.’ Of like 
character were Quarles’s ‘ Observations con- 
cerning Princes and States upon Peace and 
Warre’ (1643), and ‘Barnabas and Boa- 
nerges ... or Wine and Oyl for . . . afflicted 
Soiues,’London, 13mo, 1644, tbe first part of a 
curious coUsetion of meditations, soliloquies, 
and prayers, adapted to the besetting sms of 
various worsbippers. 

A sturdy royalist, Quarles openly avowed 
his sympathy with the royal cause, and he is 
said to have visited Charles I at Orford early 
in 1644. On 9 April in the same year, accord- 
ing to Thomason, he published, anonymously 
at Oxford, a defence of the king’s political auil 
ecclesiastical position in a prose tract entitled 
‘The Loysll Convert.’ He denounced the 
parliamentarians as a ‘ viperous generation,’ 
called Cromwell a ‘ profest defacer of churches 
andrifeler of the monuments of the dead,' and 
defended the employment of Roman cathoEcs 
in the royalist army. He pursued the same 
Ene of argument in two later pamphlets, ' The 
Whipper Whipt’ (1644), a defence of Cor- 
nelius Barges [q. v.], dedicated to the king, 
and ‘ The New Distemper.’ The three tracts 
were reissued in one vdume in 1646, with a 
new dedication to Charles I, and with the 
general title ‘The Profest Boyalisfc in his 
Quarrel with the Times’ (copy in Trin. 
CoE. Dublin). Quarles's pronounced views 
brought on him tihe active animosity of tbs 
parliamentarians. His Ebraiy was searched 
by parEamentary soldiers and his manuscripts 
destroyed. Moreover, ‘apetltionwaspreferred 
against him by eight men,’ This ‘sixuck him 
so to the heart that he never recovered it.’ 

He died, according to his wife’s account, 
on 8 Sept. 1644, and was buried, according 
to tbe parish register, in tbe church of St. 
Olave, SEver Street, three days later. His 
wife states in error that he was buried in St. 
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Leonard’s Ohuroli, Foster Lnue, Letters of 
administration, in wMcli he "was dosorihed 
as ‘late of Eidleyllall, Essex,’ were granted 
to his widow on 4 Feb. 1644-6. On the mar- 
gin appears the word ‘ pairoer ' ( TFilln from 
Doctors' Commons, Camd. Boo. p. 161^. 

Pope’s contemptuous reference to Quarles 
as a pensioner of Charles I in the lines (Imir 
tationa of Morace, Ep. i. II. 386-7) : 

The hero William and the martyr Oharlos, _ 

One knighted Blackinoro, and one pensioned 

Quarles, 

seems based on no authentic testimony. 
Quarles dedicated many of his books to 
Oharlos I ; and, after his death, a publisher, 
Richard Royston, dedicated to the king a 
second part of his ' Barnabas and Boanerges,’ 
which bore the alternative title ‘ Judgment 
and Morey for Afflicted Soules ’ (16J^._ There 
Royston speolcs of Quarles as aacriflcing his 
utmost abilities to the king’s servico ‘ till 
deatli darkened that great light iu his soul ; ’ 
but the implication seems to bo that ho wont 
without reward. 

On 28 May 1618 Quarles married at 
St. Amdrew’s, llolbom, Ursula (6. 1601), 
daimhter of John Woodgate of tlie_ parish 
of St. Andrew’s. By her he had ei^teen 
children. The eldest son, John, is noticed 
separately. The baptisms of four younger 
children are entered in the parish register of 
RoxweU ; Wt of these Joanna and l^lodel- 
phia only survived infancy. 

G-roat ns was Quarles’s popularity in his 
lifetime, it was largely increased by his pos- 
thumous publications. The earliest of these 
was ' Solomons Rocantation, oulituled Eccle- 
siasles paraphrased. With a Soliloq^uie or 
Meditation upon every Chapter, &o. By 
Francis Qunrlos. Opusiiosthumum. Never 
before imprinted. London, printed by M. 
F. for Richard Royston, 1646, 4to. A por- 
trait, ‘ rotetis sure 62,’ by William Marahsll, 
forms the frontispiece,* verses by Alexander 
Ross are subscribed. ‘Yrsula Quarles his 
sorrowful widow’ prefixed a sympathetic 
‘ short relation ’ of Quarles’s life and death, 
with a postscript by Neliemiah Rogers [q. v.J ; 
and there are elegies by James Buport in 
Latin, and by R. Stable in English. Shortly 
afterwards there appeared another volume 
of verse, ‘The Sheplioard's Oracles, delivered 
in certain Egloguos,’ 1646, 4to. This versifies 
Uio theological controversies of the times. 
The iutorlocutors include persons named Oiv 
thodoxus, Anarchus, Catholicus, Oononioiis, 
and the like; and the volume conoludee 
with a spirited ballad, sung by Anarchus, 
ironically denounoing aR existing institu- 
tions in church and state. The address to 


the reader, dated 26 Nov. 1646 — 

John Marriott, who, with Richard 
published the volume, gives a cW '^*’**' 
sympathetic picture of Quarles’speSTi' 
suits, and describes him as an 


angler, which several passages intha'Wv 

confirm. Internal evi dun na 


of the address to have been 
who was on friendly terms wSkVa'^ 

‘Judgment and Meroie for Afflicted Soak!' 
she complamed that two London editions d 
the same tract in the same year were vm 
thorised and inaccurate. » A di‘mfi,n 
tLema against Peace-haters, written by Fran 
Quarles? beginning ‘ Peace, vipers, 
appeared as a broadside in 1647. Of 
ferent character was a fifth posthinnons 
piece : ‘ The Virgin Widow’ (1649, 4to soa 
1666), an interlude, which was ‘acted pn. 
vatcly at Chelsea, by a company of yoL 
gentlemen, with good approvement.’ iS 
publisher describes it as the author’s veiyfiat 
essay in that kind, and a proof wiith fw 
modern readers would admit ‘ that he hev 
as well to be delight fully facetious as diviaelj 
serious.’ Langbamo prudently describes it « 
‘ an innocent, iriolFonslve pi"’' ’ Sn™. j.i. 


LJVlXUi . 

voi'sos in Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redevivus’ (1661) 
are by Quarles ; the rest are by his son Jok 
Quarles has boon wrongly credited with 
' Annivoi’saries upon his Pnrauete continued’ 
(1636), a work by Richard Brathweite;' Mid- 
night Meditations of Death, with pious sad 
profitable Observations and Consolations; 
perused by Fniuois Qunrlos a little hefes 
his Death, published by E[dwatd] B[en- 
lowo^’ London, 1646; ‘ Sohola Cordis, or 
the Jleart of itself gone away from God 
brought back imain to Ilim and instiuctk 
by IIim,inXLVlI Emblcma,’ London, 1647, 
8vo (usually quoted as ‘The School of the 
Heart ’). The last work was autihoritatiTely 
ansigued, in the edition of 1676, to the aathoi 
of the ‘^nogogue’ — i.e. Christopher Hai- 


play.’ 

Rede’ 


et in a reprint edited hy De 
Coetlogon in 1777, and many later ieeues, 
inoludm^ one published at Bristol in 1808 
W * Reginald Wolfe, Esq.’ (a psoudonymfct 
Thomas Frognall Dlbdin), and the Chiswick 
Press edition of 1812, it is positively assigned 
to Qnorlos. This mistaken ascription wss 
adopted by Southey and by Samuel Weller 
Singer [q. v.], who edited it and other genuine 
wous of Quarles in 1846, 

Quarles’s works were constantly reprinted 
for more than a century after his death. 
Ilia ‘ Argalus and Parthoiiia’ (1629), which 
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was adorned with illustrations in the edition 
of I 6661 ■'''OS reissued in 1631, 1047, 1056, 
1677, 16S4, 1687, 1708, and 1726. The 
‘Divine Poems,' a collection of the para- 
Tihrabes and some minor pieces, reappeared 
in 1664, 1669, 1674 (illustrated)j 1706, 1714, 
and 1717 : and the ‘ Divine Pancies ’ in 1652, 
1667, 1660, 1064, 1671, 1676 (‘ seventh edi- 
tion’), 1679, and 1687. Of the ‘ Emblems ’ 
the reissues were far more numerous, but the 
plates in the first edition ore alone of any 
value : the chief reissues are those of 1643 
(■Cambridge), 1660, 1663, 1696 (with the 
‘Hieroglyphikes’), 1717, 1736, 1777 (edited 
by De Coetlogon with the ‘ Hieroglyphikea ’ 
and the ‘ School of the Heart ’) ; 1812 (Chis- 
wick Press), 1814 (edited by the Eev. H. 
Wilson), 1889 (with notes by Toplady and 
Eyland), in 1846 (edited by S. "W. Singer), 
in 1860 and 1871 (with new iUustrations 
based on the old cuts by 0. Bennett and W. H. 
Bogers). Of his pious manuals in prose, 
‘Barnabas and Boanerges, or Judgment and 
Mercy’ reappeared in 1040, 1661, 1071, 1079, 
1807 (edited by Beginald 'Wolfe — i.e. T. P. 
Dibdin), 1849, 1866 j and the ‘ Enchiridion' 
in 1664, 1670, 1681, 1822, 1841, and 1860; 
a Swemsh translation of the lost appeared 
at Stockholm in 1656. A complete collection 
of Quarles's ‘ Works,’ edited by Dr. A. B. 
Qrosart, appeared in 1874 in the ‘ Chertsey 
IVortMes Library ’ (3 vole.) 

A pointing of Quarles by William Dobson 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Besides the engraved portrait by Marshall 
in ‘Solomon’s Recantation’ (1046), which is 
often introduced into editions or the ' En- 
chu'idion ’ and ‘ Boanerges,’ there is another 
engraved portrait by Thomss Oioss. 

wretchedness of man’s earthly exist- 
ence was the main topic of Quarles’s muse, 
and it is exclusively in religious circles that 
the bulk of his work has been welcomed with 
any enthusiasm. In his own day he found 
very few admirers among persons of lite- 
rary cultivation, and critics of a later age 
treated his literary pretensions with con- 
tempt. Anthony a Wood sneered at him as 
'an old puritanical! poet . . . the sometime 
darling of our plebeian judgment.’ PbiilipB, 
in bis ‘Theatrum Poetarum’ (1676), wrote 
that bie verses ' bave been ever, and still are, 
in wonderful veneration among the vulgar;’ 
Pope, who oriticised his ‘ Emblems ’ in detail 
in a letter to Atterbury, denounces the book 
in tbe ‘Dunciad’ (bk. i. 11. 139-40) as one 
■Where tbe pictures for tbe page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not bis owu. 

Horace Walpole wrote that 'klilton was 
forced to wait the world had done ad- 


miring Quarles.’ But Quarles is not quite 
BO contemptible as bis seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century critics assumed. Most of his 
verse is diffuse and dull ; he abounds in fan- 
tastic, tortuous, and irrational conceits, and 
he often sinks into ludicrous bathos ; but there 
is no volume of his verse which is not illu- 
mined W occasional flashes of poetic Are, 
Charles Lamb was undecided wbewer to pre- 
ferhim to Wither, and finaUyreacbed tbe con- 
clusion that Quarles was the wittier writer, 
although Wither ‘ lays more hold of the heart ’ 
{Letters, ed. Aingur, i. 96). Pope deemed 
Wither a better poet but a less honest man. 
Quarles’s most distinguished admirer of tbe 
m'osent century was tbe American writer, 
H. D. Thoreau, who asserted, not unjustly, 
that ' he uses language sometimes os greatly 
as Shakespeare’ {Letters, 1866). Quarles’s 
‘Enchiridion,’ his most praular prose work, 
contains many aphorisms forcibly expressed. 

[Ursula Quarles's Short Belation in Sobmon's 
Bpcantatiou (1646) is tbe chief autWity, but it 
is rarely possible to corroborate its sutements 
from other sources. Dr. G-rosart, in his edition 
of 1874, has printed the wills of the poet's 
parents ; see R J. Sage’s articles on the Quarles 
family in the East Anglian ; Collier’s Bibliogra- 
phical Catalogue; Addison’s Works, 1726, ii. 
293 j Granger’s Biogr. Hist. It is desir.ible to 
distinguish between Franois Quarles tbe poet and 
another Fnancis Quarles (1 dOOi-1 6fi8 ), son of Ed- 
mund Quarles, citizen of Norwich, who entered 
GonriUe and Cams College, Cambridge, in 1005, 
obtained a Bcholaiship there, and in 1618 was 
‘major pensionarius ’ and afterwards sacellanus. 
He wee bubseqnentlj' rector of Newton, Suffolk. 
His son Francie (1622-1683) was admitted pen- 
sioner of Sidney-Sussex College in 1639, and suc- 
ceeded to the rectory of Newton (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Eep. p. 117, 3rd Bep. p, 328 ; and 
information kindly sent 'by the Eev. A. T. Wren, 
rector of Newton-by-Sudbury).] S. L. 

QUARLES, JOHN (1624-1666), poet, 
one of the eighteen children of Francis 
Quarles [q. v.l is said to have been bom in 
Essex in 1634. He was educated under the 
care of Archbishop Ussber, and matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, on 9 Feh. 1643 
{Register-booh o/ the University), hut does 
not seem to have taken a degree. He bore 
arms for the king in the garruon at Oxford, 
and was imprisoned and banished, apparently 
in consmnence of his adherence to the royal 
cause. WhUe in bauishment in Flanders he 
wrote the poems contained in hie first pub- 
lished volume, ‘Fons Lachiymarum.’ He 
was in England in 1648, hut his ‘ occasions 
beyond sea’ compelled him to leave in 
tbe following yeai^ and the date of his ulti- 
mate return to this country is unknown. 
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Towards tlie end of his life he was redxiced 
to great poverty, and lived hy his pen, lie 
remained in London during the plague, and 
was carried off by it in 1605. 

The published works of Quarles are : 
1. ‘Fons Laohrymarum, or a Fountain of 
Tears j from whonce flow England's Oom- 
plaint, Jeremiahs Lamentations paraphras’d, 
with Divine Meditations. And an Elegy upon 
that Son of Valor, Sir Charles Lucas,’ Lon- 
don, 1648, 12moi reprinted 1649, 1665, 
1677. 3. ‘Regale Lootum Miseriee, or a 

Kingly Bed of Miserie. In which is con- 
tained a Dreame ; with an Ele^y upon the 
Martyrdoms of Charles, late King of Eng- 
land. . ■ . And another upon . . . Lord 
Capel. With a Curse against the Enemies 
of Peace, and the Authors Farowell to Eng- 
land,’ London, 1648, 8voj reprinted 1649, 
1658, 1659, 1600, 1679. 8. ‘Gods Love and 
Mans Unworthinesa,’ London, 1661, 13mo ; 
reprinted, with ‘ Divine Meditations,’ 1666. 
4. ‘ The Tyranny of the Dutch against the 
English. . . . And likewise the SutTerings 
and Losses of Abraham Woofs . . . and 
others in the Island of Banda,’ London, 1063, 
8vo (prose) j reprinted 1660. 6. ‘ Divine 
Meditations upon several Subjects . . 
London, 1666, 8vo j reprinted 1663, 1671, 
1679. 6. ‘ The Banishment of Torquln, or 
the Rewardof Lust,’ annexed to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ London, 1666, 8vo. 
7. ‘An Elogie on . . . James Usher, L. 
Archbishop of Armagh, . . . ,’ London, 
1666, 8vo. 8. ‘The Ilistory of tho most 
vile Dimagoras . < . London, 1668, 8vo. 
9. ‘ A Continuation of the Histoiy [by his 
father] of Argalus and Farthenia,’London, 
1069, iSmo. 10. ‘Rebellions Downfall,’ Lon- 
don, 1663, fol. broadside. 11. ‘Londons 
Disease and Cure. Being a Sovomigne Receipt 
against the Plagiie,for Prevention aako,’ljon- 
don, 1065, fol. broadside. 12. ‘The Citizens 
Flight, with their Recall, to which is added 
Englands Tears and Englands Comforts,’ 
London, 1665, 4to. IS. ‘ Self-Couflict, or 
the powerful kfotions between the Flesh and 
Spirit, represented in tho Person ... of 
Joseph . . . ,’ London, 1680, 8vo; reprinted, 
with a slightly different title (‘ Triumphant 
Chastity, or Joseph’s Self-Conflict’), 1684. 
There is nothing in tho book to show that this 
last item, a translation entirely in the manner 
of Quarles, is a posthumous publication, but 
the date of his death given above is confirmed 
hy Winstanloy {Idues of the Poafa, 1 087, p. 
194), who was apparently acquainted with at 
least one member of his family. Quarles 
olso wrote a prose preface to .Tohn Hall's 
‘ Emhloma,’ 1648, and contributed verses to 
Fuller’s ‘Abel Redevirus ’ (1661). 


There are three portraits’rfQJSS::^ 

by Marshall, with verses underneath it k, 
T.M. I one by Faithorne ; and one anonyiBoa; 

[Wood’s Athonie Oxen. ed. Bliss, iii m, 
Quarles’s Works, paseim; Saga’s Notes on til 

Quailes Family, roprintedfromthoEiistAngiuj] 


QUBENSBBRRT, Duebs 
D ouaiAS, William, first Duicn, 1637-iba,j 
Douglas, Jamkb, second Duke, ie0i-i7ii! 
Douglas, Ohaules, third DuEn,1698-177»' 
Douglas, William, fourth Duke, Dsil 
1810! Soon, IIuiTRy, fifth Duke, uk 
1813.] 

QUEENSBERRT, OATHBIUNE Dr 
OKUss OF id 1777). [See under 
Charles, third Duke of Qubeksbeiiw' 
1698-1778.] ^ 

QUBEMSBERRY, Baris of, [§» 
Douglas, James, second Earl, d. 
Douglas, Sir William, first Earl, d, lejOl 
QUBKET'r, .TOIIN THOMAS (isi,;. 
1861), histologist, born at Langport, anna- 
set, on 11 Aug. 1816, was the youngest son 
of William Quekett and Mary, dnughteiiif 
John Bartlett. The father was at Coclffl. 
mouth grammar school with 'William mid 
Ohfistoplier Wordsworth, and from 1790611 
his death in 1842 was master of Langpott 
dammar school. Ilo educated his soni it 
home, and each of them was encomogedto 
collect specimens in some branch of natnnl 
history. When only sixteen John gave i 
course of loctures on mioroscopio subject!, 3- 
lustrated by original diagrams and byamicn- 
scope which he had himself made out ofa rout- 
ing-jack, a parasol, and a few pieces of bran 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store 
shop. On leaving school he was appreutick 
first to a surgeon in Laiigport, and b^. 
wards to his brother Edwin, entering Kiu^a 
College, Jjoudon, and the London Hospital 
medical school. In 1840 he qualified at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, and at the Ibyel Oollega ot 
Surgeons won tho three-years studentship 
in human and comparative anatomy, then 
first instituted, Ilo formed a most extei- 
sivo and valitahio collection of microscopic 
p'oparatiouB, injoctod by himself, illustrat- 
ing the tissues of plants and animals in 
health and in diseoso, and showing the re- 
sults and uses of mioroscopio inveatimtion. 
In November 1843 ho was appointed by the 
College of Surgeons assistant conaatvatoref 
the Hunterian iMuseum, under Ptofessot 
(afterwords Sir) Richard Owen [q. T.],aiij 
111 1844 ho was appointed demonstrator of 
minute anaton^. In 1846 his collectbn of 
two thousand 11 vo hundred peparationevas 
piu’chasod by tho college, oud ho was directed 
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to prepare a descriptive illustrated catalonue 
of Hie whole histological coUeotion belonging 
to the college, of which they constituted the 
chief part. lu 1852 the title of his demon- 
stratorship was changed to that of professor 
of histology; and on Owen’s obtaining per- 
mission to reside at Richmond, Quekett was 
appointed resident conservator, finally suc- 
ceeding Owen as conservator in 1866. His 
health, however, soon failed, and he died at 
Fanghourne, Berkshire, whither he had gone 
forthe benefit of his health, on 20 Aug. 1881. 

In 1841 Quekett succeeded Dr. Arthur 
Forre as secretary of the Microscopical So- 
ciety, a post which he retained until 1860, 
when he was elected president, but was un- 
able to attend any meetings during his year 
of office. He was elected a fellow or the 
Linneon Society in 1867, and of the Royal 
Sodety in 1860. 

In 1846 Quekett married Isabella Mary 
Anne (d. 1872), daughter of Robert Scott, 
Bengal Oivil Service, by whom he had four 
chfidren. There is a lithographic portrait of 
Quekett in Maguire’s Ipswich series of 1840, 
and a coloured one by W. Lena Aldoua. 

Quekett's work as an histologist was re- 
markable for its originality and for its influ- 
ence upon the anatomical studies of the medi- 
cal profession in this country. His ‘Practical 
Treatise on the Use of the Microscope ’ (1848, 
Svo) did much also to promote the study 
among medical men and amateurs, and among 
those who came to him for instruction was the 
prince consort. His work in this direction is 
commemorated by the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, which was establishedinlSflfi, under the 
presidency of Dr. Edwin Lankester [q. v.] 

Quekett’schiefpublicationswere; 1. ‘Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope,’ 
1848, Svo; 2nd edit. 1862; 3rd edit. 1^, 
which was also translated into German, 
2. 'Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Histological Series ... in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons,' vol. i. 
‘Elementary Tissues of Yegetables and 
Animals,’ 1860, 4to; vol. ii. ‘ Structure of 
the Skeleton of Vertebrate Animals,’ 1866. 
8, ‘Lectures on Histology,’ vol. i. 1852; 
vol. ii. 1864, Svo. 4. ‘ Catalogue of the 
Fossil Organic Remains of Plants in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ’ 
(in comunotion with John Morris (1810- 
1886) [q. v.J), 1869, 4to, 6. 'Catalogue of 
Plants and Invertebrates . . .’ 1860, 4to. 

Twenty-two papere by him ore also 
enumerated in the Royal Society’s ‘ Cato- 
bgne of Scientific Papers ’ (y. 68-4), 
mostly contributed to the Microscopical 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ and dealing with 
auimed histology. One of the most impor- 


tant of these is that on the ‘Intimate Struc- 
ture of Bones in the four great Classes, 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, with 
Remarks on the Value of the Knowledge in 
determining minute Organic Remains,°Mi- 
oroscopical Society's ‘ Qkansactions,’ vol. ii. 
1846, pp. 46-68. 

The third brother, Enwnf Jomr Qtteeett 
(180a-184i0i mioroscopist, bom at Lang- 
port in 1808, received bis medical training at 
tlnirerslty College Hospital, unpractised as 
a surgeon in WeUclose Square, iWtechapel, 
In 1835 he became lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital ; ha was elected a reUow of 
the Linnean Society in 1836. It was at his 
house in 1839 that the meetings were held 
in which the Royal Microscopical Society 
originated. He died on 28 June 1847 of diph- 
theria, and was buried at Sea Salter, Kent, 
near the grave of a Miss Hyder, to whom he 
had been eimaged, but who bad died of con- 
sumption. His name was commemorated by 
Lindley in the Brazilian genus of orchids, 
Quekettia, which contains numerous microsco- 
pic crystius. Fifteen papers stand to Edwin 
Quekett’s name in the Royal Society’s 'Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers’ (v. 68), mostly 
dealing with vegetable histology, and contri- 
buted to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Linnean 
and Microscopical Sodeties, the ‘Phytolo- 
giet,’ the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Katural 
History’ and the ‘London Physiological 
.Tournal ’ between 1838 and the date of his 
death. In 1843-4 he was one of the editors 
of the last-named journal (Proceedings 
Linnean Society, i. 378). 

"Wiliiah QunBBTT (1802-1888), rector of 
Warrington, Lancashire, the eldest brother, 
bom at Ijangport,on 3 Oct. 1802, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1822, and, on 
bis graduation, in 1825 woe ordained os curate 
of South Cadbury, Somerset. In 1830 he 
became curate at' St. Geoige’s-in-the-East, 
where he remained until 1841. To his efforts 
was due the establishment of the district 
church of Christ Church, Watney Street, ot 
which he acted as meumbent from 1841 to 
1864. His pbilantbropio ener^ here at- 
tracted the attention of OharleB Dickens, 
who based upon it bis articles on 'What a 
London Curate can do if ha tries ’ {Moitaa- 
hold Words, 16 Nov. 1860) and ‘Emi^ation’ 
(ib. 24 Jan. 1862). In 1849 Quekett, with 
the co-operation of Sidney Herbert, founded 
the Female Emigration Society, in the work 
of which he took an active part. In 1864 he 
wae presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Warrington, where he restored the pariah 
church, and died onSO March 1888, soon after 
the publication of a gossiping autobiography, 
‘ My Sayings and Doings.’ 
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||Bey. Williata Qiuekett’a My Sayings and 
Doings, 1888, 8to; Procoediugs of tho Linnean 
Society, 1801-2, p. xciil; and information from 
>r.T, Quekett'sdioriea, and papers furnisliod by his 
son, Arthnr E. QnelcoU, esq., M.A.] Q-. S. B. 

QTJBMERFOBD, NIOHOLAS (1644P- 
1699), josuit. [Soo OoMDiroiroia).] 

QTJBBOUAILLB, LOUISE BENfiE 
DB, UuaHBSS OB POUTSMOTTIH AND AODtON?, 

(1649-1734). [See Edbodaidii.] 

QUESNB, CHARLES Lb (1811-1866), 
■Writer on Jersey. [See Lb Qddsnh.] 

QUESNEL or QUESUBL, PETER 
(d. 1299 P), Franciscan, •was warden of the 
Franciscan house at Norwich, and died about 
1299. He enjoyed a high repui e as ‘ theologian 
and doctor or the canon la'^’ and was author 
of ‘Dircctorium Juris in Foro Oonscientite 
ot Juridiciali.' This work is divided into 
four books: (1) ' De sitmma Trinitate et flda 
Catholicaj et do septeiu Sncnimentis ; ’ 
(2) ‘ Do iiadem Sneramentis ministrnndis ot 
aocipiendis ; ' (.3) ‘ Do Oriininibus ^uos a 
Saoramentis impediunt et de posnis lisdeiu 
injuiigendisj’ (d^'De iisquroaa jns spectant 
ordinate dirigendis.’ There is a manusorinl 
at Merton Oollegej Oxford (No. 223), in which, 
howover, books li. and iv. aro imperfect. 
The prooBiniiira opens with tho words, ‘Si 
quis ignorat ignorobitur j ' the treatise itself 
commences 'Digaus es Domino aperire li- 
brum.’ Wadding says of this work, ‘ Volu- 
mcn ingens et stylus elegans,’ There was 
formerly a copy at Norwich, ond Wadding 
also mentions that there were munuscripLs 
in the Vatican and in the Franciscan library 
at Toledo. There were also copies in the 
library of the Santa Oroce at Florence (two 
manuscripts), in the Colbert collection at 
Paris (two copies), and in tbe libraries at 
Padua, Olairranx, and St. Martin of Tours 
(MoNTBAnooN, Biblioiheoa Bibliotheoai'um, it. 
3 337). In the library of tbo Santa Croce there 
is an anonymous opitome. In one edition 
(Padua, 1476) of the ' Commontarii in libros 
Pliysicorum Arislotolis,’ ascribed to John 
OanonicuB, tho hrst and second books of the 
‘ Q,ucBtioneB ’ aroascribed to ‘ Doct or Canonicus 
Magistor Petrus Casuolis ordinis minorum’ 
(LittIiB, Qveyfriars at Oxford, p. 224 n, 1, 
Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hlb. pp. 810-11; Wnd- 
ding'sSoript. Ord. Min. p. 196 ; Sbaraloa's Suppl. 
Soript. Ord. Franc, p. 604; Blomeflold'slliat. of 
Norfolk, iv. 1 1 1 ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. A-nlis- 
que Oxon. i. 87.] 0. L. K. 

QUICK, HENRY (1702-1867), the Oor- 
nisb poet, born on 4 Deo. 1702, of humble 
parentage, at Zennor, where he spent his 
life, wrote from youth upwards ragged | 


verses for the countryside. He incre.^ 
a precarioiia income by the sale of eoS 
Tonrnals, whmh he procured each monthC 
Penzance. From 1830 until his death? 
commemorated in verse all the local I; 
mities and crimes, usually closing each 
with a religious exhortation. Most v 
luonbvations he printed as broadsidM t 
1836 he ■wrote his ‘Life and Progtea’i 
eighty-nine verses. lie also printed ‘Anew 
Copy, &c., on the aiorious OorouationTf 
Queen Victoria’ (1888); ‘A new 0^5 
Verses on the Scarcity of the Present Se>. 
son andDrendfiil Famine in Ireland’ (18481 
and similar trifles both in veras and W ’ 
An engi-aving represents Quick in ouiicn. 
costume, with a printed sheet in his hand and 
a hoslcet under his arm (Mtlldtt, tmami 
Past and Present, p. 30). Ho died at lliU 
Hill Down, Zennor, on 9 Oct. 1867. 


[Oornish Telograpli, 21 Oct. 1867; Bossa 
and Oourtnay’s Bibl. Cornub. Suppl., whem h i 
fall list of his works.] Q. Ls jj 


QUICK, JOHN (1636—1706), noncoa- 
formist divine, was born at Plymouth in 1686 
lie entered at Exeter College, Oxford, about 
1060, and became servitor in 1663, at the aea 
of seventeen. Tlio rector, John Oonant [q. v] 
had strong puritan leanings, and 
tutor, John Saunders, was a man of the same 
type, lie graduated B. A. in 1667, and after 
preaching some timo at Ermington, Dewin- 
shire, was ordained presbyter on 2 Feb. 1659 
at Plymouth. His first charge was the 
vicarage of Klngshridge with Ohurchstow, 
Devonshire, a sequestered living, from which 
Quick was probably ejoctod at the Beetora- 
tion. At tho passing of the uniformity act in 
1602 ho hold the perpetual curacy of feliton, 
Devonshire. Quick neither conformed noi 
resigned, and, though excommunicated, he 
oontinuodloofiiciatotill, on Sunday, 13 Deo. 
1663, while proacliiiig his morning semen, he 
was arrest ed on tlio warrant of two jnatioes, 
and committed to Exoter gaol. On 16 Jan. 
1664he was brought up at tho quarter aeasiona, 
and examined as to his ordination. Hiaeoun- 
Bol pleaded errors in the indictment, and the 
bench unanimously pronounced his commit- 
niont illegal. B iit as Quick would enter mto 
no surotios for good behaviour, nor promiae 
to give up preaching, he was remanded to 
gaol. Eight weeks afterwards he was libe> 
rated at the assizes by Sir Matthew Hale 
[q. V.] Seth 'Ward, bishop of Exeter, pr^ 
soouted him for proaohing to liis fellow pri- 
soners, but he was acquitted. Quiclc relates 
that when sent to prison ho was consumptne, 
but * perfectly reoo^vored wlion he came out’ 
On the indulgence of 1672 he took out a 
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licence to preacli in Plymouth, but after the 
quaphing of the indulgence in 1673, he waa 
lodged with other nonconformist preachers 
in the Mnrahalsea at Plymouth. Obtain- 
ing hie release, he removed to London, la 
16/9 he became minister to the English 
church at Middleburg, Holland; but he re- 
turned to London on' 33 July 1681. Here 
he gathered a presbyterian congregation in 
a small meeting-house in Middlesex Court, 
Bartholomew Close, Smithileld. This meet- 
ing-house was one of the buildings which at 
that time (and till recently) straimely en- 
croached upon the structure of the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Qreat. In one corner 
was a statue described as ' a popish priest 
with a child in his arms,’ and a window of 
the meeting-house opened into the church, 
facing its pulpit, so that a person sitting in 
the meetina-house gallery could watch the 
conduct ot divine service in the church. 
Qnich, who was one of those who took ad- 
vantage of James LL’s declaration for liberty 
M consdence in 1687, was apparently never 
disturbed in his London charge. He was 
noted as ‘ a serious, good preacher,’ and had 
a roecial gift in prayer. All his lue he was 
a hard student, giving his nights to stu^. 
He did much to promote the succession of a 
learned minist^ among nonconformists. His 
interest in the !^ench protestant church was 
probably due in part to the fact that Ply- 
mouth was, from 1681, the seat of an im- 
portant colony of Huguenot refugees. Pot 
the relief of suxdi refugees he miade great 
exertions ; his own ‘ house and purse were 
almost ever open to them.’ Quick died on 
29 April 1706, in his seventieth year. Funeral 
sermons were preached by his successor, 
Thomas Preke (S. 1716), and by Daniel Wil- 
liams. His wife Elizabeth died in 1708. His 
only daughter married John Evans (1680 P- 
1730) [q. V.]; she is said to have been wealthy, 
perhaps through her mother, for Quick him- 
self had no gpreat command of money. Bis 
portrait, engraved by John Sturt, is pefixed 
to the ‘ Synodicon.’ 

He published funeral sermons for Philip 
Harris (1682), John Paldo [q, v.) ^1690), and 
Mrs. Hothwell (1697) ; this last is valuable 
for a number of biographical notices, in- 
cluding one of his hrotW, Philip Quick. 
Also, 1. ’ Hell opened, or the Infernal Sin 
of Murder punished,* &o., 1676, 8vo (an 
account of a wholesale poisoning case at 
Hymonth). 2. ‘The Young Man’s Claim 
to. . .the Lord’s Supper,’ &c., 1691, 4to. 
3. ‘ Synodicon in Gama l^foimata ; or the 
Acts. . .andCanonsof . . .National Councils 
of the Heformed Churidies in Prance,’ &c., 
1692, fob 2 vols. (contains a history of hVench 


Protestantism to 1685). 4, ‘A Serious In- 
quiry. , . whether a man may lawfully marry 
his deceased Wife’s Sister,’ &o., 1703, 4to 
(against such marriages). An advertisement 
in this last states that 'about three years 
sines’ Quick had issued proposals for print- 
inghis ‘ leones Saerm ; ’ William Bussell, first 
di^e of Bedford, had offered to make good 
the expense. In the week following his 
patron’s death (7 Sept. 1700) Quick was dis- 
abled, and could not collect euhscriptions. 
The manuscript of the ‘ leones’ is now in 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don it fills three folio volumes, containing 
the lives of fifty French and twenty English 
divines, Calamy acknowledges his debt to 
it for the lives of seven of the ejected non- 
conformists, including NathanaelBall [q.v.], 
George Hughes [q. vj, and William Jenkyn 

[q-v.j 

[Funeral Sermons by 'Williams and Frske, 
1706; Wood's Athence Ozon, (Bliss), iv. 493; 
'Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 198; Calamy a Account, 
1713, pp. XXV, 247 seq.; CaUmy’s Oontinuadon, 
1727, I. 331 seq.; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 318; Protestant Dissenters’ 
Mag, 1799, p. 301 ; Wilson'sDis&entiugCbnTches 
of London, 1810, iii. 369 seq. ; Worth’s Hist, of 
Konconformity in Plymouth, 1876, pp. 19, 24.] 

A. G. 


QUICK, JOHN (1748;-1831), actor, the 
son of a brewer, was bom in 1748 in White- 
chapel, London. In his fourteenth year ha 
left his home and joined a theatrical com- 
pany at Fulham, where he played Altomont 
m the ‘Fair Penitent,’ receiving from his 
approving manager three shillings os a full 
smgle shore in the profits. During some 
years, in Kent and Surrey, he played ^meo, 
George Bomewell, Hamlet, Jaifier, Tancred, 
and other tragic tmazacters, and in 1767 was 
at the Haymarket under the management of 
Foote, one of the pupils in Foote’s ‘ Orators,’ 

John Bannister [q.' ■^T, and John P^hnar 
(1742 P-1798) [q.v.] His performance, for 
Shuter’s benefit, of Mordecai in ' Love k la 
Mode’ recommended him to Covent Garden, 


where, on 7 Nov. 1767, he was the original 
Postboy in Colman’e ‘ Oxonian in Town ; ’ on 
14 Deo. the Krst Ferret in the ‘ Boyal Mer- 
chant,’ an operatic version of the ‘ Beggar's 
Bush;' and on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Postboy in Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured Man.’ 
At Covent Garden, with occasional visits to 
Liverpoobl’oriismou.th, and other towns, and 
to Bristol, where he was for a rime manager 
of the King Street Theatre, Quick remained 
during most of his artistic career. 

Qumk’s performances were at first confined 
as a rule to downs, rustics, comic servants, 
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and the like. lie -was seen as Fctcr in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Simon Pure in ‘ A Bold 
Slroke for a Wife,’ Third Witch in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ Gripe in the ‘ Cheats of Soapin,’ tho 
Fu'St Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet,' the Tailor in 
‘ Katharine and Petruohio,’ Puritan in ' Duke 
and No Duke,’ Vamp in tho ‘Author,’ Mungo 
in tho ‘ Padlock,’ Canton in the ‘ Clandestine 
MaiTiage,’ Zorobahol in I he ‘Country Mad- 
cap,’ Clown in ‘Winter’s Tale,’ Daniel in 
‘ Oroonoko,’ Scrub in the ‘ Beaux’ Strntag^,’ 
Pamphlet in the ‘ Upholsterer,’ KigdumThin- 
nidos in ‘ Chrononhotonthologos,’ Old Fhilpot 
in the ‘ Citizen,’ and many similar characters. 
His original parts at tms period included 
Ostler in Oolman’s ‘ Man sud Wife, or the 
Shakespeare Jubilee,’ Skill in Cumberland’s 
‘Brothers’ on 2 Deo. 1769, and clown to 
the harlequin of Charles Lee Lowes [q, v.] 
in the pantomime of ‘Mother Shipton ’ on 
26 Due, 1770. A pal out for a theatre in 
Liverpool passed the great seal on 4 . May 
1771, and on 6 Juno 1772 Quick was playing 
there Prattle in ‘Tiio Deuce is in him.’ 
Many other cliaraclers, including Lovol in 
‘ High Life below St, airs,’ Polonius, Foachum, 
Jerry Sneak, Slinllow, Sir Tiinbelly Clumsy 
in the ‘ Man of Quality,’ were horo in the 
next few years assigned him. At Covent 
Garden he waSj on 8 Doc. 1772, tho orighuil 
Consol in O’Brien’s ‘ Cross Pui'poses,’ and on 
6Peb. 1773 the original Momus in O’Hara’s 
‘Golden Pippin.’ These performances pre- 

f ared the way for his great triumph, on 
4. March, as the original Tony Lumpkin in 
' She stoops to conquer.’ The character had 
been rofnsed by Woodward, whoso want of 
insight was fortunate for Quick, During 
the season Quick also played Sable in the 
‘ Funeral,’ Coupler in the ‘ Man of Quality,’ 
Trapland in ‘Love for Love,’ GouUoman 
Usher in ‘ King Lear',’ Lady Pontweazle (an. 
original part) in nn unnamed interlude of 
Footo, Old Mask in the ‘ Musical Lady,’ and 
Iloneycomhe in ‘ Polly Iloueynomho.' The 
following season (1773-4) saw him promoted 
to Mawworm in the ‘ Ilypocrilo,’ Qrumio, 
Varland in tho ‘ West Indian,’ and Autolycus 
Mufti in ‘Don Sohastion,’ On 31 ,Tan. 1774 he 
played Old Kents in tho ‘.Tovial Crow.’ Foro- 
sight and Town Clerk in ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ with other parts, followed; and on 
17 Jan. 1776 ho was tho first Bob Acres in 
the ‘ Kivals.’ Among some scores of comic 
characters subsoquontly assigned him are 
Launcelot Gobho, Lora Sands, Don Pedro 
in tho ‘Wonder,’ Trinoulo, Sir Andrew 
Aguechoek, Toiufiistone, Pistol, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Iloderigo, Launoe in ‘ Two Gentle- . 
men of Verona,’ Oloten, Silenoo, Major Old- 
fox in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ Velhim, Luoullus , 
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the almost interminable list of bis’on^'"^ 
parts— most of them assigned himafte?? 
deaths of Shutor in 1770 and Wood®! i 


in Kenriolc’s ‘Ladvof 
the Manor,’ Hardy in Mrs. Oowle/s'BeM 
Stratagem,’ King Arthiu in ' Tom Thnm i, 
nltored by O’Hara from Fielding, Bobhl 
Pendragon in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Whi^ j, .i' 
Man P ’ Sir Toby Tacit in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Positive 
Man,’ Sir Solomon Danglo in OiunberlnnJ'. 
‘Walloons,’ Spado in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Oastk of 
Andalnsia,’ Savil in the ‘ Caprlciona Lady' 
([nltored by Cumberland from the ‘Scam, 
lul Lady ’ of Buayimout and Flotober), Don 
Oiosar in hlrs. Cowley’s ‘ Bold Strote fat s 
llusbaiul,’ Ilillnrio in the ‘ Magic Pictiue’ 
(nltored by tbo Kov. 11. Bute from Massinmr) 
Dr. Foelove in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Mora wan 
tlian Ono,’ Lapocho in O’Kosffe’s ‘Fontaiw. 
bleau, or Our Way in I'kanoe,’ Don (Juamaa 
in ‘ Follies of n Day ’ ( [loleroft’s nikptm im 
of LeMarioge do Figaro’), WalmsleymMn. 
Iiichbald’s ‘Appearance is against then,’ 
Quiz in ‘Love in a Camp ’ (O’KeoIfe’sseqvielta 
the ‘Poor Soldier’), Sir Oliver Uldstodcin 
Pilon’e ‘ _He would bn a Soldier,' and Sit Lnle 
Tremor in Mrs. Incbbald’s ‘Such Things ate.’ 

On G April 1790, for his benefit. Quick ap- 
peared as liiohard HI. He was always unda 
the delusion that he could play tragedy, and 
took the character seriously at the outset, 
until the laughter of the audience proved iite- 
sistible. On 14 March 1 701 Quick created the 
part of Cockletop, an antiquary, in O'Keeffe's 
‘Modern Antiques,' and on 16 April that of 
Sir Goorge Thunder in tho ‘Wild Oats’ of 
the same dramatist. On 18 Feb. 1799 he was 
the first Silky in Iluloroft’s ‘ Koad to Ruin,' 
on 23 Jan. 1703 the first Solus in Mis. 
Inchbald’a ‘ Every ono has his Fault, 'onfiPeb. 
179-1 tho first Sir Gregory Oldwort in Hoi- 
croft’s ‘ Lovo’s Frailties, or Precept against 
Practice,' on 28 Oct. the first Sir Pam Pa* 
potual in Koynolds’s ‘ Kago,’ and 6 Dec. tbe 
ni’st Sh Robert Flayer in Mrs, Cowley's 
‘Town bofore you.’ In Holoroft’a ‘De- 
soi'tod Diiughtor,’ 2 May 1796, Quick was 
the original Item, and on 23 Jan. 1796 tbs 
original Toby Allspice in Morton’s ‘Way to 
get mamod.' Tn ‘ Abroad and at Home,’ b^ 
llolman, he wos (19 Nov.) the first Sir 
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Simon Flourish, on 10 Jan. 1797 the first 
VortKS in Morton’s ‘ Cure for the Heart- 
ache,’ and on 4 March Lord Priory in Mrs. 
Inchbold’s ' Wives as they were and Men as 
they are.’ In his last season he was, 23 Nov. 
1797, the first Scud in Cumberland’s ‘ False 
Impressions,’ 11 Jan. 1798 the first Nicholas 
in Morton’s ‘ Secrete worth Knowing,’ and 
13 Feb. the first Lord Vibrate in Holcroft’a 
or Fenwick's ‘ He’s much to hlame.’ On 
11 April, for his benefit, he gave a descrip- 
tion of the Homan puppet show. On 13 April 
he played his last original part, probably 
Admiral Delroy, in Oumberlond’s ‘ Eccentric 
Lover.’ About this time, on the score of 
declining health, he resigned his long en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. His olgect was 
to obtain the option of pla^ingless frequently, 
but much to his disappointment he was not 
engaged the foUowinu season. On 9 May 
1709, for the benefit of Miss Leak, he appeared 
for the first time at Drury Lane, and p^yed 
Hardy in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,’ and Love- 
guld in the ‘ Miser.’ On 13 June 1800, for 
O'Keeffe’s benefit, he played at Oovent Garden 
Alibi in the ‘ Lie of the Day,’ and Drugget in 
< Three Weeks after Marriage ; ’ and for an- 
other benefit appeared next day as Isaac in the 
‘ Daenna.’ For this part he was engaged at 
Drary Lana in 1801-9, but ha seems to have 
played no other, In 1809 he took a tour in 
the north, appearing in Edinburgh, 26 Jan., 
as Sir Ben^min Dove in the ‘Brothers.’ 
In 1809 — ^probably on 6 Sept. — still in the 
same character, he made his first appearance 
at the Lyceum. On 34 May 181o he came 
wain from his retirement, taking part at the 
Haymarket Opera House in a benefit to Mrs. 
Mattocks, in which he played Don Felix in 
the ‘Wonder.’ This seems to have been 
his last appearance. Out of his earnings he 
saved 10,000/., on the interest of which he 
lived, residing during his later years iu 
Hornsey Row, subsequently WUfs Row, 
Islington. He was in the habit, up to the 
last day of his life, of presiding over a ‘ social 
gathermg ’ held at the King’s Head tavern, 
Islington. He died on 4 April 1831, and 
was buried beneath the old ohapel-of-ease at 
Lower Holloway. Inearlylifehe pmiried at 
Bristol the daughter of a dergman named 
Parker, and had by her a son, w'iiliam, and 
a daushtBr,Mrs. MaryAnneDavenport ( Gent, 
Mag. 1831, i. 74). 

Quick, ‘the retired Diodesian of Isling- 
ton,' 03 Mathews called him, ‘with his squeak 
like a Bart’lemew fiddle,’ was, on the same 
authority, a ‘pleasant little fellow,’ without 
'on atom of i^roper consequence in his 
composition.’ He was so small in frame 
that Anthony Fasquin calls him ‘ the smart 
VOL. XVI. 


tiny Quick.' He was held an honest man, and 
generous without being extravagant. He was 
the favourite actor of George III, who con- 
tinually insisted upon his appearance, and is 
said to have more than once addressed him, 
and even to have promised, according to a 
very improbable story, to make his daughter 
a maid of honour, Quick was unsurpassed 
in old men. Isaac Mendoza, in the ‘ Duenna,’ 
appears to have been his great part. He was 
also one of the best of First Gravedigaei's. 
Other parts in which he ranked very high 
were Beau Mordecai, Tony Lum^in, Poor 
Vulcan, Little French Lawyer, Dromio of 
Ephesus, King Arthur in ‘Tom Thumb,’ 
Bobbv Pendragon, Spado, Launce, and Sir 
John Tremor. Edwin was more popular than 
Quick, but was not, holds Genest, so good 
an actor. Edwin had to he fitted with new 
parts, while on the revival of an old comedy 
Quick was generally included in the cast. 
The author of ‘ Candid and Impartial Stric- 
tures on thePerformers,’&c., 1795, says : ‘His 
comic talents are purely original, and, though 
not richly fraught with a mellowness of 
humour, stUl possess a certain guaintness 
and whimsicality that prove such incentives 
to laughter that the most lynicol disposition 
cannot withstand their infiuence’ tp. 63). 
Some want of variety is imputed to him. 
Davies classes him with Parsons as ‘ born to 
relaxthemuBclesand set mankind a tittering.' 

A portrait of Quick as Alderman Arable 
in ‘ Speculation,’ with Munden as Project and 
Lewis as Tonjore, painted ^ Zoffany at the 
express desire of George III, is now in the 
Garrick Club. Iu this the portrait of Quick 
is repeated in a picture behind him. Other 
portraits of him, also in the Garrick Club, 
are by Dewilde, as Old Doiley in ‘ Who’s the 
DupeP ’ by Dupont as Spado in the ‘ Castle 
of Andalusia,’ and by Dighton as Isaac in 
the ‘ Duenna.’ In 1776 Thomas Parkin- 
son painted a scene from ‘ She stoops to 
conquer,’ in which Quick appears as Tony 
Lumpkin, to the Hardcostle of Shuter and 
the Mxb, IhirdcBstle of Mrs. Green. This 
was engraved by B. Lanxie. Somewto 
laterWuliam Score painted a portrait, which 
was engraved. An engraving by Charteris 
of a portrait in the possession of Quick ap- 
pears in GiUiland's ‘Dramatic klirror,’ and 
shows a pleasant and somewhat chubby face 
(of. Beomldt, Catalogue), 

[Works cited; Genest'a Accoont of the 
English Stage; Richard Jenkins's Memoirs of 
the Bristol Stage ; Wheatley and Cunningham's 
London Past and Present; Smith's Catalogue of 
Portraits; Biyen’s Dictionary of Printers; 
Davica'e Dramatic MUcellanies ; Clark Russell's 
Representative Actors; Thespian Dictionary; 

N H 
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Grilliland’fl DriuDivtio Mirior ; Dibdin's Edin- 
burgh Stage ; Doran's Annals of the Stags, ed. 
Lowe,] J. E. 

QUICK, ROBERT HEBERT (IflSl- 
1891), sohoolmnstor and educational writer, 
was born in London on 20 Sept, 1831 , being 
the eldest son of James Oarthew Quick, a 
city merchant of some eminence. He was 
sent to school at Harrow, but soon removed 
on account of delicatu health, and proceeded 
from a private tutor’s to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating in the mathematical 
tripos of 1864. Ho was ordained in 1866, 
and worked with his lifelong friend, the 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, as an unpaid curate, 
first at St. Mark's, VVliitechapel, and nfte^ 
wards in Marylebone. A residence in Ger- 
many first turned his thoughts to teacliing, 
and, on his return to En^ond in 1868, ho 
accepted a mastership in Lancaster grammar 
school. Thence he passed in rapid succession 
to Guildford grammar school, Ilurstpior- 
point, and Oranloy, where, under Dr. Merri- 
maii, he gave valuable help in the organi- 
sation of the first successful public school 
for Iho middle classes. In 1870 ho was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Butler to an assistant- 
mastership at XI arrow, which ho hold for four 
years. For the next few years he was hood 
of a piopnrntory soliooL first in London and 
then at Guildford. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed by the univeraily of Cambridge to 
give the first course of lectures on tlie history 
of education under the newly formed syndi- 
cate for the training of teachers. In 1 883 he 
was presented hy the master and fellows of 
Trinity College to the vicarage of Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, which living ho resigned in 1887. 
Ilis remaining years were passed in retire- 
ment at Redhili, though to the last he con- 
tinued to contribute to piofesaional papers, 
to lecture, nud to maintain an active corre- 
spondence with the leaders of education on 
the continent and in America. While on a 
visit to Professor (afterwards Sir John Ro- 
bert) Seeley [q. v.]at Cambridge, he was sud- 
denly Bti'uck with spinal apoplexy, and died, 
after a few days of painless illnchs, on 0 hlarcli 
1801. In 1 876 ho married Bertha, daughter 
of General Oliaso Parr of the Bomhay army. 

Tile work by wliicli Quick will live is bis 
‘Essays on Educational Reformers’ (1st edit. 
1868). He^ first of modem English writers, 
succeeded m making a book on education 
readable and at the same time sober and 
rational ; and the secret of his suocess was 
that he criticised iiast theories and methods 
hy' the light of living experience. Several 
pirated edit inns vere published in America, 
but it was not, till 1890 that a second 
and enlarged English odilioii was published, 


the preparation of which was the main,. i 
of hia last years. Besides mimeroM S' 

gogical papers and pamphlets, deahnirniJ 
with the training of teachers andmlhS 
teaching, he edited Locke’s ‘ThouehtsT' 
cerning Education ’(1880), and ?epiiSS 
with introduction Mulcaster’s 
(1888). His article on Eroebel in & 
oyolopredia Britauniea’ (9th ediUwaai^ 
lished separately, 

[Journal of Education, April 1891, vith v. 
molrs,by J. Llewellyn Da^dae. B. ult 
Profeseor Bealoy, and others; unnubliZ 
diaries and notebooks.] g!™ 

QUILLINAN", EDWARD (179i-16sii 
poet, born at Oporto on 12 Aug. 1701, wiath 
son of Edward Quillinan, an Irishman of i 
good but impoverished family, who hadfe 
coma a prosperous wine merchant at Opoito 
His mother, whose maiden name was fcm 
died soon after her son had been sent, in iW 
to England, to be educated at Roman 
schools. Returning to Portugal, he enteiedlm 
father’s counting-house, but this diataateftl 
employment ceased upon the French iavation 

under .Xunot in 1807, which obliged thefaualy 

to seek refuge in England. After spandiai 
some time without any oeoupation, he entered 
the army ns a cornet in a cavalry regimant, 
from which, after seeing some eerrice tt 
Wolcheron, ho passed into another regiment 
stationed at Oanterbury, A satirical pirn- 
phlet in verse, entitled ' The Bell fioom 
Votaries,’ involved him in a series of dueh, 
and couipclled him to exchange into the 
8rd dragoon guards, with which ho eetred 
through the latter portion of the Peninsiiltt 
war. In 1814 he made his first serious essij 
in poetry by puhlieliing ‘ Dunluco Ceatl^i 
Poem,’ whicli was printed at the Lee Fim 

“ •- J* ?! J>_Ti J 1 tet.. * 


Press, 4to; and it was followed by ‘ 
by the authur of Duiiluce Castle’ (1814, 4to), 
by ‘ The Sacrifice of Isabel,’ a more important 
eifort (1816); and by ‘ Elegiac Veteea’ ad- 
dressed to Lady Brydges in memory of her 
son, GreyMatthew Brydges (Lee Rioty, 1817, 
4to), In 1817 he married Jemima, second 
daughter of Sir Samuel %ertonBryd^s[q.Tj, 
and Bubsequently served with hisregunentm 
Ireland. In 1819 ‘Dunluce Oostlo' attracted 
the notice of Thomas Ila-milton (1789-1842) 
[q. V.], the original Morgan O’Doheityof 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ trtioridiouleditma 
review entitled ‘I^oms by a Heavy Dragoon.’ 
Quillinan deierred his rejoinder until 1821, 
when ho all acked Wilson andLoddiBr^whom 
he erroneously supposed to be the'Wiiteta,in 
his ‘ Retort Oourleons,’ a satire lorgely con- 
sisting ofpaasagoB from ‘Peter’s Letters to 
his "Kinsfolk,’ done into verse. The mis- 
understanding was dissipated through tl» 
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friendly oflices’of Robert Pearse Gilliesfq.v.], 
and all parties became good friends. In tbe 
same year Quillinan retired from the army, 
Md settled at Spring Cottage, between 
Bydal and Amblestde, and thus in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Wordsworth, 
whose poetry he had long devotedly ad- 
mired. Scarcely was he established there 
when a tragic fate overtook his wife, who 
died from the effects of burns, 25 May 
1822, leaving two daughters. Wordsworth 
was godfather of the younger dau^ter, and 
he wrote an epitaph on Mrs. Quillinan. 
Distracted with grief, Quillinan fled to the 
continent, and afterwardslived alternately in 
London, Paris, Portugal, and Canterbury, 
until 1^1, when ha married Wordsworth’s 
daughter, Dorothy (see below). The union 
encountered strong opposition on Words- 
worth's part, not from dislike of Quillinan, 
bat from dread of losing his daughter's 
society. He eventually submitted with a 
good grace, and became fully reconciled to 
Quillinan, who proved on excellent husband 
and son-in-law. In 1841 Quillinan pub- 
lished ‘The Conspirators,’ a three-volume 
novel, embodying nis recollections of mili- 
tary service in Spain and Portugal. In 
1843 he appeared in ‘Blackwood’^ as the 
defender or Wordsworth against Landor, 
who had attacked his poetry m an imaginary 
conversation with Potson, published m the 
magazine. Quillinan’s reply was a cento of 
all the harsh dicta of the erratic critic re- 
specting great poets, and the effect was to 
invalidate in the mass an indictment whose 
counts it might not have been easy to answer 
seriatim. Landor dismissed his remarks as 
• Quill-inanities ; ’ Wordsworth himself is 
said to have regarded the defence as indis- 
creet. 

In 1846 the delicate health of his wife in- 
duced Quillinan to travel with her for a year 
in Portugal and Spain, and the excursion 
produced a charming book from her pen (see 
below). Inl846 he contributed an extremely 
valuable article to the ‘ Quarterly ’ on QU 
Yiceute, the Portuguese dramatic poet. In 
1847 his second wife died, and four years 
later (8 July 1861) Quillinan himself died 
(at Loughrig Holme, Ambleside) of inflam- 
mation, occasioned by taking cold upon a 
Ashing excursion ; he was buried in Gras- 
mere churchyard. His latter years hod been 
chiefly employed in translations of Oamoens’a 
' Lusiad,’ five hooks of which were completed, 
and of Herculano’s ' History of Portugal.' The 
latter, also left imperfect, was never printed ; 
the ‘Lusiad’ was published in 1863 by 
John Adamson [q, v!)^ another translator ot 
Gamoens. A suection from Quillinan's 


original poems, principally lyrical, with a 
memoir, was publishea in the same year by 
William Johnston, the editor of W ordsworth. 

Quillinan was a sensitive, irritable, but 
most estimable man. ‘ AH who know him/ 
says Southey, writing in 1880, ‘ are very much 
attached to him.’ ‘ Kowhere,’ says John- 
ston, leaking of his corremondence during 
Ms wife’s hopeless illness, ‘has the writer of 
tMs memoir ever seen letters more distinctly 
marked by manly sense, combined with 
almost feminine tenderness.’ Matthew Ar- 
nold in Ms ‘Stanzas in Memory of Rdward 
Quillinan,’ speaks of him as ‘ a man un- 
spoiL’d, sweet, generous, and humane.’ As an 
original poet his cloimB are of the slenderest ; 
his poems would hsrdly have been preserved 
butfor the regard due to nis personal character 
and Ms relationship to Wordsworth. His 
version of the ‘Lusiad/ nevertheless, though 
wanting Ms final corrections, has conside> 
able merit, and he might have rendered 
important service to two countries if he had 
devoted his life to the translation and illus- 
tration of Portuguese literature. 

His wife, Dokotht Qtjii.tiirAir (1804- 
1847), the second cMld of William Words- 
worth, was horn on 6 Aug. 1804. She was 
named after Dorothy Wordsworth, her 
father’s sister. By way of distinguishing 
her from her aunt, Orahb Robinson used to 
coll her ‘Dorina.’ The same writer calls 
her the ‘joy and sunshine ’ of the poet, who 
saw in her an barmomous blending of the 
chareoteristicB end lineaments of his wife 
and sister. 'Dora/ he wrote in 1829, ‘is 
my housekeeper, and did she not hold the 
pen it would run wDd in her praises.’ She 



f al, and Glimpses of the South of Spam/ 
Bleated to her father and mother. Words- 
worth's later poems contain several allusions 
to Dora, and she is celebrated in particular 

in'^he' Triad/ She died at Rydol Mount 
on 9 July 1847, and was buried in Gfrasmere 
churchyard {Oent. Mag. 1847, ii. 222; Lee, 
Uorothg WorAsw>rth, 1886, p. 144; Oeasb 
Rdbiesoe, Diary, iii. 193, 294r-6). 

[JohnstoD’s Memoir prefixed to Quillinan’s 
collected poems; Enights Life of Wordsworth, 
Tol. iii. ; QUlies’s Memoiie of a Literary Vete- 
ran, vol. ii. ; Gent. Mag. new ser. vol. xzxvi. ; 
Dorotby Quillinan's Journal of a Pew Months* 
Residence in Portugal; Clayden'eBogexs end bis 
Contemporaries, ii, 206 ; Matthew Arnold's 
Posms, Lyric and Slegisc; p. 189 ; Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography, vol. ii. ; Ohristian Be- 
foimer, August 1861; Crahh Bohinson’s Diary, 
vol. iii. passim.] B, G. 

Hir2 
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QUIN", BDWAED (d. 1823), joui-nalist, staunch, supporter of the union~^ ' 
horn in Duhlin, seems to have spent some commended bjr Lord Oorn-wallis 
years in IFrance, where he taught pugilism, age, with the title of Baron Adore f31^^ 
Ultimately he followed the career of a jour- 1800) (Comtoallis Corre^andenee ed ’ 
nalist in London. About 1803 ho started iii. 26). He was further created’ Viwm 
‘The Traveller,’ a journal intended to re- Mount-Earl on 6 Feb. 1816, and Earl 
present the commercial travellers j it was one raven on 6 Feb. 1822. The third eatl'a ffi.' 
of the earliest of professional papers, but it Windham Ilen^ Quin, second earl of ' 

'was much more than a class Journal, being raven (1782-18TO),asBumedinl816that^ 
.... a bold advocate of political reforms, tionolnameof Wyndhaminrightofhis^ 
“ If it has not much wit or brilliancy,” said He represented Limerick county in the um^ 

a contemporary critic, “it is distinguished rial parliament from 1806 to 1820 , and vu 

by sound Judgment, careful information, and representative peer of Ireland fromlgsgui 
constitutioniu principles ” ' (Fox Bouhnii, i. his death. His wife, Caroline, daughter^ 
288). As editor of the paper. Quin accepted heiress of Thomas Wyndham of DunaiT 
some of the earliest of Leigh Hnnt’s essays. Castle, Glamorganshire, inherited from W 
In 1823 ‘ The Traveller’ was merged in the father property in Gloucestershire, es 
‘ Globe ’ under the general title of ‘ The Globe as the Wyndham estate in Q^lamorgansiiiR- 
and Traveller.’ Quin also owned and edited she survived till 26 May 1870. ' 

‘ T^he Daj ’ until its amalgamation with the The son, Wyndham-Quin, graduated B A. 

‘New Times.’ lie was elected n common at Trinity College, Dublin, m the sprint of 
councilman for the word of Farringdon 18SS,andasyiscoimtAdarerepre8entMSi. 
Without in 1806, and enjoyed in the com- morganshire in parliament in the consstnh 
mon conneU a reputation for eloquence, tive interest from 1837 to 1861. 'Wh^ 

He died of spoj^exy at Shocnioss on in the House of Commons ho became a csi). 
7 July 1823. He published under his own vert to Catholicism, and his political actiritr 
nome a ' Speech on Deputjr Birch’s Motion largely^ aimed at safeguarding rsUgisiu 
to petition Parliament against the Admis- education in Ireland (mirsA.iu>, Srdier, 
sion of Catholics into the Army,’ 8 vo, Lon- botx. 1142-8). He became subsequentlT 
don, 1807 i ond ‘ Irish Charitable Sooiety : one of the commissioners of educstiim is 
a Letter advocating the Establishmoni of a Ireland. He succeeded his father as thinl 
Ohoi-ity under the above Designation, with earl in the Irish peerage in 1860, and k- 
othor Dooumenis,’ 8 vo, London, 1812. tired from the House of Commons next 

A son, EnwAiiD Quin (1704-1828), year. On 12 March 1800 he was named i 
matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Imight of St. Patrick, and on 13 June d 
on 26 Nov. 1812 ; graduated B.A, in 1817, the same year was created a peer of tie 
and M.A. in 1820, and was called to the United Jlingdom, with the title of Bams 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1823. lie published Eonry of Eonry, oo. Limeriirii. He scM 
‘An Historical Atlas in a Series of Maps of as lord lieutenant of co. Limerick W 
the World,’ 4lo, London, 1840, of which 186'! till hie death, 
several editions woro issuod ; and ‘ Universal Dunraven was dee^y intereeted in iiw 
History from the Creation,’ reprinted from tellectuol pursuits. For three jests hs 
precedmg work, 12mo, London, 1838. He stndiod astronomy under Sir William Hsmil- 
died at Hare Court, Temple, ou 4 May 1828, ton in the Dublin observatory, and acqnini 
aged 34 (Fobtub, Alumni Oaxm. 1716-1880), a thorough Imowlodge both of the prooU 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1810, p. 286 ; and theoretical sides of the science, _ He iu- 
Oout. Mag. 1823, pt. li. p, 280; Globo and vestigated the phenomena of spirituslism. 
Traveller, 8 Aug. 1823^ and Times of samo and conviucod liimself of their genuinenesa 
dote; FoxjBourno’a English Newspapers, i, 288, His son, the present earl, prepared for 1^ 
886, 366, ii. 27 ; Andrews’s History of British minute reports of sdances which Daniel 
Journalism, 1869; Annual Biogrophy and Obi- Dunglas Home Tq. v.l eonduoted with his 
luary, 1821; Autobiography of Leigh H^t, 1867-8. The reports were privsteiy 

revised ed. p. 124.] D. J. O I). printed as ‘ Experiences in Spirituafismvim 

QUIN, EDWIN IIIOIIABD WIND- Mr, D. D. Home,’ with a lucid introduoriou 
HAM WVNDIIAM-, third Eakl of DtJir- by Dunravon, But Dunraven’s chief in- 
ns-VPit and Mopnt-Ea.iil in the peeri^e of torost was in archmology. He was as- 
Ireland, and first Babon Epitbx olthe sooiatod with Petrie, Stokes, and other hiih 
United Kingdom (1812-1871), born ] 9 May archasologists in the foundation of the hiah 
1812,k Loudon, was only son of Wind- Archteologioal Society in 1840, and of the 
ham Henry, second carl, Ills grandfather, Celtic Sooiely in 1846. In 1849 and 1869 
Yeloutine Sichord Quip. (1762-1824), as a ; ho presided over the meetings of the Gun- 
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biian Society held at Cardiff and Bridgend, 
and in 1871 was president of a section of 
the Boynl Archeeological Institute. In 1862 
he accompanied Montalembert on a tour in 
Scotland, and five years later travelled in 
France end Italy, with the view of making 
a special study of campaniles. But Irish 
archaeology mainly occupied him. He is 
said to have visited every haiony in Ireland, 
and nearly every island off the coast. He was 
usually attended by a photogr^her, and Br. 
William Stokes [^. v. j and iVuse Margaret 
Stokes were often in his company. 

The chief results of his labours, which 
were designed as a continuation of those of 
Fetrie, his intimate friend, were embodied 
in 'Notes on Irish Architecture,’ two sump- 
tuous folios published after his death, under 
the editorship of Margaret Stokes, with a 
preface by the fourth Earl of Bunraven, and 
notes by Petrie and Beeves. The work was 
illustrated by 161 wood engravings, from 
drawings by G. Petrie, W. F. Wokeman, 
Gordon Hills, Margaret Stokes, Lord Bun- 
raven, and others, besides 126 fine plates. 
The first port dealt with stone buildings with 
and without cement, and the second part 
with belfries and Irish Bomanesque. 

In 1865 Bunraven compiled, as an appen- 
dix to his mother's ‘ Memorials of Adare,’ a 
miaute and exhaustive treatise on architec- 
tural remains in the neighbourhood of Adore. 
Fart of this, treating of the round tower 
end church of Bysart, was reprinted in 
vol. ii. of the ‘ Notes.’ Many of these half- 
ruined buildings were, by Bunraven’s muni- 
ficence, made available for religious pur- 
poses. He also contributed some valuable 
papers to the Boyal Irish Academy. He 
was elected F.B.A.S. in 1881, F.S.A. in 
1836, F.R.G.S. in 1887, and on 10 April 
1834 became F.B.S. Montalembert dedi- 
cated to him a volume of his * Monks of the 
West.’ Bunraven died at the Imperial Hotel, 
Great Malvern, on 6 Oct. 1871, and was 
buried at Adore on the 14th hist. He was 
a man of quick perceptions and groat power 
of application, a zealous Boman catholic, 
and a highly popular landlord. 

He was twice married, first, on 18 Aug. 
1830, to Augusta, third daughter of Tho- 
mas Goold, master in chancery in Ireland ; 
and, secondly, 27 Jan. 1870, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Henry Lambert, esq,, of Camagh, 
Wexford, who, after his death, married the 
second Lord Hylton. A portrait of bis first 
wife, who died 22 Nov. 1866, was painted by 
Hay ter, and ennaved by Holl. BTer son, the 
fourth earl, unuer-secretary for the colonies 
in 1885-6 and again in 1886-7, proved 
an active Irish politician and yachtsman. 


Quin 

There ore at Adare Manor portraits of the 
first Earl of Bunraven by Batoni, and of the 
third earl and countess by T. Philipps, as 
well as busts of the first and second earls, 

[Preface by fourth Earl of Dunraven to 
Notes on Irish Architecture, 1876-7 ; Memorials 
of Adare Manor, hy Caroline, wife of the second 
earl, privately printed, 1865 ; G. E. O.’s Peerage j 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. and Cat. Bnbl. Grad.; 
Times, 10 Oct. 1871, lUustr. London News 
31 Oct,, and Limerick Reporter, 10 Oct. ; Webb’s 
Compend. Irish Biogr. ; Bosse’s Modern Engl. 
Biogr.] G. Lb G. N. 

QHIN, FREBEEIO HER^rEY FOSTER 
([1799-1878), thefiist homoeopathic physician 
in England, was horn iu London on 12 Feb. 
1799, and passed his early years at a school 
at Ihitney, kept by a son of Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer [q. v.J, the authoress. In 1817 he 
was sent to Edinburgh University, where he 
graduated M.B. on 1 Aug. 1820, In Becemher 
1820 he went to Rome as Iravelliug physician 
to Elizabeth, duchess of Bevonshire. He 
afterwards attended her in that cily during 
her fatal illness in Mardi 1824. On his re- 
turn to London he was appointed physician 
to Napoleon I at St. Helena, but the emperor 
died (on 6 May 1821) before he left Eng- 
land. In July 1821 he commenced practice 
at Naples, and his social gifts made him 
popular with all the English residents there, 
who included Sir William Giell, Sir William 
Brummond, and the Countees of Blessington. 
At Naples, too, Qiiin met Br. Neckor, a dis- 
ciple of Hahnemann, the founder of hommo- 
pathy, and was favourably impressed hy what 
he learned of the homoeopathic system of 
medicine. After visiting Leipzig in 1826, in 
order to study its working, Qiiin returned to 
Naples a convert. On the journey he was in- 
troduced at Rome to Prince Leopold of Soxe- 
Coburc^ afterwards king of the Belgians, and 
soonlenNaplestohecomehisfamilyphysician 
in England. Until May 1829 he contmued a 
member of the prince's household either at 
Marlborough House, London, or Claremont, 
Surrey, and extended his acquaintance in 
aristocratic circles. From May 1829 to Sep- 
tember 1831 he practised in Paris, chiefly, but 
not entirely, on the principles of &huemann. 
In September 1831, after consulting with 
Hahnemann as to the treatment of miolern, 
he proceeded to Tischnowitz in Moravia, 
where the disease was raging. He was him- 
self attacked, but soon recommenced work, 
and remained until the cholera disappeared. 
His treatment consisted in giving camphor iu 
the first stage, and ipecocuanlia and arsenic 
subsequently. 

At leng^n, in July 1832, he settled in 
London at 19 Ring Street, St. James’s, re- 
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moving in 1833 to 18 Stratford Place, and 
introduced the homceopathic system into this 
country. The medico journals denounced 
him as a quack, bnt he made numerous con- 
verts, andt his practice rapidly grow, owing 
as much to his attractive personality as to 
his medical skill. But the professional op- 
position was obstinately prolonged. In V6- 
bruary 1838, when Quin was a candidate 
for election at the Athonmum Club, he was 
blackballed by a clique of physicians, led by 
John Ayrton Paris [q. v.], who privately at- 
tacked Quin with a virulence forwhich hehod 
to apologise. Ikom SO June 1846 he was me- 
dical attendant to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

In 1839 Quin completed the first volume 
of his translation of Ilahncmann’s ‘ Materia 
Medica Pura,’ but a fire at his printers’ de- 
stroyed the whole edition of five hundred 
copies, and failing healf h prevented him from 
reprinting the work. In 1 843 he established a 
short-lived dispensary, called the St. James’s 
IIomcuopatliicBispensary. In 1844hc founded 
the British Homoeopathic Society, of which 
he was elected president. Ohiefiy through 
his exertions the Xondon Homceopathic Hos- 
pital was founded in 1860. It became a 
permanent institution, and is now located in 
Great Ormond Street. On 18 Oct. 1860 he 
was appointed to the chair of therapeutics 
and materia medica in the medical school of 
the hospital, and gave a series of lectures. 

Quin was popular in London society. In 
aristocratic, literary, artistic, and dramatic 
circles he was always welcome, lie was 
almost the last of tlie wits of London society, 
and no dinner was considored a success 
without his presence. His friends included 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Bulwers, Mnoready, 
Landseer, and Charles Mathews. In man- 
ners, dress, and love of high-stepping horses 
ho imitated Count D’Orsay. After sullering 
greatly from asthma, he died at the Garden 
Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
on 24 Nov. 1878, and was buriod in Konsal 
Green cemetery on 28 Nov. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘Du Traitoraout 
Tlomoeopathique du Chol6ra avec notes et 
appendice,’ Paris, 1832, dedicated to Louie- 
Pliilippe. 2. ‘Pharmacopoeia Tlomooopathioa,’ 
1834, dedicated to the king of the Belgians. 
He also wrote a preface to the ‘British 
llomoeopathio Pharmacopoeia,’ pnhlishcd hy 
the British Homoeopathic Socioty in 1870, 
and was the editor of the second edition 
brought out in 1 870. 

[Hamilton’s Memoir of F. H. F. Ouin, 1879, 
with portrait ; Madden’s Literary Life of the 
Countess of Blossiiigton, 1866, i. 101, ii. 20, 27, 
111-14, 44,8-64, Hi. 201 ; Lord Bonald Gower’s ' 
My Bemiuiscencos, 1883, ii, 261-4 j Morning 


Post, 29 Hov. 1878, p. 6; Hussell’rM^ir^ 
Thomas Moore, 1864, vi. 318; DickeSl?'! 
C. J. Mathews, 1870, i. 102.'1 q q ^ 

QUEST, JAMES (1693-1766), acte tt 

AHTi nF .Tn.Tviaa 



Garden,'24 Fob. 1692-8, tod^Stofe 
the adjacent church of St. Paul. Hismotb 
though she called herself a widow, asS 
to have had a husband living in 1093 ^ 
name Grinsell. Young Quin was taken S 
1700, to Dublin, and educated in that * 
under the B.ev. Dr. Jonos. He was probnth 
for a short time at Trinity Oollem> UhH;; 


Aftor the death of his fiither in 1710 b 
was obliged, for the purpose of obtunmito 
patrimony, to contest i^ainat his uterine 
brother^ Grinsoll, a suit in chaneety, wMct 
want ol moans compellod him to 
IIo then took to the stage in Dublin, uii 
made his firat appooi'anco at the Smock ABer 
Theatre as Abel in Sir Eobert Howard’s Coni, 
mittee,’ playing also Cleon in Shndvell'e 
‘Timon of Athons, or the Man Hater,’ and, 
according to GoneBt,lhe Prinos ofTanaiau 
Eowe’s ‘Tamerlane.’ It is not unlikelyftat 
he appeared at Druiy Lane ns early as 17U 
On 4 Feb. 1716 Qum played there Tultme, 
an original part in ‘ Country Lasses,’ an adan- 
tat ion by Oharlos Johnson (1670-1748) Tii.t 1 
of Middleton’s ‘ A Mad World, my Maeten.’ 
Quin is not mentioned as from Ireland, aot 
is there any indication that this was afiigt 
nppearanco. On tho 23rd ho was the Eiet 
Steward in Gay’s * What d’ye coll itf ' arid 
was on 20 April tho First Lieutenant of the 
Tower in Eowo’s ‘ Lady .Taiie Gray.’ Tate 
W ilkineon save that the propriety with wkid 
Quin played this small part, eitherintkispiecs 
orin’Mng Uichord HI,’ in which hs was seen 
the following seasoii, first recommended km 
tojpuhlic notice. Uu28 June Quin undertook 
Wuiwife in Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair,' 
On S Jan. 1716 his name appears to tkefiing 
in ‘ riiilast er.’ Don Pedro m the ‘ Hover,' fol- 
lowed on 6 March; on 19 July Pedro in the 
‘ Pilgrim,’ and on 9 Ang. t he Oardinel in tke 
‘ Diilco of 0 iiiso.’ On 7 Nov. Quin’s chauca 
arrived. Mills, who played Sajoaet in 
‘Tamerlane,’ was taken suddenly ill, and 
Quin rend his part in a manner that elicited 
great opplause. The next night, havbig 
loarnl the words, ho played it m a foakion 
that brought him into lusting favour. On 
17 Doc. ho was tho original Antenor ia 
Mrs, Oentlivro’s ‘Oruol Gift.’ Oa 6 Jaa. 
1717 he was Gloster in ‘ Kiujg Lear,' and 
on tho 10th second player in the lU-stnrted 
'Three Weeks after Marriage' of Gay and 
two friends.’ Volloro in Jouson's ‘ Tolpon^ 
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or the Fox/ Cinna in ' Oalns Marius/ Flay- 
flint in Lacy’s ‘ Old Troop/ and Aaron in 
‘Titus Andronicus’ were given during the 
season. On 18 Nov., still at Driuy Lane, he 
played Balance in the ‘Becroiting Officer/ 
and on 7 Jan. following made, as Hotspur 
in ' King Henry IV/ pt. i., his first appear- 
ance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he re- 
mained for fourteen years. During his first 
season here he was assigned Horatio in the 
‘Fair Penitent/ Tamemne, Morat in ‘Au- 
renge-Zehe/ Antony in ‘ Julius Gsesar/ and 
was, 18 Feb. 1718, the original Scipio in 
Bechingham’s 'Scipio A&icanus.’ Leading 


and the following season saw him as Mac- 
beth, Brutus. Coriolanus (P Hotspur)^ King 
in ‘Hamlet/ as well as Ha^ond m the 
‘SpanishFryor/Benducar in ‘Don Sebastian/ 
Biurleigh in the ‘ Unhappy Favourite ’ of 
Banks, Glytus in the ‘ Bivol Queens/ Syphoz 
in ‘ Cato/ Maakwell in the ‘Double Dealer/ 
Bajozet in ‘Tamerlane/ Sir John Brute in the 
‘Provoked Wife,’ and Clause in the ‘Boyal 
Merchant, or the Beggar’s Bush.* 

In a version of Shirley’s ‘ Trnytor ' altered 
by Christopher Bulloch, he was the first 
Lorenzo (the traitor), and he was, 16 Jan. 
1719, the original Sir Walter BiJeigh in 
Sewell's tragedy so named. Between this 
period and his migration to Covent Garden 
in 1733 he became on accepted representa- 
tive of the following Shakespearean parts ; 
Othello, Falst aif in ' Merry W ives of Windsor ’ 
and ‘Henry TV,’ pt. i., Hector and Thersites 
in ‘Troilus and Cresaida/ Duke in ‘ Measure 
for Measure/ King in ‘Henry IV/ pt. i., 
Bucldngham in ‘ Bichord III/ the Ghost in 
‘ Hamlet/ and Lear. Principal among the 
non-Shakespearean ports in which he was 
seen were Aboan in 'Oroonoko/Sir Edward 
Belfond in Shadwell’s ‘Squire of Alsatia/ 
Montezuma in ' Indian Emperor/ Boderigo 
in the ‘PUgrim/ Ohamont in the ‘Orphan/ 
Sullen in the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Pierre 
in 'Venice Preserved/ Beaugard in the 
‘Soldier’s Fortune/ Heartwell in the ‘Old 
Bachelor/ Dominic in the ‘ Spanish Fryar/ 
Creon in ‘ CEdipus/ Bessus in ' A King and 
No Kii^’ Bslville in the ‘Bover,' Pmoh- 
wife in Wyoherley’a ' Country Wife/ .^sop, 
Banger in the ‘False Husband/ Volpone, 
Melontiua in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ Ci^tain 
Macheath in the ‘B^gars’ Opera,’ Voung 
Bevil in the ‘ Conscious Lovers/ Colonel 
Standard in the ‘ Constant Couple/ Diocles 
iu the ‘Prophetess/ Manly in the ‘Provoked 
Husband/ Leon in 'Buie a Wife and have a 
Wife,’ and Teague in the ‘Committee.’ His 
principal ‘ creations ’ include, with many 
others, Henry IV of France in Beckingham's 


piece so named, 7 Nov. 1719 ; Genseric in 
Motlw's ‘ Captives/ 39 Feh. 1720 ; BeUmour in 
the ‘Fatal Extravagance,’ assigned to Jose^ 
Mitchell, but included in the works of .^ron 
Bhll, 21 April 1721 f Sohemus in Fenton’s 
‘ Mariamne,' 22 Feb. 1728 ; Colonel Waroourt 
in Southern’s ‘Money the Mistress/ 19 Feh. 
1726 ; Eurydomas in Frowde's ‘ Fall of 
Saguntum,’ IG Jan. 1727 ; Themistocles in 
Dr. Madden's ‘ Themistocles,’ 10 Feb. 1729 ; 
Count Waldec in Mrs. Haywood's ‘ Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg,’ 4 March; 
OlituB in Frowde’s ‘Philotas/ 3 Feb. 1731 ; 
Thoas in Theobald’s ' Orestes,' 3 April ; and 
Old Bellefleur in Kelly’s ‘Married Philo- 
sopher/ 25 March 1732. More than once 
Quin distinguished himself hy Ms manliness 
and vigow. In 1721 a dru^en nobleman 
forced his way on to the stage, and, in 
answer to Bich’s remonstrance, Sapped the 
manager’s face. The blow was returned with 
interest, and a fracas ensued, in which Bich'a 
life was only saved hy the promptitude of 
Quin, who came to Bich’s rescue with his 
drawn sword in Ms hand. The occurrence 
was the cause of a guard of soldiers being sent 
by royal order to Lincoln’s Inn Fields as well 
as to Drury Lane. 

On the opening night of Covent Garden, 
7 Dec. 1783, Quin appared as Foinsll in 
the ‘ Man of the World/ playing also, on 
following nights, Manly in the ‘ Plain 
Dealer/ Oaled in the ‘ Siege of Damascus/ 
and Apemantus in ‘ Timon of Athens.’ He 
was, 10 Feb. 1733, the original Lycomedes 
in G^’s ‘ AchiUes,’ and, 4 April, Bosola in 
the ‘Fatal Secret/ an adaptation by Theobald 
of Webater’e ‘Duchess of Malfl.’ At Oovent 
Garden he remained the following season, 
playing, 6 March 1734, on original port in 
Gay’s ‘ Distressed Wife,’ and apneanng for 
the first time as Cato, and as Gonzalez in 
the ‘Mourning Bride.’ As Othello he reap- 
peared at Drury Lane, 10 Sept._ 1734, being 
Ms first ^peorance there for sixteen years. 
During the seven years in which he re- 
mained at this house, he added to Ms 
repertory Bichard m, Ventidius in ‘All 
for Love/ Pyrrhus in the ‘ Distressed Mother/ 
Pembroke in ‘Lady Jane Gray,’ Glosterin 
‘Jane Shore/ Jaques in ‘As you like it,’ 
and Antonio in the 'Merchant of Venice.’ 
A few of his original parts stand out from 
the rest. Among them are Amm-ath in 
Liilo’s ‘Christian Hero,’ 13 Jon. 1786: 
Mondiah in Fielding ‘Universal Gallant,’ 
10 Feb : Proteus (Benedick) in the ‘ Uni- 
versal Passion/ Miller’s amalgam of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing’ and ‘La Princesse 
d’Elide,’ 28 Feb. 1787 ; Comus, 4 Mwch 
1738; Agamemnon in Thomson’s ‘ Agamem- 
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non,’ 6 April ; Solyman in Mallet’s ‘ Mus- 
taplla,’ 13 Fob. J739, and Elmorick in 
Lillo’s ^sthumous tragedy, 'Elmorick, or 
Justice ^iumplianl,’ 23 Feb. 1740. Ho was 


Justice JLTiumpliani,' aa ireu. 179X1. lio was 
also oast for Q-ustavus in Brooke’s ' Qusto- 
vus Vasa,’ whiob was prohibited by tbo cen- 
sors. Quin’s namo appears, with those of 
John Mills, Ben Johnson, Theophilus Gibber, 
&o,, in the ‘Loudon Magazine’ for April 
1736, to protest against the passing of a 
bill, then before parliament, for restraining 
the number of playhouses, and preventing any 
person from acting except under the patents. 

In the autumn of 1741, Quin, who was not 
engaged in Jjoudon, appeared at the Aungier 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in his now favonrite 
character of Cato. Ho also played Lord 
To wnly to the Lady To wiily of ‘ Kitty ’ Clive, 
OomuB, and othor parts. Aft or, as it is sup- 
posed, visiting with Ihe company, Cork and 
Limerick, ho reappeared al Aungier Street in 
1742, playing Young Bovil in tho'Oonscious 
Iiovors ’ iiO the Indiana of Mrs. Oibbor. lie 
also played Chamont to her Monimia, and 
Horatio to her Onlista. 

On 22 Sept. 1742, as Othello, ho roappoarod 
at Oovent Garden, and ho remainod there 
until the close of his onroer. On 12 Nov. 
1744 he was Zanga in the 'Bevongo,’ and on 
IB Feb. 174B the original King John in 
Cibber’s ' Pupal Tyrniiny in the Eeign of King 
Johnj’ and lie soon after played Herod in 
‘Mariamiie.’ In 1745-0 ho was not engagud. 


over his rival as Gloster, whiohQriT^ 
‘ one of his strut and whisker parts ’ 
telle o story which Genest refuses to 
and in part confutes, that after the aa3 
mg success of Garrick’s ‘Miss in herTpTl 
17 Jan, 1747, Quinrofusedto net onZS 


when it was played, swearing that < he 
not hold up the tail of a farce.’ Garrick » 
eordingly sold, with some malice ‘Then! 
will give him a month’s holiday, and J 
It up every night.’ Quin, Davies sajs, cT 
nightly to the theatre, and, being told tkt 
the house was crowded, ‘gave a signiflejnt 


od Lord At the outset of the season of 1747-8 Qun 

y ’ Clive, was at Bath, whence he wrot e to Rich, ‘I 
t is sup- at Bath — yours, James Quin ; ’ and teceired 
!ork and the answer ‘ Stay there, ond be damned^ 
kreetin yours, JohnHich.’' For the relief of sufferers W 
msoious a fire in Oornhill, Quin reappeared os Othdb 
or. He 0 Aug. 1748. After this lie played a few 
lia, and familiar parts, At the opening of tiie follM- 
ing season ho was again a regular member of 
.ppoarod the Oovent Garden company, playing con- 
id there stonily loading pari a. On 18 Jon. 1740 he 

12 Nov. wasthonriginalOoriolanusiuThomaon’s'Co- 
’ and on riolanus.’ Tlioplay wa8])oslhumDUB,andQuhi 
rohn in feelingly referred in t ho prologue to the fact, 
of King Garrick was then at the otW house. Hk 
Lorod in performonco of Sir .folm Brute in the ‘Pro- 
ingagud, voked "Wife’ was contrasted with that of 


lie had been in the summer of 1745 with 
Mrs. Cibber, and returned with that artist, 
who shared his exclusion. In 1746 both 
Quin ond Garrick were engaged by llioh for 
Oovent Qardoii. On 14 Nov. 1746, in the 
‘Fair Penitent,’ the two rivals raeasured 
swordsj Quin playing TIorotio ond Garrick 
Jjothario to the Calista of Mrs. Oibbor. Great 
interest was evoked, and the cheering was 
BO loud that both actors wero disconoortod. 
fiarrick owned his discomfiture, and said 
‘Faith, I believe Quin was asmuch frigMened 
ns myself.’ Quin, who was tooiiroud to own 
any want of courage, played lloratio with 
the ‘ emphasis and dignity which his oloon- 
lion gave to moral soutimonls,’ and Garrick 
noted Lothario with n spirit poouliur to 
himself. Honours wore thus mvided. It 
was otherwise with Uicliard HI, which was 
played by both, Tbo rejirosontalions of 
Gorriok wero closely followed, while thoso 
of Quin wore neglootod. A revenge was 
token by Quin in ‘King Henry IV,’ liis Fal- 
Btatfbaing wormly welcomed, whilellolspur 
was pronounced unsuitod to tbo figure and 
style of noting of Garrick, who this season 
relinquished the part. In ‘Jane Shore,’ 
Garnok, as Hastings, won back bis supremacy 


Quin, OB well as with that of Cibber. Quia, 
it was said, forgot that Sir .John Brute bid 
boon a gontloman, while Oibbor and Qoirict, 
Ibrongh every scene of riot and dobauobeiy, 
preserved the recollection. In 1740-60 be 
played, for the first time, Oimllnei’ iuEowe'e 
‘Lady Jane Gray,’ and King Heiiiy ia 
Banks’s ‘ Virtue Betrayed.’ In 1760-1 Garrick 
souglit to dotach Quin from Oovent Gardeo. 
Quin, however, though ho had sometbingto 
foar from the rivalry of Barry, was still m 
oommand at Oovent Garden, and be skil- 
fnlly used Garrick’s application as a messs 
of ext orting from Bicli 1 ,0007. a year, the 
greatest salary, according to Tate Wilkinson, 
that hod thun ever been given. On 23 Feb. 
1761 Quin was, for tho first time, King John 
in Shnkesjionro’s piny ; and Mill MaT(ib,fDt 
tho first time, lago. Ills last performance 
as paid actor was on 16 May 1761, as Ilotatio 
in the 'Fair Penitent.’ 

At the close of the season Quin retired to 
Bath. lie came to London, however, to 
on 16 March 1752, FnlstalT in 'Henry T7, 
for the boiiofit of I’yan, and repeated thBps^ 
formance for the same purpose on 19 Meriih 
1768. The nobility and gentry at Bath gaye 
Quin 1 007,, on tho latter occasion, to apendin 
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tickets. He acted with so much applause, aud 
the result was financially so successful, that 
Byan petitioned in 1763 for a renewal of 
the favour for a third time. Quin, according 
to Hiss Bellamy, wrote : ‘ I would ^ay for 
you if I could, but will not whistle Falstaff 
for you. I have willed you 1,000/. j if you 
want money you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble.’ After his retirement. 
Quin, who had jpreviously held aloof /torn 
Garrick, met him at Chatswortb, at the 
Buke of Devonshire’s, and, making overtures 
to him, which were accepted, became a fre- 
quent visitor at Garricli’s villa at Hampton, 
while here an eruption of a threatening 
kind appeared on his hand, and caused him 
much alarm. He returned home in a state 
of hypochondria, which brought on fever and 
great thirst. Feeling the end near, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the last tragic scene was 
over, aud a hope that he should go throug'h 
it with hecommg dignity. He died in ms 
house at Bath on Tuesday, 21 Jan. 1766, at 
about four o’clock A.U., and was buried in the 
abbey churob on tbe 24:tb. Garrick wrote a 
rhymed epitaph which appears over hie tomb. , 
Among the numerous generous bequests in , 
Quin’s will is one of 60/. to 'Mr. Thomas . 
Gainsborough, limner, now living at Bath.’ 

Quin was a man of remarkabl^ualities , 
and gifts, audalmost a great actor. He had an j 
indi&rent education, and was no wise given i 
to what is technically named study, rimcul- I 
iog those who sought knowledge in books, j 
while the world and its inhabitants were i 
open to them. "Walpole admired Quin’s aot- 
ing, especially in Falstaff, and estimated him 
before Garrick, whom he olways dmreciated, 
lie also declared Quin superior to i&mble os 
MaakweB. Davies, on the other hand, de- 
clares that Quin was utterly unqualified for 
the striking and vigorous characters of tra- 
gedy, and adds that his Cato and Brutus 
were remembered with ;^easuie those 
who wished to forget hisXeat and Bichord. 
His Othdlo, Macbeth, Ohomont, Young 
Bevil, Lear, aud Bichard were all had ; and 
in opposing Garridc in these parts he afforded 
the younger actor an easy triumph. Victor 
praises highly his Comus, Spanish Friar, the 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure,’ and HIsop, 
Tate Wilkinson says that Quin was excellent 
Bs Henry VHI, Sir John Brute, Falstaf^ld 
Bachelor, Volpone, Apemantua, Brutus, Ven- 
tidius, Bishop Glaidiner in 'Lady Jane Gray,’ 
Clause, &c. His Ghost in ‘ Hamlet ' was also 
much admired. Ohurchill declares Quin in- 
capable of merging in the character he played 
his own individumty, and says ; 

Batura, in spite of all his skill, crept in — 

Horatio, Dotax, Falstaff — still ’twas Quin. 


Garrick, in well-known verses, describes 
Quin as ‘Pope Quin,' who damns all churches 
but his own, and urges him, 

Thou great infallible, ibrboar to roar. 

This was penned in answer to Quin’s assertion 
that Garrick was ‘ a new religion,’ and that 
people would in the end 'come hack.’ Quin 
was of generous disposition. His frinn dabi p 
to Thomson is described as a ‘fond intimacy’ 
by Dr. Johnson, who says: ‘The commence- 
ment of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for his 
genius, from an arrest by every considerable 
present ; and its continuance is honourable to 
both, for friendship is not always the SMuel 
of obligation’ ( Works, viii. S74), But Quin 
was at the same time vein, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome. Disputes between him and 
actors named respectively Williams, a Welsh- 
man, and Bowen, led to two encounters, in 
which Quin kiUed each of his opponents. 
Quin, on 10 July 1718, was found guilty of 
manslaughter on account of Bowen’s death, 
hut escaped with a light penalty. 

Quin was emphatically a wit. Horace 
Walpole, who has incorporated in his cor- 
respondence many of his stories, gives a 
spirited account of a discussion between 
him and Worbiirton; ‘That saucy priest was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative, 
when Quin said: “Pray, my lord, spare mej 
you are not acquainted with my principleB. 
I am a republican, and perhaps I even think 
that the execution of Charles I might have 
been justified.” "Aye," said Warburton, 
“by what law P” Qnm replied, "By aU the 
laws he had left them.” The Bishop would 
have got off upon judgments, and bade the 
player remember that all the regicides came 
to violent ends — a lie, but no matter. “ I 
would not advise your lordship,’’ said Quin, 
"to make use of that inference; for, if I am 
not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles” ’ (Letters, iy. 339, ed. Cunningham). 
"Walpole rhapsodises over the answer, avow- 
ing, ‘The more one examines it, the finer it 
proves.’ An animated picture of Quin is 
supplied in Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey Clinker.' 
From this it appears that Quin’s wit was apt 
to degenerate into extreme coarseness and 
his manner into arrogance, Garrick's verses 
abound with references to Quin’s gorman- 
dising propensity. 

Two portraits of Quin, ascribed to Hogarth, 
are in the Garrick Club, where there is also 
a third portrait by an unknown painter, 
A fourth, by Gainsborough, is in Bucking- 
ham Palace. A portrait by Hudson was 
engraved by Faber in 1744, An engraving 
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by MoArdell, allowing him as Falstaff, ia in 
the National Gallery, Dublin. 

An aotor named Simeon Quin is mentioned 
under the date 1707 in Jackson’s ' Scottish 
Stage.’ 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; 
'Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham ; Doran’s 
Annals of the Stnge, ed. Lowe ; Ghotwood’s 
General Historv of the Stage ; Hitchcock's Irish 
Stage ; Boswell's Johnson, ed. HUl ; Cibber’s 
Apology, ed Lowe; Victor's History of the 
Theatre; Life of Garrick, 1894; Garrick Corr&- 
spondenoe; Davieses Life of Garrick and Dra- 
matio Hiscellnnies ; BiographiaDramntica (under 
Eemblej ; Thespian Dictionary ; Gilliland’s 
Dramatic ISdirror ; Georgian Era ; Gant. Mag. 
1800 ii. 1182, 1802 ii. 1109, 1810 i. 301; 
Hussell’s Beprosontatire Actors ; Wilkinson's 
Memoirs; An Apology for the Life of George 
Anne Bellamy, &c. A lying biography of Quin, 
dedicated to Garrick, wiis published in 1708, and 
some of the scandalous details have been copied 
into the Georgian Era and other collections of 
memoirs ] J. IC 

QUIN, MICHAEL JOSEPH (1796- 
184.3), travollcr and political writer, bom in 
1796, was called to tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He devoted luniself to lilerary pursuits and 
was an extensive contributor to periodical 
publications, at the same time travelling 
much on the continent. Many of his able 
articles on foreign policy appeared in the 
’ Morning Chronicle,’ and ho avos also for 
some time a contributor to the 'Morning 
Herald.’ Ho edited the * Monthly Eoviow ’ 
for seven yeors (1836-32), and was tho first 
editor of the ‘ Duhlin Review,’ which was 
started in 1836. He died at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer on 19 Feb. 1843. 

His works are : 1 . ‘A "Visit to Spain, de- 
tailing the transaotiona whioh occurred 
during a rosidonoe in that country in tho 
laltor port of 1822 and the first four mouths 
of 1823,' London, 1823, 8vo. 2. ‘Tho Trade 
of Banking in England. . . Together with 
a summary of the law applicable to the Bank 
of England, to Private Banks of Issue, and 
Joint-Stoclc Banking Oompanies7 London, 
1833, 12mo. 3. ' An Examination of tho 
Grounds upon which the Ecclesiastical and 
Real Property Commissioners and a Oom- 
mittoo of the House of Commons have pro- 
posed the abolition of tho Local Courts of 
TesLamentory Jurisdiction,’ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1834 , 6 VO. 4 . ‘ A Steam Voyage down 
the Danube. 'With Sketohos of ITungary, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey,’ 2 vole. Lon- 
doUj 1886, 12ino ; 3rd edit, with additions, 
Paris, 1886, 12mo. 6. 'Nourraahal: an 

Oriental romance,’ 3 vols. Jjondon, 1838, 
1 2mo. 6. ‘ Steam Voyages on tho Seine, the 
Moselle, and the Rhino; with railroad visits 


to the principal cities of Belrimir^T^T 
London: 1843. 8vo. He 
tions of ‘Memoirs of Ferdinand Vlln^^ 
London, 1824, 8vo, from the Spanisk . ^ 
Statement of some of the princinal a,’ . A 

JGonk M^. 1843,_i. 438; Lowndes’s Bibl 


Man. (Bohn), p. 202S.] 
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QUIN, WALTER (1676 P-ieS4P), Met 

and preceptor of Charles I, born about m 
in Dublin, travelled abroad and becstnea 
cultivated writer in English, French, T tAij, , 

and Latin. Ho wos apparently atudyiMai 

Edinburgh university, when, in 1696, he vae 
presented to James "VI, who was ehamied 
with his manner. _ He further recommended 
liimself to the king’s favour by giving liiia 
some poetic anagrams of his own conmositim 
on James’s name in Latin, Italian, Engbah, 
and French, together with a poetical com- 
position in Froneb entitled ‘Discours agile 
meemo ana gramme on forme de dialogue enhe 
vn Zolateur du bien public, et uns Dame 
laquello represente le royaume d’Angletene' 
(Cal. State Papert, Scotland, 1609-1603,2, 
700). The good impression which Quin mads 
was confirmed by his presenting tbs kiDg,iig 
New Year’s day 1696, with an oration^ut 
his title to the English throne (ib. pp. 703-4], 
The Edinburgh printer, WaldogroTe,refn*d, 
however, to print a book on the subject 
which Quin prepared in February 1698. Ha 
was at the time reported to bo ‘answeiiim 
SpBnBer’8book[i.o. the fourth book ofEdmuM 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Quooue,’ whore the bug's 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, was denounced 
under the name of Duessal, whereat the king 
is ofiendod ’ (ib. p. 747). 

Meanwhile Quin had been taken into tbs 
service of .Tames VI as tutor to bis sons, and 
he gave abundant proof of his loyalty by 

E ublishing, in 1600, ‘ Sertum Poeticum in 
onorem Jacobi Soxti aoronissimi so poten- 
tissiini Sootoruin Regis, A Gualteio Quinne 
Dublinionsi contoxlum,’ Edinburgh (by Ho- 
bert Waldogi'ave), 1600, 4to (Edinb. TJniv. 
Libr.) A copy was sent to Sir Robeart Cecil 
by one of his agents in December 1600 (id. 
p. 701). The volume consists of some cf 
Quin's early aun^ams on the king’s names, 
of Latin odes and epigrams, and English son- 
nets, addressed nithor to members oftbeioyol 
family or to froquuntarB of Gie court whom- 
lorestod themselves in literature. An ex* 
travagantly eulogistic sonnet on Sir'Wiiliam 
Alexander (afterwards Earl of Stirling) re- 
appeared in the first edition of tbelattcfs 
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'Tragedie of Darius ' (1603). _ Some extracts 
from the rare rolume are given in Laing’s 
‘Fugitive Scottish Poetry-’ (1826). In 1604 
Quin celebrated the marriage of his Mend, Sir 
William Alexander, in a poem -which remains 
unprinted among the Ha-wthomden MSS. at 
Edinburgh University (Afoheeologia Scotiaa, 
vol. iv.) 

Quin migrated -with the Scottish king to 
England in 1603 on his accession to the 
English throne, and was employed in the 
household of Prince Henry at a salary of 
SO/, a year (Biboh, Zife of Prince 3enrt/, 
p, 61). He lamented the prince’s death in 
1613 in two sonnets, respectively in English 
and Italian, in Latin verse, and in some 
stanzas in French; these elegies were printed 
in Joshua Sylvester’s 'Laohrym® Luchry- 
marum ’ (1612), and the two in English and 
Latin were reissued in ‘Mausoleum ’ (Edin- 
burgh, by Andro Hart, 1613). In 1611 he 
contributed Italian verses ‘ in lode del autore’ 
to Ooryat’s ‘ Odcomhian Banquet.’ 

Quin became, after Prince Henry’s death, 
preceptor to ms brother Charles. For 
Charles’s use he compiled 'Corona Virtutum 
mincipe dignarum ex vaiijs PhUosophorum, 
Historioorum, Oratorum, et Poetarum flori* 
bus oontexta et concinnata,’ with accounts of 
the lives and virtues of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius (London, by John Bell, 
1618, ISmo, Bodl. ; another edit., 1617, Brit. 
Mas.) ; this was reissued at Leyden in 1634, 
and in Stephen de MeUe’s ‘ Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum’ (Paris, 1670, v. 836-481). Eulo- 
gistic mention was made of Quin in John 
DunW's ‘ Epigrommata ’ (1616). A more 
ambitious literary venture followed in ‘ The 
Memorie of the most worthy and renowned 
Bernard Stuart, Lord D’Aubigni, renewed. 
Whereunto are added Wishes presented 
to the Prince at his Creation. By Walter 
Quin, servant to his Highnesse,’ Lon- 
don, by George Purslow, 1619, 4to; dedi- 
cated to 'the Prince my most gracious 
master’ (Bodleian). In the preface, Quin 
states that he had collected materials in 
French for a prose life of his hero, Sir Bei> 
nard Stuart, but they proved inadequate for 
his pu^ose. ‘ A Short Collection of the 
most Notable Places of Histories ’ in prose 
is appended, together with a aeries of ^ems, 
entitled ‘Wishes,’ and addressed to Prince 
Charles. 

On Charles I’s marriage in 1636 Quin pub- 
lished a congratulatory poem in fourlan- 
^ages, Latin, English, French, and Italian. 
It bore the title * In Nuptiis H-incipum in- 
comparabilium, Carol! Britannic! Imperii 
Monarchse . , . et Henriettee Marioe Gratu- ' 
latio quadrUinguis,’ London, by G. Purslow, | 
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1635 (Brit. Mus,), 4to. Ten Latin lines 
signed ‘ Walt. 0 — Quin Armig.' are prefixed 
to Sir Thomas Herbert's ‘ Travels ’ in 1634. 
Quin doubtless died soon afterwards. An 
undated petition, assigned to 1636, from 
Quin’s son John describes both Quin and 
his wife as ancient servants of the royal 
family, and prays that the pension of 1001. a 
year granted to Quin may be continued 
during life to the petitioner (Cai. State 
Papers, Bom. 1636-6, p. 2). 

Another son, James Qiriir (1631-1669), 
born in Middlesex, obtained a scholarship at 
Westminster, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1639. He graduated B. A. 
in 1643, and M.A. in 1646, and was elected a 
senior student. As an avowed royalist he 
was ejected tcom his studentship by the 
ppliamentary -visitors in 1648. Anthony & 
Wood, who was acquainted with him, often 
heard him ‘ sing with great admiration.’ His 
voice was a bass, ‘the best in England, and 
he had great command of it . . , but he 
wanted skill, and could scarce sing in con- 
sort.' He contrived to obtain an introduc- 
tion to Cromwell, who was so delighted 
-with his musical talent that, ' after liquoring 
him with saok,’ he restored him to his place at 
Christ Church. But in 1661 he was reported 
to be ‘non compos.’ He died in October 
1669, in a crazed condition, in his bed- 
maker’s house in Penny Farthing Street, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Christ Church. 
He contributed to the Oxford University col- 
lections of Latin verse issued on the return of 
the king ftom Scotland in 1641, and on the 
peace -with Holland in 1664 ( WblbHj Alnimi 
Weetmomst. p. 114 ; F osibb, Alumm ; W oon, 
lAfe and Times, ed.ClBrk, i. 287 ; Bubbows, 
J2qg. Camden Soc. p. 489), 

[Brydges’s Eestitnla, i. 520, iii. 4S1 ; Collier’s 
Bibliographical Cat. ; Quin’s Works.] S. L, 

QUINCBT, THCMAS ns (1786-1869), 
author. [See Dn Qhhjobt,] 

QUmOT, JOHN, M.D, (d. 1722), medical 
-writer, was apprenticed to apothecary, 
and afterwards practised medicine as on apo- 
thecary in London. He was a dissenter and 
a whig, a friend of Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.], 
and an enemy of Dr. John Woodward [q. vj 
He puhlished in 1717 a ‘ Lexicon Physioo- 
medicnm,’ dedicated to John, duke of Mon- 
tagu, who had just been admitted a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of Londcm. It 
is based on uie admirable medical lexicon of 
Bartholomew CosteUns, puhlished at Basle 
in 1628, and went through eleven editions, of 
which the last two appeared resp 


1794 and 1811 (greatly revised). His 'Eng- 
lish Dispensatory ’ (1721), of which a fourth 
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edition appeared inl722anda twelfth in 1749, 
contains a complete account of the materia 
inedica and of therapeutics, and many of the 
prescriptions contained in it were long popu- 
lar, He studied mathematics and the philo- 
sophy of Sir Isaac Newton, and received the 
degree of M.D. from the university of Edin- 
burgh for his ‘ Modicina Station Britannion' 
(1712), a translation of the ‘Aphorisms’ of 
Sonotorius, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1720, In 1719 ho published a scurrilous 
‘Examination’ ofWoodword’s ‘StateofPhy- 
sick and Diseases,’ A reply, entitled ‘An Ac- 
count of Dr. Quincy’s Examination, by N. N. 
of the Middle Temple,’ spoalrs of him as a 
banlcrupt apothecarv, a cliarga to which ha 
makes no reply in the second edition of his 
‘Examination ’published, with a fm-ther ‘lat- 
ter to Dr. Woodward,’ in 1720. In the same 
year he published an edition of the Aot/toXoyla 
of Nathaniel Hodges fq.v.], and a collection 
of ‘Medico-physical Essays’ on ague, fevers, 
gout, leprosy, King’s evil, and other diseases, 
which snows that he knew little of clinical 
medicine, and wos only skilfnl in the ar- 
rangement of drugs in prescriptions. Ho con- 
sidered dried millipedes good for tuberoulous 

a iatic glands, but esteemed the royal 
a mothod 'that can take place only 
on a deluded imagination,’ and ‘justly 
banished with the simerstition and bigotry 
that introduced it.’ Joseph Oollat, govenior 
of Fort St. Ueorge, was one of his patrons, and 
Quincy printed In 1718 a laudatory poem on 
their common friend, the Bev. Joseph Steu- 
iiett [q. V.] Ho died in 1 722, and in 1723 hm 
‘ FroBlectiones Fharmaceutica3,’lectiu'os which 
had been delivered at his own house, were 
published with a preface by Dr. Peter Shaw. 
[Works ; Dr. Peter Shaw's Proface.] N. M. 

QUINOY, QTTENOY, or QUENOI, 
SAEU, SAIIEB, or SEEE nn, first Eaiu:, oj" 
WiNOHUSi'JiR (d. 1219), is believed to have 
boon the son of Eobert Fitzliichard, by Orn- 
bilis, daughter of Ness, lord of Leuchars. The 
latter is described as Oouiitoss of Mar, though 
there seems to be some dillioultyin establiim- 
ing her right to the title (JHef/iatmin 
ratus S.Andi'eee, pp. 264-6, 287, 290 j Ganea- 
logiat, now sor. iv, 179; but cf. Duodaxb, 
Baronage, i. 086, Monaatioon, vi. 148 ; Ettost 
ap. Addit. MS. 31939, f. 103). An elder Saor 
do Quincy, a staunch adherent of Jloniy U, 
who was lord of Buckby in Northampton- 
shire, seems to have boon Quincy’s uncle, 
Quincy was one of the Icnights who in 
1178 attended the young king Henry, on his 
withdrawing from his father, Henry II, to 
the court of Louis VIT of Franco, and took 
part in his rebellion, the elder Saer remain- , 


ing faithful to the old king,~^i^dh^ 
witness to the fomal treaty between^ 
and his sons at Falaise on 11 Ont 

(Fm*m, i. 30). . Saer. the youngertS 

this time called ‘juvenis’ (Getta Henr^n 
i. 46) In 1180-4 he appkrs to 
casteuan of Nonancourt on the Aurs 
PLDTOir, Norman Rvehequer Holla, i IntiS* 
pp. oxiv, oxxxv). He was with KingRich^ 
at Rocha d’Orval in August 1198®(1S 
Chartera, p. 112), and was present wim 
William of Scotland did homage to John it 
Lincoln in November 1200 (Roo. Hot 
142). In 1202 he witnessed a ohnitsi oi 
John to the obbey of Dec. At this tune 
ho seems to hovo been comparativelv poor 
and received a quittance for 2601. oW to 
the king, and for money owed to the Jeyri 
and in 1203 a quittance for three hnndrei 
marks owed to the Jows of Norwich (HotuS 
Nonnannits, i. 61 ; JRotuM da Xt4erote,V88V 
Boinginthat year joint castellan with Short 
Fitzwalter of the strong castle of Vandrenil 
when the army of Philip of France cime 
against it, he surrendered the place before is 
assault was made, on tho ground of John’i 
inaction ; he was imprisoned by the French 
king at Oompihgno until he and Robert were 
redeomod by o payment of 6,0001. [seeundK 
FuawAiTDB, RonnBi']. 

Some timo between 1168 and 1178 Sser 
seems to have married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert HI, earl of Loicostor [see under Bsir- 
MONT, RonnKT DP, at. 1 190]. In 1204 his 
tunes wero suddenly changed by the death 
without issue of his wife’s brother, EobertlY, 
earl of Leicester, called FitzPomel ; Leices- 
ter’s joint lioirossee were his two sisters, the 
elder, Amicia, wifo of Simon de Montfottm 

£ oe under Montkobi, Simon or, Em or 
nionsTBB.], and tho y o unger, Margorst, Seer's 
wife. An equal division of the earl's lands 
was accordingly made between Saor and his 
wife’s nephew, Simon do MontfortlV, whose 
father was tlmn dead. This arrangementwas 
sanctioned by tho king and his bscone in 
1207, and Saor was created carl of Win- 
chester, or of the county of Southampton 
(WaIiTub on OovHNTBr, h. 197 j Doim. W 
dial Baronage, iii. 093 ; Cluae Bolls, i. 24, ^). 
From 1205 ho seems to have held the offlea 
of the king’s steward, or steward of England, 
in virtue of having tho custody of the samom 
of Leicester: but by the award of 1207 this 
oillce passed to tho new carl of Leiosstei, 
Simon de Moutfort (Ilist, MSS. Oomm. 8th 
Rep. p. 421 6; DrresAin, Baronage, i, 687). 
In 1209 Saor was engaged in a quarrel wili 
tho priory of St. Andrews, Scotland, about 
the i^ht of patronage of the church of Len- 
chors ) ho gained hfs caso before the kingl's 
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court. But the prior complained to Inno- 
cent III, who issued a bull appointing com- 
missioners to investigate the matter {Regit- 
trum Prioratus S. Andrea, p. 362). Suer ac- 
companied King John to Ireland in the 
gammer of 1210 {Sistoria Ar^lorwn, ii. 248), 
was much with him, and joined the king at 
■g\B.xlIlotuHdelAberate, ij-c. pp. 162,162, 183; 
cf. p. 240). From 1211 to 1214 he acted as 
a justiciar, sitting at the exchequer in 1212 
(Foss, Jukgee, ii. Ill), when he was also 
sent as amWssador to the emperor, Otto IV 
(Fffirfera, i. 104 ; cf. p. 108). 

But Quincy was soon alienated from the 
king, who held him, in common with Robert 
Fitzwalter and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in special detestation (t£. p. 566). In 
May 1213 he was a witness of John's sur- 
render of his crown to the pope (ffi. p. 112), 
and became one of the sureties for the re- 
payment of the sums that the Mng had seized 
mm the revenues of the church (Mair, 
Pabib, ii. 674). In January 1216 he wit- 
nessed the reissue of John’s charter of free- 
dom to the church, and on 4 March, in com- 
mon with the king and many others, took 
the cross (GrnBVAsn o? Cabxbbbitbt,!!. 109). 
He attended the meeting' of the barons at 
Stamford, entered into their confederation to 
enforce reforms, and was one of the twenty- 
five borons chosen to compel the observance 
of the great charter. When the barons saw 
that John was raising forces against them, 
each of the twenty-five took a special part 
of the kingdom to secure against him, and 
the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
were allotted to the Earl of Winohester. 
They also considered the election of another 
king. In October John declared the earl’s 
estates forfeited, and granted them to his 
servants (O/osa Rolls, i. 230). As one of 
the chiefs of the baronial party the earl, 
with others, was sent to FhUip of France to 
offer the crown to Philip's son Louis and 
hasten his coming. With his fellow ambassa- 
dors he took a solemn oath that they would 
never hold their lands of John (Waxxbb 
OB Oovuntet, ii. 226-7). On 18 Dee. he 
was excommunicated by the pope. He and 
hiB companions returned to England on 
9 Jan. 1216, bringing with them forty-two 
ships laden with French knights and their 
foUowers (Ramh ob OoaeBSHAii., p. 178). 
At the accession of Henry JH Saer adhered 
to Louis, and on 21 Dec. persuaded him to 
spare St, Albans Abbey, 'vraich Louis threa- 
tened to burn (Geata Abbatum 8, Albani, i. 
269). In the ^ring of 1217 the garrison of 
MountaorreU Castle, Leicestershire, which 
was in his keying, and was besieged by the 
royal army, sent to him for help. He 
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hastened to Louis, then in London, and on 
30 April Louis sent an army led by the Count 
of Parche, Saor, and Robert Fitzwalter to the 
relief of the place [see under Fiizwabteb, 
RoBXiBT|. Having joined Fitzwalter in re- 
connoitring at Lincoln, be advised that their 
army should advance to the attack. In the 
battle that ensued on 20 May he was taken 
prisoner(Eoa.WBin). iv. 20, 23) ; he regained 
nis liberty after peace was made in September. 

The war being over, Saer determined to 
fulfil his crusader’s vow. In April 1218 he 
caused the consecration of the abbey church 
of Gorendon, Leicestershire, of whicm he was 
patron in right of his wife, and in 1219 sailed 
with Robert Fitzwalter and others for the 
Holy Land, arriving at Damietta during its 
siege by the orusadera. Shortly after his 
arrival he fell sick, and commanded that after 
his death his heart and vitals should he burnt, 
and the ashes carried to England and buried 
at Garendon, which was done. He died on 
3 Nov., and was buried at Acre (Annab of 
Waverlet/, on. 1219). He is described as an 
accomplished and strenuous warrior (Hie- 
toria Anglorum, ii, 243). A drawing of his 
arms is given in the works of Matthew Paris 
(vi. Additamenta, 477; compare the engraving 
tromhiB8ealinDoxxn,0^'nfRaronnye), He 
gave many gifts to Garendon Abbey, and was a 
benefactor to the canons of Leicester. He died 
heavily in debt to the king (RotuH Mniim, 
i. 50). His wife Margaret died in 1236. 

He bad four sons : Robert, Roger (see 
below), Reginald, and a second Robert. Saer 
also left a daughter Hawyse, who married 
Hugh de Yere, earl of Oiaord, about 1223, 
and possibly a daughter named Arabella, 
marned to Sir Richard Harcourt (Niohoxb, 
Leiceeterahire, iii. 66). 

Robert, the eldest som may perhaps have 
been the crusader of 1191 ( Oeata Mearid II, 
&c. ii. 186, 187), who is found in attendance 
on King Richard in 1194 (Addit.M8.S\SZ9, 
f. 122), though this Robert is generally said 
to have been Saer's elder brother (Dugbabb, 
Baronage, i. 686). He is said to have sur- 
vived his father, and to have been supplanted 
by hie younger brother Roger (DuaBALB, Ba- 
ronage, U.B. ; Niohobs, Leiaesterahire, iii. 66). 
It is, however, certain that he died in 1217 
{Annala of Waverleg, sub an, ; Gib. Oaubb. ; 
Speouhm JBaoleaia ^ Opera, iv. 174r-6). 
On his death Henry HI ordered that a dail^ 
p^ment of Sd. should he made to the hospi- 
talers in England for the souls of King Jolm, 
his predecessors, and Robert de Quincy until 
such payment ^ouldhe exchanged for land of 
an emnd value ( Chae Solla, i. 842). Robert’s 
wife xEawyae (1180 P-1243), fourth daughter 
of Hugh, earl of Chester, and slater and 
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oohoiress of E.iuiuir do Blundovillo, earl of was one of the nobles who m thaTTMTi! 
Chestor, had received from her brother the tainod leave from lloury to return to 
earldom of Lincoln, so far as he could give it lan^ and received permission from tlm 
to her (^Addit. MS. 31939, f. 103), whence of France to pass through his domin 
probably it is that Giraldus (u. s.)) in hif JMatt. Fabib, iv. 228). In 1240 he am”* 
account of Robert’s death, calls him 'comes.’ joined in a letter sent to the pope with* 
IIo left an only daughtor, Margaret, who ference to the grievances of Bnglmd asrai'*^ 
married John de Lacy, baron of Pontofvaol. the Roman see (I'A. p. 633), On the dSI**! 
Sho did not succeod to the earldom of Win- his sister-in-law, the Countess of Albemiiil!' 
Chester, but was allowed by the Icing to carry without issue in 1246, a further part of 
to her husband tho earldom of Liucolu [see Galloway fell to him in right of his -wife U 
Laot, John bb, first Eael ob Lincoi®]. p. 663). lie ruled the oliiofs with exceam 
After her husband’s death she married strictness ; they rose against him suddenlv 
Walter Marshal, fifth earl of Pembroke [see and in 1247 besieged him in one of his cnstlea 
under Mabshab, Wimiam, first Eakb op in thoir country. Preferring to risk death 
PnMBBOicn ABTD STBiatriii]. by tho sword to the oorlainty of death b? 

Thafourthson, alsoRohert.marriedHelen, famine, ho armed himself fully, mounted ha 

daughter of Llywalyn ab lovwerth [q.v.], chargor, caused tho gates of the castle to be 

prince of Wales, and widow of .lohn, called thrown open, and attended byafewfoUoTeis 
lo Soot, earl of Ohestar (Annals of Dunstable^ out his way through the hesiogers, and rode 
an. 1237). He took the cross in 1260, and for his life until ho reached the Scotthb 
died in 1267 (Matt. PABrs,v. 09, 080), leaving king’s court. Alexandor took up his cause 
three daught era (see Calmdanum Qeneahgt- puuiehod the rebols, and re-established him 
eusn, i. 112 ; Addit. MS. 31930, f. 122). in his domains (ib. p. 663). 

Roana nn Quiwav, second Eabb ot? Wik- EarlRogar aUendod the parliament heldnt 

OBBBTiiB (1196 P-1266), the second son of Loudon on 9 Fob. 1218, at whioh Henry HI 
Saer de Quinoy, was, with his father, ex- was reproved for his misgovernment, andaiso 
oommuuioated by Innocent HI in 1216 (Roo. the parliament of 1264, at svhich the prelates 
WsBrn. Hi. 366). lie probably joined his and magnates exprossetl their distrust of the 
father in his crusade (Annales Monaatiei, v. king. In July 1207 the king appointed bima 
Index, p. 880), and his oldest brother Robert joint commiasionor for composingthe disputes 
being dead, ho did homi^e, and received botsveon tho young king of Soolknd, Ale\- 
livory of his father’s lands in February 1221 ; under III [q. v.], and certain of his nobles 
the time that had elapsed since his father’s (Faidera, i. 862), or, in other words, between 
death suggests his absonoo from England Alan Durward [q. v.j, the head of the party 
{Close Jdolls, i. 448-9). lie did not, however, tliat upheld the En^ish influence, and to 
succeed to tho earldom until his mother’s Oomyns [see under Oomtw. Walibu, Em 
death (19 Feb. 1236). Moanwliile, in 1222,ho op MnirrniTn]. In tlio parliament of Oxford 
served in the king’s army in Poitou. Having of 1268 ho was one of tlio twelve dwted bj 
married Helen, eldest danghtor and coheiress the ' community ’ to attend the three annuu 
of Alan, lord of Galloway, who died in 1234, parliomonls and oxorciso the rights of pa> 
he divided Alan’s lauds with tlie husbands liamont. He was fnilhor dectod one of to 
of his wife’s sisters, John do Raliol [boo under twenty-four cninmissionors to treat of aid 
Raliol, .Toiist bb, 1249-13161 ond William, lo tho king {AnnaU of Burton, i. 449-60), 
afterwards earl of Albomarle (d, 1260). The ond was one of the witnesses lo the kin« 
rights of Alan’s daughters were disputed by confirmation of tbo oota of the council 
Thomas, Alan’s natural son, and the Gull- p, 466). Wlien Richard of Ooriiwall was le- 
wogians, preferring one lord lo three^ ro- turning from Germany early in 1269, Earl 
quested their king, Alexander IT [q.v.], either Rogw, in company with W^alter, hiabop of 
to take tho inherilanoo himself" or grant it Worcester, and others, on behalf of the barona 
toThomos. On his refusal they Tohollad, and mot him at St. Omer, and forbade burn to 
were defeated by Alexander, who established cross ovor to England until he had sworn to 
the three lords in thoir portions of Alan’s observe tho provisions of Oxford. Aflat 
domains, Roger being conslablo of Scotland eleven days of dispute they obtained a sato 
in right of his wife {Ghroniele qf Mailros, feolory guarani 06 (WYBns,iv. 121-2). Hc^er 
p. 42 ; Matt. Pabis, iii. 366: Sebbb, Celtic died on 26 April 1264. He had three wives! 
Scotland, i. 487). In 1239 he joined other (1) Helen (eee above) | (2) Maud, daughter 
nobles in writing a letter of remonetranco of ilumphrey de Bohun Y, second earl of 
to Gregory IX, complainii^ of bis infringe- Hereford [q. v.], and widow ojf AnaehnMoi- 
monts of the right s of EngUsh patrons. ITe shal, earl of Pembroke [seo under Mabshai, 
served with the King inQuionne inl242,aud WlLLmr,flretEAEjiop PiiiiBBOBBAOTSiKt- 
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emt]; (3) Eleanor, seventh daughter by 
his mat wife of William Ferrers (d, 1264), 
earl of Derby, whose second wife was one of 
Eoger’s daughters, and widow of William, 
lurl Yaux (_d. 1263 P). Eoger’s third wife 
survived him, marrying for her third husband 
EogerdeIieyboume[q. V.] Boger died with- 
out male issue, leaving Aree daughters by 
Ms first wife : 0 Helen or Ela, who mar- 
ried Alan, lord Zouche, of Ashby (d. 1269) ; 
f2) Elizabeth or Isabella, pEghted on 8 Feb. 
I2M to Hugh de NeviUe (4. 1269) (Addit. 
MS. 31939, f. 122), but married to Alexander 
Comyu, second earl of Buchan [q. vj ; and 
(3) Margaret, married to William Ferrers, 
earl of Derby. 

[Oesta Hen. II (Benedict. Abb.), i. 40, ii. 1B5- 
187; Boger of Horeden, iv. 142; Walter of 
Coventry, ii. 197, Dervasa of Cant. ii. 109; 
Balpb of Oi^geshnll, p. 178 , Matt. Paris's Hist. 
Angl. ii. 248, and Cbron. Moj. ii. iii. iv. v, 
pjssim, vi. 477 ; Gesta Abb, S. Albani, i. 269 ; 
Annsles Monaat. Ann. Burt, i. 283, 449-50, 465, 
Miu. Wav. ii. 287, 202, Ann. Dunst. iii. 66, 60, 
143; Wykea, iv. 121-3 (allRollb Ser,); B^gei 
d Wendover, iii. 366, iv. 20, 23 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; BegUt. Pi. S. Andrese, pp, 226, 256, 287, 
390, 386, 863 ; Cbron. de Hailros, p. 42 (both 
Bannatyne Club) ; Eyton's Itin. of Hen. II, 
p. 174; Addit. MS. (Eyton's) 31989, fC 103; 
Stapleton’s Hoiman Excheq. Bolls, i. Introd. 
eriv. oxxxv, (Soo. of Antiq.) ; Eyiner'a Foederii, 
i, 30, 113, 362 ; Bot. Hormau. p. 01, ed. Hardy, 
Bat. de Liberate ac ds Misis, See. pp. 88, 162, 
162, 183, 240, ed. Hardy; Bot. Idtt. Claus, i. 
24, 29, 230, 342, 448-0, ed. Hardy, Bot. ds Obi. 
eb Fin. p. 60, ed. Hardy; Caleud. G eueol. i. 111- 
112, 160, ed. Bobene (Ml Record pubL); Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 8tb Rep. p. 421 b, OthRep. p. 363 a ; 
Ancient Chartere, ed. Round, p. 112 (Pipe RoU 
Soc.) ; R6leB Gascona, ed. F, Michel, passim ; Ge- 
nealogist, new aer. iv. 179 ; Oolieet, Topogr. and 
Gene.iLl.vii. 180; Dugdsle'8Monast.vi.l47-8,and 
Baronage, i. 686-8 , Doyle's Official Baronage, ii. 
693-6 ; Foss's Judges, ii. 110-12 ; Nichols's Lei- 
cestershire, iii. 66.J W. H. 

QUrciTTOH, JAMES WAiLAOE (1834- 
1891), chief commissionerof Assam, thesonof 
a wine merchant in Enniskillen, was educated 
at Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and graduated 
B. A, in 1863. Having been appointed to the 
Ben^ civil service in 1856, he served in the 
Norfli-West Provinces and Oudh until 1876, 
when he officiated for two years as judicial 
commissioner in Burma. Beturuing to the 
North-West Provinces in 1877, he was a^ 
pointed magietrate and colleotor of the Al- 
lahabad district in April 1877, and officiating 
civil and sessions judge in April 1878. He 
was on special duty in July 1878 at Naini 
Til as a member of the North-West Provinces 
famine commission. He afterwards served 


as commissioner in the Jhansi and Lucknow 
divisions, and in February 1883 was ap- 
pointed an additional member of the governor- 
general’s council, an office which he Wd in 
1884, and again in 1886 and 1889. In the 
earlier of those yeare he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Lord Bipon’s policy, which the ma- 
jority of Anglo-lndiana strongly disapproved. 
In 1884 he was appointed commissioner of 
the Agra division, and became a member of 
the hoard of revenue in 1885. He served as 
a member of the public service commission 
in 1886. He was gazetted C.S.I. in 1887, 
and was appointed chief commissiouer of 
Assam on 32 Oct. 1889. 

In March 1891, owing to a rebellion having 
broken out in the small native state of Mani- 
pur, led by two of the younger brothers of 
the rfija, who abdicated and took refuge at 
Oaloutta, Quinton was sent to Manipur with 
an escort of five hundred Ohurkhas, and with 
instructions to recognise as the ruler of the 
state the second brother, who was actingas re- 
gent, and to arrest one of the younger brothers, 
who, as sinapati, or commander of the forces, 
had been the prime mover in the deposition 
of the late rjja. Quinton reached Manipur 
on S3 March, and at once summoned a durbar, 
at which he intended to arrest the sinapati, 
The latter, however, did not attend, and upon 
an attempt being made on the following day 
to arrest him in the fort, resistance was made 
by the Manipur troops, and was fbUowed by 
an attack upon the British residency and 
camp, attended by considerable slaughter. 
Quinton thereupon offered to treat with the 
rebels, and was mduced to r^air to the fort, 
accompanied by Frank St. Cflair Grimwood, 
the political agent, by Colonel Skene, the 
officer commanmng the Ghurkhes, and by ^o 
other officers, all without arms. Immediately 
on their arrival they were token prisoners and 
murdered, Quinton's hand was cut off, his 
body hacked to pieces, and his dismembered 
limbs thrown outside the city walls to be 
devoured by pariah doge, Manipur wossuh- 
sequently retaken by a Britiah force; the 
sinapati was hanged, and the regent deposed. 
A young hoy belonging to the family was le- 
cognisod as raia, and dm'ing his minority the 
government of the state was entmsted to a 
British officer as poUtical resident. Pensions 
of 3001. and 1001. a year respectively were 
granted to Quinton’s widow and mother. 

[Infoimationldndly given bySir Alexander Ar- 
butbnot,E.O.S.I.; FaTliamentacy papera relating 
to Manipur, 1891; IhdiaOffioe List, 1891 ; Times, 
31 March, April (passim), and 24 June 1891; 
Graphic, 18 Aprill891,p.428,'mtb portrait; Mrs, 
Grimwooil’s My Three Years in Manipur, 1891.] 

G.O B. 
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QUIVIL or QUIVEL, PBTEE, dd (d. 
1291), bish(» or Exeter, a native of Exeter, 
was son of Peter and Helewisia Quivel. 
The surname sometimes appears erroneously 
’WyviUe or Quiral, but Peter vras usually 
styled Peter of Exoter. Before 1268 lie was 
instituted vicar of Mullion, Cornwall, but 
resigned before 7 Jul^ 1262, when be was 
succeeded by John Quivel, priest, amiirontly 
a Idnsman (llnruBSTON-BiAnnoLSH, j^'soqpa/ 
BegUtera BronesoomAe, Quivil, ^e. p, 176, of. 
p, xix). His description as ' master ’ suggests 
on academical degree. In 1263 bo becamo 
archdeacon of St. Eavid’s. On 0 Dec. 1276 be 
was collated by Bishop Bronescombe to a pre- 
bend at Exeter. On 22 June 1280 Bmop 
Bronescombe died. On 7 Aug. Edward I gave 
the chapter license to elect his successor. The 
canons chose ‘ Master Peter of Exeter ’ (i6. p. 
xix j Ami. Oaney, p. 284; Ami. Waverlej/, p. 
394). On 7 Oct. the royal assent was given. 
On 10 Kov. Eichard Qravesend, bishop of 
London, consecrated Peter in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral by mandate of the arclibisliop. 

Quivil, who took no part in politico work, 
seldom left his diocese. In the spring of 1282 
the diocese was visited by Archbishop Padt- 
ham. In 1286 Edward 1 spent Christmas at 
Exeter (OxEmnos, p. 266), and commemo- 
rated the occasion by grants and licences to 
tho bishop and chapter (Cal, Batmt Holla, 
1281-92, pp. 216, 217). It is said that the 
king took up his residence at the bishop’s 
palace (Oliveb, Hiat. of Exeter, p. 08). In 
April 1287 Peter held a diocesan sj^nod 
which drew up a long and important series of 
canons, m ost ly declaratory of the ordinary law 
of the church (WiLKTirB, Ckmoilia, ii. 129-08). 

Quivil was a liberal benefactor to the 
cathedral and to its dergy (of. Olivee, ilfon- 
aatieon Eioo, Eaxm, pp. 48, 230). lie en- 
forced residence and removed abuses, though 
in these respects ho could not escape the 
criticisms of Archbishop Peckham. Ills chief 
work was in connection with tho cathedral 
fabric. Bishop Bronescombe had begun tho 
transformation of the Normun cathodral. 
Quivil first completed a part of the work, 
and seems to have procured plans for the 
whole building; so that, though most of tho 
present structure was orociod by his sno- 
oessors, his energy and care gave the church 
its unity in designs and details. It is with 
good reason that he was called the founder 
of the new work (‘ fuiidator novi opm-is,’ 
PbeeiiTAE, Arohiteotural ESatot'g, p. 12, from 
the Eabrio Boll of 1308). Quivil’s most me- 
morablo work was the reconstruction of the 
two transept towers of Bishop Warelwast’s 
Norman church. Tie took down part of tho 
inner side, enriched and enlarged the groat 


Gothic arches that opened outintofliB 

adorned the severe ronmnesque 
fluted columns and shafts 
and pierced through the masomy 
and south transept windows, whose beaS 
‘ wheel tracerv ’ su^e'cstn,? * 1,0 + “uiaful 


wheel tracery ’ suggested the type » 

‘decorated’flndowsofXtZ 


of the -aecorntea- windows of otEeimnr, 
the church. He added to the transeptw'^ 
the two eastern chapels of St. John tLSi 
and St.Paul. He completed the hS,£ 


built the eastern bay of the nave. Quivil’, .Z 
extended to the precinct of the oothedial 
defenceless condition of which led to '& 
orders at Exeter as elsewhere ; and on 1 1 ™" 
1286 he obtained firom the king t 
enclose the clitu’chyard and precinct with , 

stone wall, with sulfioient gatee 

to he closed at night and 0 
{Cal. Patent Holla, 1281-Q 
obtained in 1290 licence to oreneUats his 
houee at Exeter and strengthen it with a wdl 

(li.p.SOS). As tho palace aifloined the oaths- 

dral precinct, tho eft'eot of these measims 
was to mako tho whole close defenubls. 

Quivil died on 1 Uot. 1201 (finroBsioj- 
RAEDonrii, pp. xxi-ii), and was buried in 
his new lady-ohapel before the altar, whw 
a marble slab covered tho grave. This siih 
was in 1820 restored to its original pkee 
and the Imlf-oiraoed oross and innenption 
recut. This runs : * Petra tegit Petnmi 
nichil ofiioiat sibi tetrum.' 

Quivil’s registor— the second to nutyi™ 
of the Exeter episcopal registers— in eztantin 
o small vellum book of twenty-four folios, 
Both ends are imperfect, and parts ata U 
damaged. _ ProbondaryHmgeston-]EUndi)i;!h 
published in 1889 an alphabetical digest of 
the_ whole, and printed in full those psits 
wliich, owing to the defaced state of the 
manuscrix>t, are rapidly becoming illegibla 

(Tho Bogistora of Bronescombe end fstet 
Quivil, &c., by P. 0. llingoston-Itandolph, pp, 
300-06, iiiciiKlmg, besides the digest of thoie- 
gislor, an itinerary of the bishop aud o valushle 
suromavy (pp. xix-xxiii) of his aots; F. iW 
man’s Architoptural History of Enetor Oathe- 
dml, XX, ll-H, gives details of his buildbm 
operations; Oliver's Lives of the Bishops a 
Exoter oontaius a modern biography; OUvefs 
MonasticonBioo. Exonieiisie, pp. 48,380 ; Oliviu's 
Hist, of tho Oity of Exeter (1861), pp, Bl-Tl; 
Ann. of 'Waverloy and Osnoy, Oxenodes and 
Porkbam's Lettors, the lost four in Bolls Sei.; 
Wilkins's Ooneilia, ii. 88, 129-68 ; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra ; Oalondar of Patent BbUs, 1381- 
1202 ; E, A, Eropmun's Hist of Exeter, pp. 8M, 
184 (Ilistorio Towns); Lo Neve’s Pasti fid. 
Angl. i. 808, 370, ed. Hardy ; Godwin, Do Fra- 
snlibus, pp. 406-7 (1743 ) ; Stubbs’s Eogistrum 
Sacrum Anglicanuin, p. 47.] T. E. I. 
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BABAN, EDWARD (a. 1068), printer 
in Aberdeen, was an Eiiglibliman by birtli, 
and was said to have been a native of 
Worcestershire. For this statement there 
is no direct evidence, though in ‘Rabans 
Resolution against Diunkennesse,’ printed 
in 1623, he speaks of his ‘ father’s brother, 
Peter I^ban, a parson at Heltonmowbre in 
Wooster-shyre.’ In 1600 Raban set off, 
along with a number of ‘honkroutmei'chands 
and run-away prentizes,’ to servo with the 
army in the Netherlands, He served in the 
wars for some ten years, and after that time 
seems to have travelled over a considerable 
portion of the continent. In 1620 he started 
as a printer in Edinburgh, at the sign of the 
A.B. C., in a house at the CowgateForb, but 
iieprintedonlyonebookgsofar os has yet been 
discovered, in that town. Inthe same year he 
appears at St. Andrews, where he opened a 
shop with his old sign of the A. B. C. After 
remaining two years he travelled further 
north, and in 1622 settled in Aberdeen. Here 
he met with considerable encouragementfrom 
the authorities of the town and the univer- 
sity, and also ftom Bishop Forbes who re- 
mained through lifo his firmfriend. Thehouse 
be occupied was on the north side of Castle 
Street, with the sign of ‘The Townes Armes.’ 
From 1623 to 1646 he printed continuously, 
issuing, besides a number of academic pro- 
ductions, someextremelyinterestingScottish 
hooks. In 1049 his lost hook appeared, and 
in the following year his successor, lamea 
Brown, was appointed. Former writere, as a 
rule, have given 1649 as the date of his death, 
but this matter has been definitely settled 
by the discovery of the entry of his hurial, 
' 1668, Deo. 0, Edward Rabein, at Wast dyk.* 
Raban was twice married: first, to Janet 
Johnston, who died in 1627 ; and, secondly, 
to Janet Ailhons. 

[Edmond’s Aberdeen Printers, 1886 ; Last 
Rotes on the Aberdeen Printers, 1888; Notes 
and Queries, Sod ser. xii. SI, 74, 3rd ser. i. 198, 
6th ser. 1 . 10, 197, 7th ser. iii. 476.] E. G-. B, 

BABY, Bahow. [Sea WEimvoBTH, 
Teouas, third Baeoe, afterwards Eaei, oe 
Straepoicd, 1672-1739.] 

RACK, ED JIUND (1786 P-1787), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom at Attleborough, N orfolk, 
about 1736, was son of Edmund and Elizabeth 
Back. His father was a labouring weaver, 
and both his parents were guaker8,the mother 
beingaprsachermthat sect. Hewos brought 

TOL. XVI. 


up as a quaker, and apprenticed to a general 
shopkeeper at Wymon^am. At the end of 
his term he removed to Bardfleld in Essex, 
where he became shopman to a Miss Agnes 
Smith, whom hesnhsequently married. About 
1776 he settled at Bath, and, having cultivated 
a taste for literature, was patronised by Lady 
Miller of Batheaston, Mrs. Macaulay, and 
Dr. Wilson. When dwelling in his native 
county he had paid great attention to its 
system of farming, and, with a view to the 
improvement of Biat in use throughout the 
western counties of England, he drew np, in 
the autumn of 1777, a plan for the formation 
of a society for the encouragement of agri- 
culture in the four counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Gloucester. He was 
appointed its first secretary, and a room was 
appropriated for its members in his house at 
No. 6 St. James’s Parade. About 1792 it 
took the name of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, and it still 
flourishes. 

In 1779 Back aided in establishing the 
Bath Philosophical Society, and became its 
first secretary. Ill-health had long troubled 
him, and although he gave, in 1777, the no- 
torious James Graham (1746-1794) [q. v.] 
a certificate that he had been cured from ‘ a 
had cough and asthmatic complaint,' his state 
soon became worse. His physical condition 
was not improved by the loss of his savings 
about 1780. He died at Bath on 23 Feb. 
1787. An elegy to hie memory by Polwhele, 
who had made his acquaintance in that city 
in 1777, appeared in the 'Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for 1787 (pt. il. p. 717), and woe re- 
printed in ‘Poems by Gentlemen of Devon 
and Oomwall' (i. 162-4). 

Back was the author of: 1. ‘Befiections 
on the ^irit and Essence of Chiiatianity,’ 
signed ‘ Eusebius,’ 1771. 2. ‘ England's true 
Interest in the choice of a new Parliament 
briefly considered. By a Friend to true 
liberty,’ 1774. 3. ‘ Poems on Several Sub- 
ject’ 1776. 4. ‘ Mentor’s Letters addressed 
to Youth,’ 1777, hut written five years pre- 
viously for a few of his young friends ; 2nd 
e^t. 1777 ; 3rd edit., revised and corrected, 
1778 (three thousand copies were sold of 
these editions); 4th edit., revised and en- 
larged, 1786. 6. ‘Essays, Letters, and 

Poems,’ 1781. Some of the pieces had ap- 
peared in his previous volume of poenis, and 
several of the essays were reprinted from 
magazines, of the poems, ‘ The Castle 

00 
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of Tintadgel ’ (pp. 830-7) and 'The Isle of 
Poplars,’ were writt en by Polwhele. 6. ‘ A 
Itespectfiil Tribute to Thom as Oiirtis, who 
died at Bath 4 April 1784.’ Thirty-six copies 
were struck off for mombers ol the Bath 
Philosophical Society. It was also inserted 
in the ' Transactions ’ of the Agricultural 
Society, vol. iii. pp. xvii-xxiv. 

Tlirec octavo volumes of papers eonlri- 
buted to tho Agricultural Society were pub- 
lished under lus editorship, and he wrote a 
few of the articles, His papers ‘On tho 
Origin and Progress of Agriculture’ and 
‘The Natural History of the Oock-chafer’ 
were reprinted in the ‘ Georgioal Essays ’ of 
Alexander Hunter [q. v.l, and that on the 
cockchafer also appeared in tho ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1784-6, pn. 38-9. Tho second 
edition of ‘ Gaspipina’s Letters,’ by the Rev. 
Jacob Diichfi, was edited by him in 1777, 
and he appundod to it a brief account of 
William Penn. From 1783 to 1780 Rack 
woe actively engaged in making a topogra- 
phical survey of Somerset, and the labour 
was all but completed by Itiin before Ms 
death. The work was published by tho Rev. 
John Colliiison in 1791 in throe volumos. 

Hack contributed to Uia ‘ Monthly Ledger ’ 
and the 'Monthly Miscellany’ under the 
signature of Eusebius, and ho also wrote for 
the ‘Parmer's Magazine’ and tho ‘Bath 
Ohroniclo.’ Philip 'I'hicknessc accused him 
of being tho author of ‘ A Letter addressed 
to Philip Thiokskull, esq.,’ and retorted in 
‘ALetterfroni Philip Thiokskull, Esq., to Ed- 
mund Rack,’ 1780 (of. Edmund — an Eologuf, 
1780). lie wrote the second of the printed 
odea prosonted to Mrs. Macaulay on her birth- 
day m 1777, and in tho fourth voluino of 
‘Poetical Amusements,’ at Lady Miller’s villa, 
there appeared tbreo poems from his pun. 

[Oolliuson’s Somerset, sub 'Bath,* 1. 77-82 (by 
Polwhele) ; Polwliolo’s Traditions and Ilocolluc- 
tions, i. 42-3, 112-30 (with numerous letters by 
him), 164-fi, lUO ; Thicknesse’s Vnlotudinarian 
Bath Quido, p. 7 ; Warner’s Bath, pp. 312-14 ; 
Smith’s Friends’ Books, ii. 408-70 ; Gent. Mag. 
1787, pt. i. p. 270.] W. P. 0. 

EAOKETT, THOMAS (1767-1841), 
antiquary, born in 1767, was son of Thomas 
Eaokett of Wandsworth, Surrey. At the 
age of fourteen he recited to (Garrick the 
latter’s ode for the Shakespearean hibilee 
so admirably that Garrick prusculed him 
‘ with a gilt copy of it.’ Next year (1771) 
Garriok gave him a folio copy of Shjikespoaro 
with a laudatory inscription, Forrest and 
Paul Snndhy taught Rackett drawing. John | 
Hunter. directed Ms attention as a hoy to 
tho study of natural history, and gave him, 
what Rackett much valued, a piece of 


caoutchouc, then little known 
He matriculated from Univerbitv Sli. 
Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1773, and 
B.A. in 1777 and M.A. in 1780. AtT 

same time he became rector of Snetist,.!! 
with Gharlton-Marslmll, Dorset, andheldt? 
living for more than sixty years. 

Rackett, although he devoted , 
Ms parish, was interested in every branch irf 
Boienoe, and was a good musician. But hi 
leisure was mainly occupied in antiquniia^ 
researches, and he spent much time inscia 
tiflo study in London. He came to know 
Gough, King. Sir R 0. Iloarc, and Cauoj 
Bowles. He helped llutohms m the second 
edition of his 'History of Dorset,’ and rambled 
on Ms pony over the whole of that countr 
exploring its antiquities. Late in life he eol- 
looted and took casts of ancient seals and coins, 
In 1794 and 1790 he accompanied Hatchett 
and Dr. Maton in a lour through the wes- 
tern counties and collected minerals. When 

an octogenarian he enthusiastically studied 
eonchology, and, in conjunction with Tiberius 
Oavallo fq. v.] (to whom he offered a home 
at Snotisbury), pursued astronomy. Hewas 
a fellow of the Royal Sooioty,Qf the ^ktj 
of Antiquarioa, and of ths Linnean Society, 
lie died at Spetisbury on 29 Nov. 18u, 
Rackett maitied, in 1781, Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of James Tattersall, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Oovont Garden, and of Btroatliam. All hu 
children predeconsod him except Dorothea, 
wife of S. Solly of Iloathsido, near Poole, 
Dorsot, 

Rackett wrote: L ‘A Description oi 
Oltorden Place and Olmrch and of the 
Archiepiscopiil Palace at Oharing in the 
countv of Rout ; accompanied by Genealo- 
gical Memoirs of the Family of Wheler and 
Anecdotes of some of the early Experiments 
in Electricity,’ London, 1833. Rackett drew 
tho frontispicco of Otterdon Place and also 
the view of tho palace. This book, written 
to please Mrs. Wholor, his nicce, first ap- 
peared as an essay in the ‘Genfleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1832. 2. 'An Ilistoricsl Account 
of Tostaccological Writers,’ in conjunction 
with W. Q. Maton, M.D,(puhlishpdin‘Trans- 
actions of the Linnoan Society’); a bound 
copy, now in the British Museum, was pre- 
soutod in 1804 to Sir .1. Banlis ‘with the 
respectful complimeuts of tho authors.’ 

[Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. v. 8flS, vi. 287-41; 
Gent, Mng. 1841, ii. 428,] M, G. W, 

RAHOLIFFE. [See also Rapoliesh 
and RATOLm'D.] 

RAHOLIFFE, ALEXANDER (/, 1680), 
voi’se-writer, thu son and heir of Alexander 
Iladcliile of llampstoad, Middlesex, was ad- 
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Blitted at Gray's Inn on 12 Nov. 1669 (Fos- 
IBB, Gray's Inn Admission Iteyister). He 
ivas not colled to the bar, but seems to 
have deserted the legal profession for the 
army, in wbicb be bad attained the rank of 
captain in 1696. He •was a disciple of the 
Earl of Ilocbester in verse, and rivalled bis 
master in ribaldry. He published : 1, ‘ Ovid 
Travestie, a mock Poem on five Epistles of 
O^id,’ 16mo, 1673 {Gai^ord Libraiy Sale 
Catalogue'). This, the first edition, 'was ig- 
nored fvben the book was reprinted, 4to, 
1680, 1681, 1696 (■with additions'), and 1703. 
3, 'Bacchanalia Gceleatia: a Poem, in praise 
of Punch, compos’d by the Gods and God- 
desses in CabaV London, 1680, fol. broadside. 
Pieprinted in the ‘Ramble,’ &o. 3. ‘The 

Ramble : an anti-beroiek Poem. Together 
with some Terrestrial Hymns and Carnal 
Ejaculations,’ London, 1682, 8vo. Part of 
‘The Ramble’ had previously appeared in 
the edition of Rochester's Poems which bears 
the imprint Antwerp, 1680. Nos. 1 (8rd 
edit.) and 3 were reissued with a general 
title, ‘The "Works of Oapt. Alexander Rad- 
cliffe,’ in 1606, 2 pts. (London, 8vo). 

[Hunter’s Chorus "Vatum, Addit, MS. 24490, 
fill. 247 • Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 
i, 141, iii. 183.] G. T. D. 

BADOLIFPE, ANN m^dr-ldOS), no- 
velist, the only daughter of 'William and Ann 
"Ward, was born in Loudon on 9 July 1764. 
Her father was in trade, but she was con- 
nected on his side with the family of William 
Cbeselden [q-v.], the famous surgeon, and 
more remotely with the Dutch family of De 
Witt, Her mother, whose maiden name wne 
Oates, was niece of Dr. Samuel Jebb fq. v.], 
and first cousin of Sir Richard Jebb [q. v.J, 
physician to George III. Great part of her 
youth was passed in the society of relatives 
m easy circumstances ; she was particularly 
noticed by Bentley, the partner of Josiah 
Wedgwood [q. v.l, and she met at his house, 
among others, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montagu, 
and ‘Athenian Stuart.’ At the age of twenty- 
three she married, at Bath, "William Rad- 
cliffe, an Oxonian, and a student of law, who 
abandoned his intention of being called to 
the bar, and subsequently became proprietor 
and editor of the ‘ English Ohroniele.*^ 

Her first novel, ‘ The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne,’ a short story of little merit, ap- 
peared in 1789, and was followed in the 
ensuing year by ‘ A Sicilian Romance,’ which 
Scott considers the first modem English 
example of the poetical novel, and of iraich 
raverol Italian versions have appeared. The 
interest, however, depended entirely upon 
incident and description, to which in its suc- 


cessor, ‘ The Romance of the Forest ’ (Lon- 
don, 1791, 12mo), something like a study of 
the eft’ect of circumstance upon character was 
added. ‘'The Romance of the Forest’ reached 
a fourth edition by 1796, and was translated 
into French and ftalian, whUe a dramatised 
version, by John Boaden, entitled ‘ Fountain- 
ville Forest,’ appeared in 1794. Its success 
paved the way for ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
a Romance interspersed with some pieces of 
Poetry’ (London, 1794, 4 vols. ]2mo), for 
which the publisher offered what was then 
the unprecedented sum of 600/. Conscious 
of her strength, Mrs. Radcliffe had adopted 
a broader and more ambitious style of treat- 
ment. ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ was 
translated into French by Chastenay, and 
proved the most popular of novels. Itssuccess 
was such that she obtained 800/. for her next 
novel, ‘ The Italian, or the Confessional of 
the Black Penitents ’ (London, 1797, 3 vols, 
12mo), a romance of the inquisition, usually 
regarded as her best work. It was received 
with enthusiasm at home, Badly drama- 
tised by John Boaden as the ‘ Italian Monk,’ 
it was produced at the Haymarkot on 
16 Aug. 1797 (GENESt, vii. 328) ; it was, 
moreover, immediately tvan&lated into French 
by the Abb8 Morellet. From this time Mrs. 
RiidoUffa wrote no more, except the little- 
known novel of ‘ Gaston de Blondeyille, or 
the Court of Henry III keeping Festival in 
Ai'denne ’ (London, 182C, 4 vols. 8vo), com- 

E osed in 1802, but not published until after 
er death, whence it may perhaps be inferred 
that she considered it unworthy of her powers. 
It was, however, translated into French by 
Defauconpret, the translator of Scott,inl826, 
and it is mteresting because in it the author 
has recoursenot to the supernatural naturally 
explained, but to the actual supernatural, 
a method which Scott regretted that she had 
not foUowed, unaware that she had actuaUy 
attempted it. 

After her rotii'ement from the world of 
letters Mrs, Radcliffe lived almost unknown 
to hor liters^ contemporaries, amusing heiv 
self with the occasional composition of 
poetry, and delighting in the long carriage 
excursions she was accustomed to make 
with her husband in the summer months. 
She had already (1796) published an ao 
count of ‘ A Journey made in the Summer 
of 1794 through Holland and the "Western 
Frontier of Germany,’ which is rich in pic- 
torial description, and olsoinpoUtical and eco- 
nomical observations, probably contributed 
by her husband. She also made copious notes 
01 W English excursions, specimen s of which, 
admirable as pieces of description, were in- 
corporated in the memoir prefixed to ‘ Gaston 

0 0 2 
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deTJlondeville.’ Witlililiem alsoappoarod'St. 
Alban’s Abbey,’ a long metrical romance, the 
dale of 'Nvhicu is not given, but wUcli must 
hnvo been written after Scott and Southey 
had begun to publish. A little volume of 
poems which appeared under her name in 
1816, and was reissued in 1831 and 1810, is 
merely a collection of Ihe verses insei’ted in 
lier novels, made by an anonymous compiler, 
who seems to have thought that she was 
dead, and who took the liberty to add poems 
of his own. Her retirement from society also 
accredited a report of her insanity, which 
was distinctly assorted in a book entitled 
‘ A Tour through England,’ and was made 
the subject of ‘ An Ode to Terror,’ published 
in 1810. 'There was not the slightest foundn^ 
tion for it. Mrs. I’adoliffe appears to have 
possessod a cheerful and eguaMe temper, and 
to have manifested no peculiarity excopt the 
sensitive aversion to notice which she shared 
with many other authoresses, h'or Iho last 
twelve years of her lifo sho suilbrod from 
spasmodic asthma, and succumbed to a 
sudden attack on 7 Eob. 1823. She was in- 
terred at the ohapel-nf-ease in the Bayswalor 
lioad (the rosting-place of Laurenoo Stomo 
andof PaulSandbyJ bolongingtoSt. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Hor posthumous works ap- 
peared in 1 ^ 6 , along with a slight but interest- 
ing memoir, apparently from tho pen of her 
husband, whose testimony to hor amiablo qua- 
lil ies, personal at t rnct ions, and musical accom- 
plishments bears the impress of strict truth. 
The memoir also oontains some very dis- 
criminating criticism, which may bo read 
with pleasure, even after tho accurate but 
curdial estimate of her genius which Sir 
"Waller Soott had already given in his pre- 
face to tho edition of hor novels publiHhed 
in 1824. 

Mrs. fiudclifle’s novels may not ho much 
read, either now or in the i'utiuvo, but she 
will always retain in English literature the | 
iraporlaut position due to tho founder of a | 
school who was also its most eminent repre- 
sentative. In hor peculiar art of oxoiting 
terror and iinpat iont curiosity by the inven- 
tion of incidents apparently supernatural, 
but eventually receiving a natural explana- 
tion, sho lias been surpnissod Iw two Ameri- 
cans, Brockden Brown and I’oe, but it is 
doubtful whothormany Engliak writers have 
rivalled her, Tho construotion of hor tales 
is excoodiugly ingenious, and great art is 
ovJnced in the contrivances by which the 
action is from time to time intommtod and 
the reader’s suspense prolonged. The spell 
which she exerts, however, arises no leas 
from the manifestation of a higher artistic 
faculty, tho creation of an environment for 


her personages in which theiraSi^ni^ 
adventures appear not violeutly imptotaff 
and almost natural. No stories mb m 
completely imbued with a romontic atm!! 
sphere, or are more evidently the creotC!; 

amindmaUncliTClytiu-nedtothopicture™! 

side of things. To this day she has had Z 
superiors m tho art of poetical luidscam 
which she may almost he said to havem 
troduced into tho modern novel, and in tk 
prnotiOQ of which, as Soott remarks sb 
showed herself as competent to copy natim 
as to indulge imagination, Except, indeed 
for the ingenuity of her plots, she is rather 
to bo ranked among prose poets than amonf 
storytollevs, and is espcciallv interestiii; 
as a precursor of that general movemm 
towards tho delineation and comprelisnsios 
of oxternal naturo which was to 
the ninotoonlh century. Her weak side is 
the want of liiiinan interest, to which, how, 
ever, tho character of Schedoni, in 'He 
Italian ,’ 18 a marked exception, Ifthegeneial 
conventionality of her personages disentitk? 
hor to rank among gi’oat novelists, she can- 
not ho oxcluded from a place among great 
r oinniicers. Her loti evs and j onrnoJs abound 
with beautiful natiual descriptions in the 
stylo of hor novels. Her poems, mainlyfaim 
imporfocliou of ojqiression, are the least 
poulioal portion oi her writings. Inker 
romanoes, says Loigh Hunt, she was, in the 
words of Mathias, ‘ the mighty magician of 
Udoliiho i ’ ‘ in hor jorsos she is a tinselld 
nymph in a pantomime, calliug up conunoa- 
plaoeswithawaiid'filfan. Women, aniBooh 
1878, p. 278). 

[Memoir preflxod to Qaston do Bloodeyilb, 
1820; Scott’s Introdnetion to Mrs. Badoliffe’s 
novels in B.illontyno’s Novdlist’a Library, 1824; 
Jea0i'ehoii'BNovo]saiidNoveliBts; AlUbone’sSict, 
of English Liternturo; ChamboiB’s (^op. of 
English Litoratiu'o; Lcfdvre-Denmior in Cdli- 
britis AnglaiBOH, ] 80ti. Christina Bossetti wished 
to have written the biography of Mrs.Eaddifih, 
whom she greatly ndinirod, but was obliged to 
Tolinqnish her intention from luck of matmials.] 

B, 6. 

RADOLIFEE, CHARLES ELAM) 
(1822-1889), physician, born at Briggiathe 
north of Lincolnshire on 2 June 1823, be- 
longed to a family long settled in the Isle of 
Man, and was oldest son of Charles Bad- 
clifPo, a Wusloyiiii minister. John Netten 
Radclidb [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
OLarlos completed his education, begun at 
home, in tho grammar school at Batley,neai 
LeoclB, and was subsequonlly apprenticed to 
Mr. Hall, a general practitioner, at Wortley. 
lie finished nis medical training in Leeds^ 
Paris, and London, In Paris he sti " 
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under Claude Bernard. lie graduated M.B. 
at tlie London ITniversity in 1846, when he 
is said to hare been the first student from a 
provincial medical school who succeeded in 
obtaining a gold medal, lie graduated 
M.D. in 1851. He became a licentiate of 
the Eoyal OoUege of Physicians of London 
in 1848, and was elected a fellow in 1868. 
lie filled the office of Gulstonian lectui-er in 
1360 and of Oroonian lecturer in 1873. He 
subsefiUBUtly became a councillor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and in 1875-6 he acted 
as censor. 

He was appointed, on 21 May 1863, assist- 
ant physician to the 'Westminster Hospital, 
where he succeeded to the office of full phy- 
sician 26 April 1867, and he was elected to 
the cousultmg staff on 27 May 1873, He 
lectured upon botany and materia medica in 
the medical school attached to the hospital. 
In 1803 he was appointed physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epilmtic in Queen Square, in succession to 
Dr. Brown-Sdquard, and it was in connec- 
tion with this institution, and the diseases of 
the nervous system which it was founded to 
relieve, that Badcliffe’s name was best known. 
He ^ed very suddenly on 18 June 1889, and 
was buried in Highgate cemetery. He mar- 
ried in 1861, but left no issue. 

Hadclifie, whose personal appearance was 
extremely striking, was a type of all that is 
best in a physician of the old school, modified 
by a modem scientific training. His mind was 
essentially metaphysical wim a strong bios 
towards novel theories. He was one of the 
earliest investigators in this country of the 
electrical physiology of muscle and nerve, 
hut he was too much occupied with abstract 
theories to do much by way of experiment. 
He was, as Sir Burdon-Sanderson points out, 
essentially a vitaliat,but with this difference — 
that in his doctrine electricity took the place 
of the vital principle. Theological specula- 
tion also interested him, and he read with 
almost equal zest the works of Plato, Aquinas, 
and Maurice. 

An unfinished portrait, by Sir William 
Boxall, belongs to Airs. Badmiffe. 

Badcliffe’s works are ; 1, 'Proteus, or the 
Law of Nature,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 2. 'The 
Philosophy of "Vital Motion,’ 8vo, 1861. 

5. 'Epuepsy and other Affections of the 
Nervous System marked by Tremor, Con- 
vulsion, or Spasm,’ Svo, 1864 ; 2nd edit. 
1868 ; 3rd edit. 1861. 4. ‘ Lectures on Epi- 
lepsy, Pain, Paralysis, and certain other dis- 
orders pf the Nei’vous System,’ 8vo, 1864. 

6. ‘ Articles in Beyuolds’s System of M^icine, 
1808 and 1872. 6, ' Dynamics of Nerve and 
Muscle,’ Svo, 1871. 7. ' Vital Motion as a 


I Mode of Physical Motion,’ Svo, 1870. 8. 'The 
Connection between Vital and Physical 
Alotion : a Conversation,’ privately printed, 
1881. 9, ' Behind the Tides,’ privately 

printed. 

Badcliffe was joint editor with Dr. W.H. 
Rankmgfroml846 to 187SofEankjng’s‘Ab- 
stract of the Medical Sciences.' 

[Peisanal knowledge ; obituary notices ; 
Westminster Hospital Beports, by &. Cowell, 
18BS, r. 1 ; Proceedings of theBojnl hledical and 
Chirurgical Society, ISOO, by Sir B, H. Sieve- 
king, M.I), ; additional information kindly given 
to the writer by Ate. Badcliffe.] D’A. P. 

BADOLIPFE or RADOLYPEE, 
CHABLES EDAVABD (1774-1827), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, bom in 1774, received his 
first commission as adjutant of the first dra- 
goons (royals) on 11 Oct. 1797, hut he had 
previously served under the Duke of York 
in the campaign of 1794. He was made 
comet on 12 April 1799, lieutenant on 4 May 
1800, and captain on 1 Bee. 1804. He em- 
barked for the Peninsula with the royals in 
Sei>tember 1809, and in the following June 
he was appointed brigade-major to General 
Slade’s brigade, which consisted at that time 
of the royam and the 14th dragoons. He con- 
tinued iu this position throughout the wax, 
up to the battle of Toulouse m 1814j being 
present at Busaco, Fiientes d’Onoro, Vittoria, 
and various minor actions. In the action at 
MaqiiiUa on 11 June 1812, in which Slade’s 
brigade Royals and 3rd dragoon guards) was 
worsted by Lollemand, and driven in con- 
fusion for six miles with a loss of 160 
men, Slade rraorted that he was particularly 
indebted to Badcliffe for his assistance iu 
rallying the men. As a result of his ex- 
perience ill the war, Badcliffe submitted a 
strong recommendation that British troopers 
should be taught to use the point instead of 
the edge of then' sabres, and published a 
small work on the subject ; it is not in the 
British Museum. 

Baddiffe was employed as assistant ad- 
jutant-general of cavahy during the march 
of the cavalry across France after the war. 
He received a brevet majority on 4 J uuel814, 
and on 26 Sept, was made brigade-major to 
the inspector general of cavaby. In the 
following year he went to Belgium with his 
regiment, which formed part m the famous 
Duiou brigade. His st^^uadron constituted 
the rearguard of the brigade in the retreat 
from Quatre Bras on 17 June, and he was 
ikanlredfor his conduct by Sb "William Pon- 
Bonby. He was specially praised also by 
Ponsonby’s successor. Colonel Clifton, for his 
part in the great cavaby charge at "Waterloo 
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oil tho following day. He was sovovely 
wounded by a bullet in Ibe Itneo, which could 
not be extracted, and cauhcd him much 
pain for the rest of his life. He was given 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, dating from tho 
day of the battle. lie was placed on half- 
pajy on 20 April 1820, and was appointed 
brigade-in^r to the inepector-general of 
cavalry. Ho died in London on 24 Feb. 
1827. ‘ lie was a dexterous swordsman, au 
accomplished oilicor, and an able tactician 
... a warm and sincere friend, a conacion- 
lious Christian, and a brave man,’ writes 
General do Ainslio, tho historian of tho 
royals. lie married Mary, oldest danghtor 
of n. Croolcett, esq., who died a week before 
him. His only sou, the llov. Charles Bad- 
cl 3 r{fe, died in 1802, leaving a son, Charles 
Edward Badclyffo, of Little Paj'k, Hamp- 
shire. 

[Gont. Mag. 1816 ii. 81, 1827 i. 385 ; His- 
torical Bocurds of tho first or lioyal Uiaguous; 
Wollingtoii l)cb])iitchos, Sulrclions, p. 801, and 
SupplemouLary Horics, x. 66!) ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1891, ii. 1876.] E. M. L, 

RADCLIFFE, EQBEMONT (d. 1678), 
rebel, was son of Iloury Itadcliilb, second earl 
of Sussex [see undei- R/Vdolt)?™, Ronrn’r, firat 
EAitthby liis second wife, Aimo, daughter of 
Sir Philip Oalthoi-po. When quite a young 
man ho took part in tho robollion of 1660, 
and was so active that special inslructious 
were given for his capture on its suppression. 
Ho managed, however, to escape over the 
border, and was for some time, with othor 
rebels, tho guest of tho Scutts of Buccleugh 
at Branksom. A ship was provided to con- 
voy tho parl.y to Flanders, but nows of tho 
uflbrls the English government were making 
lointorcepl thomhavmg reached them, they 
seem to have sailed hy way of Orkney. Once 
at Antwerp, Itadchllb received a poiisiun 
of eight hundred ducats from tho king of 
Spain. Tn tho early part of 1672 ho wont on 
a mission tn Madrid, whore he was thrown 
into prison for debt at tho ond of 1678 ; in 
1674, having returned to tho Low Countries, 
ho wont to Franco, and quitted 'tho king 
of Spain’s entertaiumont.’ Ilo wrote a good 
many letters to Burghloy and others about 
his pardon, and in February 1674-6 Dr. 
“Wilson, writing to Burghloy, spoke of him 
as 'marvellously ropoutant/ho olTerod (lO 
servo in Ireland, and later in tho samo yoor 
ho sent a letter to Wilson ' full of submission, 
with groat moan of his nocossity,’ To ho 
nearer the gates of morcy ho had moved in 
1676 to Calais. He came in November 1676 
to London; hut when ho showed himself 
at court he was sent to tho Tower. There 


he remained for some years. About 
1677 he made petition to be allowStf 
exercise m the little garden facing his 
and to Lave a servant. He was oon4d£ 
ho Beauchamp Tower, where his name, irfa 
the date 1676 and the motto 'pourparS 
may bo soon out m tho wall of one of tl. 
colla. ^ 

On 10 May 1678 ho was secretly released 
from prison, and exiled. He went to Pl»a 
dors, incurred suspicion of being mixed uo in 
a plot to poison Don Jolm of Austria, pta- 
Bumably as tho agent of the English govem 
mont, and was coiisoquontly in the same year 
(1678) beheaded in the markot-plaoo 
mur (of. JSsttttB of tlw English Fugitiva) 
Do Mendoza, the Spanish amboaaadot ii 
England, dosoribos him as ' a rash and dariii» 
young man, ready for anything.’ He wm 
author of ‘PoliUqua Discourses translated 
out of Frenoli,’ London, 1678, dto, dedicated 
to Sir Francis Walsiiigham ; this he undeN 
took while in tho Beauchamp Towor. 

[Cals, of Slate Papers, Dom. 1617-80, p. 545 - 
1666-79, Add., For. 1660-76, Spanish, 1668-Jo| 
specially note to p. 672 ; Fronde's Hist. ii,6ao. 
Sharp’s Mom. of the Kobollion of 1669, ptf, n 
&o.; Hiitflold MSS. ii. 100; Sadler rancB, iil 
217, &o.; Gont.Mng. 1867, i. 100; Burto'sEr. 
Idnol awl Dormont Poornge.] W. A, J, A. 


RADCLIFFE, Sir GEORGE (» 
1667), politician, baptised 21 April 1693, wa 
tho son of Nicholas IladcliUe (d. 1690) of 
Ovorthorpe in tho parish of Thornhill, Ifork- 
shire, by Margnrot, daughter of Robert Marsh 
of Djirton, Yorksliire, and widow of John 
Baylio of [loiiloy in the same county. He 
was scut in 1607 to Mr. Hunt's sciiool at 
Oldham, matriculated at University College, 
Oxford, on 3 Nov. 1609, and took the degree 
of B. A. on 24 Myr 1612. On 6 Feh. 1812 he 
was adiniltud to Gray’s Inn, six years later ha 
was oallod to tho bar, and in 1632 he became 
a bonchor of that society (F’osiHtt, GraifsJbm 
Beotafer, p.120; Alumni Oa'om'ensea, 1st set, 
iii. 1227). 

RadclilFe soon obtained a respectable 
jiraotico, and his fortunos wore further ad- 
vanced by marringo and by the friendship of 
Sh’ Tliomas “Wont worth, who was a Mnsman 
of his second wife. Anno, daughter of Sit 
Francis Trappos. From about 1627 Raddifi 
had. tho managoinont of Wentworth's effoia 
(ib. p. 137 ; Strafford Letters) ii. 488). H 
1627 ho, like Wentworth, refused toooutri- 
buto to tho forced loan, was for some months 
ooiiilnod in tho Marsholsea by the council 
(liusuwoiiTU, i. 42% and stood out until die 
general release of all tho prisoners took place 
in January 1628 (»6. i, 473), He sat in the 
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parliament of 1628, as his letters prove, but 
his name does not appear in the printed list 
of members (Whitaebb, Life of SadcMe, 
p. 161). In. December 1628 Wentworth be- 
came president of the council of the north, 
and through his influence Iladcliffe obtained 
the post of king’s attorney in that court (jdt. 
p. 173 ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, 
p. 236). 

When Wentworth was made lord depu^ 
of Ireland, he resolved to have Badclifim 
with him, and the latter landed in Ireland in 
January 1633, six mouths before Wentworth’s 
own arrival. Wentworth's first despatch to 
secretary Coke concluded with the request 
that Badcliife should be made a member of 
the coimcil (^Strafford Letters, i, 97-100), 
and the king at once granted the request (A. 
pp. 115, 134). The lord deputy placed his 
whole confidence in Dadclifie and Sir Chris- 
topher W.mdesford. Writing to the lord 
treasurer on 31 Jan. 1634, he said, speaking 
of his financial schemes, 'There is not a 
minister on this side, that knows anything 
I write or intend, excepting the Master 
of the Bolls and Sir George riadclifie, for 
whose assistance in tills government^ and 
comfort to myself amidst tbis generation, I 
am not able sufficiently to pour forth my 
humble acknowledgments to his Majesty. 
Sure I were the most solitary man without 
them that ever served a king in such a 
place ’ [ih, i. 194). He praised in a similar 
strain their gi'eat services in the parliament 
of 1634 (fb. i. 352). In all legal matters 
Eadcliffe was Wentworth’s chief adviser, 
and in the management of the form of the 
customs and other financial meoeures he 
was his right-hand man (td. ii. 21 ; Busit- 
WOEIS, Trial of Strafford, ot. 249, 410; 
Lnoxp, Memoirs of Excellent Personages, p. 
149). ItwasowingtoHadcIiffe's advice that 
Wentworth decided, when opposed by the 
Earl of Ormonde, to make Ormonde his firiend 
rather than to crush him (Gabie, Lfe oj 
Ormmide, i. 181, ed. 1861). In 1639 Rad- 
clifie joined with Sir Christopher W andeaford 
in promising to the king an armual contribu- 
tion of 600Z. towards the expenses of the war 
with the Scots {Strafford Letters, ii, 270). In 
1640 the meetly of the Long parliament 
involved BadclifM in the ruin of his patron. 
He was regarded as Strafibrd’s acoomplice, 
and was committed to the jmtehonse on 
the charge of high treason (9 Dec. 1640; 
Commow Joutmals, ii. 40, 48). Articles of 
impeachment against him were read in the 
commons on 29 Dec., and presented by Pym to 
the lords on the following day, Pym repre- 
sented Radcliffe as an inferior orb governed 
by a greater planet. ‘ In the crimes com- 


mitted by the Earl there appears to be more 
haughtiness and fierceness . . . but in those 
of Sir George Radcliffe there seems to be 
more baseness and servility, having resigned 
and subjected himself to be acted by the 
corrupt will of another.’ Strafford, having 
less _ knowledge of the law and stronger 
passions, was easily led into illegality. ‘Sir 
George Radcliffe, in his natural temper and 
diepoeition more moderate, and by his educa- 
tion and profession better acquainted with 
the _ grounds and directions of law, was 
carried into his offences by an immediate 
concurrence of wUl, by a more con'upt 
suppression and inthrallmg of bis own 
reason and judgment’ {ib. ii. 68; Lordd 
Journals, iv. 1 20). On 4 March 1641 Cap- 
tain Audley Mervin, on behalf of the Irish 
House of Commons, presented articles of im- 
peachment against Radcliffe and three other 
members of Strafford’s council, to the Irish 
House of Lords (Nalsoe, Collection of 
Affairs of State, &c., ii. 566). The articles 
01 impeachment, both English and Irish, 
were of a very general nature, and as Rad- 
cliffe was not Drought to trial, no evidence 
was brought to prove them. In the couine of 
the proceedings against Strafford, however, 
Raddiffe was shown to have threatened 
members for their voles in parliament, and 
to have been the chief agent m the prosecu- 
tion of Sir Piers Crosby. Crosby and Lord 
Baltinglass both presented petitions against 
him (Lords’ Journals, iv. 268, 275 ; Rush;- 
WOETH, Trial qf Straffoi'd,-p'p. 110-12). Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, the object of the 
managers of the trial in impeaching Rad- 
cliffe was to prevent him being a witness on 
behalf of Strafford (Pebellion, lii. 9^. Straf- 
ford was denied the assistance of Radcliffe 
iudi'awing up his answer to the remoustranoe 
of the Lcish parliament, hut, according to 
Carte, the king forwarded the remonstrance 
to Iladcliffe, and the answer was written by 
him and merely approved by Strafford (Life 
qf Ormonde, i. 238 ; Lords’ Journals, iv, 125, 
127). A formal demand by Strafford that 
Iladcliffe should be summoned to explain 
the leoBonB for the caRing in of the Dublin 
charters was likewise refused (Rbsbwobih, 
Trial f Strafford, p. 168), Yet, in spite of 
aU difficulties, he contrived to communicate 
with Strafford by letter, and to advise him 
as to his defence. Even after the earl’s 
condemnation the two &iends were not 
allowed to mee t. On 9 May Radcliffe wrote 
a touching faieweU to Straffiird. ‘ I shall 
account no loss,’ he concluded, ' if 1 do now 
shortly attend your blessed soul into the 
state of rest and happiness. But whatsoever 
small lemaindei of time God shall vouchsafe 
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<0 me in tliis -world, my purpose is to employ mtli the attempt of the duhe to EeTuirr 
it chiefly in the service ol your childrou’ himsolf, ordered him back to Paris 
(Sfrnffbrd Letters, ii. 417 ; WiiiTAKiin, pp. desired him to be governed by the 00"* 
222 -6). Badolifle kept his -word, and was the in all matters of importance (Olaskb jy 
faithful counsellor of StralTord's son (i4. of James II, Nicholas Papers 

S . 236). Many years later he addressed to 212). In his dejection at his diantar^ 
im ‘An Essay towards the Life of my Lord ItadoliffB proposed to retire altogether 
Straflbrd,' which is the basis of all lalor bio- the court, aiicf settle in some obscure Norm* 
graphics of that statesman, and supplies the villago. Tie even thought of endeavourin'* 
most vivid picture of his private lito (Straf- to compound lor his estate -with the govenf 
furd Letters, ii, 429-361. ment of the Commonwealth. But the Com 

In J une 1642 Iladclifle was still a prisoner, mon-wealth, by an not passed 16 July lea" 

but the proceedings against him had been hud orderod the sale of all Radcliffe's estates’ 
tacitly dropped (wiiirAiriiii, n. 239). In and ■was not disposed to permit him to malt 

1643 he joined the king at Oxford, and was lorins. His wife, who was in England found 
created a doctor of law ny the university on the greatest diiliculty in obtaining the flfUs 
81 Oct. of that year (Wood, Fasti, ii. 63). which had been allowed her (Whitakee, 
Oarte prints a series of letters from iladclilFo pi. 256 j Soobld, Collection of Acts, ii, Jsf 
to Ormonde, -written between October 1013 Cal. <f Compounders, p. 1767), Later' 
and June 1644, wbicli show that he was a Rndolilfo succeeded lo some extent in ul 
strong supporter of Ormonde’s policy, and gaining the favour of Charles II, and played 
was sometimes oonsiiltod on Irish questions an important part in preventing the V 

{Life of Ormonde, v. 616, 636, 639, vi, IS, tempted perversion of the Duke of Gloucester 

38, 66j 84, 120, 140, 166), Okarles granted in 1064 {Nicholas Papers, ii. 109, ISl, 151 
Hadclifie a pardon for the treasons with 102). He received tho king’s thanks throuri! 
which he was charged, but the parliament Secretary Nicholas {ih, ii. 180). With Hyde 
in the Uxbridge and Newcastle propositions liadclifTe was never on very good terms, but 
named him in the list of those to be alto- expressed grout devotion to feretory Nicho- 
gether excluded (Blaok, Oxford Doeqiiets, las and the Marquie of Ormonde (ib. ii, 235' 
pp. 217, 246). TnUBLOia, v. 22). After Charles went to Oo^ 

At 0110 timo the king contemplated sending logne, Radolifl'o, who slaved behind in Paris, 
the Duke of York to Ireland under the charge became once more one of the chief advisers 
of Radcliffe. Tho design was abandonod, but of the Duke of York, and that apparently 
RadclifTe remained in attondanoe upon the with tho king’s sanction, lie found it a 
duke, and on the surrender of Oxford received thaiikloss business. In August 1666 he 
orders from Fairfax to continue with tho duke wrote to his wifo, Bnying,‘I am os weary as 
till the pleasure of the parliainonf should be a dog of niiiio ollice, me I labour in vaiu, 
known. ThequeonorderedRadolifle to carry do no good, but got scorns or ill-will, Ifit 
the duke either into Ireland or France, but wore not for tho lionour I hoar to my old 
he declined to remove James from England master, and to comply with hie deeiie, I 
-without an order from the king, and delivered would cast up all and wash my hondajbut 
him over to the Earl of Northumberland I must not fail liis expectation ’{Nii^liu 
{Olj^km, Life of James II, i. 28 ’, OfiAninf- Papers, ii. 186, 200; TuubIiOB, v. 203). 
DOB, Life, i. 244, od. 1857). In April 1647 Poverty made his position still more uu- 
Kadclitfe was in exile at Oaon(C'a4 Claren- pleasant. ‘ I am now labouring,’ he wrote in 
don Papers, i. 378). In June 1648 ho sailed March 1666, ‘to gut credit for a suit of clothes, 
from Dieppe with Oottington and llyde to whiuh is more than 1 have made these five 
join tho fleet under the Prmco of Wales. On years, and now my old frippery mows tliia’ 
tho way they were oaptiivcd by on Ostend {ib. iv. 681), In Septorabor 1666 the Duke 
corsair, who robbed Radclifl'e and his kinsman of York loft Franco, and Radcliffe joined 
Wandesford of 6004, in money and jewels the rest of the royalist exiles in the Lo-w 
(OiiABEiNDOii', I4fe, i. 214), Oountries (16, v- 402). lie died at Elnsh- 

In 1640, before Charles II loft France, he ing in 1667. ' Sir George RadcDfle,’ says a 
recommended Radclifle to tho Duko of news-lotter, ‘ was buried at Flushing upon 
York, and promised him ‘ eoine place about Monday lost (26 May) ; all the oavahem 
his brother when his family should be was at his burial, except the chancellot 
settled.’ In October 1660 the duke left Paris and two more that was at Bruges. They 
and went first to Brussols, and then to the aro generally sorry for him ; lor they say 
Hague. This was done against the -wish of he was the host counsellor their mastei 
the queen, and was generally attributed to had ’ {ib, vi. 826-326 ; Whitakbk, p. 288). 
the advice of Radclifle. Charles, displeased Clarendon, -who blames severely Radcliffe’s 
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conduct in 1050, characterises him never- 
theless as ‘ a man very capable of business ; 
.md it the prosperity of his former fortune 
had not raised m him some fumes of vanity 
and self-conoeiledness, very lit to be ad- 
vised with, being of a nature constant and 
sincsre’ (Life, i. 244). 

littdcliile married, 21 Feb. 1621-2, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sb Francis Trappes of 
Harrogate and Nidd, Yorkshire. She died on 
18 ITay 1669, in her fifty-eighth year, and 
u as buried in W e itminster Abbey ( Ohesibb, 
Westminster ifeyfsfera, p. 151 ; Whitakdb, 
p. 288). He left a son Thomas, who died at 
Dublin in 1679, leaving no issue (ib. p. 293). 

[A short life of Radcliffe ia given in David 
Uof d’s Memoirs of Excellent Pertoasges, 1608, 
p. 148 ; his correspondence was edited in 1810 
by Dr. T. D. "Wbitiiker, who adds a fuller 
memoir; Dettera of Radcliffe are printed in 
Carte's Dife of Ormonde, in the same author's 
Collection of Original Lotlers, 1789, in the 
Niebolaa Papers, edited by Mr. Q-. F. Warner 
(Camden Sac. 1886, 1892), and in the Thnrloe 
Fapera; other authorities mentioned in the 
article.] 0. H. F. 

BADOLIFFE or BADOLYFFE, 
JAMES, third Babl ob Duewehtwaidr 
(1689-l7l6),hom in Arlington Street, Lon- 
don, on 28 June 1689, was the eldest son of 
Edward Rad clyfl'e, tho second earl (d. 1706), 
^ Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of 
Cmarles II, by Mary Davis or Davies [q. v. J, the 

a duke’s dau^ter ^yher^ather, married Rad- 
clyffe,to whom she was unfaithful, on 1 3 Aug. 
1687, and died in Paris on 6 Nov. 1720 (Mist. 
Itieg, 1726, Chron. Diary, p. 42). The second 
earl was eldest son of Sir Francis Radclyffe 
(d, 1697), who was created VisoountEadolyffe 
and Langley and Earl of Derwentwater on 
7 March 1683, this being one of the few 
peerages created by James II. Sir Francis 
tras the grandson of another Sir Francis Rad- 
clyffe, created a baronet by James I iu 1619, 
who was a lineal descendant of Sir Nicholas, 
the grand&ther of Sir Richard RadclitFe 

V J, the adherent of Richard HI. This Sir 

icholas acquired the Derwentwater estates 
in 1417, by marriage with the heiress of 
John de Derwentwater (see SuBiims, Mist, 
of Dterham, i. 32; Nioomob and Bubb, 
Mist, of Westmorland, ii. 78 ; and Wni- 
TAKtat, Mist, of WhaMey, 3rd edit, pp, 
412-14). 

James was brought np at the aviled court 
of St. Germain, as a companion to the young 
prince, James Edward, remaining there, by 
the special desire of Queen Mary of Modena, 
until his father's death in 1706. After that 
he travelled on the continent, sailed ft-om 


Holland for London in November 1709, and 
thence set out to visit his Cumberland estates 
for the first time early iu 1710 (IIodgsob, 
Mist, of Mortimnberland, I. ii. 225). He 
spent the ue.vt two years at Dilston Hall, 
the mansion built by his gi-andfather, and on 
10 July 1712 he morrieil Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir John 'Webb, third baronet, of 
Odstock, Wiltshire, by Barbara, daughter 
and coheiress of John Belasyse, first boron 
Belasyse. A generous and impulsive youth, 
a Roman catholic, and a distant kinsman of 
the exiled house of Stuart, he joined the con- 
iracy of 1713 without much leficction. 
is disloyal sentiments to the house of Bruns- 
wick were suspected by the goverumeut, and 
on the eve of the insurrection the secretai^ 
of state (Stanhope) signed a warrant for his 
arrest, and a messenger was sent to Durham 
to secure him. But Derwentwater's tenantry 
were devoted to him, and the news of his 
meditated arrest reached him long before 
the messenger’s arrival. He consequently 
went into hiding until he heard that Thomas 
Forster (1676 P-1738) [q.v.jhad raised the 
standard of the Pretender, whereupon he 
joined him at Green-rig, on 6 Oct. 1716, at 
the head of a company of gentlemen and 
armed servants from Dilston Hall. His fol- 
lowing did not exceed seventy persons, the 
troop being under tho immediate command 
of his brother, Charles Radcliitb [see below]. 
The subordination of Derwentwater to For- 
ster was apparently due to the Pretender’s 
anxiety to conciliate hie protestant adhe- 
rents. Neither he nor Forster had any mili- 
tary experience. Their plan was to mai-ch 
through Lancashire to StaiTordshire, where 
they looked for support, and the conduct 
of the expedition was left mainly iu the 
hands of Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. v.], 
who had served under Marlborough in 
Flanders. 'When the rebels occupied Preston, 
Derwentwater shoAved much activity in en- 
couraging the men to throw up trenches ; 
but he seems to have acquiesced in Forster's 
pusiUonimous decision to capitulate to the 
inferior force of General "Willa, who, more- 
over, had no cannon. He was escort^ with 
the other prisoners to London by General 
Henry Lumley [q. v.], and lodged in the 
Deveroux tower of the Tower of London, 
along with Earls Nithsdale and Camwath, 
andLords'WiddringtonjlIszimure, andNairn. 
He was examined before the privy council on 
10 Jan. 1716, and imp^ched wim the other 
lords on 19 Jan. Derwentwater pleaded 
guilty, urg ing in extenuation his inexperieuce, 
and his advice to those who were atout him 
to tbrowthemselves upon the royal clemency. 
He was attainted, and condemned to death. 
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Tlu' greatest efforts were made to procure liis 

J )ardon. Petitions were brought before both 
louses, and an address was carried from the 
upper house to the throne on 22 Fob., pray- 
ing that his majesty would ropriovo ‘ such 
of the condemned lords as miglit appoar to 
him dosevviug of clemency.’ _ lliion. Wid- 
drington, Oarnwath, and Nairn beiti^ re- 
prieved, the efforts of Derwent water's friends 
were redoubled. The countess, accompanied 
by her sister, their maternal aunt, the Duchess 
of lliehmond, the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
other ladies, was introduced by the Duke of 
Hiclimoud into tlie king’s bedchamber, whore 
the oounleas, inFrench, invoked his majesty’s 
mercy. The king, however, prompted by 
"Walpole (who declared that he had been 
offered 60,000/. to save Derwentwater, but 
that ho was determined to make an example), 
was obdurate. Derwentwater was behuadtm 
on Tower Ilill on ‘24. Fob. 1710. Dpon the 
scaffold he expressed regret at having pleaded 
guilty, and declared his devotion to the 
lioman catholic religion and to James III. 
Lord Konmnro sutlorcd at tlie same time. 
The Earl of Nithsdale escaped from the 
Tower the day before [see under MiXWDiJi, 
"WniiiAM, flitli Eint, oi' NmiaDAi.li]. 

Dorwontwator's body Avas buried by his 
servants in St. Giles-iu-tho-Fiolds, and avos 
subsequently convoyed to Diiston and buried 
in the Donvontwator vault. The earl loft a 
son, John Radclyffe, who, but for the attain- 
duiA would have been Earl of Derwentwater, 
and Avho so designal od hiinf-olf (ho died, at the 
(me of nineteen, at Sir John "Webb’s house in 
fn-eat Marlborough Street, London, on 31 Doc. 
3731), and a daughter Alary, Avho, with a 
fortune of 30,000/., married, on 2 May 1732, 
Eobert James Potre, eighth baron J’oiro [see 
underPHTiiD, Willi AM, lourthBAnoHPB'rBn]. 
The bodies of tlie first throe earls were, on 
9 Oct. 1874, reintorred at Thorndouin Essex, 
in the family vault of Lord Potre as tlie repro- 
SButative of the Dorwentwulior family, toie 
Countess of Derwentwater died in a convent 
at Brussels in 1723, aged 30, and Avaa buried 
in tliQ church of tho English canonusses at 
Louvain. ThooxtonsiveDorAveutAvatorestatos 
in Nortbumborlond and Cumberland Avere in 
pai't settled upon Greenwich Ilospilal; tho 
sale of the romaindor gave the trustees an 
opportunity to perpetrate a typical 'job/ at 
whidi "Wa^iolo connived (of. llmvisv, Me- 
moirs, ii. 66). 

Tho compass ion e.xoitod by DerwoutAvntor’s 
fate was mainly duo to his youthful bearing 
and the simplicity of his motives. Locally 
he was extremely popular. Patton, tho rene- 
gade historian of tuo rohelliou, says that he 
was ‘ a man formed to ho gonorally beloved. 


lie spent his estate among his 
and continually did offleos of kindne^Li 
good neighbourhood to everybodv as 
tuniiyoiWl.’ The earl’s gallanC to 

fftir is ftnlf'lirnliifl it> < n t 

a bonny lord I ’ while liis fate forms'lC* 
ject of the plaintive .Taoohito melody M 
Dorwontwater’s Good Night,’ and of alia 
song,s still current in the north of Eueta 
(Wofes and Queries, 1st ser.xii. 492 : 

Maff. 1826, i. 480). 'Jheam-oraborealisfAvMcl 
appeared specially bright on the night of th 
carl’s execution) is si ill kuoAvn looally » 
‘Ijord DerAVonlwntov’s Lights.’ A poitiaii 
by Knaller was engraved by Cook for Mi, 

Tliomson’s ‘Memoirs of Ike Jacobites’ (1815)' 

Another engi-aving of the same portrait a 
prefixed to Gibson’s ‘Diiston IlaU’nsMY 
Foiu- other portraits aro preserved at Thornl 
don Ilall in Essi'x. 

Tlie third earl’s brother, Ciiakhs Em. 
OLiJ’rB or Eaddlvjpfd (1693-1 746), third and 
youngest son of Ed\A'ard, the second earl wm 
born at Little Parndon, I&sex, on 3 Sept, 
i 693, and on tho death of his nephew, Johii 
Itadclyff'c (see above), m 1731, assumed the 
title of Earl of Derwentwater. lie joined 
the Jncobito rising, and, in company with 
his brother, surrenderud himself prisoner at 
Preston on 13 Nov. 1716. Ilowasfoimd 
guilty of high treason, but his extreme youth 
would probably have procured his pardon (he 
Avas only twonty-two) had he not broken 
out of No wgate Avith tlurteon fellow-prisoners 
on 11 Dec. 1716. The accoimts of hisesoape, 
which conflict in other respects, agree that 
ho oacaped through tho debtors’ prison (cf. 
GBii'TiTirs, Ciiiwiirles of Nerugate^ pp. 106- 
197). He joined tho St uart 'family on the 
continont, and was for a time secretary to 
Prince Charles EdAvurd. Hois stated, kthe 
‘Memoirs' of 1740, to have paid seTstal 
cl andestiuo visit s t o London during the period 
of his oxilo. Uu 24 Juno 1724 he monied, 
at St. Mary’s, Brussels, Oharlotte Maria 
(g^’anddaughter of Sir James LIvuigstone of 
Kinnaird, first earl of NeAvburgh [q. Tj),who 
in 1694 had aucceodod her mther Cmarles, 
second oarl of Newburgh, as countess sm 
jure’, she Avtis AvidoAV of I’liomas Clifford 
(rf. 1 718). Dorwentwator is said to have 
urged his suit fiftoen times without siic^, 
and then to havo adopted the expedient 
of outeriiig tho lady’s apartmont by way of 
the chimney (tho 'incident is represented 
in tt curious picture at Thorndon). Bad- 
cliffc subsequently wont to Borne, whate 
several of his chimren Avore born, end where 
he made many friends. In November 174S 
he was oapt urecl off the Dogger Bank by the 
frigate Shoorness on hoard a French ship of 
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war Ijowiid for Montrose from Dunkirk, and 
carrying arms and warlike stores, doubtless 
to join tbe Chevalier, though of this fact no 
proof was obtained. With several other offi- 
cers he was taken prisoner to the Tower of 
London. His identity having been esta- 
blished, he was condemned to death under 
his former sentence on 21 Nov. 1740. Thongh 
not legally a peer, owing to the attainder, he 
was accorded the privilege of decapitation, 
and met his fate bravely on Tower HUl on 
8 Deo. 174G, reiteroting his adhesion to the 
catholic faith and the Stuart cause ; he was 
buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields on 11 Deo. 
Of all the victims of the rebellion his ezecn- 
tion most aflected the Pretender James Ed- 
ward, who had known him ut Rome for many 
years, and regarded him as the most zealous 
and loyal of his adherents (State Papers, 
Tuscany, 17 Jan. 1747 ap. Ewald, Life and 
Times of Prinee Charles, it. 68 ; Maso^ Oray, 
1827, p. 836). His widow died in London 
on 4 Aug. 1766, aged 62, and was buried 
with him. There is a mezzotint portrait by 
an unknown artist (Smith, Mez»otinta Por- 
trays, pt. iv. 1703). 

Charles Eadclyffie’a eldest son, .Tomes Bar- 
tholomew Kadclyffe (1726-1786), became 
third Earl of Newburgh on the death of his 
mother in August 1766. He was baptised at 
Vincennes on 26 Aug, 1726, the iretender 
James Edward standing as his godfather, and 
he was taken prisoner with his father in 1746, 
hut soon afterwards released. In 1749, hy act 
of parliament, a sum of 30,0007. was raised for 
his benefit from the Derwentwater estates; 
in the same year he married Barbara, heiress 
of Anthony Hemp of Slindon, Sussex, by 
Anne, daughter of Henry Browne, fifth vis- 
count Montagu, and left issue. The only 
son, Anthony James, fourth earl, died with- 
out issue in 1814, and the peerage devolved 
upon the descendante of Charlotte Maria, 
countess of Newburgh, by her first husband, 
Thomas, son of Lord Ollfibrd (of. Subtehs, 
Pist qf LurhamA. 33 ; G. E. O.'s Peerage, 
s.v. ‘Newburgh; ’ SvsxB, Peerage, s.v. ‘New- 
burgh ; ’ Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii 405, 
7th ser. Tols. iv, and y. passim). 

[The romantic fate of the third Earl of Der- 
wentwater and his brother occasioned a small 
literature of dying speeches and chap-book lives. 
Among these may be noted: Genuine and Im- 
partial Memoirs of Charles Badclyfib . , . with 
an Accept of his Family, London, 1746. Svo, 
two editions, and Dublin, 1746, Svo; A Skeloli 
of the Life and Chriracter of Mr. Badeliffe, 1 746, 
Svo ; Fenrice's Genuine and Impartial Aoconnt 
of the Bemarkable Life of C. Badcliffe and . . , 
his Brother, 1748, Svo ; History of the Earl of 
Detwentwatei: his Life, Adventures, Trial, &e., 


Newcastle, 1840, 12mo fseveml editions with 
small moliScations), See also Gibson's DiUton 
Hall, or Memoirs of James BadcIifFe, Earl of 
Derwentwater (a careful piece of f.imily history), 
18S0, Svo : G. E. O.’s Complete Peerage, it. 78 ; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage, p, 436; Burke's 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, i. 263; Stowe MS. 
168, f. 17S (containing p.irticu]arsof tbedisposal 
ofthc Derwentwater esUtes): Miscell. Topogr, et 
Genealug. iii. 164 ; Ellis’s Family of Badclyfie, 
1850; Howitt's Visits to Bem.irkablB Places, 
2nd ser. ; Patten’s Hist, of the Bebellion, 2nd 
edit. 1717, passim; Jesse’s Pretenders and their 
Adherents, i. 101 ; Hogg's Jacobite Belies, 2nd 
ser. p. 270; Jacobite Minsli'elsy, 1829 ; Stan- 
hope's Hist, of England, vol. i. ; Historical Be- 
gieter, vols. i. ii. and iii. p issim ; 'Wheatley and 
Onnuingham’s Loudon, iii. 398-9. See also ar- 
ticles Foitsisa, Tbovas (16767-1733}, and 0.v- 
BUBOH, Hbnst.] T. S. 

BADOLIEFE or BATOLIFFE, JOHN, 
Lobb Fitzwai'tbb (1462 P-1496}, was son of 
Sir John Badclifie of Attleborough in Nor- 
folk, head of a hunger branch of the Kad- 
cUfies of Badcline Tower, Lancashire. His 
mother was Elizabeth, baroness Fitzwalter 
in. her own right, as the only child of Walter 
Fitzwalter (2. 1431), seventh baron Pitz- 
walter of IVoodham 'Walter and Diinmow 
in Essex. Kadoliffe’s father, who in right of 
Ms wife was styled Lord Fitzwalter, died 
a few days after the battle of Towton (8 April 
1461) oi wounds received in the preliminary 
skirmish at Ferrybridge, when his son and 
heir was nine years of age. The latter seems 
to have resided fora time at CalaisorGuisnes, 
and to have returned to England, where he 
settled at Attleborough, about 1476 (Paston 
Letters, ill. 166, 160). He was a relative of 
the Paston family (i6. iii. 341-S), Until 
1485 he was styled John Badcliffe of Attle- 
borough, esq., or John Itadcliife Fitzwauter, 
but on 15 Sept, in that year he received a 
summons to parliament as Lord Fitzwalter, 
though his mother seems stiU to have been 
olive; he continued to be so summoned 
luitil 14 Oct. 1496 (Duobale, i, 616 ; Testa- 
menta Vetusta, p, 496 ; Paston Letters, iii. 
83). Henry VII also made him steword of 
the household in the first year of his reign, 
and two years later (26 Nov. 1487) joint 
high steward of England with Jasper Tudor, 
duke of Bedford, and others at the corona;- 
tion of Ms queen, Elizabeth of York. But 
on tiddng part in the conmiracy on behalf of 
Perkin Worbeck, BadoUile was attainted in 
the parliament of October 1496, and sent 
prisoner to Calais, where, after a futile at- 
tempt to escape hy biihing his keepers, he was 
beheaded in November 1496. 

'Radcliffe married, first (before 12 March 
1476), Anne, sister of Sir Bichard "Whet- 
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hill of Calais (Paxton Letters, iii. 100) ; hia 
soooud wife is usually supposed to have boea 
Anne, daughter of Edward, lord Hastings, 
who in 1607, if not earlier, became the wife 
of Thomas Btanloy, second earl of Derby 
(d. 1621), and died in 1660 j but this sup- 
posit ion is not free from diiliculties, and a 
iMargaret, lady Pits waiter, mentioned in 
1618, IS sometimes taken to be hia widow. 
By his hrst wife Radcliffe had live daughters 
and one son. The attainder was removed 
in favour of this son Robert, afterwards 
lirst earl of Sussex [q. v.], by letters patent 
of 26 dan, 1606, coulirmud by an act of par- 
liament in 1609, 

[Q'.E.C[(ihaynrJ’s Couipleto Poerage, iii, 371; 
Dugdale’s Baroniigo; Bontley's Excerptii Jlis- 
torica, pp. 101, 111; Botuli Parliaiuentomm, 
vi. oOi; Busch’s England under the Tudors, 
Engl, tr.insl. pp. 9.), 3 10.) J. T-T. 

EADCLIPFE, .TOIIN (lOoO-l 714), phy- 
sician, was born in a house in the marimt- 
plnce at Waltolicld in 1660 (LnA.TilAM, Lee- 
tures, p. 142). Ilis father, George RudcliiTc, 
of strong republican iirinciples, was governor 
of the Wakefield house of correction from 
1617 to 1061, and increased his moderato 
estate by marrying Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. Louder (Lvpton, Wakefield Worthies, 
p. 104). There was ii large family. John 
was sent to tho Wakefield grammar school, 
but is alleged to bavo received part of bis 
education at the Norlhallevtou grammar 
school, under Thomas Smelt Hlennett’s notes 
in LmusA. M8. 987, f. 221 ; iNULUiraw, Mis- 
tory of Northallerton, p. 296). At the ago 
of fifteen he was admitted to University 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 23 March 
1665-Q, In 16G7 he was made senior scholar 
aftor oblaining much honour in tho logic 
school (Pims. Mmoirs <fiJDr. JladcUffe), lie 
graduated B.A. in Ootober 1669, and bocamo 
fullowofLinoolu College. Tlio degree ol'M.A. 
followed in June 1672. Tlion , turning t o medi- 
cine, be proceeded M,I3, in ,Iuly 1676, M.D. 
and grand compounder in July 1682. In 
bis study of medicine, as of other subjects, 
he succeeded more by his rc'ady wit than by 
his learning. IBs medical library, he said, 
consisted of some phials, a skulelun, and a 
herbal. On settling in pvaotioo in Oxford, 
he paid little regard to professional conven- 
tions, and thus inonrrocl tho anger of older 
practitioners. But his success in coping 
with an epidemic of smallpox, and his treat- 
ment of Sic Thomas Spencer’s wife, assured 
liira a prosperous career. In 1677 ho re- 
signed his fellowship rather than take orders, 
and having incurred the displeasure of Ur. 
Tliomas Marshall [q.v.], rector of Lincoln 
College, ho gave up i^ambors there. 


Radclifle moved to London in JfiiU ^ 
settled in Bow Street, ; and in the 
year ho obtained a large increase ofnrapH* 
through the (hath of Dr. Richard 
King Street, Oovent Gavdon (Wood . 4 #^ 
ed. Bliss, iv. 298). ifas apothreaw 
Uandridge, who died worth 60.000/ 
that Radclifle had net been in town a 
before he made more than twenty guinL, 
^y. Many people, we are told, pieunded 
to be ill in order that they might be ento 
tamed by his witty conversation, hi 1888 
the Princess Anno of Denmark 
cliffo for her principal physician, but be 
was not made a follow of the CoUeK 
Physicians until 12 AprR 1687. In^rtm; 
year he gave an east window for the cbatel 
at University College. Oxford, and in ife 
Dr. Obndiah Walker, the head of the colW 
uorrespondod with him in the hope of btiml 
ing him over to tho Roman catholic faitL 
Although Radcliffe declined conversion he 
felt gimt ros)>ocb for Walker, and afterward? 
gave him a handsome competency, and in 
1699 oonlributod to his funeral expanse! 
(i6, iv. 444 ; Heabnu, Colleotions, i. 86-6). 

The seiwioes Radcliffe rendered to the 
Earl of Portland and the Earl of Rochfoid 
caused William III to give him five liundpHl 
guinoos from the privy purse, and to offer 
him an appointment as one of his physiciau, 
with 2001. a year more than any other. 
Biulcliflb declined the offer, owing tothecidh 
of his private practice j but for elevsnyeate, 
he_ cleared on tho average over six hundrrf 

f iiiiicas a year by bis at t endancs on the Mssr. 
u March 1090 Radcliffe was elected iI,P. 
for Brambor, and bo sat for that borough 
until the dissolution in 1696, Hs seems to 
have saved the king’s life duriuga dangerom 
atfaok of asthma in 1600, and next year he 
attended William, duke of Gloucester, the 
infant son of tho Princess Anne, with such 
good result tliat Queen Mary ordered the 
lord chamberlain to present him with one 
thousand gumoas. In 1692 he lost 6,0001 
owing t o tlie capture by the Erench of s ship 
in which hn had ventured tho money at the 
advice of Bottortou tho actor ; hut when 
friends condoled with him ho said he had 
only to go up two hundred and fifty pairs of 
stairs to make himself whole again. At the 
suggestion of his friend Dr. Arthur Obarlett 
[q. V.], master of University College, Esd- 
otiire gave largo sums to tho college m l^^ 
1604, including 1,1001. towards exhibitions. 

Queen Mary was seized with smallpox in 
December 1694, and, after the disease hsd 
well developed, Radcliffe was sent for by the 
council. As soon as he read the recipes 
given her ho said she was a dead woman, ns 
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she had received the -WTong medicinea. She 
died on the 28th. According to another ac- 
count (SrEiCEiAiTD, Zivea of the Queens of 
England, vii. 483-6), Eadclift'e mistook the 
smallpox for mea'»les. Burnet is in error in 
suggesting that Eadclifie -was among those 
first called in; and he shows his bias by 
calUng the doctor ‘ an impious and vicious 
man, who hated the queen much, hut virtue 
and religion more. He was a professed 
Jacobite, and by many thought a very bad 

hysician ; but others cried him up to the 

igheat degree imaginable.’ It is said that the 
queen fancied when she was dying that Ead- 
cliffe had given her a popish nurse (Eaiph, 
ii. 640). 

EadcliiTe soon afterwards olTended the 
Princess Anne by neglecting to visit her 
when sent for, and saying that her distempar 
was nothing but the vapours ; and Dr. Gib- 
bons became her physician in his place. 
Later in 1696 he attended the Earl of Albe- 
marle, who was suftering from fever in the 
camp in Belgium, and the king paid him 
1,200/. for this service, and oflered him a 
baronetcy, which was declined. By 1696 ha 
was in friendly intercourse with Arbuthnot, 
and in 1697 Aldrich, the dean of Christ 
Church, was staying at his house (Aitkiot, 
Life of Arbuthnot, pp. 18, 16, 17). In 1697 
Eadclifie relieved the king in a serious iU- 
ness, and in 1090 he was again called in to 
seethe young Duke of Gloucester; but he 
at once said we prince would die next day, 
and expressed contempt of the doctors who 
had been in attendance. The king was iE 
again at the end of this year, when Eadclifie, 
after seeing William's swollen ankles, said 
he would not have the king’s two lege for 
his three kingdoms. This ^ave such offence 
that WiUiam nevei' saw him again, though 
he used the doctor’s diet-drinlrs. When 
Anne came to the throne Godolphin made 
vain efibrts to reinstate the doctor in her 
favour. He was, however, often consulted 
privately by the queen’s physicians. 

EadcUfie was meutioned only ineidentelly, 
hut respectfully, in Codrington’s verses pre- 
fixed to Garth's ‘ Dispensary,’ 1699, and in 
the ‘ Dispensary Transversod,’ 1701 (cf. 
Addit. MS, 29566, fiF. 27-30). In March 
1703 EadclifiFe was dangerously ill, and made 
a will ; hut he imexpectedly recovered, and 
was said to become vory devout. In 1704, 
under an assumed name, he settled 601. 
a year for ever upon the Socie^ for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
he gave 500/., with a request that it might 
be kept secret, to Dr. William Lloyd, non- 
juring bishop of Norwich, for distribution 
among fifty poor clergy. In 1706 he was ^ 


caEed in to see Pope, then a lad of seven- 
teen, and the adoption of his advice to study 
less and ride more restored his patient’s 
health (SpEiroi!, Anecdotes, 1860, p. 6). In 
the same year he bought an estate near 
Bucldnghamwith a view to settling it upon 
University College ; hut for various reasons 
the transfer was delayed. According to a 
scurrilous pamphlet, ‘ A Letter from a Citi- 
zen of Bath to his Excellency Dr. E 

at Tunbridge,’ 1703, Eadclifie had vilified, 
the Bath waters, and was once more patro- 
nising Tunbridge Wells, though he had 
lately token a freeman’s oath to do all the 
good he could for Bath. This fickleness was 
attributed to his base birth and brutish 
temper. In 1700 Eadcliife assisted James 
Drake [q. v.], who was accused of writing 
against tne government in his ' Memorial of 
the Church of England,* and he subscribed 
liberally towards improvements at Oxford. 
By 1707 he was worth 80,000/., and, besides 
lending money to Arthur Mainwaring or 
Maynwaring [q. v.], he contributed, though 
not in his own name, to the relief of the 
episcopal clergy in Scotland. He declined to 
become a governor of Bridewell and Bethle- 
hem Hospitals on the ground that his duties 
as a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
occupied aU his available time. In 1703 
Eadcliffe bouglit, besides property in North- 
amptonshire and Yorkshire, the perpetual 
advowBon of Headboume-WortW, Hamp- 
shire, which he bestowed on Dr. .Tose^ 
Bingham [q. v.], fellow of University Ool- 
le^. 

Prince George of Denmark became dan- 
gerously ill in October 1708, and the queen 
sent for Eadclifie ; but the dropsy b ad reached 
such a stage that the doctor could hold out 
no hope, and the prince died in rix days. In 
1709 Eaddiffe, after passing for years os a 
misog^ist — the result of a disappointment 
in 1693— fell in love with a patient, one Miss 
Tempest. Steole ridiculed him in the ‘ Taller ’ 
for 21 and 28 July, and 13 Sept., under the 
namo of ’.^Esculapius,’ for settmg up a new 
coach and liveries in order to please the lady. 
Some said that Eadclifie was in love with 
the Duchess of Bolton ( Wentmorth Papers, 
p. 97) [see under PAT7i.nE or Powlhit, 
CnaxtEB, second Duxii ov BotTONl ; in any 
case he did not marry. In 1710, after a 
seriouB illness, he thought of retiring, hut 
was persuaded to continue his practice by 
Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, whose life 
he was soon afterwards the means of saving. 
He aided Sachererell, and was invited to 
he a member of parliament for Bucldngham, 
an offer which he declined for the time. In 
1711 he was much depressed by the death of 
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his bottle-companion, Lord Craven, wboni 
be had saved from death aoino months earlier. 
By February 1711 Badclillb was troatinff 
Swift for his dizziness; and on 2G March 
Swift complained that narloy's wound was 
ncjilectod because ‘that puppy’ Badclifte 
would admit none but his own surgeon 
(Journal to Stella, 10 April 1711). 

UndclilFe was chosen M.P. for Bucking- 
ham on 26 Atig, 1713 ; two short speeclies 
have survived, one in favour of the Malt- 
tax bill, and the other on behalf of the bill 
to prevent the growth of schism. About this 
time he began to recommend Dr. Moad, then 
a rising physician, to many of his patients. 
A kinsman, Richard Fiddea fq. v.], was, at 
RadolilTe’s request, given tho_ degree of B.B. 
of Oxford, for the university was look- 
ing forward to a generous benefaction from 
the doctor (Letters written bylSnunent Par- 
sons in the Seiienteenth and Eif/htcwith Cenr- 
tmies, i. 201, Tliomns Carte to Dr, 01iai> 
lett, 8 Oct. 1713). Next year, ivhen the 
Duke of Beaufort diod, Radciiil'u said ho 
had lost the only porson in whoso convorsn^ 
tion ho took pleasure. Arbiithnot, who had 
alroady introduced lladoliffo into tho ‘His- 
tory of John Bull,’ 1712, proposed now to 
give him a place in tho ‘ Memoira of Sorible- 
rus.’ RadclilTo was to be painted at tlie 
corner of a map of diseases, 'oont ending for 
tho univorsal empire of this world, and tho 
rest of tho phyaiciaus opposing Ills ambitions 
designs with a projoot of a treaty of partition 
to settle peace ’ ( Arbuthiiot to Swift, 36 J une 
1714). 

Queen Anne was attacked by hor fatal ill- 
nosB in July 1714. Charles Ford told Swift 
on 81 July thot at noon on tho provious day 
ItadcliiTo had been sont for ‘ uy order of 
council,’ but that ho said hn had taken 
physic and could not come. According to 
a letter in the ‘'Wentworth Papers,’ it was 
reported that Radcliile’s answer was that 
to-morrow (31 July) would be time enough 
to wait on hor ino.jesty. According to Pitt is, 
he was not sont for by oither tho (lueon or 
tho privy_ council ; but Lady Mnsham sent 
to him privately two hours boforo the queen’s 
death, oftor Radclilfo had loarut from Mead 
that the case was hopeless, llo was then at 
Oarshalton, Surrey, sutforing from a severe 
attack of gout, and he sont word tliat, in view 
of tho queen’s antipathy to him, he foared his 
presence would do hor harm rather than good, 
and that, ns tho ca.so was dosperato, it would 
be best to lot hor mqjosty die as easily as 
possible. But if a letter given by Pitlis is 
genuine, he also said he would have come, 
ill as ho was, had ho been sont fur by tho 
proper authorities. Acoording to another I 


letter, his life was afterwards 
several per, sons who wore anorv nf 
duel. t)n 6 Aug. Radolifle’s dd friendT 
.Tohu Pakington (1671-1727) [q 
that the doctor should bo siunmoneHo 
tend in his place to booensured fornotwaitir 
upon tho quean when sent for by the Dak« f 
Ormonde, but the matter dropiied 
Political State, viii. 162). ' 

RadolilVe died on 1 Nov. 1714. after . 
of apoplexy. On 16 Oct. he wrote to tli! 
Earl of Denbigh that he should not live ! 
fortnight, and that his life had been shortened 
by the attacks mado upon him after tU 
queen’s death. Ho begged Lord Denbighto 
avoid intemperance, wliioh ho feared he had 
enoournged W his example. His body lav 
in state at Oarshalton until the 27th and 
woe than removed to 0.xford, where it™ 
buried on 3 Deo. in St. Mary’s Ohureh, Bv 
his will, dated 13 Sept. 1714, Radcliffe left 
most of his properly to the university, and 
there was an imposing puhlic funeral. The 
handsome annuities to his sisters ondotbei 
rolotivoB show that Peter Wentworth's 
charge — ‘he had died like an ill-natured btata 
as he has lived ; he loft none of his poor rela- 
tions anything’— is groundless (WmtvsoHb 
Papers, V, 43 1 ). Property was left to Uni- 
versity College in trust for the foundation of 
two medical ti-avolling fellowships, for the 

E urohaso of pmpetuol advowsons for mem- 
era of the collcgo, for unlorgement of the 
college buildings, and for a library. Other ■ 
estates were left to his executors in trust for 
ohai'itahle purpoeos, as they might think beet, 
and from thoau funds tho Radcliife Infirmary 
and Obsorvalory were built and Battholo- 
mow’s Hospital oiilarged ; and since then 
monoy has boon grunted towards the build- 
ing of tlio Oollogo of J’hysicians in London, 
the Oxford Tmnatio A.sylum, and St, John’s 
Church, Waki'fiold. ’I'ho Radcliffe Library 
was complolod in 17-17. Radcliffe’s will was 
diepntod by bis heir-at-low, and the ques- 
liou was long before the court of chancery 
(ytSSOH', Historic Sketch of the Parish CSiureh, 
Wakefield, 183-1, p. 90). 

It IB diflloult, ns hfuiik remarks, to form a 
coiu’eot estimate of Uadcli lib’s skill as a phy- 
sician, He was certainly no scholar, but he 
was ‘ an acute observer of symptoms, and in 
many coses was peculiarly liappy in the 
troatraont of disease,’ He was often at war 
with other doctors and with the authorities 
of tho College of Pliysioians, He was gene- 
rally regarded as a clever omph-ic who had 
aUained some skill by moons of his enormoua 
liraotico ; hut Mead said ' ho was deservedly 
at the Iioad of his profession, on account of 
hie groat medical penetration and experience.’ 
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Defoe tpealis in ' Duncan Campbell ’ of ' all 
the most eminent physicians of the age, even 
up to the great Dr. Eadclifte himself.’ Hough 
in his manners, and fond of flattery, he was 
generous to those in need, a good friend, and 
a magnificent patron of learning. Bernard 
JIandeTillo attacked him in the 'Essay on 
Charity Schools ’ sulgoined to his ‘Fable of 
the Bees.’ 

Aportrait of HadoUfl'e, painted by Kneller 
in 1710, is in the EadchlTe Library, and there 
are statues in the library and in one of the 
courts of University Gollego. Another por- 
trait •was at Sir Andrew Fountaine’a at Nar- 
ford An engraving from KneUer's painting, 
by Vertue, was published in 1719, and en- 
gravings by M. Burghers are prefi:red to 
‘Ezeguiae clarissimo viro Johanni Hadcliife, 
3I.D., ah Oxoniensi Academia solutae,’ 1715, 
and ‘Bibliotheca HadclifBana, or a Short 
Description of the Eadoliffe Library,’ by 
James Gibbs, architect, 1747. A portrait 
engraved by M. Vander^cht is given in ‘Dr. 
BndcliiFe’s Practical Dispensatary,’ by Ed- 
ward Strother, 3I.D., 1731. A gold-headed 
cane, said to have been Eadclifie’s, -was given 
by Mrs. Baillie to the OoEege of Physicians. 

John Eadomitb, M.D. (1690-1720), 
seems to have been no relative of hie name- 
sake. He was son of John Radcliffe of Lon- 
don, gentleman, was born on 10 May 1690, 
and was admitted to Merchant Taylors' 
School in 1708. He matriculated at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1707, and 
became B.A. on 2 June 1711, M.A. on 
23 April 1714, and M.D. on SO June 1731. 
On 25 June 1734 he was chosen a fellow of 
the College of Physicione; and he was phy- 
sician to St, Bartholomew's Hospital. He 
died on 16 Aug. 1729 (Mtcstk, Coll. qfPhtfa. 
ii. 86 ; Fosiee, Akmrd Oxan.') 

[The chief soui'ce of inlbrniatioa for Bad- 
cline’s life is FiCtis's Memoirs of Dr. Badclifih 
(mth Supplement), published by Curll in 1715. 
A full abstract of this book is given in the long 
article in the Biographia Britannica. William 
Singleton, Baddiffe's servant, said that the 
letters printed by Fittis wore not genuine ; but 
Pittis defended himself. Further partieulnrs are 
given in Munk’s Boll of the College of Physi- 
cians; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss; Strick- 
Isnd's laves of the Queens of England; BoUe's 
Cont. of Granger; Jenkin Lewis's Memoirs of 
Ihe Duke of Gloucester, ed Loftie, 1881; Letters 
written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Oeuturies ; Nichole’s Lit. Anec- 
dotes; Pointer’s Oxoniensis Academia; Mnc- 
michael’s Gold-headed Cane; Pettigrew’s Me- 
moirs of 1, 0, Lettsom, M.D., i. 44, and Medi- 
cal Portrait Gallery, -vol, i. ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Notes and Q,ncvieB, 8th ser, x. 210; 
Hut. MSS, Comm, 1st, 6th, 7th, 8tb, and 9th 


Bopocts, and Cewper MSS. vols. ii. and iii, ; 
Heame’s Collections, ed. Doble; Wyon’s Queen 
Anne; Wentworth j?aper3; Aitken’s Life and 
Works of Aibuthnot; Pope’s Works, ed Court- 
hope ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott ; Lysons’s 3^vi- 
rons of London, 1 . 136, iv. 683.] G. A. A. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN NETTEN (1826- 
18S4), epidemiologist, son of Charles Ead- 
cliffe, and younger brother of Dr, Charles 
Bland Radcliffe |^. v.], was bom in Yorkshire 
ou 20 April 1836, and received his early 
medical training at the Leeds school of 
medicine. Shortly afterohtaininghisdiploma 
he went to the Crimea as asumeon attached 
to the headquarters of Omar Pasha, and re- 
mained there till the (dose of the war. He 
received for his services the order of the 
Medjidie as well as the Turkish and English 
medals, with a clasp for Sebastopol. On 
returning home he became medical superin- 
tendent of the Hospital for the Par^ysed 
and Epil^tic in Queen Square, London. 

In 1866 he was selected to prepare a special 
report on the appearance of cholera abroad, 
and in 1866 he was busily engaged in inves- 
tigating the outbreak in East London, which 
ha traced to the infected supply of the East 
London Water Company. This report ap- 
peared as a blue-bow in 1867, and gained 
Kadcliffa a wide r^utation. He was mectod 
a member of the Epidemiological Society in 
1860, was its honorary secretary 1862-71, 
and president 1876-7. In November 1869 
he was appointed to the second of the two 
public health inspectorships then created by 
the privy council, and, on the formation ot 
the local government hoard in 1871, he was 
made assistant medical oflicec. Owing to 
Ul'heslth he resigned this post in 1883, and 
died on 11 Sept. 1884. 

Not only an expert in the question of the 
distribution of oriental diseases, Raddiffs 
was an authority on all questions pertaining 
to public health. Of remarkably simple and 
straightforward nature, he was a most 
cautious worker, hut where rapidity was 
essential he showed himself equal to the 
situation. Prior to his official appointment 
he wrote ; 1. ‘ The Pestilence in England,’ 
8vo, London, 1862. 2. ‘ Fiends, Ghosts, and 
^rites, &c.', 8vo, London, 1854. 3. ‘ The 
Hygiene of the Turkish Ajmy,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1666; reprinted with additions from 
the ‘Sanitary Review.’ In his official capa- 
city he prepared a long series of reports 
dealing 'wifh the spread of epidemics and 
the question of quarantine (see hst in index. 
Cat. Libr. of the Surgeon- General of the 
17.8. Armu). Among these the more impor- 
tant, in addition to those akeady mentioned, 
are : 1. ' On the Means for preventing Excie- 
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mcnt Nuisances in Towns and VillnaoM,' 
1809 and 1873. 2. ‘ On an Outbronlc of En- 
teric Fever in Marylobone,’ 1873. 3. ‘ On 
tbo DLtlusion of OUolera in Europe during 
tbe ten years 1866-74.’ 4, ‘ On the Progress 
of Levantino Plague, 1873-77.’ 

[Brit. Mod. Journ. 18S4, ii. p. 688 j Ijancot, 
1884, ii. 602, 624, 662; Triins. liipidemiol. Soo. 
Lond., now aer. iv. 121 ; intormntion kindly 
supplied by Dr. B. Thorno Tboriio, O.B. ; ludox 
Cut. Libv. Surg.-Gen. U. S. Army.'] B. B. W. 

BADOLIFFE, NIOTIOLAB (J. 1882), 
opponent of WiclifiWas a monk of Albans 
who received bis education at Oxford, pro- 
bably at Oloucester Hall, tbe Buiiodiotine 
hostel, and obtained tbe degree of doctor of 
theology. Appointed prior of Wymondbam 
in Norfolk, a coll of St. Albans, on 6 Fob. 
1368, Eadclitib remained tliere for twelve 
veers. But in 1880 tbe aggressive Bisltop Lo 
Dospencor of Norwioli claimed authority over 
tbe prior, liadclifl'e protested, and tbe abbot 
of St. Albans asserted bis oxclusivo rights 
over the priory by divesting him of bis oilico, 
and making him arcbdoacon of tbo parent 
monastery. Tlie bishop denied bis power to 
do this, but tbo king dooidod against him 
{Qhronicon Anglia, p. 268 ; Qesta Ahhatum, 
iii. 123). Two years later ItadoUil'e was 
among tbe doctors of tboology who joined 
m tbe condemnation of Wiclirs heresies at 
tbe Blackfriars council (12 June), and as- 
sisted in bringing tbe lollard Aston to a sense 
of bis errors (Fascimili Zisaniorum, pp. 289, 
832). IIo was alive in 1896, when lie took 
part in tbo election of a new abbot of St. 
Albans, and proacbod a sormon in the ebap- 
ter-bouse ( Qcata Abbalmn, iii. 426, 480, 4 80). 

Itadcliuo waa a prorainont literary anta- 
gonist of Wiclif, who stigmatised him and 
tbo Oarmolito Poter Stokos [q. v.], another ad- 
versary, as tbo black and wliit e dogs. IT is chief 
work sooiiis to bavo boon a disouesion in two 
books of Wiolif’s views on tbe euebarist, in 
tbo form of a dialogue betweon bimsolf and 
Stokos, ontitlod ‘ Viotioum salubro anliuee 
immortalis.’ A manuscript of this was for- 
merly in tbo library of Quoons’ Oollogo, Oani- 
bridgo, where Lebind saw it {Colleolanea, iiL 
18), Tanner monlions as a separate work a 
dialogue with an almost identical title, ‘Do 
■yiatioo Animoj,’ but in a single book. Its 
oponing words differ from tboso givon by 
Lolond as commoncing the drst-menlionou 
treatise. Eadcliffe also wrol 0 other dialogues 
betwoen bimsolf and Stokos, with tbo titles 
‘ Da primo homine,’ ‘ Do dominio uaturalif 
‘Do obediontialidoininio,’ ‘ Do dominio regali 
el jndioittli,’ ‘Do potpslato Petri apostoh ot 
BiicoesBorum.’ Tanner notes tlie oxistonco of 


a maiiuseript of those in tbo rovaniul ' 
Wostminstk-, numbured 6 D x 
wrote also on monastic vows, the uorshlTf 
images, and tbo papal schism. An ‘ invJi!' 
ngomst tbo errors of 'Wiclif, in Harl Vs 
636, f. 206, is ascribed to him. ‘ 


[Bale’s BritaimiK Soriptorea; TanB6r>, u, 
bliotheoii Brit.-IIibcriiioa; other autliotiLi^i 

J. E-t. 


tliQ text.] 


BiADOLIFFE, RALPH (ISlOP-igsai 
scboolmaslor and playwright, bom in iJ' 
cashiro about 1619, was younirer bqh nf 
Thomas Radeliffo, who belonged to a vouiii>» 
branch of tbo Radcliffe family of Ordsall 
Lnneasbiro (see Bmiiir, Ommty Oeaealmit,’ 
‘ITertfordsbW p. 109 ; Fost/e, lanZl 
Pedigi-eea). IIo was one of tbe earliest uni®, 
graduates of the newly founded 
Uollege, Oxford, but soon migrated to Cam- 
bridge (possibly to Jesus OolWe), whetelie 
gradualed H.A. in 1636-7. He prnMaJf j 
M.A. in 1689, and in tbe same year made a 
distiirbonoo while John Oboke was debveriiiB 
bis elaborate ploa for abandoiiiug at Cea. 
bridge tbo oontiiionlal mode of prououuciiw 
Greek. Radcliffe, who ai-gucd that lbs con- 
lineiilal mode was coiToot.was subsequently 
supported by the cliancollor. Bishop tkrdinsr 
(SacKYi*!!, iyc of Sir Thomas Smth, p. 22), 
On 23 July 1640 the grantees of the priory 
of White Friars or Oarmolites of n fn-liii, 
oonveyod it to Ralph Radcliffe (see Oussw, 
RerfforAshire, ii. 43). He opened a sehool 
in tbe Oarmolitos’ bouso, and erected ia a 
lower room a stage for his scholars, whereon 
to act Latin and English comedies. Bale, 
bishop of Ossory, stayed ot Hitchin with 
Radcliffe, and spoaks in terms of high praise 
of Iris ‘thcalrum longo puloberrimum.’ Pits 
says he oxhibited plws ‘populo oonourrente 
atque speotante.’ IIo grow ricb, and was 
bold in much vonoration in tbe neighbou^ 
hood (Woon^. IIo died in 1669, aged 40, 
IIo was biiriud in Tlitcbin obureb, where 
tboro is a monumental inscription to him end 
to sovoral of bis descendants (Cuainror, 
Rist. Aniiq. of Hertfordshire, p. 8901. 

Kadcliffo marriod Elizabeth Marsnoll of 
Mitcham, wlio aliterwai'da bocame wife to 
Thomas Norton, and was oncostress of the 
Nortons of Ililoy, By bor bo bad four 
clrildren ; Robrb (1643-1621), a bencher 
of tbe Inner Xemplo and double reader of 
that society (of. AsonAm, Rpistola Fmi- 
Hares, lib. hi. ep. xxvii.) ; Joremio ; Edward 
(1668-1031^ (aftorwards Sir Edward fiad- 
cliffo), physician to James I ; and a daughter 
Elizabotb. 

In a volumo belonging to J. R. Ormeaby- 
G ore tboro aro three dialogues dedicated to 
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H^ry Vm, and signed ‘ your grace’s Iramble 
subject, Robert HadeliJ professor of artea 
and schoolmaster of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge ’ {Hiat. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p, 86). 
The signature is probably a misreading for 
Ralph RadclifFe. Radoliffe’s other worlts are 
not extant. An account of them, collected 
by Bale -when on a visit to RadcQine, appears 
in Bale’s ‘ Scriptores.’ They consist of ten 
comedies and tragedies, written in Latin, 
primarily for bis pupils. Six of the ten 
subjects are biblical, and their object was to 
present ‘pictures of Christian heroism.’ 
Among them were : ‘ Be patientia Ghiaelidis ; ’ 
< Be Meliboeo Ohaucenano,’ ' Be Till et 
Qisippi Amicitia,’ 'Be Sodomee Incendio,’ 
' Be Jo. Hussi Bamnatione,’ ' Be Jones Be- 
fectione,’ ‘Be Lazaro ac Divite,' ‘Be Jobi 
Afflictionihus,’ and 'Be Susannee Libera- 
tione.’ 

Radclifie also wrote on educational topics. 
Bale mentions works : ‘ Be Nominis et Verbi 
potentissimoTum regum in regno grammatico 
ezitiali Pugna,' ‘Be Puerorum Institutione,’ 
lib. i. j ‘ Bpistolee ad Tirones,’ lib. i. : ‘Loci 
Communes a Philosophis in Studiosorum 
usum select!,' lib. i. 

[Authorities quoted ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. i. 
216; Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. i. ‘203, 662; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brlt.-Hib. p. 613; Pits, Be IHue- 
tribns Anallee Soriptoribus, p. 707 ; Bale’s Scrip- 
tomm Britannise, p. 700 ; Lausd. MS. 979, fol. 
141 ; Bugdale's Monaat. Angl. i. 1041 ; Baker’s 
Biogr. I^m, il. 688; Warlon’s Hist. Engl. 
Po8try,iii. 309 ; 0. H. Harford’s Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Cermany in the Sixteenth 
Century, pp. 74, 109-13.] W. A. S. 

BABOLUTI!! or RATOLIFFE, Sib 
RIOHATO {d. IdSSj.adviser ofRichaid HI, 
was a younger son of Sir Thomas Radcliffe. 
The latter’s father was hunger son of the 
Glitberoe branch of the Radclifibs of Rad- 
cliffe Tower, Lancashire, and himself became 
lord of Berwentwater and Heswick, through 
his marriage, about 141 7, to the daughter and 
heiress of J ohn de Berwentwater (W HmssB, 
Siat. of Wialley,p.41S; I7i00L80irandHTrBB, 
ii, 78). Richard’s mother was Marmret, 
daughter of Sir "William Parr [q. v. j of JEen- 
dal, jpaudfather of Queen Catherine Parr. 
The mmily pedigree makes him the second 
son of his parents, and his brother Edward, 
who ultimately succeeded to the Berwent- 
water estatee, the third (t6, ; Subtscs, i, 
32), There must, however, he some mis- 
take here, for Radcdiffe’s son stated in par- 
liament in 1496 that his father had two elder 
hrotheis, both of whom were living in that 
year (Hof. Pari. vi. 492). 

Hismatemslgrandfatber’s connection with 
the court as comptroUer.of the household to 
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Edward TV will no doubt explain the origin 
of Badcliffe’s intimacy with Richard of 
Gloucester. He and his uncle, John Parr, 
were Imighted by the king on the field of 
Tewkesbury, and Gloucester made him a 
Imight-banneret during the siege of Berwick 
in Augastl482(PasfonXetfers, iii.9; BAvms, 

. 48). Next year, Gloucester, just before 
B seized the crown, sent Radcliffe to sum- 
mon his Yorkshire firiends to his assistance. 
Leaving London shortly after 11 June 1483, 
he presented the Protector’s letters to the 
magistrates of York on the 16th, and hj 
the 24th he had reached Pontefract on his 
way south with a force estimated at five 
thousand meu. On that day Earl Rivers, 
Sir Richard Grey, son of the queen-dowager, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Haute 
were hnraght to Pontefract from their dif- 
ferent northern prieons and executed there 
on the 25th by Radcliffe, acting under 
Gloucester's orders. According to the well- 
informed Croyland chronicler (p. 667) they 
were allowed no form of trial, though the 
statement of Rous (p. 213) tW the Earl of 
Northumberland was their principal judge 
may iiwly a formal sentence by a commis- 
sion. Radcliffe did not find Richard tin- 
gratefnl. He was made a knight of the 
Garter, knight of the body to the king 
(10 Aug. 1484), and high sheriff of West- 
moreland for life (Bavdbb). Besides the 
lucrative stewardslup of Wakefield, estates 
to the annual value of over 6601. were con- 
ferred upon him. These grants were only 
exceeded in amount by those made to the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northumher- ‘ 
land, and Lord Stanley (ib . ; EA]ifSA.T, ii. 
684). Radcliffe and William Catesby [q.v.], 
who did not benefit, however, anything Rke 
so largely, were reputed Richard’a most con- 
fidential counseUors, ‘ quorum sententiis vix 
unquam rex ipse ausus fuit resistere ; ' and 
this found popular expression in the satirical 
couplet which cost its author, William Ool- 
ling bourne, so dear: 

The catte, the ratte, and Lovell onr dogge 
Bulyth all Englande under a hogge. 

The ‘hogge' was an allusion to Richard's 
cognisance, the white hoar (jCroyL Cont. p. 
67^' Fadtait, p. 672), 

Tbe ' calto’ and the ‘ratte’ did not hesi- 
tate to tell their master to his face in the 
spring of 1486 that he must publicdT dis- 
avow his idea of manying his niece, !^za- 
heth of York, or even the Yorlmhiremen 
whose loyalty he owed to his late wife, Ann 
Neville, would think that he had removed 
her to make way for an incestuous marriage. 
They produced twelve doctors of theology to 
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testify that the pope had no power of dis- 
pensation where me relatioiishi]) was so 
close. Their oppoaitioji, In whirh Kicliard 
yielded, was pemaps a little too ardont to be 
wholly disinterested, and thoy were generally 
thought to have ontertaiued a four that if 
miizabeth became queen she would some day 
take revenge upon them for the death of her 
uncle Kivors and her half-brother, Richard 
Grey. Shortly after this ^22 Ax>ril), as head 
of a commission to treat with Scotland, Rad- 
elill'e received a safe-conduct from King 
James, but may have been prevenied from 
^oingby the news of Richmond’s contemplated 
mvasion (Fadera, xii. 200). At any rate, he 
fought at Bosworth Field on 21 Aug., and 
was there slain, some said while attempting 
to escape (Croyl. Cont. j). 674). lie was at- 
tainted in Henry VtFs first parliament, but 
the attainder was removed on the petition of 
liis son Richard in 1496 (JJof. Pari. vi. 270, 

BadclifTo is said by Davies (p. 148) to 
have married Agnes Scropo, daughter of 
John, lord Setope {d. 1498) of Bolton in 
Wensleydalo, and widow of Ohristopher 
Boynton of Sedbuiy in the pariah of Qilliiig, 
near Richmond (WuiXAiuii, Michnvondiiliire, 
i. 77). The only child given to him in Nicol- 
aoii and Burn’s podigreo is the son mentioned 
ahovo^ who appears to have died without 
male issue. But a correspondent of ‘Notes 
and Queries ’ (1st ser. x. 164) asserts, with- 
out quoting his authority, tW ‘RadcliHe’s 
daughter Joan married Henry Qrnbb of 
North Mimms, Jlertfoi'dshiro, and was heiress 
to her brother, Sir John (?) Radoliffo.* 

[Botuli Farli.iinonloiam ; Byrnor's Foiilora, 
orig. ed. ; Oont. of the Croyland Olironicle, ed. 
JTulman, Oxford, 1084 ; Pubyan’s Clironiclo, ed. 
Ellis; Bous’s llistoria Begum Angliiu, od. 
Hearne, 1746 ; Polyiloro Vorgil, od. for Camdoii 
Soc. ; More's Bichard HI, ed. Lumby ; Davies’s 
Extracts from the Municipal Becords of Torlc ; 
Whitaker’s Ilichinoudshiro und Whiilloy, 3id 
ed. ; Surtees’s Hist, of Durliam; Notos and 
Quorips, let ser.x. 476; dairducr'sBiobirdlll; 
Biimsay’s Lancaster and York.] J. T-r. 

RADOLIFFE or RATOLIFFB, RO- 
BERT, first Eabii or Sussex (1486-1642), 
born in 1483, was only sou by his first wife 
of John Radclille or Ratclillb, baron Fitz- 
walter [q.v.] Restored in blood as Boron 
Fitzwnltur by lett ors patent of 26 .1 an. 1606, 
he was made a knight of the Bath on 23 June 
1609, und acted as lord sewer at the corona- 
tion of 1 lonry VI [J the following day. From 
this time he was a prominent courtier, lie 
was appointed joint commissioner of array 
for Essex and joint captain of the forces 
raised there on 28 .fan, 1612 13, and in the | 


English expedition of 1613 he conunarJ.i 
two ships, the Make Glory and the Si 
H astings. In 1 51 6 ho took part in flJe w, 
moiiy at the reception of Wolsey’s cardhS'' 
hat. Tho same year the king i-estoredll‘ 
some of his lands that had been 
On 28 May 1617 be was made jS 
missioner to inquire into demolitions sZi 
enclosures in Essex. 

Fitzwnlter was at the Field of the (Untl rt 
Gold in 1520, and admiral of the sqnK 
and ohier captain of the vanguard in thoor 
pedition of 1622. On 23 April 1624 he 
made K.G. On 18 July 162.j he was i^i 
to the dignity of Viscoimt Fit/waiter fin 
6 Feb. 1626-6 he was made a privy ‘couj. 
cillor, and, talcing the king’s view of He 
divorce question, he was created Earl of 
Sussex on 8 Deo. 1620, Other honours fcl 
lowed. On 7 May 1631 ho became lientensnt 
of tho order of the Garter ; on 81 May 
ho was appointed ohambsrlain of the ei- 
ohequor; on 6 June 1632 he appears as one 
of tho wituosBos when Sir Thomas ilore re- 
signed the great seal. 

Sussex was long in very confidential reh. 

I ions with Henry. 1 1 must have been witk 
the king’s knowledge that he proposed at tie 
council on 6 Juno 1636 that the Bukeof 
Richmond should bo placed before blatyin 
tho succession to theuirone. Atetbepil- 
grimoge of grace, ho was in 1687 sent on a 
speoial commission to quiet the men of Lan- 
cashire. In J 640 he was made great ckambet- 
laiii of England and one of the commissioners 
to inquire into tho state of Calais, an in- 
miiry which rosulted in the disgrace of lord 
Lisle [see riANTAomniT, Abthub]. He re- 
ceived many grants of land after the snp- 
proBsion of the monasteries, and died on 
26 Nov. 1642. 

Radcltll'e married: first, about 1505, Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Stafibid, duke 
of Buckingham, hy whom he had Heaiy, 
second earl, who is noticed below, and Sir 
Humphrey RadcUfib of Eliiostow. His se- 
cond wife was Lady Margaret Stanley, 
daughter of the second Earl of Derby, On 

II May 1632 Gardiner wrote urging Benet 
to press on the disponsai ion rendered neces- 
sary by tho consnji^inityliotweenSussexand 
Lady Margaret. By her he had a sw, Sir 
John RadolilFo of Olceve or Clyve in So- 
merset, who died without issue on 9 Nov. 
1668, and a daughter Anne, whose doeny 
when she marrioa Thomas, lord Wharton, 
was raised hv selling RadoMe Tower and 
other Lancashire estates. Radolifie’s seooud 
wife died on 3 Feb. 1688-4. His third wife 
was Mary, daughter of Sir John Arundel of 
Lanlierno, Cornwall, 
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nEjrar 1! \i)c tiriT., second Eael op Sussex 
(i 306 P-1667), bom aboutl606, served Wolaey 
on his embassy to France in 1527 as a jgentle- 
jnan attendant. From 1629 till liis mther’a 
death he ATas lino-wn as Viscount Fitzwalter. 
He was made K.B. on 30 May 1633, and on 
81 May 1536 had the valuable grant of the 
joint stewardship of the royal estates in 
Esse.'c. On 26 Kov. 1642 he succeeded as 
second Earl of Sussex, and exercised the 
family office of lord sewer at the coronation 
of Edward VI. He was one of the lords and 
gentlemen who put Somerset in the Tower 
by the order of the council in October 1649. 
He declared for Queen Mary, and was captain- 
general of her forces and privy counciUor in 
1563, and lord sewer at her coronation. He 
took part in the trials of Lady J ane Qrey and 
Lord Guilford Dudley, and was made might 
of the Garter on 24 April 1664. In October 
1666 he was engaged in Norfolk in timng to 
force the gospellers to go to mass. Execu- 
tion for debt was stayed against him in the 
Star-chamber the same month by the queen’s 
orders. He died on 17 Fab. 1666-7 in Cannon 
Row, London, and was buried at the church 
of St. LawiEnce Pountney. His remains ware 
sudsequently removed to the church of Bore- 
ham, Essex. His estates passed to Sir Wil- 
liam Radcliffe of Ordsall (of. Stanley Papers, 
Chetham Soo., pt. ii. p. 172). He married, 
first, before 21 May 1524, Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, fifth daughter of Thomas, second 
duke of Norfolk, and by her had three sons, 
Thomas [q. v.l and Henry, auccesslvely earls 
of Sussex, and Bobert who was killed in Scot- 
land in his father’s lifetime; secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Philip Oalthome, styled in 
his will his ‘ unkind wife.’ By her, whom he 
divorced, he had Egremont Radcliffe fq. v.l; 
Maud, who died young; and Frances (166^ 
1602), who married Sir Thomas Mildmay. It 
is to the descendants of Frances that the 
barony of Fitzwalter ultimately descended. 

[Letteis and Papers, Henry VjJLl ; Oal. State 
Papers, Bom. Add. 1647-66, pp. 443, 447 ; Proc. 
of the Privy Council, ed. Bosent, i. 3-36, ii. 344; 
Boyle's Official Baronage, iii. 480 ; Baines's Hist, 
of Lancashire, ii. 421, &c.; Pl?oude'aEist.ofEngi. 
vi. 18,&c. ; Zurich Letters, iii, 179 ; Bale's Selected 
Works, pp. 220, 242; Cranmer's Works, ii. 324, 
490 (Parker Soc.}; Strype’a Memorials of the 
Reformation,!. i.236, 666, 698, n. i. 6, ii. 162, &c. 
m. i. 128 «., ii. 414, and Cianmer, 396, &C.; i 
Eroude's Bivorce of Catherine of Aragon, p. 176 ; i 
Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc.), pp. 10, 11, 31, | 
176, 184-6, 187; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 25114, i 
f.288.] W. A. J, A. j 

RADOLIFFB, THOMAS, third Eakl op 
Sussex (1 620 P-16^), eldest son of Sir Henry | 
Radcliffe, second earl of Sussex [see under j 


Raeolippe, Robebt. first Evm op Sussex], 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, second duke of Norfolk, 
was born about 1620 (DuenAT.E, Baronaye, 
ii. 286). He was educated apparently at 
Cambridge (CooPEB,./df6c»(S Cantabr.i. 162), 
and was admitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 
22 Jan. 1661 (Foster, Admission Beyister, 
p. 29). Known by the title of Lord Fitz- 
walter from 1542, when his father succeeded 
to the earldom, he took part in the expedi- 
tion against France in the summer of 1644 
(Rymer’s Padera, vol. vi. iii. p. 121). Ho 
was probably Immhted by Henry VIII at his 
departure from ^ance on 80 Sept., and was 
one of the six lords who bore the canopy at 
his funeral on 14 Feb. 1647 (Stbtpb, Heel. 
Mem. n. ii. 298). He commanded a number 
of demi-lances at the battle of Pinkie Oleimh 
on 10 Sept., hut was unhorsed during thefight, 
and only esca^d with difficulty (HoLiifrsHED, 
Ckromcle), He accompanied the Marquis of 
Northampton to Ifrance in 1661 to arrange a 
marriage between Edward VI andElizaheth, 
daughter of Henry H (Cal.StatePapers, For, 
Ser. i. 123), and was elected a knight of the 
ahire for the county of Norfolk to the parlia- 
ment which assembled on 1 March 1668. His 
name appears among the witneases to the will 
of Edward VI, whereby the crown was settled 
on Lady Jane Grey ; but he soon gave in his 
adhesion to Queen Mary, and rendered her 
essential service in the suppression of \yyatt's 
rebellion, for which he was apparent^ re- 
warded by a gprant of land worth 601. a year 
{Journal of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, pp. 
99, 187). 

In February 1664 he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Brussels relative to the proposed 
marriage between Mary and FMlip (Lobse, 
lUustratims, i. 236), and on his return was 
associated with John, earl of Bedford, in an 
embassy to the court of Spain for the purpose 
of obtaining Philip’s ratification of the articles 
of marriage (Instructions mCott. itfAVesp. C. 
viif. 19^. The envoys letumed to England 
laden with presents, in time to receive Philip 
on his londmg near Southampton on 20 J uly 
{Cal, State Papers, For, Ser. li. 74, 77, 100 ; 
WiEPES, Bowse qfi2«Msell,i.S90). Radcliffe 
was present at the marriage and at the sub- 
sequent festivities at court; and having, 
apparently during his absence, been sum- 
moned to the upper house as Baron Fitz- 
walter, he took 1^ seat in that assembly 
on 23 Nov. He was present, with other 
noblemen, at the consecration of Reginald 
Pole [q.v.l as archbiehop of Canterhury in 
the church of the Grey Friars, Greenwich, 
on 22 March 1656-6 (STBXPE,E'ccl.Msm.in, 
L 474), and a day or two afterwords was 
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Bonl on a miseiou to the ein]5eror Chari os V 
at Brussels, for the purpose apparently of 
soliciting Philip to return to England (Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. ii. 2’20, Venetian vol. 
vi.pt. i. p. S99). 

Iitzwalter returned to England early in 
April 1666, and on tho 27th he was appointed 
lord dg)u^ of Ireland, in j)lace_ of Sir 
thony St. Leger |j[. v.] In the instructions 
given to him {Cal, Carew MSS. i. 202—7) ho 
was specially admonished to advance the true 
catholic faith and religion, to punish and re- 
press oB heretics and lollards, to have due 
regard to the administration of justice, to 
repress rebels, and not to grant pardons too 
freely, and to make preparations for a par- 
liament 'which is thought right necessary 
to he forthwith called.’ To these were 
added certain other instructions {Coft, MS. 
Titns B. xi. IF. 4.04-7) relative to tho pro- 
ieclod settlement and plantation of Leix 
and Oil'aly. Accompanied by his wife, Sir 
Homy Sidney [q. v.l. Sir William Fitz- 
william (1626-1699) fq. v.l and others, he 
arrived atBublinon Whit-Sunday, 21 May. 
The nexi day he visited St. Leger at Kil- 
mainham, where ho was hospitably onter- 
lained, and on tho day following ho recoived 
the sword of state in Christ Church, Dublin. 
The month of June was passed in arranging 
tho nocussary details of his administration ; 
but on 1 ,T ii^he conducted on oxpedii ion into 
the north for Iho purpose of expelling tho 
Hebridean Scots from their recently esta- 
bhshod seltloments along the Antrim coast. 
At Coleraine, hearing that a lai^ body of 
redshanks supported By Shane O'NoUl [q. v.], 
who had lately ousted his father from tho 
chieftaincy of j'yrono, and was endeavour- 
ing to moko himself master of Ulster, wos 
lurking in tho woods of Glencoukoin, Filz- 
waltor prepared to attack thorn. Ho en- 
countered them on the ]8th at a placo called 
JInockloughan (FEuockclogrim, near Ma- 
gliora), and, having slain two hundred of 
them, put the rest to flight, llotraciug his 
steps to Ooloraine, ho advanced through tho 
lioute and tho Glynuos to Glenarm, James 
MnoDouuell, the chiof of tho Antrim Scots, 
and elder brothor of Sorloy Boy MaoDonnell 
[q. V.], had already escaped to Scotland, but 
lus creaghts wore caplm-ed ; and so, afror a 
journey through tho country, which at that 
time was prnclionlly a terra inoognita to 
Englishmen, he retumed to Newry, .and, 
after rocoiviug the submission of Shano 
O’Neill, disbanded his army on 6 Aug, 

lieturning to Dublin, Fits waiter prepared 
to carr,Y out his instructions in regard to tho 
plantation of Leix and Oflaly. After a fruit- 
less attempt at conciliation, war was pro- 


claimed against the O’Conora of7ifcir~ 
February 1666-7, and before long^rf 
O’More’s body was dangling from 
Bridge, and Douough, second son of 
or Brian O’Conor kly [q v.], gi.sw3 
day by day as he was hunted 


fastness to another. It was under tW 
oiroumetancBB that the parliament wS 
Fitzwalter had been authorised to aaimn^ 
assembled ot Dublin on 1 June. He hj 
nbeady, in consequence of his father's daft 
on 17 Feb., succeeded to the anrti-, ,) 
Sussex, and was appointed about tb sam. 
time warden of all the forests south j 
the Trent, and cap I ain of the hand of gentk. 
men pensioners (DnsnAin, Barm^K. Qu 
1 June, immediately before the opsaineof 
parlioment, he wae invested with tha^ 
of the Gart er, to which he had been sleetsd 
on 23 April, by the Earls of Kildme aij 
Ormonde (IVUOHVir, Diary, p. 133). 
parliament was prorogued on 2 July acts htd 
beon passod declaring the queen to hare W 
horn in just and lawful wodloek, roriTinr 
the statutes against heretics, repesliiig all 
statutes against the see of !^me sines SO 
Henry VTII, oonfrrmmg all spiritual sad 
occlesiostical possessions conveyed to the 
laity, entitliug the crown to the oouatries 
of Bei:^ Slioveiuiu'gy, Iregan, Gleanulier, 
and Oimly, erecting tlie same into shiis 
ground by the name of King’s and Queen's 
County, and enabling the Earl of Sussex ts 
grout ostates therein, and finally landerisg 
it penal to bring in or inleruiairy\ritkths 
Scot B. It was, however, oasier to dispose ri 
Leix and Ollaly by act of parliament man to 
take actual poaschsiou ; and parliament had 
Bcarcoly risen when Sussox was compelled 
to take tho field against Donough O'Conot, 
who had captiirud the castle of Meelick, 
Mooliok was recaptured and garrisoned is 
July, but O’Conor managed to escape, and, 
after proclaiming him and his conraderstee 
traitors, Sussex returnod to Dublin. A frv 
weeks later Sussox, who thought it a &Tou^ 
able opportunity to punish Shone O’Nrill 
for his undorhand dealings with the Scots, 
again marched northward on 22 Oct., and, 
having hiimod Armagh and rovaged Itane 
with fire and sword, forcibly restored the 
aged Earl of Tyrone and his son Matthew, 
boron of Dungannon. He returned to Dubhn 
on SO Nov., and four days later soiled ftp 
England, entrusting the government daring 
his absence to Arc]ibish<m Ourwen and Su 
Henry Sidney. Ho spent Ohristmas at court. 

Sussex left Loudon on 21 March 1667-^ 
hut he did not arrive at Dublin till 27 April. 
Ills former sorvioes wore commended by the 
English government, and he wos apeoislly 
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instructed to travel about continually, to 
■which end the castles of lioscommon, Ath.- 
lone, Monasteroris, Carlow, Ferns, Ennis- 
corthy, and the t'wo forts of Leir and Offaly 
were placed at his disposal ‘ either for bis 
pleasure or recreation, or for defence of the 
countries, punishment of malefactors, or 
ministration of justice’ {Cal. Carem i. 
273). On 14 June he set out towards Lime- 
rick to the assistance of Conor O’Brien, 
third earl of Thomond [q. v.l The latl er 
was waging an unequal connict with his 
uncle Donnell, who had succeeded in getting 
himself maugurated O’Brien. He reached 
Limerick on the 2CH:h, and received the for- 
mal surrender of the city. Donnell O’Brien 
alone of the chieftains of Mtmster and Tho- 
mond failed to pay hia respects to the re- 
presentative of the crown. He was theie- 
upon proclaimed a traitor, and Snssev I'e- 
instated hia nephew, Conor O’Brien, in hia 
possessions. On 12 July Sussex sot out for 
Galway, and, having confirmed the city 
charters, shortly afterwards marched to 
Dublin by way of Leighlin. 

After a brief sojourn in the metropohs, he 
prepared to carry out his instructions for 
checking the incursions of the Hebridean 
Scots, and, thinking the best way to attain 
hia object was to attack them in their own 
country, he shipped his arniy on board the 
feet at Lambay, and sailed from Dublin on 
14 Sept. Five days later he reached Cantire, 
‘where I londed and burned the hole eoun- 
trye.’ ‘ From thens I went to Arren and 
did the lyke there, and so to the Isles of 
Cumbras, which I aW burned.' His inten- 
tion of landing on Islay was feustrated by a 
storm, which drove him to seek shelter in 
CorrickfergUB Haven. Here he landed bis 
men, and made a sadden inroad on the Scots 
in the Gly nnes and Eoute, and, having burned 
several villages, returned laden with plunder 
to Carrickferguo, and thence, on 8 iNov., to 
Dublin. Bis expedition had not proved as 
successful as he had expected, hut he begged 
the queen not to impute his failure to lack 
of zeal. 

On the arrival in Ireland of the news of 
Queen Ma^’s death, Sussex pl^ed the go- 
vernment in the hands of Sir Henry Sidney 
and sailed for England on 18 Dec. By the 
late queen’s ■will he had been (pointed one 
of her executors with a legacy ofnve hundred 
marks, but there was considerable doubt in 
the minds of the chiefs of the catholic party 
os to his sympathy with her religions policy 
(cf. Cal. Simancas MSS, Eliz. i, 26). At the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth on 16 Jon. 
1669he officiated as chief sewer by hereditary 
right. He ■was one of the peers who sat in 


jud^ent on Thomas, lord Wentworth, for 
the . loss of Calais on 22 April, and his name 
appears as a witness to the signatures to the 
treaty of Cateau Camhresis. On 8 July he 
was reappointed lord deputy of Ireland. His 
instructions closely resemhled those formerly 
delivered to him, but in consequence of the 
debts incurred by the crown under Mary, he 
was required to he chiefly careful ‘to stay 
that our realm in quiet, without innovation 
of anything prejudicial to our estate ; ' es- 
ppoiallv he was to tiy and patch up matters 
with Shane O’Neill and Sorley Boy Mao- 
Bonnell {Cal. Carew MSS. i. 284-^. He 
landed near Dalkey on Sunday, 27 Aug., 
and three days later he took the oath and re- 
ceived the sword of state in Christ Church. 
The litany and Te Deum were sung in Eng- 
lish, and in this way the protestant ritual 
was quietly reintroduced by him. Parlia- 
ment met on 12 J an. ISGO, and was dissolved 
on 1 Feh., hut before it separated acts were 
parsed for restoring the spiritual supremacy 
of the crown, for niiiformity of common 
prater and service in the church, for resti- 
tution to the crown of first-fruits and twen- 
tieths, for confirming and consecrating arch- 
bishops and bishops within the ream, for 
repealing the recent laws against heresy, and 
for the recognition of the queen’s title to the 
crown of Ireland. 

A fortnight later Sussex repaired to Eng- 
land, leaving the government to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. He met 'with a gracious re- 
ception from the queen, and was one of the 
brightest and gayest of the youthful noble- 
men that thronged her court. On 28 April 
he jousted in company wilh Lord Eohert 
Burney, the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Hunsdon, and others. His commission as 
viceroy of Ireland was renewed on 6 May. 
As a special mark of her esteem the queen 
constituted him lieutenant-general, instead 
of, as formerly, lord deputy, ‘ being onr cousin 
in nearness of blood, and on earl of this our 
laud.’ His instructions touched, with other 
matters, the speedy plantation of Leix and 
Offaly, the recognition of Sorley Boy Mac- 
Bonnell’s (flaims on condition ot his becom- 
ing an ‘ orderly subject ’ and being -willing 
to hold his lands from the English cro'wn, 
and the redaction, by fair means or by foul, 
of Shane O'NeiU {ib. i. 291-6). The situa- 
tion was critical. The generally disturbed 
state of TJlater, the threatened combination 
between Shane O'Nefll and the Scots, the 
escape of Brien 0‘Conor foom Dublin Castle, 
the uncertain attitude of the Earl of Kildare, 
the return of Teigo and Donungli O’Brien, 
and the defeat recently inflicted by them, 
with the assistance of the Earl of Desmond, 
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on Conor at Spancol Hill, led people to an- 
ticipate a universal insurrection of the Irish. 
Nor did Sussex’s detractors spare to insinimte 
that he was a main cause of the general dis- 
satisfaction, charging him with breaking his 
word towards the Iiush, and with putting to 
death those who had surrendered under pro- 
tection, insinuations which he thought he 
could trace to Shane O’Neill (State Papers. 
Ireland, Elis, ii, 21). 

lie arrived in Ireland in June, and found 
the country fairly tranquil. Shane O’Neill, 
however, when called upon to acknowledge 
the queen’s authority, proved recalcitrant, 
and uitly refused oven to meet Sussex tinloss 
hostages were given for his safety. Even- 
tually he condescended to repair to Dundalk, 
but his terms were considered so prepos- 
terous that on 16 Aug. Elizabeth authorised 
his subjugation by force (cf. Cal. CarewMSS. 
i. 800-1). Shane, seeing Sussex to be in 
earnest, made a s^cious oficr of submission. 
In January 1661 Sussex was summonod to 
London for consultation. Easter was spent 
at court, and on 2 June he returned to 
Dublin. Meanwhile Shane had practically 
established himself as mnslur of almost the 
whole of Ulster. On 12 Juno the lord Ueu- 
tonant marched to Ai-magh, which ho forti- 
fied and garrisoned with two hundred men 
in the cathedral. But his efibrts to bring 
Shane to a general engagement proved futile, 
and, after laying waste Tyrone, ho was com- 
pelled to retire to Newry on 31 July. 
Exasperatod at his iU-success, insulted bj 
Shane’s demand for an alliance with his 
sister the Lady Frances, and burning to 
avenge tho aspersions cost by him, and ra- 
il orated by his euemioB at homo, on his go- 
vernment, he tried to bribe Shane’s socro- 
tary, one NiiiU Oorv or Qroy, to assassinate 
his master, while holding out to Shano de- 
lusive proilers of his sister’s hand. The 
attemiJt, if made at all, failed ; but some 
rumour of Sussex’s intention apparently 
Tonchod Shane’s oars. 

Compelled to resort <o more logitimalo 
methods of warfare, Sus'jox, about tho middle 
of August, led an unusually largo forco to 
Armagh. From Armagh lie mado a rapid 
moi'ch across Slievo Gullioii to tho edge of 
Glenconkcin. llu met with no opposition, 
and fom* thousand head of cattle, with a 
number of ponies and stud-maros, wore 
captured. An attempt to pouotrato into 
Tyroonuol wos frustratod, owing to tho loss 
or delay of victuals which wore to liavo boon 
Bout round to Lough Foyle ; ho retired to 
Nowry. IJudotorrod by Ids failuro, ho was 
ongagod in preparations for another com- 
puiguwhou the Earl of Kildare arrived with 


a commission to trsat with 
sex felt bitterly humiliated at beii' 
superseded (State Papers, Ireland 1 
62, 68). The upshot was a trsaW whereW 
Shane promised to go to England and at 
mit ms case porsonally to the queen Sk 
on hie way through Dublin was entertSS 
by Sussex, who likewise repaired to tT 
don on 16 Jan. 1662. He was 
sent at Greenwich when Shane 
to Elizabeth. ™ 

QuitUng London shortly afterwards, k 
amved m Dublin on 24 June. Shane's w 
havioiir proved as lawless as before. OnT 
vinoed that nothing but forcible measiuto 
would bring him to reason, Sussex 
a long, important, and luminous memoriU 
on the state of Ireland to Elizabeth (Oai 
Carew MSS. i. 380, 34-1). The gist of iis 
argument was that ‘no government was to 
bo allowed in Ireland whore justice was not 
assisted with force.’ The first thing to to 
done was to expel Shane, to dividsTyione 
into throe parts, to build a strong town at 
Armagh, and ‘to oontiime there a martial 
president of English birth, a justice and 
council with one hundred English horaomen 
three hundred English footmen, two hnn- 
dred goUowglasses, and two himdi'ed kene 
in contiminl pay.’ 

Fitzwillium was despatched to obtain 
Elizabeth’s oonseut to his proposals, and in 


occupying himself in carrying oat Ms inatino- 
tions for the relief of the Pole and for com- 
ploting the arrangements for the plantation 
of Loix and Oflaly. As regards theTormei,he 
was obliged to confess ^0 Aug.) that Ma 
Bobeme for tho rodomption of crown leases 
would not work. The plantation project 
proved more successful. A number of estates 
were made over that j^ear to settlers Eng- 
lish origin, irrespective of religious oreS, 
and, Ihongli many years had still to elapse 
and much blood to ho shed on both sides 
before tboy could enjoy them peaceably, the 
m'odit of pcrmanontly extoudiug the influ- 
ence ot tile crown beyond the naitow limita 
within which it had been restrained fin more 
than two conturies undoubtedly belongs to 
Sussex. But dispirited by his fiiilure in 
other respects ; annoyed by the persistent 
attacks of his enomios at oom't, espeemUyhy 
a scurrilous book (State Papers, Irel. Hk 
vi. 37) which he attributed to John Porker, 
lURster of tho rolls, who hod taken a pm- 
iniuont ])iirt in agitating the grievances of 
the Pale; and nick both in body and mind, he 
wrote, on 21 Sept., desiring to be released 
from his thankless oftice. Early in Fehtnsw 
1668 Fits william roturuod, bearing the wsl- 
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come intelligence that Elizabeth ■was pre- 
pared to proceed energetically against Shane 
0’2feiU. A hosting ■was accordingly pro- 
claimed to start from Dundalk on 3 April, 
and on 6 April the army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh. On the 8th 
Susses moved to Newiy. Shane declined 
an engagement, and Susses crossed the 
Blaokwater into Henry MacShane’s country, 
where t-wo hundred head of cattle were cap- 
tured. Itetuming once more to Armagh, he 
set his men to intrench, and fortify the ca- 
thedral; but his provisions being exhausted, 
he was enforced to return to Dundalk, where 
he disbanded his army on the 25th. Prepara- 
tiono were immediately begun for a fresh 
expedition, and Sussex a month later again 
took the field. Leaving Armagh on 1 June, 
he marched directly by Dungannon to TuUa- 
ghoge, ivhere Shane was discovered to have 
concentrated his forces in a strong natural 
fastness. He was instantly attacked, and, 
after three or four hours’ skirmishing, put 
to flight. Next day a small herd or his 
cattle was captured on the edge of Lough 
Neagh and several of his men killed, after 
ivhim Sussex returned to Armagh, 

Bat his failure to subdue Shan^ coupled 
with his ill-health, at lost induced Elizabeth 
to listen to his request to be relieved of his 
office. On 20 Oct. a commission was issued 
to Sir Nicholas Arnold and Sir Thomas Wroth 
(Cal Carew MSS. i, 369-63), with secret in- 
structions to inquire into his administration 
before accepting his resignation. Though 
grea^irritated oy the appointment of Arnold 
and wroth, Sussex did not ohstruot their in- 
quiries, but he declared that the attempt to 
mvestigate all the charges and vacancies that 
had occurred in his own company was im- 
OBsible and monstrous, never havmg before 
een required of any deputy. "Wroth, -who 
seems to have felt for him, wrote on 16 April 
1564 to Cecil, using the words of entreafy to 
Henry YlII for Latimer on his behalf, '(in- 
sider, sire,’ said he, 'what a singalar man he 
is, and cast not that awaie in one o'wre which 
natm-e and arte hath been so monye yeres in 
breeding and perfectinge.’ _ In May he re- 
ceived the welcome intelligence that the 
queen had yidded to his entreaties, and on 
tile 36th he sailed for England. 

It is easy to disparage Sussex’s efforts to 
reduce Ireland. But, considering the inade- 
qnate resources at his command, the general 
indifference of those who might have been 
expected to co-operate 'with him, the in- 
trigues, more or less proven, of his enemies 
at the council table, and the total ignorance 
of Elizabeth and her ministers of the diffi- 
culties to be coped vrith in dealing with a 


ierra irusognita such as Ireland then was, 
and with such an enemy as Sbane O'Neill, 
it is rather to be wondered that he accom- 
plished anything at all. That his general 
■view of the situation and the means to 
be taken to reduce Ireland to the oro-wn 
were in the main sound no reader of his 
despatches can for a moment doubt. De- 
spite his dastardly attempts to assassinate 
Shane, he left behind him a reputation for 
statesmanship which grew rather than di- 
minished with succeeding years. 

Sussex accompanied the queen to Cam- 
bridge in August, and was created M.A. In 
Oct^erhe officiated as principal mourner at 
the funeral service at St. Paul’s in honour ot 
the Emperor Eerdinand. On 6 March 1665 
he took port in on entertainment given by 
the Earl of Leicester to the queen ; hut the 
relations between the two earn had already 
become strained in consequence of certain 
inainuarions dropped by the former in regard 
to Sussex’s conduct in Ireland. Their re- 
tainers took up the cause of their respective 
masters, and from words speedily came to 
blows. The queen's injunction to keep the 
peace had little result. At a meeting of the 
council in the summer of 1666 Leicester 
accused Sussex of responsibility for Shane 
O’Neill’s rebellion, to which Sussex replied 
by stating that Leicester had frequently 
written letters of encouragement to Shane 
with his own hand (Cal Venetian MSS, iv, 
38^. Sussex, who accompanied the queen 
to Oxford in September, resisted ■with espe- 
cial vehemence the proposal that Leicestei 
should become Elizabeth’s husband, and 
warmly advocated, on political os well as on 
personal grounds, an alliance with the im- 
p^ial house in the person of the Archduke 
Charles. Negotiations with the archduke 
had begun in 1606, By 'Uie middle of 
November 1666 matters had advanced so far 
that Sussex was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to proceed to Vienna. During the 
winter the queen’s ardour cooled^ hut re- 
vived in the Bprm|', and in April 1667 Sussex 
■was again ordeiedto prepare for his journey. 
But the earl, who had seen enough of Eliza- 
beth’s vacillation to doubt her reu intention, 
insisted first of all on having an explicit 
decision in regard to the religious difficulty 
between Eliztmeth and the archduke. After 
successfully claiming that he should exer- 
cise full discretion apparently in reference 
to the religions difficulty, he embarked at 
Qravesondwith Roger, lord North [q.v.], on 
26 June, and reamed Vienna on 6 Aug, 
Three days later he had an hour’s interview 
with the Emperor MaximBiau. The arch- 
duke, though manifesting a natural reluc- 
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tance to visit Bugland otherwise than as an 
accepted suitor, referred himself in all things, 
except his conscience, to the emperor, and 
Sussex, who wos royally entortained,_ wrote 
to Elizabeth in glowing terms of his per- 
sonal appearance. On 27 Oct. Henry Cobha,m 
was sent to London for further instructions 
(of. ib. vii. 408). On 31 Deo. Cobham r^ 
tnmed, bringing Elizabeth’s answer, practi- 
cally breuhiug off negotiations, and Sussex, 
haying on 4 Jan. deuvered his letters, and 
invested the emperor with the order of the 
Garter, prepared to return home. He reached 
England on 14 March 1688. Elizabeth’s re- 
iuBol of an sUiance with the house of llabs- 
burg deeply disappointed him. He believod 
that England was powerless to stand olone in 
the conflict which he foresaw to be imminent, 
and was anxious at almost any cost to secure 
the friendship of the most powerful military 
nation in Europe. 

At home other troubles awaited him. The 
Earl of Leicester had secured the president- 
ship of Wales for Sir Henry Sidney. Sns- 
sex, lifter bluntly reminding Elizabeth of her 
romise to coumr the post on him, begged 
er either to comply with his rec^ucst, or, if 
not, to give him leave to c[uit the kingdom for 
Italv or elsewhere. Eventually the death 
of Archbishop Young opened to Sussex on 
avehue to preferment, and in J uly he was 
created, in succession to the archbishop, lord 
president and lord lieutenant of the north. In 
October he assisted at the negotiations with 
Mary Quei’u of Scots at Yonc, and shortly 
afterwards, m reference to tho same subject, 
at Hampton Court and Westminster, lu 
September 166!) be depilored the arrest of his 
fi'iend and relative, the Duho of Norfolk, 
and begged Cecil to use his influence wiUi 
the queen in his behalf. 

when the rumour of an intended insur- 
rection reached him at the beginning of 
October, he treated it with incredulity, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded by Eliza- 
beth, and ordered to send for the Earls of 
Westmorland and Northumberland to re- 
pair to court without delay. The queen’s 
action no doubt precipitated matters, and on 
16 Nov., when Sussex announced that the 
two earls refused to obey her commands, a 
warrant was issued to him as lieutenant- 
general of the fbrees in tho north, to pro- 
secute them with Are and sword. On the 
19th he published the proclamation, and 
took instant measures for tlieir prosecution. 
The total force at his disposal amounted to 
only throe thousand men, wlioraof bai'ely 
three hundred wore horse, whereas the rebels 
were said to number twelve hundred horsu 
and between flve and six thousand foot. 


His weakness, especiaUy in the matteTf 
horse, oompellod him to act on the defensiv 
Ilis avowed preference for lenient piooerf' 
ings, coimled with tho fact that EaS' 
brother. Sir Egremont Radcliffe [q. 
joined the rebels, caused him to be susp^M 
and Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph SadlS 
ware sent down to inquire into the sit enZ. 
Bat Sadleir and Hunsdon easily convince 
themselves of his loyalty, and wrote 
enthusiasm of his devotion and prudence 

Early in December Sussex was joined ’hr 
reinforcements under Lord Warwick and 
Lord Clinton. Together they marched to 
NortlmUerton, and betwoon Darlington and 
Durham they heard that the rebels had fled 
across the borders into Liddeedale, but had 
been forced to go into the debateable lands 
between Biddesuole and England. Ha de- 
precated a continuance of active hostilities 
unless the queen deemed it necessary owins 
to ‘ foreign matters ’ of which he was ign^ 
rant. ‘ Policy will do more service than 
force this winter’ (CaZ. State Paper4,Biz, 
Dom. Add. p. 162), Ho cashiered the new 
levies except suim horse us he conceived 
necessary to guard tho borders. To Oecil’g 
remonstrances he replied that he had not 
promised pardon to any one person of quality, 
nor protection to any one that was an offen- 
der. The queen, however, was not well 
pleased, and his enemies insiuuatsd that hia 
lenity was due to his sympathy with the 
rebels. 

When he visited the court in Jannaty 
1670, hie reception by Elizabeth was more 
favourable than her letters hod led him to 
expect. The news that Lord Daoi’e had re- 
cently occupied a caetle on tho borders, and 
that wo Earl of Westmorland, takmg advan- 
tage of his absence, had entered Ei^lond, 
destroyed forty villages, and plundered the 
inhabitaiits, caused him to rotmu post haste 
to York on the 16th, with iaetractiouB to 
punish tlio raiders and to enter Scotland to 
assist the queen’s part^ there. On 10 April 
Sussex movod wiW his army to Newcoatle, 
and the Scots having refosod either to sui- 
ronder the fugitives or to make restitution 
of the spoil captured by them, he prepared 
to invade Scotland. Accordingly, dividing 
his forces into two detachments, he with the 
one crossed tho Teviot on the IQth ondhumt 
the castles of EemiehurstiHunthill, oudBed- 
mlo, while the other did the like to Btanz- 
holm, Buccleugh’s chief house on the other 
sidu. A similar course was pursued along the 
Bowhent and Caile. On the 20th Suseexlay 
at Kelso while Hunsdon went to Wark. For 
the rest, he thought, ‘ there be Teryfowpereons 
in Teviotdale vw have received the rebels 
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or invaded Enyloud, >vlio at this hour have 
either castle standing for themselves or house 
for any of their people’ (pal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1570, p. 228). A week later Home 
Castle was stormed and re-garrisoned, and on 
the 29th Susse 2 .fixed his headquarters at Ber- 
wick, with the object of strengthening the 
hands of Morton and Mar, He himself was 
sofieringfrom aserionscold contracted during 
the raid, but on 12 May ha sent Sir William 
Drury [q. v.l with a considerable force, to 
btrengthen the queen’s party in Edinburgh, 
and to persuade Lethington and Grange ‘ to 
a surcease of arms’ on Elizabeth’s terms. 
Failing in his object, Drury harried the 
valley of the Clyde, and razed the castles of 
the Duke of Chhtelherault and his retainers, 
returning to Berwick on 3 June, Leonard 
Dacre and a number of the rebels were stUI 
at largo in the w’eslern marches, where they 
were openly maintained by Herries and Max- 
well, and, though stiU. far from well, Sussex 
was anxious to obtain the queen’s permission 
to adopt forcible measures for their expul- 
sion. His plan was approved, but no money 
was forthcoming, audit was only by pawning 
his own credit Siat he was able eventually 
to take the field by the middle of August. 
An outbreak of the plague at Newcastle, 
which compelled Mm to disperse ‘ Ms com- 
pany,’ added to Me embarrassmeut, aud it 
was not till IS Aug, that he found himself 
at Carlisle. Hie demand for the surrender 
of the fugitives not having been complied 
with, he invaded Scotlana on the 22ud, 
though in consequence of the extreme foul- 
ness of the weather, wMch delayed his march, 
the rebels had been able to withdraw with 
their goods into safety. Advancing as fer 
as Dumfries, he raided the country for twenty 
miles round about, leaving not a single atone 
house standing ‘ to on iU neighbour’ within 
that limit, though, in order 'to make the re- 
venge ap]pear to oe for honour only,’ he care- 
fully avoided plundering the inhabitants and 
abstained from burning Dumfries. Early iu 
September he returned to Newcastle, and 
Ghfttelherault, Huntly, and Argyll having 
shortly afterwards submitted to the queen, 
he advised a partial disbandment of the border 
forces. 

In October Sueeex received permission to 
repair to court, of which he availed Limeelf 
in November, and on SO Dee, he was sworn a 
member of the privy council. In the summer 
of the following year the queen paid Mm a 
visit at Ms house in Bermondsey ; but later 
in the year his familiarity with the Duke of 
Norfolk caused Mm to be suspected of com- 
plicity in that nobleman’s treasonable pro- , 
ceedings, and frxim De Spes it appears that 


there was some danger of his being sent to 
the Tower (Cal. SmancasMSS. ii.346). He 
was one of the peers who sat in judgment on 
the Duke of Norfolk in January 1672, and 
the duke, in anticipation of his execution, be- 
queathed Mm his best George and Garter, 
Li June he accompanied the queen] on a two 
months’ progress, and on 18 July he was 
created lord chamberlain of the household, 
being superseded in October as president of 
the council of the north by the earl of Himt- 
ingdon. On 14 April 1578 his name occuia 
in a commission of gaol delivery for the Maiv 
shalsea, and on the 29th of the same month 
in another relative to the commercial rela- 
tions between England and Portugal. He 
accompanied the queen during a progress in 
Kent in August, and on 23 May following 
received a grant to Mmself and fiis heirs of 
New HaU in Essex, to which were added, on 
81 Dec., the manors of Boreham, Walkfare, 
OldhaU, and their dependencies, commonly 
known as the honour of Beaulieu. He again 
attended the queen on one of her progresses 
in September and October 1674 ; but in the 
following spring he was compelled by reason 
of ill-health to retire for a time from court. 
On hearing the news of the ‘fury of Ant- 
werp,’ he publicly declared that, 'if the 
queen would give Mm leave, he would go 
over with such a force as to drive the 
Spaniards out of the States.’ Nevertheless, 
neither he nor Oecil was regarded as hostile 
to Spain, and De Mendez actually believed it 
possible, by judiciously bribing them ‘with 
aomethiug more than jewels,’ to attach them 
firmly to Spanieh interests (t6. ii. 686). 

When an alliance was first mooted be- 
tween Elizabeth and Henry, Doc d’Anjou(af- 
terwords Henry III. of France), in 1571, Sus- 
Bex,forreaBonB similar tothat which had influ- 
enced him in regard to the proposed mar> 
riage with the Archduke Charles, supported 
the proposal. The neTOtiatious, broken off by 
the massacre of St, Hortbolomew, were re- 
newed in 1678 witb Francis, Due d’AIencon 
and Atijou, brother of the earlier auitoi. The 
new French suitor again found a warm ad- 
vocate in Sussex. On a visit of the French 
prince’s messenger to England, dating one of 
the queen’s progiesses, a quarrel between Sus- 
eex and Boger, second lord North, occurred. 
According to Mendoza, Elizabeth remarked 
that the sideboard was badly fumishad with 
plate. This North confirmed,laying the blame 
on Sussex. The earl thereupon ‘ went to Lei- 
cester and complained of the knavish beha- 
viourofNorth; but Leicester deprecated the 
apph'cation of these words to North. Sussex 
onewered that whatever he might tihink of 
the woi'de/ North was a great kmve’ (U>. p. 
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C06). On 36 Aug. 1678 he addressed 
a long and able letter to the ^ueen on her 
contemplated marriage with Anjou. Never- 
theless it seemed doubtful to Mendoza 
whether he really meant all he said, ftfen- 
doza told Philip that Sussex assured him he 
would never consent to it ‘ on condition of de- 
priving your Majesty of the Netherlands . . . 
as his aim was not solely to gratify the Queen, 
but to preserve and strengthen her throne.’ 
What either he or Burghley hoped to gain by 
the match the ambassador was at a loss to 
conjecture, unless they thought thereby to 
bring about the fall of Leicester, or perhaps 
in anticipation ‘ that if Ibrenchmen should 
come hither the coimtry may rise, in which 
case, it is believed, Sussex would take a 
great position,’ In any case, he thought it 
worth while to send them some jewels to 
the value of three thousand crowns or more 
apiece (id. pp. 636, 662, 66Q). 

The queen’s predilection for Anjou gave 
Sussex (despite his ill-health, which obliged 
Mm frequently to leave court) an ascen- 
dency over Leicester, who opposed the match 
by every means within Ins power, and 
would possibly have found liimseK in the 
Tower had not Sussex generously iutorposed 
in his favour, saying, according to Lloyd 
(State Worthiet), ‘"Srou must allow lovers 
their jeolousie.’ On 6 Nov. 1680 a commis- 
sion was issued to him and others for the in- 
crease and breed of horses, particularly in 
SuiFolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Aent, 
ond in April following he was appointed to 
treat with the French commissioners for the 
marriage with Anjou. It was probably tliis 
latter appointment which led in .July to a re- 
newal of hostilities between him and Leices- 
ter, and obliged the queen to command them 
both to keep their chambers, and to threaten 
stricter confinement in case of further dis- 
obedience (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom, Eliz. 
ii. 22), On 1 Jan. 1682 he was one of the 
challengers in the royal combat on foot wliich 
took placo before the queen and the Doc 
d’Anjou. 

Uis malady rapidly increased during the 
followhjg winter, and, having in vain sought 
relief from the baths at Buxton, he died, 
after a lingering illnosB, at his house at 
Bermondsey on 9 June 1683. llis last hours 
wore embittered by the reflection that his 
death would leave Leicester undisputed mas- 
ter of the situation: ‘I am now,’ ho said, 
‘passing into another world, and must leave 
you to your fortunes and to the queen’s 
graces ; but beware of the gypsio, for ho will 
UP too hard for you all ; you Imow not the 
boast so well m t do ’ (NATOi’Oir, Fragmmta 
’Reyalui), llis bowele wore buried in tho 


chui'oh at Bermondsey, and on 8 
body wsfl taken to Boreham in 
he had a magnificent funeral. His bodv3 
buried in a red brick building adj nini/ - tu 
church of Boreham, called the Sussex 
where also repose the remains of his fatW 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother, which 
were removed thither, pursuant to his testa, 
mentary directions, from the place of than 
first sepulture, St. Laurence Pountney in 
London. On a large altar tomb in the Siiser 
chancel are recumbent figures in mezuoiv 
of Robert, Henry, and Thomas Haddiffi suZ 
oessively earls of Sussex, with commemon- 
tive tablet''. 

Sussex made it his boost that he nerei 
faltered in obedience to his sovereign, and 
no doubt of his patriotism is permissible. A 
perfect courtier and diplomatist, he was at 
tho same time a scholar saturated in the new 
learning, a patron of the drama in its in&ncT 
and of rising literary genius, and was ahk 
to regard, with tolerance those diversities of 
creed which were setting Europe by the ears. 
To men of sterner momd he at times ap- 
peared MacMaveUian in the methods hy 
which he sought to achieve Ms ends. Hia 
portrait was painted by Sir Antonio More and 
Zucohero. A third portrait, ]fy an anonymona 
artisL is in the Notional Poiti-ait Gallery 
(cf. Cat. 7\t6k>r Rvhibition, No. 868, 1109; 
Oat. Mrat LoanRsMbition of Portraits, 1^, 
Nos. 186, 139, 266). 

Sussex married, first, Elizabeth Wriothea- 
ley, daughter of Thomas, earl of Southamp- 
ton, who was buried at Woodham Walter 
on 16 Jan. 1666 ; and, secondly, on 26 Apnl 
1666, Frances, daughW of Sir William Sid- 
ney (OnnsxnB, London Marriage I/ieensti), 
who died on 9 March 1688-9, leai mg by her 
will 6,0001. for the foundation of a college 
at Cambridge ‘to be collod the Lady Frances 
Sidney-Suesex College ’ (Wiiiiiis andCtm, 
Arohit, Hist, of Cambrige, pp. bezixet seq.) 
The bequest was carried out by her execu- 
tors, and tho foundation of the college was 
laid in 1606. It possesses on anonymous 
portrait of thefoimuress. He left no heirs of 
his body, and was succeeded 1^ his brother. 

Hdnby RAnoi.i]?]m, fourth Bael op Rue- 
snx (1630 P-1693), was knighted by the Ewl 
of Arundel on 2 Oot. 1 663, and sat in parlia- 
ment as member for Maldon in_1666. Next 
year he removed to Ireland, to aid Ms brother 
m tho civil and military organisation efthat 
oountiy. lie was appointed aprivy oounoillot 
in 1667, and commanded a band of horsemen. 
Iul668he became lieutenant ofMoryhotongh 
Fort, and was besieged there by the native 
Irish under Bonogh O’Oonor. He sat la 
the Irish parliament as member for Carlings 
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ford in 1569, and two years later was nomi- 
nated to tho responsible post of lieutenant 
of Leix and Offaly. He managed to keep the 
district quiet, but in 1664, when eommis- 
sionera were sent firom England to report 
on the condition of the Irish government, 
charges of corruption in dealing with ftmds 
appointed for the pmyment qrthe soldiers 
were brought against BadcUffe. He was 
ordered to refund at once 8,0002., and on his 
refusal was committed to prison (January 
1666). His release was ordered by the home 
government, and he left Ireland ^rmonently 
soon afterwards (of. Cal. State Papera, Ire- 
land, Eliz. i. 136, 263-4). In 1677 he was 

C ted some property there, in cos. Kil- 
:y and "Wexford (ib. ; MonniN, Patent 
Rolls, 482, 689). In England he had 
already been appointed constable for life of 
ForchesterOastle,andlieutenautofSouthbere 
Forest (14 .Tune 166^. In 1671, when he 
was elected M.F. for Hampshire, he received 
the office of warden and captain of the town, 
castle, and isle of Portsmouth, and he was 
actively employed in that capacity until his 
death. He succeeded his brother as fourth 
earl of Sussex on 9 dune 1683, and on 6 Nov. 
1889 wrote a piteous latter to the queen, 
stating that, unless she showed him some 
mercy, he was hopelessly bankrupt ; his bro- 
ther’s estate brought in 4602., but was bur- 
dened with a debt to the crown which en- 
tailed the payment of 6002. a year (Lonan, 
IlbuArations, ii. 319). In August 1686 he 
was tracking out on alleged catholic conspi- 
racy at Portsmouth, and was watching sus- 
picious vessels off the coast. During 1688 
he was busy in furnishing -with stores and gun- 
powder the ships commissioned to resist the 
Spanish Armada (LAtranToir, Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, Naval Becords Soc., pas- 
sim), For such services he was made II.G'. 
on 22 April 1689. He died on 14 Dec. 1693, 
and was biuried at Doreham, Essex, beside 
his brother and his wife Honors, daughter of 
Anthony Pounde, esq., of Hampshire, whom 
he married before 24 Feb, 1661. His only 
Bom 

Boubbi BADCLiBrn, fifth Eabl ob Sussnx 
(1669P-i629), was known as Viscount Fit^ 
waiter from 1683 until he succoeded his 
father as fifth earl on 4 Dec. 1693. In August 
next year he was sent as amhassador-e^a- 
ordhiaryto Scotland to assist at the baptism 
of James’s eldest son, Henry, and to ‘ treat 
respecting the cathouc earls, the Earl of 
Bothwell, and other matters’ (C!a2. State 
Papers, Scotland, 1509-1603, ii. 067, 669, 
061), In 1696 he served with the army sent 
ogamst Cadis as colonel of a regiment of foot, 
took a prominent part with Vere in the cap- , 
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ture of the town, and was Imighted there by 
the Earl of Essex on 27 June 1696. On 
28 Nov. 1697 he appealed to Lord Burghley 
for military employment on the contment. 
‘ He had much rather,' he said, 'make a good 
end in her majesty’s service abroad than to 
live in a miserable poverty at home ’ (Elbis, 
Original Letters, 3ra ser. iv. 149). He acted 
as earl marshal of England during the parlia- 
ments which sat in the autumns of 1697 and 
1601, and was colonel-general of foot in the 
army of London in August 1699, raised in 
anticipation of a Spanish mvosion (OsAMBSUr 
TJJS, Letters, p. 5^, He was one of the peers 
commissioned to try the Earl of Essex in 
1601 , and was made lord lieutenant of Essex 
on 26 Aug. 1603. He was also governor of 
Harwich and Landguard Fort. On 20 July 
1603 he petitioned the ^ueen. to relieve him 
of some of the pecmuary embarrassments 
due to tho debts to the crown contracted by 
the third and fooisth earls (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Addenda, 1680-1626, pp. 426-7). In 
July 1622 he sold to the Morquie of Bucking- 
ham his ancestral estate of Newhall for 
22,0002., and resigned to him the lord-hen- 
tenancy of Essex. He was reappointed joint 
lord lieutenant in 1626. Sussex was fre- 
quently at court. He carried the purole or- 
mined robe at the creation of Prince Oharles 
as Prince of Wales, 4 Nov. 1616, and bore 
the orb at the coronation of Ohwles I on 
2 Feb. 1626-6. He died at his house in 
Olerkenwellon 22 Sept. 1629, and was buried 
with hb father and uncle in the church of 
Boreham. 

Sussex was a patron of men of letters. 
In 1692 Bohert Qreene dedicated to him 
08 Lord Fitzwalter 'Euphues Shadow,’ 
Thomas Lodge. Ohapman prefixed to hia 
translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ 1698, a sonnet 
to him, ‘with duty always remembered to 
his honoured countess.’ A sonnet was also 
addressed to the earl by Henry Lok, in 
his ' SundCT Ohristian Passions,' 1697, and 
Emanuel F^ord [q. v,] dedicated to him in 
1698 his popnlorromonce ‘Porismus’ (p. 606). 
Sussex was twice married. His first wife, 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Oharles Moriaon of 
Oassiobury, Hertfordshire, was, according to 
Manningham, ‘ a very goodly and comely per- 
sonage, of an excellent presence, and a rare 
wit ’ (Diary, pp. 60-1), .In her honour Bobert 
Qreene gave ms ‘Philomela' the subtitle of 
‘The Lady Fitzwapiler’s Nightingale,’ 1692, 
4to. To her was also dedicated a popular 
musio-hook, ‘ The New Booke of Tahliture,’ 
1696. Manningham reports in his ‘ Diary,’ 
12 Oct. 1602, twt the earl treated her with 
great cruelty^ owing to the demoralising in- 
Suence of hisinfnmate friend Edward White- 
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locke, 'brothei of Six James, a man of notori- 
ously abandoned lifo, wbo died -when staying 
'witn Sussex at Newhall in 1608, and was 
burled in the earl’s family tomb atBoreham. 
Before 1002 she, with her children, separated 
from Sussex, who thenceforth allowed her 
1,7001. a year (MAOTiiraHAM, Diary, pp. 60- 
61). She died in December 1623. She bore 
Sussex four children, who all predeceased 
him: Henry, who married, in February 
1613-14, Jane, daughter of Sir Michael Stan- 
hope; Thomas; Elizabeth, who married Sir 
John Ramsay, earl of Holdeinees [q.v.]; and 
llouora. Sussex’s second wife was Frances, 
widow of Francis Shute, daughter of Hercules 
Meautaaof WestHem. She died on 18 Nov. 
1627 (Mobani, Dssac, ii. 668). 

Sussex was succeeded by his cousin Ed- 
ward (1662 P-1641), son of Sir Humphrey 
Badcliife of Elnestor^ Bedfordshire, second 
son of Robert Radoliue, drat earl of Sussex 
fn. T.] Ho was member of parliament for 
Pelersnold in 1686-7, for Portsmouth 1692-3, 
and for Bedfordshire 1698-9, 1601, and 1604- 
1612. The title expired at his death with- 
out issue in 1641 . The subsidiary barony of 
Fitzwalter was claimed in 1640 by Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Moulshom, Essex, whose mother 
Frances was daughter of Henry, socond earl 
of Sussex [sea under Mildmat, Sib Waxotb.] 
The barony was granted iu 1670 to Sir Henry’s 
grandson Benjamin, but it fell into abeyance 
in 1766 (OoxLiBS, Peeraya, ad. Brydges, ix. 
449). 

[There is a useful biography, very complete in 
personal details, in Cooper’s Alhenn Oantabr. i. 
462-70, The principal authorities are Dogdolo's 
Baronage ; Burke’s Bxtince Peerage ; Lloyd’s 
State worthies ; Slew's Annals ; Rymev’s 
Foedora ; Rolinshed’s Chroniclo ; Machyn’s 
Diary; Ty tier’s England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI and Ma^; Ohronido of Queen Jane 
(Camden Soc.) , Strypo’sEcclesiosticalMemorials; 
!Morant’s Essex; WilTon’s House of BussoU; 
Snrlcling’s Essex ;Blomefleld’s Norfolk; Origmos 
Pnrochiales Scotie (BanuatyneOlub); Gregory’s 
'Western Highlands ; Hill’s Macdonnolls of 
Antrim ; Statutes at Largo (Ireland) ; Shirley's 
Letters; Collins’s Sidney Papers; Cal. Oarow 
KH8. ; Col. Fiaiits, Eliz, (Ireland) ; Bagwell’s 
Ireland under the Tndors; Archmologia, vol. 
XXXV. ; Bnrgon’s Gresham ; Haynes and Mnr- 
din’s State Papers; Sadler’s State Papers; 
Wright’s Elizabeth ; Sharpe’s Memorials of the 
lli'hollion of 1680 ; Nicolas’s Lifo of Sir Chris- 
tnphor Hatton; Ellis’s LoUois ; Lodge’s lUustra- 
tiuuh; Leyrrslor Corresp. (Camden Soc.); Ni- 
( liols’s Progresses of Quean Elizabeth ; Howard’s 
Collection of Lettors ; Cal. State Papers, 'EHiz. 
Doni„ Foreign, Ireland, Simaneas, andVonetinn, 
p.n.ini. Sussex’s handwriting is partioularly 
vrahhed, and more than once Elizabeth had to 
complain that she oonld not read it. Besides 


those preserved in the Public B«eoid~^ 
there are unmans IbUots of his relative 
state affairs in the British Museum viz 
MSS , Caligula B ix., relating to the 
of 1609 ; ib. 0. i., eoneerning the DukerfC 
folk’s prqiocted marriage with Mary Queen nf 
Scots, and affairs in the north; ib. O.ii ii; 
lating to Soottish affairs (mostly all minM in 
Wright’s Elizabeth); *4. E. d. fob 816 
Leicester on French affairs, 7 April 1670 ij 
Vespasian, F. xii., doeumoute relating to’ 4 
Irish government; ib. Titus B. ii., iii. 
laneous documents; f4. B. vii., documents re 
lating to the proposed marriage with Aleuran' 
«4. XI. f. 442 and xiii., on Irish affairs; ib. 
tina, 0. ii. f. 144, porterage charges of his embajm 
to the Emperor Maximilian; LanadowneM88 
iv. (60), letters patent for the stewardship of the 
queen’s possessions in Essex ; «6. xii. (67) lyg 
(21), xxivi. (8), xxxix. (18), his will, ^th a 
codioil, dated 21 May 1583; i4. (10), iaventorv 
of his jewels ; Addit. MSS. 6822 f. 1 16 6, 200*7 
ff. 208 4, 207 4, 27401, iniseellanoous.ofnom- 
portancs; Cal. Ha^dold MSS. passim; Hat 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Brp.p. 124 (articles hy, as lieu- 
tenant -general in the north, 1670) ; ib. hi. 186 
fetters in the oolloctionof the Marqnisof Bath), 
ib. p. 428 (letters in the eollootion of the llar^ 
quia of Ormonde) ; I'b. iv. 697, MSS helongiue 
to Trinity Colloge, Dublin, oontaining the ^ 
dilions of Sussex in 1660-83 ; ib. vii,, miacd- 
lanoons letters, cliio6y of 1662, belonging to 
W. M. Molynoux of LosoleyPark, Guildford, 
ib, 630, ix. pt. i. 240.] R, p, 


BADOLIFFE, WILLIAM (1700-1841), 
improver of cotton machinery, was bom on 
17 Oct. 1760, at Mellor, Derbyshire, ffia 
father was a weaver, and he learned carding, 
epinuiug, and weaving at home. In 1786 ha 
married Sarah Jaclceon of Mellor, and four 
years later began businesB in his native place 
as a spinner and weaver. Hie chief trade at 
first was in muBiin warps and in the momifac- 
tiire of mnsline for the market at Manchester, 
where he afterwards opened a warehouse. 
He also bought premises at Stockport for the 
extension of his manuiboturing opecatioiiB, 
and in 1709 took Thomas Ross of Montrose 
OB partner. In 1801 ho settled at Stoditpoit, 
became oaptain-commandant of the local 
volunteers, and in 1804 mayor of the town. 
He had previously (in 1794)j from a patriotic 
sentiment, deolined to sell his cotton yarn to 
foreign merchants who were desirous of buy- 
ing it for exportation to the continent, wh^ 
it was to he made into cloth, This attitude 
he always strenuously maintained, speaMug 
in support of it at public meetings, and pub- 
lishing in 1811 a pamphlet entitled ‘Ex- 
portation of Ootton Yarns the real Cause of 
thp Distress that has fallen upon the Ootton 
Trade for a series of years past,’ Stockporti 
8vo. 
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The graat invention "with which Badcliffe’s 
name is nssooialcd is the ‘dressing machine,’ 
which was, however, originated by an in- 
mnions operative machinist in his employ- 
ment named Thomas Johnson, who lived at 
Bredbnry, near Stochport. It had previously 
been only possible for a weaver to dress, or 
starch, so much of the warp as lay between 
the healds and yard beam, or about 86 
inches, necessitating a frequent stoppage of 
the loom. By this invention the operation 
of dressing was done before the warp was 
put into we loom, thus effecting a great 
saving of the time and labour of the weaver. 
By the aid of Johnson he also brought out 
three other patents, two of them for an im- 
provement in the loom, namely the taking 
up of the cloth by the motion of the lathe. 
The patents were taken out in Johnson’s 
name in 1803-4. Radcliffe did not, however, 
reap any profit by them ; the great expenses 
he mcnrred in his experiments, and the time 
wasted in his pertinacious op^sition to the 
exportation of yarn, hringiug him to hank- 
ruptoy in 1807. Soon after that date he 
was helped hy four friends, who lent him 
500i. each, with which he began business 
once more, carrying it on until 1816, when he 
became embarrassed again. The Luddites 
in 1812 broke into his mill and residence, 
and destroyed both his machinery and furni- 
ture. iffis wife wae so alarmed and injured 
by tbe rioters that she died a few weeks 
later. His life afterwards was a continued 
struggle with adversity. He published in 
1828 an account of his struggles, under the 
title of ‘Origin of the New System of Manu- 
facture, commonly called Power-loom Weav- 
ing, and the Purposes for which this System 
was invented and brought into use fully ex- 
plained, &o.,’ Stockport, 8vo. _ 

Radcliffe gave valuable evidence in 1808 
in the inquiry which reeulted in a parlia- 
mentary gramt of 10,000/. being made to Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright [q. v.] for Ms inven- 
tions. Efforts were put forth in 1826 and 
1836 to obtain similar public recognition of 
Radcliffe’s services, but in vain. In the me- 
morial to the treasury in 1826 it was claimed 
that his invention, ‘by removing the im- 
pediments to weaving by power, may be 
considered as the cause of the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of that system of manufac- 
turing cotton goods.’ In 1834 on unsuccessful 
appeu was mode to the trade to raise a fiind 
to aid Radcliffe in his declining years. Se- 
veral firms paid him a royalty for the use of 
his patents. A small grant of 160/. was 
eventually mads to Mm by government, but 
the intimation came only three days before 
his death, which took place on 20 hi!ay 1841, 


when he was in his eighty-first year. He 
was buried in MeUor churemyard. 

His portrait was engraved T. Oldham 
Barlow, from a painti^ by ifuqualre, and 
published by Bennet Woodorofb in his col- 
lection of ‘Portraits of Inventors,’ 1862. 

[Radcliffe's pamphlets; Blackwood’s Hag. 
January and March 1836, pp. 76, 411 ; Baiuee’s 
Hist, of tbe Ootton Mamriacture, p. 231 ; He- 
moirB of Edmund Cartwright, 1843, pp. 218, 
230; \7oadcrQft's Brief Biographies of Inven- 
tors, 1863 ; Barlow’s Hist, of Weaving, 1878, p. 
386 ; Heginbotham's Hist, of Stockport, 1882, p. 
824 ; Meisden’s Ootton Weaving, 1886, p. 32B.1 

0. W. S. 

BAD0LTPPE,WILLIA.M (1783-1866), 

line-engraver, was bom in Bbmingham on 
SO Oct. 1783^ and was indebted to nis own 
efforts for hiB eduoation. He was at first 
apprenticed to Mr, Tolley, and rmder him 
learnt the art of letter-cutting, He soon ob- 
tained some work and credit as an engraver 
of book illustrations. He was a fiiend and 
relative of John Pye [q. v.] the engraver, 
and they both determined to go and practise 
Uieir art in London. Radclyffe’e resources 
were, however, insufficient to take him so 
far, and he returned from Stratford-on-Avon 
to Birming'ham, while Pye proceeded to Lon- 
don. At Birmingham Radolyffe became very 
intimate with John Vincent Barber [see 
under Babbub, Joshph] and Ohorles Barber 
[q. v.J He showed great promise in an en- 

f raviim of a portrait of Bishop Milner by 
. V, Barber, and in 1806 by an engraved 
portrait of Lord Nelson. Some illustrative 
engravings hyRadclyiffi to Goldsmith’s ‘Ani- 
mated Natiw’ attracted the attention of 
Charles Heath [q. v.] the engraver, who gave 
Radclyffe many commissions for engravingsin 
the numerous art publications which Heath 
was then issuing. Radclyffe obtained great 
repute for Ms skill in landscape engraving, 
and was one of the best e:^onents of the 
highly finished but somewhat mechanical 
style of engraving then in vogue. He formed 
in Birmingham a school of engravers, who 
were for some time the leaders of their pro- 
fession. Raddyfie showed an early appreciar 
tion of the works of the great water-colour 
artists, J, D. Harding^ De W int, and others, 
and especially of David Oox the elder [q. v.j 
Some of these artists were engaged by Rad- 
olyffe to make the drawings ^ow in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery) for ‘The Graphic 
niuBtrations of Worwiclfflhire,' published in 
1829, in wMch all the plates were engraved 
by Badclyffe’s ownhand. He also engraved 
many plates after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
who hod a Mgh esteem fox Badclyfib’s work. 
A second complete set of landscape engravings 
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after Turner, David Oox, Oreswick, and 
others, -was executed for Eosooe’s ‘ 'VVandor- 
ings in North and South Wales.’ Others 
wore executed for the ‘ Oxford Almanack, ’tho 
‘Art Journal,’ and similar publications. Ead- 
clyffe lived in the Oeorge Eoad, Edgbaston, 
and died on 30 Dec. 1856. Ne aided every 
effort for the promotion of art in Birming- 
ham, and was a member of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists from its foundation imtil 
his death. 

Of his three eons Williau Easolticfk 
( 181S-1846), though he learnt engraving, 
became a portrait-painter, practising in 
Birmingham and London with some success, 
but died of paralysis on 11 April 1840, in his 
father’s lifetime ; Charles William Eadclyffe, 
who become on artist and a member of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists, and stiU 
survives; and 

Edwabd EADOiTPi'n (1809-1863), born in 
1809 in Birmingham, where he was educated 
under his father and J. V. Barber, and fol- 
lowed his father’s profession as an engraver. 
He received medals for engraving at the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen from the Society of 
Arts in London, and in his twenty-first year 
removed to the metropolis. He was largely 
enployed in engraving for the ‘annuls,’ 
then so popular, and lor the ‘ Art Journal ’ 
and other works. He also was employod 
for mony yeors by the admiralty in engraving 
charts. Like his father, he was an intimate 
friend of David Oox the elder, and published 
several etchings and engravings from his 
works. Ho planned a ' liW studiorum ’ in 
imitation of Turner, but had executed only 
times etchings for this at the time of his 
death in November 1863. He married, in 
1888, Maria, daughter of Majjor Eevell of 
Hound Oak, Englefleld Green, Surrey. 

[Bedgrave's Biot, of Artists ; Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Engravings by Birmingham Mon, 
Birmingham, 1877 ; private iiiformaUon.l 

L. 0, 

RADFOEB, JOHN (1501-l68O),,iesnit, 
born in Derbyshire in 1601, was odiicatod 
at Douay College while it was temporarily 
located at Eheims. Having completed hm 
studies in humanity and theology, ho was 
ordainod priest in 1687, and returned to 
En^and on 17 Jan. 1689, There he wrote 
‘ A Direotorie teaching the Way to the Truth 
in a briefe and plains Discourse against t^ 
Heresies of this Time. Wlierunto is added 
a Short Treatise against Adiaphorists fie. 
Laodiosons], Neuters,’ &o. The prefooe was 
dated 10 April 1694, and the dedication to 
‘ George Blackwell, arohipresby ter,’ in 1699, 
but the book was first published, ‘ probably 


at Douay ’ (JJnt. Mus. Oat.), in 160.5 Ti, 
book circulated inEnglani and JohnilaiT 

(or Manly) of Broughton, Northamptonahm 

ascribes his conversion in 1607 to ‘Path ’ 
Parsons’s “ Christian Directory,” and a con 
troversial work written by Mr. Iladfoid' 
adding that he was afterwords received hi 
Eadford into tho catholic ohuroh. EadfoH 
doubtless carried on the perilous work of » 
catholic missionary in the part of Enirland 
most familiar to him. On 30 Oct, 160fl 
Father Eohert Jones, aMas North, wrote to 
Parsons at Vonioe, recommending that the 
latter should communicatofurther with Bad* 
ford,^ who, the writer suggested, ‘might be 
admitted at home, and wmd prove a enffi. 
cient jornoyman ’ (Stonyhurat MSS.AreJma 
(Anglia), vol. iii, letter 71). Pamonj 
aooe;pted the view of his correspondent and 
Eadford oooordingly entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1608. On 2 January 1618 he'^ 
made a spiritual eondiutor. He remained at 
Northampton until after 1621, when hscame 
to London. John Gee [(i. vJ, in his ‘Foot 
out of the Snare,’ London, 1624, mentions 
his name without comment in o ‘list of 
Jesuites now [1623] resident about the City 
of London ; ’ and when papers and gooih 
belonging to jesuits woi-e seized at ‘a houae 
near Olerkenwell, on 19 March 1687-8,’ by 
order of the oounoil, Eadford’s name mmaB 
among the ‘ Veteroni Missionorii.’ ffiWn 
transferred his missionary work to Boron- 
shire, where ho died, at ‘the residence of 
the Blessed Stanislaus,’ on 9 Jon. 16S0 
aged 69. In the ‘ Archives Gdndrales ’ he is 
eulogised as ‘ homo devotus ot in misaione 
miiltos pei^osBiiB labores. Laboravit ante 
ingresBum m Societatem jam in miesione, 
it a ut simul omnos computando 39 annas 
ibidem expleverit,’ 

[Foley’s Becords of the English Provinca of 
tho Sooioty of Jesus, vol. vii. ; Oal. State Papera, 
Bom. Chnrlos I, vol. zeix.; Arrives Gdndrulesde 
la Compigiiie do Jdeus,] E, L fi. 


EADFOED, THOMAS (1708-1881), 
obstetrician, son of John Eadford, ^er and 
bleacher, was born at Hulme Fielas, Man- 
chester, on 2 Nov. 1793, and educated at a 
private school at Chester. At the age of 
seyonleeu he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
William Wood, surgeon, of Manchester, 
whose partner and suocessor he olterwiirds 
became. After study at Guy’s and St, 
Thomas’s Hospitals, he was in 1818 elected 
surgeon to the Manchesier and Salford Lying- 
in Hospital, and he continued his oonnection 
with that charity as well as with St. Mery’a 
Hospital, which was associated with it, in 
various capacities la the end of his life ; bis 
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latest offices were those of honorary consnlt- 
ing physiciaa and chairman of the hoard of 
management. The interests of St. Mary’s 
Hospwal were always his special core. A 
new building for the hospital, opened in 
1856, was erected moinl;^ thorough the exer- 
tions of Eadford and Ins wife. He gave 
to the institution, in 1858, his valuable 
library, rich in obstetrical works, and his 
museum of surgical objects, afterwards 
niaTring many important additions to both 
eoUections. Some years before his death he 
invested the sum of 8,670/. in the hands of 
trustees, 2,6701. of which was to be devoted 
to the benefit of the poor in connection with 
the hospital, and the remaining 1000/. to 
maintain the library. A catalogue of the 
Eadford Library, compEed by 0. J. Culling- 
worth, was pubEshed in 1877. 

Badford was one of the foimders of the 
Manchester school of medicine in 1825, and 
was a lecturer on midwifery at the Pine 
Street school of medicine in the same town. 
This was the first complete medical school 
in the provinces. Ha became a member of 
the Apothecaries’ Society in 1817. At the 
<ame date he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Suweons, and was elected 
a Mlow in 1852. & graduated M.D. at 
Heidelberg in 1839, and later in the same 
year was elected a feEow of Ihe Eoyal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

He deEvered the first address on ob- 
stetrics before the Provincial, now British, 
Medical Association at its meeting in 1854, 
and was the author of many papers and 
communications on midwifery, ana of ‘Ob- 
servations on the Ceesarean Section and on 
other Obstetric Operations,' 1865 ; find ed. 
1880, besides several pamphlets. Badford 
was a notable link in the chaia of able and 
well-known Manchester gynaecologists, start- 
ing with Charles White [q. v.] and including 
J(m Roberton [q. v.], James Whitehead 
[q. V,], and others. He was one of the first 
m this country to advise abdominal section, 
and gave much assistance in counsel and 
support to Charles Clay in his early opera- 
tions for the removal of diseased ovaries. 

Radford died at his residence at Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, on 29 May 1881, 
aged 87, and was buried in ihe neighbouring 
(ffiurch of St. Paul, Horsal. He married, 
in 1821, EEzabeth Newton, daughter of 
John Newton, incumbent of Didsbury, near 
Manchester. She died in 1874, Their only 
child died young, 

[Manchester newspapers, 80 May 1881 ; Lan- 
cet, 11 Peb. 1882, p, 218; personal knowledge 
and information from Hr. H. Lloyd Bobects.l 

0. W. S. 


RADLEY, WILLIAM nn (A 1250), 
bishop of Winchester. [Seo Raliuoh.’] 

RADNOR, Eauu of. [See Robabtes, 
JOHiT, 1606-1685 ; Bouttieiii, WiiiiiAJr 
PiErDEtx-, 1779-1869, third Eaei,,] 

RADSTOCK, Baeons. [See Waide- 
ssAVE, William, first Babom, 1768-1826; 
WALDBaBAYE, Gboboe Obaittillb, Second 
Baeom, 1786-1867.] 

RADULPH. [See Ralph, Eahbolp, 
and Eaitulp.] 

RAE. [See also Bay.] 

RAE,ALEXANDEE(1782-1820),aetor, 
was born in London in May 1782. After the 
death of his father in 1787 he was educated 
uuder the Bev. W. Lloyd, and in his sixteenth 
year entered the office of a Mr. Camph^, an 
army and East India agent in the Adelphi. 
He is said to have been offered by his employer 
an appointment m India, whi^ he demined. 
In 1806 he set out for Bath with an introduc- 
lion from Bichard Cumherland (1732-1811) 
|h. V.] to Dimond, the manager of the Bath 
lueatre. Oxherry says that he made his 
fiist appearance at Huntingdon. Upon hisap- 
pearaucB at Bath as Hamlet on 28 Jan. 1806, it 
was announced ns his ' first appeorsnee upon 
any stage.’ Hamlet, which remained his 
favourite port, was played twice in Bath, and 
once in Bristol ; Bae oTso appeared in Bath on 
4 Ech. as Octavian in the ‘Mountaineers,’ 
and Wilding in the ‘ Liar,’ and on 18 Eeb. as 
Charles Surface. His good figure and pleas- 
iug style, rather than any conspicuous display 
of talent, recommended him to Coleman, 
who engaged him for the Haymaiket, where 
he appeared on 9 June 1806 os Octavian. 

During the season, besides repeating Ham- 
kt, he ^ayed Oondibert in the ' Battle of 
Hexham/ Count Almaviva, Captain Bel- 
dare in ‘Love laughs at Locksmi^s,’ Prede- 
rick in the ‘ Poor Gentleman/ Sir Edward 
Mortimer in the ‘ Iron Ohes V Harry Hare- 
brain in ‘ The WiE for the Deed/ LoveweR 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage; ’ and ho was, 
on 9 July, the original Edward in Dibdin’s 
'Pive Mues off is the Pinger Post/ a part 
that is said to have lowered him in public 
estimation. He was credited at this time 
withthe possession of a genteel person, an ex- 
pressive countenance, and a bad voice ; he was 
said to have caimht something &)m Hemhle 
and more Stam EUiston, and to have the vice 
of expressing strong passion by hysterical 
' guzzles ' in the throat. At the close of the 
season he went to Liverpool, where he stayed 
four years, decRnlng invitations from the 
Lyceum aud Scam. America. In Liverpool, 
where he succeeded Young, he played the 
[ lend both in tragedy and comedy, except for 
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a time when he supported John TCemhle. on 26 March 1818. _ On 22^yri8ii'h^n5 

lie fought BO fiercely as Macduff that Kern- the ormnal Lenoir in li. Phillipo’s ‘ IXitoup 
hie expressed his fear of being slain in or a Daughter’s Courage,’ and on S A.i)ni 
earnest, llae won some commendation from took the part of Albonio, refused hyKmn 
Mrs. Siddons, with whom he frequently in Bucks e ‘ Italians, or the Fatal Accu<a' 
acted. In the slack season he was in the tion.’ Subsequently he played the ‘Stranffw 
habit of visiting Dublin and Scotland. On Edgnrin‘Lear,’ Midhe was, on29MayloO(j 
14 Nov. 1812 , as Eae from Liverpool, he the original Appius in an anonymous version 

made, on the introduotion of Mrs. Siddons, of * Vixginius,’ and on 17 June the origuu] 
hie first appearance at Drury Lane, playing Eiithven in Hamilton’s ‘ David Eizzio.’ fie 

Hamlet. Norval in ‘Douglas,’ Romeo, is last traced at Drury_ Lane, 19 June 1820 
George Barnwell, and Hastings in ‘Jane when ho played Irwin in ‘Every one has his 
Shore’ followed, and on 23 Jm. ISIS he Fault.’ 

was the original Don Ordonio in Coleridge’s On the death of Raymond some few yema 

‘Remorse,’ a character that did something _ ’ “ .'..j, 

to augment his reputation. Lovamore in ment of Drury Lane, and the promotion is 

‘The way to keep him,’ Beverley in the said to have lea him into a Me of dissipation. 

‘ Gamester,’ Duke Aranza in the ‘ Ilonfay- He loft his home and family to live with 
moon,’ Philotas in the ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ on actress who is charged with having, by 
ore among the characters assumed Iw him threatening8uicide,iuducedhimtomakewhat 
during his first London season. In Horace proved a crowning mistake. Quitting Drmj- 
Smitlrs ‘ First Imiiressions ’ he was the ori- Lane, he undertoolc in 1820 the mmiagenifint 
giual Fortesoue on 30 Oot. 1813, and he of the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, 
played other original parts of little impor- where he opened as Sir Edward Mortimer 
tance. He was Bassanio to the Shylook of in the ‘ Iron Chest,’ Kean taking a box for 
Edmund Kean, upon the latter’s first ayipear- the first night. Here, supported by JGss 
ones at Drury Lane j and when, on 12 Feb. Fitt (afterwards Mrs. Fouoit), SaviUe, West, 
1814, Kean played Richard III for the first Johnson, Gilbert, end other actors, he phjed 
time, Rae was Richmond. He is said, in a the tr^ic parts of which at Drury Lane Kean 
tala of dubious authority, to have wounded had dispossessed him. The experiment waa 
the vanity of Kean hy asking him where he a failure, salarieB wore impaid, and Bae was 
should hit him in the fight, and coneequently ruined. An attack of stone, from which 
to have been chased up and down the stage disoase he suffered, called for on cmeration, 
by Kean, who was an admirable fencer, before from wluoh he never recovered. Attended 
he was allowed to inflict the death-wound, by his wife, he died on 8 Sept. 1820. Ap6> 
Rae was, on 12 April 181A the first Count formanoe ^for the benefit of his widow and 
Oonenberg in Arnold’s ‘Woodman’s Hut.’ three children was given at DruiyLsneon 
On 20 Oct. he was Othello to Kean’s Togo, 31 Oot. 

and 6 Nov. Macduff to Kean’s Maobeth. He Rue’s moat pronounced gift was elegance; 
subsequently played Horatio iu the ‘Fair he had ponofration and Judgiuent, hut wae 
Pouiteut ’to the Lothario of Elliston and the wanting in intensity and inspiration. Ox- 
Sciolt 0 of Pope, Orlando in ‘ As you like it,’ berry, who soys thot Roe was the best Borneo 
Norfolk in ‘Eichord II,’ Hotspur, Alonzo in he had ever seen, and that as De Zekw in 
the ‘Revenge’ lo Kean’s Zanra, John of Lome ‘Manuel’ he threw Keau entirely into the 
(on original part) in Joanna Boillie’s ‘Family shade, addsthat his Hamlet came second only 
Legend,’ Vobuont in the ‘ Foundling of tho to that of John Philip Komble, and that it had 
ForeBt,’Don Felixin the ‘ Wonder,’ Monoses a beoutiful Bottled melancholy which he never 
in ‘ Tomorlone,’ Hubert (an original part) in saw elsewhere. _ Rae was handsome, about 
Kinnaird’s ‘ Merchant of Bruges, or Beggar’s five feet seven in height, dork-haired and a 
Bush ’ (an adaptation from Beaumont and little bald, a fair singer, a good fencer, and a 
Fletcher), Valentine in ‘Love for Love,’ fnsoinating oonmaniou. AportroitofEaeas 
Plume in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ Franoeaco Ilomlet by De Wilde is in the Maffiewa col- 
in Massinger’s ‘Duke of Milan,’ Osmond in lection in the Garrick Club, which inoludee a 
the ‘ Castle Spectre,’ ond Ford in the ‘ Merry second portrait by De Wilde and onebyTni- 
Wivos of Windsor.’ He woe, on 6 Nov. 1816. mean. Portraits also appear in the 'Monthly 
the original Waverly in Tobin’s ‘Guardians,’ Mirror’ and Oxberry’s' Dramatic Biography.’ 
and played Ahoan ’in ‘ Oroouoko,’ De Zelos [o-onoat’s Account of the English Stags; 
(an original por-t) in Maturin’a ‘Manuel’ on Monthly Mirror, 10 June 1810 ; Theatricolln- 
8 Mardi 1817, and Rashleigh Oahaldistone qnisiior, Soptombor 1820; Oxberry’a Dram, 
in the first production of ‘Rob Roy the Biogr. vol. iv. ; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane; 
Greygaract^’ Soame’s adaptation from ^ott, Georgian Era,] J-K. 
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BAB, Sib DAVID, Loed Esimovb 
( 1724 P-1804), lord justice clerk, sou of David 
Bae of St. Aadrews, an episcopalian mini- 
Bter, by his wife Agnes, dan^ter of Sir David 
Forbes of Newhall, was educated at the 
OTammax school of Haddin^n, and at the 
Sniversity of Edinburgh, where he attended 
the law lectures of Professor John Erskine 
(1695-176^ [q. V.] Hewasodmitted a mem- 
ber of the Eaculty of Advocates on H Dec. 
1761, and quiokiy acquired a considerable 
practice. In 1763 he was retard in on 
appetd to the House of Lords, which brought 
mm up to London, where he became ac- 
quainted with Lord Hardwicke and his son 
Oharles Vorke. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners for coUectmg evidence in 
theDoimlas cose, and in that oapadty accom- 
psnied James Burnett (afterward Lord hCon- 
boddo) [q. vj to France in S^tember 1764. 
He was the trading advocate in the Scottish 
court of exchequer lat many years. He suc- 
ceeded Alexander Boswell, lord Auchinleck 
[q. V.], as an ordinary lord of session on 
14 Nov. 1782, and thereupon assumed the 
tide of Lord Eaknove, a name derived from 
a small estate which he possessed near In- 
veresk. On 20 April 1786 he was appointed 
a lord of justiciary, in the room of Hohert 
Bruce of Kennet. Eae was one of the 
judges who tried William Brodie 1788) 
[q, V.] for robbing the General Excise Office 
m August 1788, the Eev. Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer [g. T.) for seditious practices in Sep- 
tember lyOSiWilliam Skirving and Maurice 
Margaret for sedition in January 1794, Joseph 
Qsrraldfor sedition in Marchl794,andIlohert 
Watt and David Downie for high treason in 
September 1704. He waa promoted to the 
post of lord justice clerk on 1 June 1799, in 
the place ox Bohert Maoqueeu, lord Brax- 
MdXq.v.l, and was created a baronet on 

27 June 1804. He died at Eakgrove on 

28 Oct. 1804, in the eightieth year of hie 
aga and waa buried in Invereak wurchyard. 

Oockhiuu declares that no more ludioroua 
personage than Eae could exist. Every one, 
he says, used to be telling stories of him , 
' yet never once did he do or say anything 
whioh had the slightest claim to be remem- 
bered for any inirmeio merit. The value of 
all his words and actions consisted in their 
absurdity’ (OoOEnimir, Metnoriah of 7da 
Time, 1860, pp. 118-19). According to the 
same authority, ‘ in the trial of Glengarry 
for murder in a duel^ a lady of great beauty 
was called as a witness. She came into 
court veiled ; but, before adminietering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave her this exposition of 
her duty: "Young woman! you will now 
consider youmelf as in the presence of Al- 
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mightyGod and of this Tlich Court. Lift 
up your veil ; throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face ” ' (id. p. 122). Brougham 
seems to have taken a special delight m tor- 
menting him. But, in spite of his ludicrous 
appearance and his many eccentricities of 
manner, Eae was a man of the greatest in- 
tegrity, and one of the ablest Scottish lawyers 
of the day. With Hay, Campbell, and others, 
Bae collected the ' Decisions of the Court of 
Session from the end of the year 1766 to the 
end of the year 1760,’ Edinburgh, 1766, fol. 

He married, on 14 Oct. 1761, Margaret 
((2. 1770), youngest daughter of John Stuart 
of Blairhall, Perthshire, by whom he had 
two sons — (1) David, who succeeded as the 
second baronet, but died without mole issue 
on22 May 1816; snd(2) WiUiam(176&-1843) 
[q.v.] — and one daughter, Margaret, who mar- 
ried, on 8 Jan. 1804, Captain Thomas Phipps 
Howard of the 23rd light dragoons. Eas’s 
portrait, by Eaeburn, hangs in Parliament 
House, Edmburgh. An etohing of Eae, by 
Hay, wJU be found in the first volume of 
‘ Original Portraits ’ (No. 140). 

[Bruuton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 1882, pp. 63S-G ; Hay’s Original Por- 
traits and Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 360- 
852, ii. 250; Henry Cookbum’e Journal, 1874, 
i. 241-2; Georgian Era, 1838, ii. 287-8; 
Douglas’s Earonaga of Scotland, 1788, p. 244; 
Debrett’e Baronetage, 1835, p. 816 j Scots Mag. 
1761 p. 668, 1766 p 602, 1767 p 389, 1760 p. 
228, 1770 p. 348, 1804 pp. 78. 887, 1816 p. 660; 
Notra and Queries, 6th ser. vi. 188, 281, 868, ix, 
186-7.] G. E. E. B. 

EAE, JAMES (1716-1791), surgeon, only 
son of John Eae (1677-1764), a harher- 
Burgeon and descendant of an old family of 
landed proprietors in Stirlingshire, was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1716. He became, 27 Aug. 
1747, a member of the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons — erected in 1778 into the Boyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons — of Edinburgh, where in 
1704-6 he fiBed the office of deacon or presi- 
dent. Bae was the first surgeon appointed 
to the Eoyal Infirmary on 7 July 1766, and 
he at once took advantage of his position to 
give praeticsl discourses on cases of impor- 
tance which there came under his notice. 
These lectures were so highly appreciated by 
his brother p-actitioners that in October 1776 
they made a determined attempt to found a 
professorehip of surgeiy in the university 
and to appomt Eae me first professor. This 

f reject was defeated by Alexander Moure 
q. V.], secundtts, who afterwards managed 
to convert his own chair of anatomy into 
one of anatomy and surgery. 

Eae did in the Scottish metropolis what 
Percivoll Pott [q. v.] did in Loudon: ho 

uq 
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cstabliBhod tlio teaching of clinical surgery 
on a firm and hroad platform. He died in 
1791, and was buried, as was also liis wife, 
in the tomb of his forefathers in Qrcyfriars 
Ohuioh. 

In Hay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits ’ Rao is re- 
presented in conversation with Dr. William 
Laing and Dr. James Hay, afterwards Sir 
James Hay of Smithfield. 

Bae married, in 1744, laohcl, daughter of 
Lndovic Oant of Thurston. By her he had 
two sons and several daughters. The elder 
son William joined the Incorporation of 
Surgeons on 18 J 1777, settled in London, 
where he married Isabella, sister of the Lord 
chief-justice Dallas, and died young. John, 
the younger brother, was the first follow of 
the Boyal OoUege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
where he was onmitted on 14 Match 1781. 
He hecam^resident in 1804-5, and was weD 
known in Edinburgh os a dentist. Among 
Bae’s daughters was Mrs. Elizabeth Hoith, 
who founded the Incurables Association, and 
Elizabeth, wife of James Fleming of Kirk- 
caldy, whose daughter, Mairaaret Fleming 
[q. was immortalised by Dr, John Brown 

in ‘ Bet Maqorie.’ 

[List of Fellows of the BoyoL OoUoge of 
BnrgeonBof£dihbttrgh,1874; Kay’s Portraits, i. 
124 , Brown’s Horos Suhsocivie, Srd sor. p. 180 ; 
Scotsman, 4 April 1888, under heading 'An 
Old Grave;’ infbxmation kindly given to the writer 
by Dr. G. A. Gibson, a great-grandson of John 
Bao; sea also Sir Giaingrr Stewart'e Account of 
the ni&tojy of the Boyal luflrmory in the Edin- 
burgh Hospital Beports, 1893, vol. i,] D’A. F. 

BAE, JOHN (1813-1893), Arctic ex- 
plorer, son of John Bae of the Hall of Oles- 
train, near Stromness in the Orlmey Islands, 
was horn there on 30 Sept. 1813. In 1829 
he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and in 1883 qualified as a surgeon. In the 
same year he was appointed surgeon to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship which annually 
visited Moose Factory, and two years later 
was appointed the company’s resident suiv 
geon at Moose Fort, There he remained till 
1846. Bpe spent muifii of his time in scien- 
tific study. In a letter, dated Hamilton, 
17 A])ril 1837 (SiLiuiAir, Amerioan Journal 
cf SmmsB and ArU, xxxiii. 100), he gives 
on account of his experiments in roismg a 
balloon by means of soloi- boat, an invention 
which he called the 'Sim-fiyer.' In Juno 
ISdGjwlule still in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he set out on his first journey 
of exploration. His aim was to survey the 
coast which separated Boss’s explorations in 
Boothia from those of Parry at Fury and 
Ifecla Strait. The parW, consisting of ten 
men in two boats, si artedT from Y ork Factory 


with three months’ provisionTTuTMliid 
and spent the winler at Bepulse Bav in Im’ 
60° 32' N. Early in the following yeS 
and his coramnions made a long laudionnim 
in which they surveyed upwards of seven 
hundred miles of new coast, fonumcr tk 
shores of Committee Bay. ® ^ 

On completing this journey Bae mturnea 
to London, but was almost immediatelv 
(1847) induced to join the first land expsdt 
tion sent insearoh of Sir JohnFrnnldijift.T’ 
under the leaderahip of Sir JohnEichs^n 
fq, V.] In 1848-9 all the coast between the 
Mackenzie and the Ompermiue rivers ins 
searched in vain. At Great Bear Lake, tlie 
expedition’s winter quarters, veiy earsfiill}- 
registered ohservotions on meteorology, mae. 
netism, &c., were carried on throughourtEe 
winter. After Biohsidson's return to Eng- 
land, Bae in 1849 descended the Ooppw- 
mine rivet with a single boat, hut his Sfott 
to cross Wollaston Land was frustrated by sn 
impassable block of ice (see llao’s Letter to 
the Admiralty, date 1 Sept. 1849, wiatt'd 
for n.M. Slalaonery OmoeJ, ^ 

Bae went back to tho Mackenzie river, 
and was appointed to tho charge of that 
large district ; hut in June 1850 the govstn- 
mant once more requested his sarncea in 
pursuing the search for Franklin. Baeao. 
eordingly look commend of another seawh 
party, and spent tho autumn and whiter in 
its organisation. In order to utilise the tine 
before navigation opened in the eununer, 
Bae made a journey in the spring of 1861 
with two men and two sled^s alongthe 
shore of Wollaston Land. He Isftfort 
Oonfidonce, on Boar Lake, where the rar^ 
built and fitted out two boats, on 26 April, 
and, in order to_ examine as much of the 
coast as was possiblo, traversed in sledges a 
distance of about eleven hundred miles at a 
daily average rate of more than 24mi]ea the 
fastest on record. A large part of the shore 
of Wollaston Land was thus examined and 
mappedont. Onl8June,threedaTCafterthe 
return of the sledge expedition, the host ex- 
pedition started. Bae joined it at the Kendal, 
a tributary of the Ooppermme river. After 
desoending the Kenw in safety, Bae es- 
omined to about 101° the whole soulh ondesst 
coast of Victoria Land, of which a groat port 
had not been previously explored. The west 
side of the pogaage, through which Franklin’s 
ships hod been forced by the ice, was tceeed 
for ninety milee, ond nomed Victoria Ohannd. 
The boats thon returned and ascended Oop- 
permine river, after a voyage of eleven hno- 
dred to twolvo hundred miles. At a con- ' 
venient placo one boat was abandoned ^ 
the other hauled overland for seventy miles 
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to the Gh;eat Bear Lake, and so southward by 
the Mackenzie river. At the Athabasca 
river they were ftozen in, and had to await 
a fall of snow to enable them to travel on 
snow^oes. In this manner they marched 
about 1,760 miles, by Fort Ga^ (now Win- 
nipeg), to United States territory. In the 
la^ 460 miles forty-five miles a day was the 
sveinge rate. In about eight months the 
espafition had travelled 6,880 miles, seven 
hundred miles of which were newly die- 
covered coast-line. For the geomaphical re- 
sults of tt)ia expedition and loi &e survey of 
1847 Eae was awarded in 1862 the Founder's 
gold medal of the Boyol Geographical So' 

Boe then returned to England, and pro- 
posed to the Hudson’s Bay Company the des- 
patch of another expedition to complete, if 
possible, the survey of the northern coasts of 
America. The company ecmipped a hoat ex- 
pedition on condition that^e would lead it 
petsonaUyiand early in 1868 he once more left 
E^land. The expedition wintered (Septem- 
ber 1858) at Braulee Bay. On 81 March 1864 
Boe set ont with four of the party to trace the 
west coast of Boothia. He reachedFoint de la 
dniche on 6 May, and returned to his winter 
quarters on 26 May. On this journey he 

g oved King William’s Land to ha on island. 

B also obtained news of FranHin’s :0rty, 
andjpurchased relics from thsEskimos. Fkom 
36 May to 4 Aug. he remained at Eepiilse 
Bay, gathering more particulars of Franklin’s 
iate. He would then have proceeded to 
complete his commission, which was to sur- 
vey the whole of the west coast of Boothia, 
W decided that he ought to return and 
prsveat&uitlesasearohforFranklinin wrong 
mrections. He reached Tork Factory on 
31 Aug. This expedition connected the aur- 
veyof^ss with that of Dease and Simpson. 

The evidence which Bae coBeoted as to 
the &te of the Erehus and Terror is given 
in a letter addressed by bim, under date 
39 July 1864, to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty. He arrived in London on 22 Oot. 
1854, and found that his party was entitled 
to a reward of 10,0001. offered hy the go- 
vernment to the first who brought back de- 
cisive mformation of the fate of Sit John 
Fronklm’s expedition. On receipt of his 
part of the reward, Bae, being desirous of 
completi^ the survey of the northern shores 
of .Series, had a small schooner built in 
Canada at on expense of 2,0001. The vessel 
was not ready in time, and she consequently 
sailed on the lakes in the autumn to earn 
fieight, hut was lost in a storm. In Novem- 
herl868 Bae made a tour throimh the United 
States with the Hon. Edward Ellice, and the 


following summer was one of a party who 
went across the prairies to Bed river. It 
WBB shout this time that Bae walked frenn 
Hamilton to Toronto, a distance of about 
forty miles in seven hours ; he did it on 
snowshoes, and dined out the same evening, 
showing no signs of fatigue. 

In ISiSO Bae underto(& the land part of a 
survey for a contemplated telegraph line 
&om England hy the Faeroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland to Americfa (Broo. Moyal. Oeogr. 
8oo. V. 80). In 1864 he conducted a diffi- 
cult telegraph survey from Winnipeg, across 
the Bocky Mountains in lat. 68°, to the 
Pacific coast. Subsequently some hundreds 
of miles of the most dangerous parts of 
Fraser river were traversed in small dug- 
out canoes without a gnide — a most perilous 
undertaking, hut successfully accomplished. 

During the latter years of his life, which 
he spent chiefiy in London, Bae maintained 
a keen interest in colonial matters. He was 
an active member of the Boyal Oolonial In- 
stitute, a governor of the Imperial Institute, 
one of the first directors of the Canada 
North-West Land Company, and a director 
of other commercial enterorisesin Manitoba 
and British Columbia. He woe a regular 
attendant at meetings of the Boyal Society, 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1880, of 
the Boyol Geographicol Society^ and the 
British Association. He was also an ardent 
volunteer. He received the honorary degree 
LL.D. from the university of Edmhuxgh, 
and that of M.D. &om McCml College, Mont- 
real 

He died on 22 July 1898 at his residence, 
4 Addison Gardens, London, of influenza, 
followed by congestion of the lungs, and was 
hailed in the churchyard of St. Magnus 
Cathedisl, Kirkwall. 

Bae married, in 1860, Catharine J oneAlioia, 
the third daughter of Major George Ash 
!^mpson of Ajdkill, co. Londonderry, and 
Glenchiel Munechrane, CO, Tyrone. He left 
no children, 

Bae, whoae health was exceptionally ro- 
bust^ attributed his success in arctic travel 
to hiB power of living in Eskimo fashion and 
to his skill as a sportsman and boatman. 
He is said to have walked over twenty-three 
thousand miles in the course of his oictio 
journeys. In aU his expeditions he made col- 
leotions of characteristic plants and animals, 
BB well os ;^ysical and meteorological obser- 
vations, He was the author of ‘ Narrative 
of on Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic 
Sea in 1^ and 1847’ (pnbli^ed 1860). 
He wrote also r^oits of Ins journey in the 
‘Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society’ 
(xxii. 73, 82, xxv. 246) ; a paper on ' Forma- 

a 4 2 
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tion of Icebergs and Transportation of Boul- 
ders bv Ice’ {Canadim Journal, iv. 180), 
the substance of which is repeated m hrs 
paper read before the British Association in 
1860 (JSep. Brit. Assoc, xxx. 174), At the 
some meeting he read a paper (unpublished) 
on the ‘ Aborigines of the Arctic and SuIh 
A rctic Eegions of North America.’ 

A portrait of him, painted by Mr. Stephen 
Pierce, and afterwords engraved, was ex- 
hibited at the Poyal Academy in 1862. A 
later portrait, painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
is in the museum at Stromness ; and there is 
a bust, by Gleorge Maccallum, in the Edin- 
burgh University, 

[The Polar Bogions, by Sir John Bichordson, 
8vo, 1861 ; obituary notices in Amer. Oeo^, 
Soo. BnU. vol. XX7. No. 3, Grcogr Jom-n. rol. ii. 
No. 3, Nature xlviii. 821, Times 26 July 1803, 
Oricney Herald 2 Aug. 1893 ; and the fallowing 
Parliamentary Betuins: Papers and Corre- 
spondence relative to the Arctic Expedition 
under Sir John Eranlclin, March 1861, pp. 15, 
51; Arctic Expeditious 20 Baa. 1852, p. 72, 
Further Papers relative to the Becont Arctic 
Expeditions in Seareli of Sir John Franklin, 
January 1866, p. 831 (reprinted in 8ya form 
under title ' The Melancholy Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and bis Forty, as described in I)r. 
Bae’s Beport, together with the Despatches and 
Letters of Copt, MoOlure') , Further Papers, &e., 
May 1866 (containing con espondence relative to 
the B^udication of the 10,000{. reword 

BAE, PETER (1671-1748), mechanic 
and historian, son of a clockmaker, was born 
at Dumfries. In his oarlier years he appears 
to have followed his father’s trade, for ho 
aftciwords coiistructod for the Duka of 
Queenshenw at Drumlanrig Oastle an astro- 
nomical and musical clock, which hecame the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. In 1697 
he began to study theology, ond in 1699 was 
licensed to preach. In 1703 ho was ordained 
muuslor of Kirkhride. The parish wos aup- 
proased in 1727 hy the lords commissiosers 
of toinds, and in 1732 he was translated 
to Kirkconni^ whore he remaiiiod till his 
death on 29 Dec. 1T48. ‘ Mr. Hoe,’ says a 
successor, ‘was distinguished as a philosopher 
as well as a divine, nor was he leas Icnowii 
ns a mechanic, mathematician, and liistorian’ 
(SnrOLAiB, Statistical Aocomt, x, 464). On 
19 July 1697 he married Agnes, oldest daugh- 
ter of John Corsauo of Meiklenox, bailie of 
DumMes. By her he had two sons, Bohort 
and John, and two daughters, Janet and 
Agnes. 

Roe’s chief work was a ‘ EHstory of the 
Rebellion of 1716,’ containing much useful 
local detail and an appendix of original 
documents (Dumfries, 1718, 4toj London,. 



1740, 8vo). It was the subject oiaT^ 
in doggerel verse by Robert Ker,in‘AGlM 
wherein Nohks, Piiests, and People mavZ 
the Lord’s Oontroveraies against Brita^ 
Rae also published a ‘Treatise on La^l 
Oaths and Pequry,’ Edinhurgh, 1749 
compiled a ‘ History of the Parihes^ ft 
Presbytery of Penpont.’ The latter wa. 
never printed, and the original 
has disapipeored, but several imp"-®—" 
ore in private hands (Jfotes ma 
ser, ix. 366). 


[Hew Scott’s Fasti Bed. Scot, l ii.j879 jji. 
Scots Mag. xi. 63 ; dent, Mag. 1749 p 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. x. 94, 187- in,! 
bone’s Diet, of Autbom, ii. 1378,] S. 1, 0 


RAE, SiE WILLIAM (1769-1843) lord 
advocate, younger son of Sir David Rue 
lord Bskgrove ft. v.], by his wife 
daughter of John Stuart of Blairhall Perth.- 
shiie, was horn in Edinburgh on 14 April 
1769, and educated at the high school ond 
uuivei-sity of Edinhumh. He was n«n»d to 
the Scottish bar on 26 June 1791, and was 

appointed sheriff of Midlothian on 37 Nay 
1809. He succeeded his brother David aa 
third baronet on 22 May 1816, and was ap- 
pointed lord advocate in the place of Alet- 
andoT Maconochie, afterwords Maconocihie- 
Walwood fq. v.], on 24 June 1819 (Imim 
Qaaette, 1819, pt. i. p. 1111), ]A the fol- 
lowing month be was returned to parlia- 
ment for the Anstruthei burghs, wliM he 
continued to represent untUJune 1836. liae 
appears to have spoken for the first time in 
the House of Commons on 31 Jan. 1821 
(Bari. Debates, 2nd ser, iv, 333-3), On 
16 Feb. 1821 he defended the right of the 
privy council to issue an order to the General 
Assembly of Scotland directing the erasure 
of the queen’s name fi»m the liturgy (ii. iv. 
696-704). On 20 Feb. 1822 he opposed 
Aroluhald Hamilton’s motion for a oommit- 
teeof the whole house upon the royal bnighs 
of Scotland, and declared that he 'could not 
view any alteration in the constitutiaa of 
them in any other light than that of s,vs> 
liamontary reform of the boroughs of Swt- 
loiid’ (ib. vi. 642-6). A few days afterwards 
ho introduced a hill to remedy abuses in the 
Biraenditure of burgh funds (ib. vi, 800), 
which became law during the session 
(8 George IV, 0. 91). 

On 26 June Ahercromhy moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee ‘for the pumose 
of inquiring into the conduct of the lord ad- 
vocate and the other law officers of the 
crown in Soofdand with relation to the puh- 
lifl pross, and more especially to imo^mto 
the prosecution carried on against W.Boith- 
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Tvick.’ The latter was publisher of the tory 
papen the ‘Glasgow Sentinel,’ which had 
^tected Janies Stuart of Duneam, an ac- 
tive whig, in an article by Sir Alexander 
Bosw^ [q. T.l In a dud. that followed be- 
tween Boswell and Stuart, Boswell was mor- 
tally wounded ; Stuart was tried for murder 
at the instance of the lord advocate, and 
Borthwick was arrested on a charge of theft, 
la defending himself, Hae denied all know- 
ledge of thelibele which had appeared in the 
'Gbsgow Sentinel,’ hut admitted that he 
had signed a circdar recommending that 
paper, and also that he had subscribed 1001. 
to another toiy paper, the ‘ Beacon, which 
had also attained Stuart. 'With regard to 
the proceedings against Borthwick, he main- 
tained that lus depute had acted properly 
in all that he had done. Though Aber- 
croinbj was defeated by 120 votes to 95 
(ib. m 1824-73), he again returned to the 
su'^ect on S June 1 828, when he moved that 
the conduct and proceedings of the lord ad- 
vocate in Borthwick’s case ‘ were unjust and 
oppressive.’ In spite of the fact that he hod 
hunsdf given an opinion against the prose- 
cution of Borthwi^, Bae declared that ' he 
was quite ready to take upon himself the 
responsibility whioh might he supposed to 
attach ’ to his depute. On a divmion the 
motion was loet by the narrow majority of 
six votes (td. ix. 664-90). Hoe’s connection 
with the tory press gave rise to a voluminous 
^scussion on the vague and extensive powers 
of the lord advocate, and a aeries of oitioles 
on the subject, which aroused great interest 
throughout Scotland, appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Beview' (xxxvi. 174, xxxviii. 228, 
xxxix, 868, xli. 460). 

Notwithstanding previous opposition to a 
like measure, Bae brought in a hill for ap- 
pointing criminal juries in Scotland by ballot, 
which received the royal assent on 20 May 
1826, and is sometimes called Lord Melville’s 
Act (6 George IV, c. 22). In the same 
session was passed an ‘ Act for the better 
regulating of the Forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotlaud’ (6 George IV, 
c. 120). In the following session a select 
committee was appointed on Eae’s motion 
to inquire into the state of the Scottish pri- 
sons (jPofl. Debaies, 2nd sor. xv. 46-^. Bae 
was returned for Biorwich at a by-election 
in May 1827, and spoke in fevour of the 
Boman Catholic Belief Bill on 24 March 
1820 (ib. XX. 1419-21). On 1 AprB 1830 he 
obtained leave to bring in a Scottish judica- 
ture bill, by whieb the number of the lords 
ordinary was reduced from fifteen to thirteen, 
and other changes were made in the court 
of session (ib, xxiii. 1188-66, 1176), The 


government subsequently wiehed to abandon 
the hUl, hut when Bae threatened to re- 
sign, it was proceeded with, and became law 
on the last day of the session (11 George lY 
and 1 "Wfiliam W, c. 69). 

Bae was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 19 July 1880. He was elected 
for Buteshire at the general election in 
August 1830, and resigned office on the 
downfall of the Duke of ‘Wellington’s ad- 
ministration in November foUowing. Here- 
presented Portarlington in the parhament of 
1881-2. At B by-election in September 
1838 he was returned for Buteshire, and con- 
tinued to represent that counly until his 
death. He was re^pointed lord advocate 
on the formation of Sir Bohert Peel’s ad- 
ministration in December 1834, and retired 
from ofEice with the rest of his colleges on 
the defeat of the miniatry in April 1835. 
On 6 May 1837 Bae unsuccessfully moved a 
series of resolutions affirming the necessity 
for extending 'the means of religious in- 
struotion and pi^toral superintendence fur- 
nished by the Established Church of Scot- 
land’ (Pari. Debates, Srd ser. xxxviii. 602- 
614). On 23 Aug. 1839 he was appointed 
one of the ditectors of prisons in Scotland 

g 'mdon Gasette, 1889, pt. ii. p. 1701). In 
arch 1841 he introduced a bill for the erec- 
tion at Edinburgh of a monument to Sir 
Walter Scott (Par/. Debates, Srd ser. Ivii, 
288). He was reappointed lord advocate 
on 4 Sept. 1841, in Sir Bohert Peel’s second 
administration. He spoke for the last time 
in the House of Oommons on 21 March 1842 
(ib, Ixi. 932-3). He died at St. Catherine’s, 
near Edinburgh, on 19 Oct. 1842, aged 73, 
and was buried at Liveresk. 

Bae was the intimate ftiend of Sir Walter 
Scott, who apostrophised him os ' Dear loved 
Bae ’ in the introduction to the fourth canto 
of ‘Mormion.’ He is described by Seott 
as 'sonsihle, cool-headed, and £b;m, always 
thinking of his dutv, and never of himself’ 
(Lockhabt, Life Sir Walter Seott, 1839, 
vi. 140). Bae never attained any emi- 
nence as a sp eaker, either at the bar or in 
the house. practice at the bar was never 
large, and, though he had maiw opportunities 
of claiming preferment, he always declined 
to go on the bench of the court of session. 
Be conducted the proseoulion of Andrew 
Haxdie and other persona charged with high 
treason before the special commission held 
at Stirling, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, 
and Ayr in the summer of 1820 (Aborts of 
State Trials, new ser. 1888, i. 609-784; 
Trials for DXffh Treason m Scotland, &c., 
tolien in sWthaud by 0. J. Gtreen, 1826), 
and was the leading counsel for the crown 
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in tho cdebrated trial of WUliam Burku and 
Helen MoDougal for the mm-der of Morgery 
Oampbell or Bocherty, before the high court 
of jufitioiary at Edinburgh in December 1828. 

JRae married, on 9 Sepk 1703, Mary (d. 
1839), daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Oharlea Stuart of the 6Srd fcot, by whom he 
had no isaue. The baronetcy became extinct 
on hia death. He wae one of the original 
membera of ^The Olub,’ founded in 1788 
(Lookhabt, Zt/e of Sir Walter Saott, i 
207-8 ».), and woa captain of the cc^a of 
volunteer cavalry which vras raised in Edin- 
burgh in 1797 i. 366-6). Several of Bae’s 
deapatches while lord advocate ore preserved 
in we Becord Office. 

[Omond’s Lord Advoeatea of Scotland, 1883, 
ii. 236-08 ; Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1800, i. 
14, 84, 204, S£S, ii. 30, 61, 229, 814, 828; Au- 
deraon’s ScoUiah Nation, 1863, iii. 732-3 ; (lout. 
Mag. 1843, pt.i. pp. 313-14; Annual Begiater, 
1842, App. to Chron, pp, 295-6; Scots Mag 
1769 p. 223, 1703 p. 468, 1810 p. 476, 1812 p. 
236; Dobrett’a Baronetage, 1835, p. 315; Eos- 
tor’a Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, 
p. 291 ; Notes and duorios, Othaer. vi. 188, 231, 
888 ; OfSeial Betnru of Lists of Members of 
Patliamonb pt. ii. pp. 281, 206, 303, 324, 339, 
848, 360, 374, 802,] (5. E. B. B. 

KAB, SinWILLIAJMCirse-lsrS), naval 
surgeon, born in 1786, was the son of Matthew 
Bae of Pork-end, Dumfries. He was educated 
at Lochinaben and Dum&ies, and afterwards 
graduated M.D. atEdiriburghDuiversity. In 
1804 he entered the medical service of the 
East India Company, hut in the following 
year was transferred as surgeon to the noyal 
navy. He served first in the OuUodeii undor 
Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth) [q. v.] In 1807, when in the Fox, ho 
took part in the destruction of the Dutch 
ships at Qressio in Java. Suhaequently, when 
the squadron was becalmed in the Bay of 
BengM, ho oontrived an apparatus for dis- 
tilling water. 'When attached to the Leyden 
in 1812-13 he was very successful in Iris 
treatment of tho troops sufieringfrom yellow 
fever at Cortogona and Q-ibnAtai;, and re- 
ceived the thanlts of the commauder-in-ohief 
ond the medical board. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the Bermuda 
station. Ho became M.K.O.S, in 1811, oxtro- 
licentiato of thoBoyal College of Physicians 
in 1889, and F.B.O.S. in 1848, He ulti- 
mately attained tho ronlt of inspector-general 
of hospitals and fleets, and retired on a pen- 
sion to a coimtry practice near Barnstaple, 
lie was ojeeated O.B. in 1866, and loiighted in 
1868. He died at Hornby Lodge, Newton 
Abbot, Devonshire, on 8 April 1873, and was 
buried at Wolboroqgh. E#emamfld,iiil814, 


Maay, daughter of Bobert BeU; audsec^ 
in 1831, Maria, daughter of AasisSlS’ 
missory-general B, Lee. 

[Medical Begiaters; Debietfa BaronstaBs.^j 
Knightage, 1872 ; Times, 10 April 1873 • 
London News, 26 April 1873 ; East and sS 
Davon Advertiser, 19 April, &c. ; Word’s Um 
ofthaBeign.] 


BAEBUEN, Sib HENBY (1766-18281 
portrait-pointer, was born on 4 Sfaidi 17ffl 
at Stockbridge, then a suburb of Edinbnnrli 
'The Scottish Reynolds,’ as he has ^ 
ooBad, was the son of Eohert Baebum 
a successful Edinburgh monufacturar, and 
of his wife, Aim Elder, The Eaebnnis we 
of border origin. A hiU form in A 
dale, tbo_ property of Sir Walter Scottb 
family, still bears their name, and is said to 
have once been the home of the race. The 
painter himself claimed to he ‘Baebumof 
that ilk,’ and asserted that his forbears held 
the land before the Scotta. In the peac^ 
times which succeeded the union of the tvro 
kingdoms, the Eaeburns, like other border 
lairds, settled down quietly to a pastoral life 
and a^’ioulturo. Some larger ambition, how- 
ever, moved the painter’s father to try bis 
fortune in trade in the capital. HE venture 
pnoved succeeafid. He became a citizen of 
repute and a miUownor, and on bu dmth 
left a considerable business to bn coitisd on 
by iJio elder of his two children, WiUiam. 
The latter was twelve years older tbm tbs 
artist, and when Henry was left on orphan at 
the ago of six, his elder brotiier took Ike place 
of bow parents. He was educated at HeiJotb 
Hospital, which he left at the age of 
He seems to have given no si^ of pro- 
cooity, save in the simeriority of his ilfo 
oaxicatures to those oi hie dossmates. Im- 
medintely on leaving the hospital ha im 
apprenticed to one Gillilaoid, a gddsmitb 
and jeweller in Edinburgh. An iqtereothij 
relic of tbie early tiuiuing still exists in a 
jewel executed for Professor Dunoau in me- 
mory of Charles Darwin (undeof thefemoue 
Charles Darwin), who died in 1778, imed 20, 
while an EdinW'gh student. Be&te be 
was sixteen Baeburu began to peint water 
colour miniatures of his friends. It has been 
commonly said that he had never even seen 
a picture when hie miniatures first bsgaa to 
attraet attention. This, however, is^ hardly 
credible. An intelligent boy of hia (te 
could not hove grown up in Edinburgh with- 
out seeing a certain number of works of art. 
His at^evements were in any cnae imatk- 
able enough to exdte hm master CliUiland's 
worm interest and admiration, and the good- 
natured goldsmith intivodueed his appentioe 
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to David Martin [q. v.],llien the fashionable 
portrait-painter of the Scottish capital. If 
Haebuin was the Beynolds of ScoUand, 
Martin may be called its Hudson. The 
young aspirant no doubt owed much to 
the mder and less gifted artist. The pic- 
tures in Martin’s studio fired his ambition 
and led him to adopt a broader treatment in 
his mimatures. Martin received him kindly, 
giving him the run of his house and allowing 
him to copy in his studio. But perhaps some 
foreboding of future rivaity prevented Martin 
fromoffermg any direct help or practical en- 
couragement. Finally a coolness sprang up 
between the pair, the master having unjustly 
accused the scholar of selling one of the copies 
he had been allowed to make. Meanwhile the 
success of his miniatiues emboldened Bae- 
bum to devote himself entirely to portrait- 
painting. His lack of technical training 
hampered him seriously at the outset. He 
had to find out for b^aelf all the rudi- 
ments of his art — how to prepare his colours, 
set his palette, and generally to manage his 
tools. But hard work and earnest study 
&om nature proved the best road to effi- 
ciency. His nrst essays in aU show none of 
the small and over-careful treatment that 
might be expected &om a miniaturist. Al- 
most from the first his work in the oil 
medium was vigorous and broad. He passed 
with consummate ease from the conscien- 
tious delicacy of the miniaturist to the hold, 
square execution which marks his life-size 
p^raits. 

Among the friends whose advice and en- 
couragement he found moat valuable in his 
early struggles was the young advocate John 
Clerk [q, t.J, afterwards the well-known j udge 
of the court of session, under the title of Lord 
Eldin. JEtaeburn has helped to immortalise 
this lifelong friend by two fine portraits, 
dark often joined the painter in his retching 
erpeditions. Money was then scaioe with 
both, and Cunningham gives an amusing ac- 
count of the shifts to which they were some- 
times reduced. In neither cose, happily, did 
the probation last very long, j^ehurn soon 
began to moke a nomefor himself in his native 
c%; commissions flowed in, and a marriage, 
at once romantic and provident, set b™ be- 
yond the reach of poverty at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1778 a lady proaented her- 
self at the young painter’s studio to sit for 
her portrait, and was at once reoognised as 
a fan: unknown he had met in some sketch- 
ing excursion and bad introduced iuto a 
diavvmg. She was Ann, daughter of a small 
laird, Peter Edgar of Bridgelands, and the 
widow of a certain Count Leslie, a Fteuoli- 
man by nationality. She was some years 


older than Eaebum, and had hod three 
children, but sitter and painter were mutu- 
ally attracted, and within a few months be- 
came man and wife. The handsome fortune 
aha brought her husband was by no means her 
only lecommendalion. The marriage was 
thoroughly happy. One of Christopher 
North’s daughters, Mrs. Ferrier, describes 
her in her ffid age as ‘a great character,’ 
and all we hear of her agrees with what we 
see in Eaeburn's fine portrait of the 'dear 
Ettle wife— comely and sweet and wise,’ in 
suggesting a personality both pmpoaoful and 
charming. Her memoiy is locally preserved 
in the name of Ann Sfreet, Edinburgh, the 
home of Christopher North, De Quincey, and 
other worthies, which stands on what once 
was her property, to the south of the Water 
of Leith, 

After thefr marriage the couple lived for 
a time at Deanhau^ House, a legacy to 
Mrs. Eaehiun from ner first husband. It 
was afterwords taken down to make room 
for the extension of Leslie Place. Eaehorn 
spent some years here in the active exer- 
cise of hia profession, hut, as he became 
more and more alive to defects due to a 
want of early training, he made up his mind 
to seek improvement abroad. An mtioduo- 
tion to Eeynolds confirmed hia resolve. Sir 
Joshua generously recognised the Scottish 
painter’s talent, and strongly advised him 
to study for a time in Home, directing his 
attention more particularly to the works of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. In 
after years Eaeburn was fond of describing 
how Sir Joshua, taking him aside at their 
parting, said, ' Young man, I know nothing 
of your circumstanoes ; young painters are 
seldom rich ; but if money he necessary for 
your studies abroad, say so, and you shaU 
not want it.’ Of money Eaebum was in no 
need, but he gratefully accepted iutroduo- 
tions from Eeynolds to ma^ leading men in 
Home, among others to Pompeo Battoni. 
His countryman, Oavin Hamilton, also 

g roved of service. Eaebum farther mode 
lends with the connoisBeur and collector, 
Mr. Byers, to whose advice — ^that ‘he should 
never paint even the most trifling accessory 
in his pictures without having the object 
before him' — he ascribed a conscientious 
treatment of detail by no means universal 
among his contenmoraries. After two years 
of steady work in Eome, he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1787, and set up his easel in a new 
studio in Gieotge Street. There he soon found 
himself in &e full tide of popularity. ^ David 
Martin, his former patron, was his only 
serious rival, as he was also, perhaps, the only 
person who professed to believe that ‘ the lad 
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in George Street painted better before lie went sitter more tban iwo bours, unlega 
to Eome.’ Martin did not resigjn bis supre- son happened — and that wai often the caw— 
macy without a struggle, but liis cold con- to be giltedwith more than common talentT 
ventionalities hod litfle chance against Eao- He then felt himself happy, and never failed 
bum’s vital and vigorous art, and he had at to detain the one client till the arrival nf 
last to abandon the field to the younger another intimated that he must be sone' 
man. For a head size he jgenerally required fonr 

On the death of his brother William in or five sittings ; aniT he preferr^ paintins 
]788,Baebam succeeded to the house and the head and liands to ony other part of 
property of St. Bernard’s at Stockbridge, and body, assigning as a reason that they required 
thitherhe moved withhis family when about least consideration. A fold of drap^ or 
thirty-two. lie planning of the new town the natural ease whioli tlie castiug of a mantle 
of Edinburgh suggested the turning to ao- over the shoulder demanded occasioned hna 
count of some fidds m the northern part of more pei^lezing study than a head full of 
his property for a building speculation. They thought and imagination. Such was tbe 
were liud out with houses and gardens, and intuition with which he penetrated at once 
proved a very successful venture, adding to the mind lhat the first sitting rarely came 

considerably to his income. His studio in to a close without bis having sewed Btronriv 
George Street was now too small for his in- on the character and disposition of them- 
creasing circle of clients, and he built himself dividual. He never drew in his Leads, or 
a large gallery and painting-room in York indeed any part of the body, with chalk— a 
Place. It is still known as Baebum House, system pursued suecesefnlly by Lawrence— 
In the gallery he hung hU pictures as they but began with the brush nt once. Tbeibre- 
wero completed, admitting the public fireely head, chin, nose, and mouth were his 
to see them. touches. He always painted standing, and 

Baebum’s career of some thirty years as never used a stick for resting hia hand on; 
a fashionable portrait-paiuter was one of un- for such was his accurateness of eye and 
broken professional ana social success. His steadiness of nerve that he could introduce 
fine presence, genial maimers, slmewd sense, the most delicate touchee, or the moit me- 
ond great conversational powers mado liim chonicol regularity of line, without aid or 
a wdcoma guest in the brilliant society of other contnvanoe than fair, off-hand dei- 
his day. A complete collection of his works terity. He remained in his pamting-room 
would make a Scottish national portrait gal- till a little after five o'clock, when he walked 
lery of ideal quality — *& whole army of wise, home, and dined at six.’ The picture is well 
grave, humorous, capable, or beautiful ooun- completed by Scott’s description; ‘His manly 
tenances, pamlecl simply and strongly by a stride hoclrwards, as he went to contemplate 
man of genuine instinct.’ Bobertson, Hiune, his work at a proper distance, and, when re- 
Mohboddo, Boswell, Adam Smith, Broxfield, solved on the necessary pmnt to he touched, 
Ohristopher North, Lord Nowton, Dugold his step forward, were magnificent. Iseehim 
Stewart, John Erskine, Jeffrey, and Walter in my mind’s oye, with nis hand under hia 
Scott ware of the com^uy, to name but the chin, contemplating his picture, which pai- 
more famous. Burns is almost the only tion always brought mo m mind of a fignia 
notable absentee ftom the roll of his sitters, of Jupiter which I have somewhere seen.’ 

Baehurn was in love with his daily task. It is the attitude in which the artist has 
He used to declare portrait-paint ing to he the paint ed his own p^rait. 
most delightful thing in tho world, for every Fully occupied in his native city, Baebum 
one, ho said, came to him in the happiest of had little time for visits to London. He ie 
moods and with the pleasanteet of faces. It said to have paid only three short visita to 
is sigmficaut, too, of the generous temper he the capital. An entry in Wilkie’s ‘Bisty’ 
showedtohis^hrother-artistethathedosoiihed for 12 May 1810 shows, however, that on 
hie profession os one that loads neither to die- one of these occasions he come up with an 
cords nor disputes. Of his habits Allan Oun- idea of settling. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ningham gives an interesting account ; ' The strongly advised him against such a coptse, 
movements of the artist were as regular as and he wisely remainod where his position 
those of a clocic. He rose at seven during was assured. He was very courteously »■ 
summeiv took breakfast about eight with Ids celved hr his brother-artists in London, and 
wife and children, walked into George Street, Wilkie descrihes an academy dinner where 
andwasreodyforasitterbynine; andofsitters Baehurn 'was asked by Sir William Beeohey 
he generally hod for many years not fewer [q, v.] to sit neat the president ; his health 
than three or four a day. To these he gavo was proposed by Flaxman, and great atten- 
an hour and a half each. He seldom kept a tion was paid him,’ 
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It -(TO8 not until 1814 that Kaphum sent lus ■ 
first contribution to the English ncadamy ; 
be was at once elected an n«sociate, and in 
the following year a full memljer, These 
honours "were gained without any sort of ; 
canTSM, ‘ They know I am on their list/ he 
says m a letter to a friend ; ‘ if they choose 
to elect me it will he the more honourable to 
jne and I will think the more of it ; hut if 
it e'en only he obtained by meane of solicitar 
tion and canvaesing, I must give up all hopes 
of it, for I think it would be unfair to em- 

S those means.’ In 1822, when GeorgelV 
his famous Tisit to Edinburgh, Raeburn 
was one of the citizene singled out for dis- 
tinction, probably on the izutiativs of Scott. 
He was Imighted at Hopetoun House, ‘ in 
recognition of his dietinguished merit as a 
painter.’ The king was so much struck by 
Us appearance and manner that he is said to 
have toM Scott he would have made him a 
baronet hut for the slur on the memory of 
Reynolds. In May of the foUowtng year he 
was appointed ' Me Majesty’s first li^er and 
painter in Scotland,’ hut ha did not long en- 
joy these honours. A few weeks later he 
made one of a porl^ to St. .^drews (in the 
annual archaeological excursion instituted by 
the chief commissioner, Adorn), among his 
companions being Scott and Miss Edgeworth. 
He returned to Edinburgh apparenuy m ex- 
cellent health and epirite, and resumed his 
work on his two half-lengths of Scott, one 
of which he was painting for himself, and 
the otW for Lord Montague. These, as 
Scott records in hie ‘Journal’ (16 June 1826), 
were the last cauTases he touched. Within 
a few days he was seized with a mysterious 
atrophy. His doctors were unable to dis- 
cover the cause of it, and, after a week of 
rapid declme, he died on 8 July 182S. He 
was buried in the episcopal church of St. 
.Tohn’s, at the west end of Rrinoe’s Street, 
Edinburgh. His grave is in the ' dormitory ' at 
the east end of the ohuroh, within a few 
yaids of possers-hy in the street. 

At a meeting of the Hoyal Anademy in 
London, held on 14 Jul^, lEu Thomas Law- 
rence paid a generous tribute to the memoiy 
of the Scottish painter ; a more elaborate 
pimegyrio was pronounced by Dr. Andrew 
Duncan in his ‘Discourse’ to the Horveian 
Society of Edinbnzgh in 1824, in which he 
gave a detailed account of Raeburn’s career. 

Of Raeburn’s work no very complete chro- 
nological surrey is possible, for he kept no 
record of his sitters end no accounts of 
his earnings. The total number of his pic- 
tures has been estimated at about six huu£nd 
—a number small enough when compared 
with the thousands recorded in Sir .Toshua’s 


pocket-book. But Raeburn’s methods did 
not lend themselves to rapid production. 
He employed little or no assistance, send- 
ing out his pictures with no hand but his 
own upon the canvas. Brilliant and in- 
cisive though his technique was, it involved 
much thought and care in the actual execu- 
tion of a picture. As on executant Raeburn 
deservea the comparison which has been 
made between him and Velazquez. The 
principles common to both were carried 
much further by the great Spaniard, but the 
resemblance between the two is so consider- 
able that a good Raeburn might fairly he 
hung beside the less ambitious and elaborate 
pro£iction8 of Vela^uez. Spealring posi- 
tively, Raeburn’s merits consist in a fine eye 
for the charaoter and structure of a head, 
as well as for the essentials of an organic 
work of art. His conceptions are always 
simple and well balanced; his colour is 
usually agreeable; hia methods and materials 
are nearly always sound ; his handling has 
in perfection the expressive breadth and 
squareness which has since his time been 
erected into something like a fetish. The 
conditions under which the Scotsman prac- 
tised his art were unfavourable to its supreme 
development, especially nsj when we read 
between the lines of what lus contemporaries 
Bay of him, we eeem to divine a certain in- 
dolence in his disposition Secure almost 
from the outset in a position that was never 
seriously contested, knowing little of his 
great foremnners — ^for hie attention, like that 
of most tiavdlers to Italy in those days, 
seems to have been driven into fhlse grooves— 
he lacked those stimulants to ambition with- 
out which a man of his character could never 
bring out all that was iu him. TechnicaUy 
his (mief faults are a want of richness and 
deptii in his colour, and au occasional prone- 
ness to oveivsimplify the planes in his model- 
ing of a head. 

Raeburn’s works are to he found chiefiy in 
the private houses of Scotland, 'Within the 
last few years, however, there haf> been an 
increasing demand fbr them among coUectors, 
and in all important exhibitions of works of 
the Britieh school he has claimed a ^oce 
Uttle, if at all, below the great triad of Eng- 
lish portrait-painters. The two Edinburgh 
galleries own many fine examples, among 
them Lord Newton in the National Gallery, 
and the weU-known Niel Gow in the Por- 
trait Gallery. Etis munificent full-length 
of LordDuncania in the Trinity House, Leith, 
Me Dr. Nathaniel Spens in the Aicher’s Hall. 
The pictures by which he is represented 
in the Louvre aud the Enghah National 
Gallery ore all either douhtfii or of second- 
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rata quality. Thiae liundred and twenty- Henry Bael)urn, bein^ Dr. Andiev 

five, including some of the finest and most disoouraeto the Harveian Soc.of Edinbureh^* 
characteristic, were exhibited at the Eoyal 1824_, Oat. Nat. Gallery of Scotland 
Scottish Academy in 1876. Pmnmgtou b Eaebnrn, London, 1904.] -ff!, A 

Enebum’s character was expressed in his EAFFALD, ELIZABETH {1783-i78j\ 
manly, dignified, and searching art. Ilia cook and author, daughter of Joshua '\fK, 
kind and generous disposition made him, we taker, was horn at Doncaster in 1733 .L 
ore told, ‘one of the best-liked men 01 his baptised on_8 July in that year, 
day,’ and he lived in close friendship with aU oeiving a fair education, she passed about S 
that was honourable and distingoisned in his teen years — from 1748 to 1763— in the service 
native country. An industrious worker, he of several families as houaekeepw, her hat 
yet found time for many pursuits and aocom- employer being La(fy_ Elisabeth Warburton. 
plishments. He was an enthusiastic fisher- of Army HaU, Oliesnire. She married JolS 
man, golfer, and archer, made occasional Ealfald, head gardener at Arley, on 3 Hard, 
essa^rs m architecture, and had a passion for 1763, at Gtreat Budworth, (Jheshiie, The 
miniaturo shipbuilding and modelling. ‘ His couple settled at Manchester, and during tbs 
conversation,’ says Scott, ‘ was rich, and he next eighteen years Mrs. Eaifold had Seen 
told his story woU.’ daughters. At first aho k^ 0 oonfeotionet’s 

His wife outlived him for some ten years, shop ; then took tho Bull’s Head Inn, Mailbt 

Of tkoir two aoiia, (ha older, Peter, died at Place, and, at alater period, the King’sHead 
the age of nineteen, after having shown Salford, Shewusa woman of much ahrawd- 
signs of considerable artistic gifts. Hemy, ness, tact, and strougth of will, and lad, 
who inherited the two properties, Dean- with other accompliauments, a good hnoi^ 
haugh and St. Bernard’s, furthor became lodge of French. She gave lessons to youog 
possessor of the estate of Ilowdeu by his ladies in cookery and domestic economy 
marriage with the baoiitiful Miss White, but opened what was probably the first regiatoy 
finally made his home at Qharhsfield, near olfico for servants in Manchester, am ai- 
Mid-Caldcr. This was the house Dr. John sisted in tho oontiuuance of 'Harrm’s Han- 
Brown described as ‘overrun with tho Chester Mercury,’ and in starting ‘Heacott’a 

choicest Baehurns.’ Homy Haobiirn tho Jownol,’ another local newspaper. In 176B 
younger had seven children, but his sons she published her ‘Ejmerieuced English 
died without issue, aud Oharlesfield, with its Hoimokeepei, for the Use and Ease of 
treaeures, passed to his eldost daugh.tor,who Ladies, Housekeepers, Oooks, See,, wrote 
married Sir William Andrew, 0.inil. pur6ly_ from Practice . . . consisting of neat 

Eaeburn’s best portrait (by himself) was 8OO original Eeceipts ; ’ of this work thirteen 
in the possession of Lord 'rweedmouth ; it genuine editions (from 1760 to 1806), and at 
was engraved in stipple by Walker. A marble leost twenty-three pirated or spurious edi- 
hust by Thomas OampboU (1822) is tho pro- tious, appeared. E. Baldwin, the London 
petty of the Mieses Eaeburu, the painter’s publisher, is reported to have paid Mis.Baf- 
granddaughters. A medallion, commonly fold l,d 00^. for the copyright in 1773. Hn 
ascribed to Jamos TassiSj is partly by Eae- portrait, from a painting by P. MoMorland, 
burn himself; it is inscribed 'II. Eaeburn, first oamc out in the eighth edition, 1782. 
1792,’ Tho portraits in the spurious editions are 


[Life of Sir Henry Baoburn, B.A., by faia 
groat-giandson, 'William Baeburn Andrew, M. A., 
1894, with appendix of piolurrs oxhibitod at tho 
Boyal Scottimi Acaduiny in 1876 ; Allan Oun- 
ningham’s Lives of BrilimPaiiiUiis, ed. Heaton; 
BedgiMve’s Uentnryof Faiiitors, and Dictionary 
of Artists of tho British Scliool ; Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Paintras and Engravers, m. Graves 
and Armstrong; Dr. John Brown's fiitroductury 
Essay to Elliot’s Works of Sir Honry Baeburn, 
with photographs by T. Annan ; Allan Gunning- 
ham’s Life of Sir David Wilkie ; Sir Walter 
Scott’e Journnl; Xjorkharb’sLife of Scott; Steven- 
son’s 'Virginibus Puerisguo; an essay on Some 
Portraits by Baeburn ; Catalogue of tho Loan 
Collection of Baoburn's Works at tho Boyal 
Scottish Academy in 1876 ; Catalogues of Exhi- 
bitions of Works of the Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House; A Tribute to the Memory (rtSir 


untrustworthy. In 1772 she compiled and 
published the first ' Directory of Mam^ester 
and Salford.’ A second edition followed in 
1778, and a tliird in 1781. She also wrote 
a book on midwifery, under the guidance of 
Charles White [q. v,], the surgeon, but she 
did not live to print it. It is bmeved to 
have been sold m London by her husband, 
but if pubUsbed it bore some other name. 
She died suddenly on 19 April 1781, and 
was buried at Stoolrport parish church, 
whore many of her husband’s emcestors were 
interred. Eafiald^ who was an able botaniat 
and ilorist, but of improvident and irregular 
habits, died in Dooember 1809, aged 86, and 
was buried at Sacred Trinity Chapel, Sauotd, 
[Hariand’s Manchester OoUectanea, vols. i. ii. 
(Chetliam Society) ; Palatine Note-Book, i. 141; 
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reprinte of the first two Mancbeslsc l}ireo- 
wneii, with pref.itory raemoiis by the preaeut 
wnter, 1888 , eztr<icts from Salford and Bon- 
castar Eegisters, furnished by ISlr. John Owen 
and Miss 31. 0. Scott.] 0. "W. S. 

rAI’FLES, THOMAS (1788-1863), 
independent minister, only son of William 
Hafifes 9 Nov. 1826), solicitor, -was bom 
in Princes Street, Spitalfields, London, on 
17 May 1788. He was first conain of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Baffles [q.T.] His mother 
-was a Wesleyan methodist, and he joined 
that body at ten years of age. In 1800 
he was sent to a boarding<-8(fflool at Pecik- 
ham, kept by a baptist minister; among 
hia schoolfellowB was his lifelong Mend, Ri- 
chard Slate [q. V.], the biographer of Oliver 
Heywood. At Fcokham he joined the con- 
gregation of William Bengo OoUyer [q. v.} 
For some months in 1803 he was em^oyed 
as a derk in Doctors’ Commons, but re- 
turned to Peokham (October 1803) in order 
to prepare for the ministry. He studied at 
H<merton College (1806-9) under John Pye 
Smith [q. v.], gave early tokens of preaching 
power, and utei declining a call (20 Jon. 
1809) to Hanover Street Chapel, Long Acre, 
he setded atOeorgeYord Chapel, Hammer- 
smith, being ordained at Kensmgixin Chapel 
on 22 June 1809. On the sudden death 
(6 Aug. 1811) of Thomas Spencer [q. r.l, 
minister of Newington Chapel, Liverpool, 
Baffles was invited to succeed him. He 
preached at Liverpoolin November 1811, ac- 
cepted the call ou 11 Jan. 1813, began his 
mmstry on 19 April, and was ' set apart to 
the pastoral office ’ on 28 May, the congre- 
gation having removed on 37 May to a new 
chmel hi Great Geo^e Street. 

ffia ministry in Liverpool, which lasted 
till 34 Feb. 1862, was one of great eminence. 
Ho nonconformist minister in Liverpool held 
for so long a period so commanding a piosi- 
tion. M politics he took no pubuc part, 
though a uherel in priuoiple. lu Septem- 
ber 1833 he declined au invitation to suc- 
ceed Bowlaud Hill (1744-1888) [q. v.] at 
Surrey Chapel, London. He was chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in 1839. Ou 19 Feb. 1840 bis 
chapel in Cheat George Street was destroyed 
i^flre. Anew chapel on the same site was 
opened on 31 Oct. 

In conjunction with George Hadfield 
(1787-187^ [q. v.], Baffles was one of the 
main founders in 1816 of the Blackburn 
Academy for the education of independent 
ministers, of which Jos^h Fletcher, D.D. 
[q. V.], was the first theological tutor. The 
removal of the institution to Manchester, 
as the Lancashire Independent College, was 


largely due to Baffles. From March 1839 
tiU his death he was chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, and raised a large part of 
the money for the esisting college buildings 
at WballeyBange, near Manchester, opened 
on 26 April 1^3. The first profossor of 
biblical criticism was Dr. Samuel David- 
son, the author of the second volume in 
the tenth edition, 1866, 8vo, of the ‘Intro- 
duction to the . . . Scriptures,’ hy ThomaB 
HartwsU Horne v.] In the controversy 
raised by this puMcation, which produced 
Davidson’s resignation in 1858, Baffles took 
the conservative side. On 20 June 1861 his 
amwicss to the college were acknowledged 
hy the foundation of the Baffles scholarsmp 
and the Raffles hbrocy. He had received 
the degree ofLL.O. fromMarischal College, 
Aberdeen, on 22 Dec. 1820, when his testi- 
monials were signed by the Dukes of Susse:; 
and Somerset ; and in July 1830 the degree 
of D.D. from Union College, Connecticut. 

In the bistory of nonGonformity , ef^cially 
in Lancashire, ne was deeply interesW, ac- 
cumulating a large collection of original 
documents, of whiffli much use has been 
made by Halley and some by Nightingale. 
These manuscripts are now in the Ebrary 
of the Lancashire Independent College. He 
was a great ooUector of autographs of all 
kinds. He left forty folio volumes of them, 
and as many quartos, besides a coUection of 
American autographs in seven volumes. 

Raffles died on 18 Aug. 1863. He was 
buried on 24 Aug. in the NecropoEs, Liver- 
pool. In person he was taE and dignified, 
us voice and manner were suasive, and his 
powers of anecdote were famous. In the 
mdpit he wore cassook, gown, and bonds. 
He married, on 18 April 1816, Mary Cathe- 
rine (6. 31 July 17^ d. 17 May 1848), only 
daughter of James Hargreaves of Liverpool. 
He three sons and a daughter; his eldest 
son, and biographer, being Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, at one tune stipendiary magistrate of 
Liverpool. 

He pubEsbed, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘Memoirs ... of Tboiaas Spencer,’ &a., 
Livei-pool, 1813, 12mo ; seven editions, be- 
sides several in America. 2. ‘Poems by 
Three Friends,’ &o., 1818, 8vo (auou.); 2nd 
edit. 1816, 8vo, gives the names [we Bboww, 
Jaseds Baldwin the elder]. 3. ‘^opstock’s 
“The Messiah” ... the Five last Books 
prepared fin the l^ess,’ &c. 1814, 12mo 
(demoatedto Queen Charlotte) ; 1816, 12mo, 
S vols. 4. ‘ Letters during a Tour through 
. . , France, Savoy,’ &c., Liverpool, 1818, 
12mo; five editions, besides American re- 
prints. 6. 'Lectures on . . . Practical Re- 
ligion,’ &o., Liveipool, 1820, 12mo. 6. ‘ Lee- 
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tures on . . , Doctrinos of the Gospel,’ &c., 
Liverpool, 1 822, 1 2mo. 7. ‘ Hear the Clinrch I 
a Word for Ail. By a Doctor of Divinity 
but not of Orford,’ &e., 1839, 8vo (nnon.), 
ascribed to Baffles. 8. ‘ Internal Evidences 
of the , . . Inspiration of Scripture,’ &c., 
1849, 16mo ; 1804, 8vo. 9. ‘Independency 
at St. Helen’s,’ &c,, Liverpool, 1866, 12mo. 
Posthumous was 10. ‘ H^ns . . . for the 
New Year’s Morning Prayer Meeting,’ &c., 
Live^ool, 1868, 4to (edited by James Bald- 
win Brown the younger [q. t.] 1 Eafflee 
edited on enlarged edition, 1816, 4to, 2 vole, 
(reprinted 182S,4to), of the ‘ Self-interpreting 
Bible,’ by John Brown (1722-1787)fq. v.]; 
and was one of the editors of the ‘Investi- 
gator,’ a London quarterly, started in 1820, 
but of no long existence. He contributed 
eight hymns to his friend CoUyer’s ‘Hymns,’ 
1812; these, with thirty-eight others, were 
included in his own ‘Supplement to Dr. 
Watts,’ 1863 .Tulinn annotates sixteen of 
his hymns in common use. They arc mostly 
of very small merit, 

[Sketch by Baldwin Brown, 1863 ; Moinoirs 
by bis son, ] 664 (portrait) ; Thom’s Liverpool 
Ohnrehes and Ohapds, 1864, pp. 68 sq. ; Halley’s 
Lancashire, 1860, ii. 209 sq.; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. x. 211; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 
1892, pp. 948 sq. ; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non- 
conformity [1803], vi. 166 sq. (portrait),] A, G. 

BAEFLBS, Sin THOMAS STAM- 
FORD (1781-1820), colonial governor, only 
surviving son of Benjamin Baffles, long a 
captain in the English West India trade, was 
horn at sea on board the Ann, off Port 
Moront, Jamaica, 6 July 1 781 , His fomily, 
originally of Yorkshire, had been settled for 
some generations in Loudon, where bis pa- 
ternal grandfather held a post in the pre- 
rogative offlee in Doctors' Oommons. 
mother’s maiden name was Lindeman. He 
was on intelligent child, and went to school 
for about two years at Dr. Anderson’s at 
Hammersmith, but, owing to family poverty, 
he was placed at tho age of fourteen in 
the East India House os au extra dork. 
In leisure moments after offleo liours he 
managed lo master French and to study na- 
tural scionce. His diligence in tho offlee at- 
tracted the attention of Bomsay, seorotory 
to tho court of directors, on whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed by Sir Hugh 
luglis assistant scoretory to tho establish- 
ment sonl by Ihe East India Company to 
Penang in 1805. 

He landed at Penang in September. IDs 
natural faculty for languages enabled him 
to hocome fluent in Malay in a few montlia, 
and, on tho strength of this and of his indus- 


try, the governor and council of the 
promoted him to he secretary in 1807 anj 
registrar of the recorder's court. But 
combined effecl s of administrative work har3 
study, and an unhealthy climate hrouahtm 
an almost fatal illness in 1808. He tlien 
visited Malacca, where he studied the 
sources of tho place, and by his represents 
tions prevented its intended cession Be 
returned to Penang j but his health’ broke 
down again in 1 809, and in 1810 he proceed 
to Oaloiitta, to obtain, if possible, the governor 
ship of tbe Moluccas, This he found alreadv 
promised eleewhere. Meanwhile his cotre- 
spondenoe with Dr, Leyden, the orientalist 
and various communications to the Asiatic 
Society in Onlcutta on the languages and 
manners of the Malay peoples, had bronght 
him to the notice of Lord Minto. Beljine 
largely upon Baffles’s local knowledge. Lord 
Minto undertook the reduction of Java when 
Holland had been annexed by the French. 
Baffles was accordiimly sent as the governor- 
general’s agent to Mlalacca, to collect infoN 
mation and Bupplios in furtherance of the 
enterprise, end Lord Minto joined him in 
Malacca on 9 Moy 1811. Raffles recom- 
mended the adoption of the route along the 
south-west coast of Borneo from Malacca to 
Java, and after some opposition his advice 
was acted won, and the entu-e fleet was 
brought safety to Batavia by the end of 
July. Ho took no port in the military opera- 
tions, but Lord Mlnto’e promieo of Hie lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Java, made before the 
expedition started, won fulfilled when the 
island capitulated on 1 1 Sept. His taskwea 
a diflicult one, for the population numbered 
six millions, many of the independent chiefs 
were fierce and powerful, and the port of 
the island which had been conquered hy the 
Dutch was much less than half. The go- 
vernment was none the easier for being made 
subordinate to tho governor-general in conn- 
cil in Bengal, and for tho fact tW it was 
upon Bengal tho governor hod to draw for 
money, drafts which eventually exhauated 
the patience of the superior administration. 
He set to work with an energy surprising in 
ti man of already impaired health. He ap- 
pointed English reemonte at the different 
native courts, and, ‘ intrepid innovator es hi< 
was’ (Orawihio), JDiotiomaty qf the Indian 
lelands, p. 363), took moasures to abolish the 
Dulch system of exacting forced labourfrom 
tho natives, regulated the mode of raising the 
rovoniio, re-established the finances^ and ts- 
modellod the administration of justice while 
retaining the Dutch colonial law. He visited 
the whole of the island, and with great in- 
d"atry collected information about the pro- 
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ducts of the soil and the history and lan- 
jruages of the people. Early m 1812 he des- 
MtSied an expedition for the reduction of 
^ rich metalliferous island of Banca, and 
hy the end of June the whole of Java suh- 
mitted quietly to British rule. 

lie system pursued by the Dutch had 
been to mmi out the internal administration 
of the island to native chiefs or regents, who 
Tjaid to the government a certain portion of 
the produce of the soil, and fvu-nished it 
with a certain quantity of forced labour, and 
in return were allowed to treat the land 
os their own, and its cultivators almost as 
their slaves. The result was bad alike for 
governors and subjects. Having obtained 
during the first two years of his governor- 
ship ample statistical evidence of the value 
and capabilities of the different districts, 
Baffles, following out Lord Minto’s instruc- 
tions, abolished the system of forced labour, 
feudal dues, and direct contributions in kind, 
and substituted leases, origmaUy for very 
short terms, by which the actual cultivator 
became the direct beneficiary of the fimits of 
Ilia labour. The regents were at the same 
time compensated for the loss of their rights. 
The internal police of the island was pro- 
vided for by utiUsmg native institutions, 
which, though hardly Known by the Dutch, 
W existed mom time immemorial, while at 
the same time its supreme control was in the 
hands of Europeans, and not of native chiefs, 
lie introduced trial by jury with the simplest 
possible forms of judicial procedure. In his 
opinion, the Malay races, when treated with 
sympathy, were of all Eastern peoples the 
easiest to rule ; hut if they met with m-usage 
or bad faith, few were so ferocious or untrust- 
worthy. He accordingly refused to surround 
hhuseu with guards or escorts, made him- 
self at all times accessible to those who had 
business with him, and was rewarded by 
se^g bis government increasingly peace- 
ful and prosperous. But, despite the ex- 
traordinary influence which he gained over 
the people of Java, it is douhtflil whether 
he was wdl advised in making his drastic 
change in the system of landholding; it em- 
barrassed bis government while it lasted, 
and scarcely justified itself by its results. 

Early in 1818 Bsilles and G-eneral GflUes- 
pie, the commander of the forces in the 
island, engaged in a dispute which soon 
became acute. Bafiles desired to reduce the 
number of European troops in order to save 
expense ; Glillespie insisted that the number 
must be mointamed. Baffles was supported 
in his view hy Lord Minto, who further 
proved his fiiendship hy appointing him in 
June 1813, before quitting India, to the 


residency of Fort Marlborough at Benaoolen, 
Sumatra, as a provision in case the island 
of Java should not he permanently retained 
as part of the East India Company’s terri- 
tories. The last two years of lus governor- 
ship were troubled and only partly successful. 
The uncertainty as to whether Java woidd 
continue a British possession after the con- 
dusion of peace tiedThis hands. Ho was ham- 
pered hy the extreme scarcity of specie and the 
great depreciation of the paper currency, and 
the execution of the change m the system of 
landholding was a troublesome and laboriouE 
task. To retire a portion of the paper cur- 
rency he sold, on his own authority, a quan- 
tity of public lands — a course approved by 
Lord Minto under the oiicumstances, but 
undoubtedly a serious and costly alienation 
of public properly, which was condemned by 
the court of directors. Shortly after Lord 
Minto had quitted India, GiUespie presented 
to the governor-general in oouncil a general 
and aweeping indictment of nearly the whole 
of Boffies’s administration, and ms ultimate 
exoneration by the court of directors from 
personal misconduct, though complete, was 
obtained only after much laborious explana- 
tion and anxious suspense. Meantime the 
restoration of Java to the Dutch had been 
resolved upon, in spite of remonstrances 
which Baffles addressed to the Earl of 
Buckingham in August 1816, both oilicially 
and privately. The convention was signed 
on 18 Aug. 1814, though it was not until 
August 1816 that the restoration actually 
took place. In 1816 Baffles was somewhat 
summarily recalled. His incessant daily 
activity, stated to have lasted foom 4 A.u. 
lull 11 V.U., in a trying climate had greatly 
impaired his strength ; and, not content with 
the labours of his office, he was constantly 
engaged in acquiring that knowledge which 
made him one of the first authorities on all 
matters scientific, historical, or philological 
connected with the eastern sens. He had 
visited nearly all the remains of sculpture to 
be found in Java (cf.WixiiAOi}, Malay Jt<M~ 
^dago, 1800, p. 80). Ho was indefotigahlB 
m bia journeys about the island, constantly 
ond lavishly entertaining the European 
colony, Dutch os well as l^glish. To add 
to his depression, in 1816 he lost his wife, the 
widow w W. Eaneourt of Lanark, a resi- 
dent in India, whom he bad married in 
1806. His pecuniary cmsumstances would 
have rendered it very advantageoue to him 
to take up bis appointment at Bencoolen on 
quitting Java, but he was advised that his 
health made his return to Europe imperative. 
He sailed foom Batavia on 26 March 1816. 
Bas ship called at St. Helena, where he was 
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S reseuted to Napoloon, and ho reached Ijoh- 
on on 16 July. 

lie at once set to work to clear himself 
from the charges which had hecn made 
against his administration ; but the court of 
directors declined to go beyond the exonera- 
tion of his personal honour, which they had 
already recorded. He then turned to the 
composition of his 'History of Java,’ a some- 
what hasty work, diffuse and bulky, and in- 
accurate in its account of the history and 
religion of the Javanese, bul full of interest- 
ing matter with regard to the actuol con- 
dition and manners of that people. He 
began to write in October 1816, and pub- 
lished the book in the following May. Its 
publication excited considerable public in- 
terest. A second edition appeared in 1680, 
and a French translation in 1824-. He was 

? resented to the prince regent and laiighted. 

le visited Holland to lay before the Dutch 
king his views on the administration of Java, 
but found him more concerned about revenue 
than philanthropy. He travelLod extensively, 
and lomed plans for making now sciontinc 
collections relating to the further Indies. 

In 1817 the court of directors confirmed 
him in the governorship of Hencoolen, and 
he took up his appointment there on 
March 1818. Ho found the adminis- 
tration utterly disorganised. The public 
buildings had been wrecked 1^ earthquakes, 
and the pepper cultivation, for the solce or 
which the settlement existed, was totally 
neglected. The principal item of revenue 
arose from the breeding of gamecocks, and 
there was little security for either life or 
person. He at onoc sot to work to cultivate 
Iriendly relatious with the native chiefs, 
emancipated a number of negro slaves, 
the property of the East India Company, 
established schools, organised the police, and 
checked the attempts of uoighhounug Dutch 
officials to extend their territories at the ex- 
panse of the natives. An in^'ession pre- 
vailed that the interior of Sumatra was 
impenetrable. He undertook various excur- 
sions from the seorcoast, and event uaUy 
crossed the island from one sea to tho other, 
travelling constantly on foot, and often 
sleeping in the forests. On one of these 
journeys he discovered tho extraordinary 
and enormous fiowoT of thaJSafflam Amoldi, 
a fungus parasite on tho roots of the Omue 
angmUfolia, It measures a yard aoross, and 
attains a weight of fifteen pounds. Tho 27e- 
pentlm HafflesiaTia, which he subsequently 
discovered at Singapore, was also named after 
him. 

Having received information that the 
Dutch were fitting out expeditions with the 


view of occupying all the most com^I^ 
situations m the Arehipelogn, Baffles urea 
upon his superiors tho necessity of taWr 
counter stops. Proceeding to Caleutto iath? 
autumn ^1818 to couiSr with the eovto 
mont of Bengal, a voyaao on ivhieh ha wJ 
slupwreoked at the mouth of the Hooghlv h« 
obtained authority to assume chorge^ofBn 
tish interosta to the eastward of the Straits 
of Malacca, as agent t othe governor-geneisL 
and prevailed upon the Marquis of HastiW 
who had now been brought to expressm' 
proval of his conduct in Java, to ollowtSe 
ooeupation of Singapore. This almost an- 
inhabited island he had selected even before 
leaving England os highly fitted for nte- 
serving to British trade free access to the 
eastern islands, and preventing the Dutch 
from seouring the oxelusiye conunana of the 
eastern seas. He had disoovered its oapa- 
bilities in the course of his Idalay studies 
It was unlcnown alike to the European and 
to the Indian world, and it had b^n over- 
looked by the Dutch, who oonoeived ttom- 
solvos to have occupied every place available 
for securing the only two praetieable ap- 
proaches to the Arohipelago— the Straits 
namely, of Malacca and Sunda. By Haffles’s 

advice the oompimypm'ohasedSmgaporefhm 
the sultan of Johore, and Kaffles m person 
hoisted the British flog there on 29 Feb 
1819, in a spot occupied by the remains of 
the fortifications of the ancient moritinie 
capital of the Malays. Ilis services to Bn- 
lisli commerce in selecting this site ivere 
enormous. The acquisition of Singapore 
itself has boen justified by its extraordinary 
growth and success as the meeting-point of 
all the routes and all the races of &e eastern 
Boas, and as the most important commereial 
centre between Calcutta and Hongl^. 
At the same time, Ilailles’s plan for tte ex- 
tension of British power in Sumatra was not 
adopted, and the settlement at Singapore 
madend tho hook current of British enter- 
prise from the islands to tho mainland of 
tho Malay pouinaula. 

Betnrning to Boncoolen, he established 
schools and a biblo society, and imported 
baptist missionaries from Indio. He mnned 
plans for a native college at Singapore, and 
strongly urged the court of directors to unite 
nil their separate slations in the Straits in 
one government. He does not a;^earto 
have over been in high favour with the 
directors at home, who probably feared, 
without appiTociating, his rest less and reform- 
ing ener^, and, in spite of a visit to Ben^, 
this ohenshed plan jailed, to his lasting dis- 
appointment. 

In February 1820 he left Calcutta to re- 
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turn to Sumatra, but from this time forward 
he demoted himself more particularly to the 
affairs of Boncoolen, -where he built himself 
a house twelve miles from the town, and in- 
troduced the cultivation of coffee and sugar. 
His coUections, botanical, zoological, and 
anthropolo^cal, grew steadily, and portions 
of them were horn time to time sent home 
to his friends, Sir Joseph Banks, W. Marsden, 
and others. He corresponded actively -with 
various persons in England, and endeavoured 
hy their means to persuade the home govem- 
ment and the East India Company to resist 
the Butch by pushing the interests of English 
commerce, particularly atSingapore. In 1831, 
on his own anthori^, he brought the island 
of Pttlo Nias under British authority in order 
to put an end to a slave trade which had 
flourished there. In September 1832 he was 
ordered to Singapore to place the island under 
a settled system of government. He found 
commerce flourishing and speculation busy, 
and set to work to make Singapore a free and 
safe port. He bad tbe harbour and a^acent 
coasts correctly eurv eyed from Diamond Point 
to the Carimons ; he allotted lands and laid 
eat towns and roads, established a land re- 
gistry and a local magistracy, and raised a 
■mffleientrevenuewithouttaxmgtrade. Early 
in 183S he established an institution for the 
study of Chinese and Malay literature, and 
endeavoured, but without success, to transfer 
to Singapore the Anglo-Cliinese college at 
Malacca. A short code of laws was ua-wn 
up, and he himself sat in court to enforce it, 
and on being relieved of the charge of 
.Singapore at tbe end of March 1833 he 
received the cordial approval of the go- 
vernor-general. He quitted Singapore on 
14 June, leaving it in the charge of his 
successor, Orawlurd, and spent the remain- 
der of the year at Bencoolen. On 2 Feb. 
1834 he at length embarked for home on 
board tbe Fame, but a few hours after soil- 
ing, the ship caught Are by the woss care- 
lessness of the steward, and, though no 
lives were lost, there was barely time for 
those on board to escape before the ship’s 
gunpowder exploded, xhe ship was de- 
stroyed; the boats were many hours before 
reatming shore; the fugitives had neither 
food, water, nor clothes. Eaffles lost all his 
papers and dra-wings, two thousand in num- 
to, Ms notes and memoirs for a Mstory of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the map of the island, 
which had ocoupied six mon^ in prspora- 
tion, and Ms huge collection of birds, beasts, 
Ashes, and plants (see Ctmt. Mag. 1834, 
pt. ii. p. 169J, The cMomity was irroparable; 
he was entirely imins-ured, and his money 
loss alone was 20,000i. to 80,0001. He sailed 


again on 8 April by the Mariner, a small 
Botany Bay ship, and landed at Plymouth 
in August 1824 

One of Ms first tasks was to draw up a 
statement— pi'indpally from memoiy — of Ms 
administration during the previous twelve 
years, and in November this appeared under 
the title of ‘A Statement of the Services of 
Sir Stamford Baffles.’ It did not, however, 
fully justify him in the eyes of the court of 
directors. They censured Ms emancipation 
of tbe companys slaves and Ms annexation 
of Pulo Nias, and, while generally approving 
his motives, plainly disapproved of Ms zesL 
Settling at a house at !ffighwood, near Bar- 
net, he ocenpied himself -with tl^ fonndar 
tion of the Zoological Society, of which he 
was the first ]^reBident, and -with the pro- 
motion of missionaiT enterprise in the East. 
At the end of May 1826 he was attacked by 
apoplexy, and on 6 July 183C be died sud- 
denly, when only forty-five years old. 

By Ms second wife, SopM^ daughter of J. 
Watson Hull of Baddow, &sex, whom he 
married in 1816, he had five children, of 
whom all but one died in the fatal climate of 
Sumatra. He was a LL.D., a F.B.S., and 
a member of many learned aocieties. Im ad- 
dition to the two above-mentioned works, he 
edited George Finl^on’s ' Mission to Siam,' 
which appeared in 1836. 

His statue, by Chantry, is in the north 
aisle of Westminster Abbey. The bust was 
engraved as the fiontiroiece to Ms -wife’s 
memoir of him. Another bust is in tbe 
Lion House at the Zoological Gardens. A 
portrait by George Joseph, painted in 1817, 
IB in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

‘ His slender frame and weakly constitu- 
tion,’ says Crawford, one of Ms suhardinates 
in Java and his successor at Singapore, ' con- 
trasted with the energy and activity of Ms 
mind.’ Activity, industry, imperturbable 
good temper, and political courage were the 
most remarkable endowmen-ts of ms charac- 
ter. In the transaction of public business he 
was ready, rapid, and expert, partly the result 
of early training, butfar more of innate energy 
and ability. He was not, perhaps, on original 
tMnker, but readUy adopted the notions of 
others, not always with adequate discrimins/- 
tion. Lord Mmto’s opinion of him, formed 
Wore the acquisition of Java, was that he 
was ‘ a very clever, able, active, andjudioious 
man, peifectiy versed in tbe Malay language 
and manners.’ His genuine benevolence and 
sinoere piety greatly commended him to the 
evangelical party and to the opponents of 
slavery, hut his chief title to remembrance is 
that he secured to Great Britain the mari- 
time supremacy of the eastern seas. 
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[Lady Bafflea’s Memoif of Sii T. S. Baffles, 
1830 ;!D. O.Boulger's Sir Stamford Baffles, 1897; 
Orawfoid's DescriptiTO Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands ; Lord Minto in India, 1880; Q-ent. Mag. 
1826, ii. 78 ; Ann. Beg. 1826 ; Edinb. Bev. xxzi. 
413, li. 306 ; Lord's Lost Bossessione of England, 
1890, pp 240-68.] J. A. H. 

EAJ'TOR, OATHERINB (1711-1786), 
actress. [See Oltvii, OAinujawE.] 

BAGG, THOMAS (1808-1881), divine 
and poet, born at Nottingham on 11 .Tan. 
1808, was the son of Georgo Bagg and Jane 
(Morrison), whose grandfather was an ad- 
herent of the old Pretender. The elder Bagg, 
hornatNottingham in 1782, was great-grand- 
son of Beniamin Bagg, brother-in-law and 
coadjutor oi' Bichard STewsham [q. v.], the in- 
ventor. He removed to Birmingham the year 
after his son’s birth, and set up a bookshop 
in Bull Street. He had also a large lace and 
hosiery business, but his devotion to politics 
soon involved him m baulcruptcy. A pro- 
minent radical, George Bagg was onp of 
the conveners of the meeting held at New 
Hall Hill on 23 .Tan. 1817 to petition for 
parliamentary reform. In November 1619 he 
was prosecuted for seUing the ‘ Bepublican ’ 
newspa]^ ; being unable to dnd bail, he was 
sent to Warwick gaol, and was sentenced in 
1820 to a term of imprisonment, despite the 
efibrts of his counsel, Mr. (afterwords Jus- 
tice) Denman. Subsequently he took port 
in the management of the ' Birmingham Ar- 
gus,’ founded in 1818 by himseU as an organ 
of reform, and of Carlile’s ‘Bepublican,’ 
On 12 Beb. 1831 he was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, Ooldbath Fields, for publishing a 
‘seditious and blasphemous libel’ in No. 9 
of the ‘Bepublican.’ After his release he was 
present at the dinuer given to Henry Hunt 
on 14 July 1823 by the Birmingham Union 
Society of Badical Beformers. The elder 
Bagg died in August 1886. 

Thomas Bogg was taken from school in 
his eleventh year to enter the printing olHce 
of the ‘Birmingham Argus,’ which hie father 
was then conducting. Four years later ho 
was apipronticed at Leicester to his uncle, a 
hosier, who soon removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, and set up a lace manu- 
factory. But he rosonted Bang’s studious 
habits, and in 1831 Bagg left him to bocome 
assistant to Deorden, a Nottingham book- 
seller, lie had abeady contributed yorses 
to the ‘Nottingham Boview,’ and in 1882 
published apoom entitled ‘ The Incarnation,’ 
which reached n second edition next year. It 
was afrogment of alorgorworkinblaukveree 
in twelve hooka called ‘ 'The Deity,’ which 
axipearcd in 1884, and was dosigiiod as a 


testimony from a converted infiddiTir 
truth of Christianity. James MontgomervT 
whom It was dedicated, read it before sit 
lioation, and Isaac Taylor wrote an inbr 
duotory essay. Copious extracts appeared 
the ‘Eclectic EevW,’ and the ‘C’S 


local journals. To ‘Bearden’s Mi^bnW 
then edited by Alford, he contributed a poetii 
appeal on behalf of the weaver-poet of Not- 
tingham, Bohert MiIlhouseJ[q.v.] Aftetde- 
clining offers of a miiversity education (m 
condition of taking holy orders in the duBch. 
as well as proposals from three noneonfmJS 


congregations, he became in 1889 editor of 
the ‘Birmingham Advertiser,’ of which he 
was for a short tune a proprietor, li I 84 l _2 
he also managed the ‘iJidland Monitor ’ 
When the former paper failed in 1846, Eok 
set up as a stationer and printer in Binshm; 
ham. Meanwhile he continued to pubh^ 
vurBe,nnd in 1866 produced ‘ Creation's Teeti- 
mony to its God tme Accordance of Science 
Philosophy, and Eevelabion,’ an ovidentui 
treatise, dodioaled to the luv. J. B. Owen 
which obtained wide popularity and readied 
a thbteenth edition in 1877. Bagg corrected 
each reissue, in order to keep it ahreaet of 
modern scientifii^rogress. It introducedkagg 
to Dr. Geo^ Murray, bishop of Bochester, 
whoiuducodhimto occept ordiuationinlSSd 
He was appointed by the bishop to acniacT, 
the salary of which the bishop paid hunee^ 
at Southileet in Bout. On the bishop’s death 
he became curate of Malin’s Lee in Shiop- 
shire, and in 1866 was appointed perpetual 
curate of the newly formed parish of Lawley, 
where lie I'emained till his death on 8 Dec. 
1881. Ho was burled in Lawley ohuichyoid. 

Bagg was twice married : fust, to Maiy 
Ann Clark ; and, secondly, to Jane Sarah 
Barker. Two eons of the first, and two 
daughters and sue sons of the seoond mare 
riago survived him. Most of Bagg’s literary 
work was produced while he was ‘ a self-edu- 
cated meohauio,’ and is remarkable, consider- 
iug the oircumstaiices of production. Southey 
thought well of him and gave him advice. 

In addition to the worn obeudy named, 
Bngg’s chief puhlications were: 1. ‘The 
Martyr of Yerulam and other Poems,’ 1836. 
2. ‘ Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pen- 
tateuch, and other Poems, ^1837. 8. ‘Heher, 
Bocords of the Poor, and other Poems,’ 1840; 
2nd edit. 1841. 4. ‘ The Lyre of Zion,’ &o, 
1841. 6. ‘ Thoughts on Salvation,’ 1843. 
6. ‘Hymns from the Ohuioh Services adapted 
to Public, Social, and Domestic Worsnip,’ 
1848. 7. ‘Scenes and Sketches from Lue 
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BndNature,Edgbaaton,’&c.,1847. 8. ‘Whict 
•was FiwtP OP Science in Sport made Ohris- 
tian Evidence in earnest,’ 1867. 9. ‘ Man's 

Dreams and God’s Beolities, or Science cor- 
recting Scientific Errors,’ 1868. 10. ‘ God’s 
Dealings with an Infidel, or Grace trium- 
phant; being the Autobiography of Thomas 
Bagg,’ 186a 

[For George Bagg sea Langford’s Century of 
Birmingham Life, Tol. ii. chop. iii. &c., and 
Birmingham Weekly Post, 23 and 29 June, 6 and 
IS July 1806, notes by P._ W. E. For Thomas 
Bagg, a notice by one of his sons, the Eev. F, W. 
Bagg, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 17 Not. 
1894; Wylie’s Old and New Nottingham, pp. 
177, 246-6 ; Eclectic Beview, September 188S, 
NoTember 1834, July 1838 ; Bagg's Works ; Brit. 
Hus. Cat ; Men of the Time, 8th edit, in which 
there are some mistakes.] G. Ln G. N. 

EAGLAN, first Babok. [Sea SoitBBsaT, 
FiTZEor James Hbnbt, 1788-1866.] 

EAHEEE (d. 1144), founder of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Ho^ital, was bom in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. His name, which 
is probably of Fronhish origin, occurs as that 
of a witness in several charters of the district 
on the eastern boundary of Brittany, and 
the fact that Eahere was a follower of 
Bichard de Belmeis (d. 1128) [q.v.]make8 
it possible that he came from La Percbe. 
He first appears os a frequenter of the disso- 
lute court of William Eufus (Obd. Vee. pt. 
lii. bk. xc. p. 2 ; Xider Fundacimis, c. 2), and 
adopted the church as a career. His patron, 
EicWd de Belmeis, become bishop of London 
in 1108, and the bishop’s nephew, William, 
dean of St. Paul’s in 1111, so that the oo< 
currence of his name as a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, in the stall of Ohambarleyneswode 
(Lb Nbth, ii. 874), shortly after 1116, is 
easily understood. He went a pilgrimage to 
Borne, of which the date is not mentioned, 
hat which must have been shortly after 
IISO. In Borne he vieited the places of 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
at the Three Fountains contracted malarial 
fever. In his convalescence he vowed that 
he would moke a hospital ‘ yn recreacion of 
poure men.' It is relat ed that in a subsequent 
vision the apostle Bartholomew appeared to 
him, desired the building of a church as wall 
as the hosj^ol, and indicated Smithfleld as 
the site. He returned to London a canon 
regular of St, Austim and explained his pro- 
posed foundation in omithfield to the citizens 
of London. They pointed out that the site 
was contained within the king’s market, and 
he then made application to the king, sup- 
ported W the infiuence of Bichord de Belmeis. 
Henry I gave him authority to execute his 
purpose, and bestowed on him the title of 
YOl xvi. 


the desired possession, and in March 1128 he 
began to build the hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew on its present site, and soon after a 
priory, of which the church in part remains, 
and IS now known as St. Bartholomew the 
Great. The whole of Smithfleld was then 
an open space. The whole site of the Charter- 
house was included in the grant, and was 
the property of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
long before the Carthusians settled there. 
In il33 Bahere obtained from Henry I a 
charter of privileges (Carts antiquse in Be- 
cord Office), also confirming his original grant, 
and granting protection to all comers to the 
fair already held about the priory on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew. It is witnessed by Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, Eoger, bishop 
of Sarum, by Stephen himself, by Aubrey 
da Yere, and others. Eahere made friends 
with Alfune^ the builder of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and with his aid solicited gifts of fbod 
for the sick poor in the hospital. The first 
patient whose admission to the hospital is 
recorded in the ’Liber Fundacionie’ is one 
Adwyne of ‘Dunwych.’ The hospital societv 
consisted of a master and brethren, and, 
though it owed certain duties to the prior and 
canons, was independent, and always claimed 
to he of the first intention and t'oundation 
of Eohere. He continued to preside as its 
first master till 1187, in which year he re- 
tired to the priory, and was succeeded at the 
hospital as master by Hogno. A charter of 
1137 is preserved in the hospital in which 
' Baherus sancti Bartholomei qui eat in 
Smythfelde prior’ grants to Hagno the 
church of St. Sepulchre (original charter), of 
which the modem iraieaentative still stands 
opposite the end of Newgate Street, Bahere 
died on 20 Sept. 1144, and was buried on 
the north side of the altar of the churoh of 
the priory (St. Bartholomew the Great). His 
tomb, on which is avery ancient stone recum- 
bent effigy of him, in the habit of an Augos- 
linian canon, surmounted by a much later 
perpenfficular canopy, remaine in its original 
poantion, and has never been desecrated. 

[The chief authority for the life of Eaheie is 
the Liber Fundacionis Ecclesie Sancti Baiv 
tholomei Load., a manuscript entitled Yos- 
pasian B iz. in the Oottonian collection in the 
British Museum. This manuscript vos written 
about 1400 ; the Euglish version vhich it con- 
tains at the end wae composed at that period. 
The Latin text, transcribed in 1400, was origi- 
nally composed about 1180. The English text 
has been printed with notes by the present 
writer in the St.Bartholomew'sHospitalBeports, 
vol. xxi. 1886 ; Charter of Henry I, with notes 
and a translation by the present writer, 1801.] 

N.M. 

B B 
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RAIKES, CHARLES (1812-1886), 
writer on India, son of JoIj Matthew Raikes, 
was born in 1812, and entered the Bengal 
civil service in 1830. For some time lie 
was coinmisbioner of Lahore and jndgo_ of 
the Sudder court at Agra. He acted as civil 
commissioner in the held during Iho Indian 
mutiny in 1867, and retired from tho sevvioe 
in 1860. Ho boeanie a raogifitralo for Wilt- 
shire and Sussex; was nominated a com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1800 ; and 
died at his residence. Mill (lap, Eastbourne, 
on 16 Sent. 1886. lie married, first, in 
1832, Scmlua, daughter of Colonel Matthews, 
of the Slst foot; and, seoondl;^ in 1837, 
Justina Davidson, daughter of William 
Alves of Bnhain House, Hampshire. She 
died in 1882. 

His works are ; 1. ‘ Notes on the North- 
Wostorn Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Notes on the Revolt of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. 'The Englishman in India,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo. 

[India Office List, 1880, p. 130; Times, 
19 Sept. 1886.] T. 0. 

RAIKES, HENRY (1782-1854), divine, 
born in London on 24 Sept. 1782, was second 
son of Thomas Raikes, a merchant, who was 
governor of tho hank of England in 1707. 
His mother was Oharlotto, daughter of the 
Hon. Henry Finch. Hromas Raikes [q. v.] 
was his hint her, and Robert liaikes [q. v.1 
his undo. Educated at. Eton, he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1799, 
and graduated B.A. in 1801 and M.A. in 
1807. lie spent the greater part of 1806 
in foreign travel. After visiting Austria and 
Hungaiy be passed to Greoce, where he 
met George llomiltou Gordon, fourth earl 
of Aberdeen [q. v.], his fellow-student at 
Oanihridge, and spent the winter in ex- 
ploring with him tho sites of tho temples and 
cities of Buaotia and tho interior of tho Polo- 



3 tho guest of Lord Oollingwood, on its 
'uiso oA' the coasts of Sicily and Africa. 
1808 lie was ordained deacon to the 


”acy of Betehworth in Surrey. He was 
soquontly curate of Burnham, Bucking- 
ishiro, and of Bognor, Snssox. In 18^ 
'lecame oxamining chaplain to his early 
d. Dr. John Bird Sumner, bishop of 
er, and in 1880 chancollor of the 
le. Ilis inAuonoe ra]pidly grew, and 
es Simeon of Camhridgo is reported 
ve said, ‘ Tho gi'oat diocose of Olicstor 
B a sort of doublo episcopacy in the 
il ooadjutorship of the ohanoellor 


with the bishop of the see.’ On 8 Am 
1844 he was named an honorary canon S 
the cathedral. In Chester he awalcened a 
lively interest in its historical remains and 
in tho restoration of the cathedral. He tto. 
the president of the Architectural, Archffin, 
logical, and Historic Society of Cheater, and 
contributed many valuable papers to iu 
journal. The earlier records of the dloee^a 
he placed at the disposal of the Oheth^ 
Society, and also furnished tho council \rith 
the mnnuaoript of Bishop Gast red’s ‘Notitia 
Oestriuiisis ’ for publication. ITo wasameni- 
hor of the commission for the subdivision of 
paxiahes in 1849, a measure of church je- 
Torm which ho had long advocated. He died 
at his scat, Deo Side House, Chester, on 
28 Nov. 1864, and was buried in Chester 
cemetery on 6 Deo. His theological lihraiy 
was sold in London in February 1865. He 
married, on 16 March 1809, Augusta, eldeat 
daiigbtor of Jacob .1. Whittington of The- 
herton IIoll and Yoxford, SuAbllc, She died 
on 24 Oct. 1820. His eldest sou, Henrr 
Raikes, wasfother of 1 1 enry Cecil Raikes [q.v!] 

While ouriito of Bognor, Raikee puhlibhed 
in 1828 ‘ A Series of Burmons ’ of an original 
^pe, which had great popularity. A moie 
important work was his ‘ Remarks on Clerical 
Eduoat ion ’ (1881), which helped to lead the 
univorsitiies to improve the theological ex- 
aminations and tho bishops to require a theo- 
logical degreo as a prelude to holy ordere In 
J846 he edited on a tedious scale (lie ’Life’ 
of his old Mend Sir Jahleol Brenton [q. v.], 
in which he censured the moral and religioaa 
stale of the novy (^Qitarterly Sevieio, 1847, 
Ixxix. 273-810). His other worhe munly 
consisted of oollected sermons. 

[Gout. Mag. 1866, i. 198-302; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1880.] G. 0. B. 


RAIKES, HENRY CECIL (1838-1891), 
politician, was horn at the Deanery, Cheater, 
on 26 Nov. 1838. Ilis mother, Luey 
Charlotte, was youngost daughter of Ansh- 
duneon Wrangham [^, v,l His grandfather 
was 1 Tonry Raikes [ q. v.l ilis father, Henbi 
lUiKEB (1811-1803), of Llwynegrin, Flint, 
was a barrister ; he became registrar of ffie 
diocese of Uliester and published a trandation 
(1839) of Cardinal Voids' The ReformofEng 
land, Vi th on introductory essay, and 'A POfa- 
lar Shot oh of the English Con8titution,’2vola. 
1861 -'ll 8vo ; ho twice unsuccessfully con- 
tusted llerby in tho conservative interest. At 
the age of thirteen Henry Cecil had reached the 
sixth form in Shrewsbury school under Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy [q. _v.] ; he heoamehead 
of the school and cap( ain of the boats and 
football team. Rrooeoding to Trlnily College, 
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Cambridge, in 1867, be ■was elected a scholar 
in 1869, and graduated B.A. in 1860 with a 
second in classics. He became a student at 
the Middle Temple, and was called in 1863, 
but never really devoted himself to practice, 
which he finally dropped in 1869. 

Eaikes had nt a very early age shown a 
been interest in politics. He was president 
of the Cambridge Union, and while still 
an undergraduate, in 1869, assisted his 
father in his candidature at Derby. In 1866 
he stood for Cheater, and was defeated by 
William Henry Gladstone ; in 1866 at 
Devonport he was beaten by fifty-three votes 
only. In 1868 he won Chester for the con- 
servatives, and during the ensuing sis years 
of liberal government made a sufficient mark 
in the House of Commons to bo chosen chai]> 
man of committees in 1874, when the tories 
came into power. The systematisation of 
obstructive tactics by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell [q. T.] and his allies, in 1877, rendered 
his position one of grant difficulty. The de- 
bates in committee on the Prisons Bill (June 
1877), on the South Africa Bill (July 1877), 
and the Army Discipline Bill (in 1879) were 
unprecedentedly long and arduous. In 1878 
new rules of debate were adopted to meet 
the evil, and Bailees administered them with 
some success. In 1880 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and in the general election of 
the same year he lost his seat at Chester, but 
in 1883 came into parliament again as mem- 
ber for Preston in succession to Sir John 
Holker [q. v.], nnd immediately took an ac- 
tive part in the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s 
new procedure resolutions. He strongly 
protested aoainst the dosure rule in its ori- 
ginal shape, out he admitted the need of some 
reform, throughout the discussion he took 
an independent line. Later on in the year 
he resigned his seat for Preston, and became 
member for bis old university after a con- 
test with Professor James Stuart. Baikes 
was not included in the brief conservative 
administration of June 1666--January 1866, 
hut in August 1886, when the conservatives 
again come into power, Baikes became post- 
master-general, and thenceforth energetically 
devoted hims^ to the work of his ofiice. 
Though he introduced no great reform, he 
made many improvements, and ha has the 
credit of reducing the postage to and from 
India and the colonies to a uniform rate of 
Sid. the half-ounce; he established tele- 
phomc communication -with Paris in 1891, 
and introduced the express messengerseivice, 
VVith the pennauent staff at the post office 
his relations were not at first whoUy amicable, 
for he gave the impression of being autocratic 
and austere in manner. Eventually his sense 


of fairness and consideration for others were 
recognised. He dealt with much tact and 
firmness with the strike of the postmen in 
1890. Under his auspices the iubilee of the 
telegraph was celebrated in l687, and that 
of the penny postage in 1890, 

Baikes was an ardent churchman. From 
1880 to 1880 he was president of the council 
of dioc eson conferences, and in 1890 he be- 
came chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
within which he lived. One of his latest 
imeeches in the house (14 May 1889) was in 
defence of the church establishment in 'Wales. 

Bailees died rather suddenly on 24 Aug. 
1891 at his residence, Llwynegrin in Flint- 
shire. The real cause of death was over- 
pressure and worry of official duties. He 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Mold, and his 
funeral was attended by the leading officials 
of the post office. In 1888 he was made 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge. He was also 
from 1864 to his death depnty-lieutenant of 
Flint, 

He married, in 1861, Charlotte Blanche, 
daughter of 0. _B. Trevor Boper of Plfis Tfig 
in Flint, and left five sons and four daughters. 

Without being a great spaoker. Bailees was 
a clever and ingenious debater, especially 
when on the defensive. He was fond ot 
classical studies to the end of his life, and 
also -wrote poems of merit, some of which 
were published in 1896. He from time to 
time contributed to periodicals essays on 
voriouB subjects, chiefly connected with the 
church in 'Wales. 

[Times, 21! Aug, 1892; Hansard, passim; 
Bod's Peerage, &o. ; private information.] 

0, A.H. 

RAIKES, BOBEBT (1736-1811), pro- 
moter of Sunday schools, horn at Gloucester 
on 14 Sept, 1736, was son of Bohert Baikes, 
printer. His mother was daughter of the 
Bev. B. Drew. The elder Baikes had in 1722 
founded the ‘ Gloucester Journal,’ one of the 
oldest country newspapers, and died on 7 Sept. 
1767. He hod prospered in business, and 
his son Thomas, father of Thomas Eaikes 
(1777-1848) [q. v.], eventually became a di- 
rector of the Bank of England. The younger 
Bohert succeeded to the Gloucester ’busiaess 
on his father’s death, and in 1767 married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Trigge. He was 
an active and benevolent person, and in 1768 
inserted in his paper an appeal on behalf of 
the prisoners in Gloucester. The gaols were 
marked by the abuses soon afterwards ex- 
posed by Howard. No oHowouce was mode 
for the support of minor ofPenders, and Baikes 
says that some of them would have been 
starved but for ‘the humanity of the felons,’ 
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who gave up ])art of their rations. Howard members of the original committee and t 
visited Gloiirester in 1 778, and speaks favour- years later the society had sixty-five thousan*! 
ablyofB,aikes,whoeiitertaiuedhim. EaUces’s scholars. "VVesley remarks in his journal of 

attention was naturally called to the neglect 14 July 1784 that he finds these school 
of any training for ckildreu. Various ac- springing up wherever he goes. He nuh! 
counts ore given of the ciroumstauces whidi lished a letter upon them next year in the 
led to the action which made him famous. ‘Arminian Magazine,’ and did much to en- 
He mentions an interview (traditionally courage them among his followers. Thev 
placed in St. Oatheriiie’s meadows') with a were introduced into Wales by Thomoa 
woman who pointed out a crowd of idle raga- Oharles [q. vj of Bala, in 1780, and spread 
muffins. He is also said to have taken a hint into Scotland, Ireland, end the United States 
from a dissenter named William liuiig, who They had attracted attention outside of the 
hadsetupaSundayschooltttDursloy. Cynics churches. Adam Smith, according to one of 
reported that Eaikes made up his news- Eaikes’s lottors in 1787 (Geusoet, p. lo?) 
paper on Sundays,^ and was annoyed by the deolared that no plan so simple and pronusinir 
interruption of noisy children outside when for the improvement of maimers had been 
he was reading his proofs. In any casoj he dovised since the days of the apostles. A.t 
spoke to the curate of a noighhouriiig parish, Christmas 1787 Eaikes was admitted to an 
'J'homas Stock (1749-1803), who had started iuterview with Queen Charlotte, wL apohe 
a Sunday school nt Ashbury, Berkshire. favourablyofthox)lantoMrs.Trimmer[D.T.] 
Raikes and Stock engaged a womannsteachor andMrs. Trimmer startedschoolB,whichww 
of a school, Eaikes paying her n shilling and graciously visited by Gooroe III. Hannah 
Stock sixpence weekly. Slock drew up the More [q.v.] followed Mrs. TSimmer's example 
rules. Eaikes afterwords sot up a school in his by starting similar schools in Somerset in 
own parish, 8b. Mary le Crypt, to which he 1789. When, in 1788, the Idng visited 
then confined his attention. Controversy has Cheltenham, Miss Burney, then a maid of 
arisen as to the share of merit due to Eaikes honour, wout to Gloucester, and had an in- 
and Stock. It must no doubt have occurred terview with Eaikes. She regarded him 
to many people to teach children on Sunday, with roverenoo, but thought him rather vain 
Among Eaikes’s prodecessore are generally and ‘voluble.’ Ho was, she says, a ‘very 
mentioned Cardinal Borromeo (1688-1884), principal man’ in oil the benevolent institu- 
Joseph Alleina [q. v.], Hannah Ball [q. v.j, lions of the town, iuoludiiig an infinnary 
and Thonphilus Lindsey [q. v.] Eauros's and a model prison in course of construction, 
suggestion fell in with a mowing sense and he heard ' with rapture’ that the queen 
of the need for schools, and became tlie would be interosted in his work (Muim 
starting-point of a very active movement. D’AEBrjA,T’BHi«ry, 19 July 1788). A Sunday 
His first sekool was opened in July 1780. School Union was founded in 1803, The first 
In November 1788 he inserted in his paper teachers wore generally paid, until, ditfionlties 
a short notice of its success, without men- having arisen in Gloucester in 1810 about 
tiouing his own namo. Many inquiries were their maintonaiico, some young men resolved 
consequently addressed to him. An answer to carry thorn on gratuitously, 
which he had sent to a Colonel Townloy of Eaikes retired from business in 180fi, re- 
Sheffield was puhliahed in the ‘ Gontloman’s ooiviug a life annuity of 8001 from the 
Magazine’ in 1781, and a panegyric, giving ‘ Gloucestor Journal.’ He died at Glonces- 
a ])ortrait and an account of his proceedings, ter, 6 April 1811, and was buried in the 
was in t he ' European Magazine ’ of N ovember church of St. Mary le Crypt, where there are 
1788. The plan had been quickly taken up at monuments to kirn and his parents. His 
Leeds and elsewhere. Eaikea’s friend, Samuel widow died, aged 86, on 9 March 1828. They 
Glasso [q. V.], qu'eached a aermoii in 1786 at had two sous and six daughters. 
Painswick, Gloiicestershiro, on behalf of the Eaikes is accused of excessive vanity; hut 
schools there, and stated in a noto that two he seems to have been a thoroughly worthy 
hundred thousand children were already man. His merit in the Sunday-school mov^ 
being taught iu England. The hisheps of meut appears to have been not so much |a 
Ohoster and Salisbury (Forteus and Shiite making any very novel suggestion as m 
Barriimton) gave him their approval. WH- using his position to spread a knowledge of 
liam Eox [q. v.], who had been trying to a xdau for cheim schools which was adapted 
start a larger system, thought Baikos’s plan to the wants oi the day. He very soon came 
more practicable, and, after consulting fiim, to bo rogoided as the ‘founder of Spday 
set up in August 1786 a Loudon sooiety schools,’ wt does not appear to have himseu 
for tuQ establishment of Sunday schools, ignored the claims of his co-operators. A 
Jonas Haaway and Ileniy Thornton were 'Jubilee' was held in 1831, at the sugges- 
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tion of James llontgomary, to celebs te tlio 
fiftieth auniversary of tho movement (really 
the fifty-first), when it was said that there 
wore 1,250,000 scholars and one himdred 
thousand teachers in Great Britain. A 
centenary celebration was also held in 1880, 
when Lord Shaftesbiuy unveiled at Glou- 
cester the model of a statue of Baikcs, in- 
tended to bo placed in the cathedral. It has 
never been executed. Another statue was 
erected upon the Victoria Embankment. 

Aportra't, from the original now in posses- 
sion of General Robert Napier Raikes, of 
Strangford Villa, Park Road, Watford, is 
prefixed to his life by Gregory. 

[Bobert Bailees, journalist and philanthiopist, 
by Alfred Gregory, 1877, gives tho fullest ac- 
count from original sources, tho autluir having 
been employed on the Gloucester Journal, and 
supplied with family information. See also 
Eohert Baikes and Northamptonshire Sunday 
.Schools (by P. M. Eastman), 1880, published on 
occasion of the erection of a monument inscribed 
to the ' lonnders of Sunday schools,’ at the Essex 
Street Unitarian chapel ; Memoir of R. Baikes 
by G. Webster, 1873; and Memoir of William 
Fox by Joseph Ivimcy, 1881. For various 
notices, see European Mag. xiv. 315 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1784 i. 377, 410, 1788 i. 11, 1831 ii, 132, 
294, 391 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 428-31, 
iz. 539. A large collection of notices from news- 
papers was communicated by Mr. H. Y. J. Tayloi 
of Gloucester.] L. 8. 

RAIKES. THOMAS (1777-1848), dandy 
and diarist, Dorn on 3 Oct. 1777, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Raikes, elder brother 
of Robert Raikes [q. v.], the promoter of 
Sunday schools. A merchant in London, 
governor of the Bank of England in the crisis 
of 1797, and personal friend of Wilberforce 
and the younger William Pitt, the father 
married at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on 
8 Dec. 1774, Charlotte, daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Finch, younger son of Daniel, earl of 
Winciiilsea. Has portrait was painted by 
Romney and engraved by Hodges in 1787. 
Henry Raikes [q. v.] wae a younger son. 

Thomas, the younger, was educacodatEton, 
where he became a ‘ fair classical scholar’ and 
made the acquaintance of many youths^ in- 
cluding George Briimmell, who were destined 
to be his friends in fashionuhle life. In bis 
nineteenth year he was sent abroad with a 
privatetutorto acquireakuowledgeof modern 
languages, and visited most of the German 
courts, including Berlin, and Dresden. On 
his return to England he was admitted as a 
partner in hiBfather’8olfice,buthe was more at 
home in. the clubs of the West-end. There he 
spent all his time (when he could escape from 
business) in the company of tho ' dandies.’ 
Be wdB an early member of the Carlton 


Club, joined White’s Club about 1810, and 
belonged to Watier's. At those places ha 
was a butt, ‘ though he did kick out some- 
times and to some purpose,’ and as he was 
‘ a city merchant as well as a dandy,’ his 
nickname was Apollo, 'because he rose in 
the east and set in the west.’ llis name 
appears with almost unequalled regularity 
in White’s betting book. 

Raikes was at the Hague in 1814, spend- 
ing most of his time in the houseof Lord Glan- 
carty, the English ambassador; he visited 
Paris in 1814, 1819, and 1820, and he spent 
the winter or 1829-30 in Russia. But ho 
still remained in business, and on 13 Nov. 
1882, at a meeting of city merchants at 
the London Tavern, proposed the second 
resolution against the war with Holland. 
Financial troubles, however, forced liim to 
leave for France in the summer of 1833, and 
for eight years he remained abroad. In 1838 
he visited Carlsbad and Venice with Lord 
Yarmouth, and next year he was at Naples 
end Rome with Lord Alvanley. In October 
1841, when the tories came into ollice, Raikes 
returned to England, hoping for a post 
through the influence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, but his expectations were disap- 
pointed, and ho foimu most of his old friends 
dead or in retirement. The following years 
were spent partly in London and partly in 
Paris, and in July 1846 he paid a long visit 
to Lord Glcngall at Cahir m Ireland. His 
health was now beginning to fail, and in May 
1846 he was ot Bath for its woters. He then 
took a house at Brighton, and died there on 
8 July 1848. 

Raikes married, on 4 May 1802, Sophia, 
daughter of Nathaniel Bayly, a West Indian 
proprietor. She died in Berkeley Square, 
London, on 6 April 181(k leaving one sou, 
Henry Thomas Raikes, afterwards judge of 
the high court at Calcutta, and three daugh- 
ters, Harriet being the second. Roikes's sister, 
also named Horriet (d. 1817), married, on 
8 Aug. 1806, Sir Stratford Canning, after- 
wards Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (see 
Bcrani, Peerage, s.v. ‘ QarvaKh’)._ 

Roikes’s best hook was his diary, com- 
prising reminiscences of the leading men of 
fashiou and politics— such as the Duke of 
York,Brummell, Alvanley, and Talleyrand — 
in Loudon and Paris during the earlier part 
of the nineteenth centiu'y. It was published 
as 1. ‘A Portion of the Journal kept by 
Thomas Raikes from 1831 to 1847,’ vols. i. 
and li. being issued in 1856, and vols. iii. and 
iv. in 1867. A new edition appeared in 1868 
in two volumes, and a selection fioiu it was 
edited by Riobard Henry Stoddard at New 
York in 1876 in the Bric-fi-brac series. His 
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other worke were: 2. ‘A Visit to St. Petors- 
burg in theWinter of 1829-30,’ London, 1888 ; 
Philadelphia, 1838. 8. ‘Prance since 1830,’ 
1841 j condemned by the'Atheneeum’as the 
clippings and cuttings of the daily pliers. 
4. ‘Private Correspondence with the Duke 
of Welliagton and other DUtinguished Oon- 
temporaries,’ 1861, edited by his daughter, 
Harriet P aiW ; most of theletters to the duke 
related to French politics from 1840 to 1844. 

Hsikes was a tall large man, very much 
marked with the smallpox. His figure and 
attire, ‘ surtout closed to the extent of three 
buttons, plaid trousers, and black cravat,’ 
were caricatured by Dighton os ' one of the 
Hakes of London.’ The some portrait is pre- 
fixed to his journal, inserted in Qronow’a 
‘ Heininiscencus ’ (ed. 1889), ii. 240, and in 
the ‘ History of VTiite’s Club,’ ii. 203. 

[Profacp to hiaovn journal; Works of Eaikes ; 
Rtapyllon’s Eton Lial s, p. 3 ; Gronow’a Eoini- 
niscencos, i. IBi, 227, 270; WJiite’s Club, ii. 
pussim; Gent. Mug. 1810 pt. i. p. 307. 1848 
pt. ii. p. 332.] W. P. 0. 

RAILTON, 'WILLIAM (d. 1877), 
architect, was a pupil of William Inwood 

E p V.] In 1826 ho visited Grocoe, and on 
is way examined the recently discovered 
(omple at Uadaciiio in OorfUj his description 
of which Avas published in Sluiirt and 
ReveU’s ‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ 1830. lie 
obtained a largo practice, and exmbiledregu- 
Inrly at the Royal Academy bolwoeu 1820 
and 1861. From 1838 to 1848 ho held the 
appointment of architect to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. Rail! on built Randalls, 
near Lcathorhead, in 1830; Grnoodiou, 
Leicestershire, 1 834 ; St. Hnrtholomow's 
Church, Mile Bud, 1844; Si. Leonard’s 
Cluuch, Broniley-by-BoAv, 1843, and Beau 
JSfanor, Leicestershire, 1846. Uo wus also 
employed upon restorations at Ripon Cathe- 
dral, adapted and oularged Risoholme Hall 
as a palace fur the bishop of Lincoln, 1840, 
and built the rosidence of the bi.shop of 
l’i])on, 1849. But Ins best known Avork is 
tbo Nelson memorial in Trafalgar Rqunro, 
London, his design for Avliich was acuopted 
after tAVo eorapotitions in 1889, end carried 
out in spite of strung opposition ; tho column 
itself AVtts oomplotod in 1843, and thohas- 
roliofs Avhich adorn tho four sides of tho 
plinth in 1849. Railton died Avhilo on a 
visit to Brighton on 13 Oct. 1877. 

LDiet. of Archilooture , Civil liugiiioor, 1839; 
Art Union, 1830 ; Times, 16 Oct. 1877.] 

F. JM, O’D. 

RAIMBACH, ABRAHAM (1770- 
1843), line engraver, avos born in Cecil 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, Loudon, 16 Fob. 


1770. Ilis father, Peter Raimbach, was a 
native of Switzerland, who came Avken « 
child to England, and married Martha 
Butler, a daughter of a Worwickshiic 
farmer. The son was educated at Arch 
bishop Tenisoii’s school, and in 1789 -was 
articled to John Tlall, the engraver; in the 
following year he oxooiited his first inde- 
pendent work, tho key to Baitolozzi’s plate 
of the ‘ Death of Chatham ’ after Copiev 
On tho Bxpirotion of his articles, Baimk^ 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy 
and in 1799 gained a sifrer medal for a 
drawing fi-om the life. Ho oontinned hia 
studies at the academy for nine years 
maintaining himself during that time by 
engraving small plates for Cooke's editions 
of the poets and uoA'elists, from drawinga 
by Corboiild, Thurston, and others ; he also 
for a time praol ised miniature-painting, and 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1707 to 1806. In 1801 llaimbaoh executed 
three plates, from designs by Smhke, for 

the Rev. E. Forster’s edition of the ‘Aialnim 
Nights.' With tho money llius earned he 
in the folloAving year visited Puna, aud 
stayed two months, studying the ooUeotion 
of mastorpieces of art gnlherod there by Ks- 
poleon. After his retmm he engraA'ed Ike 
illustrations designed by Smirku, fur an edi- 
tion of Johnson’s ‘Rasselas,’ 1805, and did 
much similar work for Shaipe. Longman, and 
other publishers ; for Forsters ‘ British Gal- 
lery' ho executed several xilates, including 
Reynolds’s ‘ Ugolliio and his Sons.’ In 1805 
he inamed, mid Avont to reside in "Warieii 
.Street, Filzroy Square, Avhere he remained 
until 1831 ; ho then removed to GreenAriik. 

In 1812 Sir David Wilkie, Avko hod qua> 
rolled witli his firet oiigiuver, John Burnet 
[q.v.l, proposed to Uuiuibach that they should 
togotlicr undertake the production and pubh- 
cation of a series of lingo plates to he engraved 
by tho latl or from pictures by W ilhie, and tho 
scheme avos arranged 011 terms very fovout- 
ahlo to Raimbach. Tiio first result of this 
‘joint-stock advonturo’ Avas ‘The Village 
t’oliticinns,’ piiblisliod iii 1814, a proof of 
which Avas exhibited at tlio Paris Salon and 
awarded a gold ini'dal ; this avos followed 
by ‘ The Rent Day,’ 1817 ; ‘ Tho Out Finger,' 
ifelOj ‘Blind Man’s Buti;’ 1822; 'The 
Errand Boy,’ J 826, and ‘ Disl raining for Heat,’ 
1828. Tlicso Wilkie iiriiils, upon whichEsim- 
hach’s ropulntien mainly rests, ore excellent 
translnt ions of tho original pictures, the mods 
of exooutioii, if somBAvhttt coarse and deficient 
in freedom, being aa'oII suited to tho subjects; 
they lire entirely by his oaa'ii hand, no assis- 
tants having been employed on them. IIib 
first tAvo Avoro tho most popular ; the last, 
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owing' to the painful natiii's of the subset, 
proved a comparative failure. Baimoach 
suhaequently engraved two other plates 
after 'W’lllcie, ‘The Pariah Beadle,’ 1834, 
and ‘ Tlie Spanish Mother,’ 1886 In 1834 
and 1826 he paid further visits to Paris, 
where he was well leceiveo by the leading 
Prench engravers; in 1836 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Institute ot 
Prance. After Wilkie’s death in 1841 the 
six plates which were the joint property of 
himself and Baimbach were sold with the 
stock of prints at Ohristie’s. 

Baimbach died at his house at Greenwich, 
of water on the chest, on 17 Jan. 1843, and 
was buried beside his parents at Hendon, 
Middlesex, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory in the church. His ‘ Me- 
moirs and Becollectiona,’ -written in 18.86, 
were privately printed in 1848 by his son, 
Michael Thomson Scott Baimbach, who at 
his death in 1887 bequeathed to the National 
Portrait Gallery an excellent portrait of 
his father, painted by Wilkie. Another 
son, David Wilkie, a godson of the painter, 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1^3 to 1866 ; he was for twenty years 
headmaster of the Birmingham school of 
art, and, untU within a few weeks of his 
death, an examiner for the science and art 
department. He died 20 Peb. 1895, aged 
74. A daughter exhibited miniatures at the 
academy between 1836 and 1866. 

[BiUmbuch’s Memoirs and Bocollectinns, 
1813; G-ravee's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893; 
information fromBev. N. Mant; Times, 22 Peb. 
1896.] P. M. O’D. 

BAINBOBOW, EAINBOBOWE, or 
BAINSBOBOUGH, THOMAS (d. 1048), 
soldier, was the sou of Captain William 
Eainborow [q. vj One sister, Martha, mar- 
ried Governor John Winthrop [q.v.], and 
Judith, another sister, marrioa Governor 
Winthrop’s foiu'th son. Col. Stophen Win- 
throp. A brother William was major in the 
parliamentary army. Thomas was brought 
up to the sea, At the outbreak of the 
civil war he served in the parliamentary 
fleet, is mentioned as commander of the 
Swallow, a ship of 31 guns, in 1643, and 
captured a ship convoying reinforcements to 
the king ^nmr, Mmnortah of Sir William 
Fmn, 1 , 66 ; Commono' Journals, iil. 137). 
Bainborowe next assisted Lord Fairfax in 
the defence of Hull, and was taken prisoner 
in the sally which, forced the Mazquis of 
Newcastle to raise the siege. On this occa- 
sion he is described as colonel, and he now 
definitely entered the land service (16, iii, 
302 ; JRyport on the Ihriland MSS, i, 138), 
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In December 1644 he recaptured Crowlaitd 
(ViCABS, Burning Bush, p. 76). The regi- 
ment which he raised in the Earl of Man- 
chester’s army was largely officered by 
returned emigrants from New England 
(WiMTHBOP, Sistory of New Bngland, ii. 
300). At the foimation of the new model 
army Bainborowe was given the command 
of a regiment. On 1 June 1645 he captured 
Gaunt House, near Oxford. He fought at 
Naseby and at the sieges of Bridgwater, 
Sherborne, and Bristol; took Nunney Castle 
on 20 Aug. and Berkeley Castle nu 26 Sept. 
In December 1646 Bainhorowe’s regiment 
was sent to blockade Oxford, and on 23 April 
1046 Woodstock surrendered toMm(Spiaaai], 
Anglia Jtediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 25, 41, 77, 
100, 116, 130, 174, 263). Charles attempted 
to utilise the negotiations for the surrender 
of Woodstock to treat for his own reception 
by the army, but Bainborowe refused to 
meddle, and simply reported the king’s pro- 
posals to the speaker (Archceologia, xlvi. 18). 
After the capitulation of Oxford, Bmnborowe 
was charged to besiege Worcester, and was 
recommended by Fairfax to parliament to be 
made governor of that city (Sphigsd, p. 201 ; 
Cabt, Memorials of the Civil War, 1 . 187). 

In 1646 Bainborowe entered tbe House 
of Commons as member for Droitwicb. In 
May 1647 parliament appointed him to com- 
mand the forces designed for the recoveiy 
of Jersey, hut at the end of the montii 
his regiment mutinied and joined the lesli 
of the army in the opposition to disband- 
ment (ib, i. 221 ; Oommond Journals, v, 169, 
184, 193 ; Clarhe Papers, i. 105). When the 
army marched on London, Bainborowe com- 
manded the forces which occupied South- 
wark (EusHWopH, vii. 760, 762). In the 
political discussions held in the council of the 
army he was the leader of the republican 
section among the officers, opposed any 
further negotiations with the king, and ad- 
vocated manhood suflrage. The ‘ honest men 
of England,’ he argued, had fought for their 
libertira, and at any risk it was the army’s 
duty to secure them those liberties. ‘ It is 
a poor service,’ he said, 'to God and the 
Mngdom to take their pay and decline their 
wozdt’ ( 16 . vol. i. up. Ixxiv, 240, 320). At the 
rendezvous at Ware (16 Nov. 1647) Eain- 
borowe was active in promoting the agree- 
ment of the people, and on the complaint of 
Fairfax was summoned ^ the commons to 
answer for his conduct. Two mophs earlier 
(27 Sept. 1647) he had been appointed vioe- 
admirm, and ordered to take command at 
once of the ships appointed for the winter 
uard ; but his political escapades hindered 
is employment. On 10 Dec. the House of 
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Common^ by 61 to 58 votes, negatived a 
proposal for his despatch to sea. At the end 
of the month a general reconciliation took 
place among the opposing factions in the 
army. Kainhorovre expressed penitence, and 
promised, according to report, to he hence- 
forth guided by Oromwell and Ireton. At 
the desire of the council of tho army Poirfax 
urged the commons to send him to sea, and 
on 24 Bee. the House, by 88 to 66 votes, 
reversed its former order. The lords stQl 
resisted, but the commons overrode their 
oppomtion, and on 1 Jon. 1648 Hainborovre 
proceeded to his command (Commons’ Jour- 
nals, V. 878, 40.3 i IlusinvoBTH, vii. 048 ; 
^mrhe Papers, 

Hainborowe’s vice-admiralship lasted only 
five months. He was accused of being rough 
and imperious, and he was unpopular as 
having deserted the sea for the land service. 
Of his officers many were hostile to him os 
a nominee of the independents and a reputed 
adherent of the levellers. On 27 May the 
squadron lying in tho Downs declared for 
the king, and refiised to allow Hainborowo 
to come on board (Memorials <if Sir William 
Penn, h 266 j Gaupiniib, Great Civil War, 
iv. 186). Parliament appointed the Earl of 
Warwick lord high admiral, thus practically 
superseding Boinborowa, and the latter re- 
turned again to his employment in the ai'iny. 
He took part in the sioge of Oolchester under 
Lord Fairfax : tho contemporary map of the 
siege works shows a fort on the north side 
of the Colne called ' Fort Eainsborougli ’ (ib. 
iv. 162). He was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the capitulation on behalf of 
Fairfax (Rushwobth, vii. 1244). In October 
1648 Fairfax despatched Haiiiborowe to 
ITorkshire to take command of tho siege of 
Ponto&act Castle. The officer whom he 
superseded, Sir Henry Oholmley, complainod 
bitterly of his supersession, and refused obe- 
dience to Bainborowe, who, retiring to Don- 
caster, left Oholmley to carry on the siege 
till parliament should determine the dis- 
pute. A porty of cavaliers from Pontefract 
made their way through tho besiogors and 
surprised Bainborowe in his quarters at 
Doncaster. Their object was to carry him 
off in order to exchange him for Sir Mar- 
madulce Langdalo, then a prisoner to the 
parliament ; but he was not tho man to suiv 
render without a struggle, and was mor- 
tally wounded by his would-be kidnappers 
on 20 Oct. 1648, Captain Thomas Paulden 

[ q. V.], one of tho parly, published many years 
ater an account of tho exploit (Somers Tracts, 
od. Scott, vii. I)', conlcmporo^ accounts are 
collected in Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Life of Bain- , 
horowe ’ (Archaologia, xlvi. 48). i 


Bainborowe’s body was burhd^^p;^ 
ping, and his funeral was marked bv a 
public demonstration on the uart J a 
levellers. Many elegies were nrinted de! 
mending vengeance on the royofiata f™. 


iTB IS also a oaiiaa entitled ' Col 
owe’s Ghost; (Cat. of PrinuinB^ 
s., ‘ Satires,’ i. 898). 


borowe’s 

Mus., ‘ Sa , 

Bainborowe’swidow,Margaret,wa8Brant«d 
on annuity of 2001. a year until loads shS 
be settled by parliament on herself and her 
son (Commons’ Journals, vi. 420: Pemrtm, 
the Portland MSS. i. 188). A portraits 
Bainborowe is in the Sutherland colleetion 
of portraits illustrating Clarendon’s ‘Uis- 
loiy ’ in the Bodleian Library. 

[A OBTS^l memoir of Eninborowe, 
many of his letters, was contributed to Archa? 
login in 1881 by Mr. Edward Peacock (ilij 
8-84). His speeches are printed in the Clarke 
Papers (vol. i.), Oomtlen Society, 1891 j cf 
J onrnal of First and Second Sieges of Pontefmet 
Oastio, 184'l-5 (Surtoos Society, pp. 93 ^ ]o» 
111, 110 ) i Notes nnd Queries, 6 th ser. r. 180, 
A podigroo of tho Bainborowe family is printed 
in Archffiologia (xlvi. 64). Both Thomas fiaia- 
borowe and his brother, Minor William Bidn- 
borowe, are frequently mentioned in the Win- 
throp Oorreepondeuoo ; of. art.BBOoxe,TBOHu 1 


BAINBOBOW, WILLIAM (d. 1612), 
naval commander, second son of Thomos 
Eniiiborow, mariner, was in 1626 master 
of the king’s ship Sampson. In the follon- 
ing year ho was living at Wapping, Rom 
this time he seems to liave been counted os 
one of tho most exporioiicsd seamen in the 
service of tbo orown, and to have been fre- 
quently consulted on practical questions. 
In April 1632 he was associated with Best, 
Mansell, Morvin, Trevor, and other men of 
repute, in n commission on manning the 
king’s ships. In December 1636 he was ona 
of a conimissioii on tho Cheat at Chatham, 
and in Decoinhor 1630 was examined os to 
the dofocts of tlio ships and the fruity ad- 
ministration of the navy. In 1636 hewaa 
captain of the Merlionour in the fleet under 
tho Earl of Lindsay, probably also in 1036 
under the Earl of Norlhumherlond, In 
February 1036-7 bo was appointed to the 
Leopard and the command of a squadron 
ordered to proceed to Sallee ‘ for the eup- 
pressing of Turkish xiirates and redeeming 
fiis Mafesty’s subjects whom they have taken 
and detain captives,’ and to capture or sink 
such pirates as he should meet on the way. 
Tho squadron, oonsistbg of eight ships, an- 
chored off Sallee on 24 March and instituted 
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a riffid blockade, -wbioh, without any serious 
fighting, brought the Moors to terms amd 
obtoinM the release of 339 captives— men, 
women, and boys. In October he returned 
to England, and in the following January 
sent in a series of proposals for the release 
of the captives in Algiers. To obtain this 
by treaty, he wrote, had been found impos- 
sible! to redeem them by money was im- 
politic ; but the end might be gained^ by 
bloc^ding their port with a fleet of sufficient 
strength. If this was continued for three 
or four years, the trade of the Moors would 
be destroyed, their ships would become worm- 
eaten and unserviceable, and the sole — in 
Spain or Italy — of such prisoners as were 
taken would ramidi money for the redemp- 
tion of English captives. At the same time 
the maintenance of the fleet would be much 
to the king’s honour. The king's absolute 
want of means and the state of ofihirs at 
home prevented the suggestion being then 
acted on ; but it appears to be the origin of the 
plan which was etfeetually carried out some 
forty yearslater, under Narbrough, Allin, and 
Herbert. In April 1638 Hainborow was one 
of a commission to inquire into frauds in the 
importation of timber. In 1640 he was 
member for Aldborough in the Long parlia- 
ment, but died in Februaw 1641-2. He 
was buried on the 16th, when he was de- 
scribed as ‘ grand-admiral and general cap- 
tain,’ a s^le which can scarcely have been 
official. He was married, and left issue seve- 
ral daughters and sons, one of whom, Th^ 
mas, is separately noticed. He wrote his 
name with the spelling here given. 

[Aicbaeologia, xlvi. 11_; John Hunton's Jour- 
nal of the Sally fleet, with the Proceedings of 
the Voyage (4to, 1 637) ; Cel. State Papcra, Bom.] 

.T. E. L. 

RAINBOWl!, EDWARD, D.D. (1608- 
1 084), bishop of Carlisle, was horn on 20_April 
1608 at Blyton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, of 
which place his father, Thomas Balnbowe, 
was vicar. His mother, Hebecca, daughter 
of David Allen, rector of the neighbouring 
parish of Ludhorough, was skilled in Latin, 
Rreek, and Hebrew. Edward’s godfather, 
Edward Wray of Bycot, was second son of 
Sir Edward Wray of Glentworth in Lin- 
colnshire. As the Wrays possessed much 
influence, the connection proved highly ad- 
vantageous to young Rainbowe. After 
spending a short time at school at Gains- 
borough, he was sent in April 1020 to Peter- 
borough, to he under Dr. John Williams, 
then one of the prebendaries, and an old 
friend of his father. When, in the follow- 
ing year, Williams was preferred to the 


deanery of Westminster and bishopric of 
Lincoln, Rainbowe removed to Westminster 
School. From Westminster he proceeded in 
July 1623 to Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 
as scholar, but m 1625 he received from 
Frances, dowager countess of Warwick, a 
nomination to one of the scholarships founded 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, by her 
father, Sir Christopher Wray. He graduated 
B.A. in 1627, M.A. in 1030, B.D. in 1637, 
and D.D. in 1646. While in statu pupillan 
he was suddenly called upon by vice- 
cliancellor to act as terra Jlhus iu place of one 
who was deprived of the office on account of 
his scurrility. Bainhowe was facetious with- 
out coarseuesB, and acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his auditors. In July 1630 
he accepted the mastership of a school at 
Kirton-m-Llndsey, hut soon moved with 
some Cambridge contemporaries to London, 
settling flrst m Fuller’s Bents, and after- 
wards at Sion College, so as to make use 
of the library. He took holy orders, and 
preached his flrst sermon in April 1632. 
After making a vain application for the chap- 
laincy to the society of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
was appointed curate at the Savoy. In Bo- 
vemher 1633 he was recalled to Cambridge. 
The master and fellows of his college elected 
him to a by-fellowship on the foundation 
of Dr. Goch, with a promise of the first open 
founder’s fellowship that should fall vacant. 
He became a successful tutor, numhering 
among his pupils two sons of the Earl cu 
Suffolk^th whom be heeome intimate, and 
two of Francis Leke, baron Deincourt. The 
nohlefamilies of Northumberland, Warwick, 
and Orrery also showed him favour. In 16.37 
he accepted the small living of Ohilderley, 
near Cambridge ; in 1637 he became dean of 
Magdalene ; and in 1642 master, by the gift 
of we Earl of Suffolk. From this last office 
he woe dismissed, by order of parliament, in 
1650. In 1662 he accepted nom the Earl 
of Suffolk the small living of Little Ches- 
terford in Essex. He become rector of Bene- 
field in Northamptonshire In 1668, by the 
presentation of the Earl of Warwick, after 
the Earl of Orrery had procured for him the 
concession of induction without the inter* 
vention of the ‘ Tryers.’ 

On the Restoration iu 1660, Rainbowe was 
restored to his mastership at Cambridge, and 
appointed chaplain to the king; in the fol- 
lowing year he was made dean of Peter- 
borough, and removed to that place, hut ha 
returned to Cambridge on being appointed 
vice-oliancellor in November 1662. In 1664 
he was elected bishop of Carlisle, on the 
translat ion of Dr. Richard Sterne to the archie- 
piscopal see of York. Rainbowe was conse- 
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crated iu July 1664, in London, by Dr. O-ilbert 
Sbeldon, then archbishop of Canterbury, and 
in September in the eaTue year he arrived 
at hie palace of Bose Castle, near Dalston, 
in Cumberland, Thereupon he resigned his 
college mastership and his deanory of Peter- 
borough, though he might have retained one 
or other in (xmmmdam vrith his bishopric. 
While thus giving up an assured income in 
obedience to his principles, he had to borrow 
money to defray the charges of his consecra- 
tion, first-fruits, and his journey and settle- 
ment in his diocese, where the ruined state 
of his palace involved him in a heavy outlay 
on bunding, and in a protracted htigation 
about dilapidations with his predecessor and 
metropolitan, Steruo, Bainbowe found much 
in his diocese that required reform. Negli- 
gent clergy did not hesitate, when rebuliod, 
to publicly affront their bishop, and his out- 
spoken denunciation of immorality appears 
to have offended some great lady about Dio 
court, once a Mend of his, who revenged 
herself by preventing his translation to Lin- 
coln in 1666, Boinbowe’s ho^itolity and 
liberality wera unbounded. £i years of 
scarcity, wben his own stores were exhausted, 
he bought barley and distributed it to the 
poor, sometimos as many as seven or eight 
ecoro being relieved in one day by the porter 
at Bose. To the poor ot Carlisle and Dolston 
he made regular allowances. lie paid for the 
educaDon of poor hoys at Dalslon school, 
and for putting them out as apprentices ; he 
supported poor scholars ot the universities ; 
he suhsci'ibed Ini-gely to the rb-enoh protes- 
tants and to foreign couvorts. 

Bainbowe died on 26 March 16R4, and 
was hurled, by his owu request, at Dalston 
fl April), under a plain stone, with a simple 
inscription. His wife Blizaheth, daughter 
of Dr. Henry Smith (liis predecessor as inostor 
of Magdalene), whom ho married in 1662, 
survived him, After his death she resided 
chiefly at Dalemaiu with her sister's eon, Sir 
Bdward UaseU. She died in 1 702, and was 
also buried in Dalston churchyard. 

Small portroils on panel of Bishop Bain- 
bowe and his wife are preserved at Dale- 
main. An oil portrait of Bainbowe is at 
Magdalono College, Oombridge. Another 
portrait of the bishop by Sturt forms tho 
frontispiece of Banhs’s ‘Life,’ 1688, and 
was reproduced in 1798 by Bichardson. A 
framed copy of this reproduction is at Bose 
Castle. 

Bainbowe was famous as a preaclior. In 
later life ho abandoned tho ornate rhetoric 
of his oarly days for exceptional qilamneibs 
and perspicuity. Three only of his sermons 
were inintod j tho first of these, ‘Labour for- 


bidden and commanded ’ (London, lesTitir 
was preached at St. Paul’s Gross on 
1034 (cf. Brit. Cat.^.^. ‘RaiS' 
Bamhowe planned a treatise, to be ailiJi 
‘Verba Christi,’ a collection of Ohrist’s 
courses and sayings, but it was never t>n» 
yoMthan Bank 

(onop. 1688, 16mo), appear some meditations 
by him, and ono or two short poems, as well 
as the sermon preached at his fimeral bv lii» 
chancellor, Thomas TuUie. ^ ’ 


[His life, mentioned above; Wood's An..- 
Oion. (ed. Bliss), iv. 866 , Nicolson and Bum’s 
Hist, of Cumberland and Westmorland, ii. 200 
Hutchinson's Hist of Cumberland, iv. 633 ' Aiti’ 

eles in the Carlialo Patriot, h’ebruary ' 1373 ! 
Jefferson’s Carlisle Tracts ; Diocesan 
‘ Carlisle,’ by Chancellor Porgueon ; privita m! 
formation.] B. S, p 

B,AINB, JAMES (1 791-1868), antiqnatv 
and topographer, son of James EamB,by]u 3 
wife Anne, daughter of William Moore, was 
born at Ovinrton in the parish of Wydiffa 
on 23 Jan. 1701. Ho was educated at Erliv 
nill school, and eiibsequeully at EichmonS 
grammar school. Prom 1812 to 1827 he was 
aocond master of Durham sohool. Eoinewas 
ordained deacon on 25 Sept. 1814, and priest 
on 20 Sept. 1818. In 1810 he became b- 
brarion to the dean and chapter of Durham, 
and in J822 ho was presented by that body 
to tho rectory of Meldon iuNorthiunberland. 
Protracted litigation oonoerniug the tithe 
at Meldon horaasod Baiiie for many years; 
hut in 1846 tho Hoiiao of Lords decided the 
dispute ill his favour. In 1826 be was in- 
Btitiited principal surrogate in the consistory 
court, ond in 1828 to the hying of St. Maty 
in the South Bailey in the city of Durham. 
TJiese several preferments he held until his 
death. The degree of M.A. was confened 
upon him by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
at tho roqueat of Bishop Barrington, in No- 
voinberl826, Tlowae incorporated sdeandfra 
gradum in the university of Durham, and 
the Bomo body conferred upon, him the de- 
gree of D.O.L, in 1867, in recognition of his 
litorary emiuonce aud of his long service as 
juc^o of tho occlesiastical court. 

Bainu forniod in 1812 an acquaintance 
with Siirtoos, which was imintoiTupted tdl 
tho death of Siu'tcos in 1831. Tliis iutimacy, 
and his position as librarian to tbo dean and 
ctbaptor, sorvod to stimulatoEalne’s inherent 
onthiiainsm as an antiquary and topographer, 
nie literary efforts wore ot first directed to 
the assistance of Mends in the composition 
of topom'aphicol worlts. The county his- 
torians, Hodgson, Sharpe, and Surtees, all 
generously recorded their debts to Baine's 
laborious industry and uusolfiBb assistance. 
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Surtees stated that the ‘History of Durham’ 
ivonld never have been completed in its pre- 
sent form had not its author been able to 
relv on Eaino’s indefatigable industry (In- 
troduction to SUtory qf Durham, vol.i. p.x). 
Raine subsequently became literary executor 
to his friend, and the duty of arranging and 
editing the fourth volume of the ‘History of 
Durham’ devolved upon him. This volume 
appeared in 1840. In 1827 he had Mrformed 
a similar service for his Mend Hodgson, 
having edited vol. iii. of part 2 of the ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland ’ during the absence 
of we author abroad. In 1828 Eaine pub- 
lished his first independent work of impo^ 
tance— a monograph dealing with the posi- 
tion of the burial-place of St. Outhbert. The 
recondite knowledge there displayed at once 
established his position as an antiquary. In 
1880 the first part of his ‘ History of North 
Durham ' appeared; the second part, complet- 
ing the volume, was not published until 
1862. This important work, undertaken at 
the suggestion of Surtees, and hog un shortly 
after the appearance of Surtees's first volume, 
is the complement of the latter's ‘History of 
Durham.’ It embraces the history of certain 
outlying and detached districts, including 
Norhamahire and Holy Island, which, when 
the hook was first undertaken, formed apart 
of the county of Durham, but soma of which 
were subsequently annexed by statute to the 
county of Northumberland. 

On the death ofSurteesinl834the idea of 
founding a society to maintain his memory and 
name originated with Home. The object of 
the society as originally devised was ‘to 
publish such unedited manuscripts as iUus- 
trate the intellectual, moral, religious, and 
Bocitd conditions of those parts of England 
which lie between the Ilumher and the Skith 
of Forth, and on the west from the Mersey 
to the Clyde, from the earliest period to the 
Restoration.' The Surtees Society was oon- 
slituted on 27 May 1881, at a mooting held 
at Durham, and Raine was appointed its 
first secretary. From this time he devoted 
great energy and industry to the interests of 
the societyj editing for it seventeen volumes, 
and establishing it on a permanent basis. 
It proved the pioneer of many similar so- 
cieties, which adopted its rules and methods. 

Raine died at Crook HaR, near Durham, 
on fi Dec. 1868, and was buried in Durham 
Cathedral yard. Raine married, on 28 Jon. 
1828, Margaret, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Peacock and sister of George 
Peacock (1791-18B8) [q. v.], dean of Ely, 
and had by her three daughters and one 
son, the Rev. James Raine, cbaucellor and 
canon-residentiary of York. A portrait of 


Raine, engraved by W. Walker, after a pic- 
ture by Olement Burlison, is prefixed to his 
‘ History of North Durham.’ 

Raine published : 1. ‘Proof that the Holy 
Communiou in both kinds was administered 
to the Laity within the Parish of Norham 
and Diocese of Durham before the Reforma- 
tion,’ Durham, 1826. 2. ‘Go^cum manu- 
scriptorumEcclesisaCathedralisDunelmensis 
Gatalogus,’ 1826. 8. ‘ Saint Outhbert, with 
an Account of the state in which his Re- 
mains were found upon the opening of his 
Tomb in Durham Cathedral,’ Durham, 1828. 
4. ‘ A brief Account of Durham Cathedral,’ 
1833. 6. ‘ Catterick Church, in the County 
of York; a Copy of the Contract for its 
building, dated in 1412, with Remarks and 
N otes,' London, 1884. 6. ' A brief histoi ical 
Account of the Episcopal Castle or Palace 
of Auckland,’ 1862. 7. ‘ The Histoiy and 
Antiquities of North Durham, as subdivided 
into we Shires of Norham Island and Bed- 
llngton,’ London, 1852. 8. ‘ A Memoir of 
the Rev. .T. Hodgson, 2 vols. 1857. 9. ‘ Marske, 
a small Contribution towards Yorkshire To- 
pogiaphy,’ 1860. 

Raine edited for the Surtees Society the 
foUowing volumes ! ‘ Regiiialdus Monachus 
Dunelmensis,’ 1836. ‘Wills and Inventories 
iUustrative of the Histonr of the Northern 
Counties of England,’ 1886. ‘ The Towneley 
Mysteries,’ 1886. ‘ DuThamSanctuaTy,’1837, 
‘Finchall Priory, the Charters of Endow- 
ment of,’ 1R37. ‘Miscellanea Eiographica,’ 
1838. ‘The Priory of Coldingham,’ 1841. 
‘ A Description of Ancient Monuments 
within the Mouasticol Church of Durham,’ 
1842. ‘The Correspondence of M. Hutton, 
Arch, of York,’ 1848. 'The Durham 
Household Book,’ 1844. ‘ Depositions and 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings from the Courts 
of Durham,’ 1845. ‘The Injunctions of R. 
Barnes, Bishop of Diu'ham,’ 1^60. ‘ A Memoir 
of E. Surtees by G. Taylor, with Additions,’ 
1862. ‘The Obituary RoUs of W. Ebchestor 
and .1. Burnby, Priors of Durham,’ 1866. 

[Information received from the Rev. Canon 
Biune of Yoric , Cent. Hug. 1869 ; Memoir of 
Rev. >T. Hodgson ; Memoir of Surtees by Taylor ; 
Preface to Baine’s North Durham ; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.; Snrloes Soo., earlier vols. passim 1 

w: 0-jj. 

BAINE, MATTHEW (1760-1811), 
schoolmaster and divine, was horn on 20 May 
1700 at GiUing in the North Riding of York- 
shire. His father, of the some name, was 
for many years vicar of St. John’s, Stan- 
wiok, and rector of Kirkhy Wiske, and also 
master of a school at Ilartforth, near Rich- 
mond, in the same county. His mother, 
Esther, was of a Cumberland family. After 
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receiving the elements of education under 
his father, with William Beloe [q. v.] for a 
schoolfellow, he was admitted a scholar of 
the Charterhouse, on the king’s nomination 
—obtained, it is said (Bnion, iSevage^rian, 
annotated copy, i. 10), through the interffit 
of Lord PerCT, a patron of his father — ^in 
June 1772. In 1778 he went up as an ex- 
hibitioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as sixteenth wrangler in 
1782 (M.A. 1786, B.D. 1794, D.D. 1799). 
In 1783 and 1784 he gained the members’ 
imiversity prize, end in the latter year was 
made fellow of his college. 

After some time spent in tuition, Baine 
was appointed headmaster of Charterhouse 
school on 7 June 1791, in succession to Dr. 
Berdmore. Charles Burney was one of his 
competitors. Here he remained till his death. 
In 1803 he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society, and in 1809 was chosen preacher of 
Gray’s Inn. In July 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Hmlingbury, Basex, in tho 
gift of the governors of the Charterhouse, 
and died unmarried on 17 Sept. 1811. 

He was buried in the chapel of the Char- 
terhouse, where there is a gravestone in tho 
south aisle inscribed M. B., and a mural 
tablet on the ad.joining wall by Flaxmaii, 
with on epitaph by Samuel Parr. Parc 
and Porson were his intimate friends. His 
choice collection of classical books, including 
many Aldines and rare editions, went by 
bequest, after the death of his brother 
Jonathan, to the library of Trinity College, 
Cambrige (Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iv. 
823). Tliis brother, a sohoolfellow of Por- 
son's at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity 
(B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790), was member of par- 
liament for Newport in Cornwall (Niohols, 
Zit. Anead. ix. 94 n.) 

Baine is described as oloquent in the 
pulpit and dignified in manner. 'Tlie latter 
part of this description is borne out by his 
portrait, reputed to be by Iloppnor, in the 
master’s lodge at the Cllarlerhouse. Tho 
Society of Schoolmastein owed much to his 
liberality. His only piiblisliod works are 
two sermons. 

[Part’s Works, 1828, iv. 012; references in 
Parriana; Boloo's Soptimgeinirian, i, 9-12, 216- 
216 ; Anniul Biography, 1810, p. 30 , Gent. 
Hag. bexxii. pt, i. p. 103, Ixxxi. pt. ii. p. 201; 
Blanohard’s Cliartorhoiise, 1810, p. 108 ; Bogis- 
tera of Charterhouse Chapel (ITurloiaii Society's 
publications), xviii 67 ; Ilaig-Brown’s Chaiter- 
houae Fast and Froaont ; Watson’s Life of 
Forson, 1861, pp. 20, 818, 337; informotion 
from Canon Bli^n, master of the Oharterhoiue, 
Bcv. H. V. Le Bus, and Professor John B. B. 
Mayor.] J. II. L. 


BAINES, FBANCIS BOBEET (1803 
1878), antiquaiy, the duseendaut of an oM 
Yorkshire family, third son of Isaac HaiaM 
M.D., of Burton Pidsea in IloldeineS k’ 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Eobeitso^vi 
born at Whitby, Yorkslure, on 22 Peh. 18(K 
He received his early education at Buttm 
Pidsea, but whoii thirteen years old was sent 
to ClitheroB, Lancashire, as apprentice to 
William Coiiltata, surgeon, who afterward, 
removed to Burnley m the same county 

Baines during his apprenticeship went to the 

Clitheroe and Burnley grammar schools 
But finding the medical profession imnan . 
gonial, he was released from his engagement 
and in 1826 was admitted to St. Bees® 
Theological College. He was ordained in 
1828, and became assistant curate of Saddle- 
woi'lli on the Lancashire and Yoikshne 
border. Ho soon afterwards took a omacy 
at tho Bochdale parish church, the vicar i 
which impointod him in 1802 perpetual 
oiirnto ofthe ohapelry of St James, iliJnron 
near Bochdalo, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He was the means of le- 
building the church there and of providing 
schools and parsonage. The Earl of Dun- 
more appointed him his domestic chaplain 
in 1841. The archbishop of Cimtsibiuy be- 
stowoil on him the dijiloma of M.A. inlBtf 
lie was rural doau of Bochdale from 1846 te 
1877, and an honorary canon of Mnnehestet 
Cathedral from 1819. On 30 March 1843 
he was elected F.S.A. 


In the same ^ar he was one of the origina- 
tors, with Dr. Edword Holme, James Ciobs- 
ley, Canon Parkinson, and o&ers, of & 
C Wham Society, serving fi om the fiist on the 
council, and succeediiig Parkinson as vice- 
preeident in 1868. He was one of the chief 
authorities in local history — especially 
biography and family histoiT— and his 
stores of exact and well-ordered information 
were drawn upon by many of the editors 
of tho long series of volumes issued by 
society. IIu himself contributed some 
of the most valuable of its worhs, namely; 
1. Bishop GastreU’s ‘Notitia Oestriensis, or 
Ilistoricm Notices of tho Diocese of Chester, ’ 
4 vole. 1846-50. 2. 'The Journal of Nicholas 
Asaheton’ (1617-18), 1848. 3. 'TheStanl^ 
Papers,’ 4 vols. 1863-07. 4. ‘The Poeme 
and Correspondence of the Bev. Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., of Clitheroe/ 1867. 6. ‘The 
History of the Lancashire Chantries,’ 2 vols 
1862. 6. ‘Lancashire Funeral Oeitificates,’ 

1860. 7. Flower’s ‘Visitation of Lancashire,' 
1870. 8. St. George’s ‘ Visitation of Lanca- 
shire,’ 1861. 9. Dugdnle’s ‘ Visitation of 

Lancashire ’ (with memoir of Sh W. Dug- 
dale), 3 vols. 1870-8. 10. 'Ohetham His- 
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cellanies,’ vols vi. and vii., 1876-8. Many of 
tlie mtei'psting notes in the first three volumes 
of the ‘ Chatham Miscellanies,’ in the ‘ Life 
of Adam Martmdale ’ v ], and in Byrom’s 
‘Remains’ ■were from nis pen. In 1846 he 
Bublished ‘ hlemoTials of Rochdale Giammar 
School,’ and in 1873 a ‘Sermon in Com- 
memoration of Humphrey Chetham.’ He 
left to tho Chetham Library, Manchester, 
his important collection of ‘ Lancashire 
Manuscripts,’ compiled by himself in forty- 
four folio volumes. Part of these manu- 
scripts have since been published by the 
Chetham Society, as 1. ' Lives of the Vicars 
of Rochdale,’ edited by Sir H. H, Howorth, 
2 vols 1883. 2. ' The Rectors and Wardens 
of Manchester,’ edited by J. E. Bailey, 2 
Tols. 1886. 8. ‘ The Fellows of the OoUegiate 
Church of Manchester,’ edited by Dr. F. 
Renaud, 2 vols. 1891. His unfinished life 
of Humphrey Chetham [q. v.l, edited and 
completed by the writer of this notice, is 
being prepared for the press. 

^ men after a short illnesa at Scarborough 
on 17 Oct. 1878, aged 73, and was buried in 
Milnrow churchyard. A memorial was after- 
wards erected to him in the church. His 
Ubrary was sold at Manchester in December 
1878. He married, on 21 Nov. 1886, Honors 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Major John 
Beswicke of Pike House, Littleborough, near 
Rochdale, by whom he had three daughters, 
two of whom survived him. 

[Memoir by H. Fisbwick in tho Reliquary, 
ax. 219, and in Smith’s Old Yorkshire, iv. 161 
(portrait); Manchester Guardiau, 18 0sl. 1878; 
Mauchrater Courier, 18 and 22 Oet. 1878 and 
19 March 1879; Farkineon’e Old Church Clock, 
ed.ETans, 1880, p. zciv; Notes and Quenes, 8th 
ser.x 211 ; Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees, Bishop 
Lee’s copy of Notitia Oestriensis, greatly enlarged 
hy illustrations, was left 1y him to Owens Col- 
lege. Baines’s letters to James Oroseley are in 
the Manchester Free Library.] 0. W. S. 

RAINBY, GEORGE a801-1884), anato- 
mist, was bom in 1801 at Spilsby, Lin- 
coln^'e, and was sent to school atLouth, 
He was apprenticed to a doctor first at 
Homcsstle and afterwards at Spilsby, where 
he supplemented hie imperfect school train- 
ing hy a diligent course of self-education in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as well as 
in professional studies. After serving oe 
assistant to aMr. Barker, a surgeon at Spilsby, 
and adding to his income by private teach- 
ing, he entered, with very inadequate means, 
as a student of St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1824, 
still sttpjporting himself ohiefiy by tuition. 
He obtamed the membership of the Royal 
College of Surgeona in 1827. 

For the next ten years Rainey was an 


active and very successful private teacher of 
anatomy, at a time when the imperfection of 
the medical schools made that profetaion a 
more important one than it is now. Ih 1837 
his health broke down, and, being threatened 
with consumption, he was sent to the south 
of Europe, where he resided for five years, 
chiefly m Italy. On returning to London 
he decided not to enter on medical practice, 
and was appointed curator of the museum 
and Buhsequently, in 1846, demonstrator of 
anatomy end of the microscope at St, 
Thomas’s Hospital, an appointment which 
ha held tiU hie death on 16 Nov. 1884. For 
some years before his death he was in receipt 
of a government pension for hie services to 
science. 

Rainey wee one of the old school of pure 
anatomists who had no other profession, and 
for many years was recognised as one of the 
ablest anatomical teachers in London. While 
closely occupied in teaching, scientifle re- 
search was almost his sole recreation, and he 
made several important investigations in 
various branches of science. One of his 
favourite siilgects of inquiry was the pro- 
duction of organic or quasi-organic forme by 
physical processes, and the deposition of 
mineral substances in organised bodies. On 
this he published a hook ‘ On the Mode of 
Formation of Shells, of Bone, and other 
Structures by Molecular Coalescence, de- 
monstrable oj certain artificially formed 
products,' London, 1868, 8vo, ns well as 
other memoirs. These researches have been 
important, not only os to their immediate 
object, hut as tending to explain the forma- 
tion of urinary calciui, and leading to sub- 
sequent researches on this subject, especially 
those of Yond^e Carter and Ord. 

Another of Raines early researches was 
‘ An Experimental Enquiry into the Cause of 
the Ascent and Descent of the Sap, with ob- 
servations on Endosmose and Exosmose,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo. To elucidate these and 
similar processes he made experiments ex- 
tending over many years on ‘ the existence 
of continued currents in fluids, and their 
action in certain natural physical praceBses,’ 
described in four papers in the ‘ St. Thomas’s 
n^ital Reports’ (yols. i. ii. Ui. v.) 

Eie olso published several papers on points 
of minute anatomy, normal end pathological, 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (voL cxl. 
1860, vol. cxlvii. 1867), ‘ Proceedings of the 
Roytu Society’ (vol. v. 1846), the ‘Medioo- 
Ohunirgical lkanBactionB’(vols. xxviii. xxu.. 
xxxi. xxxii.), 'Transactions of the Patho- 
logical Society’ (vole, iii, iv. v. vi,), and 
elsewhere. 

Rainey was an indefatigable ohseiTer with 
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the microscope, and taught its use to students 
as early as 1846, when the instrument was 
little employed in medicine. lie was cele- 
brated for his skill in the use of minute in- 
jections, and pu1)lished some papers in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Scionoe.* 
Ilis name is commemorated in ‘ llainey’s 
Capsules,’ a term still often quoted, espe- 
cially in German pathological works, re- 
ferring to minute parasites (now known as 
psorosperms) which he detected in the 
muscles. All his work was characterised 
by the most scrupulous accuracy and con- 
scientiousness. 

A man of simple habits, absorbed in 
Boientifle pursuits, lUinoy^ lived a somewhat 
solitary life, but among his friends were l)r. 
Hod^lnn the physician, Mr. Grainger tho 
physiologist, and Sir Eichard Owen, who 
valued Eniney's work very highly. Tlis own 
immediate pupils, among them Br. Bristowe 
and Dr. William Urd, have warmly acknow- 
ledged the value of his stimulus and guidance 
in scientidc research, and of his powerful 
moral influence, which was dominant over 
many generations of students. 

Ills portrait, in crayons, by his son, Mr. 
WiEiam Eainey, member of tho Institute of 
Water-Colour I’aiuters, is at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

[Memoir by W. W, Wagstiffo in 8t. Thomas’s 
Hospital Boporls, vu). xxii. 1891 (with portrait); 
persoaal rocolloetions.'] 1. F. F. 

BAINFOBTH, ELIZABETH (1814- 
1877), vocalist, daughter of S. Eaiiiforth, a 
custom-house olHcer, was a pupil of T. Ooolce, 
Orivelli,and George Perry, and subsequently, 
for dramatic action, of Mrs. Davison. Bho 
first sang in public at the vocal concerts, 
29 Feb, 1836, when she sang an aria from 
‘ Der Freisohiitz ’ (ef. Spectator, 1 836, p, 
22S). Her success was so pronounced as 
to lead to an immediate ougagement for tho 
succeeding concert in March. On 27 Oct. 
ill the samo year Miss liainlbrth made her 
stage d6but as Mundane in Arne’s ‘Ar- 
taxerxos’ at the St. .Tamiis’s Theatre, and 
for many seasons she was a popular dra- 
matic singer at this I hcatro, the English Opera 
Jlouse, Oovent Garden, and Drury Lane, At 
tho same time hor services as a coiicort-eingor 
were in great demand. In 1887 she ap- 
poared in oratorio under tho auspices of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; on 18 March 
1889 she sang at the Philharmonic concerts; 
and in 1840 at the Concerts of Ancient 
Music. In 1836 and 1842 she was a princi- 
pal singer at the Norwich Fcstivol (of. 
Musical iVorld, 1836, p. 43). In 1843 and 
1846 her success at the Birmingham and 


Worcester festivals was no less'^^ 
in 1844 she was performing in Dubim n' 
27 Nov. 1843 she^reated 
in Balfo’s ‘ Bohemian Girl.’ From IRw!'' 
1866 she lived in Edinburgh, and she 
tioaUy rot ired from public life in 18o9 S 
1871 she taught singing at Windsor 
1871 she withdrew to Ohatlerton Villa Sed 
land, near Bristol, where she died 22 Sept 

Miss Eainforth was an admirable sineer 
but lacked auflioiont power to place bam 
the foremost rank of great sopranos. 

[Authorities quoted in tho text, Miisiml 
World, 1877. p. 663 , Spectator, 1848, p me 
Athenamm, 1836, p. 179; Grove’s Diet, of Muse 

and Musieuins; Philharmonia Society’s lists 1 

R.H.£ 

BAINIEB, PETEIl (1741 P-1808), ad- 
miral, grandson of Daniel Ilsgnier or Ej!..;., . 
of a Poitevin family, who came to Ti!n f ,i.^ j 
on the revocation ol the edict of Nantes was 
son of Poter Eainicr of Sandwich, by Ms wfie 
Sarah Spriitt. IIo entered the navy in 1766 
on board the Oxford, from which, inPebmaiy 
1768, he was moved to the Varmouth, and 
on hor amval in the East Indies in Marcii 
1768 to the Tigor, in which he was present 
in the several actions of 29 April and 3 Aim 
1768 and 10 Sept, 1760 [see Poooox, Sm 
GiioBon]. In June 1760 Jio was moved to 
the Norfolk, bearing the flag of Reai-admital 
Obarles Stoovens [q.v.J at tlu' siege of Pondi- 
oiiorry, and afterwards of Vice- admiral 
Samuel Ooriiisb [q. v.] at the reduction ol 
Manila. In 1701 the Norfolk returned to 
England and was poid off. During tbs fol- 
lowing years liainiovwas probably employed 
under tlio East India Company. He passd 
his exatninalioii on 2 Fob. 1708, being then, 
according to his cert ifl onto, more than twenty- 
six. On 20 May 1768 he was promoted to 
the rank of iienlenant, but bad no eervicsin 
the navy till January 1774, when be was 
wpointed to the Maidstone, commanded 
Captain Alan Gardner Qifterwards lord 
Gardner) [q. v.], in the West Indies, On 
3 May 1777 ho was promoted Iw Vice- 
admiral Clark Gayton [q. v.] to the com- 
mand of tho Ostrich sloop, and in her on 
8 July 1778 captured a large American 
privatcor after a hard-fought action, in which 
Iio was severely wounded (Bbatboit, Aha. 
and Mil. Mem. iv. 404). In approval of his 
conduct on this ocoasiou the aamiralty ad- 
vanced him to post rank on 29 Oct. Mow- 
ing, and in .Tanuary 1779 appointed him to 
the Burford of 64 guns. In her he went out 
to tlie East Indies in the squadron under Sit 
Edward Hughes [q. v,], and took part in all 
the operations of the war, including the le- 
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^tionofNegapatam and Trincomalae, and 
the fi^e several actions witli the Bailli de 
Suffien. After the peace the Burford re- 
turned to England, and Eainier was put on 

^'ia^l790-l he coraniandcd the Monarch in 
tliL Channel, and early in 1703 oommiaaioned 
theSuffolk of 74 guns, in which in the follow- 
ing year he went out to the East Indies as 
commodore and commander-in-oliiof, taking 
•nithhim a large convoy, which arrived at 
MadrasinNovomber, without having touched 
anywhere on the voyage, a circumstance then 
considered extraordinary (JAJiEa,i. 300). On 
1 June 1795 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and to that of vice-admiral on 
14 Feb. 1799. lie remomed on the East 
India station as commandeivin-ohief till 1804, 
during which time he assisted at the reduc- 
tion of Trinoomalee in August 179o, and in 
Febtuary-Maroh 1796 took yossession of 
Amboyna and Banda Neira, with enormous 
booty, the admiral's share of which laid the 
foundation of a princely fortune. Ilia prin- 
cipal duty, however, was to provide for the 
safety of the British settlements and the 
security of the Britisli trade, a task for which 
his long experience of the East Indies pre- 
eminently fitted him. After his return to 
England and his retirement from active ser- 
vice, ha continuod to he consulted by the 
ministry on questions relating to the station. 

In the Tntfalear promotion of 9 Nov. 1805 
be was advanced to the rank of admiral, was 
returned to parliament in May 1807 as mem- 
ber for Sandwich, and died at his house in 
Great Oooige Street, Westminster, on 7 April 
1808, leaving by his will one-tenth of his pro- 
party, proved at 260,0004., towards the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Boinier was not 
married. Bear-admiral John Spratt Bainier 
(d. 1836) and Captain Peter Bainier, O.B. 
(d, 1836), were his nephews; and others of 
the family, grand-nephews and great-groud- 
nephewB, have been or still are m the navy. 
A portrait Q806) by Devis belonged to the 
Bev. W. S. Halliday. It has been engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. 1808, i. 373, 46? ; Official Cor- 
reepoudonae and other docnmonls in tliePublio 
Hecord Office; Boatson’s Naval and Militaiy 
Memoirs ; James’s Naval History.] J. E. B. 

BAINOLDS. [Sea also Butnolps.] 

BAINOLDS or BBYNOLDS, JOHN 
(1649-1607), president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxibra, and dean of Lincoln, horn 
at Rffiioe, near Exeter, ‘ about Michoclmofi 
Day,’ 1649, was fifth son of Bichard Bainolds. 
His uncle, Thomas Bainolds, held the benefice 
of Pinhoo from 1630 to 1687, and was sub- 
sequently warden of Merton College, Ox- 
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ford, and dean of Exeter. The family seems 
to have been comfortably settled at Pinhoo, 
and several of its members at various times 
held fellowships at Oxford. His brother 
William is noticed separately. John appears 
to have entered originally at Merton, but on 
29 April 1563 he was elected to a bcholor- 
ship at Corpus, where two of his brothers, 
Ilierome and Edmond, were already fellows. 
He became prohatiouaiy fellow on 11 Oct. 
1666, and full fellow two years subsequently. 
On 16 Oct. 1663 he graduated B.A., and it 
must have been about this time, thoi^h the 
exact date is uncertain (see Fownnii, Hist, of 
C. O. O, pp. 147, 148), that he was assigned 
as tutor to Bichard Hooker. He was ap- 
pointed to what was at that time the im- 
portant college office of Greek reader in 
1672-3. According to Wood’s account of 
him {AtheniS O.von.), his ‘fame grew’ from 
this lecture, as Jewel’s had previously done 
from the Latin leoture, and Hooker's sub- 
sequently did from the logic lecture in the 
same college. ‘The author that he read,’ 
says Wood, ' was Aristotle, whose three in- 
comparable hooks of rhetoric he illustrated 
with so excellent a commentary, so richly 
fraught with all polite literature, that, as 
well in the commentary as in the text, a man 
majr find a golden river of things and words, 
which the prince of oratOM tells us of.’ 
There still exists in the Bodleian Library 
the copy of the rhetoric (Morel, Paris, 
1562) from which Bainolds lectured. It is 
interleaved, and contains an introduction, 
synopsis, index, and copious notes, together 
with a beautiful prayer following the index 
(see Hist, of C, C, O. p. 158), all written out 
in a clear, round, and print-like hand. In 
1578 he resigned the omce of Greek reader, 
and was, in consequence, embroiled in a con- 
troversy regarding the appointment of his 
successor to that office, who was olijected 
to on the ground of his extreme youth and 
insufficient position in the college [see 
Spbwobb, John, d. 1014]. This and other 
difiTerences within the college during the 
stormy president of Dr. Cole [see Cole, 
WiLEiAM, d. 1600] probably determined 
him at length to resign his fellowship in 
1686, and to retire to Queen’s College, where 
he lived, and seems to have taken part in 
the tuition, for many years. 

Meanwhile Bainol^ had been taking a 
prominent port and aoquiring a consider Ale 
reputation m the wider field of the univer- 
sity. Thus, in 1676,he strongly remonstrated 
against the proposal of Leicester, the chan- 
cellor, that Antonio de Oorrano [q. v.], a 
Spanish preacher in London, who was sus- 
pected of popish leanings, should he allowed 
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to proceod D.T). In 1684, when Leicester voluminous and much-read author"?' 

passed some time in Oxford, a very evenly puritan tendencies were doctrinal rath® th 

contested theological disputation was en- practical. He was a low-churcluaan Vti 
acted before him at St. Mary's, between Calvinistic loaning. His most endi^™ 
John and his brother Edmond (Woon, An- titles to fame are the prominent positim 
nals). The latter was a moderate Bomanist occupied in the Hampton Court confereii 
who had been expelled from his feUowship and nis share in the translation of theSu 
at Corpus by Elizabeth’s commissioners in At the conference, which met on I 4 j, 

1 668. Fuller describes n disputation at an 1603-4, the puritan party was representS 
earlier date between John and another hro- by four persons selected by the hinir ^ 
ther William, and represents Bainolds at the these Bamolds was in character, leatnuw 
time as a zealous papist and William as and position the most eminent, mid he wu 
earnest a protestant. ‘ Providence so ordered expressly called their ‘ foreman.’ To Mn 

it,’ Fuller proceeds, ‘ that, by their mutual the kinff was thi-oughout peculiarly gracious 
disputation, John Bainolds turned an emi- When he took exception to the words in the 
nent Protestant^ and William an inveterate marriage servioe, ‘With my body I thee 
Papist.’ But this story seems apociyphal [see worship,’ the king jokingly said to him 
Bainolds, WilliahJ. ‘ Many a man speaks of Eohin Hood irho 

In 1686 Bainolds was appointed to a tern- never shot in his how : if you hod a good 
porory lectureship, founded by Sir Francis wife yourself, you would think that all the 
Walsmgham for tlie confutation of Bomioh honour and worship you could do to her 
tenets, at a salary of 201. a year. Accordmg were well bestowed/ 

to Wood, ‘he read this lecture in the The Hampton Court conference led to that 

Divinity School thrice a week in full term, translation of the scriptures which is knomi 
had constantly a great auditory, and was as the Authorised Version. Bainolds may 
held by those of his party to have done great be said to have initiatod the project, and he 
good.’ In j.692, on the morning of Queen occupied a leading position among the tiaus- 
Elizabeth’s departure from the university, lators. The company on which he was eu- 
she sent for the heads of houses and otiiora, gaged was that for translating the Prophets, 
and among those present ‘ she schooled Br. It met in Oxford. Wood (AnnalB, sab 1601) 
John Bainolds for his obstinate preciseness, tells us that ‘ the said Translators had le- 
willing him to follow her laws, and not run course, onoo a weeli, to Br. Baynolds his 
before them.’ lodgings in Corpus Christi College, and tbie, 

The fellows of Corpus were desirous that as ’tie said ^ perfected the work, notwitlistand- 
Rainolds should replace the unpmnlar pro- ing the soAd Doctor, who had the cW'himd 
sident of the college, William Cole. But in it, was all the while sorely afflicted mth 
Cole was unwilling to resign, although it the gout.' 

was Buspeoted that he would retire if he Bainolds was dying, not of gout, but of 
could exchange the prosidency for an eccle- oonsumptiou. ‘ His exceeding paines in 
siastical ofllce of importance. In order to study,' we are told, ‘ bad orou^t his 
promote such an ocraugemenL Bainolds was withered body to a very o-KcXsrdv.’ He died 
made dean of Lincoln on 10 Dec. 1603. on 21 May 1607, when he woe not yet fi%- 
In a letter to Barefoot, archdeacon of Lin- eight. After three orations had bean pro- 
coin (29 July 1694), he described the dis- uounced over his body, he was buried in the 
sensions of the Lincoln chapter os more college chapel, where a mouiunent was 
acute even than those at Corpus. Sunday erected to ms memory by his pupil and sue- 
prayers in Lincoln Cathedral were suspeiided oessor, John Spencer, bh'om his will it is 
on account of the controversies, and the new plain that his main property consisted of 
dean’s position was very dilHcult. In No- Moks. These ho distributed among various 
vember or December 1698 Cole, having colleges and his private friends, leaving the 
doubtless been assm'od of his succession to residue to he disposed of by his exeeutois 
the Lincoln deanery, resigned the presi- ‘ among scholars of our University, such os 
den^, to which Bainolds was elected on for religion, honesty, stndiousness, and ta- 
ll Dec, following. The college now had wardness in learning (want of means and 
rest, and Nourished greatly under its new ability to furnish themselves being witiisl 
president. So contented was Bainolds him- lonsidered) they shall think meetesc. 
self with his position, and go ‘temperate,’ Boinolds’s abilities, high cWocter, sad 
according to Wood, ‘ were his oiFcotioiis,’ learning were acknowledged by his contem- 
that ho dcclinod a hishoprio which was poraries. Crnokanthorpe, his pupil, dwells 
olFered to him by Queen Elizabeth. admiringly on Us promgious learning, his 

Bainolds was a skilled disputant and a sound judgment, lus marvellous memory. 
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his lofty ehiiraoter, his courtesy, modesty, 
probity, integrity, piety, and, lastly, on. hia 
kindness and devotion to his numerous 
pupils- Bishop Hall, -writing to a friend 
soon after Eainolda’e death, says : ‘ He alone 
was a well-furnished library, fiiU of all 
faculties, of all studies, of all learning ; the 
memory, the reading of that man were near 
to a miracle.’ Fuller, speaking of Jewel, 
Bainolds, and Hooker, as all Devonshire and 
all Corpus men, says : ‘ No one county in 
England bare three such men (contemporary 
at large) in what college soever th^ were 
bred, no college in England bred such three 
men in what county soever they were born.’ 
Even Antony Wood, abominating, as he did, 
Cabinism and puritaniam in all their forma, 
breaks out into enthusiastic praises of Itai- 
nolds. 

There are two portraits of Eninolda in the 
president's lodgings at Corpus, but one is a 
copy of the other, or both are copies of the 
same original, which was undoubtedly the 
bust in the chapel. The engravings in Hol- 
land’s ' Heruologia ’ and in the ‘ Continuatio 
Seennda ’ to Boisaard are similar to the paint- 
ings at Corpus. 

Bainolds published: 1. 'Sex Theses do 
Sacra Scripture et Ecclesia publicis in Acad. 
Ox. disput ationibus propoBit 80 ,’Londan, 1680 ; 
republished, with auditions and a defence, 
London, 1603. 9. ‘ The Summe of the Con- 
ference betwene John Xtainolds and John 
Hart touching the Head and the Faith of 
the Church, Penned by John Bainolds and 
allowed hy John Hart for a faithfhll report,’ 
&o,, London, 1684. S. ' Orationes duin ex 
iis quas habuit in Coll. C. 0., qunm Lin- 
guam Grmcam TOoflteretnr,’ Oxford, 1687. 
4. ‘Be Ilomanaj Ecclesise Idolatria, Operis 
inchoati Libri Duo,’ Oxford, 1696. 6. ‘ 'The 
Overthrow of Stage-Players, by the way of 
Oontroversie between D. Gager and D, llai- 
noldes, whereunto are added certaine Latin 
letters [between Beynolds and Albericns 
Geutilis, Eeader of Civil Law in Oxford] 
concerning the same matter,’ no place, 1699 
(in this controversy Bainolds condemns stage- 
plays, even when acted by students). The wl- 
lo-wing works were published posthnmonsly: 
1, 'A Defence of the Judgment of the Be- 
formed Churches, that a man may lawfullie 
not onlio put awaie his -wife £br bee adul- 
terie, but also mari'ie another,’ no place, 
1609, _ 2. ‘ Censura Librorum Apoorypborum 
Yeteris Testament!,’ in 250 lectures, 2 vols. 
Oppenhoim, 1611. 8. ‘The Propbeoie of 

Obadiah opened and applied,’ &c., Oxford, 
1613, 4.^ ‘ A Letter to his Friend, concerning 
his Advise for the Studio of Divinitie,’ Lon- 
don, 1613. 6. ‘ Orationes duodecim cum ; 

von. XVI. 


aliis quibusdam opusculis. Adjectaest Oratio 
Funebris habita a M. Isaaco 'Wake, Oratora 
Publico,’ London, 1619, 0. ‘ The Judgment 
of Doctor Beignolds concerning Episcopacy, 
wbetbur it be God’s Ordinance, expressed in 
a letter to Sir Francis I-Cnowls, concerning 
Dr, Bancroft’s Sermon at St. Paul’s Crosse, 
preached Feb. 9, 1588,’ London, 1641. 
7. ‘ Sermons on the Prophecies of Haggai, 
“ never before printed, being very iisefull for 
these times,”’ London, 1648. To these 
works must hs added the important part 
which Bainolds took in ths translation of 
the Prophets in the ‘ Authorised Version ' of 
the scriptures. 

[C. C. C. Hegister of Admissions; Fnlmm 
lrI8S, in 0. C. 0, Library, vol ix. ff, 113-228 ; 
Fo-wlor’b Hist, of 0. 0. O.pp. I2i, 127, 136, 187- 
144, 147, lol, 167-60; Wood's Alhenm Oxon, 
(sub nomine) and Annals, sub 1676, 1684, 1686, 
1602 ; Fuller’s Church History of Heitaiu, sub 
1607 ; Cardwell’s Conferences, 3rd edit. pp. 178, 
140-1, 200, 187-S; Crackanthorpe’s Defensio 
Eccicbiffi Anglicans, cap. 60; Hisbop Hall’s 
Works, Epistles, Decada I, Ep. 7 (ed. Wyntor, 
vi. 140-60).] T. F. 

B,AINOLDS, WILLIAM (1644P-1694), 
Boman catholic divine, second son of Bichard 
Bainolds, fanner, and elder brother of John 
Bainolds [q. v.], was born at Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, about 1544. His name is variously 
spelt Bainold^ Baynolds, Beynolds, and 
Beginaldus. He was educated at Winebester 
School and New College, Oxford, of which ho 
was elected probationer fellow in 1660, and 
perpetual fellow in 1662. He graduated B.A. 
on 17 June 1663, and proceeded M.A. on 
4 April 1667. Having taken holy orders in 
the chinch of England, he held for a time the 
rectory of Lavenham, West Sussex. In 1672 
ho resigned his fellowship, and went into 
residence ae a commoner at Hart Hall. Be- 
coming a convert to Boman catholiciem, 
he migrated to Louvain, thence to Donay, 
and eventually -risited Borne, where he was 
received into the Boman catholic church 
in 1676. His change of faith is attributed 
partly to a study of the controversy between 
John Jewel [q. vj and Thomas Harding 
(1616-1672) [q. v.T and partly to the influ- 
ence of William, altorwaras Cardinal Allen, 
Beluming to Donay, he matriculated at the 
English College there in 1677. lie aJeo en- 
tered the English College at Beims on 
9 April 1678, but returned to Douay to receive 
iriest’s orders in 1680, and there lectured on 
.jt. Paul’s l^istles in April 1631. He after- 
wards held the chair of divinity and Hebrew 
in the English College at Beima, where he 
collaborated -with Dr, Gregory Martin [q. v.] 
in the preparation of hie version oi the New 

B s 
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Tostument. He spent the last few years of 
his life as priest of the Bogiimcs church at 
Antwerp, where he died on 24 Aug. 1594. 
Ills remains were interred in the Beguinos 
church, on the south sido of the chancel. 

His works are as follows: 1. 'A Refuta- 
tion of sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and 
false Sleight es, by which M. Whitaker lOr 
boureth to deface the late Engli sh translation, 
and Oatholic Annotations of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Book of Discovery of heretical 
corruptions,' Paris, 1683, 8vo. 2. ‘De Justa 
Beipublicie Ohristiante in reges impios et 
hesreticos Authoritate* (published as by G. 
Gulielmus Rossreus, but ascribed by Pits to 
Rainolds), Antwerp, 1692, 8vo. 3. ‘Treatise 
conteyning the f rue Oatholike and Apostolike 
Paith of the Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament 
ordeyned bjf Christ as Ilis Last Supper, with 
a Declaration of the Berengorian Hcresie 
renewed in our Age,’ &e., Antwe^, 1693, 
8vo. 4. ' Cttlvino-Tureisinus, i.o. Oalvinis- 
ticco Porlidisa cum Mahinnefana Gollatio, et 
utriusque seette Oonfutalio,’ Antwerp, 1697, 
and Cologne, 1003, 8vo [seo Gnfj^onn, Wii.- 
MAM, D.D., 166 1 -1029]. Some unpublished 
works arc also ascribed to Rainolds by Pits. 

[Pita, Be lUustr. Angl. Script, an. 1694; 
Kirby’s 'Winoliofclor Scholars, p. 133; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxon. lSOO-1714 ; ■Wood's Athonio Oxon. 
od. Bliss, i. 613 ; Magn. Brit, ol Iliberu. v. 177 ; 
Cotton’s Bheoms and Doway, p. 13 ; Dodd's 
Church Ilibt. ii. 07; Rocords of tho English 
Catholics, ed. Knox ; Fuller's Church TIist. sd. 
Brower, v, 201, 637 : Bodl. Oat., Brit. Mus. Cat. I 

J. M. R. 

BAINSBOEOUGH. [See Rainjiobow.] 

EAINSFORD,OirA RLES (1728-1809), 
general, born atW est TI am on 3 Fob. 1728, was 
the only son of Francis Rainsford (d, 1770), 
by his wifolstthella, daughter of WilliamBale 
of Foslon, Derbyshire. Ilo was educated at 
Great Clad on, Essex, by a clerical friend of 
his father, and in March 1744 was appointed 
soeond eornet in General Bland’s dragoons, 
through the influence of his nnelo, Onnrles 
Rniuhlord (tZ. 1778), deputy lieutenant of the 
Tower of London. Tho regiment was then 
serving iii Flanders against the French; 
Rainsford joined it at once, and carried tho 
standard at the battle of Fontonoy on 
80 A))ril 1746. On 1 M^foUowing he was 
appointed cuHign in tho Coldstream guards, 
and with them was ordered home on tho 
nows of tho .Taeobilo robellion. In 1761 he 
was gazetted lieutenant witii tho rank of 
eaptam, and when James O'Uara, second lord 
Tyrawloy [q, v.], heoomo colonel of tho Cold- 
stream gnimls, he made Rainsford succes- 
sively adjutant to the battalion, major of 


brigade, and aide-de-camp. In 1768 Rains. 

fold went to Gibroltar us Tyrawley’a priyate 

secretary ; he relumed in 1760, and in the 
following year was given a company and 
sent to servo under Pimoo Fordmaud of 
Brunswick in Germany. 

In 1702, when Spain threateiied to invade 
Portugal, Rainsford again accompanied Ti. 
rawley thither ns aide-de-eamp, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed brigadier-gene- 
ral and chief ongiuoer in Portugal; in this 
capacity he fortified mauy strong places in 
the country. He was ordered home in 1703 
and promoted second major in the Grenadier 
guards. In 1778 he was elected M.P. fet 
ftlaldon, Essex, by Lord Roohford’s influence- 
in 1787 he represented Becralston, Devon- 
shire, and in 1790Newport, Cornwall, through 
the favour of the Duke of Northumteland 
but he took little part in parliamentary pro^ 
oeedings. During 1770 and 1777 he wasem- 
ployed in raising troops in Germany for the 
American war, and in tho latter year wes 
appointed aide-de-camp to George III and 
promoted mai or- general. During the Gordon 
riots in 1780 he commanded tho infantry 
stationed in Hyde Park and then at Black- 
heath; he was also appointed equerry to the 
Diiko of Glouoestor, and colonel of the 44th 
regiment. In 1782 he was sent to take com- 
mand of the garrison at Minorca, but befoie 
his arrival me island capitulated to the 
Spaniards. 

On the outbreak of the revolutionary war 
in 1703, Rainsford was sent as tecond in 
command to Gibraltar, where he remained 
till March 1706. On his return home he 
was made a general and ajtpointed goyemor 
of Oliff Fort, Tynemouth ; he saw no finther 
active service, and died at his house in Soho 
Square on 24 May 1809. He was buiied in 
a vault in the chapel of St. Peter ad Yin- 
oula in the Tower, with his father, liis uncle 
Ohnrles, and his first wife. He married, 
first, Elizabeth Milos (1768-1 781), by whom 
he had one son, Oolonel 'William ITenry 
Rainsford (d, 1823), and two daughteta, 
Julia Anne and Joscpliiua; the latter, for 
whom Sir Jo&o]^ Yorke stood godfather, 
died in infancy. Rainsford married, secon^y, 
Ann Cornwallis, daughter of Sir 'William 
More Molyneux of Loseley Park, Guild- 
ford ; by her, who died in 1798, ha had no 
issue. 

Rainsford was a man of varied tastes. He 
was elected l’’.li.S. in 1779; he was also a 
fellow of the Sooieiy of Antiquaries, a mem- 
ber of a society for making discoveries in 
Africo, and various benevolent institutions 
no dabbled in alchemy, was a Rosicrucian 
and afreemason. Ilo left behind him nearly 
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forty volumes of manuscript, ■which were pur- 
chased b'v the British Museum, and now 
comprise ‘Additional MSS. 23044-80 ; they 
include autobiographical memoranda, papers 
and letters reiemng to Portugal, 17Q2-4, 
to Gitoltar, 1793-0, to raising of German 
mercenaries, 1 770-8, a narrative of the 
expedition to the Mediterranean, 1781-2, 
correspondence with L,ord Amherst, the 
Puke and Duchess of Northumberland and 
others, papers on freemasonry, magnetism, 
and alchemical processes, comes of the cor- 
respondence and papers of Lord Tyrawley, 
andof the journal of the Duke of Gloucester. 
The papers relating to the raising of German 
mercenaries for the American war of inde- 
pendence have been printed in the ‘ Prooeed- 
mgs of the New York Uistorical Society,’ 
1870. 

[Brit. Mils. Add. MSS. 23644-80, esp. So. 
23667 (see above); Gent. Mag. 1809, i. 486, 
S83 ; OfBcial Botiirn of Membeis of Farl. ; Mo- 
rant's Bssex, 1, 464 ; Genealogist, ii. 108-0 ; 
Thomson's Hist. Boy. Soe.] A. P. P. 


BAINSFOED, MARCUS (y7. 1805) 
author, younger son of Edward Rainsfoi'd of 
Sallins, co. Kildare, born about 1760, ob- 
tained a commission and saw service in the 
lOoth regiment, commanded by Francis, lord 
Bawdon (afterwards second Earl of Moira), 
during the American war of independence. 
In 1794 he served under the Duke of York 
in the Netherlands, and was afterwards em- 
ployed in raising black troops in the West 
mmes. In 1799 he -visited St. Domingo, and 
had an interview with Youssaint L’Ouver- 
ture. He was subsequently arrested and oon- 
demued to death as a spy, but was reprieved 
and eventually set at liberty. Of this ad- 
ventuxe he published on account, entitled 
'A Memou' of Transactions that took Mace 
in St. Domingo in the Spring of 17 00 ’ (Lon- 
don, 1802, 8vo ; 2nd edit, entitled ‘ St, Do- 
mingo ; or an Historical, Political, and Mili- 
tary Sketch of the Black Republic,’ 1802, 
8vo). He retired ftom the with the 
rank of captain about 1803. He also pub- 
lished * An PEietorical Account of the Black 
Empire of Hayti,’ London, 4to, 1806 ; and 
a poem in the heroic coimlet, entitled ‘ The 
Revolution ; or Britain Delivered,' London, 
1801 (2nd edit. 8vo). The date of Raina- 
ford’s ^ath is uncertain. Ilia sister Frances 
(d. 1 809) married, first, in 1774, Major-general 
WeUhore Ellis Doyle (d. 1797) ; and, secondly. 
Count Joseph Grimaldi, brother of the Prince 
of Monaco. 


[Memoir above mentioned; Foster's Baronet- 
age, ‘BoyU;’ Gent Mag. 1832, ii, 612; Brit. 
Mob. Cat] J. M, E. 


RAINSFORD, Stn lUCHiUlD (1606- 
1680), judge, second son of Robert Rainsford 
of Staverton, Northamptoiishii-e, by his Seat 
■wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas ‘Kirton of 
Thorpe-Mandeville in the same county, was 
born in 1605. He matriculated at Oxford 
fiom Exeter College on 18 Dec. 1622, but 
left the university without a degree. In. 
18.S0 he was elected reeoi-der of Daventry, 
being then a student of Lincoln’s Inn, where 
ho was called to the bar on 10 Oct. 1632, 
and elected treasurer in 1660. In 1663 ha 
was elected recorder of Northampton, which 
borough he represented in the Convention 
parliament of 1660, and aLo in Charles IPs 
first parliament, until his elevation to the 
bench. As he was designated a member of 
tlie projected order of Ejiights of the Royal 
Oak, it is probable that during the interreg- 
num he had sho-wu himself a king's friend. 
On 26 Oct. 1060 he was sworn serjeant-at- 
law, and on 16 Nov. 1663 was raised to the 
exchequer bench, having in the interval re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. Rainsford 
presided over the commission which sat at 
Dublin during the eailier months of 1668 to 
supervise the execution of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and on his return to England was 
raised to the exchequer bench, 16 Nov. the 
same year. 

He was one of Sir Matthew Hale’s col- 
leagues in the commission which sat at Clif- 
ford’s Inn, 1667-72, to determine the legal 
questions arising out of the rebuilding of ue 
quarters of London destroyed by the great 
fire. In the meantime he was transferred to 
the king’s bench, 6 Feh. 1608-9, and on 
12 Apru 1676 he succeeded Hale as lord 
chief justice. On the return to Lord Shaf- 
tesbury’s writ of habeas corpus he decided, 

29 June 1677, an important point of consti- 
tutional law, viz. that the courts of law have 
no jurisdiction, during the parliamentary 
sasBion, to discharge a peer committed by 
order of the House of Lords, even though 
tlie warrant of commitment be such as would 
ha void if issued by au ordinary trihimal [see 
CooruB, Abthobt AsHnn;, first Exhl ob 
S iiABTEsmmT]. Rainsford was removed to 
make room for Sir William Scrogga in June 
1678, He died at Dallington, Northampton- 
shire, where he had his seat and foimded an 
almshouse. His remains were interred iii 
Dallington church, 

Rainsford married at Kingsthoxpe, on 

30 May 1637, Catherine, daughter of Rev. 
SamuM Clei'ke, D.D., rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, who survived him, and died 
on 1 June 1698, her he had, with five 
daughters, six sons. Most of his children died 
early. Ilis eldest son, Richard, matricu- 

8 8 2 
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■d from Quoen’a Oollcgc on tlie /oiu’ aldermuu were removed to 
represented Northampton in Tower. Popular indignation ran hieh 
lent of J ames II, 1086-7, and live days they wore released: and thniTi 

sh 1 702-S. they pcMisl ed in l heir refusal to rate’oitizX 

ortrail, by Gerard Soest, isat for the loan, they were dismissed withoit 
another, 'by penally (Gardisthii, History , ix. igo 1351 

liall ; a thiiH, by Claret, was On 13 Aug, 1643, when the royalist loid 
mp'.on (BnoMMX). mayor Gurney was deposed by the House of 

mi Oxon, ; Lincoln^a Inn Hog ; Lords, Hainlon was directed to siunmon a 

nptonfihiro, i. 131; Bridges's common hall for the election of anew aavot 

■e, i. 496; Siderfln’s Rep. pp. (.Iloiuie of Zorda Journal, y. 38i). BninL 
’sB.uoiiBLngo,iv. 371 :Diigdnle's was as'.essed on 21 Aug. 1046 by the com- 

3, Pari. Hist. iv. 6; Lists of mittee for advance of monmr at 2,000/. fiV». 
i. (offloinl); Cal. State Papers ceetfiinys, 1642-56,ii.722). Hediedonigi,,, 

. 341, 106,5-6 p. 496, 1670 1646, aged 78, and was buried on 16 Sant' 
; Sir Thomas Raymond’s Rep. ntEnfldd. By his will, proved 11 Sent. Ififfi 
North’s Uves, i 130; Oai-to’s He gave to tile parish of EnMd. XS 
, U.261 i lloweirs Slate Tr ale, situaieT fo/ S 

1 Corresp. (Camden Soo.), 1.162, ^jinum for ever to apprentice tliree imr 
..h'TiiSl^'^op Ay-pt.ii! cWldren of the village, and born -in sU 
nth Rep App. pt. ii. p. 20; forty 

of the Chief Jiiftices; Foss’s lafl his dwelhug-hoiise in 

ms.] J. M. R. Lombard Street, with adjoining tenements, 

’ to tho IlaberdashoTs’ CoMany in trust to 

SiK NIOnOLAS (1669- m-ovideyoarlypaymentsto^.Bartboiomew’s 

yov of London, third son of llospilal, and to the parishes of St. Maty 
1 , by his wife Margaret, was Woolohurch, St. Edmund the King, Lombard 
lighington in the parish of Street, and Washinghorough, togethenntli 
;h, Lincolnshire, on 10 Juno I giftstopoormemhersof thoguild. Al l the,, . 


luiod at Os-ford from Quoen’a Oollogc on 
16 June 1667, represented Northampton in 
the first parliament of James II, 1086-7, and 
died on 17 March 1 702-S. 

Halnsford’s portrait, by Gerard Soest, is at 
Lincoln’s Inn : another, by Michael TVright, 
is at the GaildhaU ; a i hird, by Claret, was 
engraved by Tomp'-on (BnoMrmx). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oson. j Lincoln’s Inn Rog ; 
Rakor's Nortiiamptonshiro, i. 131 ; Bridges’s 
Northamptonsliire, i. 496; Siderfln’s Rep. pp. 
163,408; Wotton’sR.uoneLngo, IV. 371 :Dngdnle’s 
Obron. Sei', p. 113 , Pari. Hist. ir. 6 ; Lists of 
Members of Pari, (offloinl) ; Cal. State Papers, 
Rom. 1668-4 p. 341, 1066-6 p. 496, 1670 
Addenda, p. 694 ; Sir Thomas Raymond’s Rep. 
pp. 4, 176, 294; North’s Lives, i. 130; Onrto’s 
Life of Ormonde, ii. 261 ; ITowell’a Slate Trials, 
vi. 1296, llalton Corresp.(Camdon Soc.), i. 162, 
164 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7tli R^. App. p. 493, 
Bill Rep. App. pt. i. p. 112, 9th Rop. App. pt.ii. 

10, 81, 101, lull Rop App.pt. ii. p. 20; 
danipiioll’s Lives of Iho Chief Justices; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

BAINTON, SiK NIOnOLAS (1669- 
1646), lord mayor of London, third son of 
Robert Rainton, by his wife Margaret, was 
baptised at Heighiiigton in the parish of 
TVashinaborough, Lincolnshire, on 10 Juno I 
1669. Having bean admiltod a freeman of 
(he cily and a memhor of tho Haberdashers’ 
Uompany, he established himself in business 
as a mercer in Lombard Street. He was 
elect cd alderman for Aldgate ward on 2 June 
1031, and moved to Cornhill on 2D April 
1634. Tie served tbs oflice of sborilf in 1621, 
and in J032 became lord mayor. Thomas 
Hey wood the dramatist composed for the in- 
auguration of his mayoralty a pageant en- 
titled ' London’s Eouutaiii of Arts and Sci- 
ences.’ During histerm of o(Iico(Juiie 1633) 
he made a state visit to Richmond, accom- 
panied by the al demon, and present ed Qiipon 
Ijenriotla Maria with a basin and ewer of 


girts to poor members 01 tho guild. Aiuii»i, . 
legacies wore placed under the company’s 
managomenl. The rents from bis Lombard 
Street property were much reduced, if not en- 
tirely lost, tbrougb the great fire of London. 

A superb monument to bis memory stani 
gainst the uorth wall of tho vestry room of 
Enfield cbiivcb. Ills eillgy, in armour, wears 
the lord-mayor’s robo. 

Rainton moi'riod, at St. Christophsr-le- 
Sioclrs, on 16 Nov. 1002, Eebecen, sister of 
Sir Thomas Moulson, lord mayor in 1633-4. 
lie had no issue, and his areat-nepbew 
Nicholas was hcir-ai-law. His wife pta- 
deooosi'd him in 1040, and was also buriwat 
Enfield. 


gold, engraved with her arms, and of iho 
viilno of 800/. (CiVw J?cco)'(fs, Itcpertory 47, 
fols. 378 b, 287, 302 i). 

Ho became president of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital in 1031, and held that olficc 
until his death (Memembranoia, p. 479«.); 
his portrait is preserved in the hospitiu. 
In 1010, when Oharlos I commanded the 
mayor and aldermen to attend the privy 
council niid furnish a list of such oitiwus ns 
were in a position to advance money to the 
combined amuunt of 200,000/., Rainton and 
three other aldermen — Geere, Atkins, and 
Soainos— refused to all end. Thoy wore 
proceeded against in the Star - cuamher, 
Olid committed to sepwato prisons, Eointon 
being lodged in the Marslialsoa, On 10 May 


[Taylor’s i8omo Account of the Taylor Family, 
p. 090 (contiiins a podigree of Rainton); Niaboh'e 
Not OB on London P,igoants, 1824-6 ; MsiUand'a 
Hist, of London, 1760, i. 321; Bohinsoa’s Hist, 
of Enfloid, ii. ,51-6; Stow’s Survey of London, 
oil. Slrypo, 1720, bh, v. pp. 66, 143; Yieitatioa 
of Middlesex in 1603, 1820, p. 12,] 0, W-s, 
RAINY, HARRY m92-1876), physi- 
cian, born at Crieeb, Sutberlandshite, on 
20 Oct. 1792, was youngest son of Qeoiga 
Rainy (<7. 1810), minister of Orieoh, end 
Anne (d. 1 833), daughter of tbe Rev. Gilbert 
Robertson of Kincardine, He matriculated 
at Glasgow University in 1800, and formed 
a lifelong friendship with a fellow studmt, 
John (Jibson Loekhni’t [fl. v.] He studid 
mcdicino from 1808 to 1810, when he mi- 
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grated to EdinLurgh and continued the study 
till 1812. Eeturning to GHasgow, he acted 
ae clerli in the Eoyal Infirmary from 1813 
to 1814. In May 1814 he wont to Paris to 
work in the hospitals, and was a spectator of 
the commotion caused by the news of Bona- 
parte’s return from Elba. He became ac- 
quainted with Roux, Dupuytren, Orfila, and 
other distinguished members of the French 
medical and surgical schools, which had out- 
run the British in some points of practice. In 
1815 he returned to Glasgow, travelling by 
wayof Metz through Germanyand Belgium, 
crossing the field of Waterloo some weeks 
before the battle. In Glasgow he soon ac- 
quired a large practice. As a lecturer he 
taught the institutes of medicine in Glasgow 
University from 1833 to 1889, and the prac- 
tice of medicine from 18S9toi841. Ha had 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow in April 1883, and 
m 1641 was appointed to the chair of forensic 
medicine and medical jurisprudence in the 
university. He thenceforth practised as a 
consulting physician with much success. In 
1863 he resigned his chah, and on 19 Nov. 
1873 the university conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D. on the installation, of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as rector of the university. While pos- 
sessing extensive knowledge and skill as a 
medical practitioner, Rainy was a keen theo- 
logian, and at the time of the Scottish disrup- 
tion he took a leading part on the side of the 
free church. He died in Glasgow on 6 Aug. 
1876. On 30 N ov. 1818 he married Barbara, 
daughter of Captain Robert Gordon cflnver- 
corron. She died on 8 J uly 1864. His eldest 
son, Robert Rai^, D.D. (6. 1836J, princi- 
pal of the New College, Edinbm'gh, was in 
1887 moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly. His second sou, George (1833- 
1869J, M.D. of Glasgow, was surgeon to the 
eye m&mary there, and lecturer in the 
imiversity in 1868. 

[Scott’s Pasti, T. 884; Times, 18 Aug. 1876; 
Scotsmen, 8 Aug. 1876 ; Irving's Eminent Scots- 
men; Bntish Medical Journal, August 1876; 
information received from Principal Rainy and 
Miss Christina Rainy.] G. S-n. 

RAITHBT, JOHN (1766-1826], lawyer, 
born in 1766, was eldest son of Edmund 
Raithby of Edenham, Lincolu^ire, On 
26 Jan. 1796 he was admitted a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn^and was subsequently called 
to the bar. He practised in the court of 
chancery. Hie legal writings obtained for 
him a commissionership of bonkruptoy ; he 
was also nominated a auh-commissioner on 
the public records. Raithby died at the 
Grove, Highgate, on 31 Aug. 1820, leaving 
a widow. 
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Raithby published anonymously, in 1708, 
‘The Study and Practice of the Law con- 
sidered,’ 8vo, an ably written treatise, for 
some time attiibuted to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. An American edition appeared at 
Portland, Maine, in 1806, and the second 
English edition was issued at London in 
1816, with the author’s name. With Sir 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Raithby issued a 
new edition of the ' Statutes at Large,' from 
Magna Chorta to the Union, 41 Geo. HI, 
10 vols. 4to, 1811 (also in 20 vols. 8vo, 
1811). Tomlins co-operated in the edition 
down to 49 Geo. Ill, when ha relinquished 
the task to Raithby and Nicholas Simons. 
Raithby compiled a useful ‘Index’ to the 
work, ‘ from Magna Oharta to 49 Geo. HI,’ 
which appeared in 181 J, in 1 vol. 4lo and in 
8 vols. Bvo. He likewise compiled Mpha- 
beticol and chronological indexes to the 
‘ Statutes of the Reoun,’ which were pub- 
lished by the record commissioners in 1824 
and 1828, folio. 

^ithhy wrote also: 1. ‘The Law and 
Principle of Money considered,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1811. 2. ‘ Hj^y Benuet : a Novel,' 
3 vols. 12mo, London. 

[Gont-Mag. 1820, pt. ii. p. 282; Allibono’s 
Diet, of Authors, il. 1720.] G. G. 

RALEGH, SiB WALTER (1662 P-1618), 
military and naval commander and author, 
was born about 1663 at Hayes or Hayes 
Barton, near Budleigh Solterton, South 
Devonshire (for description of birthplace 
see Tram, cy Devonshire Association, xxi. 
812-20). Hisfather, Walter Ralegh (1496?- 
1681), a country gentleman, was originally 
settled at Fardell, near Plymouth, where he 
owned property at his death; ho removed 
about 1620 to Hayes, where he leased an 
estate, and spent the last years of his long 
Ufe at Exeter, He narrowly escaped death 
in the western rebellion of 1649, was church- 
warden of East Budleigh in 1601, and is 
perhaps the ‘Walter Eawley’ who repre- 
seuteu Warehom in the parliament of 1668. 
He was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Major, Exeter, on 28 Feb. 1680-1. He 
married thrice: first, about 1618, Joan, 
daughter of John Drake of Exmouth, and 
probably first cousin of Sir Francis Drake ; 
secondly, a daughter of Darrell of London ; 
and, thirdly, after 1648, Eatharine, daughter 
of Sir Philip Champernowue of Modbury, 
and widow of Otho Gilbert (if, 18 Feb. 1647) 
of Compton, near Dartmouth, 

By his first wife the elder Ralegh had two 
sons : George, who is said to have furnished 
a ship to meet the Spanish armada in 1688, 
and was buried at Withy combe Eslegh on 
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13 Mai’oh 1696-7, having issue believorl to age of fouitecn or fifteen he would seem t 
be illegitimate j and John, who succeeded to have gone to Oxford, where he was accorf 
the family property at Fardell, and died at ing to Wood, in rcsidonce for three 'yeaisi* 
a great age in 1639. Mary, the only cliild a member of Oriel College. His nine 
of the second marriage, was wife of Hugh pears in the college books in 1.372 but 
Snedale. By his third wife, Katharine (tf. dates and duration of his residence axe ua 
1694), whose will, dated 11 May 1694, is in certain. 

the probate registry at Exeter, the elder lia- In 1609 Kalegh sought adventures in 

legh had, together with a daughter Mar- France as a volunteer in the Huguenot armv 

garet and Wolter, the aulneot of this notice, With it he was present in the battle of Jar 
Sib Oaeiiw Ealuoii (1660 P-1626 P), Sir nao_ (13 March), and again at Moneontoiir 
Walter’s elder brother of the whole blood. (ITtst. of the World, v. u. 3, 8). It has been 
Oarew engaged in 1578 in the e.xpedition of conjectured that on 24 A.ng. 1672, the day 
his liolf-hrother^SirHumphroy Cilbertfg.T.], of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, be wm 
and figured with Sir Walter and hia two in Paris; it is more probable that he naa la 
elder half-brothers, George and John, on the the south of France, where, according to his 
list of sea-captains drawn up in consequence own teetimony, ho saw the catholics smoked 
of rumours at a Spanish invasion in January out of tho caves in the Languedoc 
1686-6. Ho sat in parliament as member IV. ii. 16). It is slated authoritatively that 
for Willehiro in 1686, for Ludgoralmll in ho romainod in France for upwards of flie 
1680, for Dowiilon both in 1003-4 and in years, but nothing further is known of his 
1031, and ho was knight ud by Queen Eliza- experionoes thero (Gluts, p. 21). In the 
both in 1601 at Basing House. For some spring of 1676 lio was in London, and in a 
time ho was gentloinan of tho horso to John copy of congratulatory versos which hepre- 
Thynne of Lniiglcal, and on Thynno’s death fixed to the ‘ Steele Gins ’ of George Gas- 
he morried his widow, Dorothy, daughter of colgiie [n. v.], published in April 1676, ho is 
Sir William Wrought on of Broad Heighlon, doscrihod ns ‘ of the Middle Temple.’ It may 
Wiltshire. On his marriage he sold lus pro- ho supposed that he was onty ‘a paadng 
perty in Devonshire, and soUlod at Downton lodger ; ’ he has himself statoef that he was 
House, near Salisbury. Until 1626 he was not a law studont ( Worke, i. 660). In De- 
lieutenaut of the Islo of Portland (of. Cal. cemher 1677 ho appears to have had aresi- 
iSfofe Piqifli's, Dom. 1608-26). Aubrey says donee nt Islington, and been knoyyn as a 
of him that he ‘ had a delicate clear voice, and haiiger-on of the court (Gossn, p. 6). It is 
played skilfully on the olpliariou’ {Letters, possihlo that in 1677 or 1678 he was in tho 
li, 610). IlissecondsonjWnltQi' (1680-1016), Low Countries under Sir John Norria or 
is soparately noticed. Korreys [q. v.l and was present in the biil- 

Through his father and mother, who ore liant aolton of Eymonant on 1 Aug. 1678 
both credited by tradition with iiuritnn pro- (Olbts, p. 26); hut the statement is conje> 
dilections, Walter Ealegh was connected tnral. 

with many distinguished Devon ond Cornish In April 1678 ho was in England [Tram, 
families — the Courtenays, Grenvilles, St. of the Devonshire Association, xv. 174), uA 
Legers, EusseUa, Drakes, and Gilberts. Sir in September he was ai Dartmouth, where he 
Humphrey Gilbert was his molhor’s son by joined his hnlf-brother Sir Humphrey Grilbert 
her first husband. Ills early boyhood soonis m fitting out a fleet of eleven ships for a 
to have been spent nt Ilnyos, and he may so-called voyage of discovery. After tedious 
have been sent to school al Budloigh j Sicl- delays, only soyen, three of which were very 
mouth ond OUory St. Mary havo also hoen smull, finally sailed on 19 Nov. That the 
suggested as scenes of his education. It was ‘voyage of discovery ’ was a mere prstesce 
doubtless by association, with the sailors on may bo judged by tho armament of the ships, 
the beach at Budleigh Saltorton that he which according to the standard of the age, 
imbibed the almost instiuclivo understand- was very heavy. Gilbert commanded ^ 
ing of tho sea that characterises his writings. Admiral, of 260 tons ; Oniow, Enlegh’s elder 
Sir John Millais, in his picture 'The Boy- brother, commaudod the Vice- Admiral; fia- 
hoodof Ealegh,’ painted at Budloigh Salter^ logh himself the Falcon of 100 tons,^^ 
ton in 1870, represents him silting on tho the distinguisliiug motto, ‘Nee mortem pete, 
seashore at the foot of a sunburnt sailor, noc flnem fugio’ (of. State Papers, Pom. 
who is narrating his advoniuros. ITo cer- Elizaboth, exxvi. 40, i. 49 ; of. MoBousaIiI:, 
tainly learnt to speak with tho brondeet Voyage of the Itesolute, pp. 620-0). It is 

of Devonshire aoconta, which he retained probable thot Gilbert went south to the 

through life. From childhood he was, says Azores, or even to the West Indies. After 

Naunton, ‘an indefatigable reader.’ At the indecisive engagement with some 
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Spaniards, the eipeditioii was back ot Darfr- 
Boutli in the spring of 1679 (Hakluit, 
Piineipal Navigations, iii. 186.) 

A few months later Halegli was at the 
court, on terms of intimacy at once with the 
Earl of Leicester, and with Leicester’s bitter 
enemy and Burghley’s dieieputahle son-in- 
law, the Earl of Oiford. At Oxford’s re- 
quest he carried a challenge to Leice- tor’s 
nephew. Sir Philip Sidney, which Sidney 
accepted, but Oxford refused to fight, and, it 
is said, proposed to have Sidney assassi- 
nated. Kalegh’s refusal to assist in tEis 
wicked business bred a coldness between 
Idm and Oxford, which deepened on the 
latter’s pait into deadly hatred (St. John, i. 
48). But Balegh’s temper was hot enough 
to involve him in like broils on his own ac- 
count. In Eebruary 1679-80 he was en- 
gaged in a quarrel with Sir Thomas Perrot, 
and on the 7th the two were brought before 
the lords of the council ‘ for a fray made be- 
twixt them,’ and 'committed prisoners to 
the Fleet.’ Six days later they were re- 
leased on finding sureties for their keeping 
the peace (i4. i. 60), but on 17 March Balegh 
and one Wingfield were committed to the 
Marsholsea for ‘ a fray beside the tennis-court 
at "Westminster ’ (Acts of PHvy Ootitieil, xi. 
421). 

Next June Ealegh sailed for Ireland as the 
captain of a company of one hundred soldiers. 
The friendship of Loicestor, and, through Sid- 
ney, of "Walsmgham, brought him, opportu- 
nities of personal distinction. In August he 
wosjoined in commission with Sir "Worhan} 

St. Leger for the trial of James Fitzgerald, 
brother of the Earl of Eeemond, who was 
sentenced and put to death as a traitor. 
Balegh expressed the conviction that leniency 
to bloody-minded malefactors was cruelty 
to good and peaceable subjects (id. i. 38). 
"When, in Novembei', the lord deputy, Grey, 
forced the Spanish and Italian adventurers, 
who had buut and garrisoned the Fort del 
Oro at Smerwick, to surrender at discretion, 
Balegh had no scruples about carrying out 
the lord deputy's order to put them to the 
sword, to the number of six hundred (id, 
i. 40) [see Gniir, Abthpb, fourteenth Loud 
Ghbt dh Wilton], Although the exploit 
has the aspect of a cold-blooded butchery, 
it must be remembered that the Spaniards 
were legally pirates, who had without valid 
commissions stirred up the native Irish to 
rebellion, and that English adventurers in 
the same legal position on the Spanish main 
W OzHNHAH, John], although they were 
free from the added uuputation of inciting 
torehelliou, had been mercilessly slain. The 
only fault found by the queon was that the 
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superior ofSeiM-s had been spared (Cai. State 
Papers, Ireland, IxxK. l.’i). Edmund Spen- 
ser [q. V.], who was present at Smerwick, 
approved of Grey’s order and of Balegh’s 
obedience (View of the Present State of 
Ireland, Globe edit. p. 666), and Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador in London, ventured 
on no remonstrance (Fkottdii, Nist. of Eng- 
land, Cabinet edit. x. 682-91). 

Daring the campaign Spenser and Balegh 
were necessarily brought together, hut it 
does not appear that any intimaOT then 
sprang up between them, and in .lanuary 
Balegn was sent into garrison at Cork, where, 
except for an occasional journey to Dublin 
to confer with Grey or a dashing sldrmish, 
he lay till the end of July. He was then 
appointed one of a temporary commission 
for the government of Munster, which esta- 
blished its headqunrters at Lisniore, and 
thence kept the whole province in hand. It 
was apparently in November that Balegh, 
on his way from Lismoie to Cork with 
eight horse and eighty foot, was attacked by 
a numerous body of Irish. They could not, 
however,standbeforethediscix)lincd strength 
of the Euglish,_ and fled. Balegh, hotly pur- 
suing them with his small body of horse, 
got m among a crowd of tha fugitives, who 
turned to bay, and fought fiercely, stabbing 
the horses with their knives. Balegh’s horse 
was killed, and Balegh, entangled under the 
falling animal, owed dehvery from immi- 
nent danger to the arrival of reinforcements. 
This marked the end, for the time, of Balegh’s 
Irish service. 

In the beginning of December 1681 he 
was sent to England with despatches from 
Colonel Zouch, the new governor of Mun- 
ster, and, coming to the court, then at Green- 
wich, happened to attract the notice and 
catch the fancy of the queen. There is 
nothing improbable in the story of his 
spreading his new plush cloak over a muddy 
road for the queen to walk on. Tho evidence 
on which it is based (Fplleu, WoHMes)_ is 
shadoTvy; but the incident is in keeping with 
Baleghn quick, decided resolution, and it is 
certain that Balegh sprang with a sudden 
bound into the royal favour. Fuller’s other 
story of his writing on a window of the 
palace, with a diamond, 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall, 

and of Elizabeth’s replying to it with 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all, 

rests on equally weak testimony, and is in- 
herently improbable. Naunton’s story that 
Balegh first won the queen’s favour "by the 
ability he showed in pleading his cause 
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before tbo council bas been satisfactorily puty in Devon, bo sccared a profitabiTilP' 
dUi>roved by ISdwards (i. 49). It, in fact, in tbo privateering against Spain -whichw 
appears that abandsomo figure and face wore conducted under cover of oommksiona f 
bis real credentials. He was under tbirly, the Prince of Oondfi or from the Prine^”* 
tall, well-built, of ‘a good prosenoe,’ with OrnuM. In 1683 be bad a large interest ' 

thick dark hair, n bright complexion, and the Newfoundland voyage of Sir Humnliip* 

an expression full of life, llie dross, too, Gilbert, fitting out a vessel of two hunM 
was at all times luagnificcul, to the utmost tons, called the Bark Ealegh, which beta 
limit of bis purse ; and, wbou called on to intended to command himself, till positivelv 
speak, be answered ‘ with a bold and plausible forbidden by bis royal mistress. After Rfl. 
tongue, whereby be oould set out bis parts bort’s doatb he applied for a patent Bimilai 
to flic beat advantage.’ He bad, moreover, to that wbLob Gilbert bad held— to discover 
the reputation of a bold and dashing par- unknown lauds, to take possession of th® 
tlsan, ingenious and daring j fearless alike in in the queen’s name, and to bold them for 
the field and in the coniicil-oliamber, a man six years. _ This was granted on 26 March 
of a stout heart and a sound bead. 1681, and in April be sent out a praliminarv 

Por several years Ralegh belonned to the expedition under Philip Amadas oudArthat 
court, the roeipiont of the queen’s bounties Barlow, who, taking the aouthem route bv 
and favour to an extent wbicb gave much the West Indies and the coast of Florida 
occasion for scandal. He was indeed con- made the land to the southward of Cape 
suited as to tbo a Itliirs of Ireland, and Grey’s Hat terns. Tlioy then coasted northwaidE 
rejpotion of liia advice was a chief cause of outerod the Oregon inlet, nml in the gueen’a 
drey's recall; l)utsucbsorvieo,in itself a mark name look po.vsession of AVokokeii, Roanoke 
of the qiioeii's confidence, does not account and the mainland adjacent. To this legion’ 
for the numerous appoiutmciits and grants on their rotiirii in September, the qneenW 
wbioh, within a few years, raised him from self gave the iiamo of Virginia, then, and for 
the position of a poor gontlcmnn-advontuvor many years afterwards, applied to the whole 
to be one of the most wealthy of the courtiors. seaboard of 1 ho coni iuoni , from Florida to 
Among other patents and monopolies, bo Newfoundland, 
was granted, in May 1683, that of wino Ralegh now put forward the idea, possibly 
lioonsoa, which brought lihii in from _800f. to coiioeLved yeavs before in intercourse with 
2,0001. a year, Ibougb it involved liira in a Ooligny (BobaiNI'j OaipnrA Colign}/. chap, 
dispute with tbo vioe-ohanoollor of Cam- viL), of ostablisbmg a colony in the newly 
bridge, on whose jurisdiction his lessee bad discovered country ; and, as the queen would 
encroached, in l684 bo was knighted, and not allow Mm to go in person, the expedi- 
in 1686 was ap]K)iiitod warden of the stun- lion sailed in April 1686, under the command 
iiaries, that is of the mines of Oornwall and ofhisoousin, Sir Richard Grenville orGmyn- 
Hevou, lord lieutenant of Cornwall, and vib [q.v.], with Ralph Lane [q.v.]V8 go- 
vioo-admiral of the two couiitius. Both in vornor of the colony, and Tbomns Harriot 
1686 and 1686 bo sat in purliamont as mom- [q.v.], who dosoribod himself as Ralegh’s 
her for Devousliire. In 1686, boo, ho ob- servant, as surveyor. Tbo rales for its ^ 
tallied the grant of avast tract of land— voniment were drawn up by Ralegh; hut 
some forty thousand acres in Oork, Water- qiiarrols, in the first inslauco between Lane 
ford, and Tipporary, Tbo grant inoluded and QronviUe and afterwards between the 
Youghal, with manorial rights and llio sal- Tdiiglisli Bottlers and tho natives, rendered the 
mon fisbory of the Blackwator, and Ralegh eebemn abortive, aiidin June 1680 the settle- 
begaii buUding bouses at both Yougbal and mont was evacuated, the colonists being 
Lismoro. Ho was also appointed capioiu of carried homo by the fieot under Sir Francis 
the queen's guard, an oflico requiring immo- Drake. Ralegh bad meantime sent Grenville 
diato attendance on tbo quuons person, In out with roiiiforcomonts and supplies; but, as 
1587ho was granted esliilos in Lincolnsbire, ho found the place deserted, be came hack, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, forfeited leaving fifteen men on Roanoke. In tlm 
by Babinglon and bis fellow-conspirators. suinmor of 1687 another and larger expedi- 
Ralogb, however, was ill-fittoa to spend tionwassoiit out under the commend of John 
bis life in luxury luid court iutriguo, of While, who, when supplies ran short, esme 
which, as the queen’s favourite, bo was tbo home, leaving oigbty-nino men,_ seventeen 
centre. His jurisdiction of the stnnnnrios women, and two ebridren, including his own 
marked an ora of reform, and the rules which dnugbtor and lior child. Ralegh fitted out two 
be laid down oontiuucd long in force. As ships in the following siiritig, but the captains 
vice-admiral of the weatorn counties, with converted tbo expedition into a piLvalaering 
his half-brother Sir John Gilbert as Iris do- cruise, and, after being roughly handled hy 
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some Rocliolle inen-of-war, lUey came back 
to England. 'When, in 1689, a tardy relief 
was sent) tbe colonists had disappeared, nor 
was any trace of them ever recovered j and 
Balegh, having spent upwards of 40,0002. in 
the attempt to fouad the colony, was com- 
pelled to abandon the project for the time. 
In after years he sent out other expeditions 
to Virn’inia, the latest in 1603. On his down- 
fall in that year his patent reverted to the 
crown. 

It is by his long, costly, and persistent 
effort to establish this first of English colo- 
nies that Balegh’s name is most mvourably 
known; and, though tho effort ended in 
failure, to Balegh belongs the credit of 
having, fcst of Englishmen, pointed out tbe 
way to the formation of a greater England 
heyond the seas. But he had uo personal 
share in the actual expeditions, and he was 
never in his whole life near the coast of 
Virginia. Among the more immediate re- 
sults of his endeavours is popularly reckoned 
the introduction, about 1686, into England of 
potatoes and tobacco. The assertion ia in part 
substantiated. His ‘ servant ’ Harriot, whom 
he sent out to America, gives iu his ' Brief 
and True Beport of Virginia ’ (1688) a de- 
tailed accouut of the potato and tobacco, and 
describes tbe uses to which the natives put 
them; he himself made the experiment of 
smoking tobacco. Thu potato and tobacco 
were iu 1696 growing as rare plauts in Lord 
Burghley’s garden in the Strand (Guhabd, 
Catalogue, 1690). In his ‘Herbal’ (1597, 
pp. 286-8, 781) Gerard gives an illustration 
and description of each. Although piotatoes 
had at a far earlier period been brought to 
Europe by tbe Spaniards, Harriot’s specimens 
were doubtless tbe earhest to be planted in 
this kingdom. Some of them Balegh planted 
in his garden at Youghal, and on that ^ound 
he may be regarded os one of Ireland’s chief 
benefactors. This claim is supported by the 
statement made to tho Boyal Society iu 1693 
by Sir Robert Soutbwell [q. v.], then pre- 
sident, to the effect that his grandfiither first 
cultivated the potato in Ireland from speci- 
mens given him by Balegh (G. W. JonirsoH', 
Gardener, 1849, i. 8). The cultivation smead 
rapidly iniroland, but was uncommon in Eng- 
land until the eighteenth century. The aeser- 
tion that Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Broke introduced the potato long before Ba- 
legh initiated colonial enterprise appears to be 
erroneous. It seems that they brought over 
in 1666 some specimens of the sweet potato 
(convolvolus batlata), which only distantly 
resembles the common potato (AtPHOtrsi] 
SB Oabbollb, Origm of Cultivated Plante, 
1884; Olos, ‘ Queiques documents surl’his- 


toire de la pomme de terre,’ in Journal Agria. 
fj/t midi de la France, 1874, 8vo). With re- 
gard to tobacco, tbe plant was cultivated in 
Portugal before 1660, and Lobel, in his 
* Stirpiiim Adversaria Nova ’ (pp. 261-3), de- 
clares that it was known iu England before 
1576. Drake and Hawkins seem to have first 
brought the leaf to England from America ; 
but Balegh (doubtless under the tuition of 
Harriot) was the first Englishman of rank 
to smoke it ; he soon, became confirmed in 
the habit, and taught his fellow-courtiers 
to follow his example, presenting to them 
pipes with bowls of silver. The practice 
spread with amazing rapidity among all 
classes of the nation (CAStDEN', Annals, s.a. 
1680; TumBM UfN, Geschiehte dee Tabaka, 
1864, pp. 148 sq. ; Faibboli, Tobacco, 1859, 
pp. 60-1; cf. Gbsahd, Herbal, 1697, p. 
289). 

In March 1588, when the Spanish inva- 
sion appeared imminent, Balegh was ap- 
pointed one of a commission under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Francis KiioUys, with Lord 
Grey, Sir John Norris, and others — all land 
officers, with the exception of Sir Francis 
Drake — to draw up a plan for the defence of 
the country ( Western Antiquary, vii. 276). 
The statement that it was by Ralegh's advice 
that the queen determiueu to fit out the 
fleet is unsupported by evidence (SiBBBicra, 
p. 66). lue report of the commission 
seems to trust the defence of the country 
entirely to the land forces, possibly because 
its instruction referred only to then* disposi- 
tion. It nowhere appears that Balegh had 
any voice as to the naval preparations. As 
the year advanced, he wae sent into different 
parts of the country to hurry on the levies 
(Qossd, p. 38), especially in the west, where, 
as warden of the stannaries and lord lieu- 
tenant of Cornwall, it was his duty to em- 
body the militia. 

It is stated m every ' Life’ of Balegh that 
when the contending fleets were coming up 
Channel, Balegh was one of the vohmteers 
who joined the lord admiral and took a 
more or less prominent part in the subse- 
quent fighting. Of this tbere is no mention 
in the English state papers or in the au- 
thentic coirespoudence of the time. Nor can 
auy reliance be placed on the report that 
Balegh took port in the naval operations 
mentioned in the ‘ Copie of a Letter sent out 
of England to Don Bernardin Mendoza’ 
(1688, and often reprinted) (cf. A PaHc of 
Spanish Lies). This doubtful authority also 
credits Robert Cecil with having joined the 
fleet — a manifest misstatement [jD^eat of the 
Spanish Armada, i. 342). 

In the early past of September Balegh 
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was in Cornwall j afterwards m London, 
and about Ibo 19th ho crossed over to Ire- 
land in company with Sir Bichard Gren- 
ville {Stale Papers, Dom. coxv. 01, ooxvi. 28, 
Ireland, 14 Sept. ; Sir Thomas Ilenuage 
to Oarow, 19 Sept., Carew MSS.) By De- 
cembor ho was a^ain at court, and came 
into conflict with the queen’s new favourite, 
Essex. The latter strove to drive llalogh 
from court, and on some unitnown pretext 
sent him a challenge, which the lords of the 
council prevented nis accepting, wishing the 
whole business ' to ba repressed and to be 
buried in silence that it may not bo Imown 
to W Majesty ’ {State Papers, Bom. ccxix. 
33) [see DnvmintJX, lloBBitr, second Eabi op 
Bssnx]. The statement that in the early 
summer of 1689 llalogh took part in the 
expedition to Portugal under Brake and 
Norris (Oj.lil'S, p. 119) is viitually contra- 
dicted by the fiill and authoritative docu- 
ments relating to thn expedition (cf. Stale 
Papers, Uom. cex\ii. 90, 97, 98, ccxxiii. 35, 
65). In May 1689 Ualegh was in Ireland 
{ib. Ireland, cxliv. 27, 28), and jiossilily con- 
tinued there during the summer; he was 
certainly there in August and Snptomber 
( Cal. Carew MSS, 6, 24 Aug.) To this period 
may bo referred his intimacy with Edmund 
Sponsor [q. v.], who bestowed on him in his 
poems the piotur 0 .sqno appellation of ‘The 
She])herd of the ( )ooan.’ Ualegh returned to 
court in October, and, taking Sponsor with 
him, secured for the poet a rvarui welcome 
from the queen, llalogh's stay at court was 
short. Ills departure was apparently due to 
some jealousy of Sir William EUzwilliam, 
lord deputy of Ireland, a friend of Essex, 
with wlioiii he had quarrolled in Ireland. 
On 28 Deo. he wroto to Oarow, ‘ My retreat 
from the court was upon good cause. . . . 
When Sir William FiUwilliaiu shall bo in 
England, 1 take myself for his hotter by the 
honouriiblo offices I hold, as also by that 
noarnoss to her Jlnjosty which still I enjoy’ 
(Cat, Carew MSS, ; cf. Notes and Queries, 
Srd sor. iv. 3). 

Court intrigues, his duties in Oornwall, 
the equipment of the various privateers in 
which he had nu interest, seem to have occu- 
pied him through 1690. In the bomiuiing 
of 1691 lie was appointed to oommanu in the 
second post, unJor Lord Thomas Howard, a 
strong squadron of queen’s aliips and others, 
toloolcout for Iho Spanish plate ilsel from 
tho West Indies. Ultimatoly, howovar, the 
queen refused to lot him go, and his placo 
afloat was taken by his cousin, Sir Ilichord 
Grenville, whoso death lie celebrated in ‘ A 
Eoport of tho Truth of tho Eight about 
the Isles of tho Azores this last Sommer, be- 


twixt Keveiige, one of her Jlaiesr 
Shippcs, and an Armada of the K,„» ’■ 
Spamo.’ Tliis, published anoiim2,“ 

the autumn of 1691, was afterwards afc 
lodged in Ilak uyt’s ‘ Principal Navigat, 7' 
and forms the basis of a contemporawbaZi 
hyGervaso Moikham [q. v.] and of Te^ 
son a woll-lrnowii poem. • 

111 the following year (1692) a still abonte 

squadron was httod out, mniulv at tbo i . 
ol Ealegh, who ventured all tZ UnsH 
could raise, amounting to about 81 nm? 
tho Etti-l of Cumberland also oontribuW 
largMy, and tlio q^cn supplied two .hr 
10 Foresight and Garland. It wasintenS 
that Ualegli slionld command it in mranj 
though tho quoen had expressed hersdfim' 
posed to ihu x>lon, and as early as iOMaich 
ho wroto to Cecil, ‘I have promised h« 

Majesly that, ifl can persuade the companb 
to lollow Sir Martin Frobiber,Iwillmtbout 
fail ret urn, and bring them hut into the sea 
somo fifty or three-score leagues; which to 
do, her ainjost y many times, with great giooe 

bade mo rememhor’ (EnwAiu)a,ii.46). But 
ill tlio early days of May, as the fleet pat 
to soa, Riilegli received an order to reaign 
tho command to Erobisor and retunumma- 
diatoly. Ho conceived liimsolf warranted in 

5 as far as Capo Einisferre. Thera 
,ng tlio fleet, ho sent one port, under 
Erobisor, to threaten the coast of Portugal 
so as to prevent tlio Spanish fleet putting to 
sea ; tho ol lior,_uiidor Sir Jolm Burgh, to the 
Azores, whore it caiitiired the MadrsdsDios, 
tiio groat oarrack, homeward hound from tho 
East Indies with a cargo of the estimated 
value of upwards of half a million sterling. 
By tho beginning of Juno BalsghlindartiTed 
in London, and although on 8 Juno he ws 
staying at his own residoncm Durham i^nae 
in the Htrniid, tho ancient Loudon house of 
the bishops ol Durham, which he held since 
1684 on a grant from the crown {ib, li. 363 
soq.), ho was in July sent to the Tower, 
IIi.s recall and imprisonment were due to 
tho queon’s wrath on discovering that the 
man whom she had (delighted to honour and 
enrich, who had been professing a lover’s 
devotion lo her, liod been ciwrying on an in- 
tri^o witii one of hor maids of honour, Eliza- 
both, daughtor of Sir Nicholas Tiirowotton 
[q. V.], who, haptisod at Beddington 16 April 
1 606, was 27 years old. In March it was ru- 
moured that Ealegh had married the lady, hut 
this, ill a loiter to Eohort Cecil on 10 March 
1692, Ualegh had denounced os a 'melicious 
report.’ According to Camden, Ealegh se- 
duced tho lady somo mouths before, on aase> 
tion which .T. P. Collier needleselj at- 
tempted lo oorrohorate by printing a foigad 
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news-letter on the topic (Arc?usoloffia, xjcxiv. 
100-70). The queen showed no more mercy 
to Jlistress Throgmorton than to her lover, 
and she also was imprisoned in the Tower. 
In a letter addressed to Sir llobert Cecil in 
July Kalegh affected frenzied grief and rage 
at being debarred from the presence of the 
queen, whose personal attractions he eulo- 
gised in language of absurd extravagance 
{Edwveds, ii. 51-2). In his familiar poem 
•As you came from the Holy Land,’ he 
seems to have converted into verse much of 
the flattering description of Elizabeth which 
figured m this letter to Cecil (Poems, ed. 
Hannah, pp. 80-1). But, despite these 
blandishments, he continued a close prisoner 
till the middle of September, when, on the 
arrit al of the great oarrack, the Madre da 
Dios, at Dartmouth, he was selit thither with 
Cecil and Drake, in the hope that by his 
local influence he might be ^le to atop the 
irregular pillage of the prize. He arrived in 
cha^ of a Blunt (State Pavera, Dom. 
ccxlm. 17), perhaps Sir Christopher Blount 
[q. V.], the stepfather and friend of the Earl 
of Essex. On going on board the can-ack 
his friends and the mariners congratulated 
him on being at libert;^ but he answered 
‘No, I am the Queen of England’s poor cap- 
tive.’ Cecil, his fellow-commissioner, treated 
him lespeotfully. ‘ I do grace him,’ wrote 
Cecil, ‘as much as I may, for I find him 
marvellous greedy to do anything to recover 
the conceit of his brutish offence ’ f«A.) By 
27 Sept, the commissioners had reduced the 
affairs of the corraokto something like order 
(Edwvedb, ii. 73), and eventually the net 
proceeds of the prize amounted to about 

150.0007., of which the queen took the 
greatest part. Balegh considered himself 
ill-used in receiving 30,0007., being only 
2,0007. more than he had ventured, while the 
Earl of Cumberland, who had ventured only 

19.0007., also received 86,0007. (jib, ii. 76-8). 
But her majesty, gratified, it may be, by her 
share of the booty, so far relented as to re- 
store Halegh his liberty. 

It is probable that !^legh and Elizabeth 
Throgmorton were married immediately 
afterwards. Being forbidden to come to 
court, they settled at Sherborne, where in 
January 1691-2 Halegh had obtained a 
ninety-nine years’ lease of the castle and park 
(ib. i. 463). He now busied hims elf with 
building and planting, ‘ repairiim the castle, 
erecting a magnificent mansion emse at hand, 
and laying out the grounds with the greatest 
refinement of taste ’ John, i. 208), 
But he did not wholly withdraw himself from 
public 1 ife. Early in 1593 he was elected for 
Michael in Cornwall, and took an active 


part in the proceedings of the house. On 
28 Feb. he spoke in support of open war 
with Spain. On 20 Maich he strenuously 
opposed the extensions of the piivUeges of 
aUeiis, and his speech was answered by Sir 
Hebert Cecil. On 4 April he spoke with 
much ability and tact in favour of the 
Brownists, or rather against religious per- 
secution (D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 478, 490, 
493, 608-9, 617 ; Edwabps, i. 271). 

New difficulties followed his sojourn in 
London during the session. Passionately 
devoted to literature and science, he asso- 
ciated in London with men of letters of all 
classes and tastes. He was, with Cotton 
and Selden, a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries that had been formed by Arch- 
bishop Parker and lasted till 1605 (Archceo- 
loffia, I. xxv), and to him is assigned the first 
suggestion of those meetings at the Mer- 
maid tavern in Bread Street which Shake- 
speare, Ben Jouson, and many lesser writers 
long gi-aced with their presence. He made 
valuable suggestions to Hichard HaHuyt, 
when he was designing his great collection 
of ' Voyages’ (cf. History of the World, bk. 
ii. cap. lii. sect, viii.) But it was not only 
literary and archieological topics that Ra- 
legh discussed with his literary or anti- 
quarian friends. Although he did not per- 
sonally adopt the scepticism in matters of 
religion which was avowed by many Elizabe- 
than authors, it attracted his speculative cast 
of mind, and he sought among the sceptics 
his closest companions. Thomas Harriot, 
who acknowledged himself to be a deist, he 
took into his house, on his return from Vir- 
ginia, in order to study mathematics with 
him. "With Christopher Marlowe, whose re- 
ligious views were ^ually heterodox, he was 
in equally confidential relations. Izaak W al- 
ton testifies that he wrote the well-known 
answer to Marlowe’s familiar lyric, ‘ Come, 
live with me and be my love,’ 

There is little doubt that Halegh, Har- 
riot, and Marlowe, and some other personal 
friends, including Ralegh’s bi-other Oarew, 
were oil in 1592 and 1693 membeis of a select 
coterie which frequently debated religions 
topics with perilous freedom. According 
to a catholic pamphleteer writing in 1602, 
and calling himseli Fhilopatris, the society 
was known as ‘ Sir Walter Hawley’s School 
of Atheisme.’ The master was stated to 
be a conjuror (doubtless a reference to 
Harriot), and ' much diligence was said to 
be used to get young gentlemen to this 
school, wherein both Moyses and our Sauior, 
the old and the new Testaments are iested 
at and the schoUers taught among other 
things to spell God backwards ’ (Am Ad- 
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vertisement written to a Seoretarie of my 
L. TreoMbrers of Ingland hy an Inglishe In- 
telligenaer,'\^Ki% p. 18). In May 1C93 tlio 
colei’ie's pi'oceedings woi'o brought to the 
notice of the privy council. A warrant was 
iasnedfor the arrest of Marlowe and another, 
but Marlowe died next month, before it took 
elFect. Ralegh had doubtless returned to 
Sherborne after the dissolution of parliament 
on 10 April. But later in tho year the lord 
keeper. Puckering, made aearcliing inquiries 
into Ralegh’s and his feieuds’ relations with 
tho freelhinking dramatist. A witness de- 
posed that Marlowe had read an atheistical 
lecture to Ralegh and others. On 21 March 
1693-4 a special commission, headed bj 
Thomas Howard, viscount Bindon, was di- 
rected to pursue the invest igaf ion at Oeme in 
Dorset, in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, 
and to oxamino Riilogli, his brother Oarow, 
‘ Mr.TJiynno of Wiltshire,’ and ‘one Jloryott 
of Sir Waltur lliiwloijjh’s liouso’ as to their 
alleged heresies. Unfortunately the rosnlt 
of the investigation is not accossible (JlarL 
MS, 7012, p.IOl) [soo Kvj), Thomas; Mae- 
Mwn, OmtiB'DoriiiiE]. In .lune 1694 Ralegh 
spent a whole night in eageiiy discussing 
religious topics with tho jasnit .John Oomo- 
lius [q;.v.], while tho latter lay under arrest 
at Wolvorton (FoiiUr, Jesuits, iii. 401-2). 

But Ralegh was soon soekiug with charac- 
teristic versatility somewhat mss hazardous 
moans of satisfying his speculative instinct, 
lie had been fascinated by the Sjpnnish legend 
of the fabulous wealth of thocity of Manoa in 
South America, 'wliich tho Spaniards call 
Eldorado,’ and ho desired to invostigato it. 
Early in 1694 his wife, who deprocut od tho 
project, wrote to Cooil out routing him 'rather 
to stay him than further him ’ (Edwaeuh, i. 
160). Probably owing to his wife’s inllueuco, 
Ralegh delayed going out himself, and in 
tho first iustauco sunt his tried servant , J acoh 
Whiddon, with instructions to explore the 
river Orinoco and its tributaries, which inter- 
sect the country now known asVunesuela, but 
long called by tho Spanish settlers Cluayana 
or Guiana. Whiddon returned towards tho 
end of tho year without any dolinitu informa- 
tion. Ralegh was undaunted. Tie hod already 
resolved to essay tho advouturo Jiimself, and 
on 9 Eob. 161M-6 ho sailed from Plymoutli 
with a fleet of five ships, fitted out prin- 
cipally at his own cost, OociL and tho lord 
admiral being also interested in the voyage, 
and with a commis.Minn from tho quoon to 
wage war against tho Spaniard. On 22 March 
he arrived ot tho island of Trinidad, off the 
■Venosuolon coast, whore he attaelmd and 
took tho town of San .Toeef. He seized Ber- 
roo, governor of Trinidad, who, stimulatod 


hy the appearance of Whiddon the veaTi: 
fore, had written homo suggesting the 
diate occupation of the country adiomin^iT 
Orinoco. In fact an Kpedition fir tlSp^ 
pose sailed from San Luoar nbnnt 
time that Ralegh sailed from Plymourt ^ 
it did not arrive at Trinidad till April 
Ralegh’s mtorcourso with his prisoner 
meantime been most friendly, and BetM 
showed Ralegh an oflioial copy of a denol 
tion made by one J imn Martinez, who, on tb 
point of death, declared that, having feUen 
into theliands of tho Indians oftheOrinoeo b 


tlie riclineBs aud wonders of which he de-* 
scribed at length. Ralegh, like the Spaniards, 
nooepted the story, in which there is notliiS 
improbable. * It is not yet proven thntthm 
WHS notin llio sixtoentli eontury somenA 
and civilised kingdom, like Peru or Merico 
in tho interior of Soulli America’ (KnjGstST 
Miscellanies, 1 869, i. 44). Tho reports of do''- 
hoadod mon, or of ' men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,’ may have nTigi„i.f.q 
in tho disguises of tho Indian medicine-men 
(fi. i. 46). Early in April, leaving Ws ships 
at Los Gallos, Ralogh started on his ndvea- 
turouB Boaroh for tho gold-mine of Manoa 
with a little llotilhi of live boats, about one 
hundred mon, and iirovisions for a month. 

Tlio equijnnont and the means at his dis- 
posal proved inadequate. Entering by the 
hlnnamo mouth from the Bay of Guanipa, 
and so iuto tho Orinoco itself, near whm 
San Rafael now is, tho laboiu of rowing 
against tho stream of tho river m U 
was oxcoBsivo ; and when, after struggling 
ujiwards for on estimated distance or four 
hundred miles, they turned into the Caroni, 
it was ofton found impossible to make mon 
than 'ono stone’s cast in an hour.' Biej 
pushed on for forty miles further, when theu: 
provisions wore nearly exhausted, and they 
wore still without any pirospecl of reaching 
Manoa. Ralegh reluctantly decided to give 
up the attom])t for tho present, hoping to try 
again at somo futuro time. Leaving a man 
and a boy behind with a tribe of niendly 
Indians, so that on his return he might 
find computent intorprotors, or possibly even 
guides to JMiinoa, he and his companions ra- 
pidly dosconded tlio rivor with the purrent, 
and rejoined thoir ships. They oarriedwith 
them sundry pioces of ‘whits spar’ or quarti, 
‘ on tho outsiab of whioh appeared some small 
grains of gold,’ and these, being aftsrwai^ 
assayed in London, were reported to contain 
pure gold in proportions varying from 12,000 

to 26,900 pounds to tho ton, the refetm 
being apparently to the ‘ assay pound' of 
12 grains (information from Pioressor Ko- 
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berts-Auiten). They are also said to have 
brought tohk the earliest specimens of ma- 
hogany known in England. From Trinidad 
Me^h followed the north coast of South 
America, levied contributions from the Spa- 
niards at Cumana and Eio de Hacha, and 
returned to England in August. But he 
had powerful enemies, some of whom de- 
clared that the whole story of the voyage was 
B fiction. It was to refute this slander that 
he wrote his ‘ Discoverie of Gninna,’ 1696, 
4to. At the same time he drew a map, 
which was not yet finished when the book 
was pnblished. This map, long supposed to 
be lost (SoHOMBimai, p. 20?!.), is identical 
with a map in the British Museum {Add. 
MS. 1794Ua), dated about 1660 in the 
Catalogue, but shown to be Ealegh’s by 
a careful comparison with the text of the 
‘ Discoverie ’ and with Kalegh’s known hand- 
irriting (Kohl, Bencrijitive Catalogue of 
Maps , , . relating to Ajnerica . . . men- 
tioned. in vol. iti. of Sakh^s Great Work ; 
information from Mr. 0. H. Coote). A fac- 
simile of the map is in vol. ii. of ‘Ham- 
buigische Festschrift zur Eriunerung an die 
Entdeckung AmerDca's ’ (1892). 

Balegh’s accuracy as a topographer and 
cartographer of Guiana or the central district 
of Venezuela has been established by sub- 
sequent explorers,noris there reason to doubt 
that the gold-mine which he sought really 
existed. The quartz which he brought home 
doubtless came from the neighbourhood of 
the river Yuruari (an affluent of the Oaroni), 
where gold was discovered in 1849 by Dr. 
Louis Flassard, and has, since 1857, been 
procured in large quantities. The prosperous 
El Callilo mine in this region was probably 
the object of Ralegh’s search (0. Le Neve 
Fostbb, ‘ Coratal Gold Fields of Venezuela,’ 
reprinted from Quarterly Jour, of Geolog. 
Soo. August 1869, and the same writer’s 
‘ Raleghs Gold Mine,’ in Brit. Assoc, JRep, 
1869, up. 162-3). 

On his return in 1695 Ralegh retired to 
Sherborne, end, as lord lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, prepared for the defence of the country 
against a threatened invasion from Spain. 
This prevented his personally undertaking a 
new voyage to Guiana ; but in January 1696- 
1600 he sent out his trusty friend, Lawrence 
Kemys [q. v.], who brought back the news 
that the Spaniards, under orders from Berreo, 
had re-established themselves in force at San 
Tomds, near the mouth of the Oaroni, where 
an earlier settlement had been abandoned 
(BAeltjtt, ui. 672; Gahdinee, iii, 444-6, 
where the position of San Tomas is discussed). 

Meantime Ralegh took a brilliant part in 
the expedition to Cadiz in June 1666. He 


commanded the van — ^himself in the lead- 
ing ship, the ‘Wnrspite — as the fleet forced 
its way mto the harbour, and, though severely 
wounded, he was carried on shore when the 
men landed for the storming of the town. 
By his commission as a general officer he 
had a voice in the coimcim of war, but his 
share inswayingthe decision to attack, which 
we know only Srom his own narrative (En- 
WAEBS, ii. 147-8), may easity be exaggerated, 
and is contradicted by Sic William Monson, 
the captain of Essex’s ship, the Dieu Repulse 
(‘NavalTraots’inOnusoHiEL,Foi/fl;peg,I704, 
iii. 186). On his return Ralegh was again 
busied with the despatch of a vessel to push 
discovery in the Orinoco. She sailed From 
the Thames in October, but did not leave 
Weymouth till 27 Dec., and by the end of 
June 1697 she was back at Plymouth with- 
out having been able to gain any further 
inteUigence (HAEnm, in. 692). As far 
as Ralegh was concerned, the project was 
dropped for the next twenty years, though 
others made fruitless attempts in the same 
direction [see Leich, Ohaeles, d. 1605]. 

Raleghhadbeen commended for his share in 
the taking of Cadiz ; his friends believed that 
the queeiPs wrath was weariM itself out, and 
Essex was not hoslUe. In hmy 1697 Ralegh 
was in daily attendance at the court, and on 
1 June he ' was brought by Cecil to the queen, 
who used him very graciously and gave him 
full authority to execute hisplace as captain of 
the guard. In the evening he rid abroad 
with the queen, and had private conference 
with her ’ (Ei)wahd,s, i. 226). For the next 
few weeks he seems to have been on familiar, 
almost friendly, terms with Essex. Mean- 
time the inteUigence from Spain showed that 
Philip was preparing to take revenge for the 
loss he had sustained at Cadiz. Ralegh 
drew up a paper entitled ‘ Opinion on the 
Spanish Alarum,’ in support of the conten- 
tion that the cheapest and surest way to de- 
fend England was to strike beforehand at 
Spain. The idea had been forcibly urged by 
Drake ten years before, but the time was 
now more favourable and the advice accorded 
with the queen’s inclinations. It had been 
intended to send out a squadron of ten ships 
under Lord Thomas Howard, with Ralegh 
as vice-admiral. The fleet was now increased, 
it was joined by a squadron of Dutch ships, 
and Essex, as admiral and general, took 
command of the whole. On 10 July it put 
to sea, but was dispersed in a gale and driven 
back with some loss. It could not sail again 
tUl 17 Aug., and then with a diminished 
force, a ^eat part of the troops being left 
behind. Off Cape Finisterre the fleet was 
for the second time scattered by bad weather, 
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and only by slow degrees was it collected at 
Flores, in tbo Azores, where it was deter- 
mined to lie in wait for the Spanish treasure 
ships from the West Indies. But Essex had 
intelligence that it was doubtful if they 
would come at all, and^that, if they did, they 
would take a more southerly route. lie 
therefore resolved to wait for them atFayal, 
and sailed thither, giving Balegh orders to 
follow as soon as uis ships had watered. 
Balegh, following in haste, arrived at the 
rendezvous before Essex, and seeing that the 
inhabitants were putting the town in a state 
of defence, he landed and took it without 
waiting for Essex, who, on coming in, was 
exceedingly ai^y to find that he had been 
anticipated. He accused Balegh of having 
disobeyed the instructions, by landing ‘with- 
out the general’s presence or order.’ Balegh 
appealed to the actual words, that ‘no 
captain of any ship or company . . . shall 
land anywhere without directions from the 

g eneral or some other principal commander,’ 
e being, he maintained, ‘ a principal com- 
mander, named by tho queen as commander 
of the whole ileet in succession to Essex and 
Howard.' Common sense justified Balcgh's 
action, and Essex was obliged to waive the 
point, though several of his friends are said 
to have incited him to bring Balegh to a 
court-martial (ib, i. 243), The quarrel was 
healed for tho time by the intervention of 
Howard, and tho fieet kept at sea till the 
middle of October, making some valuable 
prizes and destroying many othors. On its 
return the troops were distributed in tho 
western gamsons,and Balegh, in couj unction 
with Lord Thomas Howard and Lord 
Moimtioy, was occupied in preparations for 
the defence of the coast against any possiblo 
atlom;pts on tho part of Spain, 

Bimngthe years imm^iately following, 
his time was, for the most part, dividod 
between the court and the west country, 
with an occasional visit to Ireland. In lfi97 
he was chosen member of parliament for 
Dorset, and in 1001 for Cornwall. In tlie 
last parliament he defended monopolies, 
which were attacked with much heot in a 
debate of 19 Nov, 1001. He is reported to 
have blushed when a follow-member spoke 
of tho iniquity of a monopoly of playing- 
cards, and he elaborately explained his rela- 
tions with the monopoly of tin, which he 
owned as lord warden of the stannaries, but 
he said nothing of his equally valuable 
monopoly of sweet wines (D’Ewes, Joumah 
of Parliamentu, p. 646), In July 1600, after 
the news of tho battle of Nieuport, he, 
jointly with Lord Cobham, with whom he 
was now first intimately associated, was 


[ sent to Ostend with a gracious messamfeom 
the queen to Lord Grey [see Bhooke, HBmr 
eighth Lobd Cobham; Gnnr, Thojias. fit’ 
teenth Losn Grux ob Wiltoh]. Inthefol 
lowing September he was appointed govemoi 
of Jersey, and at oneo repairod to the island 
^whero he instituted a public registry of title’ 
'’deeds, which is still an imporlant feature of 
the insular land system, and ha practicallv 
created the trade m fish between Jeraeyand 
Newfoundland (PnooT-OainB, Hea de la 
Manohe, p. 326 ; FaIiM, ed, Durell 
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pp. 62, 76), But the old junrrel with Essex 
was still smouldering. In season and out 
of season, Essex and his partisans, especially 
Sir Christopher Blount [q.v.], were loud m 
their denunciations of Balegh. Essex writ- 
ing to the queen on 23 June 1699, accusedhim 
of ‘ wishing the ill-success of your majesty's 
most important notion, the decay of yom 
greatest strength, and the destruction of 
yowfaithfullest servants’ (EDWAKD8,i.2fi4) 
and at tho last he asserted that it was to 
counteract Balegh’s plots that he had come 
over from Ireland, and ‘ pretended that he 
took arms principally to save himself from 
Cobham and Balegh, who, he gave out, 
should have murdered him in ms house’ 
(Cecil to Sir George Cnrow, tfi. i. 266). It 
was untruthfully alleged that !^legh had 
placed an ambuscade to shoot Essex as he 
passed on liis way from Ireland to the lords 
of the council in London. Blount, pretending 
to seek a means of retaliating, shot four times 
at Balegh ; he had already vainN suggested to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges that Balegh^ removal 
would do Essox good service (OtByB,p,S33). 

Balegh was not disposed to submit meekly 
to this active hostility. At an tmoertain 
date — probably in 1001 — he wrote of Essex 
to Cecil ; ' If you take it for a good counsel 
to roleiittowords this tyrant, you will repent 
it when it shall be too late. His malice is 
fixed, and will not ovaporalo by any your 
mild courses. . . . For after revenges, fear 
them not ; for your own father was esteemed 
to be tho contriver of Norfolk’s ruin, yet his 
son followeth your father’s son and loveth 
him’ (of. St. Johit, ii. 38; and Dhtbebui, 
Zives of the Deveremc, ii. 177). "When Essex 
woe brought out for execution, Balegh was 
presont, but withdrew on hearing it murmured 
that he was there to feast his eyes on his 
enemy’s sufierings. Blount afterwords ad- 
mitted that neither he nor Essex had really 
believed that Balegh had plotted against the 
earl’s life ; ‘ it was,’ he said, ‘ a word oast out 
to colour other matters ; ’ and on the scaffold 
he entreated pardon of Balegh, who was 
again present, possibly in his oflioial capacity 
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(IS captain of the guard. His attitude to- 
wards Essex and his party seems to have led 
Sir Aniyas Preston to send him, in 1002, a 
chaUenge, which he accepted. He aiTanged 
hi- papers and affairs as a precautionary 
measure, entailing the Sherborne estate on 
his son Walter; out for some unexplained 
reison the duel did not take place. About 
the same date he began negotiations for the 
sale'of much of his Irish property to llichord 
Boyle, first earl of Cork ; the transaction was 
not completed until 1601, after lialegh’s at- 
tainder, when Boyle secured aU the Irish 
estates (cf. Lismore ’Papers, ed. Gtrosart, let 
ger. iv. 263 ; 2nd ser. li. 38-49, 167-9, iii. 
69-83, V. passim). 

lleantime political intrigues centred round 
the king of Scots. For at least two years 
bstore me death of the queen, James was 
STotematically informed that Halegh was 
opposed to his claims, and was ready to 
proceed to any extremities to prevent his 
accession to the throne. The letters were 
written by Lord Henry Howard (^erwards 
Earl of Northampton) [q. v.], probably with 
the knowledge, if not the approval, of Cecil. 
The result, at anyrate,was that James crossed 
the border with a strongpireMBaosaion against 
Balegh ; and when Ealegh, who had been in the 
west, hastened to meet him, he was received 
with marked discourtesy. A fortnight later 
he was deprived of his post of captain of the 
guard; he was persuaded or compelled tore- 
sign the wardenship of the stannaries and 
the governorship of Jersey; his lucrative 
patent of wine Bcenses was suspended as a 
monopoly ; and he was ordered, ‘ with un- 
seemly haste,’ to leave Durham House in the 
Strand. Such measures were a sure presage 
of his downfall ; but he stiU remamed at 
court in occasional attendance on the king, 
hoping, it may be, to overoomo the prejudice 
and win the royal favour. On or about 
14 July he was summoned before the lords 
of the council, who examined him us to any 
knowledge he might have of the plot ‘ to 
surprise the king’s person ’ [see Watson, 
WiLLmi], or of any plot contrived between 
Lord Cobham and Count Aremberg, the Spa- 
nish agent in London, Of Watson’s plot he 
most probably was entirely ignorant. With 
Cobham he was stiU on friendly terms, and 
Cobham had taken from his house a book by 
one Snagge, contesting James’s title. Ealegh 
had once borrowed the work h'om Lord 
Burehley’s library. Moreover ho knew that 
Cobham bad been in correspondence with 
Aremberg. This he denied before the coun- 
cil, but ho afterwards admitted it, and his 
prevarication, mined to his known inter- 
course with Cobham and his reasonable 


causes for discontent, appeared so suspicious 
that on 17 July ho was sent a prisoner to 
the Tower. ‘ Unable to endure his misfor- 
tunes,’ he attempted to commit suicide 
(Edwabds, i, 376). 

During the following months he was 
repeatedly examined by the lords of the 
council, and on 17 Nov. was brought to 
trial at Winchester before a special com- 
mission, which included among its members 
Lord Thomas Howard, now earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Charles Blount, now earl of Devonshire 
[q. V.], Lord Henry Howard, the newly 
created Lord Cecil, Sir John Popham [q. v.J, 
lord chief justice, and several others. Of 
these, only Suffolk could he considered 
ftien^y. Nothing was proved in a manner 
which would satisfy a modern judge or a 
modern jury; but the imputation of guilt 
attached at the time to every prisoner com- 
mitted by the lords of the coimcil for trial 
on a charge of treason, unless any convincing 
proof of his innocence were lorthcoming. 
This Ealegh could not produce. He knew 
something of Cobhom’a mcriminating corre- 
spondence, and to Imow of or suspeot the 
existence or even the conception of a traito- 
rous plot without revealing it was to 'aepar- 
Uceps criimnis. The jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty— guilty of com- 
passing the death of the king, ' the old fox 
and his cubs ; ’ of endeavouring to set Ara- 
bella Stuart on the throne; of receiving bribes 
from the court of Spain ; of seeking to de- 
liver the country into the hands of its enemy. 
Sentence was pronounced by Popham, but 
the commissioners undertook to petition the 
king to qualify the rigour of the punishment. 
The trial is a landmark in English constitu- 
tional history. The harsh principles then in 
repute among lawyers were enunciated by 
the judges vrith unprecedented distinctness, 
and OB a consequence a reaction steadily set 
in from that moment in favour of the rights 
of individuals against the slate (Gaudindr, 
i. 138). 

Two days before Ealegh’s trial, Watson, 
George Brooke, and four others were tried 
and condemned ; a week later, Oohham and 
Grey. Ealegh was ordered to be executed on 
11 Dec., and, in full expectation of death, 
he wrote a touching letter of farewell to his 
wife. This was published in 1644 with a 
few other small pieces in a volume entitled 
‘To-day a Man, To-morrow None,’ in the 
‘ Arraignment ’ of 1648, and in the ‘ Re- 
maines" of 1661 (of. Edwakds, ii. 284). But 
on 10 Dec. Eole^, with Cobham and Grey, 
was reprieved ; on the 16th the three were 
sent up to London and committed to the 
Tower. All Ealegh’s oiHces were vacated 
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by his attainder, and hie estates forfeited, 
but his personal property was now restored 
to him. In 1002, 'when he had assimed the 
manor of Sherborne to trustees for tne bene- 
fit of his son Walter, he reserved the in- 
come from it to himself for life. This life 
interest now fell to the hing, but on 30 July 
1004 a sixty years’ term of Sherborne and 
ten other Dorset and Somerset manors was 
granted by the orown to trustees to be held 
by them for Lady Ealegh and her son. Soon 
afterwards a legal flaw was discovered in the 
deed of 1602 con'veying Sherborne to the 
trustees of the son 'Walter. After mtich legal 
argument the judges in 1608 declared the 
whole property to oe forfeited 'under the at- 
tainder, and the arrangement of 1604 to bo 
void. Lady Balegh, in a personal interview, 
entreated James to waive his claim, but with- 
drew her opposition on receiving a promise of 
400f. a year for her life and that of her son, to- 
gether with a oapitol sum of 8,0001. The Sher- 
borne property, which was of the estimated 
rental of 7601, was thereupon bestowed on the 
Mng’s favourite, Eobort Oorr, earl of Somer- 
set. Shortly before Prince Ilenry’s death in 
1612 he begged it of J ames, who compensated 
Oorr with 20,0001. The prince intended to 
restore the estate to Ealegh, but died before 
he could eflect his design, and Oarr retook 
possession, but on his attainder in 1616, Sher- 
borne was sold to J ohn Eigby, earl of Bristol, 
for 10,0001. (SiBBUiNO, up. 244, 261-4 ; 
Oakbw Eaujoh, Sri^ Ealation, 1069). 

Ealegh was treated leniently in prison. 
He had apartments in the upper story of 
the Bloody Tower, whore his wife and son, 
with their personal attendants, also lived, at 
the rate, ror household expenses, of about 
2001. a year. But his health anfiered from 
cold (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 107), 
and frequent oiTorts wore made by his enemies 
to concoct fresh charges of disloyalty against 
him. In 1610 they succeeded in depriving 
him for three months of the society of his 
wife, who was ordered to leave the Tower. 
In Prince Henry, however, he found a useful 
friend, The ^rmco was mainly attracted by 
Eolegh’s studies in science and literature, to 
which his enforced loisuro was devoted. For 
the prince, Ealegh designed a model of a ship. 
Encouraged by him, he began his ‘ History 
of the "World,’ and for his guidance de- 
signed many political treatises. In a labo- 
ratory, or ‘ still-house,’ allowed him in the 
Tower garden for chemical and phUosophioal 
experiments, he condensed fresh from salt 
water (an art only practised generally daring 
the nineteenth century) (cf. Cal, State Papers, 
Dorn, 1006-7), and compounded drugs^ chief 
among which was his ‘Great Oordial or 


Elixir.’ Ealfcgh’s own presoiiption is am 

extant, but Nicholas le Eebro compound 
It in the presence of Charles II on 20 
1062 (Evul™ Dicry, ii. 162), and p® 
an account of the demonstration in 1604 At 
the same time whatever books Eolevh cIims 
to buy or borrow were freely at his 3ispo J 
and he interested himself in the aoientiJe'S 
searches of his fellow-prisoner, Henry Petw 
ninth earl of Northumberland [q. v.l into 
whose sorvioe he introduced Harriot.iwnU 
friend and fellow-worker. 


As early os 1610, possibly earlier, Ealeeh 
soiight permission for another venture to^a 
Orinoco. He was wiUing to command an 
expedition himself, or to serve ns guide to 
any persons appointed. ‘ If I bring them 
not,’ he wrote, ‘ to a mountain covered -vrith 
gold and silver ore, let the commander havo 
commission to out off my head there' 
(EnwAiiDS, ii. 393). His proposal received 
some encouragement, and in 1611 or 1613 
certain lords of the council offered to send 
Kemys with two ships, on condition that 
the charge should be homo by Ealegh if 
Hemys failed to bring book at least half a 
ton of gold ore similar to tho specimens, 
Ralegh objected that it was ‘ a matter rf 
exceeding dilHoulty for any man to find the 
somo acre of ground again in a country 
desolate and overgrown which he hath seen 
but once, and that sixteen years since.' 
* Yet,’ he -wrote, ‘that your lordships may 
be satisfied of the truth, I am contented to 
adventure all I have, but my reputation, 
imon Kemys’ memo^ ; ’ the condition on 
the other side being ‘^hat half a ton of the 
former ore being brought home, then I shol] 
have my liberty, and in the meanwhile my 
froo pardon under the great seal, to be left 
in hiB majesty’s hands till the end of the 
journey’ (ib. li. 338-9). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Cecil, now earl of 
Salisbury, did not encourage tho scheme, but 
tlie kingyieldcd to the representations of Sir 
Ralph Winwood [q, v.], Ralegh’s steadfast 
friend, and of Sir George 'Villiers (afterwords 
duke of Buokingham) [q. v.j The warrant 
for his release was datedl9 March 1016-16 j 
but it oppoarsthat ho was actually discharged 
from the Tower two or three daya earlier, 
though ho continued throughout the yeu 
under tho guard of a keeper (ad. i. 663; it 
841 ; GASBiitiin, ii. 381). 

During the following months he wosbusy 
in preparations for the voyage. He had no 
Bupport from tho orown, and he and his wife 
adventured oil they bad, inoluding_ the 
8,0001,, or as much of it as had been paid in 
compensation for the resumption of Sher- 
borne, and some land of hers at Mitcham 
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(of. Notes and Q^teties, 1st ser, xi, 203, 2nd 
Mr! be- S31). The gentlemen volunteers -wlio 
rmtiiered round J^egh subscribed the rest. 
Among these were Ofiarles Parker, a brother 
of Wuiiam Parker, fourth baron Monteagle 
Fa- T.] ; Captain North, brother of DudlOT, 
third lord North [q. v.] ; Sir Warham St. 
Leger, son of Raley’s old comrade in Ire- 
laim ; and Qeorge Ralegh, a son of Ralegh’s 
brother George. With them were Kem^a, 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Penington 
[□. V.], and others of good repute as seamen 
or as soldiers ; but as a rule the merchants 
of London, or Bristol, or Plymouth, like the 
seafaringfolk of the west country, held aloof 
ftom the enterprise. His ships were thus 
filled up with. ‘ the world’s scum? Even of the 
volunteers, many of them were ‘ drunltords, 
blasphemers, and others such as their fathers, 
brothers, and friends thought it an exceeding 
good gain to be discharged of with the hazard 
^ some thirty, forty, or fifty pounds, know- 
ing they could not have lived a whole year 
BO cheap at home ’ Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiano,’ Worla, vih. 48(y. 

As soon as the proposed voy^e to the 
Oiinoco was publicly spoken o^ ^rmiento, 
the Spanish ambassador, vehemently pro- 
tested against it. All Guiana G;he modern 
Venezuela), he asserted, belonged to the king 
of Spain, and Ralegh’s incursion would be 
an invasion of Spanish territory, but he 
thought it more probable that Ralegh meant 
to lie in wait mr and attack the Mexican 
plate fleet, in practical disregard of the peace 
Wween the two countries. Ralegh protested 
that he had no intention of turning pirate; 
that the mine really existed, and added, ac- 
cording to Sarmiento, that it was neither in 
nor near the king of Spain’s territories — a 
statement palpably folee (Gabdutcb, iii. S9). 
Ralegh knew that the Spaniards had token 
possession of the district (Edwabub, ii. S38). 
Ralegh had stringmt orders not to engage in 
any hostUities against the Spaniards, ana was 
assured that diaohedience would cost him his 
life (Gabdutsb, iii. 44 n.) This warning he 
treated as mainly intended to satisfy Sor- 
miento, and as an intimation of the possible 
result of failure. To Bacon he moke openly 
of seizing the Mexican plate fleet, and to 
Bacon’s objection that that would ha piracy, 
he answered ‘Did you ever hear of men 
heiug pirates for millions P ’ (id. p. 48), 

'\Vhile the preparations were in progress 
another design occurred to him. Towards 
the end of 1616 wax again broke out between 
Spain and Savcw, and Savoy turned to Eranca 
end England tot support. Genoa, nominally 
neutral, was rendermg valuable aid to Spain. 
James was not unwilQng to assist Savoy, but 

VOl. XVI. 


was destitute of the means, and Ralegb, un- 
derstanding tbe situation from Winwood, 
suggested to tbe Savoyard ambassador in 
London that be should urge the king to 
divert the Guiana squadron to on assault on 
Genoa. James, after considering the pro- 
posal, declined to sanction a change in the 
destination of Ralegh’s expedition (ib. pp. 
tt)-2). Ralegh, however, was anxious to 
obtain some inrther security for bis life in 
case of failure. With that view be entered 
into negotiations with the Erench ambassa- 
dor in London, and with the admiral of 
Eisnce, hoping for the assistance of some 
Erench ships, and a safe retreat to France m 
the event of defeat. The confused evidence 
points to the conclusion that Ralegh had 
determined to attempt the capture of the 
Mexican plate fleet, to establish himself in 
force at the mine, and to seize the islands of 
Trinidad and Margarita as the keys of the 
position. He believed that snccess, in spite 
of his orders, would win the king’s pardon, 
hut, if not, that the treasure he would carry 
with him would insure him a favourable re- 
ception in France. He sailed from Plymouth 
with a squadron of fourteen ships on 12 June 
1817. 


The voyage was unfortunatefrom the first. 
Foul winds and storms drove him hack, and 
afterwards scattered his fleet ; one ship was 
sunk. Moat of them, more or less disabled, 

S ' 'ito the harbour of Cork. In July 
h paid a visit to Sir l^cliard Boyle, 
ent him 1004, and next month he en- 
tered into a partnership with Boyle for the 
working of the copper mine at Balligorrsn 
(Lismore Papers, ed. Grosart, 1st ser, 1 . 168, 
163, 2nd ser. ii, 86-6), He was not ready 
to sail again tfll 10 Aug. At the Canaries 
the Spaniards were sullenly ohstruotive ; it 
was only after being reftised at two of the 
islands that they were allowed to water at 
Gomera. From the Cape V erde Islands they 
were driven by a hurricane. Calms and foul 
winds followed ; they lay for forty days in 
the Doldrums, short of water, a prey to 
scurvy and fever. Great numbers of the 
men, with several of the captains and superior 
officers, died. Ralegh himself was stneken 
with fever. The crews were mutinous. It 
was afterwards stated that Ralegh encouraged 
them with assurances of capturmg the Mexi- 
can fleet if the mine failed (Gabdinub, iii. 
118), On arriving offthe mouth of the (^apok 
ha hoped to be joined by Leonard, an Indian 
whom lie had brought to England on his 
former voyage, and who had lived with him 
for three or ftnr years. But Leonard was not 
there, and Ralegh moved his squadron, re- 
duced by wreck or separation to ten ships, to 
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the mouth of the Cayenne. TherehewMwel- thoroughly disheartened. He proposed fa 
corned hy friendly natives whose affection he them to looh out for the Mexican fleet • they 
had won twenty years before. ‘ To tell you/ refused, the captains equally with the' met 
he wrote to his wife on 14 Nov., ‘that I * What shall we be the better?’ they said- 
might be king of the Indians were but vanity. ‘for when we come home the king shali 
. , . They feed me with fresh meat and all have what we have gotten, and we Mall to 
that the country yields’ (EnwAiiDS, iL 847). hanged’ (ib. p. 127). Several of the shim 
When the mon were somewhat refreshed, united company. Some of them went to 
and recovered from sickness, he moved to the Newfoundland, and thence, with a cargo of 
isle de Salut, and there prepared for the fish on their own account, to the Meitw- 
fai't her adventure. Eive of the ships were ranean. After touching at St. Eitta, whence 
small enough to cross the bar and go up the he sent lettei-s to England, Ealegh also went 
river, and in these ha put four hundred men. to Newfoundland. He had now only fonr 
He himself was too feeble from tho efieots ships with him, and though with these he 
of the fever to accompany them, and it was would fain have kept the sea in hopes of 
thegeneralwishthatheshouldremainbehind. capturing some rich prize, his men refused 
It was expected that a hostile Spanish fleet to follow him. He realised the danger that 
would arrive, with which Balogh could Lest awaited him in England, and, as a pennfless 
deal. ‘ You shall find me,’ he told the ex- outcast, ho would he scarcely more welcome 
meditioiiary force, 'at Punto Gallo, dead or inPranco. With much hesiiation he weat 
alive ; and if yon find not my ships there, to meet his fate in England, and amived at 
yet you shall find their ashes. For I will Are Plymouth about tho middle of June 1618. 
with the galleons if it come to extremity, but Already the news of the attack at Sm 
run away I will never’ (GABUijnm, iii. 121). Tomds and of the failure of the eipedition 
The chief command of the oimeditiou up had reached the Hng, and the Spaniah 
the river ho entrusted to ETomys ; hie minister, now OondedeGondomar, demanded 
nephew, George Halegh, was to command satisfaction in accordance with James’s pio- 
the soldiers, among whom was his son mise that ‘ if Holegh returned loaded with 
Walter. Hologh gave orders thot they gold acquired ^ on attack on the subjects 
should land at a pomt agreed ouj and march of the king of Spoin, he would surrender it 
to the mine, said to be three miles distant, all, and would give up the authors of the 
If they wore attacked by the Spaniards in crime to be banged in the public square of 
moderate force tboy were to repel them; Madrid.’ James assured him that be would 
but ‘ifwithoufc moiufe.st peril of my 8on,’he be os good as his word (ib. iii. 182). The 
said to Kemys, ‘yourself, and other captains, council resented Gondomar’s lang^e to 
you cannot pass toward the mini^ thou be the king; but James, supported by Buc^g- 
well advised now you land. For I know, a bam, convinced it that Balogh ought to he 
few gentlemen excopted, what a scum of punished. On 22 June James assured Gon- 
men you have, and I would not for all the domor that j'uetice should be doup, and Son- 
world receive a blow from the Spaniard to domar replied with a sneer ‘ that Balegh and 
the dishonour of our nation ’ (to. v. 120). his followers were in England, and had not 
The expedition started on 10 Dec., but the been hanged,’ James, olthoughstungtofniy, 
settlement of San Tomds hod been moved agreedtopropoeetothecoimmtoseimBal^h 
several miles lower down the river, and it and some dozen of his followers to Spam, 
was impossible to pass it without being Three davs later he promised Gondomor that 
soen,_or to march to the mine without the Balogh should he surrendered, unlsss Philip 
danger of falling into an ambuscade. Kemys oxpTessly asked that he should be hanged in 
decided U> attack the town, which was England (cf.' Documents relating to B^h’s 
stormed and burnt, though with the loss of last viwages’ by S. B, Gardiner in Csw. 
young Walter, Balogb’s son. The Spaniards Sop, Miscellany, 1864, vol. v.) 
took to the woods, and, in face of their oppo- Shortly after his arrival at Plymouth Ka- 

sition, Kemys judged it impossiblo to roach logh set out for London; but at Ashbnibm 
the mine. He according^ returned, and he was arrested by bis cousin. Sir Lem 
r^‘oined Ealegh at Funto Gallo, only to kiU Stuoley or Stukeley [q. v.l who took him 
himsolf in despair at the bitter reproach to back to Plymouth, where he was left much 
which Balegh gave vent. He had brought to himself. The opportunity sug^ted the 
fresh evidence of the existonco and wealth advisability of esoa;^ing to Franoe,Dut while 
of the mine, and Balegh wished to lead his he was still heeitaung orders came for him 
men bock for another attempt. But they to bo tolcen to London. There also he was 
shrank from tho venture ; ho could neither left at large, but, attempting to escape to s 
persuade nor compel them ; they were French ship at Gravesend, he was arrested, 
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brought back, and lodged in the Tower. 
He had meantime drawn up his ‘ Apolo^’ 
( ffor/Ui, Tiii. 479), which is rather a justifi- 
cation of his conduct than a defence against 
che charge. ‘ To James it must have appeared 
tantamount to a confession of guilt; to all 
who knew what the facts were it stamped 
him as a liar convicted hy his own admission’ 
(Gabdii.l’B, iii. 141). 

Commissioners were now appointed to 
mquire into what had been done. With 
Lord-chancellor Bacon at their head, they 
were all men of good repute, and there is 
no reason to do^t that they netfocmed 
their duty conscientiously; Jlalegh was 
examined, hut his statements contradicted 
each other, tiU, ‘ exasperated by the audacity 
of his lying, they came to the conclusion 
that there was not a eingle word of truth in 
Ms assertions; that his belief in the very 
existence of the mine was a mere fiction in- 
vented for the purpose of imposing upon his 
too credulous soveroign’ (id. p. 149) j and 
that his lies must he token as on admission 
of his guilt. James accordingly gave orders 
for Mm to he brought to trial, but was told 
that, 08 Eolegh was already under sentence 
of death, he could not now be legidly tried. 
If he was to he executed it must be on the 
former sentence. On S9 Oot. Balegh was 
brought for the last time before the oom- 
miasioners, when, in the name of bis col- 
leagues, Bacon, after pronouncing him guilty 
of abusing the confidence of hie sovereign, 
told him wat he was to die. On 38 Oct. be 
was brought before the justices of the Mug’s 
bench, when he argued that the Winchester 
sentence was diechar^d hy his commission 
for the late voyage. He was told that, ‘ un- 
less he could produce an express pardon from 
the king, no argument that he could use 
would he admissible.’ In that case, he an- 
swered, he had nothing to do but throw 
himself on the Mngf s mercy ; whereupon the 
chief justice, Sir Henry Montagu (afterwards 
Earl of Manchester) [q. v.], awarded execu- 
tion according to law (id. p. 148). On the 
followmg morning, 39 Oct., he was brought 
to the scoifold erected in Old Palace Yard. 
He met his death calmly and cheerfully, and 
of Ms last words many nave become almost 
proverbial. As he laid his head on the 
block some one oljected that it ought to he 
towards the east. ‘What matter,’ he an- 
swered. ' how the head lie, so the heart he 
right?’ than which, says Mr. Hordiner, no 
better epitaph could be found fox him. An 
official ‘Declaration’ of his demeanour and 
carriage was issued a few days later and was 
frequently reprinted. His remains were de- 
livered to his wife, and they were buried in 


the chancel of St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, in spite of Lady Ealegh'a wish that 
he should he buried at Bedding^on; the head 
she caused to be embalmed, and she kept it 
ly her in a red leather bag as long as she 
lived. It seems to have passed into the pos- 
session of her son Oarew, but what ultimately 
became of it is uncertain. A memorial win- 
dow tv as placed m 1 882 hy American citizens 
in St. Margaret’s Church, with an inscription 
by James Bussell Lowell. 

The high position Balegh had occupied, the 
greatness of his downfall, the general feehng 
that the sentence pronounced in 1603 was 
unjust, and that the carrying of it into exe- 
cution in 1618 was hose, all contributed to 
exalt the popular appreciation of his cha- 
racter. His enemies had denounced him as 
proud, covetous, and unscrupulous, and much 
evidence is extant in support of the un- 
favourable judgment. But the oircnmstances 
of his death concentrated men’s attention 
on hie hold exploits against his country’s 
enemies, and to him was long attributed 
an importance in affairs of state or in con- 
duct of war which the recital of his acts 
fails to justi^. He was regarded as the 
typical coampion of English interests against 
Spanish aggression, a view which found its 
most concentrated expression in ths popu- 
lar tract ‘ Sir Walter Kawleigh’s Grhoat, or 
England’s Forewamer,’ by Thomas Scott 
ratreoht, 1626, and frequently reissued), 
Physical courage, patiiotiam, resouxcefuluess 
may be ungrudgingly ascribed to him. But 
he had small regard for truth, and recMesa 
daring was the main characteristic of his 
stirring adventures as politician, soldier, 
sailor, and traveller. Balegh acquired, how- 
ever, a less ambiguous reputation in the 
pacific sphere of liteiature, and his mental 
calibre cannot be foh'ly judged, nor his versa- 
tility fully realised, until ms achievements 
in poetry, in Mstory, and political philosophy 
have been talien into account. However im- 
petuous and rash was he in action, he sur- 
veyed life in his writings with wisdom and 
insight, and recorded his observations with 
dignity and judicial cohnness. 

It is difficult to reconcile the religioua tone 
of his writings with the reputation for infi- 
delity whioh attached to Balegh until his 
death, and was admitted to he justifiable hy 
Hume. The charges brought against Balegh 
and Marlowe in 1698 were repeated, in gene- 
ral terms within four months after Ms exe- 
cution by Archbishop Ahhot^ who attributed 
the catastrophe to his ‘questioning ’of 'Hod’s 
being and omnipotence ’ (Abbot to Sir 
Thomas Eos, 19 Feb, 1618-19). Such a 
charge seems confuted on almost every page 
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of his ‘riistovy of the World,’ in -which 
he follo-ws in the early chapters the Old 
Testament narrative with most confiding 
literalness, and earnestly insists through- 
out on Ood’s beneficenco. A similar senti- 
ment finds repeated expression in his poli- 
tical essays. Nor in incidental referouces 
to the Now Testament does ha give any sign 
of incredulity (cf. Jlistorie, blc. ii. chap. iv. 
sect, xi.), and nothing actually inconsistent 
with these views con be detected in two 
works in which he dealt with metaphysical 
speculation. The one ‘ The Sceptic/ first 
published in 1661, is a scholastic and incon- 
clusive dissertation — ^Dr. Parr called it a 
‘ lusus ingenii ’ — in which it is argued that 
the endless varieties of physical formation, 
temperament, and capacity^ discernible in 
living organisms, present insuperable ob- 
stacles to the uiiivursal acceptance among 
men of any one conception of truth. Doubt 
is therefore inevitable to man’s reason ; but 
no mention is made of religious belief, which, 
it seems clear from Balegh’s references to it 
elsewhere, he did not regard as dependent on 
man’s reason. Ills ‘Treatise of tho Soul’ 
(first published in the oolleoted ‘Works,’ 
1829) IS a aupersubtle and barren inquiiw 
into the nature and function of the soul, 
mainly based on scriptural texts. The con- 
temporary tone of religious orthodoxy gene- 
rated reputations for infidelity on very slender 
provocation, and in Dalegirs case the evil 
r^ort doubtless sprang from his known love 
01 orally discussing religion with men of all 
opinions, and of thus eucouriming freedom of 
speech. But his friend Sir John Harington 
affirmed that ho personally kept within con- 
ventional bounds in such conferences. ‘ In 
religion,’ Ilaringtou wrote in 1003, ‘ he hath 
shown in private talk groat depth and good 
reading, as 1 once cxpcrionced at his own 
house before many learned men ’ {Nuffot An- 
ii. 132). 

Throughout his career Balegh solaced his 
leisure by writing verse, much of which is lost. 
All that is positively known to survive con- 
sists of thirty shori pieces, many of which wore 
originally published anonymously, or under 
his initials in poetical anthologies, like the 
‘Phoenix Nest, 1698; ‘England’s Helicon/ 
1600 ; or Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rliapsody/ 1 008 
^f. W^lan(£s Helicon and Davison’s Poelkal 
Mliapsodif, both edited by Mr. A. II. BuUon). 
But the signature of' SirW.R.’ or of ‘Imioto,’ 
which he adopted occasionally, is not ^waya 
conclusive testimony that the pieces to which 
those signatures are attached were from Ra- 
legh’s pen. Dr. Hannah has noted twenty- 
five poems which have been wrongly assigned 
to him on such grounds. Nor can reliance be 
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placed on the pretension advanc^Tbbto 
of very many of his poems that thevwe« 
penned ‘ on the night before his execution ’ 
A fragment only remains of Ralegh’s ehirf 
effort in vorse, a poem called ‘Cynthia, the 
Lady of the Sea,’ which was probably wntten 
during his enforced withdrawals from eoi,i+ 
1689 and 1692-3. Gabriel Harvey desS 

so much as was written before 1690aa‘afi]ie 
and sweet invention.’ Puttenham doubtlsM 
referred to it in his ‘Arte of Poasie’ (16891 
when he described Ralegh’s ‘ vein’ as^'most 
lofty, insolent, and passionate.’ 

Spensei-, who generously encouraged Ralegh's 
essays in poetry, wrote to him m 16M of 
‘ your own excellent conceit of Cynthia ’ and 
thrice elsewhere referred to the work appi*. 
ciatively, viz. in a sonnet to Ralegh pint^ 
to the first three books of the ‘ Faerie Queens’ 
(1690), in the intiuduction of the third book 
and in ‘Oolin Clout’s come home again’ 
1601 . ‘ The twenty-first and last Book of 
the Ocean to Oynthia,’ with a few verses of 
an unfinished twenty-second book, is alone 
extant; this remains among the Hatfield 
manuscripts, and has been printed by Dr. 
Hannah. But the latter erroneously stylu 
it ‘ Continuation of the lost poem “ Oynthui,’" 
and assigns it to the period of Ralegh’s im- 
prisonment in the Tower. The two short 
poems which were found by Dr. Hannah m 
the same manuscript, and are printed byhim 
os introductory to the twenty-first book, do 
not appear to form any part of ‘Cynthu,’ 
‘ The twenty-first and last book’ portrsys 
-with much poetic fervour and exuberonoe tae 
despair of Ralegh at his exile from the presence 
of' Cynthia,’ who clearly is intended for Queen 
Elizabeth. Ralegh vemea to himself as 'the 
Shepherd of the Ocean/ an appeliatiou that 
Spenser had conferred on him. The poem is in 
four-line stanzas, alternately rhymed. Among 
other attractive specimens of l^legh’s extant 
verse are a fine epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney 
(first printed anonymously in the ‘Fheenix 
Nest,’ 1693); two commondatoiy poenu on 
the ‘Faerio Quoone’ (in the 1690 edition of 
tho first three books) ; ‘ If nil the world and 
lovo were young/ the reply to Marlowe’s 
‘ Come, live with mo ’ (in ‘ England’s Hehoon,’ 
ICOO, signed ‘ Tgnoto,’ but ascribed to Ralegh 
iu Walton’s Gompleat Asifflery, ‘The Silent 
Lover,' a lyric (signed ‘SirW. R,;’™otedby 
Lord Obostorfield in Letter 183 ; of. Hannah, 
p. 20) ; ‘ The Lio, or the Soul’s Errand,’ he- 
giiming ‘ Go Soul, the bo^’s guest’ ^itten 
before 1698; printed in Ua-vison’s ‘Poetical 
Rlmpsoc^/ 1608 anon., and with feeble altera- 
tions and additional stanzas in J oshua Sylves- 
ter’s' Posthumi/ 1638and 1641); ‘ThePilgriin- 
ago’ (probably written in 1603 ; of. Notei and 
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Quen«s, 1st ser. iv. S63), a remarkable proof 
of Ralegh’s resigned temper in the presence 
of deathi and a poem of eomewhat lascivious 
tone, beginning ‘Nature that -wash’d her 
hands in milb,° which was first printed in 
full, fi^om Harleian MS. 6917, f. 48, in Mr. 
Bullen’s ‘ Speculum Amantia,’ p. 76. The 
masterly concluding stanza 0 cruel Time, 
which takes on trust’) of this last lyric was 
printed as a separate poem in the ‘ Eemaines.’ 
Among the books of his friend which Ralegh 
nnced with prefatory verses were G-ascoigne’s 
‘Steele Glas,’ 1676; Sir Arthur Gorges’s 
‘Pharsaliai’ 1614: and 'WDliam Lithgo'w’s 
‘ Pilgrims’ Porewell,’ 1618. Many quotations 
horn the classics ore translated metrically in 
the ‘ History of the World.’ Ralwh’s poems 
were collected by Sir S. Egerton Brydges in 
1814, but the best collection is that by Br, 
Ilannah, 1886. 

Somewhat similar difficulties to those that 
attach to the identification of Italegh’s poetij 
beset his prose works. David Lloyd, in his 
‘Statesmen of England,’ 1666, states that 
Hampden before the civil wars had tran- 
scribed at his cost 3,462 sheets of Balegh’s 
writings. The works remaining in manu- 
script or published under his name do not 
account for so bulky a mass. That much is 
lostistoown. The missingworks apparently ^ 
indude a ‘Treatise of the West Indies’ ^of, J 
Buameiy qf Ouiana, Ded.), a ‘ Description 
of the River Amazon ’ fWoon), a ‘.Treatise 
of Mines and the Trial of Minerals,' and, 
according to Ben Jonson, a ‘Lite of Queen 
Elizabeth’ {CmvertatioTta viith DruTrmond), 

Only three prose works ^ Ralegh were 
published in his lifetime, line earmst was 
‘A Report of the Truth of the Fight about 
the Isles of Azores,’ London (for William 
Ponsonby), 169L anon, (reprinted under Ra- 
legh’s name by HaMuyt in 1695, and sepa- 
rately by Mr. Arber in 1871). It was fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Discovery of the Empyre of 
Guiano’ (London, by Robert Robmson), of 
which two editions appeared in 1696 (copies 
of both are in the British Museum) ; this was 
reprinted in Hakluyt, iii. (1698), and imme- 
diately translated into Dutch (Amsterdam, 
1606) and into Latin (Nuremberg, 1699, and 
also in Hulsius’s ‘Collection’). The best 
edition is that published by the Hokliwt 
Sodety (1848), with introduction by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk. 

The last work that Ralegh printed was 
his ‘History of the World.’ Begun for the 
benefit of Prince Hemy, who died before its 
comptetiou, it was executed while Ralegh 
was in the Tower, between^ it is said, 1607 
and 1614. During his imprisonment he ex- 
tended his learning in aR directione, but he 
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did not know Hebrew, and when he could 
find no Latin tranelation of a Hebiew work, 
which he deemed it needful to consult, he 
borrowed ' the interpretation ’of some learned 
foiend. He thus derived occasional aid from 
Robert BurhiU [q. v.], John Hoskins (1666- 
1638) [q. V.], and Harriot ; but there is no 
good reason to doubt that most of the 660 
authors which he cited were known to him 
at first hand. Ben jonson, who regarded 
Ralegh as his ‘father’ in literature, claims 
to have revised the ‘History’ before it went 
to pmsB, and to have written ‘ a piece of the 
Punic War ;’ hut even if Jonson’s testimony 
be accepted, it does not justify Algpernon 
Sidney's comment, in his ‘Discourses on 
(Jovernment,’ that Ralegh was ‘ so well as- 
sisted that an ordinary man with the same 
helps might have performed the same thing.’ 
In this view Isaac D’lsraeli unwaiTautably 
followed Sidney. But the insinuation that 
Ralegh borrowed his plumage rests on no 
just foundation. 

Ralegh’s labours, which began with the 
creation, only leached to ISO n.O., the date of 
the conversion of Macedonia into a Roman 
province. He traced the rise and fall of the 
three ™at empires of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Macedon, and dealt exhaustively with the 
most flourishing periods of Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman hisloiy. As originally desired 
the work was to fill three volumes, and the 
published volume, consisting of five books, ia 
called ‘ The First Port.' But Ralegh relin- 
quished his task without doing more thou 
amass a few notes for a continuation. In 
a desultory fashion he collected materialB for 
an English section, and asked Sn Robert 
Cotton for works on British antiquities and 
‘any old French hietory wherein our nation 
is mentioned.’ But the report that he com- 
pleted a second volume, which he burnt, may 
be safely rejected. Winetanley, in his ‘ Eug- 
lish Worthies,’ 1660, who is copied by Aubrey, 
says that the publisher, Walter Burre, told 
Ralegh that the first port had failed to sell, 
whereupon Ralegh flung a second completed 
part into the fire. Another apocryphal anec- 
dote (related in Robert Heron’s ‘Letters on 
Literature,’ 1786, p. 213, and accepted by 
Carlyle) assigns the same act to Ralegh’s de- 
spair of arriving at historic truth, after hear- 
ing a friend oasually describe an incident that 
both hod witnessed in terms that proved that 
it took in his friend’s eyes a wholly different 
aspect from that which it took in his own. 

The work had so for advanced by 16 April 
1811 as to warrant the publisher, Walter 
Burre, in securing- on that date a license 
for publication. ‘Sir Welter Rawleighe ’ is 
mentioned os the author in the ‘ Stationers’ 
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Piegistor’ (Ahbbb, iii. 367). It wa? pub- 
lished iu 1614 — Oamdeu says on 39 March, 
In no extant copy of either of the two_ edi- 
tions of 1614 is the author’s name given, 
nor do they contain a title-page, hut there 
is a frontispiece elaborately engraved by 
Beinold Elstracke, which is explained in 
some anonymous verses (' The Mind of the 
Front ’) by Ben Jonson. Of the two editions 
of 1614, the earlier supplies a list of errata, 
which are oon’eoted in the later. 

The work attained an immediate popu- 
larity. Hampden, Oromwell, Bishop Hall, 
and Princess Elizabeth, the Elect ross Pala- 
tine, were among its earliest readers and ad- 
mirers. James I alone condemned it. He 
complained that Halegh had iu his preface 
spoken irreverently ol Henry VIII, and he 
believed he could detoot his own features in 
Ralegh’s portrait of Ninua, the efleminate 
successor of Oueen Semirtimis. On 33 Dec. 
1614 the archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
asking the Stationers' Oompany, by direction 
of the king, to call in and suppress ‘all 
copies of tlie book lately publislied by Sir 
Waller Rawleigh ’ (Abjieu, Stationer^ Jfe- 
giaier, vol. v. p. Ixxvit). The reforenco is 
obviously to the * History of the World,’ and 
not, as Mr. Gardiner assumed, to Ralegh’s 
‘ Prerogative of Parliaments,’ which was not 
begun before May 1616. Ohambei'lain, the 
lettur writer, declared, on 6 Jan. 1616-16, 
that the ‘ History ’ ‘ was called iu by the 
king’s comraandmont for divers exceptions, 
but specially for being too saucy in censuring 
princes.’ But the imiibitionwas apparently 
not persisted in. The book was permitted 
to continue in circulation after 1 ho publisher 
had contrived to cancel the title-page (iVbfes 
and Querie/i, 8t,h sor. v. 441-2). A second 
edition ^peered in 1617 (with a title-page 
bearing Ralegh’s name) ; others, in folio, are 
dated 1631, 1624,1638,1634, 1662 (two), 1606, 
1671, 1677 (with alifo by. Tohn Shirley),! 678, 
1687, 1736 (the ‘ oloventh ’). An octavo re- 
print appeared in 1830 at Edinburgh iu6 vols., 
and it mis vols. ii.-vii. of tho Oxford uditiou 
ofRalegh’sworks of 1830. ‘ Tubus Historicus, 
or Historical Perspective’ (1681), a summaiy 
of the fortunes of the fom* great ancient em- 
pires, is a bookmaker’s compilation from it 
rather than, what it professes to bo, an in- 
dependent production of Ralegh’s. Aji ex- 
cerpt, entitled ‘Story of the War between 
theOastliaginians and their own morcunaries 
from Polybius,’ was issued in 1607. A vowed 
abridgments, by Alexander Rosa (called tbo 
'Marrow of Ilislory’) and by Lawrence 
Ecliard, are dated respuotivclyl 660 and 1 698. 
A brief continuation, by Ross, from 160 b.o. 
to A..I). 1640 appeared iu 1663. 


The design and style of Ralegh’s ‘ Hiatnw 
of tho World ’ are instinct with a 
nimity which places the hook among the 
noblest of literary enterprises. ThrougLout 
it breathes a serious morM purpose. It lUui- 
trates the sureness with which ruin over- 
takes ‘ great conquerors and other tronblers oi 
the world ’ who neglect low, whether human 
or divine, and it appropriately closes with 
an apostrophe to death of rai-ely paralleled 
sublimity. Ralep:li did not approach a stndj 
of history in a critical spirit, and his massue 
accumulations of facts have long been supe> 
annuated. But he showed an enlightened 
appreciation of the need of studyinggeograph} 
together with history, and of chronologic^ 
accura^. His portraits of historical person- 
ages — Queen Jezebel, Demetrius, Pyrrhus 
Epaminondas — ore painted to the life; and 
the frequent digressions in which he dealt 
with Bvenia ot his own day, or with philo- 
sophic questions of perennial interest, such 
as the origin of law, preserve for the work 
much of its original freshness, Remarks on 
the tactics of tho armada, the capture of 
Faya], the courage of Englishmen, the tana- 

S of SpaiiiardSj England’s relations with 
iiud, emerge in the most unlikely sun 
roundings, and are always couched injudicial 
and dipfiiifled language. His style, although 
often nivolved, is ftee from conceits. 

To Ralegh is also traditionally ascribed 
the history of the reign of William I in 
Bamnel Daniel's' History of Euglaud’(1618). 
This essay closely resembles ' An Introduc- 
tion to the Broviary of the Histoiy of Eng- 
land with the reign of King William I, 
entitled the Conqueror,’ which was printed 
in 1693 from a manuscript belongmg to 
Archbishop Saiicrofb, who believed it to he 
by Ralegh. Tbo authorship is not mute 
certain. ' A Discourse of Tenures which 
were before the Conquest,’ by Ralegh, is 
printed in tho Oxford edition of bis works. 

Numerous essays by Ralegh on political 
tbeines wore circulated m manuscript in his 
lifetime, and manuscript copies ore to be 
found in many private and public col- 
lections. Tho following, which wore pnh- 
lislied afrer his death, may he assigned to 
him with certainty: l. 'Tho Prerogative 
of Parliaments in 'England,’ an argument, 
suggested by the proceedings ogamst St. 
John ill the Star-chamber in April 161B, in 
favour of parliamoiitary institutions, though 
overlaid with so much conventional adula- 
tion of James I as to obscure its real aim; 
1628, 4to (title-pages aro met with variously 
giving tho place of publication as London, 
llomhurg, and Middlehurg), dedicated _to 
James I and the parliament; Loudon, 1657, 
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with a dedication to the parliament. 3. ‘Ad- 
vice to his Son/ London, 16S2, two editions ; 
1636 (a collection of sensible, if somewhat 
worldly, maxims). 3. ‘The Prince, or Maxims 
of State, written by Sir "Walter Eawley and 
presented to Prince Henry/ London, 1643. 
4, ‘To-day a Man, To-morrow Hone/ Lon- 
don, 1644 j containing the well-known let- 
ter to his wife. 6. ‘ The Arraignement 
and Conviction of Sir "Walter Eawleigh/ 
with a few letters, 1648. 6. ‘Judicious and 
Select Essays and Observations upon the 
first Invention of Shipmng, the Misery of 
Invasive War, the Navy Koyol, and Sea Ser- 
vice, with his Apology for his Voyage to 
Guiana/ London, 1660, and 1657. 7. A col- 
lection of tracts, including 1, 3, and 3 above, 
with his ‘ Soeptick, an Apology for Doubt/ 
‘Observations concerning the Magniflceucy 
and Opulency of Cities,’ an apocryphal ‘ Ot- 
serrations touching Trade and Commerce/ 
and ‘Letters to divers persons of quality/ 
published with full list of contents on title- 
page in place of any general title in 1661 and 
again in 1666 (with "vaughan’s portrait) ; re- 
issued in 1667, with the addition of ‘The 
Seat of Government,’ under the general title 
of ‘ Bomaines.’ 8. ‘ The Cabinet Council, or 
the Chief Arts of Empire discabinated. By 
that aver-renowned knight Sir Walter Baw- 
leigh/ published by John Milton, 1668 : re- 
issued m same year us * Chief Arts of Em- 
pire’ (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iii. 
302). 9. ‘ Three Discourses : (i.) of a War 
with Spi^; (ii.) of the Cause of War; 

S of Ecclesiastical Power ; ’ published by 
p Balegh, his grandson, London, 1702. 
10. ‘ A Military Discourse, whether it would 
he better to give an invader battle or to 
temporise and defer the some/ published by 
Nath. Booth of Gray’s Inn, 1734. 11. ‘The 
Interest of England with regard to Foreign 
Alliances/ on the proposed marriage alliances 
with Savoy, 1760. 

‘ A Belation of Cadiz Action in the year 
1598,’ fiist printed in Cayley’s ‘ Life/ 1806, 
chap. V., reappears, with many other pre- 
vious^ unprmted pieces of smuler interest, 
inducung the metaphysical ‘ Treatise of the 
Soul/ in the only collective edition of 
Ealegh’s works, Oxford, 1829, 8 vole. 8vo. 
‘Choice Possa^s from the "Writings and 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh’ was edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Qrosort in 1893. 

Some of the posthumous publications at- 
tributed to his pen are of donbtful authen- 
ticity. ‘Observations touching Trade ond 
Commerce with the Hollands and other Na- 
tions ’ (1660, and in ‘ Romanies/ 166^ — an 
accoimt of a scheme for diverting the Dutch 
carrying trade into English hands, which is 
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repeated in MeOuUoch’s ‘Tracts,’ 1869 — ^is 
more likely by John Xeymer. ‘ A Dialogue 
between a Jesuit and a Recusant in 1609,’ 
‘The Life and Death of Mahomet’ (1637), 
‘ 'The Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to ms 
aged Father ’ (in Oxford edit.), may be safely 
rejected as obvious imitations of Ralegh’s 
style. Two volumes attributed to Ralegh by 
Sir Henry Sheeres [q. v.], their editor, and r^ 
spectively entitled ‘A Discourse on SeaPorts, 
principally on the Port and Haven of Dover/ 
1700-1 (reprinted in ‘ Harleion Miscellany ’), 
and ‘ An Essay on the Means to maintain the 
Honour and Safety of England,’ 1701, are 
more probably by Sir Dudley Digges [q. v.] 
The portraits of Ralegh are numerous. 
Among them is a full-length, probably by 
Zuccheio, in the National Portrait Gatlery, 
dated ‘ 1688 mtatis susa 34/ with a pair of 
compasses in the hand; another, in the 
Dublin Galleij, is assigned to the same artist 
P set. 44, 1698 ’) ; a third, with his son 
Walter (anon, dated 1602), belongs to Sir 
John Farnaby Leunard, hart. (cf. Cat. Tudor 
Kehibition, 1690); a fifth belongs to the 
Marquis of Bath (cf. Gat. National Portraits 
at South Kensington, 1866, 1868) j abeautiful 
miniature at Belvoir Castle, inscribed ‘ cet. 66, 
161 8/ forms bhe frontispiece to Mr. Stebbing’s 
‘ Memoir,’ 1891 ; and a portrait by Isaac 
Oliver is described in the ‘Western Anti- 
quary,’ 1881 (i. 126). There are engraved 
portraits by Simon Puss (prefixed to his 
‘History of the World/ 1621), by R. Vaughan 
prefixed to his ‘Maxims of State’), by 
Houbrakeu (in Birch’s ‘Lives’), and by 
Vertne (prefixed to Oldys’s ‘ Life,’ 1736). 

The spelling Ralegh (pronounced Eawley) 
is that which he adopted on his father’s death 
inl681, and persistently used afterwords. In 
April 1678 he signed ‘Rauleygh’ {Trans, of 
the Devon Assoc, xv. 174) ; &om November 
1678 {State Pagers, Dom. exxvi. 48 1 ) till 
1683 he signed ‘ Rauley.’ PCs brother Corew 
signed ‘ Raullygh ’ in 1678 and ‘ RanUigh ’ in 
1688 (»6. ooxvi. 48 1 ). Mr, Stebbing gives 
(pp.30-1) a list of about seventy other ways 
in which the name has been spelt. The form 
Raleigh he is not known tn have employed, 
Lady Ralegh died in 1647, aged eighty- 
two. Of her two sons ^ Ralegh, Wolter, 
baptised at Lillington, Dorset, on 1 Nov, 
1683, was probably born at Sherborne, He 
matriculatedfcom Corpus Cbristi College, Ox- 
ford, on 30 Oct, 1607, and graduated B. A, in 
1610, bis tutor being Dr. Daniel Fairclough, 
alias Featley, who describes him as addicted 
to ‘ stroi^e company and violent exercises.’ 
In 1618 Ben Jouson accompanied him as his 
governor or tutor to France. Jenson de- 
clares he was ‘knavishly inclined/ and re- 
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ports a hunLillalmg practical joke wkicli 
young fialegh played on him (Conversations 
loith Drummond, p. 21). Attending his 
father in his latest expedition to Guiana, he 
was killed at San Tomas before 8 Jan. 
1617-18, when Captain Kemys announced 
his death to his fatW. 

The second son Oabbw 'Rimaii (1605- 
1666), was bom in the Tower of London 
and baptised at the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula on 16 Peb. 1604-6 ; Piehard Oarew 
[q.y.] of Antonie was his godfather. In 
1619 he entered Wadham College, Oxford, 
08 a fellow-commoner, matriculated on 
23 March 1620-1, and his name remained on 
the books until 1623 (Gasdinub, Wad- 
ham Coll. Ooford'^, He is said to have 
written poetry while at Oxford. Wood saw 
some sonnets of his composition; a poem 
by him beginning ‘ Careless of love and ftee 
froii fears ' was printed in Lawes’a ‘ Ayres 
and Dialogues^’ 1663 (p. 11). llis distant 
kinsman wiUtam Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, brought him to court, but James I 
complained that he looked like his father’s 
I'host, and, taking the hint, he spent a year 
m foreign travel. A bill restoring him in 
blood passed through the House of Lords in 
1021 and through both houses of parliament 
in 1624, but James I withheld his assent, 
andj although it was submitted again in 1626, 
it did not receive the royal assent till 1628, 
when it was made a condition that Halegh 
should resign all claim to the Dorset estates 
(Lords' Journals, vol. iii. passim ; Common^ 
Journals, i. 766 sc^.) In other respects 
Charles I treated him considerately, and in 
1636 he become a gentleman of the privy 
chamber. In 1639 he was sent to the Moot 
prison for a week and suspended from hie 
attendance at court for drawing his sword 
on a fellow-oourtier (of. Sist. MS8. Comm, 
4th Hep. p, 291). I3ut he nominally re- 
mained in the king’s service until the king’s 
escape to the Isle of Wight in 1646. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Charles I ‘honoured him 
with a kind token at his leaving Hanniton 
Court’ (of. Lords' Journals vi. 186). lie is 
said by Wood to have ' cringed afterwards to 
the men in power.’ He had long set his heart 
on recovering hisfather’s estates at Sherborne, 
and he presented io the House of Commons 
between 1648 and 1660 several petitions on 
tho subject, one of which — ^largely autobio- 
graphical — ^was published in 1669 ns *A 
brief Eelation or Sir Walter Ealegh’s Trou- 
bles ’ (reprinted in Sari. Miso. and in Somers 
Tracts ; cf. Cmmmns' Journals, vi. 696, viii. 
131 seq, ; lards' Journals, xi, 116 aeq.) 
Wood chronicles a rumour that ho dofended 
his father's memory by writing ' Obsorvation 


upon some particular persons and 
[in William Sanderson’s « Compleat ^ 
tory”], written by a Lover of tlett 
London, 1669, 4to. The pamphlet doSl 
owed something to Oareiv*s suggestioM 
certainly ^ — ■. ab 


expressing doubt m his ‘ Epistola Hoehasm- 
of the existence of the mine in Guiana .-j 
induced Howell to retract his susSiji! 
1036 (cf. i^istoUs Moel. ed. Ja™? 
479 seq.) Meanwhile he took some Sti» 
part in politics. He sat in parliament « 
member for Haslemere (1648-63) ■ CarhlB 
is apparently in en-or in saying that he re- 
presented Callmgton in the dosing years of 
the Long parliament (Notes and Queriei. 
6th ser, vol. xii. passim, 7thBer. vol. i. passW 


In May 1860 he was committed to the Tova 
for a few days for ‘passionate words ’spoken 
at a committoe (Commons' Journals, vi 413 
416). On 10 Aug. 1668 John Evelyn dned 
with him in his house at West HorsW 
(BvjDLYir, Dxaiy, ii. 102). He took his plaee 
in the restored Eiimu parliament on 7 May 
1669, and sat regularly till the memheB 


were expelled on IS Oot. He was reinstated 
with his fellow-members on 20 Dec., and 
attended the house till the d iannlntipn i, 
March (Masson, Milton, iv.) He zealnnaly 
seconded Monok’s efforts for the restoration, 
and through Monok’s influence was appointed 
governor of Jersey on 29 Feb. 1669-60 
(Whitbi,ooxb, p. 697), but it is doubtful if 
he visited the island. On Charles II’s return 
ho dcclinod knighthood, and the honour tbs 
conferred upon his eon W alter (16 June 16ffl), 
He owned property in Surrey ; in 1629 the 
Earl of Southampton conveyed to him the 
manor of East Horsley, and he succeeded in 
1643, on the death of his uncle Sir Eicholee 
Throgmorton, to the estate of West Horsley 
(Manning and Bhay, Surrey, iii. 81 ; Bbai- 
Mi and Bbitibn, Surrey, ii. 76). In De- 
cember 1666 Ealcgh settled the West 
Horsley property on his sons Walter and 
Philip, but the arrangement was voided by 
WalWs death, about 1668, and he sold the 
estate in 1666 to Sir Edward Nicholes for 
9,7601 (Cent. Mag. 1790, i. 419). Ealegh’s 
London house was in St. Martin’s Lone, and. 


dying thero in 1666, he was buried on 1 Jsn, 
1606-7 in his father’s gmve in St. Morgaisfs 
Church, Westminster, The register desetibss 
him as ‘ kild,’ which has been interpret^ as 
murdered. By his will he made his widow 
sole executrix (Bent, May, 1860, ii, 368). 
He married Philippa (born Weston), ‘ the 
rich widow of Sir Anthony Ashley.’ Bs 
son Philip, of Loudon and Tenonley in 
Surrey, was stated in 1696 to have four 
sons (Walter, Oarew, and two others) and 
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three daughters (Lb Nbvb, Zn^hti, p. 74) i 
he edited in 1702 No. 0 in the list given 
shove of his grandfather’s tracts, end died 
in 170d. Garew’s daughter Anne married 
Sir Philip Tyirell of Castlethorpe (Wood, 
Atknce Oxon. ed Bliss, ii. 244). 

The conunonly repeated statement that Sir 
Walter Balegh also left anDleptimatedau^- 
ter rests apparently on a reference made Dy 
Jlalegh ' to my poor daughter to whom I have 
given nothing,’ in a letter which he is re- 
puted to have addressed to his wife in July 
1603. ‘Tea(di thy son,’ he adds, ' to loveher 
for his fatheif s sake.’ The letter, the genuine- 
ness of which is doubtful, was first mnted 
in Bishop Goodman’s ‘ Court of JamesI’ (ed. 
Brewer, 1830; cf. EnwABDs, iL 388-887; 
SiBBBura, pp. 106-8). 

[The chief Lives of Ealegh are those by Wil- 
liam Oldys, first published in 1736 (here referred 
to in the 8vo edition of 1829), by Thomas Birch, 
(1761). by Arthur Oayley (1806), by Patrick 
ftaser-Tytlor (1833), by Edward Edwards 
(2 vols. 1868), by J. A. St. John (1868), and 
by Mr, William Stebbing (1891), Gibbon con- 
templated a life of Balegh, hut abandoned the 
notion on reading that by Oldys. The Life by Ed- 
wards, which embodies numerous original letters 
and doenments, is a rich quarry of material, but 
acarcely a connected or accu rate narrative. Al- 
though no detailed references are given to erigi- 
otl authorities by Mr. Stebbmg, his biographv 
IS of ^ the moat readable and best informed. 
Tbat by Mr. Edmund Gosse (1886) is, like 
sket^ee by Maevey Napier and Oharles Kings- 
ley, an entertaining essay. For the hietoi^ of 
Balegh's patents and hia early life, seepedigree 
inHowarus Miscellanea Genealogies et Hmaldlca, 
ii. 166-7 ; and the invaluable ppets by Or. 
BrusbSeld ofBudleigh Salterton m the Transae- 
tione of the Oevonshwe Aseoeiatioa. But a good 
many points in fiivlsgb’e Elizabethan career re- 
main otecure. The most authentic sonrees for 
it are the State Papers, Oooiestie and Ireland ; 
the Celendars both of the Coiew MSS. and of 
the CecilPapsrs now in course ofpublication by 
the Hist, MSS. Comm. Tbs Privy Council 
Be^ster throws little lighten Balegh’s eurions 
relatians with Marlowe in 1692-3, which are 
here noticed for the first time. Sir John Fope- 
Hennesay'sSirWalterBaleigbin Ireland (1883); 
Sit Walter Balegh and his Colony in America, 
by the Bar. Inoreaae N. Tarbox. Boston (Prince 
finely), 1886, which reprints Harriot’s Report, 
and Bu Bobect Hermann Schomburgk’s intro- 
duction to bis edition of the Biscoverie of Guiana 
(1848) are all useful. A complete account of 
Ralegh's public life ftom the accoseian of James I 
is given in the History of England by Mr, S. B. 
Gardiner, who, while utilising the lahauraaf his 
pndeeessors, has corrected or iilnstrated them by 
ins own researches amongoriginai documentshotb 
in Engbind and in Spain. See also Wood’s 
Athene Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 236-9; John Ford’s 


LineaFitse, 1620; Nannton’sFragmentaBegal'a. 
1641 ; Fnllar’8Wotthiea(1662); Lloyd’sWorthies 
(1666) ; Notes end Queries, 8th set. x. 21 1 ; An- 
oreVs lives, and Spedding’s Life of Bacon. For 
Balegh's literary work the chief authorities are 
the introduiRion to Br. Hannah’s edition of his 
Fnems (1886), Br. Bmehfield’s Bibliography of 
Balwh (Plymouth, 1886, new ed. Exeter, 1908), 
his Bibliography of the History of the World 
(1886), and his Sir Waiter Ralegh and his His- 
tory of the World (1887). The writers of this 
sitieU owe to Dr. Btushfield some lateW dis- 
covered information.] J. K. L. 

B,L. 

EAIilGH or EAJjJHOH, WALTEE 
(1686-16^, divine, bom in 1686, was second 
son of Sir Walter Ralegh’s elder brother. Sir 
Carew Balegh, Imt,, of Bowuton, 'Wtehire. 
Hia mother was Dorothy, relict of Sic John 
Thynne, knt., of Longfeat, Wiltshire, and 
daughter of Sir William Wroughton, Imt., of 
Broadheighton, Wiltshire [see underBiXEaH, 
Sib Wilibb], He was educated at Win- 
chester and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, whem 
ha matriculated as commoner on 6 Nov. 1602, 
He graduated B.A. in 1606 and M. A. in 160S. 
'He was admired for his disputations in the 
schools, even when he was an undergraduate ’ 
(PaibiOX, lUliguia Saleighana). He took 
holy orders, and in 1618 became chaplain to 
William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke 
[q, V.) In 1620 he was preaented W hia 
patron to the rectory of Ohedzoy, near Bridg- 
water, Somerset ; in the following year be 
received the rectory of Wilton 5t, Mary, 
Wiltshire, Between 1620 and 1623 he mar- 
ried Maria, daughter of Sir Balph Qibbs. 
About 1680 he was ohoseu a ohaplaiu-in- 
oedinary to Charles J, who admired his preach- 
ing. In 1632 he was made rector of Eling- 
don or Wioughton, and in 1636 of Street, 
Somerset Inl634hewaB minor prebendary 
of Combe in Wells Cathedral, and leoeived 
heaidos the rectory of Stceet-oum-Walton, 
Wiltshire. In 1636 he wee created B.D. In 
1637he became dean and rector of St.Buryon, 
Cornwall, and in 1641 he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. George Warburton as dean of Wells. 

A staunch royalist and a member of Lord 
I'aMand’s circle, Balegh suffered grievously 
during the civil war. while he was attend- 
ing the king, his rectory-house at Ohedzoy 
was plundered by the parliamentarians, his 

^ stolen, me cattle driven away, and 
and ohHdien expelled ftem their 
home. Mrs. Balegh took refiige at Down- 
ton, where she was joined by her husband. 
But in the western coimtiea fortune was for 
some time favourable to the king, and Balegh 
was enabled to return to Ohedzoy. Eocon- 
tinued to live there in safety until the defeat 
of George Goring, lord Goring [q. v.], at 
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Laiigport in 1645. Balegh then iled to 
Bi'i^ water, imd on the fall of that town 
(21 July 1645) surrendered to the parlio- 
meutarians. Ifrom Bridgwater he was sent 
a prisoner to Chedzoy, hut on account of hie 
weakness he was allowed to live in free 
custody m his own house. The departure of 
Fairfax and Cromwell was for him the be- 
ginning of new troubles. One TIenry Jeanca, 
being anxious, it is said, to secure the rectory 
for himself, carried oil' the dean to llchcster, 
and there had him lodged in the county 
gaol. From Uchoster the prisoner was re- 
moved to Banwell, and thence to the deanery, 
Walls, where he was entrusted to the cara 
of David Barrett, a shoemaker. By this 
person he was rudely dealt with, and at last 
mortally wounded in a scuille. According 
to Bimoii Patrick, Balcgh was murdarea 
while atlem^liiig to screen from Barrett’s 
impudent curiosity aletler that he hod written 
to nis wife (cf. W ALicnB, SufferimjH of the 
Clergy, Anglia) Ruina, 1017). lie died on 
10 Oct. 1646, and was buried in the choir 
of Wells Cathedral, before the dean’s stall. 
Bn inscription marks his grave. Baleigh’s 
eldust son Qeorge attempted to bring Barrett 
to justice. A priest- vicar of Wells named 
Standish was arrested for having permitted 
the burial of the dean in the cathedral, and 
‘was kout in custody to the hour of his 
death ’ (Patriok). 

Knlegh’s papers were preserved in the 
family, and thirteen of his sermons wero 
given by his widow to Simon Patrick (1628- 
1707) fq. V.], then dean of Peterborough, 
who ijubliahed them in 1679, with a bio- 
graphical notice, and a Latin poem written 
in praise of Dalegh by a Cambridge admirer, 
whois probably Patrickhimsolf. The volume 
is ontitied ‘ Beliquits llalcigliaiito, being Dis- 
courses and Sermons on several siibiects, by 
the Reverend Dr. Walter Raleigh.’ 'fhe 
editor praises Ralegh’s qiiicknoss of wit, 
ready elocution, and mental powers, but says 
that he ‘ was led I o imitate too far a very 
eminent man,’ whose name is not given. 
Among Ralegh’s friends wore Lucius Cory, 
secoiuf viscount Falkland [q.v.], Henry Ham- 
mond [q. v.l, William ChiUingworth (j[. v.], 
and Edward Ilydo, earl of Clarendon^, vg 

In 1719 Laurence Howell [q. v.] puluished 
‘ Certain Queries proposed by liomiin Oalho- 
licilcs, and answered by Dr. Walter Raleigh,’ 
with on account of Ralegh copied from Po- 
trick. Of a tract on (lie millennium which 
Ralegh is said to have written, no trace 
remains. 

[Wood's AlhoniB Oxon., od. Bliss, iii. 197; 
Huiu'o’s Wiltshire, Iliindrod of Down! on, pp. 36, 
37 ; Raleigh Pedigree, privately printed from the 


records of the College of Arms ; FostorVlt.r' 
Oxon. 1.500-1714; Addit.MSS. 16669-7^™“' 

RALEIGH, ALEXANDER (isiT-i^n, 
nonconformist divine, was horn at TheFloek 
a farmhouse near Castle Dougins m th 
stewiirtry of Kirkcudbright in GalWsT 
on B Jan. 1817. lie was the fourth sonm 
Thomas and Isabella Raleigh. The fatha 
was a Cameronian. After a short period of 
alternate teaching and fanning, he was an. 
prentiood in 1832 to a draper at Cattle Dou 
glas. Meanwhile his father removed to LivsN 
pool, and in three years Alexander followed 
There, while in trade as a draper, he took 
charge of a Sunday-sohool Bible class, and 
began to study for the oongregationalminBtry 
InMaroh 1840 he entered Blookburn CoUem 
as a divinity student, and by too close apS. 
cation inj tired his health, lii 1848 the coUeBr 

wae transferred to Manchester, where the last 

year of Raleigh’s student life was spsnt. In 
April 1845 he became pastor of tbs congts- 
gational church in Greenock, W in tie 
summer of 1847 his health broke down, and 
he rosiguod the charge. For several years he 
was a wanderer in search of health. After 
short periods of ministerial service in Bk^ 
mingham, and at Lisoard, near New Brighton, 
he undertook tho pastorate of a church at 
Rotherhom in August 1860, where, with 
greatly lumrovod hualtli, he laboured until 
April 1855. At this time he accepted the 
charge of tho West George Street indepen- 
dent chapel, Glasgow, in eiiccession to Dr, 
Ralph Wardlaw, its minister for fifty yeare 
In 1868 he accepted a call from the congre- 
gation of Hare Court Chapel, Cnnonbniy, 
Loudon. Raleigh soon played an important 
part in the religious life of London, He 
preached the annual sermon before the London 
Missionary Society in Surrey Chapel in May 
1801. Tie was also appointed one of the 
‘ merchant’s lecturers in the city of London.' 

In February 1866 tho university of Glas- 
gow enuforren on Raleigh the degree of D.D, 
In the same your ho was sent by the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales to re- 
present that body at tho National Council 
of American Congregational Churches. The 
council met at Boston in .Tune. Raleigh’s 
colleagues wero Dr. Vaughan and Dr, George 
Smith The American civil war had just 
concluded, and considerable bitterness was 
miinifcetcrl towards Dr. Vaughan, who, as 
editor of the 'British Quarterlv Hoview,’ 
was responsible for some unfriendly Mtiote 
on the part tlie north had played in ths 
strngglo. Rah'igh’s tact, however, hroi^ht 
the council’s work to n poareful conclusion. 

Raloigh was chairman of tho Congrega- 
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tioniil Union of Englantl and Wales for the 
iir-t time m 1868. In 1871 his congregation 
at Hare Court built a sister ohuroli on Stam- 
ford Hill, which was placed under the same 
ministerial charge. Henry Simon became 
co-pastor of the united churches with Dr. 
Raleigh. In 187,3 his congregation presented 
him with ,800/., so that he might visit the 
Holy Land, On his return he became minister 
of the Kensington Oongregational_Ohurch._ 

In 1879 he was for a second time presi- 
dent of the Congregational Union. _ He died 
on 19 April 1880, and was buried in Abney 
Parle cemetery, beside his friend, Dr. Thomas 
Binney. Ealeigh married Mary, only daugh- 
ter of James Giflbrd of Edinburgh. 

Raleigh, who bore a wide reputation as an 
eftectivo preacher, published several collected 
volumes of sermons and devotional works. 

[Alexander Raleigh; Records of his Rife, 
ed. Mary Raleigh, 1881 (with portraitl ; published 
worke ] IV. B L. 

RALEIGH, WILLIAM nn (d. 1260), 
bishop of Winchester, was a native of Devon- 
shire, hut it is doubtful to which of the four 
branches of tho Devonshire Raleighs he be- 
longed. Prince ( Worthies of Devon, p. 616) 
ineflnes to the family settled near Barnstaple. 
In 1212 he was presented by Ring John to 
the church of Bratton, and was employed in 
judicial business in Lincolnshire and Cum- 
berland in 1220-7. In 1228 he was appointed 
one of the justices of the bench and one of the 
jnsticesitinerant. Hawasatsomeperiodintbe 
earlier port of his career a canon of St. Paul’s, 
holding the prebend of Rontish Town (MAtt. 
Pabis, Hkt. Minor, ii. 400 ; Ln Nbvd, 
ii. 403), and in 12S7 he was treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral (Gbosshtbstu, Letters, ed. 
Luard ; Ln Neyi), Fasti, i. 414). He is said 
by Matthew Paris to have been skilled in the 
laws of the realm, and to have been a par- 
ticularly intimate counsollor of the king. 
Probably this position, rather than any re- 
putation for sanctity, caused the monks of 
several vacant cathedral churches to elect 
him to their sees. In 1239 he was elected, 
first to Coventry or Lichfield, and afterwards 
to Norwich, but he chose Norwich, and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Edmund Rich at 
St. Paul’s on 26 Sept, of that year, in suc- 
cession to Thomas Blunville. During his 
episcopate he took an active part in punish- 
ing Jews who were accused of consph'ing 
to crucify a Christian boy. 

Already, after the death of Peter dee 
Roches in 1238, and before he became bishop 
of Norwich, Raleigh was elected by the 
monks to the vacant see of Winchester, but 
he did nob get possession until 1244. When 


the king’s candidate, William of Valence 
[q. V.], the queen’s uncle, was objected to by 
the monks as a man of blood, Henry retorted 
that Raleigh had slain many more with his 
tongue than his rival with his sword. Henry 
resorted in vain to various oppressive mea- 
sures, and would not yield, even when Wil- 
liam de Valence died. Eut by a lavish ex- 
penditure, which impoverished his rich new 
diocese for the rest of his life, Raleigh in 
124S procured papal confirmation, and 
HeniyA gold failed to obtain a reversal of 
the bull. As the king, with the help of the 
mayor of Winchester, now kept the bishop- 
elect out of the city by force, he retaliated 
by ezoommunication and interdict, and re- 
tired to Prance, where he obtained favour 
with Louis IX. At last, in 1244, unde^ro- 
test and threat of interdict from three Eng- 
lish bishops, the English king yielded, and 
allowed Raleigh to enjoy his see. 

At the great council of 1244 Raleigh was 
one of the joint committee of prelates, earls, 
and barons chosen to consider the king’s de- 
mand for a subsidy, and he was present at 
the parliament of 1248. In 1245 he attended 
the council of Lyons, and early in 1249 he 
w'ent again to Prance. He died at Tours on 
1 Sept. 1250, after spending eleven months 
there for the sake of economy. 

[Matt. Paris ; Ann. Waverley ; Ann. Wintoo. ; 
Bartholom. Cotton.; Grrossetestp's Letters, 123S, 
1236, 1245 ; Stubbs’s Registrum S.ierttm Augl. ; 
Dugdale'a Mooast, Angl. and Chronica Series, 
pp. 9, 11; Puller's Worthies of England in 
Devonshire,!. 252,277; Godwin, De Presulibus 
Anglim Commentarins ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. 
1878, iii. 308 ».] E. G. P. 

RALPE, JAMES {ft. 1820-1820), writer 
on naval history, was the author of ‘The 
Naval Chronology of Great Britain; an His- 
torical Account of Naval and Maritime 
Events from the commencement of the War 
in 1803 to the end of the Year 1816 ' (3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1820), a useful compilation, in- 
tended as a continuation of the ‘ Navel Chro- 
nology ’ of Captain Isaac Sohomberg [q. v.], 
hut on a more extended scale. It appears to 
have been issued in parts, the date on the 
title-page being that of the completion of the 
work. He afterwards wrote ‘The Naval 
Biography of Great Britain, consisting of 
Historical Memoirs of those Officers of the 
British Navy who distinguished themselves 
during the reign of his Mwesty Q eorge III,’ 
4 vols. 4to, London, 1828. This was cer- 
tainly published in parts, as appears from the 
reprint of the ‘ Memoir of Acfmiral Charles 
Stirling’ (12mo, 1826), and an appendix 
to the ‘Memoir of Sir James Athol Wood,’ 
containing a criticism on it by Sir Charles 
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Brisbane, dated 29 Deo. 1827. The appen- 
dix also contains on account of the battle of 
Navarino, ond in the followinff yeov, 1829, 
Balfe issued a pamphlet in Jnstincation of Sir 
Edward Codrington’s conduct. The matter 
of the several memoirs in the ‘ Naval Bio- 
graphy ' seems to have been for the most 
part contributed by the subjects of them, 
and may be accepted as correct as to facts. 
The inferences ore less certain, and the style 
is stilted and verbose to an extreme degree. 
As a pecuniory venture it is said to have 
been imsuccessful, and in 1829 an attempt 
was made by some of the senior oiEcera of 
the navy to raise afund forthe author’s benefit, 
the subscriptions to bo paid to his publishers, 
Messrs. ■S\^tmore & Fenn, 6 Charing 
Cross ^advertisement at the end of the 
‘ Navarino ’ pamphlet). 

[Balfo’s warke.] J, K, L, 

BALES, JOHN (1807-1890), botanist, 
bom at Millbrook, near Southampton, on 
13 Sept. 1807, was the second son of Samuel 
Haifa, a yeoman of an old family in Ilamp- 
shire. His father died at Mudduord in that 
county before the child was a year old, and 
tho children (two sons and two daughters) 
were brought up at Southampton by their 
mother. After being educated privately he 
was artiolod to his uncle, a surgeon of Brent- 
ford, with whom he lived for two years and 
a half. For two years he was a pupil at 
AVinchestor hospital, and in 1882 he passed 
his final examination, being specially recom- 
mended by the examiners for his knowledge 
of botany. For some time he practised in 
partnership with another surgeon at Shore- 
ditch, and ho is also said to have practised at 
Towoester. At Torquoy, whither no removed 
on account of an affoction of his lungs, he 
married, in 1836, Laura Cooilia, daughter of 
Henry Newman, In November 1837, for tho 
sake of the mild climate, ho settled at Fen- 
sauce, and, having abandoned his profession, 
dwelt there for the rest of his life. 

Through the misconduct of a near relative, 
who betrayed his trust, Ealfs lost most of 
his fortune ; but under the will of his friend, 
the Rev. Henry Fenneck, who died in 1862, 
he enjoyed a small annuity. In spite of ill- 
health and failing eyesight, lie actively pur- 
sued botanicalresearches until he was seventy- 
five years old. He was long a member of 
the committee of the Penzance library, oaln- 
logued its books and prepared its printed 
catalogue (Suppl, Cat, Penzance Zibr, 1898, 
p. 0). He died at 16 St. Clare Street, 
JPenzanoe, on 14 .July 1890, and was buried 
in the comstery, where a monument was 
erected to his memory by the members of 


the Penzance Natural History and Anti 
quarian Society, of which body he was . 
vice-president after its resuscitation in 
and president for 1883-4. 

Ralfs’s marriage proved unhappy. -Witliin 
two years from their union his wife ioS 
her pai-ents in France, She died in‘'l848. 
at the chateau of the Count and Oonuteaa rf 
Morambert in the Dordogne. Ralfe visited 
the chateau in 1860, and took the opsoN 
tuiiity of seeing the chief botanists in Pwia 
Ha left his collections of microscopic slides 
8,137 in all, to the botanical department of 

tho Britieh Museum, but as the will had 
not been witnessed, it did not take leral 
effect. The botanist’s only son, however 
Mr. John Henry Ralfs, carried out his father’s 
intentions. 

The works of Ralfs were: 1. ‘British 
Pkeenogamons Plants and Ferns,’ 1839, 
‘The British Besmidetc,’ 1848. This 


volume is 
accuracy 


9 ‘ unsurpassed for the beauty and 
of its coloured plates,’ and is very 
rare, fetching many times its published 
price. His first paper, on ‘Deamids and 
Diatoms,’ was contributed, at tbe suggestion 
of the Rev. M. J, Berkeley, to the Ehn- 
burgh Botanical Society, and for many 
years his articles oppearad in its ‘ Transac- 
tiouB ’ and in the ‘ Annals of Natural His- 
tory.’ Hundreds of his letters are among 
Berkeley’s correspondence in the botsnicu 
department of the British Museum, In the 
Penzance library are deposited his monu- 
soript collections, viz., ‘Flora of "West 
Cornwall,’ 1878-86, 8 vols. ,■ ‘Flora of the 
Soilly Isles,’ 1876, 1 voL, and ‘ Fungi of 
West Cornwall,’ 1880-6, 2 vols. 

Arthur Hill Hassall long corresponded 
with Ralfs, who suggested that they should 
render each other assistance in their in- 
quiries. But when Hoasall’s ‘British Fresh- 
water Algte, including Descriptions of the 
Dosmidem and Diatomacem,’ which, in Haifa’s 
opinion, ought to have been puUiahed 
jointly, impoored in 1845, no mention was 
made of Ralfs. Tho ‘ History of In&soris,’ 
by Andrew Pritohord [q. v.], was enlarged 
and revised by RaUs and other botanists. 
Ilis contribution on the diatomacece was coa- 
densed by Pritchard (pp. 766-940). 

Ralfs aided in the ootanical portions of 
the ‘ Guide to Ilfracombe,’ 1888; the ‘ Guide 
to Penzance, by J. S. Courtney,’ 1846 ; the 
‘Week at the Land’s End, by J. T. Blight,' 
1861 ; the ‘ Official Guide to Penzance,' 1876, 
and he supplied the list of desmids to 
Jenner’s ‘ Flora of Tunbridge Wells.’ Resent 
many plants for desoriplion in the second 
edition of ‘ English Botany, by Sir James 
E. Smith.’ ‘ Berkeley gave tihe name of 
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fial&ia to a genus of seaweeds, and Wilson 
named a Jungermannla in his honour.’ 
Darwin in his ‘ Insecthorous Plants ’ 
gracefully referred to those supplied to 
him hy Balfs from the neighbourhood of 
Penzance. 

rjonrnal of Botany (with portrait) hy H. and 
J Sioves, October 1890, pp. 289-93, and De- 
cember 1891, p. 371; Hatdwieko’a Science 
Ooeeip, by William Boberts, June 1889, pp. 
126-8, September, pp. 177-9; Lancet, 19 July 
1890 p. 155 ; Nature, 24 July, p. 300 ; Cornish- 
man 17and24 July 1890; Cornish Telegraph, 
17 July. Particulars of his scientidc papers ore 
given in the Bibliotheca Comubienais of Boase 
and Courtn^, and the Collectanea Cornubiensia 
of G. C. Boase.] W. P. C. 

RALPH. [See also RAirDTOr.] 

RALPH THU TmiD, Eabi op Hebd- 
roB» (d. 1067), younger eon of Drogo or 
Dreux (d. 1086), count of the Vexin, by 
Godgifu or Goda, daughter of Ethelred if, 
MTHc over to England in 1041, during the 
reign of Hardecanute (Siaioria JRamesiensis, 
p7l71), with his uncle, Edward the Con- 
fessor, " The latter, who came to the throne 
the next year, regarded the young man with 
fayour, and he was entrusted with the earl- 
dom of Worcestershire, probably in subordi- 
nation to Leofric, earl of Mercia [q. v.] {Codex 
Bipl(matieua,i-v. 128, No. 792; Norman Con- 
gaut, ii. Ill) ; he was in command there in 
July 1049, when a force of pirates from Ireland 
and Welsh under (jfru^dd ah Rhydderoh 
[q, T.i invaded the shire. He fled before 
Uiem,leaving Worcester to be burnt by the 
invaders, and gaining for himself the ap- 
pellation of ‘the timid earl’ (Winn. Maim. 
Sesfo ii. o. 199 ; Flob. Wie. on. 

1066). On the outbre^ of the quarrel 
between the king and Earl Godwin [q. v.l 
wMch arose out of the outrage committw 
bv Ralph’s stepfather, Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, at Dover in 1061, he marched to 
Gloucester to uphold the king (t5, an. 1061). 
When Godwin and his sons were banished 
he received Swegen’s earldom of Hereford- 
shire {Narmcm Canmest, ii. 100, 661), and 
it was thought possible at this time that, in 
spite of the fact that Ralph had an elder 
brother living (Count Walter III, who died 
in 1068), Edward might fix upon him as his 
successor (t6. pp. Z98, 867). It was known 
in June 1062 that Godwin was about to 
attempt to return to England, and Ralph, 
in conjunction with Earl Odda, another of 
the king's kinsmen, was put in command of 
a fleet at Sandwich to prevent his landing. 
The weather was bad, and Godwin retained 
with his vessels to Flanders; but Ralph was 
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held to have displayed little activity, and 
both he and Odda were replaced in their 
command {Angh-Saxan Chron, an. 10.52, 
Peterborough). Ralph was the only foreign 
earl that was aDowed to retain his earldom 
after Godwin’s return. In 1066 his earl- 
dom was invaded and ravaged by .^Ifgar 
[q. V.], the dispossessed earl of East Angua, 
and his Welsh allies under Grufiydd. He 
met the invaders on 24 Oct., two miles from 
Hereford, at the head of an army composed 
partly of the English of his earldom and 
partly of French and Normans. He com- 
manded the English to fight on horseback, 
contrary to their custom. He was the first 
to flee, and it is said that his French and 
Normans fled with him, and that the Eng- 
lish followed their example; four or five 
hundred of them were slain, and Hereford 
was sacked and set on fire (Flob, Wie. an, 
1056 ; Anglo-Saxon Chron, an. 1066, Abing- 
don ; Norman Congueat, ii. 888-90). Ralph 
died on 21 Dec. 1067, and was buried in 
Peterborough Abbey, to which he was a 
benefactor {Anglo-Saxon Chron. an, 1067 ; 
Huso OABnintrs, Ccenoh. Burgi Siatoria, 
m 44). He was inertj cowardly {Geata 
Mgtm, ii. c. 199), anA it may be inferred 
from his order to the English at the battle 
of Hereford, arbitrary and headstrong. 

[Orderic, p. 666, ed, Duchesne ; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i.684, ii. passim; authorities 
in trat.] W. H. 

RALPH OP Wabbb, Eael op Nobfoek 
{fl. 1070). [See Guadbe, Raiph.] 

RALPH OP Tobsut {d. 1102), Nor- 
man baron, came in the female line of the 
stock of Malahulc, uncle of RoUo, the con- 
queror of Normandy (Obd. Vit, i. 181 «.) 
His father Roger fought against Odo of 
Chartres under Richard II of Normandy 
(WiELiAu OP JuuikoBs, u, 263]), and after- 
wards went to Spain, with the intention of 
carving out a principality for himself, as 
other Normans were doing m Southern Italy. 
He married a daughter of the widowed 
Countess of Barcelona, but, though he won 
a terrible repute by his hard-fought victories 
over the Saracens and his cannibal ferocity, 
his plans came to nought, and he returned 
to Normandy, soon after the succession of 
William to the Norman duchy (»J. p. 208 ; 
AnniCAB ap. Pbbtz, Hiat. Germ.vr, 140), 

Roger, who was hereditary standard-bearer of 
Normandy, and is described as a proud and 
powerful man, declared he would nut have 
a bastard for his duke. So he began to lay 
waste the lands of his nrighbours, untH 
Robert de Beaumont defeated and slow 
Roger and his sons Helbert and Elinand 
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(the date must have boon, after 1040; of. 
Oed.Vit. ii. 870 «.) Tloger’s widow, A-delino 
or Helen, married Iliehavd, count of Evrouv. 
Hie daughter Adelina was wife of William 
Fitz-Osbern fq. v.] 

lialpii succeeded his father, Reger, at 
Toesny aud as standard-huurur of JSformuudy. 
In 1050 he witnessed a charter of William 
to the monastery of St. Evroul (Oun. Vir. 
ii. 40). In lOfii, after the defeat of the 
French at Mortemer, Ralph was sent by 
William to annniuice tlio nows in the camp 
of the l^rench king. His message, dcliveroil 
from a rock hard by in the dead of the 
night, strack the invading host with panic, 
and they hastily retreated to their own 
land. About 1000 Ralph was accused lioforo 
William, by Rogorof Montgomery |q.v.J, aud 
in consequence disinherited and exiled, lie 
bi-c'ms to have joined with Arnald de Ea- 
calfoy in an attiick on the moiiastoi-y of fit. 
livroul; afterwards he wont on a jounioy 
to Spain, but before his departure came to 
St. Evroul and b(sgged pardon lor his con- 
ducl, promising if no returned in safety to 
make compensation to the monks (tS. ii. 
401). About 1003 ho was restored to favour, 
at the petition of Simon de Montforl and 
Waleran doBruleull (i4. ii. 93). Ralph was 
present at the oonncil of LUlobonne in 
loot), when the invasion of England was de- 
cided on. Hufore the battle of< IlastingH, 
William bade him, as standard-bearer, take 
the standard which the pope had sent him. 
ilut Ralph refused the honour, that ho might 
be more free to bear his part in the light 
(Wac'h, 7001-20). 

After the conquest of England ho was 
rewarded with lands in Norfolk, llortford- 
shiro, Borksliiro, Worceatorshire, and other 
counties UJmnoiilaij, i. 02, 13R, 1 08, 170, 183, 
ii. i)l , 235). It was probably not llalph, hut 
ills son, also named Ralph, who supported 
Robert of Normandy against his father in 
1077. In 1081 Ralph was with William at 
Wiiiolipsl or. Aft or William’s death in 1087 
he expelled the ducal garrisons from his 
castles. In the following yoav, however, he 
fougiit under Duke Robert m Maine. In 1000 
llideise, conntess of Evroux, out of jealousy 
of Isabel, wife of Ralph of Toosny, stirred 
up war between her husband, "William of 
Evreux, and Ralpli of Toesny, his half- 
brother. Ralph, alter appealing in vain to 
Rnlm Robert, sought assistanoo from Wil- 
liam Rufus. In NovomhorWilliam of Evreux, 
with Ills nophow, William of Rreteuil, be- 
sieged Oonohos. William of Brotouil was 
taken prisoner, and eventually a peace was 
arranged, the two Williams agreeing to take 
their kinsman Roger, Ralph of Toesny’s 


second son, for thoir heir. Raj^hwS; 
terms ‘ an immediate part of the talpTt 
William Rufus’ (FEBmiAir, WiU{am^uf^ 
1 . 210), and SIX years later he was aS 

found supporting William against his brothffl 

Robert. Two years later tlie English kins 
“vNoriMudy visited Ralph atOouehe! 
(lb. 11 . 246). In 1 100 Ralph was engaged m 
warfare with Robert de Beaumont, eount of 
Meulan, in nllianoo witli William of Evreui 
He died on 24 March 1102, and was buiiwi 
in the abbey of Oouclies. ^ 

Ralph is commonly spoken of as Ralph of 
Oonohes, and it is possible that he, and not 
his father, founded the abbey and built ths 
castle of Oonohes. When Ralph went to 
Spain ho loft his physician, Qoisbert, to be- 
come a monk at St. Evroul. Some yoata 
laler lie took Qoisbert to England, and gave 
the monks Caldocot in Norfolk, and Al to n 
ill the pariah of Rook, Woroeslershire. Hw 
wife, Isabol or Elizabeth de Montfort, Lad 
taken an active^ jiart in her husband’s wa^ 
faro with William of Evreux, riding, like 
another Ponthesilea in armour, among the 
knights ; she surviv ed her husband, and spent 
lier last years in the uionasliuw of Rante 
Bruyftre. Raljih’s oldest son, teilph, suc- 
cooded him, and married Adeliza, daughter 
of Wall hoof, earl of irimlingdon; he sup- 
ported Henry 1 in liis warfaie with Hobm 
of Normondy, and died in 1120, leaving two 
sons, Roger and llngh. 

Ralph of Toosny was aucester of the Robert 
de Tony who was summoned f o parliament on 
10 April 1200 (Bnnic n, livHnot Peerage). He 
had two brothers, who settled in England— 
Robert, anoe.stor of tho Stiiirords, earls of 
Stafford and dukos of Buckingham; and 
Nigel, nneeslor of tho Qrosloys of Wresley. 


|OrduricnsVltalis (See. de I’llist. de France); 
William of Jumibges np. Bnchosne’a Histons 
Normanneruni Borintoros; Waco’s Roman ie 
Rou; Froeimui’s Norman Ootiquosb and Wil- 
liam Rufns ; Rattle Abbey Roll. ill. 171-7i ed. 
Bnrhoss of Olovoland ; J’lancbd’s Oniiqneror and 
his Companions, i. 217-27.1 0. 1. E. 


RALPH, Rauon 01? MonTiaMnu (A 
1104 P). [See MonTiMUB.] 

RALPH ]>’E.scnrRiis, sometimes called 
Rai.pii 1)111 TuBiiimi (A. 1122), archbishop 
of Canterbury, son of SollHd, a man u 
good family, and lord of Esoiires, neat Sdez, 
By his firat wife, Rassoondis, bsoams in 1078 
a monk of St. Martin’s Abbey* at SSez, 
whore his father had previously taken the 
monastic vows. By hia falhor’s marriage 
with his RHoond wifo, Quimondis, Ralph bid 
a half-brother named Sefl'rid, called Pelochin, 
who became abbot of Glastonbury and bishop 
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of Ohichester, and lio also had a brother 
named Hugh) a canon of S6ez (Gallia Chris- 
tiana, xi. 719). Having sei-ved some of the 
lower offices of the convent, Batah was made 
prior, and in 1089 was eleotedf the second 
abbot of the house at S6az which had been 
founded by Kngar of Montgomery, afterwards 
earl of Shrewsbury [q. v.J EogM showed 
his satisfaction at the Section by gifts to the 
house, for the new abbot was generally liked, 
being a man of cheerful temper os well as 
of high character. He ruled the convent 
diligmtly in the midst of civil commotions 
wh^, along perhaps with the disputes of 
his later life, may have caused him to be 
called ‘ de Tm-bine ’ (Bbompton, cols. 1004, 
1014). It is said of Balph, ‘inter smvos 
belli turbines strenue rexit’ ^ed. Vit. p. 
678). He was oonseorated by Girard, bishop 
of Sfiez, and that year came to England, 
probably to see his intimate friend Ghindulf 
fq. V.], bishop of Bochester (Monaaticon, i. 
176). When in 1094 Robert of BallSme 
rn.v.]took the castle of St. Oenery, he and 
me monks carried off the arm of St. Oenery 
and placed it in them church (Obd. Vet. 
p. 700). In 1098 he and his convent received 
from iGnulf, fourth son of Earl Roger, the 
founder, a grant of the churoh of St. Nicholas 
at Pembroke, with twenty oaruoates of land. 
He assisted at the dedication of the church 
of St. Bvroul in 1099 (Obo. Vii!. pp. 776-7), 
and is said to have been at Gloucester about 
the time of the dedication of St. Peter’s in 
July (Gallia Christiana, u.s.) It is impro- 
batte that he was at Shrewsbury in 1102, as 
stated by William of Malmesbury (Gasta 
Segum, v. c. S96; of. Ebbuuab’, William 
Bufits, ii. 480, n. 3). Robert of Belldme had 
greatly oppressed the churches of S6ez, de- 
manding mom the abbot an oath of alle- 
giance and homage, and Ralph was forced 
m 1100 by his vimence to flee to England, 
where he woe welcomed by the king. Nor 
did ho venture to return to Normandy, but 
remained in England, staying at various 
monasteries, where he was neortily wel- 
comed (Obd. Vit. pp. 678, 707 ; Oesta Fonti- 
flmm, p. 127). In J 104 be visited Barham, 
where he superini ended the translation and 
exhibition of the body of St. Outhbert [q.v.] 
He was much with ms friends Anselm, with 
whom he had been intimate for many years 
(cf. Amelm. Fm, iii. 23), and Gunduli^ and 
when Gundulf fell sick in 1108 hastened to 
him. After the two friends had bidden each 
other farewell, and Ralph had reached the 
door of the room, the dying bishop coUed 
him hack, and placed his episcopal ring on 
his finger. Ralph remonstrated, saying that 
he was a monk, though not then living as 


one, and that a ring did not beseem one of 
his order. Gundulf, howevei', bade him keep 
it, saying that he would need it. After Gun- 
diilf’s death, on 7 March, Anselm, with the 
approval of all, appointed Ralph to the see, 
and consecrated him at Oanterbury on 9 Aug. , 
so be then understood the meaning of Gun- 
dnH’s gift (EAnsiBB, Vita ChmdiUfphi, Opp, 
ii. 833-6). Anselm, with the approval of a 
council of bishops, sent Ralph, wiw the bishop 
of London, to meet Thomas (<?. ] 114) [q, v.J, 
archbishop-elect of York, and persuade him to 
go to Gauterbury for consecration, and make a 
profession of obedience to that see. Thomas 
met them at Southwell, but refused to com- 
ply with their request. On the death of 
Anselm on 21 April 1109, Ralph, as hiehop 
of Rochester, became administrator of the 
diocese of Oanterbury, and filled that post 
with diligence and core for the dignity or the 
church, consecrating churches on the estates 
of the see, in whatever diocese they were, on 
his own authority, lie attended tne council 
that Henry held at London at Whitsuntide, 
and joined the other bishops of the southern 
province in determining to resist at all cost 
any attempt to override the decision of the 
late archbishop with regard to the York pre- 
tensions ; and, Thomas having yielded to the 
king’s command, Ralph assisted at his con- 
seciatiou in St. Paul’s on 17 July, 

In April 1114 Ralph received a summons 
from the king to attend a council at Wind- 
sor, hold to consult on the appointment of an 
arohbishop of Canterbury, the see having 
been vacant since Anselm’s death, and to 
bring with him the prior and some of the 
monks of Christ Ohurch. On their way he 
and his party were told that Foricius [q. v.], 
abbot of Abingdon, was to he the new aroh- 
bishop, and they were pleased at the pro- 
spect. At Windsor they found that Earicius 
had been summoned by the king, and that 
his election was regarded as oeriain. The 
bishops and some ofthe magnates, however, 
objected to the choice of a monk, while the 
monks and others dsclarsd that nous but a 
monk ought to hold the ofilce. Finally the 
bishops proposed Ralph ; the pr^osal was 
evidently a compromise ; thou^ Ralph was 
amonk, he had been drivenfromhis abbey, and 
had to some extent at least ceased to live the 
monastic life, and he was generally poplar. 
The king, who had been in favour o^ari- 
cius, changed his mind, and Ralph was 
unonimoualy elected on 26 April, and was 
enthroned at Oanterbury on 17 May 1114 
(EanUDB, Bistoria Novella, ii, 489-90; cf. 
Bietoria de Abingdon, ii. 147-9^. He de- 
posed some officers who had been in power at 
Canterbury, and appointed others of his own 
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choice, -which gained him. some ill-will, hut the see of Oniiterbury (Gin. Oambb. Qrm iF 
he pleased tho monks by persuading the 49). At the great council held at 
king to allow Ernulf [q. v.] to succeed him on 19_Maroh 1116, at which the maenateal 
at Eochester. The cuaptor sent Ralph’s the kingdom did homage to the mg’s so 
nephew, John (d. 1137), Ernulf’s successor William, Ralph and the other prelates unS 

in the abbacy of Peterteough, and after- mised them homage in case WilEam outlwea 

wards (1126) bishop of Rochester, to Romo, his father. 

requesting Paschal II to send llalph the At this council an attempt was made to 
pail, for he was suil'ering from gout, and end the dispute then in progress between 
could not fetch it in person. Tiiere was Ralph and Thurston, orwbishop-elect of 
much hesitation at Rome as to their re- Yorh [q. y.1 Thurston had been elected in 
quest, for the po^o was displeased at the 1114, and Ralph refused to consecrate hhn 
independent position adopted by the Eng- iinless he professed obedience and the subiec- 

lish church as evidenced specially by the tion of his see to Canterbury. This Thuistan 
translation of Ralph without his sanction, refused to do. Henry upWd Ralph, and 
Olid the messongors of tho chapter would would not allow Thurston to go to items 
probably have been met with a refusal hod for consecration. Thurstan appealed to the 
not their cause been token up by Anselm, pope against Ralph, it is said with no 
abbot of St. Sabas, nephew of the late orch- eflect (Eadmhb), though the York ^torian 
bishop. It was finiUly decided that the (Huqh tuh Ciiawtob, u.a. pp. 134, 188) de- 
messengers should bo sent home without the dares that Paschal ordered Ralph to conse- 

I iall, ana that Anselm should toko it to Eng- crate him at once without the profsssion 
and later as legate from the pope. On the but says that Ralph did not gat the letter! 
return of the messengers Ralph, in accord- At Salisbury Henry ordered Thurstan to 
ance with the wish of tlie bishops, and with comply with Ralph’s demand ; he refused 
approval of the chapter of Christ Church, and divested himself of hie bishopric. All’ 
yipointod his nephew John archdeacon of tho York writer says, were moved with pity! 
(Janterbury. Anselm came with the pall, savo Ralph only. Meanwhile AlexandM I 
which was received with veneration at Can- [q. v.] of Scotland wrote to Ralphasking bis 
terbury on 16 May 1116. He stayed some advice on the choice of a bishop for St. As- 
time with the archbishop, but evidently re- drews, end informing him that he wished that 
oeived no satisfaction with reference to the for tho future the bishops of that ses should, 
complaints of the pope concerning the indo- accordingto alleged ancientonBtom,beconBe- 
pondont action of the national church. In crated by the archbishop of Canterbury iu- 
September Ralph attended a council hold by stood of by the archbishop of York, hi 
the king at Woatmineter, at which the legate August Anselm, who had returned to Rome, 
presented a letter from Paschal complaining was again ordered to go to England cs legate, 
of the translation of bishops without his On tho nows of his mission a council was 
sanction, and referring, though not explicitly, hold at London in tho absence of tke king, 
to Ralph’s translation. At tliis time Her- then in Normandy, and Ralph, -with ^e ap- 
nard, the queen’s chaplain, thou bishop-elect provnl of all, wont to Henry to consult wim 
of St. David’s, applied to Ralph for conee- him on tho preservation of the ancient eus- 
cration, and tho Count of Moiilan [see tome and liberties of the kingdom, and te 
Bbauhoux, Robubt nn, d, 1118] proposed siiggost that he ehould go to Itome to repre- 
that tho ceremony should take plaoo in the sent thorn to tlie pope. Henry received mm 
king’s chapel. To which Ralph replied with at Rouen with much honour, stopped Au- 
spirit that he would not conseorato Bernard selm from going to England, and sent the 
there or anywhere else save at Canterbury, archbishop on to Rome. On bis way Ralph 
Tho matter was of extreme importance hotli fell sick with gout and a carbuncle m tee 
as regards the independence of the church fac^ was forced to keep his bed for a mouth 
of England in things spiritual, and the rights at La Eort6, and was scarcely expected te 
ofOanterbury over Welsh bishops. Theking recover. When convalescent he reaumrf 
boro Ralph out, telling tlie coiint that tlie his journey, oocompanied by a splendid 
nrohbishop was not to bo dictated to on suoli a retinue, and was everywhere received -ffite 
matter, andthatitwasforhimtodecido where honour. He spent Christmas atLyonswith 
he would oonsoorate the bishops of ‘ Britain.’ Ansolm. On ms arrival at Rome be found 
Ralph proposed to hold the consecration at that tho pope had boon forced by the emperor 
Lambeth, but to oblige tho qiioen, who Henry V to retire to Bonevonto, and portly 
wished to be present, liold it in Westminster beoaiiso of the quarrel between the pope and 
Abbey on tho lOtli, receiving from Bernard the emperor, and partly on account of bia 
a profession of obedience and subjection to own health, whibh wae stiU weak, he ra- 
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mainea iix Eome, and there 'wrote to the 
pope, who in answer sent him a letter ad- 
dressed to the king and the English bishops, 
dated 21 March 1117, promising not to 
diminish the dignity of the church of Can- 
terbury. Conscious that this meant nothing, 
Italph remained some time at Home and at 
Sutti, where he received an invitation from 
the emperor to come to him, and remained 
with him a -week ; he returned first to Home 
and then to Sutri, hoping that the pope 
would return. He was disappointed, and at 
last returned to Normandy, where he re- 
mained with the king, and was evidenlljr 
one of his chief counsellors, talcing a promi- 
nent part in the council that the king held 
at Eouen in October 1118 [sea under 
Henet I] (Obd. Vit. p. 846). 

The next pope, Gelasius II, upheld the 
cause of Thurslau, bade Henry send both 
Balph and Thurstan to him, and wrote lialph 
a sharp reproof for his disobedience to the 
apostolic see in refusing to consecrate Thur- 
ston without the profession, Halph set out 
to meet the pope at Ilheims, where it was 
believed that he was about to hold a council, 
hut he heard that Gelosius was still in the 
south, and thought of going to Spain. He 
afterwards intended to meet the pope at 
Clugny, but there Gelasius died on 29 Jan. 
1119. OalixtuslI, the next pope, also wrote 
angrily to Ilolph, who was stUl in Nor- 
mandy, blaming him for his disobedience to 
the letters of Faschal and Qelasius. Halph 
replied that their letters hod never reached 
him ; it is known that the letter sent by Fas- 
chol had not been delivered to him, and even 
the York historian allows that be must he 
believed with referonceto that sentbyGelsr 
siuB, He would, he said, attend the pope, 
but was prevented by ill-health, and by the 
refusal of the Erencu king to grant him a 
safe-conduct (Hwh xan CiuaxoB, u.s. pp. 
164-8). CaliktuB sent him copies of the 
letters with an order to obey, and gave him 
reason to believe that he would take action 
on Thuralan’s side at the_ councnl that he 
was about to hold at Hheims. Meanwhile 
at Houen on 11 July, Halph, after saying 
mass, was struck with piirtuysis while dis- 
rohing, and for some days remained speech- 
less (Obdebio, p. 873). He was therefore 
unable to attend the council, and wrote to 
the pope ; the king allowed Thurston to go 
to Hheims on hie piomising that he would 
not receive consecration from the pope, and 
sent Seffrid Feloohin, Halph’s brother, to 
the pope, warning him not to consecrate. 
Nevettheless on Sunday, 19 Oct., the pope 
did consecrate Thurston, though before the 
ceremony .Tohn, the archdeacon of Oanter- 
TOI. XVI. 
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bury, Hnlph's nephew, publicly protested 
aeaiimt the iniury done to llalpli and to his 
cliurch, to which the pope merely answered 
that he wished to do no mjustice to the 
church of Canterbury. 

Halph, who was still so ill that he could 
only travel in a carriage and had to he sup- 
ported to a seat, returned to England, and 
was received at Canterbury on 3 Jan. 1120. 
On 4 April he was snlHcieutly recovered to 
consecrate a bishop of Bangor. About that 
time Alexander of Scotland wrote asking him 
to send Eadmer [q. v.] to him to he elected 
bishop of St. An^ews. Halph, having ob- 
tained Henry’s leave to do so, wrote to 
Alexander urging him to he mindful of the 
rights of Canterbury, and to send Eadmer 
back to him without delay for consecration. 
Alexander, however, would not allow Ead- 
mer to he consecrated by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Eadmer refused to receive 
consecration from any one else. In spite of 
Halph’s remonstrances, Alexander remained 
firm,_ and Eadmer did not become a bishop. 
Having received a letter from Colixtus threa- 
tening that he and his church should he put 
under on interdict unless Thurston were re- 
stored to hisrighta, Halph caused investigation 
to be msde into the privileges that his church 
had received from former popes and the history 
of iteolaimsoverthe secof xork,and set these 
matters forth in a long letter which he sent 
to the pope, complaining of Thurstan and of 
the injury done to Canterbury {IKatwiamt of 
Torh, ii. 228-61). On 6 Jan. 1121 he at- 
tended the council at London at which Henry 
aimounood that, by the advice of the oroh- 
bishop and magnates, he was about to marry 
again. Thekingalao showed thehiahopsletters 
fr'om the pope, and, acting on them, recalled 
Thurstan, who took charge of his diocese, 
lialph’s malady steadily increased, though 
he was not yet forced to give up performing 
divine service ; his mental powers remained, 
but his voice was much afieoted ; his temper 
became hasty, and ho was specially quick to 
resent anytlwg that he thought derogatory 
to the dignity of his see {Gesta Ponti/icKm, 
p. 181). The king's marriage was to take 
place at Windsor, and, on account of Halph’s 
dllHculty in speaking, it was proposed to ad- 
mit the claim of the bishop of the diocese 
(Sulishury) to perform the ceremony. Halph 
resisted the proposal, the bishops of his pro- 
-vince upheld him, and the king was married 
by the bishop of Winchester as the arch- 
bishop’s representative. The next day the 
queem Adeiiza [q. v.], was to he crowned, 
and Halph was standing at the altar when 
he observed that the kmg was wearing his 
crown, though he had not placed it on his 

un 
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hoad. Tliinlimg that aomo one had usurped 
his right, he advanced to the Idng, robed 
and wearing his pall, and declared that a 
wrong had been done, audthat he would not 

} >rocecd with the ceremony so long as the 
ring wore the crown. Itenry, who seams 
himself to have put on his crown, replied 
that it was a more matter of thoughtlc8S> 
ness, and 1 hat the archbishop might do what- 
ever was right. Balph began to take the 
crown oh', and the king helped him to undo 
the clasp of the chain that held it. Fearing 
that he would refuse to replace it, the spoo- 
tators called on him to do so. Tie replaced 
it on the king’s head, and the service pro- 
ceeded (ib. pp. 132-8 HUtotia 

Novella, vd. cols. 518-10). In March ho 
accompanied the king to Ahingdou, and 
while there, on the IStli, consecrated Rok'rt 
I’eche, one of the ollicors of the royal house- 
hold, hisbop of LichfleUl. lie did not give 
u]i his hope of victory over the see of York; 
he laid before tho king the privileges tliat 
had lately been found at Canterbury, and 
worked on Henry’s mind by urging that it 
was matter that conoeriiod the unity of the 
kingdom, propounding tho maxim ‘ One pri- 
mate, one Icing.’ Ilonry was conviiiood, and 
at a great council hold at Micliaoluias ro- 
nowed his command that Thurstau should 
niulce the profuasiou. Ralph was not pro- 
sent, for a day or two before ho had boon 
seised with illness, probably with another 
stii'oko of paralysis ; his consecration of 
Ci'i'guryto the sou of Dublin at Lambuth on 
2 Out. seeiiis to have immediately preceded 
this attack. About a year lator ho was 
again struck with jiarulysis, died on 20 Oot. 
1122, and was buried in his cathedral. 

Ralph was iiious, learned, and eloquent, 
of higu moral cliaractur, alfablu in mannora, 
liberal, and generally popular. Until sicknuss 
rendered him tetchy, Iiu was olieorful and 
good-tempered; liuwas indoud so much given 
to loughter, joking^, and trifling that aomo 
IioupLu cuiisidured his facotiouHiiuss unworthy 
of liis dignity uud age, and called him 'a 
triilor’ (J}eefa Fontiilemn, p. 18Sn.) But 
ho certainly combined wisdom with his wit; 
ho was a strenuous asaortor of tho rights oi 
the national church and of what ho oon- 
coivud to bo the rights of his soo, wasre- 
npoclod by the king, and played his part in 
tlio conti'ovorhios in which ho was ongagud 
with dignity and iudgmont. A coUoetion of 
hishomUiosisin tlio Bodloinn Library (Laud 
MS. D. 49), and many letters of his are pro- 
served by Eadmor and others. 

[Eadmoc’s ITlst. Nov. vein. v. vi. and Vita 
Ctundulphi (od. Migno); Qullia Cbrist. xi. 71f) 
sq.; Ordia'ir, pp. 078, 700, 770-7, 811, 840, ed. 


Diichosno; A.-S. Oliron. ann. nu 
1110, 1120, 1122, •Willi.ua of Malmihw’ 
Gesltt Pontiff, pp. 120-8, 131-3 202 
Qosta Bogg. lib. V. 0. 396, Gtarvaae 

10, 14, 72-3, li. 377-80, Historians ofYork ,, 
131-08,_ 228_M, Hist, de Abingdon/it 147 i 
(those SIX Rolls Sor.) ; Flor. Wig. ii sfi sv w 

Epp. li 38 

ed. Migno; Dugdalo’s Monnstioon, i. 175. 1,' 
glia Socro, i. 7,66; Hook’s Ar^bishops of Cani 

11. 277-SOl ; IVeeman's Willioni Rufus , 10/ 
242, ii. 430 ». ; Buie’s Soriptt. Brit. Oat. cent, xii’ 
82; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. ?i. 106.] W^R 

RALPH, RADULF, RANIJLP m 
^NDULF (d 1128), chanceller, 
chaplain or clerk of Herny I, eni became 
cbancollor m 1107-8 (Mmaiiiicon, v. 192) 
froin which date he apponrs frequently as 
liolding that olllcu until his death. For the 
hist twenty years of his life he suffered 
much from bodily infirmity ; hut his mind 
was active, end he is described as ctafti 
prompt to work evil of every kind, oppressing 
the innoeont, robbing men of their lands and 
possessions, and glorying in his wickednees 
and ill-gotten gains. In the first days of 
1128 ho rode with the king from Dunstable 
wliorn llom-y had ko^ Christmas, escortmg 
him to tho castle of Borkhampstead, which 
hi'longod to the ohonoollor. As he cams in 
sight of his costle his hoai’t, it was hslisved, 
was puffed up with pride. At that moment 
ho foil from Ms liorso, and a monk of St 
Albans, who had been despoiled of his pos- 
sussions by him, rode over him. lie died of 
his injuries a few days afterwards. He had a 
son, who joined him in some henefaotiona to 
Reiidiiig Abbey, and he also granted tha 
manor of Tiutiiihull, Somerset, to Montsoats 
Priory in that county (i6. p. 107). 

I Henry of Huntingdon’s Hist. Angl. and £p. 
do Oontoinplu Mnndi, pp. 244,308, Bog. Bor. 
i. 180 (both Rolls Hoi'.); Eog. Wend. i. 202 
(Hiigl. Hist. See,) ; Leland’s Oolloot. i. 69 (ed. 
1770) ; Foss’s Judges, i. ISO.] W. H, 

RALPH, called Luvpa (d, 1123), bishop 
of Ohichester, was consecrated to that see in 
1001 by Archbishop Thomas (d. 1100) [q.v.] 
of Yorlt ('Actus Pont. Ebor/ in Hktoriam 
qf tho Church of York, ii. 369, Rolls Set.) 
Ho may he said to have founded the calhedial 
of Ohichester, so fundamentally did he alter 
the original structure, and hm work, cha- 
rnctoi'isod by massive simplicity, can still be 
traced in iJTie more modern huildin|( (Sis' 
I’UniTH, Memoriala cf the See of Qlaeheeter, 
qip. 48 -9). Tho church, which was conse- 
crated in 1108 (Awn, Monast. ii. 43, Bolls 
Sor.), was injured by a fire which did great 
damage to the city in 1 114 (Roe. Hot. i. 
101), LiullsSer.), hut Ralph successfiillypeti" 
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tioned Henry I for an exemption from taxes 
in order to restore the damage rWiiiii. Maxm. 
J)e Gesiis P<mt. Angl. p. 206), and several 
charters attest the good will of the king 
(DtrODAXD, Mon. Angl, vi. 1168). Balph 
completed the organisation of the chapter hy 
the definition of uie oiBces of dean, precentor, 
chancellor, and treasury. He gi-ently raised 
the dignity of his see, increased the niunber 
of his clergy, and enriched the church with 
gifts. Thnce each year he went through the 
diocese, preaching and rebuking, hut leceiv- 
ing only voluntary offerings. With the 
famous abbey of Battle he was on friendly 
terms, and was present at the consecration of 
the church in 1094 {ib. iii. 246). 

Of bold and determined character (2>e Q&t. 
Pont. p. 206), Botoh resisted William Bufus 
in his quarrel with Anselm [q, v.], whom he 
helped to consecrate as archbishop in 1093, 
and is said to have offered to surrender his 
staff and ring rather than yield to the king 
(ti.) He likewise opposed Henry I in his 
effiiits to tax the cler^, and even suspended 
divine offices tkrou^out his diocese until 
the king relaxed his claim (ib.) At the 
deotion, in 1109, of Thomas (d. 1114) [q. v,] 
to the orchbishojprio of York, he was one of 
the bishops who insisted upon the submission 
of York to Canterbury (EAnuiiB, Miotoria, 
pp. 208 seq. Bolls Ser.) 

Balph died on 24 Deo. 1123 (Ann. Monaet, 
i.ll), and a tomb inecribed with his name in 
Chichester Cathedral, at the entrance to St, 

a ’s chapel, is said to be his. But this 
is of small dimensions, and Balph was 
traditional^ reputed to he of great stature 
(Da Great. Pont, p. 206). 

[Bee in addition to the authorities cited in tlie 
textiSymoon of Durham, ii. 236, &c. (Bolls Ser.); 
Twysden’s Decern Script, p. 2369 ; Om. Vital, ap. 
Mice's Patrologia, vol. 188, p. 721 ; Blor. Wig, 
ii, SI (Bngl. Hist. Soc.) ; Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 
i. 69; Stubbs's Begist. Sacr, Angl. p. 23; Le 
Keve’s Busti Ecd. Angl, i. 238, ed. Hardy.] 

A. M. a-x. 

BALPH (d. 1144 f), bishop of Orkney, 
whose name usually tmpears as Balph 
Nowell, was a native of York, where he 
became a priest (‘ Actus Pont. Ebor.’ in JBi’a- 
torians qf the Church qf York, ii. 372, Bolls 
Sffi. ; Hvqh she Ohaiisob, ii. 127). York 
writers assert that, apparently about 1110, 
Balph was elected (by men of the Orkneys) 
to the bishopric of the islands in the church 
of St. Peter at York. He was consecrated 
before 1114 by Thomas, archbishop of York, 
to whom he made his formal profession 
(Adi, Pont, Pbor. l.o.) The primate of 
^n^jem, however, claimed ecclesiastical 
iutisdiction oyer the Orkneys, and Balph, as 


the nominee of the archbishop of York, was 
ignored by prince, clergy, and people of the 
Orkneys (Fxoe. Wia. ii. 89, Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) He never went into residence, and 
the bishopric was filled by the oi'chbishop of 
Trondhjem. But Bath’s j^osition was upheld 
hy Oalixtus II and Honorius H, who succes* 
sively addressed letters to the kings of Nor- 
way directing his restoration, and describing 
him as the ' canonically elected and conse- 
crated bishop' (DuenAXii, ilfoji. Angl. vi. 
1186^. Bal^, however, did not waste his 
life m litigation, but spent it usefully as a 
suffragan or York and Durham. 

Balph staunchly supported Thurston 
[q. v.J, archbishop-elect of York, in his 
struggle for the independence of the see of 
York agmnst the claims of Canterhu^. lie 
visited Thurstan during his exile in France, 
and in October 1119 was at Bheims just 
before the opening of the council, when 
Thurstan was consecrated to the arch bishopric 
of York, 19 Oct. 1119 (Hugh the Uhaniob, 
Lc., p. 1C4). Next day, upon the opening of 
the council, Balph alone m the English and 
Norman bishops dared to take his seat be- 
side the metropolitan {ib. p. 166). On his 
return to England he had to face the anger 
of Henry I. Balph, however, declared that 
he and the archdeacon who hod accompanied 
him had not gone to Bheims for the puipose 
of being present at Thurston’s consecration 
{ib. p. 17^. 

In 1188 Ralph represented the aged arch- 
bishop at the Battle of tho Standara. Some 
writers improhohly ascribe to him the well- 
known eimorlation to the English army 
(Bog. Hoy. i. 193, Bolls Ser. ; Hehiegbubgh, 
L 69, sq., Engl. Hist. Soc.; Bboutton, 
Ap. X. Scripit. col. 1026), which Ailred of 
Bievaulx [see Eihexbud] assigns to Walter 
Espec ^q. v.l Ralph wos cerlaiuly conspi- 
cuous m exhortiugond absolving the Eng- 
lish host (Johe of Hexuah, ib, cm. 262, and 
IBoeabi) OB Hexeau, ib,, col. 821), 

In 1148 Ralph acted as suffragan of Wil- 
liam of St. BoAe, bishop of Burham. In that 
year he, with two others, represented the 
latter at the consecration of Wilham Fite- 
Herbert [q. v.], archbishop of York, at Win- 
chester (.TOHE OB Hexhaai, I.C., col. 273). 
Tbie is the last trustwoit% mention we 
have of him. 

[In oddidon to the authorities quoted in the 
text, see Sym. Ditnelm. ii. 293, 316 ; Hen. 
Himt. 262 sq. (Bolls Ser.); Torffiens Orcades, pp. 
168-9, ed. 1697 ; Keith's Scottish Bishops, pp. 
219-20; Stubbs’s Begistrum Sacrum Angh- 
onnnm, p. 26 ; Ereoman's Norman Conquest, v. 
pp. 214, 268; Baine’s Lives of the Archbiehops 
of York, pp. 168, 182-6, 223.] A. M. 0 -b. 
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EALPH (A 1160f), theological writer, 
waa almoner of Westminster and prior of 
Hurley, a depondent cell, lie had a hroLher 
who served the brethren of the monastery 
in the secular habit, and upon this brother's 
sudden deatih by drowning, Ealph begged 
a monlc of Durham to imbrm Uie hermit 
Qodrio [q, T.] of his misfortune. Godrio re- 
commended prayers to release the brother 
from i)urgatory, and these were order i»d to 
be said by monks and nuns all over Eng- 
land Oodrioi, p. 300, Surtees Soc.) 

Kalph was a friend of Abbot _ Laurence 
{d. 1170), and wrote sermons at his request, 
lie must be distinguished from lialxdi 
Papilon [q. T.], abbot of Weatminalar. 

Ualjina works wore: 1. Twenty Latin 
homilies, dedicated to Abbot Laurenoc, be- 
ginning ‘Nunquid capies leviathan liaino,’ of 
which Leland saw copies in the lioepital of 
Austin canons, Cambridge (T/Hi.anjo, Coll.m.. 
16), and at Westuiinslor {ib. p. 45). 2. 'Oon- 
pinnes,' begun at Laurenoe's request, dedi- 
cated to Walter, the next abbot, which begin 
‘ IScco fratres delect isaimi,’ of which Lolond 
taw a copy at Westminstor. 8. ‘llomelim 
in Bpistolas,' boainning ' Bcco dies veniunt, 
dioit Dominns.' 4-. ‘Iloinolisa in Evon- 
gelia,’ one book boginniug ‘ In illo tompore 
cum appropinquassot.’ 5. ‘ De ppooatore,’ 
one booic beginning 'Ego cum sim pul vis et 
cmis;' thcro is a copy among the Iloyal 
MSS. in the Eritish Museum. 0. ‘ PostiUa 
in dies dominiros ot fust os,’ in the Bodleian 
Library (Jleniard’s Catalogue, No. 3601). 

[Widmoro’s Hist, of Wostmiustor Abbey; 
Tumor's Bibliotheca Britniinica ; Fits, l)e 
illustribua Scriptoribus, p. 223 ; Bale's Scrip- 
tornin Illustrinm Oulalogus, ii. St).] H. B. 

EALPH (d, ]17<1), bishop of Bethlehem 
and chancellor of the Latin kingdom of 
•lorusalem, is expressly stated by William of 
Tyre to have been an Eiiglisbuian, But 
nothing is known of him before 20 Eob. 1140, 
when he first ax)poars in a charter as chan- 
cellor of the Latin kingdom of .Torusalom 
under Baldwinlll (Ediiiuaiii',ife,9c«fa,pp.01, 
63). Ealxih was in high favourwith tho young 
king, his mother JMolisend, mid the court 
jiarty. On 26 Jmi. 1147 tho son of Tyre be- 
came vacant by the olootion of Archbishop 
Fulcher to tlio iinl rinrehato of Jorusalom, 
and through the king’s inlUuuice Ealph ob- 
tained the arehbisliuxiric, which he held at 
least till32 Juno 11 60. Soineof tho bishops, 
however, axjpoalod against thoolection to tuo 
pope, and, though Balxih held xiosHoesion for 
two yoars, Eugenius ovontually decided 
against him (Wn.i.iAM op Tvan, xvi. 17). 
In 11 53 or 1 1 61, when Reginald of Ohaiillon 


Jittu imprisoneo me patnareh of AntiTT 
Ealph was despatched by King Baldwin tl 
expostulate with him. Eaiiv in n kh -b.i i 
■,£, Buhop of Eotlffim SS}!* 

JO WfflUn ofl>i;, toostSCSlS 

fellow-countryman, Adi-ian IV; liiselBef,™ 
took place be&re 7 Junell66. anffiot 
oration between that date and 2 Nov of tt 
same year (Roiibioiit, 82-3). As was lisualm 
tho kmedom of Jerusalem, lialph letunedthe 
chonoeUorshipaftorliispromotiontoft)!!.!.™ 


nc, and his name occurs frequently in nffl^ M 
documents down to his death. In 1168 he 
joined with other bishops inprotestingogainst 
the election of Amnlrio as patriarch ofJeru- 
salem. In 1 107 he accompanied Kina Ani.i.^ c 
in hie Egyptian campaign, and woe aevetely 
wounded and lost all his baggage in the 
battle in tho desert. About the end of 1168 
Guy, count of Novers, bestowed on Ealph 
I ho church mid revenues of Olomecy, am 
Nevers in Fruioo, and Ealph accompanied 
tho count on his return thither beWen 
October llOSand January 1170. In Februety 
or March of tho latter year Ralph was at 
Pont oiso, endeavouring to reconcile HenwII 
and Thomas Bookot (FiizsTiinimr, ij/e rf 
Aee/ced,ltolls Ser. iii. 87-8). Ealphtookad- 
vantngo of his visit to help Amalrio's ambes- 
sador, Frederick of Tyre, in seeking aid for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem from Ilenry Hand 
Louis. II 0 also took part in the movemeet 
whioh forced tho grandmaster of tlie temple 
to resign in 1169. Before the end of IITO 
Ealx>h returned to tho Uoly Land, and wee 
present with Amnlric at tho relief orBorum; 
in 117], when tho king was absent in the 
north, he nccoiimouied llenfrid the constable 
to the relief of Korak, and bore the liriy cross, 
lie iliod in the spring of 1174, the same year 
ns King Amalric, and was buried in the 
chnploi'-houRO at Belhlehoni. The last doen- 
ment in which his name occurs is dated 18 
April 1174 (JtouBioni, 130). An insoriptioa 
at Bethlehem records that tho mosaics in the 
Ohurch of tho Nativity were executed d^^ 
ing his episcojiatB in 1169, WiUiamofTyio, 
when, relating Ralph’s intrusion to the arch- 
hishoxiric of Tyre, speaks of him as a hand- 
some and learned uut over-worldly man; 
when recording his death. William calls him , 
' vouorabilis dominue Eadulphus felicis me- 
moriu) . , . vir libcralis et hemgnus admodum,’ 


[William of Tyro, Riatoria Transmarraa, ivi, 
17, xviii, 1, 10, xix. 26, xi. 10, 28, 80, md; 
Rohrioht'sRogesla rogni HieTosolj'mitani,vh6» 
most of the exiant documents concerning Balph 
are collected ; Lambert of Watorlos, pp. 660-1 i 
Mnrolles’ Invontairo do Nevers, p. 661 ; QflUi* 
Oliristianoixii 680-0 j Le Beuf’s Hist.d’Auxerta 
p. 101 ; I’Art dovdriftor lea Dates, s.7. Oounts ot 
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Nevers and Auxerro j La Quien’s Oriens Chria- 
tianuS) Jii. 1278 i Bdhricht’s Sjma Sacra ap. 
Zeitsahiift das Deutsoher Palaeatina-'Vereitis, x. 
24-6; cWalioi Lagenossiero's Hist, da I’Ev^lie 
de Bothliem, pp. 36-41.] 0, L. K, 

BiALPH OB St. Albaisb or RALPH OB 
DoSSTABiD {Jl, 1180?), learned writer, was 
probably a native of Dunstable and monk of 
St. Albans. By some writers he is called 
Boburt. At the request of another monk, 
William, he tamed into verse, with some 
amplifications, William’s Latin prose lives of 
St^banand St. Ajuphiholus, which William 
had dedicated to the abbot Simon (1166- 
1188). Copies of Ralph’s work ore in the 
Cotton. MSS. Julius D iii. ff. 126-68 6, and 
Claud. E. iv. 3, ff. 47-68 h, and in MS. 
Trinity College, Dublin, E. i. 40 (Lbiakd, 
Be iSicr^t. iii. 163). In the ‘ History of St. 
Albans’ by Thomas of Wolsingham, Ralph 
is compared to Virgil (J. AJiuiTDmiujr, 
HoUs Ser. ii. 296, 304). 

A contemporaTw, iUi,pn Gobioh or Qubibit 
{A, 1160), abbot of St. Albans, was an English 
secular priest of good lineage, chaplain and 
treasurer to Alexander [q. v.J, bishop of Lin- 
coln obtained fox him ad- 

mission as monk of Si. Albans, with leave 
to continue with the bishop. Alexander also 
promised Ralph successiou to tho abbacy, 
and secured ms election in 1146. Ralph 
had attended the lectures of a certain Master 
Odo, an Italian, and xvas remarkable for his 
love of learning and his large collection of 
books. Ilefrisiled Eronce, met Eugenlus IH 
at Auxerie, and from him procured a privi- 
lege for his monastery. He freed the ahbey 
from debt, improved tbe estates and build- 
ings, and gave vestments. According to tbe 
historian of the monastery, he unjustly de- 
posed his prior, Alquinus, whom he disliked, 
on suspicion of counterfeiting the seal of the 
house. In 1160 he fsR ill, and on 18 June 
made the prior his deputy. He died on 7 July, 
and was buried at the east front of the cha^ 
tor-house. He is probabljy the Bal^h of St. 
Albans who wrote a Latin prose mstory in 
five books of Philip and Alexander, kings of 
Macedon, extracted from Pompeius Trogus, 
Oiosius, Josephus, Jerome, Solinus, Augus- 
tine, Beda, and Isidore. A copy is in the 
I MS. 164, Oaius OoRege, Cambridge, £F. 1- 
136 (of. Bodleian MS. Greaves, 60). Pits 
observes that some say Geolfrey or Walter 
Hemlington, monk of St. Albans, wrote on 
Alexander and dedicated hie work to Ralph 
(VossiBS, Da SUtorieis Latinis, 1651). 

[Diceto’e Ahbreviationes, ed, Stubbs (Rolls 
Sw,), i. 268 ! John Amundeaham’s Annales, ed, 
Bilw i. 434, and Gosta Abbatum (both Rolls 
Ber.), i. 98, 106, 110, 1 40 ; Matt. Paris’s Historia 
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Anglomm, ed. Madden, i, 276 , Hnidy’s Catalogui.. 
i. 6, 11, 13 ; lieyser's Poet. Med. iSv. 1721, p. 
417 ; Ward’s Catalogue of Romances, i. 121 ; 
Lelaud'e CoUeotiuiea, iii. 58, 163, and Bole, Du 
Sinipt Brit.; Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, 
xiii. Paris, 1838, pt.ii. pp. 190-1 ; Wriaht’s Biogr. 
Lit. ii. 212-14.1 M.B. 

RALPH BB Diomo (d. 1202 P), dean ox 
St. Paul’s. [See Diobto.J 

Ralph op CoaeusnAiL (yt. 1207), chro 
nidei. [See CoaeBSHii,!..] 

RALPH hHGBB (d. 1170), historian. 
[See Nigbr.] 

RALPH or RAHDULPH op Evbsham 
1229), abbot of Evesham, was horn at 
Evesham. He became a monk of Worcester, 
and was at the same time a monk of Evesham, 
having a seat in that chapter. He was elected 
bishop of Worcester, 2Deo. 1213, butresigned 
in favour of the king's chanesUor at the re- 
quest of Xing John and his legate Nicholas. 
On 24 Deo. he was elected prior of Worces- 
ter, and on 20 Jon. following, at the legate’s 
recommendation, the Evesham chapter chose 
him abbot. Contrary to mecedent, he obtained 
from the archbishop of Canterbury confirma- 
tion of his election. On 9 March (or 23 Eeb. 
Ami. Wiffom.) he was blessed by the legote 
in St. Mory’s Abbey, York. 

In 1216 he was in Romo with Thomas do 
Marlobeige [q. v.], and in the Lateran council 
he got the constitutions of Evesham con- 
firmed. The Evesham historian proiseshis 
mildness and gives examples of his economy, 
financial skill, and generosity. He improved 
the monastic huildings and estates, gave vest- 
ments, plate, gems, and a pastoral staff to tho 
church. In 1219 WiUiam of Bloia^ishop of 
Worcester, held a synod, in which Raudulph 
was not allowed to wear his mitre or to occupy 
the place next in dignity to that of the bishop, 
Bandulph wpealeo, with what result is not 
known. He died on 17 Dec. 1229. 

[Obron. Abb. de Evesham (Rolls 8er.],passim; 
Dugdnle^s Monastiaon Anglicenum; Wharton's 
Au^ia Sacra, i. 484.] M B. 

RALPH OP Bbibioi. (d, 1232), bishop 
of Kildare, was a native of Bristol, hut 
settled in Dublin, He became a canon and 
treasurer of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and 'Magi- 
Btri Galfridus de Btdstollia et Badulphus de 
BristoUia' occur as witnesses to charters ol 
Henry deLoundreB[q, v.] {Chart, St, Mary, 
Dablm, i. 189-90, u. 19 ; Beg. St, Thomas, 
Zhdilin, p. 306). Ralph was also a cleik of 
William de Payvo, bmop of Glendalough. 
from whom he received half the church of 
Solmonleap, with a pension of half a mark 
from Oonephy {ib, p. B29). In 1223 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare, where ho 
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beautilied aud vepaii'ed the cathedral, lie 
died in 1233. Hafph wrote a life of St. Lau- 
rence O'Toole, ar^hieliop of Dublin, which 
appears lo be that preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, hiS, 662 (79-2) ii. It is said 
to bo idenl ical with the life given % Lauren- 
tius Surius in his ‘ De Probntis Snuotorum 
llistoriis ’ (1670-6). 

rChartiilary of St. Mary, Dublin, Register 
of St. Thomas, Dublin (both in Rolls Ser.); 
Ware’s Works, ii. 364-6, od. Huicis ; Tanner’s 
Bibl, Brit.-Bib. p. 137 ; Oolton’s Fasti If oclemm 
Hii)orniciie, ii. 172, 227 J Hardy’s Dosoriptive 
Oatilogue of British History, ii, 428, hi. 70.1 

0, Xjt H. 

RALPH oir Maidstoot) (<i!. 1240), 
bishop of Hereford, is menlioncd as arch- 
deacon of Shropshire in 1216 and 1231, and 
as treasurer of Lichfield in 1216 and 1229. 
lie was nftorwiu'ds archdeacon of Ohoslor, 
and appears In iiavc taught in iho schools 
at Oxiord. Lnlor on he uiigratcd to Paris, 
and hi all hew Paris incut ions that ho was 
one of the scholars who left ihat university 
in conso(][U(mce of the riots of 1220 (iii. 168). 
After his return to Ifnglaud he woe made 
dean of Ileroford on 22 Sopt. 1231. Three 
years later ha was elected bisiiop of Hereford, 
the royal assent being given aud the tempo- 
ralities rostorod on 80 Seiit. 1 234. llo was 
oonsooratod by Archbishop IMimuid at Oan- 
torhury on 12 Nov. following. lie baptised 
Henry, son of llicliard of Cornwall, in 1236, 
and in the same year was sent to Provence 
to escort Ifleanor, the inteudod queen of 
Henry III, to England, llo was a witness 
to the conUmuition of the charters in 1236, 
and in 1237 was omployod to mediate with 
Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q<r.] Ralph was 
injured by a fall IVom a ruck in 1238, and 
the ' Dunstable Annals ’ seem to imply that 
this was the veoBon of his resignation of his 
bishopric in tJio following year (Ann. Mon. 
iii. 148,166), The ordinary accounts, how- 
over, St ate that Ralph entered the Prancisoan 
order in pursuance of a vow that he had 
nuulo os the result of a vision when atoh- 
doacou of Chester, Ho resigned liis bishopric 
and was received into the Fronoisoan order by 
Hay mo of Fuvurshain, the English provinoiu 
at Oxford, mi 17 Doe. 1289 (Afonumenia 
Fmwisemuit i. 68 ). Hartholomow of Pisa 
(LiAof QmfomUaUim, f. 796) says t.hat Ralph 
worked with his own hands on the building 
of the Franciscan ohurch at Oxford. After- 
wards ho retired to the house of his order at 
01oucoster,aud, dying there on 8 Jan. 1246, 
was buried ‘in choro fratrmu in prosbyle- 
rario.’ Ralph is described by several writers 
ns a man of great Inni'ning and ropnto as a 
theologian, 'While still archdeacon of 


Chester he wrote ‘Super Sententias’^ 
Gray's Inn MS 14 ff. f^32) Royd 
8 C. XI, anciently belonged to the FiiiciZj 
house nt Canterbury ‘Ex dono fiatris Ba 
dulpbi do Maydenstane quondam episcopi 
Hovefordpnsis.’ Matthew Paris (ChrwiL 
Mcfjora, iv. 163, Sist, Anglamm,. ii, 3741 
erroneously states that Ralph became a Do- 
minican. 

[Matthew Paris, Annales Monastlei, iqores 
Historiarum, Monumsuta Franoiseana fall these 
in Rolls Sor.); Le Neve’s Fasti Fi-pln.;,. ^ 
glicante, i. 468-0, 476, 666, 673, 681 j Tanne* 
Bibl. Bril.-Hib, m. 088-9 ; Godwin, De Ra- 
sulibus, p. 636 J Xittle’s Greyfriars at Oxford 
pp. 3, 182 (Oxf. Hist. Soo.)j there ate aU 
some unimportant references in the Cartnle- 
rinm S. Petri Gloucesltiee (Rolls Sor.)] 

0. L. K. 

RALPH BOOKING (d. 1370), Domini- 
can. [Sec Bookiso.] 


RALPH or SHnnwaBiniT (d, 1863), 
bishop of Hath and Wells, a doctor of theo- 
logy and canon law (GnoifjmnY m Bashb, 
j>. 46), and keeper of the king’s wardrobe, 
received, it is doubtfully said, a prebend of 
tSalisbury in 1207 (WiiAB'toN), and was also 
a oanou of Wells (Hath C/iarMarfot, pt. ii. 
p, 72), In 1828 he was olianoollor or the 
university of Oxford (Annales PauUni, p, 382, 
n. 3). On 2 June 1329 he was dected 
bishop of Batli and Wells by both chapters, 
being himself one of the delegates chosen 
by the Wells chapter for the eleolion. On 
the 12 th, howovor,_ Edword HI wrote to 
.Tolm XXir requesting that Robert de "Wy- 
yiUe, canon of Liolifldd (afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury), might have the see (Pgdm, 
II. ii. 706), but Ralph received the tei^ 
ralities and was consecrated on 3 Sept. ^ 
pope was very angry, for he had reserved the 
see for his own appointment, aud Rateh had 
much dilRculty in appeasing him, Letters 
on his behalf were written by his two ohap- 
tora, the univorsily of Oxford, Roger Mor- 
timer (IV), earl of March [q. v.], and others. 
On 8 Fob. 1330 ho oflreroa the pope two 
thousand florins, and at the some time sent 
letters to eleven of the cordinels, asking 
their help and deolaring that the reservation 
was not known in England. In othor letters 
to the pope he complained of the misre^ 
Bontaf ions of his enemies (Manusorlpt mi- 
yistor, ff. 30, 86 , 88 , 89, 43, 47). He ot Iwt 
succeeded in molting Ills peace, after having 
spent a largo sum of money (MuBliroiB, 
p. 61), whioh seems to _ have kept him 
poor for some years, His expenses must 
have been heavy when the Iring held hie 
court at Wells nt Chrietmns 1331-2, and 
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was aumptuoTisly received tliere (Aimales 
Paulini, p. S66). 

In September 1333 he began a general 
visitation of his diooebe, and in 1837 held a 
visitation of the cathedral of Wells, and 
this led the following year to a dispute with 
the chapter as to his right personally to 
correct irregularities, which ended peace- 
ably (RnTNOins, Wells Cathedral, App. 
p, 157 1 Wells Cathedral MSS. p. 138^. He 
was active in reforming abuses, specially in 
the religious houses of nis diocese — at Mu- 
cbehiey and Ilchester in 1336, Keraesham in 
I860, and Oonnington in 1361, His officers 
having been assaulted in Wells in a dis- 
turbance caused by their attempts to enforce 
his jurisdiction over the fairs and market, 
commissioners, with the Earl of Devon at 
thMX head, were appointed by the crown in 
1843 to inquire into the bishop’s right to his 
courts leet and baron; they found for the 
bishop, and awarded him_ 3,0007. damages, 
and we charter of the city was anuimed 
(ti. p. 112)* In 1846 the kmg demanded of 
b iTTi a loan of one thousand marks for the 
war (Ibsdera, m. i. 68). On the approach 
of the great pestilence Holph on 17 Aug. 
1348 sent letters throughout his ^ocese 
ordering processions and stations in all 
dim‘(ffie8 on every Fiiday, and offering in- 
dulgences to those who should by prayers 
and almsgiving seek to avert the divino 
wrath (Sari. MS, 6060, f. 133). On 17 Jan. 
1^9 he sent out another letter saying that 
asmanyporishes were left destitute of priests, 
and in some the piiests were unwilling 
through fear of infection to minister to the 
sick, confession was in case of necessity to 
bo made by the sick to laymen, or even to 
women, and that where no priest was to 
be had the euohorlst might bo administered 
W a deacon (WlliKlKS, Concilia, ii. 746). 
During the worst of the pestilence he re- 
mained at his manor of Wiveliscombe, and 
therebetween 1 E'ov.lS4S and 81 May 1849 
iuetituted to 328 benefices in hie diocese 
(Gasqpdt, The Great Pestilence, p. 84). In 
1863, being then old and infirm, he em- 
ployed a suffragan bishop, John Langebruggo 
(Budueubis). He died ah Wivmiscombe 
on 14 Aug. 1363, and was burled before the 
high altar of Wells Cathedral, in an ala- 
baster tomb wltb an effigy, fenced in by 
on iron railing, This tomb was in the 
ekteenth century despoiled of its raUiug, 
and moved to the north aisle outside the 
choir. By Ms will he left a third part of 
his estate to the poor, a third part to the 
mmdicant friars, and a third to his poor re- 
latives and servants. 

Bolph was a wise and industrious bishop. 


learned and extremely liberal. He took an 
active interest in the completion of Wells 
Cathedral, which, on the death of Dean Ood- 
ley in 1888, was left unfinished towards the 
east. At his request a meeting of the chapter 
was held in 1388 to press on the building, 
and it is probable that during Ms episcopate, 
and largely owing to him, the eastern limb 
of the church was completed, the old pres- 
bytery being turned into the choir, and a 
new presbytery being built (FRDDiiAir, Wells 
Cathedral, pp. 11^14 ; ChdrCu, Oh^ 
tere in Wells Sistory, pp. 319-31). He 
founded the college of vienrs, procuring 
license of incorporation for them, building 
them dwellings, a chapel, and hall, in ‘ the 
vicoi^ close,’ that they might live together ; 
providing them with on endowment seporote 
uom the capitular estates, and drawmg up 
rules for their conduct. Loving learning, he, 
with the consent of the chapter, ordained in 
1336 that the chancellor of the church of 
Wells, whose office was educational, should 
read or cause to be read at Wells a lecture 
on theology or the decretals at such times 
as such lectiu’es were read at Oxford. Ha 
surrounded the palace at Wells with a moat 
and wall, and built the gatehouse, and also 
raised hnildiuga on other estates of the sea. 
The remains of the old palace at Bath, called 
Bysshopeshoure, he leased to the prior and 
convent (Bath Chartularies, pt. ii. p. 139). 
Both to the convent of Bath and the churdi 
of Wells he left many rich vestmenls. With 
much trouble and expense he diaafibrested 
the episcopal manors of Cheddar and Ax- 
bridge, witMn the forest of Mendip, and the 
destruction of all beasts ferts naiuris in the 
forest, which was a great boon to the lower 
class, as it freed them from the oppressions of 
the foresters. 

[Canon, WoUeoi. np. Anglia Sacra, i. 608; 
Godwin, De Pieestdibub ; Cassan’s Bishops of 
Bath imdWells , BOTnolda’s Wells Gath. , Free- 
man’s Oath. Ob. of Wells; Ohursh’s Ohapters in 
the Hist, of Wells; Wells Oath. MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.); Two Oharbuial-ies of Bath Priory 
(Somerset Becord Soc.) ; Somerset Arclimol. Soc. 
Pros. XI. (1862) ii, 22, 30, 166,xii.(1863) ii. 32, 
64, 187, xui. (183^ ii. 48 ; Qeoi&oy lo Baker, ed. 
Thompson, Ann. Paul. ap. Ohron. of Edw. I, i, 
366; Muiimuth (both Bolls Sei.); Cout, Higden, 
■riii. 364 ; Wilkins's Contilia, voi. ii. 1 Byrnei’s 
Fesdera, Becord ed,; Gaaquet’s Great Pestilence ; 
Hutton’s Bbctrocts, Harl.MS. 6066; Canon _T. S. 
Holmes’s edition of Bishop Balph’s Begistor, 
published by Somerset Becord Soc., 1896,2vols.i 

W. H. 

RALPH, GEORGE KEITH (/?, 1778-, 
1706), portrait-pointer, was an exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy from 1778 lo 1796, His' 
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portvaits include one of Lady Mary Bertie 
in 1788, and one of Mr, King, maalor of the 
ceremonies at Bath, in 1790. In 1704 he 
•was appointed portrait-painter to the Duke 
of Olarenoe, and exhibited for the last time 
in 1796. Halph appeart. to Jiavo obtained 
considorable employment in the provinces, 
notably in the eastern counties. Ilia por- 
traits are well and straightforwardlypainted, 
but lack distinction. 

[Eoilgrave'a Diet, of Artists ; Boyol Academy 
Oatologues; information from 0, Miluer-Gtibson- 
Oullum, esq,, F.S.A.] !>, 0. 

RALPH^ JAMiiS (1706 P-i703), miscel- 
laneous wntm*, born about 1706, probably 
in Pennsylvania, was a inorohant’s clerk 
in Philadelphia when he became intimate 
with Bumamiu Franklin, then a journeyman 
printer. Franklin says of him {Autobiogruphy, 
Works, i. 48), ‘llalph wnaingeuiouR, gontool 
in his manners, and extremely eloiiuant ; I 
think I never know a prettier talker.’ lie 
was a diligent vorailier and dreamt of making 
his fortune by poetry. Franklin reproaches 
himself with unsettling llalph's religious 
opinions. llalph had a wife and child, but 
having some disagreement with her relatives 
he resolved to leave her on their hands, ac- 
oompany Franklin to England, and abandon 
America for ever. With j ust money enough 
to pay his passage lie oi'rived in London with 
Frauldin m Decumhor 1724, and lived at 
his e:menso for some time. Balph is tho 
‘Mr, J, II.’ to whom Franklin inscribed, 
in 1726, his ‘ Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain’ (Paki'oh’, i. 
182). llalph formed an illicit conneution 
with a milliner, ou whom ho lived for a time. 
Unable to find in London einployiuoul of 
oven tho bumblcHt kind, ho bocaiuo teaoiier 
of a village seliool in liorkshiro, where ho 
assumed Frankliu’s name, and wrote to iiim, 
recommending to his care the mistresH who 
hud lost her friends and iier biishu'ss tlirnugli 
hurcounection with llalph. Franklin admits 
regretfully l.hat ho made improper advanens 
to her, which she rojectud. On t liis nccouul, 
when llalph returned to Ijondnn, 'lie lot me 
know,’ Fronklin says (lA. p, 60), ‘ho cou- 
sidored all tho obligations he had homi undor 
to mo as annulled, from which 1 ooiioludod 
I was never to expect his repaying the money 
1 had lent him, or that I advanced for him. 
This, liowevor, was of little oonaequeiice, as 
he was totally uuable, and by tho loss of his 
friendship I found inyseif reliovud from a 
heavy burden,’ It is doubtful if llalpli and 
Frnnkliu mot again, 

lleturning to London, llalpli became a 
Uaoli-writor, and in 1728 publisUod * Tho 


louohstoiie, or . . . Essays on themhi^ 
Diversions of the Town,’ a work 
than its title would denote. It 
issued in 1731, with a new title-unnt”" 
‘The Taste of the Town, or a GuiSetoa^ 

Public Divci-sions.’ In 1728 also I SiS 

lus ‘Njglit: a Poem,’ dedicated in Mls3 
terms to the Earl of Ohesterdeld. ‘NigW 
was a descriptive poem in blank versa anS 
not without merit. Uuforl unately for him 
self, on the appeai'anoe of the first editi™ 
of the ‘Duuoiad’ (1728), Ealph, somewhat 
omeiously, since he had not been attaaked 
onmo forward as the champion of Pone’s 
victims, in a satire in blank verse (with a 
proso introduction), entitled ‘Sarraey an 
heroic poem oooosionod by the “Duuciad”' 
Sawney standing for Pope. The perfor- 
mauoo was a vehement and coarse attack on 
Pope, Swift, and Gay. Pope avenged him- 
soll by a doxloroua use of the title of Ealph’a 
poem, in the socoiid edition of the ' Dnuc-inS ’ 
(book iii. lino 166)! 


Silonco, yo Wolves, while Ealph to Cynthia 
huwls, 

Audmolces mg/bi hideous— Answer him, ye Owlsl 

In a note (of 1720) Pope spoke con- 
temptuously of llalph as a 'low writer.’ 
llalph oomplainod that Pope’s distich and 
nolo prorented tho hooksellors for a time 
from omjloying him (.ToirwsoN,I^eo/Pope, 
Works, 11 , 276). 

llol])h now Iriod the stage, but none of 
his pieces wore siiocossful. In 17S0 ha wrote 
tho prologue to llonry Fiolding’s 'Temple 
Boau,’ and when in 1780 Kelding took the 
llaymarkot Theatre, llalph ie said to have 
been a shurolioldor with him [see FinLnixe, 
I Inif by]. Oert oinly when, in 1741, Fielding 
etavtod tho ‘ Champion,’ an anti-mimeterial 
paper, llalph noted as a Iciiid of co-editor, 
and ooutinued in edit it after Fielding's con- 
nection with it ceased. lie had already 
(1739-41) edited tho ‘ Universal Speotator,’ 
and was uugagocl ou the parliamentoiy de- 
bates. But ho remained in pecuniaiy dis- 
tress, and in the Birch AISS. (Brit. Mus. vol, 
xviii.) there ore appeals from him to Dr, Birch 
for assistanoo (of. Niouolb, Zib, Anecd ix, 
690). llalph’s connection -with the 'Oham- 
nion’ probably procured liim the notice of 
George Bubb Dodington fq. v.l after his de- 
aortion of Sir llobort Walpme. In 1742 
llalph brought out ‘ Tho Otlier Side of the 
Qupetion,’ i>rofcBsiug to bo by ‘A Woman of 
Quality,’ int ended as a confutation of Hooke’s 
‘ Acoouiit of the Ooiiduot’ of the Duohess of 
Marlborough [sec under OiHntoniit, Johx, 
first Dtrxii on Mabi,'dobotoiiJ._ Eslph’s 
criticism is one of the most spmilod of lus 
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oerformanoes. In 1743 appeared lie ‘ Criti- 
cal History of tlie Administration of Sir llo- 
bertWidpole, by a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, S' oriticiem not only of Walpole, 
but of his immediate successors in otRoe. 
Although Horace Walpole (AfeinoiVs of 
Qeorge II, hi- 846) says that lialph’s pen 
bed been rejected by Sir llobert Walpole, 
Pope in lAo edition of the ‘ Duneiad’ (blc. 
i. fine 316), pi'inted in his -works in 1743, 
teintroduced Balph as having deserted Wal- 
pole immediately after his fall in 1743 : 

And sea! the very Gazetteei'S give o’er; 

Even Kilph rep ints, and Henley writes no more. 

In 1744 -was published Ralph’s ' Use and 
Abuse of Parliaments.’ The first part, ‘ A 
General View of Government in Europe, ’was 
ereprint of a dissertation by Algernon Sydney, 
and ‘A. Sidney’ appears on the title-page as 
the author of the whole -work. ^Iph’s 
second part, ’ AUeteotion of the Parliaments 
of England,’ which was inspired by Doding- 
ton and one of his political allies, represents 
parliamentary government to be a failure 
(Wiiroiu, Zetters, i.S06). In 1744aTmeared 
voL i. of Ralph’s chief work, ‘ The History 
of England during the Reigns of King Wu- 
ham. Queen Anne, and King George I. With 
an Introductory Review of the Reigns of the 
Royal Brothers Charles and James. By a 
Lover of Truth and Liberty.’ The second 
and concluding volume waspublished in 1740, 
bringing the narrative to the death of Wil- 
liam HI. Ralph, in hie preface, professed 
that his object was ' to eradicate it possible 
the evil of parties,’ and censured impartially 
James H and WRliam lU. Ralph's massive 
double-columned folios were creditable to his 
diligence, and contained many things not to 
be found in the work of hie immediate pre- 
decessor, Rapiu. In the introduction (p. 
xxii) to his ‘ Uistory of the Early Part of 
the Reign of James II,’ Charles James Fox 
says, in a letter to Moloolm Laing, ‘I have 
found the place in Ralph, and a groat deal 
more important matter rclalivo to tho trans- 
actions of those times which is but slightly 
touched by other historians. I am every day 
more and more siuprised that Ralph should 
have had so much less reputation as an his- 
toiiau than he seems to deserve.’ In his 
'Constitutional History’ (ii. 676) Hollom 
calls Ralph ‘ the most diligent historian we 

S 8 for the time of Charles II’ (sea also 
wfffi lieview, liii. 13). 

Ralph’s history was begun under Boding- 
ton’s patronage, but before the second volume 
was issued Dodington was no longor in op- 
position, having accepted olliee in Pelham’s 
administration. The history appears, how- 


ever, to have foundfavour withBoIingbroke, 
then one of the chiefs of the opposition 
party of which the Prince of Wales was the 
Wd. In this way probably the conduct of 
the ‘ Remembrancer’ by George Cadwallader, 
Gtent.,’ started in 1748 as the organ of the 
mnoe’sparty, was entrusted to Ralph. Horace 
Walpole, who contributed to it(Zettera, Levi. 

speaks of ‘The Remembrancer’ as the 
Craftsman of the new generation, and as 
having among its contributors Lord Egmont, 
the prince’s right-hand man (i6. ii. 168). In 
Hogarth's * March to Rinobley’ one of the 
figures is reading ‘ Tho Remembrancer.’ Ralph 
was admitted to frequent intercom'se with 
the_ prince, and conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in the renewal of Dodington’s 
alliance with Prince Frederick, and his 
resignation of office. Dodington, in con- 
sideration of Ralph’s services, promised to 
make him his secretary should he himsifif 
receive the seals on the demise of George II. 
These hopes were disappointed by the death 
of the Prince of Wales in 1751. 

Ralph’s services as a journalist were next 
soourea by the Duke of Bedford, William 
Beckford, and their allies in opposition. TW 
result was ‘ The Protester, by Issaohar Bare- 
bone, one of the people,’ 2 June-lO Nov. 
1763. But Ralph was won ‘ bought off' by 
thePelham government ( Waljom, Memoirs, 
i. 840). In a letter to we Duke of Bedford 
(^sAford Corree^ondetm, ii. 136) Ralph in- 
forms him that, in consequence of a threa- 
tened prosecution of ‘ The Protester,’ he had 
' laid down the pen,’ and returned to Beck- 
ford 1601 of the SOOi paid him ' on account.’ 
In point of fact Ralph had made his peace 
witn the Pelham ministry, partly through 
tile good offices of Garriok, who had be- 
friended him in some of hie dramatic enter- 
prises. He received from the government 
2001, down to repay the advance made to 
him, as already mentioned, and on allowance 
of 8001 a year. Pelham himself was adverse 
to the transaction, but was overborne by bis 
brother, the Diilce of Newcastle (Donisraroir, 
p. 232). The allowances appear to have been 
given less to enlist Ralph’s pen in the service 
of the government than to prevent him from 
attacking it. Ralph’a career os a journalist 
seems now to have ended. In the 'New- 
castle Oorrespondence ’ in the Brit ish Museum 
(Addit. MSS. 32737-938) there are a number 
of letters to the Duke of Newcastle from 
Ralph, almost oil of them announcing visits 
to Newcastle Honse to receive his pension. 
This, at the instance of the duke, was con- 
tinued after the death of George II. 

The only known production of Ralph's pen 
during his later years is ' The Case of Author 
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by Profession or Trade stated,’ wliioli was 
pablisbed aaonymously in 1768. It is a 
diffuse and rambling performance, bnt curious 
as perbaps the first protest raised in tlie 
eigbteeni n century against tbe treatment of 
authors and dramatists by booksellers and 
theatre managers, Palph did not spare Gar- 
rich himself, and the latter resented the in- 
gratitude of the man whom, besides other 
benefits, he had helped to a pension. Ilalph 
complains bitl-orly that authors should be 
vilinod because they write for money, but he 
ignored the fact, illustrated in his own career, 
that their pens were too often at the oommpd 
of the highest bidders for their political 
support. His only suggestion for mitigating 
the practical grievaneos of tho author and 
the dramatist was that authors should form 
a combination against booksellers, and that 
tho selection of dramas for stage representa- 
tion should bo entrusted to thu Society for 
the Eiicourapument of Arts and Literature, 
now tho SnetuI y of Arts. Aft er several years 
of martyrdom" to the gout, Ealph died at 
Ohiswiclt on 2-1 .Ian. 1762. 

Italph is said to have hoeii one of the 
friends who assisted Hogarth, his noighbonr, 
at Chiswick, in tho composition of the ‘ Ana- 
lysis of Beauty/1763 [see IIooAiiTu,QiioHaii, 
1007-1761 1. On tho authority of Thomas 
Hollis, ‘The Groans of Germany, ’1741, a 
pomplilot ver^y popular at the time (‘ translated 
from the original lately published at The 
Hague’), is ascribed to Ealph, hut internal 
ovuWee is against his authorship. Ealph 
was not responsible for another work gene- 
rally ascribed to him, ‘A Critical Koviow 
of the Public Buildings of London and "Wost- 
minster,’ 17S4, which wont through sovoral 
editions {Notes and Queries, )lrd sor. vi,72). 

The following publications by Ealph have 
not boon already mentioned ; 1 . ‘ The Muse's 
Address to tho King,’ an ode, 1728. 2. 'The 
Tempest, or tho Terrors of Doatli,' a ])oom, 
1728. 8. * Clarinda, or tho Pair Libertine,’ 
a poem, 1729. 4. ‘ Zoumo^ or tho Love of 
Liliurty,’ a poem, 1729. 0. * Miscollanoons 
Poems by scverol hands, publish’d by Mr. 
Ealph,’ lt29. 6. < Fall of the Borl of Itlssox,’ 
a trogody, 1781 QiHerud from Hanks’s ‘ Un- 
happy Pavourite’). 7. ‘Tho Lawyer’s Feast,’ 
a lorco, 17-U (taken from Beaumont and 
Flololior’s ‘ Spanish Curate’). 8, ‘ The Astro- 
loger,' tt comedy, 1744 (taken from Albu- 
maisar). 

After Ealph’s dontk Seward, in tho sup- 
ploment to his ‘Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons’ (ed. of 1797, v. US), states that 
Fradetiok, prince of Wales [q. v.J, had writi en 
memoirs of his own time, under tho name of 
Prince Titi. They wore found, it was added, ^ 


among Ealph’s papers, and 
lus executor (Dr. Eosa of Ohiswiekl In . 
‘ nobleman in great favour at Carlton ioMe ' 
proBumahly tho Earl of Bute, Accoidimf!!. 
tt statement made in ‘ The Gentleman’s 
zme’ for May 1800, by Samuel Ay 
assistant librarian of the British 5 i„rb„„ 
Dr. Eoss of Chiswick, Eolph’s executor 
informed by Ealph when dying that ’in » 
oortam box he would find papers which hsi 
been given to hini by Prince Fredeiick. and 
which would provide a sufficient proviaion C 
Ilia fltn.lTili’nVfn.inilv 



V wp^Prinoei 

eoiy unction with tho Eorl of B[ute]. Avs- 
ooiigh states further that Bose was Mrdiallv 
i hanked for surrendering the papers, and ass 
result a pension of IdOLa year was given hv 
George III to Ralph’s daughter. Seward^ 
narrative was reproduced in Park's edition 
(180C)_or Walpole’s ‘Eoynl and Noble Au- 
thors,’ i. 17 1, and its ‘gonerol tenor’ was con- 
firmed by Dr. Koso himself, with whom Park 
commmucalcd on tho subject. InPalknefs 
‘ Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick’ (1846, n 
866), tho ‘ History of Prince Titi,’ whicha 
said to ha VO been found among Ealph’s papers 
becomes ‘ o private and hitl er eorroapoi&Mce’ 
between George fl and Prince Pkoderiok 
There was piiblishad anonymously at Paris 
in 1786 tlio ‘ Ilisloiro du Prince Titi, A. R’ 
(letters supposed to stand for AlEgons 
Eoyalo), written by Thdmiseul de St, Hya- 
cinthe, a French literaiy adventui’sr of some 
note who hud been a resident in London 


(Tdxth, OosHwpoHtimm Littiraire, 1896, p, 
21), Two English translations of it yrm 
issuediiiLondon in 1786. Uiidoubtedlyinthe 
earl ior part of tho volume the charoctersmight 
liavii bora designed in ordoi- to flatter Priiice 
Fruderiolc, and to roprosent his father and 
mothor in a very unfavourable light, but the 
story soon becomes on ordinary fairy tale. In 
‘Notes and Queries ’ (6th ser. x. 70-2), lb. 
Edward iriolly suggested that there had been 
in existence a manuscript histo^ of Prince 
Titus, satirising George II and Queen Oato- 
lino throughout ; that Ralph was somehow 
cuimectod with it j that, it having been de8i^ 
able to suppress this full-hodiea_ chronicle, 
Ralph wiw ‘ employed to get tho pithless hi^ 
tory published ; ’ and that the pwers of his 
delivered aEer his death to Lord Bute, as ths 
oonfidontial friend of tho Prinoess Dowager of 
Wales, Prince Frederidc’s mother, contained 
a transcript of the original and dongerons 
manuscript. Hut as Ralph’s interoorasewith 
Prince Frederick did not begin until many 
years after the publication of the ‘Eistoire 
du Prince Titi ’ in 1736, it is voiy unlikely 
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that he had any hand in it, if it really had 
any personal significance. 

Balph's supposed connection with one or 
anothw form of the ‘ Histoire du Prince Titi’ 
Eave rise to a controversy between John 
Wilson Croker and Lord Macaulay. Divring 
Dr. Johnson's visit to Paris in 1776 he found 
the ‘ Hibboire du Prince Titi,’ along with the 
‘Bihliothfeque des Ffies,’ in the library of a 
Fien^ lady, and he showed them with some 
contempt to Mrs. Thrale. In a note to this 
passage, and with a reference to Park's state- 
mentgiven above (OE0KBn,Pos!0cl^ ed.l847, 
p. 461), Oroker stated that “ The History of 
PiiiceTiti” was said to be the autobiogi-aphy 
of Prederiok, prince of "Wales, but was pro- 
bably written by Balph, his saeretary,’ which 
Balph never was. In his review of Oroker’s 
‘Boswellj’ Macaulay called the note absiurd, 
and referred Croker bade to Park, where he 
would find that the ‘ Ilistory of Prince Titi,’ 
‘whether written by Prince Frederick or by 
Ealph,wns never published,’ bu^iven up in 
manuscript t o the government. ‘ The Histoire 
du Prince Titi’ that Johnson saw was, Mac- 
aulay sold, a fairy talo^ ‘ a vary proper com- 
pmion to the '' Biblwthhquja des Ffies."’ 
What really was contained in the papMs of 
Balph delivered to Lord Bute remains a 
mystery (of. Boawntii’B Johnaon, ed. Napier, 
1884, vol. ii. App. ‘ Prince Titi 


[Bilph's "Writings; FrankUn's Works, ed. 
Sparks, 1840, Parton's Life andTimes of Franklin, 
1864; Johnson's Works (Oxford), 1828_; Pope’s 
Worta, by Elwin and Courthope, vol. iv. ; Do- 
dmgton's Diary, 1807 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
King G-eoige II, 2nd edit. 1847, and Letters by 
Canningham, 1867 ,‘ Coirospondenco of John, 
Duke of Bedford, 18 42; Drake’s Essays, 1806; 
Lawienes's Life of Fidding; Davies's Life of 
Garrick ; Baker's Biogiaphia Dramatica; autho- 
rities cited.] F. E, 


BALSTON, BALBSTON, orRAULS- 
TON, JOHN {d. 1462), bishop of Dunkeld, 
came of a family which traced its descent 
from Balph, a son of one of the earls of Fife ; 
but more probably it owed its name to Eal- 
stou, a village in llonfrewshire, where it had 
long been seated (OnaWEOHD, llUt, of J&n- 
fremUre, 1782, pp. 170, 242). In 1420 John 
was chaplain and secretary to James I's 
nephew, Archibald Douglas, fifth eail of 
Douglas and second duke of Touraine [a. v.] 
Subsequently he became rector of Cammis- 
lai^, sacrist and canon of Glasgow, provost 
of Bothwell, and dean of Dunkeld. About 
1440 he received the degree of doctor of laws. 
In February 1443-4 he was granted a safe- 
conduct to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and in the same year was appointed secre- 
tary to James II, in which capacity he wit- 


nassed numerons royal grants. He also acted 
as auditor in the exchequer in 1444, 1446, 
1447, 1449, and 1460. In 1447 he was made 
keeper of the privy seal and bishop of Duu- 
Iceld, being consecrated on 4 April 1448. In 
the lattor year he was sent on an embassy to 
Charles "Vll, king of France, to renew the 
treaty between the two kingdoms, and to 
reg^uest Charles to recommend a French 
princess as wife of James II. The former 
object was accomplished on 31 Dec., but, 
there being no French princess ehgihle for 
James, the ambassadors proceeded to Philip 
of Burgundy, who suggested his Mnswomau 
Mary of Gueldres [q. v.] After returning to 
Paris and securing the approval of Charies, 
the ambassadors concluded the marriage ne- 
gotiation at Brussels. In JuneBalston con- 
ducted Mary to Edinburgh, where she was 
married on S July 1449. 

In the same year the bishop became lord 
high treasurer, resigning his offices of secre- 
tary and keeper of the privy seal. In Sep- 
tember he was sent to England to renew the 
truce between the two kingdoms, and before 
the end of the year gave up the treasurer- 
ship. In his of&cial capacity he took a con- 
siderable part in the proceedings of the 
Scottish parliament in 1460 and 1461. In 
the latter year he was sent on a similar mis- 
sion to England. Ho died towards the end 
of 1462, and was buried at Dunkeld. 

[Reg. Magni SigUli Sootin 1424-1613 
passim ; Cal. Documeuts relating to Scotland, 
toI, IV, No. 1163 ; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 
vol. v.pp. Ixxiv. 143,176, 268, 336,860; Rotnli 
ScolicB (Record edit.), ii. 332 a, 384 i, 386 a; 
Acts of the Pari, of Scotland, ii. 37, 69, 61-73 ; 
Reg. Eool. Sanct. Egidiin (Bannatyne Clnb), 
pp. 10, 23; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Bep, App. p, 
707fi; Spotiswood’s Hist. (Bannatyue Club), i. 
197 ; Accounts of the Great Cbomherlains of 
Scotland (Bannatyne Club), iii, 473, 403 ; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VJ, (Rolls Ser,), i. 222, 
240 ; Bymer’s Foedera, xi. 286 , Nicolas’s Pcoc, 
Privy Coundl, vi. 89, 106 ; A bnef Chronicle of 
the Reign of James II, ed. Thomson (Bannatyne 
Club), p. 41 ; Mylne’s Vitse Episcop. Dunkeld, 
(Bannatyne Club), pp. 20-1 ; Crawfurd’s Lives 
of the Officers of State in Scotland, 1726, pp. 
360-60; Keith’s Scottish Bishops, pp, 88-0; 
Tytlor’s Hist, of Scotland,] A, F. P. 

BALSTON, WILLIAM BALSTON 
SHEDDEN- (1828-1889), Bussian soholar, 
born on 4 April 1828 in York Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, was the only sou of W. P. 
Ralston Sheddeu, who, as a merchant at Cal- 
cutta, amassed a considerable fortune. On 
Ms return to this country the father took up 
his residence at Palmira Square, Brighton, 
and it was there that the sou spent most 
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of his early years. He was educated by 
the Eev. John Hogg of Brixhom, Devon- 
shire, where, in company with three or four 
hoys of about his own age, he studied until 
ho went to the university. In 1846 he ma- 
triculated at Trinity Onllege, Cambridgo, 
and graduated li. A. in 1850. ft was during 
this period a great misfortune befell him. 
Ilis father had become possessed with the 
idea that ho was the rightful heir to the 
Balaton property in Ayrshire, and, to esta- 
blish his claim, he entered on a course oflila- 

whole of ilis fortunef Tlio claim w^ pressed 
by the family with extraordinary pertinacity 
for many years, and when all available 
means bod been oxbansted, Hits Shedden, 
Balston’s only sistor, took up tbo pleadhigH, 
and on ono ogeasion she conduct ed the enso 
before a ooinmitleo of tho iroiiao of Ijords 
for a period exloiiding over lliirfy days. Bu- 
foro the litigation began, llalston had been 
called to the bar, but tlio change in tho for- 
tnnoa of his family oompollod him to soolt 
at once some reuiuiieriilivu employment. In 
order to shako himself free from tho asso- 
ciations which had gathered round tho nomo 
of Shedden in connection with tho lawsuit, 
be adopted the additional surname of lial- 
stmi. in 1853 he outerodtrlio British hliisunm 
as assistant in tho print ed-boolc department, 
and by hie zeal and ability won tho respect 
of the superior olHcors. To him was soon 
onti'iisU'd, with othnrs, tlio duty of rovisiiig 
tho catalogue. Biissiauwns then alangiii^o 
wliich was very little st iidied, and this ou'- 
cumstance, combined witli its ditliculty, im- 
pelled Ihilston to master it. With untiring 
porsovoranco ho devoted himsolf to its study, 
even learning by heart wliolo pages of tho 
dictionary. Tho knowledge thus acquired 
proved to ho of groat value to tho museum, 
and ho would doubtless have risen to tho 
liigliesti post had hie health not ehown signs 
of giving way. Being of an o.xlromely soiisi- 
livo nature, as wolf as of a weakly con- 
stitution, ho felt culled upon to resign liis 
appoi utmnnb in 1 875, oftov twout y-two years’ 
service. 

Italsloii studied Russian litorat.ure as well 
08 the lougimgo. In 18158 ho piiblishod an 
odition of ‘ IfrlloH' and his Babies,’ n Avork 
which speedily became popular and ran 
througli moiiy editions. In tlio next year lie 
brought out a triinslation of Toutgu6nioll''9 
'Liza; ’ in 1873, a most interesting volume 
on the ‘ Songs of tlio Bussinn People,’ end in 
1873 a somowhal diiruse collection of ' Hns- 
sian Polk ’Tales.’ ■VVhllolblloAvingl.hiiMolito- 
j*ory pursuits he mado two or 1 1irce jouviioys 
to Russia, and fovraed numerous acquain- 


tances among the litorory classes there •Win, 
lourgu6niei he established a lasting feW 
ebip, and at tho house of M. deKapou^^ 
bo W 08 olways a welcome guest. He 3 
also made a corresponding member of ^ 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Pet^ 
bnrg. lie traveUed in other countries ^ 
udes Rus8in,and frequently visited Gernianr 
Belgium, Switzerland, and on two occasion, 
Sorvitt. 


aiiomainobioot of his visits to Russia wea 
to eoHeot materials for an exhaustive •«. 
count of that country. This he compiled 
and entered into an arrangement -witli 
Mosere. Onseoll & Co. for its publication. At 
the last moment, however, he persuaded the 
publishers to cancel the agreement, and to 
acemt in its place the great work onRussh 
by Sir Donald Mackenzie 'WoUace. In 1874 
however, ho pnbliehacl ‘ Early Russian His- 
lory,’ till! substance of four lectures delivered 
at tho 'I’aylorian Institution in Oxford. Ksl- 
eton was a large contributor to oontempo- 
rory literati ire. He wrote constantly in the 
‘Atlioiumun’ and ‘Saturday Beview,' ss 
Avoll as tho ‘Nineteenth Century’ and other 
magazines, and he possessed a rare power 
of narrating stories orally. He devised a 
novel form of public entertainment, tnlUn g 
stories to largo audionoes from the plst- 
Ibrms of lugtnro-hallB. On several oocufflons 
ho apjwarcd, with gimtsiiocosB, at St-Geor^s 

and iSt, Jamos’s Halls, and not infrequently he 

gavo story-tollium before the young princes 
and prinresses at Marlborough House and at 
Avoll-kuown social gatlieringa. IlewasalmiyB 
ready to doliver a Btory-telling lecture in aid 
of a charity, especially iu the east of Lon- 
don or provincial cities. 

After his retirement from the British Mu- 
seum Ralston sought to devote himself oon- 
tinuously to literary work. But the absence 
of settled employment intensified the de- 
fects of a highly impressionable and volatile 
1 omporamonli, For weeks together he would 
remain, a victim of aeiite mental depression, 
in his rooms in Alfred Place, and then would 
suddenly reappear in his old haimts with all 
and morn than his youthful elaetioiU of 
mii'il . Early in J 888 ho moved to 11 mrlh 
Oresennt, where ho ivas found dead in his 
bod on 6 Aug, 1880. Ho was buried at 
Brompton ooniotory. lie was unmarried. 

[Personal knowledge.] E, K. D. 


RAM, JAhlES (1793-1870), eonveyttncct 
and legal luil hor, son of James llom of Monk- 
wick, Eaaex, was born in 1703. He was in- 
donl lived to a London firm of solioitora bnt 
afterwards ontcred Pembroke CoIIms, Cam- 
bridge, where ho graduated B.A, in l8l7, and 
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proceeded M. A. in 1823, After making what 
was then the grand tour during 1818-22, he 
entered the Inner Temple, where he was colled 
to the har on 21 Nov. 1823, A pupil of the 
eminent conveyancer, Richard Preston [q. v.], 
he practised in London and Ipswich, -v^ere 
he nsided in later life, and died in 1870. He 
married the only daughter of Captain Ralph 
Willett Adye [see Adyb, Sidphbn Pivim], 
and left issue. 

As a legal author Rom obtained a weU- 
founded reputation for painstaking research, 
methodical oiTongement, and lucidity of 
style. 

nffi a works, all published in London, are 
as follows: 1. 'The Science of Legal Judg- 
ment : a Treatise designed to show the Ma- 
terials whereof, and the Process by which, the 
Courts of Westminster Hall construct their 
Judgments, and adapted to practical and 
general use in the Discussion and Determina- 
fion of Questions of Law,’ 1822j 8vo j New 
York, 1871, 8vo, 2. ' Observations on the 
Natural Right of a Father to the Custody 
of his Children and to direct their Educa- 
tion ; his Forfeiture of this Ei^t, and the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery to 
control it,’ 1826, 8vo. 3. ‘An Outline of 
the Law of Tenure and Tenancy : containing 
the first principles of the law of real pro- 
perty,’ 1826, 8vo. 4. ‘A Treatise on the 
l^osition of Wills of Landed Property,’ 
18W, 8 VO. 6. ‘A Practical Treatise of 
Assets, Debts, and IncumbrauceSj’ 1832 ; 
2nd edit. 1837. 6. ' A Treatise on Facts os 
Subjects of Inquiry by a Jury,’ 1861, 8vo ; 
New York, Srd edit. 1873. 

[Q-ent. Mag. 1810, ii. 493 ; Orad. Cantab. ; 
Law list ; Marvin's Legal Sibliography ; mivate 
information.] X. M. B. 


RAM, THOMAS (1664-1634), bishop of 
Ferns and Loighlin, was bom at Winftsor, 
and educated at Eton and Eiiig’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. and 
became a fellow. In 1690 he accompanied 
Essex to Ireland as chaplain, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made dean of Cork. Mount- 
joy, Essex’s successor as lord deputy, retained 
hm as chaplain, and ha was also precentor, 
vicar-choral, and prebendary of St. John’s in 
Christchurch, Dublin. In 1604 Rom was 
presented by the crown to the vicarage of 
Balrothery, near Dublin, but resigned the 
deanery of Cork on being appointed to that 
of Ferns in the following year. On 2 May 
1606 he was consecrated in Christchurch, 
Dublin, bishop of the lately united sees of 
Ferns and Leighlin, and was allowed to hold 
his other preferments in conmmdam, on ac- 
count of me extreme poverty of the diocese. 


Ram 

the resultoffraudulentor improvident alienor 
tiona made by former bishops, and of lay en- 
croachments (cf. Strafford Otters, i. 344). 

Ram found the diocese of Ferns reduced 
from about 600/. a year to one-seventh of 
that value ; but he recovered 40/. a year in 
land after a long lawsuit. Leighun was 
worth only 24/., ^ the lands having been 
alienated, and there being no prospect of re- 
covering them by law. Ram was a careM 
bishop, constantly resident, holding on an- 
nual visitation, and taking care to leave no 
parish unprovided. He did what he could 
to maintain schools, hut the recusant clergy 
excommunicated all who used them. Ram 
was one of twelve bishops who, on 20 Nov. 
1626, signed a protest against tolerating 
poppy (Mam;, p. 428). He built a see-house 
at Old Leighlin, and bequeathed a library for 
the use of the clergy, but this was destroyed 
in the rebellion of 1 641. He died in Dublin 
on 24 Nov. 1634, and was buried in his own 
private cha^l at Qorey, 00 . Wexford. 

His son Thomas inherited an estate at 
Corey colled Ramsfort, which the bishop had 
acquii’ed, and which was possessed by the 
family until lately. Colonel Abel Ram, the 
‘ ram of Corey,’ wno fell foul of Swift in 1728, 
was the bishop’s descendant. 

Another son. Robust IUm (A. 1666), gra- 
duated at Trinity College, Dublin, and took 
orders. While still on undergraduate he was 
presented to the prebend of Crosepal rick by his 
father, hut he held it only Hires or four years. 
He was minister of Spalding in Liucoluahire 
at or soon after the outbreak of the civil war, 
hie politics and religiouB views being such as 
suited the parliamentary leaders. On 31 Jan. 
1642-8 Bam wrote to the people of Oroy- 
land condemning their folly in resisting the 
parliament. The Oroylonders replied by at- 
tacking Spalding and cariwing on Ram and 
others on 26 March. On 13 April Groyland 
repulsed an attack, and Ram was near being 
shot by his own friends. On the 26th Crom- 
well appeared, and the Oroylauders placed 
their prisoners bound on the top of the 
breastwork; but the place quickly surreu- 
dered,and they were delivered. 

In 1644 Ram published the 'Soldiers’ 
Catechism, composed for the Parliament’s 
army,’ which had a great circulation, and 
passed through many editions. A parody 
appeared in lm6, containing Ram’s questions 
with such answers os ‘ I fight to rescue the 
king out of the hands of his and the king- 
dom’s friends, and to destroy the laws and 
liberties of my country,’ and ‘ The ill-will I 
bear to my country moves me to take up 
aims.’ Ram’s catechism was republished in 
1684 by John Turner, with a preface in 
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I'oflitatlon, aud a fulsome dedication, to Jef- 
fries. Turner says Ham’s catechism was vir- 
tually oilicial, and had done much harm in 
its day. In 1645 Pam published, in quarto, 
‘ Pesdohaptism, or a Defence of Infant Bap- 
tism,’ dedicated to Ooloncl Edward Hossiter, 
whoso chaplain ho was. It is a learned trea- 
tise against the anabaptists, urging the un- 
hroheu usage of thirl een hundred years, and 
the practical agreement of fathers, old 
divines, and modern prolestant authorities. 
Un 27 March 16dCt, a day of humilintinn for 
the army before Newark, he preached a ser- 
mon at Balderton, which was published in 
quarto. The text was ‘ Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.’ 'The political argument is the 
same os that in the ‘Eoldiers’ Oalechism.’ 
The king is the liighcst parson, hut the par- 
liament tho highost power, and every soul is 
hound to h(> suhjuot 10 the liighor powers. 
The sermon was pruaiOied in prusonce and by 
command of tho committee of bolli liousos 
accom|ianyiiig tho nimy. In 1U6C Ham was 
still miniator of Kpaldiiig, huine nearly sixty 
years of ago, and puhlisliud the ‘ Oountry- 
man’s Oateoliism,’ with a dedication to his 
parishioners, which seems to be his last ap- 
pearance as an author. 

[Ware's Irish Bishops, ed, Harris; Oolloti’s 
Kisti KcolesiiB niberniie, vol. ii. ; Morrin’s Oal. 
of Irish Patent Bolls, Oharlns I ; Mant’s Hist, 
of Irish Oliuioli ; Cooper's Memorials of Oiuu- 
bridge — King's College ; Bisliop Bara's accouui 
of bis diucoso in 1012, print od in App. to 2nd 
Itep. of Oommiasionacs on L’ablic Becurds of 
Irolniul; Divers Bomarkablo Passages, dee., by 
Boborl Bam, London, 3 Juno lOdS,] B. B-i,. 

BAMADGB, FRANCIS IIOPKINH, 
M.D. (1793-1807), modionl writer, born hi 
1793, was eldi'st son of Tlinmns llaniadgc of 
Dublin, lie was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated li.A in 
1810 and hi.B. and M.A. in 1819. lie was 
incorporated 011 liis M.B dw'oo at Oxford 
as a member of St. Alban nail on d May 
1821, and prucoed(>d M.D. on 27 Juno fol- 
lowing (Poariut, Alumni O.ron, 1716 1888, 
iii. 1172). Hamndge was admitlod an in- 
coploi'-oandidato of tJie Oollego of Physi- 
cians on 20 June 1820, a candidate on 1 Oct. 
1821, and a follow on 30 Sept. 1822, lie 
was censor in 1826, lie estahlishod him- 
self in London, where he became snccoa- 
Bivoly iihysluian to tho Central Infirmary 
and Dispimsary, and lecturer there on the 
principles and praclioe of medicine and 
chemistry, and aeniur physician to the in- 
firmary for asthma, consuin^tion, and other 
diseases of tho lungs. He died at 12 Glarges 
Street, I’icondilly, on 8 Juno 1807. 
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Besides contributions to the ‘flTT. 
‘Medical Times,’ and ‘Notes and £2’’ 


Ramadge wrote: 1. ‘ Consumption cS*’' 

of thelleart’ (2udedit. 8yo, LondonTS 
A translation, with notes, of Laeimeo’s ‘ Tim 
tiae on Mediate Ausoultotion,’ 8vo. LondM 
1846, which was seenthmugii the^sb; 
Iheoplulus Ilcrbert, M.D., was ‘essentialli 
the work of Dr. Ilamadga.* ^ 


[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, lii. 263 ; 

Times and Gazette, 16 Juno 1867, p. 672- Aft 
bono’sDipfc. of Authors, ii. 1731 ; Lona and Jim 
1866. p 136; Timss. 13 
1867, Ni)toBandCiuorios,6tliS6P.x 478.] G.fl, 


RAMAGE, OliAUFUBD TAIT (1803- 
1878), miscellaneous writer, born at Anne- 
fitdd, near Nawhavon, on 10 Sapt. I803 
was ednoati'd aucressively at WolfaeaHali 
Academy, Dumfriesshire, ot the Edinbuieh 
high school, and tho university, where b 
graduated M.A. in 1826, winle ot the 
nnivorsity lie took private pupils, moluding 
Archibald Oampboll Tail, aftarwatds aict 
bishop of Oanlorbury, with whom he nm is- 
tained a lifelong friendship. After leavrag 
college Ramage became tutor in the family 
of Sir Homy Tjushington, and spent thim 
yoors with his pupils in Naples, afterwards 
making the tour of Italy. For fifteen yean 
after lus ret urn ho wae tutor in the femily ri 
Thomas Spring- Bice, afterwards Lord Moat- 
eagle [q. v!] lie devoledhis leisure to litersiy 

J ursuils, and contributed to the 'Quarterly 
uuvnal of Education,’ tho ‘Penny Qy:^- 
IHodia,’ and the seventh edition of the ‘En- 
cyolopmdia Britonuica,’ 

In 1841 Ramage was appointed vice-master 
of W allnce 11 all Academy, and he succeeded, 
on tho deal h of Dr. Mundell, to tho reotoi- 
ship in 1842. He was nominated a justice 
of the peace for Dumfriesshire in 1848, and 
tho degree of LL,D. was conferred upon him 
by the university of Glasgow in 1862. He 
died at Wallace Hall on 29 Nov. 1878. 

Ho publiehod four anthologies, entitled 
‘Bcautiftil Thoughts,’ respectively ‘from 
Greek Authors, with English Translations, 
and Lives of the Authors,’ Liverpool, 1864, 
8vo; ‘from Latin Authors, with English 
Trimslation^’ Liverpool, 1804, 8vo j 3rd edit 
enlarged, 1877, 8vo; ‘from French and 
Italian Authors, with English Translations 
and Lives of the Authors,' Liverpool, 1866, 
8vo j ‘ from German and Bpanish Authois,’ 
Liverpool, 1808, 8vo, His other works are: 
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1 . 'Defence of the Parochial Schools of 
Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Ifooks and Byways of Italy. Wanderings 
in Search of its Ancient Betnains and 
Modern Superstitions,’ Liverpool, 1868, 8vo. 
3 , ' Driunlanrig Castle and the Douglases ; 
■(rith the Early History and Ancient Ee- 
mains of Dnrisdeer, Olosehum, and Morton,’ 
Dumfries, 1876, 8vo. 4. ‘Bible Echoes in 
Ancient Classics,’ Edinburgh, 1878, 8vo. 

[Private information.] T. 0. 

KAMBERG, JOHANN HEINEICH 
(1768-1840), historical and portrait painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, was ton at 
Hanover on 22 July 1763. His father, who 
was war secretary of the electorate and a 
lover of art, encouraged his son’s early talent. 
In 1781 he came to England and was intro- 
duced to George HI, for whom he made 
many humorous shetches and caricatures. 
Thekin^ brought him under the notice of 
Benjamm West, and he was admitted into 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where, 
in 1784, he gained a silver medal for drawing 
from the Urn He began to exhibit at the 
Eoyal Academy in 1782, when he sent five 
chawings: ‘St. James’s Pork,’ ‘The Em- 
barkment ’ (engraved by Edmund Scott), 
‘Good News ’ (engraved by John (^borne), 
'Bad News,’ and a ‘Review of Mdiers.’ 
In 1784 he exhibited three pictures : ‘ The 
Death of Captain Cook,’ ‘ The Soldier’s Re- 
turn ’ (engfraved by William Pether), and 
'The Blind Veteran.’ ‘The Sailor’s Pare- 
well ’ in 1785, a drawingof ‘ Queen Margaret 
of Anjou landing at Weymouth after the 
Battle of Tewkesbury’ in 1787, and ‘ Whit- 
suntide Holidays ’ and two other drawings 
in 1788 complete the list of his exhibited 
works. About this time he painted ‘The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 1787,’ and 
‘Portraits of their Majesties and the Royal 
Family viewing the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy 1788,’ both of which were en- 
graved in line by P. A. Martini. In 1788, 
by the help of his royal patron, he visited 
the Netherlands, and afterwards Germany 
and Italy, returning to Hanover in 1792, 
when he was appointed electoral court 
painter, In 1789 li^ainted the ourtain for 
the court theatre in Hanover, which he him- 
self etched in 1828, and while in Dresden in 
1790-1 he painted, for the decoration of Carl- 
ton House, 'Alexander crossing the Grani- 
ous.’ Besides the above works may be noted 
‘Olivia, Maria, and Malvolio’ from ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ engraved by Thomas Ryder for Boy- 
dell’s ‘ Shake^eore j ’ ‘The Goldfinches,’ in il- 
lustration of Jago’s elegy, for Macklin’s ‘Bri- ' 
tish Poets; ’ ‘Public Amusement’ and ‘Private | 


Amusement,’ engraved by William Ward; 
‘Laura, or Thoughts on Matrimony," en- 
gi-aved by Henry Kmgsbuiy; ‘The Depar- 
ture of Queen Marie-Antoinotte and her 
Family,’ engraved by J. F. Bolt ; the Princess 
Mary, engraved by William Nutter; the 
Princess Elizabeth, engraved by W. Ward ; 
the Princess Sophia, engraved by J. Ogtone; 
and a portrait of Baron Denon, which was 
etched by Denon himself. His work os a 
draughtsman for the German almanacs and 
pocket-books extended over a period of more 
than twenty years, but his best illustrations 
are ^ those which he himself etched for 
‘ Reineke Fuchs ’ and ‘ Tyll Eulenspiegel,’ 
both published in 1826. He mode, from 
sketches by the Princess Elizabeth, Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg,a series or twenty 
allegorical designs entitled ‘ Genius, Imagi- 
nation, Phantosie,’ which were lithographed 
by .1 ulius Giere, and published at Hanover 
in 1834. 

Ramberg died at Hanover on 6 July 1840, 
and was buried in the Gartenkirchhof. There 
ore two portraits of him — one an etching by 
Denon, taken at Venice in 1791 ; the other, 
a lithograph by Julius Giere, drawn in 
1888. 

[Johann Heinrich Bamberg in seinen Werken 
dargostellt von J, 0. 0. Hofiineister, Hanover, 
1877 J Nogler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1836-62, xii. 
276-8; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 1876, 
&e , XXV. 207 , Prenssische Jahrbuchor, 1870 
(pt.by A. Oonze), xxvi. 83-103 ; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1782-88.] R. E. G. 

RAMB8AY, WILLIAM {Jl, 1660), 
astrologer. [See Rausat.] 

RAMKINS, ALEXANDER (1672- 
1719 P), adherent of James II, was horn in 
the north of Scotland in 1672, and was sent 
to the university of Aberdeen. While a 
student there he heard of the gathering of 
several clans for James VII, sold his boolts 
ond furniture, bought arms, and at the end 
of J uly 1689 joined a body of three hundred 
highlanders who had been on the viotoiious 
side at Killiecronkie. He marched about 
with them in the highlands for a time, and 
then went home to his mother with an old 
captain of J ames’s army. After two months 
al iiome,hawng obtained 1,2007. os the value 
of his ^ inheritance, he sailed to Rotterdam 
and joined the Frmch army at the siege of 
Mainz. He found it difficult to get em- 
ployment without regular training, so went 
to the French military college for cadets at 
Strasburg, and, afterwards returning to the 
army, was admitted as avolunteer and served 
in the Palatinate. He thence obtained leave 
to go to Paris, and, receiving a commission as 
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captain inJamotiTl'a forcea, sailed from Brest 
to Ouil. He commnuded a small detaeh- 

co. Dub^n, in mi orchard at the battle of the 
Boyne ; but the company had only a dozen 
grenades and no bayonets, some not even 
nxelocka. The orchard was surrounded, 
thirteen of his meuivero killed, and Bamkins, 
with eight men, was captured. While a 
prisoner on parole in Dublin he met many 
Scots who were in KingWilliam'a army, but 
declined to chaime sides; and, atlengthescap- 
ing, joined the Irisli army, lost two fingers at 
Aughrim from a sabre-cut, and did good hor- 
vice at the siuge of Limerick, returning to 
l<h‘ancB at the capitulation. He afterwards 
ioinod his regiment in the army under the 
Didce of Luxemburg, and was severely 
wounded by a bullet in tbo shoulder at the 
battleofLandeii. When recovered from hie 
wound he went to Amsterdam and to Ant- 
worp ; and nltor the peace of Kyswick (1G97) 
paid a visit to Loudon, where ho was robbed 
on Hounslow Heath, He rolurucd to Varis 
and married; but liia wife’s oxtravimaucc re- 
duced him to poverty, and in 1719 ho was 
tlu-own into prison at Avignon, and appears 
to have died soon after, llis memoirs woro 
printed in London in 1719, through the in- 
iluBnoe of a kinsman. Ho adoiits the view 
that the aim of Franco was not to help King 
.Tamos or the Homan catholic religion, but 
only to diminish the power of Great Britain 
in tiiuropoau afflurs by keeping up political 
strife tUoro. 

I Mmuu's ot Major Aloxandor Bamkins, Jjtsn- 
don, 171 O 1 which was lussued in 17!10 wilh the 
now title of ‘ The Life and AdronUrca of Miyor 
Aloxandor Hanildns.’] M. 

EAMSAY, StB ALfiXANDlSR (d. IJMS), 
of Dolhousie, acollish patriot, was doacendud 
from tlio main line of the Scottish liiamsays, 
the earliest of whom was Simundus do Itaiu- 
say, a native of Huntingdon in Englaiid, who 
rucoived from David £ of Scotland a grant of 
lands in Midlothian. Sir Alexander is stip- 

K isodto have boon the son of Sir William de 
amsay, who, for his lands of Dtilwolsie or 
Dalhoiisie, Midlothian, and of Foulden, Beiv 
wiokshiro, swore fealty to Edwpd T in 1296, 
and also In 1601, but ou 6 April 1620 signed 
tho letter to the pupn assorting tbe indepen- ' 
douce of Scotland. Sir Alexander was one 
of tbo principal commandore of tho Soottisli 
foroeswbioh defeat od I.I10 (Jountof Nomurond 
bin French murconarios at thu Boroiighmuir, 
near Edinburgh, in August 1685 (WyNTOtTN, 
od. Laing, ii. ‘120) [seo llA.Nnor.i>u, Jobn, 
third Eaih oif Moka-X]. In 1688 he relieved 
tho fortress of Dunbar, which Black Agues 


of Dunbar, daughter of sirThmaTRr' 
dolph, first earlot Mor,iy[q v.],washei'oi^' 

delondmg against tho Engbsfi under 

de Moutaciite, first earl of P ’ ’ - ® 
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who blockaded it Iw sea and lond Sailm J, 
midnight from tbe Boss Hock in a small rmsd 
with forty soldiers, bo unobserved 
laden with provisions, under the wall of tlS 
castlo, with the result that the Engliah. k 
despair of its culture, raised the bWade 
^iS. pj). 4S‘j-5). ilie same year he took nart 
m a joust mg tournament between Bni.-i. 
and Scottish knights at Bei-wiok-on-Tifeed 
English knights were slam, and 
Sir William Ramsay, a Idnsmaiiof Sir A %. 
ander, fatally wounded (ti. pp, 441-4), Soma 
time afterwards Sir Alexander gatlieied a 
band of chosen followers, who macte the oarea 
of Hawthorndon on the Esk their Lead- 
quarters, and attacked the English whenaret 
a fit opportunity presented itself p. 460) 
Having oomiietled the English to Seep to 
tho most part within tlio fortified PMfl M 
which they hold in Scotland, they began to 
make 1 aiding expoditions into England (ti, 
1). 400). Returning from one of theae, they 
were eiioounlorcd near Work Oostle, North- 
iimberlantl, by a strong force under Loid 
Robert Manners ; but, by pretending to fly, 
Sir Aloxandor led tho English into an am< 
biiscodu, and totally defoated them, kilhao 
many and taking Lord Robert Maunerapn- 
soner. 

On Eostor evo, 60 March ISd^Ramsw 
suoceodod in scaling tho wolls of Hoxhiugh 
Oastlo, then held by the English, and, aa> 
prising tho guiu'ds, captiued the fortmss 
(Fobdun, ed, Skene, ii. 666), In lecognitum 
of his remarkable feat, the yoimg 
David JIj made him warder of the castle ana 
shoriir of Tevioldalo. Those olHcea, however, 
liad fonnorly been hold by Ramsay’s com- 
Xintiion in arms, William Douglas, the knight 
of Liddostlalo, wlio deeply resented the seem- 
ing iillront thus put upon him and determmed 
to liavo revoiige. While Ramsay was holding 
a court in the church of Huwiok ou 20 June, 
Douglas onlurod tho ehuroh with an armed 
retiniio, and, seizing Ramsay, carried him on 
hoTSobock ill chains to the castle of the Her- 
mitage, wliuro ho shut him in a dmigeon to 
purisli of hunger after surviving seventeen 
days. ‘ In bravo doods and in bodily strength’ 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, says Fordun, ‘siu^ 
jiansed all ntbeis of his time; and as he was 
might ier than tho rest in deeds of arms, so 
was he Inokier in hie struggloB’ (ti. p, 857). 
Ho was siiooooded by Sir William Eomsay. 

[Ohroiiiclos of Fordun and Wyntoun, E^ 
dicqnrr Rolls of Scolland, vol 1.; Douglaa'i 
Bwttisli L’cerage (Wood), i. 403.] T. F. B. 
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BAMSAT, SiiiALJi!XANDEIl(<2. 140:>), 
of SalliouBie, was the son of Alexander Eam- 
Bav of Carnock, eldest son of Sir Patrick 
Bamsay of Dalhousie. He succeeded liis 
grandfather in 1377, and is described as 
‘ Dominns do Dalwolsey, miles,' in a charter 
ofEobeil II to Margaret, countess of Mar, 
on 2 Jan. 1373. In 1400 his house of Dal- 
■vrolsie was altnclied by Henry IV of Eng- 
land, but, according to ■Wyntoun,Heiu;y‘ tynt 
fere more there than he wan’ {Chromele, 
ed. Laing, iii. 77). Ramsay waa killed at 
the battle of Hoxnildon HiU on 14 Sept, 1402. 
He made a donation to the abbacy of New- 
battle, Midlothian, for the welfare of his 
soul and t^t of Oatnerine, his wife (^egiatruni 
de Neitbotle, Bannatyne Olub, p. 234). He 
was succeeded by Robert de Bamsay, who 
was probably his son. 

Sib AMXAiranB Ramsay (Jl. 14,60), pro- 
bably his grandson and son of Robci't da 
Bamsay, obtained a safe-conduct on 3 Feb. 
1428-4 until SO April 1424 as a hostage of 
James I at Durham ( Crif Doouments relating 
to Seotl. vol. iv. No. 942). At the coronation 
of James I in 142 1 he was made a knight. 
Along with the Earl of Angus and Hepburn 
of Hailes he, on SO SepI . 14S6, completely 
routed the English commander Sir Robert 
Ogle at Piporden. On 14 Aug. 1461 he was 
named one of the conservators of a truce with 
England (id. No. 12S9), He died before 
19 March 1484-6 (Seg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1424- 
1613, No. 829). He had four sons : Alex- 
ander, who predeceased him, leaving a son 
Alexander, to whom the baronies of Foulden 
and Dalhousie were confirmed by Jomes HZ 
on 22 March 1473, and who was slain at 
Hodden in September 1613; Robert, ancestor 
of the Ramsays of Coclmen; George of HoU- 
Uouse and Legbernorde, Midlothian: and 
William. By diarter dated 3 April 1466 he 
executed an entail of his estate in favour of 
^exander, his grandson, and heirs male of 
bis body ; which failing, to his second son 
Robert, his third son George, his fourth son 
Wilhom, and heirs mole of their body. 

[Ohronlclas of Wyntoun and Rordun; Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol, iv. ; Reg. 
Mag. Sig Scot. 1424-1513; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 403-4,] T. F. H. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN Q68e-1768), Scot- 
tish poet, was born on 16 Oot. 1686 at Leod- 
hilla, parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire. He 
was descended from the Ramsays of Cock- 
pen, Midlothian, a collateral branch of the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie. ‘Dalhousie of an 
auld descent’ he proudly addressed as ‘my 
chief, my stoup, my ornament/ His father, 
Robert Ramsay, the son of on Edinburgh 

VOT,. XVI. 


lawyer, was manager of Lord Hopetoun’s 
lead-minee in Crawford Moor. His mother, 
Alice Bowyer, was the daughter of a Derby- 
shire man, resident at Lcadhills as instructor 
of the miners : her grandfather was Dou- 
glas of Muthil, Perthshire, and Ramsay 
was consequently able to call himself ‘a 
poet sprung from a Douglas loin,’ His father 
died while Allan was an infant, and his 
mother married, a second husband, a small 
landholder in the neighbourhood, named 
Creighton. Ramsay was educated at the 
Cra'^ord village school tiU his fifteenth year, 
whan his mother died. Next year, in 1701, 
he was apprenticed by his stepfather to an 
Edinburgh wig-maker. There is an unsup- 
orted legend that Ramsay desired to devote 
imself to art. 

Rameay soon started in business as a wig- 
maker for himself, married in 1712, and 
meedily became a substantial citizen. Prn- 
dence in money matters, resourcefrilness, and 
love of personal independence charaoterised 
him through life. Ve^ ear^ in its career he 
joined the Jacobite ‘Easy Club,’ founded in 
1712, and he entertained his feUow-memhers 
withhisearliestpoetical effusions. An address 
by him to the dim is dated 1712, and elegies on 
M aggy J ohnstoun and Dr. Pitcnime followed ; 
the latter, on account of political aUusions, 
did not appear in his collected works. Un- 
der a rule directing that the members should 
adopt pseudonyms at club meetings, Ramsay 
figured first as Isaac Bickerstaff, and after- 
wards as Gawin Douglas. On 2 Feb. 1716 
the dub made him its laureate. In the 
courae of the ^ear its existence terminated, 
owing to political diaturhance. One of its 
latest minutes (dated 10 May 1716) avers 
that ‘ Dr. Pitcairn and Gawin Douglas, 
having behaved themselves three years as 
good members of this oluh, were adjudged to 
be gentlemen,’ 

After 1716 Ramsay legularly exercised 
his gift of rhyming. Occasional poems, issued 
in sheets or half-sheets at a penny a copy, 
were readily bought by tbe citizens, and it 
was soon a lashion to send out for ‘ Ramsay’s 
last piece.’ Between 1716 and 1718 he aban- 
doned wig-maldng in favour of bookselling, 
and quickly formed a good connection at his 
bonse, under the sign of the Mercury in 
the High Street, where he had previously 
exercised his handicraft of wig-maker. About 
1716 he published from the Bannatyne MS. 
‘ Ohxj^Bla-JlirkB on the Greene,’ supjile- 
mentmg it with a vigorous and rolli^ng 
second canto. This he reissued in 1718 with 
a further canto, and the work thus completed 
reached a fifth edition in 1723. In 1/19 he 
issued a volume of ‘Scots Songs,’ whioh was 
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soon in a second edition, filennwliile Ms lion — romantic and elegiac pastorals a uas! 
meti-ical onlogios nnd occasional witires and toralodc, and ajjahtoralmasgue. 

moral discourses attracted influential pa- urged Mm to olaborat a a systematic pastoral 

t rons. lie also out cred int o verse correapon- poem. In a lottor of 8 April 1724, addressed 

donee witli poetical frumds, notably with to William Uamsay of TemplobaU, he dwell 
AVilliam llnmilton (ItitJSP-lTfil) [n. v.l on Ms reminiscences and love of thscoimtrT 

Wlien at length ho published liis ooTlecled and slated that he was engaged on a ‘Dia- 
pooins witli an Iloralian ojiilogno in 1731, he inatick Pastoral,’ which, if successful mink 
scoured a strong list of subserihors, ns well oopo with “ Pastor Ficlo ” and “Aminta"’ 
IIS the assistiuioo of various friendly poets, (Uuam huks, Jiwffr, Diet, qf liminmt Soots- 
whoso eoiinnondtttory verses iiicrcasod his mm). The result was the appearance in 
popularity. In Ms proliiee he tiinists with 1725 of his pnstorttl_ drama, ‘The Gentle 
saliricalpuiigency at certamdetrnolorsjtheir Shei>hord,’ which achieved instant success 
oavilliugs, lie asserts, ‘ arc such that several It reached a seooud edition m 1720, and a 
of my I'riuuds allege J wrote them myself to lentil in 1760. In 1729 it was represented 
make the world believe I have no loes hnt in Edinburgh nft or ‘ The Orphan,’ Eamsaj 
fools.' TIis portrait by Sinihorl., ‘ the Soot- fumisbiiig an epilogue. It is Wter adapted 
tish Jlognrth,’ was prolixed to thn voliune. for the study than tho stage, in largemea- 
Thu work realised four liinidred guineas. It sura becanso ideal actors for it aie simply 
was followed ni 1 732 by ‘ Ealiles and ’rnlos,’ impossible. The action is slow and lan- 
wliieli was Toissned with additions in 1730, guid, and the inlorest aroused is mainlysen- 
willi a pi'ofiiee in winch Jtiiiiisay aokiiow- timoiitol. At first it was without songs 
ledges iiidebti'diiess to Ijtt hbiitaino nnd and thu _ lyrics nfterwnrds iiiterspei'sed aie 
La AIolte,hiit Hay.s notliiiipof what he owed not brilliant. Tlio poem is remarkable foi 
to the ‘h'reiris of Borwiek’ (assigned to its quick luid subtle iipxirociation of rnial 
Jlmibur) in Mb ‘klonkimd Miller’s mfo,’tho scenery, customs, and clinriiclors; and, if the 
masloriiiooo of the collection, A ‘Talo of plot is slightly artificial, the development h 
T hree Ikiuuets’ of 1722iBa bpiritedif bom&< skilful aud satisfactory. Tn its honest, 
what unpolished political allouory. In 1728 straightforward aiiprooiation of beauty b 
ho piihlislied ‘ Tlio hair Assembly,’ a poom of nature nnd charaotor, and its fascinating pre- 
considumble imlepeiidcnco of thought nnd sontalion of homely customs, it will haar 
expreshion, ond in 1724 ho dedicated to Iho comparison with its author’s Italian models, 
TSnri of Stair o Avell-eouooivod and vigorous or with similar uirorts of Gay. Bamsay, as 
pieco on ‘Ileal 111,' wri Hon in heroic couiilirts, Ijoigh Hunt nvors, ‘ is in some respects the 
In 1721-7 Uamsiiy publisliud lliroo vo- best pastoral writer in the world ’ (.4 Jar a/ 
liimos of iniscollnniioiiH pooms undortho titlo J/oney, ohap. viit.) 
of ‘Thn Toa-tnblo Miscellany,’ A fourtli In 172(1 lltimsay roinovod from the High 
voliimo is of doubtful origin, 'I'lio ‘Miscel- Streut to a Hlio]iin tlie Luckonbooths, where 
luny’ iiiebides several English and Hcottish ho disxilayod ns liis insignia models of tli« 
( riidit ional liiilladH, lyrics liy various Caroline heads of Jlon J unsou mid Drummondof ITav- 
singurs, along willi a number of songs and thorudon. lloro ho flourished an a bookseller, 
miscellnimaus xiieees liy Jlanibuy Iiitnsulf aud and started a oirculating library, the ibstia- 
his iVieiids Iho naiiiilloiis audotliors. Noia- etiliition of the kind in Hcotlund, 
hlo among l{ainsay’s songs for freslinehs and In 1728 hu xmlilisliod a sucond quarto to* 
griwc are ‘ ’I’hc Yellow-hairotl Iiuddift,’ ‘ ’I'ho Inme of Ms pooms, including ‘The Gentle 
Lass o’ I’nl io’s M dl,’ and ‘ 1 joeiiahor no mom.’ Sliophord,’ mid a masque witli resonant hiici 
During (he siiins years (1724-7) hoxiulilisliud on tdio ‘ Nuptials of Iho Duke of JIainiltoii.' 
in two voltuinw, iiuiiiily from llio Baniui- An octavo edition of this work appeared la 
tynn MK,‘Tlio Evergreuu,’ which ruachud 1729, and it was roprintod with a nev 
a SQOond edit ion in 17111, This anthology, issuo of Iho * Poems ’ of 1721 in London in 
which ho dosorilies as ‘Hoot H pooms wrote hy 1731 and in Ilublin in 1738. A collection 
tho mgenioiis hetbro 1000,’ nq)ru.Mun(s tlio of Hcots xiroverbs iqipoared in 1737. Mean* 
ivutluir of ‘Ohrysls-hivkOi’JJunbar, andotlvor while Mb s1vox> was a favourite meeting- 
iScottisli ‘intikiirisj’ and enniaiiis ono re- place for mon of letters, lie was visitei 
mai'kahlo polil ioul sat iiv, ‘Tlui Vision,’ which, by Gay wlion in tiootland witli the Duke of 
1 haii|;h disguisod, is no doubt Uamsfty’s own, Quuousbovry, and exphiinod to Mm the barf 
and is his bust siiHlaiiied lyric. SouttioismB in the ‘Uoiitlo Shepherd,’ in 

A iiastoral outillod ‘ Patio and Kogor,' in- order to assist Poxie in reading the work, of 
scribed to bis ]mtrou mid friund Josiah Bur- which ‘be wan a great admirer ' (OhaIiMbkb, 
eliot, iiroiiiinontly Jigurod among his pooms Life of Itmnsay), Willi Gay aud Pope he 
of 1721 alongwitUotlieren'ortsinalikodiroo- tumwufoTth oorresponded, and the llamil* 
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tons of Bangour and G ilbertfleld, and William 
Somervilk, autlior of ‘ Tlio Olxafae,’ mote to 
him ragiilarlj'. At the same time the fore- 
most citizens of Edinhurgh, the aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, and the noblo owners 
of Hamilton Palace and Loudoun Castle 
treated him as a welcome guest. 

Between 17 19 and 1720 llamsny furnished 
various prologues and epilogues to pla^s per- 
formed in London, and his interest in the 
drama determuied him in 1780 to erect ‘a 
playhouse new, at vast expense,’ in Oarruh- 
ber’s Close, Edinburgh. But in the follow- 
ing year the piovisiona of the act for licensing 
the stage compelled him to close the house. 
The episode drew from Kanisay a vigorous 
protest in verse, addressed to the lords of 
session and the other j iidges. lie was abused 
violently by the foes of the project, which 
was not accomplished for many years [see 
Itoss, David]. 

After 1730 Ramsay practically ceased to 
write, fearing, he said, that ‘the coolness of 
fancy that attends advanced years should 
mahe mo riah the reputation I had acquired.’ 
About 1706 he retired from business, and 
settled in on octagonal house, built to his own 
plans, on the north side of tho Castle Rock. 
The wags of his acqunintanoa, he told Lord 
Klibaulc, called his residence a goose-pie, to 
which Eubank replied, ‘ Indeed, Allan, now 
that I see you in it, I think the term is very 
properly applied.’ In a copy of playful au- 
tobiographical verses, addressed m 1765 to 
James Clerk ufPouicuilr, Midlothian, Ramsay 
described himself as aprudenl, successful man 
of seveu^, enjoying a comfortable age, and 
looking forward to thirty years more of life. 
Re suifered, however, from acute scurvy in 
the gums, and he died at Edinburgh on 
7 Jan. 1768, aged 72. He tvos buried m Old 
Greyfriars chxu’chyard, whore there ia a 
monument to his memmy. The ‘Soots 
Magazine’ (xix. 070) describes him as ‘well 
known for his “ Gentle Shepherd,” and many 
other poetical pieces in the Scottieh dialect, 
which he wrote and collected.’ The ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of 1768 (ji. 46) colls him 
‘the celebrated poet.’ Sir William Scott of 
Thirlestane had enshrined him in a Latin 
poem as early as 1726, placing him with the 
electmAmollo’s temple ^oemataD. Oulielmi 
Seoti de Thirlestam, 1727). Sir John Clerk 
erected at PenicuUc on obelisk to his 
memory, while A. Frasei>-Tytler dedicated 
to him at Woodhouselee, Midlothian (near 
the scene of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd’), a rustic 
temple inscribed with appropriate verse, In 
Pence’s Street Gardens, Edinburgh, there is 
a statue of Ramsay, and his name is per- 
petuated by the title, JXama&j Gardens, given 


to the district of the city in which he spent 
his closing years. 

Ramsay’s portrait was painted by William 
Aikman and Smihert. The former, with a 
copy of the latter by Alexander Carse, and 
a third painting by an unknown hand are 
in the Motional Portrait Gollery, Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1712 Ramsay married Christian Ross, 
daughter of an Edinburgh wiiter to the 
signet ; sbe died in 1743. There was a family 
or three sons and five daughters. AUan, the 
eldest son (1713-1784) [q. v.], and two of the 
daughters survived him. 

Ramsay’s works show him os a capable 
Horatian Ipist, although he knew his model 
‘but faintly in the original;’ a satirist of 
reach and pungency, standing between Dun- 
bar and Lyndsay on the one hand and Bums 
on tho other in lyrics like ‘The Vision,’ 
‘Lucky Spenoe,’ and the ‘Wretched JCser;’ 
an epistolary poet, worthily admired and imi- 
tated by Burns himself (‘Pastoral Poetry’ 
and Epistles to Laprailc and William Simp- 
son) ; a dainty, if not always melodious, song- 
writer; and a master of the pastoral in its 
simplest and most attractive form. He was 
unsatisfactory as on editor of ancient veise — 
ho freely tampered with his texts — ^but his 
selection showed taste and appreciation, and 
stimulated other competent scholars. 

The separate editions of the ‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd’ have been very numerous. In 1788 it 
was issued with illustratious by David Allan 
[q. V.] A reissue in 1807 included an ap- 
pendix with Ramsay’s collection of (over 
two thousand) proverbs. English versions 
appeared in 1777, 1786, and 1700. In 1880 
there was puhUshad a royal 4to edition, with 
memoir, glossary, plates after Allan, and the 
original airs to the songs. A second edition 
of ‘The Evergreen’ was reprinted in Qks- 
ow in 1824. The ‘Tea-table Miscellany’ 
as also been soverol times reprinted m 
various forms, in. 1708, 1776, 1788, 1793, 
and 1876 ; music for the songs in this an- 
thology was published in 1703 and 1776. 
In 1^0 George Chalmers edited Ramsay’s 
poems in two volumes, with a life 
self and a prefatory oritioism by Lord Wood- 
houBolee. This bas been foequently reissued. 
A quarto volume of ‘ lUuslrationa to the 
PoetioalWorte,*with engravings by R. Scott, 
appeared in 1838. 

[Biographies mentioned in text ; Campbell's 
Hist, of Poetry in Scotland ; lord Hailes's An- 
oient Scottieh Poems; Irving’s lives of the 
Scottish Poets 1 Currie’s Life of Burns ; laves 
of Eminent Scotsmen, by the Society of Ancient 
Scots; Chambers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; 
Life of Thomas Ruddiman , Principal Shairp’s 
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Slcotelios in History and rootryj Profpsaor 
Veitpli’s Foelina for Nature in Scottish Poetry.] 

T. Ti. 

RAMSAY, ALliATSI ( 1713-178 1), painter, 
■wns the eldest oliild of Allan Ramsay ( 1686- 
1768) [q. tJ, the pool . Ilia ninthor’s maiden 
name was Ohriatinn Rosa. Ho was bom in 
Edinburgh in 171 3, and seems to have hnguii 
to draw from a very early ago. When he 
was about twenty he enmo to London, tmd 
at once entered himself as a si ndent at the 
Ht. Marlin’s Lane ne-adoniy, then, or soon 
after, located in liouhiliiie’s old studio. From 
a letter printed in tho ‘ Gontloman’a Magu- 
zino’ for 1863, ho lived at this time in 
Orange Court by Leicester Fields. Ho 
subsequently worlced, either as assistant or 
pnpilj with riana Tfnessiiiji, a Swede resi- 
dunt lu Lotulon at this date, who iinitafed 
Michaol Dahl. Aflor a two yoara’ slny in 
London, young Ramaiiy returned to his 
native eity, whence, after aomo praolioo 
in portrait-painting, lie started in .funo 
1736 for a prolonged lour on the continent, 
his ultimate (li'Htination hoing Romo. Tlin 
travelling companion was on Edinburgh phy- 
sician, Dr. Ah«iindor Onnninghniu, aTtnr- 
warda Sir Alexander Dick of Froslonfleld. 
Extracts from Cnniiingham’s diarjr were 
minted in tli(> ‘ Oontloinan’a Magazine ’ for 
1863, and they givo o good idea of tho m-ond 
tour as praotiaod by persons of mo(U)ralo 
means. After tmwdling tlirongh Franco to 
Mttraoilh's, and hoing all but oast away ofl 
Visa, they reached Romo in Oolohor 1730. 

A( Uoiuo Ramsay studied diligently, lie 
worked in the Frcmdi Aoad<imy j ho worked 
under the hialnry-painlor Impevinli ; ho 
worked under Soliinona^ (the Abato Oiccio). 
I faving boon three yours in Italy, ho went baek 
to Edinburgh, whero ho again found orcupa- 
t ion as a portrait -painter, lie paint ud Dunenn 
Korhes tlin ,jn<lg(', the third Dulto of Aigyll, 
Sir.lohn Ilnrnnrd, Eir Peter llalkoll,, ancl Dr. 
JMi’od, the luat-namod huiugin tho National 
I’orlrait Oallery, London. "While still in 
Edinlnirgh, in 1764, ho founded the ‘Soloot 
yoointy ’ for liheral dehato, of which Rohort- 
80 ) 1 , Hume, and Adam Smith woro tho chief 
ornaments (of. DuoaTiB SrawAitT, Life <if 
Jtnhevt'^mi, 1 802, v. ; OAHiirrm, Anlobu^rapJnj, 
p, 267). A few years after Lliis dal.o ho 
migrnlod to Ijondon, ihiding an early patron 
in tho Duke of Bridgwater, and hit or in 
Lord Bute, of svhnra ho oxoculod a particu- 
larly fortunate full-longtli. klany eonnnia- 
stous followod, Ijord Tlardwieku, Judge Bur- 
net, Flora Macdonald, and Admiral Boa- 
cawon boing_ among his sitters. Apart from 
those portraita, popularised rapidly by tho 
mezzotints of McArdoll and Faber, Ramsay 


was largely employed in decoration, an E 
dnstry which mvolved an army of assistanS' 
and he began to grow nob. Acoordine to 
Ounmngham, whoso information was detLS 
from the son of one of RamsaVa nunila 
‘ heforo ho had the luck to hecoine afavomS 
with the king, he was pcrfaolly independent 
as to fortune, having, m one way or anothw 
accumulated not leas than forty thousand 
pounds,’ a sum which almost justified the 
jeremimls of Ilogavth over the popularity of 
faoo-painliiig. What is poi-haps more re 
markable, however, is that he was not onlv 
Iiighly in request as a portrait-painter, bat 
(circa 1700) was even preferred to Reynolds 
It WM tho opinion of Walpole, for instance' 
that Ramsay exoollod Reynolds os a paint^j 
of women. ‘ Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds 
in women ; Mr. Ramsay is formed to paint 
them ’ (Latter to Dalrymple, 26 Feb. ITfig) 
With tho accession of Georffe III his fnvnni. 


wilh the court increased, and in 1767 he sue- 
ooeilod ,Tolm Shaokloton [q. v.] as portrait- 
paint or to his mgiesty, an appoint ment which 
had the o.'root of turning his studio into a 
manufactory of prcaoiitments of royal and 
oMcial personages, in which little hut the 
head (and often not even that) was executed 
by himself. The king’s inveterate habit of 
giving away elaborate fuU-lengths of him- 
self mid Queen Oliarlotte kept him constantly 
employed j but ho seems nevertheless to haTS 
found time for a good many likenesses of 
centmnporary colohrities. Of these are the 
adinirabh' LordOhestorliold in tho National 
Portrait Gallery, and tho portraits of Lord 
JManslIeld, Lord Oamdon, Gibbon, Hiune, the 
I hike do Nivornais, Rousseau, and Denry Fox. 
The Hume and tho Rousseau, both of which 
belong to 1760, the year of Rousseau’s visit 
to England, arc in the NTational Gallery of 
Hcothind, which also contains a very beauti- 
ful picture of Mrs. Ramsay, the i^ainter’s wife, 
and the ohlt>st daughter of Sir Alezan^ 
Lindsny. An aceidoiit interrupted his works 
fewynars heforo his death ; he was showingius 
lioiiseliold how to osoapoin case of fire, when 
he fell mid dislocatod his arm. "With much 
forlitiulo, he contrived to complete the work 
(a royal port rait) upon which he was engaged; 
but lieiu'vorroallyrocoverodtheshock, Leav- 
ing his commissions to his pupil, Fhihp Rel- 
nnglo I q. v.], whoso manner closely resembled 
Ids own, ho si't out ones more for Italy, where 
ho conliiiuod to reside, until, returning home 
in a fit of lioinp-sioknoHR, ho died on the way 
at Dover in August 178 1. He is buried in 
St.Mttiylebone Gliurch, Portraits of Ramsay 
by himself, Lilio, ond Alexander Nasmyth 
are in tho Nalionnl Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 
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flpinaiiy was a man of considerable culture, 
a traTeller. an excellent linguist, and a good 
scholar. His literary gifts— as evidenced by 
the volume of essays entitled ‘The Investi- 
eator,’ 1762 — ^were Ear above the average, and 
his love of letters was genuine. He published 
anonymously four pamphlets— respectively 
on tne nature of government (1709), the 
English constitution (1771), the quarrel 
wim America (1777), and the right of con- 
quest (1783). 

Among the group of Johnson’s fiicnds, 
Ramsay was distinguished for his amenity. 
Ids knowledge of the world, and his social 
charm. ‘ You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, and more elogauce than in Ram- 
say’s,' said Johnson, who was often the 
painter’s guest at 67 Harley Street (BoswaiiT,, 
Johnson,, ed. Hill, Hi. 3S6). As a painter, his 
meiits lie rather in the ev on level of their 
accomplishment than in their supreme excel- 
lence in any one quality. His portraits are 
unafiected lilceiiessus of Ms sitters, by an artist 
who has mastered all the methods of his croft, 
and whose point of t iew is that of a gentle- 
man, His court cilice confined him in his 
choice of siilijecta, and his work has been 
eclipsed by the more splendid legacy of (Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. 

[Bodgrave's Diet, of Artists ; BoewelVs John- 
son ; CiinTiingluim’s Livus, ed, Heaton ; Bouquet, 
Btatdes Aits on Anglo! erro, Btanbope's 

Hist, of England, vi. S24.] A. D. 


EAMSAY, ANDREW (1674^1669), 
Scottish divine and Latin poet, horn in 1674, 
was son of DoA'id Ramsay of Balmam, Kin- 
cardineshire, and Katherine Carnegie, of the 
bouse of Kinnaird ; he was a younger brother 
of Gilbert Ramsay, wbo was created a 
baronet in 1626. lie was probably edu- 
cated at the university of St. Andrews. At 
on early age he went to Kranoe, where he 
studied theology, and was promoted to a 
professorship in the uuirersity of Saumnr. 
Retm'ning to Scotland, he was admitted 
mimster of Arbuthnot in 1606, and in the 
same year was appointed by the general 
assembly constant moderator of the presby- 
tery of Eordoun. 

In 1612 he declined on ofler of the Scots 
church at Campvere in Holland; and in 
1614 he was appointed one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. In 1616 he became a member 
of tbe high commission, and in 1617 he 
signed the protestation for the liberties of 
the kirk, but withdrew Ms name when ho 
found that the king was offended. The earl 
marischdl and the town of Aberdeen sought 
to have him appointed principal of Miuis- 


chal College in 1620, but bis translation 
was refused. In that year he was made 
professor of divinity in the college of Edin- 
Wgh, and also rector of the college, and held 
these oifices till 1626, when he resigned 
them. At that time be became one of tbe 
ministers of the Grey Friars church. In 
1629 he was made sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal at Holyrood, and after the see of 
Edinburgh was erected in 1634 he was one 
of the chapter. 

Ramsay had fi'om early life shown much 
taste and aptitude for Latin poeti^, and in 
1633 he published sacred poems in Latiu. 
They were written in tbe style of Ovid, 
and were commended by such a competent 
judge as Dr. Arthur Johnston. They were 
reprinted at Amsterdam in 1637 in the 
‘Deliciee Poetarum Scotoram,’ and accord- 
ing to William# Lauder [q. v.], the literary 
forge]', they formed one of the sources from 
which MRton plagiarised Ms ' Paradise Lost ’ 
and ‘ Regained.’ 

Ramsay disapproved of the imiovations 
introduced into the church after the Perth 
assembly, but be submitted to them ; and 
when Bishop Forhea, on Ms appointment to 
the see of Edmburgh, wrote to the ministers 
asking them to give the communion at the 
following Easter, and to each person kneel- 
ing, Ramsay promised obedience. From 
about that tune, however, be took bis stand 
with those who omosed any further in- 
novations in worship or doctrine. For 
this he lost favour with the dignitaries 
of the church, and talked of ' dimitting 
Ms ministiy and retiring to his own laird- 
ship.’ 

As suh-deon he must have acquiesced in 
the reading of the English service at the 
Chapel Royal, whore it had been constantly 
used since 1017 ; but when all tbe other 
ministers of Edinbnrgh agreed to read Laud’s 
book in tbe churches on 28 July 1637, 
Ramsay refused, and for this was silenced 
by tbe privy council. From that time he 
became a leader of the parly soon to be 
icnown as covenanters, and in September be 
was sent to Angus and Meams to rouse Ms 
own part of tbe country against the new 
liturgy and canons. In F^ruary 1638 he 
preadied in the Grey Friars to prepare the 
pemle for signing the national covenant, 
and for years afterwards was one of Hender- 
son’s rigWhand men. He took a prominent 
pai't in the general assembly of 1038, and 
was moderator of that court in 1 640 when the 
Aberdeen doclors were deposed for refusing 
to take the covenant. At the same time, 
lilie Heudersoo, he was a zealous opponent 
of the Brownist innovations wMon mept 
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into the church after 1688, aud he disliked 
some of the changes hoth in government and 
worship which accompanied the adoption of 
the Westminster standards. In 1640 ho was 
again appointed rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
vorsity, and held the office for two years. 

In 1648 the church came into collision 
with the slate, and Uomsay, with mai^ 
others, was deposed by the assembly of 1649, 
in which the rigid party was then dominant, 
foriei'using to peach against ‘the engage- 
ment.’ Other oliarges brought against him 
were that he had spoken to the prejudice of 
preobyterian church government, and that 
he held ‘that the supreme magistrate, when 
the safet y of the Commonwealth does require, 
may dispense with the execution of justice 
against shedders of blood,’ which probably 
meant that he disapproved of tlie wholesale 
slaughter of prisoners and' political oppo- 
nents as then praclisod. Kamsay’s deposi- 
tioii excited great indignation in Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1649 or 1060 he wrote an apology, of 
which Wodrow gives nn account in an ini- 
pubhshed biography. In this he states liis 
opinions on churoh government, and ‘from 
the whole concludes that preshytorian 
government in Scotland since the late 
troubles hath much human in it.’ He also 
coudemns the novelties in worship which 
had hcou introduced since 1688, and specifies 
the following : the laying aside of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the reading of forma of prayer, of 
keeping the ohurohos open for the private 
devotions of the people, of godfathers in 
baptism, of the repetition of the creed, 
and of ministers kueeliiig for private prayer 
when they entered the pulpit. 

Ill Novumhor 1666 liamsiiy applied to tho 
synod of Lot Ilian (as the general assembly 
was not allowed to meet) to he restored (o 
tho exercise of the ministry, lie stated 
that since his deposition he had wailed 
patiently aiidhad doiio nothing prejudicial to 
the authority of the church; ho olsoruhatled 
the charges which had heeu brought againsl 
him. lie cousiderod that prosbyteriaii church 
government might bp abused, but lie ao- 
knowh'dged the government itself to he 
gveuuded on tho AVord of Wod, and ho was 
clearly opposed to all prolatical dominion. 

By this tiino tho ultra rigid men had 
separated from the ohtiroh, and tho synod, 
considering ilamsay’s ‘ case as extraordinary 
in regard of his ago and groat esteem for 
piety and learning,’ unanimously granted his 
request, ‘ to tho gis'at contentment of much 
jjeople.’ He was then over eighty years of 
age. He died on 30Doc. 1669, at Abbotshall 
ill Life, tho property of his sou, and was 


buried there. He is desoiibed by a contem 

B as one ‘who for his eminence m 
ig, diligence in hie calling, and strict- 
ness in his conversation, was an ornament 
to the chm'ch of Scotland.’ He founded fom' 
divinity bursaries in the university of Edin- 
burgh. 

By his wife, Mario Fraser, he had four 
sons: (i) Sir Andrew [q. v.], lord 
of Edinburgh; (2) Eleazor; (81 
(4) William. ^ ' 

His iniblications were: 1. ‘ Oratio,’ 1600 
published in France. 2, ‘ Paraanosis et Ora- 
tiouea de Laudibus Academite Salmnricnsis’ 
(i.e. Saumiir). 3. ‘ Poemata Sacra,’ Edinburgh 
1633. 4. ‘Misii'llaueaetEpigrammataSaMa’ 
Edinburgh, 1638. C. ‘A Warning to come 
out of Babylon,’ in a sermon, Hov. xviii. 4 
Edinburgh, IbSB. ’ 


irovost 

Oavid; 


n ’s Memoirs , BniUie’s Letters; Gaidar. 
St. ; Lament’s Diary , NicoU's Diary, 
Bower’s Hist, of Umv. of Edin. ; Grant’s Hiat! 
of Uiiiv. of liklin ; Scott’s Fasti ; Bocords ef 
Comm of Gen. Assembly; Jlecoi’ds of ^nod of 
Lothuin j Wiidriiw’s immuscripl Biogr,, Glasgow 
Uiiiv. Libr . ; Stevenson’s Hist, of the ChuioE of 
Seotlniid.J G '\V. S. 

EAMSAY, SiK ANDllEW, Lone Ab- 
BOTBIIAIT. (1620 P-16fi8), baronet and lord 
provost of Edinburgh, of Abbot sliaE and 
Waughton, was oldest son of Andrmv 
llamsay [q. v.] Bred a merchant, he was 
during' Croniwoll’s government lord piwost 
of Edinburgh irom 1664 to 1667; was 
knighted, by Oliver Cromwell in 1666, and 
^ Charles 11 on 17 July 1060 {Notes and. 
Queries, 2iid scr. viii. 114). At the Restora- 
tion ho gained the favour of tho Duke of 
Laudordalo by prevailing on the city to give 
5,000/. to the govoniinout for the superiority 
of Leith, aud other 6,000/. for the new im- 
position granted to the town by the king on 
wine and tile (MAt'KiiN'/itu, Metiioirs, p. 248), 
Under tho auspices of Lauderdale he was 
elected lord provost of Edinburgh in 1663, 
and he retained that office until 1673, He 


was also chosen to represent Ediuhm'gh in 
X>arliamout in 1666 and 1667, and from 16GD 
to 1074. Ill 1660 he was created a baronet. 
In J 671 ho was named a privy oounoiUor, 
and on 21 Nuv. admitted an ordinary lord of 
session by tho title of Lord Abbotshall— a 
promotion winch, with that of three olhera 
who like him ‘ had not been bred lawyers,’ 
rendered ‘tlioaeasion,’accordingtoSirQeorge 
Mnokouzie, ‘ the object of all men’s contempt’ 
(Me7noirs, p. 240). In recognition of Ram- 
say’s services to the government, Lauderdale 
prevailed on tlio king to settle on the provost 
of Edinburgh 200/. a year. During liis term 
of office ilomsay came into conflict ivith the 
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university, the disimle, it is said, having been 
originaUy occasioned by the fact that his son 
had been corporally chastised — ^not then an 
uncommon case — by one of the regents. At 
Eamsay’s instance the town council, on 
10 Nov. Ih67, resolved ‘ tliat the lord provost, 
present and to come, should be always rector 
and governor of 1 ho college ’ (Gkaw T, History 
oftU Tlnim'sity of Edinbv,rglh,\.^\V)\ and 
nioreov or ‘ the town, in a competition between 
them and the ooUege of Edinburgh, got a 
letter from the king in 1007 by Sir Andrew 
Hamsay’s procurement determining their pro- 
vost should have the same place and prece- 
dency without the town’s precincts as was 
due to the mayors of London and Dublin, 
and that no othor provost should be called 
lord provost hut ho’ (LATTDun otr Eoun- 
lAittnAiL, Bseiiions, i. 400). By his cor- 
rupt and tyrannical procedure as lord pro- 
vost, especially by the creation of omccs 
and em-^oyraonts to oblige those who sup- 
ported him, llamsay bocame obnoxious to 
many of the citiaens. A motion to super- 
sede him, made in March 1673, was lost 
by only two votes, and, it having failed, an 
action was raised in 1073 against his right 
to hold the lord-provost ship, on the ground 
that, 08 a senator of tlie College ofTaaUoe,he 
held higher rank than a merchant. _ After 
long pleadings a compromise was arrived nt, 
the council agreeing to pass an act that no 
provost, dean of guild, or treasurer should in 
time coming hold oflice for moiu than two 
years (Lattodb os' Eotjntaihuai.1., Huttorical 
Notices, pp. 67-81). Tn the some year ar- 
ticles of impeachment were also given in 
against Bamsay by the Earl of Bglmlon, on 
the ground that he had obtained a letter 
ftom the king to ‘ Ihrust Mr. Bockhuad out 
of luB employment as town dork of ISdin- 
burgh without a formal and legal sentence,' 
and that he had ' ropvesontod to his majesty 
that the town hod risen in a tumult against 
the king, and Iiad thoreuxion procured another 
lettei' commanding the privy council to piro- 
ceed against Iho cluof citlnens as malefactors’ 
(MAOKrarzin, Memoirs, pp. SCO, 261, 202). 
Dmading the result s of the impeachment, 
Lauderdale prevailed on Bamsay tn resign 
the offloos both of provost and of lord of 
session. 

Li lose Bamsay was named a comiuis- 
siouer of trade, lie died at Abbotshall 
on 17 Jan. 1688. Bamsay piirchasod tiio 
estate of Abbutbhall, Fifcshiro, ft'om the 
Scottsof Balweai’io, and obtained tho oslato 
of Waughton, lladuingt onshire, by marriage 
to the heiress of the Ilextburns. lie was 
sncceeded in the bai'QUOtoy and estates by 
Ms son Andiow. 


jXauder of Fonntainhall’s Doctsions, and His- 
torical Notices (in the Bimniityne Club); Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Memoirs ; Gnmt’s Iliat. of 
the University of Edinburgh ; Wilson’s Memo- 
rials of Edinburgh ; Brunton and Haig’s Senators 
of the Oollego of Justice.] T. E. H. 

RAMSAY, Sib ANDBEW OBOMBIE 
(1814-1891), Mologmt, horn 31 Jan. 1814, 
was third ohud of William Bamsay, a manu- 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, by his wife, 
ElizaheMi Crombie. The father was a man 
of Bcientiflo tastes and marked ability ; the 
mother was a woman hardly less strong than 
tender. As the hoy was delical o iu his early 
years he was sent to school nt Salcoats, but 
when his health improved he returned to 
Glasgow and attended the ra'ommai' school. 
But m 1827 his father die^ leaving a very 
scanty provision for his widow and four 
children. Andrew, iu conaaqnonce, had to 
iolte a clerkship in a cotton-broker’s oIGce. 
Here he was anything but happy, but ho 
found consolation in litoratnro and m science, 
becoming gradually absorbed in geology. 
In 1887 no started in business with a part- 
ner, but with so little Bucci'SH that he gave 
it up after a three years’ trial. 

_ In the autumn of 184^ howovoi, the Bri- 
tish Association met at Oliisgow, and in aii- 
licipation of their visit a goulootcal model of 
the Islo of Arran was prsparof In the con- 
sti'uction of this Bamsay, who for the last 
four years had spent his holidays in that 
island, took far the greatest shore, and it 
not only got him a commission to write a 
small book on the island (published iu 1841), 
hut also introduced him so favourably to 
some of the leaders of llie scicnco that in 
tho spring of this year Bodcriok (afterwards 
Sir liodorick) linpoy Mureiiihon [q, v.] in- 
vited him to act as his assistant on a tour 
to Amorica, wliicli lie was I hen oontnmplat- 
ing. Bamsay at nnee accept ikl tho ollbr, and 
stilted for London, to llucl on his arrival 
that his Bomces would not bo requirod ; for 
his omploycr had ohanged his plans and was 
going to Bussia. But Murchison had done 
his host to savo Bamsay from being a loser 
by procuring for him a nomination to the 
geological survey under Sir Henry Tliomas 
de la Bedio [q. v.], and so tho young geo- 
logist, instead of crossing tho Atlantic, was 
at work at Tenby within a fortnight of his 
arrival in London, Tho pay of t ho post was 
small, but there wero good prospects of im- 
provomenl, and the work wos thoroughly 
congoniol. For four yeors Bamsiw was en- 
gaged in the southern part of VVolos, after 
which ho gradually pushed on northwards. 
His energy and the oxoollence of his work 
soon won tho approval of his chiofi and on 
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d reorganisELtion of the survey, early in 1846, 
llamsay was appointed ‘local director’ for 
Great Britain. The more northern part of 
Wales soon became the field of his personal 
work, and during the summers of 1848-61 
he was engaged in the Snowdonion region. 

In 1847 he was appointed protesaor of 
geology at University College, London, a 
post where the duties were not very heavy^ ; 
hut the pay was almost minute, so that his 
connection with the survey was undisturbed. 
In the summer of this year his attention 
was directed, probably by Bobert Chambers 
[q. v.],to the signs of glacial action in North 
Wales. His interest was at once keenly 
aroused, and he communicated a papei' on 
the subject to the Geological Society of 
London in the winter of 1861. 

In the summer of 1860 he was invited to 
imend a few days under the roof of the Rev. 
James Williams, rector of Llanfairyng- 
hornwy, Anglesey, wliose daughter Louisa 
he married on 20 July 1852. Their wedding 
tour afibrded Bomsay his first opportunity 
of seeing the pealcs and glaciers ot the Alps, 
and gave him a still keener interest in phy- 
sical geology. Prior to his marriage another 
diange had taken place. The Government 
School of Mines had been established in con- 
nection with the geological survey, Ramsay 
was appointed to the lectureship in geology, 
and resigned his post at University College. 
But his work became, if possible, harder than 
ever, and the difficulties after a time ware 

general. ^ the spring of 1866 Do la Beohe 
died . Bamsay had hoped to bo hie eucoessor ; 
his disappointment, however, was mitigated 
by the selection of his first patron. Sir B. I. 
Murchison. 

In the summer of 1868 Bamsay was re- 
called from on Alpine tour, in company with 
Professor John Tyndall [q. v.], by the nows 
of his mother’s death in her eiglity-fiflh year. 
He felt the loss keenly, and at the close of 
the next year his own health, hitherto so 
vigorous, showed signs of failure. Beat was 
ordered for six mouths, which were spent 
chiefly at Bonn and in the Bifel. He re- 
turned with his bodily vigour restored, but it 
may be doubted wiiethsr his nervous system 
ever quite regained its former strength. 

In the beginning of 1882 the stan of the 
survey again underwent rearrangement, and 
Bamsay's post was altered to thot of senior 
director for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland being ])bic()d under separate 
officials. Tliough this rustricted the area of 
his visits of inspection, the natural increase 
of work made the clinnge no relief, and so 
leu liborious years slijipod away, till, in tlie 


autumn of 1871, Sir B. I. Murchison died’ 
After some delay Ramsay was appointed 
director-general ; but tlia authoritire dinu- 
nished the salary by the amount of his leo. 
tureship, thus indirectly obliging him to re- 
tain the latter post, Ten more weary years 
had passed before his taskmasters gave him 
some relief by restoring the salary to its ori- 
ginal amount, when he at once resigned the 
lectureship. But the effects of overstrain 
were again heooming perceptible. In the 
autimn of 1878 an acute nervous affection 
in his left eve made its removal a necessity. 
But he worked on till the end of 1881, when 
he retired from the geolo^oal eurvey, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 

Ramsay was (1862-4) president of the 
Geological Society ; he had been elected a 
fellow in 1644, and received the society's 
Wollaston medal in 1871. He was elected 
I'’.B.S. in 1802, and was awarded a royal 
medal in 1880. From the Boyal Society 
of Edinburgh ha received the Neill prize in 
1800. Edinburgh university made him an 
LL.l). in the same year, and Glasgow in 
1880. In 1866, 1866, and 1881 he presided 
over the geological section at the British 
Association, and waa president of the asso- 
ciation in 1880. Ill 1862 he received the 
cross of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, and he 
was a corresponding or honorary memher of 
many societies, British and foreign. 

After spending the two winters following 
his retirement on the continent, he finally, 
in the summer of 1884, quitted London for 
Beaumaris, where Lady Bamsay some years 
before had inherited a house, in which their 
summer holidays had boon generally passed. 
Very slowly a torpor stole over body and 
mind, till on 1) Doc. 1891 lie died ; he was 
buried in the churchyard at Llaiisadwrn. 
Ills wife, four daughters, and a eon sur- 
vived him. 

Bamsay's offioiol duties made travel diffi- 
cult beyond the limits of our islands; but 
he once spent two months in North America, 
visited Gibraltar on a mission to investigate 
the water supply, and made some half-dozen 
holiday trips to tho continent besides those 
mentioned^ above. _ Most of these journeys 
bore fruit in scientific papers. Of these he 
wrote between forty and fifty. In addition 
to his share in the maps and memoirs of the 
geological survey, the most important of 
which was tho classic memoir on North 
Wales n868, 2nd edit. 1881), he was author 
of a volume on the ‘ I’hysical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain.’ This had its 
origin in six lectures delivered to a claes of 
working men at Jerinyii Street, published in 
1866, but was expanded till, in the fifth edi- 
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tion fl878), it liad baoomo a fah-ly largo 
j.iniB S^lnoe the author’s duath a uew 
edtoo’has been prt'imred by Mr. 11. B. 
Woodward. Bamsay was. also a oonlnbul or 
to the ‘Saturday Review’ and other perio- 

Ae^'a geologist his heart was in tho phy- 
sieal side of the Bubioct. IIo had no parti- 
cular hHng for pahiaoutology, and almost a 
contempt for petrology, wliioh soinotimoa led 
liim into serious thoorotical errors, thereby 
impairing the value of Ms work. To him 
the qnaetion of ahsorbing interest was tho 
histow and origin of the natural foaturea of 
a district. In recording its stratigraphy ho 
was a master; in tho more apeuuhitivo task 
of accounting for ile sooiiory lie was always 
jurpgestive. Perhaps a oortaiii mental iin- 
petuoaily soinotimes carriod him beyond the 
limits of cautious induction; but ovontlioso 
who criticised never failed to admit that his 
work bora tko impress of goniiis. Among 
his more noteworliiy papers may bo named 
those on the 'Bomulation of Smith "Wales’ 
I'Mem. Qeol. Surviy,’ vol. i.), on tho ‘Old 
Glaciera of Swiizorlaiid and North Wales ’ 
(Peaks, Passes, niid Qlivoiers,’ Isl eor.), and 
his oontrihulioiis to tho ‘Journal of tho 
Geological Society of Jmudcii ’ oil the ‘ lU'd 
Pioeks of England’ (two papers'), on the 
‘Eivet Ooiirses of JSnglaud and Wales,’ on 
the ‘Physical Ilislory of tho Ilhiiiii and of 
the Das,’ and on tho ' Glacial Origin of Oor- 
tein Lakee in Swiizorlaiid, tho Ulnek Forest, 
&c.’ (‘Journal,’ 1863, p, I Sfi). "With 1 his lost 
au^ect— that certain lake basins havu boon 
scooped out by glneiers, now inolted away — 
Ramsay’s name is iiisoparably coiiuecled. 
Fewscientiflo papers have ever exoil ed more 
interest or more coiitrovotsy. Tho hitter is 
not yet decided ; hnt perhaps it is not uni net 
to say that the liypotUosia has failed to 
gather its most ardenl supporters from tho 
ranks of those who hiivo an intiniatu per- 
sonal knowledge of tho Alra. Still, what- 
ever he its ultimato fato, llio papur, beyond 
all question, was a must vnluoblo contribu- 
tion to a very dillleiilt Biihjocl, and gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the study of phy- 
siography. 

Ramsay, however, was no mere goologist. 
Prank and manly in hearing, his woll-mit 
features beamed with intulligenoe aud can- 
door, Beady in convorsation, he possessed a 
wide range of knowledge, boyish Qxuh”ranoo 
of spirits, a rare simplicity mid modesty of 
nature, sterling iiitogrily, and generous sym- 
pathy (Gbikih). llo was in lerestod in every 
aapect of nature, an oiitiquiiry, and a lover of 
the best English lltoratni’o, ’ lie could lec- 
ture, speak, and write well ; could take his 


art at sight in a chorus, and could improvise 
umoroLis verse. He delighted in the open 
air, was a walker of unusual endurance, and 
in his foi’ty-sevenUi year, after a breakdown 
in hPtilth, was one of the first party that 
climbed tho Lyskamm. A portrait is in the 
jiosaossioii of the family, and a bust at the 
Geological Society. 

[Obituary notices appeared in the couiao of 
1891-2 in tho Proceedings of tlioEoyal Society, 
tlio Journal of the Geological Society, the Gao- 
logicol Magiizino, Nature, and other scientific 
periodicals; hut these ore now superseded by 
tho excelloub and sympathetic memoir written 
by Sir Archill, lid GoiUo (1806).] T. G. B. 

BAMSAY, ANDKEW MICHAEL 
(1086-1748), known in Franco as tho Ohovii- 
hor de Bamiay, was tho son of a baker in 
Ayr, whi'ro he wos bom on 9 .liily 1086. 
Tie was oducuied at a school in Ayr and at 
tho nnivorsity of Edinburgh. After leaving 
Iho nnivorsity he acted as tutor for some 
lime to the two sons of the Earl of Wemyss, 
and about 1706 ho wont with the English 
auxiliiuius to the Nothcrlands during the 
Spanish siiccossiuzi war. While on tho con- 
tinent ho mode the acquaintance of llio theo- 
logical mystic Poirot, and his religions views 
liavingjtlirough Poirot’s indui'iim', undergone 
a change, he, aftor having loft tho army, 
wont ill 1710 to pay a visit to Fdnelon, 
archbishop of rambray, By tho porsausion 
of Ffinelon ho outoiwl the catholic ohurch, 
and having gained Fdiielon’s special friend- 
ship, ho romaiiiod with him till liis death in 
January 1715. Ffiiiolon loft Ramsay aU hie 
pa]iors. On F&iielnii’s death ho wont to 
Paris, became tutor to tho Due de Ohateau- 
Thierry, and was made a knight of the 
order of St. Lazarus. 'While at Paris he 
also worked at his ‘ Vio do l''6nolon,' wliieh 
was published at the llaguo in 1723, and 
was at onno transliilod into English 'by N. 
Hooke. Its apnourunco brought liim undor 
the iiotico of tuu I’rctoiulur, James Francis 
Edwaid, who had been on terms of friend- 
ship with Feiielon. At the Pretender’s re- 
quest, Ramsay in 1724 wont to Romo to bo 
tutor to the Frotouder’s two sons, Prince 
Oharlos Edward and Honry, afterwords oar- 
diiuvl of York, llo remainod there for about 
a year and three mouths, the Pretender's 
alienation from his wifb being probably 
tho occasion of Ids resignation. After his 
rot urn to Paris a proposal was made to him 
to boeonio I iit or to the Buko of Onmhorland, 
third son of George IT, bat this he declined, 
In 1728, with the speeial permission of 
George II, bo, however, undertook a jour- 
ney to England, when he was chosen a 
member of tho Uoyol Society, ond received 
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the degree of LL.D from the university 
of Oxford, being admitted of St. Mary’s llall. 
After his return to I’aris he was appointed 
tutor to the Vicomte de Turenne, son of the 
Due de Bouillon. Fie died at St. Qormain- 
en-Laye on 6 May 174o. 

Bamsay was also author of ‘ Biscours de 
la Poesie Epiquo,’ originally prefixed to an 
edition of ‘ Telemaquo,’ 2 vols. Paris, 1717 ; 
‘ Essai philosophique sur le Qouvernament 
Civil,’ London, 1721, reprinted as ‘ Easai do 
Politique,’ end in English, London 1722 and 
1769 ; ‘ Lo PsychomStre ou lififlexions sur 
les difierens Oaracteres de I’Esprit, par uu 
Milord Anglais,’ an essay on Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s ‘ Characteristics ; ’ ‘ Lea Voyages de 
Cyrus, avec un Diaeours sur la Mythologie 
dca Payaus,’ Paris, 1727, London, 1728, and 
with additions, 1780, 1733, in English by 
N. Hoohe, London, 1780, 1789, and with 
additions, Glasgow i766j and London, 1768, 
1798, and 1810, written in imitation of Tele- 
machna and the work on which his reputa- 
tion chiefly rested; ‘Poems,’ Edinbtu-gh, 
1728; ‘Plans of Education for a youi^ 
Prince,’ Loudon, 1782 ; ‘ L’nistoiro du Vi- 
comte de Turenne,’ Paris, 1786, The Hague 
1780, and in English, London, 1736; ‘Phi- 
losophical Prlnci;^e8 of Natural and Beveoled 
Religion, explained and unfolded in aGeome- 
tricad Order,’ Glasgow, 1749; ‘Two Letters 
in French to M. Racine, upon the flue Sen- 
timents of Pope in his Esbot on Man,’ in ‘ Les 
CEuvres de M. Racine le Ills,’ ii. 1747. llis 
‘ Apology for the Free and accept ud Masons,’ 
published at Dublin In 1788 and London in 
1749, was burnt at Rome on 1 Fob. 1789, 

[Chambora’sEmini’ntScutsmon; Swill’s Works ; 
Andreas Hiohael Bama.iy by G, A. Sehiffniau, 
Leipzig, 1878; Brit. Mas. Gat.] T. F. H. 

RAMSAY, OIIAllLES ALCYSTUS 
(Jl, 1689), writer on stenography, desoonded 
from a noble Scottish family, was probably, 
like his father, Charles Ramsay (d. 1669), 
born at Elbin^ in Prussia. Tie received a 
liberal odueation, and studied cheiniatry and 
medicine, lie was living at Fraukfoit-on- 
tho-Maino in 1677 and at Paris in 1680. 

He became widely known as thopublishur 
of a system of shorthand in Latin, with a 
Frencli translation. This appeared in 1066 
according to Fos.sf‘, and in 1600 according to 
Scott de Martiurille. Tt was the second 
French work on shorlhanrl, tliut of theAhhd 
•Taoqnes Cossard, 1061, being the first. It 
seems probable that Ramsay first learnt 
Thomas Shelton’s Latin ‘ Tacliy-graphia,’ 
which was published in 1060, and, having 
slightly modified tho system, put it forth os 
his own. A later odition of Ramsay’s work 
is entitled ‘ Tachuugraphia, sen Ars hrevitor 


et compondiose scribendi methodobreviai^ 
U-adita, ao paiiciasimia regulis compreheiua > 
Fr^kfort and Leipzig, 1681, 8vo ; anotl® 
edition has two title-pages, the seoond.Z 
French, being as follows: ‘'faoheioeraphk 
on L’Art d’Ecvire aussi vite qu’ou niri. 
... Par le Sieur Charles Aloys Eomsav' 
Qontilhomme Ecossais,’ Paris, 1683. One 
half of this odition is occupied with a fnlaomn 
dedication to Louis XIV. An adaptation of 
Ramsay’s system to tho German laagnaea 
appeared under the title of ‘ Tacheographu 
Oder Gesohwinde Solireib-Kunst,’ FranMow’ 
1078; Leipzig, 1079, 1743, and 1772. ’ 

Bamsay also translated from Gorman into 
Latin ‘ JohannisKunkelii, Elect. Sox. Oubi- 
cularii intimi ot Ohymioi, Utiles Obsem- 
tiones siye Animadvorsiones de Salibus fixie 
et volatilibus, Auro et argento potabili 
Spiritu mundi ot similihus, Lon&n and 
Rotterdam, 1678, 19mo; dedicated to tbe 
Royal Society of London. 

LBiogr. Universelle, xxxvii. 68; Faulmann’s 
Grammatik der Slonographio, pp. Igs, so/. 
Gibson’s Bibl. of 8bortkand, p. 184; Joeher'i 
Allgaiuoinea Gelolirlsn-Lexikou, iii. 1894, and 
Rotonnund’s Supplement, vi. 1314; Lspia'a 
Hist, of Shorthand ; Nouvolle Biogtaphia (Jdni- 
rale, xli. 608; Scott do Martinville’s Hist. deU 
Stdnographie, p. 42; Ziebig’s Geschi^te der 
GeBchwindBCiireibkiinst, p. 389, pi. 7.] T. 0. 


RAMSAY, DAVID (d. 1063 P), clock- 
maker to James 1 and Charles I, was bom 
in Scotland, and bolozmed to the Ramsays of 
Dalhousie. Ilis son William (_Jl. 1660) [q. v,] 
says that when James I succeeded to the 
crown of England, ‘ he sent into France for 
my father, who was then there, and made 
him page of the bodehombor and groom of the 
privy cliamber, and keeper of all his majes- 
ties’ ciocks and watches. This I mention 
tlml by some he hath bin termed no better 
than a watuh maker. . . , It’s coufest his 
ingunuity led him to understand any piece 
of work iu that nature . . . and therefore 
tho king conferred that place upon him’ 
(Wii. lUMDSnY, Astrologia ifestoumfa, 1663, 
Preface to tho Reader, p. 28). On 26 Nov. 
1613 he was appointed clockmoker-extra- 
ordinary to the king with a pension of 601. 
a year, and iu March 1616 a warrant was 
issued for the payment lo him of 2841. 10s. 
for the purcliose and repair of oloclrs and 
watches for the king. On 26 Nov. 1618 be 
was appolutod chim clockmaker, and on 
27 July 1019 lotlors of douization weie 
gi'anted l.o him. Vorious other warrants 
were passed for payment s for his servioes, and 
in one which bears date 17 March 1627 be 
is doBcrihcd as ‘ David Ramsay, esq., out 
clockmaker and page of our bedehamber.’ 
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of Iviimsfty'n waAolioa are to be Papen, 1619, 1622-3-6), In bis, later years 
found in tbe Britisli Slusoiiin and in Soatk be tell into poverty, and in 1641, while a 
Kensinaton Musouui. A waUtU belonging prisoner for debt, bo petitioned the House of 
■yjg® Holmes of Otawdy Ilall, Norlblk, is Lords for payment of six years' arrears of 
L'orib'ed in ‘ Norfolk Arcluuologv ’ (vi. 2). Ms pension as groom of the privy cbomhor 
A technical dosoription of sovcral spooimens {Hkt. MSS. Oonm, ‘ith Rep. p. 110 o). To- 
^ ffiven in Britton’s ‘Bormor Clock and wards the payment of those arrears the com- 
Wateb Makers,’ p. 67. Hia early works are mittue for advance of money, by an order 
marked 'David Itamsay, Scotm,’ On the in- dated 13 .Tan, 1646, granted him one third 
corporation of the Ulnokmakera’ Company in of the money arising from his discovery of 
1631 Banisay become Ibo first maslor, but dulinqnents’ estates (Cfet. of Committee for 
ha probably took very lilt lo port in the Adeanee of Money,i, MS). Tt would appear 
work of liic society. U])oii talung I, bo oath from this that ho bad joined Ihu parliaiuen- 
before the lord mayor bo was described as lary parly. On 11 BeD. 1661 there is a note 
'of the city of Liiiidon,’ but Ibo city records in tbo prnocediiigs of tho council of stuLo 
do not furnish any evidonco that lie was n tlmt a petition of David Ramsay was rol'erred 
freeman. Scott introdui-cs a David Itameay, to tho mint 00011^1160(0171 State Papers, 
ivitliout any strict regard for Itist orical aceu- 1861-2, p. 1 40). 

racy in the opening cliapter of ‘ Tlie Portunus Ilis son Wulinm, in tbo dedication to his 

ofKigd’astliokeoperofnshoii'afewyards father of bis ‘Vox Btollarum,’ 1662, refers to 
to the eastward of Tom]ilo Bar.’ tbo latter’s peouniary difficulties, wliicb gave 

Ramsay was also a student of the oucult ' ocoasion to some infoi’ioi'^pirited people not 
soiencQs. ' In SVilliaui JnH.v’s ‘Life and to value you aooording to what you both aro 
Timas,’ 1716, p. 32, an amusing uocount is by uutiiro oiid in yonrsolf.’ The date of 
irivenof auiiltomptmiidein 1631 by liamsiiy ThHUfUvy’a death is unbnowu, but be appears 
and others to discovor bidden treasure in to hnvu been living in 1063, tho postscript 
Westminster Ablioy by inuauboftliodivining of his son’s ‘Aslrologia Rcslanrata’ being 
tod, when tbo opemtious wore inlorriipted dated 17 Jan. of that ynor, ‘from my study 
by fierce blasts of wind, attributed by Iho in my fatbor’s house in Ilolbovn, within two 
terrifi^ spectators to demons, who were, doors of tbo Wounded ITart, near the King’s 
however, promptly exorcised. Sir I'ldwiird Oato.’ 

Ooke, writing to Secret uiy Wiiidobanko, on In the ‘ Oolendar of State Papers,’ under 
9 May 1639, about a domaud for monoy date 21 Juno 1661, there is a petition of Sir 
which it was iiicouvoniout to moe t, says : ‘ I f, Thoopliilus Gilby and Mary, widow of David 
now, David ilamsaycanco-ojierate with Ids Ramsay, who states that slie raised troops 
nhilosoplier's stone,' liu would do a good ear- for tbo Idng’s sorvioo ‘at Dulto Hamilton’s 
vice.’ There are nlim entries in tbo ‘ Oalou- coming into Bngland,’ since which lime sbu 
doiB of State Papers,’ dated 2S July 1028 and has been sequestered and plundered. Hut 
18 Aug, 1683, relating to hidden troasuro she may possibly have b(>ou tho widow of 
which Itamsay proposed to discover. A another DavidRamBBy,acourti6V,fvomwbom 
TnaniHCvipt in' tho Sloano Colleetion, No. it is wry difficult to distinguish tho cloek- 
lOifi, bearing tliu title ‘ Liber Pbilosojibiciui, maker in contemporary vooorde. 
do divinis mystoriis, do Duo, Ilomiuibus, David Ramba,y («i. 16t2),tbocoiirtior,bom 
anima.meteoris,’ ieattribided to him on in- in Scotland, was related to the Ramsays, 
siillieieiit authority. oarls of Dalnonsio. and to John Ramsay, earl 

Ho was also aiii invonlin’, and botwooii of noldemess(1580?-102(0[q.v.] Abrolber, 
1818 and 1038 ho obtained oiglit patents Sir James Ramsay (d. 1638), is noticed 
(lfos.6,21j49, 60, 03,68,78,117). Although soparately, AnotherbrotlierjGoorgeRam- 
thefull’titlos’oftboso pal outs aro given in say, was in 1612 intruded by James 1, 
the indexes published by tbo coinmisHiouors againsl tho will of tho oollego, into a follow- 
of patents, no infonniition ns to tho prociso ship at Clirlsl’e College, Cambridge; behold 
nature of tho invoutions is extant. They ro- llio Ibllowsliip tiU 1624 (Ual, State Papers, 
late to ploughing laud, fort ilming barren 1624, p, 607). On 10 .Tune 1 001 a warrant 
ground, raising water by liru, ])ropplling was issued for the piwment to David Ram- 
ships and bouta, manufae'luro of .saltpetre, any of 26/. 18*. fit?, mr a liveij as groom 
making tapestry without a loom, rofining of tho hodehainbor to Priiico Ilunry. On 
copper, bleaching wax, suparal iu^ gold anil 18 Nov. 1613 he was awarded a pension op 
silver from jhe base uiotals, dyoing fnliries, 200/. jior annum for his services to the late 
heal mg boilers, kilns for drying^ and burn- piiuce. In 1031 a quarrel aroso between him 
ing bricks and tUos, and smelting luid ro- and Lord Reay with reference to a charge of 
flniug iron by moans of cool (jOal. State treason, wbioh very nearly led to a judioial 
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duel. Both were imprisoaed in the Towel, 
from which they were released on boil on 
6 Aug. 1631 (Epertan MSS. 2553, f. 37). 
Among the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum (No. 7083) is a volume entitled 
' The Manner of Donald , Lord Eey , and David 
Eainsay, esq., their coming to and carriage 
at theire Tl’yall on Mond^ the 28th day of 
November 1631, before Hobert, Earlo of 
Lindsey, Lord High Constable,’ and others 
(State Trials, iii. 483 j RusHWonTir, iZ«- 
torical Collectimis, ii. 113, original ediliqn; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1631-3 j of. Mist, 
MSS. Comm. 1st Hep. p. 48 i, 2nd Hop. 
pp. 3S, 1746, 3rd Hep. p. 71o)._ Eamsay 
obtain^ from the king the reversion of the 
post of dlazer to tbo court of coninion pleas, 
which he farmed to Fabian Philipps fq. v.] 

lie died in 10 12, and hie will, dated 13 May, 
was proved on 3 Aug. of that year in the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury (101 Campbell). 
The executors were James Maxwell, black 
rod J Sir .Tohn Moldruni [q. v.] ; and David 
Forrett, nephew. He left legacies to his sister 
Agnes, his niece Barbara Forrett, his nephew 
Jolm Forrett, Patrick Shawe, husband of 
his sister Barbara, and to his executors. He 
mentions a bond of 6,000i. which Fabian 
Philippa had entered into for the due per- 
formance of the olRco of fllazer, and for the 
payment of the profits to him (of. Cal. State 
Papers, 1843, p. 471). 

[For the clockmaker soe authocitios cited; 
Overall’s Account of the Clockiuakers' Company; 
Horologic.il Jourii.il, 1888, p. 161. For the 
courtier see authorities cited, nud the Hegistors 
of the Great Seal of Sootliind, 1000-20, ■which 
contain many reforonro!i to the Hiiineays and 
their relatives the ForreUs.] B. B. P. 

RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNEHMAN 
(1793-1872), dean of Edinburgh, fourth sou 
of Alexander Burnett, advocate shcrift' of 
Kiucardinc'shiru, by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daugliter of Sir Alexander Hiui- 
uerman of Elsick, was born at Aberdeen on 
31 Jan. 1793. His father (wlio was second 
son of Sir Thomas Burnett, hart., of Lots, 
by Catherine Ramsay) [see IUubat, Sin 
Joiin, d, 1618], after his succession in 1806 
to the est ates of Balmain and Fasque in Kin- 
cardinoshiro, loft to him by his uncle. Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, assumed for himself and 
his family the name of Ramsay, was made 
a baronet by Fox (IS May 1806), resigned 
his sherillship and lived at Fasque till his 
death in 1810. 

Edward Ramsay spent much of his boy- 
hood with his grand-unolo. Sir Alc.xander, 
who lived on his Yorlcshire estate. Ho was 
sent to the lilkgo school at Halsey, after 


his uncle’s death, 

' grammar school 
his education at 

bridge, where he graaiiaieu jts.iv. m 1816 In 
the same year he was ordained to the emaev 
of Eodden, near Frome in Somerset, and in 
1817 became curate also of Buckland Denham 
in the s.amc county, where the absence of the 
rector gave him the whole pastoral charge In 
the ‘ Sunday Magazine’ of January 1866 he 
wrote ‘ Reminiscences of a West of England 
Curacy,’ in which he describes his life at this 
period imd his intimacy with the ’Wesleyan 
methodists among his parishioners. His 
favourite studios wove botany, architecture 
and muhio. He bucame au accomplished 
plnyor on the ilute, and hod a special ad- 
miral ion for Handel. In 1824 ha nnma ^ 
Edinburgh as curate of St. George’s, York 
riaoo, whei’e lie remained two years, and 
after a year's incumbency of St, Paul’s, Car- 
rubbers Close, became in 1827 assistant of 
Bishop Sttudford of St. John’s Church. Suc- 
ceeding Sand ford in 18.30, he remained pastor 
of that congregation till his own death. 

Ramsay’s English education had not iti«de 
him a loss patriotic Scot, but it enlarged his 
view of Scottish patriotiem. He advocated 
oonsistoiitly, and at last Bucoosafully, the re- 
moval of tliu barriers which separated the 
Soot tish opisoopal from the Eiiglisli church. 
In 1841 lie lyuH appointed by Bishop Terrot 
doan of Edinburgh, and, having aeclined 
Peel’s ofl'or of the bishopric of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and at later periods the 
bishopric of Glasgow ond the coad|ator- 
bishopric of Edinburgh, he became famiarly 
known in Scotland as ‘The Dean’ or Dean 
Ramsay. _IIo wns a vico-presideni; of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and delivered 
the opuuiug addreee in 186 L . His only other 
contribution to the ‘ Proceedings ’ was a ' Me- 
moir ’ of Dr. Ohulmers, a friend for whose 
genius lie had a high admiration. It was 
largely due to him that the statucof Ghohnets 
was erected in Edinburgh, The 'Reminis- 
couces of Scottish Life and Character ’(1868), 
whidi gave the dean his widest repul atiou, 
had then' origin in ' Two Lectures on some 
Changes in Social Lilu and Ilahits,’ delivered 
at Ulbstor Hall, Edinburgh, in 1867. These 
were re-writl en and much enlarged in suc- 
cessive editions, of which twenty-one were 
published during hielifu ; the twenty-second 
was issued after liis duath with a notice of 
his life by Professor Gosmo-lnnes. The 
book has been recognibud os the best collec- 
tion of Scottish stories and one of the best 
answors to the charge of want of hamaur 
made by Sydney Smith against the Scots. 
It is composed largely of stories and onec- 


,and in 1806 to the cathedral 

at Durham. He completed 
I St. John’s College, Cam- 
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j-tjg famished by his own reoolleelion or 
that othis friends of all classes, aupplomenled 
b 7 oontributionsfrom ministers of the various 
chnrohes into which Scotland was divided, 
and others of his countryman. Those who 
heard the dean loll Hcotlish sluries main- 
tamed that print weakened their flavour, 
but they wem woven together in the ‘ llemi- 
niscences’ in an artless personal narrative, 
which has a charm of its own. 

Besides the ‘Beminiscences,’!RamBay pub- 
lished ‘A Catechism’ (1886), at one time 
much used; a volume of ‘ Adfvcnt Sermons’ 
(18S0)i a series of lectures on ‘ Diversities of 
Christian Oharactor ’ (1868), and another on 
'Faults of Christian Boliovei-s,’ subsequently 
combined in a treatise on ‘The Christian 
Life ’ (1863) ; two ‘ Locturos on Handel ’ 
(1862), delivered at the riiilosophical Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh i and ‘Pulpit Table-Tallt ’ 
(1868), as well as single sermons and pam- 
phlets on ecclesiastical aulijects. Tie was the 
principal founder of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Society, now absorbed in the lle- 
presentclive Church Council, a society which 
improved the still slender emoluments of the 
clwgy of the episcopal oliuroh. In theology 
his sympathy was with the evangelical rather 
than the high-churoh party, and m politics 
with the liberal conservatives. Ho retained 
through life a warm friundalii]) for Mr. Glad- 
stone, with whom lie was associated in Iho 
foundation of Trinity College, Olmialniond. 
But he was not a man of pari y , and the epithet 
unseotarian might have Leon invented for 
him. His intercourse with Iho clergy of other 
communions and the libornlily of his conduct 
did much to lessen the xiiujudico wit h which 
episcopacy was regarded in Scotland. Hu 
lupporteu Doan Stanley when he opened tho 
piupit of Westminster Abbey to clergy who 
did not belong to the church of England. 
He was himself a practical and sympiithetio 
preacher, with a natural persuasive elo- 
nence, aided by a fine voice, which mado 
is readmg of tho liturgy singularly iinproa- 
dve. He died in Edinburgh on 27 Dec. 
1872. 

Hamsay married, in 1829, Isabella Coch- 
rane, a Canadian, who predoeoased him with- 
out children. Her nephews and nieces found 
a home in his house, where his brother, Ad- 
miral Sir W. Hamsay, resided, after ri't iring 
from the navy. 

A tablet was placed in St. John’s Church 
byUs congregation, and an Iona cross in the 
adjoining hurial-^'ound, facing Prince’s 
Street^ wm sreoted to his memory by public 
suhscrintion. Ilis pertrait by Sir John Steell 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 


[Memoir by Profossor Cosmo-Innes ; infor- 
ination from his nephew, Mr. Alexander Bur- 
nt tt, and personal knowledge.] .S! M. 

RAMSAY, FOX M A ULE, second Babon 
Pahmukd and eleventh Eabl op Dalhoubie 
( 1 801-1874). [See Matoh, Fox.] 

RAMSAY, Sib GEORGE (1800- 
1871), philosophical writer, second son of Sir 
William Hamsay, hart., of Bamfi' House, 
Aylth, Perthshire, by Agnata Frances, 
daughter of Vincent Biacoe of Ilookwood, 
Surrey, and elder brother of William Ramsay 
(1800-1806) [q. v.], professor of humanity 
at the university of Glasgow, was horn on 
10 March 1800. lie was educated at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he graduated B.A. in 1833, and M.B. in 
1826. Ho succeeded his elder brother, Sir 
James Hamsay, as ninth baronet on 1 Jan. 
1860, and died at Bamfi:' on 22 Fob. 1871. 
He married, in 1 830, Emily Eugenie, youngest 
daughter oi Oapitain Heniy Lennon ofWeat- 
meath, by whom he had issue three sons, of 
whom the eldest, Sir James Henry Ramsay, 
the histcrlaii, succeeded to the title. His 
youngest aon,Qoorgo Gilbert Hamsay, LL.D., 
was olceted to tho choir of humanity in the 
university of Glasgow in 1808. 

Hamsay was a voluminous writer on philo- 
sophical topics, hilt made no contribution of 
importance to philosophical inquiry. His 
publications are : 1. ‘ An Essay on the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth,* Edinburgh, 1836, 8 vo. 
2. ‘ A Disquisition on Government,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1837, ]2mo. 8 . ‘ Political Discourses,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838, 8vo. 4. ' An Enquiry into 
tho Principles of Human Happiness and 
Unman Duty,’ Ijondon, 1843, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ A 
Olassification of tho Sciences,’ Edinburgh, 
1847, 4to. 6 . ‘ The Philosophy and Poetry 
of Love,’ Now York, 1 848, 8vo. 7. ‘ Analysis 
and Thi'ory of the Emotions,’ London, 1848, 
870 . 8 . ‘ An Introduction to Menial Philo- 
Boiihy,’ Edinburgh, 1863, 8 vo. 9. ‘Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’ London, 1867, 8 vo. 
10. ‘ Instinct and Hoason, or the First Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,’ London, 1803, 
8 vo. 11, ‘ The Moralist and Politician or 
Many Things in Fow Words,’ London, 1806, 
8 vo. 12. ‘ Ontology, or Things Existing,' 
London, 1870, 8vo, 

[Times, 27 Feb. 1871; Foster’s Baronotngo, 

‘ Itamsay ; ’ Brit. Mua, Oat,] J, M. R. 

RAMSAY, GEORGE, twelfth Eabi. op 
DATninusin (1800-1880), admiral, second son 
of John, tho Fourth son of George Ramsay, 
eighth carl of Diilhousio, was horn on 

Aiu’il 1800. IIo entered the navy in De- 
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cem1}QT 1820, served in the Oomhriftn and 
Fiuryalus frigates in the Meditepanoan, and 
on tile South American station in the Dori-, 
from ■which, on 30 April 1827, he was pw- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Heron brig, 
lie afterwards served in the Ganges, the 
flagship of Sir Kobert Otway at Bio, and in 
the Orestes, on the coast of fieland ; was lor 
three years first lieutenant of the Nimrod on 
the Lisbon station ; and in the Bodney, jn 
the ilediteiToneau, from November 1836 tUl 
his promotion to the rank of commander on 
1 0 Jan. 1837, From Auguat 1838 to August 
1842 he commanded the Pilot brig in the 
West Indies, and on 20 March 1843 was 
advanced to post rank. From August 1849 
to the end ofl862 he commanded the Alarm 
of 26 guns on the North American and West 
Indian station, and in Peoember 1868 com- 
missioned the Euryalus, a now screw frigate, 
then considered one of the finest ships in tho 
navy. During the two following years he 
commanded her in the Baltic. On 4 Feb. 
1866 he was nominated a G.B., and on the 
conclusion of peace with Russia was sent, 
stiU in the Euryalus, to the West Indies, 
whence he returned in the spring of 1867. 
lie was then appointed superintendent of 
Pembroke doolpard, where he continued till 
September 1862. On 22 Nov. 1802 he was 

5 romoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and from 
866 to 1869, with his flag in the Narcissus, 
was commander-in-chief on the cast coast 
of South America. Ha became vice-admiral 
on 17 March 1860, and admiral, on the re- 
tired list, on 20 July 1876. On 0 July 1874, 
by tho doat h of his cousin, Fox Maule, eleventh 
earl of Dtdhousie [q. v.] without issue, he 
succeeded to the title, and on 12 June 1876 
woe created Baron Eamsay in the peerage of 
iho United Kingdom. lie died sudden^ at 
Dalhousia Oaetle, Mid-Lothian, on 20 July 
1880. lie married, on 12 Aug. 1846, Sarah 
Frances, only daughter of William llobart- 
son of Logan House, Mid-Lotliian, and left 
issue. Ills eldest sou, 

IUMSA.Y, John WiiitiAM, thirloeutli Eakl 
03 ? Dauiohsib (1817-1887), entered the na-vy 
in January 1861, and having passed liis ex- 
amination with iiiiparallelod brilliancy, was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 12 April 
1867. He was then appointed flag-lieutonont 
to his father in the Narcissus, but it is doubt- 
ful if he ever joined her, being lent to tho 
Galatea, then commanded by the Dulce of 
Edinburgh, with whom he remained till the 
ship was paid off in the summer of 1871. 
In Soptemher 1872 he ioiiied the Lord W ardeii 
03 fliw-lleutenant of Sir Hostings Yelvertou 
fq,. v.J the commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, and, on Y^verton's striking his 


flag, was promot ed to he commander, 4 llai cl, 
1871. For the next three years he^va 
equewy to th(' Duke of Jildinburgh, and tram 
April 1877 to August 1879 was commaudei 
of tho Britannia training ship of naval cadet- 
After this he virtual Iv retired from thenaw’ 
and devoted himself to study and politics 
He had matriculated at Balliol Collese 
ford, on 20 Op 1. 1876, imd '.pent somemmith 
there as an uiiiluniraduate. In Febraan 
1880 he was a eaudidato foi Liverpool m a 
hy-eloction, as an advanced liberal and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, but was de- 
feated, mainly, it was said, by the influence 
of hie fntlicr, who was a staunch conserva- 
tive. In the general election of 1880 he 
was returned as the minority member to 
Liverpool unopposed with two consori ativea 
hut by his faflier’s death on 20 July -was 
called t o Iho House of Lords. Tn September 
ho was appointed one of tliu queen’s lords in 
wailing; m November 1881 bo was nomi- 
nated a knight of tho Thistle. In January 
1883 ho spent some weeks in Iroland as one 
of a royal comiuission to inquire into the 
state of Iho country, and came back, inbia 
o-wn words, ‘ ovou more impressed than 1 was 
before 1 wont with the sevioue state of discon- 
tonl, quite apart from ontragos, which seems 
to pervade all Ireland out of Ulster.’ This 
impression led Iiim to support Mr. Gladstone’s 
homo rule policy in 1886, and in March hs 
joined the liberal ministry ns secretary for 
Buotland in euecession to bfv. (later Sir 
George) Trevelyan, resigning with bis col- 
leagues in July. 

lie married, in December 1877, Lady Ida 
Louise Donnot, daughter of tho sixth' Earl 
of Taiikorville, who was also active in poli- 
tical society. In 1887 ho and his wife ma^ 
a prolonged tour through tho United States. 
They arrived at Havre in feeble beeltb on 
their return voyage in November. On the 
24th the count ess’s illness proved fatal, and 
Dalhousie, unable to bear tho shock, died the 
next moniiiig. The bodies were buried in 
tho family vault in Oockpon parish oliurcb. 
They left issue two sons. 

[Times, 21 July 1880, 28 Nov. 2 Deo. 1887, 
Ann. Register, IH87, pL. ii. p. 161; O’Byrao's 
Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Navy Li^ts ; Fostor’a Peerage; 
personal knowledge.] J. K L. 


EAMSAY, _ SiH JAMBS (1689 ?-ieS8), 
soldier, a native of Scotland, born about 
1689, was nearly related to John Eamsay, 
viscount Iliiddiiigton and earl of Holdernass 
[q. V.] A brothor David is noticed sepa- 
ratoty. .Tamos accompanied James Vi to 
England on liis accession to the English 
throne, and was an attendant in the privy 
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I andPrinooHomy, Sub- 

he soufflit military sorviee abroad 

under Gustavus Adolphus. At bhebaUlo 
ofBreitenfeld, Eamsay, ns eldest colonel, had 
the command of three regiments of chosen 
mnslicteers forming the vanguard (Mowno, 
■RxoeBion with the loort/nj Scots Regiment 
SiMachay's, ed. 1637, ii. 03). At the 
capture of Wurzburg m October 1031 ho 
leaded a stoiuning party, and was ahot in 
the left arm {ih, p. 80). The wound pre- 
vented him from accompanying his regiment 
itimaff the rest of the campaign and the 
s3mg year iib. pp. 93, 07, 101, 108, 173, 
176). Qustiivus rewarded Ramsay with a 
pent of lands in the duchy of Meoklenhurg 
end With the government of Ilnnau HIai.- 
bimm, <S7«<eA of the Life of Sir James 
Brnmy, p. 4). In 1634 Sir George Douglas, 
ambassador from Oharlos 1 to Poland, visKod 
Eamsay at Ilnnau (FowtEit, Troubles of 
Saethtand and Polartd, p. 328). In 1636 
the imperialists besieged Hnnau, which 
liamsay defended with the greatest skill and 
pertinacity. The besieged were reduced <o 
aeding on cats and done, but in June 1036 
Waiiam, landgrave of Iloaso, oided by the 
^edes under Sir Alexander Leslie, raised the 
siege (DALHyiiPi.n, p. 6 ; of. Report m the 
Mmusar^tsofthe Buko If llamlton, p.93). 
Eamsay utilised the roapito which this viol ory 
gave him to victual the place against a new 
aege, and to send provisions to the JiVonuh 
ganison of Ehreubreilstein or llonnanstoin 
(Dauiiiiplh, p. 0). In Juno 1630 Jlerman- 
atdn surreudered, and in the following month 
Hennu was besieged by the forces of the 
elector of Mainz and tho bishop of W drzbpg 
under Baron Mettemich. At the snmo time 
Philip Maurice, count of llanau, made his 
peace with the emperor, and relinguislied tho 
Swe^ah cause. Seeing the impossibility of 

1.! ’Cr 


to evacuate the city on honourahlo terms. 
He was to receive iifly thousand roiolis- 
thalers (about 15,0007.), to ho x>aid to liis wife 
in Scotland, to be secured an ouuivalcut for 
his lands in Moolclonhurg, and to be con- 
ducted safely to tho Swedish quarters. Till 
the terms wore oarriod out no was to ho 
allowed to sta^ in llanau as a private man 
(ii.pp.8,9; Bietelesma: the Modem lEstorg 
f the World, No. 3, 1037, pp. 2-18). In a 
few weeks, however, Ramsay saw reason to 
Meve that the agreement would not bo 
fairly executed, and in Decomto 1037 he 
made the count of llanau prisoner, and retook 
possession of llanau. He was not strong 
enough to hold it, and on 12 Fob. 1638 it 
was surprised by Ilonry, count Nassau Dil- 
lenhnrgh, Ramsay, who clofeudod himself 


to the last, was severely wouudud, and died 
a prisoner in the costle of Dillenburgh on 
11 Moroh 1688 (DATiHmPLn, pp. 9, 10). 

An oiigraved portrait by Sebastian Furok, 
representing Ramsay in armour, and dated 
1636^ describes him as aged 47 in that year. 
Bui in tho voi sion of the same portrait pre- 
fxed to Dnlryniple’s memoir his age is given 
a<< 67. Mimro describos Ramsay us ‘ called 
the black,’ ajniarently to distinguish him 
R'om another Sir .Tanit's Ramsay, ‘ called the 
£j,ir,* who was also in the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus (Ripedition, ii, 63, 164). This 
second Sir Jiimi's liamnay was colonel of a 
regiment of English foot in the Swedish army, 
and returned to England with the Marquis of 
Ilamillon in ] 032. lie died at London before 
1637, the date of the publication of Monro’s 
hook (ib. prefatory list of oilioers in Swedisli. 
servico). Probably he was the Ramsay who 
commanded a regiment in tho expedition 
to lihfi (Cal. Sfeite Papers, Dom. 1628-9, 
lip. 261^ 488 j Damoit, X^e of Sir Edward 
Ceoil, ii. 286). A third Sir James Ramsay 
commanded t heleft wing of the parliamentary 
horse at the battle of Edgehill. ITis troops 
ran away at tho first cwgo, and ho was 
Uiedbyeourl-marlial at St. Albans on 5Nov. 
1642. The court reported that ho had done 
all that it became a gallant man to do (The 
Vindication cf Sir James Ramsay, k>\, ito). 
In Docenibor 10-12 FiSsex sent Ramsay to 
fortify Mailborough, and ho was talcon pri- 
soner at its capture by the royalists on 6 Dec, 
( WaxIiPit, History of M’artboronyh, pp. 168- 
163). Ramsay subsoquently commanded a 
regiment of horse in Esse.x’s expedition to 
reUovo Gloucester, and did good service 
(RIbliotheea Oloueestrensis, pp. ].\xiii, 237- 
230). 

[A Sketch of the Life of Sir James Ramsay 
was puhlishod nnonymouely by Lord RiiUos 
about 1786, Other authuritios wo montiunod in 
tho artiolo.] 0, II, E, 

RAMSAY, JAMBS (1 024 P-1C90), bishop 
of Ross, was son of Robert Ramsay (1698 P- 
166] ). Tho latter was suocossivoly minister 
of Dniidonald (1626-40), of Blackfriars or 
College Church, Glasgow (1040-7), and of 
tho High Churoh (now the cathedral), 
Glasgow (1617-61) ; was dean of tho faculty 
of Glasgow University 1640 and 1060-1, 
rector in 1648, and principal from 28 Aug. 
1061 till his uoatU in the following Sep- 
tember (Mnmmenta OhiversUaiis Glasytten- 
s»s,iii. 83-1, 368 j IIbw Boo®!,Fasfi,pt, iii. pp. 
4, 17, 112; Knmr, Cat p. 204). 

The son Jamos was entered at Glasgow 
Tlniversity on 31 March 1046, and was 
laureati'd in 16*17. Ho was ordained to the 
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ministry of Elirkintillocli on 19 Peb. 16B3, 
but was charged by the English rulers ‘ not 
to preach in that church, and the people not 
to near him.’ The parishioners adhered 1o 
him iiaTertheless. In 1666 he was transferred 
to Linlithgow. There he met with further 
ohairuction, hut the synod declared him. to 
be lawfully called and admitted. He joined 
the party of the resolutioners, and on 29 
1601 cclehrated the restoration of Oharles fi 
^ publicly burning the Solemn League and 
CoTonaut and the acts of parliament passed 
during the crvil wars (Ghttb, Mjclet, Hist, of 
Scotland, iii. 244; Wodkow, Hist, of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, ii. 430). 
In 1604 he was appointed parson of Hamil- 
ton, to which ofllce was annexed the deanery 
of Glasgow, and ftom 1666 to 1667 was 
rector of Glasgow University (Munimenta 
Ohiversitatis Olasguensis, iii. 306-6). On 
6 J an. 1666, in that capacit}^ ho headed the list 
of subscribers to the oath of ollogiance to opi- 
Bcopaoy (ib. p. 335). He used hie influence 
to protect tlie Duke of Hamilton from injury 
at the sldrmish of Pentlond on 28 Nov. 1666, 
In 1669 he and Arthur Eoss, parson of Glas- 
gow, drew up an address to the king protest- 
ing against the recent indulgence granted to 
presbyterian ministers, The council sum- 
monod Eamsay and Boss before it, declared 
the address to be illegal, and ordored it to be 
suppressed (Wodhow, iii. 142-4 ; Buhwbt, i, 
491-2 j Eobubt Law, Memorialls, pp. 20-1 ; 
Gbub, iii, 232). 

Eamsay was on friendly terms with Gilbert 
Burnet and Bishop Leighton, with whoso de- 
sire for a scheme of comprehension he sym- 
pathised. When Leighton was tronsferrod 
in 1678 to the archiepiscopal soo of Glnsgoiv, 
Eamsay succeeded him as bishop of Jlun- 
blane. He held his first synod there on 
80 Sept, of the same year (Hcg. Sgn. Ihenbl . ; 
Komi, Cat. p. 204). In tho second year of 
his episcopacy he came into conflict with 
Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, whoso 
arbitrary handling of tho church had excited 
widesmead discontent. The bishops of Bro- 
chin, Edinburgh, and Dunblane (Eamsay) 
formulated a demand for a national synod. 
When, however, in July 1674, Sharp called a 
meeting of the bishops in his own house to 
consider certain canons for the ohurch, Eam- 
say alone ventured fo insist on tho need of 
' a national convocation of the clergy.’ Ho 
was not summoned to the second day’s con- 
ference, and relumed to his diocese, leaving 
behind a letter denouncing tiiie proposed 
canons as inopportune, and not within the 
province of a private oousultalivo mooting 
of the bishops. 

The king, on 10 July 1674, hi reply to 
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the address of Eamsay and kis friends'^ 
pressed ‘ displeasure agiiiust all factious’ and 
divisive ways,’ and ordered Sharp to trans 
late Eamsay to the see of the Isles. Eamsav 
on receiving notice of the king’s decision 
peiitioned toe council (28 July) to present 
his oaso again to the king, and, despiteaarp's 
opposition, tho petition was forwarded to 
Lauderdale. An angry ooiTospondenoe be- 
tween Sharp and Eamsay followed. Sbarn 
inhibited Eamsay, and proceeded to London 
Thither, in April 1076, Ramsay followed him 
ODEOW, ii. 406 ; of. Hist. M.S8. Ooum. 2nd 
Eep. p. 206). Tho quarrel was submitted to 
the consideration of several English bishops 
of bothprovinoes in September 1076, with ffie 

result that Eamsay retained the see rfDiin- 
blane (Wodeow, ubi supra, ii. 803-40; Gbto 
iii. 249-62; Law, MemoriaUs, pp. 7 O- 84 ! 
Life of llobert Blair, pp. 641-9; BraW 
Oion Times, ii. 46-7). ' 

During 1670 and 1677 Eamsay was sn- 
gaaed in a suit againat Eranois Icinloeh of 
Gilmorton for au annuity due to him as 
dean of Ihe chapel royal, annexed to bis 
bieliomic (LAtmiin, Historical Notice of Scot- 
tish Affairs, i. 106-9, Bannatyue Club). The 
ease is of importance in the history of Scot- 
tish occlesiostioal revenues. In May 1084 
he was Iransforrod to the see of Eoss (Kbuh, 
p.288; LATrDBE,ii.640). Iniesehepreacbsd 
in tho High Ohiirch, Edinburgh, before the 
memhere of parliament a sermon against the 
act for the toleration of Eoman catholioism, 
As a consequence he was called before the 
archbishop of Bt. Andrews and the bishop of 
Edinburgh to answer a charge of defaming 
the arobhjshop and his brother MeUbrt. ' ims 
etaging of tho biehop of Eoss was one of the 
various mothods employed to get the aot 
toleration of Popery to pass’ (Laudeh, His- 
torical Notice, ii. 726). On 8 Nov. 1688, how- 
ever, Eamsay signed the letter of the Scottish 
bishops to James, congratulating Mm on. the 
birth of a son, and expressing omazemont 
at the news of an invasion uom Holland 
(Wodeow, Apij. ii. p. oxlvii). 

On the abolition of episcopacy Eamsay was 
expelled from ollico, and died at Edinburgh, 
in great poverty, on 22 Oct. 1090. He was 
interred in the Canongate churchyard. He 
married Mary Gartstaiv, and had eight sons 
and three daught era, His eldest sou, Robert, 
was minister of Prestonpons. 

[ITsw Scott’s Pnsli Ecol. Scot, pt, i. p. 161, 
pt. iii. pp, 76, 260, pt. iv. p. 840, pt, v. p. 466; 
Xeitb’s nistoi'icol Cat. of Scottish Bishops, 
pp. 188, 204 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2ndBBp.p.206; 
Munimenta Universitatis Gln<ignonBiB,ui. passim; 
Wodrow’s Hist, of tho Sufferings of the ChuKh 
of Scotland, ubi supra; Grub's Ecclos. Hist, of 
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Scotlanil; Biirnet’s Oto Times; !I:,a^v’B Kemo- 
Sails or the Memorablo Things tliat fell out 
withiii the lilantl of liritnin from 1688 to 1684, 
t)D 20-1 ; Beillio’s LcttovB (Biiiiiintyna Olub), 
lii 81S. ^87; Life of Roboi't Bliiir ; Sir John 
laiidor of Fountuinhall’a lli'itoricnl Nutiao of 
Scottish Affairs (Biinnatyno Club}, and his Hi<~ 
loricol Obsorros of Momoinblo Ocourrents in 
Church and State (Bannatyno Club), p. 112 ; in- 
fonnotion kindly sent byW. J. Loolco of Trinity 

College, Glcnalniond, Portli .1 W. A. S. 

IhAMSAT, JAMES (1733-1789), divino 
and philanthropist, tvas born on 35 July 
1733 at Frnsorbiirgh, Abordernshire, On 
his father’s side he -was desoendad from the 
Piomsaya of Melrose, Banffshire, nnd on his 
mothers from the Ogiltrioa of Powric, Forfais 
shire. Educated at local schools, ho was ap- 
prenticed to a Fraserburgh surgeon, but, gain- 
ing a scholarship in 1750, he attended lung’s 
Owlege, Abordoen, Dr. Thomas Bold (1710- 
1796) [q. T.i the phlloaophor,-was ono of Ha 
masters, and a lifelong friendship sprang up 
between tho f wo. Tn ] 755 Bamsay wont f o 
London to nssiat a Dr. Macaulay, in whose 
family lie lived for two years, after whioh ho 
entered thenavy . WMlo surgeon on hoard tho 
Arundel, commandod hy Onptain Middleton 
fseo ftfiPDiproir, Oxiakum, Lobu Babbam], 
Honisny was eallod npon f o assist a slnvot in- 
fested with Ills pliiguo, and this oxiiorionce 
first directed his iifteiition to tho (mestion 
which aliBovhod his liitor years— tho abolition 
of daveiw. An aecidont,^ by which ho liroko 
his thigh-hone, laniod him for life, nnd ho 
resolved to take holy orders. After admis- 
sion by tho bishop of London, ho returned 
to the "West Indies to take olinrgo of tho 
livings of Ohristolmrcli, Nicolai own, and St. 
Sohas, Oapisterrn. 

Bainsay immediatoly began to tolro a 
keen interest in tho sinvus, and differoncos 
arose hetwoun himself nnd tho planters. Tn 
addition to his pastoral dutios, ho under- 
took the medical supervision of sovernl 
plantations, and bogan a sohemo for the reli- 
gious instruction of tho negroes, Tho oppo- 
ation of tho owners hoenmo more hitter. 
Pamphlets and newspaper articles were 
written attacking him, and his opponents 
succeeded in depriving him of Ina magi- 
stracy. Tired of tlie coulost, iiud hoping lhat 
it might subside if ho witlidrow for a time, 
ho returned to England and visited his homo 
in 1777. Next year he accepted a chaplainoy 
under Admiral Barrington, then in command 
of tho West Indies squadron, lie also served 
under Admiral Bodnoy, and was in sevornl 
engagepaonts, particularly the oapturo of St. 
Ensttttius, when ho was’ able to render tho 
Jews of the place valuable aoryioo. BosigTi- 
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ing his commission, he returned to St. Chris- 
topher’s, but, finding that tho opposition to 
him was as strong ns ever, lio aoeeptod in 
1781 tho livings of Tosfon and Nottle&tead 
in Tfont, offered to him hy his into com- 
mander, Sir Charles Middleton. The latter 
and Lady Middlotnn wero Bamsay’s noigli- 
bonrs at Teston, and both were poi-tieiilarly 
interested in his descriptions oi the condi- 
tion of tho slaves. The abolitionist move- 
ment had already made a small beginning, 
nnd, oil tho advice of his noighhours,ltamflay 
revised and published in 178-1 ‘An Essay 
on tho Treatment ond Conversion otAMoan 
Slaves in tho British Sugar Colonies,’ whicli 
ha had been working at for several years. 
In this work he discuesod the position of 
master nnd slave in ancient and modern 
times, argued that society and tho owners 
themselves would benefit by free labour and 
that under existing conditions the slave could 
not be benefited morally or intellootually, 
nnd finally, meeting tho various object ions 
that had been mnmi on the ground of the 
inferiority of tho negro, concluded with sug- 
gest ions which practicnlly meant the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The publication of this 
essay was the most important event in the 
early history of the anti-slavery movement. 
It at once drew a number of augry roplios 
and personal attacks upon the author; and 
during that year and the next the brunt of 
tho conlTovcTsy was homo hy Bamsay almost 
unaided (I^e of WUherforce, by his Sons, i. 
148). As early as Novombor 1783 Wilbor- 
foi’ce records in his diary a conversation 
wliich ho had with Bamsay on tlio condition 
of the slaves ; Lady Miditloton had already 
become actively interested in tho mailer. 
From tho interviews at Teston tho anti- 
alavovy movement was equipped with that 
strengtli which gave it its speedy success. 
Dnriiig the remomdor of his life Bamsay's 

f en was busy and his private influence gi'eat. 
rfitterly ho enjoyed the confidonce oiPitt, 
and was IVequontly consulted by him. The 
attacks to which ho had hoon subjected 
weighed heavily upon him and brolte his 
apims nnd health, lie was ppeoially anxious 
about the dnhate which Wilberforco opened 
on 13 May 1789, nnd both at Teston nnd 
in London urns often in consultation with 
Fill, Wilbovforoo, Clarkson, nnd the other 
aholitioniab Icndors. During the debate Mr. 
Molynoii.x roponted some of the most grievous 
charges that had been made against him, and 
his health suffered in consequence (letter to 
Wilborforce, I^fe af Wilbetfm'ce, i. 286). 
Advised to travel, he loft Teston and had 
reached London when ho died, 20 ,Tuly 1789, 
at the house of Sir Cliiirlos Middleton, llo 

V 7 
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was liiuied at Teston, where a tablet in hi-» Nowcnetle-npon-TyiiP, and now in tlietown- 
memory was placed on tbo elinrcli wall. He ball, was exhibited in 1837, together with 
Hiavried, in 1763, aobecra Akere, daughter of that of Dr. Thomas Elliotson, now bdonir. 
a planter, who survived him witli three ing to the Iloyal Uollege of Physicians. Puj 

(laughters; a son predcoeaaed him. The porlraitof Henry Gratlnn,nnwin thapossw- 
second daughter, Margaret, married Major sinn of the Grattan I'amily, was engiwed la 
liobert Smith, H.E., and their granddaughter mezzotint by Oharles Turner, A.Tl.A., and a 
married the lOth Duke of St. Albans ; to the copy of it by Sir Thomas Alfred Jones is in 
duchess there passed a portrait of ilambny the National Gallery of Ireland. He like- 
painted by Mrs. Bouverie. wise exhibit ed some scriptural, historical 

Hamsay published ; 1. ‘An Easoy on In- and fancy subjects at the British Institution' 
terest,' 1770. 2. 'Sea Sermons,’ London, including ‘Isaac blessing Jacob, ’inlSlS, ‘The 
1781. 3. ‘ Essay on the Treatment and Oon- Trial of King Charles the First,’ in 1829 and 
version of African Slaves in the British Sugar ‘ The Entry of the Blaclr Mnce into Lon- 
Colonies,’ London, 178L 4. ‘Enquiry into don,’ in 18 U ; iiiid also a few portraits at 
the Effects of putting a stop to the Slave the Society of Ilvitish Artists. 

‘rrade,’ London, 1784. B. ‘Manual for Afriottu About 1847 Uamsay left London for 
Slaves,’ London, 1787. 6. ‘Olijections An- NewcasIle-upon-Tyne, with which town hs 
swered; a Beply to Ai'gumeuts in Defence appears to liavo been connected, possibly by 
of Slavery,’ London, 1788. 7. ‘AnExaini- birth, but he conlinnod to exhibit at the 
nation of Mr. Harris’s ScripturalHesearclies,’ Tloynl Aeadomy, where he had another por- 
London, 1788. 8. ' Address on the Proposed trait of liimself in 1849. He practised his 
Hill for the Abolition of Slavery,’ London, art with success, and painted portraits of 
1788. He is also the author of 9. ‘ The several inombers of Lord Clifford’s family. 
Duty and Qualifications of a Sea Ollioor,’ and James Northoolo, B.A., Dr. Lardnsr, and 
10. ‘Treatise on Signals,’ published anony- many otliuve. Ho died, after a protracted 
mously. illnosB, at 40 Hlackett Street, Newoasfle* 

[Information supplied by Bamsay’s great- upou-Tyne, on 23 June 1864, aged 68. 
cr.inJson, tlie Kev. P. VT. Phippe; ObaliiiorB'a [NowcasUo Journal, 24 Juno 1864; Eed- 
Biom-. Diet. ; Bnoyclop.Pertheiisis j Life of IV. grave's Diet, of Artists of the Englieh School, 
■Wilburforoe by his Sons, i. 167, &o. ; Claricson’s 1878 ; Bryan's Diet, ot Painters and hlogiaTets, 
Hist, of Uia Abolition of African Hlavory.] od, Qiavos and Armstrong, 1886.9, u. 816; 

J, li. M. Boyal Academy ExliibitiouGataloguss, ‘’1803-64 ■ 

EAMSAT, JAMES (1780-1864), por- BntishluatitutionExhibitionUatalcjgii'eaCLiTing 
trait-painter, was born in 1780. His name Artists), 1807—41; Society of British Artists 
fira-s appears in tlie oatalogue of the Eoyol Exhibition Cninloguos, 1824-48.] E. E. &. 
Academy o.xhibilion for 1803, when he sent RAMSAY, JAMBSANDEEWBEOIUf, 

a porti-ait of himself. Three years later ho t entiiEauT, and first ManairiB Of DAinocsni 
exliibitod a portrait of Henry Grattan, and (1812-1800), governor-general of India, was 
in 1810 one of John Townclcy. In 1811 born at Dalhoiisio OosUe on 22 April 1812. 
his contributions included portraits of the His father, George, the ninth earl (1770- 
Earl of Moira and Lord Cochrane, and in 1838) in the peerage of Scotland, commanded 
1813 that of Lord Brougham, whom he the seventh division of the British army in 
again painted in 1818. In 1814 he sent to the Peninsula and France, 1812-14; was 
the academy two scriptiiml subjects, ‘Peter created Boron Dalliousie in the peerage of 
denying Christ' and ‘Peler’a Jlepontanoe,’ the United Kingdom on 11 Aug. 1816; and 
and in 1819 views of Tynemouth Abbey and apiioinlcdlionleiianl-governorofNovaSootia 
of North and South Shields, but his works in 1816. From 1819 to 1828 he was captain- 
were mainly portraits. There are at least general and governor-in-chief of Canada, 
throe by him of Thomas Bewick, the en- Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
graver; the earliest, exhibited in 1816, and islands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton, 
engraved by John Burnet, is now in the From 1829 to 1882 he was oommonder-in- 
museum of the Newcastle Natural History cliiof in the East Indies. He died on 
Society ; another, which appeared at the 21 March 1838. lie married in 1806 Ohria- 
lloyal Academy in 1823, is now in the tina, only daughter and heiress of Charles 
National Portrait Gallery; and a third, a Broun of Oolstoun in Haddingtonshire. Of 
small full-length, which was engraved by their throe sons, the subject of this article 
Frederick Bacoii, belonged loRobert Stirling was the youngest. The two elder both died 
Newall [fl. V.] of Gateslicttd. A portrait by young. 

him of Oharles, second earl Grey, pointed Eamsayaccompaniod his parents to Canada 
for the Literary and Philosophical Society of ini 81 6. Butin 1822 he was sent toEastSheen, 
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Harrow in September 18:25. In 1839 
Sfeitered Ohrist Church, Orford, where he 
waa the contempovftry of Lord Canning and 
Lord Elgin, each of whom hold after him in 
coccession the goveriior-goncralahip of Indio. 
The illness and death of his oldest Brother in 
1833 (the second brother died some years 
before) called him away from Oxford at a 
critical time, and prevented his going in for 
honours ; hut at the examination for a pass 
jcBiee in the following year ho did so well 
that the examiners gave him on honorary 
fourth class. At tho general election in 1886 
he stood as a eonservative candidate for tho 
city of Edinburgh, hiit was defeated, his oppo- 
nents being Lord (then Sir John) Campbell 
(1779-1801) [q. V.], and .Tames Aberovomby 
fq, 7.1, afterwards spoaher of the TIoiiso of 
Conunons. In 1830 ho married Lady Susan 
Hoy, the eldest daughler of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. In 1837 ho again stood for pai> 
liament, and was elected for Iladdington- 
shirej but in the following year, owing to his 
father's death, he was called up to the Iloaao 
of Lords. In 1 839 he was appomted a mem- 
ber of the general assembly of tho church of 
Scotland, and tooh an active interest in its 
procaedings. Ho was in favour of reforms, 
eqjscially^ ^n the matter of I iiy not ronnge, and 
his name appeared on tho list of llr. Ohaimor&’s 
committee; but ho was not preparocl to go so 
faros oiiahuoi's, and not oulydeclinod to serve 
on the committee, hut xesipmod his scat in the 
general assembly. In tho House of Lorde ho 
early attracted the notioe of tho Duke of 
Wellington and of Sir llohert Peel, ond in 
IMS WAS appointed by the latter statesman 
to the post of vice-president of the board of 
trade, succeeding Mr. Gladstone two years 
later as president of that hoard. In these 
offices, and especially in the latter, hia work 
was arduous m the extreme, and his power 
of work was unlimited. ‘He was among 
the first to go to his office, and tho last to go 
away, often extending his labours to two 
or three o’clock of the following momingr ’ 
(Times, 91 Dec. 1860). It is said that his 
work at this time sowed the seeds of the 
dlness which caused his premature death. 

At the hoard of trade ho had to deal 
with the numerous railway questions which 
came before tho government during the rail- 
way mania of that time, and thus acquired 
ea insight into railway hnsiness whioh was 
of great value to him a few years later, when 
the construction of railways in India was 
begun. If ho hod had his way, he would 
have applied to railways in England the 

B ’ Is which ho afterwards applied to 
railways, of subjecting the conatmo- 
tion and management ol‘ those great works to 


tho control of the government — ‘ directly but 
not vexationsly exercised’ — aprinciplownicli, 
lie remarked in his great minute on Indian 
railways in 186.S, ‘would have placed the 
proprietors of railway property in England 
ana the euifering public in a better condition 
now than they appear to be but he failed 
to convince Peel of tho expediency of impos- 
ing so heavy a responsibility upon tbe 
government. The duty of defending in tho 
House of Lords Peel’s corn-law policy also 
devolved upon him at this time, and added 
materially to his labours. _ His remarkable 
ability and his great capacity for work ware 
recognised, not only by the members of his 
own party, but by the political leaders 011 
the other side. When Peel retired from 
office in 1846, Lord,Tohn Bussell endeavoured 
to secure Dalhousie’s services for the whig 
cabinet., but the offer was refused. How- 
ever, in the following year he accepted from 
tho samo statesman the post of governor- 
general of India, whioh was about to he 
vacated by Henry, first viscount Hordiuge 
[q. V.] lie sailed for India in November 
lo47, and, sfler spending a few days nt 
Madras, whore his father-in-law, tho Marqui.i 
of Twocddale, was governor, he landed at 
Oaloutta, ond was sworn in as governor- 
genoral on 19 .Tan. 1848. Ho was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, and ho was thus the 
youngest man who had ever held the ap- 
pointment. 

"WhenDalliousio assumed tho government, 
India was enjoying a period of temporary 
rest. The hattlos of the Satlaj were enp- 
posed to have broken the Sikh power, and 
in no other quarter was tliore any apprehen- 
sion of disturbance. The retiring govornor- 
genoral had given it as his opinion that, ‘ so 
for as humanforesight could predict, itwould 
not be necessary to fire a gun in India for 
seven years to come.’ 'Tlie loading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper, on the arrival of tho new 
governor-general, declared that he had ‘ar- 
rived at a time when tho last obstacle to the 
final pacification of India has boon removed, 
when the only remaining army which could 
create alarm has bean disBolved, and the 
peace of tho country rests upon the firmest 
and most permanent basis,’ lint in less than 
four monUiB after Dalhonsie'a arrival thc,se 
anticipations wero rudely dispelled ^ news 
of an outrngo at Multan, where two English 
officers, who had been sent to instal a new 
diwiln, were murdered by tho followers of 
tho outgoing diw4n, an outrage whioh was 
the precursor of a general rising of the 
military classes throughout the Fanjiib, fol- 
lowed by tho second Sikh war and by the 
annexation of that country as a British pro- 

xi2 
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■vince Jseo EwA-Hdes, Rtr Hkbeeiit Bek- 

JAMtlT]. 

On the question -whether military onora- 
tious upon an extensive aciile should be 
he»nn at the hottest season of the jjroni, 
in a locality ‘-where the iioroenesa ol the 
heat is loputed to exceed that of any other 
district’ (see Dnlhousie’s despatch to the 
secret committee, dated 7 April 1819, con- 
tinuation of papers relating to the Pan- 
jab), Balhousie concurred in the opinion of 
the commander-in-ohief. Lord Gough, tliat 
‘ a fearful loss of life among the British 
troops’ would be tho conseqnenco of such a 
movement, and that therefore it should not 
he attempted. After this decision had been 
arrived at, the situation was somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that the resident at 
Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie [q. v.), had des- 
patched a force from the troops at his disposal 
to reinfovoeLientenantEdwoides. Balhousie, 
while adhering to his previous opinion, con- 
firmed the action of the resident, who hod 
not exceeded his powers, Currie’s force was 
ttren^liened by tho oommander-in-ohief by 
the addition of soven thousand men, of whom 
a third were British troops, together -with 
thirty-four guns. But with tlieso roinforoe- 
ments Lord Gough sent an intimation that 
the entire force would not be strong enough 
to talte Multlln. Multdn wos nevertheless be- 
sieged, hut, owiugto the defection of ShlrSing, 
the commandant of the Sikh force sent from 
Lahore, who went over to the enemy with 
ten guns, the siege had to he raised, and it 
was not until S2 Jan. 1840, after the force 
before it had been largely rcinforoed from 
Bombay, that Multdn was taken. Moan- 
while Balhousie left Calcutta early in Octo- 
ber, and went into camp at Makhu. Baring 
the campaign which followed he exoroisca 
a close supervision over tho proceedings 
of the commandor-in-chief— a supervision 
which was not unattended by friction be- 
tween those two high authorities, and 
which ho suhse^ently felt himself com- 
pelled lo modify. When Ihe war was brought 
io an end by the crushing violoiy which 
Lord Gough won over the Sikh army nt 
Guiiai'di, and by Sir Walter Gilbert’s suc- 
cessful pursuit of the remnant of the Sildi 
army and of their Afghdn allies, Balhousio 
was CToaled a marquis, receiving at the same 
time,togetherwi1hall concernedin theoam- 
paign, the 1 h aulcs of both houses of parliament. 
The luture of tho Panjdb had then lo he de- 
cided. Lord Hardinge had abstaiiiod from 
annexing it, and had entrusted the govem- 

sirddrs and presided i^er ^y the resident at . 
Lahore. Sir Heni^ Montgomery Lawrence ; 


[q. v.l who held that office, had been com 
pelled by the state of his health to go to £' 
land, and was still .absent from lidia whm 
Ihe Multan outrage occurred; but onheari^ 
of It he at once returned, and was nresent « 
the battle of ChillidnwMla. His^TrXr 
John Jjaird Mair Lawi-ence [q. t1 -wbr 
commissionor of the Trane-Satloj district? 
Balhonsio at an early stage of the -srar had 
formed a decided impression that the anii.>T. 
tion of the whole country and the BubTe^ 
Sion of Sikh rule were essential. Before 
however, arriving at a final decision, he 
carefully considered the ohjections to idiat 
course which were powerfully urged by Sir 
Ilenry Lawrence, and were shored in a less 
degree _ by hie brother John. Feeling that 
heeitation and delay would give rise to dis- 
order, Balhoueie acted on hie own responsi- 
bility, and on 20 March 1840 declared the 
Pon-idb to he n British province. 

For its administration Balhousie esta- 
blished a board compoeed of three memhets, 
of whom Ilenry Lawrence was president, rrith 
John Lawrence and Charles Grenville Mansal 

J q. V.], a Bengal civilian, reputed to be a good 
lnanoler,ttahiBOolleagueB. ManeelinleBsthaii 
two yoars was succeeded by Itohert (aft6^ 
wards Sir Eobert) Montgomeiy [q. v.], an old 
friend and schoolfellow of the Lawrences 
The boord -was by no mpans unBuoceBBM,and 
introduced into the Panjdb a good system of 
adminiatration. The leading features of the 
new system were that the administration was 
conducted partly by civil servonte and paifly 
by military offipcrs, and that each districl 
was placed under oiie head, who, -with his 
assistants, exorcised judicial as well os ad- 
ministrative functions. A similar system 
had been in forco for some years in Mysore, 
and more recently had been introduced into 
Sind^ -where, liowever, tho peraonndl of the 
administration was entirely military. It 
worked so well in the Panj&b that it was 
afterwards introduced into Burma, and, in 
fact, into all the territories which have since 
beeuannoxod; hutthcefficlenoyofthehoaid 
was seriously impaired by the strong dif- 
ferences of opinion which existed between 
tlie two Lawrences. That Balhousie should 
have entrusted the administration of the 
newly annexed province to a board has 
often been coneidored strangely inconsistent 
with liis general views, wTiich were much 
opposed to boards for administrative pur- 
poses; but there con be little doubt that in 
resorting to this moasure in this particular 
case he was largely influenced hythedifficulty 
of disposing of Sir Henry La-wienoe, who at 
the time of tho onnexaUen held the post of 
resident at Lahore, and in that capacity had 
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over the council of Sikh chiefs which 
Ldbeen organised by Lord Ilnrdinge to con- 
duct the government. Dalhouaiehad speedily 
discovered that Ins views and those ol Henry 
Lawnce on most public questions wore very 
much opposed, whereas tho opinions of the 
vounger brother generally commended (hem- 

^ves to his judgment. At tho same time he 
was unwilling to treat with any want of 
consideration so dial inguished an olfioial us 
Henry Lawrence. lie sought to solve tho 
nroblem hy creating o hoord of which the two 
Others and one other experienced civil sor- 
vaut wei'o to be the members, whilo tho gene- 
ral superintendence he reserved to himself. 

During all tliis time, both before and after 
the abolttion of tho board, the allhirs of the 
Panjab ocoupiod a largo share of Dalhousio’s 
attention ; hut ho found leisure to deal with 
aumerouB other matters, some of thorn of 
^raat importonoe, aiibotiug in a high dograo 
bho mown and material ]irogreas of tho om- 
pire. Much wero tho act securing to converts 
nindnlsm their rights as citizens; tho 
act aanctioning tho romarringo of Ilindu 
widows; the auppresbion in the native elatea 
of the practice of suttee ; special measures ior 
the suppression of daooity; tho introduc- 
tion ot railways uud of tho telegraph; a 
complete alteration of tho poelal eystum on 
the hues of that which only a few years hoforo 
had been adopted in England; the rumoval of 
imposts whioli still shackled trade ; a com- 
uiencement of moasureb I'or the dili'usion of 
poplar education ; llio do velopniout of public 
works, both of irrigation and of communica- 
tion, and the adoption of a moro oilcctive 
system for their execution and control. The 
militaiy hoard was abolished, aiid in oadi pro- 
vince a chief ongiuocr, reporting direct to 
government, was placed at the huad of the 
public works department. It was during the 
earlier of these years that llalhousio became 
involved in a controversy with Sir Ohnrles 
■Tames Napier [q. v.], who hod sucoeeded 
Lord Gough as commandor-in-cluuf in India, 
regarding certain dirootions which tho com- 
mandewu-ohief had given, reversing, witli- 
ont the authority of tho government, an 
order issued by Lord Ilardingo’s govurn- 
ment in 18d5 for calculating the allowances 
paid to native troops and compeusutiou for 
the dearness of provisions. This coiresjpou- 
dencs, which led to Sir Oharles Nopier't 
resignation of his command, was suhso- 
quently sent to tho homo aiibhm-illos, and 
was laid before the Duke of Wollingtou, 
who gave judgment in favour of tho govor- 
nor-genoral and against the coimnander-hi- 
chief. 

Bolhouaio’s minute on railways in India, 


dated 20 April 1868, was one of the moot 
remarkable and most comprehensive of the 
many importont state papers recorded by 
him. It described with convincing force tho 
political and military, as well as tlia com- 
mercial, reasons whioh demanded a speedy 
and wide introduction of railways througii- 
out India. It stated the main consideratinus 
which should determine tho belectiou of a 

? root trunk line of railway in India, viz. : 
1) the extent of the political and com- 
mercial advantages which it is calculated to 
aflbrd; (2) the engineering facilities which it 
presents; (S) its adaptation to serve as the 
main channel for tho reception of such sub- 
ordiuato lines as may be found necessary lor 
special public purposes, or for affording the 
means of conveyance to particular districts ; 
and from these points of view it discussed 
the merits of tho various schemes which 
had been brought foiwurd, and specified tho 
linos whioh appeared to be most urgently 
required. But the most important point 
doml with in tho miuuto was the method by 
which funds for the const ruction of railways 
should be provided. Iliire Dalhousie fell 
hack upon the principle of his owujiroposals 
rogM'tling English rauwoys in 1846, viz. tho 
enlistment of private enterprise, ‘directly 
blit not vexatiously controlled by the gii- 
vornmont,’ and Ibis he iiroposed to elfeol by 
committing the construction of tlio lines to 
incorporated railway companioB, guarantee- 
ing a oerlaiii rate of int crest on tho capital 
expended, and retaining in tho hauds of 
the government a power of contiol. It is 
under this system that a large proportion 
of tho railways in India now, in 1800, ex- 
tending over 18,886} miles, have been con- 
Blructed. 

Thu introduction of riiilwoyB into Tndia 
liod been tho sulijoolof correapondoncewilhi 
tho home government hoforo Dalhousie un- 
torod upon his ofiice. The introduction of 
tho eloutrio telegraph was Dulhousio’s idea, 
and was carried out ontiroly upon his ro- 
oominondation [soo O’SiuiicmNESBX, Hxn 
WlLHAM Ubookd]. 

'While Dalhousie was engaged upon these 
peaceful but important raoasuros for Iheiin- 
pruvomont of Iho country, he was not free 
from those military corps which had con- 
fronted him during the first yoar of his go- 
vernment, In 1861 tho attitudu of tho 
Biu’meso, with whom Lord x^herst had 
boon Qompellod to go to war in 1821 [kpo 
A unnnsT, WilIiIam Pm], hecomo apain 
so threatening, and their treatmuut of British 
subjects so unjust and omrobsive, that it 
became nocessiiry to demiuiuroparation. DaL 
housio was absent at tho timo in the north 
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of India, but bastenod down to Oaloiitta in government by the uizam of Hyderabad for 
the hope of averting hostilities. Three aepar the iniyment of the Hyderabad" contingent, 
rate demands for redress having been mot by Thlswassettledby theassignmentof aportion 
evasive replies, and in one case by insult to of the Hyderabad territory to the Britisk 

the British officers who were deputed to government in perpetual trust for the mzam 

demand redress, Dalhousie, after giving the into whose territoiw the net sm^lus of the 
hing of Burma a final opportunity, resolved revenueSj if any, after defraying the cost of 
to prepai'o for war. In a minute which he the administration and the expense of the 
recorded on the snbiect under date 12 Fob, contingent, was to he paid. 

1862, he declared that the government of The feature in Balhousie’s administration 
India ‘ could not, consistently with its own which has hoen most assailed is his so-called 
safety, appear in an attitude of inferiority, annexation policy. Buring the eight years 
or hope to maintain peace and submission that he ruled over ludia lie extended the 
among the numberless princes and peoples British Indian dominions by the oonquest of 
embraced within the vast circuit of the the Panpah in the north-west and ofXowei 
empire, if for one day it gave ooiintenauee Burma in tlie east. Tho justice of these 
to a doubt of tho absolute superiority of its annexations, wbieh were in each ease the 
arms, and of its continued resolution to result of war in no way sought by the 
maintain it.’ The commander-in-chief, Sir British Indian government, has never been 
William Qomm, was consulted, and with his seriously called in guostion ; hut in the cases 
couourrenee Diuhausie resolved to eulruat of native states within the Indian Rentier, 
tho command to Qoiioral (^aftorwarda ,Sir of which sevoral, owing to the foilmn of 
Henry Thomas) Godwin [q. y.], an officer heii's, woi-o brought directly under British 
who had held a command in the former rule, Halliousie's policy has been much at- 
Burmese wai-, and was then employed as a tacked. This is a subject on which there 
divisional commander in Bengal. He him- has beon, and still is, a good deal of nisap- 
solf undertook tbs supervision of all tbo pre- prehension. The doctrine of ‘lapse,’ as it 
lirainary arrangemeuls, and in the words of was called, under which these states were 
Marshmau,thehistorian,‘astonishcdIndiaby incorporatoil in tho British temtorles. owing 
the singular genius he exhibited for military to their chiefs having died without leaving 
orgnnisatiou.’ llangoon was taken by assault any natural heirs, is commonly supposed to 
on 11 A]iril, Bassoin in the following month, have been invented by Dalhousie. But so 
nndthotow'nofPoguinJune. InSeptember far hack as 1831 tho court of directors had 
Da]hnu<>ie rnpaired in person to Bongoon, rulod that tho consent of the government of 
and in ( Ictobev, under his advice, a force was India to recognise adoptions mr the purpose 
sent to I’rome, which was captured with the oftransmittmgju'iuoipalilioswnstohetreated 
loss of only one mail. In November the small as an indulgence, which should bo the ex- 
British force garrisoning Pogu, which was coption and not the rule, and 'should never 
besieged by six thousand Burmese, was re- be granted but as a spiecial mark of favour 
lieveu. Tho relief of this force brought tho and approbation,’ Under the Moghul empire 
militury operations to an ond ; for Dalhoude such lapses had not been infrequent when 
resolved to bo content with tbe ounoxatiou the claimant fniledtoiiaytbe tribute required 
of tho province of Pegu, or Lower Burma, ns by the emperor. Lord Aucldaud’s govern- 
it is now caBod, and on 20 Dec. that territory mout in 18(1 hud refused to sanction au 
was proclaimed to be a British province, adoption in the ease of tho small state of 
Owing inaliilyto the admirable arro^ements Aiigida’s Coliiba, declaring their intention 
made by the governor-general and efiectuaUy ‘ to persuvero in the one oleor and direct 
carried out by General Godwin, the beulth coursu of abimdoning no just and honourable 
of tho troops suffored much loss than had accession of torrilory or rovonuo, while all 
been the coso in tho first Burmese war. The existing oloims of right ore at the same time 
administration of Pegu Avas entrust od to a scrupulouBly respected ’ [see Edbit, QuouffiB, 
chief commissioner, acting under the direct Eaui, nv AU 0 J£ 1 jA 1 IJ)], Two years later 
orders of Iho govornmonl of India, and was Lord Ellonborough’s govi'nimsiit had acted 
framed very much upon tho plan whioli had upon a similar principle in the case of the 
boon odoptod in tho I’anjab. Tho rosultwos small state of Miludavl [see Law, EnwiKn, 
BO satisfactory that when the mutiny broke Eauo ov Ex,i,unhoeouou]. Matters were 
out in 18C7, it was deemed safe to leave in this position when, very shortly after liis 
Lower Burma without any Eurqioan troops, arrh'ol m India, Dalhousie was cmled upon 
_ In the following year Dalhousie found to consider the quostion of recognising an 
himself compellod to deal with a long-pond- adoption which had boon made by the r^a 
ing question of tho debt due to tho Brili^ of Sattara two houre before he died, Tins 
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state •which, on the deposition of the p^shwa 
in isid, hndheeii reconstituted under a treat y 
made by Lord Uu'stinfie with a successor of 
Sivaji, then a pensioned captive kept in 
durance vUe by Baji Eao, was under the 
supervision of the government of Bombay, 
npOT whom it devolved in the first instance 
to express an opinion on the question of ro- 
cognising the adoption [seo HAS'riiras, Enis- 
I'ls Eawdoit-, first MAuauifl oj>' BEaseinqbJ. 
The first raja under the treaty, which imposed 
somewhat severe rest rid ions upon his autho 
city, had been deiwsed by the government of 
India in 1839 in consMiuence of his intrigues 
and various acta of contumacy. J lis brother, 
just deceased, had beeu placed upon the 
throne, and had exercised his powers •with 
wisdom and moduratiou. 1 Taving no sou of 
his own, he had repeatedly requoaled pen- 
mission te adopt one, who should succeed to 
the principality, but his request liad not boon 
granted. The govoruorof Bombay, SirQeoina 
Derk, a 'very able Indian stateamau, who 
has been described as ‘the foremost champion 
ofths native chiefs’ (Mauhiimah, Hisiorpof 
India, iii. 382 J, was strongly iu favour of ao- 
Imowledgitig the adopted boy as rdjd of riat- 
tilro. Thu resident, Barilo (altorwards Rir 
Hemiy Bactla Edward) i'roro iq. ■?.], held the 
same opinion; but tlio members of oounoil 
at Bombay took a difii'ront view, one of them, 
John Pollard 'Willoughhy, rocording an ela- 
bouto minute_, in which lie ombodiodtho ex- 
perienco and information acquired in a long 
service in the political dopar(munt. Jjord 
Falkland, who suoooodod Sir Georgo Olork 
before the question was dooided, iigropfi with 
the view taken by tlu' oounoil, and JJolliousie, 
afterfullconalduriilioiiof tlio luiiiutosaud nf 
other documents bearing; upon the case, ru- 
commandod that thii riij should Itipsu. Jji 
making this reconimondation Dalhousie was 
influenced by two cuiisidotiitinns — fiiHt,<hat 
of the welfare of the people of Sattara, which 
he believed would be promoted by thotrnne- 
leroftbestaleto British rule; and, secondly, 
that of etroiigthening the British power in I 
India. On the first point ho deolm'ud his opi' 
niouthat the abolition of the r&j would ‘en- 
sm-8 to the population o ft he stale a perpetuity 
of that just and mild government they have 
lately enjoyed,’ but ‘ whioh they will hold 
by a poor and uncertain tenure if wo resolve 
to continue tho raj, and to deliver it ovor 
to the govornmout of a boy brought up in 
obscurity, selected for adoption almost by 
chance, and of whose character and qualities 
nothing whatovor was known to tho raja 
who adopted him.’ On tho second point he 
expressed his coiicuivence with Willoughby 
as to the policy of taking advantage of ovory 


just opportunity of consolidating the tenl- 
tories that already belonged to us, and of 
getting rid of those petty intervening prin- 
cipalities which might be a means of an- 
noyance, but could never be a source of 
strength. The couit of directors sanctioned 
the extinction of the raj, observing that by 
the general law and custom of India a de- 
pendent principality like that of Sattara 
cannot puss to an adopted hoh- •without the 
couBont of the parammuit power ; ' we ore 
under no pledge, direct or coiistTuclive, to 
give such consent, and the general interests 
committed to our charge axe beet consulted 
by withholding it.’ 

Subsequently asimilar question arose with 
reference to the important state of Nag- 
pur and the smaller state of Jhiiusi, and 
was decided iu each case in a similar man- 
ner. In tho case of Nagpur there had 
been no adoption ; but the British resideut, 
Mansel, advocated the routinuauce of a na- 
tive government on tho ground that it would 
conciliiile the prejudices of a native aristo- 
cracy, admitting at the same time that 
' if the public voice were polled it would 
1)0 greotly in favour of escaping from the 
oliniice of a rule like that of the late chief 
iu his latter years.' Mansol'a proposal was 
Hupportod by Colonel (afturwurds Sir John) 
Lowlq. v.l but was negatived by Dalhousie 
iiiid the oiJiur memliers of tho council. In 
the minute recorded by him on the siibjoct, 
UalhuiiBie remarked that we had not been 
succossrul in the oxpuriments wo had made 
in selling up nativo sovereigns to govern 
torritories which wo had aequired by war. 
lie illustrat ed the signal fniliire of the policy 
of supporting Jiative rulers by examples 
drown Ironi tho recent history of Mysore, 
, Sattara, and Nagpur. While oifirming that, 
unless he believed that the pros])erity and 
happiness of the inhabit ante of the state 
wodd be promoted by their being placed 
jiermaiienlly under British rule, ‘ no other 
advantages wliieh could, aviso out of tho 
moosuro would move liiin to propose it,’ he 
pointed out tho benefits to England and to 
the British empire in India which would 
aoorne .&om the annexation in placing under 
British management the great cotton fields 
in tho valley of Borai, in constructing a 
railway to convey the produce to the port 
of Bombay, iu surrounding by British teiri- 
tocytho dominions of the uixam,aud in eslo- 
hlishiug a direct lino of communication be- 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. 

In the oaae of Jlidusi, a small state in 
Bundelkhand, there liad beeu an adoption 
Miu day before tho late rfijfi died ; but the 
governiuont had already sot aside im un- 
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autlioi'Ued adoption in favour of tlie raja 
just deceased, and the governor-general, 
treating the case as that of a dependent 
jjrinoipolity hold under a very recent grant 
from tho British govern meul, decided, with 
the assent of all his council, that the state 
should ho incorporated with British terri- 
tory. Bolhousie was also in favour of an- 
nexing Korauli, a Bdjput state ; hut when 
the question Avas referred to the court of 
directors, ths proposal Avas negatived. 

Other cases in which Dalhousie ailirmed 
the doctrine of lapse Avore those of tho titu- 
lar sovereignties of the Carnatic and of 
Tanjore, and that of the succession to the 
pension granted in 1818 to the ex-pfishAva 
!Ba.|i llao. In tho drst of these cases, Prince 
Azim Jah, uncle of the late naAvilb of the 
Oornatic, a Muhammadan stale, cLaimed to 
succeed to his deceased nephew in his 
titular dignities and emoluments. The claim 
Avas rujcclod on tho unanimous recommenda- 
tion of (ioorg^o Francis EoLert, third Laron 
Harris [q. v.J, and tho other momhors of 
the Madras govornmeut, Avho considered 
that the treoty of 1801, made hy Lord 
IVdllesley with the late uawAh’s grandfather, 
was a purely peraoiml treaty, and in no wnj 
hound the company to maintain the hcredi- 
tarv succession of the uaAvahs of tho Garnatio ; 
and, further, that the pei'potuatiou of the 
naw&bship, iuvoh'ing as it did the semblanco 
of royalty without any of its power or ro- 
sponsibilitics, was politically inexjiedient and 
morally injuiious, the habits of the nawabs 
tending to bring high station into disrepute, 
Avhile they favoured the accumulation of an 
idle and dissipated population in tho ohipf 
city of the presidency. Dalhousie’s action in 
this case Avns confined to e-vpressing his con- 
currence Avith tho views and arguments of 
tho local governmput, Avhioh Avero approved 
and acted on hy the court of directors. 
The uawabship Avas abolished, and a liberal 
provision was made for Priiico Asim Jah 
aud for the dependents of the family. 

Tho Tttujoro case, Avhich Avas not finally 
settled until after IDolhouaiu had left India, 
was that of a Hindu titular rajd dying with- 
out a mole heir. 'The resident at Tanjoro 
hadrucommendod lliul one of the two daugh- 
ters of tho late raja should bo recognised as 
tlie heir to his titular dignities. To this 
Dalhousie objcctod on the ground that suc- 
cession in the female lino to the headship 
of a native stale was not recognised by 
Hindu laAv or usagfo, and that it was inex- 
pedient to recognise any such rule of suc- 
cession in this case. His opinion was 
adopted by tho court of directors Avho held 
that it AVOB 'entirely out of the question 


that Avo should create such a rin'lit f„, 
the sole purpose of perpetuating o°iitulat 
principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.’ 

The claim of Dhundu Pant Nana Sahib 
to succeed to the pension of his adoptive 
father, tho ex-pfishAva, was rejected hy Dal- 
housie houauso it wos clear that the pen- 
sion was granted only for the life of Bail 
Eao, and that this was understood hv UaiS 
Bno. ^ 

Tliore wore one or two other of 
lapse, but those above mentioned were the 
only cases of any material importance and 
it AA’tts upon thorn that Avas based the charge 
afterwards brought against Dalhousie that 
his annexation policy Avas one of tho chiet 
causes of the rebellion of 1867. His princi- 
pal OBSailants Avore Sir John K^e, the his- 
torian of the sepoy Avar, Mmor EA'aus Bel] 
and Sir Edwin Arnold. But these critics 
ovorloolt tho fact tliat llio policy Aviiich 
they denoiinoo did not originate with Dal- 
housic, but had been prescribed by the home 
government long before ho become goA'emot- 
goueral. 

Tho aunoxatioii of Oudh, one of Dalhousie’s 
latest acts, carried out under orders from the 
court of directors, avus not caused hy any 
failure of heirs, but by tho long-eonliimed 
audgrosB maladministration of that country, 
notAvithslandmg ropoateil Avarnings ii'oin 
Buccessivo govemorB-genornl. In this csss 
it was not Dalhousie Avho reoonunonded the 
extreme measure of annexation. In con- 
sideration of the loyalty towards the Bntish 
government Avhioh had invariably chsiac- 
terisi'd the rulers of Oudh, he advised the 
adoption of a measure Avhich fell short, in 
name ot all ovuiiis, of the suppression ot 
Oudli as a native state. 'While fully looog- 
uising the hopelessness of any real reform 
in the administration of Oudh, save by per- 
manently vesting the whole of that n ihnini- 
stration, civil and. milil ary, in tho hands of 
(he company, he considered that the object 
in view might bo attained ‘ without resort- 
ing to so oxlremo a measure as the annexa- 
tion of tho territory and the abolition of the 
throne,’ and ho aooordingly proposed to notify 
to tho Icing of Uudh that the treaty of 1801 
and all otliei' treaties hotwoen his prodeces- 
sors and tho British power Avero at an end; 
aud that if he Avished for their renewal, it 
could only bo on a completely altered foot- 
ing ; and that iiiiluss lie should oousent to a 
UBAV treaty, making over in perpetuity to the 
British government the entire administra- 
tion of his territory, lie would no longer be 
oonsidered as under British protection, and 
(he resident and the troops would be with- 
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drawn. Dalhousie’s proposal did not in tlii 
case commend ilsoll to all his oolleaguos. 
Hi’. Dorin and .Tolm Peter Grant advo- 
cated the immcdiiite annexation of Oudh. 
Colonel Low, who had strongly opposed the 
annexation of Nagpur, but who, aa resident 
at Lueinow, had been an eye-witness of tho 
terrible misgovernment of Oudh, supported 
the aovernor-gunernl’s proposal, as did Mr. 
fafteiwai-ds Sir Barnes) Peacock [q.v.] with 
some modification. The court ol directors, 
however, and the cabinet decided in favour 
of annexation, wliich was proclaimed a few 
weeks before Dalhousio left India. 

The question of replacing Mysore under 
native rule, from which it had boon removed 
by Lord WilUam Bentinck [q.v.] in 1831, 
owing to the misgovernment of the rdjd, 
came before Dalhousio at the close of his 
administration, and was decided by him in 
the negative. A similar decision had been 
given by Lord Hardiiige, and was eonflirmad 
by Dalhousie’s three .iiiccussors, Lords Oan- 
mng and Elgin and Sir John Ijawrenoe. It 
was upheld by the home ^overnmout imtil 
1867, when the secretary ol state, Sir Oharlcs 
Wood, ofterwardaViacountHolifax, suddenly 
ordered the re-ostahlishment of the native 
sovereignty. 

The last three years of Dalhoiisie’s rule 
were overshadowed by tho death of Ills wife, 
to whom ho was devotedly attached, and 
his own ill-hoiilth. Lady Dalhousio had 
been compelled by tho stato of her health in 
16f@ to seek a change of cliuiato in tho 
moimtains of Oeylon. Early in 1868 the 
some causo, and the desire to boo her children, 
led W to sail for England by the Oapo route, 
but she sufiered from sea-sichnesB throughout 
the long voyage, and died of oxhaustion 
within sight of the English shores. This 
heavy blow did not interfere with DalhaiUiio’s 
attention to his work, which, until his el(l(>i<t 
daughter went out to him at the end ol 
1864, WiiB tho only solace of his grief. Ft 
was in this year (1853) thot his projects for 
railways and telegraphs for India became 
accomplislied facta, In the following year 
he was colled upon to organise tho now logis- 
hitiye council, provided for in Iho East 
India Oompuny’s charter act of 1863, and 
to establish the ni>w lioulenant-govoriiorship 
of Bengal; and later in the year ho had 
to give efmet to the celebrated education 
despatch of July 1864, of which ho wrote 
that it contain ed ‘ a sohemo of education 
for aU India, far wider and more compreheii- ^ 
sive than the local or eiipreme government i 
could have ventured to suggest.’ | 

Bslhousie's tenure of ollioe had been al- i 
ready exteudecl, at tho request of tho court j 


of directors, for two years beyond the usual 
time. Pie was now requested by the same 
authority to stay on for one year more, a 
request with which he complied, notwith- 
standing strong remonstrances from his 
medical advisers, feeliug that he would not 
be justified in resigning his trust until the 
Oudh problem had bceu solved. 

One of his latest official acts was to place 
on the comicil table, for transmission to the 
home government, nine minutes on various 
points connected with the Indiun army, in- 
cluding proposals for an increase of tho 
Em'opean and a reduction of the native force. 
no_ hod previously, on the occasion of two 
British regiments being withdrawn from In- 
dia for service in the Crimea, made a vigorous 
protest against any redaction of the British 
garrison. Notwithstanding this protest, Bri- 
tish regiments wore withdi-awii Wh for the 
Ciimea and for tho Persian Gulf, and whim 
tho mutiny took place one of tho charges 
])referred against UalhouBie was that he had 
neglected the military question altogether. 

During these later years Dalhouaie’s health 
was steadily declining. In 1856 he spent 
several months on the Nilgiri Flills in tho 
Madras Presidency, but without deriving 
any permanent benefit from tho change of 
climate. It was there that ho wrote hie 
muiiite on tho Oudh question. On 20 Feb. 
1860 he made over the government to Lord 
Canning and umharked for England on 
6 March. 1 1 is departure was signalised by a 
concourse of the mhahilants oi Calcutta, of 
all oIoBSos, apparently animated by one feel- 
ing of admiration of nis services, of regret at 
losing him, and of sincere sympathy with his 
invalid condition. During the voyage home 
he completed tho review, luready rofoiTod to, 
of the principal measures of his government 
and of the condition of Indio — a document 
which, whether regard ho hod to tliooompro 
hensivuuesH of its contents or to the cu'cum- 
stances in whieh it was penned, the greater 
part of it written in peneil and the writer 
lying on his back as lie wrote, is probably 
unique os a state popor. lie landed in Eng- 
land on 18 May 186B, and on the following 
day was voted a pension of 6,0001. a year by 
Iho diroctors of the East India Company. A 
year later tho mutiny of the Bengal army 
look plttco. Mid then Uioro occurred in many 
quarters a most strange rovulsinn of feeling 
regarding (he administration of tho great 
proconsul. It was alleged that his policy of 
luiuuxation and his blind confidence in Iho 
native army, coupled with his omission to 
provide for tho maiatenuncu of an adequate 
llritisli force, wore the inniu causes of themii- 
iuy. It is neodlesB to suy that this opinion 
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■was in no way shared by those acquainted | gation and roadmaking. He lenwTed hn! 
with the actual facts. Hie former ct^eagues posts which shackled the internal tado 


and subordinates in the government of India 
knew that the policy of refbsing to sanction 
adoptions in the case of dependent native 
states had no connection with the mutiny, 
and that in the one case of annexation — that 
of Oudh — ^whioh may have had something to 
do with that military outbreak, it was not 
Dalhousie but the members of his ooimoil and 
the government athome who were responsible 
for the complete transfer of that state &om 
native to British rule. ’When those oharges 
were made, Dalhousie's state of Jiealth was 
such that it was impossible for him to delieud 
himself, and it cannot be said that his former 
masters or the govomment of the day gave 
him that support which he might rea<>onably 
have expected. The policy of annexing de- 
pendent principalities owing to the failure 
of natuim heirs was practically reversed by 
his successor, with the ujiproval of the home 
govornmeiit. In tlie meantime his physical 
sufteriugs wero aggravated by distress of 
mind at tiui calamity in which India was iu- 
volvecl, and at his inabiliiy to defend himself, 
or to aid by his advice and experiimoe the 
measures wMoh were taken to meet the 
crisis. lie died on 19 J >oc. 18G0 at Dalhousie 
Castle, in the forty-ninth year of hie ago. 
Ho left two daughters, the younger of whom 
had shortly before liis death married Idir 
James Ferguason of Jfillcerran. The elder, 
Lady Siisau Itamsay, who 'was her father’s 
close companion from tho timo she joined 
him in India, married after his death the 
Hon. liobert Bourke, brother of Uiohord 
Southwell Bourke, sixth earl of Mayo [q. v.] 
By tt clause added to his will a few mouths 
bmore he died, he made over all hie letters 
and private jia^ers to the charge of his older 
dau^iter, with iiist ructions that at hor death, 
or sooner if she should tliink ii(, 'all these 
and other documents buoi'ing on the history 
of the Dalhousie family ’ wero to be dolivorad 
to the holder of the title of Dalhnueie, with 
an injunction to let no portion of the private 
papors of his fatlior or himself be made public 
tint il at least filly years slioiild have passed 
after Ids detilli. 

Dalhousie ranks with tho ablest of his 
predecessors in the governmout of India, and 
the brllliaiicy of liis administration uiid tho 
solid benefits conferred by it have not been 
equalled by that of any of his succossors. 
■N^le he extended tho limits of British India 
by adding large provinces to the empire, his 
administrative achievem<'iit s coitforred on the 
eounl ry lasting benefits. To him India owes 
railways and telegraphs, the reform, of the 
postal system, and the development of irri- 


the countiy ; did everything in his power 
te promote popular ednoationj suppressed 
thuggism; successfully grappled with the 
crime of docoity in British India and checked 
infanticide in the native states, while he im- 
proved the controlling maohbiery in some of 
the moat important departments by substi- 
tuting individual responsibility for the mojc 
dilatory and less effective system of hoards 
and committees. He possessed in a remsik- 
able degree some of the faculties which ate 
most conducivo to ofFective administration, 
j He had a groat capacity for work, and in 
that way set, an invaluable example to those 
j who worked under him. His despatches and 
minnlos are models of olfieial wnting, deal- 
ing with every point of importanoe, maetino 
every objection that could possibly be raised 
and iuvai iably couched in language of the 
most trausparout clearness. The &bour he 
wont through was enormous, hut his work 
was never m arrears — the day’s work was 
done in tlioday. He was an excellent judge 
I of chtiractor. In placiiig .lohn Lawrence m 
I charge of the Punjab, ho enabled his sucoes- 
I sor to suppress the mutiny within a period 
I far shorter than would have been possible 
had that province boon placed in less efficient 
ihauds. By the membere of his personal staff, 
jind by others whose duties brought them 
jnto immediate contact with him, he was 
itjgttrded with mingled sentiments of respect 
aro affection. His relations with the mem- 
bers of his council wero of the happiest kind, 
In ill at. conned ion what was said by Lord 
William Bonliiick regarding Sir Cffiarles Met- 
calfe might have been said of Dalhousie, that 
‘he novor cavilled about a trifle and never 
3 rieldud on a point of importance,’ To the 
couiil of cliruclors he invariably paid the 
deferduce due to their position, and there 
never iwns a govoruoi'-general who received 
from that body a more thorough and cordial 
supporittL^lIo was nnquestionahly a man of 
a mnslerlQ^l disposition and intolerant of op- 
position yrlitiii satisfied that his own view 
was right. l^Ho was tenacious, at times per- 
haps over-tetiacious, in maintaining his own 
authority, attempt was made to 

interfere in mottera, which he deemed to Uo 
within his proper pj^ovince. But whsn all 
is said, the fact romaftfin-hat he was one of 
the greatest rulers, if not the greatest ruler, 
whom India has known. 

There is a portrait, dated 1847, by Sir J, 
Watson Qordon in the National Portrait 
Uallery, London. A. crayon drawing by 
George liichmond, It.A., belonged to Dal- 
bouste's elder daughter. 
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[A full life by Sir 'Williiira Loa-Wamer ap- 
peared in 190i- 9ao also bhortcr memoirs by 
Sir W. 'W. Uvuilec (Eulars of India Serioal and 
ty Ciptain L. J. Trotter (Stateamou Sorias) ; A 
VindiMtion of the Marquis of Ddlhousie’a In- 
dian Administration, by Sir Ohatles Jackson, 
1886 ! India under Dalhousia and Canning, by 
the Duke of Argyll, 1868 j History of the Sepoy 
yfsc in India, vol. i. by John William Kayo, 
1866 ' The Marquis of Ealhousie’s Administra- 
tion of British India, by Edwin Arnold, 1802 
and 1886; History of India, by John Clark 
Morshman, vol. iii. 1867 j Lifo of Lord Law- 
rence, by E. Boswortli Smith, 1883 ; GnlcuUn 
Seview, xmi. urt. i. ; Farliamuniory Fopors 
relating to tho Punjilb 1847-9, May 1849 ; Con- 
tinuation of Fapars relating to tho FunjiVb, 
1849; Parliamentary Paper relating to the 
Sattara State, 1849 ; Papers relating to Hos- 
tilities with Biuim.i, presonted to Piudiament, 
4 June 1862; Parliamentary Paper relating to 
the Annexation of the BArnr (Nogpur) Terri- 
tory, July 1864 ; Parliamentary Papor relating 
to the Annexation of Jhiuiu, July 18,86 ; Papers 
relating to Oudu, 1868; Minute by tho Mar- 
qnie of Balhonsie, dutod 28 Fob. 1886, re- 
viewing his Admiiiistratioii in India, 30 Hay 
1856; Times Obituary Notice, 21 Doe. 1860; 
Men whom India has known, by J. J. Higgin- 
botham, 1871 ; Lifo of Sir Honry Lawronce, by 
Maior-gonetal Sic llorbort Ediranles, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., and Hormun Merivalo, O.B., 1872 ; Bii- 
cydopmdia Britonnica, 9tli adit. vi. 776-80; 
India under Victoria, by Onplaiu L. J. Trotter, 
1886.] A. J. A. 

BAMSAY, Sib JOHN (d. 1618), lord 
of Bothwell, -wa-i the son of Sir John 
Bamsay of Oorstuiin — descended from tho 
Bamsavs of Oavnook in Bifo — by his -wife, 
Janet Napier. Wliilu a page of James III 
he was at Laudor Bridge in July 1-182, 
when Cochrane and other favourites ware 
seized by tho insurgent uoblos and hanged 
over the bridge ; but ha saved himself by 
leaping on the hing’s horse behind tho 
Mug, who interceded successfully for his 
life, as he was but a youth (LYBUhAir 
OP PiisaoTiii], Jlinfoiy, ed. 1814, p. 19,8). 
Notwithstanding tho changes following the 
coup of the nobles, be rotiuucd the favour of 
James III; the lordship of Bothwell was 
granted or confirmed to him ou Iti h'oh. 
1483 (^Aata Pari, Scot, ii. 16), and in 1484 
and subsequent years he was an auditor of 
the exchequer (Aro/ieguer Ttolk of Sootland, 
I. ix. p. 282). On his marriage ubout 1484 
to Isabel Gout of Dunbar, be received a grant 
of a part of the mill of Stratlxmiglo in ITifo 
(i6. p. 266). In 1486 ho is mentioned os 
master of the household (ib. p. 406) ; and 
in 1487 he held tho custody of the castle of 
Dunbar (ti.,]). 628). On 6 Mav 1486-0 ho 
was sent with other ambassadors to con- 


clude a peace with England (CizZ. Doeummta 
relatinff to Sootland, iv. No. 1620), and he 
ooncluded a three years’ truce at London on 
8 July (t6. No. 1621 ). He was also amhas- 
Bodor to the English court in 1487 and in 
April 1488. After the defeat and death of 
James III he was forfeited at a parliament 
lield at Edinburgh on 8 Oct, 1488, and ^e 
lordship of Bothwell was bestowed on Lord 
Hailes, who, on 17 Oct, 1488, was created 
Earl of Bothwell. Hamsay took refuge in 
Englandjwhere he was Idndly received by 
Henry vH. At Easter 1488 he obtained 
from Homy a gift of 13/. 0s. Sd. {^b, iv. No. 
1 634), and at Michaelmas his wile received 
a gift of 20i. (ib. No. 1644). At Easter term 
1489 twenty-five marks wore paid kirn as 
annuity (fb. No. 1649) ; nt Easter of the 
following year lie wrote a letter reminding 
the authorit.ies that his annuity was due 
(tS. No. 1660); and at Easter 1401 his an- 
nuity had inoreasod to fifty marks (Ut, No. 
1608). In 1401, along with Sir Thomas 
Tod, he entered into an agreement to secure 
ihe person of the Scottish king, James IV, 
and nis brother, the Unite of Boss, and tode- 
livor them into the hands of Henry YII. To 
assist him in currying out the sohemo, Henry 
uirdortook to advance him a loan of 266/., 
which, howover, was to bo restored on a cer- 
tain date if Ramsay failed to go on with bis 
uudortaking. Eor tho fulfilmunt of this 
agrcomuut Tod gave his son as hostago Ifb. 
No. 1671). The project came to nothing, 
but Ramsay coiitinuud in tho receipt of bis 
annuity of fifty murks until at loastmicliael- 
inos 1496. It was probably about 1496 that 
Hamsay returned to Scotland, where be con- 
tinued to act in tho iuteresls of England, 
He gave llonry a full account of the pre- 
parations for the invasion of England by the 
King of Scots in support of tho claims oi 
Poridn Warbock (Letters of Ramsay in 
Binjsihiiton’b nht. of Sootland, ii. 488, 443, 
rupublisliod in Ellis’s ‘ Original Letters,’ Ist 
sor. i, 22-32); and lie euccooded in in- 
ducing tks king’s brother, the Duke of Ross, 
to agreo to act as opportunity might oiler 
in the inlerosls of Eiigland. He also pro- 
jected tho si‘isui '0 of Warboek at night in 
Ilia tent, but tho plot miscarried. Tho 
treacherous dealing.! of Ramsaynppear never 
to have been discovered by the king of Scots, 
who ultimately received him into confidence, 
In 1407 ho was in attendance ou the king 
at Norham (Acaounts <f tho Lord Ilfi/h 
Treamrer, i. 364) and also at Kintyre (ib, 
p. 379). Although hie title was not reetored 
to him, ho obtained on 17 April 1407 ro- 
mission and rehabilitation under the groat 
seal (Peg, 3iap. Siff, Soot, 1424-1613, No. 
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^348). On tho :27th. of the same month he 
obi ained charters of the lands of Tealing and 
Polgavie, Forfarshire (ib, No. 2349); on 
SO May 1493) of a house and garden in 
the Oowgate, Edinburgh (lA. No. 3412) ; on 
13 Sept, of the lauds of xeiTonseane, Ayrshire 
(ii. No. 24d3) ; and on 6 Nov. 1600 of other 
lands inEdinburgh(i6.No.2664). Finally, on 
IS May 1610, ho had a charter of the la^s 
of Balmain and others in the county of Kin- 
cardine erected into a h'ee barony, to bo 
called tho barony of Balmain (ib. No. 8460). 
Such was the trust x’laced in him by the 
king that, in connection with tho nogotia- 
tions preceding Flodden, he was sent in 
January 1612 as ambassador tollen^ VIU 
(Lattars and State Papers Henry VIII. od. 
Uairdner, vol. i. No. 3069). He also went 
on similar missions in December 1613 (il>. 
No. 3669) and in January 1613 (ib. No, 
3676). He died in 1613, leaving a son 
William Bamsay, whose son, Gilbert Ham- 
say of Balmain and Fosquo, was creutud a 
baronet of Nova Scotia on 3 Sept. 1636. On 
the death, without issue, of Alexander, 
sixth W'ouet of Nova Scotia, 11 Feb. 1800, 
his kinsman, Thomas Bamsay, colonel in the 
East India service, became seventh baronet, 
but died withontissuo in 1830, when thoNova 
Scotia baronetcy became extinct. The es- 
tates of Sir Alexander Bamsay were loft to 
his nephew, Alexander Barnett, son of Su: 
Thomas Burnett of Leys, baronet, by Cathe- 
rine Bamsay, Sir Alexander Bamsay’s sister, 
who assumed the surname and arms of Bam- 
say, and was father of Edward Bannerman 
Bamsay [q. v.] 

[Exchequer Bolls of Scotland, vole. ix.-x. ; 
Reg. Mug. Sig, Scot. vol. i.; Accuuuts of the 
Lord High Treosuror of Scotland, vol. i. ; Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iv. ; Letters 
and State Papers, Beign of Henry VIII, vol. i. ; 
Ellis's Original Letters, 1st ser. vol, i, ; Lyndsay 
of Fitscottie’s Chronicle ; Douglas's Scottish 
Poomge (Wood), i. 221-2.] T. F. II. 

BAMSAY, JOHN (1496 P-1661), divine, 
born about 1496, wus possibly son of John 
Bamsay (d. 1616), roclor of Brabourno, Kent. 
ITo joined tho college of canons regular at 
Now Tnu Hall, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
in 1613-14 and B.D. in 1633. He was after- 
wards succasaivoly prior of St. Mary’s Ool- 
loge, Oxford (about J638), and of Morton 
Abbey, Burri.w. To the hitler olUco ho was 
elected on 31 .Tan, 1630. in 1637 Thomas 
Paynell [q. v.] dcdicalod to him his transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s ‘ Of tho Coinparatiou of a 
Virgin and a Martyr,’ which he had undei'- 
taken atBamsay’s requost. Bamsay adopted 
reforming principles, and resigned his priory 


before the dissolution of the monasteries 
The abbey was sun-endered in 1688 by ano' 
ther prior, John Bowie. From before 1845 
till hia death in lo61 Bamsay was rector of 
Woodchuroh ^Deanery of Lympne, Kent) 

Bamsay wrote : 1. ‘ A Coroayfe to be 
layed hard unto the Hartes of all Faythfull 
Profoasours of Christos Gospel, gathered out 
of the Scriptures by John Ramsay,’ iq m o ao 
place or date (but between 1648 and 1561) 
At the close of the work it prays I'orEdwani 
VI, and ‘ for the laws permitting the libeity 
of Christ’s Gospel;' it is protestant and 

Bvangelicoil in tone (Bodleian Libr.) 2 . ‘i. 

Oommunication or a Dialogue between a 
Poor Man and his Wife, wherein thou ahalt 
find Godly Lossons for thy Instruction,’ 8vo 
no date or place. 3. ‘ A plaist oi- for a galled 
horse,’ an attack in verso on Roman Catho- 
lics, 4to, London, by Thomas Eaynalde, 
1648 (tf. Heber’e 6'af.); of another edition, 
printed and published at Ipswich by John 
Oswen in the samuyear, an apparently imique 
copy is at Clare College, Oambridge. 

[Fostor’a Alumni Oxon. ; Chirk’s Oxford 
Bog.; ITusted's Kent, iii. HI, 30!!; Tanner’ii 
Bril. -Bib. (rofurs to Wood’s Manusmpt 
('at._iv. 67 , 18S8) ; Wood’s .VtlumsB Oxon. i. 38i), 
E.i8ti, i. SB ; Dugcliilo’s Moniist. vi. 246 ; Lotteri 
and Fapers ut Henry VJ 11, od. Q-airdner; Foxo’a 
Actes and Mon. v. 246, J W. A. S. 

BAMSAY, Stii JOHN, Visooujri Eu). 
nma’roN and Eabl ot’ Iloippimnss (1580 P- 
1020), a favourite of James VI, was the 
second sou of .riimi's Bamsay of Dalhousie 
and Elizabeth Ilupburn, and was born about 
1680. While in aHondiinco on tho king at 
Falkland in 1600 ho^ in presence of tho king, 
gave tho lio to Patriok Alyi'toiine, the Idn^B 
master-oarver, whormipon Myrioimo slapped 
him on the cheuk. 'fhe king separated the 
disputants ; hut on the following day Bamsay 
‘ invadit the cluso ’ of tho palace, aud meeting 
Myrtouue, struck him on tho arm and hoacT 
and draw his sword ‘ to have slain him ’ had 
ho not boon proventod. On this account 
ho was found guilty of treason, hut, having 
submitlod to the king’s will, was pardoned, 
and again received into favour (PiiCIAiBir, 
Criminal Trials, ii. 93). A few months 
afterwards, Bamsay, while in attendance 
on 1 he icing at Forth, played a prominent 
part ill oonnoctiou with the so-called Qowrie 
conspiracy of 6 Ang. According to the 
authorised yursion of the incident, Bamsay 
iiad tukon charge of a hawk whioli had that 
day boon brou^t in from the country, and 
on going to present it to the king found him 
engaged in a desperate struggle with Alex- 
ander Buth von, brother ofthoEnrlof Qowrie. 
Bamsay Ihoroiipon, according to tho'IIustory 
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of James the Se.\t,’ ' tow.his aword against 
the earl’s brother, and killmg him, he closed 
the king in a quiet chamber. The earl, coming 
TIC with two drawn swords in his hand, called 
for his brother, and Ramsay answered the 
tins was killed by him. Then the earl 
nutting both his swords’ point a 1 o the ground, 
the said John Ramsay inrontinont invaded 
him by the point of liis sword at the left 
pass, and killed him off liimd’ (pp. H7(y-6). 
Other versions of the story differ somewliat 
OB to details, especially m regard to the 
death of the Earl of Gowrie ; and it has 
also been held that the Earl of Qowrie 
and his brother, rathor than tho king, woro 
the victims of tho conspiracy [sau under 
BuTHVEif, AiEXANUun, MAsinii orGownni, 
andRuTHVTair, JoHK, third EAnLovQowain]; 
but in any case to Eamsajr must ho assigned 
the chief part in tho incident. On either 
theory the king’s obligation to him was great, 
and it was never foigoltcn. In recognition 
of his services ho was knighted on 13 Nov., 
and he also obtained a grant of the barony 
of East Barns {Heff. Mag, Sir/. Scot. 1693- 
1608, No. 1097). 

Having ttpoompauiod King James (o Eng- 
land on his aoeession to the English throne, 
Eauway hi 1004 entered the Inner Temple. 
Efom the king he now obtained many sub- 
stantial lokens of favour. On 30 Sept. 1603 
he was granted a ponsioii of 200/. for lile 
(C«/. State Fiipera, JDom. Rer. Add, 1003- 
1610, p. 41). On 23 May 1806 tho king be- 
stowed on him lands and toiioments to tho 
value of 1,0007. a year {ib. Add. 1680-1026, 
p. 462), and he also received nuinorous other 
grants of money and of English lands, as 
well as large siiins on special occasions to 
enable him to settle with his creditors (Cal, 
StaUPaper8,Tiom. Rer. passim). Onaooonnt 
of his influence with the king, man^ Eimlish 
■men— including, among others. Sir Walter 
Eolegh — made nso of liim a.s a medium of 
intevoession for special favours. 

On 11 June 1600 Ramsay was oreatiHl 
Viscount Iladdinglon and Lord Ramsay of 
Bams; and, ns an additionnl honour, liad an 
arm holding a nuked sword and a crown in 
ths midst thereof, and a luiort at the point, 
given him to iinpnlc with his own arms, and 
this motto, ' JImo doxtra vindox principis ot 
patii®.’ On 28 Aug. 1009 he huff a charter 
it the lands and baronies belonging to tho 
dissolved abbey of Melrose united into a lord- 
ship, to be called tho lordship of Moli-ose, 
with the title of Lord of Melrose (I2ey. Mag. 
Sig, Scot. 1009-20, No. 139), and on 26 Aug. 
lolShe was created Lord Ramsay of Melrose, 
‘ to him and his heirs males and assigns what- 
ever.' This last title ha, however, resignod 


in favonr of his brother, George Ramsay, who 
on 26 Aug. 1618 was created Lord Ramsay 
of Melrose. About 161 9 Ramsay, in discon- 
tent at no t having been created Earl of Mont - 
gpmery, retired to France (ChA State Papers, 
I)om. Ser. 1619-23, p. 70); but, the king 
having sent him a present of 7,000A, ho was 
induced to return to court (ib. p. 1081. On 
22 Jan. 1020-1 he was further gratified by 
being created an English peer, by the titles of 
Baron of Kingslou-unon-Thanies and Earl 
of Holdevncas, with this additional honour, 
thot on 26 Aug. annually — ^the anniversary 
of the king’s nelivoranoe from the Gki'wrie 
conspiracy — he and his heirs male for ever 
should hear the sword of state hefore the 
king. lie died in February 1 626-6, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on the 28th. 
By his first wife, Lady Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Robert, earl of Sussex — ^lu honour 
of his marriage with whom, 10 Fab. 1607- 
1008, Ben Jonson composed a masque which 
was performed at court — ^he had two sons, 
James and Charles, who both died in infancy. 
On (he occasion of this marriage a pension 
of 600/. a year was sottled on nun and his 
wife by the king (Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
Ser. 1603-10, p. 403). By his second wife, 
Margaret, sister of Ohorlea. first viscount 
OuUen, and daught ev of Sir W lUinm Oookayiie 
ofRushton, Northamptonshire, somotimelord 
mayor of London, ho loft no issuo. At his 
death, therefore, all his honours became 
extinct. 

[Hist, of James the Soxt, with David Moysie'a 
Memoirs (both in ths Ennnalyiio Club); Oaldei*- 
wood’s HisU of the Ohuroh of Scotland ; Pit- 
cairn’s Oriniinal Trials; lieg. Mag, Sig, Sciii. 
1603-1620; Col. State Papere, Bom. Ser. Euigii 
of James I; Douglas’s Scottish Poorago ("Wood), 
i. 676-0 : Coinploto Peerage by O. B. OJ 

T. P. H. 

RAMSAY, JOHN (1802-1879), _ poet, 
born in Kilmornook in 1803, received a 
limited education. Afiorresiding for several 
years with on uncle at Bundonold, Ayrshire, 
he was ararenticed to carpet-weaving in 
Kilmarno^, and soon began to versify whilo 
attending to Ms loom. Subseqitoutly ho 
become a grocer in Kilmarnock, out, meet- 
ing ■with reverses, relinquished the business, 
and for fifteen years travelled through Scot- 
land soiling his poems. Finally, he became 
the agent of a bonovolent society in Edin- 
burgh, He died at Glasgow on 11 May 
1879. 

While a carpet-weaver^ Ramsay contri- 
buted verses to tho ‘Edinburgh Lilerory 
Journal/ edited by Ilonry Glasaford Bell 
[q.v.] In 1836 he published his collected , 
poems tmder the title of ‘ Woodnotos of a 
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Wanderer,’ which reached a aocoud edition 
in 1839. ‘The Egiinton Park_ Meeting,’ 
the leading piece in the volume, k a humo- 
roua and fairly vigorous desoripl ion in ‘ ot- 
tava rima’ (modelled perhaps on ‘Aiwlor 
Fair’) of a review of the Ayrshire yeomanry 
by the Marquis of Hastings in 1S23. ‘ Dun- 
donald Oastla,’ in somewhat laboured heroic 
couplets, is energetic and picturesque. 

[The Contemporaries of Burns and the more 
recent poeta of Ayrshire; Eogare’s Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel ; Grant IVllfcon’a Poets andPophy 
of Scotland ; Irving's Biotionary of JUininent 
Scotsmen.] T. B 

BAMSAY or EAMSBY, LAURENCE 
(yf. 1660-1588), versiflor, apparently ioiiiad 
in 1600 a body of aectories, meeting- at Favor- 
sbam in Kent, who advocated anabaptism 
and Pelagionism (Stbtpd, Memoricik, n. L 
370). Subsequently he identified liimself 
with advaneea puritanism. About 167 1 lie 
venomously attacked the catholics in a 
pedestrian poem in seven-line stanzas en- 
titled ' The Prad ise of the Uiuoll. The aun- 
oient poisened Practises of the Diuell, in his 
Papistea, against the true professors of Cods 
hofie worde, in those our latter davos, Newlio 
set forth by L. Ramsey, ’London (by Timothio 
Rider), 4to modi.) The same publisher 
issued in 1678 a broadside by Ramsay, ‘ A 
short Discourse of Mans fatal! end, with an 
unfayned commendation of the worthinesse 
of Syr Nicholas Bacon ’ (folio sheet ; Brit- 
well), and on 6 Aug. 1683 Edward White 
obtained a licciise for the publication _ of 
Ramsay’s ‘ Wiahinge and Wouldinge,’ which 
is not known to be extant. It was possibly 
a poem resembling Nicholas Breton’s ‘I 
would and I would not. Ramsay seems in 
later life to have been attached to the house- 
hold of the Earl of Leiooatar, who afiboted 
sympathy with tho puritaus. After Leices- 
ter’s death, Edward Aggns obtained (16 Oct. 
168S)alicon8efortbepuliIi('ati(mof‘Ramsies 
farewell to his late lord & master thei'le of 
Leicester, which departed this worldo at 
Oor'burye the 4 Sept. J688.’ No copy is 
now known. None of his works arc in Uie 
British Museum Library. 

[Slrypo’e Annals, n. i. 126, 3G8-0 ; Bryclgse'b 
Bestitnta, iii, 439 ; Oollier's Stationer's Bi^istor 
(Sbakospeare Society), ii, 181 ; Ritaon’s Bibl. 
Fool, p, 300 ; Notes and Queries, 2n(l ser. xii. 
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BAMSAY or EAMSBY, ROBERT (^. 
1630), musloian, began the study of music in 
1609, and gradnatod Mus. Bac. atCombridgn 
in 1616, Bubsoqnently ho was master of tno 
choristers at Trinity College, and apaymontto 


him of 61. is recorded on 12 Jan. 1631-9 i' 
the Tndway collection (Horl. MSS.) ha k 

1639) Tudway maeourately calls him JoAn 
Ramsey. Of Ramsey’s extant composition! 
there are anthems in his autograph at the 
Euing Library, Anderson’s College, Glasgow 
and eleven others in the pai’t-foolca at St’ 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Along with tha 
latter appear a complete servieo (with a 
Litany), a Latin Litaii^', and two settines of 
the Latin Te Bourn and Jubilate. Both 
Litanies were published in Jebb’s 'Ohoial 

Re^onsesandLitaniesoftheEiiglish Church’ 

This music avBB doubtless oompoaed forCosiii 
who in 1631 become muster of Peterhouae’ 
Ramsey’s service is also in the old part- 
books at Ely, and was copied by Tudwav 
together with a canon-anthem by Romsev 
A Te Deiun by him is preserved in a tins 
part-book (Adait. MS. 29289), 

Herridc’s translation of Horace’s ‘Boneo- 
groins,’ which was iindertiilcen by the post 
in 1627 while he was at Cambridge, was set 
by Ramsey, but the musie is not known to 
bo extant. _ A volume of songs and dialoguea 
(in the British Museum Addit. MS. IITO) 
transcribed during the Commonwealth, cou- 
tains two eompositions by him, an elegy 
‘Wiiot teares, doero Prinee,’ and ‘In guiltie 
night ’ tho dialogue (Saul, Samuel, ond the 
Witoli of Bndor) subsonuontly setby Putoel). 
A madrigal is in Additional MSS. 17780- 
17791. In a volumo of poetry, apparently 
written at Cambridge obout 1030 (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. I ®37), Ramsey's signa- 
ture is appended to the wall-kno-wn ‘ Go, 
porjured man,’ which was afterwards mads 
famous by Dr. Blow’s sotting; but Harriek 
published the poem ns his own. An im- 
perfeot set of part-books in the Bodleian 
Library (ilf<S. Mitf. f. 20-24) contain seve- 
ral ntbons of Rniiiscy’s works, among them 
(lu-po clwioB said to bo taken fi-om ‘Dia- 
logues or sorrow for the death of the late 
Prince Honrio, 1616.’ This work, if pub- 
lished, lias been lost. Another set iii the 
same library (ib, J, 26-8) has preserved 
Ramsey’s ‘coinenchemont song,’ a motett, 
‘Inclina Domiue,’ for eight voices. One 
anthem is included in James CliSurd's 
word-book of anthems used at St, Paul's 
after tho Restoration. 


[Abdy 'Williania's Degrees in Music, p. 12? ; 
£cclesiologiBtforl869,pp. 241-6 ; Gat. of Boieg 
Library, p, 166 ; Dickson’s Gat. Ely MSS. p.37 ; 
nomok’s Works, ed. HiiaUlt,!. 60, 72; Tudway 
inllnrl, MSS, 73.37, 7340; informalian from Kt. 
G. B. P. Arkwright ; Coiiclusion-beoke of Trioity 
College, kindly comnmnioated by the Bev, S. 
Sinker.] H, D. 
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(1842-1882), Aua- 
tialian poUtioion, son of A. M._ Bamsny, a 
i^istfirofthe united prosbytorion church, 
■nras horn at Hawich m Roxburghshire in 
February 1842. His father emigrated in 
lg47 to Melbourne, and Eobert was edu- 
cated first at a private school, and then at 
the Scottish college in that city. Having 
studied law at Melbourne University and 
served his articles, he was admitted a solici- 
tor in 1862, when he began practice on his 
own account. In January 1866 Mnogi'pgor, 
his former master, took nim. into partner- 
ship, and the firm was Itnown as Macgregor, 
Eaffisay, St Brahe of Melbourne. 

Ramsay seems to have begun his politi- 
cal career by becoming secretary to a com- 
mittee for abolishing state aid to religion, 
in which his father also took an active 
part, On 27 Oct. 1870 he took his seal in 
the legislative assembly oe moniher for East 
Bourke, and, as the youngest member, moved 
the oddrese ; his speccli gave prominonce to 
the question of slate education, which soon 
absorbed Lis atl ention. Sir James McOulloch 
[q. v.]waa in power, and Eiimsay, ns a mode- 
Sta protectionist, generally supported Jiim. 

Sir Gavan Dully succeeded McOulloch in 
June 1871, and in Juno 1872 Eamsay took a 
leadingpartin displacinghisminlstiy. James 
GhiodaU Francis came in, and Eamsay joined 
his ministry witliout portfolio. lie earned 
the hill which made a jury's decision depend 
on the vole of a throo-fourtha majority, and 
in the same session introduced a new cduoft- 
tion act. When, on .81 July 1874, the mini- 
stry was reconstructed, Eamsay bocame post- 
master-general, and, by iutroduoing the 
system of long terms of contract for tho 
mail service, saved the colony considorablo 
sums of money, In Oclobor 1876, in MoOuI- 
loch’s third ministry, he became minietor of 
public instruction and also postmostor-geno- 
ral, and, vigorously administering the educa- 
tion act, he in two years opened more schools 
incountiydi.stricta than anypvodeccssor. Jlis 
tenure of oiilco came to an end on 11 May 
1877, but in 1878 ho represented the colony 
at the telegraphic conference at Melbourne. 

In October 1878 Jio led tho attack upon 
O’Shanassy's education bill, and it was de- 
feated [see O’Shaivabsx, Sin Jonn]. On 
6 March 1880 he joined James Service’s 
ministry as chief secretary and minister of 
public instruction, In June his promptitude 
contributed to the capture of the Kelly gang 
of bushrangers [see KuLtT, Edward], but he 
and his colleagues resigned in August ou tho 
queatiou of reforming tho council; this ques- 
tion was at lost decided by a compromise 
between the two houses, which Eamsay 
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octivoly iielped to arrange. He was not 
again in ofliee,but in 1881 he took an active 
partin promoting the bill abolishing all future 
pensions to servants of the government. 

Eamsay died suddenly nt his residence in 
Gippa Street, Melbourne, on 23 May 1882. 
He married, in 1868, Isabella Catherine, 
daugliter of Eoderiok Urquhort of Yangery 
Hark, Victoria, who, with four children, 
survived him. 

[Kelboume Argus, 24 May l8S2 ; Viotoiian 
Hansiurd and Official Year Boot.] C. A E. 

EAMSAY or BAMSEY, THOMAS( A 
1 C6S), Eoniiui catholic agent, son of Alexander 
Kamspy, a Scottish physician, horn in St. 
Suustan’s parish, near Tomple Bar, about 
1681, was sent by his fatlior, at the age of six- 
teen, to Holland to his uncle, Alexander 
Petree, that he might study at Leyden. His 
uncle, however, disapproved of this plan, and 
on his advice ho was removed to Q-lasgow, 
whore he studied philosophy and Creek for 
a twelvemonth, and graduated M. A. Driven 
to Edinburgh by a visitation of the plague, 
he devoted himself to philosophy for another 
year, and graduated M.A. there also. Being 
advised to perfect himself abroad, he sailed 
to Bremen and thence proceeded to W lirzburg, 
and eventually reached Home. Ills actions 
t hero are not very door. He himwlf asserts 
that ho abode with the Dominicous a year 
and then entered the Jesuit coUege. But there 
is no mention of him in the register of the 
college, and another account makes him on 
oiliccr of tho inquisition. After two years 
iu Eomo, he was sent toHildesheim, whence 
he was ordered to England. Talting the 
name of Thomas Horsley, lie made his way 
to Hamburg, stayed with Dr. Elborough, the 
English iniuiBtor, and took a passage in the 
Elizabeth for Hewcastle, where he had for- 
merly mode a slay with his father. Having 
landed early in 1663, he called himself Joseph 
Bon Isrool, and doscribed himself as a Jew 
from Mantua, wlio was convinced of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from the study of Plato, 
and was Booking the worthiest exponents of 
truth. Disappomtod in the hospitality of the 
Nowcostln ministers, he wont into Durham to 
Licutenant-colouel J?aul Hobson, concerning 
whom he had mode inquiries abroad. After 
a month’s stay, Hobson sent him to Thomas 
Tillam, baptist minister nt Hexham , by whom 
ho was baptised. The presbyteriauand inde- 
pendent ministers were not, howover, well 
disposed towards a baptist convert, and 
measures wore taken to test his story. Certain 
admissions which he had made in tho throes 
of sea-sickness to Ohristophor Slmdforlili, 
master of the Elizabeth, wore alleged against 
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him, but. he stoutly denied them. Ilis ruin 
was oomplelcd, however, by the interception 
of a letter which he had written to his 
father. He confessed that the Jesuits had 
sent him to England to sedtico people to 
Catholicism. On 13 July 1668 a warrant 
was issued for his arri'st {Oal. State Papers, 
1063, p. 42S), and he was e.\amincd by order 
of the privy council (*6. pp. 73, 101). His 
fate is unceitain. On 29 March 1000 a cer- 
tain Thomas Bamseyrecelved apass to Franco 
{ib. 1639 -GO, p. 672), but his identity with 
the catholic agent is doubtful. 

[A Falso Jew, by Th. 'Welde, 0. Ridenham, 
W. Hammond, Th. Durant ; Th. TeUani’s Ban- 
ners of Iiovo Displnied; Confession of Joseph 
Ben Israel; Examination of Thomas Itnmsey, 
Statement of Christopher Shndforth (British 
Museum).] E I. C. 

EAMSAY, THOMAS KENNEDY 
([1820-] 880), Oaiindian judge and jurist, bom 
in Ayr on 2 Sept. 182(i, was third son of 
David Ramsay of Grimmat in the parish of 
Straitoii, Ayrshire, and Edinburgh, writer 
to the aignof His mother was a daughter 
of Thomas Kennedy of Kirkmeclinnl-louso, 
Ayr; she died, in 1878. His father died 
early, and his mother went to St. John’s, 
Maryliill, whore llamsay hogau his educa- 
tion uiidor private tutors ; later he was 
troiuod at a school at St. Andrews, then at 
Ayr ocademy, and afterwards in France, 
In 1847 Hanisay, his mother, and brothers 
migrated to Oiinada, and settled on the 
estate of St. Huguos. After studying law 
in the office of Meredith, Bet liune, & Dunbln, 
solicitors, ho was admitted to the bar in 1862, 
and soon prnci ised with success. Hu was also 
on active contributor to the press ; for a time 
ho aided in the management of ‘ La i’atrio,’ 
in which he fought the battle of the seigneurs 
(landed proprietors) with substantial succeai; 
later he conducted the ‘ Evening Telegraph ; ’ 
lie also edited the ' Law Reporter,’ and aided 
in establishing the ‘ Lower Canada Jurist.’ 
In 1859 he was appointed secretary of the 
commission for the codiSoation of tho civil 
law of Lower Canada, but in 1802 was siipoi'- 
sededhy the liberals, who complained mat 
ho took part in political meetings. In 1806 
he published his ‘ Index to Reported Coses,’ 
and soon afterwards ho was appointed crown 
prosecutor at Montreal ; in 1800 ho proso- 
outed the fenian raiders at Bwcetshurg. In 
1807 he became Q.O., and unsiiceossfully 
contested, for the second tiino, a seat in tlio 
Canadian House of Commons. 

In 1870 Ramsay was appointed on as- 
sistant justice of the superior court, and in 
1878 a puisne judge of the court of queen’s 


bench for Iho Dominion. His indnstiy wo, 
immense, and hisduvotion to work shortened 
his life, lie spent groat pains upon his judo, 
ments, invariably writing 1 hom out. He wo, 
especially well rt iid m llomiiii law. Hcwrote 
various pamphlfts on legal siil jeus, and loft 
inmamucri])t a ‘Digest of ihi Decisions of 
the Court of A])poal.’ IDs only roloxation 
lio sought in farming on his estate at St 
Ungues. He died unmarried on 22 Dec 
1886, and was buried at the Mount Royal 
cemetery, Montreal. ^ 

[Moutio.1.1 G.iri'tto, 23 ami 2,j Dec. Igfifi 
Montreal Legal News, 1 Jan. 1887,] 0. A H. ’ 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM, oe Ooiltjihie 
Eatii. 01 ' Fipb (j«. 1.866-1300), was descended 
from a Fifesliire family who possessed tho 
lands of Colluthio anil Lcuchara-Ramsay. 
On his mnrriago about 1 366 to Isabel, ooimte,, 
of Fife, and daughter of Duncan Mardiiff, 
oarl of Fife, ho was invested with the earldom 
of Vil'n bv tho cinctus of tho belt and sword 
Either this Sir William Ramsay or possibly 
Sir William Ramsay of the bouse of Dtd- 
hoiisie accompanied tho Earl of Douglas to 
h’rauoe in 1S6C, and fought against the Eng- 
lish under Edward the Bladlt Prince at tSe 
battle of Poiliors on 10 Sept. 1866. Ramsay 
is stated to havu succcodod in eftbotmg the 
oscapo of Archibald do Dougins, brother of 
the laiiglit of Lidilesclnlo, who was takoii 
prisoner at tho battle, by pretending to rats 
him soundly for having killod his master and 
doclcod himself out in his dot lies (Wxhiouk, 
ed. Lning, ii. 406). 

On 27 jiino 1368 a papal dispensation was 
granted for tliQ mnrringH of David do lisueloj 
to Elisabeth, coiintoas of Fife, Burnett, in 
a preface to tho ‘ Exolioqiior Rolls of Scot- 
land’ (vol. i. p. civil), ahsames that tho lady 
boro referred to was laabul, Ramsay’s wife, 
and Biiggusta that lior mnrriago with'Ramsay 
must have been digsoh'ud by divorce; but, if 
so clissolvecl, it does not seem to have boon 
dissolved nt so iwly a dole, for ho is men- 
tioned ns oarl of Fifu — a title which ho bore 
in his wife’s viglit— in hiarch 1369-60 (Sr- 
chegmr Jtolh nf Scotfand, i. 602, 60.8, 600, 
60^. Tt is more probable that Coimtess 
Elizabeth was Ramsay’s duiighter by a 
former marriage {Complete Peerage, ed. 
G. E, 0., sub ‘ h’it’o ’). _ Ramsay oitbw died 
or was divorced some time about 1800, for 
in this year I lie Countess of Fife married 
a second liiisbaiid, The Lord Williain Ham- 
say of C'olluthie who subsequently appeals 
in numerous entries in the ‘Exdioquer Rolls, ' 
was doubt loss Ramsay's sou by a former 
marriage (I'Mieipier Path, i, 609). The line 
of tliu Ramsays of Colluthie ended in Elma- 
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beth Eamsay -wlio marripd David Omnegio, 
who tliTOiwli iior gained possession of the 
lands of Leuohara-Eamsay and Oolluthie. 
Carnegie l)y a second mnn-iago had two sons, 
John and David, who were raised to the 
neraaee by the titles respectively of Earl of 
Northesk and Earl of Southesk. 

[Vyotoun’s Chron. ; Exchequer Eolls of Seot- 
laU vd. JV.j Complete Pcorago by 0. K 0.; 
Doiielas’s Scotlisli Peerage (Wood), i. fllfi.) 

® T. P. U. 

BAMSAY or RAMESEY, WILLIAM, 
M.D. Lfl- 1600), physician and astrologer, 
soil of David Ramsay [q. v.], the cloclc-maker, 
was born at Westminster on 13 March 1620- 
1837. He spelt hia name Ramesey (which, 
he said, meant ‘joy and delight’), hoeanse 
he thought hia ancestors coma from Egypt. 
Hia mother was of English birth. After 
passing through several schools in and ahont 
London, he was to have gone to Oxford, 
but was prevenled hy the civil war. Ac- 
oD^ngly ne went to St. Andrews, where his 
atudies were broken by the war ; lie then be- 
took bimaelf to Edinburgh, was driven out 
by the plague, and returned to London in 
April 1646 (Astroloffia lieatawata, 1603, 
pref. pp. 28 sq.) 

By the end of 1062 he had graduated M.I). 
at Montpelliar, and waa living with hia fat her 
inHolborn. On 81 Jiilyhu was admitted 
on extra licentiate of the London College of 
Physicians. lie Was physioiim in ordinary 
to iSiorles II, and was hving at Plymouth, 
when he was admitted M.D. at Oainhridgo 
by royal mandate in Juno 10(18 (C'a7, State 
Papara, Dom. 1667-8, p. 4.07). Ilia last 
publication is dated 1070, after which ho dis- 
appears. 

He published: 1. ‘Lux yoritatis; or, 
Christian Judicial Astrology vlndicat ed,' &o., 
1861, 8vo (iu reply to Nathaniol Ilolmos or 
Homes, D.D. [q. v.j ; answered by W. Row- 
land, M.D.) 2. ‘AShort Diaoourso of tho 
Eclipse of the Sunue,’ &o., 1001, 8vo. 3. ‘Vox 
Stellamm,' &o., 1662, 8vo. 4. ' Astrologia 
Restaurata . , . anintrodnotiontotlie Know- 
ledge of the Storm’ &o. 1063, fol, (portrait by 
Thoms Cross). 6. ‘ '0 iMpairo! sar’ 

i lia], or, Man’s Dignity and PorfootioTi,’ &o. 
.661, Svo (holds a traducian dooli'ine of the 
origin of the soul). 0, ‘De Yononis; or, a 
Discourse of Foisous,’ &c. 1068, 12>uo (written 
in 1666: dedioation to Charles IT, dated 
26 Oct. 1600) ; another edition, with title 
'Life’s Security,' 5eo. 1666, Svo. 7. ‘ 
doXoyi'a ; or Some Physioal Considerations of 
Wormos,’ &e. 1668, 8vo. 8. ‘ Tho Gentlo- 
man’aConmanion. . , . By aPeraonof Quality,’ 
&c. 1676, 8voj also 12mo (anon.; dedication 
to Earl of Dolhousie, dated 16 Juno 1069). 
TOl XVI. 


In a paper of unknown authorahip in the 
revived ‘Spectator,’ No. 682(18 Aug 1714), 
a ‘whimsioal’ passage, asoribiug the produc- 
tion of darkness to ‘ tenebriOcous and dark 
stars,’ is cited from ‘ William Ramsay’s Vin- 
dication of Astaulogy.’ This is the running 
title of the first book of No. 4 above ; but no 
snob passage is to he found in any of Rome- 
Bcy’s works above enumerated, nor does it 
tally with his idpas. ' A portrait of Ilftm<.ay, 
in a hat, is p-ofixed to ids 'EX^ui'doXoyi'a (cf. 
G-na.rronu, hi. 181). Throe other engravings 
ore mentioned by Bromley. 

(Bamesoy’s Works; Monk’s Coll, of Pliys. 
1861, i. 286 sq.] A. C. 


RAMSAY, WILLIAM, second Bibon 
ltii.uBA.r ox Daluoubiiis and Orst Eaitti ox 
UAXiionsiiii (tl. 1674), waa the eldest son of 
Guorge, lord Ramsay of Dalhousie, hy Mar- 
garet, daughter and heiress of George Dougins 
of IlelonhiD, brother of William, earf of 
Morton, and Robert, earl of Bnchan. He 
wne chosen to represent the burgh of Mont- 
rose in the Scottish parliament xn 1017 and 
1621. On2] July ICilS he obtained from the 
king a charter of tho barony of Dalhousio 
and of tho lands of Koriugton, Midlothian 
gill/. Mag. Sig. &ot. 100!)-2(>, No. 704). 
tio suooiH'ded hia fiithov iix 1020, and on the 
occasion of the coronation of Ohorlaa I in 
Scotland was admitted to tbe digni^of Earl 
of Diilhoubie and Lord Ramsay of Koriiiglon 
hy palonii dulud 29 Juno 11)88 to liim and 
his heirs male. 


Dalkoueie is placed hy .Tames Gordon (JSwti 
Affaira, i. 109) among those of the commia- 
sionors ajipointed for the subscription of the 
king’s covenant who w'oro covenanters, and 
ho subscribed tho libel against tho bishops 
^osDuted the same year to the prosbytery of 
Edinburgh (th. p. 127). He also signed tho 
letter of the covenanting lords of 10 April 
1030 to the Earl of Essex (IHiiXO un, Amiala, 

ii. 8 1 8), and served as colonel in the ooveimnl- 
iug army Avhich took up a posilion on Duiise 
Law toW the progress of Charles I north- 
wards (RonnirE Baii.i.th, Lettera and Jmr~ 
naU, i. 211). He also served as colonel in 
tho oovonantiug army which on 2 Aug. 1040 
crossed the Tweed and invaded England (Bxt.- 
xouB, ii. 888). At the parliament hmd at 
EdinW'gh in Novmiibor 1011 hisnnmowas 
inserted in a now list of privy ooundllors, to 
displace certain, others chosen by the king (t6. 

iii. 149). Dalhousie was en|pigad in tho cam- 
paign in Engliiud in 1044, m command of a 
horse regimonl (Baulte, i. 226 ; SpAiiDure, 
Memorials, ii. 41 4 ), hut in the autumn he was 
called out of England with his regiment to 
proceed 1 o tho north of Scotland to old Argyll 
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against MonU-oso (SPALLiira). On 2 Aiig. 
1646 Montrose’s second son James, lord. Ora- 
ham, who had been confined in the castle of 
Edinburgh, was delivered over to Dalhousie to 
he educated (^Napihe, Menwirs of Montrose^ 
p. 603). On 34 Oct. 1616 Dalhousie was ap- 
pointedto the oillco oi'high aherilTof the county 
of Edinburgh, On 4 May 1648 he was nomi- 
nated colonel of horse for Midlothian, for the 
engagement in behalf of Oharles I ; but a^ 
parontly he did not accept the oifice, for ho 
remained a dose partisan of Argyll, and was 
one of tlie foiu'teen nobles who attended 
the parliament of January 1649 (GuinaY, 
Memoirs, SOI), when the severe act was 
passed against those who had taken part in 
the engagement. In March 1661 he was 
nominated by Charles II colonel for Mid- 
lothian (BAicouB, Annals, iv. 377). Eor 
having sided with Charles II he was by 
Cromwell's act of grace, 12 April 1 064 , fined 
1,600/., which was reduced to 400/. (Ch/. 
8tate Papers, Dom. Sor. 1666, p. 73). He 
died on 16 Feb. 1674, By his first with, 
Lad^ Margaret Carnegie, eldest daughter of 
David, first earl of Southesk, he had four 
sons and three daughters: George, second 
earl of Dalhousie; John, James, William; 
Maijory, maitied to James, ooid of Buchan ; 
Anne, married, flrstjto John, earl of Bundoe, 
and, secondly, to Sir Ilonry Bruce of Olaek- 
mounan; and Magdalene, who died un- 
married. By his second wife, I ocosn, daugh- 
ter of Sir Alan Apsley, lioutonant of the 
Tower of London, widow of Lystor Blunt, son 
of Sir Ivicliard Blunt of Maple Durham, Ox- 
ford, he left no issuo. 

[Gordon's Scots Ailhirs and Spalding's Memo- 
rialls of tho Trublos (in (Iio Sii.iliUng Clnb); 
Buillie’s Lr-tlors and Jonriinls (in tho Banantyne 
Club) ; Sir James Balfour’s Aiin.il8 ; Bishop 
Outhiw's Memoirs ; Dougliis’s Scottish Poorngo 
(Wood), i, 408 ; Oomploto Peoi'ogo by Q. E. 0.] 

T. P, n, 

EAMSAY, WILLIAM (1806-1806), 
classical scholar, bom in 1806, was the third 
son of Sir William Ramsay, the sevouth baro- 
net, by his wife Agnata Frances, daughter of 
Vincent Biscoe of Ilookwood, Surroy. Sir 
George Ramsay [q. v.] wos his elder brother. 
He was educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and at Trinity Oolliwo, Cambridge, whore ho 

G raduated B.A. in 1831 and M..A. in 1836 
Grad, Caninbr,) In 183 L ho was eleoted 
professor of humanity in Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and botweon 1833 and 1869 published 
several useful educational works. Among 
these the ' Extraots from Tibullus and Ovid/ 
and the ‘Manual of Roman Antiquities’ wont 
through several edit ions. In M ay 1 863 Ram- 
tay resigned hie piofcssorslup through failing 


health, and spent the following winter in 
Romp, collating tho most important njami 
scripts of Plautus, whoso works kad lone 
engaged his at tcntinn. He diid at Sau He™ 
on 13 Feb. 1866. ttunemo 

He married Catherine, doiighter of Robert 

Davidson, LL.D., professor of civil law in 
Glasgow Universitj^ by whom ho had a 
daughter Catherine, Lilias Harriot, who maN 
ril'd Colonel James Wodderburn-OgilvT 
Ramsay was a sound classical scholar, a con- 
servative, and an episomalian. llis principal 
publioalions are: 1. lluUou’s ‘Course of 
Matliematioa, rumodolled % W. R.’ IBSg 

8vo. 3. ‘ An Elementary Tb'oatiso on Latin 

Pro8ody,’Glttsgow,]837, 13mo; revised 1859 
8vo. S. ‘Elegiac Extracts ftom Tibullus 
ond Ovid,’ with notes, 1810, 12mo, and other 
editions. 4. ‘ Cicero Pi-o Clnentio,’ edited 
with prolegomena, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘An Ele- 
mentary Manual of Roman Antiquities,’ with 
illustrations, London and Glasgow, I860 
8vo, and other editions. 6. ‘The Mostd- 
larin of Plautus,' with notes, 1869, 8to (pos- 
thumous). Ramsay also ivrote a ' MnnuS ol 
Roman Antiquities ’ in the third division of 
the ‘ Enoyolopffidia Melvopolitnno’ (1846, 
&c.)_, and contribiitod to William Smith’s 
diotionarios of Classical ‘Antiquities,’ ‘Geo- 
graphy,’ pd ‘ Biography.’ His article on 
‘Cicero’ in tho liiet-namod was especially 
noteworthy. 

[Gent. Mag.1806, i. 602 ; Foster's Baronetage 
ond Knightage; Glasgow Univ. Col.; Brit. Mus, 

Cat.) w. vr. 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM NOEMAH 
(1782-1816), major in tho royal horse aitil- 
lenfy, horn in 1783, was eldest son of Captain 
Dovid Romsay, U,N,(d. 1818), and belong^ 
to the family of the Ramsays of Balmoiii m 
ICincardineehiro [see Raubay, Sib Joeb]. 
He entered tho Royal Military Academy as 
a cadet on _17 .Ton. 1797, was commissioned 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
27 Oct. 1708, hccamo first lieutenant on 
1 Aug. 1800, and second captain on 24 April 
1806. Ho servud in the Egyptian campaign, 
1800-1. In 1809 ho was posted to 1 troop 
(Bull’s) of tho royal horse artillery, and went 
with it to Portugal. It was engaged at 
Busaoo in 1810, and was specially thaulred 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton Tq. v.l, for its seal 
and activity in covering the subsequent re- 
treat to Torres Voclvas. 

Wlion tho British army again advanced 
in 1811 tho troop equally distinguiabM 
itself. It was mentioned by Wellington in 
his dospatchos of 14 and 16 Mocmi and 
9 April for its conduct in the affairs of Caaal 
Nova, Foz d’Aronoo, and Sabngal, At Puentes 
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d’Onoro (6 May") tlio Entish cavalry on Ilia 
tislit wing was driven back by the Ikonoh, 
^oli was in mucli greater strength, and 
I troop, or part of it, was out oil’. It was 
Bttpposed that the guns were lost, but soon 
a commotioji was observed among the French 
cavalry; 'an English shout pealed high and 
clear, the mass was rent asunder, oud Nor- 
man Ramsay burst forth, sword in bond, at 
the head of his battory, his horses breathing 
fire, stretched liko greyhounds along flio 
plain, the gims bounded behind them liko 
tlnnga of no weight, i«id the mounted gun- 
ners followed close, with heads hunt low 
and pointed weapons in doaporato caroer’ 
(Napiub). -A. spirited drawing of this in- 
cident, ^ R- Beavis, is in the Iloyal United 
fervice Institution. 

In 1812 the troop took part in the battle 
of Salamanca, and in tlio advanee on Burgos 
and retreat from it, distinguisliing itacl t in 
the action of Vontn do Foao on 23 Oct. 
JTojor BuU was wounded during the retreat, 
and had to leave the army. Thu oommaiid 
of the troop fell temporarily to Ramsay} and, 
thongh Major Frazer asavunod it in tlie be- 
ginning of 1813, his appointmont to com- 
mand the whole of tho horse artillery three 
months afterwards loft 1 troop in Ramsay's 
hands throughout tho onmpuign of 1813. 

AtVittoria (21 Juno 1813) the troop wus 
attached to Oruham’s corps, and oontriuutod 
laigehto the capturo of Aboohuoo, by which 
the Pranoh army was out off ii'om tho 
Bayoune road, its host line of retreat. Ram- 
say rode a couple of six-ponnders over a 
hedge and ditch, in order to get them up in 
time to act against tho retreating enemy. 
Frazer wrote that ‘Bull's troop (which I 
have no hesitation in saying is much the best 
inthis oountiv) had, under Rflinsay’s com- 
mand, been 01 unusual and unquoationablo 
servica ' (iaWera, p. 180). Two days after 
the battle (28 Juno) Rnmsay was ordered 
forward in pursnil of tho Frenoh. Welling- 
ton met him at a neighbouring villnge, and, 
os he had some thou^t of sending him witli 
Graham's oorps by another road, told him, 
according to his own aocoimh to Jialt Gioro 
‘and not to move ftom it till he should ru- 
caive further orders from myself, knowing 
that he would bo sent to from tlio advimoott 
posts. Notwithstanding these orders, Ram- 
say left the villago in the morning bofoits 
the orders reached him to join Graham ; and 
he got forward into the deiUo, and it wus 
not possible to bring him back till the whole 
column had passed. For this alleged dis- 
obedience ■Wellington put Ramsay under ar- 
rest ( WelHnijtm J)ay)atc7ieii, x. 1339). Ram- 
say's act was due to some misunderstanding. 


lie supposed that lie was to wml at the 
village for the night, and that if orders for 
the troop were issued in tho course of the 
night, Wellington would forward them. 
None came ; and next morning Ramsay, act- 
ing on tho verbal directions of a staff-officer 
and a written order from tba quartermaster- 
general, advanced to rejoin the cavalry brigade, 
to which he belonged. As his Irieiid and 
chief, Frazer wrote: ‘Admitting, contrary 
to all ovidenco, that he had mistaken the 
verbal orders ho received, this, surely, is a 
venial offence, and one for which long-tried 
and faithful soiwices should not bo forgotten.' 
There was a strong feeling in the army that 
he WHS hardly used, but Sir Thomas Grcr 
ham’s Int orceseioii on hie behalf only irritated 
WoUington. A distorted account of this 
affair is given in Lover's ‘Ilondy Andy.’ 
Rnmsay was aoon released, but was not vo- 
commonded for promotion. 

In the middlo of July Rnmsay wos al- 
lowed to resume cummaiid of his troop, and 
on 22 Nov. he received a brevet majority. 
In the advance of tho army over the Py- 
vpnoes his troop was attached to Sir JoUn 
Hope’s corps, iiud ho was ouo of the officors 
sjH'oially miuilioned by IIopo in his report 
of the actions near Biarritz on 10-12 l)eo. 
Uiims.'iy was twice woundod alight ly in those 
act Lous. 

On 17 Dec. ho became captain in tlie 
regiment, and had to return to England to 
take command of K troop. In tho spring 
of 1816 he was transferred to 11 troop, 
wliioh formed part of 'Wollmglon’a army in 
tho Netherlands. A week bolbro Waterloo 
Frazer speaks of him as ' adored by hismon; 
kind, goiiorous, and manly, ho is more than 
tho Iriend of hla soldiers.’ At Waterloo his 
troop was at first with the cavalry division, 
but, liko tho rest of the horse artillery, it 
was soon brought into action in tho&ont 
line. It was placed a little to tho left rear 
of llongonmont, and there before tho end of 
Ibo day it had lost four oflJoers out of five. 
Rnmsay himself was killed about 4 p.tr., 
during tho heavy lire of art illory and sidr- 
miahers which was thojireludo of the French 
cavalry ohavgos. A hullut, passing through 
a snuff-box which ho carried, entered his 
lie art,. 

Ills friend Frazer buried tho body during 
anioroenlnrylull of Iho battle in a hollow 
immediately behind, and uflerwiu'ds erected 
a inonnmcnt in the church at Waterloo, with 
an iiiBoriptiou to his memory. The body wos, 
a fow weeks afterwards, sent to Scotland, 
whore on 8 Aug. it was leiutorrod in the 
duirohyard of Tnvoresk, near Edinburgh, tho 
burial-place of his family, beneath a fine sar-> 

z z 2 
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cophaguB, supported by a cannon and somo 
shot, and surmounted by a helmet, sword, 
and accoutrements. 

Ho married, onl4 June 1808, Mary Emilia, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general Nor- 
man McLeod, twentieth chief of McLeod ; 
she died on 10 Aug. 1800. Of his two bro- 
thers, one (Lieutenant Alexander Bamsay, 
Bi.A.) was killed in the attack on New 
Orleans on 1 Jan. 1816 ; and the youngest 
(Lieutenant David Bamsay, B.N.) died at 
Jamaica on SI July of the same year. 

[Becords of the Boyol Horse Artillery ; Dun- 
can’s History of the Boyal Artillery ; Letters of 
Colonel Sir A. S. Briisser during the Peninsula 
and Waterloo Oampaigns ; Tomkinson's Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer ; Napier’s War in the Penin- 
sula; Wellington Despatches ; Dalton’s Watorloo 
Boll-Call; &'owne’s England's Artillerymen; 
Edinburgh Evening Oouriint, 10 Aug. and 
28 Sept. 1816 ; information furnished by tho 
minister of Inveresk.] E. H. L. 

BAM8BOTHAM, FEANOIS HENBY, 
M.D. (1801-1868), medical writer, was born 
in 1^1. His father, who was physician to 
the Boyal Maternity Charity, enjoyed a largo 
obstetric practice in East London. Erancis 
received his medical education at the Lon- 
don Hospital, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.D, in 1822. He be- 
came a licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Physicians of Loudon in 1822, and fellow in 
18^, Eventually he succeeded to his father’s 
business, and for many years was largely 
employed in consulting praotice. He was 
appointed obstetric physiciau aud lecturer 
on obstetric and forensic medicine at the 
London Ilospital, and physician to the Boyol 
Maternity Charity; ho was also president of 
the Horveian and Hunturian sooietios, and 
vice-president of tho Pathological Society. 
Ultimately ho removed from New Broad 
Street to Fortman Square, but bis profos- 
sionol prosxieots wero not improved. Dl- 
health obligor! him to relinquish praotice and 
retire to tho country. He oded at Woodend, 
Perth, tho residence of his sou, on 7 July 
1868. 

As a practitioner Bamsbotham’s chief 
rival was David Daniel Davis, M.D. [q. v.], 
with whom he long sustained tho chief 
honour of representing English midwifery 
abroad. As a lecturer he was dogmatlo, but 
his teacbii^ was sound and eH'octive, while 
his splendid presence and enthusiasm made 
him a favourite with students, 

As on author Bamsbotham’s reputation 
rests on ‘ Tho Principles and Practice of Ob- 
stetric Medicine and Surgery,’ Svo ; 2nd edit. 
1844 ; 4th edit. 1866 ; Sth. edit, 1867 ; 6th 
American edit,, Philadelphia, 1849. This was 


one of the first medical hooks bi-ought out 
with expensive illustrations, and was verv 
successful. lie published also : 1 . • Obstetnr 


tu liuo luoaus ui nQTancang meaical Science * 
8vo, London, 1867. To the ‘Medical Q«l. 
zette’ for 1834 and 1836 he eontiibuted lec- 
tures on midwifery ; he -wrote also papers in' 
the ‘Medical Times and Gazette’ for ISo^ 
and 1863, and in other medical ioiiinaU. 

[Liincot, 18 July 1888, p. 100, British Mcdi- 
oal Journal, 18 July, 1808, p. 62; Medical limee 
and Gazotto, 4 Jan. 1808, p. 22; Medical Ke- 
gister, 1869, p. 240; London and Provinciid 
Medical Dirootory, 1866, p. 480, Athonanm 
1857, p. 910 ; AUibono’s Diet, of English Lit ii’ 
1736.] G. G."' 

_ BAMSDEN, JESSE (1736-1800), opti- 
cian aud mechanician, was bom at Salter- 
hebblo, a suburb of Halifax in Yorkahiie 
whore his father, Thomas Bomsden, kept on 
inn. He was baptised, according to the 
parish register, on 8 Nov. 1786, and seems 
to have Deen born on 6 Oct. previously. 
Having attended the free school at Halifar 
for three years, he was sent at the age of 
twelve to his uncle at Graven in the North 
Bidi^, and there studied mathematics under 
the Bev. Mr. Hall. Pour years later his 
father bound him apprentice to a cloth- 
worker in Halifax, and, having served his 
full time, he repaired in 1766 to London, 
and became clerk in a clotk warekouse. In 
1768 ke onlorod as apprentice the workshop in 
Denmark Street, Strand, of a mathematic^- 
Btrumont maker named Burton, and gained 
suck skill in engraving that the best artists 
employed him in that capacity on his setting 
up independonlly about 1762. His reputa- 
tion and experience r^idly increased. He 
married, in 1766 or 1766, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of John Dollond, P.B.S. [q. v.], 
receiving os her portion a share in her 
father’s patent for milking ochromatio lenses, 
and opened a shop in the Ilaymorket, trans- 
ferred about 1776 to Piccadilly. 

His inventive genius quickly displiwed 
itself. He took out a patent for, and in 
May 1774 published a description of, a ‘ New 
Universal Hquotoreal,’ rgirinted with addi- 
tions in 1701, the original stock koving been 
accidentally destroyed by fire. Insb’uments 
of tho kind had already been furnished by 
him in 1770-3 to Lord Bute, Sir J. Bonks, 
and Mr. MoKonzie, George IH had one at 
Bichmond ; and the loigest emiatoreol then 
extant was completed by him for Sit QeorM 
Shuckburgh in 1 798 (PAif. ZVmw. boExiii, 76, 
plate ix ; also described by Pearson in Rbeb’s 
Oyolopcedia, and by Vince in bis TreaUm w 
^aoaoal ABtronomi/). The clockwork move- 
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ment given to a ‘lielioelnt’ by Eamsden, 
mounted in President Saron’s observatory 
in Ohnmpagne, Tvas so accurate that Von 
Zaoli once followed Sirius with it during 
twelve hours {B&rl. Astr. JaJirlniph, 1799, p. 

^^^madeu published in 1777, by order of 
the conunissioners of longitud^ a 'Descrip- 
tion of an Engine for dividing Mathematical 
Instruments,' In a preface by Mashelyne, it 
is stated that ho received 316/. from the 
government by way of premium for tliis 
important invention, and 800/. for his pro- 
psr^init. The ‘ Description' was translated 
mto French hy Lalande in 1790. A ‘ De- 
scription of an Engine for dividing Straight 
Lines on Mathematical Instruments’ was 
issued by Ramsden iu 1779. On 26 March 
of the aame year he laid before the Royal 
Society a 'Description of two new Micro- 
meters’ on the double-imago pinciple, one 
by reflection, the other hy reiraotion (PM. 
TVaws. kix. 41^i and on 19 Deo. 1782 a 
paper on 'A New Construction of Eyo- 
glasses,’ hy which the ahcrratioiis of colour 
and sphorieily were much diminished (th, 
iTYiii . 94). Before 1789 ho had coustrnoted 
nearly a thousand sextants, greatly improved 
from Hadley’s design j he made a new in- 
strument ol the theodolite; devised novel 
methods for illuminating the wires of transits 
and determining their oolliination _ errors ; 
invented a ' pyroraotor ’ for measuring the 
expansion oi substances through heat; n 
‘dynameter’ for iiscerlaining tolescopio 
powers; and wan Lho first to apply ‘ ronding- 
of microscopes ’ to oivoulur instruments. 
His most famous work was a five-foot vorti- 
cal circle, turned out in 1780 with admirable 
perfection under Piozzi’s personal supervision 
for the Palermo observatory. Its high quali- 
ties rendered inevitable the substitution of 
entire circles for quadrants and sectors, a 
reform, consistoutly odvo'catecl hy Ramsden. 
From observations made with it, Fiazzi con- 
structed his neat star-catalogue, and ho do- 
sorlbod it in detail with illuslviilivo plates in 
'DellaSpecola di Palermo ’ (i. 1 6). A similar 
but lavMr instrument was built by Ramsden 
for the Dublin observatory. 

A lino zonitli-seolor, constructed for tho 
measurement of the British arc, was finished 
by his successor Derge in 1808. Pin cod for 
safe^in the Tower, it porishod in the fire 
of 1841, William P oarson [q. v,] described 
and flgiirod it in his ‘ Practiool Astronomy ’ 
(H. 683-46), A theodolite four feet in 
diameter, carrying telescopes of threo foot 
focus, was delivered by Ramsden in 1787 for 
use in General Roy’s survey. It was even- 
tually presented by Qoorgo III to the Royal 


Society. The delay of three years in com- 
pleting it caused great inconvenience (PM. 
Jh'ans, Ixxx, 111), but the artist’s genius 
disdained time restrictions (Zaoh, Monat. 
Oorrewondem, vii. 261), On one occasion he 
attended atBucldnghamHouso precisely, he 
supposed, at the time named in tho royal 
mandate. Tho king remarked that he was 

E nnctual as to tho day and hour, while late 
y a whole year. 

He was meotod a member of tho Eoyol 
Society on 12 Jon. 1786, and of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg in 1794. The 
Copley medal was bestowed upon him iu 
1796 for his ‘various inventions and im- 
provements in philosophical instruments.' 
Among tho first were an electrical machine, 
barometer, manometer, assay-balance, and 
level. A duplicate of his dividing-engine 
was said to have boon introduced by Presi- 
dent Savon into Franco, concealed iu the 
pedestal of a table. lie became acquainted 
with Von Zaoh in 1783 ; the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Richmond frequently enten* 
tained him; and Piazzi expressed venera- 
tion for his memory, and showed hi^ortrail 
lo an English traveller in 1818 fEtuaiins, 
Travels m Greece avd Skilu, i. 131^ 

After some years of deelining health, 
Jtamsdon went to Brighton to recruit, and 
there died on 6 Nov. 1800, aged 66. Do- 
lambru styled him ‘ le plus grtuid de tous les 
artistes.’ Tho demand from all parts of 
Europe for his incomparable instruments 
was grunler than could he satisfied by the 
couetant labour of eixty workmen; yot they 
were considerably cheaper than those hy 
other makers. Ills life was one of extreme 
frugality. Ilo ate and slept little and studied 
much. Ilis favourito scientific authors were 
Euler and Bouguer, and in advanced years 
ho learned French onongh to road Boileau 
and Moli6io. Most of his evenings were 
spent drawing plans by the kitchen fire, a 
cal on one side, a mug of porter and plate of 
Iwcad and butt or on tho other, while some 
npiirouticoB sat round, end he whistled or 
tang. After explaining a design lo a work- 
man, ho would say, ' Now, sec, man, let us 
try to find fault with it,’ and intelligent 
snggontions gouerally lod to amendments. 
But if a completod instrumont foU short of 
his ideal, it was iuvoi’inhly rqiooled or de- 
stroyed, with tlio exclamation,' ‘Bobs, man I 
this won’t do ; wo must have at it again.’ 
In consoquenen of this disi'ogard of gam, ho 
left hut a small fortune, mostly divided by 
will among his workmen. A portrait of 
him hy Robert Home (d. 1836?) [q. v.], on- 
gi'avod by Jones in 1791 , was given by Sir 
Jilvorai'd llume to the Royal Sooioty. The 
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Palermo (drole occupies tbo bacliground ; 
Bojusden appears dad in a fur caat<, intro- 
duced by the artist to commemorate an order 
lately executed for tho Emperor of Bnssia, 
greatly, however, to the disgust of his sitter, 
■who said that he had never worn such a 
thing in his life. 

In person, Bamsden was, according to 
Dutens, ‘ above the middle size, slender, but 
extremely well made, and to a late period of 
life, possessed of great activity. Ills coun- 
tenance was a faimful index of his mind, full 
of intelligence and sweetness. His forehead 
was open and high, with a very projecting 
and expressivo brow. His eyes wore dark 
hazel, sparkling with animation.’ Ho had a 
musical voice, a manner so alfable as to con- 
ciliate universal good will, an upright and 
benevolent character. Ha loft one son, John 
Bamsden (1768-1841), a captain m the East 
India Company’s mercantile marine. 

[Original communication by the Bov. L. 
Dutena in Aikin’a Q-oiisral Biography; Letter 
written by Piazzi from London, 1 Supt. 1788, 
in Journal dos Sfavans, 1788 p. 744, 1780 p. 
672; Hutton’s Kathoinatical Diet. 1816; 
Eitohiner’s Pr.vctioal Observations on Tolcseopas, 
up. 86, 87, 00; Weld’s Desoriptivo Oat.tlogue of 
IrartraitB, p. 07 i Wold's UUtnry of Iho Eoyal 
Society, ii. 187; Oent. Mag. 1800,pt. ii. p. 1118; 
European Mag. xv. 01 ; LaUndo’s Bibl. Astr. p. 
666 ; Poggondorlf’s Bioftr. Lit, Dandwdttorbuoa; 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, pp. 149, 400; 
Thomson’s Hist of tho Iloyal Society ; Wolf’s 
Goschichte der Astronomie, pp. 614, 662, 670; 
MSdler's Qosehichto der nimmolskunde, ii. 348 ; 
Mario’s lliatoire dos Sciences, ix, 66 ; Moutnola’s 
Hist, das Math6tiuiti(\uoa, iv. 343 ; Penny Oyolo- 
patdia; Notes and Qnurios, vol. x. sir. vi. iip. 
67, 166; Holroyd’s Collectanea Bradfoi’di.ina.p. 
104; Pearson’s PiMct leal Astronomy, ii. passim 
(descriptions of instrumonts) ; Watt’s Dihl. 
Brit, under John Bamsden ; Bromley's Cal. of 
Engraved Portraits,] A. M. C. 

IIAM9ET. [See ■Rambav.] 

EAMSEY, WILLIAM or (/. 1319), 
hagiologist. [See Wtluam. ) 

BANBY, .TOIIN (1700- 177:5), sorgoani- 
smgeon, tho son of Joseph Biinby of St. 
Qilos-in-th 0-Fields in tho county of Middle- 
se,x, innholder, put himself apiiruntioo to Ed- 
ward Barnard, foreign hvothor of the Com- 
pany of I3nrbei---SurgPons, on 6 Aiwil 1710, 
naymg him the sum of 33f. Gg, Oif. On 5 Oct. 
1722 he was_ examined touching his skill in 
surgery. His an swers were approved, and ho 
was ordered tho seal of the Barber Surgeons 
Company as a foreign brother, He was 
elected a follow of tho Koyal Society on 
80 Nov. 1724. Ho was appointed surgeou- 


in-ordinary to tho king’s household in 1731} 
and in 1740 he was promoted sergeant 
surgeon to George H. He became prmcinal 
Borgeaut-surgeon in May 1748, and in thk 
capacity accompanied his master in the Qer. 
man compaign of tliat year. He was present 
at the battlo of Doltiugen, and there had as 
a patient the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
second son. In 1746 Eanby’s iuterest -virah 
the Mug and tho government of the day was 
euffleieut to insure tho passing of the act of 
parliament constituting a corporation of 8^^ 
goons distinct from that of the barhera His 
exertions in promoling this separation were 
rewarded by liis nomination as tbe&st mas- 
ter of the newly founded surgeons’ company 
an especial favour, as ho had never held any 
office in tho old and united company of 
Barbar-Surgcoiis. JosophSandford,theamiot 
warden of the old company, and William 
Chesoldon, the junior warden, took office 
under him ns the first wardens. He pro- 
scnlod a loving oup to Iho company to mark 
his year of office, and it is stiU in the pos- 
scssjon of tho Hoyal College of Sm-gsons of 
England. Ho was ro-eluotod master of the 
company in 1761, wlion tho company entered 
into occupation of thoir new theatre in tko 
Old Bailey, and for a third time in 1762. 
Banby was appointod surgeon to the Chelsea 
Hospital on 13 May 1762 in sucopeeion to 
Ohoseldon. lie died on 28 Aug. 1778, after 
a fow hours’ illucss, at his apartments in 
Chelsea Hospital, ancl is huriod in the south- 
wosl portion of the buryiiig-ground attached 
to_ tho hospital, in a ^uare sandstone tomb 
with asimjilo iiisoription (ffmt. Mao, 1778, 
p. 416). IIo mnrriod, in 1 729, Jane, tho elder 
diiughtur of the Hon. BaoreBarrett-Leiinard. 
Queen Oaroliiio, says Lord Hervey, ‘once 
askud Euiiby whilst lio was dressing her 
wound if ho would not be glad to be offi- 
ciating in tho stimu manner to his arm old 
cross wife that liu hatod so much.’ 

llonby had a large surgical practice, and 
Fiolding inU'oduccs him into his novel of 
‘Tom Jonus.’ Ho was a man of strong pas- 
sions, harsh voice, and inologont maimers, 
(iuoon Caroline called him ‘ tbo blockhead' 
before siibmittiug to tUe operation for hernia 
of which slio died (see Maiioit, Mut. of 
JSus/^and, ii. 814). 

Ilis works are ; 1. 'Tlio klethod of Treat- 
ing Oiinshot Wounds,’ London, 1744, 2nd 
edit. 1700; 3rd edit. 1781, all 12mo; on 
account of some of tho surgical cases which 
came under Eanby’s caro when he served 
under Lord Stair in tlio German campon 
terminating at tho battle of DoUingen. He 
work is of extreme eimplioity instyla, andfore- 
sliadows that associatodaid for the wounded 
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in battle wUioL lias only recently been 
adopted by the formation of an Army Medi- 
cal Service. He extols the use of Poruviun 
bark in the suppui'ntion following upon gun- 
abot wounds, and makes the acute observa- 
tion that its virtue is increased if the elixir 
of vitriol bo given with it. lie thus antici- 
mtes by many years the use of quinine, lie 
also gives a detailed account of a wound in 
the leg sustained by the lluke of Cumber- 
land, who attended his father, George II, 
in the campaign. Finally, ho relates cases 
of death from tetanus occurring after gun- 
shot wounds. 2. ‘ A Narrative of the lost 
illness of the Earl of Orford, from May 
1744 to the day of Lis decease, 18 March 
foUowiiig,’ Loudon, 1746 ; 2nd edit. 1745. 
This pamphlel, relating to the last illness of 
Sr itobort 'Walpole, gave groat oitbnuo to 
the physicians, for in it Xlnuby utterly con- 
demned the use of the lithontryptio lixivium 
in the teeatment of stone. 3. ‘ The Tmo 
Account of all tho Trauenutions buforo the 
Eight Ilonourablo the Lords and others 
Commissioners for the alliiirs of Cholsoa 
Ilospital 08 far os relates to the Admission 
and Dismission of Sam. Loe, Surgeon,’ 
London, 1761. This work incidentally ex- 
poses the methods adoxitod by a hernia-curing 
quack to whom the govornmont of tho day 
had paid largo siuns of money. 4. ‘ Throo 
Curious Dissections by .lohii Itaiiby, osq., 
Surgeon to llis Mdesty’s IlouauUoId and 
F.R.S. 1728,’ priulod in 'William Beckett’s 
‘Collection oi Chirurgical Troote,’ London, 
17W. 6. Paper in the' PluloBophioal Trans- 
actions,’ 1731, Tol. xxxvii. 

A natural son of tho sergeant-surgeon, 
Jorar EAMBr (1743-1820), bom in 1743, 
assumed tlie name of Kouby by royal license, 
in exchange for that of Osborne, in 1756. 
He states that be knew llichord 'Watson 
lb. V.], afterwords bishop of LUuidalF, at 
Kinity Oolloga, Cambridge, whore, however, 
he did not graduate, lie 'huszaod after 
Mr. WiLkos’in 1703, but dovelcqjed into a 
partisan pamphleteer on tho other sido. fu 
1791 he puhlishod ‘ Doulits on tho Abolition 
of the mavo Trado,’ which Boswell (who 
codla Ranby his 'loarnod and ingouious 
friend’) liigLly commended. In 1704, in his 
'Short Hints on a E'rcnch Invasion,’ ho 
deprecatsd the general tendency to panic. 
Three years later he supported Bishop Wat- 
son in his controversy witli Gilbert Waks- 
fleld [q.v.], and in 1811 he attomptod to 
explode the theo^ of tho increasing induenoo 
of the crown. In later life ho resided first 
at "Woodford in Essex, whore he bofriondod 
Thomas Maurice [q, v.] the orientalist, and 
then at Bury St, Edmunds, whore ho died 
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on 31 Mai’ch 1 820. lie was buried at Brent 
Eleigh in Suflblk, where 1 hero ie a monument 
to lum and his wife Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward Grote and Mary (Barnordiston). She 
died on 3 Jan. 1814 (notes fumished by 
G. Le G. Norgato, esq. ; Da Vi’s manuscript 
Athenca SuMoenses, lii, 104 ; Maubioh, ilfa- 
moin of tne Author qf Indian Antiquities, 
pt. iii. p. 6). 

(South’s Memorials of the Crafl of Surgery, 
edited by D’Aroy Power, London, 1886 ; article 
by Dr. Irring on Military Mpdioiil Literature in 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1S46, Ixiii, 03 ; information kindly supplied by 
Mr. Sidney Young, F.S A ., master of tho Barbers' 
f'mopany, and Rev. Sydney Clark, M.A., Chap- 
lain to tho Cholsoa Ilospital; Burko’s Peerngo, 
1803, sub nomine 'Hampden;' Horvoy’s 5Ta- 
iiioirs of tho Eoign of Qcorge II, 1848, ii, 667, 
628.] D’A. P, 

HAND, ISAAO (d, 1743), botanist, was 
probably son of James Band, who in 1674 
agreed, with thirteen other ineinbDi’s of the 
Moiety of Apothecaries, to build a wall 
round tho Chelsea Botanical Garden (FitoTiD 
and SiiMPi.li, ilfoflicitVe qf ike Botanio Garden 
at Chehea, p. 12). Isaac Band was already 
on opothoenry practising in tlie Haymarket, 
Loudon, in 1701). In Plukenet’s ‘ Mantissa,’ 
published ill tliat year, he is mcniiemod nslho 
discovorer, in Tol hill Fields, Westminster, 
of the plant now known as Bwnar palusti-ia, 
and was doscribod (p. 11 2) os ' stirpium in- 
dogator diliguntisshnus , , . pharnincopoous 
Londmonsis, ut magiiio spui bolonious.^ He 
seume to have paid particuloA- attention to 
inconspicuous plants, ebpcciiillyin tho neigh- 
bourhood of London, Thus Samuel Doody 

S q. V.] records in a manuscript note : ‘ Mr, 
land first showed me this beautiful dock 
[JRume.v waritimtis], growing ploiitifuHy in a 
moist placo near Burlington House’ (Tbimw 
and Bydb, Fhra of Middlesex, p. 238), and 
Adam Buddie fq. r.J, in his manuscript flora 
(SloamMSS. 2070-80),wbioh was completed 
before 1708, attributes to him the finding of 
Mentha pudeeaens ' about somo ponds near 
Marybnne,’ and of thoplant styled byPetivor 
‘Band’s OnkBlito’ [Vhenqpodium glaimm). 
In 1707 Rand, and nineteen other members, 
inoliuling Potivor and Joseph Miller, took a 
lease of the Chelsea ^uvdou, to assist the 
Society of Apotheoarios, and were consti- 
tuted trusloos ; and for some time prior to 
the death of Potivor in 1718 Rand seems 
cither to have assisted him or to have sne- 
ouoded him in the office of demonstrator of 
plants to the sooicty. In 1724 he was ap- 
jHiintod to the newly created office of prat- 
jertm horii, or director of the garden, Among 
othoi' duties he had to give at least two do- 
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monstrations in the g^aidon in each of the 
six Bummei months, and to transmit to the 
Royal Society the fifty specimens per annum 
required by the terms of Sir linns Sloane's 
donation of the garden, Lists of the plants 
sent for several years are in the Sloane 
MSS. Philip Miller [q. T.] was gardener 
throughout Iland’s tenure of the office of 
prsefectus, and it was in 1736 that Liuussus 
visited the garden. Dillenius’s edition of 
Ray’s ‘ Synopsis ’ ( 1734) contains several re- 
cords by Rond, whose assistance is acknow- 
ledged in the preface, and he is specially 
mentioned by Elizabeth Blackwell [q. v.] 
as having assisted her with specimens for 
her ‘ Ourmus Herbal ’ (1737-9), which was 
executed at Chelsea. He is one of those 
who prefix to the work a certificate of accu- 
racy, and a copy in the British lluseum 
Library has manuscript notes by him. In 
1730, perhaps somewhat piqued by Philip 
Miller^ issue of his ‘Catalog us’ iu that 
year, Rand printed an ‘Index plentarum 
officinolium iu horto Ohclsciano.’ In a letter 
to Samuel Brewer, dated ‘ Haymavket, 
July 11, 1780 ’ (Niohols, IllmtratianB, i. p. 



Index Oompendiarius,’ an alphabetical Latin 
list occupymg 314 pages. The year of his 
death is given by Dawson Turner as 1743 
(BieHiardson Correspondence, p. 126) j but ho 
was succeeded in the office of demonstrator 
by Joseph Miller in 1738 or 1740. His 
widow presented his botanical books and 
extensive Aortns siaoua to the company, and 
bequeathed 60 s, a year to the pra'/eetm 
korti for annually replacing twenty de- 
cayed specimens in the latter by new ones. 
This herbarium was preserved at Chelsea, 
with those of Ray and Dale, until 1863, 
when all three wei'e presented to Iho British 
Museum {Journal of Botany, 1 803, p. 33). 
Rond was a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1739. Linnanis retained the nauio Bandia, 
applied hy Houston in Rand’s honour to a 
genus of tropical Jlubiaoeee. 

[Field and Oomplo’s Memoirs of (ho Botauio 
Garden at (Jlielsuii, 1878, pp. 41-03 ; Trimon and 
Dyer’s Flora of Muldlesox, 1800, pp. .388-0,1 


RANDALL, JOHN (1670 -1633), puritan 
divine, was bora iu 1670 at Great Missou- 
don, Buokinghamshire, and scut when only 
eleven to St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where ho 
matriculated on 27 Nov. 1681 . Ho removed 
to Trinity Collogo, and graduated B.A. on 
9 Fob. 1686! ■was elected a follow of Lincoln 
College on 6 July 1687, and proeoodod M. A, 


. -...j ...nc .^mung ms pupilsatLin- 

coin was the puritan Robert Bolton fn v 1 
On the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit tn 
Oxford, in August 1602, Roudall was ap. 
pointed to ‘ frame and oversee the stage for 
the aoademicol performance given’ in her 
honour. Afterwards Randall studied di 
vinity, and was admitted B.D. on 28 Jnns 
1698. On 31 .'^n, 1699 he was presented to 
the rectory of St. Andrew Hubbard, Little 
Eastoheap, London. There he made a re- 
putation as a staunch puritan and effective 
preacher i but Iiis health failed, and he died at 
his house in the Minorios during May 1022 
He was buried in St. Andrew Hubbard' 
By his will, signed 13 April, proved 9 Ju^ 
1622, he hequenthod property to the poor of 
Great Missondon, All Hallows, Oxford, and 
St. Andrew’s parwhes; a tenement only 
Ship Hall to Lincoln Oollege, Oxford, and 
other houses and moneys to hU hiotbsss 
Edwoid niid Joshua, to his nephews, and to 
eight married sislere or their representatives. 
Ills wife and a daughter pretfeeeased him, 
His portrait, painted when follow of Lineoln 
Oolloge, hangs in the common room there. 

Ill nddition to separate sermons, issued 
posthumnusly by his friend ’William Hol- 
brook, Randall loft for publication ‘Thtee- 
and-Twouty Sormons or Oatechisticall Lec- 
tures upon tho Saoraraout of the Lord’s 
Supper, proaehod Monthly before the Com- 
munion,’ London, 1630, 41 o; published by 
his oxocutor, Joshua Ruudall, 


[li’oetov'e Alumni Oxon. early series, p 1231 ; 
Clark’s ludexoe, i. 32, ii. Ill, iii. 127; Wood’s 
Alhonm Oxon. od. Bliss, ii, 318 ; ’Wood’s Fasti, 
i. 220, 240, 278; IfonnoU’s Register, p, 786; 
Inpscoinbo’s Hist, of Buckinghnmahiro, i, 490, ii. 
389 ; Brook's Lives of the Farilans, ii. 296; New- 
coiirt's Roportorium Berios, i, 20S ; Bogsbave’s 
Life luicl Doiitli of Mr. Bolton, pp. 7, 8 ; Cat of 
Books pi’intodboforelGlO; LnnsdowneMS.984, 
f. 27 ; of.Will 67, Savilo, F. 0. 0. Somerset House. 
Tho rogislor of Missondon boforo 1700 is not fx- 
tot.] 0. F. S. 

RANDALL, JOHN {fl. 1764), sobool- 
master and ngriciilturisl, may have been 
tho John Randall who graduated B.A.from 
Christ’s Oolloge, Cambridge, iu 1718 and 
M.A. in 1727. Later in tho century he de- 
scribed himself as master of the academy 
at Ileal h, near Wakefield; no mention of 
him appears in Oox’s history of Wnlte- 
fiold grammar sohool. Subsequently be 
carried on a privalo school at York. Six 
pupils residoct with him. At York, too, 
he professed to resolve all questions rela- 
ting to annuities^ leases, reversions, livings, 
and matters of mtricalie accounts, and ba 
intoroslod himself in praotical agriculture. 
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He advocated a modification of the then new congregations in general,’ Oamhridge, 1794, 
Bvstem of pulverisation, or drill onltivation. Of these his six original tunes are said to be 
which was invented by Jolhro Tull [q,v.] 'Cambridge,’ ‘Trinity Church,’ ‘Garden,’ 
about 1730' Eandall embodied his views in ‘ Yelling,’ ‘ King’s,’ and ‘ University,’ but 

Itandall is best Iniown by his two double 
chants (Qitovn). ‘The Hopeless Lover^’ Lon- 
11UU.UUCU. JIJ.UUJ. VIMJLMU-U don flvSfiP), and other songs are attributed 

jnents or an Essay towards a new Course of to liandnll. 

Katioiial Farming, formed from the Defoeta, J Burney's History, iv. 880; Sketch of the 
Losses, and Dibaiijiointmonts of the Old and Lifo of TLuulol, p. 22 ; Chrysander^s Handel, ii. 
Waw Husbandry, and put on the true Binss 273 ; Grove's dictionary. Hi. 73 ; Gent. Mag. 
of Nature, in the Production of Vegotablea 1782, p. 480.'] L. M. M. 

EANDALL, JOHN (1765-1802), ship- 

builder, was son of John Eandall, ship- 
builder, ofliotherliitho. lie received a liberal 
education, aud on the death of his father, 
about 1770, siiocessfully continued Iheship- 
biiilding husiness under his own manage- 
ment. He applied himself at the same time 
to the study of mathematics, in which, as 
well as in the principles and details of nnval 
couslmclion, ho attained profieioncy. In 
addition to the largo number of ships which 
ho built for the mercniitile marine and for 
tho East India Company, he built upwards 
of fifty for the government, inolntling several 
74-gnn ships and largofrigates— among them 
tho Andaoious, HamilliuB, and OiilJndcn, 
which wore specially celebrated in the war 
of tho l^vnoh revolution. In tho moretheo- 
relicnl luirt of his profession, ho colhicted 
- „ v 1 ■ malei'ials for atroatise on naval architool lire, 

who doted from 1 orJt. ^ ^ but on tho puhlicaliou of sorao French works 

[Workseilod; Doiiiildhon'BAgrioulluralBiogr.; ho abandoned the design. He took a proini- 
Dc Morgan's Arithmetical JIuoks j Gent, Mag. jionl part in founding the Society of Naval 
1764 , pp. 160 , S33.] M. G. 'W. Architoots. Attbeeaine timo be mointoined 


end in the Power ot every J^iouguraan wiiu 
his own Ploughs, &o. to eveonto, _ With tho 

Philosophyof/^'icultura, exhibiting at largo 

the Nutritive PrinoiploB derived from tho 
Atmosphere, in a Eolation of Nature, from 
their being exhaled to their Dasoeut into the 
Pores of the Soil when duly prepared for 
the Purposes of ■Vegolablns,’ liondou, 1704. 


eipleof Tull's drill plough, and desciubed this 
and other ingenious performances in ‘ Oon- 
struotion and extensive use of a new in- 
vented Seed-furrow Plough, of a Drainiug 
Plough, and of a Potato-drill Maohino, with 
a Theory of a common Plough,’ 1764. A 
drawing of the seed plough is engraved in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Miigassino,’ 1764, p. 400, 
and an article upon it which condemns it 
as comnlioated was answered hy Randall, 


EANDALL, JOHN (1716-1790), orgip- 
nisi, born iu 1715, xvos a chorister of tho 
Chapel Eoyal under Bernard Gates [q. v.l 
On 28 Fob. 1782 at Gatos's housu, UniidaU 
acted and sang the part of Esther in tlio 
dramatic roprusenlntiou of Handel’s oratorio. 
In 1744 ho gradniiti'd Mw. Bac. at Cam- 
bridge. In the following year ho was ap- 
pointed organist to King’s College OhiqieJ ; 
in 1766 ho Buccoeded Dr. Greene a.B professor 
of music m tho university of Oiiiubrulgo, and 
in 1766 he prooceded Mus. Doc. Assisted by 
his pupil, William Crotch, who joined liim 
in 1786, Eandall rotaiiiod hie ap])ointmont s 
until his death at Oambridgu on 18 Harcli 
1790, His wife predeceased him on 27 April 
1702. 

Eandall ect to music Gray’s ‘ Udo for tho 
Installation of the Duko of Grafton as Ohnn- 
ceUor of the Univereity,’ 1768. TIo pub- 
lished ‘ A Oollootion of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, some of wliioh are now and others 
by permission of tho authors, with six Chants 
and Te Deums, culculatod for tho use of 


hie youthful interest in litoral uve and music. 

During tho revolutionary war shipwi’ights’ 
wagos had buon largely incrensod, and -mien, 
with the peace, tho prossure of work ceased, 
and Eandall lowered them to the former 
standard, his men wont out on strike. The 
admiralty permitted him to engage work- 
men from Ills Deptford dockyard, and of- 
forod to send a military force to protect 
thorn. Eandall doclined tho oil'er, believing 
that his ])orBoual authority with llie men on 
strike would be euiricienl, But tho Deptford 
men wove forcibly prevented from working iu 
his yard; and, in attempting to quell tho not, 
ho was slightly wounded, Ilis mortification 
at tho ae.tion of his mpn, whom he had 
treated lihorally, brought Qnafavcr,ofwhioh 
he died, at his house m Great Cumberland 
Street, Hyde Pfurk, on 23 Aug, 1802. He 
loft a widow aud family. 

[Gent. Mag. 1802, ii, 878-80; Eurf)pean Mag. 
181)2, ii. 193!] J, K, L. 

RANDALL, 'moaiAS (1606-1036), 
pout and dramatist, (Soo liANnoLPir,] 
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RANDALL, WILLIAM 1598), 
muaieian, ia included by Mei'es in his list of 
England’s ‘ cKoeHente mueitiarts.’ IIb wna 
m early Hfe a chorister of Exetor Oalho- 
dral. Id IS&i- ha entered the Chaj^ Royal 
as epiatlor. Thero he romainad till 1603, 
when Edmund Hooper ‘vma awome the first 
of March in Mr. EandoU’s rooma.' Of Kaa- 
dall’s compositions there ramaiii a good ‘ In 
Nomine’ in the part-boohs of the Oxford 
Music Soliool, and an anthem in six parts, 
* G ivB sentence ysith me,’ in Brit. Mua. Addit. 
MSS. 17792-6, f. 144 d. A word-book of 
anthems (Dari. MS. 6846), written jnsl after 
the Restoration and probably intended &r 
the Chapel Royal, contains tho words ot 
two verse-anthems by Randall, ‘ If the Lord 
Himself’ and ‘0 Rather deal's,’ the latter 
in metre. The music of neither of these 
is known to exist ; and os none of I'au- 
dnll’s works appeari'd in Barnard’s ‘Selected 
Ohuich Muaick ’ (16-11 ), it ia ptohaUe that 
his title to rank, os Meres puts it, among 
‘ oxccBoni e muaitians ’ rested move upon his 
powers ns an executant than as a compose]'. 
Among the yicore-ehoral of Exeter in 1634 
was a G. Randall, probably of the same 
family. 

[Choquo-Sook of the Obnpol Royal, in Camden 
Society’s Pahliailiona j Hist. MSS. Comm, dth 
Rop. p. 137 j Moi'oa’a I’alladia Tamia, f. 488 4, 
manuscripts qaolod.] R. D. 


ing dochs, one of which at Saigon, was 
enough to float the Gloire, then the Wt 
ironcloa in tlie Fi-onck navv. 

retii-ed in 1806 . The firm rL affi 

convm'ted mto the ■well-known Fairfield 
Siiipbuilding Company, builders of the fast 
Atlnnllc liners. 

_ Onretii'ing from business, Randolph tamed 

lus attention by speech and pampUet to the 
sewage question, the extension of Glasgow 
harbour, and the improvement of the (fyde 
navigation. He entered the Clyde trust 
where he did yeoman service, was a direct® 
of tho Glasgow and South-Woatom Hall- 
way, and tdao of the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, and nhmrt.'Bn 
of the British Dynamite ' Company, now 
Nobel’s E.vploslvoa Oompany. He also de- 
voted fcomo ot Ms laieure to the construction 
of n St eam-i'iigino for a family oan'iage, which 
was a familiar object in tlm Glasgow streeta 
Randolph died on 11 Nov. 1878, survived by 
his wife, Margarot Sainte-Pierre, who died 
on 19 Aiig. 1894. Ho bequoathed to the 
nnivsraity of Glasgow 60,0001, as well as 
the residue of his moans and estate on the 
death of his widow. TheRandol^Hallin 
tho imivoraity was oreotod with a portion of 
the funds. 


[Eiiginooting, 22 Nov, 1678 ; Ono Hundred 
Glasgow Mon, vol ii (with porti'nit); Irving’i 
RminoutScotwnon,] G. S-u, 


RANDOLPH, CHARLES (IS09-1878), 
niariuo ongiuuur, son of Charles Randolph, 
bnohscllerand printer in Stirling, and author 
of a history of that city, was tom thore on 
21 June 1800. Ho was first adneated at 
the high school of Stirling, and subsennontly 
at the nigh school and nnivorsily of Glasgow. 
On showing a liking for meohanicsl engineer- 
ing, he was apprenticed to Robart Napier 
(1791-1876) [q.v.] at CamlaoMo. Heaftor- 
wards sveut toManohealer, where lio worked 
in the leading millwright firms of Ormorod 
and Fairbairn & Lillie. In 1834 ho rotiinvod 
to Glasgow, wliere ha started business as on 
engineer and millwright, Ho was noted for 
his energy and ability, and was at once suc- 
cossfnl. From 1889 to 1842 he was joined in 
partnership by John Elliot, who died in tho 
latter year. In 1862 he was joined by John 
Elder, the name of- the firm bcomnmg Ran- 
dolph, Elder, & Co. Thencoforth Randolph 
tui'ttod his attonlion from mill-wright ou- 
glnesriug to Iho manufacture of compound 
engmes adapted to tho propulsion of sermv 
steamers. In 1858 tho firm began ship- 
building on their own account, and 106 vessels 
had been built before 1886, togother with 
111 sets of morino eugiuos, and thieu fioat- 


RANDOLPH, BDmRD (A IDBB), 
soldier, probohly a brother of Thomas Rbij- 
dolph (1523-1500) [q, v,], wits bora at 
Baalesmere in Kent. Ho made himself suffi- 
ciently prominent in Edward Vi’s time to 
find it niice'wy to iloe to Paris on the acces- 
sion ofMary. But.liho othcviebela, he soon 
1 ired of exue, and Jus hnown value os a sol- 
dier rendered the nogntintlonafor his pmdon 
easy, Wotton wrote to Petre on 17 April 
1564, reoomraondrag him to mercy | hut Mary 
wrote in May that, though ho was foigiTM, 
ho must slay and supply information aa to 
tho movoments of his friends. Ths formal 
grant of pardon is dated 9 Oct. 1664. He 
soon found favour, and on 3 April 1666 
Pliilip wrote to his troasuror, Dominioo 
d’Ch'boa, ordaring a pension of two hundred 
crowns to bo jiaid to llimdolph, who iede- 
scribud as colonel of inrantry. 

Under Elisaboth ho was at first employed 
in Scotland. On 1 April 1600 Grey, writing 
to Norfolk, allndud to ' good Mr. Rondalls 
stout and valiaiit ondoavour;’ and Cecil, 
writing from Edinburgh on 26 June, apeaka 
of his worth. Asa reward he was ofibred the 
liost of marshal of Burwick, but reftised it, 
In 1503 ho was mado marshal of Havre 


h 
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(tlien called in England Newhaven), and 
aided tlie French Pluguenots with two hun- 
dred men. In July 1663 ho was ill of the 
plamiB. Eluabeth, on Randolph’s return to 
EMlond, made him lieutonaut-general of 
ordnance, and colonel of footman in Ire- 
land. There he soon had plenty of lighting, 
and was killed in a battle with O’fvoil at 
Knookfergus on 12 Nov. 1666. A poeticol 
epitaph is in Bgerton MS, 2642, f. 198 (of. 
Mm h. 100, 341). 

reals, of State Pmera, Dom. 1647-80 pp. 03, 
66. 224, 237, 278, ]?or. 1683-8 pp. 72, 79, 88, 
1569-60 pp. 112, &o., 1660-1 pp. 161, 360, 
1561-2 p. 381, 168S pp. 392, 396, 460, 1666 8 
Dp.68, 164, Irish Sop. 1600-73 pp, 134,162,164, 
166, 318, 344; Oarew MSS. 1616-74, pp. 374, 
386 , Bagwdl’s Ireland under tlioTudors, n. Ill, 
&c.; Parker Oorr. (Parker Soe.), 1804; Stow’s 
Anniils, eJ. Ilowoa, p. 688,] W. A. J. A. 

RANDOLPH, EDWARD (1632- 
1703), colonial ollicial, baptised at Oanter- 
huty 9 July 1632, was fourth son of Edmund 
Randolph (1601-1649) of Univoreity Oollego, 
Oxford, who obtained the degree of M.D, at 
Padua in 1620, and thencoTorth practised 
medicine at Oantorbury. Edward’s mother 
was Deborah, fourth daughter of Giles 
Master of Woodohurch and afterwards of 
Oanterhmy. Admitted a student at Gray’s 
Inn, 12 Nov. 16B0, ho was ougagod (1061-0) 
in providing tiinhor for the royal navy; but 
debts consumed his property. Tu 1607 the 
Didte of Riohmoud employed him ns his 
agent in Scotland. A lelativo, Captain 
John Mason (1686-1636) [q, v.], the pro- 
prietor of New Hampshire, may have recom- 
mended the English gorernmeut to choose 
llondolph for a special appointmout in New 
England in 1676. In March of that year he 
was sent by the lords of trade and plantation 
with a letter to thii government and council of 
Massachusetts, and was instructed to obtaiu 
full information as to the resources of tho 
New England colonies and the temper and 
character of the loading men in public life 
there. Tho result woe an exceedingly full 
report, tixiged throughout by a fomiug of 
great tioeliiity to Massaohnsolts, duo, as it 
would seem, in part to tho dlscouvlosy with 
which he was received by those in powor 
there. In July 1078 Randolph was appointed 
eolleclior and surveyor of customs for New 
England. For the next fow years ho appears 
to have been constantly coming and going 
between Boston and Fiiiglaud, and hooping 
up an unceasing lire of attacks on tlio lead- 
ing public men of Massachusetts and on tho 
geueroi policy and character of that colony in 
memoriMs and in lottors addrossod to various 
persons interested in colonial administration. 


The persistent representations of Randolph 
in all likelihood contributed to bring about 
the abrogation of the charter of kfassachu- 
setts. On 21 Sept. 1686 Randolph was made 
secretary and registrar of tho newly created 
province of New England, and on 23 Nov. 
postmaster of New England, becoming secre- 
tary of that ‘ dominion ’ 6 July 1688. 

When the robellion agoinet Sir Edmund 
Andros [g. v.] broke out in 1689, Randolph 
was arrested by the insurgents and confined 
in prison. In Fobruory 1690, with Andros 
and the other prisoners, he was sent to Eng- 
land, but, in spile of the representations of 
tho agents for New England, Ashurat and 
Increase Mather, no proceedings were token 
against him. In 1601 Randolph was ap- 
pointed Burveyor-general of customs in the 
American colonies and adjacent islands. 
In 1092 he became deputy-auditor of Mary- 
land. Ho died in Virginia in April 1703, 
in poverty, according to Ootton Mather’s 
'Paventator’ (1724). He married thrice; (1) 
Jane Gibbon of West OliiF, Kent (1640- 
1679), whom he had four daughters ; (2) 
Graoo Grenville (tf. 1G82) ; (3) a widow, 
Sarah Flatt,n4e Backhouse (d, before 1702), 
by whom he had a daughter. 

Randolph’s Letters and Ollicial Papers, 
1670-1703, hove boon published by tho 
Prince Society of Boston, Mass., 18U8-9, 5 
vole. Ills Report on Now England is in the 
‘Ilulcliinsou Papers,’ vol. ii. (Prince Soo.Jj 
other writings arc in ‘Andros Tracts,’ vol, hi. 
(Princo Soo.), inllie ‘York Documents,’ in 
the ‘Rhode Island Records,’ and in the ‘ Ool- 
leotions’ of the Miissuohusetts Historical 
Society; a comploto list of these is given 
in the ‘ Androa Tracts ' (ilL. 212). 

Randolph’s younger brother, Biuinabd 
Rabdoltii (1043-1090 P), writer on Greece, 
born at Canterbury and clixlsleued in Octo- 
ber 1648 (licjr, Jioole vf St. Oeorffe’if Can- 
terbury, p. 86), was loiig engaged in eom- 
morco in the Levant. Iln constantly moved 
hia place of rosidenco, bei^ at one time in 
Enhoia and at anolhor in Oaudia or Smyrna. 
Soon after 1680 ho returned to England; but 
in 1083 he acenmpaniod his brother tn Masso- 
rhnsDttB. Subsoquonlly ho settled in Eng- 
land, and in 1086 puhlishod ‘Tho Present 
State of tho Moreo’ (Oxford, 4to| 2nd od. 
1080, London, 4lo). Jn tho following year 
aiiponrcd a oompanion work, ‘The Present 
Ntato of tlia Islands of the Arohipolago,’ 
Those volumes onntain an admirable account 
of tho stale of the country about tho.PEgean 
Boa, and are vnluablo for tho light they 
throw on tho Ottoman empire in tho early 
stages of its decadence. Bernard Randolph 
died oibor 1689, 
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[Jl. N. Toppan’a Memoirin Mnee Soc.'b Oollac- 
tion of Eaudolph’s Letters and Papers, 1808-0; 
Beray’s CouiityGI'enealogioB(Kent) , Cal.Stata Pa- 

S ora, Ool. (America ond West Indies), 1674-6 ; An- 
roB Tracts; Tuttle’s Francis Oliampcrnoun and 
other Hist, Papers, Boston, 1880; Hutcliiuson’s 
Hist, of IflaBaaohusotts; Palfrey’s Hist, of New 
England ; Brodhcad’s Hist, of Now York ; Proe. 
MaBsachusetls Hist. Soc., Feb. 1874.] J. A. H. 

RANDOLPH, FRANCIS (1762-1831), 
divine, born at Bristol on 29 Dec. 1762, was 
King’s scholar at Eton in. 1771, and "waa 
adnutted at King’s College, Cambridge, in 
the following year. lie became fellow on 
16 Ang. 1775 (B.A. in 1777, and M.A. in 
1780 ; D.D. from Dublin in 1806). Having 
taken holy orders, he beoame vicar of Broad- 
Chalke, Wiltshire, in 1780, and incumbent 
of Obaniea, Bueltinghamshire, in 1788. In 
the latter year he published a letter to Pitt 
‘ on the slave trade,’ advocating partial and 
progressive emancipation (of. Ma'ciiias, Par- 
suita <!/ Zit, Dialogue iv. w. 73). Subse- 
quently he lived for a time in Germany, and 
was appointed to instruct the Duchess of 
York in Endiah. He became chaplain to 
the Duke of York, and prebendary of Bristol 
on 24 Doc. 1791. Among his patrons was 
Francis Russell, fifth duke of Bedford [q.v.], 
who in 1817 presented him to the living of 
St. Paul’s, Oovent Garden. In the same 
year he became vicar of Banwell, Somer- 
set. In 1706 Laura Ohspel, Bathwlck, Bath, 
with sittings for one thousand peoplo, was 
opened, having been erected on a tontine 
promoted by Randolph, who frequently 
occupied the pulpit (Majob, Noiabilia qf 
Bath, pp. 69, 70). Ho had gained some 
reputation as a theologian by coiilributing 
to the Sociniaii conlroversy the tracts 'Scrip- 
tural Revision of Sooiniau Arguments, in a 
Letter to Dr. Priestley’ (1792), and ‘ ^’ip- 
tural Revision, &c. vindicated against tho 
Reply of llei^’amin Hobhouse, Esq,’ (1703). 

Ilandolph was entrusted in August 1795 
with some letters of the Princess of Wales 
to carry to Bruns wide, but being xmeventod 
from going, sent them hack by coach from 
London to the princess at Brighton. Thoy 
were lost on tlie way. Lady Jersey was 
accused in the press of having intorcopted 
them, and of sending some of thorn to Queon 
Charlotte, on whom thoy are said to havo 
cost free rcflectiona. At the request of Ijsdy 
Jersey, who doniod the charge, Randolph 
published a full account of his conduct in 
the matter. The priuccss was unconvinced, 
and her fi-iends represented that Rondoliih 
was promised a bishopric for parting with 
tlm papers. Mathias, in his ‘Pursuiis ol 
Litorotui'o,’ makes merry over tho incident 


(see A Pair of Ji^nstles in Verse, luithNotZ 
the first to the Beu. Dr. BandolpL 9nd 
edit. 1790; Pursuits, 1812, n. 2961 Tn 
1808 Randolph issued ‘A Pew Observ^M 

on the State of the Nation,’ 
the Duke of Bedford, in which he revived 
a plan propounded by Watson, bishop of 
Llaudafl, for a redemption of the national 
debt. lie died at his probendal house Bris- 
tol, on 14 June 1831. In the north aisle of 
Banwell ohm-ch there is a murid tablet to 
his memory. The view from a ‘ gazebo’ or 
summer-house that he erected on the sum- 
mit of Banwell Hill is described iu Bowles’s 
poem ('Days Departed, or Banwell Hill’ 
1828). A portrait of him was painted by 
Bradley oiid ongravod by Luptou (Evaus 
Cfff. Ho. 20633). ■> r K ss, 


[Qont. Mug. 1831, i. 6J8 (wbioli gives aea 
wi-ongly) ; Lit. Mom. of Living Authors; Diet rf 
Living Attlbors, 181C , Jranvood’s Alumni Eto- 
nenses; Lists of Oambridgo and Dublin Owr 
duates ; Oorrosp. of E ov. Friiuois Bimdolpb with 
Uiu Earl and OountLss of Jersey upon subject 
of some Letters bolui^iug to II.E,H. the Princess 
of Wales, 1796 , Hnwh’s Memoirs of GsorgoIV 
i. 883-7, and Momoirs of Wuoen OiiroUne, p. 62; 
Whoreab’s Bauwoll and Cheddar Guido, pp. 41 , 
44, and App. ; Allilitmo’s Diet, of EnM. Lit. ii. 
1788; Brit, Mus. Oat.; Public Ohanicters; 
authoritioB oil od ; information from iho librarian 
of King’s OoU. Oambridgo. 1 0. Lb G. E. 


RANDOLPH, JOHN, third EAiit or 
Moeav (d. 1346), was the second son of 
Thomas Randolph, first earl of Moray [mv.], 
by his wife Isabel, only daughter of &%lin 
Btowort of Bouklo ; and succeeded to the 
earldom on the death of his brother Thomas 
at the battle of Dupplin on 12 Aug, 1832. 
Tho third earl, following in the footsteps of 
his fathor, was a staunch supporter of the 
youug king, David II, and of acottish inde- 
peudenco. In December 1832, at the head 
of a largo body of horse, and accompanied by 
Sir Hebert Eraser and Archibald Douglas, he 
musceedud by a rapid night march from Mot- 
fat iu surprising at Annan, and completely 
defeating, Edward Baliol, who acme time 
previously had boon crowned king of Soot- 
land at Scone os ropresoutative of Edwaidlll, . 
He also hold command of a division of the 
Scottish army at Ilalidon Hill on 20 July 
1333. Moray was one of the few Seotthu 


and siiooeedod in reaching Eranoe. In 1834 
he returned to Scotland and took a prominent 
part iu expelling the English from the south 
and west. Shortly afterwards he and Robset 
the Steward ware chosen by the Scottish 
nobles joint regents of the kingdom. All 
that was now necessary for the liberation of 
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Scotland was to crush the Earl of Athollj 
Moray, hy a rapid march northwards, 
alimrised Eim heforS he could collect hU 
foUowa'S, and compelled him to siuTondor. 
In August 1336 Moray defealod a party of 
Jiench mercenaries under the Count of 
Namur, at the Boroughmuir of Edinburgh; 
and afur they had relroated through the 
town to tho castle rock, whei-a they made a 
•land heliind the bodies of their slam horses, 
compelled them to surrender. As tho Count 
of Stour was a near kinsman of the ally of 
the Scots, the king of Ei-aneo, ho was sot at 
liberty, and oourleously escorted by Moray 
aoross the border into England ; but Moray 
on his return was attacked by a party under 
Wilhom de Pressen, the English warder of 
Jedburgh, taken prisoner, and sent to con- 
finement in N ottingliam On.stlo. On 31 Ang. 
1336 a command y/ae sent by King Rdwavd 
to the sheriif of SJ ottingliam to lillow tho 
constable of Nottingham Oastla twenty shil- 
lings weakly for the oxpenso of tho Earl of 
Moray, whom ho was Bonding thither ^Chf. 
Jjmmmta relating to Scotkind, yol. iii. No. 
1171). In May 1336 IVToray was brought 
60m Windsor to Wiiiclieslor Oastlo, whoro 
the sheriff of Southampton was instructed 
to receive and keep him, allowing him 
twenty shillings a week (M>. No. 1206) ; and 
in September following he was sent from 
Southampton to tho Towor in irons (ifi. No. 
1218). Subsamioiitly he was removed from 
the Tower, and 111 Eoliruary 1337-8 was t edroii 
from Nottingham to York {(7i.No. 1280). In 
June 18d0 he was ordered to ho doliyorod_ to 
the bieliop of Durluim and olhora treating 
■with hie friends for his ransom. On 26 OoU 
the constable of Windsor Oastlo had orders 
torooeivennd keep him (ii. No, 1337) j and 
on the 26th it woe agreed that ho ahoiild he 
exchanged for William de Montaciile, drst 
earl of Salisbury [q. v.l a prisoner of tho 
Eronch (16. No. 18d3). On 8 Eob. 1310-1 
he obtained a general protection to go beyond 
seas on matters toiichii^ his ransom (ik. 
No. 1360); and on 20 July 18di a protoo- 
tion from Eranco to England and thence to 
Scotland jji. No. 1360), 

Immediately on his return to Scotland 
Eondolph resumed his activity against tho 
English, On 17 Jaii, 1842 he deleatud Ed- 
wam Boliol at Irvine; and in tho same year 
he invaded England, the young king, Pavidll, 
serving under him as a volunteer. He ac- 
compiuiiedBavidllin his disastrous expedi- 
tion into England in 184.0, and hold com- 
mand of the right wing at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, where he was killed at tho 
£ist attack, Moray married li is cousin Isabol, 
only daughter of Sir Alexander Stowai't 01 


Eonkle, and relict of Donald, earl of Mar; 
but by nor he had no isoue, and the earldom, 
on his deathj^aa ass umed by his sister Agnes, 
countess of Dunbar and March [see Duitiiab, 
Asnbs]. 

[Chronides of Eordnn and Wynloun ; O. 1 I. 
of DneumontB relating to Saotland, voi. iii. ; Ex- 
eliequer Soils of Scotland, vol. i.; DoiiglaVf 
Sootlieh Paerago (Wood), ii. 261-2,] T. E. If. 

EANDOLPH, JOHN (1749-1813), 
bishop of London, third son of Thomas llnn- 
dolph [q. v.], prosidont of Corpus Christi 
College, O.vforu, was born on 0 July 1749. 
lie was sent to Westminster school, and 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
17 June 1767, graduating B.A. 1771, M,A. 
1774, B.D. 1782, and D.D. by diploma 30 Oct. 
1783. From 1779 to 1783 ha was tutor and 
ceneor of Ohriab Church, and in 1781 ho was 
proctor. His chief pupil afterwords became 
Lord Q-renville. Pol whelo spoolcs of Eaiidolph 
as ‘cutrouohod behind forme and ceremo- 
nies ; ’ but Polwhelo came to 0.xford with a 
letter of introduction from a graduate who 
was mistaken in Bupposius that Randolph 
■was on old friend, and even ha was obliged to 
confess that, although tho tutor’e demeanour 
was nngraciouB, he was ■warmly interested in 
tho welfare of his pupils {Tmditiom and 
SeeoUeotiona, i, 82-0). 

llandolph hold many prominent positions 
at the nmvoreity. From 1776 to 1783 he 
was professor of poetry, and as his tenure 
of the post was broken, he left unfinished tho 
Latin lectures which he was delivering on 
llomor. They were published in 1870 by his 
son, Thomas Uandolpli, rector of Much Ilad- 
ham in Ilortfordsliire. He was rqgiue pro- 
fuBsor of Greek from 16 March 1782 to 1788, 
professor of moral philosophy from 1782 to 
1786, and on 80 Ang. 1783 he was promoted 
to the regiuB professorship of divinity, with 
a caiioiiry in Christ Church Cathedral and 
the rectory of Ewolme. Ills divinity lec- 
tures were delivered by candle-light, and 
notes were supposed to be taken, though thero 
was no inepeoiion of notebooks. Most of the 
undorgradimtes slept, and tho only things 
carried away ■were the syllabus given to each 
student at the beginning, and the formidable 
list of authors for future reading which was 
BUiiplii'd at tho close, He was also from 
October 1782 to October 1788 prebendary of 
Chute and Oliisonbury in Salisbury Oathe- 
drol, end from 1707 to 1 800 sinoouro rector of 
Darowen in Montgomeryshire. 

Through his influence at the university, 
Handolpli was appointed to the see 0 f Oxford, 
boingconsecratodou 1 Sopt. 1700, ITevacated 
it on his confirmation m tho bishopric of 
Bangor on 0 Jan. 1807. IVo years later ho 
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waa translated to the bishopric of London, Oxford Ri rollcotions, pp, 130-41 •'RlJjitTT 
to Yrbiob be 'wus oonSmed on 9 Aug. 1809. FuUi.un (which is dedicated to Randolph^ m* 
Tbo note of Randolph’s episcopate was the 181-8.] 

active part which ho look in furthering the RANDOLPH, Sin THOMAS first East 
work of the Notional Society. He was or Mokay ( d , 1332), companion’ of EobS 
also Busby trustee (1801), governor of the Bruce and regent of SootlaW, was " 
Ohartorhouse, privy councillor (27 Sept, son of Tliomiis Randolph, lord of 
1809), and F.RiS. (181 1). IIo did not long t. 

survive his promotion to the soe of London, 
for while on horseback during a visit to his of ICiMRobort Brace. ThafalhorwasinlseG 
son at Much Hadham, ha was seized with shorifrof Roxburgh, nnd from 1266 to 1278 
apoploxy, and died on 28 .July 1813. Ha was great ohaniborlaiu of Scotland. He played a 
buried in Fulham ohurchyaid, by the side I pi-ominont part in the poliiics of the time 
of Bishop Gibson, on 6 Aug., and an altar- The son, under the name of RanduldsPy^' 
tomb of Portland atone was placod to his was present with his father at Norham in 

memory (ef. Qent.Mag. 1814, i. 211 ). Ho December 1292, when Baliol swore fealty to 

maiTied, m September 1786, Jane (d. 1836), Edward T of England for the crown of Scot, 
daughter of Thomas Lombard of Sevenoiika, land, After the murder of the Red Comyn by 
Kent, and had several children, The bishop’s Robert Bruco in Fobniaiy 1306 -6, bo loined 
arms, impaled with those of the sees of Ox- firiioe, nnd was present at his coronation 
ford, Bangor, and Loudon, ora in the first at Scono in April 1306. lie was, however 
window of the chapel at Fulham I’alneo, nnd taken prisoner, when Bruoo was surprised' 
his portrait by Owon is hi the library. An on- nnd routed at Mothven by the Earl ofPem- 
gravingof it by H, Meyer was privately oirou- broko in June of Ihosamoyoav. On24Julv 
lated. Allot h('r portrait of him by Hoppnor an order was soiit from Edward of England 
was engraved by 0. Turner in 1811. to keep him in suro waid in the castle of 

Randolph was tho author of numerous Invorkip until tho Itinghimsi'lfBliouldairive 
charges, sermons on episcopal consecrations at Carlisle or Perth or beyond tho moim- 
and on public oecaaions, a Latin address to tains (Lbsf. Bomiments relatiiu/ to Gotland, 
Oanterbiuy convocation, 26 Nov, 1790, and vol. ii. No. 1807), It was probably to save 
a Greek lecture given at Oxford in Deoem- his life that ho ogreed to swear fealty to Ed- 
har 1782. The ' heads’ of his divinity kc- ward, and lake up arms against his imde; 
tiiros were printed in 1784, and again in while, no doubt, ills knowledge of Bruce’s 
1790, and the whole ’ course of lectures to habits and baunts proved of some service to 
candidates for holy orders,’ together with the English in I heir eiforts to soeuxs the 
three ‘ Lectin es on the Book of Common Scottish king. Bnioe was hunted through 
Prayer ’ (which wore also issued separately the fiistnesses of Oarriolt by bloodhounds; 
in 1869), were published hy his son Thomas oiid on ono occasion in 1307, when Bruce 
in throo volumes, 1869-70. Asolootionfrom was all but captured by tho Earl of Pem- 
thocourae, consisting of ten leotnrea with tho broke, Randolph anoceoded in taking ids 
‘ heads,’ was published iu 1800, and an on- bannur. In 1808, however, Randolph, while 
larged selection of fourteen locturea came on a raiding expedition with a band of Eng- 
out in 1870. He edited; 1. ‘Syllogo oou- liahmon commanded by him and Adam de 
fessionum sub tempua roforraaiulro cceleaiio Gordon, was aurprised and captured by Sir 
editariun,’ publishod at Oxford in 1804, and James Dougins in a fortalioo on the water of 
again, in an enlarged form, in 1827. 2. ‘The Lynno ii little above Pcablea. On being 
(Jlergymau’s Instructor : a Oolloction of brought iutn the pro’senco of Bruce, Randd^ 
Tracts on the Ministorial Duties,’ 1807 ; 3rd adopted a defiant attitude, and taunted bis 
ed. 1824. 3. ‘Enchiridion Theologioum: a uncle with liis inability tfl meet the English 
Manual for thp Use of Divinity Students,’ in fair light, and with having recourse to 
] 792, 6 vols , and 1812, 2 vola. TTis anony- cowardly ambuscades. Bruce terminated 
mous piimphlot — ‘ Romarks on Mioliaolia’s the interview by ordering him into close im- 
Inl roduotion to the New Test ament,’ vols. iii. prisonmont ; but , having siihscmiently made 
and iv., translated by tho Rev. Herbert Marsh his submission to Bruoo, Randolph was gra- 
led to an animalsd coni roversy with that dually roeoivod into higli favour, ond became 
diyin6’_(of. Bakub, St. John’s College^ Cam- tbo most Iruslod friend ond odvieer of the 
bridge, ii. 762-72, od. Moyor). Scottish king, while his fame os a warrior 

[Poster’s Ahimni Oxon. , Gout. Mag. 1813 fied with that of bis companion in arms, 
ii 187-8, 1838 i. 832 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anaedotos, Sir James Douglas. Some time after his aub- 
ix. 670-2; LoNovo’s Fuhti, i. 109, ii. 306, 609, mission ho was oroatod by Bruce Earl of 
626, 077, iii. 601, 610, 617, 624, 620; Oox’s Moray and Lord of Man and Annandals, 
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leceiviiig at the ‘•ame time grants o£ estates with great difficulty, permission from Bruce 
corresponding to hie dignities. As a consu- to go to his assistance ; but, by the tinio he 
fluence however, of Ins alliance with Bruco, reached the scene of the oncoiniter, the Eng- 
rte estotes svhich ho held from the king of lish had begun to waver and fall back ; and 
England were forfeited in March 1308-9 Douglas, con Qdeut thatRandolph would now 
(vol iii- No. 76), and in 1314 thoy were bo- pul them to rout, with ohiv.ili'ous delioooy 
stowed on Hugh le Desponser (ib. No. 362). restrained bis men from taking port in the 
One of the most romarkable feats of Ran- lighj, lest by his interforence ns should 
dolph was the capture, on 14 March 1313- diminish the glory of so redoubtable a feat, 
1314 of the castle of Edinburgh, which had In tho great battle of the following day 
been 'in the possession of the English, sinco Randolph commanded in tho centre, which 
its surrender to Edward I in 1296. _ After bore the main brunt of the English attack, 
invusting it in vain for six w’oeks, in the Tho high esteem in which Randolph was 
hope of reducing it by famine, Randolph was now held by Bruco was shown by tM fact 
informed by a soldier, William Frank or that at tlio parliament held at Ayr on 
Francis, at one time one of tho English 26 April 1810 it was provided that if, after 
garrison of the caetle, that tho castle rock the doath of Robert Bruce, or of Bruce’s hro- 
might be scaled by a secret path, which he thMEdward,orBruoe’sdaughterMai 3 ory,the 
Imnself had been accustomed to use wliila heir to tho crown should bo a minor, Ron- 
courting a girl of the town. Randolph in- dolph should be guardian of tbs heir and 
solved to accept his olfor to lead the ascent, regent of the kingdom. Shortly after the 
and with thirty followers succeeded, with- meeting of parliament, Randolph sot out for 
out mishap, in reaching tho castle wall, Holand aloii^ with Edward Bruce, to whom 
which they scaled with a rope ladder. Tho tdie Irish of Ulster had offoied tho crown 
sentinels gave the alarm, but wore iminedi- of Ireland. Randolph had tho chief com- 
ately overpowered, and tho garrisau, panic- mend of six thousand troops, sent by King 
gtiioken and ignorant of tlio number of thoir Robert tho Bruce to supiiort his hrothur’a 
assailants, aftti' a short ooniliot, in which doims; and, lauding at Oarrlokfergus on 
tho governor was Itillod, either lied or sun- 16 May, stormed Dundalk and otliov towns, 
rendered at discretion. In accordance with and defeated largo combined forces of tbs 
the policy of Bruco, the castle was imnio- English and Irish at Oolorains and Arsooll, 
diatmy demolished, lest it should again Finally, hoAvevor, the difficulty of obtain- 
feU into the hands of tho English. It was ing provisions compelleil the Soots to retire 
probably this brilliant aohiovomonl of Ran- into Ulster ; and in April 1816 Randolph 
dolph twt ladBruoe to eonfor on him tho passed over into Sootlana for reinforeomeute, 
command of one of tho main divisions of On leai’ning how matt srs stood, King Robert 
the Scottish army at Bannockburn in tho tho Bruce resolved to go in person to his 
following June, lie was posted by Bruco on brothui’s assistance, taking Randolph along 
high ground ot St. Nhiinn’s, with special with him. During tho following campaign 
instruotions to guard the approach to Stuv Randolph specially dieting nislied himself, 
ling Castle, then held by tho English ; but and on its conclusion returned in tho end 
on the 2Srd, the day before the battle. Sir of the year to Scotland with tho king. The 
Robert Clifford, with eight hundred Eng- dofeat and deathofEdwardBrucein October 
lish horse, was seen by Bruce to bo making 1318 put an end to Ihu ollbrls to wrest Re- 
a circuit by the low oarso ground to the oast land U'om the English. His death, as well 
so as to outflank the Scottish army, and get as that of Bruce’s daughter, Maijory, also 
between them and tho castle. Observing that nocossil ated some new enactments in regard 
Randolph made no movemout to intercept to the succession to the crown; and at a 
him, Bruce rode up to him, and pointing to parliament held at Scone in December 1318 
the English force to his loft, oxclaimed : ‘ A it was agreed that, in the eyont of tho suc- 
rose has fallen from your chaplot.’ Deeply cession laldng placn during the minority of 
chamned at his oversight, Randolph, taking the heir to tho kingdom, Randolph should bo 
with him only five hundred spearmen, hnr- appointed tutor and guardian of tho young 
riedif possible to retrieve his error, and sue- priuco. and failing him, Sir James Doimlos, 
ceeded in placing them so as to bar Clifford’s In April 1818 Randolph and Sir ^mes 
approaoh to the castle, lie was iminodiatoly Douglas, aided by tho secret co-operation of 
diarged by Clifford, and a dosperat o conilict the governor, captured tho town of Borwiok- 
misued. It seemed impossible tliat the Scot- un-'JVood by eecalade, and with a coinparit- 
tish square, surroundod, on all sides by tho lively small force held it against I ho govor- 
English cavalry, could long resisl llieirousol. nor of tho castle unt il the arrival of Bruce 
Sir James Douglas therefore obtained, though next day with large reinfovcomunts, soon 
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aftorwliioli the castlo also suiTunderecl.'Wlien, j access to the euomy’s position, in inflictin' 
ill tho following year, Edward II with a large ‘ on the English an overwholming defeat Ed? 
army was investing Berwick, Randolph and ward with the utmost dilEoulty laakine hia 
Sir James Douglas, at tho head of fifteen escape to Bridlington. Thereafter the Seota 
thousand men, entered England with the continued to pursue their ravages in York- 
design of achieving the coup of capturing shii-e without molestation, and Edward dig" 
tho queen of England, who had taken up heartened by their successes and by the inte^ 
her residence at York. Their design was, nal dissensions withwhichhewas threatened 

however, betrayed to the English by a Scot- agreed to negotiations for peace, llnndolpli 
tisli prisoner, and, on their arrival before the ' was one of I ho three ambassadors on the 
city, they found that the queen and couH ' Scottish side, and on 5 May 1323 a truce 

had fied south. They were thus bafiled in was concluded with England for fifteen years 

thoir main purpose, but took advantage of Shortly afterwards, Randolph was sent on 
the opportunity to devastate all the neigh- n special embassy to the pope at Avignon 
bouriug country ; and a force of twenty and was so auoocssfnl in neutralising the' 

thousand men, consisting laigely of monlra previous representations of the English os to 

and their vassals, which had been hastily obtain from tlie pope the acknowledgment 
assembled to oppose thorn, they completely of Bruce’s iudupeudont dignity as king of 
routed at Milton, near the Swale, no fewer Scotland. On his return journey he also 
than four thousand of the English being visit od tho court of Eranoe, and arranged 
slain, including three hundred ecclesiastics, for the renewal of the ancient league beiweca 
Tho news of the disaster so exasperated the Eranco ond Soot land. Subsequently he took 
English before Borwiok that Edward was part in negotiations for a permanent peace 
constrained to raise the siege, and endeavour between Eiiglnnd and Scotland, but on the 
to intercept the Scots on their return. This, renowol of Edward’s inlrigues at the papal 
however, he failed to accomplish, the rapid court they wero broken olT, In 1820 Ean- 
movements of the Scots, and thoir know- dolph concluded at Oorboil an oUianesofiEea- 
ledgo of the passes, enabling them to elude sive and defensive between France and Scot- 
pursuit, and they arrived in Scotland laden land, which bound each party to help the 
with booty, having pillaged no fewer than other ogainst England j Scotland, however, 
eighty-four towns and villages. InNovom- not being roquirecl to carry out the engage- 
her Randolph and Douglas again invaded ment imtil the truce with England expired 
England, and_ devastated Qillesland. Dis- or was broken by Fingluud. Aftor the depo- 
couraged by his inability to cope with thorn sitiun of Edward II, proposals were made to 
and flioir countrymen, Edward came to Scotland for a renewal of the truce, hut as in 
terms with them, and agreed to a truce for the proposals Bruco’s title of king was ostsn- 
two years. Meanwhile, emboldened by their tatiously ignored, Bruce deemed himself ab- 
suocess, the Scots resolved in 1320 lo eond a solved from tho former ogreement with Eng- 
memorial to the popo, asserting — in tho face land. Accordingly, in June 1327, Bandol]^ 
of previous papal denunciations — tho inde- and Sir Jamos Douglas — Bruce being thenm- 
pendence of Scotland. Randolph’s name ap- oapaoitated by sioknoss — entered the uottliem 
peared second in the list of signatures. counlies of England by Oarliale, and pnasad 

It was mainly through the private diplo- through Northumberland, burning and de- 
macy of Randolph that the Earl of Lancas- vastating. With the determination to 0V8> 
ter was induced in_ 1821 to take up arms whelm tiieiu, Edward ITT collected a finely 
against Edward II, il being agreed that tlia equipped force of sixty thousand menj but 
Soots should make a diversion in his favour the olaborate cluiracter of his preparations 
by an iuvasion of Ei^land; but before the defeated his piuposc. Slow and unwiddyin 
Scots could come to his osaistaucc, Lauoaster its movumuuts, his formidable army was 
was defeated and taken prisoner uuor Route- completely outmauceuvrod by the lightly 
tract. After an abortive iuvasiou of Scot- armed Scots, who, according to Eroiaaort, 
land in 1322, Edward, Imving collocted the carried no baggage but the iron girdle and 
remains of his army, which had been weak- bag of oatmeal trussed behind their saddla, 
ened by famine and sorely distressed during If Edward several times succeeded in btlag- 
its retreat by tho attacks of Randolph and | ing them to bay, it was always in a position 
Douglas, encamped tlioiu at Bylaud Abbey, too formidable for aUaedt ; and at last, when 
Yorkshire. The Soots had, however, been almost surrounded at a wood near the Wear, 
watching thoir opportunity for rovengo, and, called Stanhope Dark, tho Scots msde good 
suddenly appearing in strong force, sucoeodod, their escape at midnight over a morass by 
mainly by the valonv of Bandoph and Dou- moans of hurdles, and arrived in iScotland 
glas in forcing a narrow pass which pormittsd scatheless. So disheartened wore the Eng- 
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liah -with tho results of the campaign that, 
on s renewal of hofatilities by the Scots, com- 
missioners were sent to tuo camp of the 
Scottish king at Norham with proposals for 
a treaty of peace, and for a mamiwe between 
Joanno, princess of England, and David, only- 
son of Kobert Bruce. The result was the 
treaty of peace concluded at Edinburgh on 
IS mtch 1S27-8, and ratified at a pai-lior 
ment held at Northampton on_4 July 1828, 
in -which the independent dignity of Bobert 
Bruce as king of Scotland was fully rocog- 

By the treaty tho chronic warfare between 
the two countries was for a time suspended, 
and during Bruce’s remaining years of in- 
creasing weakness, spent in rolirement at 
CaidroSB, Bandolph was ouo of his chief 
companions and counsellors. Much of their 
time was here occupied in shipbuilding, in 
which Bandolph, os well as Bruce, took a 
special intereet (Ejxiliiequer Soils qf Seoilandf 
i. passim). On the death of Bruce, 7 June 
1329, Bandolph became regent of the king- 
dom, and guardian of the young king, 
David II, whom he led to his coronation at 
Scone on 24 Nov. 1831. He fuUy justified 
his okoioe as regent. The acts passed during 
his rule testily to his enlightened love of 
justice; and, while vigorous in checking the 
lauds of livu nobles, he kept watchful guard 
againstprasibleattackefrom England. While 
the English were on tho march to invade 
Sootlana, Bandolph died, 20 July 1832, ac- 
cording to tradition at Mussolburgh. Hootor 
Boece states that he had long suffered from 
the stone, and died of this disease, but this 
is not corroborated by tho earlier aiiroiiicloa. 
Barbour affirms that ho was poisoned, Wyn- 
tonn that ho woe poiaonod at a feast at 
Wemyes by the sea, and the Brevis Ohro- 
nicathathe was poisoned, also atWemyss, b^ 
the maohinatione of Edward BoUiol. This 
would seem to indicate that, in any oaBO,his 
illness was sudden ; and if he was taken ill 
at'WemyBS,and died at Mussolburgh, ke was 
prohahlv carried in a small vessel across the 
Eirth of Forth to a spot near Mussolburgh. 
The house in Musaolbuinh in which tradi- 
tion places his death stood, until 1809, on tho 
south side of tlie streot, near tho east port. 
Bandolph was buried at Dnnfurmliuo (t'A, i. 
488). 

By his wife, Tsabol, only daughter of Sir 
John Stewart of Bonkle, with whom he ob- 
tained the baroi^ of Gorlies, Bandolph had 
two sons and a daughter : Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded him, but was killed at the battle of 
Oupplin, 12 Aug. 1882; John, third earl 
[^. y.] ; and Agues, married to Patriolr, carl 
ol Dunbar. 

TO£. XTX, 


[Chronicles of Eordun, Wyntoun, and Erois- 
Barbour’b Brucu ; Cal. Stiite Papora relat- 
ing to Scotland, vol. iii. ; Exchequer Bolls of 
Scotlaud, vol. 1. ; Acta F.irl. Scot. vol. i. ; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage CWood), ii. 250-1.) 

T. E. H. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1623-1690), 
umhassador, son of Avery Bandolph of Badles- 
morp, Kent, was horn m 1623. He entered 
Christ Ch-uroh, Oxford, at the time of its 
foundation, and graduated B.A. in October 
1545, and B.O.L. in 1647-8, Shortly after- 
wards ho became a public notary; and in 1649 
he was made principal of Broadgates Hall 
(now Pombroko College), Oxford. lie eon- 
tinned tliere until 1658, when tho protestant 

f ersecutions under Queen Moi-y compelled 
im to resign and retire to France. Accord- 
ing to his own statement he had from his 
father, as long as ho professed ' the life of a 
scholar, suificient for that stato ; ’ and, when 
he ‘ travelled,’ he ‘ found him somewhat more 
liberal ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For, Ser. lDfll-2, 
No. 036). Sir James Melville refers I 0 Ban- 
dolph’a indobteduoas to Mm 'during hia 
bamshmout in France’ {Memoire, p. 231), 
Bandolph seems to have mainly resided in 
Paris, whore he was still living as a scholar 
in April 1667 (Cal, State Papers, For, Ser. 
1668-8, p, 290). It was probobly during 
his stay in Paris that ho came under the in- 
iluenco of George Buchanan, to whom, in a 
letter to Peter Young, tutor of James VI, he 
rofors in very eulogisl 10 terms as his ' muster ’ 
(B-iTonAM-AH-, Opera Omnia, vol. ii,, App. p. 
18), Among his fellow-students and inti- 
mates in Paris was Sir William Kirkcaldy 
of Oronge [g. v.] (Letter of Bandolph, 1 May 
1670, Gal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1609-71, 
No. 676). 

Soon oftor the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1668, Bandolph was acting os an agent of 
the English government in Germany (jb, 
1668-9, No, 08), hut in a few months re- 
turned to England ; and, probably soon aftor- 
wards, 'procured, without his father's charge,’ 
a ' farm in Kent, the bouse whore he was born ’ 
(jb. 1661-2, No. 686). Doubtless his ac- 
quaintance with the Scottish proteslonts in 
Paris suggested to Elizahotk the employment 
of Bandolph in the task of bringing Arran, 
who had boen compelled to ileo from France, 
from Genova to England [soo under Ili. 1111 ,- 
xoB, Jauus, second Lonn muiLTON and first 
Eaks 07 Axtnatr]. Under the name of ‘ Bor- 
nahio,’ he was also sent in the autumn of 
1669 to Bocrelly conduct An'on into Scotland 
({'6. passim), lie left for London on 26 Nov. 
(t6. 1660-00, No, 828), but was again sent 
to Scotland in Morcli 1600 (ib. No. 806), 
whore his repruseutatious had considerable 
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inlliiBiice in encouraging the protestanta Thomas]. He was recalled to England aboiit 
against the queen-regent, and in efl'ectiiig an Junel5(J6, and npparentlyil was shoitly after 
understanding between them, and Elizabeth, liis return that he was appointed postinaster- 
Tho success of his mission suggested his con- goneral(C«f.<S/otePt?7jer4,Doni.Ser.l617-8o' 
tiniionoe in Scotland os the confldontial agent p. 286), On 2 Nov. 1C67 he obtained ftoja 
of Elizabeth ; but probably, being nn ardent Robert Constable on assignment of the ofi^a 
lirotestont, he was the representative rather of constable or keeper of the castle of Queen- 

of Cecil than the queen. Although by no borough and steward of the lordship or manor 

means a match for Maitland of Lethington of Middleton and Merdenin the county of 
as a diplomatist, the fact that he possessed Kont («6. p. 301). In June 1608 he was sent 
the conndence of theproteatnnt party enabled on a special embassy to Russia in behalf of 
him to exercise no small influence in Scottish the Englishmerchant s Iradiuginthat countiy 
politics. Ills numerous letters, penned fre- (Instructions to Thomas Randolph, Chi. 
quently with graphic fore^ are among the Papers, For, Ser. 1666-8, No. 2272) j and he 
moat valuable sources of information for this succeeded in obtaining from Ivan IV tk 
period ; but, although they abound in inte- Terrible a grant of certain privileges to the 
testing details regarding the Queen of Soots merohaut adventuvors (fi. Dora. ^r. 1647- 
and her court, and the political plots and 1680, p. 888), which led to the formation of 
social intrigues of which it was the hothod, the Russian company. Of his embassy an 
his more significant statements must, unless account is published in Hakluyt's ‘ Voyages.’ 
otherwise confirmed, he ruofl with, caution. Ho returned from Russia in the autumn of 
It is necessary to malce full allowance for 1669 (z6. For. Ser. 1669-71, No. 884) ; and 
his religious and national prejudices, tlie fre- early m 1670 ho was again sent to Scotland 
quently tainted souroes of his information, (t'J. No. 6-18), whore he remained about a year, 
andthoapeoialpuiposeBofCooilandKlizabatb. Towards the close of 1671 he married Anne 
In April 1602 Randolph accompanied the "Walsingham, sisfor of Francis Walsingham, 
Queen of Scots, who meanwhile professed and daughter of Thomas Walsingham of 
for him a warm friendship, in the expedi- Ohiaelhiivst. Boforo the marriage he received, 
tion to the north of Scotland which re- on 1 Oct. 1671, aw assignment from Thomas 
suited in the defeat and death of Iluntlyi Walsinghamand William Orowner of letters 
and he even took jiart in the campaign, patent of tlio custody of the manor and him- 
‘ being ashamed to sit still where so many drod of Middlolon and Merdon in the coimtr 
wore occupied ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. of Rent, at tho rent of lOOf. per annum, to be 
1602, No. 048). In Juno 1663 ha obtained paid to his intended wife (»6. Dora. Sei. 1647- 
licenso to go to England on private business 1680, p. 424). 

(«fi. 1663, No. 847 ) ; but on 20 April 1663 In October 1678 and J^iril 1676 he went 
he was again sent to Scotland with the on special embassies to Ifr’once (ii, 1672-4 
^oeinl aim of entangling the Scottish queen No. 1206, 1676-7 No. 719). He was sent 
in negotiations for an English martiime, to Scotland in February 1677-8, hut too late 
The task committed to him was ungratcM, to prevent tho foil of Morion. After the im- 
bothhecauso he was in great doubts ns to prisonmoiit of Mori on in 1680 he returned to 
the real purpose of Elizabeth, and bc'cause Scotland to conduct no^tiations in lua he- 
he well knew that it was hopeless to sock to half. At a convention oi the ost ates, held on 
outwit Miiitlnnd. 20 Fob. 1680-1, besides presonliug a paper 

By the direction of Elizahatli, Randolph deolaring the ‘Intention of tho Queen’s Ma- 
did his utmost to prevent the marriage of jesty and her OlTors to the King of Scotland’ 
Mary to Dnmley, and after the marriage de- (printed infill! in OAj.T)xffiwooi»’8irwfow,iu. 
oliiied to rocogniaa Darnley’s authority. His 488-95), ho, in a maoch of two hoars’ dura- 
ropresontations and promises wore moinly tion, donounced Esmd Stewart, created by 
responsible for tho rebollioii of Moray. In tho king Duke of Lennox, as on agent of 
February 1606-0 he was aocused by Maryof Romo. If anything, however, hisholdinter- 
having assisted Moray and her rebellious sub- vontion only helped to seal Morton’s fate, 
jeoiewith a gift of three thousand crowns, Having foiled to thwart the purposes of Len- 
and was required to qiiit tho count ry_ within nox byapublio acousalion,he now attempted, 
six days (ii. 1666-8, No. 107). Ultimately with Elizabeth’s sanction, to concoct a plot 
he retired to Berwick, and wliile there he for tho seizure of him and the yotmgkmgj 
was, after the mur^r of Riccio, accused by hut, the plot having been betrayed, he fled to 
Mary of having written a book gainst her, Berwick, after he had narrowly escaped death 
called ‘Mr. Randolph’s Phantasy’ (printed by from a shot fired into the room he occupied 
the Scottish Text Society in iS’atiVicaZPam.y in tho iirovosl’a house at Edinburgh Tsee 
the Time qf the Pjjforrmtvm) [sec Jotih, proofs and illustrations in appendix to Tit- 
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ibb’s Siatory of Scotland), Eanrlolph was 
sent on hi? I"’* mission to Sootiond m 
JannaTy 168o-Ci wilh. instruotions for the 
neootiation of a treaty between the two 
JnngdoBS, to which he sueoeoded in. obtaining 
the°signnture of James VI. He held the 
ioint offices of ohimeellor of tho exchequer 
and postraastcr-ganoral till his death, which 
took place in his house in St. Peter’s Hill, 
near Thames Street, London, on 8 Juno 1590, 
when he was in his sixty-seventh year. lie 
was buried in tho church of St. feter’s, 
Paul’s "Wliarf. liandolph, during his em- 
bassies, was kept very snort of money, and 
had frequent difficulty in paying his expanses. 
Hor, important ns had been his soirvices, did 
he receive any reward beyond the not very 
lemunerativa offices iihovo mentioned. Tim 
statement of Wood that he was knighted in 
1671 is not supported by any evidence. Itnn- 
dolph is supposed to have been tho author of 
the original short Latin ' Life of George 
Suchanan,' but this must bo regarded as at 
least doubtful. He toolc a special interest 
m the progress of Buchanan’s ‘History,’ and 
offeretThia aid — with money if necessary — 
towards its oonralotion. 

By Anne Walsingham Itandolph had n 
son Thomas, who suoceeded him (Chi State 
Fapars, Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p. ‘J8d). He hod 
also a son (Ambrose) and a daughter 
(Frances)j who marriod Thomas Fitzgerald. 
He is sold to havo married, probably ae 
second wife, Ursula Oopinger {Notes and 
Series, 2nd ser. viii. IS). 

rWood'a Atheuce Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 663-6 
and Fasti,!. 126 and passim ; Arclucol. Oantianuj 
passim; Poster’s Alumni Oxou. ; Burliunaiii 
Opera Omnia , Oal. State Fupars, Foiotgn and 
Oomestic, roign of Elizabeth ; Uiil. llatnohl Stale 
Papal s) T. E, n. 

BAEDOLPH, THOMAS (1005-16S5), 
poet and dramatist, was second son of 
William Bandolph of llamsey, uonr XiCWOB, 
Sussex, and oftorwards of Little Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Smith of Newn- 
ham-cum-Badby,near Daventiy, Northamp- 
tonshire. His father was steward to Edward, 
lord Zouoh. Thomas wos bom at N ownham- 
cinn-Badhy in the house of his mother’s 
father ; a drawing of it appears in Baker’s 
‘Northamptonshire’ (i. 201). He was bap- 
tised on 16 June 1606. He showed literary 
leanings as a child, and at the ago of nine 
or ten wrote in verse the ' History of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour,’ the autograph 
copy of which was preserved in Anthony & 
Wood’s day. _ He was educated ot West- 
minster as a king’s schnlar, and was elootod 
in 1623 to Trinity Oollege, Oambridge, 


where he matriculated on 8 .July 1024. James 
Duporl [q. V.], who was his junior by a 
year, was an admiring friend at both school 
and colluge, and subsequently commemo- 
rated his literary powers {Musts Sidtsecivtp, 
1696, _pp. 469-70). Itandolph graduated 
B._A. in.lanuary 1637-8, and was admitted a 
minor follow ‘33 Sept. 1029, and major fellow 
23 March 1631-2. lie proeeodud M.A. in 
1633, mid was shortly aftpi wards incorpo- 
rated in the same degiee at Oxford. 

Whilo an undergraduate itandolph was 
fired with tho ambition of making the ac- 
quaint once of Ben iTonson and other leaders 
of London literary society. According to a 
contomporary anecdote of somewhat doubt- 
ful autuuuticity, he shyly made his way ou 
a visit to London into tho room in the Devil 
Tavern, near Tomjile Bar, where Ben Joiison 
was entorlaining his friends. The party 
noticed his entrance, and challouged him 
‘to call for his quart of sack.’ But ke had 
spent all his money, and in an improvised 
stanza confessed that ho could only drink 
with them at their expense. Bon Jonson is 
said to havo sympathised with him in his 
embarrassmoiit, and to have ‘ever after 
called him his son.’ He aoknowlodgod 
Jouson’s kindness in a charming 'graliilo^ 
lory to Master Ben .Tohnson for his adopting 
of him to ho his son,’ and gave further expres- 
sion to hiB admiriitiou for his mastor in two 
other poems, entitled respeotively ‘ An 
Answer to Master Ben Jonson’s tide to 
porsaade him not to leave the Stage’ and in 
‘AnEologiio to Master Jonson,’ After ho 
had tolcen his degree in 1628, his visits to 
Ijondon grow more frequent, and his literary 
patrons or friends soon included, besides 
Jonson, Thomas Bancroft, James Shirley tho 
dramatist, Owen Folthain, Sir Aston Ookaiii, 
and Sir Kenelin Digby. But until 1632 his 
time was mainly spent in Cambridge, Ac- 
cording to his own acoovml, while lie ‘ ooii- 
tontod liv’d by Ohom’s foir stream,’ ha wos 
a diligent studout of Aristotle {Poems, ed. 
Hazlitt, 009-10). But he became famous in 
the university for his ingenuity ns a writer 
of English and Latin verso, and was espe- 
cially onoi’gotic in ■orgnuising dramatic per- 
formances bv tile students of pieces of his 
own composition. In 1080 he produced his 
first publication, ‘Aristippus, or the Joviall 
I’Mlosophor. Presented in a priuate Shew. 
To which is added tho Oonoeited Podler’ 
(London, for Robert Allot, 1630, 4to ; oUior 
oditions, 1031 and 1036). ‘ Aristippus,’ whioh 
is iu prose interspersed with veiae, is a witty 
satire in dramatic form on university^ educa- 
tion, and a rollicking dofoure of tippling. 
The phrase in one of Randolph’s verses— 
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‘blitlie, buxom, and debonair’ — was bor- dolpb’s brother Eobort, the editor or-«itli 
rowed by Milton in his ‘ L’ Allegro.’ ‘The b'rancis Eons, the Bodleian librarian, "Wot- 
Gonceited Pedler’ is a monologue whioh ton, in a letter to Milton, oompliiueutiM 

would not have discredited Autolyous. In him on' Ooraus’(x)rinted in Milton’s ‘Poemr 
1633 them was acted with great success bo- 16-13), assigns the binding up of Randolph's 
fore Oharles I ond Queen Henrietta Maria, 'Poems ’with 'Oomus’to a bookseller’s hope 
at Cambridge, by the students of Randolph’s that the accessory (i.e. 'Comus’) 'misht 
college (!Mnity), the ‘Jealous Lovers,’ an ad- hol]> out the principal.’ To the volume 
miroble comody, loosely following classical were preflxed an elegy in English and some 
models (of.MABSOH',ilf*7tow, i. 261-4). 'When versos in Latin by EandolplTs brother Eo- 
nublished at the Oambridge TJnivorsity press I bort, as well as elegies by Edmund Gayton 
in the same year, it was respectfully dedicated Owen Foltham, and the poet’s brothar-in-laV 
to Thomas Oomber, vice-chancellor of the uni- j Richard W est. The poems include transla- 
versity and master of Trinity. To the book tions from Horace and Olaudian, and a few 
Randolph prefixed verses addressed to his ' Latin versos on Bacon’s death, on his friend 
friends Sir Kenelm Dighy, Sir Ohristopher Shirley’s ‘ Gratoful Sonant,’ and tie hke- 
(afterwards Viscount) Hatton, Anthony but the majority are original and in English! 
Sts^ord, and others, while Edward Hide, Separate title-pages introduce ‘ The Muses' 
Buport, Francis Mercs, and his brother Eo- LonkingGlasse’nnd'Amyntas.’ 'TheMusee' 
bert were among those who complimented Looking Glasse byT.R.’resombledin general 
him on his success as a playwright. The design the earlier ' Aristippus.’ Sir Astern 
piece, whioh is in blank verso, is Randolph’s Cokain,incomm6iidato^verees,calledit'the 
most ambitious effort. Other litornr^ works Entertainment,’ and it doubtless was acted at 
which he produced under academic iuJlu- Cambridge. InthcopeniugsceneintheBlack- 
ences were Latin poems in the university friars 'Thoatro two puritans, who are strongly 
coUeotions celebrating the birth of Princess prejudiced ogninst the theatre, are accosted 
Mary in 1631, and Ohai'los I’s return from by a third character, Kosoius, and the latter 
Scotland in 1633. A mock-heroic ' oratio undertakes to convert them from the view 
prasvaricatoria,’ delivered before the senate that plays can oiiljr serve an immoral purpose, 
m 1682, was first printed in Mr. Hazlitt’s There follow a disconnected seriee of witty 
collected edition of his works. and effective dialogues between ohoraoters le- 

Afler 1683 Randolph indulged with in- presenting various vices ond virtues j the dia- 
oreasing ardour in the dissipations of Lou- logiios sedc to show that practicable virtue ia 
don literary life. In two poems he re- a mean between two extremes. In the con- 
counted the loss of a finger in nn affray which trasted portrayal of men's humours Ben 
followed a festive meeting (of. Ashmole MS. Jonson’s influence is plainly discernible. The 
88, No. 3-t, for a bantering reply by Mr. piece wos long poimlar. Jeremy Collier 
Hemminge to one of tbo poems), Thomas wrote a preface for a now edition of 1706, 
Bancroft lament od that ‘ho drank too Some sconos wore acted at Oovent Garden 
greedily of the Muse’s sitting.’ Oredifors on 14 Maroh 1748 ond 9 March 1749, when 
harassed him, and his health failed. Ho woe hfi’s. Ward and Ryan appeared in the cast 
attacked by smallpo:& and, after staying with (Gunbst, iv. 260-1, 280). The 'Mirrour,' 
his father in 1634 at Little Houghton, North- nn altered version, was published in 1738. 
amptonshire, be paid a visit to his friend ‘ Ainyntas, or the Fatol Dowry,’ a ‘Pas- 
William Stafford of Blatliorwiclr. There he loral acted before the King and Queen at 
died m March 1634-6, within throe months Whitohall,’ is adapted from the poema of 
of his thirtieth birthday, and on the 17th Guariui and Tiisso. 
he was buried in _ the vault of the Stafford Tho‘Poems,’witbtheirappondicesand8oma 
family, in an aisle adjoining the parish additions, iiioludiiig ‘The Jealous Lovers,’ re- 
churoli. Subsequently -his friend Sir Chris- appeared in 1640, again at Oxford. A title- 
tophor, lord Hatton, erected a marble menu- page, with a bust of Randolph, was engraved 
ment in the ohiiroli to his memory, with an by William Marshall. A third edition is 
Eimlishinaoriptioninvorsobyl’eterUaustod. dated London, 1618; a fourth, which adds 
In 1638 appeared a posthumons volume, the ‘Aristippus’ and ‘The Oonooited Pedler,' 
‘Po 0 ms,witht]io Muses’ Looldng-Glasso and London, 1663; a fifth, ‘with several addi- 
Amyntas’ (Oxford, by Leonard Liohficld, tions correoted and amended,’ at Oxford in 
for Francis Bowman, 4to). A copy of it, 1064; and a sixth (misprinted the ‘fifth’) at 
hound with Milton’s newty issued ‘ Comus,’ Oxford in 1668. 

wos forwarded to Sir Henry WoUon by All the pieces named wore reissued by Mr. 
Milton’s and Wolton’s ‘ common friend Mr. W. 0. Hnzlitt in 1876, together wiBi afaw 
R,,’ who is variously identified with Ran- other short poems, and another play tradi- 
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tionallr assigned to TlandoTpli, viz. ‘nXouro- 
dj&Xnio UXoVToyaixia, a pleasant eomedie 
entituled ITey I’or Honesty, DoAva with 
Knavery. Translated out of Aristoihanea 
his PlutuB by Tho. Eandolph. Augmented 
and published by F. J [oiiuee f],’ London, 1661, 
4to. This is a very free adaptation of Aidsto- 
ijlumes, ond contains so many allnaiona to 
events subsequent to Knndolph’s death as to 
render his responsibility for it improbable. 
Charles Lamb included selections from it in 
his ‘Specimens.’ Mr. Hazlitt is doubtless 
accurate in assigning to llandolph two poems 
printed together in 1612 as by ‘Thomnsltan- 
dall ’ viz. ‘ Commondation of a Pot of good 
Ale!’ and ‘ The Battle bottvoen the Norfolk 
Cock ond Cock of Wisbooli.’ 

Mr. Ilnzlitt did not include a witty but 
indelicate Latin comedy called ' Cornolianum 
Dolium, comodia lepidissima, aucloro T. lb 
ingeniosisbiino hiijus eevi Helioonio’ (Lon- 
don, 1038, 12mo), wbiob ia traditionally as- 
signed to llandolph. 'riicro ia a curious fron- 
tispiace hy William Marshall. Mr. Crosaley 
more probably attributeditto EichordBrath- 
waite (Notes anti Queinea, 2nd ser. xii. 341- 
81^. Anothor claimant to the authorship 
is Thomas Eiloy of Ti-inity College, Cam- 
bridge, a friend of Eandolph, to wliom tho 
latter inscribes a poem boloro ‘ Tho Jealous 
Lovers i’ but oven if lliley’a claim bo ad- 
mitted, it is quite possible that BraUiwaito 
had some share in it as editor. On 20 June 
1060 a comedy by ‘Thomas Eandall,’ called 
‘ The Prodigal Soliolaiy was licensed for pub- 
lication by tho Rtationors’ Company, but 
nothing further is known of it. 

llandolph achlevod a Avide reputation in 
his own day, and was classed by his con- 
temporaries among ’ the most iiregnaut wits 
of hiB age.’ Fertile in imagination, ho could 
on occasion czpross liimseK with rare power 
and beauty. But his promise, as might bo 
e.tpected from his irregular life and prema- 
tura death, was greater thoiv his porformanno, 
Phillips, in his ‘Thoatrum Poetorum,* 1076, 
wrote: ‘'riie quick conceit ond clear poetic 
fancy discovered in his extant poems sooms 
to promise something extraordinary from 
him, had not Ms indul^nce to tlie too liberal 
converse with tho multitude of Ms applaudors 
drawn him to such an immoderate way of liv- 
ing as, in oU probability, shortened his doys.’ 

The younger brother, Eobert (1618-1671), 
who edited the ’ Poems,’ was also educated 
at Westminsler as a king’s soholar, and was 
elected in 1629 to Christ Church, O.Tford, 
where he matriculated on 24 Feb, 1631-2, 
aged 19. He graduated B.A. on 1 June 
1033, and M, A, (os Eandall) on 8 May 1686, 
Wood describes him os ‘ an omiuent poot.’ 


Randolph 

He took holy orders, and was vicar succes- 
sively of Barnotby and of BoniiLugton. He 
was biu'ied in Donnington church on 7 July 
1071 (Wood, Fasti, i. 430; Foster, Alumni 
Oxon , ; Welsh, Weatmonast.'p.QOL), 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxon, ed Bliss, i, £84-7 , 
Himter’s MS. Chorus Vutnm, 24487, ff. 300-4 ; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, ii. 280 ; Academy, 
28 April 1802 ; Mivlnn's Oxford Fross, ' 1466 'to 
1640, pp. 209, 222 ; Eetrospbotivo Review, vi. 
61 ; iloay’s Biogr. Ohron, ii. 164 sq. ; Hazlitt’s In- 
troduction to bis edition of Baiiilolph’s Works.] 

S. L. 

EAHDOLPH, THOMAS (1701-1783), 
president of Coipua Ohnsti College, 0.xford, 
sou of Herbert Itandolpli, recorder of Can- 
terbury, was born in that city on SO Aug, 
1701, and educated thero in the king’s school. 
On 19 Nov. 1716, being then little more 
than fourteen years of age, he was elected 
to a Kentish scholarship, at Corpus, and on 
22 Feb. 1722-8 becamo probationer fellow. 
He look the usual degrees, including that of 
!D.I).,and in conmoratively uarlylife attracted 
tho attention of John Potter [q.v.], then bishop 
of Oxford and regius professor of divinity, 
who, onhistranalationto Cant oi'bury,oollated 
him to tho united livings of Petuam and 
Waltham in Kent, and subsequently to the 
roclory of Saltivood, svith tho ohapehy of 
Hylho annexed. Through tho archbUhop’s 
inlluouco he olso hocamo deputy to Dr. Eye, 
Potter’s successor in the chair of divinity ; 
but, failing on the vacancy of the chair to 
obtain the succession, he retired to his liy- 
inM. 'The ih'Bt work which brought Ran- 
dolph into notice as a Uioologlcol wompion 
on the orthodox side was a short treatise 
oiititlod ‘ The Christian’s Faith, a national 
Assent,' published in 1744, a second part 
ht'ing published in the following year. 'This 
work was a reply to a pam;i^Iet entitled 
'Christianity not fouudbd on Argument,’ 
&c,, by H. Dodwell tho younger. On23 April 
1748 Eandolph was elected, without his 
knowledge or any communication from tho 
eloctors, to tho presidency of Corpus, and 
thencoforth he made Oxlord his principal 
place of residence and tho scene of his work. 
In 1760 he became vico-chancollor, and held 
that ofllce for throe years, during which period 
thero was an important roorgonisation of the 
delegacy of tho itross. In 1767 Bishop Lowth 
appointed him to tho archdeaconry of Oxford, 
ana in 1768 he was unanimously elected to 
tho Margaret professorship of divinity, to 
which ollico a oanonry at W’'orco8lor was 
then attached. Ho died on 24 March 1783, 
and was buried in the college^ cloister, where 
a moimmont was erected to his memory, lie 
married, on 22 Aug. 1738, Thomazine, sister 
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of Sir John Honywood. By her, who dud 
on 11 Deo. 1783, need 76, he had six chil- 
dren, of -whom John (1749-1813) [q. v.J 
became bishop of London. 

According to Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
[q. V.], Randolph was a singularly gentle 
and indulgent president of his college. Ilis 
‘good humour made more salutary impres- 
sion on the young men he governed than 
has been ever effected by the morose manners 
of any unrelenting disciplinarian’ (Enan- 
WOBTii, Memoirs, 1820). During Randolph’s 
administration, too, the college seems to 
have shaken off the lethargy which hod 
marked it, in common with the other Oxford 
colleges, during the early half of the cen- 
tury. The undergraduates included many 
men — Lord Stowell, Bishop Burgess, Arch- 
bishop Lawrence, and others — ^who subse- 
quenlly attained eminence. 

Randolph was a stout champion of ortho- 
doxy as at that time understood. He engaged 
in the Trinitarian, Arion, and subscription 
controversies, and entered the lists against 
no less then five well-known authors — 
Gibbon, Bishop Law of Oorlisle, Bishop 
Clayton of Ologhor, Thoophilus Lindsey, and 
the younger Dodwell. In addition to the 
work directed against the last-named author, 
which has been already noticed, and single 
sermons, Randolph defended the subscription 
of undergraduates to IheThirly-nine Articles 
in pamphlets published at Oxford between 
1771 and 1774, in reply, among olbors, to 
Edmund Law [g. v.j, bishop of Carlisle. 
Ilis other works iiioludo : 1. ‘A Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the Ex- 
ceptions of a late Pamphlet [by Robert 
Clayton [q. v.], bishop of Cloghorl ontitulod 
“ An Essay on Sjiirit," ’ &o., publisliud at Ox- 
ford in 1764. 2. ‘A Vindication of the 

Worship Kif the Son of God and the Iloly 
Ghost against the Exceptions of hfr. Thoo- 
philus Lindsey, Oxford,’ 1776. 8. ‘ALottor 
to the Remoi'kor on the Layman’s Scriptural 
Confutation, wherein the Divinity of tho 
Son of God is further vindicated,’ Oxford, 
1777. 4. ‘ The Proof of the Christian Re- 
ligion drawn from its Successful and Siicody 
Propagation,’ &c., in two wrmons, Oxford, 
1777 (directed against Gibbon’s iifteouth 
chapter on the 'Progress of tho Christian 
Rchglon).’ 6. 'The Prophooies and otlior 
Texts cited in the Now Testament oompored 
with the Hebrew Original and the Septua- 
gint Version,’ &o,, Oxford, 1782. 0. A 

posthumous pnhlicntion, in two volumes, en- 
tilied ‘A View of Our Blessed Saviour’s 
Minist:^, together with a Charge, Dissorta- 
tions. Sermons, and Theological Loctiu'as 
(PrcelGotiones TheologicBs, xvii.),’ Oxford, 


1784 i the charge and sermons in these 
volumes had alone been already nubliOn.,! 

Prefixed to tho two volumes of the nos 
thumous works is a portrait of Randdnh 
fas on old man), painted or drawn by J 
Taylor, and engraved by John Keyso Sher- 
wen. A few copies scorn to have been struck 
off separately. 


[Fowlers History of Corpus Oliristi CoUoee! 
Biographical Pref.ico to the two poathumous 
volumes ; Memoirs of B. L. Edgewoith ; Corpus 
Ohribti Coll. Beg , Berry’s County Genealomes 
(Kent), pp. 278-9 ; Hasted’s Kent, i.] T. f, 

RANDOLPH, WILLIAM (16.50-1711) 
colonist, son of Richard Randolph, who was 
half-brother of tho poet, Thomas Randolph 
[q. v.l, was born in 1060 at Morton Morr& 
m Warwickshire. In 1674 he emigi'atcd to 
Virginia, acquired a largo plantation on the 
James river, and devoted himself to plant- 
ing with much success, for he left seven or 
more estates at his death. He lived latterly 
at Turkey Island, below Richmond, "Va- 
ginia, whore he had built liimself a splendid 
mansion. He was also a shipowner, and his 
shiiis plied regularly to Bristol. 

Randolxib rose to tho rank of colonel in 
the colonial militia. He was member of 
the house of assembly in 1084, and later a 
member of council, lie is eaid to have been 
a man of high oliarooter, with wide influence. 
Ho was n founder and trnstoe of the William 
and Mary Oollogo, Virginia ; but bis chief 
work was direotod to the civilisation of fhe 
Indians. He died on 11 April 1711 at Tm'key 
Island. 

Ho married Mary Isliam, and bad seven 
sons and threo daughters. Six of the sons 
becamo iirominent colonists ; one of them, 
Sir Joh»_ Raiidoliih of Tnsowell Hall, was 
knighted in 1780 when on a visit to England. 


[Virginian Historictil CoUcebions j Appleton’s 
Oyclopiedia of American Biogr] 0. A. H. 

RANDS, HENRY (rf. 1661), bishop of 
Lincoln. [Sco HoimBAOn, Hbhbt.] 

RANDS, WILLIAM BRIGHTY (1828- 
1883), ‘ tho laureate of tho nursery,’ writing 
under tho pseudonyms of HmiiT lIoiBnAOH 
and Ma.’Ctiujw Bbownu, son of a smoll ehop- 
koepor, was horn in Keppol Street, Okelsea, 
on 24 Doo. 1823. He rooeived a very limited 
education, and dorivod muoh of what he 
knew from a habit of reading at the second- 
hand bookstalls, llo had a varied career, 
was for some years in a warehouse, then on 
the stage, and then a clerk in on attorney’s 
olSce. Having taught himself slonograpny, 
ho in May 1867 entered tho employment of 
Messrs, Gunioy & Go,, and was soon ap- 
pointed a reporter in the committee-roems 
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of the House of OommoiiB. Here he proved 
very efficient, and after attending, during a 
session of the house, a committee on the 
merits of the Armstrong and “Whit-wortli 
ordnance, he received a vote of thanln from 
the committee. Ill-health occasioned Ida 
resignation in August 1876. 

When parliament was not sitting he spent 
his time m literary work hy special arrange- 
ment with his employers, and -wrote much 
in verse and proee. At an early period he 
became a member of the staff of the ‘ Illus- 
trated Tunes,’ and from 18 Oot. 1866 to 
^ June 1871 fimnishod tho greater part of a 
weekly article on men and manners, entitled 
'The Literary Louder.’ In the meantime 
he commenced writing for Cassell’s 'Hoy’s 
Papui',’ ' St. Paul’s Magazine,' ‘ Good WorM,’ 
‘Good Words for tho Young,’ and ' The Peep 
Show.’ To ‘The Argosy’ (vols. iii.and iv.), 
in 1867, he contributed, under the name 
of Ileniy Holheach, a tale entitled ' Shoe- 
makers’ Village.’ For the ‘ Oonteinporaiy 
Ha-view' he -wrote very many articles nndor 
the pseudonyms of Ilenry Ilolbeach and 
Matthew Bro-wne; tho earliest, called ‘ Moral 
Criteria and Moral Codes,’ apponred in I)e- 
cemW 1869 (pp. 681-600). To tho ' Saturday 
Journal,’ published by Alexander Sirnhan 
between April 1874 and April 1876, he fur- 
nished twelve four-leaf ‘Moiillily Supplo- 
nu'uts of Kotos, Literary, Social, and Scien- 
tific ;’ and to Tait’s' Edinburgh Mngaaine’ a 
number of artiolcs entitled ' Heading Ilaids.’ 
He was a reviewer in the ' PaU Mall Qaxolto ’ 
in its early years, and in his later days -wrote 
maay articles in the 'Spectator.' In 1 878 he 
aided in founding tho 'Citizen' newspaper 
in the city of London. 

He died at Luton Villa, Ciidino Boad, 
East Dulwich, Surrey, on 23 April 1882, ana 
was buried in Forest llill cemetery, leaving 
four children. 

Hands was in many -ways an eccentrio 
character. His domestic life was somewhat 
irregular | but he -was for some timo a re- 
gular preacher in a ohapel at Hrlxton, and 
composed hymns of great force and origi- 
nality, One, commencing ‘ One Lord there 
isalllords above,' which appeared originally 
in his ' LiUiput Loctures ’^(1872), has been 
includodin Herder’s 'Oongrogat ional Hymns’ 
(1884), and in the ' Congregational (Jhnroh 
Hymnal ’ (1887) (.TtTLTAir, Ily^mohgy, 1 802, 
p. 961). As a poet ho showed a keen love 
of natme and a aonso of the music of words. 
His first book, brought out in 1867, ond one 
of the few to whi^ his name is attached, 
was called ‘ Chain of Lilies and other Poems.’ 
In after years he regpirded it as crude and 
unsatisfactory. It is as a writer of verse for 


ehildrun that lus position was most secure. 
Mr. James Payn called him, in ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,’ the 'laureate of the nursery,’ and 
had be done no more than write the lyric 
‘ Beautiful World,’ in his ' Ldliput Lectures’ 

i l87 1 ), he would have claimed remembrance. 
IIs fairy tolas, of which he published one 
every Christmas for many years, combined 
much delicate fancy with well-contrived 
allegory j the oliief of them were reprinted 
in ‘Lilliput Legends.’ Ills elaborate book 
on Chaucer’s ‘ England,’ 1869 (2 vols.), under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Matthew Browne,’ is an 
admirable piece of work. 

Besides the works noticed, he wrote: 
1. 'Tangled TaUc, on Essayist’s Holiday’ 
(by T. Tolkeirt, 18C4. 2. ' The Frost upon 
the Pane; a Christmas Story,’ 1854 (anon,) 
S. 'Lilliput Levee,’ 1864 j Srd edit. 1868 
(anon.) 4. ‘ Lilliput Bevels,’ 1871 (anon.) 
o. ‘ Lillinut Legends,' 1872 (anon.) 6. ‘ Ilenry 
Holbenolij Student in Life ottd Philosophy: 
a Karrative aud a Discussion,’ 1866 (by 
‘ Ilenry Ilolbeach’), 2 vols, ; 2nd edit. 1866. 
7. ‘ Shoemakers' Village ’ (by ‘Ilonryllol- 
beaoh’), 1871, 2 vela. 8. 'Veises and 
Opinions ’ (by ‘ Matthew Browne ’), 1866. 

[Daily Nows, 26 April 1882, p. 2 i PictOMol 
World, 17 June 1882, pp. 37 1-2 (-with portrait); 
Oontomi»pavy Bevlow, Novombor 1869, pp. 898- 
412; Milos’s Poets of tho Oontury, 1803, v. 116- 
130; information frmm W. II. G-umey Salter, 
osq., Paul W. Bands, esq., and dloxander 
Striilmn, osq.] G. 0. B. 

EAKDXJLF, called Ln Mnsonnr, Eaeh 
O f Ohdstdb (a!. 1129 P), was the son and 
huir of liondulf, call ed ' de Bricliessarl ’ (fr'oin 
Briquossorl, his family seat), herodita^ vi- 
oomto of the Beaain in Normandy, by Maud, 
sister of Hugh ‘of Avranches,’ oorl of^Choster 
[q. V.] He 18 chiefly remarkable for the con- 
fusion that has prevailed as I 0 his name, his 
titles, and his wife. Though he is very gene- 
rally termed ‘ do Moschines ' (do Miconis), he 
bore the name ‘Meschiu’ only. According 
to Dugdalo, he came over with the Con- 
queror, and received the city of Carliale, of 
which ho became earl. Freeman assorted 
tliat he became carl of Cumberland; but, 
as Mr. Eylon rightly points out (ylddit. 
MS. 81030, f. 171), Randulf was never 
‘ oarl,’ but merely ' lord’ of the district. AH 
this confusion can be traced through Bug- 
dale to Matthew of ■Westminster (see nil o.-c- 
cellont note by Mr. Luard in Matt, Pakir, 
Chrmiim M([fora, ii. 8), and to the docu- 
ments of Wotherall Piiory, printed in the 
'Mouasticott’ (iii. 583-4), and iiioludiiig the 
so-called 'Chronicon Oumbrioc,’ n special 
source of error. The documents, however, 
thoi'o numbered iii, v, and xv, are probably 
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genuine in stibstfmce, end prove that Ben- 
dulf held the castle (and barony) of Appleby, 
together with the ‘ poteatas ’ (as he terms it) 
of Carlisle. Henry I, in these documents, 
Bpeahs of the latter ns an ‘honour’ which 
Bandulf had held ; and an inquisition in the 
‘Testa de Nevill’ (p. 379) s_peaks of him 
ns ' quondam dominus Oumbnre.’ An inte- 
resting charter of King David of Scotland 
refers to Bandulf holding Carlisle and his 
‘ terradeOumberlaad’(£?o<t.C%art. xviii. 46), 
There is nothing to show how he obtained, 
or how he lost, this position. 

Another important fief came to Bandulf 
W his marriage with Luoy, widow of Roger 
RtzCorold (da Boumare), a great heiress, 
and he thereby became the largest land- 
owner in Lindsw,as is shown by ‘The Lind- 
sey Survey’ MS, Claudius, C. 6), 

drawn about the middle of thu reign of 
Henry L Hearne’s edition of this record 
in his ‘Liber Niger Soaccarli’ placed the 
words ‘Comes Lmcohiim’ after Bandulf’s 
name, which has led Stapleton and other 
authorities, down to Mr. Chester “Waters 
(JSurveu of Lindsey, p. 12), to believe that ha 
hold that title; but Mr. Grooustreet’a fao- 
simile edition proves that the words were 
an iutorlineation by a much later hand, A 
series of nine writs, however, from Henry I 
{Mon. Anyl. vol. vi. 1272-1276) prove that 
he was addressed os the principal layman in 
the county. The parentage of Bandulfs 
wife, Lucy, has been and is still hotly dis- 
puted. The old-fashioned view, found in 
Dug^dale {Baronage, i. 10), and largely based 
on the pseudo-Ingulf and his continnator 
‘ Peter of Blois,’ was that she was daughter 
aud heiress of AUlfgnr, earl of Mercia, and 
wife successivoly to “Yvo Tnilbois, Roger 
IfitzGerold, and Bandulf ‘ Muschin.’ As 
this was seen to bo physically impo-ssiblo, 
modern genealogist s, sncli as Mr. J. G. N iuhols, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Iliude, held that 
there were really two Lucys, mother and 
daughter, of whom the former was wife of 
Yvo, and the latter of Roger and Baudidf. 
This view was first advanced in tlio ‘Annals 
and Antiquities of Lacoch Abbey’ (1886, 
pp. 66-79), aud was emphatically accepted 
by Mr. Freeman (Nbtvnan dimmest, 2nd edit, 
iu. 778-9j iv. [18/1], 472). The whole con- 
troversy is summed up by the writer of this 
article in the ‘Academy,’ 17 Deo. 1887 
(of. 19 Nov., 20 Nov., and 3 Dec. 1887). In 
a subsequent series of papers on ‘ ’Tlie Cotui- 
tess Luw ’ {Oenealonist (now ser.], vol. v.), 
Mr. B. E. G. Kirk advanced the theory that 
there was but one Lucy, who was daughter 
to Thorold, the sheriiT, and wife of the above 
three husbands. It can only be said that 


her parentage is not yet proved, but that she 
was a great heiress, who was certainly widow 
of Roger, and probably of Yvo pre^ously 
when Randulf married her. ■” 

Orderic,who styles Bandulf ‘Baioeensis’ 

states that he (unless it was his father) sun 
ported Henry I in 1106 (Eist. Loci, iv 2201 
and led the van at tlie battle of Tindhehrd 
{ib. p. 229). He adhered to the king again 
m the stpiggle of 1119 {il>. p. 346), and, fater 
in the reign, being entrusted with the castle 
of Evreux, took jnart on Henry’s behalf in 
the fight at Borg-Tlifiroude on 26 March 1124 
{ib. pp. 463, 466). Meanwhile, on the death 
of his cousin Biohard, earl of Chester, who 
was drownod in tho White ship in 1120, he 
obtained the succession to his earldom, giving 
the crown the lands of his stepson, “W^iam 
do Boumare {ih. p. 442). His first appear- 
ance, probably, ns earl was at the Epiphany 
council of 1121 {Geofreg de Mandemlle, p. 
429). Mr Luard points out iu his instrn^ 
tive footnote (Matt. Pasts, Chrm. Moj. ii. 
8) that the slateinoiit ns to Bandulf obtain- 
ing the earldom of Olioalor in exchange for 
that of Carlislo, though odciitod by Dugdale 
and those who follow him from Matthew of 
Wostminster, oan he traced to a mei-e mar- 

E inal note on ouo of the mannsoripts which 
as proved a fertile soiiroo of error, His 
career ae Earl of Uhosi or seems to have been 
unoventful, savn that iu 1128 ho was sent 
over with tlio Earl of Gloucester to secure 
the safely of Normandy, thou threateued bv 
Fulk of Amou (Sym. I’Iumdi.m. ii. 267). He 
is said by Diigdiilo lo have died in ligand 
ho was oerlainly dead hofoi-o tho pipe roll 
of 81 Iloury I (&[ioh. 1 130). 

Besides his son and heir Bandulf [q. v.], 
he liad a daughter Alice, wife of Richara 
FilzGilbert (ilo Ularo), and mother of Qil- 
bort, first oarl of Hertford {Gesta Stepbani, 
p. 13). He had also a younger brother, 
WiiiWAM Mbboiitn, who appeare iu the 
‘Liiidsoy Survey’ by that name, and who 
had roeeivod a fief lliuro out of forfaited 
estates (Watbus, n. 12), He had also been 
enfeollbd in Cinnbiirlniid by Randulf, and 
acquired the lionoiir of Skipton in Yorltsbire 
by hie marringo with Oeoilia, daughter of 
Robert de Beiimilly (Stapi.hton, p. .34). 
He had witiiessod, with his brother Bon- 
dulf, a charter of Earl Bichard {d. 1120) to 
St. Werburgh of Chester, oiid he also wit- 
nessod Baiidulfs own cliarter to that house 
{Monastioon, ii. 387). He occurs in the 
pipe roll of 1130, but was probably dead 
m or bofore ]];!8 (.Mtvpt.hton). Slapleton 
asserts that he was made Earl of Cambridge 
by Stupheu (e^.), but this is an error (Rouitd, 
Feudal Mighnd, p. J 86). 
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“gi^pitzEanulf, -who iilso figures in the 
MjnSoy Survey,’ was perhaps ft younger 
brother (i*' pp- 184-C)— not a younger son, 


asaUcged CWatdeb, p. 12)-of the Earl of 
Chester, in which case he was named after 
jiis uncle, Earl Hugh. 

rHindo's Pipe Bolls for Curahorlaiid, &a.; 
Prcemftn’s Norman Oonqupat andWiIlnim Enfua ; 
ArebteologicalJournal; Stapleton’s Holy Trinity 
Priorv (in York volume of Ardi. Instiluto) ; Or- 
dericns vitalis (ad, Sooidtd do rHialoiro do 
It*nce)j Matt. Paris’s Ohroniea Majora, Gosta 
Stephimi (ed, Hewlett), and Symoon of Hnrham 
(Edls SBr.) i Testa do Novill, and Pipe Eoll of 
jj Henry I (Eeoord Comm.) ; Diigdalo’s Baron- 
age; Monastieon Anglicanum; ‘Waters’s Survey 
d Lindsey; Greonstreet’s Survey of Lindsay 
(fecsimilo); Bound’s Geoffrey do Mandovillo and 
Pendal England; Sitwell’s Barons of Pulford, 
pp 62, 97; Byton’s MSS. and Cotton Charters 
(British Museum).] J. II. E. 


EANDULF, called Du Guiotoms, Earl 
01 CitnarDR {d. 11C3), was son and heir of 
Eandulf ‘ Mesohin,’ earl of Ohoster [n. v.], 
whom he succeeded shortly hofore 1130. 
He is found in the pipe roll of that year 
indebted to the crown for largo sums (p. 110), 
including 1,0001 which his father had died 
owing for tho fief of his hiusman tho Eurl 
of Chest or. His mother also is ontoretl as 
paying oonsiderablo araomitH, implying that 
her husband was lately (load. In tile follow- 
ing year (8 Sept. llSl) Bandulf nt.leiided a 
great council of (ho roalin nt Enrt.liaiiiptou 
(Kouiro, Qeaffvfy^ de MamleuUle, ]i, 2(1(5), 
but took no active part in alTuirs under 
Henry I. 

It was with tho accession of Stephen that 
the earl booamo an important factor in Eng- 
lish politics. 'His power woe by no moans 
limitM to tho county which Ibrmod his earl- 
dom. In Liucolnshiro he inliovilcd the groat 
fief of his father, Handulf IVI eschiii, with that 
of their Mnsmon and predouessor, Earl Iti- 
chaid, lu tho same county his half-hrnlhor 
and staunch ally, 'William do Roumare, was 
in possession of their mother’e largo estatos, 
while, tlirough hor, they claimed riglits over 
Lincoln Oostle. In tho north, Oarlislc, with 
its honour, which his father had once hold, 
was a special object of the oarl's dosiro. Tho 
springs of hia policy, therefore, arc found in 
Lincmn and Oarlislc. To pacify the Soot- 
tish Idng and his son, Stophon granted (lai'- 
lisle to me latlor at the very beginning of 
his reign (Rio. 'E'dx. p. 140). Honry of 
Scotland, coming south, attended his Easter 
court in 1136, when the special honour 
shown him raised the earl's jealousy ( Geoffrey 
dt MmdeeUh, p. 26“); Sym, Dunelii. ii. 
287). He is fimnd, howovor, as a witness at 


Oxford to Stephen’s charter nf liberties after 
Easter (Qeoff'rey de MandeviUe, p. 263). Ho 
seems to have then withdrawn to his do- 
minions, and invaded Wales, but with ill- 
aucooss (Stm. Dtrsmii. ii. 287). He stood 
completely aloof till 1140, when he endea- 
voured to interest his rival, Henry, return- 
ing to Scotland (ff), ii. 306), Discontented 
at not obtaining as much os ho wanted 
from Stephen, ho succeeded, on tho king's 
departure from Lincolnshire towards the 
close of the year, in gaining possession by a 
trick of the keep of Lincoln Gastle (Orb. 
ViT. V. 126; Will.. Nnwn. i. 39; Will. 
Maiu. ii. 609). Stephen hurried bade after 
Christmas, and closely besieged him with his 
half-brother and thoir wives in the castle, 
Tho earl, who was ‘ tho younger and more 
daring of the two,’ contrived to slip out, 
and strained every nerve to ^tlior forces for 
the rolief of the besieged. Besides his own 
followers and Welsh allies, he secured the 
assistance of Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
whose daughter he had married before tho 
death of Jicnry J (Will. Maim. ii. 669), 
oad ho made his way to the Empress Maud 
to oftbr his allogiauco in return for help (ib, 
p. 670; Ord. "Vn’. V. 120; Will. Newd. 
1 . 40). With his father-in-law and the forces 
th^ had gathered, ho roaohod Lincoln on 
2'Feh. 1141, and, in the battle beneath its 
walls, took a foremost part, charging the 
king in person (TTmv. Htot. i)p, 268-74; 
Gervabe, p. 117). Entering the city in 
triumph, on the dofeat of the enemy, ho 
allowed his Welsh trooi)s to sack it (Orb. 
Vh. v. 129). 

Having gained his immediate object, tho 
earl again stood aloof, and is not found at 
tho court of tho empress. Conan, earl of 
Richmond, who had fled at Lincoln, tried to 
waylay and seize him, hut was himself cap- 
tured, thrown into prison, and forced to do 
homage to Earl Randulf and become his 
man (Sym. Dorelu:. ii. 308 ; Oesta Siepham, 
p. 172). In August 1141, however, the crisis 
caused by the siege of Winohoster drew 
him south, and he joined the queen’s forces 
(Sym. Durelm. ii. 81^, but he went over 
to tho emmess {ib . ; Oesta, p, 79), though 
‘tardily oncl to no purpose’ (Will. Maim. 
ii. 681), Early in 1142, when Stephen was 
on his way to York, Randulph, with his 
half-brother 'William, now Eorl of Lincoln, 
mol the king at Stamford (Oeoff)‘ey da Man- 
deoille, p, 1 W ; Mffl. Sist, JRei. x. 88). The 
king and ho swore ‘that neither should 
prove traitor to the other, and Earl William 
rocoived tho royal manor of Ifirton and was 
con&'med in possession of Gninshorongh 
with its bridge over the Trent {Great 
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Chmaher, vol. ii. f. 446). Stephen clearly had 
to bide his time, but in 1144 felt strong 
enough to make an attack on Lincoln, which, 
however, was defeated (IIdn'. IIttnt. p. 277 ; 
"Will. Newb. i. 48). Meanwhile, Randulf 
had been vigorously aaaailad by Robert 
Mannion (who was on Stephen’s side) from 
Coventry, but Robert was slain there in a 
sollyagainst Rand\ilf’s attack (Wit/L. Nhwb. 
i. 47). Harryinglhe king’s supporters (fiesto, 

? . 107), and seizing on crown property (ib. p. 

18), ne practically ruled over ‘ a third part 
of the realm’ (ib, p. 117), i-mresented by a 
triangle, with its apex at Chester and its 
bases at Coventry and Lincoln. Alarmed, 
however, in 1146 at the growing power of 
Stephen, he suddenlyrenewedfriondship with 
him, joined vigorously in the siege or Bed- 
ford, and, on its fall, assisted the king with 
three hundred knights in pushing the sioga 
of Wallingford (ib . ; Hus'. Hust. p. 279 ; 
WiEt. Nbwb. i. 49). But the firm hold ha 
kimt on his castles, and his proved instn- 
biuty, alarmed the king and his advisers 
(Gesta, p. 118). The earl seems to have 
jncurrod the suspicion of treachery by urging 
the king to join him in repelling the inroads 
of the Welsh (ib. pp. 123-4) j and, while in 
the king’s court ot Northampton, he was 
suddenly accused, arrested, and thrown into 
prison unscrupulously enough (ib, p. 126; 
Hen. IIeht. p. 279 ; Wiee. News. i. 49). 
lie was released, os in similar coses, 
at the cost of surrendering his castles. BCe 
also swore to keep the pcaoo, and gave hos- 
tages (Geata, p. 126), his nephew, the Earl 
of Hertford, also pledging himself and his 
castles for his undo’s good behaviour (ib, 
p. 127). Stophon, proud of his quuslionaulo 
triumph, kept his Christmas court in 1146 
at Lincoln (Hen. Heitc. p. 279). 

Panting for revenge, and heedless dike of 
the oaths he had sworn and the safety of his 
hostages, Randulf dung himself against Lin- 
coln as soon ns Stephen had left it, only to 
be driven back by the burgesses of that 
populous and wealthy city, with the ossist- 
anco of Slqihon’s garrison (Gebvase, i.'lS2 ; 
Ge,ita, p. 120 ; Hm, Hunt. p. 279). Ho 
then laid siege to Coventry, but Stephen, 
hurrying t’nitlier, relieved it, and engaged 
the oarlE foroos, imsueochsfully at first, but 
finally witli bettor fortune, Kniidtilf narrowly 
escaping death (Gesta, pp. J36-7). Tlio king 
thou pursued his advantage, attacking the 
earl’s stroiigliolds (ib.) Ilo had already 
seized his ncjihow, I ho Earl of Ilortford, and 
extorted from him liis castlos (ib. pp. 127-8). 

Rondulf's only liope of revoago lay now 
in the oinpross and her sou; hut they had 
left England in despair. Henry, howovar, 


returned at length in the 
the oarl hastened to join 
140; Svir. Ddneem. li. 

1149 Honry was knighted at Carlisle, and 
the oarl, who was present, agreed to aban- 
don his old claim in favour of the Scottish 
prince, receiving the honour of Lnneaster 
instead (Stm. Doneem. ii. 323). A powerful 
ti’iple alliance was formed by this compro- 
mise, and the earl agreed to confirm it by a 
marriage between his son and a daughter oi 
Hemy of Scotland (ib. p. 3231. He foiled 
however, to join his allies at the promised’ 
time, and so Drought the whole enterprise to 
naught (ib. p. S2.‘l). It is probable (Sngl 
Mat. jReu, x, 91) that Stephen, whom the 
scheme had seriously alarmod, had detached 
the eorl on this occasion by giunting the 
remarkable cluirtor (Dip.-Keeper PublSec. 
31st Rnp. p. 2) of whieli an English para- 
pliraso is given by Biigdale (Baronage, i. 39). 
By this charter Lincoln was to be restored 
to him under certain elaborate oonditions, 
and ho was to roooivo large grants of es- 
cheated and crown lands, including the land 
‘ between Mersey and nibble,’ together with 
Belvoir Castle andits appendant estates. Be- 
sides lands in Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Warwiolcshu'o. he obtained Tork- 
soy and Grimsby in Lmcolnriiire, his do- 
minion thus iiraetically extending from sea 
to sea, with a port on both coasts. Mean- 
while ho was assisting Madog, son of 
Marodudd, to rise against Dwain ofGwynedd, 
but liis auxiliaries woro defeated at Gon- 
syllt pass (linit, p. 179). 

"When I)uke Henry landed in England in 
January 1163 hosawthenoeussity ofgammg 
over so powerful a nohlo ot any cost. Hence 
his charter granted at Devizes (C7o^f. Chart, 
xvil. 2 ; Duqeaee, i. 39), which outbid even 
the enormous concossions of Stephen. As 
Duke of Normandy he was able to add 
power and possessions over-sea, while the 
grant of Staffordshire to bo annexed to 
Cheshire firmly connected the earl's do- 
minions on the west and tho east of England. 
Such concossions, extorted by necessity, 
would doubtloBB have been resumed later, 
but they served tlieir pm'poso in gaining the 
enxl (GfuavABE, i. 156), who is found ■with 
tho duko at Wollingford (Geoffrey de Man- 
deville, p. 419). Ho died, however, before 
the close of tho year (Rob. Toe. p. 177; 
Sym. Deheem.), on 16 Dee. (Deobaeb, i. 
40), poisoned, it was believed, by IVilliam 
Peveroll fq. v.] of Nottinghom (Gebtabe, 

i. 166), whose lands had been granted him by 
Honry. He was buried near his father, in St. 
Werbuvg’s Abbey, Chester (Monaat, 

ii. 218), though Dugdalu has a story that he 


spring of 1149, and 
■ nun (Gbevase,! 
On 22 M&v 
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died exconununioate {Baronage, i. 40). Ilia 
benefactions to religious houses in Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Warwickshire, and other counties are col- 
lected in Lugdale’s /Baronage’ (i. 40). 
There is ground for ass^nmg his foundation 
of Trenthsm Priory ana his confirmation to 
St. Werhurg's Abbey (Monaat. Angl. vi. 
3S7,ii. 388) to his last days at Gresl^ Castle, 
whOTB he is believed to have died (STTwnr. 1 ,, 
Barons ofPtdford, pp._62, 63). 

Dngdnle also has printed an English -vev- 
slon(Wo«WS, i. 3^ of an elaborate treaty 

e ' fODNT, Bkocmery, p. 801) between Earl 
dulf and the Earl of Leicester, his rival 
in the midlands, -which throws light on tho 
estent of his rule. 

The earl is always spoken of as a gallant 
and daring warrior, but insl ability and faith- 
lessness are laid to his charge. It is pro- 
bable, however, that his policy ivus not so 
erratic as it seems, for it eventual^ secured 
him the ends ho had in view. He fought 
onh for his own hand. 

By hlaud, daughter of Robert, earl of 
Qloucester, he left a son and successor, Hugh 
[g V.] The countess, who oppears as a widow 
m 1180 (iJot. d6 Boro. p. 8), founded the 
prioCT or Repton in Derbyshire (Moimat. 
Anal vi. 438, 430). She is said in its annals 
to nave died in July 1189 («J.) 

[Anthorities cited j Ordoricus Vitalia (od. 
SoaitA de VUiatoire do Pranoo) j Syraoon of 
Durham, William of Malmesbury, ITonry of 
Himtiogdon, Gestn Slephani, Biohurd of Ilex- 
ham, William of Newburgh (those throe in 
Hewlett’s ‘ Ohroniclaa ’), Gerroso of Canterbury, 
BmtyTywysogion (all in Bolls Ser.); Vincent’s 
Discovery of Brookes Errors ; Dugdale’s Baron- 
age; Monastieon Angliennnmj Bound’s Geoffrey 
de Handeville; Grim.iJ.di ’a Botalus de J)omi- 
nabns; Eeports of tlio Deputy-Keeper of tho 
Hecoids; Great Oouehor of tho Duoliy of Lan- 
caster (Public Booord Office); Cotton Chart ore 
(BriUeli Museum).) .T, H. B. 

BANELAOH, third Visoount and first 
Babd oj? (1630 P-1712). [Sec JoHUS, Ei- 
OHABS.) 

EAfrE'W,NATnA]SrAEL (1002 P-1078), 
ejected mmister, was admitted sizar at Em- 
manuel Oollego, Cambridge, on 10 ,T unc 1617, 
and graduated B.A. 1621, M.A. 1024. IIo 
was mcDiporated at Oxford on 10 July 1627. 
Upon leatdng the univorsity he became mini- 
ster of St. Andrew TIubbard, Little East- 
cheap, London, a rectory which had been 
sequestrated from Richard Chambers. There 
Eanew remained (of. Calami, Coniinmtim>, 
5. 37) until 29 Feb. 1047, when he was insti- 
tuted under a parliamontary order to the 
vicarage of Eelstod, Essex. One of the 


Xiatrons, Robert, second earl of Warwick, 
and his wife, who lived at Leighs Priory, 
within two miles of Eelsted, bestowed 20i 
a year on Eanew during his lifetime. 

Ranew soon took a prominent place among 
Essex nonconformists. On tho division of 
the county into classes by the committee of 
tho lords and commons and tho standing 
committee of the county in 1648, he was 
placed in the eleventh, or East Iliackford 
classis. He subscribed tlie ‘Testimony of 
Essex Ministers in the Province of Essex,’ &o., 
issued in the same year, and the ‘Essox 
Watchmen’s Watchword,’ London, 1649, the 
reply of tlie Essex ministers to the ‘ agree- 
ment’ presented by the army to parliament. 
Eanew was reported to the triers or oom- 
missioners in 1660 as an able, godly minister. 
Mowcourt (Elbert. Deefes. ii. 100) soys, im- 
probably, that he was ^pointed by Ghailos, 
earl ofWarwick, to Ooggeshall, Essex, on 
1 March 1660. 

lie was elected from Foisted upon the 
passing of the Act of Oonformityj and 
settled in Billoricay, where ho was buried on 
17 March 1678. Oalamy calls him ‘a 
judicious divine, generally esteemed and 
valued.’ 

Eanow was author of 'Solitude improved 
by Diviuo Meditation) or,aTroatlBO proving 
the Duty, and demonstrating the Necessity, 
Excellency, UsofulnoBB, Natures, Kinds, and 
Eemiisites of Divine Meditation. First in- 
tended for a person of honour, and nowpub- 
lished for General Use,' London, 1670. This 
was written for, and dedicated to, Mory, 
countess of Warwick, daughter of tho first 
Earl of Cork, who lived in pious seolnsion at 
Leighs Priory. The hook attaiuod a high 
reputation, and was reprinted by the Eeli- 
giouB Tract Society, Loudon, 1889. 

NathanaelEauow, bookseller and stationer, 
of tlio King’s Arms, St. Paul’s Ohurohyard, 
who piihlishedEanow’s book, was apparently 
son of tho divine. Eichoi'd Eanew, who 
graduated M.A. from Emmanuel Oollege, 
Oambridge,iu 1660, was possibly another son. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Graduali 
Gantabr. p. 388 ; Calamy andFalmor’eMemoriol, 
ii. lOR; Oalamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and 'Dimes, ii. 300 ; Darids’e Annale of Evangel. 
Nonconform. Essex, p. 389 ; Dale’s Annals of 
Ooggeshall, p. 176 ; Eiisex Watchmon’e Watch- 
word, p. 13 ; Konnott’s Begislor, pp. 789, 800 ; 
Test, of Essox Ministers, p, 6 ; Division of the 
County into Olvsees, p. 16 ; Harl. Soe. publica- 
tions, XXX. 216 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor, i. 
311 ; information from the master of Emmanuol 
Oolloge, and the burUl register of Billoric ly with 
Groat Bursteod, per Uie E. G, Darby.] 

aF.e, 
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RANKEILLOR, Lotib, AROTIIRALD 
HOPE (L639-1706). .See mvler Hope, Sjk 
JoHiT, Lord OHuairAt,!..] 

RANKEN, ALEX ANDER (1766-1837), 
author, was born in Edinburgh on 28 Fob. 
1765. At tlie ago of fifteen ho entered the 
university of his native town, and, after gra- 
duating in arts, began to study divinity in 
1776. On 28 April 1779 ho was lloeiised to 
preach, and in the same year became assist ant 
to the pastor of St. Outhbert’a, Edinburgh. 
Here he remained two years, when he was 
appointed minister of the pariah of Catnbus- 
uethon,LanarltBhiro. On the invitation oftlio 
provost and magistrates of Glasgow ho re- 
moved to the church of St. Jlavid m that city 
in July 1786, and there he remained until his 
death on 23 Feb. 1827. ‘Ilis style in iireach- 
iug was distinguished b|y the utmost per- 
spicuity, ohiistoness, and simplicity.’ In April 

1801 Glasgow ITniversitygttve him the degree 
of L.jD.j and in 1811 he was appointed mode- 
rator of the general assembly of the church 
of Scotland. lie married in 1782 Eiiphomia 
Thomson, who prodoeeasod him, leaving a 
son and danghtnr. 

Uankon’s ohiof work was ‘ The Ilialory of 
France from the Time of its Oommoat by 
Olovis to the Death of Louis XVI,’ London, 

1802 22, m 9 vols. The work is inaoeurate 
and badly arranged, and the first throe 
volumes drew a vigorous oritioism from 
Ilallom in the ‘ Edinburgh Uoviow,’ April 
1806. Ilis other published works inoludo : 
‘The Irmortanoo of Religious Establish- 
ments,' Glasgow, 1799, ond ‘Institutes of 
Theology,’ Glasgow, 1822. 

[How Scott’s Fasti Eodosiu, ii. 28, &o. ; Alli- 
bouo’sDiot.of English Lit. j Funoral Sovraon by 
the Bov, .T, ^tlurshall.] ,T. B. M. 

RANKEN, GEORGE (1828-1 860), m'n,jor, 
royal engineers, was born in London on 
4 .Tan, 1828. After being educated at privat e 
schools, he in 18'I4 passed into tho Royal 
hlililary Academy at Woolwich. Ho ob- 
tained a commission as second liuntenaut in 
tho royal engineers on 1 Oct. 1847, went 
through the usual course of prolbsslonal in- 
struction at Chatham, and was promoted to 
be first lientonant on 29 Doc. 1849. On 
0 April 1 860 Ranken embarked for Canada, 
arriving in Montreal early in May ; ho pro- 
ceeded 1 0 Qiioboo, wliere ho remained for two , 
years, returning to hfontrealin March 1863. 
In July ho took a prominent part in en- 
denvonving to e.vtinguish tho great fire at 
Montreal, when over ten thousand persons 
were rendered houseless. In F'ebrunry and 
March 1868 Ranken travelled through tho 
United States of Amorica and to the West 


Indies. Duvingthotour hemadetheac^idS: 
ance of William Makepeace Thackeray wk, 

edited 


r, i — I • nj "ioveueay 

Riuiken’s journal of his travels was 


,n 1 *’^ fiis ^lirothor, and published .a 
‘ Canada and tho Crimea, or Sketches nf . 
Soldier’s Life,’ in 1862 (London, 8vo: 2naed 
1863). In tho summer of 1863 Eaukeuwas 
amin at Quebec, and during the visitation of 
cholera he exerted himself to mitigate the 
suirerings of tho poor. He advocated in the 
local press tho formation of a society for the 
relief and assistance of distressed immigi-ants 
In 1864 ho distinguished liimseK m ex- 
tinguishing tho fire which destroyed the par- 
liament buildings at Quebec, and reoeivodthe 
thanks of the Canadian legislature for ha 
shavo in saving the valuable Ubraiy of the 
Literary and llistorical Society. 

Ranken returned to England early in 1863 
and was quartered at first at Edinburgh and 
then at Fort George, near Inverness.’ At 
this time he contributed loiters onmilitaiy 
topics to the ‘ Morning Post,’ under the sig- 
nature ‘ Delto.’ lie urged an increase of the 
pay of the soldiers servmg in the Crimes, so 
as to iudiico tlio militia to volunteer for the 
lino, a suggestion adopted by Lord Panmnra 
(dee Matoh, Fox,_ second Barok PanmtoeI 
lie proposed the formation, since carried out, 
of oaraps of instruction ; ond also thereorgani- 
sation of tho royal artillery and of the royal 
oiigineors. 

While at Fort Goorgo Ranken volunteered 
for ootivo service, and was at once ordered 
to the Crimea, orriving ot Bololdava on 
12 Aug. 1866. He was regularly employed 
on duty in tbo treuchoe. On 8 Sept, the 
British assault on tho Rodon took place. 
Rankon advanced in charge of the ladder 
party imuiodiiitely aftiur the skirmishers had 
been thrown out. Tie uxhibitod a rare zeal 
and courage in the operations, and thus 
raised tho repul ation, of his corps. Although 
skilfully and obslinat oly contested, theassamt 

I iro vod unsuocessf ul ; nevertheless by compel- 
ing 1 ho onemy 1 0 divide his forces, it enabled 
the French to o.slablish theiusolves securely in 
the MalnknlF, and the Russiane, having lost 
tho koy of tho position, evaouat^ the south 
side tho same night. On the 10th Banken 
rode into Sebastopol to see the ruins of the 
burning oity. 

Tho siege being over, Ranken was placed 
in charge of tho waterworks for the supply 
of tho army. Ho was promoted second cap- 
tain on 26' 8op1. 1856, and brevet major on 
2 No v. tho same year for dist ingiiished service 
in tho field, On 28 Fob. 1866 he was acci- 
dentally killed while onmloyed under Lien- 
tcnant-colonol Lloyd, R.E., on thedemohtion 
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of the estensiTO ranffi* of barracks in. the 
Kknbelnaia, in Sebastopol, Imown aa the 
’White Buildings. General Oodrington in 
his despatch -wrote that ‘ this excellent and 
BaHantoffioer. . .lobthiBlifefroineagernesato 
rompleto the work entrust ed to him.*^ Eanken 
was Duried on 2 IMarch 1860, at the Right 
A.ttaekburial-gi'onud of the royal engineers, 
where eleven of his brother ollicers had been 
buried. A stained-glass window has boon 
placed to Lis mwnory in the chnrch of Val- 
caitier, north of Quebec, a church towards 
the building of which he had largely contri- 
buted. A monument hue also been oi'ected 
in the cathedral of Quebec. 

Eanken was unmarried. He kept a jonwial 
when in the Crimea, from which extracts 
were selected by his brother, W. J3. Eanken, 
and published in 1867 under the title of ‘ Six 
months at Sebastopol ’ (London, 12mo). 
This volume contains an engraved portrait 
of Eanken from a photogi'aijh. 

[War Office Eecords ; Deapatehea ; Portor’a 
Hnt. of the Corps of Eoyal Biiginoora ; B<ui1cou’b 
Jouinala aa above. \ E. II. V. 

EANKIN, TITCMAS (1738-1810), me- 
thoditt divine, and friend of John Wealojr, 
was Wn in llunbiir, TTaddingtonsliire, m 
1788. His early home Irainiuo; gave his 
mind a religions bent, but, on tlio death of 
Ids father in 1764, he grow dissipated. 
Shortly afterwards a troop of dragoons, some 
of whom had come under the influonoe of 
methodisb proachors, onrae to Dunbar, and 
held religions meetings in the morning and 
evening. The strangeness of the proceeding 
brought crowds to tho services, and EtuiMn 
was greatly influenced by them. Tlomoving 
to Leith, he hoard Whitclleld preaoh his 
fareweU sermon at Orjfliau-house Yard, 
Edinburgh, and finally decided to become a 
preacher. Circumstances delayed tho fulfil- 
ment of his design. Aftoi' .spending a few 
months in Chavlesto-wn, South Carolina, as 
agent for a firm of Edinburgh merchants, he 
was induced by o Wesleyan itinoraut 
preacher in 1750 to visit some muthodist 
societies in the north of England, and during 
this tour Boiildn preached liis first sermons. 
Eor two years he endured much, mental 
trouble and uncertainty, and at Morpeth, in 
1761, sought the oounsol of Wesley. After 
another interview with Wesley in. London, 
Eankin’s doubts were removed, and in that 
year he was apipointed to the Sussex circuit. 
Eor twelve years he moved through the 
country, at times accompanying Wesley him- 
self (1769-70). Setweon the two a close 
fidendship arose, Wesley in his loiters always 
addressing Eankin as ‘ My donr Tommy 
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Meanwhile Wesley had become dissatisflod 
with the conduct of his friends in America, 
and on 9 April 177S Bonkin left England, 
specially chosen and commissioned by his 
chief to reform American mothodism. As 
‘general assistant and superintendent,’ he 
colled the first conference of American me- 
thodist societies in Philadelphia on 4 July 
1778. But the jealousy of those whom he 
had supplanted and his own brusque man- 
ners rendered him unp)opular, and after the 
disputes with the American colonies had 
begun, and there was considerable ill-feeling 
stirred against Englishmen, he prudently re- 
turned to England in Ootoher 1777. 

In England he resumed his old labours 
until 1783, when he retired from active work, 
and was appointed supernumerary of the 
London dial riot. IIo was one of those who, 
after considerable dispute, and with some 
hesitation on Wesley’s part, received ordi- 
nation at the hands of Wesley in 1789. His 
uncompromising character again brought 
him into conflict with some of the mothomat 
loudors, inclnding Charles Wesley, hub his 
sterling honesty was always recognised, if 
his defective education was never forgotten. 
The Inst years of his life wore spent in Lon- 
don, where ha died, 17 May 1810. Ho was 
bm'ied near to Wesley in tho City Bead 
OhaiK‘1. 

fM'Clintoclc and Strong’s Oyolop. Bibl. Lil. 
viii.007 ; ‘ Anlobiography,' Armenian Magazine, 
1779; Qorrie’a Episcopal Methodism; Tyor- 
mun's Life ond Timoa of John ’Wesley.] 

J. E. M. 

EAHKINE, WILLIAM JOHN MAO- 
QUOBN (1820-1872), civil engineer, son of 
David Eonkino (d. 1870], engineer, by Bar- 
bara, daughter ofArohibald Grahamo, banker, 
of Glasgow, was born in Edinburgh on 6 J uly 
1820. lie was oducal od at Ayr academy m 
1828-9, and at the Jiigh sohobl of Glasgow 
inl8;i0. EromlSfiCln ISSShowasaatudont 
in the univoreity of Edinburgh, where he 
ppiinad tho gold medal for ‘ An Essay on the 
Undnlatory Theory of Light,’ and t'lie extra 
prizi' for ‘ An Essay on Methods in Physioel 
Investigation.’ Alter assisting his father, 
-who was superiiitondont of the Edinbiugh 
and Dalkeith railway, he in 1838 became a 
pupil of John Benjamin (afterwords Sir John) 
MacNoill [q. v.], surveyor of the north of 
Ireland untler the railway commission. For 
four years Ronkine was employed on surveys 
and schemes for river improvements, walei'- 
works and harbour works, aud on the Dublin 
and Drogheda railwoy. 'While thus engaged 
he contrived a method of ‘ setting out curves’ 
b^ chaining and angles at the circumference, 
since known as ‘ Baukino’s method,’ Ilia 
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pupilage ended, lie letuvned to Edinburgli 
and wrote bis ‘ Exiierimental Inquiry into 
tile Advantages attending the Use of Cylin- 
drical 'Wlieels on Eailways.’ Tlieeo wlicels, 
althougli an obvious iiMrovemont, never 
came into use. In 1843-3 be sent various 
papers to the Instil ution of Civil Engineers, 
for which prizes were given. There was one 
on ‘ The Fracture of Axles,’ the oonoluaions 
of which led to new methods of cons! ruction. 
In 1844-6 and afterwards until 1848 he was 
employed under Loche and Errington on 
various railway projecls promoted by the 
Caledonian Railway Company, of which liis 
father had become secretary. 

About 1848 he commenced the scries of 
researches on molecular physios which ooeu- 

E ied him at intervals during the rest of his 
fe, and which constitute his chief claim to 
distinction in the domain of pure science. 
Ills first paper on the subject, with tbo title 
‘ On on Equation between tbo Tomporatura 
and 1 be Maximum Elasticity of Steam and 
other Vapours,’ appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical .1 ournal ’ (1849, xlvii. 38- 
43), and at the end of that year he sent to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh {Journal, xlvii. 
236-9) his ^oat paper ‘ On a formula for 
calculating me expanaionof liquids by heat,’ 
Ho was made a follow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1849, and awarded the Reith 
medal in 1864. In July 1860 ho read to the 
British Asaooiation at Edinburgh {Beport, 
1861, pt. ii. pp. 3-6) another paiier on o closely 
counected suliicct, ‘ Elasticity and Heat.' 

In 1863 one of his most characteristic 

B , ‘ On the General Law of the Trans- 
ion of Energy,’ was road by him to tlie 
Glasgow Philosophioal Society {Proeeedinffs, 
iii. 276-80). In the some year, with James 
Robert Napier, he projected and patented 
a new form of air-eugme, hut the ])ateiit 
was afterwards abandon^. On 2 Juno 
] 863 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and sent to that body a groat papier 
on tbormo-dynamics, entitled ‘ On tbo Geo- 
metrical Representation of the expiansive 
Action of Heat ’ {PMl. Trans. 1861, pp. 116- 
176). From January to April 1866 ho leo- 
tui'od in Glasgow ijniversity as deputy for 
Professor Lewis Gordon, on whoso resigna- 
tion he was apwiuted to the chair of civil 
engineering and mechanics, 7 Nov. 1855. 
In 1866 he was created LL.T). of the univer- 
sity of Dublin. In 1866 the preparation of 
his course of leotures led him to the inven- 
tion of some remarkable methods connected 
with 'Transformation of Structures.’ These 
are based on the discovery of 'reciprocal dio>- 
grams ’ of frames and force, since greatly ex- 
tended and simplified by Olerk-Maxwoll. In 


1867 ho resigned the assooialoshinof tirnT 
Bbtution of Civil Engineers, aid ahorfiv 
afterwards, on the establishment of the In 
stitute of Engineers in Scotland, ]« n„r 
elected 1 ha first president. In July iggg ? 
received a commission as captain in th« 
Glasgow University rille volunteers, and in 
1800, when senior major, commanded tli« 
second battalion at the review held bv tk 
queen in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh'^ In 
1866 he was appointed consulting enrineer 
to the Highland and Agricnllnral Society of 
Scotland, and also became a oontribntov to 
the ‘ Engineer.’ He communicated valuablo 
matter to the proceudinga of the 'Committeo 
on Designs for Ships of War’ which TvasBi). 
pointed after the loss of the Captain, andfo 
the committee calculated the ‘ stability of 
unmasted ships of low freeboard’ and the 
‘ stability of snips under canvas.’ In M&v 
1873 the value of his profeasoMhip was in- 
creased hy a donation from Mi-s. .TolmEIdof 
hut his health was already failing, and he 
died at 69 St. Vincent Street, Glaevow m 
24 Deo. 1872. ^ 

Besides writing in various now8pappr8,hB 
contributed upwards of one bundrad and 
fifty papers to Boiontillo journals, many of 
them exhaustive essays on matbematieul or 
physical quostion8,andgenuiiie contributions 
to the advonoomont of soionoo {Catalom 
of Soiantifio Papers, 1871, v. 93-6). The 
applioatiou of tuo doctrine, that ‘beat and 
work aro convertible,’ to the discovery of 
new relations among the properties oHodies 
was mode about tho same time by three 
scientific men, William Tbomson (afterwai Js 
Lord Kelvin), Rankine, and Olausins. Lord 
Kelvin cleared the woy by bis oooount of 
Oomot’s work on tho ‘Motive Power of 


Heat,’ and pointed out the error of Comet's 
assumption that hoat is a substance and 
therefore imlostruotible. Rankine in 1849, 
and Olausins in 1860, showed the nature m 
tho further modifications which Oomot’s 
theory roquirod. Lord IColvin in 1861 put 
tho foundations of the thoory m the form 
they have since retained. 

Rankine was the author of: 1. ‘On tha 
Means of improving tho Water Supply of 
Glasgow,’ 1863. 2. ‘ Mechanical Laws, For- 
multo, and Tables,’ 1866, pt. i. (no more 
publisbod). 3. ‘ A Manual of Applied hie- 
chanicB,’ 1868; lltli edit. 1886, 4, 'A 

Manual of tbo Steam Engine and other 
Primo Movers,’ 1869 ; ISlh edit. 1891. 6, ‘A 
Manual of Oivil Engineering,’ 1803; 16tb 
edit. 1886, 6. ‘ Useful Rules and Tables 
relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Striio- 
tuves, and Machines,’ 1866 ; 7tb edit. 1889. 
7. ‘Meobanios (Applied),’ 1808, 8, ‘The 
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a of Machine and Hand Tools,’ 



T^^hooV 1873. 12. ‘ Songs and Fables,’ 

1874. With Professor J. Eadio and others 
he was one of Iho oonduotora of ‘ The Im- 
oerial Diotionary of Umversal Biograjiliy,’ 
18.17-63, 3 vols., and ho was the corrosnond- 
ing and general editor of ‘Shipbuilding, 
Xheotetical and Practical,’ 1866. 

(MiflPoll.inoous and 8ciontifla Papers, by 
W. J. M. Eankino (1880), with a memoir by 
Profeffior P. &• Tait, pp -rix-xai-Ti, anti a por- 
trait; ProeeecUngb of Iloyal iSooiaty, 1873, x.xi. 
j-i; Proceedings of Royal Sneiety of Edinburgh, 
1878, Till. 296-306; N.iUiro, 1878, xvii. 267-8; 
Uleszaw Herald, 26 Dec. 1872, p. d, 28 JDoa. 
p.4j a- C. B. 

EANKOTS, WILLIAM (yf. 1687), 
author, pubhahedin 1087 a venomous at taoK 
on the theatre, rosambliiig the earlier dia- 
tribes of Stephen Qosaon, Northbrooke, and 
Philip Stuhbes. It was ontli led ‘ Mirrour of 
Monsters, wherein is plainly deaoribod tho 
manifold vices and spotted enormities that 
are oatised by the infections sight of Playos,’ 
Sea., London, 1687 (British Museum and 
Bodleian; of. Ooi.l,l(Ui, Becamermi, 

pp 246-8). Some years later Jlaukins proved 
false to his own professions of hostuity to 
(heataw by turning playwright. On 3 Oct. 
1698, Philip Honslowe, tho theatrical man- 
ager, paid 31 for a play by Hankins called 
‘JMmutius Dunwallow,’ wbioh was pro- 
bably an adaptation of another’s work (Ilnss- 
lown, Biai'y, p. 186) . Subsequent ly he j nlned 
with liiclmrd ilathway in writing for Ilens- 
lowe a piece called ‘ llannihal and Scipio.’ 
Thomas Nabbes printed in 1687 a tragedy 
of the same name, which may liavo boon in- 
debted to the earlier ollbrt. Between .Tonuory 
and April 1600-1 Honslowe lent Hatliway 
and Rankins many small sums on account 
of two pieces, in one of which the jesters 
Scogon and Skelton were leading oharacters 
{jb, pp. 97, 174-6^ ; the other was called ‘ The 
Conquest of Spain by John of Gaunt.’ None 
of these plays are extant. 

There seems little doubt that Bauldns 
was also author of ‘ The English Ape, the 
Italian imitation, the Footo-stoppes of 
Praunoo. Wherein is explancd the wilfull 
blindnesse of suhtill miswiefo, the striuing 
for Starres, thecatohing of Mooneshine, and 
the Socrete Soimdo of maiiy hoUowe heortos. 
By W. R.,’ London, by Bobert Bobinson, 
1588, dto (Until and Bodl. Libr^ In the 
dedication to Sir Oliristopher Ilatton, the 
author mentions an carlior work, entitled 
*My Roughcast Oonceit of HeU,’ which ho 


had inscribed to the same patron. ‘The 
English Ape’ is a strenuous denunciation of 
tlio iilnglishmau’s habit of imitating foreign 
fashions in dress and tho like (uoLLinii, 
BiblioijmpMcal Catalogue, i. 27-8). 

Bankius secured a somewhat more stable 
roputation by publishing, in 1698, ‘ Seaven 
Satyi'BB applyad to the weeke, inclndiiig the 
worlds ridiculous follyes. True felicity de- 
scribed in the Plimnix. Mauhjve. Where- 
unto is annexed tho wandring Satyre. By 
W. liankins, Gent. Imprinted at London 
by Edw. Alldo,’ &o. 1698 ; ‘ dedicated to bis 
noble-minded friend John Salisbuiy of 
Llewenni, Esq.’ (Bridgwater LiWry). 
‘True felicity described in the I’hiEnix’ is a 
pious poem. The seven satires, which are 
in seven-liuo stanzas, are not impressive, and 
are reapootively entitled ‘Oontra Lumilis- 
tum,’ ‘ Oontrii hlorlialistam,’' Oontra Mercu- 
rialistam,’ ‘ Contra Jovialistam,’ 'Oontra Ve- 
nereum,’ ‘ Contra Satiirniatain,’ ‘Contra Sol- 
listam.’ Mercs, in his ‘Balladis Tamia’ 
G698), names Bankins with Joseph IIoll and 
John Marstoii as the three satirists of tho 
oge. Prefixed to llin ‘ Belvedere ’ (1600) by 
John Bodenham are tliveo sovon-line stauzaa 
called ‘A Sonnet to the Muse’s Garden,’ and 
signed ‘ W. Hankins, Gent.’ 

[Otilliov’s Bibliopaphicnl Catalogue, ii. 227 
sq. ; Ilnzlitt’s Handbook J S. L. 

EANK.LEY, ALFRED (1819-1872), 
painter, was born in 1819. He received ms 
art training in the schools of tho Boyal 
Acudomy, and began to exhibit there in 1^1, 
when he sent a scone from Shalmspeore’s 
‘ Macbeth.’ This wos followed in 1842 by 
‘ Palamon and Lavinia,’ exhibited at tho So- 
ciety of British Artists. In 18 18 ho sent to 
tlio Boyal Academy a portrait, in 1844 a 
scene from ‘Othollo,’ and in 1816 a subject 
from Orabbe’s poems. Another portrait and 
‘ Paul and Virginia ' were his contribulions 
to the exhibition of 1816, in whioh year he 
sent to the Society of British Artists ‘Edith 
and the Monks finding the Body of IlaroldJ 
and ‘ Tho Ifortune-Teller.’ In 1847 he had 
at the British Institution ' Cordelia,’ and at 
the Boyal Academy ‘ Tho Village Ohuroh.’ 
From this time onwards until 1867 he was a 
regular oxhibitov at the academy, always 
Bonding one picture, but never more than 
two. llis exhibited worlcs included ‘Tlie 
Bnined Spendthrift,’ 1848 1 ‘Love in Humble 
Life ’ and ‘ Innocence and Guilt,’ 1849 ; ‘ The 
Sunday School,’ 1860; ‘The jpliarisee and 
Publican,’ 1861 ; ‘ Dr. Watts visiting some 
of his Little Friends/ 1863; ‘The Village 
School,’ 1866; ‘The Welcome Guest’ and 
‘The Lonely Hearth,’ 1867, the latter en- 
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graved by ]?redorick Bacon ; ‘The Eetum of 
Sw Prodigal,’ 18fi8; ‘Tlie ParowoU Sormon,’ 
18C0, engraved by W. H. Simmouaj ‘The 
Day is done,’ 18(50 ; ‘ Tbo Gipsy at tbe 
Gate,' 1862 ; ‘ A Sower went forth to sow,’ 
1863; ‘The Doctor’s coming,’ 186 1, his best 
work, representing a scene in a gjjpsy en- 
campment; ‘After Wor]r,’1865 ; ‘ ’Tis Ilomo 
where the Heart is,’ 1860 ; ‘ Follow my 
Leader,’ 1867; ‘Following the Trail* and 
'The Hearth of his Homo,’ 1870; and ‘The 
Benediction,’ 1871 . All his pictures ware care- 
fully hnished, and were directed to_ awoken 
sympathy in favour of that which is Idndly 
in feeling and of good report. Most of them 
were of a domestic character, and many 
became deservedly ^pular. ‘The Parish 
Beauty ’ and ‘ The Pastor’s Pet ’ were en- 

E raved by Eobart Mitchell ; ‘ Eoading the 
itany,’ ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ and ‘Tho Sun- 
day School,’ by James Scott; ‘Eefreshment, 
Sir f ’ by W. 11. Eglatoii ; and 'The Soofflers,’ 
by H. T. Eyall. 

Eaukley died at his rusidonco, Clifton 
Villa, Oampden Hill, Kensington, on 7 Doc. 
1872, aged 62, and was buru’d in the St. 
Marylebone cemetery, Finchley. 

[Act Journal, 1873, p. <11; Alhotiicum, 1872, 
ii. 776 ; Bodgravo’s Diet, of Artists of tlio Eng- 
lish Sohool, 1878 ; Boyal Academy Exhibition 
Oataloguca, 1811-^.] B. E, G-. 

EANNULF FLAMBAHD (d. 1128), 
minister of WiUiam Eufus. [See Fiambahd. j 


EANSFOED, EDWIN gB06-1870), 
yocaliet and actor, was born at JBourtou-on- 
the-Water, near Moretou-in-tlie-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, on IS March 1806. lIoArst 
appeared on the stage ns an ' extra ’ in the 
opening chorus at the King's Theatre, Hay- 
market, and was afterwards engaged in tho 
chorus at Covent Garden. During Gbarlos 
Kemblo’s management of Oovent Garden ho 
was hoard as a baritone in Don Omsar in tho 
‘ Castle of Andalusia’ on 27 May 1820, and 
was engaged soon afterwards by Samuol 
James Arnold for the Engli.'.h Opora House 
(now the Lyceum). In the autumns of 1820 
and 1830 ho was atCovent Garden. In 1831 
he played leading oharaclors under E. W. 
Elliston nt the Surrey llioatro, whore he 
won groat populority. In 1832 ho was with 
Joe (Irimaldi at Sadlor’s Wells, playing Tom 
Tuck in Andrew V. Campbell’s naiitiool 
drama ‘The Battle of Trafalgar,’ in whidi he 
made a groat hit with S. 0. Neukomm’s song 
‘ The Sea.’ At this theatre in 1831 ho sus- 
tained the port of Captain Oannonado in 
,lolm Barnett’s opera, ‘The Pot of thePetti- 
eoats.’ On 3 Nov. 1831 he played, ot Drury 
Lane, Giacomo in Auher’s ‘]?ra Diavolo,’ 


then first produced m England. He after- 
wards fuUlUed important engagements at 

:DruiyLano,theLyceiun,andOoventGarclen 

At Oovent Garden he played the Dose 
Venice m ^thello ’ on 25 March 1838, wLn 
Edmund Kean made his last appearance on 
too Btnoe ; 01 ^ Sir Harry in tho ‘ School for 
Scandal’ on Charles Kemble’s last auneat- 
once as Charles Surface. Ilis final tbenty^ iQ 
engagement was with Maoready at Oovsnt 
Garden in 1887-8. 


After his retii-omont from the stage Bans- 
ford for a limo sang at concorts, Md then, 
from 1846 onwards, produced a sariQB rf 
popular musical entertainments, in which he 
woe the ohief performer. Among these ven- 
tures were ‘ lUiistrations of Gipsy Life and 
Oharacler’ (with toe words to the songs hv 
Eliza Cook), ‘Tales of the Sea,’ and ‘Songs 
ofDibdin.’ Eansfordwas also well known L 
a composer of songs and glees, and between 
1886 and 1876 upwards of fifty publiehed 
pioces bear his nomo. For some years he was 
also in business as a music publisher at 
Obarlea Si root, Soho Square, and at 3 Princes 
Street, Cavendish Squiu'o, London. He died 
at 69 Wolbeok Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, on 11 July 1876, and was buried at 
Bourton-on-lho-Watoron 16 July. In March 
1826 he man’iodHiinnah, whodiedonSSNov, 
1876, _npd 7 1. Among his published songs, 
in which too words as well as the music were 
by himsolf, were : ‘ Como, gang awa’ wi’ me,' 
1840, and ‘ Summer is nigh,’ 1842. Under 
the name of ‘ Aquila ’ he composed thirteen 
‘ Sacred Bollads ’ (1862-9), end wrote the 
words of the well-lcnown song, 'In the 
Days when we went gipsying.’ Hs was the 
author of ‘ J ottinga — Miisic m Verse,’ 1863. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1888, iii. 7S; 
Ero, 16 July 1876, p. 10.] G. 0. B, 


EANSOME, EOBEET (1768-1830), 
ogricultnral-implomont maker bomatWells, 
Norfolk, in J 763, was son of Eicliard Eon- 
some, a schoolmostor thore, ITis grandfatha, 
Eicliard Eaiisome, was a miller of North 
Wttleliam, Norfolk, and an early qimker who 
sulTered froquont imprisonment while on 
preaching journeys in various parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Holland. Ha died at 
Bristol on 8 Nov. 1716. 

On leaving soliool Eobert was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger, and commenced bnsiness 
for himsolf at Norwich with a amah brass- 
foundry, which afterwards expanded intoui 
iron-foundry. Ha possessed inventive skill, 
and as early as 1783 took out a patent for 
cast-iron roofiug plates, and published ‘Di- 
rootiouR for Laying Ransome’a Patent Cast- 
iron Coverings,' printod for the patentees, 
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1784 4to> On 18 March 1786 he took out 
his krst patent for tempering cast-iron 
DlonEfhshatoe by wetting the mould with salt 
water. This was followed in 1808 by the 
most important invention ever made in con- 
nection with ploughs— viz. the chilling of 
the under side of ploughshares by casting 
them on on iron mould, the upper part or 
the mould being of sand. In this manner 
the under side of the share was ohiUed and 
made harder than steel, while the upper 
part remained soft and tough. The upper 
part wearing away faster than the lower, a 
shoip cutting edge was thus maintained, and 
less maught required. By the use of these 
shares the necessity of continually laying 
and shoiqiening of wrought-iron shares was 
avoided. This invention was at once adopted, 
has never been superseded, and is in uni- 
veisol use at the present day. In 1769 
Banaome removed to Ipswich, and there laid 
the foundation of the now extensive and 
waD-known Orwell Works, in which llfteon 
hundred men are employed. lie took out a 
fiirther patent on 30 May 1808 for improve- 
ments in the wheel and swing ploughs. 

Bansome was joined in business by his two 
sons, and the firm, Imown as Hansome & 
Sons, was one of the earliest to build cast- 
iron bridges, the Stoke Bridge at Ipswich 
being constinicted by them in 1819. 

Upon retiring from businoes in 1826, 
Bansome leamra copperplate engraving as 
an amusement, and oonetruoted a teleaoopo 
for hiB own use, for which he ground the 
speculum himaelf. The later years of his 
Itfe were spent at Woodbridgo in Suifolk, 
where he died on 7 March 1880. 

Of his two sons tho younger, Itobort 
(1796-1864), became a partner m 1619, and 
was widelv toown in Ipswich as a philan- 
thropist; ne left two sons, Bobert Charles 
(d, 1886) and James Edward, who became 
head of the firm (Huffolh Ghroniale, 16 Nov. 
1864). 

The original Bobort’s eldor son, Jauus 
Bassoujs (1782-1849), entered his father's 
business in 1796. He, with his brother, took 
out several patents for improvomonts in 
ploughs. Threshing-maoliines, Bonriflers, and 
other agricultural im^ements were also im- 
moved by his firm. James and his brother 
Boheit were among the earliest members of 
the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, 
whioh was founded in 1838, and they gained 
in later years many of the society’s chief 
medola and ^zee (see JW/two/'s’ Magadne, 
1^7, vol. xi.) Uj )on the introduction of the 
railway system the Bnnsomes became the 
largest inanufacturers of railway chairs, for 
the casting of which a patent was secured, 
m. XTi. 
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A patent was also taken out for compressed 
wood keys and treenails for securing the 
chairs and rails, end many millions of these 
were turned out. James Bansome died at 
Rnshmere, Ipswich, on 22 Nov. 1849, his 
wife Hannah, daughter of Samuel lluiiton 
of Southwold, having prodeceasod him on 
8 Deo. 1826. He left a numerous family, of 
whom 

Jambs Aeldb Bansome (1806-1876), the 
eldest son, horn in 1806, was, after being 
educated at Oolohestor, apprenticed to the 
firm of Bansome & Sons ; he became a part- 
ner in 1629. For several years from that 
date he resided at Yoxfoi'd, Suffolk, wheru 
a branch of the business was established. 
He started a farmers’ club there whioh was 
the precursor of many similar institutions, 
notably the Farmers’ Club of London, of 
which Bansome was one of the founders, 
In 1839 he moved permanently to Ipswich, 
and under his direction the business iissumed 
huge proportious. In 1848 he published an 
excellent history of ‘Tho Implements of 
Agriculture,’ part of which hod been pre- 
pared as a prize essay for the Boyal Agri- 
cultural Socie^, Ha had joined the society 
in 1838, served on its oou'noil, and was one 
of the most popular figurus at its annual 
shows_ (of. JFai'mera’ Magaxina, 1867, with 
portrait y _ He wos alderman of Ipswich from 
1865 until his death, which took place ou 
29 April 1876 at his house in Oorr Street, 
Ipswich. By his wife Oatherine (of. 17 April 
1868), daughter of James Neave of Ford- 
ingbridge, llauipshire, whom he married on 
4 Sept. 1^9, he left two sons, Bobert James 
and Allen Bansome, and tliree daiightors, 
one of whom married J. B, Jefferies, an active 
member of the firm (Suffolk Ohroniole for 
1 and 8 May 1676 ; Journals <ff lioyed Agri- 
cultural Soaicty, let ser. passim, 3rd ser. 
vol. V. (1804); Annual Mmiitor, 1869 
p. 147, 1876 p. 146), 

[Burn’s Agricultm-o of Norfolk, 1841; Bio- 
graphical Oat, of Portraits ut Davonahirs 
House, pp, 616-68 ; J, Allon Bansomo’s Imple- 
ments of Agrioulturo, p. 17 ; J. B. Bausome’s 
Ploughs and Ploughing, publ. in ‘Pructioe with 
Soienco,’ a series of agricultural ptmers, 1 807, pp, 
64, 66, 69 ; Bansome and May's (mtalogao, 1818 
p. 6 ; Bonnot Woodoroft’s Titles of I’aleuLs of 
Invention, 1617-1863, 16 and 16 Viet, cap, 83, 
SBC. xxxii. pp. 266, 270, 664, 712; Journals of 
the Boyal Agrio. Soc. i. 146 ; Suffolk Ohroniclo, 
13 March 1830; Baynbird’s igncnltoro of Suf- 
folk, pp. 188, 198; Annual Monitor for 1823 
p. 28, 1861 p. 61, 1806 p. 149, 1866 p. 148 ; Bo- 

f istors at Devonshire House; nseiiil information 
indly supplied by (Sir) Bniost Clarke, formerly 
secretory of the Boyal Agricnllnral iSociely.l 

C. F. S, 

3 TJ 
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EASrSON’, THOMAS FEAZEE (1784- 
1828), line engraver, son of Thomas and 
Mary Eanson, -was born at Sundorland, 
19 June 1784. He learnt his art at Ncw- 
costJe-on-Tyne, and in IS LI gained a So- 
ciety of Arts medal for an engraving. His 
plates, -which ore admirably executed, in- 
clude a portrait of George IV, after E. Scott; 
a whole-length portrait of Hugh, duko of 
Northumberland, after T. Phillips, 1820 ; 
and ‘ Dimcan Gray,’ after Sir D. WiUde, 
1822. Eanson was one of the engravers 
employed upon the ollicial publication, 
‘ Ancient Mtubles in the British Museum.’ 
In 1818 he was prosecuted by the bank of 
England for having in his possession a forged 
note, but was acquitted, it being proved to 
be genuine ; to commemorate the incident, 
he engraved and published a plate represent- 
ing himself seated in a coll in Gold Bath 
Fields prison. Eanson died in 1828. 

[Bodgmvo’s Diet, of Artists; Suadorland 
parish rogislor; list of momboi'S of the Artists’ 
Annuity I’und.] F. M. O'l). 

EANULF. [See Ealph and EAimoxp.] 

EANULF DB GlanviIiM (d, 1100), cliief 
justiciar of England. [See Gianvilj-.u.] 

EANULF or EANDULPH dd 
BLUNDEVILL, Eabl ot OuMinji (A 
1282). [See BLUKDBViiii.] 

EANULPH BEITO or LB BRETON 
(d. 1240), canon of St. Paul’s. [Soo Bkito.] 

EANYAED, ARTHUR COWPER 
(1846-1804), astronomer, born at Swaus- 
coinbe, Kent, was son of Benjamin Ranyard 
by his wife Ellon Henrietta, wiio is sepa- 
rately noticed. Ranyard attended University 
College school, London, from 1867 to I860, 
afterwards proceeding to University Oollego. 
Hero the inlluonce of Professor I )q Morgan 
led him to concentrate his attention on 
mathematics and astronomy, and ho formed 
an intimate friendship with the professor’s 
son George. In 1804 the two friends formed 
the plan for a society for tlio spociol study 
of mathematics, and issued a circular invit- 
ing attendance at tlio first meeting of ‘ the 
University Oollego Mathematical Society’ 
on 7 Nov. 180-]. The first mooting men- 
tioned in the minutes of the society, how- 
ever, was lioid on 16 Jnn. 1806, when Pro- 
fessor Be Morgan was elected president, and 
Messrs. Gozons-Ilardy and H. M. Bompos 
secaretaries. After the president’s inaugural 
address Ranyard read the first paper, ‘ On 
Determinants.’ The new associat ion received 
the support of eminent mathemut icians, and 
ultimately dovolopod into the present Lon- 
don Mathematical Society. 


Proceeding to Cambridge, Ranyard entered 
Pembroke College in October 1866, and em 
dilated M.A. in 1808. Adopting the law L 
his profession, ho was called to the bar (Lin 
eohi B Inn) in 1 871 ; but his tastes lay in the 
direction of scioiioe, and his means 
him to devote much of his time to aslronomv 
lie became a fellow of the Royal Astre^ 
nomioal Society in 1863, was a member of 
the council 71872-88 and 1892-4), and was 
secretary (1874-80). Ho was assistant ee- 
erctary of tho expodition for observing the 
total solar oolipso of 1870, and made a suc- 
cessful scries of polarlseopio observations at 
Villasmundn in Sicily (Memoirs Moyal Astr, 
Sor. vol. xli.) In 1878 ho went to Colo- 
rado to view tho solar eclipse of that year 
which he observed and photographed at a 
Station near Denver (ii, xlvi. 213). In 1882 
he observed luid ]ihotogrttphed the total solar 
eclipse nt SoUag in Upper Egypt. Hie moat 
exfAiisivo work in astronomy was the eclipse 
volmno of tho Royal Asta-onomical Society 
(id. vol. xli.), ill which are syatemalisad and 
diucus-.ed I bo observations of all solar eclipeea 
down to 1878. 1 1 was originally commenced 
in conjunct ion with Sir George Any, but 
soon dovolvi'd upon Itanyoi'd alone. Com- 
moncod in 1871, it was completed in 1879. 

Ill 1888 his friend Itiohard Antliony Proc- 
tor [q. V.] died, leaving liiw groat work, ‘ Old 
and Now Astronomy,’ incomplete, and llan- 
yard generously niiderl 00 k to finish it for the 
benefit of the autlior’s family. The ohaptera 
which are entirely by Ranyard are those on 
tho universe of stars, tho construction of the 
milky way, and the distribution of uebifiie, 
which lie discussed -with muoh ability and 
tlioroiigliiii’SB. He also succeeded Proctor as 
editor of ' Knowledge,’ to which he contri- 
buted a long sorios of articles upon the snn 
and moon, tho millty way, the stellar nni- 
vei'Bo, star-cliis1 ei’B, tho density of nebulas, 
&c. These iwpors give his mature views 
upon many iiilricnto problems. His most 
impoi’lant investigations were those upon 
iiobulir, the duiisity of which he condudod 
to be uxtrumuly low, oven as compared with 
tho earth’s atmosphere, and upon sta^ 
clusters, which ho regarded as showing evi- 
donco oJ' tho ejection of matter from a centre, 
and not gi-adual condousatiou, as supposed 
by Laplace (KwmUdge, vols. xvi. xyii.) 

Although mainly engaged in soienUflopiu!- 
BuitSihe took much interest in public aflaiis, 
and in 1892 was elected a membei pf the 
Loudon County Oouueil, where he did im- 
portant work, ospucially in connection with 
the now (London) Building Aet, which 
piiBBi'd into law in tho summer of 1894. 

In 1872 ho made, in ooi\juiiction with Lord 
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Lindsay (tho twenty-sixth Earl of Craw- 
ford), experiments on pUotographio irradia- 
tion (ilfore/AfyiV'oficflsJSoyoMstr, Soc. xx\ii. 
313), and in 1886 he investigated (he rela- 
tion between hrightnusB of object, time of 
exposure, and intensity of photographio ac- 
tion {tb, xlvi. 306), 

Ennyard, who was nnmarried, lived a 
somewhat retired life of laborious industiw. 
He was a man of generous spirit, extremely 
conscientious, and completely devoted to 
dutv- He died of cancer, at his house in 
Hunter Street, Brunswioh S(juare, on 14 Dec. 
1894. A portrait is given m ‘ Knowledge’ 
for February 1890. 

[Jtlen of the Time ; Life of A. Do Ho^an, p. 
281, Knowledge, vela, xii.-xvii. : Eoyal Society 
Cataloeue of Soientiflo Enpors, vol. vlii.1 

W. if. W. 

BANYARD, ELLEN nENJlIETTA 
(1810-1870), founder of the female bible 
Diisaion, horn in tho district of Nine Elms, 
London, on 9 Jan. 1810, was eldest daughter 
of John Bazloy 'White, cement inahor. At 
the age of sixteen she and a friendj Elizabeth 
Snundere, caught a fever while vieiting tho 
sicli poor. Her friend died, and from that 
time Mias 'White regularly visited the poor, 
collected pence for supplying them with 
bibles, and interested herself in tho hihle 
society. After h(jr family removed 1 o Swans- 
combe in Kent, ehe married there, on 1 0 Jau. 
1839, Benjamin Eanyard. In 1852 she wrote 
‘The Bomi and its Story, a Norrativo for 
the Young, on ocoasiou of the Jiibileo of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
L. N. B., with an Introductory Promoe by 
the Eev. Thomas PhUlipa, Jubiloo Soeretary.’ 
The booh proved extraordinarily popular, 
Ih 1867, with her husband and family, she 
tooh up her residence at 18 Hunt, or Street, 
Bcunswioh Square, London. Soon after- 
wards she founded, in Seven Dials, a mis- 
monary eooiety for the supply of bihles, and 
described her labours in a poriodirol, which 
she supported, called ‘The Boole and its 
Missions, past and present ’ (vols. i, to ix. 
1858-64), From 1866 the magazine was 
wholly devoted to fhrthorhig her mission, 
and was renamed ‘ The Missing Link Mnga^ 
zine, or Bible Work at Homo and A'broad’ 
(1806-70). In 1879 upwards of 170 bible 
women were employed in the work of the 
mission. In 1868 Mrs. Banyard oommenoed 
training nurses, and eighty were ultimately 
engaged in attending on siok poor in tho 
poorest districts of London, died, of 
bronchitis, at 13 Hunteir Street. London, on 
11 Feb. 1879. Mrs. Eanyavd*B work was 
conlinned as the London Bible and Domestic 
Female Mission, whose doings ore chronicled 


in ‘ Bible Work at Home and Abroad,’ vol. 
i. 1884. Her husband died a month later, 
on 10 Maroh 1879, aged 80, Both were 
buried in Norwood cemetery. Her son, 
Arthur Oowper Eanynrd, is noticed sepa- 
rately. 

Undov the signature of L. N, R., besides 
tracts and short stories, Mrs. Eanyard wrote: 
1. ‘ Nineveh and its Belies in the British 
Musovun,’ 1862. 2. ‘The Bible CoUeclora, 
or Principles in Practice,’ L864. 3. ‘Leaves 
from Life,’ 1866. 4. ‘ The Missing Link, or 
Bible Women in tho Homes of the Loudon 
Poor,' 1869. 5. ‘ Life Work, or the Link 
and the Rivet,’ 1861 . 6. ‘ The True Institu- 
tion of Sisterhood, or a Message and its Mes- 
aengc>rB,’_18G9. 7. ‘ Slones crying out and 
Romt-Wilnoss to tho Narratives of the Bible 
concerning the Times of the Jews,’ 1806 ; 
2nd edit. 1866. 8, ‘ London and Ten Years 
Work in it,’ 1808. 9. ‘ Tho Missing Link 
Tracts Series,’ 1871, a set of seven tracts. 
10. ‘ The Border Land, and other Poems,’ 
1876. 

[Tho 'World’s WorkorBj 1886, momoirof E. 11. 
Banyard, pp. D9-12B, with porliriiit ; Woman’s 
Work, 1879, viii. lOS-7; Wnlehman, 19 Fob. 
1879, p. 60; Hmnst’s Ficlit. Ramus, p. 86; itii. 
formation from tho lid o Arthur Oowpoi Banyard, 
esq., Imrristpr-nt-liiw.] (1. 0. B. 

BAPER, HENRY (1 767-1816), admiral, 
born in 1767, onlerod the navy in February 
1780, on board the Berwick, which in July 
joined tho flag of Sir George Rodney in tho 
West IndioB. Returning in 1781 , he took part 
in the battle on the Doggerhank on 6 Aug, 
Raper afterwards serveu m the Oambridee, 
and in her was ot tlie relief of Gibraltor by 
Lord Howe in Got oher 1782. Tie then joined 
the Marquis de Seignelay, with Commander 
John Hunter (1738-1821) [q.v.], his former 
ahipmato in tho Berwick, and remained in her 
lUl 1786. From 1786 to 1788 ho was in the 
Salisbury, the flagship of Rear-admiral John 
Elliot [q. V.], ot Newfoundland, and after- 
wards in the Impregnable and Queen Char- 
lotte to the Channel till 22 Nov. 1790, when 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
Through 1791 he served in the 'Vesuvius 
bomb, and in Cctober 1793 was aimomted to 
Hie Queon Charlotte, flagship of Eoii Howe, 
to whom he acted as signal lieutenant in May 
and on 1 June 1794. On 4 July he was pro- 
moted to be commander, and in September, 
on the recommendation of How% was ap- 
pointed signal olKoor on the stair of Vice- 
admiral de Valle, of the Portuguese squa- 
dron acting in conjunction with Ilowe, On 
resigning tois post in December, he was pre- 
sentod with n diamond-hilted sword. In 
Noyember 1796 he commanded the Racoon 

3 B 2 
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in the Thames; and on 1 Feb. 1796 was 
posted to the Ohampion, a small frigate em- 
ployed on the coast of Ireland and afterwards 
m the North Sea. In January 1798 he as- 
sisted in the seizure of a Swedish convoy, 
which was brought into the Downs (Sohom- 
3nB0, Naval Chronology, iii. 264) ; and in the 
following May toolc port in the attempt to 
destroy the locks and sluice-gates of the 
Druges-Ostend Canal [sos Pofuau:, Sib 
Houb Biaos], 

From January 1799 to September 1802 he 
commanded the Aimable in the West Indies 
(Jambs, Nav, Mist. ii. 416). In 1810 he de- 
clined an offer of the rank of vice-admiral in 
the Portuguese service ; and was in Novem- 
ber appointed to the Mors, which he com- 
manded tiU February 1813, on the Lisbon 
station and in the Baltic. Notwithstanding 
repeated applications he had no further em- 
ployment ; but was promoted in due course 
to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, vice- 
admiral on 22 July 1830, and admiral on 
S3 Nov. 1841. Ho died in London on 6 April 
1846, aged 78 (Gant. Mag.) He woe the 
author of ‘ A Now System of Signals, by 
which Colours may be wholly dispensed 
with,’ 1828, 4to. ^ married^n 1798, Miss 
Orai£ by whom he left issue. His eldest son. 
Homy, IS separately noticed. 

[O'Byrno’sNav. Biogr. Biot, ; Marshall's Boy. 
Nav. Biogr. li. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 714 j Gent. Mag. 
1846, i. 649; Service Book in the PublioBecora 
Office.] J. K. L. 

EAPEE, HENBY (1799-1869J, lieu- 
tenant in the navy and writer on navigation, 
bom in 179^ was eldest son of Admiral Henry 
llaper [o • v.] He entered the navy in N ovem- 
ber 1811 onboard the Mars, then commanded 
by his father. When the M ors was paid off he 
was sent to the Boyal Naval College at Ports- 
xuouth, whence he passed with distinction, 
obtaining the silver modal for proficiency 
in mathematics. After a short time in the 
Nymphen ffigate he was appointed, in Oc- 
tober 1816, to the Aloeste with Captain 
Murray Maxwell [q. v.] In her he maae the 
voyage to China, experienced shipwreck in 
Oaspar Straits, and took part in the en- 
campment on the island of PuloLeat. He was 
afterwards inthoTyneand thoSoringapatam; 
and in January 1821, by his father’s interest, 
joined the Adventure sloop with Commander 
William Henry Smyth [q. v.] With Smyth 
he served in the Mediterranean, was placed in 
charge of the chronometers, and had excep- 
tionu opportunities for the scientific study 
of navigation, nautical astronomy, and sur- 
veying. On 17 May 1823 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and was appointed 


to the Euryalus, from which he was shortlv 
after moved to the Dispatch brig. In j/ 
nuaiy 1826, when Captain Frederirit Wilham 
Beechey [q. v.] commissioned the Blossom 
for a voyage round Capelforu and to Behrins 
Strait, ho placed the filling up of three 
vacancies in the hands of Smyth, and on his 
nomination offered Raper the post of first 
lieutenant. Raper, however, imagined that 
his fother had been undeservedly slighted by 
the admiralty, and declined Beeoheys ofet 
thus virtually retiring firom active service. ’ 

From that time fie devoted himself to 
noutioal science. He became a fellow of the 
Royal Qeogrnphical and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, repeatedly served on their oounoils 
and was for many years eeoretary of the 
latter. In 1882 he was appointed by the 
admiralty on a committee to consider the 
method of measuring the tonnage of ships 
nnd the report was drawn up principally 
him. In 1840 he published his ‘PraotiM of 
Navigation,’ which was at once recognised as 
the best work on the subject, a position which 
it still holds in the opinion of practicel navi- 
gators, although at the Royal Naval College 
the preferonce has always been given to the 
work of Dr. James Inman [q. v.] or later 
modifleatione of it. For this valuable work 
Bapor was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society; and in 1860 
Smyth, then preeident of the society, called 
special attention to the third edition'* as well, 
generally, for the useful additions sngvafted 
on its pages, as, particularly, for its admi- 
rabloond woll-organisod table of geographic^ 
positions,’ to the number of ei^t thousand 
eight hundred. Raimr always intended to 
publish a second volume, treating of the theory 
of the practical rules coutained in the first; 
but the work gi'ow under his hands, and his 
failing health prevented his completing it. 
Ho died at Torquay on 6 Jan. 1869, leaving 
a widow, 

[Journal of the Boyal Geographical SocieW, 
vol. xxix, p. ecxxvi ; Gent. Mas, 1669, i. 221.1 

J. KL 

RAPIN, PAUL DB (1661-17261, his- 
torian, generally styled ' Eapin-Thoyrss,’ 
was bom at Oastres on 26 March 1661. 
His father, Jacques de Rapin, seigneur de 
Thoyrae, was an advocate practising in the 
chamber of the edict of Oastres, one of the 
oourle of judicature erooted in pursuance of 
the edict of Nantes, for the benefit of Ike 
Huguenots. His mother, Jeanne de PtUs- 
son, was daughter of a councillor in that 
court, and eirter of Paul de Fhlisson-Fon- 
tanier, the historian of the Acaddmie Fran- 
poiso (Oabbkovb, Bapin-Thoyrm, pp. 86, 
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118). Eapin was educated at tlio academies 
of p'uylaurens and Snumui. He showed 
mote mclination for arms than letters, hut, 
atliis father's desire, adopted the study M 
the law, and was received as on advocate in 
1679 , In the some year the abolition of the 
courts of the edict obliged bis father to re- 
move to Toulouse, whither Rapin acoom- 
uunied his family. He is stated to have 
pleaded only one cause as an advocate, and 
devoted his time to mathematics, music, and 
belles-lettres. 

In 16S6 the elder Rapin died, and two 
months after his death the edict of Nantes 
was revoked. The Rapin family retired into 
the country to avoid persecution. Pat^ 
with his younger brother Salomon, made his 
wayinlifarohldSd to London, where, thonlcs 
to me influence of his unole Pdlisson, he was 
favourably received by Barillon, the French 
ambassador. Rapin saw no prospect of em- 
ployment under James II udess he became 
a catholic, and found himself harassed by 
the attempts of his uncle’s friends to bring 
about the necessary conversion. To escape 
their urgency he went over to Holland and 
enlisted in a company of French refugees at 
Utrecht, commanded by his cousin, Ilaniel 
do Hapitt. The oonmany formed part of the 
army with which "William of Oronoe landed 
in England in November 1688, and Rapin’s 
account of the prince's expedition is there- 
fore one of the most valuable parts of his 
history (t'i. p. 143; Hiatorj/ cf England, 
translated by Tindol, 1743, ii. 777). In 
1689 be was made ensign in Lord Kingston’s 
regiment of foot, wbicu formed port of the 
force sent to Ireland under Sohomberg. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Cmrriok- 
fsTgus, and was a few months later given a 
lieutenani^. Rapin fought at the battle of 
the Boyne, and was wounded at Ibe unsno- 
cessfal assault on Limorich (27 Ang, 1690^. 
Lieutenant-general Rouglae, who became bis 
patron, employed him temporar% osguorter- 
master-geueral, wished to tolre him to Flan- 
deis as aide-de-camp, and procured for him 
a compaiw flrst in Kingston’s regiment and 
afterwards in the Soots guards. Rapin 
took port in the capture of Athlone (SO June 
1891), hut was not present at the battle of 
Aughrim. In 1693 he was recalled to Eng- 
hmd, and was ofl'ered, at the Earl of Galways 
recommendation, the post of governor to the 
Earl of Portland’s eldest son, Lord Wood- 
stock (Oiamrovii, p. 191). Ropin travelled 
with his pupil in Germany and Italy, and 
accompanied the Earl of Portland on his 
embassy to the court of Yoraailles in 1698 
{jb. pp, 106-8). He resided also for some 
time at the Hague, where, in 1099, he mar- 


ried Marie Anne Testart, of a Huguenot 
family from St. Qiientin, which had sought 
refuge in Holland, In June 1704 his pupil 
also married, and then, if not earlier, ms 
employment as governor came to an end. 
Rapin was now stranded. On 1 Jon. 1700 
Wuliam hod granted him a pension of eleven 
hundred florins a year until he should obtain 
some office of greater value, but he never 
received any such appointment, and the pen- 
sion ceased on the kmg’s death (tb. p, ^4), 
At the Hague Rapin enjoyed the company 
of men of learning (suoh as Beauval de JBas- 
nage and Jean Rou\ and he was one of the 
leodi^ members of a literary society called 
'La FfiautS,’ which met at his house; hut 
in 1707 his straitened circumstances obliged 
him to remove to W esel. At W esel he spent 
the rest of his life, which he devoted entirely 
to the study of history. In 1717 he wos 
offered a post in the snpreme court at Berlm, 
hut refused on the ground of his insufficient 
knowled^of law; what little heknewheoou- 
fessedhehad forgotten inthetbirty-two years 
which had passed since he abandoned his legal 
studies (i3. App. p. xvii). The first volumes 
of his history of England — in French-^ 
were puhlished in 1723 ; the last two appeared 
and were completed in 1726, just brfore his 
death, ‘Though he wos of a very strong 
constitution, yet a aoventeen years’ constant 
application to compose his history entirely 
ruined his health. About three years before 
his death he found himself guite spent, and 
frequently seised with violent pains in his 
stomach. He might have recovered if he 
woidd have xeUnquished his work, and un- 
bent his mind for a time. Of this he was 
sensible, but oould not resolve it as bo 
ought. All he indulged himself in was not 
to rise before six o’olock, after which it was 
impossible for him to sleep or lie in his bod. As 
to liis diversions, of which walking was the 
most usual, he was quicldy tired of them , and, 
if his indisposition permitted, returned to his 
work, which was the cause of his illness ond 
properly his sole delight ('Some partionlors 
of the Life of M. do Rapin/ in Hkiory t^f Eng- 
land, ed. 1748, i. p. x). He died on 26 May 
1726 at the age of sixty-four, and was buried 
at Wesel (Oazhiiovii, pp. 326, 834). 

Rapin left several daughters and a son, 
who became a Frussian omoial, was director 
of the colonies of Fronoh refugees at Stettin 
and Stargardt, and earned the praise of Fre- 
derick the Great, A great-grandson, Philippe 
de Bapin-Thoyras, fought in the German 
war of liberation, and became colonel of 
cuirassiers in the Frussian army, 

Rapin’s earliest historical work was a 
'Dissortalion sut I’Oiigine du Gouveriio- 
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meiit de I’Angleterro et &ui' la Naiaaance, le 
Progrfia, lea Vues, lea Foi'oes, lea Inlifirfits at 
lea Oaraot&res dea deux Partis des Wbiga ot 
dea Torya.’ This lucid explanation of Eng- 
liah politics, -written for the instruction of 
foreigners, -wos printed at the Hague in 1 717 , 
and -was immediately translated into Ge^ 
man^ Dutch, Danish^ and English. It is 
reprinted in the Enghah tranalatlona of his 
hiatory (od. 1743, ii. 796). Bapin|s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ -whieh was also written for 
foreigners rather than for Englishmen, met 
with equal success. Six editions were pub- 
lished in French — the first, in 10 vols. 4to 
between 1723 and 1727 j the sixth and best, 
edited by Leffib-vre de Saint-Marc, in 1749, 
16 vola. 4to (for a bibliograpliy see Oaxu- 
irovii, pp. 261-76). Of tho English trans- 
lation and its dilTeront continuations, four 
editions in ocla-vo and three in folio -were 
published (ib. p. 270; Loiyndes, liihlCo- 
grapher's mavual, ad, Bohn, p. 2047). _ Ita- 
pin’s ‘ History ’ begins with tlio lauding of 
.Julius Ocosar and ends with tho ucceaaiou of 
William and Mary. It was continued in 
French by David Durand (d. 1768), a Hugue- 
not refugee, who was minister of the hVonoh 
churches in St , Martin's Lane and the Savoy, 
lie added to Bapin's 'llisiory' vols. xi. and 
xii. treating the reign of Wulinm III, pub- 
lished at the Hague m 1734 -ti. A thirteenth 
volume, attributed to a certain Duxiard, ap- 
peared in 1730 (OAZHsrovn, pp. 261-6). 
Thomas Lodiard [q. v.] brought out in 1737 
♦ The History of the lleigns of William HI, 
Mary, and Anno, in continuation of the His- 
tory of England by llapin daThoyros ’ (folio). 
This ends with tho accession of George II. 
Nicholas Tindal, whose translation of llapin 
had been published in 1726-31 (16 vols.Svo), 
added to it anaccount of tho reigns of William, 
Anne, and George I (13 vols. 8vo, 1746-7). 
Tindal’s translation became tho siandaid 
version of Eapin for the English ])ublic, and 
was frequently reprinted. In 1730 a aeries 
of illnslratiouB, consisting of portraits, monn- 
menis, and medals, was published to aocom- 
jiaiiy it (‘ The Heads of the Kings of Eng- 
land proper for llapin and Tiudul’s “History 
of England," ’ ongravod by George Vertuo, 
3736, lol.) A list of the illustralious in tho 
folio edition of 1743, reputed tho host, is 

f ivon by Lowndes. Thaulcs to tluiso em- 
ollislunonls and lo its own very consider- 
able merits, Hapin’s 'History’ remained, until 
the publioatiou of Ilitmc’s_, the standard 
history of England, Voltairo, who stylos 
the auUior 'tlie exact and judicious Unpin,' 
says: ‘L’Augleterre luL fut long temps redc- 
vtiblo do la seulo bonne histoiro oomplblo 
que I’on efit ftlte de cette royaumo, et la 
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seulo impartiale qu’on efit d’un pays 
I’on n’dorivoit que par I’esprit ds parti- 
o’Stoit m§me la seule histoii-e qu’on pdt cite 
cn Europe oomme approchant de la perfec- 
tion^ qu’on exige de ces onvrages’ ( Steele de 
Lome QfuOorze, ii. 393, od. 1822; cf. Gaze- 
NOVB, p. 318). The history certainly shows 
throughout extensive researches, 
with a strenuous endeavour to he impartial 
and to arrive at the truth, i^pin’a narra- 
tive is clear though rarely animated. He 
inserts occasional dissertations on contro- 
verted questions or points of interest, as 
for instanco, on tho government of the Anglol 
Saxons, the natm-o of the Salic law, and the 
liistory of Jeon of Are (i. 147, 446, 669, ed. 
1743). lie discuBSOS the relative value of 
Camden, Buchanan, and other contemporary 
writers on the events of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and criticises tho authorities for the history 
of tho civil war {ib. ii. 79, 847). Hapin nlw 
interrupt B his narrative by insert ingliiatori- 
cal documents at length, such os the articles 
of accusation against Hichard H, and the 
miinifestos of Charles I and the parliament. 
H 0 repriiil s M agna Oharta and other oliarters 
of lihertios, and gives a numW of papers 
concerning tho Spanish match and the im- 
paohmonl of tho Earl of Bristol in 1626. 
The publication of Rymor’s ‘Fmdera,’ of 
which he makes great and constant use, 
supplied himwitli mtich important material, 
W’hicli previous liislorians had not used. To 
tills ho modoslly attributocl whatever merit 
his history pnsscBSod (OAZBNOyB, p, 247). 
As oach volume of liymer appeared Eapm 
published in Le Oloro’s ‘ Bibliotheqne Ohoisie' 
an abridgmout of its contents. These sum- 
muricB were translated by Stephen Wholdey 
and publishod under the title of 'Acts 
llofpa’ (4 vols. 8vo, 1726-7). 

1 lupin’s work is sovoroly criticised by 
Curl e in tho ‘ Proposals ’ for his own hisloiy 
of England, ou tho ground that Banin 
omitted to consult tho mauusoripts in the 
state pa])or olliee,the journals of parliament, 
and other sources, wliich his residence in 
Germany made it impossible for him to 
utilise (N 10 HOLS, Zit. Aneed, ii. 479, 480; 
sue also viii, 260. Other criticisms ore em- 
bodied in ‘ A Dofonco of Eiiglieh History 
against tho Mlsveiu'esentations of M.Eapin 
do Thoyros,’ 8vo, 1734. Aportr<iil of llapin 
is prefixed to most editions of his Msl:^ 
and to Oozonovo’s ‘ Eapin-Thoyraa,’ 

[Tho chiaf som-co of information ibr Eapin’s 

life is lllo Lotiro i\M coneornantquelqnas 

parllcnlaritAs do la vie de M. do Enpin-ThoyiM, 
written by his older brother, Ohailiis de Hapin 
I’nginier. It appeared in tho tenth volume of 
the History of England (od. 1727)i and la ro- 
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urinted us a preface to the English translations 
fed IfiSi *• Maansenpt memoiis of tho 

kniily of Enpia ty tho same author form tho 
basis of M. Eaoul de Cazenove’s Eam-Thoyras, 
sa Famine, saVie, et sob CEimes,’ Piuis, 1800, 
4to. Ilf- Oazcnove also prints .a eollection of 
Papin’s letters and specimens of liia poetry and 
crincism.] 0. H. E. 

BASBOTSAM, DOENING (1780- 
1791), author, son of Peter Easbotham and 
his trae Hannah, daughter of John Doming 
of Birch IIouaB, Farnworth, in the parish 
of Dean, Lancashire, was born at Manches- 
ter in 17S0, and was educated at the Man- 
chester grammar school, lie was chairman 
of the quarter sessions at Manohostor for 
twenty-li/e years, and high ahorilT of Lan- 
casliiro in 1760. He niado exlensive collec- 
tions for a history of his native county, and 
to manusmupts, partly written in Dyrom's 
shorthand, proved of groat use to llaiues 
when coinpilmg his ‘ History of Lancashire.’ 
In 1774 he wrote ‘Oodrua, a Tragedy,’ in 
five acts and ui verse, tvhich was refused by 
two London managers, hut snooessliiUy por- 
fotmed at Manohuater in that year. He 
published it anonymously by way of appeal- 
mg to tho puhlio from the verdict of the 
managers. It was pi'oduced again at Man- 
chester in 1778 for tho benefit of Yoiiugor 
the actor, when Kemble, Lewis, and i>Irs. 
Siddona took part in tho jiorformanoe. In 
1782 he printed 'Versos originally intendod 
to have Wn spoken at tho Breaking-up of 
theFreoGrammor Gchool in Manchester,’ &c., 
and ho is stated to have written, amo^ olhor 
minor pieces, ‘A Dissuasive from Popular 
Bioting directed against iMochauicol Mnnu- 
iheturiug Improvemonts,’ 1779. 

Easbotham died on 7 Nov. 1701, and was 
buried at the parish church of Dean, whore 
there is a mural tablet to his memory, with 
on inscript ion by Thomas Barnes, D.D. He 
maniod, in 17B4, Saroh, eldest daughter of 
James Bayley of Withington, near MancLos- 
ter, and_ panddaughtor of Samuel Pejiloe 
[q. V.], bishop of Chester, and had flvo child- 
ren, of whom one, tho llov. Doming Easho- 
tbam, was a follow of Manchester Collegiate 
OhuTch. 

[Baines’s Hist, of Laucashiro, ori'g. ed. ii. 42, 
with portrait; Miinclioater School Eogislor, i. 
162, 189 (Ohetliam Soo.) ; Haines’s Fellows of 
Manchester Gollogiate Olinrcli, ii. 204 (Ohotbam 
See.}, where he is called ' EamsboUoin Bakor’s 
Biogr. Dramatlca, 1812, iii. Ill ; Pi'octol'’s Man- 
chester in Holidiiy Dross, 1800, p. 68 ; Bcholea'a 
Bolton BibHogrn^y, 1880, p. fiO.] 0. W. S. 

i^SHLEIGH, PHILIP (1729-1811), 
antiquary, oldest son of ,Tonatlian Eushleigh, 
M.P. for Fowey in Cornwall {d, 24 Nov. 


1764), who married, on 11 June 1728, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Clayton of Mai>- 
den in Surrey, was born at Aldermaubury, 
London, 28 Deo. 1729, He matricu- 
lated fi;om New College, Oxford, 16 July 
1749, and contributed to the poems of the 
university on the death of Frederick, prince 
of Woles, a set of English verses, which 
is reprinted in Nichols’s ‘ Select Collection 
of Poems ’ (viii. 201-2) ; he left Oxford with- 
out taking a degree. At the death of his 
father he was elected member for the family 
borough of Foweyj on 21 Jan. 1766, and sat 
continuously, in spito of contests and election 
politious, until the dissolution of 1802, when 
he was Imowu as the ‘ Father of the House 
of Commons ’ (Oouivnmr, Pari. Pap, Oom- 
toall, pp. 106, 108-0). His knowledge of 
Cornish miuornlogy procured his election as 
F.S.A. and F.ll.S. in 1788. He died at 
Menabilly, near Fowey, 26 Jime 1811, and 
was buried in the church of Tywordreath, 
Cornwall. He married his m:st cousin, 
Jane (1720-1796), only daughter of the 
Eev. Carolus Polo and granddaughter of 
Sir John Pole of Shute, Dovonshire. They 
had no iseuo, aud the family estates passed 
to a nephew. A portrait of Eashleigh, 
seated in a chair, was painted by Opie 
about 1706, and is now in the possession 
of Mr, Jonathan Eashleigh of Mouahilly. 
It is a ‘ Bno specimen of the painter’s best 
oriod’ (Roqziiib, Opia and ha Worha, p, 
60). 

Ilasbloigh's collection of minerals was re- 
markable for its various speoimeus of tin. It 
is still at Menabilly, and its most valuable 
portions are described in two volumes of 
' Specimens of British Minerals ’ from liis 
cabinet (1797 and 1802). In the same col- 
lection are models m glass of the hailstones 
that fell on 20 Oct. 1791, particulars ot 
whidi, with the figured represontationSj ore 
given, on Eashloigh’s information, in Kiim’s 
‘ Eemnrks on Stones fallen from the Clouds,’ 
pp. lB-20. He contributed antiquariaupapers 
to tho ‘ Archmologia,’ ix. 187-8, xi. 8tW, xii. 
414, but they were derided by Dr. John 
Whitaker as the work of an ‘amateur in an- 
ti^unrianism’ (NionoM, IM, Illustmtionsf 
viii. 664) ; Namunatio Ohromole, new sor. 
vol.viii. 187-67 ; Trans, Mcyallnat, of Corn- 
wall, October 1867). A paper by him on 
certain ‘alluvial deposits’ at Sandrycook, 
Cornwall, is in the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Iloyal Geological Society of Cornwall, ii, 
281-4, and a letter from him to E, M. Da 
Costa, on some English shells, is in the 
Britito Museum Addit. MS. 28641, f, 196. 
Ho oonstruoted a remarkable grotto at Pol- 
lidmouth, near the family seat. 
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[BoAbo and Courtney’s Bibl. Oornnb. ji. 647 ! 
PcU'ochial Hist, of Oornwiill, iv. 273, 270 j 0. S. 
Gilbert’s Cornwail, li. 240, 874-6 ; Vivian’s 
A’'isitationa of Cornwall; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Gent. Mag. 1811, i. 683; Polwbele's Biogr. 
Sketches, 1 . 17-9.] W. P. 0. 

RASPE, RUDOLF BRIO (1737-1794), 
aiitlior of the origiual ‘ Baron Munoliausen,’ 
vras born. in. Hanover of obscure parentage 
in 1737. From 1766 to 1760 he studied suc- 
cessiycly at the universities of Gottingen 
and Leipzig, and in 1762 he obtained a post 
as one of the clerks in the university library 
at Hanover. During the interval he seems 
to have acted os tutor to a young nobleman. 
In 1763 he contributed some Latin verses 
to the Leipzig ‘ Nova Acta Eruditorum,’ and 
•in the following year he was appointed 
secrets^ to the univoraily library at Gottin- 
gen. While there, he worked at a transla- 
tion of Leibnitz’s philosophical works, which 
was issued at Gottingen in 1766. He fol- 
lowed up this laborious workbyan ambitious 
allegorical poem on the age of chivalry, en- 
titled ‘ Hermin and Gunilde ’ (1760), wliioh 
was favourably received. About the same 
timehe translated selections from Osslan, and 
published a treatise on ‘ Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,’ which first directed Ger- 
man attention to the rich slorehouses of 
inedimval romance. In 1767 he became pro- 
fessor at the Collegium Oarolinum in Oassel 
aud keeper of the landgrave of Hesse’s rich 
colleolion of antique gems and medals. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed librarian of 
Oassel, ana in 1771 he married, lie began 
writing on natural ecience, a subject for 
which he had shown aptitude while at Leip- 
zig ; aud in 1760 a paper in the fifty-ninth 
volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
ai'guing the previous existence of elephants, 
or mammctlis, in the boreal rugions of the 
globe, procured his election as an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society in England. & 
1772 he translated into German Algarotti’s 
’Treatise on Arohitecture, Painting, and 
Opera Music,’ whilo at the same time he con- 
tributed papers on lithography, on musical 
instruments^ and other suhiects to learned 
periodicals in Germany. Tne variety and 
facility of Raspe’s writing proclaimod him a 
journalist, and, after a short tour in West- 
phalia in 1773, he started a poriodicol called 
‘The Oassel Speototon’ with Mauvillon as 
his oo-editor. In 177o ho travelled in Italy 
on a commission to oollect articles of vertu 
for the landgrave. Soon after his return he 
began abslraoting valuable coins from tlio 
oabiuets entrusted to his care, and he dis- 
posed of his thefts for upwards of two 
thousand rix-dollors. When disclosure be- 
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came imminent, he fled in the 
Berlin, an advertisement being issued bvt^ 
authorities of Oassel for the ai-rest of • Cbim 
oillor Raspe, a long-faced man, with small 
eyes, crooked nose, red hair under his stumnv 
periwig, and a jerky gait.’ Vain of £ 
personal appearance, he is said to have 
dressed extravagant^ in scarlet and gold 
He was captured at Slausthal in the Btos 
mountoins, but he escaped from the police 
and fled to Greet Britain, where he spent 
the remaining nineteen years of his life.*^ 
He was already an excellent English 
scholar, so that when he reached London it 
was not unnatural that he should look to 
autliorship for support. In 1776 he published 
a volume ‘ On some Gorman Volcanoes and 
their Productions ’ (London, 8vo), and ilm-inp 
tho next two years he translated into iSi^ 
lish the then highly esteemed ‘Mincralogicsl 
Travels of Feibor’ in Italy and Hungary 
(London, 1776, 8vo), and also Boron Boin’a 
‘Travels through the Bannat of Temeawar, 
Transylvania, and Hungary’ (London, 1777 
8vo), to wliich was added as an appendix 
Forher’a ‘ Minoralogioal History of Bohemia.' 
In 1780 Horace Walpole wrote of him to 
Mason : ‘ There is a Dutch Bifavont come over 
here who is author of several pieces so learned 
that I do not even know their titles, but ho 
has made o diaoovory in my way which you 
may be sure 1 believe, for it proves what 
I expected and hintod in my " Anecdotes of 
Painting,” that the use of oil-colours was 
knownlong before Van Eyck.’ Raspe, he went 
on to say, hod discovered a manuscript of 
Theophilus, a Gorraan monk of tkefourldicen- 
tury, who gave leocipts for preparing colours 
with oil. Throe months later he wrote; 'Poor 
Raspe is arrested by his tailor. I We sent 
him a little money, and he hopes to recover 
his liberty, but I question whether he will 
be able to struggle on here.’ The essay on 
the origin of oil-painting, which is 'clear 
and unpretending,’ was published by the 
good services of Walpole in April 1781. 
Raspe already spoke English as readily as 
Froiioh. He wrote it, soys Walpole, ‘sur- 
well,’ and in this same year bis 


inguistic attainments are attested by two 
moderately good prose translations ; one of 
Lessing's 'Nathan the Wise,' and the other 
of ZacWioo'a mock heroic, ‘Tabby in Ely- 
sium.’ Ho formed ambitious plans, but his 
disguise as a Dutch virtuoso did not prevent 
the bad namo he had earned from dogging 
him to London, The Royal Society etmek 
him olF its rolls, in revenge for which step 
he is said to have threatened to publish a 
travesty of its proceedings. Iu_ 1786_ he 
projected on archroological expedition into 
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iffVTJt, and in the same year was issued at 
^tlm his 'Eeise durch Englond,’ dealing 
irith the arts, moiiufaoturea, and industry of 
his adopted country. He appears in the 
msantime to have been near starvation, whan 
» remnant of his minernlogieol reputation 
niocured him the post of assay master and 
etore-heeper of some miues at Doleoath in 
Cornwall in 1782. 

While still at Doleoath Rnspa put together 
a chaphooh of forty-nine pages, email 

Svo wMoh appeared in London at the close 
of 1786, under the title ‘ Buxon Munchousen’s 
Nanotive of his moi-vellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Bussio.' The ‘ Oritioal Eeview’ 
forDecemher 1786 described the work as a 
Bstirioal production calculated to throw ridi- 
cule on tie bold assertions of some parliit- 
mentsiy dednimers. In reality it was ejeu 
d'esprii thrown off with a minimum of 
satirical purpose. Easpe seems to have com- 
piled his humorous narrative from two 
sources. Ehst, and most important, his 
paisonal reminisoences of Hieronymus von 
lir..no.li«.iiH6n (1720-1767), on eceentrio old 
8oldiei‘who,farth6 douhle purpose of diverl- 
iughis guestsatBodonwerdor, androstraining 
the boastful garrulity of his huntsman Kose- 
msyer, had formed n habit of narrating 
allegod sporting adventures of foroical ex- 
travagance, with the dry precision of a man 
who IS speaking tho exact truth. Kaspo’s 
second source was his commonplace book, 
which harvested gleaulnga from <ralloctiouB 
of facetuB such as Lange’s ‘Doliciie Acor 
denucre’ (lleilhronn, 1006), a section of 
which was expressly devoted to mendaoia 
ridieula} Von Lautarbooh's ‘Travels of the 
Einken Hitter ; ’ and Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Fa- 
cetim Sehelianss ’ (Strassburg, 1608).^ Haspe 
probably saw no objocUon to aiiixing the 
baron’s own name to an ophemeral produc- 
tion, written in a laimuage that can have 
been known to few, it any, of the Baron’s 
friends. 

The first edition was probably small, and 
sold badly (no copy is Imowu to bo extant) ; 
a second edition, with a longer ti lie, but other- 
wise unaltered, appeared at Oxford in 1786, 
and met with no better success. Thoroupon 
tbs bookseller. Smith, to whom Baspo had 
sold his manuscript, disposed of the copy- 
mht to another booksellor, named Koorsloy. 
Aeorsleyhada chapter prefixed and fourteen 
chapters added to the original five (ii.-vl. in- 
clusive, of the current modern version). The 
new chapters, which were not written by 
Haspe, but by one of Kearsloy’s own journey- 
men, contained topical oHucions to English 
institutions and reoent books of travel and 
adventure, such as Drinkwnter’s ‘Siogo of 
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Gibraltar’ (1783), Mulgrave’e' Voyage to- 
wards the North Pole’ (1774), Brydone’s 
‘Sicily and Malta’ (1778), Baron de Tott’s 
‘ Memoirs '(1786), ondthenarrativesofrecent 
balloon ascents by Montgolfier and Blan- 
chard in France, and by vincenzo Lunardi 
[q. V.] in England. Some of the new stories 
wersDorrowedfrom Lucian’s ‘ V era Historia.’ 
The fresh matter, together with the addition 
byKeorsloyof some quaint woodcuts, gave 
the hook a new lease of life, at the enhanced 
price of two shillings. Four editions followed 
rapidly. A free translation into German was 
made by the poet Gottfried August Burger, 
from the fifth edition, in the course of 1786. 
Hence it has been confidently asserted that 
Burger was the creator of Munchausen, 
though the fact was expressly denied by his 
intimate friend and biographer, Earl von 
Beinhard (Berliner Geselltchafter, November 
1824), A seventh edition, with a long sup- 
plementaiy chapter, appeared in 1793. Mean- 
while, in 1768, there had been issued a 
voluminous sequel (now generally printed 
as a second part or second volume of tho 
book), written as a parody of James Bruce’s 
‘ Travels to discover the Source of tho Nile ’ 
(1700). 

So composite was tho structure of a work 
which soon acquired a world-wide popularity, 
and has probably been translated into more 
longunj^BS than any English hook, with tho 
exception of ‘ The PUgrim’e Progress,’ * Eo- 
binson Crusoe,’ and ‘ GuUivor’e Travels.’ Tho 
bantoring comment on passing events, with 
which the booksellers’ hacks animated their 
continuations, seems largely responsible for 
the volume’s immediate suocesB. These ac- 
oretiouB possess no literary merit. The 
book’s permanent literai'y interest attaches 
exclueively to Baepe’s onginal cbajrters, the 
spontaneity and dry humour of vmich can 
hardly be surpassed. Baspo worked in the 
spirit of Lucian and Babelais, and he may 
almost be said to have recreated the literary 
type of fanlastio mendacity which has been 
developed with great efleot by the authors of 
‘Colonel Crockett’ and ‘Sam Slick,’ and other 
modern humorists, especially in America. 

Bospe’e name was not assooiated during 
his lifetime with the work that constitutes 
his ohiof title to remembrance. In. 1785 he 
was oiuj^loyed in Edinburgh by James Tassie 
[q. V.] m cataloguing his unique collection 
of pastes and impressions from ancient and 
modem gems. Early in 1786 Bospe produced 
a brief conspoctus of the arrangement and 
classification of the collection, and this was 
followed in 1791 by ‘ A Descriptive Cato- 
1 (^ 110 ,’ in which over fifteen tlioiisand costs 
01 ancient and modern engraved gems, 
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camooR, and intaglios wore enumerated and 
described in ]?renob and English. _ Tlie two 
quarto volumes, with un inlroduotion, dated 
from Edinburgli on 16 A^ril 1790, are a 
monument of patient and liigbly skilled in- 
dustry. lu the autumn of 1791 itaspewciit 
on a tour in the extreme north of Scotland, 
where he professed to discover signs of vast 
mineral wealth. To sustain his reputation 
as a mineralogist he brought out, m 1791, 
a trand.ation of Baron Inigo Born’s new 
process of amalgamation of gold and silver 
ores. By plausible manoeuvres be inveigled 
a local magnate. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, 
into disbursing large sums for preliminary 
operations. When the time came for the 
fruition of his schemes, Baspe disappeared. 
The incident was crystallised in a tradition 
which Sir Walter Scott utilised In 'The An- 
tiquary.’ For purposes of conoealment Easpe 
betook himself to a remote part of county 
Donegal ; and, still masquoradmg as a mining 
expert, was carried oli^ by scarlet fever at 
Mucla'oasinl794. A medallion from Taasie’s 
collection is in the Notional Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, and a portrait from the same 
medallion was engraved in. J. M. Gray’s 'Life 
of Tassie ’ (1896). 

[Dos Frsiherrn von Miinohhauson Baiaen und 
Abentouer (prefboe by F. Hofilnann), Stuttgart, 
1871 ; Allgomeiao BncyelopScIie, Erech lutd 
Qrnber, s.r. Mbnchbansan; Mayor's Convoim- 
tions-Lozienn, s.v.' Bii ■'po ; ’ Allgenioi ns Doutsciis 
Biographie, S.v. Munchhauson ; Biogrtiphio Uni- 
vorealle, zxvii. 119 ; Allibone'a Dictionary of 
English Literaturs, s.v. ' Basils ' (giving a good 
account of tho wild roii,iactaras that have iison 
mode ns to tho authorship of Munchiioseu}; 
Gent. Msg. 1886, i 888-90, 1887 ii. 2 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Dritannica, h,v. ' Baapo ; ’ Nichols’s Litsrary 
Anecdotes, vii. 343, 060 ; Memoirs of Living 
Authors, 1798, ii. 180; Bouse nnd Courtney’s 
Bibliolliaca Oornub. ii. 848 ; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphor's Manual (Bohn), 1629 ; Onsliiiig's 
Anonyms, 1890, p. 87 ; Dantes's I)ie(, Biogr. et 
Bibliograpblquo, 187,8, p. 834 ; Chamljors’s Jlook 
of Days, ii. 88, 86 ; Notes and Qnurios, Ist bar. 
vols. ii. iii. xi. xii. passim, 8cd sor. v. 8117, 408, 
vi, 808, ix, 183, 614 ; llsuwood’s Addross at tho 
Boy.il Inscit. of Oornwallj 1809, pp. 10-18 ; 
Walpole’s Lottars, od. Cunningham, vii. 314-16, 
347, 473, 492, vhi. *28, 36 ; Southey’s Omniana, 
1812, i. 188. For a longer account of Buspo 
and the evolution of ’IViuticlihanson,’ see tho pro- 
fneu hy the present wrilar to the 1808 edition of 
the Travels.] T. iS. 

BASTALL, WILLIAM DICKINSON 
Q768-18:32),lopogrttphor. [See DioiciNaow, 
WmjAM.] 

BASTELL, JOHN (d, 1680), printer nnd 
lawyer, is stated by Bale to have boon born 
iu Loudon, and by Wood to bavo boen edu- 


cated at Oxford. Tie was trained as a lawyer 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, had for a time anes' 
cellent practice, and appeared froquentlv «s 
counsel against the companies of London 
lie also interested himself in polities and 
represented Dunheved, Oornwall, in the nw 
liament which, sitting from 1629 to IdSe 
legalised tho protestant reformation. As a 
printer he seems to have begun some tima 
before 1616, as in the preface to his edition of 
tho ‘ Libor Aasisarum ’ he announces his inten- 
tion of issuing Fitzherbort’s ' Great Abridufr 
ineut,’ a large folio in three volumes, printed 
pi'obably in partnership with WynW de 
Worde in tliot year; in both cases Eaatell 
actod as editor as well as printer. In 1520 
ho moved his printing ofiSce to the ‘M8^ 
maid,’ a house situated ‘ at Pollis gate next 
to Ohopesydo,’ and belonging to the masters 
of the^Bridgehous.’ A lawsuit about this 
house, heard in 1634-B, throws a^ood deal 
of light on BaatoU’s later life, a appears 
not to have attended closely to his business 
but to Lave passed much of his time at his 
house in the country, leaving his worhnen 
to atleiid to t he printing. The majority of 
tho books ho issued were legal ; but besides 
these are some of groat interest, such as 
‘ The Mery Gestys of tho Widow Edith,' 
1626; 'Tho TTutidrod btary Talys,’ 1626; 
'Nuoromaiitia,’ n.d.; and otlioi's. 

In 1630 llastell began to lake part in the 
reliyous ooiilrovorsics of tho lime, dkeudkg 
the Boman doclriiio of purgatory in hia worE 
'A New Boko of Purgatory’ (Brit. Mns.) 
This wos answered by John Frith ao con- 
vincingly as to iiiduoo Bastell to become a 
protestant. liastoll’s best-known work was 
‘The Pnslymo of Iho People, or the Chroni- 
cles of Divers Bealms and most especially of 
the Kealtii of England, briefly compiled and 
impirinlod in Ohoapside by .Tohn Bastell,’ 
1 6!!0, 4l 0 . Copies ore in tho Bril ish Museum 
and John Bylaiids Ijibrary, Manchester, and 
in llie 1 Lnuleriaii Miisouiii, Glasgow; afourth 
copy, pieced and made up, is also in the Bri- 
tish liluBuuin (Grenville) Library. It was re- 
prlul ed by Ilibdin in 181 1 (of. Notes and 
Quprins, 8lh sor. i. •‘iOB-O). Tho numerous 
woodcuts that adorn it seom to have been 
by Bastell himself (lluDeEAvr, Diet, gf Ac- 
ftVs). 

Tiie last few years of BastoU’a life were 
llio reverse of linpp.y’ Tn his letters to Orom- 
woll, written in 1686, ha spealta of himself m 
an old man who had lost almost nil hia busi- 
ness as well as all his friends, and ns op- 
pi*oaRod by poverty, ‘ for wher before I gate 
by tho law in pleading in Westminster' Hall 
forty marks a year, that was twenty nobles 
a Luiui Ht least, and printed every year two 
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or three liTindred ream of paper, wbch. was 
more yearly profit to me than tho gains that 
I got by the W, I assure you I got not now 
forty smllmgs a year by tho law, nor I printed 
not a hundi-ed ream of paper this two year’ 
fEtiis. Ori(j. Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 309). In 
1636 ho attacked the practice of paying 
tithes, and perhaps for his opiniona expressed 
on this occasion, as weU as on account of the 
suspicion attaching to him as the friend and 
brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, he was 
thrown into prison. In spite of his petitions 
to (iomwel^ he was not released, and he 
probably died in prison in the same year 
(Letters and Papers Sen. VIII, x. No. 
248 xi. No. 1487). Ilia will proves that 
be W become poor, for ho leaves to his 
wife Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John More 
rq. T.] and sister of Sir Thomas More, only 
the house he had sett led upon her on hor 
jnaniage. His son 'William is separatoly 

noticed , „ 

Besides the works mentioned above, Bastcll 
compiled ‘ Exposicioues Terminorum Legum 
Anglortim,’ 1627 (Brit. Mua.), which has also 
been attributed to his son, who published an 
English translation in 1667, of which further 
editions appeared in 1679, 1602, 1041, and 
1607. Bostellolsowroteamorol play, entitled 
‘A new Interlude and a Mery of the Nature 
of the Iin Elements ’ [1619], 8vo. Tho only 
copy known to be extant is In the British 
Mueeum, and that is imperfect ; it was edited 
for the Percy Society in 1848 by Ilalliwell- 
Phillipps, who describes it as ‘ tuo only dra- 
matic piece extant in which science is at- 
tempted to be- made popular through the 
mefium of theatrical representation.’ Dib- 
din gave the date as 1610, but that is pro- 
bably too early, and 1619, the dale given in 
menuscTipt in tue Britieh Mueeuin copy, is 
more likely to be correct. Tlalliwell-Phillij^s 
conmdered Boetcll’s authorship as doubtful, 
but the ‘Interlude,’ in which ‘Nature Nata- 
rate ’ appears as the second of tho dramatis 
peraonse, is obviously identioal with tho 
‘Natura Naturata’ which Wood attributes 
to liasteU, aud calls ‘ a largo and ingenious 
comedy.’ 'Wood and Pits also mention euvoral 
other works by Bastcll which arc not known 
to be extant. 


[Preface to Dibdin’s reprint of the Pustyrae, 
1811 ; LbUoxs and P.ipora of Ilonry VIII, pas- 
sim ; Pits, Be Script. Augl.; 'Wood's Athenie 
Oxon.i. 101-2 ; Foxo’s Ados and Mon. v. 0, II ; 
Strype’s Works, index; Tiuraer’s Bibl, Brit.- 
Hih.; Bngl. Cyclop. ; Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 8rd 
set. n. 808-12 ; Amos’s TypOgr. AnUq, ad. mr- 
bett, i. 326 sqq.; Bibliographica, pt, viii. ; More’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Moi-o, 1746, p. 110 ; IluUou's 
Life of More, pp. 6, 106.] E, Q-. B. 


BASTELL, JOHN (1632-1677), jusuit, 
bom at GUoueoster in 1632, was admitted 
into "Winchester school in 1643 (Kibby, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 124) ; and thence 

E roceeded to New OoUege, Oxford, of which 
e became a perpetual fellow in 1649, lie 
graduated M.A. 29 July 1656, and about 
that time was ordained priest (Oxford TTniv. 
Ttegister, i. 228). Being unable to comply 
with tho religious changes in JEHzahem’s 
reign, he left his ooUegc, ‘ wherein he had 
always been accounted an excellent dis- 
putant,’ and retired to Louvain. He re- 
moved to Antwerp in 1664, and subse- 
quently _ went_ to Rome, where he entered 
theiosnit novitiate of St. Andrew 6 April 
1668, being, for a short time, fellow- novice 
with St. StanMas Koatlia. After complot- 
ing his novioeehip, he was English peiiiten- 
tiory for a time at St. Peter’s, Romo. lie 
was then sent as confessor and consultor to 
the house of the Jesuits at Hall. Thence he 
was removed to Augsburg, and finally to 
Ingoldstadt, whore he was appointed vloe- 
rcotor of the college of his order. He died 
in the college on 16 or 17 Juno 1677 
(Dbbwb, Pasti Sod. Jem, 1723, p. 227). 
Wood, Dodd, and Oliver iuoon-cotly state 
that ho died about 1600. 

He was a determined antogouUt of Biehop 
Jewell, and published: 1. ‘A ( 'onfiitation of 
a Sermon pronounced by M, lupll, at Paules 
croBse, the second Sondaie bofore Easter . , , 
Anno Dai M.D.L,X.,’ Antwerp (Oiles Diest) 
21 Nov. 1664, 8vo, if. 176, The latter part 
of the work is outilled ‘ A Challenge against 
the Protestouts,’ Tho ‘Confutation’ was 
answered in 1679 by Dr. 'William Fulke 
[q. V.] 2. ‘A Ileplie against an Answer 
(falslie iulitled) in Defence of the Truth, 
made by lohu Rastell: M. of Art and 
S tudieut in Diuinite,’ Antwerp (Giles Diest), 
10 March 1666, 8vo, ff. 206. 3. 'A Oopio 

of a Challenge, talcon owt of tho Oonfulalion 
of M. luells Sermon,’ Antwerp, 1666, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Treatise inlltled, Beware of M. lewoll,’ 
Antwerp,’ 1606, 8vo, in throe volumes or 
ports, the lost of which is entitled ‘The 
third Book, declaring by examples out of 
ancient Councels, Fathers, and later Wri- 
ters, that it is time to beware of M. Jewel.’ 
6. ‘ A BriefeShew of the false Wares packt 
tog-othor in the named Apol(^ of the 
Church ofEiigland,’ Louvain (John Fowler), 
1 667, 8vo. A catalogue of ‘ English Popish 
Books,’ priutod by Slrype, includes Rastoll’s 
‘ liutum of Dntruths,’ which was answered 
by Jewell (Annals of the Pefoitnation, vol. 
ii. App. p, 169, fol.) 

[Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. (ITorbcrb); Bodl. 
Cat.; Be Backer’s Bibl. do la Compagnie de 
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J4su 3 ; Dodd’s Chuieh Hist. ii. HI ; IToloy’s 
Beoords ; TTostep’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gough's In- 
dex to Parker Soc. puhlications ; Lansd. H3. 
982, f. 281 ; More's Hist. Missionis Anglicaiue 
Soc, Jesu, p> 19 ; Stria’s Works; Tanner’s Sibl. 
Brit.; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 701; 
Wood’s Annals (Gutoh), ii. 146.] T. 0. 

BASTELL, WILLIAM (1608 f-1666), 
judge, horu about 1608, uras elder son of the 
printer, John Bastell {d. 1630)jrq. y.], by his 
-wife Elizabeth, sister of Sir ^omas More. 
Bastoll’s sister Eliza married John He^ood 
[q. y.] In 1626 he -Brent to Oxford. There, 
according to Wood, he learned much ‘ logic 
and philosophy,’ but took no degree. After 
plying the printer’s craft for some years he 
was admitted, on 12 Sept. 1632, a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn; he was called to the bar in 
1689, and was chosen autumn reader in 
1647, and treasurer in 1666. 

Like his father, a staunch catholic, Bastell 
quitted England soon after the accession of 
Edward VI, and resided at Louvain through- 
out his reign, suiiering in consequence the 
forfeiture of his estate. lie returned on the 
accession of Maty, was made a soij eant-at-law 
on 10 Oct. 1666, was joined with the bishops 
of London and Ely in a commission of in- 
quiution into heresy on 8 Oct. 1666-7, and 
■was advanced to a puisne judgeship in tlie 
queen’s bench on 27 Oct. 1668. Ho was con- 
tinued in office by Elizabeth, resigning office 
early in 1608. 

Ilis last days were spent at Louvain, -where, 
in the church of St. Peter, he had buried in 
1563 his wife Wmifrod, daughter of Dr. J ohn 
Clement [q. v.] lie died on 27 Aug. 1666, 
and was buried by the side of his wife. 

Bastell edited ‘ The Works of Sir Thomas 
More, knight, sometyme Lordo Ohancellour 
of England j wry tten by him in the Bnglysh 
Tonge,’ Loudon (Tottell), 1667, 2 yols. fol. 
lie was credited with a life of Sir Thomas 
More, hut, if written, this was either never 
published or perished at a vory early date. 

lie also edited (1) EitzhorWt’e ‘ Nature 
Brevium,’withLittleton's ‘Tonure^a ‘Ohar- 
tuary,’ and othor matter [see EnzHtutuniiz, 
Sin Anthonx, and LiraLirrow, Sia Thomm, 
1402-1481], London (Tottell), 1634, 8vo; 
and separately in 1663, adding a new table 
of contents. (2) A translation of his father's 
‘ Expositionos Terminorum Legum Anglo- 
rum, entitled ’An E^niosition of oertaiue 
Difficult and Obscure Wordca and Termes of 


the Law/ &c., London (Tottell), 1667, 8vo ; 
reprinted 1670, 1602, and as ‘Les Termes 
de la Ley,’ 1641 and 1667. (3) ‘A OoUeo- 
cion of ail the Statutes from the heginuing 
of Magna Carta until the yere of our Lorde 
1667, which were before that yere imininted. 


hereunto he addyd the CoUeeoion of ths 
Statutes made m the fourth and fift 
of the reign -f .J®*® 

and also 


o “Jid Queue Mary. 

. Statutes made in the fymt 

of the reyne of our Sovereyne Lady Ouen* 
Ehzaheth,’ London (Tottell), 1669; ^0 . 
work afterwords continued by Ferdinando 
Pulton [q. v.l Boston also compiled 'A 
Table collected of the yeres of our Lo:de 
God and of the yores of the Kyuges of 
Englnade,’ London, 1661, 1664, 8yo; and'A 
Oolleooion of Entrees, of Deolorations, Botros 
Boplioations, Bejoiuders, Issues, Verdita’ 
Judgements, Executions, Proces, Contyuu- 
ancos, Essoynes, and divers other matters ’ 
London rPotteU), 1666, fol., 1674, fol. (Yet- 
sweirt), 1606, fol. 

[Fostor'a Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 100, 813; Burnet’s Befonnit. 
tion, ed. Poeooke j Strypo’s Mom. (fol), ii. 398, 
408 ; Dodd’s Churcli Hist. ii. 149 ; Bi'oords o£ 
Engl. Oath. (Knox), ii. S ; Du^nle’s Orig. p, 
262 ; Ohron. Bor. pp. 89-92; CbJ. SUtoPapors 
Dorn. 1647-80, jjp. 100-22; Amos’s Topogr! 
Antiq. (Dibdin), lii. 371 ; Bridgott’s Life of fin 
Thomas More ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] J. M, B. 


EASTBIOK, JOHN (1660-1727), non- 
conformist minister, eon of John and Aihng 
Baielrigo, was born at Heokington, Lincoki- 
sMre, on 20 March 1660. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1600, M.A.. 1674. Haying 
token orders, ho heoamo in 1674 vicar ij 
Kirlou, Littcoluelure. His parish was not 
populous, but wide and soatlered, and heap- 
pUed himself to pastoral work -mth great as- 
siduity. Acting on puritan princmles, ha 
-withhold baptism from illegitimate wildren 
till there was evidence of the parents' peni- 
tence, and reetrioted the communion to those 
whom he deemed duly prepared. He allowed 
the_ scrupulous to receive the communion 
sitting, sometimes read the burial seryice 
without surplice, end substituted ’honour' 
for worship in the marriage service. These 
and some othor irregulariues were rewited 
by his churchwarden at a visitation, and Baa- 
irick was summoned before the spiritual 
court at Lincoln, His case came on lor trial 
on 4 April 1687, whon James H’s declara- 
tion for liborty of cousoieuoe reached Lincoln, 
and the court camo to no determination. On 
27 Nov. 1087 Baatriok resigned his living, 
intending to proQt by the liberty anuonneed 
in the royal declaration. The same couma 
was taken by four other Linoolnahite in- 
cumbents. 

Bastrick preached as a nonconformist, first 
at Spalding, Lincolnshire, then at Boths®- 
ham, Yorlcshire (1094-1701). In 1701 hs 
became ooUonguo to Anthony Williamson 
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BS pastor of the preshyterian congregation 
in Spinner Lane, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
Tn this (^arge he remained till his death, 
bat his situation as a dissenting minister 
was not altogether happy; he felt himself 
'neither fit for church nor meeting,’ Ten- 
dentnes to ontinninianism distressed him; 
be praoehad on the subject to a ministers’ 
ji .r.ting' ot Nottingham (26 June 1718), and 
bad the warm approval of his brethren; but 
bis congregation was divided on the matter. 
The disputes at Salters’ Hall in 1719 [see 
Bbadbtot, Thomas] led him to study both 
sides of the current trinitarian controversy, 
with the result that he thoi^ht James 
Peirce [q. v.] was in the right. He died on 
18 Aug. 1727, ^od 78, and was buried in 
St. Nicholas’s OhMelj King’s Lynn; his 
gravestone bears a Latin insoription written 
by his son William (sec below). 

‘^fiastrick published ‘An Account of the 
Nonconfornuty of John Bastriolc ... in 
a Latter to a Friend,’ 1706, 8vo (tho 
ftiond was Edmund Galamy [q. v.l and the 
letter is given os an appendix to Uaiamv's 
Bifenei of Moderate Nonoonfomuty, pt. iii, 
1706, 8vo). In the ‘ Philosophical 'Ihiansao- 
tions,' xxiii. 1702-8, and xxxii. 1722-8, are ^ 
thieeletters fromRostriok to Ralph Thoresby ' 
[q. V.], giving account of Roman coins and . 
other antiquities found in Lincolnshire, | 
Among Bastrioli’a unpublishod manuscripts 
the Lynn historian Richards mentions and 
uses his ’Plain and Easy Principles of Ohris- 
tian Obedience,’ and eome poetical piecee of 
no merit (one of tbeee Richards had printed 
in ^e ’G-entlemau’s Magazine,’ 1789), His 
name is sometimes spelled Raistriok. 

WiiUAM Rastriok (d. 1762), tho only 
surviving son, sucoeedod his father^ as 
preacher to the Spinner Lane congregation, 
feng’aLynn, He declined the pastorate, and 
seems to have been never ordained, exchang- 
ing with the Wisbech minister on com- 
munion days. He lived a very retired life, 
with a high reputation for personal excol- 
lencs. He died early in August 1762, and 
was buried on 9 Aug, in St. Nicholas’s 
Chanel, King’s Lynn. He published a plan 
of ^gs Lynn, and views of its principal 
buildings. In tho ’ Philosophical Transac- 
tions* ^csxv. 1727-8) is a record of his ob- 
servations of tho aurora borealis for four 
pars at King’s Lynn. He prepared also an 
‘Index eorum Theologorum aliorumque n” 
2267, qul propter Legem Unifbrmitatis, Aug. 
24 Ajmo 1662, ab Eccleeia Auglioona seces- 
serunt,’ Of this an autograph copy was pre- 
sented (with a Latin demcation) to Edmund 
Calamy, P.D,, and was lent by Edmund Oo- 
lawy (1743-1816) to Samuel Palmer (1741- 


1813) [q.v.] A transcript, in two different 
hands. Sated 1784, was in the possession 
of William Richards, LL.D. (1749-1819) 
[b. V.], and is now in St. Margaret’s Library, 
Bang’s Lynn. 

[Bastrick’s Account of his Nonconformity, 
1705; Colamy’s Account, 1714, p. 481; Gent. 
Mag. 1789, ii. 977, 108S ; Palmer’s Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial, 1802, i. xv. ii. 436 sq.; 
Bichards’s History of Lynn, 1812, ii. 1060 sq ; 
Monthly Bepository, 1816, pp. OOlsq,; Qiadaati 
Oantabrigienses, 1828, p. 888 ; Minll’s Congre. 
gatinnalism in Toikshiro, 1868, p. 341 ; Browne’s 
Hist. Oongr. Norf. and SufP. 1877, p. 346; ex- 
tracts from Heckington Parish Begister, per the 
Rev. E. G, Allison ; information from the Bev. 
IT. V. Herford, Lynn.] A. G. 

RASTRICK, JOHN tJEPETH (1780- 
1866)^ civil engineer, eldest son of John 
Hastriok, engineer and machinist, was born 
at Morpeth, Northumberland on 26 .Tan. 
1780, and was at the of fifteen articled 
to his father. About 1801 he entered the 
Ketley ironworks in Shropshire to gain ex- 
perienoB in the use of cost iron for machine^. 
Soon after he became a partner with Mr. 
Ilazeldine of Bridgnorth, oa a meohanicat 
engineer, taking special charge of the iron- 
foundry, During tho partnership he con- 
tinued to practise independently as a civil 
engineer. In 1814 he took out a patent for 
a steam engine (No. 8700), and soon engaged 
in experiments on traction for railways. In 
1816-16 he built a cast-iron bridge, with 
llO-lt. spon, over the Wye at Chepstow. On 
the death of Hozeldine about 1817, he become 
the manning partner in the firm of Bradley, 
Foster, Rastridh & Go., iroufounders and 
znanufaoturerB of machinery at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire,^ takiug the principal en- 
gineering part in the design and construc- 
tion of rolling mills, steam-engines, and 
other largo woi%n. At this time he designed 
ironworks at Chillington, near Wolver- 
hampton, and at Shut End, near Stour- 
bridge. In January 1826 he was engaged 
by the promoters of the Liverpool and 
Mauoheeter railway, along with George 
Stephenson and others, to visit coUieries m 
the north of England and repoH on their 
tramroads and engines. In the following 
April ho was the &st witness called before 
the parliamentary oommittee in support of 
the railway company, which was opposed 
by the canal companies. The evidence he 
ava on the use of locomotive engines 
elped to secure a favourable report, l^om 
that time he was employed to support in 

S ari lament a large portion of tho prinoipol 
nes of railway in the United Kingdom. 
In 1826 and 1827 he constructed a line 
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about sixteou miles long between Stmtford- 
on-Avon and Moreton-in-tlie-Mavsh, the 
first line laid with Birhenshaw’s patent 
wrought-iron rails. On S June 1820 he com- 
pleted and opened the Shutt End colliery 
railway from Kingswinford to the StalFord- 
eliire and Worcestershire canal, working it 
with a locomotive engine built under his 
own superintendence. This engine had 
three flues in the boiler, and in economy, 
speed, and accuracy of workmanship ex- 
celled any engine previously made. 

When the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway oiTered a premium of 
6001. for the best locomotive engine, lias- 
trick was appointed one of the judges. On 
6 Oct. 1820 he and his colleagues decided in 
favour of G-eorge Stephenson’s Rocket. In 
1830, with Stephenson, ho surveyed the lino 
from Birmingham to join the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, afterwards culled the 
Grand Junction, and marked out a liue from 
Manchester to Crowe. In 1836 the Man- 
chester and Cheshire junction railway was 
brought forward, with Rastrick as the engi- 
neer. This liue was opposed bya competing 
project called the South Union rnilwoy. 
After two years of parliamentary inquiry, the 
act was obtoinodfop the original line. With 
Sir John Rennie [q. v.], in 1837, ho carried 
the dfreot Brighton line against several oom- 
jieting projects. Towards the close of that 
year the active superintendence of the line, 
including a branch to Shoreham, was confided 
to him, and the heavy works, comprisuig the 
Merstham, Balcomhe, and Clayton tunnels, 
and the Ouse viaduct of thirty-seven arches 
at on elevation of one hundred feet, wore 
completed by the autumn of 1840. llo nftor- 
waruB constructed extensions which now 
form the serioe of lines known ns the London, 
Brighton, and South Const railway, 

Of very resolute characlor, Raetriok 
always displayed as a witness the groatest 
shrewdness as well as ooolnes.s. lie was 
a momhor of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers from 1827, and a fellow of llio Royal 
Sooiety from 1837. With Jainos Walker he 
published a ‘Report on the Comparative 
Merits of Locomotive and Eixod Engines os 
a moving Power,’ 1829. 

lie retired from active work in 18 17, and 
died at his residence, Sayos Court, near 
Ohertsoy, Surrey, on 1 Nov. 1866 j he was 
buried in the now cemetery at Brighton. A 
sou Henry died at Woking on 1 Nov. 1898, 

[Miuntsa of Frocoodings of Institution of 
Civil Bnginoors, 1867ixvi, 128-33,1 0. B, 

RiATOLlEFE, [See also lUnOLmtn and 
lUnOLIlfTfE.] 


RATOLIPFE, HENRY (1808-1^^^ 

vital statistician, born at Tvldeslev T. 

division of the Manchester Unitv of mi 
feUows in 1833, became provincial siMd 
master m 1836, then proviW secretaTof 
lus district, end Anally, in 1848, secretary of 
the whole order. Ratcliffe soon disnlaTOl 
great flnanciiil ability, and with comoicmm 


suoooss devoted himself to vital statistics at 
the lime a comparatively now study ’in 
1860 he brought out his ‘ ObservaUona of 
tho Rate of Mortality and Sickness exiatiiu 
among Eriendly Societies,’ which at once U~ 
came a standard authority. The monetorv 
tables which wore oppended wore thsnofr 
forth known as the ‘Katclifle Tables,’ and 
the data dealing with thirty-one trades 
proved of pormanont value. In 1862 Rat- 
oliffo issued a supplement, giving further 
financial details, and recommending a quin- 
quenuial valuation of the ossets ^ liobili- 
Ues of all friendly societies— a suggestion 
which was adopted by government m 1870. 
In 1862 Ratcliffe republished his aotnariai 
tables, basing them on far wider oalcnlations. 
In 1871 ho undertook a speoinl valuation of 
his sooiety, which his labours had placed on 
a sound actuarial basis. Ho was nominated 
a puhlio valuer under tho Friendly Societies 
Act of 1870, Ralclifib, who wos a congie- 
galionalist, diod at tho society's offloesin 
Manchester on 26 May 1877, and was buried 
at Brooltlands oomotory, near Sals, where 
the Manchester Unity erected a monument 
to hie memory, 

[li’rome-'WilfcinBon’B Mutual ThrifI, 1891 ; in- 
formation from tho Eov. J. Frome-Wilimson.] 


BATOLIFEE, JOHN, alias SiOKunroBs 
(d, 1 610), president of Virginia. [See Sionu- 

MOBll.] 

EATOLIFPE, JOHN (d. 1776), hook- 
collector, kept a chandler’s shop in the 
borough of Southwark, where he acquired a 
compoteuoy. Largo quantities of books 
were brought him to wrap the articles of his 
trade hi, and, after yielding to the temptotion 
of reodiiw thorn, he became on ardent col- 
leotor. He took to spending wbole days in 
the warehouses of tho booksellers, and every 
Thursday mornuig tho chief print and book 
oollectors, including Askew, Croft, Topham 
Beauclork, and James West, oame to hia 
house, when, after providing them with coffee 
and ohocolato, he produced hia latest pur- 
choACB, His books wore kept at his house 
in Eost Lane, Rothorhithe. lie died in 1776, 
after spendingtliirty years in book-collecting. 

His librory was sold by Christie in PsU 
Moll, London, the sslo beginning on 
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27 ITorcli 1776, and lasting for nine work- 
inff days. A. priced copy of tho catalogue 
('Bibliotheca ItatclifRana’) is in the British 
JIusBum, and the collection, which com- 
prised many old English hlaok-latter hooks, 
thirty Ooxtons, and some line mannsorirts, 
is described as ‘ the very essence of old Di- 
■rinity Poetry, Eomanoos, and Chronicles.’ 
There were only 1,076 articles, but many of 
them consisted of numerous volumes. Four 
lots (10 to 13) comprised 1 66 plays. The 
Jast article hut one was ‘ Mr. Tlatoliffe’s 
Manuscript Catalogue of the rare old Black 
Better and other ciu-ious and uncommon 
Boohs,’ in four volumes, which fetched 
71, IBs. The entire collection would at the 
urnsut day have realised more pounds than 
ft aetiiolly produced shillings. The Caxtons 
fetched cm on average 91. each, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Aneodotos, Hi. 621-2, viii. 
458-7 i G<int. Mug. 1812, pt. i. p, 114 ; Dibflin’s 
BiHiomania (ed, 1876), pp. 392-4; ITotea and 
Queries, 4tb sor. i. 666,] "W. P. C. 

BATOLIPFE or BATLIFFE, THOMAS 
(d. 1699), divine, matriculated as a pou- 
sioner M Peterhouse, Oambridge, in June 
1573, his Christian name being erroneously 
given as Hoberl. II o migrated to Trinity 
College, end proceeded B.A. in 1678. He 
aflerwords studied divinity, and was elected 
in 1686 a chaplain of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, whore he olliciated and ‘calerkised on 
the Saboth day afternoon,’ at a salary of 
twenty marks a year (Feefrj/ ATmufe-fioo/cs^, 
i\^en St. Saviours -wit li- St. Mary-Overie 
became tho parish church, BatdilTo continued 
to act os pnest or ministor. The preface of 
his ‘Short Svmine of the whole Oaloohisino 
wherein the Question is propounded and 
answered for the greater ease of the common 
people and chilckon of Saint Sauerics in 
^thwaike,’ is dated from Southwark, 
22 Oct. 1692. The work is extremely rare. 
^Vatt and Ames ( Typogr, Antig, od. 
Herbert, 1277) both mention on octavo 
edition puhlishod by William Barley, Graoe- 
ohuich Street, London, 1694, which is pre- 
sumably tho first, Tho Bodleian Library 
contains another _ octavo edition, London, 

1619, hut the British Museum has onl^ a 
copy of a lator, possibly altered, duodecimo 
edition printed in London by Edw. Allde in 

1620. BatclifTe died at, Southwark, and was 
buried at St. Saviour’s on 6 Feh. 1690, 

rCoopor's Athonm Cantabr, ii, 680 ; Manning 
and Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, Hi. 680 ; Hist, and 
Antiquities of St, Saviour’s, Southwark, by tho 
Her. W. Thompson (pp. 80, 01), who also kindly 
contributed information from tho register and 
vestry minutes.] 0, F. S, 


HATHBOira, HANNAH MAHY 
(1798-1878), authoress of ‘The Diary of 
Lat^ Willoughby,’ daughter of Joseph lley- 
nolds by his wife Deborah Dearman, was 
born near Wellington in Shropshire on 
6 July 1798. Her grandfather was Hichard 
Keynolds (1786-1816) [q. v.l In 1817 
Hannah Mary Beynolds mnriicd her half- 
consin, Bichard Bathhono, a son of William 
Bathbone [q. v.] By him she had six ohil- 
dron. 

Although duriiig the greater part of her 
married life Mrs. &thhono’s health was de- 
licate, she sedulously cultivated her fine na- 
tural faculties. Her early training in draw- 
ing iiud painting she specially applied to 
minutowork, and she excelled m illuminat- 
ing on vellum from old manuscript desi^s. 
She contributed a series of charming designs 
of small birds to ‘The Poetry of Birds’ 
(Liverpool, 1832, 4to), imd about the same 
time published a selection of pen-and-ink 
drawings from Pinolli’s etchings of Italian 
peasantry. Later in life she took to land- 
scape in walcr-colonrs. In iSdO she made 
her Hrst modest literary venture by puhliah- 
iim a collection of pieces in verse entitled 
‘ Cnildhood,’ some of which were from her 
own hand j and in 1841 there followed’ Se- 
lections from the Poets ’ (12mq). 

‘So much of tho Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby, Its relates to her Domestic History, 
and to the livontfiil Period of tho Boign of 
Charles tho First,’ tho work which gained 
celebrity for its authoress, was pu&hed 
anonymously in 1 844 ; a second and a third 
edition following in 1846, and a New York 
edition in the same year, Tnfiuencod by her 
father’s tastes, she had read many histories 
and memoirs of the Civil war and adjacent 
periods, and her pnhl) slier ^Thomas Long- 
man) took great pride in bringing out the 
‘Diary’ ns an exact reproduction of a hook 
of tho Bovontoonth century, in which it was 
supposed to be written. He had a new fount 
specially cast at the Chiswick Press, In some 
quarters the ' Diary ’ was at once acoonted as 
genuine ; in others, author and puhlisner iu- 
currod indignant reproof as having conspired 
in an intentional deception. Headers spe- 
culated on tlio identity of the writer ; and 
Southey, Lord John Manners, and Mr. John 
Murray woto in turn s uggested. In the third 
edition tho publishers and author inserted 
a joint note avowing the real ohornoter of 
the hook. In 1847 Mrs. Bathhono issued a 
sequel under the title ‘ Some further Por- 
tions of tho Diary of Lady Willoughby which 
do relate to her Domestic Hislory and to 
tho Events of tho latter Years of tho Boign 
of King Cliai'les tho First, Ihe Protectorate, 
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and the Hevolution.’ The two parts wore 
in 1848 republished together. The general 
excellence of Mrs. Rathbone’s worltmanship, 
when she is at her best, becomes most 
clearly evident if* Lady Willoughby’s Diary * 
is compared with Anne Manmna^s ‘ Life of 
Mary Powell ’ (1860), which manffestly owed 
its origin to the success of the earlier work, 
but is alto^ther inferior to it. 

Inl862 Mrs. Rathbone published the ‘ Let- 
ters of Richard Reynolds,^her paternal grand- 
father, with an unpretending ‘ Memoir.’ In 
1868 sW printed a short series of poems colled 
’The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts 
and Pancies in Verse.’ She died at Liver- 
pool on 26 March 1878. 

[Private information.] A. W. W. 

RATHBONE, JOHN (1760 P-1807), 
artist, born in Cheshire about 1760, practised 
in Manchester, London, and Preston as a 
landscape-painter in both oil and watercolour. 
Although he gained the name of the ‘Man- 
chester Wilson’ [see WitsoN, RionAKD, 
1714-1782], his works in oil arc opaque, flat, 
and ineffective. His works in watercolour, 
though in the light and washed style then 
praonsodj are well drawn and interesting. 
The British Museum possesses throe of his 
watercolour drawings, all of which ora land- 
scapes with figures, and there is a cleverly 
drown londsoape by him in grey faded tints 
at South Kensington. There is a landscape 
in oils in the WoUier Art Qallerv, Liverpool, 
by Rathbone, and two hang in the Peel Pork 
Art Gallery, Salford. Between 1786 ond 
1806 Rathbone exhibited forty-eight land- 
scapes at the Royal Academy and two at the 
Society of Artists, lie also exhibited throe 
landscapes at the exhibition of the Society of 
Artists in Liverpool in August 1774. The 
catalogue states against hie namo ' now at 
Preston.’ George Morland [q.v.] and Julius 
Oiesar Ibbetson [q. v.]were intimate friends, 
and many of the figures in his pictures are 
assigned to them. Rathbone died in 1807. 

[Bodgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diot. of 
Artists; Bryan’s Biot. od. Graves ; Exhibition 
Catalogues; Mayer's Early Art in Liverpoal,] 

A. N. 

RATHBONE, WILLIAM (1757-1809), 
merohant, eldest son of William Rathbone 
11726-1789), by his first wife, Rachd 
teutlor), was horn at Liverpool in 1767, 
The family came originally from Gawsworth, 
Ohsshire, and founded the firm of William 
Rathbono & Son at Liverpool in 1746. His 
father, a member and preaobor of tho Society 
of Priends, hod taken on active part in the 
movement for the abolition of slavery in- 
itiated by Thomas Clarkson [q. v.] Rathbono, 


who was woll educated and a good clasain 
became on important public man in LiZl 
pool, advocating with zeal and eloqnenc. » 
liberal policy m local and national affain 
Ho was prominent in 1792 in efforts to aZf 

m 1809 led a movement againstthe monopoly 
of_ the East India Company. He was^. 
roiottouB as a promoter of munieipal refoim' 
To his exertions was largely due the foriW 
tion of a body of opinion in Inverpool opposed 
to the slave trade (abolished 1807) ■ hU 
father seems to have been among his ’con. 
verts. Later he gave evidence before pm-ii e! 
mentin Ikvout of free trade with the United 
Statee. It is worth notmg that the first 
consignment of cotton grown in the States 
and imported thence (eight bales and three 
barrels) was made in 1784 to the flm of 
Rathbone. Previously uearly all cotton had 
coma from the eostorn WeatLidies, and the 
consignment was soized at the custom house 
as on evasion of the navigation laws, on the 


. Rathbone had 
always boon opposed in some points to the 
strictness of tho society’s discipline, objecting 
especially to the oxolusion of members fbt 
mixed marriages and for the voluntary pay- 
ment of tithe. He hold also that a wide lati- 
tude in doctrine was compatible with Priends’ 
principles ; honco from 1792 he had become a 
subsenber to tho Unitorion Book Society of 
London. This produced a remonstrance 

g l Aug. 1703) from Job Scott, an Iriidi 
lend. About 1796 a doctrinid controversy, 
turning on tho infallibility of scripture, arose 
among Friends in Ireland, in which Abrs- 
ham Shackleton [q. v.] took the side of 
heterodoxy. 'Pho difference was fomented 
by tho preaching of Hannah Barnard (4 
1828) from Now York, and the helerodra 
party was known (1802) os the ‘Barnard 
schism.’ Rathbone published, on 80 March 
1804, a ‘Narrative’ of tho proceedings, ad- 
mitted to be ‘ correct in regard to dooumon- 
tary facts ' (HonuBUB). For this publioation 
he was disowned by llardshaw (St. Helens) 
monthly meeting at Manchester, on 28 Feb. 
1806, on the ground that he had expressed 
opinions contrary to Fkionds’ doctrine of the 
immodialD teaching of Christ, and the reve- 
rence duo to the soriptnres. He did not ap- 
peal, nor did he join any other religious 
body, though ocoasionally worshipping -with 
the Unitarian congrogation atBenn’s Gsiden, 
Liverpool, under Robert Lewin, of which 
his intimate friend, William Roscoe [q. v.], 
the historian, wos a member. He died at 
his resldonco, Qreenhank, near Liverpool, on 
11 Feb, 1809, aged 62, and was buried in the 
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Friends’ buryinfi-ground at Liverpool. He 
married on 17 Aug. 1786, Ilanuali Mary (»i. 
June 1839), only daughter of Riohaj.'d Rey- 
nolds (17S.’5-1816) [q. v.], and left four sons 
and a daughter. His son William is noticed 
balo-w; another, Richard, married Hannah 
Mary Reynolds [see Rathtsoot, HASWin 

Republished: 1. ‘A Narrative of Events 
... in Ireland among the . . . Qualcers,’ &c., 
iw, 8vo (anon.) 2. ‘A Memoir oftho pro- 
ceedings of . . . the Monthly Meeting of 
Hatdshaw ... in the case of . . .a pubuco- 
tion entitled A Narrative,’ &c., 1806, 8vo. 

WiEnAM Rathboud (1787-1868), eldest 
son of the above, was born at Liverpool on 
17 June 1787. Ha was at school at Hack- 
ney under Thomas Belaham [q. v.] till 1 803, 
and afterwards at Oxford under a private 
tutor, TheophUns Hoiilbrolce. He inherited 
his father's public spirit, and became eminent 
in Liverpool as an educationist and philan- 
thropist. He was an early advocate for 
Homan catholic emancipation. On IS Jan. 
1636 a public presentation was made to him 
in recognition of his services in the causa of 
parliamentary and mimloipal reform. Ho 
Ws mayor of Liverpool in 1887. His interest 
in education was free from party bias ; he 
secinod the advantages of the corporation 
schools on terms satisfactory to all denomina- 
tione, including the Roman catholics. In 
1844 he presided at a meeting hold in Livor- 
pool to vindicate the action of Daniel 
O'Oonnell. During the Irish famine of 
1846-7 he was placed in sole charge of 
the distribution of the fund for relief (be- 
tween 70,000/. and 80,000/.) contributed by 
the New Enpjland states. This brought about 
his close intimacy with Theobald Mathew 
ft, v.l He was a correspondont of Ghanning, 
Joseph Blanco White [q, v,] was his guest 
in hts last days, and med under his roof. 
Few men have oxoroisod a more extensive or 
a wiser benevolence, and Mils muniiiconce 
was 08 delioote os it was widely spreod.’ A 
Unitarian by conviction, ho remained in con- 
nection with Eriends till his marriage, when 
he was disowned, but reinstate and did 
not finally withdraw till 1829, He retained 
through life many of the characteristics of 
the society. Unlike his father, he had a 
taste for art. He had cousiderahlo power of 
speech, and a quaint humour. Ho died at 
foeenhonh on 1 Fob. 1868, after an opora- 
tion for calculus, and was buried in the 
borough cemeteiy, Liverpool. A mural 
monument to his memory wos placed in 
Henshaw Street Ohapel, and a public statue 
erected in Safton PoA, Liverpool. Ho mar- 
ried, in 1812, Elisabetb (d. 24 Oct, 1882, 

TOI.. XVI. 


a^od 02), eldest child of Samuel Gr^, and 
Bister of Robert Hyde Gtregiq. v.], Samuel 
Greg [q. v.], and William Rathhono Greg 
[q. v.J His oldest child, Elizabeth, married, 
in 1839, John Paget, the London magistrate, 
author of ‘Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ 1874 
His second daughter, Hannah Ma^ (1816- 
1872), married, 2 Jan. 1888, John Hamilton 
Tliom [q. V.] IBs eldest son, W illiam Rath- 
bone (1819-1902), was at one time M.P. for 
North Carnarvonshire. 

{.Memoir (by William Hoscoo) in Athonmnm, 
March 1809, pp. 260 sq. (reprinted, with noUs, 
in the Monthly Repositoiy, 1809, pp. 282 sq.) ; 
Tribute to the Memory of Mr. William Hath- 
bone, 1809; Brooke's Liverpool 1776-1800, 
1863, p. 248; Hodgson’s Society of Frionds in llio 
Ninetoenth Century, 1876, i. 20 sq. ; Unitarian 
Herald, 7 Feb. 1808 pp. 4,3 sq., 14 Feb. 1808 
p. 64; Inquirer, 15 Feb, 1868 pp. 108 tq., 
22 Feb. 1668 pp. 128 sq.; Athenmum, l/> Fob. 
1868, p. 266 ; Lawrence's Descendants of Philip 
Henry, 1844, p. 46; Jones’s Heroes of Industry, 
1888, p. 37 ; Evans's Hist, of Henshaw Street 
Oliapel, 1887, pp, 86, 165 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 18D4, ii. 1680 ; private information.] 

A. G. 

RATHBORNE, WILSON (1748-1831), 
captain in tlio navy, eon of Dicliard Rath- 
borne, a clergyman, was born near Longbrea, 
CO. Galway, on 10 .Tuly 1748. In Soptomber 
1768 he was entered as an 'able eoaman’ on 
board the Niger, with Sir Thomas Adams, on 
the Newfoundland station. As able seaman 
and midshipman ho sen'od for si.x years in the 
Niger. HothenfollowedAdamstothoBoston, 
and ton mouths later to the Romney, in which 
horeturnedto England in 1770. In 1773 he 
jomed the Hunter sloop as able seaman, in 
which rating hecontinuedforayoar. lie was 
then a midshijiman for some months, and, 
seeing no prospect of promotion, accepted a 
warrant as master of tho Ilimtcr. It was 
not till 1780 that he wos allowed to rotum 
to England, and, having obtained an intro- 
duction to bhq Earl of Sandwich, passed his 
examination on 16 March ; two days later ho 
was promoted to he lieutenant of the Bed- 
ford, with Commodore (afterwards Sir Ed- 
mund) Aillook [q, V.] In tho Bedford he was 
resent in tho actions off the Chesapeake on 
6 March and 6 Sept. 1781, at St. Aitts in 
January, and in the actions under tho leo of 
Dominica on 9 and 12 April 1782. In the 
summer of 1783 the Bedford returned to 
England and was paid olF. In tho armament 
of 1787 Rathborne was in the Atlas, carrying 
AiHeck’s flag, and was afterwards appointed 
to tho Colossus, one of the Channel fleet, in 
which he remained till 1791. In Ducemhor 
1702 he was appointed to tho Oaptain, in 

So 
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ivliioh in the following year he went out to shire, took to evil courses os n boy and 
the Mediterranean, took part in the oeonpa- 1600 enliM ed in the army which acoompamed 
tion of Toulon, in the reduction of Corsica, Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Earl of 
and in the action of 14 March 1 795, when Devonshire) to Ireland. On retumius tn 
he was severely wounded in the right arm, England about 1608, llatsey robbed of 40? 
and lost his right eye. He was invalided for the landl.idy of an inn at Spalding but 
the recovery of his health, and on 9 Nov. when arrested, ho escaped from prisra and’ 
1796 was promoted to the rank of com- stealing a horse of a serving-man on the 
mander. road, entered into partnership in Northemn- 

In 1797 he had commpd of the Good tonshire with two reckless thieves named 
Design armed ship, convoying the trade from reapectively Snell and Shorthose. Eatsey’s 

Leith to the Elbe, or to Elsinore. In De- exploits on the highway, which were thenw- 
comber 1799 he was appointed to the Ear forth notorious, were equally characterised 
coon brig, which he commanded in the by daring and rough humour. Ila usually 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the West wore a mask in which the featm-es were 
Indies, whore, on 18 Nov. 1802, ho was made hideously repulsive. Gabriel Hai- 
postod to the Santa Margarita. lie returned vey referred to him as Gamaliel Hobgoblm. 
to England in the course of 1803, and, re- Ben Jonson wrote in his ‘ Alchemist’ (i. U 
maining in the Santa Margarita, was at- of a ‘ face out ... worse than Gamaliel Eat- 
tached to the Channel fleet. On 4 Nov. soy’s.’ In 'Ilcy for Honesty’ (1861), as- 
1806 he was in conmany with Sir Biohard signed to 'riiomasHandolph, an uglywomim 
.Tohn Strachan [q. v.j] when he fell in with is similarly dDacrib6d(IUiiD0Lpn, If or^ed, 
the EVenoh ships which, under Dumanoir, Itazlil t, p. 470). On one occasion Eatsey and 
had escaped from Trafalgar, hut now, horn- his friends successfully robbed a large com- 
pered by the frigates Santa Margarita and pany of nine travellers. Before he rsheved a 
Phoanij^ were brought to action and all OamhridgoBoholarofhiaproperty,heextoPted 
taken. Bathborne almost immediately after- a learned oration from him. To the poor be 
wards received his appointment to the Pou- showed a generosity which aooordsd with the 
dioyant, much to his £egnst, ns lie conceived best traditions of Ins profession. But within 
that a cruising ftigato was likely to give two years his partners betrayed him to the 
him greater opportunities of distinction and nflicors of the law, and ho was hanged at 
prize-money. He appealed to the admiralty, Bedford on 26 March 1605. 
and Captain John Wentworth Loringfq.v.], Some literary interest attaches to his 

who was appointed to suecoed him m the career. Tloistlu' hproofsev6rolballads,Mn8 
Margarita, luniahly hold hack his oommis- of which are now known, and of two pom- 
sion till the pleasure of tho admiralty could phlots, each of which is believed to be ex- 
he known. In tho end Loving was appointed tmit in a uniqno copy. One, whioli is m 
tothoNioho, and Bathborne remained in the tho Malone colleotion at the Bodleian, was 
Santa Margarita till Docomher 1807, whon licensed for the press to John Trundle on 
the ship, being quite worn out, was paid off. 2 Moy 1606. This copy has no title, but 
Por the next two years Bathhomo oom- it is aoserihed in the ‘liStationevs’ E^ter’ 
mandod the sea fencihlos of tho Essex const, as ' Tho Life and Death of Gamaliel !&tseT, 
iind from 1810 to 1813 had charge of the a famous thief of England, executed at Bed- 
impress service in tho Tyne. In 181 0 he was ford the 26tli of Mnioli last post.’ A portrait 
granted a pension for tho loss of his oyo, and of Batsoy, which is no longer accessible, is 
this was afterwards increased to 800/. a said to have formed tho ikontispiece. A poem 
year. In 1816 he was nominated a C.B. in Spenserian stanzas, headed ‘BatseysEe- 
in 1622 he was amoinled superintendent of pontanco, whieli hoe wrote with his owue 
the ordinary at Cualham, a post which ho lland when ho was in Newgate,' concludes 
held till his death in tho sumnior of 1831. the tract, and, witdi some vagueness but 
lie married, in 1806, a daughter of John with, much poetical fervour, relates his ad- 
Prench of Loughroa, and loft issue. His venturous life. The popularity extended to 
sister was the mother of John Wilson thislitllo volume led another publisher (Vs- 
Oroker [q. v.] lontine Simmos) to obtain, on 81 May, a 

[Ealfo’s Naval Biogr. iv. 817; Marshall’s license for a second part, which he christened 
Boynl Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 739; * Bat sois Ghoosto, or the second psit of his 
Service-book in tho Pahlic Eecord Oflico "] Madde Prankes and Bohhories.’ It is a col- 

J, It. Xi. lection of imaginary adventures on the toai 
BATSEY, GAMALIEL (A 1606), high- The only known copy is in the John Eylondi 
wayman, son of Bichnrd Bntsoy, n woll-to- Library at Manchost or. The most interesting 
do inhabitant of Marltet Deeping, Lincoln- chapter reports a speech which it is pretended 
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^sey addressed to the leader of an itinerant 
oompmy of aotora wlio played before him at 
a conntry inn. The speolcer advises the actor 
to perform in London, but, as soon os ho has 
seeured a competency, to buy ‘ some place of 
lordship in the country,’ ond seek dignity 
and reputation. The netor promises to follow 
this advice, which is assumed to bo an ironi- 
cal reflection on Shakespeare and the posi- 
tion he had gained at Stratford-on-Avon. 

[Collier’s Bibliographical Cab. iii. 231-4; 
Bslliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of 
Sh^wpeate, i. 326-fl.] fl. L. 

rattee, .tames (1820-1866h wood- 
caiver, was born at Eunden Hall, Norfolk, 
in 1820, and apprenticed to a carpenter and 
ioiner of Norwich, named Ollett. In his 
leisure he ii^eqaentedtho cathedral and other 
churches in the oity and its noigfhbourhood, 
and grew interested in ecclesiastical art. At 
his request his master taught him carving, 
and he rapidly ehowod unnsnnl skill and 
ability. In 1849 he left Norwich and com- 
menced business os a wood-carver iir Sid- 
ney Street, Cambridgo. The Oambridge 0am- 
den Society soon discovered hia talent^ 
and took him into thoir service. From Aroh- 
deocon Thorp, Dr. SHU, F. A. Paley, and 
other membors of the society, he roeoivod 
mu^ assistance and patronage, and soon 
etseted extensive workshopa, maut, and 
steam power, on the Hills Hoad, Gamhridgo. 

He was associotod with Augustus Welby 
PuKin [q. V.] in restoring the choir of Jesus 
Coflege chapel; the designs wore made prin- 
cipaUy by Katteo, and submitted to Pugin 
Wore execution. In the choir of Ely Oattic- 
disl be carried out the designs of George 
(afterwards Sir Georgo) Gilbort Scott [q. 
andtheoolc screen, s tails, organ-case, and re- 
stored tomb of Bishop William do Luda or 
Louth (d. 1298) wore exquisitely wrought. 

In 1862. when he travelled abroad for his 
health, ne studied the works of Quentin 
llatsys and other ariisls. On his return 
the dean and chapter of Ely entrusted him 
with the construction of tho roredos. This 
was composed of choico stone and alabasten 
enriohed with carving and inlaid with gold 
and gems ; it is one of tho ftiiest specimous of 
ecclesiastical art executed in England sinco 
the Reformation. 

Rattee’s work is found in upwards of a 
thousand churches in all quarters of tho 
world. The most attractive examples of it 
are in Newfoundland Oathodrnl ; Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; Perth Cathedral ; Merton Col- 
lege chapel, Oxford; St. Michnel’s and St. 
Sepulchre’s, Cambridge; Eton Oolloge chapel; 
Magdalene College chapel, Oambridge ; 
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Tnimpington church ; Newton ohuroh ;Weat- 
ley Waterless and Oomherton churches; Yel- 
ing church, Huntingdonshire; and Sundridge 
chnrch, Eent. lie died at his residence. 
Hills Road, Cambridge, on 29 March ISSo, 
and was buried in tho cemetery in Mill 
Road. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, p. 539 ; Eculceiologist, Jane 
1863, p. 174.] Q-. 0. B. 

RATTRAY, SYLVESTER (^. 1630- 
1660), medical witer, a native of Angus, 
was descended from Sir Sylvester Rattray, 
of Rattray Castle, Perthshire, who was m 
1463 ono of the ambassadors sent to London 
to treat with Edward IV, and exerted great 
influence at the Scottish court. 

Sylvester may have been son of a later 
Sylvester Rattray wbo had two sons, David 
and Sylvester. The latter is said to have 
been ‘ bred to tho ohnreh.’ On the title- 
page of the second book mentioned below he 
IS, however, credited with a theological 
degree ae well as with that of M.D. 

lie was author of ‘Aditus nevus ad oe- 
onltas Sympathim et Antipathiie causes 
inveniendas, per principia philosophiie 
naturalis, ex iermonlorum artiuciosa ana- 
tomia hauata, patolacliis ’ (Glasgow, 1668), 
dedicated to Johannes Scolus. 'file ‘ Aditus 
novus’ was reprinted in ‘Theatrum Sym- 
mlhetiemn variorum Authovum do Pulvere 
Sympathetico ’ (Nuremberg, 1662). Rat- 
tray’s soconil hook, ' Prognosis medica ad 
usnin Praxeos faoili melhodo digeata,’ was 
dedicated to Dr. J ohn Wedderhurn(Glasgow, 
1086). 

In May 1662 Rati ray morried at Cupar, 
Eifoshlra, ‘Ingells, King-gask's daughter’ 
(Lamoitt, Dtmy, 1810, p. 61). 

Tie had a son Sylvoslor, a student of 
medicine ot Glasgow in 1080. 

[Aniiorson’s Seoltiali Nation, iii. 738 ; 
Batlrav’s Works , Watls’a Bibl. Brit.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

RATTRAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1684- 
174^3), Scottish nonjuring bishop, born in 
1684, W'as the eldest son of James Rattray, 
the head of an anoiont family at Oraighall, 
Perthshire, and was served hair to his father 
on 13 July 1692. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir George Hay of Mogginoh. 
Ho was a man of learning and took part aa n 
layman in ecclesiastioal oontiovorsy. Being 
in London in 1716, he assisted Nathaniel 
Spinokos [b. v.]in translating into Greelc the 
proposals W a concordat addroesod (18 Aug. 
1710) by nonjuring bishops to tho pntriarohs 
of tho oriental churchep. Before tne receipt 
of a reply, whioh was not dospatohed till 

So2 
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16 Aug. 1721, a Boliisin took plaeo (1718) primus and metropolitan by Gadderai IjUiio' 
among the English nonjurors on the subioct of Aberdoen, and Andrew Cant, anotlimn? 
of the ‘usages ^advocated by Jeremy Collier the college. The remaining four eoBem 
[q. V.] Both parties appealed for advice to bishops held aloof, ignored the election Jd 
the Scottish bishops, Alexander Bose or Boss continued to act logolher. Battrav'^ 
[q. V.] and John Falconer, who employed oonseorated nt Edinburgh on 4 June 1727 
Battray in drawing up a paper designed to 1)^ Millar, Qadderar, and Cant, and took the 
heal the schism. In 1723 he appeared as a title of bishop of Brechin. On 18 June he 
controvorsialist in opposition to an injunct ion ^ined Millar and Oadderoi in consecratias 
against certain of the ‘ usages,’ especially William Dunbar (d. ] 746), elected by tl| 
the mixed chalice and prayers for the dead, clergy of Moray and Boss, and EoWi 
issued (12 Fob. 1723) by a majority of the Keith (1681-17BV) [q. v.l appointed coad- 
Scottish episcopal college (six hishops re- jut or to Millar. Immediately afterwords, 
sldent in Edinburgh). Battray proleeted Millar, Qadderar, Ball ray, and Dunbar h^ 
against government by a college of bishops an episcopal synod at Edmburgh,audaflte6d 
(a plan adopted for political reasons), and upon eix oanons, whioh form ‘ the ground- 
mamtained the need of diocesan episcopacy work of the code by whioh iJie Scottish 

[see G-ADDUBinj Jamds]. At what dale OTiscopal church is still governed’ (Q hub). 
he took orders is nnltnown, but it was in Tlioso canons forbid, save in urgent necesaity' 
mature life, and certainly not lator tlmn tlio oousocraling of ' bishops at large;’ they 
1724. give great authority to the bishop of Edin- 

On 26 July 1721 Bobart ITorrie was eon- burgh ns metropolitan, and it is remaikahle 
secratod a bishop, and it was proposed by Ihe considering the provioue altitude of Eattray 
college (0 appoint him to the auporint endence and Qadderar, that they entirely ignore the 
of the district of Angus and Moarns and part voice of the laity in episcopal appoiat- 
of Perthshire, subject to the consent of the monts. 

episcopal clergy ond laity within those The diooesaii bishops now addressed to the 
bounds. A majority of the clergy and a episcopal college a inuposnl for aooommoda- 
cousiderahlo proportion of the gentry opposed lion. TJioy were willing to admit ‘bishops 
the appointment of Norrio, wishing to havo at large ’ to give advice m their synods ; bat 
Battray as their hisliop. At a mepliug of not to vote, until regularly put in ohargs of 
the episcopal college, held lote in 1724, dioceses. Tlie college replied by pronounemg 
Battray appeared as rTOresentativo of the the eleotions of Millar, Battray, and Dunhor 
remonetiont clergy ; Harry Manic, titular null and void ; Millar they suspended, the 
earl of Panmura [q. v.], representing the re- two loiter they declared to be no bishops of 
monstrant laity. An altercation took place the Bcollish church, as being uncsuonically 
between Maule and George Lockhart (1073- consecrated, nor to be sustained in their 
1731) [q. V,] of Oarnwath, agent for tlie functions until they renounced the ' usagsa.’ 
Jacobite succession, the latt er pleading that On 22 J nne they consecrated John GiUon aad 
the right of nominating hiehops lay with Boberl Banken os additions to the episix^ 
James III. Qadderar and Bait ray supported college. Millar died on 0 Oet. 1727 ; Andraw 
Mauleinlhe eontontion that the axiprohation Lumsden (<Z. Juno 1783) was elected bis sac> 
of the laity was essential to an oxiisoopal cessor on 10 Got., and consecrated atEdin- 
appointmont. Dltimatoly Korrio was ap- burgh on 2 Kov. by Battray, Cant, sad 
pointed by a majority of Ihoopisoopalcollego, Keith. Lumsden tried to mediate betweea 
who disallowed the votes of some of the re- parties ; lie docliiiod on the day after las 
monstrant clergy, Battray proteelod, and consecration to sign the canons of 
manyoftheclergy andlaity disownedNorrie’s being unwilling to oHend the college bishops 
authority. The dissension alarmod the by the ossumpl ion of metropolitan powers. 
Jacobites; .Tamos intimated to John Fullar- At length an understanding was arriv^st 
ton, bishop of Edinburgh and primus, that in by oonforonoos between Keith and GilLui, 
future he should ho consulted through his In Docemhor 1731 'articles of agreement’ 
agents before t he appointmont of bishops. woro drawn up, the obnoxious ‘ usams ’ were 
Norrio died in March 1727, whereupon to be forborne, the oflloe of metropoUtim was 
the olorgy of his district chose Battray as dropped, a primus was to he elected ‘fet 
their ordinary. Fnllarton'e death (April eonvooating and presiding only,’ DavidFree- 
1727) produced an open rupture between the bairn was to bo primus ; to each bishop wss 
‘oollogors’ and ‘usngers.’ The Edinburgh assigned a dioceso. On 22 May 1782 these 
clergy elected Arthur Millar, one of the arliolee were signed by aU the bishops, 
episcopal college (oonseorated 22 Oct. 1718), Lumsden excepting from his simatuie the 
os their bishop, and he was acknowledged as articles relating to the primus. James rati- 
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fied tliQ agi'eeiaent, but stipulated that the 
see of Edmburgh should not be filled with- 
out his consent. Under the new' diooesau 
airungement Eattray booame bishop of 
PuuLeld. 

In spite of the agreement, there were com- 
plaints of attempts byEottrayand Qillan to 
jntioduce the ‘ usages.’ On Qillau’s duath 
(3 Jon. 1786) the clergy of Dumblane elected 
Eobert White as his successor. The primate 
refused his mandate ; nevertheless White was 
consecrated on 24 June 1736 at Oarsebauli, 
near Forfar, by Eattray, Dunbar, and Keith. 
The rupture culminated at on episcopal 
synod in Edinburgh, in July 1780, from 
trhich the primus and John Octerlonie, 
bishop of Breoliin, withdrew, on the admis- 
sion of Eobert Lyon to not as proxy for 
Dunbar. Freebnirn was nooordingty super- 
seded us primus by the election of Eattray, 
Freebnirn, who had succeeded Luinsden as 
bishop of Edinburgh, died on 24 Deo. 1730. 
Oommicationa arose ; the Edinbui^h clergy 
woiud not recognise Eattray as primus, and 
ashed a mandate from the body of bishops. 
No mandate was given, for James declined 
to sanction any appointment to Edinburgh, 
nor was the see filled till 1776. InEebruory 
1748 the Edinburgh olorgy applied to Eat- 
trny to take temporory charge of the diocese. 
Heretumoda favourable answer, but pro- 
posed to take the advice of an episcopal 
qmod. For this purpose he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he fell ill, and died on Ascen- 
sion Day, 13 May 1743, in hi.s sixtieth year, 
Memorial poems in Latin and English, hy 
T. Drummond, D.D., and another by an un- 
known hand, were published at EdOnburgh, 
1748, 4to. Keith preached his funeral ser- 
mon and succeeded him as nrimns. Ho mar- 
ried Margoret, daughter of Inomas Galloway, 
second baron Dimlceld, and had two sons and 
three daughters, ilia eldest da^hf er, Mar- 
wret, married, in 1720, John Olerlt, M.D., 
tiiB ancestor of the family of Olerk-Kattray 
of Ci'oighall. 

An important port of Rattray’s work was 
obthumouB, Tito synod assombled at Edin- 
nrgh on 19 Aug. 1743, on occasion 
of the oonseerntion of John Alexander 
as Rattray’s siioeossor, Bi-xteun canons were 
passed, and of these the first ten, with 
the preamble, hod been drawn by Eattroy. 
They defined the authority of the primus, re- 
vived the office of dean, and gave the bishops 
a veto on episcopal elections. These canons, 
which remained in force till 1811, were re- 
sisted hy the Edinburgh clergy, who raised 
the claim of presbyters to a legislative voice 
in synods. 

Posthumous also was Rattray’s ohief 


publication, ‘The Ancient Liturgy of the 
Ohurch of Jerusalem,’ &o., 1744, 8vo. This 
work,_ undertaken at Lyon’s instance, con- 
toins in Greek a restored text of tho ana- 
phora of tho liturgy of St. James, with pas- 
sages, in parallel column^ from those of St. 
(Jlnysostom, St. Basil, St. Mark, and the 
Olementine. Neale {ITist. Soly Eastern 
C'A«rcA,_1860, i. 464 sq.) criticises Rattray’s 
Testorations. In an appendix is an English 
version, with insertions from the Scottish 
commimion office and other sources, and 
modern rubrics; this is reprinted in Hall's 
‘Frngmenta,Lituvgioa’ (Bath, 1848,i. 161 sq.) 

Among Ms other works were : ‘ An Essay 
on the Nature of the Chiiroh,’ Edinburgh, 
1728, and another posthumous publication, 
' Some Particular Instructions coiioerniug 
tho Ulirlstian Onveimnt . . . and on Essay 
on the Nature of Man,’ 1748. 

[Keith’s Hist. Oat. (Eusaol), 1 824, pp. S37 sg. ; 
Lathbury’s Hist, of the Nonjuioia, 1815, p. 358; 
Q-riib’s Eecl. Hist, of Scotland, I8B0, iii. 388 sq. 
iv. 1 sq_. ; Anderson's Scottish Nation, 187'2, iii. 
784; information from Lioub.-gaii, James 
Cierk-Rnttrny.J A. G. 

BA.ULSTON, JOHN fd. 1463), bishop of 
Dunkeld. [See EiMiojr.J 

, EAUZZmi, VBNANZIO (1747-1810), 
singer^ musical composer, and teacher, was 
born in 17-17 ot Rome, where he studied 
music under a member of the papal choir. 
At the age of oighleen he made liis operatio 
dfihut at the Toatro della "Valle m Rome, in 
a feniale part, women being at that time 
prohibited fiom acting on tlie Roman stage. 
In 1767 ho appeared m Vieimo, and subse- 
quently was engaged for the elector of 
Bavaria’e Italian opero at Alunich, where he 
remiuued seven years, nud produoed four 
operas. lie left owing to the discovery of 
an intrigue with a lady of the court (KhiiIt, 
lieminisconoei, i. 10). Coming to England, 
he oppoared in November 1774 in Oorri’s 
opera, ‘ Alessandro neU’ ludie.’ After three 
years’ highly sucoessful operatic career, 
Bauzismi zeiurod in order to devote himself 
to teaching. In 1787 he produced his opera, 
‘Da "Vostme,’ at the King's Theatre, Lon- 
don, but its total failure led him to quit 
London and settle in Bath, where he passed 
the remainder of his dws, teaoliing and 
couduoting oonoerls. lie died in Bath, 
8 April 1810, and was buried in the abbey 
church, Braham being a chief mourner. In 
1811 Selina Storace and Braham erected a 
tablet to his memoiw in Bath Abbey. 

Biirnoy declares Rauzzini to have been an 
excellent musician, both as singer and com- 
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jioser. His voice (tanor) waa swoct, clear, 
Jlexible, and extensive ; he played iho harp- 
eichoi'd neatly. Hie ‘table, fancy, and 
delicacy, togfetlior with liia henitlifiil parson 
and spirited and intelligent manner of acting, 
gained him general approhal ion ’ (cf. B viiKjir, 
likton, iv. 601, CS!7). Among liie pupils 
were Broham and Indodon. 

Eauszini’s operas weroi ‘ Piramo e Tiabe’ 
(1709), in which he took Hiamo, ‘L’Ali 
d’Amore' (1770), 'L'lSroe cintee' (1770), 
'Aelarlo' (1772), all plajod at Munich j 
'La Eegina di Uolooiula’ (1776), ‘Armida’ 
(1778), ‘Otciisa in Delfo’ (1782), ‘La 
Veatale ' (1787), produced in London. Be- 
bides he wrote a pianoforte qiiarlott, op. 1 
(OrPEMBAon, n.d.Ji string quartette opp. 
2, 6, 7 (Loudon) ; bouatas for violin and piano- 
forte; a ruquioui mass; and Italian and 
English eon^, arias, exercises, and solfuggi. 

Maweo lUnvziiii (1764-1791), hrothw 
of the fotegaiug, was also a singor, lie was 
horn in Rome in 1764, and came to England 
with Vonauzio. lie suttlod in Dublin as a 
ptofeeaor ot singing, and ]rvodncud there an 
opera, ‘11 Ite pabtore,’ in 1784. Ho died in 
Dublin, 1791. 

[IIa(pilh’s Mamoire of the MusU Drama, ii, 
174;lfiu'moincoii, 1631-2, pp. 182, 147 ; Parley’s 
MuslwU Kemolrs, i. 246-0, 300 ; Kelly's iicmiiiis- 
concss, i, 0, il. 100 ; Burney's ioutnal of a Tonr 
through Qomiany, &o. ; Qonl. Mag. 1810, ii. 
397, 400; Ctroro'e Diet, of Music and musicians, 
pubblm (in iv. 101 is an account of llaydn’a 
corapoaition of a round on the death of * Turk,’ 
Eauzzini's dog, at Eauzzini's iiouse in Balli); 
Pohl’s Haydn in London, p. 276.] E. 11, L. 

EAVELRIQ, Loud (1660P-1710), 
Bcottish judge, [Soo MAiTLAin),Jonir, fifth 
EabB op LAUPLUSAIUi.] 

EAVEH, JOHN SAMUEL (1829- 
1877), landboape-palntor, horn on 21 Aiig. 
1829 at Preston, Lanoasdiiro, was a son of 
Thomas Eavsn, minislot of Holy Trinity 
Oiiutoh in that town, and hiinBolf a olovor 
watercolour painter, exoiuplos of whoso sltill 
arc in the South Konsiugton Museum. The 
son Tccolvod no professional trfuuiug, hut 
formed his first style by stndraig tho worlts 
of Oromo and Oonstahlo, and from 1849 was 
a frequent oxhibitor at tho Eoyal Academy 
and British Institution, diielly of views in 
fho vicinity of St. Loonnida, whore hs resided 
until 1860. 'Dio ‘ pra-l taphaalite ' movement 
strongly iuduencod llnvon, ptoAuoiiig a com- 
plete onouge in his aim and method, and his 
later works are chai’iuil.f'riHod by great elabo- 
ration of detail, an original and etiiking 
scliemo of colour, and strong poetic feeling, 
llis best pictnros of this class sw ‘ Midatun- 
uicr, Moonlight, Dow llising,’ 1800; ‘Lugo 


Maggiore from Stvoss,’ 1871; ‘Fiest ffc 
Snow on tho Matlerhom,’ 1 872 The W 
Light to rule the Night,' 1873; ‘TwiSh 
in the Wood (engmved by 0. Consenfe 
the ‘Art, Joimal? 1874); -The Heareu, 
dudnre Iho Qlory ol God,’ 1876; and hi. 
last exhibilikl work, ‘BaifT— Lord’s Seat 
from tho Slopes of Sk'iddaw,’ 1877. i 
was drowned while bathing at Harlech in 
North Wales, being seised with paralysis of 
tlie honi't, on 10 J uno 1877. Eavsn worbd 
ohiolly in oik, but oooosionally also in 
wntm'-colours, end executed many fze 
studies in blaok and white. He married « 
1869, Margaret Sinclair Dunbar, now Ifa. 
William B. Morris. An axbibitionof Eavea'a 
collocted works was held at the Burlinetoa 
Eino Avis Club in 1878. ® 


[Burliuglou h'iiio Aria Club Catalogiia; 
Athonasura, 21 July 1377; Art Jouniiil, 187?; 
Eodgravo'e Diet, of Aithts; iaformaMon to 
Mrs. Morris.] p. jl, O’D, 

EA.VENE'X, SIMON EEANgOM 
(1721 1-1774), ongruvor,boin in Paris shout 
l721(or,aooordmgto other nocountB,ml708), 

studied engraving in the excelleai scbool 
orjacques-PUli])po Le Baa, and enpved 
numerous pictures of importance after Titian, 
Paolo Veronoso, D. Eoti, Obarles Ooypel, 
A. Wattenn, and others. Eaveuet came to 
Ijondon abovrt 1760j and was associated with 
E, 'Vivaroe, V. M. Kcot, and otliar French en- 
gravers in founding an important school of 
Une-engraviug In London. In tlicseongrav- 
iugs the ground out lino was strongly etched, 
and thenUnishodwiththocngraver. Eavenet 
waslargoly employed hyAldorman John Boy- 
dell, for whom ho engraved important ^tes 
after 0. Cigmuii, Jiuca Giordano, Guido W, 
N. Pouesin, Salvator Eosa, and othera Hs 
wae associated with J. M, Beldtie in on- 
graving Hogarth's ‘Good Samaritan,’ and 
with Picot in Ilngavlh’s ‘ Pool of Bstlisada,’ 
bolh of which engravings were published in 
1772. Eavenet was also lavgefy emplimd 
in making doaigns tor tho porcelmn iiiaaa^ 
torv at dhokoa. Ho on^wed several por- 
traits, including Lord Oamden oftsr Bit 
Joshua Ecyuolde, George IT after B. 
Morior, and olliors. Eavenet died in Lon- 
don on 2 AprE 1774. A portrait of him, by 
Zoffany, was ongravod by liimself in 1763. 
Uo loft a sou, Simon l'raii 9 oi 8 Eavenet tho 
younger, born in London about 1766, who 
loamt engraving tinder hie father, but te- 
tiiimod to Paris, whore ho engmved many 
plates aft or Boucher, Correggio, aadothea, 

[Eodgravo’e Did. of Artists; Bemldi ot 
Portnlis’a Qravonrs dn 18““ Siicloj ennthi 
Nollckens and his Tiiiios.] L 0, 
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BAVENSOROFT, EDWARD {jl. 1671- 
1111)7) dranmtist, was descended from an 
ancient family at one time settled in Flint- 
shire where a kinsman was high slieriff 
medication of The Anatmnut), In 1671 lie 
a member of the Middle Templo, where 
ha beguiled ‘ a fortnight’s sicknaes ’ with the 
composition of his first play, and * after that 
spent some idle time ’ after a similar fashion 
(Prologue to Mammtwuchi, ‘spoke at the 
lliddle Temple ’). Hie career as a writer of 
plays extenefed over more than a quarter of 
a centmw, but he seems to have died oom- 
paratWefy young. He is not known to have 
produced any play after 1097. 

His first play, ‘ Mamamouohi, or the Citi- 
zen turned Gentleman,’ was produced at 
Dorset Garden in 1071, and printed in 1676, 
with a dedication to Prince Rupert. It was 
taken, ns the suh-titlo avowed, from Mo- 
h'tre’s ‘ Lo Bourgeois Gentilliomme,’ which 
bad been produced in the preceding year. 
The diaraoter of Sir Simon Softhead was 
borrowed from ‘ Monsieur de Pouroeaugnac,’ 
first acted in 1670. The play pleased the 
king and court, and ran for nine nights with 
full houses i it was acted not less than thirty 
times before it was printed. In the originiu 
prologue the author had, with the audacity 
of youth, indulged in a couplo of sarcasms 
against Diydeu’s 

plays of rhyme and noise, with wondrous 
show. 

Diydeu retorted first with a passing hit in 
the prologue to ‘ Marriage h laModo’(167S), 
and then with one of his swashing blows in 
tbs prologue to the ‘Assignation’ (i67S), 
where he tells the public, in allusion to 
‘Mamamouohi,’ 

Grimace and habit sent yon plunsed away ; 

You damned the pout, and cnod up the play. 

Dnloctuualely, Dryden’s ‘Assignation ’ itself 
proved a failure and Ravensoroft was thus 
enabled, in the doggerel prologue to his next 
play, 'The Careless Lovers’ (noted at Dorset 
ktardeu and printed 1673), to turn the tahlos 
upon Drydenj malioiously insinuating that 
the ‘Assignation’ might in charity have been 
spared, os the first in which Drymm had vou- 
tmed to be original (see Soot/b Diydeii, re- 
vised by Saintebury, iv. 266, 866-8). In the 
same prologue he asserts that in we ‘ Caro- 
less Lovers’ there is nothing hut what is 
‘extemmore wit ’ — a boast contradicted by the i 
fact that two ooarse but amusing scones 
(act m so, 8 and 6) ore taken direct from j 
'Monsieur de Poorceauguac.’ 

‘ The 'Wrangling Lovers, or the Invisible 
Mistress' (acted at Dorset Garden and 
printed 1676), marks a considerable step in 


advance. Langbaino found its origin in a 
forgotten Spanish romance, but it was more 
probal^ takeu from Thomas CorncUle’s 
‘Les Engagemens du Hasard.’ The ro- 
semblanoe toMolibre’s ‘Le DfipitAmoiireux’ 
is not close. On the other baud, Mrs. Oent- 
livre is held to be indebted to the ‘‘Wrang- 
ling Lovers’ in her celebrated comedy of 
‘The 'Wonder’ and the quarrels and lecon- 
cHiatioiis of Don Diego and Octavia may 
have also suggested the humoiu's of Falk- 
land and Julia in the ‘ Rivals.’ In any case, 
Ravenscroft’s play is both in construction 
and dialogue a favourable* example of the 
English adaptations of the Spanish comedy 
of mtrigue. lie displayed his versatUity 
afresh in producing at the Theatre Royal, in 
1677, ' Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin 
a Schoolboy Bravo, Merchant and Musician,’ 
a oomio piece in the Itahmi manner, founded 
upon the old oommedia dell’ arte. In the 
prologuo Ravenscroft complains that, owing 
lo the dilntorlness of the actors, he was fore- 
stalled in his novel design by tho production 
of Otway’s version of ‘ Scapin ’ at the duke’s 
house. He may have been doubly annoyed 
because his own play, which is very deftly 
put together, though chiefly based upon 
Molibre’s'Le filariage Forcb,’ was also in- 
debted to ' Les Fourberios de Scapin.' 

Ravensoroft’s trngi-oomedy, ‘ l^g Edgar 
and Alfreds,’ and liis English adaptation of 
Ruggle’s famous Latin comedy, ‘ Ignoramus,’ 
were acted at the Theatre Royal and printed 
in 1677 and 1678 respectively. The former 
iR Donsidered by Longbaiiie to he inferior to 
Thomas Ryniors effort on the same theme, 
which afterwards employed the wns of 
Aaron Hill and Mason. ‘The English 
Lawyer’ is phaiitahly oonjootured by the 
same authority to have been token more 
from an earlier English version, published 
in 1602 by R. 0. (supposed to bo Piobert 
Oodringlon), than from the original. ‘ Igno- 
ramus ’does not lend itself to translation ; 
but Ravenscroft, says Genest, attempted 
‘ ratbex to adapt it to the English stagu . . , 
and this he hos done very judioiously’(.Hi*sf. 
qf Engl, Stage, i, 232). In 1678 was also 
acted at the Theatre Royal, though it was not 
printed till 1687, ‘Titus Audronious, or the 
Rape of Lavinia,’ altered by Ravenscroft from 
the original, attributed to Shakespeare, The 
adapter boasted that nono of lus author’s 
works ‘ ever received greater alterations ox 
additions,’ and that not only had the lan- 
guage been ‘refined,’ but that many scenes 
wore ‘entirely now, besides most of the 
principal ohaiacters heightenod and the plot 
mudi increased’ (see SuAP'wnr.i.’s Prefooe to 
his Sulim Looers, whore Ravouscroft is 
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vehHinenlly attaclced; cf. Lansbaihh, p. 
463). In liis edition of Shakespeare Steo- 
vena famished some specimens of Haveiis- 
croft’s embellishments {Bioffraphica JDi'o- 
nmtica, iii. 241). Goiiest (i. 232-0) agrees 
in condemning the additions, but approves of 
some of the alterations. 

Kavenseroft was fully himself again in 
the outrageous farce which, under the title 
of ' The London Ouokolds ’ (first acted at 
Dorset Garden in 1782, and printed m the 
following year), delighted the public in e. 
long series of representations, which it nlti- 
mately became customary to give regu- 
larly on Lord Mayor's Day (see Tatter, 
No. 8). In 1761 GaiTiok had the courage to 
lay it aside at Drury Lane, and it was dis- 
contiuued at Oovent Garden from 0 Nov. 
1754, when George II had- ordered the 
‘ j?r 0 Toked Husband’ in its stead. Having 
boon revived in a roduoed shape in 1782 (for 
Quick's benefit), it was finally hanishod from 
the stage, of which, in Dibdin’s opinion, it 
had coustituted 'the greatcsl diagraoe’(iiMi- 
ioty ef the Staffe, iv. 204 ; see, per contra, 
Qeiiost's liberal judgment, i. 306-0). The 
piece is laughable, and although its principal 
situations are, as Langbaiue duly points out, 
borrowed from at least half a dozen sources, 
it possesses the merits of rapidity and per- 
spicuity. In 1683 there followed the comedy 
of ‘Dame Dobson, or the Gunning Woman’ 
(printed in 1684), which in the iirologue 
liaveusorofl calls his ‘Beoantation’ play, 
professing to have made it ‘dull and civu’ 
of sot purpose. It failed, although its 
French original had been successful; the 
farcical uso made in it of the tradition of 
Friar Bacon’s Brazon Hoad has survived on 
the stage. The epilogue is directed against 
the whigs of the city. 

After on interval of several years, Bavous- 
crol't brought out at the Theatre Boyal in 
1694 a comedy called ‘The Canterbury 
Quests, or the Bargain Broken’ (printed in 
1096), which ho had furbished up with 
some scenes from earlier pieces of his own, 
and which ajipears to have desorvodly ‘met 
with only a very indill'erent BueouBB ’ (Biogror 
phitt 80 j of. GJJiruBT,ii. 6]7’-8). 

On the other hand, his oomedyjor farce, of 
‘ The Anatomist, or the Sham Doctor,’ was 
greatly applauded at Lincoln’s Inn Fidds 
in 1697 (printed in the same year, and 
again in 1722), there being incorporated 
witli it a musical masquo or ' opera, as the 
world goes now ; ’ prologue written by 
Motteux, and called ‘ The Loves of Mors and 
’Venus.’ The force itself, which is briskly 
written, was revised in 1748, having Iweii 
compressed into two acts, and the doctor I 


having been turned into 
le M6dooin, m which assumption S! 
was considered inimitable (Gmiisi, iv fifl! 
WiiiKCOP, p. 279). In th'ls shape’ 
repeatedly reproduced, for the last timeT 
parcutly in 1801. In the same yearriao?" 
Bav^soroft’s tragedy, ‘The Italian Hull 
bond’ (printed 1698), was performed^ 
Lincolns Inn Fields. It is said in the 
‘Biographia Dramalioa’ to be founded 
upon a horrible tale in a collection hr 
Thomas Wright of Peterhouse, ‘The Glory 


tesry’ (1686). 

To Baveiiscroft has also been ascribed the 
ttutliorship of ‘Tom Essence, or the Modish 
Wife’ (acted at Dorset Garden in 1676 and 
printed in 1677), but this comedy is not alto- 
oellier in hie manner, and is with grealei- pro- 
bability attribul od to Thomas llaivlins [q. v ] 

(ieuost (ii. 122) porlmps goes rather^ii 
saying that Bavenscroft’s ‘ mei-it os a dra- 
matic writer has been vastly underrated- ’ 
hut he certainly had few if any superiors 
among his contemporaries in farce, and in 
general possoesod, togotlier with much skill 
m construction, an nmisiinl fluonoy and 
ease as a writer of dialogue. His quarrel 
with Dryden, which ho coolly treated as an 
ordinniy disagreement between ‘ two of a 
trade,' has obtained for him a greater pos- 
tliumouB notoriety thou might olJierwise 
have fallen to his lot, hut has also caused 
him to be dosignatod a ‘ miserable scribbler’ 
by Drydon's editor. Sir Walter Scott (see 
Introductory Note to ‘The Assignation,’ 
Soorr, T>ri/den, revised by Saiiitsbury, iv. 
867). Bavensorofli was assuredly not one 
of the ‘gi'uat. wits,’ who (as he says in 
the Prologue to ‘Scaramouch’) 'oft'ner 
write to pleaso thomsolves than the puMo.’ 
He borrowed so freely that Lain^aine's 
stricture that ‘ this rickety xioet (though of 
BO many years) cannot go without others 
lu^sistauco,’ and Dlbdiu’s opinion thatBaveus- 
croft’s ploys are ‘ a scrios of thefts from be- 
ginning to end,’ aro not easy to controvert. 
Yet, to a corlain u.\teut (though far less 
than Dryden), he rodeemed his woraoter os 
a plagiary by his skill and olovemess in 
adaptation. 


[The life of Bavonscroft in vol. iii. of ths 
Lives of the Pools of Great Britain and Itelnod, 
parpoi’tiuB to he by Mr. [Thoophllusj Gibbet, 
.iiid otlior hands, eontnins no biographical date, 
See also Thomas Whincop’s List of Dmnatic 
Authors, dee., 1747, pp. 278-9 ; Oonost’sAccoant 
of the Kiigliah Stage, 1832, vols. i. and ii.; 
Langbaino’s Account of the English Bramatio 
Pools, 1601; Dibdiii’s History of the Stage, 
vol. iv.; Oven's Epigrams; Baker’s Biographia 
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Driiniatici, ad 1812; Seott’s Dryden, leviaad by in one volume published.’ About one hun- 
aantsbuiy, vols. i. uud iv. 1882 and 1883.] dred and fifty psdlm-tunea Tvere thus sup- 

A. W. W. plied with treble, alto, and buss parts by 
BAVENSOROFT, THOMAS (1692 P- the greater composers of the past and cur- 
16S6 P)) musician, was born about 1692. Ha rent periods, Ravenscroft contributing for^- 
was a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral under eight settings. Certain melodies were for 
Edward Piors, and he afterwards attended the first time named after cities said by local 
the music lectures at Qresham College. lie tradition to have given them birth. The 
graduated Mus. Bao. of Cambridge m. 1607. collection by its great merit superseded all 
“ In 1609, in his infancy, as ho subsequently others, went through many editions, and, 
apologised (Pref. to Dixcouree), Eavensoroit at last hccoming scarce, was succeeded in 
published ‘Pammelia, Musiclt’s Misoallany.’ popular favour by Playford’s compilation 
It is said to he the earliest collection of under the same title. So recently as 1844 
rounds, oatdiBs, and canons printed in En^ a reprint of Eavonscroft’s ‘ Psalms 'was pub- 
laud. A few numbers wore Eaveusoroft’s lished by Canon Havergal. Eaveusoroil is 
own composition, and others were ancient; said to have died in 16S6. 
oil were excellent in their musical science. In 1822 ‘ Selections from the Works of 
Several examples from this miso^auy were Thomas Ravenscroft ’ was issuod to members 
reprinted by Burney (Rialotij, iii. 347). A of the Eoxbnrghe Club. The words only are 
second impression of ‘ Pammulia ’ appeared given in many cases. The musical notation, 
in 1618. In the meantime a supplementary whore supplied, was modernised by Bartle- 
collection was xiuhlished by Eavensoroft, man, who died before completing the work. 
'Deuteromolio’orthoSacondPartofMusiok’s [Enwlcms’s History, pj.. 667, 687; Burney’s 

easant History, iii. 67, 260, 847 ; Grove’s Bietionary, 
„ , songs, iii. 78 , iy. 762; Bavonscroft’s Works ; authori- 

and such Delightful Catches.' It bore the tics eitod.] L. M. M. 

motto ‘Qui oonere potest oanat,’ and con- 
tained catches generally for three voices, a EAVERSBE, RICHARD DU (iZ. 1SS6), 
version of ‘ Tliroo Blind Mice ’ among them, clerk in chancery and archdeacon of Lincoln, 
In 1811 followed 'Molismata,MusioallPhivu- was the elder son of William Bakester of 
sies fitting the Court, Oitlie, and Oountiy Ravenser-Odd, Yorkshire j he was horn at 
Humours, to three, four, and five voyoos. To Rovensor, whence ho took his name. He pro- 
all delightful except t o the Spiteful ; to none ' bably owed prerorinent to Sir William de la 
ofiensive except to the Peusivo.’ Tho hook . Pole(<f.l366)[q.yJ,anativeofthonBighhour- 
was dedicated by Eavensoroft to his kinsmen ingEiugslon-on-lLull. lnl367Eaveuserwa8 
Thomas and 'Wiliam Ravenscroft, osqviires. | mado keeper of the hanapor, and in 1368 was 
In 1618 Eavcuscroft issued. ‘ Mtisolia,’ a ' appointed to administer tho goods of the de- 
collection of glees (cf. Mitakal World, 1840, ceased Queen Isabella. In the same year he 
u, 139), and in the following year he brought received the prebend ofWelton Brinkhall in 
out 'A Briefe Discourse of the true (Init LincoInOathedrol, and on 20 June 1369wa3 
negleote^ use of oluiraot’rising the Degrees made archdeacon of Norfolk. Inl361theking 
by tkeir Perfeoliou, ImperfuoUon, and Dirai- presented him to tho xHubends of Wellington 
nation in Measurable Musicke, against tho in Hereford Cathedral and Hoxton in St. 
common Practise' and Custom of these Times.’ Paul’s Cathedral, London, and in the fol- 
Jluch of the material of the ‘ Discourse ’ is lowing year he was made one of the twelve 
found in a ‘ Treatise of SI usioke ’ ^ Ravens- superior clerks in chancery. On 29 Oct. 1363 
croft, probably autograph, in Brit. Mus. hereceivedtheprobendof Empingham,Liu- 
Addit. MS. 10768. His advocacy of a sys- coin Cathedral, and in 1366 was made master 
tsm which had only recently been discarded, of St. Leonard’s Hospital, York. Before 1367 
and other strong opinions on matters of mnsi- ho became provost of Beverley {Chron. de 
cal controversy, placed the author in opposi- MeUa, iii. 142). In 1368 ho was made axch- 
tion to Thomas Morloy [n. v.], whose ’ Intro- deacon of Lincoln, and in 1369 he was rich 
dnetion ’ was on Bcooptotl authority. enough to lend the king 2001, whidi was re- 

in 1621 appeared Ravonsci-oft's most paid in the following year. On 26 Sept. 1371 
ftmous publication, ‘ The Whole Book of he was presented to the prebend of Ehores- 
Fsalms, with the Hymnes Evongellical and borough in York Oathedrd ; in the same year 
Songs Spirituall, composed into four parts he was oneofthoreoeiversofpetitionsinpaT- 
hy sundry AutWs, to such several Thmes liament, an oiiice he held in successive porlio^ 
as have been and are usually suug in Eng- ments until his death. Eavenaer had tern- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, j porary charge of the great seal in May-June 
France, and tho Netherlands, never as yet 1 1377, and again in Vebruary-Maroh 1386, 


Miscellany, or Melodious Musicke of PI 
Boundelnies; K.II. mirth or Freemen’s 
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during the iibsonce of the chancellor, "Wil- 
liam de la Pole. Hewas frequently employed 
in busineas connected with the inquiaitions 
poat mortem. In 1384 he became prebendary 
of Castor in Lincoln CathedraL He died in 
May 1386, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. His -will is printed in the ‘History 
and Antiquities of Lincoln,’ published by the 
ArchiBological Institute in 1848. A younger 
brother, John, was also keeper of the hana- 
per, and died in 1393 ; and another, iritephen, 
held a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral. 

[Poss's Lives of the Judgoe, iv. 78-9 ; Testa- 
nientah!boTaofflsia,vol. iii. (Surtees Sao.)piibsim; 
Bolls of Farl. vols. ii. and iii. and Gal. Inq. 
post mortem, passim; Cal. Doc. rolaling to 
Sooflnnd, iv. 104, 244iBymor'a Foadora ; Bnint- 
lughiim's Issuo Bolls, p, 190 ; Oal. Patent Bolls, 
1877-81, passim; La Nove’s ]<'asti, ud. Hardy, 
i. 631, ii. 44, 128, 146, 328, 398, 488, iii. 190 ; 
Oliver's Beverley.] A, F. P. 

EAVENSWORTH, first Eabl ob. [See 
Linnniii., Iljairiiv T/ioitAs, 1797-1878.] 

EAVIS, EAVIUS, orRAUB, CIIEIS- 
TIAN ( 1613-1677), oriontalist and theolo- 
gian, sou of John Ilaue, deacon of the church 
of St. Nicholas at Berlin, was horn on 
26 Jau. 1613 at Berlin, where ho wont to 
school at the royal gymnasinm of the Grey 
Briars (Zuui Grauon Jllostor). In 1630 ho 
began the study of theology and oriontol lan- 
pmges at "Wittenberg, vmore he gradnated 
J1.A. in 1630. The same year ho visited 
Stockholm, where ho made the acquaintance 
of Peter, son of Hugo Grotius, and in 1637 
Hamburg, Upsala, Copenhagen, Loyden, and 
Amsterdam. Crossing to England in 1638, 
he fixed his quarters at O.vford, and ooito- 
sponded with Archbishop Ussher, who madu 
him an allowance of 24f. a year towards the 
expenses of a projected journey to the Levant | 
in quest of manuscripts. Hn left England in 
1639, and, piissiug through Purls, was intro- 
duced by Grotius to lUoheliou, whose oObr of 
a post in tho French diplomatic service ho 
declined. At Smyrna he lodged with tho 
British consul, Edward Stringer, while he 
rapidly acquired a competent knowledge of 
the languages spoken in the Levant. Ho 
then proceeded to Coustantiuoiile, where Ed- 
ward Pooocke (1604-1091) [((. V.] procured 
him free quarters at the British onihassy. 
He returned to Europe in 1G42 with a rich 
collection of oriental maiinscripts, and Ino- 
turod at London (1049), at Utrecht (1643), 
Amsterdam (1046), and Oxford, where ho 
took the covenant, and was elected fellow 
of Magdalen (1648); hut, failing to obtain 
the ohair of Arabic at Oxford, he accepted 
tliat of oriental languages at Upsala in 1660, 
and afterwards lectured on oiioulal lan- 


guages at Kiel. In 1679 the Gro^tEW 
procured him a chair at Frankfort-onX 
Oder, where ho died on 21 June 1677 
was buried in the Obavkirche. He left Ink 
minous mauu.scri])t collections, Ilisnortma 
IS prefixed to his ‘ General Grammer for thn 
ready aUainiug of the Ebrow, Samaritan 
Oalde, Syriim, Arabic, and the Ethiooin 
Languages,' London, 1649-60, 8vo (of. CoE- 
snjB, Oullect. Anylo-Foct. i. 310, U. 469 v 
408). A list of his other printed worb' 
chiefly on oriental philology, written in 
Latin and published abroad, is given in 
Wood’s ‘ Atfionuo.’ He is to be distinguished 
from his brother, John Bane or lUvis (1610- 
1679). The latter, a disciple of Oomenias 
sought to carryout an im])royed system 0 } 
education in Brandenburg, under the pa- 
tronage of the Groat Elector. He publisW 
a number of Morka in Latin, but was too 
hampered by lack of funds to give eftfeet to 
his ‘ methodiiBinforiniindi,’ and diedat Berlin 
in 1679 (Woou, Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iu. 
1133 ; Allymndne Deutsche Biographic), 

[Holler's Oimbria Litoratn, ii. 080 ; Sohotfet’a 
Hneoia Litoriita, p. 301 ; Joehor's Allg. Gelebt. 
Loxikon, iii. 1026 ; AlJg. daulsobe Biogtaphis; 
"Van dor Aa'a Biogr. Woordenb. dor Nodorlani; 
"Wood’s Athoiiic Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii, nso; 
TjMihor's Works, od. Elkingloii, i. 231, xvi. 62* 
Bog. "Via. Uuiv. Oxf. (Oamdeii Soc,), p. 818; 
Oal. State Piipora, Bom, 1060, p. 664; Tirolla’a 
Life of Pocock, pp. 00, 184; OJiiilmora's Biogr, 
Diet. ; Boso’a Biogr, Diet,] J. M. B. 

RA"VI8, THOMAS (1600 P-1609), biahop 
of Loudon and atrauslatoc ofthebibleibora 
at Old Malden iu Surrey, probably in 1660, 
waa educated at "Westminster School, whence 
he was elected, on the recommendation of 
Lord Burgliloy, to Ohrist Ohiireh, Oxford, 
iu 1676, But the dean and chapter dodined 
to admit him on tho ground that there was 
no room, until Burgliloy addroaaed a strong 
remonstrance to tho college authorities 
(STitvru, Annals, 11 . i, 664; State Papers, 
Horn. Addenda, ElU. xxiv. 82). Ho gia- 
diiated B.A, on 12 Nov. I67B and M.A. 
on 8 March 1681-2, procoodingB.D. iul689 
and H.I). in 1606, He took holy eiders 
in 1682, ‘ and preached in and near Oxford 
for some time with great liking’ (Wood, 
Aiheme O.ron. ii. 849), On 17 April 1588 he 
was elect I'd one of the proctors, and in July 
1696 and imain iu .July 1697 waa dioaen 
vioc-chiincellor. In 1601 he waa admitted 
to tho rectory of Mersthain, Surrey, ondfrom 
27 Doe. of the same year till May 1608 was 
vicar of Allhallows Barking (KBWoorai, 
Zteperforium, i. 242). From February 1699- 
1693 till 1607 he was prebeinlniy of West- 
minator, oud from 1606 till 1005 dean of 
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Christ Oliuroh. In tho last capacity he arbi- 
trarily compelled the members of the college 
to forego * their allowance of commons’ m. 
exchange for two ahiUinga a week Some of 
those who resisted the innovation he expelled ; 
others he sent before the council, and others 
he imprisoned {State Papers, Dorn. Eliz. 
colxii. 40). On 7 July 1608 he became vicar 
of Islip, and in the following October vicar of 
■VVitt^am Ahhas, Berkshire. He was one 
of the six deans who attended the Hampton 
Court conference in 1604, and supplied notes 
for Barlow's account of the conference 
(BiELOW, Sum and Substance of the Corfe- 
Epistle to Eeader). In 16^ ha was ap- 
pointed one of the Oxford committee deputed 
to translate part of the New Testament, and 
in the convocation of the some year was 
elected prolocutor of the lower house. 

In October 1004 Eavia was appointed 
bishop of Gloucester, and was consecrated 
on 17 March 1604-6. On 16 Feb. 1605 
he received a grant to hold in aommendam 
with hie hiahoprio the deanery of Christ 
Church, his "Westminster prebend, and the 
parsonages of Islip and "Wittenham. ‘He 
proved a great henefactor to the episcopal 
palaces and the vineyard house, near Glou- 
cester city, made conduits to bring water to 
the palace, and piaved it, and built much 
of it anew, and spent a great deal there 
in hospitality’ (Wiiiis, OctAedmls, p. 718). 
(Sfofa Papers, Dom. James I, xii.) On 
18 May 1607 Eavis was translated to tho 
see of London, and installed on 2 June. 
Like hie predecessor, Bancroft, ' os soon as 
seated he began to pereecute nonconformists;’ 
sad declared, ‘ “ by tho help of Jesus, I wiU 
not leave one preacher in my diooese who 
doth not Buhscribo and conform ” ’ (Bbooe, 
Puritans, ii. 232-3; State Papers, Dom. 
James I, xlvii. 24). Eavis died on 14 Deo. 
1609, and was buried in the north aisle of 
St. Paul’s (DtobaIiU, St. Paul's, p. 06). 

[Newoonrt’s Bcpoitoriuin, i. 28, 242, 826 ; 
La Nave’s Fasti; Qaindsn’a Annals of James I; 
Will in Frerogntive Court; Slrypo’s Annals, n. 
i. BBi, iv. fiS2, "Wliltgift, ii. 360, 402 ; Words- 
worth’s EccL Biogr. 1818, iv. 361 ; ]''oster’s 
Alnmni Oxon. ; Welch’s Alumni Wostmonast. ; 
Lansd. MS. 988, f. 149 ; Oxf. tlniv. Bogistors, 
ad. Clark ; Wood’s Athsuse Oxon.ii. 840; Willis’s 
Cathedrals; State Papers, Bom.] W. A. S. 

BA'WDON, OBEIS'rOPHEE (1780- 
1868), Unitarian benefactor, elder son ot 
Christopher Eawdon (ai. February 1822), was 
horn at Halifax on 13 April 1 780. His father, 
sixth in succession of both liis names, owned 
mills atUnderhanlc, near Todmordou, Yorlc- 
shu-e. Eawdon wiia educated in Switzerland, 
and at Mansfield, Nottinghamshiio. In 


1793 hie father met, at Falmouth, a Portu- 
guese coiTespondcut, and, in view of lin- 
guistic advantages, they agreed to exchange 
sons for a year. The elder Eawdon des- 
patohed home the following letter: ‘Dear 
Wife, — Deliver to the hearer thy first-born. 
Christopher Eawdon.’ After a year at Lis- 
bon, and further schooling at Mansfield, 
Eawdon in 1797 became manager at Undei'- 
bank. In 1807 he removed to Portugal as 
representative of his father’s iii-m, and held 
this position till 1822, when he settled in 
Liverpool. He was a successful man of 
business, a member of the Liverpool town 
council for three years, and a borough and 
county magistrate. In politics he was on 
active liberal, in religion a Unitarian. The 
removal of Unitarians fi'cm the Hewloy 
trust [see Hdwbby, SiUiu] had deprived 
their congregation in the north of England 
of pecuniary grants. Eawdon promoted a 
new fund, which he started in J une 1863 by 
a donation of 1, COOL, his brother James (a. 
1866, aged 78) giving a like sum ; both oon- 
trihutious were afterwards doubled. An 
appeol by circular, of 20 Jan. 1864, raised 
the fund to 18,820/., which wae put in trust 
in 1866 undor tho name of' ministers’ stipend 
augmentation fund,’ otherwise known as the 
Eawdon Fund. It now amounts to 48,000i. 
besides an annual subsci’iption list of 160/, 
The application of the fund ie limitod to 
coiigregatiouB north of the Trent, Eawdon 
dioa at Elm House, Anfield, Liverpool, on 
22 Dot. 1868, and was buried at Toxteth 
Park Chapel, Liverpool. There is a monu- 
ment to hie memory in Eenshaw Street 
Ohapel, Liverpool. He monied, on 28 Oct, 
1821, Oharlotte, daughter of Eawdon Briggs, 
banker, of Halifax. 

[Christian Bpformer, 1860, pp. 670 sq., 
1868, pp. Til, 737 sq,; Davis’s Anciont Oliaprl 
of Toxteth Park, 18S4, p. 66 ; Ennis’s Hist, of 
Eensbaw Street Ckipel, 1887, p. 161 ; Essex 
Hall Year Book, 1896, p. 08.] A. G. 

EAWDON, SiE GEOEOE (1601-1084), 
first Baronet of Moira, born in November 
1604, was the only son of Francis Eawdon 
(1681 P-1008)of Eawdon Hall, noor Leeds. 
His mother, Dorothy, daughter of William 
Aldhorough, was maniecl in 1603 and died 
in 1000. George wont to court at the end 
of James I’s or die beginning of Charles I’s 
reign, and become private secretary to Secre- 
tary Oonway, In 1026 he was sent to the 
Hague on business connected with Charloe’s 
promised subsidy to the protestant aEles. 
After Conway’s death, in 1^1, Eawdon was 
attached to Conway’s son, the second Vis- 
count Oonway, who hod a large estate in 
Down. 
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Ab Lord Ooivway’B seoretary or affout, lie 
gesera^ lived in his house near St. Martin’s- 
in-therMelds, hut paid frequent visits to his 
employer’s country seats and to his Ii'ish 
property. When in Ireland he lived in one 
of Conway’s houses at Bruokhill, live miles 
north-west of Lisburn, commanded a_ com- 
pany of soldiers there in IddS, and sat in the 
Irish parliainont of 1630 as member for Bel- 
fast. 

When the Irish rebellion broke out • 
23 Oct. 1641, Itawdon was in London. He 
posted down to Scotland, crossed to Bangor, 
and reached Lisburn on 27 Nov. lie found 
the town held by Sir Arthur Tyringham, 
with Lord Oonway’s troop and some oadly 
armed raw lovios. Sir Fhelim O’Neill came 
next morning, but was twice beaten off with 
great loss. Jii their retreat the Irish burned 
BroohhiU with Conway’s library in it and 
much property belongiiig to liawdon, who 
was wounded' and had a horse shot under 
him ( Ulster Journal, i. 242 j Warr of Ireland, 
p. 13). Rawdon was one of those to whom Sir 
Phelim some weeks later wrote letters with 
tho signature ‘ Tyrone,’ after his mock in- 
vestiture at Tullaghoge (ITicmoir, i. 227). 
Conway’s troop of horse was expanded into 
a reg^ent, the olHcers being appointed by 
the English parliament, and Rawdon bocame 
mmor. 

In Juno 1642 Rawdon served under Monok 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh, and again 
had a horse shot under him i n a alcirmish with 
Sir Phelim O'Neill (Bens', p. 686). Rawdon 
employed his men in reaping the Irish harvest 
of 1648, and endeavoured to maintain tho 
Septembor armistice, lie was in Belfast when 
it was surprised by Monro in May 16-1 L In 
the following July he took part in tho inde- 
cisive affair with Castlohavon near Bromore 
( Warr of Ireland, p. 40). In 1646 he was 
major of Colonel Ilill’s regiment of horse, 
and continuod to serve in Ulster till lOdO, 
being often in command of the cavalry. He 
retired from military service soon after the 
death of Charles I. Monck, who was his 
intimate friend, thought he would havobecu 
wiser ‘ to continuu in command and keop all 
right ’ (TZnwrfon Papers, p. 77), He was a 
commisaioner of revenue for tlie Belfast dis- 
trict during tho Commonwealth, but refused 
to serve under Monck in Scotland. After 
the Protector’s death ho was octive in pre- 
paring for tho Restoration, and in June 1069 
he made a journey to Scotland to consult 
Monck. He was made one of the commis- 
sioners for executing Charles IPs deoloratioii 
of 30 Nov. 1660 as incorporated in tho Act 
of Sottlomont(Jj'i«A<S7«<Mfes, 14 & 16 Car. TT, 
Clip, ii.), sat os member for Oarlingfurd in 


tho Irish parliament of 1661, and wa, matV 
a privy oounoiUor. In May 1065 he 
created a harouot, and in the followinir year 
meeived large grants of land, Bspeoially tlia 
forfeited ostato of tho O’Laverys in Down 
and other property in Dublin, Louth, and 
Meath. Theso rewards wore for service donu 
before Juno 1649. lie built the town of 
Moira in oo. Down, which was created a 
manor and filled it with ‘ conformable pro- 
testants.’ About this time Rawdon wasaotive 
in obtaining the help of Valentino Greatrnkea 
^.v.] for his invalid sieteiwu-law, Lady 
Conway {liamdon Papsrs, p. 212.) Li the 
following your he was employed in organisine 
the Ulster militia (ib. p. 217), and this en- 
gaged his attention as late as 1681 (ib 
p. 273). lie was generally occupied in 
proving his own property as well as LokI 
Oonway’s, and is colled the ‘best highway- 
man in Ireland,’ all tho roods in his istriot 
being very good (Dobdb). He was intimate 
with Jeremy Taylor both before and after his 
elevation to the bishopric of Down, and ivas 
always host lie to tho presbytorians. Rawdon 
was generally consulted by Ormonde and 
others ill all matters alfoctiug the peace of 
Tllator. lie died in August 1084, and was 
buried with much pomp at Lisburn. 

Rawdon married, in 1686, Ursula, daugh- 
ter of Sir Eronois Si afford, and widow of 
k'rancis Hill, but she and her only child died 
in the following year. On 4 Sept. 1664 he 
married at Arrow church, Warwickshire, 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of the socend Lord 
Conway, by whom he had seven sons and 
three daiiglitors. H is portrait was engraved 
by R. White (Bbomibi). His third but 
eldest surviving son, Arthur (i. 1696), was 
grandfather of John Rawdon, fourlh baronet 
and first earl of Moira (1720-1798). Ha 
WHS odiioated nt Dublin University, was 
ciocted E,ll.S., and in 1760 created Boron 
Rawdon of Moira in tho peerage of Ireland. 
In 1701 he was advanced to the earldom of 
Moira, and diod nu 20 Jau. 1793, being suc- 
cuedod .by his eldest sou [see UlNtiNss, 
li'ltANOIB RaWBDN-, first MAUdUIS OS nAS3> 
INQB and second Eabt. os Moiha]. 


[Fostor’u Fodigrocs of 'Vorksbire Familios; 
Berwick’s liawdon Papers; Oal, Slate Papers, 
Dorn. 1631-7, and 1670-1, which contain many 
lottors from Bawdon; Ulster Journal of Archeeo- 
logy, yol, i. 1 Hist, of the Warr of Ireland by a 
Brilish oiBcorin 8ir John Olotworthy's regiment; 
Strafford liOttors ; G-llbort’s Oontomp, But. of 
Afihirs in Irobmd ; Irolmid in the Seventeenth 
Century, od. Hickson; Ilill’s MonlgomoryHSS.; 
Eoid’s ProH'byloriiin Ohiivoh, ed. Killen,vol. ji.; 
Doliljs’s Brief Description of Antrim, in Hill's 
Macdunuolls of Antrim, App. ii,; Hebor'sliife 
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of JoTOtny T.iylor, Lodge’s. Irish Peerage, ed. 
Aichddl. 'fol- 0^" Belfast; 

Young’s Town Booh of Lelfust ; Thoroshy’s 
Sucatus Lcoiljensis; Camden’s Britannia, ed. 
Gough, iii. 43.] B,. B-l. 

EA'WIIOH’, MARMADUKE (1610- 

a , traveller and antiquary, -was de- 
ed from a younger branch of the an- 
dent family of Ravtdon, or liitwden, -which 
was seated at a place of that name in the 
parish of Guiseley, Yorhshire, He -wae the 
youngest sonofLaiu'once Rawdon, merchant 
pTid jddermim of York, by Margery, daugh- 
ter of Wilham Barton, esq., of Oa-wton, 
Yorkshire. He was baptised in the church 
of St. Crux, York, on 17 March 1000-10, 
and received his education in the grammar 
school of St, Peter in that city. On the 
death of hie father in 1 624 he was adopted 
hy his uncle, Mormaduke (afterwards Sir 
Matmaduice) Rawdon, who had risen to 
eminence as a London morohant. In 1027 
he was sent to Holland as supercargo of a 
smell merchant vessel, and during great part 
of that and the two following years he was 
stationed at Bordeaux. In 1631 he was en- 
tniated with the management of hie unolo’s 
affairs in the island of Tenoriffo, and ha was 
absent in the Canary Islands, with brief 
intervals, for over twenty years. One of his 
boldeet exploits during his long rosidoneo at 
Le Laguna in the Grand Canary -was his 
ascent of the Peak of Tenorin'o. The route 
he took to the summit of the voloano was 
tlie same as that followed hyOoorge Glas 
[q, V.] a century later, and h^ Humboldt and 
other travellers of modern times. 


In 1660, in oonsequonco of England’s rup- 
ture with ^ain, Rawdon returned to Eng- 
land, and during moat of tho remainder of 
hia life he resided with his Icinsmon.Marma- 
duke Rawdon, at Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
He died, unmarried, at Hoddesdon, on 
7 Feb. 1668-9, and was buried in the ohon- 
cel of the church at Broxhourne. By his 
win he left to the corporation of York the 
gold ' poculum oaritatis * or loving-oup, and 
money to purohaso tho gold chain wliioli is 
still worn by every lady mayoress of York. 

Rawdon, whoso ‘name -will lalre o re- 
spectable place in the scanty list of early 
British tourists who have left any record of 
their tra-yels,' made extensive manusenpt 
collectioue, compiled a ' brief history of car- 
thedials,’ and prepared for the press a genea- 
logical memoir of his family, Hearly half 
a century after his death his manuscripts 
were in the possession ofSamuel Bagnall, esq., 
of Loudon, wlvoee -wife -woe the grauddaugu- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Rawdon, the oldest 
son of Sir Marmaduka. Id 1712 Ralph 


Thoreaby [q, v.l was permitted to inspect the 
collection, and nis extracts from some of the 
manuscripts are made use of in the ‘ Ducatus 
Leodiensia,’ and in the notice of Sir George 
Rawdon which Bishra Gibson introduced 
into his edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia.’ 
When the editor of Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage ’ 
(1741) was collecting materials for that 
work, the Rawdon manuscripts were still 
in Bagnall’a possession, but their subsequent 
history is unkno-wn. 

Mr. Robert Davies, E.S.A., edited for the 
Camden Society ‘ The Life of Marmaduke 
Rawdon of York, or Marmaduke Rawdon, 
the second of that name. Now first printed 
from the original MS. in the possession of 
Robert Cooke, es^., F.R.G.S., ’London, 1868, 
4to. This memoir presents a series of vivid 
and truthful sketches of social and domestic 
life and manners, both in town and country, 
during the seventeenth century. The original 
manuscript is now in the British Museum 
(Addit, MS. 34206). Rawdou’a portrait was 
engraved by E. White. 

[Life, cited above ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Gent. Mng. 1803, pt. ii. p. 702; 
Lowndes’s BiM. Man. (Bohn), Suppl. p. i7; 
Thoresby’s Dioiy, ii. 164.] T. 0. 

RA.WDON-HASTmaS, FRANCIS, 
first Mabu-uib OB Habiinqs and second Eari. 
OB Moiea (1764-1826). [See Habuhos, 
Pbaitcis Rawdom--.] 

RAWES, HENRY AUGUSTUS, D.D. 
(1826-188C), catholic divine, bom at Eas- 
ington, near Durham, on 11 Dec. 1826, was 
eduoatod at Iloughton-le-Spring grammar 
school, under his father, the heedmoster, 
and at Trinity Oolloge, Cambridge, whore he 
m'oduated B.A. in 1849, and. M.A. in 1862. 
lie became curate of St. Botolpb, Aldgate, 
in June 1861 ; curate of St, Bartholomew, 
Moor Lone, iu June 1868 ; and warden of 
the House of Charity, Soho, in May 1864, 
In March 1866 ho was received into the 
Roman communion hy Father Grant, S. J., 
at Edinburgh (Bbowkh, Anmla qf the Trae- 
tarian Movement, pp. 846, 646), He at once 
joined Dr, (afterwards Cardinal) Manning, 
who about that time was forming the con- 
gregation of the oblates of St. Charles under 
tho auspices of Cardinal Wiseman. On being 
ordained priest in November 1867 hehad the 
charge of the Netting Hill district, where he 
built the church of St. FrsneiB. He was 
^pointed prefect of studies in St. Charles’s 
ebuegein 1870; wasoreatedD.D.byPiualX 
in 1876; and woe elected superior of the 
Oblate FaUmrs at Bayswater in. 1879. For 
twenty-eight years he was well kno-wn in 
London as a preacher and -writer ; he was 
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founder of tho society of the Servants of the 
Holy Ghost, 'which 'was erected into on Arcle 
eonlratarnity by Leo XIII in 1879, and _ha< 
affiliated branches in Ireland, the United 
States, and Prance. He died at Brighton on 
24 April 1886, and was buried in the cemo- 
tery of St. Mary Magdalen at Mortlalco. 

lie was author of many devotional •works 
the chief mo 1 1. ' The Lost Sheep, and other 
Poems,’ London, 1866, 8 vo. 2. ^Sursum 
or Sparks flying Upward,’ London, 186*1 
12mo. 3. ‘Septemj or Seven Ways 01 
hearing Mass,’ Srd edit,, London [1860], 
16mo. 4. ' Great Truths in Little Words,' 
Srd edit., Loudon [1872 1, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Home- 
ward,’ 2nd edit. London, 1873, 8vo. 6 . ‘Little 
Books of the Holy Ghost,’ London, 1880, 
&o., 16mo. 7. ‘ Foregleams of the Desired : 
Sacred Verses, Hymns, and Translations,' 
3rd edit., London, 1881, 1 6mo. 

[Man of the Time, 1884 ; Tablet, 2 May 1885, 
p. 708.] T. 0. 

EAWLB, FRANOIS (1000-1727), co- 
lonist, born in England in 1000, was son of 
Francis Rnwlo, and came of an old Cornish 
family of some wealth and slauding, settled 
at one time near St. Jnliot, and later in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. Both father 
and son were (juakers, and wore persecuted 
for their religious belief, being imprisoned 
together atExetMin 1088 (Bnssn, 

<lf the Quakers, i. 103). On this acoonnt 
they obtained a grant from William Penn, 
left Plymouth in the Desire, and arrived at 
Philadelphia on 23 June 1680. 

Bawle first settled on 2,000 aores in New 
Plymouth, where ho founded the society 
known ae the Plymouth Friends. Subso- 
qiiontly he removed to Philadolphia. His 
Biihstance and talents soon brought him into 
note. In 1088 he booamo a justioo of tho 
peace and judge of the court of common 
pleas ; under the chartor of 1001 ho was one 
of six aldermen of Philadelphia ; in 1602 ho 
became deputy registrar of wills, and in 1 094 
commisslonor of property. Ho entered tho 
assembly in 1704, and sat till 1708 j again 
after an interval ho was a morabov from 1719 
till 1720, and while a member sat upon moat 
of the important commitloos of tho Iiouse, 
such os that on currency (1726). On 0 May 
1724 he was appointed to the provinoiol 
council by Sir 'Williom Xeith. Ho died ot 
Philadelphia on 6 Mardi 1727. 

Rawle married, in 1689, Martha, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Turner, Penn’s inti- 
mate Mend, and loft ohildren, from whom 

B a leading family in tho United States. 

seems to have been bettor educated 
and broadeiyminded than most of his col- i 


leagues, lie was opposed to the 
the prmrietary party m the colony. Hob 
oroditedwithtwo economic pamphlets, whid 
crented some sttr in the colony bn their 
publication. 1 . ‘Some Remedies prop2 
lor restoring the Sunk Credit ofthslrobmce 
of PonMylvania, with some Remarks on if, 
IVadc,’ Philadelphia, 1721 (Appleton eTem 
to he lUMror m stating that this pomnhlet 
was tlio first printed by Franklin, the pnntn 
summoned before the assembly for its publi 
cation being Androw Bradford). 2 ‘Wavs 
and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaweie 
to grow Rich,’ 1726. 

[Pennsylvonia Mag. of Hist, and Biosr iii 
11« ; Appleton’s Cyoloptetlia of American liopr] 

RAWLE, RICHARD (1812-18891 
divine, born at Plymouth, 27 Feb. 1812 
was a eon of Francis Rawle (1778-1864) an 
ottorney at Liskoard, who, on ahandonins 
praotioa, Bottled at Plymouth; his mother 
Amelia (Alillett), died 6 Cot. 1814. Richard 
was odiioatod at Plymouth new grammar 
school, and on 7 Fob. 1881 was admitted pan- 
sionor of Trinity College, Combridge, under 
the tutorship of Dr. Whewoll, On 19 April 
1838 ho obtained a scholarship at his college 
ond in 1886 ho graduated B.A., being thirl 
wrangler and fourth olatsio. Ho was elected 
minor follow of Trinity College, 3 Cot. 1836 
and major follow 3 July ] 838, m whii year 
ho prooeodod M.A. and booame sub-leotor 
tortms ; ho acted as assistont-tutor from 1886 
to 1889. In 1839 ho wos ordained both 
deacon and priest, and accepted the rectory 
of Ohoodlo in Stoflbrdshiro. Fi*om 1847,'vrh6ii 
he resigned Oheadlo, to 1 86 1, he was principal 
of Oodrington Oollego at Barbados, and about 
1869 he declined the odor of the bishopric 
of Antigua. 

In 1801 Rawle roturnod to England, and, 
oflor rof using tho oflbr of an honorary oanonry 
ill Ely Cathedral, and acting as vicar of Tam- 
woi-th from 1809 to 1873, was on 29 Jime 
1872 consocrated in Liohllold Catliedral na 
bishop of Trinidad, whore ho worked with 
gimt energy until 1888. Ho then resigned 
the see, hut reaoceptod the post of principal 
and mofoBSor of divinity at Codrington Ool- 
lego, Barbados. Ho diod at Oodrington del- 
lego on 10 May 1889, and was hurled next 
doy in the college buriol-ground. 

Rawle married at Oheadlo porieh church, 
>n 14 Jan. 1861, Susan AnnoBlngg, daughter 
if John Michael Blagg, of Bos^ll in that 
larish, Sho diod at Bournemouth on 1 March 
B 88 , and was buried in Choadle ohurchyaid 
in 6 March, 

Rawle was tho last mole representative of 
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tlipfiiinily of Eawle owning the bai'tou-liousa 
of Uennatt and otlier property in the parish 
of St. Juliot,on the north coast of Cornwall, 
and liis generosity raised the income of the 
benefice, restored the church, and built new 
schools. 

[Paroehial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 383-fi ; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornnh ii. 6/50, Boasa’s 
Collectanea Oomub. pp. 786, 1819; information 
ftom Dr. W. Aldis Wright, Trinity 

BAWLE, SAMUEL (1771-1800), topo- 
graphical engraver and draught sraan, was 
bom in 1771, and practised in London. 
Commencing in 1798, he engraved many 
plates for the 'European ’ and ‘ Gentle- 
man’s ’ magazines, and later was employed 
upon some of the most important topographi- 
cal publications of the time, enoh ns Mniphy’s 
< Arabian Ajitiquitiee of Spain,’ 1816 ; Sras 
teps’a ‘Durham,’ 1818; Wilkinson’s 'Lon- 
dmia Dlustrata,’ 1 819 ; Ilakewill’s ' Tour in 
Italy,' 18S0 ; Libdin’s ' Tour in Prance and 
Germany, ’1821 j and Whitaker’s' Eiohmond- 
sbira’ 18S3. Eawle exhibited landscapes at 
the Eoyal Academy in 1801 and 1806. Ue 
died in 1860. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artis) s ; Eoyal Aendemy 
Catnlosiiea; list of members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund.] P. M, O’D. 

EAWLET, JOHN (1642-1080), divine, 
baptised at Taniworth m Warwickshire on 
28 March 1642, was religiously inclined 
from youth. He was eduonled at Cambridge, 
matriculating fromPoinbrokaHall on 16 Dec. 
1669. He was prevented by poverty from, 
piooeeding to an ordinary degreo, hut ob- 
tained the degreo of bachelor of divinity on 
33 June 1076, in coiisequonce of a rovnl 
mandate of Charles II (notes from J. Willis 
Clark, esq. ; LxrAr.T), Gmd. Cmta/jr.) After 
taking holy orders, and engaging in clerical 
work in London, lio was before 1 671 settled 
in the north (of. PoefieJi Muael/amea, pp. 86 , 
90), acting for a short while os chaplain to 
the bishop of Ohester. On 14 Sept. 1671 
Oliver Ileywood heard him preach in Bolton, 
Lancashire (Hdtwooi), Dinriea, i. 282). In 
1679 he describes himself as minister of 
Kurhy Stephen in Westmoreland. In the 
summer of the same year (26 J'uno 1679) he 
succeeded the Bev. John Marsh in the loc- 
tureship of St. Nicholas Church, Hewcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was then spoken of as ‘ a very 
pious and charll ahl e man ^(Aunnosn Baraitiis, 
Diary, pp 418-29, Surtees Soo.) He de- 
clined to leave Nowoastle in 1682 whon ho 
was offered tbevioarago of Ooloshill in War- 
widishire.bul, recommended Thomas Xettle- 
weH [q. v.J for the vaoonoy. Eawlet died on 
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28 Sept. ICSO, When dying he went through 
the ceremony of marriage, at the la^’s re- 
quest, with a daughter of Thomas Butler, 
merchant, of Newcastle, and eherifT there in 
1662 ; ‘ they had been some time in love to- 
gether.’ By his will he left most of his 
property ond his library to his native town 
of Tamworth for the benefit of the living 
and the school there. 

Eawlet’s chief works are: 1. ‘A Dialogue 
betwixt two Protestants (in Answer to a 
Popish Catechism called “A Short Catechism 
against all Seotories ”),’ 1686, 8 vo ; 1686 
(' 8 rd edition’), and in Gibson’s ‘Preserva- 
tion against Popery’ (1738, vol. iii. and ed, 
Oummings, 1848,vol._xvii.) 2. 'The Chris- 
tian Momtor, containing on Earnest Exhor- 
tation to a Holy Dying, with proper Direo- 
tions in Order thereto, written in a very plain 
and easy style for all sorts of people,’ Lou- 
don, 1686, 16mo, a very popular work, which 
reached i)s twenty-fifth edition in 1699, and 
was constantly reissued dnringthe eighteenth 
century. In 1789 a Welsh version boro 
the title ‘Y Ehyhuddiwr Ohristnogawl.’ 
8 . ‘Poetiok Miscellanies,’ London, 1687, 8vo, 
1691, 1721 (Wood, Athena Oron. iv. 688 ). 
4. ‘A Treatise of Sacramental Covenanting 
with Christ,’ London, 1082, 8 vo 5 6 th edit, 
1092, 3730. An extract, edited bvH.Venn, 
A.M., fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and called ‘Earnest Persuasions to receive 
the Lord Jesus Christ, ond become Subject 
to Him,’ appeared in London in 1768. 

Tliero is an engraved porti'ait by E. Wliite 
of Eawlet in ' Poetic MisoellanieB ’ (p. 140). 
A portrait by Lely is said to have Men at 
one time in the parsonage-house at Lancas- 
ter (Babwds, Diary, p. 429). 

fAn Account of the Life of the Bev. Mr. 
John Eawlet, Author of the Christian Monitor, 
with a viduable remain of hie never before 
printed, viz. hie consolatory Letter to his Mother, 
written on ocoosion of his apprelisnaion of Dying 
by riie Great Plague (London, 1728, 8vo), ft 
attributed to Dr. Thomas Bray (irf. Hoywood’s 
Diaries, i. 882). Bee also Luam’a Grad. Cant. ; 
Wood’s Atlienffi Ozon. iv. 883; Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes (Surtees Sec.), vol. v.] W. A. 8. 

EAWLEY, WILLIAM (1688 P-l 607), 
the ‘learned chaplain’ of Prancis Bacon, 
horn at Norwich about 1688, was admitted 
abible-olerk of Corpus Ohristi Collwe, Cam- 
bridge, on 22 Jan. 1606, and, oner gra- 
duating B.A,, was elected fellow and tutor 
of his college on 19 Mesoh 1609-10. Ho 
took holy orders in 1611, and was instituted 
by the university to the reeto^of Bowthorpe, 
Norfolk, on 10 Deo. 1612. Boon afterwards 
he oMained on introduotion to Sir Francis 
Bacon, who induced Corpus Christ! College 
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to Lestow on him tho reolory of Laiidhenoh 
in J616. He proceeded B.I). in 1616, and 
D.D. in 1621. When Ilacon bocamo lord 
chancellor in 1618, he made Hawley his chap- 
lain and amannensis. Tin con treated Hawley 
with the utmost eonfldenoe, and employiM 
him in preparing hifl manuscripts for publica- 
tion. When he ceased to be lord chancellor 
in 1621, Bacon recommended Hawley to the 
notice of Bishop Williams, the new lord 
keeper, hut from him Hawley received little 
beyond promises. IIo maintained friendly 
relations with Bacon, and in 162.3 them uji- 
peared * oura et flde Qul. Hawley,’ the first 
edition of Bacon’s ‘Be Augraentis.’ On 
Bacon’s death in 1026 ho left Hawley lOOA 
and his copy of the polyglot biblo. Hawleydc- 
voted himself Ihenoolorth to editing Bacon's 
unpublished writings, and to translating tho 
English works into Latin. In 1 627 ho jml)- 
lished ' Sylva Bylvarnm,’ with tho ‘ New 
Atlantis’ appended ; in 1629 ‘ Oovtaine Mis- 
cellany Works 5’ in 1638 'Oporum mnroliuin 
et eivilium Tomus,’ inel tiding a Ln( in render- 
ing of the ‘ ISssays ’ Iw Hawley, who dedicated 
the volume to Ohailoa I ; in L667 (2nd edit. 
1661) ‘Hesuscitatio, or bringing into publick 
Light several! piaeos of the Works hithorlo 
sleeping of . . . JBVanois Bacon, Visoount St. 
Albans, together with his Lordship’s Life’ 
(all in English); and in 1068 (find edit. 
]6(i3)‘Opusuulavaria PosUiuma,’ again with 
Hawley’s life (all in Latin). Hawley’s sym- 
pathetic memoir ie tho basis of all subso- 
quont biogi'aphios of Bacon. 

Eawlw was appointed chaplain to both 
Oharlcs T and Cluuues IT, hut passed his time 
mainly at Landbeaoh. In 1061 ho was elected 
to convocation as proctor of olorgy for tho 
dioceso of Ely, and in tliat capacity subaorihed 
the revised Book of Common Ibrnyor. He 
died at Landbeach on 18 Juno 1667, and was 
buried in his church, whore a tablet, with a 
Jjatiii inscription, was placed to his memory. 
I lo married Barbara (d. lOOO), daiiglitor of 
.John Wiekstod, alderman of Oanvbridgo, by 
whom ho had two cliildroii; Mary, who died 
in infancy; and William, a follow of (Jonius 
Cliristi Oolloge, who, like his mother, died 
of tho plagtio, and was buried at Laiidheach 
on 3 .Tilly 1600. 

[Masters's IHst. of Corpus Oliristi Coll. ; 
Spodding’s Life of Bacon ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Biot.; art. Bacob, Fuanois.] H. L. 

HAWLIN, EICnAHD (1087-1767), in- 
dnpendont miniator, born in 1687, was son of 
lUcIiard Hawlin, auooessivoly iuclopondont 
minister at Linton, Cambridgoshire ; St. 
Noot's, TTimtingdonshiro (from June 170fi); 
and SU'oud, Gloucestershire, Atom about 1718 


till Ills death in 1 725. Hawlin was tribS 
for the mmistiy by William Payne, indenen. 
dent mmislor of Saflron Walden, Esses ma 
tutor of, among otliers, John Guyse fq vl 
His lirst aettlement. XVft9 n.B 1 


1 ion rounded })ySniTnuol Orcidock [q, y,] 
ing in a barn on Warner’s estate. On 5 Nov 
17 16 ho was chosen pastor of the indepen.^ 
dent church at Bishop’s Stortford, HevttW- 
shire. IIo is roportod as having six hiuniT cj 
lioarors, of whom forty were county voters 
In 1730 he removed to London as aiiccessot 
to Thomas Tingoy («?. 1 Nov. 1720) in the 
pastorato of the mdopeiulont church in Fetter 
Lane. IBs settlement took place on 24 June 
when Haniol Neal [q. v.] preached a sermon’ 
which was published. The old meetingl 
house (now bald by Moravians) became too 
small, and a now 0110 was built in 1732 on 
tlie oppositKi sido of Fetter Lane. In 1738 
Hawlin succeeded Hobort Braggs the younger 
( ‘ Eternal Bvaggo,’ who preached four mSa 
on Josoph’s coat) as one of the six leetiirere 
on Tucadny movuings at Pinners’ H&ll. 
Hawlin liail tliroo assistants at Fetter Lane 
— .Tohn Farmer [aeo under Fahmub, HttohI 
Edward Ililohin (^L7-18-1760), and Edwoid 
Hickman (1762-1707), ohiefty known nsie- 
fusmg to pray for poMons inoculated, since 
inoculation was ‘a kind of presuming upon 
providenco.’ _ Uawlindicd on 16 Dee. 1757, 
and was buried in a family vault in Banhiil 
Fields. Quyso preached his funeral sermon, 
but it was not print od. IIo married awealthy 
daiiglitor of Joseph Brnoksbank of Ha^ey. 
She died on 7 Fub. 1749, ngod 66. 

lie published a sermon at tho ordination 
(1743) of TJioiims Gibbons [q. v.], and ' Christ 
the BightooiisuesR of Ilis People,’ &o., 1741, 
8vo, hoiug seven 1 ’inn era' IJ all lectures ; it was 
commondod by James Horvoy (1714r-1768) 
[q. v.j, and sovoral times inprintod; there is an 
edition, Glasgow, 1772, 8vo. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 253, 1810 iii. ‘164 sq. ; Neal's Hist of 
tho Puritans ('I'mihnin), 1822, vol. i. pp. xxsq.i 
Jonns's ■Rnnhill Memorials, 1 840, p. 226; James's 
Hist. Litig. I’rosb. Clinpols, 18i)7i pp. 688 sq.; 
Browno's Tlist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 
BIO ; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Tlerte, 1884,^. 
700 sq.] A, a. 

RAWLESrS, HTOHARD (d. 1680),bishop 
of Bt. David’s, was oducnlod at Merton Col- 
logo, Oxford, proeeoditigB.D. 1492 undl).!). 
1406, and ho became fellow in 14^ end 
warden in 1608. lie bad a long contmiiance 
of eoclesiastieal preferments. He become 
rector of Bt. Mary Woolnoth in 1494, pre- 
bendary uf Bt, Paul’s on 7 Bopt. 1499, vicar 
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of Hendon and aubdonn of York, ItjOi, vicar 
ofThomton, Yorksbiro, ondSepL. 1506, cauou 
of Windsor, 1606, oroudeacon of Cleveland, 
1607, king's almonei in 1609, rector of St. 
Martin’s, Ijudgalo, 161 4, arobdeaoon of Hunt- 
ingdon on 18 Nov. 1614, and prebondary of 
Westminster on 28 May 1618. lie was with 
Henry in France in 1618, and served ns 
abnoner at the meeting between Charles V 
and Henry at Gravollnes in 1620. He was 
deprived of the wardonsbip of Merlon by the 
aiclibisliop of Canterbury for reasons not 
honourable to him in 1621 (for the partiou- 
1m8 see Bboubick;, Meni. of Mevton, pp. 
162-31, and, as a sort of recompense, in 
1623 lie became bishop of St. Davids. He 
duly acknowledged the royal supremacy on 
22 July 1634. But his orthodoxy was no 
more above suspicion than his conduct as a 
bishop, if we may trust the somewhat unre- 
liable testimony of William Barlow (d. 1608) 

e [. T.], his successor at St. Davids. In 1636 
arlow, who was then acting' as Bawlins’s 
snSragan, complained tliat ‘There is none 
who smceffely preaches God's word, and scarce 
any wlio hoartily favour it. Bo diocese is so 
corrupted by the enormous vices, the fraudu- 
lent exaotions, the misordercd living, and 
heathen idolatry sbamefully supported under 
the clergy’s jurisdiotiou.’ Barlow also ob- 
jected to the_ bishop’s ungodly spiritual olli- 
cers and to his extravagance, liawliiis died 
on 18 Feb. 1636, and was buried at St. Davids. 
A. very curious inventory of his goods, and 
notably of his library^ has been preserved. 
A letter from him is Oollou MS. vit. B. ix. 
f.117. 

[Wood’s Athonin Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 071 , ii. 743 ; 
Brodtiek’s Memorials of Morton (Oxford Ifiet. 
Soc.)j Letters and Papers of Honry Till; Lnna- 
dovna MS. 978, f. 110 j Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. 
Angl.; Jones and Frooinan's Hist, and Antiq. of 
St. flavids, p. 309.] W. A. J. A. 

EAWLINS, THOMAS (1620 P-1070), 
medallist and plajrwriglit, born about 1620 
(see commendatory verses prefixed to The Bc- 
Jef&’on), apppors to have received instmol ion 
as a goldsmith and gom engraver and to have 
■worltad under Nioliolos Briot [q. v.] at the 
mint, He first comes into notice in 10 10, 
when he published ‘ Tl lo Itobellion,’ a tragedy 
which is stated on the title-page to have 
been acted nine days together and divers 
times since by his majesty’s company of 
revels. It is ‘far from a had play, *tIiongh 
the verse is rather halting end bomtouc 
(Gbsest, Myfliah Stage, x, 113-14). The 
scene is laid in Seville, and a prominent part 
is taken in the play liy the tailors of that 
city. ‘The Rebmlion’ (London, 1640, 4to, 
reprinted in ‘The Ancient British Drama,’ 
VOL. XVI. 


vol. lit., and in Dodsley’s 'Old English Plays,’ 
vol. xiv.) -was dedicated by liawlina to nis 
‘honoured kinsman Eobert Dneie, esq., of 
Aston, Stafibrdshire.’ 

Bawlins’s first dated medal is of 1041. 
Shortly afterwards, upon the outbreak ot 
the civE war, he repaired to the king’s head- 
quarters at Oxford. His signature appears 
on coins of the Oxford mint, 1614-1646, 
and in 1644 he produced the crown piece 
kiiown as the 'Oxford crown,’ from the 
view of Oxford introduced beneath the or- 
diaary_ equestrian typo of the obverse of 
the coin. In 1643 he prepared the badge 
given to the ‘ Forlorn Hope,’ and received a 
warrant (1 Juno 164^ for making the special 
modal conferred on Sir BoberfWdch. IIo 
struck at Oxford a modal oommemornting 
the taking of Bristol by Prince Biipert’a 
forces (1613), and until 1648 was actively 
employed in making medals and badges for 
the king’s adherents, Bawlius also designed 
a pattern sovereign of Cliarles I, and the so- 
called ‘Juxon medal, 'probably the pattern for 
afive-broad piece. He was formally oppointed' 
ahief engraver of the mint in the twenty-third 
year of Charles I (March 1647-March 1648). 

About 1618 BawUns oppears to have fled 
to France. Tie returned to England in 1062, 
and from that time till tlvo Realoration 
earned a preoarious livelihood, partly by 
making dios for tradesmen’s tokens. He 
engraved llio to'wn-tokens of Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Oxford, and produced dies for 
London tradesmon in Broad Street, Houns- 
dilch, Bt. Paul’s Ohiirobyard, and the Ward- 
robe (Bothd, Tradet^a Tokens, od. William- 
son), On 27 Feb. 1667 lie was in prison for 
debt ot the ‘ Hole in St. Martin's,’ and wrote 
foi’ assistance to John Evelyn, whom he had 
met in Paris. Evelyn endorsed the letter os 
being from ‘ Mr. Tho. Eawlins ... on exoel- 
lentovtist,butclebftBh'dfellow.' Somepattem 
farthings of Oromwall are supposed to have 
I bcon tho work of Bawlins (AIohiaoti, Copper 
Coins, 2nd edit. p. SSL 

At the Bps! ol’ation BawUns was reinstotod 
as chief engraver at the mint, Thomas Simon 
[q. V.] being then styled ‘ Ohief Engraver of 
Arms and Seale.’ He lind a rosldenca in tho 
mint, and in Juno 1660 [Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 78) was ordered to engrave 
tho king’s offlgies for the coins. Five patterns 
for copper forthings of Charles II were per- ' 
haps designed by Bawlins in the same year, 
Fkom 30 .My to 24 Sept. 1600 he was en- 
gaged in engraving a privy seal for IrJaiid 
and five judicial seals for tho Wolsh coun- 
ties. For these six seals he was paid 2741. 
2s. OA [ib. 1660-1 lip. 186, 299, 1003-4, pp. 
109, 267). Eawlins died in 1070. IIo was 

3d 
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morried) and Walpole {Aneoihtes, i. 401) men- 
tions a print of iis wife inscribed ‘Dorotbea 
ITai'bona, nxor D, TKomse Eawlins suprotm 
scnlptoris sigilli Oaiol. I. et Carol, IL this 
is probably identical with the engraving by 
Anton Van der Does in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

The signature of Eawlins on his coins and 
tokens is ‘E.’ llis medals— moat of which 
are cast and chased — are signed E., T. E., 
and with his fuU name. In technical ilnisll 
and surenosa of touch Eawlins is inferior to 
Thomas Simon, tho great medallist of the 
Commons, yet much of his work.ia decidedly 
pleasing and elegant. Evelyn says that he 
exoelled in medals and in intaglios ; and in 
Elseknoe’s ‘ Miscellanies ’ there is a poem on 
that excellent cymelist or sculptor in gold 
and precious stones, Thomas Eawlins. The 
foUowing is a list of his principal medals : 

I. ‘ William Wade,’ 1641. 2. ' Declaration 
of Parliament,’ 1642. 3-7. ‘ Peace or War,’ 
lev. Sword and olive-branch ; ‘ Forlorn 
Hope’ badge; 'Sir Eohert Welch’ {Me- 
daUia Hhutrationa, i. S02) ; ' Brist ol tolcen ; ’ 
‘ Mooting of Charles I and Ilenrietta Maria 
at Eiu'eton,’ 1643, 8-9, ' Sir William Park- 
hurst ; ’ ' Badges of Charles I and Ilenrietta 
Moiia ’ 1044. 1 0. ‘ Sir Eohert Heath,’ 1645. 

II. ‘Thomas Harper of Alvelon Lodgo, 
Staffordshire,’ 1647. 12. ' Sir Eohert Bollesi; 
1656. IS. 'Coronation Modal,' rov. diaries ll 
as a ShepWd (‘Dixi enstodiam ’), 1661. 
14. ‘Dominion of tlie Sea,’ rev, ‘Nos penes 
imnerium^’ 1 666. He also executed numerous 
badges with portraits of the Eoyal Family, 
and the medals ‘ Death of diaries I,’ (1) rev. 
Hammer striking diamond on anvil, 1048 ; 
(2) rev. Eoolc buffeted by Winds ; and (3) rov. 
Salamander amid ilames, 1 O'! 8, 

Two comedies, both printed after tho year 
of his death, are usually assigned to Eawlins ; 
i. ‘ Tom Essence, or tho Modish Life ’ (some- 
times erroneously attributed to Eavonsoroft), 
a successful play which owes much to 
Moli&re’s ' Ooou Tiuaginoire;’ it was licensed 
for performance at Dorset Garden on 4 Hov. 
1678, and print ed in 1677, 4to. 2. ‘ Tunbridge 
Wells, or a Day’s Courtship,’ an indifl'orent 
comedy, printed in 1078, 4to. A collection 
of poems called ‘Calauthe’ (subjoined to 
‘ Good Friday, being Meditations on that Day,’ 
1648, 8vo) 18 signed ‘ T, R.', initials wliioh 
Oldys identified with Thomas Rawlins. Oom- 
plimontay voraoa by Eawlins are prefixed to 
'Mossa11ina,’atragQdy,byhisfrlondNathauiel 
Eichards [q. v.], and to Lovelace’s ‘Lucasta.’ 

(Wolpolo’s Anecdotes of Painting, i. 400, 401; 
Hawkins’s Mediillic Illustrations, od. Pranks 
andOraobor; Eumismatic Ohroniclo, xiii. 129f.; 
Qraohor’s Guide to TSnglisliMedala in Brit. Mus,; 


Kodgrov* Diet of Artists ; numismatic worksnf 
Euding, Hawkins, and Kenyon ; Hnntor's 
Vatum, Addit. MS. 24489. ff.’ 32-S 
Numismata, p. 230 ; Oldys’s Notes and Collet 
Uons, od. Yeowall, 1863. p. 33; 14108^ 
Bnghsh Dram. Poets, 1690, p. 117; Baker’s 
Biogr. Dram.; Gonest’a English Stage ; But Mus 
Oat. ; Coins, Medals, and Tokens, by Bawlina m’ 
Brit. Mus. ; authorities cited above.] iy, yf 


RAWLINSON,anRTSTOPHER(1877, 

1733), antiquary, born at Springfield, Essex 
on 18 Juno 1077, was the second son of 
Onrwon Rawlinson of Oarke Hall m Curt, 
mall, Lanoaahiro, end M.P. for T.n.Tinn,t.. 
1688, by his wife Elisabeth, daimhter of Dr 
Nicholas Monok [q. v.], bishop of Bftrsford, and 
brother of George Monok, duke of Alhemarlc, 
lie matriculated from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, on 1 4 Jime 1696, and, devotinghims’elf to 
Anglo-Saxon studies, puhlishsd in IMS.with 
assistance from Edward Thwaites [q.v.], fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Alfred’s Saxon ver- 
sion of Bosthius (* Oonsolationis PhilosophiB 
Libri V,’ 1698, 8vo), from a transcript at 
Oxford made by Francis Junius. This was 
printed with tho J unian types. He inherited 
his father’s estates, and died in Holhom How, 
London, on 8 Jan. 1738. He was buried in 
the abbey church of St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire. Ilis portrait, engraved by J. Nuttins’, 
with those of other members of his family ^ 
is in the Bodleian Libroi’y (BaomiBr). 

Rawlinson died unmarried and intestate, 
and his landed ostatos passed to the issue of 
his father’s sisters Anne and Kaiherine. 
Tho furniture of Oarke Hall was sold by 
auction at his death, and his manuscripts 
wore at the same time disposed of inbundma, 
and were bought for pence by the villagers, 
Rawlinson had made valuable coHections 
for the history of Lanoashire, Weatmorriand, 
and Oumborlaud, all of which have probably 
perished. Idir Daniel Fleming had, however, 
copied extracts from the portion relating to 
■Wostmoroland, and those extrocts were de- 
posited in tho oolleotion of manuscripts at 
E^dal Hall, and wore used about 1777 by 
Nioolson and Burn for their ' Westmore- 
land and Cumberland.’ 


[Wliitakor’s 'Whnlloy, od. Lyons, ii. 691 ; Pee- 
lers Alumni Oxen.; Gent. Mn^. 1783, p. 46; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anord.iv. 146; Baines's Lancaster, 
ii.((id. lS70),p. 683 ; Nicholson and Bum’a West- 
moreland and Oumberland, i. 600.] W. W. 

EAWLINSON, Bib OHRISTOPHEa 
(1806-1888), Indian judge, hom at Combe 
on 10 July 1806, was second son of John 
Rawlinson {d. 1847) of Combs end Alresfoid, 
Hampshiro, by his wife Felicia (Watson). 
Ho was educatod at the Gharterhouso and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1828, M. A, 
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1831). Called to the hnr at the Middle Temple 
iul8&i he joined the -weatern circuit in 1833, 
and ■was recorder of Portsmouth from 1840 
to 1M7> when ho was appointed recorder 
of Prince of "Wales Island, Singapore, and 
y.i.nnn,. In 1847 he was ^^hted. In 
1840 he was appointed chief justice of the 
Bunieme court of judicature at Madras, and 
hdd that position till his retirement in 
1869. In Jhs charge to the grand jury on 
6 Jan. 1869 he expressed the hehef that 
great benefits would accrue from the recent 
toansfer of the government of India from the 
East India Company to the crown, and re- 
futed the assertion then commonly made hy 
English officials in India, that no materials 
for sel^ovemment existed in the country. 

On 9 hub. 1869 he was presented ■with a 
farewell address by the native community 
of Madras at an entertainment at which the 
governor, Lord Harris, was present. He died 
at 33 Eaton Sq^uore, London, ou 38 Marchl888. 

On 27 May 1847 he morried QeoMfina 
Maria, younger daughter of Alexander Bad- 
dyfie Sidohottom, barrister, hy -whom ha hod 
three SODS — Christopher (6. 1860), Albemarle 
Alexander, late major 8tU liuasora John 
Erederioh JPeel — and’ one daughter. Lx 1843 
he published a worlt on ‘ The Municipal Prac- 
tices Act.* 

[Kadras Standard, 10 Jan, 1869; Times, 
8iprill888.] a. "W, 

RAWLIirSOir, Sin HENRY CRBS- 
"WIOKB (1810-1896), Assyriologiat, bom 
at OhaMington, Oxford, on 11 April 1810, 
sprang ii^xm an old north Lancaslure family, 
imd wasthe second son of Abram Rawlinson, 
a noted breeder of racehorses, who married 
a Gloucestershire lady. Miss Oreswioke, and, 
sdling his Lancashire property, bought the 
house at OhadUngtou in 1806. Educated at 
Wiington and Ealing, Rawlinson was nomi- 
nated to a military cadetship in the East 
India Company’s seiwico, and had the good 
fortune to sot sail for Bombay in July 1827, 
round the Oap& in the some ship as the 
governor, Sir John Malcolm [q. v.l, the 
rvell-kno'mi diplomatist and oiieiitm scholar, 
whose stimulating influence revealed itself 
in Rawlinson’s later studies. He quioldy 
distanced all competitors in the acquisition 
of Persian and the Indian vernaculars, and in 
less than a year was appointed interpreter, 
and, before he woe nineteen, paymaster to the 
1st Bombay grenadierB, with whom he served 
five years, and enjoyed ^eat popularity, ad- 
mired alibe as a smart officer, a fine horsomon, 
and a remarkable linguist. Ex'om 1833 to 
1839 he wos employed in Persia, with other 
English officers, m reorgonising the Persian 
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army, and rendered considerable services, not 
only by raising several excellent infantry 
regiments among the frontier tribes, but 
notably hy a famous forced ride of 750 miles 
in 160 consecutive Lours, which he mode in 
order to warn the British minister at Tehrfi.n 
of the presence of the Russian agent Vikovioh 
at Herat. When the A^han difflonlty com- 
pelled Engl and in 1838 to abandon her tutor- 
ship of Persia, Rawlinson returned to India 
hy way of Sind, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed assistant to Sir W. Macnaghten 
in Afghanistan. He here narrowly escaped 
the fate of Oonolly, whose expedition to Bo- 
khfo'a he would have joined, but -was detained 
hy disturhaiioes in the Qhilzai country. In 
October 1840 he was appointed political 
^ent at Eoudohar for Lower Afghanistan. 
Having already drawn up a detailed report 
on the state of the country for Macnaghten, 
and entirely mislnisting the optimistic tdews 
of the Indian authorities, whom, indeed, he 
had warned of the hostility of the A.fghana 
towards Shw4-al-mulk (‘Sash Soojoh’), the 
trouhlos of 1841-3 did not find Rawlinson 
unprepared. Ho not only co-operated in 
every possible way, as resident, with the 
ganeral in command of the aimy of Kanda- 
har, Sir William Nott [q. v.l in repressing 
intriguo, disarming and expelling Ihe Afghan 
population, and keeping the city quiet, hut 
himself raised and trained a body of Persian 
cavalry. At its head ho achieved notable 
distinction in the battle outside Kandahar 
of 30 May 1848, and was mentioned in des- 
patches. After taking a brilliant port in 
the defence of the city, he in August accom- 
panied Nott and the garrison in the march 
to Ghazni, assisted in its capture, went on 
to join Pollock at Kabul, and thence returned 
with ‘ the avenging army ’ to India, Rawlin- 
Bon thus served through the whole Afghan 
movement, and he came out of it alPwith 
on enhanced reputation. For these services 
he was rewarded with the companionship of 
theBath on 9 April 1844, besides the Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun, first class, and the 
third class Lurrdni order. Here his military 
career ended, and ihe career of oriental re- 
search, with which his name is most dosely 
associated, began in earnest. 

Througliouuiis period of military command 
in Persia Rawlinson had never lost the habit 
of study, As early as 1887 he had written 
on account of a tour he made in Susiana in 
1836, and afterwards of a journey through 
Persian Kurdistfin in 18S8,for theRoyd Geo- 
graphical Society, which awarded him its gold 
medal in 1889 for his explorations. Nothing 
had attracted his attention more than the 
celebrated cuneiform inscription of Barius 
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Ilystaspes ou the lock'face at Behibtun, near 
Kirin&nshah. It -was partly -with, a view to 
proseouting his researches there that ho ac- 
cepted, in 1843, the post of political agent of 
the East India Company in Turkish Arabia, 
to -which was added that of consul at Bagh- 
dad on 6 March 1844, a post which had been 
held by a series of distinguished scholars 
and soldiers, and which was important alilce 
politically and arohcsologically. The volu- 
minous but os yet un 2 >imlished correspon- 
dence which Eawlinson carried on with the 
ambassador at the Forte, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning [q. T.], contains abundant proof of tho 
ahiuty displayed by the consnl at Baghdad in 
watching over British interests on theTurco- 
Persian frontier. That the government a^ 
predated his virilanoe is shown by their 
raising him to the rank of consul-general 
on 22 Nov. 1861. 

But side W side with his ofHcial duties the 
fascination ot cuneiform reseai'ch absorbed the 
balance of hie vigorous energies. He had begun 
to copy the undeciphored Behistuninscription 
as early as 1836, and the task was resumed 
with renewed enthusiasm on his return as 
consul at Baghdad. A largo part of 1844-5 
was devoted to tho groat inscription, and at 
last, in 1840, at considerable personal risk, 
and after no trifling exercise of potionoe and 
endurance, the complete copy was finished 
and the decipherment carded to a trium- 
phant conclusion. Bawlinson sent home a 
full text, translation, and notes of ‘The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Bohistun,’ 
which was printed, with numerous plates, 
in the 'Journal of the BoyalAsiatlo Society,’ 
in 2 vols.,1846 (A]ipendicea, 1860 and 1863). 
By a singular ooinoidenoo. Dr. Edward 
IHncks [q. v.l of Killyleagh, co. Down, had 
simullanoousfy, and quite independently, ar- 
rived ^t similar pliilological results by liis 
signar discovery of the Persian cuneiform 
vowel system, which he published in vol. xxi. 
of the ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy.’ The accuracy of tho now deci- 
pherment was afterwords tested by submit- 
ting an undeciphered inscription of Tiglath 
Pileser I separately to Bawlinson, Hincks, 
Oppert, and Fox Talbot, whose independent 
translations, on examination by a mixed com- 
mittee, including Horace Ilaymnn 'Wilson, 
William Curoton, Sir Cardner Wilkinson, 
Whswell, Milman, and Grots, wore found 
to resemble each other so closely that no 
farther doubt could bo onterlainod. The 
importance of the discovery for philology 
and anoiont history is only paralleled by 
Young and Champollion’e decipherment of 
the Bosetta etono, and it is natural that thero 
should be some competition for priority in so 


momentous a discovery. Many scholars, 
from Qrotefend downwards, and notahlv 
Jlmoks, contributed towards the elucidation 
of the problem of ciiuoiform discovery but 
while their claims and merits must not be 
undervolued, it is indisputable that, at least 
so far as the decipheiment of the Persiau 
class of cuneiform -writing is concerned 
Bnwlinson’s accurate iransoription of the 
Bahistun inscription, with his scholarly in- 
teipretatioii of the text, Is the most important 
contribution to tho subject ; and his daimto 
ho the first siiccessfiil decipherer of cuneiform 
was Boon admitted in Germany. Dr. Oppert 
said well of him : ‘ Bawlinson fitait un 
liommo d’un gfinie prlme-sautier, et ce qui 
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as a philologist and man of learning, he has 
boon siirpoasod by others j as a dMooverer 
and hold instinctive interpreter of an unde- 
oiphered Innguego, perhaps by none. 

Rawlinson returned to England in 1849, 
Tho signal impoitanoo of his discovery was 
recognised on all lumda, and inspired further 
research. The trusloos of the British Mu- 
seum made him a gi'ont of 3,000/. for exca^ 
vations in Babylonia, and by his energy and 
skill many valuable sonlptures were added 
lo the muBOiun colleotions. I^wlinson re- 
signed his consulship on 10 Feb. 1866, and, 
rotuminghomo, was made a K.O.B. on 4 Feb. 
1860. lie received tho rank of honorary 
lieutouaiit-colouol on 26 March, and -was ap- 
Xiointod a crown director of tho East India 
Oorapany in the same year. In 1867 he 
unsuccessfully conlosted the representation 
in parliament of Tloigato ae a conservative, 
but on a second contest was returned on 
4 Feb. 1868 lo the lloueo of Commons, 
whore he spoke frequently on eastern ques- 
tions, especially on the transfer of India 
from tho company to the crown j and on 
12 Sept. 1868 became one of tho first mem- 
bers of tho newly oruatod India council, re- 
signing at tho some time his seat in par- 
liament. Ho left the council in 1869, how- 
ever, on being appointed, ou 16 April, 
minislor-plcnipotcntiary to Persia, -with the 
army ranit of mojor-gonerol; hut it soon ap- 

E ld that the legation at Tehriln offered 
attraotion to a man of his political in- 
sight and pronounced views on Bussian 
aggression. Ho resigned in less than a year, 
on 20 Feb. 1860, not, however, before he 
bud established friendly personal relations 
with the shah. Ho ogam sat in the House 
of Commons for three years, for Frame, ftop 
Auguet 1866 to 1868, and took the lead in 
advocating a vigorous anti-Bussian pollcyin 
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Central Asia. He ■was once more appointed 
a member of ibe India counml on 9 Oct. 
1S68> a post which he held till his death. 
His wide knowledge of the East, natural 
gaffacity, high intellectual powers, and com- 
m^din); personal influence and reputation 
gave extraordinary weight to his counsels. 
His other ofiBoial duties comprised atten- 
dance on the shah of Persia during his visits 
to England in 1873 and 1880, and service as 
myal commissioner for the Paris exposition 
of 1878 and the India and colonial exhibition 
of 1886, and as trustee of the British Mu- 
seum from 1876 till his death. He was given 
the grand cross of the Bath on 23 July 1880, 
and cxeoted a baronet on 6 Feh. 1801, on Lord 
Salisbury’s recommendation, ‘ in recognition 
of his distinguished service to the state, 
stretching over a long series of years.’ 

In his last years Hawlinsoii was much 
oconpied in the work of learned societies. 

Of the lioyol Asiatic Society, before wliich 
he read numerous papers, no was elected 
director for life in 1802, and was also presi- 
dent fl:om 1878 to 1881. He was liliewise 
resident, in 1871-2 and 187 4-B, of the Royal 
geographical Society, of which he had been 
a member since 1844; and he frequently con- 
tributed to its* Journal ’ and * Proceedings.’ In. 
1874 ho was president of t he London Oriental 
Congress. As trustee of the British Museum 
he lent his influence to the support of the nn- 
mismatic collections, and himself possessed a 
cabinet of Greek and Bactrian coins, some of 
which were published bj^W, S, W. Vaux in 
the ‘Numismatic Ohroniclo ’ (vol. xiiU p. 70, 
cp. xiii. 11, xviii. 137). Besides hououi;8 
already mentioned, he received the Prussian 
Older of Merit, and the honorary degrees of 
doctor of laws of Oxford (1860), Cambridge 
(1862), and Edinburgh; was a correspondent 
(1876) and afterwards (1887 ) foreign member 
cf the French Acad6mie des Inscriptions, 
and honorary member of the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences and the Munich Academy. 

Personally, Rawlinson was aflne specimen 
of the old school of Anglo-Indian oiticinls, a 
survivalof a great tradition — soldier, scholar, 
and man of the world. To strangers he was 
in manner somewhat imperious and abrupt ; 
to his friends he was large-hearted and 
generous. He died on 6 March 1896. Ho 
married Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour 
of Knoyle, Wiitahire (she died on 81 Oct. 
1889), and loft two sons, of whom Hemy 
Seymour succeeded him in the baronetcy. 

A large photograph of Bawlineon is in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s rooms in Albemarle 
Street, London. 

’While still a consul he had revised, for 
the Biitish Museum (1861), the second half 
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of the early cuneiform texts discovered by 
Layard, and after his return home he pie- 
pued for the trustees of the British Museum, 
with^ the assistance, in succession, of Edwin 
Noms [q. v.], George Smith, and Mr. T. Q. 
Pinches, the six volumes of the ‘ Guneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia’ (1861-80, 2nd 
edit, of vol, iv. 1891). 

His valuable pa;^Brs in tbe ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ some of which were 
issued separately, include, besides tbe Behie- 
tun volumes of 1846-63: ‘Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia’ (chiefly the Bits 
Nimrud), 1860 ; ‘ Outline of the History of 
Assyria, as collected firom the Inscriptions 
discovered by A. IT. Layard,' 1852, of which 
Rawlinson wrote that it was dra'wn up *in 
great haste, amid torrents of rain, in a little 
tentupon the mound of Nineveh, without any 
aide beyond a pocket bible, a notebook of in- 
scriptions, and a tolerably retentive memory ' 
(letter to the secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Nineveh, 11 April 1862) ; it was 
translated into German in 1864 ; ‘ Notes on 
the early History of Babylonia,' 1864 ; ‘The 
Birs Nimrud Inscription,’ 1861 ; ‘Bilingual 
Readings, Oiinoiform and Phmnician,’ 1866. 

Ilia chief papers for the Royal Qoogra- 
phicnl Society were : ‘ Notes on a March nom 
Zohih, at the foot of Zagros, along the moun- 
tains to Khiisisl an (Siisianaj, and from thence 
through tho province of Lurialan to Kir- 
miinslulh, in the year 1836 ’ (.Toiirnal, ix. 26, 

1859) ; ‘ Notes on a Journey from Tabriz 
through Persian Kurdistan, to tho Ruins of 
Taklili-Soleiman, and from tlience byZenjdn 
and Tarom to Gildn, in October and Novem- 
ber 1888; with a Memoir on the Site of the 
Atropatonion Ecbatana, Map’ (Journal, x. 
1, 1840) ; ‘ Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of Mohamrah and the Vicinity’ ^Journal, 
xxvii. 186, 1867 ; map, vol. xxvi. 131) ; 
* Observationa on the Geography of Southern 
Persia, with reforence to the pending Mili- 
taryOporations’ (Proceedings, old ser, i. 280, 
1867); ‘Notes oiiMohom’rah and the Chaab 
Arabs, &o.’ (Prooeedinas, i. 36 1 , 1867) ; ‘ No l es 
on the Dh'eot Overland Telegraph to India ’ 
(Prooeodlngs, v. 219, 1861) ; ‘ Observatione 
on two Memoirs roconUy published by M. 
Voniukof on the Pamir Region audtheBolor 
Oountiy in Oenlial Asia' (Proceedings, x. 
134, 1866); ‘On Trade Routes between Tur- 
kestan and India’ (Proceedings, xlii, 10, 

1860) ; * Monograph on the Oxus ’ (.Tournnl, 
xlii. 482, 1872); ‘Notes on Soistan,’ map 
(.lonmal, xliii. 272, 1878); ‘On Badoldishan 
and Walihan’ (Proceedings, xvii. 108, 1873) ; 
‘The Hoad to Merv,’ mop (IProceedings, new 
spv. i. IQl, 1879). 

Rawlinson coni ribiitod learned notes to his 
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brother Canon George Eawlmaou’s ‘Hero- 
dotus’ (1868) and to l^errier's ‘Caravan 
Journeys’ (1866). In 1876 he published 
‘England and Bussia in the East,’ which 
provoked much controversy by its outspoken 
views and unquestionable knowledge of the 
facts of Central Asian diplomacy. 

[Personal knowledge; information from Canon 
Georgo Bawltnson; Atlionfenm, B March 1896; 
Times, 0 March 1806 ; B. B. Oust in Annu^ 
Beportof the Boyal Asiatic Socioty, 1806; Sir 
B. J. Goldsmid in Geographical Journal, v. 4M- 
497; Coidier’s notice m Compte rendu of Paris 
So(d6t6de G6ographie, 1806; Sir John Evens in 
Butnismatio Chronicle, 3rd ser. vol. xv., Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 26-8.] S. Xi.-P. 

RAWLINSOH, JOHN (1676-1631), 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, son 
of Bobert Bawlinsoii, merchant tailor of 
London, was horn in 1676 and admitted to 
Merchant Taylors' School in 1686 (EoniN’- 
SOH, Register of Merchant Taylortf School). 
Thouce ho was elected scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1691, and graduated B.A. 
6 Jufy 1606, and M.A, 31 May 1690. In 
the latter year he was acting as a college 
lecturer {0.itford Univ. Reg. od. Olark, i. 93), 
and is stated to have been master of Beading 
school in 1600. He was elected a fellow of 
his college in 1602, taking holy oidora and 
proceeding B.D. 12 Nov. 1606, aud D.l>. 
1 June 1608. lie soon gained high repute as 
a ‘ fluent and florid preacher.’ From 1606 
to 1610 he was rector of Taplow, Bueking- 
inghamshire; and from 1009 was vicar of 
Aweldam in Essex. Un 1 May 1610 the 
provost and fellows of Queen’s College 
elected him principal of St, Edmund Hall. 
He was also made chaplain to Thomas 
Egerton, baron Ellesmere [g^. v.], the lord 
chancolloT, and ohnplain-iii-oraiuaiy lo 
James I., and was insUtuted to the probond 
of Netherbury in Ecclesia at Salisbury, iu 
which at his death he was succeeded hy 
the woll-kuown 'Thomas Fullor. In 1013 
he was inducted to the ivotory of Salsey 
(Sussex), ond in the following year to that of 
Whitchurch, Shropshiio, ‘ in all which places 
ho wos much followed for his frequent ond 
edifying preaching, great charity, and public 
spirit ’ ( Woon, AUimee Oxon, ii. 606). Ho 
spent much time iu Oxford, whore in 1027 
he built _n now bouse, and was iu conflden- 
t ial relations with J uxon and Laud (cf. State 
Ravers, Dom. Oar. 1. Ixxxvii.) 

lie died on 8 Fob. 1630-1, and woe buried 
on the 10th in Iho church at Whitchurch, 
whorohis name lone coutiuuod t obo ‘ precious.’ 
In the ohuroh or Si. Potor’s-in-tho-East, 
Oxford, there is a curious insoriplion in 
English vorse to Bawlinson’s two youngor 


daughters, Elizabeth (i. 1624) and Dorothv 
{d. 1629). Rawlinson published 
separate sermons and one collected volnme 
entitled ‘Quadriga Salutis, foure Quadrigesi 
mal or Lent Sermons preached at WhitB. 
hoU,’ OxforA 1626, dedicated to the prinf-e 

(Charles). He contributed verses to Vaughsn’s 

‘ Golden Grove moralised,’ 1600. 


[AntJiorities cited; Le Neve's Parti. iii. 594 . 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Gutch’s Antiq. i, fim’ 
Lansd. MS. B84, f, 109.] 2., B, ' 

RAWLINSON, RIOHAED (1600- 
1766), topographer and nonjuring bishop, 
was fourth son (among fifteen ehildren) 3 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson [q. v.], and younger 
brother of Thomas Rawlinson (1081-1726) 
[q. V.] Born on 8 Jan. 1689-90, he was 
oduoatod, first at St, Paul’s School, and 
afterwards, from 1707, at Eton. Thence, at 
tho age of eighteen, he went to St. John's 
College, Oxford, being matiionlated as a 
commoner on 0 March 1707-8, but after the 
death of his father in that year he heoame 
in 1709 a goiitloman commoner. Re gra- 
duated B.A. on 10 Oct. 1711, and M.A. on 
6 July 1718. In that year, on 81 July and 
3 Oot., ho became a governor of Bridewell 
and Bothloheiu Hospitals, of which hie 
father had boon president (appointments 
which ho nppoars to have valued highly), 
and on 20 Juno 1714 was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, beingformally admitted 
on 13 Jan. in tho following year. A staunch 
nonjuror and Jacobite, he was ordained 
deacon on 21 Sopt. and priest on 23 Sept. 
1710 hy Bishop Joromy Collier. Re then 
bepnu to dovoto himself to nntiquaiien pur- 
suit s, anil in 1718-10 travelled over the 
midland and southern parts of England. 

In July and August 1718 he visited, in 
company with Edmund Cnrll [q. v.], most, if 
nut all^ of tho parishon in Oxfordshire, iu older 
to hugin oolloctions for a proposed parochiel 
history of tho county, in which Wood’s ‘ His- 
tory of the City of Oxford ’ was to havehesn. 
includod. Those oolloctions remain among 
Rawlinsou’e mamisoripls. From 11 June to 
November 1719 he travollod in France and 
tho Low Countrios, being omolled in the 
rpgister of Ibo imivorbily of Utrecht on 
21 Sept., and in that of Loyden on 28 Sept. 
While at Rouen ho learnt that he had been 
created B.C.L. at Oxford on 19 June. In 
June 1720 ho sot out on another foreign 
(our. Six years were spent in Holland, 
Franco, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and Maltt 
in the course of which ho was matrioulatea 
at Padua on 22 March 1722 (MS, Diary, 
p. 089), Ho records that he saw four popee, 
and a sorios of notebooks kept during his 
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travels remains to attest hia interest in pic- 
toreS) inscriptions, and epitaphs. He re- 
turned to England in A^ril 1726, in conse- 
quence of the death of hia hiother Thomas, 
and brought with him many manuscripts, 
corns, medals, and miscellaneous curiosities. 
Setthng in London, he was admitted F.S. A. 
on 24 May 1727. In the following year he 
was coneecrated a bishop among the non- 
jurors by Bishops Gandy, Doughty, and 
Blaokboume in Gandy’s chapel on 26 March 
(Notes and Queries, Srd ser. i. 226), and on 
2 April signed a declaration, together with 
his wee conseorators, againet the ritual 
'usages’ advocated by OolUer and others 
(Rawlinsm M8. D. 885, fol. 28); hut he 
always concealed hia raiscopol and even his 
clerical character ; and, although some ser- 
mons remain in his handwriting, there is no 
evidence os to the place or time of their de- 
livery. He, however, officiated in reading 
prayers at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 26 June 
1738, when Matthias Earbery, the nonjuror, 
returned thanksfor deliverance from enemies 
(ti. D848, f. 108). _He resided at drat in 
Qray’s Inn, living, it is said, in a garret there, 
but some time after his brother’s death he 
removed to London House in Aldeisgate. 
Following his brother’s example, he filled it 
from ground floor to garrets with vast accu- 
mula&ns of printed books and manuscripts, 
many of whidi he had saved from destruc- 
tion as waste paper. He also collected pic- 
tures, coins, marbles, music, and miscel- 
laneous antiquities. Of many charters, coins, 
end portraits he had acourato engravings 
executed, and many of the plates aro still 
preserved. 'While publishing little oiiginat 
matter, he edited many works of othere. llo 
led a (joiet and retired life, practising great 
frugahty, which exposed him to the ridicule 
of those who hod no sympathy with his 
tastesorwithhispolitioal views, A humorous 
Latin epitaph, describing him as a doctor of 
laws wuo knew no law, and os one who saw 
Holland, Italy, and Franco, hut was never 
himsplf seen there, was written by Dr , Samuel 
Brake. It is said to have been fned over his 
door in Gray’s Inn, hut it was also printed 
and circulated in 17SS in coflee-houses, and 
sent to Hawlinson by post. Copies of it, dated 
1730, are in Bawlinson MS. D, 1191, and it is 
printed in Nichols’s ‘Literary Aneodolos’ 
(V. 704). Bawhnson himself attributed it 
chieSy to Blaclibourne, Ms follow uonjuror, 
and he has preserved several declarations by 
persons who had soen a manuscript copy of 
it in Blackhomne’s handwriting. To tlie 
epitaph there remains in monusenpt a some- 
vfhot dignified reply by Rawlinson, in which 
he vindicates himself from the cmarges of 


ignorance, misanthropy, and miserliness, and 
sa^B, apparently allnding to his episcopal 
office, that he had been ' ovei>prevaued on ’ 
to acc^ some posts by wMcu he suffered 
himseli ‘ to he more publio ’than he oared to 
he. Mthough he never appears to have taken 
part in any Jacobite movements, his strong 
attachment to the canse of the exiled family 
was no secret, and he is said to have pur- 
chased in 1722 at a high price the head of the 
executed Jacobite, Ohristopiier L^er [q. v.], 
when blown down from Temple Bar, and to 
have directed that it should be bm'ied with 
him in his right hand. But this provision, 
if made, was not carried out. A violent and 
abusive attack upon Bawlmsou (in wbich 
he is called ‘ a mitred nonjuror ’ and ‘ a iiar- 
doned rebel’) appeared in the ‘Evening Ad- 
vertiser’ of 10 Nov. 1764 (cf. Nioiiols, iit, 
Aneod. ix. 617-19). 

Rawlinson diod at Islington on 6 April 
1766, and was buried in St. Qiles’s Ohutoh, 
Oxford. _ His will was printed by his di- 
rection immediately afterwords, together 
with a deed of trust for the foundation of 
a profesBorslup of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
for which he assigned certain rent-charges 
in Lancashire, including payments from the 
rectories of Ulverstone and Pennington, 
This deed is dated 11 Aug. 1760. The will is 
dated 2 J uue 1762, with tour codicils, the last 
dated 14 Feb. 17 66. To the Bodleian Library 
(to which during his life ho had been a con- 
stant donor) he left his manuscripts, and all 
his curiosities, seals, and impressions of seals 
(ohiefly from the oolleotioii of Oharlos Chris- 
tian), his deeds, some of his printed books, 
and some articles which were in the custody 
of his brother Constantine, who was then 
living at Venice. Among the manuscripts 
are Ms valuable collections ibr a continua- 
tion of 'Wood’s ‘ Athenoe,’ in connection with 
which he ciroulated^bout 1740, a printed 
sheet of queries. All Uearne’s collections son 
included, with his diaries ; tho latter were 
bought by Rawlinson of the widow of Bishop 
Hilkiah Bedford for 1067. To St. John's 
College he bequeathed hia heart, which is 
preserved in a marble mm in the chapel, 
some of bis printed booli^ oouis, and a 
set of medals of Louis aI'V and XV, a 
cabinet which had belonged to Heame, and 
a large residue of his estate. To the Col- 
lege of Surgeons he gave some skeletons and 
pieservatious m spirits, He also provided a 
sahuy for the keeper of the AshmMean Mu- 
seum at Oxford. But all hia endowments 
were clogged with eccentric restrictions, 
which have only in recent years been 
statutahly removed. The recipients were 
never to bo natives of Scotland, Ireland, or 
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of the Plantations ; nor to be doctors in any 1727). Translation of Du TVesnov’s ‘ MetiTi 
faculty, but only M.A. or B.O.L.i nor to bo ofstudying History, with a Catalosue of W 
married (probably from his disgust at the torians,’ 1 728. ‘ Addison’s Speech in daW" 
unfortunate marriage of his brother Thomas, of the New Philosophy,’ transl. feom tl 
and anger, of which there is evidence, at his Latin, _ annexed to Fontenelie’s * Week’s Co 
own mother’s marrying twice after his vorsal ion,’ 1728, ‘ Letters wrote by R a i 
father’s death) ; nor to be fellows of the the British Champion of . . . \ L-ifg 
Royal Society or the Society of Antiquaries, about Subscriptions to Books. Numb. * 
on account of offence which he had perso- of Saturdoy, 23 April 1744,’ ‘ Two letteia'of 
nally token against those bodies. His printed Dr. R.’s to E. Ourll in relation to Mr. Ileaiiia 
books not otherwise disposed of, pamphlets, prefixed by that Scoundrellto thescandaloiw 
aud prints were sold at three several auo- Account of Mr. Hearne’s Life, published at 
tions, which altogether lasted for sixty-eight London at the end of a third vol. of Pon5» 
days, in 1760 and 1767. The printed books Letters’ (1736). In 1717 he printed 'P^ 
alone comprised 9,406 lota. Ilia manuscripts posale for a Hist ory of Eton College,’ his ool- 
in the Bodleian Library number altogether lections for which remain among nis mima- 
about five thousand seven hundred ; cata- scripts. In 1729 ho privately printed Theo- 
logies of portions have been published, while philus Dowiius’s ‘ De Olipeo Woodwarduno 
or the remainder brief entries ore furniahod Stricturoo braves,’ in 1732 reprinted thsLatm 
in Mr. F. Madon’s 'Summory Catalogue of version of IhoThirty-nine Articles, ondabout 
■Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library,’ 1783 issued privately the leoords of non- 
1896, pp. 25^4-666. luring oouhoorttlions, of whioh a part had 

Among the works tliat he claims to have boon printed previously. In his later yeaishs 
written or edited aro : ‘ Life of Anthony appears to have sont nothing to the press. 
Wood,’ Oxford, 1711: Carmhia qufodnm in [Rawlinson MS. J i. 343-64: Nichols’s lit 
ohitum Reg. Ann® et Jo. Rodclivii. ‘ Tho Aneod. vii. 480-08 (many notes are 
Oxford Packet broke open.’ 1714, ‘Uni- through various volunios of tho Anecdotes and 
veraity MUoellany,’ 9nd edit. 1714. ‘The of tho Lilorary llistory); Moemy’a Annals of 
JacohUe Memorial, being a Letter sent to the the Bodlaian Library, 2nd edit, pp 23U6i 
Mayor of Oxford,’ 1714 (‘ those papers were with portrait.) w. D, M. 

publishodbyagentlemanto whoml)r.Xl.B. RAWLINSON, SiB THOMAS H647- 
communioatod copies which ho took from the 1708), lord mayor of London, son of Baniel 
original, Aug. 81, 1714’). ‘A full and im- and Maigarot Rawlinson, was born in the 
partial Account of the Oxford Riots,’ 1 715. parish oi St. Dionis Baokohiiroh, London, 
‘Miscellanies on several curious Subjools,’ in March and baplisod on I April 1817 
1714, ‘ Laws of Honour’ (1714, 1726). (rrfW’fei'eMuS'oc.Neywfefsq/'St.BioJiMjp.Uffi). 
Tristram Risdou’s 'Survey bf Ilovon,’ 2 vols. UisfBlher(] 614-1079) was aLondonvintnsr, 
1714. W. Lilly’s ‘ Hislory of his Life and who kept the Mitre tavern in Fendhuni 
Times,’ 1716. ‘The History and Antiquitii» Street, and owned land at Hraysdale in Lan- 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford,’ 1717. onshire. wlioro the family was originally 

S. Erdoawiok’s' Survey of StalTordshiro,’ 1 71 7. Booted (Fos’i’mi, Iiawwilurf 'j}edignei). Young 

T. Abingdon’s ‘ Antiquitios of tlio Oalhodral Rawlinson followed his father’s business j he 
Church of WorccBlor, with tho Antiquities of was admitted a freeman of the ■Yintneis' 
Lichfield,’ 1717. ‘ History ond Antiquities Compony on 12 Oet. 1070, and was sleeted 
of the Cathedral Church of Roohoslev,’ 1717, inastor in 1687 ond in 1090. The company 
E. Ashmolo’s ‘Memoirs by way of Diary,’ posaoss a silver-gilt standing cup ond cover 
1717, ‘ Conduct of Rev, Dr. White Kennet, prcsonled to tJiom by Rnwlinson in 1687. 
Dean of Petorborongh, from 1081 to this UnC Aug. 1686 he was knighted at Windsor, 
time,’ 2nd edit. 1717. ‘Rob South, Opera and in the following mouth was appointed 
poslluima, Lat.-Eiigl.’ 1717. ‘ lusorqitioua by tho king, with Sir Thomas Powles, sheriff 
m the Diasimters’ Burial-plooo noar Bunliill of London end Middlesex (LuTinniii,, Sete- 
Fieldsy 1717. ‘Ahmlardi ot Ilcloisaio Epi- Hon of State Avail's, 1,3851. lie was elected 
8toli!e,’l7]7(-18, ‘’To some copies are profixod aldermen of tho ward of Castle Baynaid 
versesby Dr, Sowoll’). J, Aubrey’s ‘Natural on I Deo. 1696 (ib.), and was appointed 
Histoiy and Antiquities of tho County of ooloiiol of tho trained bands in July 1690, 
Surrey’ (much enlarged), 6 vols, 1710. ‘An- and oolonol of the White regiment on 21 June 
tiquitiBs of Snlisbury and Batli,’ 1710. J. 1706. On 22 Sept. 1706 lie became president 
Nordon'8‘SnrvwofNortham])tonshire,’1720. of Bridewell and Bethlehem hospitals, and 
‘ The English Ifeiiographor,’ 1720. ‘ History on Michaelmas day following was cuosen lord 
of Sir John Perrott,’ IVom the oviginalmann- mayor. During his mayoralty the city csle- 
script, 1727 (-28, published in Novoinbor bralod Marlborough’s victories in Piandara. 
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At Eo-wlmson’s request tlie queen presented 
the troiiMes and colours token at Homilies 
and other engagements to the city, to he 
hung in the Guildhall. 

jja-wlinson died in November 1708 at his 
house in the Old Bailey, ond was buried on 
the 18th in the church of St. Djonis, in the 
tomb of his father. A portrait is in the 
(jourt room at Vintners’ Hall. Ilia will, 
dated 20 Jan. 1700, with a codicil of 28 July 
1707 (Lane, 4J), mentions the manor of "Was- 
nerton in Warwickshire, and his ancestral 
property in Graysdale, Lancashire. lie mai-- 
ged Mary, eldest daughter of Eichard Taylor, 
ofTurnhoin Green, who kept the Devil tavern 
by the Temple. She was hiiiied in St. Dionis 
Ohuroh on 1 March 1724-6. _ By lior Raw- 
linson had fifteen children. Die eons Thomas 
and Richard are not iced separately. 

A second eoiiem, Sin Thomas Eawliksoit 
(d. 1769), also lord mayor of London, was son 
of Rev. Robert Rawlinson of Charlwood, 
Surrey, and his grandfather Daniel Rawlin- 
Bon was the first Sir Thomas Rawlinson’s first 
cousin. He was elected alderman of Broad 
Street wai'diu 1746, and sheriff of Londonand 
Middlesex on Midsummer doy 1748. He be- 
came a member of the Grocer’s Company, and 
served the office of master. On the death, on 
27Nov. 1768, of Edwardlroneide, lord mayor, 
soon after acceesion to office, Rawlinson was 
elected lord mayor for the remainder of the 
year. He wasknightediu 17 60, was colonel of 
the^d regiment of trained bands, and was a 
prominent member of the Honourahlo Artil- 
lery Company, to which ho presented ui 1 76S a 
‘sheetofredoolours.’ He woe elected vice-pre- 
sident of the company in J uly 1766 (B Aliens, 
JKit. qfthelTm.Ai'iiUe) y Company, ii. 10, 18). 
He died at his house inh'encWffii Street on 
SRec. 1709, and his will, dated S Aug. in that 
year, was proved on 18 Dec. Ho was buried at 
Haugbley, Suffolk. Ilolived latterly athis es- 
tate of Slo wlang toft Hall in Suffolk, wbioh he 
bought iu 1760. He married bis first cousin, 
Dorothea, daughter of Rev. Richard Ray of 
Haugbley, SiiimUr ; born 31 Julyl704 , she died 
12 June 1743. IIis only daughter, Susannah, 
married Sir George W ombwell, hart. A son 
Sir Walter inherited his Suffolk estalce, maiv 
Tied Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
lord mayor of London, and became apartiier in 
theflrmofLadbroke,Robinson&Oo., bankers. 
Walter Rawlinson was elected alderman of 
Dowgatein 1778, and resigned in 1777, Ife 
was idBo president of Bridowell andBethlehem 
Hospitals. He was knighted in 1774, and 
represented Queeuborough in parliament 
froml774tol784,andHuntingdonfrom]784 
to 1700. lie died without issue at Devour 
sbire Place, Loudon, on 13 March 1806. 


[City Records ; MllhourD'a Accountof thcYint- 
ner'aCompany, 1 888, pp. 89-60, 93-4; Ohalmere’s 
B’ogr. Diet. xzvi. 67-8) Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 226; 
Commonplace Book of J orT. Rawlinson, Guild- 
hall Library MS. 200, gives monumental inscrip- 
tions in St. Dionis Backcburch.] C W-n, 

RAWLINSON, THOMAS (1681-1726), 
bibliophile, bom in the Old Bailey in the 
arish of St. Sepulchre, London, on 26 Mardb 
681, was eldest son of Sir Thomas Rawlin- 
son (1647-1708) [q- V.], by Maiy (d. 1726), 
eldest daughter of Richard Taylor of Tum- 
ham Green, Middlesex ; Richoi-d Rawlinson 
[q. V.] was a younger brother. After educa- 
tion under William Day at Cheam, and at 
Eton under John Newhorough, Thomas ma- 
triculated at Oxford, from Rt. John’s Ool- 
lege,_ on 26 Feb, 1609 ; hut he left the uni- 
versity in 1701, and studied at the Middle 
Temple, where ho had been entered as early 
ae7 Jon. I696(oartlflcate of admission in Jlod- 
leian Library), He was called to tbo bar on 
19 May 170d, and thereupon made a long tour 
through England and the Low Countries, his 
travels^ fostering an already precocious taste 
for antiquities, manuscripts, and rare books. 
These, said his brother Richard, he * collected 
in almost oil faculties,’ but more particularly 
‘old and beautiful editions of tne dassical 
authors, and whatever directly or indirectly 
related to English history.’ Returning to 
London, Rawlinson devoted himsolf to the 
study of municipal law, with a prospect of 
good practice, hut on succeeding to a large 
estate upon the death of his father in No- 
vember 1708, his main efforts were directed 
to amassing books, manuscripts, and, iu a 
lesser degree, pictures. He resided for some 
years in Gray’s Inn, where his accumulation 
of books compelled mm to sleep iu a passage. 
In 1716 be hired London House in Alders- 
gale Street for the reception of his library; 
there, ' among dust and cobwebs and bul- 
warks of paper,’ he used to ‘regale himself 
wltli Iho sight and scent of innumerable 
black-letter volumes, arranged in sable garb, 
and stowed three deep from the bottom to the 
lopof the bouse ’ (]I)ii)i>iisr,Ft6ftomanti9!,p.844; 
an engraving of London House as it stood iu 
1808 is given in Robebts’s Eooltkunter in 
London, 1806, p . 40). He was elected a gover- 
nor of Bridewell and Bethlehom Hospitals in 
1706, of St. Bartholomew’s iu 1712, a fellow 
of the Royal Sooiety on 19 Feb. 1718, and of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1724. Rawlin- 
son's solo publication under his own name 
was a copy of verses in the Oxford University 
Collection on the death of thoDuke of Glou- 
cester in 1700, but he supplied valuable mate- 
rials to many scholars. He was on intimate 
terms with Joseph Ames [q. v.], the anti- 
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quary; -vritli John Murray, the bibliophile! 
and with the ‘ biblioolast,’ John Bagford 
[q. v.J Michael Maittaire fq. T.Jdedicated 
his ‘Juvenal’ to him in 1716. Bawlinson 
frequently lent manuscripts to and otherwise 
benefited Thomas I-Iearne, who speaks of him 
warmly as a fellow Jacobite, a staunch friend, 
a strenuous upholder of the church, ‘ contra 
foiiaticorum rabiem,' and as the most judi- 
cious and industrious of collectors. Ilearne’s 
‘ Aluredl Beverlacensis Annales ’ (1716) was 
printed from a manuscript in Itawlinson’s 
coUeotion. Eawlinaou married, on 22 8ept. 
1724, his servant, Amy Frewin, formerly a 
maid at a coiTee-house in Aldersgate Street, 
and died without issue at London House on 
6 Aug) 1726 (Hist. Itegist Ghron. Diary, p. 
86). lie was buried in St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate Street. 

Bawliuson's collection of printed books, 
‘ the largest at that time Icnown to be olTered 
to the public ’ (NxauoLS)j was sold in sixteen 
parts, the first sale beginning on 7 March 
1722, the sixteenth and last on 4 March 1734, 
and each occupy ing between fifteen and thirty 
days. Of these sales the first six wero ar- 
ranged for by Thomas himself (though tho 
sixth actually took place after his death), the 
remainder by his brother Richard. At the last 
sole (besides eight hundred printed books) 
were sold llnwlinson’a manuscripts, 1,020 in 
number. The auctioneer was Thomas Bal- 
lard ; the catalogues, which wore compiled 
in heterogeneous fashion, are noAV very rare. 
The Bodleian Librarv, however, possesses 
them all, the majority being marked in manu- 
script with the prices realised, and a few with 
the purchasers’ names as well. A list of these 
catsloguea is given in tho ‘Bibliotheca Ho- 
beiiona.’ In woico Elzovirs and Aldino edi- 


who thinks he givM^ou an acooumrfl; 
nulhor when he tells you the name of Z 

?riSed““^ 

[Eawlinson MS. (Bodl. Libr. J. «o 4 m 
^76-66) ; I’obtor'sAIumni Oxonions.ISOO-l?!?! 
Hist. Eogiater, 1724 aud 1726; Nichols's lit! 

““d Lit. lUustr. vol.iii . 
OnrirsMisoollnnea, 1727,i.67; Ohalmers's Biosi’ 
Diet. ; WheatWand Cunningham’s London 
221 ; Ileome’s Collectanea, ed. Doble(OxfordHist! 
Soo.), vols. ii. and iii. p.issim; Aubrej’s liye. 
1813,11. 98; Cough’s BritUbTopogr.j Maittaire’! 
Annales TypogriiphieiB, pp. 128, 871; Eobarla's 
Book-hunter m London, pp.SD, 40 ; Dibdin’s Bibl, 
1842, pp. 843-0, containing a full list of the 
Unwlinson c-Ualognes as dovivsd from Hehsf 
Bidet’s Nouvollo Biograpbie G&ndralo ] T. 8. ' 

RAWLINSON, Sra WILLIAM (1640- 
1708), senuant-at-lnw, second son of Wil- 
liam Rawlinson, of Graithwaite and Ruslwid 
Hall, Lancashire, was born at Qraythwaita 
on 16 June 1640. Tho father hod been esp- 
tttin in a troop of volunteers in the pnrliamen- 
tary cause during tho civil wars, doing good 
service nt Morston Moor and Ribble Bridge, 
Ilia mother was Elizabeth, daughter of An- 
thony Sawroy of I’lumpton (Fosteb, lanes- 
shire Pedigrees), William was admitted from 
Ilawkahead School a jiensioner of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, on 13 April 1666, aged 
16 ! entered Groy’s Inn on 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
and in 1667 was called to the bor. He 
obtained a fair practice as a chancery lawyer 
(Hist. MSS. Cbm»i. llthRep.pt. ii. passim), 
In Easter term 1686 ho obtained the dignity 
of the coif, and at tho revolution of 1688 
was appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners for tho great seal. lie helped to 
draft the amondmouts to the act wkicb 


tions of the classics, Rawlinaoii’s ' 0. & P.’ 
(collated and perfect) may still often bo 
traced. His collection of Oaxtoiis (which 
are not noted by Blades) was also superb. 
Rawliiisou’s pictures, including a crayon por- 
trait of tbe collector by his brother Riohwd, 
wore sold by Ballard at tho Two Golden 
Balls, Hart Street, Ooveut Garden, on 4 and 
6 April 1734, Of the Rawlinaon catalogues 
the enthusiastic Dibdin writes lliat if ‘ all 
these bibliothecol coips had only boon consoli- 
dated into ono compact, wedgo-liko phalanx’ 
(by which ho means ono thick octavo vo- 
lume), we should bo better able to do homago 
to the ' lowering spirit ’ of this ‘ lovialhon of 
book-collectors.’ Addison, who had an an- 
tipathy for bibliomaniacs, is supposed to 
have bad Rawlinson in view when (in Tatler, 
No. 168) ho draw his celobrated portrait oi 
‘Tom Folio,’ a 'learned idiot— an universal 
scliolar so far as tho title-pages of all authors ; 


nuthorisod tho commissioners to execute the 
ollice of lord chancellor (March 1688-9) 
(ib. 12th Ron. vi. 07, 13th Rep. vii. 100), 
and was knighted by William at llampton 
Court on 6 March 1688-0 (Lvxiiuill, Mels’ 
tion, i, 606). In November 1690 ka ap- 
peared before the House of Lords to give 
evidence against the bill for reformation of 
tho abuses of llie court of chancery, ' achak 
hoitm allowed’ him ou account of bis in- 
firnutios (Hist. MSS. Comm, 13th Hep. v. 
130 ; Luiibuli., Itelation, ii, 128). 

Rawlinson acted as commissioner of the 
seal for three years, but in March 1698 Sir 
John Seniors became solo keeper, andSomem 
Buooussfully opposed the king’s proposal to 
appoint Rawlinson chief baron of the ex- 
ohoquer in succession to Sir Robert Athyni^ 
on the ground that ho was ignorant of com- 
mon law. Rawlinson accordingly returned to 
the bar, where, as Into as October 1607, he 
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is found as serjeant pleading for the Duke 
of Devonshire. In 1696 Godolphin renewed 
former efforts to secure him promotion 
(SMi. 13th. Rep. vii. 105), hut 

they came to nothing. Rawlinaon died on 
11 May 1703, and was buried in the church 
at Hendon, where he hod purchased an old 
mansion of the Whioheotea in Brant Street. 
In Hendon church there is a monument to 
his memory with a long Latin inscriptioiL 

He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had two daughters, Elizabeth and Ann, 
both of whom had descendants. By his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Edward 
Rosewort^ of Devon, and Honora, a daugh- 
ter of Sir John Maynard (160^-16001 [q. v.], 
he had one son, who died, nn infant (Ensinn, 
hmeaahin Pedigrees ; Ltsons, Brmroma of 
London, ii. 2801. The second wife died in 
1712, bequeathing 600f. for the purpose of 
estabUshnig a school for gMs. She was 
buried in Ealing church, and a monument 
was erected there. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, ubi supra ; Rosa’s 
Judges of RnMand, vii. 344 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1687; Rostor’BGrj.y’sInnReg.; Lysons’a 
Bnviions of London, ii. 230, Ui, 79 ; Luttroll's 
Bdadon of State A&irs ; Raster’s Lancashire 
Pedigrees. The William Bawlinson who gra- 
duated at St. John’s OoUsge, Oambridgo, B.A.itt 
1667, was .1 son of Rob Bawlinson of Oartmel, 
Lancashire, and is not identical with the above 
William BawHnsen : soo Mayor’s Entries to St. 
John’s Coll. Oambr. i. 161.] W. A. S. 

EATirgOlir, GEORGE (1807-1889), 
hymn-writer, wns bom at Leeds on 6 June 
1807. Educated at Olnnie’s school, Man- 
chester, he was articled to a firm of Leeds 
solimtois, and ultimately practised for him- 
self Retiring ii'om business, he wont to 
OiiEon, and died there on 26 March 1889. 

Rawson wrote many hymus. His earliest 
efforts appeared ono^mously, under the sig- 
nature or ‘ A Leeds Layman.’ A collection 
wospublished as ' Hymns, T erscs, and Chants,’ 
with his name on the title-page ^ondon, 
1877); ondasmoll volume, ‘Songs of Spiritual 
Thought,’ embracing a soleotiou from tho 
earlier collection, was issued by tho Ro%ions 
Tract Society in 1886. There is much diver- 
sily of style and treatment in his verse, oud 
his hymns, original in subjeoL and form, are 
both poetic and devout. His best known 
hymn is one for the cominumon, ‘ By Ohrisi 
rweemed,’ but others ate iuoluded in eeveral 
church ooUections. 

[Sunday Magazine, September 1888 ; Miller’s 
Singers and Songs, 1869, p. 661 ; Leeds Moroury, 
30 March 1880 ; Horder’a Hynun Lover pp. 223, 
488.] J. 0. H. 


RAWSOM, JOHN, Yisootwi Oiow- 
TAKci' (1470f-1647), born about 1470, was 
descended &om an ancient family seated at 
Water Riyston in Yorkshire; his father, 
Richard Rawson, was from 1478 to 1488, 
senior warden of the Mercers’ Company, and 
in 1476 served as alderman in London, 
subsequently becoming sheriff. HU mother, 
Isabella praford, died in 1497, and was 
buried with her husband at St. Mary Ma^ 
dolene’s. Old RUh Street. A brother 
Richard was chaplain to Henry VHI and 
archdeacon of Essex, and died in 1543. 

John was the eldest son, and in 1492 was 
made free of the Mercers’ Company ; before 
September 1497 he joined the knights of 
St. John, whose headquarters wore then at 
Rhodes, In 1610 he was employed on some 
mUslon to Rome connected with the order ; 
on hie way he was entertained in groat 
state at Yenice by the doge (Cal. Venetian 
State Papers, vol. ii. No. 64). In 1611 he 
was appointed prior of Eilmainham^ an 
office which earned with it the headship of 
the order in Ireland and a seat in the 
Irish house of peers ; at the same time he 
was sworn of the Irish privy couneil. He 
also hold the prcceptones of Queuing ton, 
Gloucestorshire, and Swinfield. 

In 1617 Rawson was madetreaeurer of Ire- 
land, bill in the following year was summoned 
to tho defence of Rhodes, then besieged by the 
Turks. In 1610 ho obtained a license &om 
the Idng to go abroad for three years ; but 
apparently he did not leave England, for his 
license was revoked, and he was compelled 
to return to Ireland in July 1620 with 
Surrey (Letters and Papers <if Henry VIII, 
vol. iii. No. 2889), He remained in Ireland 
until March 1622, and then seems to have 
made his way to Rhodes, as his name 
appears at the head of the list of English 
knights reviewed there by Yilliers de L’Isle 
Adam in that year (YuaiOT, Hist, of the 
Knights of Malta, 1728, vol. i. App.p. 164). 
Rhodos surrendered on 20 Dec,, and Rawson 
returned to Ireland, being reappointed 
treasurer in the same year. In 1626 he 
again received a license to travel abroad for 
three years, and in June 1627 was witli 
L’lslo Adam at Cornelo in Italy; in the 
same month he was appointed turcopolier 
or commander of the turcopoles or light in- 
fantry of the order, an office which carried 
with it the headship of the English ‘ longue ’ 
and care of the coast defences of Malta and 
Rhod es. But in tlie faUowing year Henry 
YIH, who needed Rawson’s services in the 
administration of Ireland, secured his reap- 
pointment as prior of Kilmaiuham, and 
again made him treasm'er of Ireland. 
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nawson tooli an active part in the ■work of 
the Irish privy council; he was ‘ an able man 
and the wiief supiiorter of the government ’ 
(Baowuli.) ; he maintained an establish- 
ment second only to that of the lord deputy. 
In 1632 he took part in the proceedings 
against Sir William Skeflington [q. v.],_and 
in 1534 was one of the few who remained 
loyal during Kildare’s rebellion fsoe Fiiz- 
qura.!.!), OnsAiii), ninth Eabii op Kii.i>akq] ; 
during its course his property was plundered 
by the insurgents, and he was present at 
the surrender of Bosse Castle. In 1636 
Brabozon recommended him to Cromwell 
for the lord-chancellorship of Ireland, but 
the suggestion was not carried out. In 

1640 he was one of those who made deposi- 
tions against lord-deputy Qroy, who was 
accused of openly supporting the Geral- 
dines (see Gnur, Lonn LiaoNATiD]. Mean- 
while Uenry had resolved to dissolve Idio 
order of St. John ; after prolonged negotia- 
tions Bawson surrendered the priory of 
Kilmainham, and received in return a pen- 
sion of five hundred marks, and on 22 Nov. 

1641 was created Viscount Olontarff for 
life. But his health was broken; in 1638 
he was described as old and impotent, 
and after some years of illness he died in 
1647, when Oswald Maasingberd was ap- 
pointed by the grand master to snccoed him 
as titular prior of Kilmainham (WniTWOBscii 
Poninn, Knighia gf St, John, pp. 733-4). 
The peerages, without giving any outliority, 
state that he lived till 1660, but no mention 
of him has been found during this period, 
and his age makes it improbable. 

Olontarif loft some natural childron; a 
daughter Cathorino married flowlnnd, son of 
Patrick White, baron of the Irish exchequer, 
and the Sir John Bawson who frequently 
occurs in the Jrisli records during Elizabeth’s 
reign moy have been a son. Sovoral of Raw- 
son’s letters to Wolsoy and others aro in the 
state papers. 

[State Papers, Henry VIII, patsim ; Loltors 
and Papers of Henry VIII, od. Brower and 
Giiirdner, passim ; Miitorinlb for the Hist, of the 
Beign of Henry VII (Belli, Sov.), i. 401, 6)0; 
Cttl. Carew MBS. and Book of flowtli, ptiBbim ; 
Ijiibcellns’s Liber Hiinorum Hib. ; Morrin’s 
Calendar of Patent BoUs, Ireland; Testamonta 
Bboracensia (Snrtcos Soo.), pt. iv. ; Lo Novo's 
Btiati Bccl. Angl. ; Arclulull's Mon. Hibnriiiciiin, 
1786, pp. 244-6, 706 ; Biigwell's Iroliind uuiTor 
the Tudors, vol, i, passim ; Abbi Vertot’s Hist, 
of the Knights of Malta, 1728, tom. i. App, p. 
164; Whitworth Porter's Knights of 8t. John, 
pp. 846, 727 , 738-4; Cent. Mag. 1866, ii. 170- 
186 ; Bntke’e, Lodge’s, and G. E. O.’s PeornE«s.1 

A.E.P. 


B'A.W^SON, — „ 

1827), whose name was originally iajit 
oculist, youngest son of Henry A^ms wm 
born at Stanbui 7 in the parish of Moiwia 
stow, Cornwall, on 6 Deo. 1788. He w«. 
assistant to John Hill, a surgeon at Bam 
staple, and about 1806 camo to London in 
complete his education at St. Thomas’s and 
Guyh Hospitals. John Cunningham Saun 
ders, the demonstrator of anatomy at tha 
foimer hospital, had iuat founded the London 
Infirmary 111 Oharteihouso Square for cimne 
diseases of the eye. Adams attended his 
monstmtionsjund assisted him in the auTBical 
operations at the infirmary. In 1807 hem. 
elected M.R.O.S. of London, and shoitlv 
afterwards moved to Exeter, where he eata. 
hlished, end became surgeon to, the West of 
England infirmary for curing oye diaenseon 
tho lines of the institution at which he had 
been trained. From that date to 1810 ha 
lived for tho most part at Exeter and Bath, 
hut ho claimed to 1 ■ - ' - 


at Dublin and Edinburgh. In 1810 he re- 
turned to London. 

At this date Adams, who was full of 
energy, suggested to Sir David Diindas, the 
oommnder-in-chiof, tho formation of an 
insUtiiUon for tho exclusive treatment of 
ponsionors dismiased from the army as 
blind Ihrongh Egyptian ophtholmia. In 
1813 ho oiicouraged the belief that be had 
discovorod a cure for that complaint, but hia 
oiiemioB aflirmod that the discovery had been 
mado by Saunders. Several operations 
woro porformod by him in the hospital fcr 
seainon at Groonwioli, and on the question 
whetlior thoy had boon elRcacious, and on 
tho originality of his treatment, controreisy 
raged for sovoral years. When Ilaydon in- 
juri'd his oyoaight in 1818 through exces- 
sive application to work, he was cured by 
Adams (IIaydoh’, Correapondence, i. 81); 
but wlien W 0 I 00 I,, at the age of nearly 
eighty, allowed Aunms to operate on Im 
worst oyo, the ofieot was to make him 
‘ woTso oir than ho was boforo’ (RnranHS, 
Past Velebntiea, i, 211). Adams was made 
snrgooii and ooulist-extrnordinary to the 
pnneo regent and to the dnkes of Kent 
and Sussex, and on 11 May 1814 he was 
knighted at Carlton IToaso. An ophthalmia 
inslitntioii was founded for him on 1 Dec. 
1817 ill port of tho York hospilnl at Ohel- 
Boa ; and when those promises were found 
inconvenient, ho gratuitously attended, from 
that dato to 1821, numerous cases in a build- 
ing in the Rogent’s Park whioh was used os 
a hospital, hut had boon originally con- 
structed by him for the purpose of establish- 
ing a manufactory for steam guns. A select 
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comiaittee reported on this institution, and 
m tte claims of Adams to public money, 
and in tbe end parUamcnt voted him the 
aom of 4,000f., Lord Palmerston supporting 
him -ffith great warmth. _ 

Adams and his relatives were largely in- 
terested in the Anglo-Mexioon mine, and in 
1826 he published a pamphlet on its ‘ actual 
state.' An amusing account of his epeculo- 
tione in such undertakings, as narrated in a 
stage-coach journey, is given in the ‘Diniy ’ 
of Charles Abbot, first baron Colchester (lii. 
443 - 4 ). The Mexican adventure probably 
proved a failure, and the last years of Adams’s 
life seem not to have been attended with suc- 
cess. He died at Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, on 4 Feb. 1827, and 
^s buried in Bt. John’s Wood cemetery, St. 
Marylebone pariah, on 9 Feb. His wife was 
Jane Eliza, murth daughter and coheiress of 
Colonel George Eawson, M.P. for Armagh. 
She died in Home in 1844, and was buried 
there. They had five children, the eldest of 
whom is the present Sir Bawson William 
Bawaon. In eomplianoa with the will of 
the -widow of Colonel liawaon, and by royal 
license, Adams took the name of Bawaon on 
9 Mamh 1826. 

He published 1. ‘Practical Observations 
on Ectropion or Eversion of the Eyelids,* 
1812. 2. ‘Practical Enquhy into Causes 
of frequent Failure of tbe Operation of De- 
pression,' 1817. 3. ‘Treatise on Artificial 
Pupil,’ 1819. 4. ‘ Present Operations and 
Fpture Prospects of the Mexican Mine Asao- 
(uation,'1826. He contributed on ‘ Egyptian 

S ihtkeJmia’ to ‘Tillooh’s Philos(mhioal 
agszine,’ xli. 329-31 (1831), ond ‘On the 
Operation of Cataract ' to tbe ‘ London 
Medical Eopository ’ for 1814. 

[Basse and Coorlnoy’s Bibl. Oornuh. ii. 661- 
658 (for bibliography of writings by him, and re- 
lating to him) ; Gout. Mag, 1827. fit. i. p. 187 ; 
Boase’e Collectanea Oornub, pn. 783-90.T 

W. P. 0. 


BAY. [See also lUi].] 

BAY, BENJAMIN (1704-1760), anti- 

S , eon of Joseph Bay, merchant, and a 
an of Maurice Johnson [q.T.],wo8born 
in 1704 at Spalding, Lincolu^re, where he 
was educated under Timothy Neve (1094- 
176^ [q. He afterwards proooeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whore he was 
admitted a pensioner on 10 Oct. 1731, being 
then ' aged 17,’ and graduated B.A. in 172o 
and M.A. in 1730. After leaving the uni- 
versity he took orders, and became per- 
petual curate of Oowhit and Surfieet, Lin- 
colnshire. From 1723 to 1736 he was master 
of the grammar school at Sleaford, where he 
also held a curacy. Bay was a member of the 


well-known ‘ Gentlemen’s Society’ of Spald- 
ing, to which Newton, Pope, Bentley, and Gay 
sometime belonged [see JoHitsOH, MATtiuciiJ. 
He was sscretary in 1736, and afterwards 
vice-president, and exhibited at meetings of 
the society many antiquities of great value 
and interest (SiuxELiiV, Dianes and Letters, 
Surtees See. iii, 126, 136, ii. 306), He com- 
municated a paper by himself on ‘ The Truth 
of the Christian Behgiou demonstrated firom 
the Beport propagated thi'oughont the Gentile 
world about tbe birth of Christ, that a 
Messiah was eiroected, and from the authority 
of Heathen Writers, and from the Coins of 
the Boman Emperors,’ It was not printed, 
To the Royal Socie^ Bay sent ‘Account of 
a Waterroout raised upon Land in Lincoln- 
shire’ (Dhil. Trwns. Mr. 1761, x. 271), 
whioh Maurico Johnson described to Dr, 
Biroh as ‘the most remarkable phenomenon 
communicated to us since Heron’s time.’ 
Bay was also an authority upon coins (Qmt. 
Mag. 1767, p. 499). He died unmarried at 
Spalding on 26 Aug. 1760, He is described 
as a ‘most ingenious and worthy man, pos- 
sessed of good learning, but ignorant of the 
world, indolent and tnougbtlees, and often 
very absent,’ Some amusing instances of his 
absence of mind were commimicated to 
Nichols by his friend, Samuel Pegge {Illustr, 
cfLit. viii. 648). 

[Bibl. Topogr. Bnl. Srd sor. pt. i. No. 1 
pp. xxzii-iii, No, 2 pp. 67, 68, 03, 413 ; Grad, 
Gant.; Gent. Mng. 1760, p. 443; Watt’s Bibl, 
Brit. i. 703,' Trollope’s Sleafbrd, p. 78 (whioh 
gives the name sa Wray); Ohalmszs’s Kogi, 
Diet] G. LnG. N. 

BAY, JAMES (jff. 1746), chronicler of 
the * 46,’ was a native of Whitehaven in 
Cumberland. On the advance finm Edin- 
burgh of the rebel army under Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, in tho autumn of 1746, Bay 
marched with a party of his townsmen, who 
intended to join the royal garrison at Car- 
lisle. But Carlisle surrendered to the rebels 
before he arrived, whereupon he followed the 
advance of the rebels to Derby as closely os he 
was able. All the information he obtained 
concerning them ho reported to tbe Duke of 
Cumberland, whose forces ho met at Staf- 
ford on 6 Jon. 1746. With the dulte’s ormy 
ho continued till the final victo^w at Oul- 
lodou. lie published, probably in 1746, ‘The 
Acts of tho Rebels, written by an Egyptian. 
Being on Abstract of the Journal 01 Mr. 
Jomes Ray of Whiteboven, Volunteer under 
the Duke of Cumberland.’ This is a pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages, and was reprinted 
at Preston in 1881. About the same date he 
published ‘ A Complete History of the Re- 
bellion in 1746,’ of which many editions 
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appearod ^Mandiester, 12iao, 1746; York, 
12mo, 1749; Bristol, ISmo, 1760; White- 
liaveu, 8vo, 1764). It is in many ways the 
best and most trustworthy account extant 
of the oampaign and of the state of feeling 
in ISngland [cn art. IIoMii, Jons]. 

[Bay’s Works.] A. N. 

BAY, JOHN (1627-1706), naturalist, 
was born at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
!l^ex, probably on 29 Nov. 1627. He was 
baptised on 29 June 1628, and in a letter 
dated 30 June 1702 (CorrespondmoB, p. 401) 
he speaks of himself ae ' now almost tlu'ee- 
Bcore and fifteen.’ His fathei^ Boger Bay, 
was a blaoksmith. Until 1670 ha himself 
spelt his nameWray ; hut he then dropped the 
initial W, on the ground apparently that it 
was not possible io latinise it {il>. p. 66). 
An unsubstantiated tradition connects the 
great naturalist with the family of Eeay of 
Gill House, Bvomfield, Ouinberland (Htrion:- 
IKBON, ILhtory of Oumierland ; Oent. Mag, 
1794, i. 420 ; Jlssess Naturalist, iii. 296, iv. 
119). Bay was educated first at Braintree 
grammar school, whence ho entered Oatha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge (28 June 1644), at the 
I Wyvill ' ~ ■ 


Midland counties and North WakT^im;; 
he published his first work, the 'CatalZ 
plMtarum circa Oantabngiam nascentiu^ 
a duodecimo of 286 pages, enumeratinirfloi 
species m alphabetical order, with alffi 


cost of a Sq[uire Wyvill {Cottage Gardener, 
V. 221); a year later Isaac Barrow (1680- 
1677) (Ij. left the neighbouring g^ummar 
school of Belated for Trinity Oollegu. In 
1046 Bay migrated from Catharine Hall to 
Trinity College, coming under the tuition 
of Br. Duport, who preceded Barrow as re- 

f ius professor of Greek. In 1617 he gra- 
uated B.A., and in 1649 was elected to a 
minor fbUowship at the same time os Barrow. 
He proceeded M. A. and was appointed Greek 
lecturer in 1661, mathomatical lecturer in 
1663, humanity reader in 1666, pimlootor in 
1667, junior dean in 1668, and college steward 
in 1669 and 1660. 

Berham speaks of him {Seleoi liemmns)at 
this time as a good H^mw scholar, an 
eminent tutor, and, according to Archbishop 
Tonison, celebrated as a preiiohpr of ‘ solid 
and useful divinity.’ But he was not at the 
time in holy orders. Kay's ‘ Wisdom of 
God in the Creation,’ first published in 1691, 
and his ‘ Biscoursos concerning the Oissohv 
tionand Changes of the World ’ (1092), were 
college exercises or ‘ commonplaces,’ and 
his funeral sermons on Dr. Arrowsmith, 
master of Trinity, who died in 1668, and on 
John Nid, senior follow, who collaborated 
with him in his first work and who died 
about 1669, wore also preached before liis 
ordination. 

In August and September 1668 Bay made 
the first of his botanical tours of which we 
possess the itineraries, riding through the 


synonymy, notes on uses and structure 3 
descriptions of new snooiea. It was the S 
local catalogue of the plants of a distric 
whicli had baoii issued in England. 

On 23 Bee. 1660 Kay was ordained Sea- 
con and priest by Eobert Sanderson [q vl 
bishop of Lincoln, in the Barbican OW 
In July and August 1061, in company 'lAth 
his pupil, Phihp (afterwords Sir Phifinl 
Skippon, Bay made a second botanieal 
journey, going through Northumberland into 
the aouth of Soolland, and returning through 
Cumberland. Between May and Bily 
in company with another pupil, Ptanois 
Willnghby [q. vj, he again traversed the 
Midlands and North Wales, returning 
through South Wales, Devon, Cornwall, and 
the BOttth-westorn counties. Although ha 
theological views in the main harmonised 
with those of the church eatabUshment 
under Oharloa II, Bay, with thirteen othei 
fellows of oollpgoB, resigned his fellowship 
(24 Aug. 1662), rather than subsetiba in ao- 
oordonoe with the ‘Bartholomew Act’ of 
1602. Though he considered the oovanant 
an unlawful oath, ho declined to dedan 
that it was not binding on those who bad 
taken it. Till his death ho remained in lay 
oommimion with the established church. 

In 1662 Bay and Willughhy agreed to at- 
tempt a eyetomalio description of the whole 
organic world, Willughhy undertaking Ae 
animals and Itay tho plants. In fulfi&ient 
of this Bchomo, Bay, Willnghby, Skippon, 


and nuolhov pupilf Natlianiel Bacon, left 
Dover in April 1663, and spent three years 
abroaA visiting Holland, Germany, Switse> 
land, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. Although 
mainly intoreslou in natural history, Bay, 
on this as on all his journeys, carertdlyie- 
corded antiquities, local oustoms^md insti- 
tutions. On tho return journey Wifiughly 
parted from them at Montpellier, and visited 
Spain. Their joint continental ‘ Observa- 
tions’ wore not published until 1678. 

The winter of 1666-7 Ray devoted partly 


to tho an'angemont of Willughby’s eollec- 
tions at Middleton Hall, Warwickshire, and 
partly to drawing up systematic tables of 
plant 8 and animals tor Br. John Wilkins’s 
‘Essay towards a Bool Ohoracter.’ These 
taMos arc inloresting as the first sketch of 
the whole of his systematic work. Shortly 
afterwards Bay, at the request of Wilkms, 
translated the latter’s ‘Essay’ into Latin, 
but tbe translation was never published, 
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and, though long preserved b7 tho Eoynl 
Society, is now lost. In the summer of 1667 
Bay and Willughby_ made another journey 
into Cornwall, making notes on the mines 
and smelting works as well as ou the plants 
and animals ; and, having returned through 
Hampshire to London, Kay was persuaded 
to become a fellow of the Boyal Society, 
and was admitted 7 Nov. 1667, 

Willughby married a little later, and Bay 
made his summer journo in 1668 alone, 
visiting Yorkshire and Westmoreland, but 
retunung to Middleton Hall for the follow- 
ing winter and spring. The two friends 
then began a series 01 experiments on the 
motion of the sop in trees, wbioh were partly 
described in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1669, but were continued for some years 
later. 

In 1670 Bay published anonymously the 
first edition of bis ‘ Collection of English 
Proverbs,’ and also his ‘ Catalogue rlan- 
tarum Anglise,’ which, though only alphor 
bstical in its arrangement, and confined to 
flowering plants, for surpassed in. accuracy 
Merrett’s ‘ Pinax,’ its chief predecessor. In 
the some year he declined, owing to poor 
health, on ofiPer to travel abroad with three 
young noblemen ; but ial671hemade atour 
into the northern counties, taking Thomas 
Willisel [q. v.] with him as an assistant in 
collecting. 

The death of Eranois "Willughby, 3 
1673, made a great change in Bay% life, m 
was left an annuity of 607,, which seems to 
have been bis main income for the rest of 
his career. The educalion of Willughby’s 
two sons occupied much of bis time during 
the next four years, while the editing of 
his friend’s unfinished zoological works 
formed one of his chief labours for his last 
twenty-seven years. Having token up his 
residence at IVBddleton Hall, he married, in 
1673, Margaret Oakeley, a member of the 
household, who assisted him in teaching the 
children. His account of his foreign travels 
published in the same yoor, ‘ with a catalogue 
of plants not native of England,’ contained 
also a narrative of "Wilrnghby's journey 
through Spain ; and the first edition of his 
'Collection of English Words not generally 
used/ a valuable glossary of northern and 
southsm dialect tl674), contained ‘Oata^ 
logues of English Birds and Pishes, and an 
account of the . . . refining such metals . . . 
as ore gotten in England,’ which wore also 
partly Willughby's work. Besides the pre- 
paration for his young ^pils of a ‘ Nomen- 
elator Olassious’ or ' Bmtionariolnm Tri- 
Im^e’ in English, Latin, and Greek, 
which was first published in 1676, Bay com- 


pleted Willughhy’s Latin notes on birds, 
winch he published in 1676 as 'Francisoi 
Willughbeu Ornithologia,’ illustrated with 
copperplates engraved at the expense of Mrs. 
Willugbby. Bay then translated the work 
into English, in which language it was 
issued, ‘ with mauy additions tlmoughout,’ 
in 1678. "With regard to this and subse- 
quent worlts Sir James Edward Smith truly 
(^serves that ‘from the alfectionate core 
with which Bay has cherished the &me of 
his departed friend, we are in danger of at>< 
tributing too much to WUlughby and too 
little to himself.’ 

On the death of Lady Cassandra Wil- 
lugbby, the mother of his friend, in 1676, 
Bay’s pupils were taken &om his core. He 
removed to Sutton Coldfield, about four 
miles &om Middleton, and thence, at Mi- 
chaelmas 1677, to PalkbouTue HaU, near 
Witbam, Essex, then the residence of Edward 
Bullock, to whose son be probably acted as 
tutor. In March 1679 Bay’s mother, Eliza- 
beth Bay, died at the Dewlands, a house 
which he had built for her, at Black Notley, 
to which he moved in the following June, 
and in which be lived for the remainder of 
bis life. 

In 1683 Bay published bis first inde- 
pendent systematic work on plants, the 
‘ Methodus Plantarum Nova,' an elaboration 
of the tables prepared for Wilkins fourteen 
years before. In tbie be first showed the 
true nature of buds, and employed the divi- 
sion of flowerii^ plants into dicotyledons 
and monocotyledons. He recognised his iu- 
debtednesB to Cceselpinus and to Bobert 
Morison [q. v.l ; but, by basing bis system 
mamly upon the fruit and also in part upon 
the flower, the leaf and other characteristics, 
he both indicated many of the natural 
orders now employed by botanists and made 
practicolly the first decided step towards a 
natural system of classification. Unfortu- 
nately he retained the primary division of 
plants into herbs, shrubs, and trees, and 
denied the existence of buds on herbaceous 
plants. 

The death of Morison in 1083 redirected 
his attention to the ambitious scheme pre- 
viously abandoned in his favour, the prepara- 
tion of a general history of plants, such os 
that attempted by the Bauhins in the pre- 
ceding generation, The first volume wo^ 
issued in 1686 and the second in 1688, each 
containing nearly a thousand folio pages, 
the whole being completed without even the 
help of on amanuensis. A comprehensive 
summary of vegetable histology and physio- 
logy, including the researches of Columna, 
Jungius, Grew, and Malpighi, is prefixed to 
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Uie first volume. Cuvier and _ Dupetit 
Tliouars eoy of this (JBiogmphie Universelle ) : 
* We believe that the best monument that 
could be erected to the memory of Ray 
would be the republioation of this ]3ftrt of 
liis work in a separate form.’ The two 
volumes describe about 6,900 plants, as com- 
pared with 8,600 in Bauhin’s ‘ iliatory ’ 
(1060), and the author’s caution is evinced 
by his only admitting Grew’s discovery of 
the sexuality of plants as ‘ probable.’ Tn the 
preface he lor the first time mentions tho 
assistance of Samuel Dole [q. v.], who daring 
bis later years stood to him in much the 
same relations os Willughby had stood fbr- 
merlj. 

In 1686 he also published Williighbys 
‘ Historia I’iscium,’ more than half of which 
was his own work, the book being issued at 
the joint expense of Bishop Fell and the 
Royal Society. The Willughby family 
withheld the help given in tho case of the 


Ray 


collection ( 
in the east. This nndeitakhgroomTS 
m 1693, caused him to recast tie cataWte 
m his own volume of travels, issued twS 
yeai's before, ond to embody them » { 



In 1600 ho feoast tho ' Gatal(^ua Plan- 
tarum Angliea ’ into a systeinatio iorm under 
tho title of ‘ Synopsis Mothodica Stirpinm 
Britannicarum,’ the first systematic English 
flora, which was for more than sovonty 
years the pocket companion of every British 
botanist. In 1691 he published his' Wisdom 
of God manifested m the Works of the 
Creation.’ ‘ MiscellaneouB Discourses con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World ’ followed in 1693. These two volumes 
(with the ‘ Collection of Proverbs ’) are his 
most popular works, and are important on 
account of the accurate views they propound 
as to the nature of fossils, and ii'nm the use 
mode of them by Paley. Subsoquontly, at 
the suggestion of Dr. (afterwards Sir Tan- 
cred) Robinson [q. v.J, Ray prepared a 
' Synf^sis . . . Quadrnpedum et Sorpentini 
^neris,’ a work in which, says Pultcney, 
'wo see the first truly systematic arrange- 
ment of animals since tho days of Aristotle.’ 
Ills classification was based upon tlie digits 
and the teeth ; and he distinguished, though 
not under those names, tho Solidungula, 
Ruminantia, Paohy dovmata, Proboscidoa, and 
Primates. This work was published in 1693. 
lie ne.xt sot to work to arrange a similar 
synopsis of birds and fishes, based upon his 
editions of Willimhby's works, but with 
many additions. Though finished early in 
1094, this volume was not issued until after 
his death. 

Ray now thought his life's work com- 
plete ; but, at tho i-equest of Dr. (afterwards 
m Hans) Sloane, ho revised a translation of 
Dr. Leonort Rauwolfi’s ' Travels,' adding a 
catalogue of the plants of the Iterant and a 


, . - - , , » in 1694, and 

derives much additional importance fiom 
its preface, in which, for the first time he 
ombarka upon controversy, ci-iticising 'the 
olossifications of plants based by Riva™ 
and Toumofort on the flower. Tlia centre- 
versy was continued in the second 
of the ‘ Synopsis Stirpinm Britannicarum’ 
in 1696; but, though Ray did not aetuaUv 
recant, he was evidently led to revise his 
' Methodua’ of 1682, and in the ‘Metbodus 
Planlnrum omendato ot auota,’ published in 
1703, he not only abandoned the distinction 
between trees and shrubs, but in many 
points follows Rivinus and Toumofort as to 
the importance of the flower. It is this 
revised classification which Lin^ey says 
(PfljMij/ Cyolopadiu, s.v. ‘ Ray’) ‘ unquestion- 
ably formed tho basis of that method which 
under the name of the system of Jussieu, is’ 
universally received at tho present day.’ 
Tho book itself was, however, refused by tlie 
London publishers, ond was printed at 
Leyden, the printers, the Wansbergs of 
Amsterdam, contrary to Ray’s directions, 
liandulently putting London upon the title- 

^ fn Gibson’s edition of Camden’s ‘Bri- 
tannia^ published in 1696, all the county 
lists of plants wore drawn up by Ray, with 
the exception of that for Middlesex, a county 
he seldom visited ; this portion was contri- 
buted by his friend .lamos Petiver [ij. v.] 
From about 1690 Hay’s attention was 
largely given to the study of insects. The 
notes which Willughby had made on this 
subjoot had boon in his hands sinoe his 
friend’s death ; but ill-health hindered his 
collecting and practical study. 'WlienLady 
Granvillo at Exelor was judged insane 
because she colleoled insects, Hw was called 
as a witness to her sanity, At his death he 
left a completed classification of insects and 
a less complete ‘history’ of the group. 
Those wore published by Dorham, and are 
said by Rirby to have ' combined the system 
of Aristotle with that of Swammerdam, and 
cleared the woy for Liimssus.’ _ He prac- 
tically adopted the modern division or in- 
sects into tho Motabolii and Ametabola. 
Ouvior, spnaking of his zoological work as a 
whole, terms it ‘ yet more important' than 
his botanical oohievoments, it being 'the 
basis of all modem zoology.’ 
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With the axcoptionof these entomological 
veseaiches, and a small devotional work, ‘A 
Persuasive to a Holy Life,’ published in 
1700, the chief labour of the last years of 
Ray’s life seems to have been the third 
volume of the ‘Ilistoria Plantarim.’ This 
embodied Sloaue’s Jamaica collections, those 
of Father Oamel in the Philippines, and 
others, 11,700 species in all. It was pub- 
lished in 1704. It is upon the completeness 
and oriticsl value of this work that Kay’s 
fame as a systematio botanist mostly de- 
pends. Pulteney, sammarisiiig his work as 
a zoologist and botanist, says that he became, 
■without the patronage of an Alexander, the 
Aristotle of England and the Liniifflus of 
bis age.’ 

Hay died at the Dewlands, 17 Jan. 1705, 
bis lost letter to Sloane, dated tan days 
before, in the middle of which his strength 
failed him, being printed by Dorhom in the 
■Philosophical Letters’ (1718). He was 
buried in the churohyoi’d at Black Notley, 
a monument being erected at the expense of 
Bishop Compton and others, with a long 
Latin inscription by the Eev. WiUiam Coyte. 
This monument was removed into the ohuroh 
in 1737, an inscription being added dascrih- 
ingit as a cenotaph j but it was replaced, 
probably bv Sir Thomas Gery Oullnm, who 
added a third inscription, in 1782. 

By his wife, Margaret Oakoley, who eiir- 
vivad him, Kay had four daughters — twins 
born ill 1084, one of whom, Mary, died in 
1697, and two olliors. Jane, the youngest, 
married Joshua Blower, vicar of Bradwell, 
near Braintree. Two lotlors from her to 
Sloane, dated 1727, are printed in the ‘ Pro- 
oeedings of the Essex Field Club ’ (vol. iv. 
pp, cbcti-olxiii). 

Hay's collections passed into the posses- 
sion of Kale, who was with him wiortly 
before his death, aud his herbarinm thus 
came suhsegueutly into the possession of 
the Society of Apothecaries, and in 1862 
was traiiB&ired to the botauionl department 
of the British hCuseum. His library of 
fifteen hundred volumes was sold by auction 
in 1707. and the catalogno, ■Bibliotheca 
Hayana,’ is in the British Museum (Eums, 
Zetteva qf Mnmoit Feraona, Camden See.) 
Many letters from him to Sloane and Peti- 
ver ore iu tlio Sloauo MSS., aud were pub- 
lished by Dr. Lanlcester in his edition of 
the ‘ Correspondence ’ (1848) ; but others by 
him and ms correspondents passed with his 
unfinished work on insects into the hands of 
his Mend, Dr. William Derham (1667-1736) 
[g. V.], reotor of Upmiusler. Derham pub- 
ushedthe letters, omitting aU merely per- 
sonal matters, iu 1718, and after hia death, 
VOL. rvi. 


in 1735, all the manuscripts came into the 
possession of his wife’s nepliew, George Scott 
of AVnolston Hall, Essex, who m 1760 
published tho ■ Select liemains of John Kay,’ 
including the itineraries of throe of his 
holanical tours, aud an unfinished sketch of 
Lis life by Derham. These manuscripts are 
all now in the botanical department of the 
British Musouni. 

Kay’s 'varied and useful labours have 
justly caused bim to be regarded as the father 
of natural history in this country ’ (DusroAlf, 
Life). Though iu this connection it is un- 
doubtedly Ills employment of system which 
hna attracted most attention, an antecedent 
merit lies, perhaps, in the precision of his 
terminology. Qilbert White, in the ■ Natural 
IHstory 01 Selbome,' says of him (Letter 
xiv) : ‘ Our countryman, the excellent Mr. 
Kay, is the only doscriber that conveys some 
precise idea in every term or word, main- 
taining his superiority over hie followers and 
imitators, in spite of the advantage of fresh 
discoveries.’ This precision, and the strong 
bent of his mind towards the study of 
system as exhibiting the natural aifinities of 
plants or animals, Kay probably owed in a 
considerable degree to his early association 
with Wilkins. It is especially iu hia zoolo- 
gical works that he shows himself to be no 
mere specioa-monger, hiit a philosophical 
naturalist. Of his ‘ Synopsis Methodioa Ani- 
maliuin ’ (1093), Ilallam says (LiUrart/ Hia- 
tory, iii. 683) : ‘ This work mai’ks an epoch 
in zoology, not for the additions of new 
species it contains, sinco there ore few wholly 
such, but as the first olossifioation of animals 
that can he reckoned both general aud 
grounded in nature.’ With the exception 
of tho morely descriptive work of Qesner, 
zoology had been, in tact, at a standstill sinco 
the time of Aristotle, and Ray was, as Ouviei 
said, ' the first tine systematist of the ani- 
mal kingdom.’ Hollam calls attention to his 
method, Cuvier to its results. He was, says 
the former, ‘ the first zoologist who made use 
of oomparntivo anatomy. He inserts at length 
every account of dissections that he could 
find. . . . He does not appear to he very 
anxious about desoribing every species,’ ‘The 
particular distinction of his labours,’ writes 
Duvier, ‘ consists^ in on arrangemeut more 
clear and determinate than those of any of 
his predecessors, and applied with more con-i 
sistenoy and precision. Ills distribution of 
tho dftsscs of quadrupeds aud birds has been 
followed by English naturalists almost to 
our own days, and we find manifest traces 
of that he has adopted as to tho latter class 
in Liunosus, in Bnsson, in Buifon, and in all 
other ornithologists.’ 
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In ganging Bay’s position as a botanist, 
Hallers wlioIesalestntemont(i/i4/.^offfMiofl) 
tliat lie was 'tlie greatest botanist in tbe 
memory of man ’ is of less value than the 
opinion of one so -well Icnown for his en- 
thusiastic admiration of Liniuous as Sir 
J, E, Smith. Bay was, Smith says, ‘the 
most accurate in observation, the most phi- 
losophical in contemplation, and tbe moat 
faithful in description, amongst all the bota- 
nists of our own, or perhaps any other, time.’ 
A more modern (Herman^ criti& Julius 
Sachs (op. cit.), whue insisting on Bay’s in- 
debtedness to Joachim Jung, points out the 
great advances the English botanist made, 
not only in classification, but also in his- 
tology and physiology. Jung (1687-1667) 
invented a comparative terminology for the 
parts of plants, and occupied himself also 
■with the theory of classification, but pub- 
lished nothing. Boy, however, saw some 
manuscript notes of his as early as 1660, 
probably through the agency of fcSamnol 
Hortlib ; and when Jung’s pupil, Jolinnn 
Vagoliua, printed the master’s ‘Isngoge 
Phyloscopica ' in 1678,Bayinoorporatod most 
of it, with full aclmowlodgment, into his 
‘HistorinPlont arum ’(vol.i. 1686), criticising, 
expanding, and supplem enting it. ‘ Enriched 
by Bay’s good morphological romarhs,’ says 
Sachs, ‘ Jung’stermiiiology passed toLiiinteus, 
who adopted it as ho adoptod everything 
useful that literature oilurod him, improving 
it hero and there^ hul impairing its spirit hy 
his dry systomatishig manner.’ Before the 
dawn of modern physics nr chomistry, it 
was impossible for physiology to advance 
far; but Bay’s oxporiiueiils on t.ho inovo- 
ments of plants and on tlio ascent of the 
sap went almost as fur as wo can ooncoivo 
posslblo under tbe circumstaiicos, forestall- 
ing many conolusioiis only rediscovered of 
late years. Saebs speaks of the introdnotion 
to the ‘Ilistorla’ in whieh Boy’s exjiori- 
ments are described as ‘ a gonornl account 
of the science in fifty-eight pages, which, 
printed in ordinary siae, would itself molce 
a small volume, and which treats of tho 
whole of theoretical botany in llio Stylo of 
a modern textbook.’ 

Of Bay’s olassifioatiou, tho samo authority, 
representing the most recent botanical opi- 
nion, also says : ‘ Though ho was not quite 
clear as regards the distinction, which we 
now express hy the words dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous embryo, yet he may 
claim the groat merit of having founded 
thenatural system in part upon thisdificronce 
in the formation of the embryo. He dis- 
plays more conspicuously than any syste- 
matist before Jussieu tbe power of iierceiv- 


ing tbe larger cycles of affinity in the 
vegetable kingdom, and of defining them hr 
certain marks. These marks, moreover he 
determines not on d priori grouni hat 
from aoknowledgod relationships. But it « 
only in the main divisions of his system that 
he is thus true to the right course ; in the 
details lie _ commits many and grievous 
ofieucQS against his own method.’ 

Though the purity of Bay’s Latin has 
formed the topic of many encomia, Hay’s 
English style is perhaps hardly suffloiently 
distinguished to secure for him any great 
position jn general literature. His nferits 
na_ a writer on other topios than natural 
Boienoe ore those of the man of science who 
amasses materials with poinstaldng oars and 
critical capacity. John Locke, meaking of 
his ‘ 'IVavols ’ (1678), mentions Bay’s brief 
yet ingenious descriptions of everything that 
he saw, and his onlargomeut upon everything 
that was curious and rare ; hut it is only at 
the present day, since the rise of the scientific 
Btuoy of dialect and folklore, that the value 
of some of his colloctions, such as those of 
proverbs and rare words, is fiilly realiafd. 
Oontrary to wbat has been sometimes said 
of him, Bay was never a mere compiler. He 
well knew liow to adopt and comWe tha 
resulls of others with his own investigations, 
hut he never blindly copied the statements 
of others, while ho always acknowledged hia 
obligations (of. Saoiib, ITuttory (^Botany, 

p. 60). 

There is a bust of Bay hy BouhiUac, and 
oil portraits at Trinity Oolloge, Oambndge, 
and in the Nftl ional Port rail Qallei'y,London. 
Engravings hy Elder and Verliie, finm a 
pioluro by Eaithome, wore prefixed to some 
coiiios of his various works, ond onehy'W. 
Ilibbcrt is in tho ' Select llemfuus.' They 
represent liim as of fair complexion and 
oinaciatod appearance, agreeing with Ga- 
laiuy’s dosoi'jpt ion of him as coneiimptive. 
As early os 1686 he complained of the ex- 
posed situation of his house and of himself aa 
‘ one who is snbioct to colds, and whose lungs 
aro apt to bo aft'ooled,'and he began to sufiret 
from Bovoro ulcers in tho logs, Linnams 
porpotnntod tho name of Bay in the genus 
Melania in tho yam tribe, transpoaing 
Plumier’s Jan Mam. In 1844 the_ Bay So- 
ciety was ostablisbod for tbe publication of 
works dealing with natural mstory, md 

amongtboir first volumes were the'Memoriale 

of John Bay,’ inoludi:^ Derham|s ‘Life,’ 
the uotioos by Sir J. E. Smith in Beeaja 
‘ Oyoloptodia,’ and hy Ouvier nnd Dupetit 
Thouars, in tho ‘Biographie UnivevBBlle, 
and the itineraries, ond ‘ The Oorrespon- 
donoo of John Bay,’ including the ‘Philo* 
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sopliioal Letters ’ and others, both volumes 
edited by Dr. Edwin Lanltester [q. v.] 

In addition to several papers in the ‘ Philo- 
aophioal Ih-ansactions,’ vols. iv.-xx., on sap, 
spontaneous generation, the macreuee, &c., 
and others of which littlo more than the titles 
ate given, Kay’s worts aro : 1 , Oatalogus Pkn- 
tarum circa Cantnbrigiam nascentium,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1C60, 12mo. 2. ‘ Appendix ad Cata- 
logum,’ • Cambridge, 1003, I2mo ; _2nd ed. 
1686. 3. Oolleelion of English Pro- 
verbs ... by J. K., 51, A.,’ Cambridge, 1670, 
8to ; 2nd ed., with ‘ an appendix orHcbvew 
proverbs,’ 1678 ; 3rd ed., ‘ with a collection 
of English words not generally used,’ and 
'an account of the . . . rednin^ such metah 
and minerals as are gotten in England,’ 
1737 ; reissue, 17-12; 4th ed. 1768; 6th ed., 
revised by J. Balfour, 1813 ; rmublished as 
'A Handbook of Proverbs,’ by H. G. Holm, 
1855. 4. ' Oatalogus Plantarum Angliee,’ 
London, 1670, 12mo ; 2nded., enlarged, 1077. 

6, 'Observations . . . made on a Journey 
through Part of the Low Ooimtries, Gor- 
many, Italy, and Eranoe, with a Catalogue 
of Plants not native of England,’ and an 
'Account of Francis Willugh^ Esq. his 
Voyage through a great part of ^ain,’ Lon- 
don, 1673, 8vo; the catalogue in Laliu with 
a separate title, ‘ Catalogue Stirpiiim in Ex- 
terms Kegionibus,’ alec issued separately; 
W ed, aa vol. ii, of Dr. John Tlarrie’a ‘ Navi- 
gantium Bibliotheca,’ 1705, fol.; another 
as ‘Travels through the Low Countries,’ 
1788. 6. ‘A Collection of English Words 
not generally used ... in two Alphabetical 
Catmogues, tbeone . . .ITorthem, the other . , , 
Southern, with Catalogues of English Birds 
and Fishes,, with an Aoeounl of the prepar- 
ing and refining ench Metals and Minerals 
08 are gotten in England,’ London, 1674, 
12mo ; 2nd ed, 1091 ; afterwards mostly in- 
corporated in the ‘ Collection of Proverbs,’ 

7. 'Biotionariolum Trilingiie , . . nominibns 
Anglicis, Latinis, Grrocis, ordlne 
dispositis,’ London, 1676, 8vo ; 2nd od, 1686; 
Srd ed. 1680 ; 6th od. as ' l^omonclator 
Olnssious sive Dictionariolum,’ 1706 ; another 
ed., Dublin, 1716; Otli ed. London, 1717; 
7_tb ed. 1720 ; 8th od. Dublin, 1786. 8. ' Frau- 
ciaci Willughbeii . . , Ornitliologiee libritres 
. . . lec^novit, digessit, supplevit Joannes 
Ktuus,’ London, 1676, fol. ; m English, 'en- 
larged with many additions throughout,’ 
1678. 9. 'Methodus Plantarum nova,' Lon- 
don, 1682, 6vo ; 2nd ed. ' emendata et auoto,' 
Leyden, 1703. 10. ‘ Franoisci 'WiUnghbeii . . , 
de Eistoria Piscium libri quatuor ... re- 
cognovit . . . librum etiam primum et secun- 
dtun integros a^ecit Johannes Kaius,’ Ox- 
ford, 1686, fol. 11. 'Histoiia Plantarum,’ 


vol. i. London, 1086, vol. ii. 1688, vol. iii, 
1704, fol. 12. ‘ Fasoioulus StirpLum Britan- 
nicarum,’ London, 1688, 8vo, pp. 97. 
13. ' Synopsis Methodioa Stirpiiim Britan- 
nicarum,’ London, 1690, Svo ; 2nd ed, 1666 ; 
Srd od.,by J. J. Dillenius, 1724. 14. ‘The 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of 
the Creation,’ London, 1691, Svo ; 2ud ed, 
' much augmented,’ 1092 ; Srd ed. 1701 ; 
4th ed. 1704 ; 6lh ed. 1709; 7th ed. 1717; 
0th ed. 1727 ; 10th ed. 1736 ; 12th ad. 1769 ; 
others in 1702, at Edinburgh in 1798, and in 
1827. 16, ‘ Miscellaneous Discourses con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World,’ Loudon, 1602, Svo ; 2nd ed, as 
‘Three Physioo - Theological Discourses,’ 
1693; Srd ed. by William Derham, 1713; 
4th ed. 1721; 4th ed. ‘corrected,’ 1782. 
16. ‘Synopsis Methodioa Animolium Quo- 
drupedum et Sorpeutini generis,’ London, 
1603, Svo. 17. ‘A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages,’ London, 1603, 2 vols, 
Svo. 18. ‘Stirpium Europoearum extra 
Brilannias nascentium Sylloge,’ Loudon, 
160A Svo. 19. ‘Do vaviis Plantarum Metho- 
dis Disserlatio,’ London, 1606, 12mo,pp. 48, 
20. ‘ A Porsuasive to a Holy Life,’ London, 
1700, Svo ; 2nd ed. 1710 ; another, Glasgow, 
1746, 12mo. 21. ‘Methodus Inseotorum,’ 
London, 1706, Svo, pp. 10. 92. ‘ Ilistoria 
Inseotornm . . . Opus postlnimum^’ with 
an ‘ Appendix de Soarabccis Britanniois,' by 
MartinLister, London, 1710, 4to. 23. 'Synop- 
sis Methodioa Avium et Piscinm,’ London, 
1718, Svo. 24. ‘ Philosophical Letters be- 
tween . . . hlr. Kay and , , , his Correspon- 
dents,’ collected by Dr, Derham, London, 
1718, 8vo;roprinted in part, with additional 
letters to Sloaue, under the title, ‘Oorrewon- 
denco of Jolm Kay,’ edited by Edwin Lan- 
kestor, 5I.D., for the Kay Society, London, 
1848. 26. ‘Select Kemains . , with his 
Life by Dr. Derham, published by George 
Scott,’ London, 1760; reprinted, with addi- 
tions, as ‘Memorials of John Kay,’ for the 
Kay Society, London. 

fRay’s works, osprciolly the prefaces; the 
manuscripts of his letters and itineraries in the 
botanical department of the British Musenm, 
and in Bloane MS. 4060 ; Derham’s Life in the 
Select Kemains, 1700 ; PuUenOT’s Sketches of the 
Progress of Botany; Keos’s Cycloptedis, notice 
by Sir J, E, Smith ; Boulger's Life and Work of 
John Kay ; 'L'ansoctions of tbs Essex Field Chib, 
vol. iy, (1880), and Domestic Life of John Kay, 
Proceedings of the Essex Field Club, vol, iv, 
(18RS) ; Fitch's John Kay as an Entomologist, 
k] G. 8. B. 

KAY, MAKTHA (4. 1779), mistress of 
Jolm Montagu, fourth carl of Sandwich, 
[See under lUonaisr, Jauub.] 
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RA.Y, THOMAS MATTHEW (1801- 
1881), seoi'etary of the Loyal National lie- 
peal Association, born in 1801, was the son 
of Matthew liay of Dublin. Early in life 
ho engaged in llie nationalist movement in 
Ireland, and as secretary of the Trades’ Po- 
litical Union in Dublin attracted the notice 
of Daniel O’Connell. O’Connell recognised 
bis lalonts as an organiser, and, when the 
Precursor Society was founded in 1838, ap- 
pointed liay its secretary, liny transferred 
his services to the Loyal National Eepeal 
Association on its inauguration on 1 5 A])ril 
1840. ‘ The vast correspondence of tlio associa- 
tion, with branches throughout the country, 
in Scotland, England, America, and youth- 
ful Australia . . . was carefully watched, and 
almost exclusively written, by himself, and 
displayed unerring judgment, tact, and skill’ 
(Freeman’s Jowmal, 0 .Tan. 1881). ‘Ha 
possessed,’ wrote Sir C. Q. Dufly, 'remark- 
able powers of organising and superiiii end- 
ing work . . . fi talent rarer in Ireland than 
the gift of speech ... ho might be counted 
upon for seeing done efiioienuy and silently 
whatever was ordered’ (Young Ireland) 
popular ed. p. 07). O'OonnolVs allocutions 
on questions of the day wore for the next 
three years generally nddressod to ‘ My dear 
Hay.' Hay rarely spoke at the meetings of 
the association. In April 1842 ho was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, but he does not appear 
to have practised law. In 1844 ho was one 
of the traversers charfred, with O'Oounoll, 
with exciting disnilection in Ireland) and 
was condemned to imprisonment. Hut the 
decision was reversed on appeal to the 
House of Lords in Soptember, On the dis- 
solution of the association. Hay obtained 
the post of assistant registrar of deeds m 
Ireland, and held the ollioo for many years. 
He died at 6 Leinster Hoad, Hathmines, 
Dublin, on B Jon, 1881, and was buried in 
Glasnovin. 

Ho published ‘ A List of the Oonstituonoy 
of the City of Dublin, aiTanged in dic- 
tionary order,’ 8vo, Dublin, 183B P 

[Shaw's Hoport of Irish Stale Trials, 1844 ; 
Eitspatrick’s Oorrospoiidonao of O’Oonuoll; He- 
ginloF of Admissions to Qvay’s Inn; Lirea of 
O'Oonnoll by luby and O'Koulfo; nuthorilios 
cited in toxl.l D, J. O'D. 

BAYMAN, JACOB (.A 1620-10(50), 
violin-maker, is said 1 a have been a Tyrolese 
by birth, and to hove come to London in 
1620 ; but this oonjoctuvo is not confirmed 
by layman’s work,' which boars no trace of 
foreign influence, and he miw have boon con- 
nected with the Rayraan flunily settled in 
Sussex (of. Biuuit, Siuisex Genealogies), In 


1641 Hayman was living m Blackman Stiret 
.Southwark ; lie then romoved to Bell Y. J' 
bouthwrak, where he remained till iSr’ 
I Heisrogardod as tliofoimdcrof violiu-maS 

I m England, no previous English maker 
known; ‘ his instrument. s, albeit rough hm! 
plenty of oharacter, well-out sorolls anS 
superb varnish’ (T/ie St rad, iii. 77). 
according to Eleming, his violins ore inferW 
to his violoncellos, his work on which has 
not been surpassed. 

[AntliorilipsqitotodiElpmine’sli'iddlaFanoioi's 

Qmdo, 1892, p, 103; Poui‘gc’b Violins, p fln* 

Grovo’s Diet, of Music, ii. 1630 ’ iT.28U: ^ 

Alloc sDo DidieuheJhbliogr.ipliia- Hart’s Violins 
and Violm Miucors, pjp. 168, 200,] A, 3?.P. 

RAYMOND liB Guos (d. 1182), invader 
of Ireland. [See EiTzanKiLu, Raymoot) 1 

RAYMOND, ROBERT, Loud RAiuoin 
(] 073-173.3), lord oliiof-iustiee, only son of 
hir Thomas Raymond [q. v.], ^ his wifs 
Anno, daughter of Sir Edward Ehhs, hart, 
born on 20 Doe. 1673, was educated atBtoil 
and admitted pensioner of Christ’s College 
CambridgOjin Nov. 1089, aged 15, afterwaSs 
becoming a follow-commoner. By his fatiist’s 
spoeial voquost, he was admitted, at the 
ugo of nino (1 Nov. 1682), of Gray’s Inn, 
whoro ho was called to the W on 12 Not. 
1097. Devoting himself to the law with 
assiduity, he began reporting duiinghispupil- 
ago and continued it almost to the close of 
lus life. Nor had he to wait for briefs (see 
his report of his own very learned argument 
in Puilein v, Benson, Mich. 1698). In Easter 
term 1702 he mipoarcd for the crown in the 

f u-osecution of Richard Hathaway (Jl, 1702) 
q. V.], Iho would-be witch-finder. On 19 
Abivil 1704 his ingenious argument seemed 
the acquittal of David Lindsay, a Scotsman, 
ohavgod with high treason under tho statute 
0 Will. IH, 0 . 1, which construed as treason 
tho unlicensed return to England of persons 
who had gone to Franco without license sines 
li Doe. 1088, 

On the triumph of the tory party in 1710 
Raymond, who had hiUierfco token little part 
in politics, received tho office of soliclto^ 
general, 13 May, and was knighted 24 Oct, 
Ibllowing, liaving in tlip meanwhile been t 6> 
turned to parliament (10 Oot.) for Bishop's 
Caslle, .Shropshire, which seat he retained at 
(he general election of September 1718, Bis 
name is found in a list of the commiasianerB 
of sewers dated 13 Juno 1712. On the ac- 
CPHsion of George 1 ho was removed feim 
oflico, 14 Oct, 1714, and Ihoueh he secured 
his return to parliament for Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight, 29 Jan. 1714-15, hawosunfflated 
on petition on 32 April 1717, havinginths 
interim delivered a weighty speech, his only 
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important parliamentary effort, in opposition 
totb.e Septennial Bill (24 April 1716). lie 
re-entered parliament in 17ly, being returned 
oa 26 March for Ludlow, for whioh borough 
he was re-eleotedon accepting, 20 May 1720, 
the office of attorney-general j in that co- 
paoi^ he conducted the prosecution of the 
Jacobite Oln'istopher Layer [q. t.] At the 
general election of April 1722 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Helston, Oornwall. 
On 31 Ian. 172S-4 ha received a puisne 
iudgeship in the Mng’s bench, having been 
^orn seijeant-at-law on the previous day. 
TTa was one of the lords commissioners for 
the custody of the great seal during the in- 
terval, 7 Jan. to 1 .Tune 172.5, between its 
surrender by Lord Macclesfield and its de- 
livery to Lord King [see Pabebb, TnoMAS, 
first Eabl 01' Maoolbsi'ihid ; Kiire, Phiee, 
first Lobd KtS’o]. In the meantime, 2 March 
1724-6, he succeuded Sir .Tohn Pratt [q. v.] 
es lord chief justice, and on 12 April was 
sworn of the privy council. He was con- 
tinued in office by George II, by whom he 
was raised to the peerage on 16 Jan. 1730- 
1731 with the title of Baron llaymond of 
Abbot’s Langl^, Hertfordshire. Ho took 
his seat in the Uonse of Lords on 21 Jan., 
and was at once placed on tho committee of 
privileges. He med of stone at his house in 
Ked Liou Square, London, on 18 March 
1732-3. His remains were interred in the 
chancel of Abbot’s Langley church, whence 
his monumeiit, an elaborate but tasteless 
structure of marble, has recently been re- 
moved to the south nave aislo. His estate 
at Langle^r Bury, Abbot’s Langley, passed, 
with his title, to his only sou, liobert, by his 
wife Anne (d. 1720L eldest daughter of Sir 
EdwardNortheyof Woodcote Green, Epsom, 
attorney-general to Queen Anne. Itobort 
Paymond, second lord llaymond (1717- 
1788),married, on 26 Junol74l, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Montagu, viscount Blundell in the 
peerage of Ireland, but died without issue on 
19 Sept. 1766. 

Baymond was a man of great learning, 
and, though he does not rank with the most 
illu^rions of tho sages of the law, left an 
enviable reputation for strict, impartial, and 
pffiusiakiug administration of justioo. His 
judgments in the oases of the notorious duel- 
list, Mmor Oneby, in 1726, and tbe warden 
of the Fleet prison in 1730 [see OHuasnyKU, 
BiBjoHiii;l)A'BiitAi.T:., Sib Jouh, the younger], 
contributed to elucidate tbe distinotion be- 
tween murder and manslaughter) in the 
ease of Hex v. Oiudl in 1728 he established 
the principle that the publication of an ob- 
scene libel is punishable at common law. In 
a subsequent libel case, Bex v. Franklin, iu 


1781, where the ofibnee was the publication 
of certain strictures on, tbe peace of Sevilla 
in tbe ‘ Craftsman,’ Ho. 235, bis direction, 
whiqli was followed by tbe jury, afterwards 
furuisbed Lord Mansfield with a precedent 
m support of his view of the funetione of the 
jury in such cases. Haymond’s portrait 
(artist unknown) is in Gray’s Inn Hall. 

Baymond’s ‘Reports o t Oases argued and ad- 
judged in the Courts of Kiug’sBenoh and Com- 
mon Fleas in the reigns of the late King Wil- 
liam, Queen Anne, King George I, and ins pre- 
sent Majoaty,’ appeared at London in 1743, 
2 yola. fol. (2nd ed. 1766). They were edited, 
with the entries of pleadings, by Serjeaut 
Wilson, London, 1776, 3 vols.fol.; and again by 
John (afterwards Sir John) Bayley |jq. v.] in 
1790, London, 3 vols. 8vo j a fifth edition, by 
Gale, 1882, London, 8vo. They ore of great 
but unequal authority, by no means all of the 
earlier oases being Raymond’s own reporting, 

[Hist, Reg. Olitou. Di.iry, 10 MaveU 1732-3 ; 
Oollins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, ix. 432 ; Nicolas’s 
Hist, Feorago, Couithope ; Gr. E. 0[okayne]’a 
CompletoPeerage ; Burke's Extinct Peerage ; Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep, App. 28,4th Hop, App, 418, 
7th Rep. App 684, 8th p. App. pt. i, pp. 2/S, 60, 
llth Bop. App. pt. iv. pp. 142, 211 ; Bouthwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn; Lists of Members of Pari. (official) ; 
Hardy’s Cat.of Lords OLvncoUors.&c. ; Commons’ 
Joiirn. xviii, 634 ; Lords' Journ, xxiii. 691 ; Pari. 
Hist. vii. 336, viii. 30,861 ; Howell’s State Trials, 
.xiv. 642, 887, 1327, xvi. 07, xvii. 154, 871 J Le 
Keve’sPedigreesofKnightsCHiu’l.Soc.) ; Strange’s 
Bop. ii. 610, 623, 948; Cussans’s Hertfordshire, 
Hundred of Cashio, p. 00 ; Oampboll’s Chief Justi- 
ces; Foss’s Jitdgcs ; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogra- 
phy ; Wallace’s Reporters.] J. M. B. 

BAYMOHD, Sib THOMAS (1627- 
1688), judge, son of Robert Raymond of 
Bowers-Cifibrd, noarBownbam, Essex, born 
in 1627, was admitted from Stortford School 
pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 6 
April 1643, aged 16, being admitted studmt 
of Gray’s Inn 4 Fab. 1644-6, and graduating 
B.A. at Midsummer 1646. He was called 
to the bar at Gray’s Inn on 11 Feb. 1640-60, 
and on 20 Oct, 1677 was sworn setjeant-at- 
law. He succeeded Edward Thurland on tbe 
exchequer benffii 8 May 1670; was knighted 
on 28 June following ; transferred to tbe com- 
mon plotts on 7 Feb. 1079-80, and advanced 
to tlio king’s bench on 20 April following, 
^e sat with Scroggs at Westminster during 
the triols of Elizabeth OeUier (iq. v.] and 
Roger Palmer, eorl of Oastlemame [q. v.], 
and as assessor to tho llouso of Lords at the 
trial of Lord Stofford [see Howabd, William, 
YiBOOTOra SlAMfOin)]. He concurred wiiii 
Chief-justice Sir Francis Pemberton [q. v.] in 
ovoiTuling, on 11 May 1681, the plea to the 
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iariediction. of tlio Mug’s bencli eat up by 
JSdword Fil/zlioiris [q. v.J, and with Cliief- 
iuBtice Sir Francis North in passing senlonoa 
on 18 Ang. Ike same year on Stephen 
OoUoge [q. v.] lie also conourrod in the 
indgment on the yuo warranto against the 
Coiporation of Loudon in June J 083, and 
died on circuit on 14 July following. His 
remains wore interred in the church of 
Downham, Essex, in ■which parish was 
situated his seat, Tremnall Parle, 

Baymond married Anno, daughta' of Sir 
Edward Fishe, hart., hy whom he had, with 
two daughters who died in infancy, a son 
EoWb [q. V.] 

Baymond left in manuscript a valuable 
collection of reports first printed in 1096 
(London, fob), under the litle 'Boports of 
divers Special Oases adjudged in the courts 
of Eng’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer in the reign of King Charles^ II,’ 
2nd ed. London, 1743, fob; later editions, 
Dublin, 1793, 8vo, London, 1803, 8vo, Tlis 
commonplace book, in several folio volumes, 
is among the inanu‘<cripts in the posscssinn 
of Sir Edmund Filmov, bart. 

[Morant’a Essex, i. 200 ; North's Lives, i. 130; 
Patrick’s Autobiogwphy, p. fil j Foss's Lives of 
the Judges; Qobbett’s State Trials, vii. 1018, 
not, 1627, viii. 664, 1263 ol seq„ si. 868; 
TTaj'dn’s Book of lenities, od. OeUorby; Lo 
Neve's Pedigrees of luiighls (Barb Soe.); Hiet, 
3\I3S. Comm, 3id Kop, App. 240, 7th Bop. App. 
pp. 383, 400, 470, lOlh Bop. App. pt. iv.p. 188, 
11th Bep. App. pt. )i. pp. 48, 88; Oussans’s 
Hertfordehiro, Hundred of Casino, p. 90; Lnt- 
ti'cll’s Eolation of State AETairs.] J. M. B. 

BAYNALDE, THOMAS (Jl. 1646), 
author, ie styled ‘physilian’ in one of his 
extant books, and 'Doc. of Phisick’ in 
(mother. In 1646 he edited 'The Itirili of 
Maukvnde, olhcrwisB called the Woman’s 
Book,’ dedicated by the original writer, who 
is supposed to have been ono Biohard Jonas, lo 
Quoon Catherine [Farr], wife of Henry Vltl, 
imd illnsiratod by many copper cuts (16J0). 
The work is a translaiiou IVom fho Latin of 
Euebarius Bocsslin’s 'Do parlu hominis’ 
(Frankfort, 1682), and is noticeable as either 
the first or second book in English treating of 
midwifery, and certainly the first that was 
iUust rated. The copper-plate illustrations, 
the first of thoir loud, represent the sup- 
posed positions of tlio foetus (the manuscript 
was formerly in the possession of T, J. Petti- 
grew; ef. Af fld!f Off iPosf, gall, i,; Life of Clarke, 
p, 8 1 QrAiSTDK, Life of Dr. Win. Smellie, 
1804, p. 184), It was reprinted, always in 
bladi letter, and with some variations as to 
the outs, 1064, 1666 (4lo), 1698 (4to), 1604 
(4to). The latest edition seems to be that 


of 1676. Baynnldo’s second book was <A 
Compendious Declaration of the Eyppii mf 
Virtues of a eortahi lateli invented ode 
called for the wortlinis tlioreof oile imperial 
with the manor how the same is to be used 
to the benefit e of nmnkinde against m 
numerable diseases. Written by Thonuu 
Bainoia, Doe. of Phisick. Virtuto duce 
eomite fortune,’ Venice, 1661. The epistle’ 
dedicatory is dated from Venice, 1 March. 

A printer of Ilia same name was -well 
known in London between 1641 and 1666 
and ho printed the first of the two books of 
Thomas Baynaldo,th6 physician. Itis thence 
inferred tliat the two men were identical 
and that tho physician added the piaotice oi 
a printer In that of the medical profession. 
Tho theory seems improbable. The printer 
and physician were doubtless kinsmen, bat 
the name, which is oqiiivnlent lo 'I'homna 
Boynolds, is of common occurrence. The 
printer dwelt at first in the parish of St. 
Andrew Wardrobe, but in 1640 kept shop at 
tho Signo of the Star in St. Paul’s Ohiiroh- 
yard. In J 648 be issued an edition of Cran- 
mer’s ‘ Confutation of Unwritten Verities,' 
8vo. Ho also issued Wyat’s ' Certaina 
Psalmosj’and an edition of Matthew’s Bible; 
in all, about thirty books bear his imprint, 
Tho Inst book ho aiipoars to have piinted is 
dated 1656. 

fAmnH’b Typogr. Antiq. od. Herbert, i. 681-6; 
Baynakle’s works in tho Brit. Mas.] W, A. S. 

BAYNBB, LIONEL BENJAMIN 
(1788 P-1 866), actor, was bom in Heric- 
mondwiko in tho West Biding of Yorlt^re 
on 10 Oct, 1788, according to another 
account, in 1 780, lie is said, as a child, to 
hove learnt by heart, and recited in his 
olovontUyoar, the whole of Lee’s tragedy of 
' Alexander tho Oreat,’ a tliino posaibla 
enough ns regards himself, hut higlily im- 
prohiihlo ns regards his hearers. After see- 
ing, at [joeds, Mathews as Farmer Ashfleld 
in ‘ Speed the Plough,' lie ran away &oni 
homo and joined a company at Oheadle, 
Slii'dbrdHhiro, wliore he opened as Jeremy 
Diddlor. This must have been subsequent 
to 180>3, when Kenney’s farce, ' Baismg the 
Wind/ in whieb Jeremy Diddler appears, 
was first played. His manager played the 
light-comedy parts in which alone Baynet 
had dotorminod to bo seen, so he left and 
joined, at a salary of three shillings weekly, 
another company. At Slratford-on-Avon, 
by his porfovraaneo of Solomon Lob in ‘Love 
laughs at Locksmiths,’ he roised hie position 
and Iiis salary. Ho appeared at Manchester 
as Bobin'Eoughhoad with success ; and then, 
at a salary of thirty shillings, joined the Not* 
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tingham oompany. Here, -wliero he rose iu re- 
putation, he was seen by Banniater in Zekiel 
Homespun and Dr. Pangloas, and was by 
him recommended to the manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre. He possibly appeared 
there for the first time ns Zekiel Homespun 
in the ‘ Heir at Law,’ on 6 Aug. 1814 (Jam, 
SO Sept. 1856) ; hut the matter is doubtful. 
At any rate he made no marked imjiression. 
Havingmade the acquaintance andfrieudship 
of Emery, to whose parts ho succeeded, Boy- 
ner went to "York, where he played rustics, 
sailors, &c., and parts such as Oaleb Quotem, 
Ollapod, Pedrigo Pott^ &c. Stamford, Lynn, 
Loum, Manchester, Huntingdon, and other 
places were visited. Hispopularity was every- 
where marked, and it was said he might take, 
with certainty of success, a benefit on Salis- 
bury Plain. Nevertheloas,he was thinkingof 
leaving the stage, when ho received an olTer 
from EUiston for Drury Lane. There, as 
Bayner from York and Birmingham, ha ap- 
peared on 80 Nov. 1822, playing Dandle Dm- 
mont in ' Qny Monuoriiig.’ At Drury Lone 
he seems to have ployed only this olmracter, 
in which, on 11 Feh. 1823, he was replaced by 
Sherwin from York. Hayner thonioined the 
Lyceum, where ho appeared in July 1823 as 
Fisture in ‘ A Boland for an Oliver,’ and 
subsequontly played Giles in tho ‘Miller’s 
Hoddi’in a manner that socured for him offers 
from Drury Lane and Covont Garden. 

At Co vent Garden, under Charles Kemble, 
he made what was announced ns his first 
appearance there, on 8 Oct. 1828, as Tyke iu 
the ‘School of Beform. His engagement 
was for three years at a salary rising from 
102. to 122. per. week. On 21 Oct. he was 
seen as Bobin Boughhead in ‘ Fortune’s 
Italic.’ Bam Sharpset in the ‘ Slave,’ Fix- 
ture, and Pan in ‘Midas’ followed, and ho 
hod on original part in an unprinted drama 
in two acts, the ‘Ferry of tlie Ghiiers.’ In 
the following season his name was rare^ iu 
the bills. He was seen, however, on 1 June 
1826 as Friar Tuck in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and on 
22 June as Oalihan. Duri^ his third season 
he can only be traced in Dondie Dinmont, 
Zdiiel Homespun, and iu Bolomo in ‘ Olari,’ 
which he played for his benefit, In 1881 he 
took the site of Burford's Panorama, now 
occupied by the Strand Theatre, and erected 
thereon ahouse known as Bayuer’s NowSub- 
scription Theatre in the Strand. An opening 
addmaa was spoken hy Miss Cleaver, two 
burlettas, 'ProfessionoIsPuzzled, orStruggles 
at Starting,’ by 'William Loman Bede C'bv’.], 
and ‘ Mystification,’ were produood, and Eay- 
ner aweared as Giles in the ‘ Miller’s Maid;’ 
Mrs. Waylett fmv.] became his leading ac- 
tress. For her Baylo Bernard brought out 


his ‘Four Sisters, or 'Woman's Worth and 
Woman’s Wrongs.’ Mme. Celeste appeared 
in a drama called ‘Alp the Brigand,’ Leman 
Bede wrote for the theatre the ‘Loves of the 
Angela ’ and the ‘Loves of the Devils,’ which 
were played by a good company, including 
Misa^ M. Glover, &lby, ond Oxberry. But 
nothing, not even the popularity of Mrs, 
'Waylett’s ballads, could fight against the 
difficulties due to the absence of the lord 
chamberlain’s license and the opposition of 
the patent houses, and on the second Satur- 
day in November 1831 the theatre closed 
for wont of patronage. Thereupon Bayner 
went into the country, and obtamed a great 
succesB os Lubiu in ‘Love’s Frailties,’ not 
to be confused with Thomas Holcroft’s earlier 
piece so named. This piece, written for the 
purpose of showing ofTBaynor’s abilities iu 
cboractors of the Tyke order, was dedicated to 
him. He made further attempts, all unsuc- 
cessful, to open the Strand with a magi- 
strate’s license and wilhnon-dramatic pieces, 
TBs persistence in pointing out thal, while 
theafres on the south side of the Thames 
could he opened, those on the north aide could 
not, helped to form public opinion on the sub- 
ject; and in 1886 a license was nanted. It 
was too late to be of service to !^yner, who 
retired from his long fight practically ruined, 
and began writiugfor racing papers and mago- 
zinoB. During his stay at Oovent Garden Jhe 
had become a subscriber to the Covent Gar- 
den fimd. On attaining his sixtieth year he 
claimed a pension, and on this and some aid 
from his pen he lived, contracting a second 
marriage and administering to the needs of 
others in the profession poorer than himself. 
He died on 24 Sept. 1856 from a disease in 
his throat, which deprived him of tho power 
of swollowing. He was buried on 1 Oct., 
in tho old burial-ground, Oamberwell, near 
bis only sou. He had, in 1812, married, at 
Shrewsbury, Moxgaret Bemington, daughter 
of the prompter of the York ou'cuit, and had 
by her a son, 

Bayner was a good serio-comic actor. His 
countrymen, though good, were not equal to 
those ofEmery, whom, however, he suroassed 
as Gilos in the ' Miller’s Maid,’ Job Thorn- 
herry represents the line in whichhe was seen 
to the most advantage. His Fsniuddook was 
co^ared,not to his disadvantage, with that 
of Kemble. It wanted dignity, Wt exhibited 
something higher and more beautiful— the 
picture of a heartbroken miserable misan- 
thrope. The ‘Times,’ 9 Oct. 1823, warmly 
eulogised Bayner’s first appearance as Tyke, 
A writer (TalfomfiP) in ttie_ ‘New Monthly 
Magazine’ for 1 Nov., p. 491, is almost equally 
laudatory, calling Bayner ‘ this origiiidl and 
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unprosuming aotor.’ Injrivate life llayner’s 
oharaoter etcod high. He woe indefatigable 
in work and always conciliatory. When 
a house for his boncBt wiis full, and a crowd 
outside was clntnorous, lie caino and spoke 
to those assembled, asking what ho could 
do for them. * Sing us a song, Kaynor,’ was 
■the reply, ‘ and we ll goouietlyhome.’ Ray- 
ner mounted a tub, and, with the aooom- 
jianiuiont of one violin, sting a song, receiv- 
ing in response hearty cheers. lie had a 
tenor voice of no groat com])aas and of indif- 
ferent tone. His comic singing was, how- 
ever, one of his chief attractions, lie had a 
remarlrablo gift, amounting almost to elo- 
quence, in impromptu speaking. _ 

llayner wasiiva feet eight in height, stoutly 
made, dark in complexion, with hazel eyes 
and a certain appearance of rusticity. lie 
wos a sporting man, a member of TattorsaH’s, 
and, while in the country, a follower of the 
liounds. His portrait as Giles in the ‘Miller’s 
Maid ’ appears in tho second volume of Ox- 
berry's 'Dramatic liiography.’ 

[Qxliai'ry'a ncaouiit of Biiynor, with all its 
miflUikos, 18 copied into tho (dioorgian Era. A 
Homoir appealing in tho jSra for 30 Bepb. 1865 
is also iuaconrato. In addition to tlio works 
cited, G-onost’s Aeoouut of the Bngllsli Stage, 
Era Almanac, and tho Now Moutluy Magiumo 
■have boon consulted.] J. K. 

BAYNBE, SAMUEL (/. 18/50), water- 
colour pointer, was an exhibitor at tho Boyal 
Academy and other exhibitious, commencing 
in 1831. Ho painted interiors of abbeys, 
churches, aud old mansions, in a stylo closely 
resembling that of George Cattcrmole [q. v.] 
Five of liis drawings wore engraved for 
Britton’s ‘Cathedral Aniiiputios,' and there 
is a litholint of his view of tho liotainers’ 
Gollory ot Knolo in 3. 0. IIoll’s ‘ Baronial 
Halls of England.’^ Rayner was elected an 
associate of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours in February 1840, but o-xpollod six 
years later hi consequence of a judgment in 
tho court of queen’s bench which involved 
him in a charge of fraud. Ills name con- 
timied to appear in exhibition eataloguos 
until 1872. Rayner had five daughtors, who 
all hooamo professional artists. The eldest, 
Haney, pauitod rustic dguros and interiors, 
aud was olected an associato of tho Water- 
Colour Society in February 1800. She died 
of consumption in 1806. 

[Eoget’s Hist, of the ‘Old W.itor Colour' So- 
(dety; Olayton’s English Female Artists; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1700-1893,] F. M. O'D. 

' BAYHOLD. [See RmnoiiDb, IUywai.dh, 

< and BixNoi.n8.] 


BE A, JOHN (rf. 1681), nureery^^ia^ 
lived at Kinlet, near Bewdley, W[)rcestei! 
shire, of which he says in his' Flora ’n076V 
‘ it is a rural district where it was W J' 
happiness to plant my stock.’ He is sfid to 
have had tho largest oolloolion of tnli™ k 
England, to have introduced somenewpWa 
and to have planned the gardens at gW? 
Bromley, Staftordshu-e, the seat of 
fourth baron Oorard of Bromley, to who« 
son he dedicated his ' Flora.’ Ha died in 
November 1681, hoqueathing his holdinv at 
Jiiulet to his daughter Mmervo, wife* of 
Samuol_ Cilbert [q. v.], outhor of the ‘Fona 
Sonitatis.’ 

Rea’s only work appears to have been 
‘Flora, son de I'lornm Oultiira, or a com" 
plots Florilago,’ with a second engraved title- 
page, ‘ Flora, Cores, and Pomono, in ni 
Books,’ London, 1066, fol. Of this a 
impression, ‘ with many additions,’ oppeared 
ill 1676, and was reissued, with a new title- 
nago;in 1703. ByAllibono,Watt,andotheffl, 
John Rea has been confused with his great 
contemporary, John Pay [q. v.] 

[Journal of IIorticulturB, 187G, i. 172 - 3 ] 

G. 8. B. 


BEACH, ANGUS BETHUNE (1821- 
1866), journalist, son of Roderick 
solicitoi] of Inverness, was born at Inverness 
on 28 Jen. 1821, and was educated at is 
Inverness Royal Academy. While a student 
at Edinburgh University he contributed 
literary arUclos to tho ‘ Inverness Courier,' 
of which liis father had once been proprietor, 
In 1842 tho family removed to London, 
whore I)r. Charles Slookay [q.v.], subeditor 
of tho ‘ Morning Olironiolo,’ obtained for 
young Roach employment on his paper ns 
rcpoitor at tho central criminal court and 
afterwards in tho House of Commons gallery. 
To Us columns in 1848 he contributed most 
of a suries of articlos on ‘ Labour and the 
Poor,’ which have been described as ‘an 
unparalleled exploit in journalism’ (Foi 
BouitNU, JUnyUsh Newifajien, ii, 164), Ho 
also wroto many arliclos for newspapers 
and magazines, including ‘ Bentley's Miscel- 
lany,’ ‘ Chambers’s J ournol,’ tho ‘ Era,’ the 
* Atlas,’ the ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Gavarni in Lon- 
don,’ tlio ‘ I’uppot Show,’ and the ‘ Sunday 
Timos,’ wliilo ho supplied to the ‘ Illustrated 
London Nows ’ ii weekly summary of witty 
gossip entitled ‘ Town Talk and Table Talk.’ 
In I8J8-0 he published, in monthly parte, a 
romance^ called ‘ Clement Lorimer, or the 
Book with the Iron Clasps,’ with twelve 
etchings by Oruikshank, which give the work 
a high vnfue among oolleotovB,_andinl860a 
two-volume novel, ‘ Leonard Lindsay, ot the 
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Story of a Bucoaneor.’ In 1849 he joined 
the staff of ‘Punch.’ In 1860 he visited 
Ptnnoe in connection with on inquiry by the 
'Morning Chronicle’ into the state of lahour 
and the poor in England and Europe. As 
snecifll conunisaioner he wrote letters to that 
t^r on the vineyards of France, republished 
Bhoohform as ‘ Claret and Olives ’ (1862), and 
also reported on the manufacturing and coal 
districts of the north of England. For many 
years he was musical and art critic, os well 
as principal reviewer', for the ‘Morning 
Ohi'oniole.’ He was also London correspon- 
dent of the ‘ Q-ksgow Citizen,’ and from the 
date of his fathers death in 1863 he acted 
as London correspondent of the ‘ Inverness 
Courier.’ Beach was author of ‘ Tho Oomie 
Bradshaw, or Bubbles from theBoiler’ (1848), 
and many amusing miscellanies and dramatic 
feroea, and, with Albert Smith, he conducted 
'The Man in the Moon,’ a serial which had 
a large sale (6 vole. 1847-9). In 1834 
his health failed, and a grant of lOOf. was 
obtained for him from tho Boyal Bounty 
F\md. The Fielding Olub played a burlesque 
for his henedt, in which Yatos and Albert 
Smith appeai-ed, stalls selling for 10/. lie 
died on 26 Nov. 1866, and woe buried in 
Kotwood cemetery. For a year before his 
intimate friend, Shirley Brooks, undertook 
Reaeh’a work for him on tho ‘Morning 
Chronicle,' J^nch drawing his usual salary. 
Sola wrote of Ileaoh i ‘ Ho was one of the 
most laborious and prolific writers I have 
ever met with. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to work slKtecii hours a day.’ 

Besides the works noticed. Beach wrote : 

I. 'The Natural History of ^ree,’ London, 

1847, S2mo. 2. ‘ The Natural Hietory of 
Humbugs,’ London, 1847, 12mo. 8. ‘The 

Natural History of Tuft-Hunters and 
Tosses,’ Loudon, 1848, 12mo. 4. ‘The Na- 
tural History of the "Hawk” Tribe,’ Lon- 
don, 1848, 'i2mo. 6. ‘A Romance of a 
Mince Fie, an Incident in the Life of John 
Chirrup of Forty Winks,’ London, 1848, 
82mo. 6, (With Shirley Brooks) ‘ A Story 
with a Vengeance ; or, Mow many J oints go 
to a Tale London, 1862, 8vo. 7. ‘Mon 
of the Hour,’ London, 1866, 12mo. 8. (With 

J. Hannay and Albert Smith) ‘ Ohristmas 
Cheer,’ London, 1866, 12mo. 9. (With Al- 
bert Smith and others) ‘ Sketches of London 
Idfe and Oharaoter,' London, 1868, 12qio. 

The name Beach is pronounced Rc-aoh 
(dissyllable). 

[AUibone’s Dictionary; Athenmum, 20 Nov. 
16S6; Invernras Courier, 4 Doc, 18S6 ; Dr. O. 
Maiduy’s Forty Yaai's’ Bocolloclions, i. U3-67 ; 
Spielmann’s nistory of Punch, 1806 ; Sola’s Life 
and Adventures,) O’. 3-n. 


BEAD. [See also Bhadij, Bnnn, Eebd, 
Rnnni], and Bnin.] 

:^A.D, CATHERINE (d. 1778), poiv 
trait-painter, wasfor some years a fashionable 
artist in London, working in oils, crayons, 
and miniature. From 1760 she exhibited 
almost annually with either the Society of 
Artists, the Free Society, or the Boyal 
Academy, sending chiefly portraits of ladies 
and children of tho aristocracy, which she 
painted with much ^ace and refinement. 
In 1703 she exhibited a portrait of Queen 
Charlotte with the infant Prince of Wales, 
and in 1766 one of the latter ’with his brother, 
Prince Frederick, Miss Bead resided in St. 
James’s Place until 1766, when she removed 
to Jermyn Street. In 1771 she paid a brief 
visit to India -with her niece, Hmena Beat- 
son, n clever young artist, who there married, 
in 1777, (Sir) Oharles Oakeley, hart, [q. v,], 
governor of Madras. On resuming her prac- 
tice, Miss Bead settled in Welbeck Street. 
Many of her portraits were well engraved 
by Valentine Green and James Watson, and 
a pair of plates, by J. Finlayson, of the cele- 
brated Gunning sisters, the Duchess of 
Arygll and the Countess of Ooventiy, have 
always been popular. She died on 16 Deo. 
1778. 

[Edwiirda’a Anecdotes of Painters, 1808 ; Bed* 
grave’s Dict._Df Artists ; Cat. of National Por- 
irait Exhibition, 1867; Obuloner Smith's British 
Mezmtinlo Portraits,] P. M. O’D, 

BEAD.OIIABLBSANDEPvSONflBdl- 
1878), miscellaneous ’writer, bom at ICilsclla 
IIouBO, near Sligo, was son of a gentleman 
who, after losing a competency, became a 
schoolmaster and settled at IliUlown, near 
Newry, Charles was appronticed to a mer- 
ohant of Bathfriland, subsequently becoming 
partner in and eventually proprietor of the 
firm; but the venture failed about 1863, and 
!^ad obtained an appointment in the Lon- 
don publishing office of James Henderson. 
To nendsrsoirs journal, ‘Young Folkn,* he 
contributed stones from the classics and 
several successful serial stories, two of which, 
‘ Aileen Aroon ’ and ‘ Savoumeen Dheelisb,' 
were afterwards printed separately. He also 
wrote for the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ 
and produced some passable verse. Deeply 
interested in Irish literature, he spent several 
years in the preparation of his best known 
work, ‘The Cabinet of Irish Literature,’ 
which was published between 1876 and 1878, 
in four volumes. The last volume was 
completed by Mr. T. P. O'Oonnor. It eom- 
prises selections from the writings of the 
most prominent Irish authors, Ixom the 
earliest times to the date of publication. 
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Read died prematurely on 23 Jan. 1878, at 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

[Road’s Oabiuet of Irish Literature, vol. iv. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; O’Douoghue's Poots of Ireland, 
p. 211.] D. J. O’D. 

READ, DAVID CHARLES (1790- 
1851}^ainter and etohor, was born atBoldre, 
near Lymiugton, Hampshire, on 1 March 
1790. He went to London at an early age, 
and worked under (JohnP) Scott the en- 
graver ; but, his healtli suffering, he relumed 
to the country, and engraved plates for a 
* Pilgrim’s Progress ’ published by Shai^ at 
Romsey (1810-17), and other works. La 
January 1820 he settled at Salisbury, whore 
he continued to reside in the Close until 1816. 
He had ample though unrdmunorative em- 
ployment as a drawing-master, and spent 
his spare time in sketching in pencil, water- 
colour, and oils. Ho worked chioily in the 
open air, and prided himself on the fidelity 
with which he rendered effects of weather 
and atmosphere. In 1826 he made his firot 
experiments in etching, and produced Humo- 
rous phitos between that date and 1811. lie 
was a rapid draughtsman, and etched ns 
many os five plates in one wouk. The total 
numner of his etchings is 237. Sixteen of 
these are portraits, including two of Goothe, 
and one of Handel aftor Hogarth ; the re- 
mainder ore landscapes. Their merit is veiy 
unequal. At tho hast, it is far from jusU- 
fyiug the artist’s cluiUonge to Rembrau Jt aiyl 
tho other great landscape-otchers ; at the 
worst the drawing is often faulty, and a 
black and harsh effect is produced by the 
mechanical cross-hatching of the shadows. 
Technically, Read’s work is interesting from 
the extensive use of dry-point, unusual with 
English etchers of this dale, which he bor- 
rowed from Rembrandt. Many of liis later 
plates are disfigured by roulette work, whioh 
IB more conspicuous in tbs earlier states, as ho 
would afterwards disgniso it with dry-point 
or bitten lines. Read sent his earliest plates 
to he printed in Loudon, but soon obtained 
a jpress and pulled off all tho impressions 
with his own hand. None of tho oLchings are 
common, as tlioy had a very limited ciroulo- 
tion, and Read was too scru])ulouB to permit 
any furthor impressions to bo taken irom a 
plate which showed signs of wool'; Six sories 
of etchings were puhlishod by him between 
1820 and 1846. '^o fifth of thoso (1840) 
was a series of thirteen views of the English 
lakes. The remainder woro selected from his 
miscellaneoua worlcs. Two series wore dedi- 
cated to Queen Adelaide. The artist spoaks 
in a letter of * the chilling neglect that at- 
tended their first publication,’ though he was 


flattered by the appreciation 

In 1846 he destroyed sixty-tlune of tk 
plates the rost were destroyed bv hiafemik 
^ter his deatln lie presented to the^Z 
Museum in 1883 andl842 two volamea i!™ 
taming 168 of bis etchings, many bK 
several slates. Another oollaotion, fo4pfl 
by his patron, Ohambers HoU, is in the mi 
versity galleries, Oxford ; but the most com- 
plete IS that at Bridgewater House, foimH) 
by the first Earl of EUesmore. A small cata- 
logue of the etchings was printed at Sali 
bury in 1832. An exhaustive monuscriat 
catalogue, with a memoir of the ortist. com. 
by hia son, Raphael 

J?.K.U.b., is m the print-room at the BritiA 
Museum. 


On leaving Salisbury in 1846, Read spent 
more then a year in Italy, and on Ws re- 
turn devoted himself to painting in oila.pTo- 
duoing some of his best pioturea foi'Dr.Ooopa 
between 1840 and 1849, though he did 
not exhibit after 1840. Between 1828 and 
1840 he sent one landscape to the Eoyal 
Academy, seven to the British Institution, 
and six to the Suffolk Street Gallery. IDs 
health beoamo seriously impaired towards 
the end of 1840, and he died at his residence, 
24 Bedford Plaoo, Kensington, on 28 Mav 
1861. ^ 
Road I'tohod his own portrait fioma wete^ 
colour skotoli bv .T. Linnell (1819), whicli 
was iu 1874 iu his wn’s posBeseion, 


[Manuacript Cat. of Read’s etchings, by R, W, 
Road; Graves’s Diet, of Artists ; Salisbury and 
■Winchostor Jouruul, 31 May 1861.] C, D. 


READ, JOHN (JJ, 1688), soigeon, pro- 
bably bolouged to a iamily settled at TewW 
bury. While living in Gloucester in 1687 
he was instrumonliil in causing a quack to 
be proaeoutod. He coma to London in 
1688, and was admitted a foreign brother of 
the comiiaiiy of Barber-Surgeons— that is to 
say, a surgeon who practised his profession 
under licence from the company and yetbad 
never been apprenticed to a ireemon. He 
bolongod to that band of surgeons, including 
Olowos, Gale, Halle, and Banester, who in 
the later years of Elisabeth’s reign setth^- 
Bolvos to imiivove the position of EngM 
surgery. Like them. Read wrote in En^h, 
and sought to froo his art from the quai^eiy 
which then formed an abundant leaven in it. 
Bead ovon wont so for as ' to aiErme tbot all 
ohirurgians ought to ho seeno in physicto, 
and that the Barbers craft ought to be a ^ 
tinot mislery from ohiriugory,' a desne which 
was not aoooinplished until 1746 os regards 
tho separation nor until 1868 as regards the 
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combination of medicine and surgery. Esad 
was in personal relations -witli the surgical 
lefonnem. He dedicated his book to Banester, 
Clowes, and Pickering, and married, on 
34 June 1686, Banester’s daughter Qioily. In. 
the same year he published ‘ A most Excellent 
andOompondious Method of ouringWoundes 
in the Head and in other Paites of the Body 
Tfith other Pi*eoepts of the same Arte, prac- 
tised and written by that famous man Fran- 
cisous Arceus . . . whereunto is added the 
exact Cure of the Caruncle . . . with a Trea- 
tise of the Eistulca in the Fundament and 
other places of the Body; translated out of 
Johannes Ardern ; and also the Description 
of the Bmplaister called Dia Ghalciteos, with 
his Use and Vertuea. . . . Lend., by Th. 
East,' 4to (Hazlitt, Qolleotiom, Srd ser. 
Sapid. p> 4). Prefixed to the translation is 
‘A wmplaiat of the Abuses of the Noble 
of Ohirurgeriej’ written in metre by 
Seed (Eitsoh, Bibhogr. Poet, p. 310). 

[Bead's Method of Outing; Harringa Licences 
of the Bishop of London, Harleian iSoc. Fubli- 
Mtions.] D'A. P. 

bead, NIOnOLAS W. 1787), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Louis hkanpois Eouhiliac 
. 7 .], whose extravagant style he imitated, 
a is said to havo out the skeleton figure 
of Death on the Nightingale monument in 
Westminster Ahhey. On his mastor's death 
in 1763, Bead eucceeded to his studio at 
66 St. Martin’s Lane. In 1762 he gained a 
premium of a hundred guineas from the So- 
ciety of Arts for a statue of Acteaon with a 
hound ; in 1768 he exhibited a medallion of 
Sir Isaac Newton. In 1764 he gained the 
society’s first premium of 140 guineas for 
amarole statue of Diana, Sis monument 
to Bear-admiral Tyrrell (1766) in the south 
aisle of Westminslor Abbey is one of tho 
most tasteless groups of sculpturo in the 
hidlding (of. C?e«t. Mag, 1818, i. 697 n.) In 
1779 he sent to tho exhibition of the Free 
Society of Artists a pretentious allegorical 
design for a monument to Chatham, whom he 
represented standing botwoou Learning and 
Eloquence on a sarcophagus supported by 
History, Be exhibited again in 1780, but 
towards the end of hie life ho lost hie reason, 
which had been impau'ed tor some years. 
He died at his house in St, Martin’s Lane on 
11 July 1787. 

[Bedmvo’s Diet, of Artists ; Exliibitiou Cata- 
logues (See. of Arts and Free Soc. of Artists) ; 
Gent. Mtig. 1787 pt. ii, p. Boseio's Memoirs, 
1782, hi. 440.] 0. D. 

BEAD, EIOHAED (1746 P-1700 P), en- 
graver, was a pupil of James Oaldwall [q. v.] 
m 1771, when he gained a premium of the 


Society of Arts for drawing. He was also 
taught by Bartoloxzi, but produced rather 
slovenly work both in stipple and mezzotint, 
lie worked ns an engraver till about 1790, 
when he abandoned Ms practice to become 
a dealer, and printed many of Bartolozzi’s 
wom-out plates. He died towards the end 
of the century. 

lie engraved in mezzotint a portrait of 
J ohn Herries, after Martin ; ‘A Duttdi Lady,' 
after Rembrandt; ‘The Sisters,’ after James 
Nixon; ‘Scene fcom Winter’s Tale,’ after 
Paul Sandby (aU. in 1776), Among bis 
principal stipple engravings are ; ‘ A Country 
Girl,’ after J. Boydell, 1778; ‘The Finding 
of Moses,’ after E. Le Sueur, 1779 ; ‘ Beauty 
andllymen,’ after Cipriani, 1788; and ‘Love 
Disappomted,’ after Sir WiUiam Beechey, 
1784. 

[Bodd’s inaiinscripb memou' of Engl. Engr. 
(Brit, Mas. Addit, MS. 83404, vol. xi. ; Bossio’a 
Memoirs, 1782, iii, 404; Redgrave’s Bict. of 
Artists.] 0. B. 

BEAD, SAMUEL (1816 P-188S), watei'- 
colour painter, was horn atNeedhamMarket, 
Stifiblk, about 1816. Being intended for the 
legal profession, he was placed in the office 
of the town clerk of Ipswich ; but he de- 
veloped BO strong an inclination for art that 
he was transferred to that of an aidiitect in 
the some town. In 1841 he went to London, 
and began to draw on wood under the gui- 
dance of Josiah W. Whymper. This led in 
1844 to a connection with the ‘Illustrated 
London News ’ which lasted for the rest of 
his life. In 1848 he sent to the exhibition 
of the Boyal Academy a drawing of the 
‘ Vestibule of the Painted Hall, GreoiiwioU,’ 
and continued to exhibit annually until 1867, 
when be was elected an associate of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours ; he did 
not become a full member until 1880. His 
first contributions to its exhibitions were 
drawings of Milan Cathedral and of Bosslyu 
Chapel, and tho total number of pictures ex- 
hibited by him amounted to 213. In 1868, 
iust before the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
he went to Oonstantinople and tho Black Sea 
to furnish sketches of the country for the 
‘ Illustrated London News,’ and was the first 
special artist ever sent abroad by an illus- 
trated newspaper, 

Tlie subjects of tho drawings which Bead 
exhibited during the earlier years of his mso- 
ciateship were derived chiefly firom Belgium, 
and espeoially from the ohunmes of Antwerp. 
Others were the outcome of visits to France, 
Germany, and North Italy, ae well as to 
places of historic interest in England and 
Scotland. In 1863 he visitod Spain and 
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Portugal, and sltetchea of piolureaque bits of 
ai’chiteotnie from aU tlieso countries ap- 
.peored in the ‘Illustrated London News’ 
under tho title of ‘ LoaTos from a Sketch- 
book,’ some of which were republislied in a 
volume in 1876. At a later period he ven- 
tured upon landscape piiintnifi, but his draw- 
ings of ‘ Oape Wrath ’ and ' The Bass Bock,’ 
and other views of tho wild cliff scenery of 
our extreme northern coasts and of Ireland, 
did not add to his reputation, which rests 
mainly upon his interiors of Gothic churches 
and cathedrals. Among the moat noteworthy 
of his drawings for the ‘ Illustrated London 
Nows’ were a series of vievra of the Engli^ 
cathedrals and some imaginative designs in 
illustration of ‘Tho Haunted House’ and 
other stories in the Christmas numbers. 

Bead married a daughter ofBobertCar- 
rulhcrs [q. v.], tho proprietor and editor of 
tho ‘ Inverness Courier, and during the later 
years of his life resided at Paiksido, Bromley, 
Bent. He died of paralysis at Sidmouth, 
Devonshire, on 6 May 1883, aged 67, His re- 
maining works were sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manaott, & Woods on 20 Feb. 1684 Throe 
drawings by him — ‘Tho Moated Grange,’ 
‘Tho Corridor, Browers’ Hall, Antwerp,’ and 
‘Toledo Cathedral' — are in the South Keu- 
eington Museum. 

[Illustrated London Nows, 10 May 1883 (with 
portrait); Boget’a History of tho'CldWalBr- 
uolouv ’ Socioty, 1881, ii. 418-18 ; Algornon 
Q-raves's Dictionary of Artists, 189,8 ; Boyal 
Aoiidemy Bxliibition Onlaloguos, 1843-72 ; Ex- 
hibition Oatidognos of tho Society of Fuinteis in 
Wator-colours, 1867-83.] B. 13. Ct, 

READ or RBADE, THOMAS (1600- 
1660), royalist, born ot Linkenholt, Ilamp- 
shire, in 1606, was second son of Boborl 
Beade of Linkenholt, by his second wife, Mil- 
dred, sister of Sir Francis Wiudebank (q. v,] 
Ho entered WiiichestorCollcge as a achmor in 
1617 (Kxmx, Wine/iester Molars, p. 168). 
Through tho iuduence of hie undo Winde- 
bank, afterwards secretary of state, he 
was appointed, on 20 Jan, 1620, Isitin 
socretary to tho crown for life (Cal. Utate 
Papers, Dom, 1619-23, p. 8), and in 1624, 
at the king’s request, a scholarship at New 
OoUegu was bestowed on him. He was 
elected a follow in 1626, Ilomadonosorious 
effort to study, and caused both his uncle and 
the warden of tho college some disquietude 
by his frivolities (il>, 1027-8 p. ‘178, 1631-3 
p. 640). Upon tho doatli of his mother, how- 
ever (nor will is dated 16 Aug. 1630), and tho 
receipt of his inheritance. Bead applied him- 
self to law, and graduated B.C.L, on 1 1 Oct. 
1631, Wiudobauk sent hie son John from 
Winoheater to New College in tho Oclobor , 


term ol lUb, to be under Bead's tuition 
logic and other lonrmng.’ Dr. Robert Pm £ 
[q. V.], the warden, promised to Imvra 
watchful eye over them, ‘tutor and nU.foi 
he’ (tho tutor) ‘is very able andtospaiB’/S 
103 l-B, p. 230 ._ Bead correspondercuS 
in Latin, with his uncle about John’s moirr.,1 

and wellare until 1638 (toe fom 
pa.saim). In that year he became D 0 L ' 

When the civil waa- broke out. Rod 'en- 
listed at Oxford as a royalist under Cantnin 
William Holland, son of Thomas hC 
[q. V.], tho regius professor of divinity at Or- 
ford. With one or two other doctors and 
many uudergroduntes he was drilled in the 
‘pnrke ’ of Now College and at Christ Chareh 
(Wood, Annals, ed. Outoh, vol, ii. pt. i. p 
443, &o.) Road was one of the delegates-- 
the boholars called thorn ‘ a oouncil of war 
nppoiutod to provide for the maintenance of 
the king’s troopers in Oxford, and was ot- 
dorod to disburso tho sum of hi. in the pre- 
vision of hows and arrows (ib. p. 448). with 
nhont a luindred other university men, he 
lalt Oxford on 10 Sopt. to servo as volimteeis 
with Sir .Tohn Byron’s troops. At Ohippmo 
Norton they wero waylaid by a troop ol 
horso under John Fionnes, son of Lord Sayo 
and Solo, hut Road escaped to Worcostor. 

Hoad returnod to Oxford before 1643, and 
was adinittod, by tbe king’s mandate of 
16 Oct. 16-13, principal of Slagdalen HsB, 
in the plnro of Thomas Wilkinson, who had 
joined tho porliameutarv party and loft the 
university. When Oxford surrendered to 
tho parliament in 1040, Wilkinson waa re- 
storod. Roadyvas aiip'oliended by a warrant 
of tho oommittoo of both houses of parlia- 
ment on 7 .Inly 1618, and ordei-ed to bring 
his papers and writings before them (M 
State Papers, Dom. 1C48-9, p. 170). 

Soon after ho went abroad, and was on 
dained a catholic priest at Douay on 6 Match 
1649. Wood says it was reported he was a 
Oaithuaian. lie wrote in defence of Bo- 
mnnism a reply to Edward Boughen’s 'Ac* 
count of tho Church Catholic,’ London, 
1653, 4to. Ilia work was printed at Paris 
in 1069, but no copy soems extant 

At llio Restoration Bead returned to Lon- 
don, was admitted into the Oollegoof Advo- 
ontos on 8 May 1661, was allowed to live in 
Doctors’ Commons, and was appointed surr^ 


gatetoSirWilliaml— j — 

judge of Ihe prerogative court of Canterbury, 
tie diod inpovorty at Exeter House, Strand, 
to whioh, after the great fire. Doctors’ Com- 
mons had boon removed, early in Mamli 
1669, Ilis brother Robert was for a timo 
secTOiary to Sir Francis Windebouke (A 
1661-8, pp. 166, 624, 607, &o.) 
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'“modd's Church History, ii i 92;'Wood’fl Athonse 
Oion. ed. Bliss, iii. 831 ; Wood’s Busti, i. 277, 
1102 • Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early eer. p. 
1241 • Wood’s Hist, of the Antiq. of Oxford, 
ed Gnteh, vol. li. bk. i. pp. 443, 446, 449; 
■food’s Life, p. 086; Woods Aniiale, ed. Guteh 
/flifoidHist. Soe.), i. fiC; Coota’s Civilians of the 
Coll of Advocates, p. 86 , 1,e Nova’s Fasti Ecolos. 
ed Hardy, iii. 687 ; Hist. MSS. Coram. 11th 
Keu. App pt. Tii. p. 243; KenuatCs Eegislor.p. 
so?- Col. State Papers, Dora. 1619-28 pp. 8, 
S49.’677, 683, 601, 1623-6 pp. 13,27, 124, 162. 
203 1026-8 p. 493, 1827-8 p. 473, 1629-31 pp. 
iSi 329, 1611-3 p. 649, 1634-6 passim, 1836- 
1636 pp. 248, 436, 638, 1637-7 pp. 116, 228, 
020 660, 1638 pp. 82, 492 ; Baker MSS. xsxvi. 
a46'- Osrier's Missive to King James, Paris, 
1619, App., whore he is colled N. Bead; AVill, 
76 Coke, P.0.0. London.] 0. F. S. 

read, Sie -william (A 171B), em- 
pirio, tvas originally a tailor, and hscamo 
^gressively a mountobank and on itinerant 
quack. From 1687 to 1094 ho boasted eures 
mceessively in N orthanmtonabire, Y orlcahire, 
Oxford, Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Bath, and Windsor. In 1694 he was settled 
at York Buildings in the Strand, whence he 
issued the first of a series of charlatan ad- 
vartiaementSjheaded ‘ Post nnhila Pheebus; 
nihi l absque Deo.’ Subsequently he adver- 
tised in the 'Tatler’ that he had been 
thirty-five years in the praotioe of' couehing 
cataracts, talcing_ off all sorts of wens, curing 
wrynecks andhaiivlips [no], without blemish.’ 
He IS mentioned satirically in the ' Spectator’ 
(No. 647), along with Hoger Grant [q. v.], 
a rival oculist, John Moore, 'the illustrious 
inventor of worm-powder,' and ' other emi- 
nent physicians.’ Bead wae knighted on 
27 July 1706, ‘ aa a mark of royal favour for 
his great services, done in curing great num- 
hets of seamen and soldiers of blindness 
gratis ’ (Zond, Oasette, SO July 170C). These 
neuefita he advertised, that he was ready to 
continue as long as the war lasted, and he 
extended the same to the poor Palatines 
u_pon their immigration. About the same 
time he became oculist in ordinary to Queen 
Anne. During this same year (1706) apooni 
entitled ‘The Oculiat’ celebrated his skill 
and magnanimity in fulsome terms. In 1700 
he puhhshed ‘ A short but exact Account of 
all the Diseases incidental to the Eyes.’ The 
latter portion of the work is oooupied with 
accounts of his eures and of his invention of 
‘ styptic water,’ which he proposed in many 
casw to substitute for the barbarous cauteri- 
satlons in vogue, lie oloimed as specialities 
the treatment of cataract and the removal 
of cancers. Bead’s wealth enabled him to 
mix with, the best literary somety of hie 
day, and on 11 April 1711 Swift wrote to 


Stella : ' Henley would fain engage me to 
go with Steele, Bowe, &o., to an invitation 
at Sir William Bead’s ; surely you have 
heard of him ; be has been a mountebank, 
and is the queen’s oculist. He makes ad- 
mirable punch, and treats you in golden 
veaaeUs.' Bead died at Bochester on 24 Moy 
1716, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas in that city. Bje widow, Lady 
Bead, _ continued Ms business in Durham 
Yard in the Strand. A mezzotint portrait 
of the oculiat, by W. Paitliorne, is reproduced 
in. Caulfield’s ' Portraits of Bemarkable Per- 
sons ; ’ another portrait was engraved by 
M. Burghers. 

[Noblo's Biogr. Hist. ii. 231 ; Ashton’s Social 
Life under Queen Anne, pp. 323-6 ; Jeafireson’a 
Book about Doctors, p. 68; Swift's Journal to 
Stella, 11 April 1711 ; Pope’s -Works, ed. Elwin 
and Oourthorpe; Chambers’s Book of Days; 
Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits , Brit. bins. 
Cat.] T. S. 

BEAD, WILLIAM (1796 P-1866), Irish 
verse-writer, bom in co. Down about 1795, 
became at an eaifiy age a contributor of poems 
to the first numbers of tbe ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
under the signature of ‘Eustace.’ 'The editor, 
William J erdnn [q. v.], formed a high opinion 
of him. In 1818 ho published at Belfast a 
lament on the death of Prinoess Oharlotto, 
and ‘ Tbe Hill of Oaves and other Poems,’ 
which was well received. His next volume 
appeared ononymously in London in 1821, 
with the title of ‘ Bouge et Noir, a Poem in 
Six Cantos, Versailles, and othsr Poems.’ 
The principal poem is a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of gambling, and ‘ Versailles’ has some 
excellent descriptive passages. The only other 
work by Bead is ‘Sketches from Dover 
Oastle, Julian and Eraucesoa, Bouge et 
Noir, &o.,' 1859. During his lator years Bead 
resided at Tullyohin, oo. Down, and was 
lieutenant-colonel commanding the North 
Down rifles. He died on 26 Dec. 1866. 

[O’DonoghuB’e Poets of Irolond, p. 2U; Jeiv 
don’s Autobiography, ii. 81, iii. 277.] 

D-. J, O’D. 

EEADE. [See also BntD, Bunn, Beed, 
Beiiue, and Beid.] 

BEADS, OHABLBS (1814-1884), 
novelist and dramatist, born at Ipsdon 
House in Oxfordshire on 8 June 1814, was 
the seventh son and eleventh and youngest 
ohild of John Beads (d. 1849) of Ipsden, by 
Mb wife Anna Mona, eldest daughter of 
John Soott-Waring, M.P. for Stookhridgo in 
Ilampshire, His mother, who died on 9 Aug. 
-1868, aged 90, was the friend of Thnrlow 
the lord-ohaneellor. Grots the historian of 
Groeoe, and Bishop Wilberforce. Eaber, the 
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oratorlan was her nephew. ‘I owe the larger royal commissions. ‘Tamapainstalnn^nT'i 
half of what I am to my mother,’ Beado said he remarhod towards the end of his e™"’ 
of her. His elder brother, Edward Ander- ‘ and I owe my sncoess to it.’ 
don Heade, is separately noticed. Between His first incursion into literature wno 
the age of eight and thirteen he was under a dramatist. On 7 May 1851 his mnifl 
the care at Eose Hill, near Illley, of a clergy- work, a three-act comedy, < The Ladi" 
man named Slatter, who subjected him to Battle ’ (a version of Scribe and LemuTS’ 

severe discipline. Two subsequent years 'Duel en Amour’), was produced at theOlrm 
were more profitably spent at the private pie Theatre. Therefollowedonll Auv ISM 
school of the Bev. Mr. Hearn at Staines, again at the Olympie, a fonr-aot trasedv 
I'rom 1839 to 1831 he was at home -with his ' Angelo ; ’ on 12 April 1862 ' A VmiiM 
fatherj and while spending much time in Tale,’ at the Strand ; on 26 April 18.52 
athletic sports, in whioh he excelled, pur- Lost Husband,’ in four acts, at the Strand- 
sued unaided a systematic course of study. ond on 10 Jan. 1863, at Drury Lane a five’ 
In 1831 he was elected to a demyship act melodrama, ‘Gold,’ illustrative ’of tie 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. While an earliest gold-digger’s life in Australia which 

undergraduate, ha read privately with Eo- for many months poured the precious metal 
herb Lowe, afterwards Visoount Sherbrooke, abundantly into the coirers of the theatre 
After obtaining a third class in Uteris humor- But his cuiof siiccoss as a dramatist waa 
nionbus he graduated B.A. on 18 Juno 1836 achieved by the brilliant comedy, in two act» 
(M. A. 1 838), ond on 22 .TuTy 1836 was elected * Masks ond Eooes,’ whioh he Wots in col' 
fellow of hiB oolloge. Ho wa.s ehoson Vine- laboration with Tom Taylor. It was trium! 
rian scholar in the some year. In 1 8 14 he ho- phantly roooivod on its first performanca ou 
came hiirsor, and was re-oloctod in 1 849. lie 30 No v. 1862 at tho Haymniket, when Triplet 
was mado dean of arts at Magdalen in 1846, and Peg Wellington wore impsraonatM re. 
when ho seared the more sedate members of Mootiviny by Benjamin Webster and Ifa. 
the university by fiaunting about in a gveon Stirling. Expanded into three acts, it was 
coat and brass buttons. On 1 .Tuly 1847 he revived on 6 Nov. 1876 at the some home 
proceeded to the degree of D.O.L. In 1861 under tho Bancrofts’ monagement. The play 
lie WM chosen vloe-presidont of his oollogo, which still holds the stage, is brightly writej 
and duly wrote the Latin record of his and olevorly oonsfcructod. 
year of oHioa. His suite of five rooms in While ‘Mosks and Faces ’was in i-ehearsal 

the ooUegc, at 2 New Buildings, was hoanti- Eeade made tho acquaintance of an actress 
fully situated, looking southwards on the at the llaymarket, Mrs. Lamw Seymoat, 
cloistors ond towor. But whilo he retained who was many years his intimate fiiend! 
his fellowship ond his rooms in coUogo and it wos she who, aftPr reading the manu- 
till his death, he spent much time, after script of ‘ Masks oiid Pacos,’ first urged lia 
talcing his degree, in London, where he had to put to the tost his capabilities as a novelist, 
permanent lodgings in Leicester Square, ond Acting upon her advice, he turaed his comedy 
he gradually withdrew from university life, into a prose nan-ative, and thus came to 
He had originally oontomplaled a legal realise his true vocation. By 8 Aug. 1862 
career. In November 1836 he had entered Eeade's first novel was comploteW on 16 Dee. 
his name at Lincoln’s Inn as a law student, he dedicated it to his brother-dramatist, aad 
His first instructor in law was Samuel War- eorly in tho following year it was pubhslied 
ron [q. V.], tho novelist. In 1 842 ho gained under tho title of *Pog\VolHiigton.’ Later aa, 
the vinorion fellowship, and 011 16 Jan. 1813 in 1863, he produood ns n companion volume 
was called to tho bur at Lincoln’s Inn, But another oluirming little fiction, entitled 
his interest in law was ovanesoont, and he ‘Ohristio .Tohnstono,’ part of which he had 
sought morocongenialooeupationinthoBtudy alcetchod at an earlier period. Eachvolune 
ofmusic and literature. Besides playing the had an instant and immense success. Bat 
fiddle with exceptional feeling and dexterity, Eeade was through life of a litigious and 
he became a noted oonnoiaseur in regard to somewhat vain disposition, and, convinced 
the value ^d structuro of Oremona instru- that he was receiving inadequate remv- 
ments. Finally dolerininiug to seok fame iieration olilce irom his plays and his two 
as a novelist and dramatist, he hogan laho- novels, ho embarked on a series of lawsuits, 
rionsly and systomatically to acoumiilate whioh proved vory disastrous to his pecuniaiy 
materials which miglit be of use in such position. From Bentloy, the publisher of his 
directions, lie classified and arranged in two novels, he reoeivod only 801, apiece. Aa 
ledgers extracts and outtinge from an ontion at law reanllod in 1:^ being molotsd 
enormous range of books (espeoially of in coals to tho amount of 2201. No moie 
trovel), fijom newspapers and reports of suocossrul wore six suits which he btought 
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iTwidication of wliat he alleged to be hia 
riffhts in dramatic work. In 1860 he 
in a pamphlet called ‘ The Eighth 
Commandment’ such thefts of the products 
of the brain as those from which he imagined 
himself to be a sufferer. In the same work 
he advocated a wider scheme of international 
copyright, and donounoed the system of 
wholesale piratical ‘adaptation’ from the 
French dramatists. 

Bnt his financial disappointments did not 
blunt his energies. No fewer than five new 
dramas by him were produced on the London 
stage in 1864. These were: ‘Two Loves 
and a Life,’ four acts, at the Ade^hi, 
20 March 1864, in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor ; 'The Courier of Lyons,’ three acts, 
at the Princees’e, 26 June 1864 (efterwoids 
T fA-mail 'The Lyons Mail,’ and often pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre); ‘The King’s Eival,’ five acts, at 
the St. James’s, 1 Oct. 1864, with Tom 
Taylor : ‘ Honour before Titles,’ three acts, 
at the St. James’s, 3 Oct. 1864; and ‘Pare- 
siine Piclde,’ five acts, at the St. James’s, 
November 1864. Next year witnessed the 

J wduction of ‘Art,’ in one act, at the St, 
ames’s, 17 April 1866, whicli was rachris- 
tened ‘Nonce Oldfield,’ at the Olympic, 


8 March 1883. 

At lengthj in 1866, Heade marked a die- 
tinct epoch m his literary career by com- 
pleting a largely planned novel, ‘ It is Never 
Too Late to Mend ’ (London, 3 vole. 12mo). 
Thenceforth he chiefly devoted himself to 
the enhancement of his reputation as a 
novelist, bnt he made it a leading aim of his 
works of fiction to expose notorious aoolal 
ahuaee, ‘ It is never too late to mend,’ which 
was accurately described on its title-page aa 
'a matter-of-fact romance,’ illuatrated with 
extraordinary power the abuses of pnsou 
discipline both in England and Australia, 
The trial in August 1866 of 'William Austin 
for crnelties inflicted by him, as governor of 
Birmingham gaol, upon the convicts under 
hia charge first drew Beade’e attention to 
topic, and in the following months he 
carefiuly etudied it in the gaols of Durham, 
Oxford, and Beading. The novel favourably 
exhibits Baade’s powers and his limitatioua. 
The mostremarkable fcaturos are the desorip- 
fions of nature and of gold-digging life in 
Australia, Icnowledge of which (apart from 
a few hints from John nandsrson, a fellow 


of Magdalen^ who had taken out a ship- 
load of convicts to Australia) Beads owed 
entirely to litorary reseaioh. A passage in 
the sixty-third chapter delineative of an Eng- 
lish lark’eeong listened to with tears by ahaiid 
of rough gold-diggers, and asketch of on Aus- 


tralian dayhrealc in chapter eixty-five, prove 
him to have possessed imaginative capacity 
of exceptional force. But in the plot^ which 
is melomamatic, and in the characterisation, 
which is jejune, he sinks to lower levels. The 
author’s passionate philanthropy often rode 
roughshod over artistic propriety and truth. 
The personages ore mere embodiments of 
virtuDB or vices, insufiiclentl^ shaded, and 
consequently failingto convince the reader 
of their vitality. His descriptions of the 
brutalities of the prison-house, although 
vigorous, were grossly exaggerated^ and 
mainly on this score the book met with an 
unfavourable reception from the reviewers. 
Heads replied to them by a p^er of ‘Froo& 
of its Prison Bevelations.’ l^e novel had, 
however, on immense circulation. In 1862 
George Conquest produced at the Grecian 
Theatre an unauthorised dramatic version, 
which Beads succeeded in inhibiting. A 
dramatic version by himself, which was 
first performed on 4 Oct. 1866 at the Prin- 
cess’s, although damned by the critics, ran 
for 148 nights, bringing him a profit of 2,0007. 
In 1873 the play was produced at six London 
theatres. Bcnde did not add conepicuoualy 
to his fame by his five succeeding novels. 
‘The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth,’ appeared in 1867 ; ‘ Jack of all 
Trades,’ in 1858 ; ‘ Antohiography of a Thief,’ 
in 1868 (apoweml monodrama dealing with 
the career of Thomas Bobineon, the hero of 
‘ Never too late to mend ’) ; ‘Love me little, 
love me long’ (2 vole.), 1860; and ‘‘White 
Lies’ (3 vols!), 1860. Thelast was contributed 
as a serial story to the ‘ London Journal’ 
in 1866-7. Beads dramatised it, imder the 
title of tho ‘Double Marriage,’ for the 
Queen’s Theatre, 24 Oct. 1867. 

Boade’s greatest novel, the medirevol 
romance, in four volumes, entitled ‘ The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth,’ was published in 1861, 
About one-fifth had originally appeared in 
1869 under the title of ‘ A good night ’ in 
‘ Once a Week,’ and the circulation of the 
periodical wae consequently increased by 
twenty thousand. The tale woe gradually 
expanded in the two following years. The 
scene is laid in Holland, Germany, Prance, 
and Italy of the fifteenth century, and tlie 
manners, customs, politics, and &miliar con- 
versation of the epoch are successfully 
roalissd. There axe incidentally introduced, 
along with the imaginary characters, his- 
torical prasonages like Proissar^ Gringoirs, 
Villon, Desohamps, Ooquillart, Luther, and 
Erasmua, the last being porti^ed as a fasci- 
nating child. Sir Visiter Besant, in his 
introduction to the cheap edition of 1894, 
characterised the work os the greatest his.< 
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torical novel in the language. According Lo 
Mr. Swinlnimo, ‘a story bettor conceived, 
better constructed, or batter related, it ■would 
be diffleulb to find anywhere.’ 

Shortly after the completion ofthiemaster- 
piece Eoade designed a sequel to his com- 
paratively trivial tale ' Love mo little, love 
me long.’ Entitling it ‘ Very Hard Oash, 
he contributed it serially to ‘ All the Year 
Hound,’ for whose editor, Oharles Didcons, 
he had unbounded admiration. Although 
the oirculation of the periodical decreased 
while the story was in progress in its pages, 
it achieved, on its separate publication os 
‘ Hard Cash ’ in 1863 {S vole. S^yo), a well- 
merited popularity. It is an enthralling re- 
cord of hairbreadth escapes on sea and land, 
oonduding with revelations of the iniquities 
of private lunatic asylums, and somewhat 
extravagant strictures on tho medical pro- 
fession. Descriptions of the university hoat- 
race in the firet chapter, of a fire at a mad- 
hoiiee, and of a trioi at law are prominent 
features of the narrative. 

nianextnovd, ‘ Qritfith Gaunt, or Jonlouev,’ 
was written in 1866 as a aerial story for the 
newly laundiad'Argoay,’a magazino which 
was founded and edited hy Mrs. Henry 
Wood [q. V.] The appearance of this novd 
in I860 (3 vols. 8vo; 6th edit. 1808), for 
which Beado received 1,6001., marlrou the 
oulminating point in his career. He had then 
paid oiT his debts, saved money, and earned 
fame. But the story, which in intensity of 
interest and pathos deserves a place next to 
* The Oloiator and the Hearth,’ was violently 
attacked by the critics as demoralising, and 
the noveliet retaliated hy denouncing his 
assailants as tho ‘ prurient prudos.’ To a hos- 
tile notice in an American paper, the * Bound 
Table,’ on IS Got. 1866, Boade replied with 
warmlh in a letter to the ‘New York Times,’ 
and, in accordanco with a threat lliero 
launched against his detractor, took legal 
proceedings against the publisher of tho 
‘Bound Table,’ with the roault that on 
Americanjury awarded him damages to tho 
amount or si.’c cents (March 1860). Mean- 
while, ‘ Grillith Gaunt,' dramatised 1^ 
Augustin Daly, was produced at tho Now 
York Theatre m November 18(i6 ; a popular 
parody, called ‘ LiQith Lank,’ by Oharles H. 
Wehh, was simultaneously imblished in Now 
York. Beads auhaoquoutly dramatised the 
work as ‘ ICnto Peyton's Lovers,’ for por- 
formance at the Queen’s Theatre on 1 Oct. 
187 A and this was revived as ‘ .Toalousy ’ at 
the Olympic, in four acts, on 22 April 1878. 

In 1807 Beado returned to dromatiowork, 
and produced a theatrical version of Toinw- 
Bon’a ‘ Dora * at tho Adelphi on 1 .Tune 1 8^7. 


In his ‘greatly daring’ romanea .Tr-l 
Play’ (3 vols., 1869), iLde found’ a 
genial collaborator m DronBoudcault Iw 
of the scone pusses among the couviks k 
Auslraha and on an immhabited tropikl 
island m tlie Pacific, whioh is realistiS 
roproseiitcd, but much of tho maehinerrS 
the oxtmvogant plot is unreal and meiil 
l>“Mishors paid Boade 3,0001, for 

‘I'oiil 1 lay. Its popularity led Mr, Bun 
nand to send to ‘Punch’ a hiehlv oomir 
skit, entitled ‘ Ohiokon Hazard.’ The tula 
wae twice dromatised, first, without miu* 
Bucooss, ill 1868 hv the collaborators, m ah 
ads, for Iho Hotboru Theatre, and after 
wards, in 1877, hy Beads alone, for tha 
Olympic, iindov tho title of ‘ The Souttled 
Ship,’ 111 five aole. 

‘ Put Yoiivsolf in his Place ’ ran as aaerial 
story through the ‘OornhiU Magazine’ in 
1809-70. It was nn impressive denaneiatioa 
of Uiat orgniiisod lon-oriara of trades unions 
Itnown ns ‘rationing,’ which especially in- 
footed Shofliold (called in the novel ffifi, 
boroiigli). It is ill many respsets tedious, 
but it contains a singularly olfeotive de- 
soripl ion of the burst ing of o reservoir. Before 
tho sopamto publication of the work in 1870 
(8 vols.) Boade ranpared a dramatic version 
whioh was onlitled ‘Free Labour,’ ond w 
produced in May 1870. Mr. Henry Neville 
proved an otreotivo impersonator of the hero, 
Henry LiUlo. ‘A Terrible Temptation,' a 
sloryofllio day,’ Ileade's next work of fic- 
tion, ho conlrihuted as a serial to 'Cossell’a 
Magazino,’ and pnblishod in 1871 (8 voU.) 
In Bolfo, the man of letters, the aothoc dk 
scribod himsolf. ‘A Terrible Temptation' 
was reviled by tlio reviewers, ns demoralising, 
moro fiercely oven than ‘Griffith Gaunt,’ and 
Llio American proas denounced it as 'camon 
litoratiiro.’ lus later nov^, in which the 
dofucts of hie methods and style were moie 
conspicuous than their morit8,were ; ‘ASim- 

f ilet on,' first contributed to ‘London Society' 
3 vols,), 1873; ‘The Wondering Hair,’s 
talo suggested hy tho Tiohborne tnnJ, which 
formed theOliriatmasnumborof the' Graphic' 
for 1872, and achieved a civoulation of up- 
wards of half a million, being siihsequenUy 
dromatisi'd ; and ‘A Woman llater’ (8 vols.), 
1877. in which ho dopioled the insanitaiy 
conditions of village liio at ‘ HiU Stoke,' tl» 
disguised name of Stoke Bow, a hamlet on 
his brothor’s ostate of Ipsden. Be also 
contributed in Inter life to the 'Pall Mall 
Gazette,' and othor newspapers, ortidsa on 
a variety of topics whioh proved the vw- 
satility of his interests. He zealously ad- 
Tooalod ‘ ambidoxtevity.’ Some of thess 
articles he ooUootod m a volume called 
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‘Readiana : Oomments on Current Events ’ 
n.883). On 2 June 1879 there was produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre a play called ' Drink,’ 
which he had dramatised nom Zola’s ‘ L’As- 
Eommoir,’ and in. 1882 he joined Henry 
Pettitt [q. V.] in writing a sensational drama 
called ‘ Love and Money,’ which was brought 
out at the Adolphi on 18 Nov. 1882, On 
it Reade based his novel ‘ The Perilous Secret,’ 
which was issued in 1881, in 3 vols., after hie 
(Jeath. Another play by him, * Single Heart 
and Double Face,’ was produced at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre in November 1883, and a novel 
based on it was issued under the same title 
next year. Shorter tales were collected in 
two posthumous volumes in 1884, called re- 
spectively ‘ The Jilt and other Talas,’ and 
< Qood Stories of Man and other Animals.’ 

In middle life Beade’s London house was 
at 6 Bolton Bow, Msrjrtfair, whence ho auhse- 
quently removed to No. 2 (now No. 10) Al- 
bert Terrace, Enightabridge, immediately 
opposite Sloone Street. This residence he 
described in ‘ A Terrible Temptation.* There 
he found room, for a whole menagerie of dogs, 
barea, and gazelles, llis studies of social 
problems were largely prompted by the in- 
stincts of philanthropy, and he was acoes- 
aible at tdl hours when iiv town to the poor 
and unfortunate, to any one with a grievance, 
and especially to any waif or stray who had 
escaped from a lunatic asylum. He was 
always espemally anxious to relieve cases of 
distress in the middle class, and frequently 
supplied necessitous persons with surgical 
attendance at his own cost. In a large 
room on the ground floor, looking into Hyde 
Park, which no colled his workshop, he la- 
boured until the end oi his life for at least 
one hour every aftei'iioon at ponderous 
ledgers, which he flUed with notes or cut- 
tings irom books or newspapers ou topics 
that appealed to his interest. 

On 27 Sept, 1879 Beade’s friend Laura 
Seymour died. He never recovered the blow. 
Hu health gradually failed, and he died on 
11 April 1884 at S Blomfield Yilias, Shep- 
heid’s Bush. On 16 April he was buried ui 
Willesden churchyard, besido the remains of 
Mrs. Seymour. He caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone some sentences entitled 
‘His Last Words to Mankind,’ in which he 
declared on ardent faith in Ohristianity. 

At his best Beade was nn admirable story- 
teller, full of resource and capacity to excite 
terror and pity ; but his ambition to excel as 
a dramatist militated against his success as 
a novelist, and nearly all his work is dis- 
figured by a striving after theatrical effect. 
This tendency is very apporent^ even in 
‘(Griffith daunt,’ which in intensity of in- 
m XYI. 


terest stands first among his hooks. 'The 
Cloister and the Hearth ’ is most free from 
the defect, and the ripe scholarship and keen 
invention which ore there blended with ar- 
tistio delicacy and reserve constitute his best 
title to rank with the great novelists, Mr, 
Swinhume(wha associates Beade with Victor 
Hugo as an abhorrer of cruelty and foul play) 
is disposed to place Beade’s novels between 
those of Eugbne Sue and the elder Dumas ; 
the former he resembles by his power of 
smsational description, the latter in his in- 
stinct for dramatic narration. His systematio 
dependence on documentary information, and 
his ability to vivify the results of his re- 
searches, also olosely connect him with the 
category of realistic novelists, of whom Defoe 
and M. Zola are fymiliar types. 

Beada’s personal appearance was striking; 
he was over six feet in height, and was of 
athletic and vigorous build. His genial 
oountenance, boisterous manner, impatience 
of criticism, and impulsive generosity, all 
helped to make his personality attractive. A 
lifelike portrait is in the possession of his 
namesake, godson, executor, and residuary 
legatee, Mr. 0. L. Beade, of Uakfleld in 
Sussex. The best photograph of the novelist 
is that taken by Lombiirdi of Pall Mall, _ A 
rwroduotion is in the Dublin 'University 
Magazine’ for June 1878, aocompaniod by a 
skelcb of his career. Another portrait is 
prefixed to * lleadiana’ (1882). 

Besides the dramas mentioned, Beade was 
responsible for the ‘ First Printer,’ throe acts. 
Princess’s, 3 March 1866, with Tom Taylor : 
* Poverty and Pride,’ five nets, Surrey, and 
also at victoria, at both houses piratically 
performed ; ‘ The Bobusl. i nvalid,’ from Mo- 
liWs ‘ Malado Imaginaire,’ three acts, 
Adelphi, 16 J ime 1870; and * Shilly Shally,' 
three acts, Gaiety, 1 April 1872, 

In addition to the miscellaneoas works 
already noticed, Beade wrote : 1, ' A Lost Art 
Eevived: Cremona Violins ond Vomish,’ 
1W3. 2. ‘ AHero ond Martyr,’ 1874. 8. ‘ Trade 
Malice,’ 1876. 4. ' Bible Characters — ^namely, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul,' 1888. 

[PsTBonal zecolleotious ; Compton Beade’s 
Memoir of his Uncle, Charles Beads, 3 vols, 
1887 (a very inefficient biography) ; Rlozam’s 
Magdalen College Register, vol. vii. ; Mr, A. 0. 
Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1886), pp. 271-802 ; 
Times, 12 and 16 April 1884 ; Athengsum, 16 April 
1884; Illnetrated toiidon News, 26 April 1884; 
Fortnightly Review, October 1684 ; Rncyol, Brit, 
6th edit.) 0, E, 

BEAJDB, EDWABD ANDEBDON 
(1807-1886), Anglo-Indian ofiSeiol, born at 
Ipsden, Oxfordshire, on 16 March 1807, was 
fifth son of John Beads of Ipsden, a pro* 
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pai'liy whioli luia lieeji in the possession of the to the Sanger and Nerhiidda territoriss T 
ramily since 1581, John Head (1088-1760), make inquiries into the &oal, judicial 
■who emigrated to America, and was one of other departments of their go-yernmeut T 
the six founders of the city of Charlestown, 1866, alter twenty-eight years’ continuoi 
is said to he a cousin. Edward’s mother service in India, he took a six months’ 
was Anna Maria, daughter of Alajor Scott- tion in England, 

"Waring, M.P. for Stockhridgo. Ilia your^est Tlie outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 found 
brothorwasOharlesIloade, the novelist [ji.v.] him at Agra ns the senior civilian with 
Four elder brothers joined, like himself, the John llussoll Colvin [q. y,] as lieutenant. 
East India Company’s service. The eldest governor of the North-\Ve'>t Provinces of 
son, John I’hurlow (1797-1837), a godson of Bengal, The pn,sition of aJltiirs was critical 
the lord chancellor, went out to Bengal in from the first. Under Reade’s directions the 
1816. Attached to the revenue department, fort, whilherthegorrisonandEnglishpopu- 
he aided Holt Mnciceiiisie, the secretary to the lation soon removed, was provisioned and 
government in the revenue department, in preparationawere made for alongsiege. Not- 
framing the famous Regulation V II of 1822, withstanding that an order had been issued 
the basis of the periodical revision of land against the removal thither of government 
ravonuo settlements in the North-Western records, he deposited the records of the 

Provinces. He died in 1827, shortly after revenue department in the fort with his om 

his appointment as magistrate of Saliarun- hands. Those were the only records ulti. 
pore, mately saved. Tlio menacing attitude of the 

Educated at tho iwohendary school at natives in the town induced Reade to bt^ 
Chichostor, Edward was nominatad in 1823 np the bridge of boats across the river and 
to a writorship in the East India Comjiauy’s ramova it uiidor the guns of the fort so as 
service, and studied at Hailey bury College to prevent reinforcements from reaebing the 
till December 1826. Allhougli ho arrived at robels from the other side. In spite or his 
Oalcuttain .1 uno 1826, ill-health noaassitntcd opposition an tinsuocossful attempt was made 
absence on leave, first in Ohina and after- to extort a forced loan from the native mcN 
wards in England, In 1828 ho returned to chants and hankers, but their personal te- 
Csloutta, whore ho obtained a gold modal spectfor Kuadeconiiteraoted the evil effects 
for profleieuoy in Indian langnagos, and ho of the stop. At longth, on 6 July, the rahela 
was soon appointed assistant to Robert about the town wcin tomporarUy defeated. 
Merlins Bird, raagistrato and colloctov of In Soptembor Colvin died, and Reads, who 
Goruckpore. In "1832 he was promoted to had sliarod his hoavy rBsponsibilities fin 
a higher post at Oawnpore, and was en- many months, took temporary charge of the 
trusted witli the iniroduction of tlio poppy government. ColonolQTeathed[q.v.]ihiidIy 
cultivation in that disi rict, a I aslc the i»>rfor- dispersed the rohoLs on 10 Dot. ^ter in the 
manocof whicligainsdlhogovornor-gonornl’s yoarAgrowas able to afford valuable help 
oommendutinn in ii despateli. In 1836 he sue- to the columns operating against Lucknow, 
coeded Sir Erodarlck Ouriie as uiagistralo at Rcade’s sympathy with the loyal natives, 
Goruckpnre, and in 1841 cnmplutod the settle- and his onduiivimro to shield them from iho 
meet of the district, Thu hoard of revenue effects of tho syiirit of vengeance which pe^ 
specially reported that he effected lli'is lo- vaded certain chissos after the mutiny was 
borioufa work ‘ with equal cheerful ness, abilit y , supprossed, exposed him to some obloquy, Bnt 
and energy,’ From dusolato forest the large his attitude was appreciated by the natives 
territory was converted, under the wise ad- Wlion the Mahommcdaiis, on 28 July 1869, 
ministriition of his assistants, into a fort ile in a groat rujigious ceremony at Moradaba^, 
qwovinco, iiihabitod by contented and pro- offered np a prayer of thanksgiving for the te^ 
8perous4>ultivati)rs. In 1840 Huudn was made mination of the miithiy, the olficiating priest 
commissioner of the division, and was trons- invoked blessings on lioade, os welLaa on the 
ferrod to Benares, whore, bosidns fulfilling his queen and tho viceroy. Lord Conning. Roade’s 
official duties, hn placcd such institutions os last oifioial act at Agrawastoreadtheproela- 
tho college, tho blind asylum, and the dispen- mation transferring the government ot India 
sarios on on ofiiciont footing. In 1862, duiv from tho East India Company to Queen 
ing a tliroatoning riot, he ordered a troop "Viotoria. In 1860 he retired from the 
of cavalry to chiivgo the rioters — not with vice, and farowoll addresses from the natives 
swords, hut dog-wliips, a device whiol i quelled of Agra, Donaros, and other cities with whom 
the disturbance without blnodsliod. In 1863 he had boon ollicially connected wero^ 
he was promoted to tho Suddor board of spiited to him. On niTiving in England he 
revenue, and wont to Agra, In tho same was miulo a companion of the Bath, and 
year ho was deputed os special commissimior Bottled down at bis ancestral home in Os- 
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fordsbire, where he was appointed a magi- 
strate. For twenty years he was chairman of 
the county bench at Wallingford. The good- 
^ of the people of India pm-sued him, and 
the maharajah of Benares, as a mark of 
esteem, established a public well for the 
viUagers of Stoke Bow, a hamlet in. the 
Ohilitern Hills on the upper portion of the 
Ipsdcn estate. It was sunk 398 feet deep, 
and was opened on 2J- May 1864, and was 
the first instance of a charitable gift from an 
Indian prince to the poor of the ruling 
country. Reade’s youns est brother, Charles, 
the novelist, had described in the ' Woman 
Hater ’ the previous defective water supply 
of the village, under the imaginary title of 
Hill Stoke. The maharajah’s example was 
followed by Rajah Sir ijeonarayun Singh, 
K.O.S.I., who provided a second well for an 
outlying portion of the village a mile distant. 

Beads died at Ipsdeu on 11 Reb. 1886, 
and was buried in Ipsden churchyard, lie 
married Elixa, the youngest daughter of 
Bichard Nossiter Bm-nard of Orewkerne and 
Oollyford in Somerset, by whom he had ten 
children. Five survived him. 


[Family papers and journals ; Hon. Bast India 
Company's Bespateboa; Government of India 
Becords; Kaye and Malleson’s History of the 
Sepoy War.] A. E. B. 


BEADB, JOHN EDMUND (1800-1870), 
poetaster and novelist, horn in 1800 at Broad- 
well, Gloucestershire, was the son of Thomas 
Beads of Barton Manor, Berkshire, by his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir John Hill 
^.241811. 1837). Hie grandfather, Sir John 
Beade, was fourth baronet, being great- 
naudeon of Compton Reade of Shipton 
Court, Oxfordshire, who was oreated a 
baronet on 4 March 1061. 

John Edmund was educated at a scliool 
atDoulting Sheeps! ale, near Shepton Mallet. 
His first work, a collortion of poems entitled 
'The Broken Heart,’ was puhushed in 1826. 
From that time till the close of his life he 
devoted himself to authorship, and developed 
a remarkable oapacityfor plagiarism. Byron 
served for his chief ' model, but his poems 
and plays are full of sentiments and puraBes 
taken undi^uiscdly from the heeWenown 
writings of Scott, Wordsworth, Ben Jouson, 
Oroly, and others. His ablest work, ' Cain, 
the Wanderer,’ was puMished in 1830. It 
bears traces of Byronic iniluenoe, and ob- 
tuned for its author on introduction to Cole- 
ridge and a eulogy from Goethe. In 1838, 
after a long stay in the eouth of Europe, he 
published his longest poem, ‘ Italy/ which 
oesrs a close resemblance to 'Childe Harold,’ 
reproduping even tho dying gladiator. 


Most of Reade’s life was passed in Bath 
and the west of England, but he was in the 
habit of making lo^ sojourns in central and 
southern Europe. He died on 17 Sept. 1870. 
He mamed his cousin, Maria Louisa, elder 
daughter of George ComptoiiBeade, by whom 
he left a daughter, Agnes Oorolie, who mar- 
ried Arnold Highton in 1881. After the 
marriage her husband assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Reade. 

Besides the works afreody mentioned, 
Reade published : 1. ‘Sibyl Leaves: Poems,’ 
1827, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Revolt of the Angels,’ 
on epic drama, 1830, 8vo, 3. ‘ Catiline,’ a 
tragedy, 1889, 8vo. 4. ‘Prose from the 
South,’ 1846, post 8vo; 2nd edit. 1847. 
6. ‘ The Light of other Bays,’ a novri, 1868, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Wail and Hope,’ a novel, 1869, 
8vo. 7. ‘ Saturday Sterne,’ a novel, 1862, 8vo, 
besides other poems and dramas. Several 
collective editions of his pooms were pub- 
lished, the most complete being that of 1866, 
in S vole. Svo. 

[liende’s Works ; Hen of the Beign, p. 747 ; 
Powell’s Living Authors of England, ed. 181B, 
p. 251 ; Chambere’s Cyclop, of Engl. Lit.ii. 417 ; 
Allibone's Diet, of Engl, Lit. ii, 1754 ; Burke’s 
Baionatage.] E. I. O. 

READE, JOSEPH BANCROFT (1801- 
1870), chemist, microscopist, and photopa- 
phic discoverer, eldest son of Thomas Shaw 
Bancroft Reade and Sarah, his wife, daugh- 
ter of Richard Paley, was horn at Leeds, 
Yorkshire, on 6 April 1801. Ilis father was 
the author of ‘ Christian Rotiremeut ’ (1829), 
‘Clu'istian Experience’ (18S2), and 'Chris- 
tian Meditations’ 71841 ),all issued (inl2mo) 
as ‘by a layman,’ From Leeds grammar 
school Joseph proceeded in 1820 to Trinity 
College, CambricIgB, but soon migrated to 
Caius College, where he was elected a scholar. 
He graduated aa a eenioi optime in 1826, 
and was ordained deacon in the same year 
as curate of Kegworth, Leicestershire. In 
1826 he took priest’s orders, and in 1828 
proceeded M.A. From 1829 to 1832 he was 
curate of Halifax, from 1832 to 1834 iacam- 
bent of Harrow-on-the-Weald, and from 
1880 to 1869 rector of Stone, Buckingham- 
sUire, to which benefice he was presented by 
the Royal Astronomical Society. From 
1869 to 1868 he was rector of Elleshorough, 
Backingliamsbirei and from 1863 till his 
death, rector of BialiopshouTnc,ncat Oanter- 
bu^. 

Beade’s earliest published papers belong 
to 1887, and deal with the struotuie, com- 
position, and ash of plants. They were pub- 
lished in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ some 
of them having been oommumcated to the 
British Association, He was elected a fellow 

3x2 
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of tlio Eoyal Society in 1888, and in 1839 
was one of tbe original members of tbe 
Microscopical Society. In April 1830 Reade 
discovered a mode of separating heat-rays 
from those of light by Ihe uee of a hemi- 
spherical lens, so as to enable pictures to be 
taken with safety by means of cemented 
achromatic objectives, At the same time 
he discovered the value of an infusion of 
galls as a sensitisor of paper treated with 
silver nitrate, and that of hyposulphite of 
soda for fixing the photographic image. _ He 
thus snccecded in taking the first micro- 
photographs with the solar microscope, and 
exhibited some of his ‘ solar mezzotints ’ so 
obtained at the London Institution, at Leeds, 
and elsewhere. His methods were described 
in public lectures, during April and May 
1839, by Edward William IJrayley [q. v.] j but 
these lectures were not published, and conse- 
quently, thoughReade’sdiscoveries antedated 
those of William llciiry’ Eox Talbot [q. v.], 
the latter was allowed in 18C4 to renew the 
patent taken out by him in 1841. Readc's 
claims as a discoverer arc recognised by Sir 
David Drewstur in the 'North Dritish Re- 
view’ (August 1847) and by Captain Abney 
{Sneycloptsdia J3ntanniea,iH>h ed. xviii. 824), 
as well as by the jurors of the Paris ex- 
hibition of 1850, by whom he was honour- 
ably mentioned tor some phota^rapha of the 
moon, Ills chief other inventions were the 
hemispherical condenser for the microscope, 
commonly known as 'Eoade’s kettledrum’ 
(1801), which ho afterwords modified by the 
addition of two lonsus, and the equilateral 
prism for microscopic illumination (1800). 
In addition to the twenty-fivo papers under 
Reado’s name in the ‘ Royal Society’s Oatjv- 
logne’ (v, 114 and viii. 710) is one on 
Roman coin-moulds from the ' Numismatic 
Ohroniclo’ (1889); and among those enu- 
merated arc several on the microscopic struc- 
ture of chalk and Hint, on luminous meteors, 
and on the ovolution of ammonia by animals, 
contributed to the ‘Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History,’ tho ‘ Transactions of 
the Microscopical Society,’ and tho ‘ Britisli 
Association Reports,’ besides one on his ob- 
servatory at Stone in the ‘Jlonthly Notes 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; ’ and 
one on tho use of gutta-percha as a substitute 
for glass in photo^aphy, in the ‘ Journal of 
tho Photomaphio Society.’ Reade became a 
member of this socio^ in 1866, and was pre- 
sident of the Royal Microscopical Sooiety at 
the time of his death, which took place at 
Bishopsbourne on 12 Dec. 1870, Reade mar- 
ried Oharlotto Dorothea Farish, sister of 
Professor Parish of Oambridge, by whom he 
had thi'oe children, who oil died young. 


[Monthly Mieroseopieal Joarnal, 187lT^ 
information furuUhed by W. Palsy BdiUon 
his great-nophew.] S ir’’ 



to Oorhsle, andreeeivod the temm-alitiM »{ 
that see in March 1396. On 6 Oot. of ths 
same yew ho wos again translated by a 
papal bull to Ohiobester, and received tbs 
temporalities on 0 May 1397. Reads was a 
trier of petitions in the parliament erf San. 
tomber 1397, and swore to observe tbe 
statutes then made (Jtolle of .Parliament iii, 
348, 366). He wae one of tbe oounsel\ars 
whom Edmund of Li^ley, dul« of York 
consulted as to opposing Henry of Lancaai 
ter in August 1399, In the first parliament 
of I-Ionry IV ho assented to the imptiaon- 
inont of Riohard II (»4. iii. 427), In 1404 
ho was again a trier of petitions, and in 1408 
was a witness to tho entail of the crown (ii, 
iii. 646, 682). During the reign of Henry IV 
Reade is occasionally mentioned as attending 
tho oounoil (Nioolas, Proc. Pnm/ Omneil 
i. 166, ii. 6, 98). He died in June 1416, Hia 
will, dated 10 Aug. 1414, was proved on 
6 July 1416. Ilia register which begins on 
10 Feb. 1890-7 end ends 14 .^ril 1414, is 
tho oldest of tho ‘ Ohichosler Episcopal Ho- 
gisters’ now preserved. Some notea from 
it are given in the ‘ Sussex Archmologioal 
Collections’ (xvii. 197-9). The author of 
the ' Annales Ricardi Secundi’ (p. 24^, in 
recording Roade’e action in August 1899, 
says he was ' irreprehensibilis et sinequerels,’ 
meaning that he had not heen implicated in 
the political intrigues of 1307. There does 
not seem to be any evidence as to wkete 
ho was related to his predecessor, Wilham 
Rede or Reodo [q.v.] 


[Lb Novo’b Fasti Ecoloaite Angl, i. 244, ii, 
230 ; Cotton’s Fasti Reel. llib. i, 6 ; Godwin, Be 
Proisulibus, p. 608, ed, Bicharilson; Suaaex 
Arohaeologiool Cnllootions, xvii, 107-9; othat 
antherities qnotod.] 0. L. K 


READE, WILLIAM WINWOOD 
(1838-1876), traveller, novelist, ond luntte- 
vorsialist, eldest son of William Barringtan 
Reade of Ipedon House, Oxfordshire, by kia 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Captain John 
Murray, R.N., was born on 26 Doe. 1838. 
ObarloB Reads [q. v.l was bis imole. He was 
educated at Hyde House, Winchester, and 
matrioulatod from Magdalen Hall, Oxfufi, 
on IS March 1866, but he left the univatsily 
without a degree. He early showed a taatefor 
the investigation of natural aoiencef but this 
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■was interrupted by his university studies, and 
afterwards by an unavailing attempt to fol- 
low the example of his uncle, Charles Beade, 
and master the art of fiction. Subsequently 
M. Du Chaillu’s theories, published in 1861, 
rejecting the power and aggressive charac- 
ter of the goriUa so inflamed Beade’s 
cariosity that, having raised money upon 
his inheritance, he started for Gaboon to 
ascertain the truth, and after five months 
of hunting, during which time he ascended 
the river higher than any of his predecessors, 
discovered its rapids, and visited the can- 
nibal races, he was finally able to demon- 
strate to scientific men that the gorilla is an 
exceedingly timorous animal, almost inao- 
cessible to European sportsmen in the thick 
jungles which it inhabits. Ho then visited 
Angola in south-western Africa, and after- 
Tvorde ascended the Oasemanche, Gambia, 
and Senegal, seeing something of Moslem 
life among the negroes, and also of the wild 
tawny Moors. 

In these travels he became conscious of 
his ignorance, and after his return to Eng- 
land he recommenced the study of science. 
He entered as a student at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, and in 1866 volunteered his eervioes 
for the cholera hospital at Southampton. 
In 1869 he revisited the African continent 
under the auepices of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Andrew Swanzy, a well-known 
merdiant on the Gold Ooaat, providing the 
means. His first object was to open up 
the Assinie river, and to go as far as Ooo- 
mossie, but the Ashontees prevented him. 
He then proceeded to Sierra Leone, and 
thence started to explore the sources of the 
Niger. He reached Ealuba, where he wae 
detained for threo months in honourable 
captivity, and then sent back. Still un- 
daunted, be etoited again, and this time he 
was allowed to pass. He succeeded in 
reaching the Niger, hut aa the source was 
inacessiblo owing to native wars, he went 
to the gold mines of Bouri, a country never 
previously visited by a European. 

In November 1873 he returned to Africa 
os special correspondent of the 'Times’ 
during the Ashantee war, and fought at 
the battle of Amoaful in the ranks of tlio 
43nd Highlanders. From this third expe- 
dition to Africa he returned quite broken 
down in health, and he died on 24 April 
1876. 

His imole, Charles Baade, observed that 
‘ the writer thus cut off in his prime entered 
life with excellent prospects; he was heir to 
considerable estates, and gifted with genius. 
But he did not live long enough to inherit 
the one or to mature tho other. His whole 


public career embraced hut fifteen years ; 

et in another fifteen he would probably 

ave won a great name and cured himself, 
as many thinking men have done, of certain 
obnoxious opinions which laid him open to 
reasonable censure ’ (Baili; Telegraph, 
27 April 1875). 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Charlotte and 
Myra. A Puzzle in Six Bits,’ London, 
1869, 8vo; this, like his other efforts in 
ths^ department of fiction, was severely 
criticised by the ‘Athenmum,’ ‘Satur^y 
Beview,’ and other papers (of. Allibonu, 
Diet, of Engl. Zit.) 2. ‘Liberty Hall, 
Oxon.,’ a novel, 3 voia. Londom 1860, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Tho_ Veil of lais, or the Mysteries of 
the Druids,’ London, 1801, 8vo ; an attack 
on all religious beliefs, particularly the 
catholic religion. 4. ‘Savage Africa: being 
a Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial South- 
western and North-western Africa; with 
Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla, on the 
Existence of Unicorns and Tailed Mon ; on 
the Slave Trade, on the original Character 
and CMabilitios of the Negro, and on the 
future Civilisation of Western Africa,’ Lon- 
don, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ See-Saw ! a Novel. 
By Francesco Ahati. Edited [in fact written] 
by W. Win wood Beade,’ 2 vols. London, 
1866, 8vo. Charles Beade describes this as a 
‘weli-ooiiRtr noted tale.’ 6. ‘ The Martyrdom 
of Man,’ Loudon, 1872, 8vo ; 8th ed. London, 
1884, 8vo ; in this work the author does 
not attempt to conceal his atheistical 
ojiiiiions. 7. ‘Tho African Sketch-book,’ 
with maps and illnstratione, 2 vols. London, 
1873, 8vd. S. ‘ The Story of the Ashantee 
Compaign,’ London, 1874, 8vo. 9. ‘The 
Outcast: a Novel,’ London, 1876, Bvo. 

He also wrote introductions to Schwein- 
furth’s ‘Heart of Africa,’ 1873, and Rohirs 
‘ Adventures in Morocco,’ 1874. 

[Private information ; Foster’s Ahimni Oxon. 
1716-1886 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1896.] 

T. 0. 

READER, WILLIAM (fl. 1680), por- 
tiaitHpainter, was a pupil of Gerard Soeat 
[q. V.] He was tho son of 0 clergyman at 
Mudstone, and was for a long time patro- 
nised by a wealthy nobleman in the west of 
Ei^land. He is chie% known by a portrait 
of Dr. John Blow jTq. v.j, which was engraved 
in mezzotint by T. Becliett. There are no 
doubt other portraits by him under the 
names of more eminent artists. Reader died 
in poor circumstances as an inmate of tho 
Charterhouse. 

[Walpole’s Anoedotea of Painting, ed. Wor- 
DUm; Ohaloner Smith’s British blorzotinto 
Poitroite.] L. 0. 
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READER, -WILLIAM (1782-1862), 
topographer, eldeet son of William Reader, 
farmer, who eminraled to America in 1804, 
was horn at Hi^ Gross, near Rowington, 
Warwiolcshiro, on 28 Doe. 1782. When about 
three years of age he was adopted by Ms 
great-unole, the Rev. James Kettle, for forty 
^ars minister of the presbyterion chapel at 
Worwiclt, and he received a clossioal educa- 
tion in the academy of the Rev. John Kendall, 
vicar of Budbroohe. In 1797 he was ap- 
prenticed to Noah Rollason, printor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Coventry Mereiiry,’ and in 
1808 he entered into partnership with his 
master. In 1823 he was sworn a cham- 
berlain of Coventry, and he obtained other 
local appointments. After his partner's death 
in 1818 he continued to manage the business, 
which in consequence of heavy losses ho was 
obliged to relinquish in 1833 ; and in 1836, 
having disposed of the greater part of his 
freehold property in Coventry, he was com- 
poUod to leave that city. IT o at first removed 
to Birmingham, where ho lost the remainder 
of his property and endured much adversity, 
and in 1837 ho finally settled in Loudon, 
where ho died on 8 Oct. 1 852. He was buried 
at St. John’s, Iloxton. 

His works are: 1. ‘An Authcnlio Record 
of the Lammas Orounds belonging to the 
City of Coventry, from the otiginal record 
by flumphroy W aniey in the Brit isli Museum,' 
1810, 12mo. 2. ‘ADescriptionoftheChurchas 
ofSt.MichaelandthoIIoIyTrinity,Ooventry,’ 
1816, 8 vo. 3. ‘The Charter granted by 
James I to the Mayor, Baililfs, and Com- 
monol^of the City of Uovontry in 1621,’ 
1816, 8 vo. 4. ‘Now Coventry Guido, con- 
taining the History and Antiquities of that 
City,’ Coventry J"l824 P], 1 2ino. 5. ‘ l^o 
History of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and his 
Countess Godiva, from authentic records, 
with the Origin and Description of Coventry 
Show Koir,’ Coventry, 1827, 18mo ; 2ud edit., 
1880, 12mo; 3rd edit., 1834, 8 vo. 6 . ‘A 
Guide to St.Mary 's Hall, Oovonl ry,’ Oovoiit ry, 
1827, 12mo. 7. ‘Porseontious at Oovontw 
by the Roman OatholioH from 1880 to I 6 B 7 ,’ 
1829, 8 vo. 8 . ‘Dosoriptioii of St. Mioliaol’s 
Ohurch, Coventry, with Inscrigit ions liom 
the Monument B,’ Coventry, 1830, 12mo. 
0._* Domesday Book for the Oount.y of War- 
wick, translated, with a brief Dissertation 
on Domosday Book, and BiograiihioalNotioes 
of the Ancient Possessors/Oovoiitry, 1886, 
4toj 2iid edit., with brief introduction by 
Evelyn Philip Shirloy /Warwick [1879], 4to. 
10. ‘ A List of tho Baililfs, Shoriifs, and 
Mayors of Coventry.’ 

Reader puhlisliod in the ‘ Coventry Mercury' 
many articles on the ancient and modem 


history of the city; he was an ocoasinllM 
correspondent of tho ‘ Gentleman’s 
from 1809 to 1862 j and he also made some 
contributions to the ‘ Collactaiioa Tonoffra! 
phica et Qenealogica.’ ' 


11. p. 649, 


Bodleian 
T. 0. 


[G-ont. Mag. 1862, pt, 

Cat.] 

READING, BURNET {fi. 1780-18201 
engraver and draughtsman, was a native oj 
Colchester, and practised in London a 
worked entirely for the booksellers, enerav- 
ing chiefly portraits of oontempoiary cele- 
hritioa, many of which appeared in Bell’s 
‘ British Theatre,’ 1776-8^ and the ‘Euto. 
poan Magazine,’ 1783-93. Iteading engraved 
a sot of six portraits of members of the toyel 
Academy, from di-awings by Peter Ihlconet 
[q. V.], and another of members of the 
American Congress, 1783 ; also some of the 
])latrs to Boydoll’s ‘ Sliakespeare,’ and a few 
fancy aulyjocis, such os ‘Lavinia and her 
Mother,’ after W. Bigg, and ‘ Choilotte at 
the Tomb of Worthor,^from his own design. 
In 1820 a sot of twelve otchings by Heading! 
from drawings by Mortimer, of ‘Ohametns 
to illustrato Shakospenre,' was pnbliehedby 
T. and II. Rodd ; and many of the platM 
in that firm’s ‘ Collection of Portraits to illns- 
trato Qrangor’s “History of Englond,”' 1820 
and 1822, wore engraved by mm. He was 
employed as drawing and riding muster by 
tho Earl of Pomfrot at Windsor. A portrait 
of Reading was etched by Samuel De -Wilde 
[q, V.] in 1798. 


[Bodgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Hemoiis 
of Eiigbeh Engravers in Brit. Mas. (Addit 
MS. 33404).] E. M. O’D, 

READING, JOHN (1688-1687). divine 
and prebendary of Canterbury, horn In 1688 
of poor parents in Buckinghamshire, matricn- 
lated from Magdaloii HaU, Oxford, on 4 May 
1004, and graduated B.A. on 17 Oct. 1607. 
When ho proceeded M.A . on 22 June 1610, he 
was described as of St. Mary Hall (of. -Wood, 
Atlimm Oion, iii. 794 i ObABK, 0.i/. 

271). Toking holy orders, he became about 
1614 clmploin to Edward, lord Zouch, of 
Ilaringoworth, lord warden of tbe Cinque 
ports and governor of Dover Onstle. After 
preaching at Dover many sermons before 
his patron, he was on 2 Dec, 1616, at ike re- 
quest of tho parlsliionors, appointed miiuster 
of St. Mary’s (Hastbi), /Cent, iv. 118). He 
soourod a posit i on of lullueuco |n the town, and 
subsemiontly hooame chaplain to Charles 1 
and B.D,, but of what university does not 
appear. Although his sermons advocated 
puritan principles, he supported the kings 
cause in the civil ware. In 1642 his study 
at Dover was plundered by parliomentary 
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soldiers, and lie was imprisoned ioi nineteen 
months. By direction of Oharles I, Laud, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, bestowed on 
him the rectory of Ohartham, Kent, on 
27 Jan. 1642-S (State Papers, Dom. ecccxovii. 
14). The commons declined tosanctionBead- 
ing's institution, and appointed Edward Cor- 
bett. Laud refused to abandon Beading, 
and the house passed on that ground an 
ordinance sMuestrating the archbishop’s tem- 
porolities (June 1643 ; see SconuLL, i. 42 ; 
Cemwoni JmmaU, iv. 460). A prebend 
in Canterbury which was bestowed on 
Beading at the some time brought him no 
greater advantage. _ In July 16 i4 ho woe 

f resented by Sir William Brochman to the 
ving of Chariton, Kent, and in the same 
year was appointed by the Assembly of Bi- 
vines to be one of nine persons commissioned 
to write annotations on tlie New Testament, 
which were puhUehed as ‘ Annotations upon 
aU the Boots of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, wherein the Text is explained. Doubts 
resolved, Scriptures paralleled, and various 
Beadles observed,’ London, 1646, 1661, and 
1867. But shortly aft er 16 16, on the discovery 
of a plot for the captm-e of Dover Castle by 
the royalists, ' he was inhumanly seized on 
a winter night, by command of hlajor Boys, 
son of Sir Edward, and hurried to Dover 
Oastle, and next day to that of Leeds, where, 
continuing for some time, he compo-iiod the 
“ Ghiide to the Iloly City.”’ He was at length 
discharged by the parliamentary committee 
for Kent, and the restitution of his goods 
was ordered f hut his livings were seques- 
tered. On 8 Jan. 1640-V he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet (Hist, MSS. Comm, 6th Hep. 

Lords' Journals, -mi. 663). OnlOMarch 
660 he attacked the right of unordained 
preaching in a public disputation with the 
anabaptist Hamuel Fisher of Folkestone. 
'Fisher pleaded the affirmative, felchingmost 
of his arguments from Jeremy Taylor’s “ Dis- 
coiiise of the Liberty of Pro'^heaying,” ’ which 
Beading had already criticised in print, and 
now attacked anew. 

Beading was restored to his Dover living 
shortly before the king’s return. On 26 May 
1660 he presented to Charles, on his first 
landing, a large hihlo with gold clasps, in the 
name of the corporation oiDover, and made 
a short speech, which was published as a 
broadside. He was shortly after restored 
to Charthonn made canon of the oighth 
prebend of Oanterhnry (9 July 1860, Ln 
Nnvn, Fasti), and reinstituied to Oheriton 
on 18 Jvij (State Papers, Dom. Oar. TI, viii 
163). In October following the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the de^ee of 
D.D.per lit, reg. (ih, xix. 90). Before August 


1662 he resigned the living at Dover. He 
died on 26 Oct. 1667, and was buried on the 
30th in the parish church of Ohartham. His 
son Thomas, of Christ Church, Oxford, bom 
in 1623, proceeded M.A. in July 1647 when 
' lately freed from prison.’ 

The works of Beading, whose doctrine 
was strictly Oalvinistic, include : 1. ‘A 
Grain of Incense, or Supplication for the 
Peace of Jerusalem, the Church and State,’ 
London [8 April], 1643. 2. ‘ An Evening 
Sacrifice, or Prayer for a Family noees- 
sary for these calamitous Times,’ London, 
1643. 3. ‘ Brief Instructions concerning the 
lioly Sacrament for their use who propose 
to receive Ihe Lord’s Supper,’ London, 1646, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Little Benjamin, or Truth discover- 
ing Error; being a clear and full Answer 
imto the Letter subscribed by forty-seven 
Minieters of the Province of London, and pre- 
sented to his Excellency, January 18, 1648 
. . . by J. B., a reall lover of oil those who 
love peace and truth,’ London, 1648, 4to. 
6. ' The Banter’s Banting, with the appre- 
hending Examinationa and Oonfession of 
John Collins and five more, also their several 
kinds of mirth and dancing (by J. E.),’ Lon- 
don, 2 Deo. 1660, 4to. 6. ‘ A Guide to the 
Holy City, or Directions and Helps to an 
Holy Life,’ Oxford, 1061, 8vo. 7. ‘ An Anti- 
dote against Anahaptism,’ in part a criticism 
of J eremy Tnylov’s ‘ Liberty of Piophesying,’ 
London, 1646, 41 o. An edition of 1666 bears 
the title, ' Anahaptism routed,’ and is dedi- 
cated (8 Dec. 1663) to Su’ William Brock- 
man, kt., and kia wifo. 8. ‘ Okristmas revived, 
or an Answer to certain Objections made 
against the Observation of n Day in memory 
of our Saviour Christ his birth/ London, 
1660. Dedicated to ‘ my honoured kinsman, 
Mr. William Eooko.’ A sermon of his, de- 
livered in Oanterbury Cathedral (London, 
1603, 4to), of which a copy is in the Bodleian 
Library, oontaine a defence of church music. 
Beading also left in manuscript, ready for the 
press, among other works, ‘ A large Comment, 
Paraphrase, and Explication on the whole 
New Testament,’ fol., in Latin, dedicated to 
Monck, and sent to be printed at London in 
J 060 ; but, being prevented by the great fire, 
was delivered into the hands of Wren, bishop 
of Ely. 

[The long notice in Wood's Atbouis Oxon. 
(iJlisb), iii. 704, was procured for him by White 
Konnott, whose father, Basil Kennett, was for 
a lime Beading’s curate at Chariton, and was 
long intimate with Beadingfs son John, who 
must not he confused with John Beading [q. v,] 
tlie muaicion, though the latter was probably a 
relative (Lanad. M8. 986, fol. 70). Addit. MS. 
18071, f. 184; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 6th Bep. p. 
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162; Lovds’ Jonrnnls, viii. OSS; Lo Neve’s Pisti ; 
Walket’s Suffotings, ii. 8 ; Postov'a Alumni Oxon.; 
Clark’s Oxf. Keg. ; State Papers, Dom. ubi supra ; 
Hasted’s Kent, iv. 118, 616 iii. 167, 301.1 

W. A. S. 

READING, JOHN (d. 1692), musioiau, 
may have been related to John. Reading 
(1688-1667) [q. V.] The latter had a son 
John, but ho cannot be identified with the 
musician. In 1667 the mufiioian was at 
Ijiucoln Oathedral, where ho was appointed 
junior vicar-choral on 10 Oct. and poor vicar 
on 28 Nov. On 7 June 1670 he became 
master of the chorister's. In 1676 he was 
appointed organist of 'Winchester Cal hcdral ; 
this ho relinquislicd in 1681, when he suc- 
ceeded ' Geffrys ’ as organist of Winchester 
College. The salary was, during his tenure 
of the latter oiiico, raised from 61. to 602. He 
died in 1602, and was, it is believed, buried 
in the cloisters at Winchester. 

Bead composed an antliom on Psalm xxv. 
(Dioine Uarmony, 1712), but his chief claim 
lo remembrance lies in the tradition whioh 
makes him the composer of the Winchester 
College song ‘Duleo Domum.’ The Latin 
graces, sung before and after moat at the 
collage elections, are also aaorlbud to him. 
They wore oil first printed by Dr. Philip 
Hayes [fi. v.] in ’Ilarmonia Wicoamica^ 
(1777), and subsequently republished by Gil- 
bert TIoathcoteas ‘ IlarmoniaWykehamioa’ 
(1811 ). There are also fragments of oocle- 
siasticnl music hy Beading at the end of 
J ebb’s ' Choral Besponscs and Litanies of the 
English Clmrcb.’ 

'Iwu other contemporary musioiaiis bore 
the same names, one being organist of Obi- 
choster Cathedral from 1674 to 1720, and 
the other a singer or actor at Drurp Lane 
Theatre, who was concerned In a riot m 1090 
and fined twenty marks. Music hy John 
Beading figures m Playford's ‘ Division Vio- 
lin ’ (2nd edit. 1686), and in the ' Pleasant 
Musical Companion (1701), hut it is not 
quite certain to which John Boadiug it 
miould be ascribed. 

To a later sonoration belongs .foirir Biui)- 
TNQ (1677-1764), organist, possibly a relit- 
tive of oarlior musicians of the name, or of 
Miss Beading, who sang in Addison’s ‘ Bosa- 
mond ’ when it was prod need with Clayton’s 
feeble music in 170/. John Beading states 
that he was educated in the Chapel Iloyal 
under Dr. Blow. In 1700 he was made 
organist of Dulwich College, which he loft 
in 1703 for Lincoln Cathedral. Here he ob- 
lainod succossivoly the posts of junior vicar- 
choral, poor vicar, and master of the chori- 
sters. In 1707 he returned lo London. 
On 1 Doc. of that year, while passing the 


house of his friend Jeremiah 
he hoard a pistol-shot, and, entering 
that the unfortunate orgonist had committed 
pioide (AtAenaum, 2 April 1887). Tf..!/ 
mg s fimt post in London was that of orm! 
nist at St. Johns, Ilackney; while there^e 
published two ambitious works, < A Book of 
New Songs fafler the Italian manner) 
Symphonies,’ &c. and a ‘Book of New Ao 
thems’ (1 742). In ihe preface to the songs 
he declares Iub odmiration for Italian music 
wmoli liB had triod to m 


I^hey appeared before 1724, as they ire in^ 
eluded m llie catalogue of Sion CoUeiM 
Library; ihe librarian there from 1703 to 
1744 was William Beading [q. v.l who was 
probably a relative. Beading subsequently 
beoame organiat of St.Dunstan-in-tlieWest 
then of the luiilcd parishes of St. Maty 
Woolcliurohnw, Lombard Street, and St, 
Mary Woolnoth. He died on 2 Sept. 1784 
John St ploy [q. v.], the blind organist, was 
one of his pupils. 

Beading is said I o have composed a tuna 
which was adopted by llio Portuguese em- 
bassy, whence it obtained the name of the 
‘Portuguese Hymn;’ it h still familiar aa 
‘ Adeste fldeles,’ and is oonelantly sung at 
Christmas lo the English adaptation '0 
come, nil ye faithfur (Bubnbx, Hist of 
Muaio, iii, 607, iv. 203 ; Hawkins, Hist, ijf 
tha Science and Hraotiee of Mittio, o. 104 b, ; 
Oent, Mag.nQi, p. 460; OHAPnmL, Popwier 
Muaio (f the Olden Time, p, 677 ; Qeovb, 
JDiot. of Mum and Muaiciana, iii, 70), 

[Chnppoll’s Popular Music of tlio Olden Tima, 
1866, vol. ii. ; Kirby’s Annals of 'Winehesiat 
Collogo, p. 60, whore John Bishop's liim luda 
orto sidoro is ns.<iignod to Beading , Husk’s As- 
count of tho Musical Celebrations on St. Oecilia'a 
Day, p.20; 0roro’sDict.ofMn8ic and Musicians, 
Hi. 79.) H.D. 


READING, ROBERT nn {d. 1826), 
historian, was a monk of Westminster. His 
name occurs with that of John of London, 
who, like Bohert, is connected with the 
‘Elores Ilistoriarum,' in the infirmon ae- 
counts of tho abbey in 1204 and 1208, ond 
again in tho list of monks tried on a ohotge 
of having plimdorod tho royal treasury in 
1308. Ho (liod in 1826 {JPlorea Iliatoriarm, 
iii. 2S2). lie was the author of the portion 
of tlio ‘Flores Ilistoriarum’ from 1807 to 
1326, whioh is coutninoil in Ohethom MS, 
6712, Mul of whioh thoro is a copy in Cotton. 
M.S. Cleopatra, A. 16. Dr. Luard says this 
history ‘must rank of equal authority with 
the other chronicles of the time, It appears 
to me iudopendout of them all. Thofeming, 
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on the -whole, is against tlie king ; the writer 
is strongly opposed to (Javeeton, strongly in 
favour of Thomas of Lancaster.’ Eobert’s 
style is inferior to that of his predeceasora, 
' hang wordy and bombastic, with occasional 
inrfons of foreign words, Greek, French, 
or English. This history was printed for 
the firrt time in Dr. Luard’s edition of the 
'Flores ^toriarum’ (iii. 137-283). 

[Lnard's Flores Historiarum, vol. i. prof. p. 
xliii.Tol. iii. prof. pp. xvii-xi* j Hardy’s Heserip- 
tive OataloguB of British History, iii. 3Bi-S , 
Dngdalfl’s Monasticon Anglioanum, in. 

BBADIN-G, william (1674-1744), 
library keeper at Sion OoUego, London Wall, 
London, the son of a refiner of iron, was born 
on 17 Sept. 1674 at Swin in the pai-ish of 
Wombourne, StaiFordshire. He matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, on 1 June 
1603 , graduated B.A. in 1690-7, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. from St. Mary HnU in 1703 
(Fostbb, Oxoniensea, 1891, iii. 1242). 

He is said to have been vicar of Sixhills, Lin- 
colnshire, between 1704-6, but this is doubt- 
ful On 16 Nov. 1708 ho was appoiuted,on the 
recommendation of Dr. Compton, bishop of 
London, library keeper at Stou College. He 
‘ gave the library a greater development than 
it had ever received before j ho was full of 
proposals for its improvement, wliioh were 
reMUy sanctioned by the court of governors, 
and which gave fresh importance to the 
library’ (Rnv. "W. II. MiLirAN, So7ne yLoeouni 
College, 1880, p. 63). He was lecturer 
at the church of St. Alphagc between 1712 
and 1723, and preached the sermon at West- 
minster Abbey on the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles, 31 Jan. 1714. In 1710 
came out his ‘History of our Lord, adorn’d 
with entb,’ London, lOmo, of which a ‘ second 
edition, to which is prefixed the Life cf the 
B. Virgin Mary,’ was published in 1717. 
This work was reprintecl at Leeds, 1849-60, 
3 parts, 18mo, edited by Dean W. F. Hook, 
who recommends it as not only giving ‘the 
history as related by the four Evangelista, 
but it embodies much that commentators 
have coUeoted concerning Jewish customs, 
and facts related by Josephus and contem- 
porary historians.' 

Heading’s chief work, an excellent edition 
in Ureek and Latin of the early ecclesiastical 
historians— Eusebius Pamphilue, Socrates 
Scholasticus, Ilermias Sozomeuus, Theodo- 
retus,and Evragius Scholasticus, was printed 
at the Cambridge University Press in 1720, 
in three folio -volumes (reprinted at Turin, 
1740-7). The text of Eusebius was repub- 
lished at Venice, 1770, 8 vols. 8 vo, ond again 
at Leipzig, 1827-8, under the core of F. A. 


Heiuichen, who states (i. p. xxv), ‘Textum 
quidem Eusebii summa fide et cura expiimi 
ouravit Eeadiugus.’ In 1724 he printed 
‘ Twenty-three Sermons of Mortification, 
Holiness, and of the Fear and Love of God’ 
(London, for the author, 8 vo), dedicated to 
the archbishop of Canterbury | the -writer 
complained that he was ' always destitute of 
any ecclesiastical dignity or revenue.' On 
16 Opt. of the same year he received the 
additional ofiice of clerk or secretarv of 
Sion College, possibly just after the publica- 
tion of that useful compilation ‘Biblio- 
thocce CleriLoudiiieneism GoUegio Sionensi 
Oatalogus, duplici forma coucinnatus,’ of 
which the firet part gives the titles arranged 
under subjects, and the second is an alpha- 
betical index. Reading appended a history 
of the college. He was made lecturer at St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, in 1726, and printed 
in 1738 ‘ Fifty-two Sermons for every Sun- 
day of the Year,’ London, 3 vols. 8 vo, also 
dedicated to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was asked 'to put an end to those 
w-retohed addresses for preferment, those un- 
christian competitions,’ which indeed Read- 
ing himself practised. Two more volumes ap- 
peared in 1730, a second edition was printed 
m 1736, and a third edition, ‘ One Hundred 
and Sixteen Sermons preached out of the 
First Lessons at Morning and Evening 
Prayer for all Sundays in the Year,’ Loudon, 
1766, 4 vols. Bvo, a book of some rarity, for- 
merly sought aftor. He published on edition 
of Origen ‘ de Oratioue, Gr. et Lat.’ (London, 
sumptihus editoris), in 1728, 4to, and a seuv 
mon on the act against profane swearing in 
1731. He obtained a readership at Christ 
Church, London, in 17SS. The impostor 
George Fsalmanozar [q. v.] speaks of using 
the library at Sion College and of reoeiving 
attention from Beading (MemotVs^ 1766, pp, 
256-8). ArthurBedford [q.v.] received many 
civilities from him (Scripture Chronologg, 
1730). 

Reading died on 10 Deo. 1744, ‘ remarkable 
for his plam and honest manner of lift and 
preaching’ l^Gent, Mag. 1744, p. 676), a ripe 
and industrious scholar, a well learned man’ 
(Milmait, ut supra, p. 64). _His eon Thomas, 
in consideration of we services of his father, 
was granted on 28 Jan. 1744 the places of 
ostiary, under librarian, and clerk assistant 
at Sion College, 

[Information from Rev. W. H. Miltnan ; see 
Nichols’s Lit. Aueed, i. ii, iii. iv. v. ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1766.] H. R. T. 

BEADY, WILLIAM JAMES DURANT 
(1828-1873), marine-painter, son of a clerk in 
the ousloms, was horn in London on 11 May 
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1823. He ■wa'} an entirely self-taught artist. 
He took some of his early works to a dealer, 
who bought them and continued to employ 
him after his return from a residence of four 
or five years in America. He Minted chiefly 
scenes on the south coast of England, both 
in oils and water-colours. His pictures are 
signed ‘ W. F, R.’ lie was of a timid and re- 
tiring disposition, and exhibited only six 
times, sending one picture to the Suflblfc 
Street Gallery, three to the British Institu- 
tion in 1861, 1863 (coast scenes priced at Bl. 
each), and 1866 (coast scene near Harwich, 
16/.), and two to the Eoyal Academy in 
1867, on the encouragement of Bar id linberl s, 
who admired his work. He died at Brighton, 
30 Nov. 1878, of an illness contracted by 
painting in the open air. 

[Eodgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Arlisfs; Exhibition Oatalogues, Boyal Acuduniy 
and British Institution.] C. D. 

BEAGH, ELORENOB MACOARTHY 
(1662 ?-1640 P), Irish chieftain. [See Mao- 
Oabtuv Reach.] 

REAT, Loans. [Soa under Maoxat, 
Dohalo, of Far, 1601-1640.] 

REAY, STEPHEN (1783-1861), orien- 
talist, only son of Rev. .Tohn Reay, bom at 
Montrose on 29 March 1782, first studiod 
at Edinburgh under Bnlsiol and Dugaid 
Stewart, and gradual cd iu 1802. After 
his ordination, iu 1806, ho was licensed to 
several curacies, but later in life rceumed 
his studios at Oxfoi-d, whei'c ho matriculated 
iu 1814 at St. Alban’s Hall, graduating B. A. 
in 1817 (M.A. 1823 ond B.D. 1841), and 
heooming for some time vice-principal of his 
hall. In 1828 ho was appointed sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library, whore he had. 
charge of the oriental boolts, and in 1840 
Laudian professor Of Arabic. lie hold both 
olliccs tilt his death (20 Jan. 18(i 1), Though 
contemporary writora pay high tributes to 
Ms learning and scholarship, his literary work 
was conliuod to a single pseudonymous pam- 
phlet (‘ Observations on the Dui'once of the 
CJhurch Missionary Society against the Objec- 
tions of the Archdeacon of Bath,’ hjr Pilous 
Quadratus, 1818) ; and his name will prob- 
ably he remomhered among scholars on^ by 
the references to it in the ‘ Monuinenta Pheo- 
iiioia ’ of Gesoniusj who obtained from Roey 
copies of thePhoonician inscription at Oxford. 

[Gent. Mag. 1801, pi. 1. ; Mocniy’s Auuals of 
tile Bodloiou ; Postor's Alumni Oxon.] D. 8. M. 

REBEOOA, BIAGIO (1736-1808), paintor 
and associate of the Royal Academy, born in 
1736, was of Italian birth, and is si ated to have 
first acq.uirud skill in his art by xiaiuting fruit, 


to imitate that which he pilfered asTlchS, 
boy. He became a student of the Eovd 
Academy m 1769, and exhibited some Bs! 
toncal subjects in the three foUowinff veto 
lie was elected an associate in 1771 HeW 
painted portraits and historical subiects 
little merit. He was, however, apeeially 
skilled in decorative painting, eBpemaUv a 
the imitation of antique bosso-r&ievos on 

coilmgastaircases, and panels in large honaes 

With Giovanni Battista Cipriani [a vl unj 

Into.. T-1.- 'I7no..o;n T>: T. VJ> “““ 


later John Fraucis Eigaiid, R,At rq^yi' 
Rebocca obtained n large practice m this 
mode of decoration, which was much in vogue 
in the town and country mansions of ths no- 
bilily and ^ntry at the ond of the eighteeuth 
century. The ceilings of the apartment* of 
the Royal Academy wore partly sisouted bv 
him. lie was also Bmployed at Windsm 
Oastlo, whore it is slated thot his eccentrici- 
ties and facetious freaks caused much amuse- 
mant to the royal family. Rebecca died in 
London at his lodgings iu Oxford Street on 
22 Fob. 1808, aged 73. 


[RoilgMivo’s Diet, of Artists; HT.iin.wU 
Memoir of J. F. liigond, E.A., by hi* Son- 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880.] L, 0. ’ 


RECORDE, ROBERT (1610 P-1668), 
miithomotician, was horn of a good family at 
Tnihy in Pembroke, probably about 1610. 
11 is father was Thomas Records, and his 
mother Rose, daughter of Thomas Jones of 
Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire. He ws> 
admitted a scholar at Oxford about 1525; 
proceeded B. A. and perhaps M,A., and was 
elected follow of All Souls’ in 1631. He sul- 
B(>quontly roinovud to Oambridge, wheie k 
rend, and jirobably taught, mathematics and 
modiciiui, two scieucos at that time often 
united (IIuTTOir, Traefa, ii, 243, and Die/, art, 
‘Algebra’). Bo graduated M.D, at Gam- 
bridge in 1646. lie then relm-ned to Oxford, 
whoreho t aught arlUimotlc and mathematics, 
‘ wliich ho rendered dear to all capacities to 
an 0 x 1 cut wholly unprecedented.’ He ako 
taught rholorio, anatomy, music, ostrology, 
auef cosmography. Though he had a great 
name in the univorsity for his learning, his 
recoplion in Oxford seems to have been so 
unsatisraatory that ho removed to London, 
whore, from the preface to hie ‘Urinal of 
Physiok,’ lie ajipears to have been praotieing 
as a physioian in 1647. It is said that ha 
was a physician to Edward VI ond Mary, 
to whom ho dedicated acme of his booto. 
The privy council directed him in 1648 to 
visit a protended prophet, one Allen, then 
oonflnoef in the Tower. In 1649_ Recorde 
was oompi roller of the mint at Bristol, m 
in May 1661 he was appointed by the king 
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generBl surveyor of the mines and money, 
capacity he served both in England 
and Ireland (STBVra, Eoolesiaatioal Memo- 
rials, n. i. 478; Thom i.8, Mtee, 

1866). He died in the king’s bench prison, 
Southwark, in 1668, probably not long after 
making his wiU, 38 June 1658 Eennet in 
hmsd.MS, 980, Brit. Mus^ The assertion 
that he was imprisoned for debt accords 
with his allusions to pecuniary difficulties at 
the end of the ' Whetstone of Wittej’ but 
he left a little money to his relatives in his 
will (see HiiiTWHLL, Oonneation of JVales 
with the Early Soienae of England. The 
will is in the prerogative office). He had 
four sons and five daughters (see Cawbrian. 
Quarterly Magaxine, v. 116 &e.) The only 
known portraits of lleoorde ore woodcuts in 
the * Urinal of Physick ’ and the ‘ Pathway 
to Knowledge.’ There seems no doubt thi^ 
he was on active champion of the protestont 
reformation (of. Fumub, IVaHhies-, Pits, p. 

Though the greatest part of his time was 
spent in the mathematical sciences, Becorde 
is said to have been deeply skilled in rhetoric, 
philosophy, polite literature, history, cosmo- 
graphy, astrology, astronomy, physio, music, 
mineralogy, and every branch of natural 
history. He was also conversant with all 
matters relating to the coinage, had a 
good knowledge of Saxon (cf. his marginal 
notes to Axnx. Ebshbihwsib, MS. G.G.O. 
Cantabr. B. ii.), was no maon divine, aiffi 
was acquointed with the low. Ha Was a 
zealous antiquary, and made a large collec- 
tion of hislorioal and other ancient manu- 
soripts. He was probab^ the first, cer- 
tainly one of the first, in England to adopt 
the Oopemican system, which was only put 
ffirward os an hypothesis in 1648 ; though 
he seems to have thought the world not 
yet quite ri]^ for such a doctrine, and woe 
perhaps afraid to avow it very distinctly 
(Halfiwell in Fhil, Mag, June 1840). He 
advises his reodor not to rely too much on 
Ptolenw; hut it appears that he had not 
quite ooaudoned astrology. 

Becorde was practicmly the founder of 
an English school of mathematical writers. 
He was the first writer in English on 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and 
the first to introduce algebra into England. 
He seems, in fact, to have been one of the first 
to see the independence of on algebraic ^ero.- 
tion and its numerical interpretation (Ball, 
Histoty of MatJtemattas in Ohmdridge), Ee- 
corde is superior to others, evenyieta,in his 
perception of general results connected with 
the fundamental notation of algebra, and ha 
is free from the tendency, then common, to 


invest sim]^le numbers with the character of 
planes, solids, &c. He also uses fractions 
and arable numerals with greater freedom 
than was usual iu his time. Be Morgan, in 
a most learned and valuable article on Be- 
corde’s works (^Oompanion to the British 
Almanac for 1837, pp. SO-7), says that, to 
his knowledge, Becorde’s ‘Pathway’ con- 
tains the first use of the term ‘ sine ’ in Eng- 
lish.^ His only claims to originality of in- 
vention rest on his discovery of the method 
of extracting the square root of multiuomial 
algebraic expressions, end on bis having been 
the first to use the present sign of equality, 

1. e. ‘ » ’ (for both see Whetstone of Witte, 
1657). This sign was probably token from 
medicsval manuscripts, m which it is used 
for'est’ (of. Hbnbt, Betme Areihiologigue, 
1879). The ‘ Whetstone of Witte’ is also 
the first English book containing the symbols 
‘ _+ ’ and ‘ which Becorde seems some- 
times to have used as symbols of operation, 
and not as mere abbreviations. Becorde’s 
mathematical works continued to he standard 
authorities till the end of the sixteenth 
century, and one of them (‘ Grounde of 
Artes ’) was still popular at the end of the 
seventeenth century. They are all written 
in the form of a somewhat diffuse dialogue 
between the master and soholor. Becorde’s 
style, not very free in his earlier books, im- 
proved later. In his prefaces, introductions, 
and conclusions ho toquently indulges iu 
very passable poetry (a beautiful and digni- 
fied hymn from tbe'Uastle of Knowledge’ 
is quoted in CoLLiim’s Bibliographical Ac- 
oomt). 

Becorde’s earliest work was: 1, ‘The 
Qrounde of Artes,’ on arithmetic, 1640, 1643, 
1648, 1649, 1661, 1662, 1668, 1661, 1670, 
1671, 1578 ; with additions by John Dee and 
John MoUis, 1682, 1683, 1690, 1600, 1607, 
1610; and by Bobert Norton, 1618; and by 
Bohert Hartwell and B. 0., 1623, 1686, 1646, 
1648, 166'A 1664 ; and by Thomas Willsford, 
1668, 1662; the last known edition is by 
Edward Hatton in 1699. Eiom the preface 
liecoi'de seems to have contemplated a pub- 
lioation on alloys, which was probably not 
encouraged by the ministers of Edward VI., 
part of whose policy it was to adulterate 
the coin. Perhaps his best known work is 

2. ‘The Whetstone of Witte, or the second 
Pari of Avithmetiko,’ 1667, on algebra (the 
title, B cos ingenii, is a play on the word 
cosa=thin^then used for the unknown in 
Q^ebra). This work is referred to in Scott’s 
'Fortunes of Nigel,’ uhap. xxiv., ns being 
the only book in the usurer's house besides 
tho bibie. HaUhveU (Zetters m Smentiflo 
Sulyeota, Preface, p x) says that it ranks 
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•witli the ablest foveigu coutemporary pro- 
ductions on the subject,’ and that ‘ it appears 
as an oasis in an age deficient in science/ 
lUcorde follows Scheubel and Stifel, He 
has nothing on cubic equations, and does 
not appear to have known of the Italian 
algebraists (for an analysis see HTTraos’s 
Hwf, art. 'Algebra;' there is a quotation 
firom the preface, relating to the North-West 
passage, in Bbtuoss’s Omm-a Idteraria, 
1816, pp. 188-91). 

Others of Eecorde’s writings are : 3. * The 
Pathway to Knowledge, or the first Prin- 
ciples of Geometry,’ &o., in four books, 
1661, 1674, 1602 (ooiitaiuing two out of the 
four parts). In the dedication io the reader 
(quoted in Pebot’s Aimiiotea nf Seienee, 
p. IIS), Becorde claims to be clearing the 
path for others who might attain to greater 
fame than himself. He explains solar and 
lunar eclipses, promises a treatise on co.smo- 
graphy, niid gives a description of Euclid, bk. 
1 . prop, iv., a method of working various ques- 
tions in practical geometry, and a list of 
astronomical instrumouts in use. There is 
also a rough determination of the magnitude 
of the oarlli, which is said to be 21,600 miles 
round. 4. 'The Ooatle of Knowledge, a 
Treatise on Astronomy and the Sphere,’ 1661, 
1666, and 1690, with an emblematical title- 
page, dedicated in English to Queen Mary, 
aud iu Latin to Carmual Polo. He also 
wrote a medical treatise : 6. ‘ The Urinal of 
Physiok' (also known as tho ‘Judicial of 
Urines’), 1647,16^8, 1668, 1659, 1667,1674, 
1682, 1699, 1661, 1606 ; a short hut metho- 
dical treatise with figures and good descrip- 
tions (sec Hn'roKursosT, Stuffr, Medfm). A 
number of other works, none of which arc 
extant, are also assigned to liccordo. Among 
these are : ‘ The Gate of Knowlodgo,' 1660, 
probably on monsuralion, and ‘The Trunsuro 
of Knowledge,’ 1666, probably on the higher 
part of astronomy, both of which, iu his 
‘ Castle of Knowledge/ ho says that ho wrote ; 
and a translation of Euclid referred to by 
John Boo ‘ iu carmine oncomiostico ’ at tiio 
end of Doc’s edition of Becordo’s 'Arith- 
motike.’ ‘ The Ancient Boscription of Eng- 
land and Ireland, with a simple Oousuru of 
the some,’ is also ascribed to him. In tho 
preface to tho second book of tho ‘ Pathway’ 
Becorde states that ho intoudod ' siiortly to 
sot forth ’ works on tho following subjects, 
vis. ‘ The arte of Measiiryng,' ‘ The arto of 
makyug of Dials,’ and ‘ The use of tho Glo1>o 
end tho Sphei-o;’ and that ho had 'other 
sundrye woorkes partoly ended, and partely 
to bee ended/ via. ' Of tho perup^ination of 
man, and tho ortginall of all natiions,’ ' Tho 
state of tymea, and mutations of realmes/ 


‘Tim image of a perfect common welth ‘ 

‘ or the wonderfull woorkes and eSis^ 
beastos, plantos, end minerals.’ Bain 
Pits credit him with hooks on aftw 
topics, as well as with others entitled ‘Ana. 
tomio Quffidam/ ‘ OosmographuB 
'Do auneulan confessions,^ and ‘Da ISn 
Euohm-istm ’ (of. SiiEEBimifB, ^ 
Vossius’ De Sbientiia MaheZ 
tioia, 1(550). 

Most of Beoorde’s books were printed hv 
Beynold or Beginald Wolfe. Ho was aleo 
employed by .Tolm Kyngston to ooUats the 
first and third editions of Pahyan’s ‘ Ohio- 
nioles,’ and compare it with tine histow rf 
Geoflrey of Monmouth, iu order to produce 
an improved fourth edition of Pabyan. fie- 
cordo’s edition was brought out in 1669 (cf 
Entis, Fubpan, pp. 19, SO, for additionsV 
Becorde). ' 


[CtmingJiom's Cosmograplifmll Olaaso, 1659 
TaniiBr’s Bibl. Brit, j Pita, Do Illuott. Anri’, 
Script.; Bale’s Script, Brit. ; Ames’s TjpogS! 
Antiq. od. Dibdiu (under Keynold ’Wolfe)- 
Coopov’s Athciicc Oantiibr.; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon.; ITaUam’s Lit. of Europe; Do Morgen's 
Aritlim. Books ; Poucock’s Tim. of Arithm.; 
Aikin's Biogr. Memoirs of Modioino; Ifiieon'e 
Bibliogr. Auglo-Pootica ; Cambrinn Hcgieter, ii. 
200 ; ■Williams's Eminent Wulshmon ; Knighfe 
Enoyelop. ; Ohnlmora’s Biogr. Diet. ; Po^on- 
dorff,Biogr.-lit. Ilandwiirtorbuch zur deschichte 
dor exnoton WisseiiBohiifteu ; Aroheeologis, xiii. 
137-0, 160-82; Edinb. Eeviow, xiii. 89; Meg. 
of Pop. Science, vol, iv. (J, L.sHalliirell); 
Notos and Querios, let scr. v. 460, 497, 2iid ser, 
i. 70, 380, X. 182 ; Brit. Mus. Cot, ; Cole’s Athaiue 
Cantabr. ; W. II. Black’s Bibliogr. Deesm. ; App, 
to let Boport of tho Dopaty-Keepei of the 
Public KocordH,pp. 79-122 ; Cantor, Goschichts 
dor Mathoniatik; authuribies oitod.] W. F. S, 


BEDDIE, .TAMES (1773-1862), legal 
author, born at Dysarl in 1778, was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh— where he 
was coiitoiuuorary with Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Jlrougliam — at the university of Edm- 
burgh, and tho college of Glasgow. Es 
pasaed advocate in 1797. After giving pio- 
mieo of liigli eminonoo in his profession, he 
accepted, in 180-1, tho otllces or town-tiwk, 
nascBsor of tho magistrates, and presiding 
judgo in tho town court of (JIosmw. Thew 
pnsta ho retained until his dsath on 6 April 
1862. Ills leisure he devoted to the study 
of the dovolopmunt of law and legal theory, 
of which tho following works were the ftuit: 

1 . 'Inn uirioB, Elemontaiy end Ilistorical, on 
the Scioiioo of Law/ Loudon, 1840, 8 to. 

2. ‘Au Historical View of the Law of 
Maritime Oonimerco/ London, 1841. 8vo, 
S, ‘Inquiries into Iiitornationftl Laiy/ Lon- 
don, 1842, 8vo. 4. ‘ BoeearohoB, Historical 
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and Oritical, ia Maritime International Law,’ 
Edinburgh, 1844, 8vo. 

His son, John ileddieiwho died first judge 
of the Calcutta court of small causes on 
28 Nov. 1861, was author of ‘Historical 
Notices of the Roman Law and of tho Recent 
pjogress of its Study in Germany,’ London, 
1826 8vo, and of ‘ ALetter to the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain on the expedi- 
ency of the Proposal to form a new Civil Code 
for England,’ London, 1828, 8vo. 

Both father and son are to he distinguished 
fiom James Reddie, author of ‘ Vis Inertioe 
Vieta’ (1862) and other pseudo-soientiflc 
tracts. 

[Intd Brougham’s AutobiogrwLy (1871), i. 
16 69 with his memoir of James Reddie in Law 
Beview, November 18S2, xvii. 63 sc^.; Gent. 
JIag. 18S2, i. a08 j Irving's Book of Scotsmen.] 

J. M. B. 

bedding, OYRHS (1786-1870), 

ioumnlist, bom at Penryn on 3 Peb. 1786, 
was son of Robert Redding (1766-1807), a 
baptist minister, first at Falmouth and then 
at^nro, where he died on 26 March 1807. 
Cyras was educated mainly at home h^ his 
&ther, and, developing literary aspirations, 
had some juvenile verses printed at his own 
expense. His earliest recollections included 
one of John Wesley preaching from a stack 
of Norway timber upon Falmouth quay. 
One of his youthful oompanions was ETenry 
Maityn [q. v.l the missionary. For a time 
he seems to lhave attended the classes at 
IProro grammar school. He settled in Lon- 
don about 1806, took rooms in Gough Square, 
dined frequently at the ‘Oheshire Cheese,’ 
and settled down to a life of continuous in- 
dustry as a journalist. For a time he served 
on As staff of the ‘ Pilot,’ founded in 1807 
to ventilate East Indian questions, hut in 
1808 returned to the west of England, and 
edited the weekly ‘Plymouth Chronicle.’ In 
June 1810 he started and edited tho ‘West 
Briton and OomwaR Advertiser.’ In 1814 
he went to PoriSj where from 1816 to 1818 
from 18 Rue Vivienne he edited ‘ Galignoni’s 
Messenger ;’ in tho former year he wrote the 
Paris correspondence for the ' Examiner.’ 
During 1818-10 he travelled in France, and 
acquired information which proved of service 
in his ‘ History of Wines.’ From 1821 to 
1880 Redding was working editor of tho ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ storied, under the nomi- 
nal editorship of Thomas Canmbell, to rival 
the ‘Monthly’ of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] 
Redding, who also contributed numerous 
articles, was indefatigable in the manage- 
ment of the magazine, Comphell being a 
mere figure-head, and for ten years, says 
Patmore, ‘ the public got a bettor magtusine 


for the money than they had ever obtained 
before.’ From 1831 to 1833 he edited, again 
in conjunction with Campbell, the ‘ Metro- 
politan, a monthly journal of literature, 
science, and art,’ and, on its failure to realise 
expectations, he recruited the ranks of pro- 
vincial editors, directing in succession the 
‘Bath Guardian’ (1884-6) and the ‘Staf- 
fordshire Examiner’ (1830-40), In 1841 
he started in succession two oborrive ven- 
tiu'es, ‘The Englirii Journal ’ and ‘ The Jjon- 
don Journal.’ From this date he devoted 
himself more exclusively to hookmeA;ing, his 
versatility and industry being alike remark- 
able. His best book was his ‘ Metory and 
Description of Modern Wines,’ based upon 
careful personal observation and gleanings 
from many sources. By advocating ^e redac- 
tion of the duties on French wines It did 
much to educate puhUo opinion on this sub- 
jeot, and to prepare the way for the rectifi- 
cation of the tariff in 1660. Redding’s work 
owed something to the ‘Treatise’ of John 
Croft [q. V.], York, 1787, and it is now largely 
superseded by J. L, W. Thndichum’s ‘ Treit- 
rise on Wines,’ 1894. Christopher North 
emphatically praised Redding’s ‘Gahrielle,’ 
while several generations of boys have read 
with unqualified approval his ‘Shipwrecks 
and Disosters at Sea.’ 

In politioB Redding was a staunch and 
consistent upholder of the Fox tradition, 
nis services to the whig party were nume- 
rous and confidential, hut hie sole reward was 
a civil list peneion or 761, which he accepted 
in 1863. During his long life he came into 
contact with many notabilities. Besides 
Campbell, he was mtimate with Beokford 
and John Wilson, and he gives glimpses 
in his rambling antohiogro^cal volumes 
of O’Connell, Madame de Stael, Canning, 
J. W. M. Turner, Talma, Dr, Parr, Horace 
Smith, Schlegel, and Dr. Wolcot. Redding 
outlived his generation and died, half for- 

f otten, at Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, on. 
8 May 1870. He was buried at Willesden 
onSJune, B[einamed,at£enwyn,on8May 
1812, a Miss Moyle of Chacewoter, who sur- 
vived him with two daughters, one married 
and settled in San Francisco ( West Briton, 
14 May 1812). Redding’s library was sold 
by Puttick & Simpson on 4 July 1870 {Cat, 
London, 1870, 8vo). 

Redding’s chief works were: 1. ‘GahrieUe, 
a Tole of tho Swiss Mountains fond miscel- 
laneous pieces],’ London, 1820, 12mo ; dedi- 
cated to Campbell; some of verses had 
already appeared in the ‘New Monthly’ and 
‘Blackwood 3. ‘A History of Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea, from the most authentic 
sources,’ London, 1833, 2 vols. 12moi 2nd 
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ser. 1886, 3 Tols. 12mo j a vei’y popular com- 
pilation, wWoh has undergone many modid- 
cationa and abridgments. 3. ‘A Ilislory 
and Description of Modern Wines,’ London, 
1883, 8vo ; 2nd edit., witb considerable ad- 
ditions and a new preface deyoloping the 
system of tbeport-wme trade, London, 1836, 
8vo : Srd edit., -with additions [BobnJ, Lon- 
don, 1861 ; 4tb edit. 1860. 4. ' The Life of 
Eing William IV,’ London, 1837, 8yoj pub- 
lished anonymously, and written hastily in 
anticipation of the king’s death <^. 
years' SecolleoHona, 1868, iii. 1 63). o. ‘ Every 
Man his own Butler,’ London, 1839, _12mo; 
2ud edit. 1862 ; Srd edit,, enlarged, with im- 
portant wine statistics, I860, lanio. 6. ‘An 
Illustrated Itinerary of the Oounty of Corn- 
wall,’ Loudon, 1842, 4to, with map and wood- 
cuts; dedicated to a local magnate and 
patron. Sir Charles Lemon. The illustrations 
are good and the text attractive; it was in- 
ten£id to pilot a sorios of illustrated oounty 
histories under Redding’s general editorship, 
hut the series only advanced as far as vol. u, 
(Lancashire), 7. ‘Velasco [or memoirs of a 
pago: a novel],’ 1846, 3 vols. 8vo. 8. ‘Re- 
marks on the Invasion Mania’ (privately 
printed), 1848, 8vo. 9. ‘The Stranger in 
London, or Visitors’ Oompanioii to the Me- 
tropolis and its Environs, with an nistoricM 
and Descriptive Sketch of the Great Exhi- 
hitiou,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 10, ‘ h’ifty Years’ 
iisooUootions, with Obsovvatious on Men and 
Things,’ 1868, 3 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1868. 
11. ‘Memoirs of William Boclcford of Font- 
hill, author of “Vathek,”’ 1869, 2 vols. 8vo; 
an account of Ileddiug’s conversatioua with 
Beckford had proviously appeared in the 
‘ New Monthly Magosine ’ (1844-6), and soxno 
of the mat eriiu had alivady appeared in ‘ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.’ 12. ‘Froneh Wines and 
Vineyords, ntid the wap’ to find Uiom,’ Lon- 
don, 1860, 8vo, 13. ‘ Li toraw Rominiscenoes 
and Memoirs of Thomas Oampbell,’ 1K60, 
2 vols. 8vo, 14. ‘ Keeping up Appoarauoca,’ 
a novel of English life, 1861, 3 vols. 8vo. 
16. ‘ Memoirs of Romovkablo Misers,’ Lon- 
don, 1803, 2 vols. 8vo, 10. ‘ Yesterday and 
To-day,’ being a sequel to ‘ Fifty Years' Ro- 
oollaotions,’ 1868, 3 vols, 8vo. 17, ‘Past 
Celebrities whom I havo known,’ London, 
1806, 3 vols. 8vo. 18, ‘A Wife and not a 
Wife,’ a novel, 1867, 3 vole. 8vo. 19. ‘Per- 
sonal ReminiBcenoes of Eminent Mon,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Rodding odited, among othor works, 
‘Pandurang HilrL or Memoirs of a Ilindoo’ 
(London, 1826, 8 vols. 12mo^, writing up 
the rough notes sent Jbom India by William 
Browne Hockley (of. Fiftt/ Years' Jieaolko- 
tions, it, 831), In the same way he put 


together from rough notes supplied by Oku. 
Uin Joseph Andrews ‘A. Jburnev^S 
Buenos A^ros through the ProvWrf 
Cordova, Tucuman, and Salto, to Potml 
in 1826-6/ London, 3 vols. 1827, Sm ‘in' 
1828 he odited the first ooUeoted editlm^S 

‘ The Poetical Works of Thomas cSyp 

2 vols. 8vo. In 1837 bn wi-nfa x?™ ' 

plemeiit’ to John uorton’s ‘ General Bi‘o. 
pophical Diciionary,’ 1861. Bidding con- 
tributed several lives (including sSeUey, 
Keats, Coleridge, WilsomRogers, and 0am£ 
boll) to Gahgnani’s ‘ Complete Edition 5 
the Poets’ (Paris, 1829-80), and tkeatdclo 
on ’WiuB,’ together with several geogranM- 

cal artioloB, to the ‘ Enoyoloptedia Motm. 
politana,’ 1817-46. He aM contributed 
hotwoen 1817 and 1880, to the ‘Lite^ 
Gazette,’ the ‘ London Magazme,' the ‘Liti 
rary Museum,’ the ‘’rimes,’ and ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ Later, in 1847, he wrote divert- 
ing ‘Essaya by an Bx-edilor’ for Dongles 
Jorrold’s ‘ Weekly Nows;’ and in 1863 fem 
notes and observations supplied hy J. W. 
Oldmixon during a tonr in the Tlnited States! 
ho coustnictod, under the pseudonym m 
J. W. Ilongiston, an amusing misMllany 
oallud ‘ A Yankee Steamer on Qie Atlantic’ 
(JiOiidon, 8vo), Jlis translotions include 
‘Leonora’ (from the ‘Lenore’ of Qottftied 
Burger, the translator of Raepe's ‘Mim- 
ohausen’s Travels’), privately printed sbonl 
1810, and one of liis oarliest literary essays 
(see Yesterday and To-day, ii. 7); also a 
translation of Thiers’s ‘ History of the Con- 
Bulato and tlie Empiro/ a very hasty piece of 
work, exeoutod iu 1846. 

[Boaso and Oonrtnoy's Bibliotheca Cornn- 
biousis and supplrinont (conUining a All biblio- 
graphy, wliicli IS the moro valtteble inasmuoli as 
the collection of Reddiiig's works in the British 
Museum is voiy incomplete) ; Baase's CoUeetansa 
Coniubionsia ; Allibono’s Diet, of English Litem- 
lure; Mon of the Reign ; Man of the Time, ytb 
ed. ; Fox Bounin's Hist, of English Eewspapen, 

i. 306 ; Andrews's Hiet. of British .ToumaSain, 

ii. 08-9 ; Patmore’s My Friends and Acqiiaiiit- 

nnoBB, i. 107 , 111 ; Cluyden's Bogpts, ii. ltd; 
Illustrated London News, 11 June 1870; 
Athoneoum, 1870, i. 742, 776; Douglas Jenbld'a 
Woolcly News, 1847 ; Morning Post, 3 Jons 
1870; Baptist Mugosine, 186^ p. 600; Botes 
and Queries, 4th sor, v. 660 ; St. Jamei^s Hsg. 
18/0, pp. 444-8 ; Wilson's Nootes Anbrosiacs, 
1866, ill. 468 ; Maellso Port, Gall. ed. Bates, p.4; 
Addit, MSS. 28612. ff, 17-18 (Griffin's Content- 
porory Biography).] T. 3. 

REDDISH, SAMUEL (1786-1786), 
actor, the son of a tradesman at Ftome, was 
born there in 1786, and was eduentra at 
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Frome granunar scliool. Apprenticed to a 
suraeon at Plymouth, he made unsuccessful 
application for employment at the Plymouth 
Iheatre, and then jomod, at fifteen shillings 
a weeh, the Norwich company. After two 
years spent in playing insigniiioant parts, he 
came to London, and was accorded leading 
business at the Piehmond Thentre. Applica- 
tions to the managements at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden bom^ fruitless, he obtained an 
engagement in Dublm. In 1761-3, at Smock 
Alley Theatre, he pliwod, under Mossop, Etan 
in the ‘ Orphan of China.’ In 1703 Reddish 
•went to Crow Street, where, in 1763, he ap- 
peared as Yonng Olaekit in the ‘ Guardian.’ 
In Ireland he stayed some years, obtaining 
BTtistio and social recognition as a gentleman 
of easy fortune, but running deeply into debt. 
The author of ‘ Theatrical Biography,’ 1772, 
tells at considerable length of a shameful 
trick he played his creditors. He persuaded 
them to take tickets for his benefit in ‘Ri- 
chard III,’ promising to repay the remainder 
of their debts out of the receipts. On the 
tickets thus given being presented at the 
theatre, their holders were refused admission. 
The angry creditors assembled next day, hut 
found tWi Reddish had disappeared with the 
proceeds of the entertainment. 

Reddish made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane as Lord Townly in the ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band ’ on 18 Sept. 1707. On tho 23rd he was 
Lord Falbi'idga in the ‘ English Merchant,’ 
on 10 Oct. Posthumus, and on 28 Oot. George 
Barnwell in the ‘ London Merchant,' Love- 
well in the ' Clandestine Marriage,’ Monesos 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Kiw Edward in the ‘Earl 
of Warwick, ’Etan, Gastalio in the ‘Orphan,’ 
Raymond in the ‘ Countess of ‘Warwioli,’ 
Heartley in the ‘ Guardian,’ Fainall in the 
‘ Way of the World,’ Orlando in ‘ As you 
like It,’ Richard III (for his benefit), An- 
tonio in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ Macduff 
to the Macbeth of Garrick, Edgar in ‘ Lear,’ 
Theodosius in the piece so named were given 
during his first season; he was also the 
o^inal Eraderiok Mclmoth in Eenrlck’s 
‘ Widow’d Wife ' on 6 Dec. 1767, and Lord 
Winworth in Kolly’s ‘False Delicacy’ on 
23 Jon. 1788. 

Reddish remained during ten seasons in oil 
at Drury Lane, playing many important parts, 
Alexander the Great, Alonzo in the ‘Re- 
venge,’ Dumont, Southampton in ' Earl of 
Essex,’ Henry VI to the Richard HI of 
Garrick, Lord Aimworth, Lotharm, Jupiter 
in ‘Amphitryon,’ Oakly, Valentine in ‘ Love 
for Love,’ Osman in ‘Zaro,’ Sir Charles 
Easy in ' Careless Husband,’ Young Bevilin 
‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘ Foundling,’ lago, Olerimont in the ‘Tender 


Husband,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,’ King Arthur, Beverley in the 
‘ Gamester,’ Lord Wronglo ve in ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake,’ Varanea, Baiazet, Osmyniu ‘Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ J affier, Maoheth, Toncred, Alfred, 
King John, Ilippolitus in 'Phmdra/Barl of 
W arwiok, Antony in ‘ All for Love,' Evander, 
Olaiidio in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Vainlove in 
the ‘Old Bachelor,’ Falkland in the ‘Rivals,’ 
and other characters. He was seen in a good 
many original ports, principal among which 
were Darnley in the ‘ Hypocrite/ Frampton 
in Mrs. Griffith’s ‘School tor Rakes,’ Ormlan 
in Home’s ‘ Fatal Discovery,’ Sir John 
Dormer in Kolly’s ‘ Word to the Wise,' Don 
Carlos in Bickerstaffe’s "Tis well it’s no 
worao,’ Tyrrel in Cumberland’s ‘Fashion- 
able Lover,’ Philotas in Murphy’s ‘ Grecian 
Daughter,’ Young Melville in O’Brien’s 
‘Duel,’ Alonzo in Home’s tragedy so named, 
Belville in Kelly’s ‘School for Wives,’ 
Menes in Dow’s ‘ Sethona,’ Count Alberti in 
‘Heroine of the Cave’ (begun by Henry 
Jones, 1721-1770 [q. v.L under the title of 
‘The Cave of Idrai* and left by him in the 
hands of Reddish^ who induced Paul Hiffet- 
nan [q. v.] to finish it), Charles Manlove in 
Oomherland’s ‘ Choleric Man,’ Morcor in Dr. 
Franckliu’s ‘ Matilda,’ Duke of Bvaganza in 
J^hson’s * Brng^anza,’ Oroes in Ayscough’s 
‘Semiramis’ (adapted from Voltaire), and 
Young Fashion in Sheridan’s ‘Trip to Scar- 
borough.’ Li 1777-8 he was not engoged, 
On j 2 Oot. 1778 Reddish made, as Ham- 
let, his first appearance at Covenl Garden. 
He repeated hiB performances of Posthumus, 
a choraotur in which, ‘ by particular dosirs,’ 
he was again seen for ms oeuefit on 6 May 
1779. This was his last appearance on the 
stage. He had long given signs of failing 
memory. On 9 March 1779 he forgot Ms 
engagement to play the original character of 
Alonzo, and the part had to be read on the 
stage by another actor. With a view to 
setting himself right with the public, he 
issued, together wi^ an apology, cm affidavit 
concerning his forgetfulnese. Two months 
later his friends prevailed upon the manago- 
ment of Covont Garden to give him a benefit, 
in which he was to play Posthumus. Early 
in the day he betrayed signs of idioiw, and 
asserted that he was about to pl^ Romeo 
{Letters and Poem (j/’ the late Mr. John JSen- 
dersan, ed. John Ireland, p. 48 ».) With diffi- 
culty he was disabused of the idea and pushed 
on to the stage. In presence of the public Ms 
countenance resumed meaning, and, though in 
the green-room he kept relapsing into Romeo, 
he j^ayed Posthumus through on the stage 
hotter than was customary, Ms manner being 
‘ more natural and less assuming.’ For some 
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years previous to his death Heddish had au 
annuity from the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Pund. He lingered out the remainder of his 
life as a lunatic, dying in the York asylum on 
81 Dec. 1786. 

Reddish, though for some time a prominent 
figure, filling tlie place of Charles Ilolland 
(1733-1789) [g. v.J, never rose above a second- 
rate position. His form was stilT and heavy, 
his face was rigid, and he had a monotonous 
voice. He was very violent in his acting, and 
as Oostolio stabbed William Smith (d. 1819) 
[q. V.], who impersonated Polydore. Dibdin 
pronounces him a performer of considerable 
merit. 

A portrait as Posthumus was painted by 
Robert Edge Pine [q. v.l and engraved by 
V. Green, and pubushod on 19 Nov. 1771. 
This is possibly the picture for which hie bio- 
grapher says rohulcofully that he paid sixty- 
five guineas. Another portrait by Parkinson, 
as Posthumus to the lacJiimo of Palmer, is in 
the Mathews colleetion in the Qarriok Club. 

About 17Q7 Reddish married a Miss Hart, 
the daughter of a tradesman in St. .Tames’s, 
who made a brief appearance on the singe, 
and was mentioned by Churchill among st ago 
beauties ; 

Happy in this, behold among the throng, 

■With transient gleam of grace ITart swoops 

along. 

No record of hor performancos hofore her 
marriage can be traced in Gonost, and she 
appears to have grown very stout and not to 
have lived long. What epocially com- 
mended her to Reddish is said to have been 
an innomo of 3001. a year, sottlod upon her 
by a previous admirer. The name of Mrs. 
Reddish ap 2 >oura to the Oonutuss of Not ting- 
ham in the ‘ Earl of Essex’ on 28 Doc. 1707, 
and to Lady Macduff on Id Jnn, 1768. As a 
second wife Reddish married Mrs. Canning, 
the mother of Geor^ Canning. Some doubt 
has been cast on the marriage, hut Robert 
Roll, in his ‘ Life of Canning,’ says that it 
rests on an outhority which properly olosos 
aU discussion on the subject. 

[Theatrical Biography, 1772; Gonost's Account 
of the English Stage ; Dibdin's Uislory of the 
Stage ; Doran’s Annals of the Stage, od. Lowe ; 
Kitobcoek’s Irish Stage; Smirli's Oalalogua; 
Olark RnsaoU’s Boprosontivt ive Actem ; Q oo^nn 
Era. A Life of Reddish appears in Miller’s Lon- 
don Mercury, No. x.] J, K. 

REDE. rSoe olso R^a.]>, Rbapi3, Ebbs, 
Rbbdb, and Rnin.] 

rede,lem:antiiomas [tertius] 

(1799-188^, miscellanoous writer, was horn 
in 1799. Tho father Leman 'Phomas Redo, 
Student of tho Inner Temple, friend of Q eorge 


Rede 

Cannings father and a connection 
Astloy Cooper, was the son of Thomas bX 
of Roes Hall, Beocles, Suffolk, 
obliged, owing to the pressure of oreditZ 
to leave England for Whurg, S'Si 
there in December 1810, whereupon hU 
widow, with five children, returnsd to Ens 
land. IIo was a newspaper hack, but rC 
publUkedi 1. ‘StiidJ & Natur;,’1rS 
lated from the Preneh of Bernardin d. 
St. Pierre, 1798. 3. ‘ Anecdotes and Bio 
graphy,’ 1799; two editions. 3. ‘Essay on 
the Laws of England,’ Hamhuig, igoa 
8 vols. ' 

The son, Leman Thomas [Tertius] Beds, 
was, like his father, bred to the law, 
inherited tho paternal propensity to' im- 
providence, and took to the stage and teaoh- 
ing elocution. Ho and his brother 'William 
Loman Redo [q. v.] were Imown in 
life as * tho inseparables.’ They were both 
of them tho possessors of great liteiaty 
talent and varied conversational powsa 
and both of them were always in wont of 
money. Leman performed ‘divers mslo- 
dramatic characters in the provinces’ and in 
London, his last appearance on the staas 
taking place ot Sadlers Wells Theotre a fort- 
night before his death. Tie died on 12 Dec. 
1832, and was buriodin OlerkenweHoemstary, 
his brotliar being biiriod in the same grays in 
1847. In 1834 Rode married the widow of 
Willinra Oxberry [q. v.l the comedian. 

IHs works were : 1. ‘ The Modern ^enker.' 
3. ‘ Moraoir of George Canning,’ 1827, a 
volume not without merit hut very in- 
adequate in research, as ‘ two mouths only 
woro allotted to him’ for its preporotion. 
8, ‘ Tho Road to the Stage, or the Perfo> 
mor’s Preceptor,’ J 827 ; a useful little manual 
on noting and the stage at that date. In 
corijunotion with his brother he edited 
' Oxborry’s Dromatio Biography,’ which sold 
well and ran to five volumes. 

[Works ofL, T. Rods, father and son; Gent, 
Mag. 1832, ii. 581 ; Notes and Queries, 6tli 
Bor. X. 408.] Vf, B. 0. 

REDE, S™ ROBERT (d. 1619), chief 
justice of the common pleas, was son of Wil- 
liam and Joan Rode, as appears both fiom 
his will and from a dood founding a feUow- 
ship at Josus College, Cambridge. Fore is in- 
correct in stating that ho was the third son 
of Edward Rode, who mawied Izod, dangh- 
lor of Sir Huraphroy Stanley. The family 
came originally from Morpeth, No^thumbe^ 
land. Redo’s grandfather was a sorjeant-st- 
law in the reign of Honry IV, end was 
settled at Norwicli. Redo was_ educated at 
Buckingham College, Corohvidge, which 
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about 1543 became Magdalene College, and 
he was afterwards a fellow of King’s liall, 
wbiob in 1646 was incorjporated with and 
made part of Trinity College. He also 
studied the municipal law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was autumn reader in 1480. His 
name as an advocate occurs in the ‘ Year 
Books ’ from 1484, and his arguments were 
frequently reported. The writ calling him 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law, though 
tested on 20 Nov. 14S6, was probably not 
returnable till tho following Easter term, as 
he was Lent reader of his inn in 1486-6. 

He was appointed king’s sergeant on 
8 April 1494, and was made justice of the 
)rin<rs bench on 24 Nov. 1496, being soon 
afterwards knighted. Ilis elevation to the 
office of chief justice of the common pleas 
took place in Michaelmas term 1506, and he 
was one of the executors of Henry VIT. On 
the accession of Henry VIII he was reap- 
pointed chief justice by patent dated 26 April 
1609 (BnnwiiK, LetUn and Papers 
Senry VIII, i. l). On 24 Oct. 1614 he ob- 
tained a royal licenee to found a ohantry in 
honour of Ohriet for one chaplain at the 
altar of St. Oatharine, in tho eliuroh of St. 
Jlary, Ohiddingstono, Kent, for himself and 
his wife. He was elected a member of tho 
narliomont which assemhled on 6 Feb. 1614- 
1616. Ho died on 8 Jan. 1618-19. 

By his wife Margaret [Alfegh] of Ohidding- 
stone he had a eon Edmund, who died with- 
out issue on 10 June 1601, and the following 
daughters: Bridget (sometimes called Oatho- 
rine), wife of Sir Thomas "W illoughby, knight, 

e ice of the common pleas ; Jane, wife of 
aOaryll, sevjeant-at-law ; Maiy, wife of 
Sir William Barrington, knight ; Borothy, 
wife of Sic Edward WoUon, knight; and 
Elizabeth. 

His wUl is in the London Begiatry, and 
bears date 29 Dec. 1618. In it he desired 
to be buried in the chapel of St. Oatharine 
at the Charterhouse, London, where he had 
founded a chantry, with a ealaty of 8f. per 
annum, for thirty years. Ho left a number 
of legacies to dinerent religious Iiousea, in- 
dnding the Austin, Gh’sy, and Wliilo Friers 
in London, Syon monastery, and the nun- 
nery of Malliug, Kent, whore Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was anun. He made bequests to 
King’s College, Cambridge, established a 
fellowship at Jesus College, and was also a 
liberal bane&otoc to both the uuivetaities 
and to the abbey of Waltham. 

He founded three pnhlio lectures, viz. in 
humanity, logic, and philosophy, to he read 
in the_ common schools of tlie university of 
Cambrige for ever. The instrument of 
foundotion, dated 10 Doc. 1624, and made 
VOL. xvi. 


between bis executors and .Tesus College, is 
printed in ‘Trusts, Statutes, and Endow- 
ments of tho University,’ pp. 187-94, 'The 
endowment was reorganised in 1863, when 
it was directed that one lecture should be 
delivered annually in term-time by a man of 
eminence in science or literature, who was 
to be appointed by the vice-chancellor. 
The first of the Bede lectures under the 
new soheme was given m May 1869 by 
Professor (afterwards Sir Biohard) Owen 
[q. V.] 

Sin Bioiiiun Bbdd (1611-1679), master 
of requests, came of a family settled at 
Nether Wallop iu Hampshire, and -was horn 
in 1611. In 1524 he was elected scholar at 
Winchester, and in 1628 fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. He nadnated B.C.L. in March 
1636-7, and D.O.L. in July 1640, He was 
empbyed in a subordinate capacity in the 
dissolution of the monasteries, was knighted 
and appointed lord chancellor of Ireland in 
1646, He was removed in 1648, and became 
master of requests in England, He took 
part in the trials of Bishops Heath, Dny, 
Tnnstal, and Bonner, and was frequently 
employed in biisinees connected with the 
admirolty. He died on 11 July 1679 at his 
manor of Bedhourn, Hertfordshire, to which, 
as well os to New OoUego, ha left small 
henefactions {Peg. Univ. O.von. i. 187; 
Kibbv, Winchester Scholars, p. 113 ; PosTMl, 
Alumni O.ron.l600-17I4j Lettersand Papers 
eif Sen. VIII , ; Cal, State Papers, Pom. ; 
^ts of the Privy Covmdl, passim ; Stsvp]], 
Works; Foxn, Aetes and Mm,; Bubwut, 
Sist. Pqf.; OoOTD, Civilians, p. SB; 0'FLAir.i.- 
GAsr, lord Chancellors of Ireland, i. 201-2 ; 
OLUTinEBUOx, Serifoi^hire, i. 180. 186; 
W00DWA.BD, Hampshire, iii. 172, 174), 

[Brevrer’s Letters and Papers of Usury VIII; 
Cambridge Antiquarian Communications,!. 306; 
Collect. T(mogr. et G-enealog. iv. 104; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, i, 302, v. 261 ; Cooper’s 
Athenos Oautabc. i. 20, 626 ; Pagdale’a Origines 
Juridiciales; Foss's Judges of England, v. 280 ; 
Hosted’s Kent, i. 370, 4U6 ; Madox’s Foimnlare 
Anglicanum, p. 338 ; University and College 
Poenmonts, i. 12B~0; Wright’s^ Letters relnlang 
to tho Suppression of Monasteries, p. 68.1 

T. 0. 

EEDB or BEADB, WILLIAM (d. 
1385). bishop of Chichester, was a native of 
the diocese of Exeter, and is said to have 
been first educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, afterwards migrating to Merton Col- 
lege. He was studying at Oxford before 
1337 (cf. Biyby MS. 176, f. 71). In 1344 
he was M.A. and fellow of Merton; was 
bursar in 1362-3, and while stIU. fellow of 
Merton had letters dimissory os acolyte 

3e 
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from BIshox) Qirandison of Exotei’ on 17 Aug. 
1364. He is said to have roUirned to Exe- 
ter Collego as fellow in 1368, and in 1874 
speaks ofT. Wortlio, the rector, ns his ‘ Oon- 
sooiuB,’ He held tho living of iluttormero, 
■Wiltshire, in 1301 (rini.ni>s, Imtitutiones 
Clerkorwn, i. 64). Somewhat later ho ob- 
tained from ATOubishop Islip, who was also 
a former follow of Morton, tho provoatship 
of Wingham, Eout. lledo is also said lo 
have boon archduacon of Eoehostor (JDighy 
MU, 21^. In a petition to tho pope ho is 
Called ‘ Exon, cloneo, sao. pngine prof.’ Ho 
was papally provided to the see of Ohiohes- 
tor on S3 Sept. 1368, and was consecrated 
at Avignon (Uotfon, MU. Jiillua, B. iii. £ SC 
— other authorities give tho date os 11 Oot. ; 
Lb Nbvd, i. S43j Stubbs, Beg. Saer, Angl. 
p. 68). Tho temiioralitios were restored on 
9 June 1309. Hodo was trior of petitions in 
various parliaments from 1809 to 1380. In 
1376 ho was one of tho commissionors sent 
to decide the dispute botwoon tho faculty 
of arts and theology and tho faculty of 
canon and civil law nt O.xford nViii/ciirs, 
Gowilia, iii. 107). On 10 Doc. 1377 ho ob- 
tained alioenso to cronclate his manor-house 
at Amberloy ( Cal, Bal. Bolls, lUobnrd II, 
i. 76), and tho castle at that place, now in 
ruins, was his work. Ho also euoms to have 
boon at some pains to socuvo a proper record 
of Iho property of his sooj Ashmole MS. 
1146, in the Bodloiivn Library, which is styled 
* Liber Clco8trcnBis,’coiitaiua a calendar wliich 
was pro])ai'e(l for him, together with other 
documents rolal ing to his sec. liodo is named 
as lending lOOi. to tho king on 0 March 1379 
(Hi. i. 03^. 

Ho died on 18 Aug. 1 386, and was buried 
in tho chancol beforo tlio hiah all ar of Sclsoy 
church. By his will, dated 1-3 Aug. 1383, 
which was proved on 9 Nov. l.‘iS6, lie loft a 
chost of 1001. to tho follows of Morton and 
also a hundred books, and 1 00/. for the repair 
of tho librory j Ihoro wore also bon upsts of ten 
books, 6/., and ti silver oup to lialliol Collego, 
ton books, 1 01., and a silver chulluo to Quoon’s 
College, and a hundred hooks, 201,, and a 
silver oup to Now College (for hie books at 
Now College soo Iltst Comm. 3nd 

Hop. p. 136). lie had proviouely, in 1874, 
given twonty-flvo books and 20/. for tho re- 
pair of tho library lo Exoter Collego. Tho 
will also contains a lai'go immbor of other 
bequests, and rofors to Pope Urban and 
Archbishop Islip as his patrons. liodo built 
the library at Morton {Memorials of Merton, 
pp. 16-16). Leland says that his portrait 
In the library boro tho insrauption ‘^Q-uliol- 
mua liodmus . . . quondam soclus istius ool- 
legii, qui hanc librariam liori fooib.’ Q-odwin 


mentions that in bis time (1016) Eede’s n, 
tronomical mstrumonts were still preae, 
in tbo library at JMorton. The oulv oup nf 
Redo's books that, is still where hs plaepd 
IB lialliol MS. 94, a copy of Avoitmo 
Aristotelis I’hysica.’ The Digby MSS fre 
and 316, and perhaps also Digby MS 19 
wore givon by Redo to Merlon ColieM! 
Digby MS. 176 was partly written by 
hunsDlf, and was specially left to Merton 
and E.veter Collogosj some of its contents 
aro noticed holow. Digby MS. 216 is a ool- 
lection of ‘ Qiipstiones^ given to Bede bv 
bis early t nl or, Nicholas do Sandwyoh. Diaiv 
MS. 10 contains historical treatises, and Va 
bought by liodo from the e.\eoutors of Tbo- 
mas Trillt'k ; Jesus MS. 46, which oonini,, , 
tho 'Tabiilte,’ was formerly in Redo's poaaea- 
sioii. 


Rode 'oiiioyed great repute for liis know- 
lodge of mat hemal ies and astronomy, ot 
porhaps more eorroclly of astrology. These 
subjoclB wore miicli slndiod at Morton in 
llio fourteenth century, and among Rede's 
ooiitoiiijiorarios wore .lohn Ashenden, ,Tobn 
Maiuluith [q. v.), and Willinm Merle [q. v.] 
(Memorials of Merton College, ASen- 
don wos tho most famous, and worked to- 
aellicr with Rodo ; they are said to have 
foretold tho black doatli from the ooneidete- 
ticiu of an oolLpso of tlio moon (Bigh/ MS, 
176, f. 0). Atiothor friend, Simon de &edon 
of Mortou College, bequoatlied him his leesei 
nstrolabo (BuodbiOic, p. 202 ; Notes mi 
Queries, 6lh sov. vii. 405). Rede was the nu- 
tliorof: I. ‘TabulroAstrononiioro, Aknanak 
aivu Tnbulro Solia pro 4 Aimis 1341-1^’ 
(AsliinoloMSS.lOl If. 63-70, 393 iv.i.; Digby 
MSS. 67 r. 33, 07 If, 5-41, 176 f. 71, 178 ff. 
Jl-13; Magdalen College 182, and Jesus 
Collego '16). Ifrom tlio Digby MS. 176 it 
appuai'M that tho tables wore calculated in 
1337. 3. ‘ Caiioiu's Toll ularnm ad Meridiem 
Oxon,’ fuc, ‘ VolentibiiH pronosticoi'efutnios 
olfuetus I’lanoiarum’ (Aslimolo MS. 191 ff. 
60-01 ; Digby MSS. 67, 48 If. 177-31, 93 f. 
i1,!)7 IT, 64-71; llovlford College, 2 f, 61, 
Bodloy MS, 36H0, and Cambr. Uuiv. Libr, 
MS. 1i, 37 oontain both tbo 'Tabulm' and 
‘ CuuonoB ’). h'rom Digby MS. 97 it would 
appear that the canons wore not of Rede’s 
own compilation ; it has boon suggested that 
they wore ly Nicholas of Lynn [q. vj 
(BimiTAM]), Cat, MSS, Anglia, Bodley MS, 
8638). 3. ‘ Rronostioationos BclipseosLunffl 
1340 W. liodo ooloulavib, Job. Ashenden 
pronosticavit ’ (Digby MS. 176, ff. 9-13). 
4. ‘ CalculaLiou at 0.\rord_in Jlaroh 1367 of 
the signifioanco of tho Oonjuuoliou of Saturn 
and Jupiter in Oolohor 1366’ (Diaby MS, 
170, r. 84), Li Digby MS. 176, f. 40, there 
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is a letter from TlcginaM Lambonrno, fellow 
of Merton College, to Hede, on tlia con- 
innetione to tolce jilace in 1368-74. In Ash- 
niole MS. 191, f. C6, there is ‘Introitus Solis 
in Arietem Anno Graoie 1440 .... juxtn 
Tabnlns Magistri Eede.’ 

Besides these, Eede was the author of 
some short historical tr.aots, all contained in 
Cotton MS. Julius B. Ill: 1. ‘Chronica a 
Christo de papis et imperatoribus ad Ludo- 
wioum Bavarite,’ fF. 3-Sl. The earlier lives 
of the popes are by Eichard of Gluny j the later 
ones, Irom Honorius III to Gregory XI, are 
by Eede. 3. ' De Archiopiscopis Oantuarien- 
sfljus ad Whittlesey,’ 11. 31-42. The later 
lives, and particularly that of Simon Islip, 
appear to he written from personal know- 
ledge- s.' Chronica a Bruto usque ad 1807,’ 
ff. sl-llfi. The volume also contains a 
iproviuciale Bomanum,’ or list of the sub- 
iset sees of Eome, and two short pieces on. 
£ 61, entitled ‘Eeli^uieo ecclesiee Lateranen- 
sis ' and ' Da Donarhs Dotri in Anglin.’ Like 
others of Eedo’s books, the manusemt was 
at one time in the possession of Thomas 
AUen (1642-1633) [q. v.l From Allen it 
passed to Sir Kenelm Digby, who presented 
it to Sir Eobert Cotton. 

A William Bead, who was archdeacon of 
Chichester 1898-1411, chancellor in 1407, 
and treasurer in 1411 (LuNbvd, Faffti Fed, 
Any/, i. 360, 208, 370), may have been a 
reUtivo of William Eede the bishop, or per- 
haps more probobly of Eohert Eeada [q. v.] 

[Leland’s Comment, do Scriptoribus, p. 362 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Biit.-Hib. 618; 'Walsiugham's 
Eistoria Aagliciina, i. 307 ; Fasciculi Ziza- 
niotum, p. 616 ; Godwin, DoPrinsulibas, p. 606 ; 
'Wilkins's Concilia, iii. 107, 122 ; Fcndern, iii. 
886, 1066; Bolls of Parliament, vols. ii. and iit.; 
Brodridk's Memoilnls of Merton Oolloge, Boose's 
Begiater of Bzetcr College, p. 9, Wood's Life, 
ed. Clark, It. 288-9 (those Inst thi'ee in Oxf. 
Hist. Soo. pnbliontinns) ; Wood’s CoUsgos and 
Halls, pp. 6, 98, 107, 197, and History and An- 
tiquities,!, <160, <176, ed. Gutch; Sussex Arehieo- 
logicnl Collections, xvii. 194-7; Stephon«’s 
CMcbcster, p, 119; Cabdoguos of Digby and 
AsbmaloanMSS.] 0. L. E. 

EEDE, 'WILLIAM LEMAN (1802- 
1847), dramatist, brother of Leman Thomas 
[Tertius] Eedo [q. v,], was horn at Hamburg 
in 1802. At an early ago he took to writing 
for ths stage. He was very intimately con- 
nected with the Strand Theatre, under the 
monagement of W. J. Hammond. To in- 
troduoe_ Lionel Benjamin Eayner at that 
theatre in 1832, he wrote a piece called ‘ Pro- 
fessionals Puzzled,’ which gained him imme- 
diate popularity. On 28 Jan. 1833 his moat 
BHccessful play, ‘ The Eake’s Progress,’ was 
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produced at the Olympic, and ran for the 
entire season. In rapid succession appeared 
‘ His First Champagne ’ at the Strand, Octo- 
ber 1833 ; ‘ Cupid in London,’ extrovaganza, 
at the Queen’s Theatre, in January 1836; 
‘The Old and ^oung Stager,’ farce, at the 
Olympic, December 1836 ; ‘ Come to Town,’ 
farce, at the Strand, April 1836; ‘The 
Gaberlimzie Mon,’ extravaganza, at the Engf- 
lish ^era House, September 1886; 'Dou- 
glas Curavpstie’ and ‘the Peregrinations of 
Pickwick’ at the Adelphi in 1837; ‘Six- 
teen-String Jack’ and ‘ An Affair of Honour’ 
at the Olympic in 1841. After 1841 he 
turned his attention to other branches of lite- 
rature, though still writing occasional pieces 
for the stage. He &equentlv contributed 
to ‘ Bentleys,’ the ‘New Monthly,’ and other 
magazines. In 1842 he started a rival to 
‘Punch,’ called ‘Judy,’ of which only two 
numbers appeared. In 1846 a novel, entitled 
‘The Eoyal llnke,’ founded on the early his- 
tory of George I v , appeared in the ‘ Sunday 
Times,’ and he was engaged on ‘The Man 
in. Possession’ for the some paper at the time 
of his death. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 3 April 1647, at his house in ^uth- 
ompton Street. 

By his wife Sarah, daughter of John Cooke, 
a bass singer of Drury Lane Theatre, whom 
he married in 1833, he left one son. 

[Era, 11 April 1817 ; Gent. Mag. 1817>i> 666 ; 
Word’s Men of the Beign, p. 747 ; Spielman’s 
Hist, of Punch, 1806, p. 283.] E. 1. C. 

EEDEEEOH [Jl. 689), British king. 
[See BHTDDmioii IIael.] 

EEDESDALE, Eabl of. [See Mitfous, 
Jonw Thomas FnunMAif-, 1805-1880.] 

EEDESDALE, Babom. [See Miifobi), 
Jonsr FuBUMAa'", 1748-1839.] 

EEDESDALE, PvOBIN of (Jl. 1460), 
popular leader. [See Eonia,] 

EEDEEEN, JAMES FEANK (1888- 
1876), sculptor, was bom at Hartington, 
Derhyahire, in 1888. As a boy he showed a 
taste for art by carving and modelling from 
the woodcuts of illustrated papers. At the 
suggestion of the vicar of Hartington, he exe- 
cuted in alahaster a m'oup of a warrior and a 
dead horse. This wa^rought to the notice of 
Alexander James Berosford-Hope fq. v.], on 
whose estate Eedfem was bom. Hope sent 
him to Paris to study for six months. His 
first work exMhited at the Eoyal Academy, 

‘ Cain and Abel ’ (1869), attracted the notice 
of John Henry Foley fq. v.l He exhibited 
a ‘ Holy Family’ in 1861, ‘The Good Sama- 
ritan ’ in 1868, and other subjects almost every 
year until his death, Theee were at first 

SaS 
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chiefly cif a sacred characlcv, and al'torwaids 
portrait statues. His larger works wore princi- 
pally designed for Gothic church decoration. 
Among them may bo mentioned sixty statues 
on the west front of Salisbury Cathedral; 
statues of the Apostles at ISly; groups of 
figures on the roredos at Gloucester; Our 
Lord in majesty in the chant er-honso, 
Westminster ; an elaborate roredos, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, with the martyrdoms 
of St. Peter and St. Androv', in St. Andrew's, 
Wells Street; the entombment in the Digby 
mortuary chapel, Sherborne. IIo also carved 
the statue of Fortitude on the Albert Me- 
morial, Hyde Park, and the statue of tlie 
Duke of Devonshhe in front of the laboratory 
at Cambridge. He died at Hampstead on 
13 June 1876, in the midst of a promising 
career. 

[Radgr.ivc’H Diet, ofArli6t<,, Boyal Academy 
Gatalogucs, 18fi9-7Q ; Art Journal, 1876, p. 276.] 

0. D. 

E,BDFOED,GEORGE,D.D.(178C -1800), 
nonconformist divine, born in Oxford Streot, 
London, on 27 Sept. 1785, was educated at 
Iloxton College and in the university of 
Glasgow, whore ho inatrioulatod in 1 808 and 
graduated M. A, in 1811, Tn 1800 ho was 
ordained in the congregational ministry, and 
was nduiiUod to the pastoral charge of the 
independents at Uxbridge in 1812. Tboro 
he originated, and for some time oondnolod, 
II 10 ‘ Oongvoyntionol Magazine.’ lie also, in 
conjunction with Thomas Uarry liiohcs, 
coumilcd ‘Tlio History oftho ancient Town 
of tjxhridgo’ (Uxbridge, 1818, and again 
1886, 8vo). In J imo 1 820 he succeeded the 
Bev. Dr. Vaughnu in the ministry at Angel 
Street ohnpol, Woroosler. Tn 1831 lie was 
chosen president of the Oongregat ional Union 
of England and Wales, and in 1 837 delivered 
the congregational lectures in cnunoolion 
with the ‘congregational library.’ These 
attract ed much attent ion, and wore published 
under the title of ‘Holy Scripture verified; 
or the Divine Authority of t lie Dihlo oon- 
firmod by an a^ipcal to Facts of Science, 
Hist cry, and Human Consciousness,' London, 
1837, and 1858, 8vo. lie had previously 
composed the celebrated ‘ Peolaralion of the 
Fttilli, Church Order, and Discipline of the 
Cnugicgat ional or Indopendunt Dissenters,’ 
wliioh was adopted by tlio congregational 
union in J 833. In 1 S3 J he reooivod from 
the university of Glasgow the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and tho degree of D.D, was 
afterwards conferred upon liim by the nni- 
vorsity of Amherst, Massnchusal.ts. In 1866 
ha resigned his charge at Worcester, in oon- 
soriuonce of failing lioalth, and retired to j 


Edgbastoii, Dirmiiigham, so 
fiaeiid, the Esv. Jolm AngeU Jnmes 
IIo died at his residence in Monument 1 

Edebaston, on20Mayl860. 

nod and left issue. 

In ad^tion to the works already mentioned 
he wrote: 1. ‘A Defence of ExtenZ» 
Prayei^ and of the Mode of Preachil^ 
ralW adopt ed by tho CalvinistioDissenteM 



.... -iKe 01 Iteaeon: a oandldEr- 
amination of the Claims of Modem Deism 
containing a Demonstration of the 
oieney of unassisted Tloason to Ifiiui 
to Happiness, to Virl iio, and to God,’ Lni..in. 
1821, 8vo. 3. ‘ Memoirs and Select RemaiS 
of tlio late llev. John Cooke,’ London. 18‘>8 
8vo. 4. ‘The Pastor's Sketch-hook; or au- 
thonlio Nan*al,ives of real Oharaoters,’ 3id 
edit., London, 1829, 8vo. 6, ‘The 
of England indofansiblc tram the Holy Serip- 
tures, in reply . . . espeeially to two Di^ 
ooiirsos by .1. Garbott, entitled “The Chuieli 
Defonded,’”London,]833,8vo. 6. ‘TheGreat 
Change : a Treatise on Conversion,’ 

[1 844 P], ] 2mo, with on iiitroduotionby John 
Angoll James. 7. ‘ Body and Soul; or Life, 
Mindj and Matter, considered na to tlicir 
peouliar nature and combined condition in 
living things,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 8. 'True 



-.’printed 1 

willi additions. 

He was a contributor to the ‘North British,’ 
the ‘British Qiiarlorly,' and the ‘Edectio’ 
ro views, luid lie edited ‘ Tho Family and 
Closet Expo’iilor,’ 1830; the ‘Evangelist,’ 
1837, &o., ill uoinuiictlon with Dr.Leifchild; 
C. Q . Finney’s ‘ Lectures on Systematic Theo- 
logy,’ 1861 ; and ‘The Autobiography of the 
Itov. William Jay,’ 186d,iu coUaborationwith 
John Angell .1 ames. 

[Barrow’s 'WorcoBtar Jouinel, 2S May 1860; 
Congregational Year-book, 1861, p. 280; N(ni< 
oonlormist, 30 May 1800,] T, 0, 

BEDFOED, STB HENRY (d. 1404f). 
spoaker of tho House of Commons, come of 
a family long settled in Lindsey, Lincoln- 
sliire. In 1386 lie accompanied John of 
Gaunt on his expedition to Spain,_and in 
1893-3 served as sIieriiF of Lincolnsh^. 
roiiroBonted that county in parliament in 
WOO-1, and in the latter year was summoned 
to the privy counoil. During 1402 Henry 17 
requested nim to contribute to a benero- 
lenoo, and he again represented Linoolnshiie 
in tho parliament that mot on 1 Got, Two 
days later ho was elected speaker, but his 
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tenure of tlie chair was not marhed by ony 
incident of note, and parliament was dis- 
solved on 26 Nov. In 1403 Redford was 

X in attending meetings of the privy coun- 
andin 1401 once more represented the 
fj smB constituency in parliament. He pro- 
bably died in that or the following year. 
Another Sir ITenry Redford, possibly a son, 
took an active part in the war's in Normandy 
under Henry ; in 1449 he was one of the 
three commissioners appointed to treat for 
terms on the surrender of Rouen to the 
I^noh. He was himself one of the hostages 
and remained prisoner till 146l_. In 1459 
he fought against the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Ludford, but immediately after- 
wa^s made his peace with the king. He 
was pardoned, but his estates were forfeited, 
except those he held as executor or feoffee 
(Holh of Farl. vol. v. passim ; Lottera and 
Papers of Ilenry T% Rolls Ser. ii. 608, 611, 
628 i Narratives of the JExpulsion of the Entj- 
lUh from Normandy, Rolls Ser. p. 363; 
Nicolas, Proo. Privy Counoil, vi. 109-10). 

[Rymer's Pffideru, orig. edit. vii. 608 ; Rolls 
of Pari. iii. 488 a ; Nicolas’s Proc. and Ord. of 
Privy Council, i. 168, 160, ii. 76, 76, 86 ; Pal- 
grave’s Antient Kal. and Inventories, vols. ii, and 
ni.; Official Bet. Momb. Pari, j Wylie’s Hist, of 
Henry IV, i. 208 ; Manning’s Spe.iltors of the 
Housa of Commons.] A. P. F. 

BEDFORD, JOHN (jd. 1636), musician, 
oet, and dramatist, was, according to Haw- 
ins, who gives no authority, organist and 
almoner of St. Paul’s ; Tusser mentionsRed- 
foid as master of the children of St. Paul’s 
about 1636, in his autobiographical poem : 
Bat mark the cbanoe, mysolf to ’vance^ 

By frisndahip’s lot to Paiiles I got, 

So found I graco a certain apace 

Still to remain 
With Bedford thore, the like nowhere 
Per cunning such, and virtue much 
whom some port of musioke art 

So did I gain. 

Sebastian Westcott was master of the chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s in August 1660, when 
Bedford was probably dead (Smxra, Annals 
(fthe Bq/vmation, p. 191). 

Bedford’s instrumental works are very 
important in musical history. Twenty-three 
mstrumental pieces by Rt&ord are in the 
famous manuscript written by Thomas 
MuUiiier [^q.v.]; they mainly consist of florid 
counterpoint upon a plain-song. Other organ 
pieces of the same nature ore in Additional 
MS. 16233 ; and several in Additional MS. 
S9996, the first forty folios of which appear 
to be in Bedford's autograph. An arrange- 
ment by him of ‘ Oloriflcomus’ in Mulliner’s 


book, a ‘Precatus est Moyses’ and a ‘Justus 
ut palma’ in the autograph manuscript, are 
among the best remains of this period, and 
show that Redford had surpassed anything 
previously known in instrumental music, 
though other worlcs in both manuscripts aia 
more difllcult. Redford, to judge by these 
manuscripts, was the best instrumental com- 
poser, but not the greatest executant, of his 
time. His only known vocal works are a 
very fine motet ‘ Oristus resurgens’ in Addi- 
tional MSS. 17802-6, and another motet in an 
imperfect sot of part-hooks at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; some of the organ music may con- 
sist of exact transcriptions of vocal works. 
Redford has also the credit of composing a 
mmarkably fine contrapuntal anthem, ‘ Re- 
joice in the Lord alway,’ which is still in 
the repertory of our choirs, especially of St, 
Paul’s, but there is no reason to believe it 
is Redford's, It is preserved in MiiUiner's 
book, from which it was published (with 
seven other pieces) in the appendix to Haw- 
kins’s ‘ History of Music/ being subsequently 
reprinted by the Motett Society, and brought 
into use ; but MuUiner gave no composer’s 
name. Oausten set the same words. 

As master of the children at St. Paul’s, 
Redford had to provide dramatic entertain- 
ments. A very quaint specimen of his skill 
survives in a morolity of his, entitled ' IVyt 
and Science.’ This is preserved in Adi- 
tioual MS. 16283 with the organ pieces 
mentioned above, and many poems by Red- 
ford, H^wood, and other musician-poets of 
Henry "^H’s reign. There ore also frag^ 
menis in the samo manuscript of two other 
moralities, one with Redford’s name. The 
entire manuscript, except the musical por- 
tion, was edited in 1848 for the Shakspoore 
Society by Mr. HalliweU [-Phillipps], who, 
unfortunately, had no Imowledge of music. 
The morality was written in Henry VIlI’s 
life, as the last speech prays for the king and 
^ueeu ; though oT little or no value poetically. 
It shows some humour and perception of 
dramatic effect, even having elementary 
stage directions. 'Hie poems and songs that 
foRow the morality have greater literary 
value ; one of them, ‘ Long have I been a 
singmg man/ is ascribed to Heywood in 
CioUon MS. Vespasian A 26. A mock- 
pathetlo 'Lamentation of Choirboys’ is 
amusing with its occasional use of tri- 
syllable rhymes (‘thinks on him,’ ‘wynke 
on him/ 'lynke on him’). It is probable 
that those poems were also sung on the 
stage, perhaps in the two moralities of which 
fragments remain. 

Morley (Flaino and Easie Introduotion to 
MtfsioJea, 1697) inoludes Redford in the list of 
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‘PraoUoionQi'B ’whoso -works lie had f>t.adied, 1845, ‘The Governess, ' no-w in the 
placing him after Oornysshe, PygoU, and bhEvnks Oolleolion, and ‘Miranda-’ 
Taverner. Ilis name was prohaGly never | Preparing to throw off her Veeds ’ d ^ 
mentioned again nnlil lla-wldna publialiod in the Sheepshanks Collection, aiid’in'i 
his ‘ Ilislory.’ i u.t'/ i-ra-.i . , J. -ilia 

[Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 16233, 17802-6, 

20996, 30613; Uii-wkins's Jlist. of Muaio, c. 77 
and Appendix; Collier’s Annals of the SUge, 
i. 72, 11 . 342-6; Grove’s Biot, of Music and 
Musicians, iii. 270-1 ; Bumpus’s Organists and 
Composers of St. Paul’s ; Shakespeare Society’s 
Publications and other -works quoted aboro.] 

II. I). 

REDGRAVE, RICHARD (1804.-1888), 

SttWoot and landscape painter, second son of 
■\Villiam Redgrave, and younger brother of royal aoadoraician, when he painted "tirhiB 
Samuel Redgrave (q. v.], was born at 3 Bel- diploma work ‘TheOutcast.’aMintheBana 
grave Terrace, London, on 30 April 1801. At your jiroducpd a more ambitious -work ‘The 
tho time of his birth his father was a_ clerk in Plight into Etpfpt : Mary meditating on the 
the olBco of Joseph Bramah [q. y.], invpiilor Propliocy of Simoon,’ ns well as a iMidacane 
of the hydraulic prose, but he afterwards bo- onliilod ‘A Poet’s Study,’ HenoeforwaM 
came a inanufaoturor of wire fonoiiig, and landsoapos boenmo more and more frequent 
his son began life as a dork and drimghlsman among his exhibited works: ‘Love'* and 
in his father’s oiQcc. llo iievortholess found Labour ’ appoarod at the academy in 1852; 
time to draw from tho innrbloa in tho British ‘Tho Forest Pori al,’ in 1863 ; ‘ An Old Engl 
Museum, and in 1830 was admitted a studuut lish Ilomcstoad,’ now in the South Koneiiw. 
of the Royal Academy, to wluoli ho bad in ton Museum, and ‘ Tho Mid-wood Shade,’ m 
1836 sent a pioturo of ‘Tho Rivor Bront, 3861; ‘Tho Sylvan Spring,’ in 1866; ‘Handy 
noar Ilanwell? About 1830 ho g.vvo up olUoe J anio,’ in i 866 : ‘ Tho Well-known Footstep/ 
work, and for some years inninlainod him- ‘ 'Tho Oradlo of tho Rivor/ and ‘The Moo^ 
self by leaching drawing. 11 o liltowise sent land Child,’ in 1867 ; ‘ The Strayed Flook/ 
pioturcs to tho oxbibitions of the Royal Aoa- ‘ Seoking tho Bridlo-Road,’ and two pictures 
demy, tholMtisliInstitnlion, and tboSooioty of tlio ‘ Cliildmi in the Wood,’ in 1860; 'A 
of British Artists. Ilia lirst success was Surrey Combe,’ and ‘ Tho Golden Harvest, 
‘Gulliver exhibited to tho Brobdingnag in 1861. Among his later works may be 
Former,’ which appeared at the Britisli In- montioned ; * Surmoiis in Stones ’ and 
Btitution in 1830, and is now in iho Bheo])- ‘Startled Forostors,’ 187‘1; ‘Starting for a 
shanks Colluctiou, South Kunsiugion Mil- TEoliduy ’ and ‘Tho Mill Pool/ 1876 ;' Ckll- 
seum. It has beon ongravod by Jamoa ing tho SUoop to Fold/ 1876; ‘Deserted’ 
Mollison. In 1838 ho sent. 1o tho British ond ‘ llolp at Hand,’ 1877 ; ond ‘The Heir 
Institution ‘The Trial of Qriaolda’sPatieiico,’ como of Ago,’ 1878. Redgrave’s 
and a subject from Orabbo’s poom of 'Ellon picturus have boon called 'social teachings/ 
Orford : ’ tliia latter was rojoctod, but bung and ho has biinsolf written, ‘ It is one of my 
on Ibo lino at tho academy in the same year, most gratifying feelings that many of my 
These wore followed at the Royal Acaduiuy best oUbrLs m art have aimed at calling at- 
by 'Olivia’s Betuni to bur Parents’ and teulioii to tho trials and struggles of tbs 
‘Quentin Mnteys, tho Blooksmitb of Aut- poor and (ho opprosuid.’ 
worp,’ in 1830 ; and by ‘ 'The Uoduowl 3-lodgravo was aotivoly engaged m tbs 
Geiitlomiui’s Daughter ’ ond ‘ The _Wondoi> orgauisutlon of tho government school of 
ful Curu by Paracelsus ’in 18 10, in which design, of which he was appointed botonicsl 
year Redgrave was ulootod an assoointo. In lecturer and toaoher in 1847. He heem 
1841 he exhibited ‘The Ca'-Ge-Buildur,’ 'Sir head-master in 18-18, ort supermtendont k 
Bog or do Oovorley’a Courlship,’ and ‘Tlie 1863, and inapootor-genoval for art in 1867. 
Vicar of WukoHold finding his Lost Dough- He was a morubor of tho executive commit- 
tor at tho Inn;’ in 1843, ‘Ophelia,' ono of too of tho British section of -the Paris _Es- 
his best iigiiro pictures, and ' Oindorclla,’ bibilion of 1865, and at its close received 
both in the Sheopahauks Collection, end llio cross of tho Legion of Honour. lu 
‘ Bad Nows from Sea ; ’ in 1 8-13, ‘ The Poor 1867 bo reooivod tho appointment of Bm> 
Teoohor,’ The Fortune lluuler,’ and ‘Going voyor of crown xiioturos, which he held 
to Sorvioo ; ’ in 1844j ‘ Tlie Sempstress ’ and until 1880, and during that time he com- 
‘ The Wedding Moniuig — tho Departure}’ in piled a detailed catalogue of the piotuies 


guardian Angol,' Happy Sheep/ and ‘The 
Dosortor 8 Home ;> ml 848, ‘OountiyCousS 
now m the Vernon OoUection, NafionolSi' 
lory, and engraved by Henry C. ShenC 
and ‘ Bolton Abboy—Moniing,’ in the Sheepi 
shanks Collection; m 1849, ‘The Awakened 
Oonsoioiioe’ ond ‘The Solitary Pool:’ and in 
1860, ‘The Attiring of Griselda,’ ‘The Chdd's 
Prayer,’ and * Tho Woods planted by Evelvn.' 

Early in 18.61 liodorrava Wnn nlcinfa^ . 
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Windsor Castle, Buckingliam Palaco, 
Hampton Court, and other royal residences, 
in thirty-four manuscript volumes. In 1869 
le -was offered the honour of Imighthood, 
which he declined, but on his retirement 
from office in 1880 he was created a O.B. 
He had previously, in 1876, resigned the 
direotorslnp of the art division of the educa- 
tion department, to which he was promoted 
in 1874. He was awarded a special pension 
as a recognition of the great services which 
be had rendered to the science and art de- 
partment. The presentation of the SUeop- 
shanlis collection of pictures and the Elli- 
son ooUeotion of water-colour drawings was 
mainly due to his indueuce. 

Eedgrave died at 27 Hyde Park Gate, 
Kensington, London, on 14 Dec. 3888, 
his eyesight having gradually failed for 
gome time previously. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

There ore two portraits of him in the pos- 
gession of his family: a small one painted 
by himself when young, and another, life- 
sized, painted by JMr. Arthur S. Cope in 1880. 

Redgrave was joint-author with his 
brother Samuel of ‘A Century of Painters of 
the English School,’ published in 3866, and 
wrote also ‘An Elementary Manual of 
Colour,’ 1863, and the introduction and bio- 
naphical notices to a series of autotypes 
issued os ‘The Shuepshauhs Galleiy’ in 
1870. A ‘Manual of Design,’ compiled from 
his writings and addi'ossos, was published in 
1870 by his son, Mr. Gilbert B. Redgrave, 
chief senior inspector of thu National Art 
Training School. Ten pictures in oil by him, 
and a number of studies and shotenes in 
watercolours and in chalk and pencil, ore in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Biehord Redgrave, C.B., R.A,, a Memoir 
compiled from Ins diary by his daughter, Mies 
B. M. Redgrave, with portrait, 1891; Art 
Journal, 18S0, p. 48, autobiographical sketch, 
with portrait, and 1869, pp. 206-7 ; Sandby's 
History of ihe Royal Academy of .^ts, 1832, 
ii. 290-4 ; Man of the Time, 1887 j Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Pointers and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1880-9, li, 770 ; Royal 
Aeadomy Exhibition Catalogues, 1826-83 ; 
Bi'itiah luslitntion Exhibition Oatalogues (Liv- 
ingArtists), 1832-60 ; Exhibiiion Oatalognos of 
the Society of British Artists, 1829-79.1 

R. E. G. 

BEDGRAVE, SAMUEL (1802-1870), 
•writer on art, eldest son of William Bed- 
grave, and brother of Eiohard Eedgrave[q, v.], 
was born at 9 Upper Eaton Street, Piimico, 
London, on 3 Oct. 3 802. When about fourteen 
Smuel obtained a clerkship in connection 
with the homo oflico, and in his leisure time 


studied French, German, and Spanish, and 
practised watercolour-painting and architec- 
tural drawing, so far as to be admitted inl833 
an arohitectural student of the Eoyal Aca- 
demy. He subsequently received a permanent 
appointment in ^ehome office, and rendered 
important service in connection with the re- 

t istration of criminal offences. In 1836 
e acted as secretaiy to the constabulary 
force commission, and in May 1839 became 
assistant private secretary to Lord John 
EusseU, and then to Fox Maule, after- 
wards second Baron Paumuie [q. v.], until 
September 1811. Later on, from December 
1862 to February 1856, he was private secre- 
tary to Henry Fitzroy (1807-4869) [q. v.] 
During the tenmn of the home office by Sir 
George Grey he prepared, by dfrection of Ms 
cMef, a volume entitled ‘ Some Account of 
the Powers, Authorities, and Duties of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Iloine Department,’ which was printed for 
official use in 1852. This work led him to 
compile ‘Murray’s Official Handbook of 
Ohuroh and State,' which was published in 
1862 and again in 185.5. 

Ho retired from the public service in 1860, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the ad- 
vancement of art. lie had been secretary 
to the Etching Club since 1842, and bad 
thus been brought in contact with many 
leading artists. At the International ex- 
hibition of 1862 the water-colour gallery 
was arranged by him, and the loon collection 
of miniatures exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Mriseum in 1806 was due to Ms 
initiation and management. The National 
Portrait exhibitions of 1860, 1867, and 1808 
also owed much to his exertions, and the 
gallery of British art in the Paris Inter- 
national exhibition of 1867 was tinder his 
direction. Ho likewise acted as secretary to 
the committee which carried out the eui- 
hitions of the worlts of old masters and de- 
ceased British artists held at the Boyal 
Academy from 1870, hut retkod on the 
appointment of a lay secretary to the aca- 
demy in 1873. 

His earliest contribution to the literature 
of art was ‘ A Century of Painters of the 
British School,’ written codointly with his 
brother Eichard, and first published in 1806. 
This was foUowed in 1874 ^ his valuable 
' Dictionaiy of Artists of the English School,'’ 
and in 1877 by a ‘ Descriptive Uataloguo of 
the Historical OoUeotion of Water-colour 
Paintings in the South Kensington Museum,’ 
on whiffii he was engaged at we time of Mg 
death. He also compiled the ‘ Catalogue of 
the Loan Exhibition of Fans,’ 1870, which 
was followed by ‘ Fong of all Countries,’ a 
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folio volume issued iu 1871, and lie assisted 
in the ooxnpilation of the ‘Catalogue of the 
Paintings, Miniatures, &a., bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum hy the Bav. 
Alexander Dyce,' 1874. 

Hedgrave died at 17 Hyde Park Gate 
South, London, on 20 March 1876, and yas 
buried in the churohyai'd of Holy Trinity, 
Bromptou. 

[Biographical notice by Eeclgravo's brother 
Bichaid, with portrait, profixed to the second 
edition of his Dictionary of Artists of tlie Bnglish 
School, 1878 ; Athenceura, 1876, i. 435.] 

E. E. Q-. 

REDHOUSE, Sin JAMES WILLIAM 
(1811-1892), oriental scholar, the eldest son 
of James Redhouse by his wife, Elisabeth 
Saunders, was born near London on 80 Dec. 
1811. He was left an orphan early, and 
from 1819 to 1826 was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

In 1826 he made utour through tho Modi- 
terrancau to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and there was ouored a post as draftsman 
in the employ of tho Ottoman goverumout. 
This brought him into touch with various 
olliciol authorities, and led him. to the care- 
ful study of Turkish. In 1830 ho wont to 
Russia. In 1834 he returnod io Loudon to 
publish a Turkish-English-Proucli did ionary, 
ou which he had beeii long oiigagod, but 
found that Thomas Xavior Bianchi s Turkish- 
Prouoh work had anticipated him, 

In 1838 Redhouse resumed his employmeut 
under tho Turidsh government as translator 
and confidential ini crproter, first to the grand 
vizier, and aflorwaras to the miuistur for 
foreign all'airs. In 1810 he was transfurrod 
to the Turkish admiralty, became a momhor 
of the naval council, and was scut on a 
mission to the coast of Syria, thou bloukuded 
hy the allied squadrons of England, Austria, 
and Turkey. There he acted as tho medium 
of communication between tho fleets and , 
the Turkish force on shore. In 1843 Red- I 
house was appointed to ho eocrutavy and 
interpreter to Oaptoiii 'Williiua Pouwick 
Williams [g. v.], the British commissioner . 
deputed to arrange a peace between Turkey | 
and Persia. Ho was engaged in tbe im- 
portant negotiations which were ooncludod 
at Erzerum iu May 1847. Returning to 
Oonstautiuople, lie romaiued till 1863 the 
confidential medium of communication be- 
tween the Porte and the British embassy. 
In 1864 Redhouse was ajipointed oriontal 
translator to tho British foreign ofiioe, and 
in 1867 was soul to Paris to aid in the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Persia. Thie was 
the last, of Ills diplomatic lahoiirs. 

Theuoefoi'th he mainly devoted himself to 


literary work. _Ho had loinedlhT^ 
Asiatic Society in 1864, imd was its S 
tory from 1801 to 1864. Living in stiStl^' 
retirement at Kilbuvn, he spent mMt ofT 
time in compiling 0 gi-eat dictionary of Z 
Arabic, Persian, and pure Turki lanfraasr 
He Boughttotroatin alphabetical oMa evm- 
word in 1 Im threo_ tongues. He was made a 
honorary Boot. Lit. of Cambridge on 12 Jhiib 
1884. a O.M.G. on IS AprS 1885 ^ 
K.O il G. in 1888. He had il 1811 ree’eiS 

the Sulton’s impowal order, Nishani-Iftlkhar 
end in 1847 the Persian order of the Lion 
and the Sun. 

Redhouse died on 4 Jan, 1892. He 
first, in 1836, Jane Oarruthers, daughter of 
Thomas Slade of Liverpool ; she died in 1887 
Secondly, in 1888, Eliza, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Oolguhouii. “ ® 

Redhouse was ‘ in many respects the lead- 
ing authority on the Osmanli-TurkUanguage,' 
Ills gi-eat uiifiiiishod monuacript dictionary 
is in the British Museum. A much abridged 
form of it was published hy the American 
board of foreign missions. I'he following is 
a list of his published works, excluding the 
numerous essays and translations which 
appeared from time to time, chiefly in the 
naires of tho Rovul Asiatio 8loniot.v*g < Tn 



tionary of Arobio and Persian Words used in 
'Turkish,' London, 1863, 8vo. 8, ‘Turklah 
Oam])aignors’ Vnde Mecum,’ 1866, Ifinio. 
4. ‘ English- I'urkish and Tm'M^-EneM 
Diotionary,’ Loudon, 1866, 8vo. 6, 'Leacon 
of English and Turkish,’ London, 1881, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Diary of H.M. the Shoh of Peisia during 
his Tour through Em’ope in 1878,’ from tbe 
Persian, 1874, 8vo. 7. ‘Turkish Ynde Me- 
onm,’ 1877, 16mo. 8. ‘ A Vindication of the 
Ottoman Sultan’s Titlo of Oaliph,’ 1877. 
9. ‘Ou tlio History, Byslom, and Varieties 
of Turkish Pootry, iiliie’tratod hy Seloctione,’ 
1880. 10, ‘ The Mesneri of Merluna, &c, , . , 
Tranelatud, and tho pootry versified,' 1881, 
8vo. 11. ‘ 'Tho Era of Abraham, from hie 
Birth to tho Death of Joseph in Egypt,’ 
188.8, 4to, privately printed, ip. ‘Notes on 
Professor E. B. ’Tylor’s Arabian ]llIatria^ 
ohate,’ 1884, 8vo. 

[Now MonUily Magazine for June 1 880 , Boyal 
Asiatic Sop. Journal, vol, xxiv. 1802; Toreiga 
Office List, 1888; Dod’s Peerage; Oat. Brit. 
Mus.] 0. A, H. 

REDINGTON, Sin THOMAS NICHO- 
LAS (I816-1862),lrisli odminislrator, only 
son of Ohristoplior Redington (1780-182B), a 
captain in tho army, by Ifranoes, only dang^® 
of llonry Dowell of Cadiz, was hoin at Kil- 
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comaiijOranmore, oo. Galway, on 2 Got. 1815. 
He was educated at Oaoolt College and at 
Ohrist’s College, Cambridge, but did not 
(jraduate. Devoting bimselfto politics, be re- 
nresentedD undalk mparliameut in. the liberal 
mterest from 1837 tol816. On 11 July 1846 
be was appointed under-secretary of state for 
Ireland, in 1817 a commissioner of national 
education, and ex officio an Irish pooi'-law 
commissioner. As a member of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s relief commission in 1847 he 
len&rcd much active service during the 
famine, and in consequence of his services 
be was on 28 Aug. 1840 nominated a knight- 
commander of the civil division of the Bath, 
soon after Queen Victoria’s first visit to 
Ireland. Ho served as secretary to the board 
of control from December 1862 to 1 866, when 
be accepted the post of commissioner of in- 
quiry respecting lunatic asylums in Ireland. 
He resided at llilcornon House, hut he died 
in London on 11 Oct. 1863, On 80 Aug. 
1843 he married Anne Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter and ooheiresa of John Ilyacinth 
Talbot, M.P., of Talbot Hall, eo. Wexford. 

[Geot Mag. 1862, ziii. 636 ; Men of tbe 
Time, 1862, p. 648 ; Dod’s Peerage, 1882, p. 
<80; Burke’s landed Gentry, 1850, ii 1107.] 

G. 0. B. 

BEDMAF, JOHN (1499-1661), master 
of Trimty College, Cambridge, wos born in 
1499. lie was probably related to the Red- 
mans of Levons and Harewood [see RuntfAir, 
Sib Eiohabd], and Culhbert Tunstol [q. v.], 
by whose advice he devoted himself to study, 
was a Idusman. He was for some time at 
Oorpus Christi College, Oxford, then at Paris 
till about 1630, and then at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he became B.A. 162o-6 
and iy[.A, in 1630. He was made fellow on 
3 Nov. 1630, proceeded B.D, in 1634, and 
D.D. in 1637. He became one of tbe king’s 
chaplains, was public orator of the university 
1537, Lady Jlargarct professor 27 Dec. 1688 
to 1644, and again 12 July 1649. He was 
reputed to be a good Greek scholar, and in 
ecclesiastical politics beldsomewhattkesame 
■dews as Heimy VIII, Hence he found no 
difficulty, on 9 July 1540, in siguiug the 
decree declaring the marriage of Henry and 
Anne of deves invalid. Ho was also on the 
commission which drew up ‘ The necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.’ 
In 1640 he became prebendary of West- 
minster andWoUs, and on 18 Nov. 1640 was 
made archdeacon of Stafford. He resigned 
this archdeaconry in 1647, whou ha was 
trsasferred to that of Taunton, On 17 Deo. 
1640 he became canon of Westminster. La 
1643 he was a member of the coinmitlee of 


convocation, which was designed to under- 
take a new version of the Bible, but whose 

of the king. Erom I 643 ' to 1646 he was 
master of the King's Hall at Cambridge, and 
on 19 Bee. 1646 was made first master of 
Trinity College. On 16 Jon. 1645-6 Redman 
and Parker were appointed commissioners to 
survey the property of colleges. In sermons 
which he preached before Edward VI in the 
Lent of 1547-8 he was said to have main- 
tained the doctrine of the real presence. 
None the less ho was allowed, on 8 April 
1648, to add the rectory of Calverton, Buok- 
inghamehire, to his other preferments. He 
preached at Bucer’s funeral, and wrote an 
epitaph on him . Redman was on the Wiad- 
sor commission of 1648 which drew up the 
order of oommimiou, but, being of Gardiner’s 
way of thinldng, he did not altogether ap- 

S rove of the result. lie was also on the 
eresy commission of 1649. When commis- 
sioners came to Cambridge the same year 
Redman hung badr for a time, not liking the 
terms of subscription : when, however, the 
commissioners allowed his intorpretation of 
certain articles, he consented to subscribe. 
He was a witness at Gardiner’s trial, but, 
being ill at Cambridge, his evidence waa 
taken by commission there early in 1660-1. 
Ho was dying of consumption, and offioioas 
protestants crowded round his deathbed to 
try and get some dechu'atiou of his religioue 
beliefs. An account of these transactions, 
called ‘A Report of Master Doctor Red- 
man’s Answers,’ &c., was printed, London, 
1661 ; a copy is in the library at Cambridge. 
Young, writing to Oheke, said that to some 
it had seemed as thoughBedman had changed 
from ’ softness, fear, or lack of stomach ; ’ but 
the truth seems rather to be that he had not 
changed at all, and that he died much as he 
had lived, a divine whose position was fixed 
by the six articles. Ho was hurled in ■West- 
minster Abbey. Redman wrote : 1. ‘ Opus 
de Justificationo,’ with winch was printed 
‘Hymnus in quo peccator justifleationem 
quierens rudi imagine describitur,’ Antwerp, 
1666, 4to. 2, ‘ De Gratia,’ translated by T. 
Smyth as ' The Complaint of Gfrace,’ Lon^n, 
1666, 8vo. 

[Cooper’s Athona Cantabr. i. 107, 642; 'Wood's 
Atiunse Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 193; Dixon’s Hist, 
of the Ohuich of England, ii. 234, 286, 304,306, 
483, iii. pauim ; Foxs's Acts and Mon, v. 600, vi. 
126 aq., vii. 463 so,, viii. 273 ; Welch’s Alumni 
West p. 4; Zuiicli Letters, iii. 160, 151, 264, 
492, RiiUpy’<iWorks,ii.316; Ascham’sEpistoIa, 
passim; jBweVsWor]tB,iii.l27; Barker's Corresp, 
pp. 34, 88 ; Latimer’s Works, ii, 297 ; Nowell's 
■works, i. (Parker Soe.)] W. A. J, A. 1 
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EEDMAN, Sm lilOIIABD (d. 1420), 
speakoi' ojE the House of Commons, -was son of 
Matthew Hodman of Lovens, wostmore- 
land, by his wife .1 oan. His father, probably 
a son of Sir Matthew licdman who sat for 
"W estmoreland in t lie parliaments of 1 867 and 
1868 and died in 1300, served in Franco and 
Spain under John of Gaunt in 1373, 1876, and 
1380. In 1381 ho was warden of lioxburghe, 
and in 1389 a commissioner to treat with the 
Scottish envoys (Oal. Doe. relating to Saot- 
1367-1 509 ; Cal. Patent Jlolla, 1377-81, 

f oasim; Josns, EM. qf ITarewood, 1869). 

[e diod about 1890, and in 1303 llichnrd woe 
granted leaveto hold a tournament at Carlisle. 
On 17 March 1399-1400 ho received letters of 

S rotection fora journw to Ireland with John 
a Oobham, third lordOobham [q.v.], and in 
May was treating for peace with the Soots. In 
1406 he was commissioned to exact finos from 
those who had been conoeriiod in the Percy 
rising, and in thosamo yearropresentod York- 
shiro in parliamout ; he was returned for the 
aamo constituency in 1411, 1J15, 1420, and 
1421. In 1408 ho was appointed to rocoivo 
submissions and levy iluoM on the robols wlio 
had boon defeated at Hramham Moor, and in 
1409 and 1410 was ongagod in negotiating 
with, and raising forces against, the Scots. 
In 1416, with John Strange, ho look tho 
principal part in mobilising tho forces for 
tho I'renon war. In tho parliament which 
met oil 4 Nov. ho was oleclod speakur; par- 
liament was in a loyal mood after Aglneonrl, 
and, having rapidly voted supxilios, was dis- 
solved on 12 Nov. In 1421 Hodman was 
commissioned to raise loans for tlio Fronch 
war. IJo diod in i 12(3, having imirriod 
Elizahuth (d. 1431), widow of Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, and dauglitur of William de Ald- 
buvgh, lord of the manor of Ilarowood, York- 
shire ; she brought liim Ilarowood and other 
manors in Yorkahivo (Cal. Int/, pout mor- 
tem,, iv. 108). Ilis son, Matthow Jlodman, 
prcdecoasod him in 1410 seised of a moioty 
of Ilarowood (ih. iv. 18(3). Kioliard lludmnu 
jfd!, 1606) [q. v.], bishop of Ely, was jirobably 
Matthow Ivodman’s grandson. 

[Eyinor’s Ftedora, orig, ud. vols. vii. viii. and 
3x. passim; Hulls of Pari. iv. 03 «j Palgviivo's 
Aiitiont I£a1. and Invent nrius, ii. 66; Cal. nf 
Eocumants relating In Meutlund, passim ; Otlieial 
Hot. Momh, Parl.j Plumpton Oorr. (Oaradon 
800.) passim ; Wylie’s llonry IV, iii. 108 ; Man- I 
iiing’s Spoakors ; Miscoll. Gen, et Herald, now 
aer. ili. 411-2.] A, F. P. 

BBDMAN, HIOIIAHD (<?. 1606), bishop 
of Ely, probably groat -grandson of Sir 
Biohard Bedman [q, v.l was born in tho 
ohapelry of Lovons on tlio borders of Onm- 
borliuid and Weslmorolaud. Ilo is said to 


have boon eduentod at Oambridse, and 
faoquently to have become one of the 

gular canons of fho Proinonstratensiau oid« 
in tho abbey of Shap, of which bouse h! 
became abbot, and was visitor of the otdal 
34/8. Ilo seems to have held bis sbbev 1 
rommendam-wiaihn bisiioin'ic of St 
for many years. The abbey was scatcl 
five miles from Lovons, and was an u£. 
portant iiouso with ample revenues It !« 
probable that liimily influence contributed 
to his promotion to this his first prefennent 
He scorns to have beou nominated to the see 
of St. Asaph in 1408, hut was not actually 
consocratod till throo years later, a question 
having arisen as to whether the see was 
vncaiit (Ln Niivn, Fasti, i. 73). In the paN 
Hament of 1483 lio was appointed one offte 
triers of petitions from Gascony and the poits 
beyond son. Ho found tho cathedral of St, 
Asaph a heap of ruins, in which state it 
hod lain since Owen Qlondower had bumt 
tho piano down in 1408. Bishop Eedmanset 
himaolf 1 o rest ore the church at a great cost 
and it romaina now substantially as he left 
it. On 21 Aiig. 1474 he took part in the 
consecration of Tiiomaa Billing, bishop of 
tloveford, at Ht. Mary’s, IVostminster. lu 
1 187 iio beonmo somohow compromised in 
tho ' rebellion ’ of Immbert Siuimel. A com- 
plaint was made to the pope, who adjudi- 
cated upon tho matter. The bishop recovered 
his jilaoo in tlio favour of llonry VII, for in 
l.i03 wo find him one of tho commissioners 
for treating with tho Scots for peace, and 
noxt year ho was admitted to tliepriyy 
council. Tn J iimiiiry 140(3 the see of Exeter 
was vacated by the translation of Oliver 
King to tho bishojirio of Bath and Wells, 
and Bedman sueceedod him at Exeter. 
Finally, in Soj)leuiborl601,ho wasremovk 
to the sue ul Ely, where bis magnificent 
monumout may at ill be seen. Ilo died at 
Ely Tlonse, llolborn, on 24 Aug. 1606. The 
bimiop ninst, liave been a man of very large 
meniiH, and his iirofuso liberality was pro- 
vorbinl during liis lifetime. In liis will, 
wliicli lias been preserved, lie made mouj 
and large bequests to tlio religions houses ia 
liis dloi'cso, to till! ctttliodval, and to his old 
abboy of Shap, as well as to tlie poor, amon^ 
whom one hundred marks was to be distn- 
billed lit bis funeral, 

[Bontliiim’s Ely, p. 183; Cocxwr's 
Cantiibr. ; Lo Neve’s Fasti; RoUs of PaiL iv, 
08, vi. 100, 288.] A I. 

BEDMAN, ROBERT (d, 164(3), printer, 
seoins to havo started in business in London 
about 1626, in which year he printed an 
edition of * Magna Oarta.' He also printed 
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an edition of Littleton’s ‘Tenures. Pya- 
son, in Ms edition of that year, -warns uis 
readers against it on account of its care- 
less printing, and speaks of its printer as 
‘Hedmon, sed verius Rudemau, quia inter 
mills homines rudiorem hand facile invenies.’ 
Ihe cause of this jealousy is clear, for not 
only had Rodman started as a printer of 
law hooks, in -which Pynson had had for 
some time practically a monopoly, hut he 
had estahlished himself in Pynson’s old pre- 
mises in St. Olcment’s parish, and used the 
camp sign, the George. On Pynson’s death, 
lledman seems to have token over Ms print- 
ing offices in Meet Street, as well as Ms 
materials, and in 1630 began to uee his 
device. Tor the next ten years ha -was 
steadily at work, for the moat part printing 
low books. In 1640 an edition of Cicero’s 
‘Paradoxa’ in English was printed for Ro- 
bert by J ohn R edman at Southwark. In the 
same year he died, and his will was proved 
on 4 Nov. His wife, Elizabeth Piokaiwng, 
-was left sole executrix, and continued the 
liusinoss for a abort time on her own account, 
after which she is stated to have manied a 
certain Ralph Oholmonly. 

[Amos’s Typngr. Antiij. ed. Herbert, i. 385- 
406; Timperley’s Typogr. Encyol. ; Gent. Mag. 
1850, ii. 346.] E. G. 1). 

REDMAN, WILLIAM (d 1602), bishop 
of Norwich, only son of John Redman of 
Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, gent., and 
Margaret his wife, entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1668, was elected 
Bcholar, and in due course follow of hie col- 
lege. lie gradual ed B.A. in 1603, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1666, and procoaded B,D. 
in 1673, being then one of the senior follows 
of Trinity. In July 1671 he became rector 
of Oviagton in Essex, in the presonlatlon of 
Anne, dowager lady Maltravers. In the 
folio-wing March he hocauie rector ofToppes- 
field, and resigned OviugLon (NnwcouBT, 
Jtepertorium'), In 1676 ho was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury. In 1678, 
being then D,D., he was presented to the 
jnetory of Upper Ilardres in Kent, and re- 
signed Toppeeheld. The lost three pieces of 
preferment were bestowed upon Mm by the 
queen, probably at the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Grindal, whose chaplain he was. ITe 
also held the living of Bisliopshourne, to 
which Richard Hooker [q. v,] succeeded on 
Redmon’a promotion to a bishopric. In 1684 
and in 1686 he was prolocutor of the lower 
house of convocation. In 1689 he became 
oanonofOantorbury, and Huolly was elected 
to the bidioprio of Norwidh fl7 Dec. IB^, 
and consecrated on 10 Jan. folbwing. Ho 


died at Norwich on 26 Sept. 1602, at which 
time Chamberlain, writing to Su- Dudley 
Carletou, describes Mm as ‘ one of the wisest 
of his coat ’ (Ch/. State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, 
. 249) ; W this he probably meant that the 
ishop had a great gift for absorbing prefer- 
ment, holding his tongue and maki^ no mis- 
takes. Redman married Isabel Oalverley, 
who survived Mm tiU 1018. Four sons and 
t-wo daughters are mentioned as the ftuit of 
tMe union. Archbishop Grindal impointcd 
1^ one of Ms executors, and left him a 
riding horse. He himself bequeathed one 
hunfied marks towards the wainscoting of 
the Rbrory of Trinity OoUege, Cambridge. 

[Ooopei’sAthones Contabr. audtheanthoritios 
quoted there.] A. J. 

REDMOND, THOMAS (1746 P-1786), 
miniature-painter, was the son of a clergy- 
man at Brecon, and was apprenticed to a 
house-painter at Bristol. He came to Lon- 
don and studied for a short time at the St. 
Martin’s Lane academy. lie resided, 1762- 
1766, in Soho, but afterwards settled at 
Bath, where he continued to practise with 
success as a miniature-painter till his death 
in 1786. In 1762 he began to exhibit at the 
gallery of the Society of Ai-ts, and contri- 
buted six portraits in all to that exhibition, 
thirteen to that of the Free Society, and 
eleven to the Royal Academy. 

[Rodgraro’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists.] 0. D, 

REDPATH, PETER (1831-1894), 
Canadian merchant and philanthropist, sou 
of John Redpath, was born at Montreal on 
1 Aug. 1821. His family was of Scottish 
Rneage, and settled in Canada at the begin- 
ning of the centii^. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s school, Montreal, and then sent to 
he trained in Manchester for hnsiness. Re- 
turning to Montreal, he entered first the firm 
of Dougall, Redpath, & Co., and later his 
father’s sugar-refinery. When the firm of 
John Redpath & Son was turned into a com- 
pany, Redpath found a wider sphere for Me 
energies. He became in 1866 a director of 
the Dank of Montreal, and soon afterwards of 
the Montreal Rolling Mills, Montreal Tele- 
graph Co., several mining companiee, and the 
Intercolonial Coal Company; he thus identi- 
fied himself with the encoiir Yemeni of moat 
Canadian industries, hut took special interest 
in the development of the North-West terri- 
tories with particular reference to their coal 
supply. In 1879 ho resigned moat of hia 
directorates and settled in England, making 
ftequent -visits to Canada. In 1882 he still 
furtlior limited his connection with busi- 
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ness, thencefortli remaining only on the Lon- 
don board of the Bank of Montreal, lie 
tbund oooiipation, however, for he became a 
member of the Middle Q’omple, was on the 
council of the Iloyal Colonial Institute from 
June 1886 till his death, and took an active 
interest in the establishment of the Imperial 
Institute. 

Bedx)ath is remembered by a scrios of 
munificent donations to the klctiill College 
and University at Montreal, lie endowed 
the Peter Rcipath chair of natural philo- 
sophy in 1871. In 1880 he gavo the llodpath 
Museum, which was opened in 188:1, as a 
centra for the study of geology, mineralogy, 
paloBoiitology, zoology, and botany. In 18S)l 
he gave, at a cost of some 76,000/., a library 
for the use of studenfs in arts, science, medi- 
cine, and law; he personally spent much 
time in examining libraries in England and 
on the continent, and the Eedpal h library was 
arranged on his own plans, with the result 
that it allbrds more accommodation for its 
size than any other similar building. It was 
opened on 31 Oct. 1893 by Lord Aberdeen, 
lie also gavo the library somo three thousand 
volumes for an historical library. And at 
the college he iusUtuied various prizes and 
medals. Besides oucouroging liberal uduca- 
tlon, he was a largo subscriber to works 
more strictly oharifablo, and was for some 
years prosldenl of tho Montreal General 
Ilospital. 

Rodpath died on 1 Eeb. 1891, at hisro- 
sidonco, the Manor Iloase, Cliisloliursl . He 
married, on 16 Oct. 18 17, Grace, daughter of 
William Wood of Bowdon, Manehestor, who 
survived him. lie loft no childron. 

J^Toronto CWobo, 3 Pob. 1801; Timos, 3 Bob. 
1891; In Momoriaiii Polor Redpatli, by Sir 
J, W. Dawson, Montreal, 1891.] 0. A. R. 

REDVERS, Family ov, dorivud its iiamo 
from the vill of R6vierB, in tho Bossin 
(STAPniiTOir, Tt. colxix.), and is first mon- 
tionod ill 1060, when Ricluird of this house, 
with his brothers William and Baldwin, gavo 
land at Goiirhosvillo in the Cotoiitiu to St, 
Poro do Ohortrea (ib.) Tho pedignio begins, 
however, with that Richard do Rodvovs who 
is found as ‘ Erunens ’ holding Moslcrlon iu 
Dorset in 108J. and 1080 (Evioir, Aby io 
JDomcadai/, p. 1 L3), lu 1090 he was one of 
those barons of tho Oolonlin who supported 
Henry ‘ Beaiiolerc ’ against his brolhors (Obd. 
Vli. lii. 361), and this proved tho foundation 
of his forlunes, for Jloury, on his accossiou, 
endowed him with lands in England, lli- 
ohardjiu return, supported him a1 aunchly (tb. 
iv. 06, 110 ; Will. Malu, p. d7J), and was 
one of his trust od advisers. Dying iu 1107 


(Obb. Vit. iy. 276), he was buried at tka 
abbey of Mon obourg, of which he is deemd 
the loimdor (tb.), though he had msrelfC 
given Its patronage by Henry (SiajSh 
IL cclxm),_ and bad given it some leads 
iGal M aimtiana, yol au; Mormt. aJ 
VI. 1097). Henry bad also given him Tim 
ham Pnory, Hampshire, which he endowed' 
with lands 7 the Isle of Wght onobtainhg 
Its lordship (si. VI 304). By his ivife Adfr 
hza, daughter of Wilham Peverell fq vl 
Nottingham, who gave her marriage poitum 
the manor of AVooUey, to MonteBoMB oft» 
Ins death (id. vu 1097), he left three eons- 
Baldwin, his successor [see Baidwut oi 
R nnvjjns], William ' de Vernon ’ (so named 
from the castlo of Voraoti), his heiriIlNo^ 
mandy, and Robert ‘de Sis. Mtoe Effliae’ 
who reooivod the manor of that namo-ancl 
0 daughter ITawys, wife of William de 
Roumaro, carl of Lincoln [q.v.l (Siapm- 
TOH, II. oolxxv.) Their mother's letter to 
tho bishop of lOxolor is found in ‘Saturn 
Ohoi-tcrs ’ (p. 6). It is important to distm- 
guish Richard do Redvers fi'om Riobaid, sou 
of Baldwin of Exeter [see Oiabe, Pamht 
oif], with whom he has been psrsistently 
confused. Nor was lie, as na8erted(Pi,AHojffi 
Conqueror and his Oumpamons,a,4:it Cen^ 
plete Peeraf/e, lii. 100), oi-eated Eoil of 
Devon^ by Henry I (Ceojivy de MandeviR,, 

His succeesor, Baldwin, the first Earl of 


Devon (d. 1166) [q. v.], loft issue (with 
William, afterwords fifth earl) a son and 

1. . •_ J 1- _ _V •«» ■'<1 



secoiul Earl of Devon. An intereBting writ 
was addi'ossod to him by the king as luohatd 
‘ do Rodvors ’ only, in .^ril 1167, m fevour 
of Moiitebourg Abbey (Eytob, Itinerary, e. 
26). Tie died in 1J02 (Robubt dd ToB.p. 
218), leaving by Dioiiys, daughter of Segi- 
iittld, I'Hi'l of Cornwall f q. v,], two sons (Bali 
will and Richard), who succeeded him as 
third and fourth oarls of Devon, On the 
death of tho latter without issue (1184?) the 
succession opened lo 163 00016 1711110111(4 
1216). 

Staplelnii doubted whether thisWiUiam 
was really styled, as alleged, ‘do Vemon;’ 
hut a Monlebourg chart er of 1176 {^. p. 188) 
clearly distinguishes him as William de 
Vernon ‘junior,’ from his uncle, Wifliam 
do Vernon ‘ senior ’ (o justiciar of JNV 
mandy), whoso son Richard hod at that date 
succeoaed him. It was, however, as Wil- 
liam ‘do Rodvoriis,’ earl of Devon, that he 
made a grant to ‘ Domus Dei,' Southampton, 
still proBorvod at Ciueen’s Oollege, Oxford 
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Etst. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. App. pp. 4C4-6), 
tlie seel of -whicli shows the family de-vice, a 
tiffin clutching a hate. Though Hovedsn 
rtvles him ‘ Earl of the Isle of Wight ’ (of 
which he was lordj at the coronation of 
Bichatd I, it waa not till 28 April 1194 that 
the king granted him, as ‘ Earl William de 
Brion’(P), the tertius denarius of Devon as 
his father Baldwin and predecessor Richard 
had held it (ib. 9th Rep. App. ii. p. 206). 
Dying at a great age in 1216, ho was anc- 
ppided hy his grandson Baldwin, whose son 
and namesake was the last earl (1246-1262). 
His sister and heiress Isahel, countess of 
Albemarle, who styled herself occasionally 
Oonntess of Devon, died in 1298, imme- 
diately after selling her hereditary lordship 
of the Isle of Wight for 4,000f. to the crown ; 
she left no issue. 


[Stapleton’s Rolls of the Rorman Exchequer 
(App. to vol. ii.) ; Orderiens Vitalis (Soeidtd 
derHistoire de Rranea); "William of Malmae- 
bary, Robert of Torigny, and Sarum Charters 
and Documents (Rolls Ser.) ; Monasticon Angli- 
canum; Gallia Christiana; Reports of Hkt.MSS. 
Comm. ; Eyton’s Key to Domosday and Itine- 
laiy ofEenryll; PUineho's Conqueror and his 
Companions, -with his ‘Earls of Devon ’ (Oolloc- 
tanea Archmologica, vol.i.), and ‘Lords of the 
He of Wight’ (Brit. Aroh. Assoo. vol. xi.); 
Dugdale’sBaroniige ; Round’s Geoffrey do Slan- 
derdle.) I. H. K. 


REDTERS, BALDWIN os' (d. 116.5). 
[See Balhwiit.] 

bed WALD or R.fflD WALD (d. 627 P), 
king of the East-Anglae, was the eon of 
Tytui or T^tla, the son of Wuffa or Uffa. 
The latter was reckoned os eighth in de- 
scent :&om Woden, and after him, as first 
East-Anglian king, the Idngs of his house 
were colled UflingaB (Bdbi], Mistoria Eocle- 
aiaitica, ii. 16), Redwald reigned during 
the supremacy of Ethelbert or iEthelberht 
(562P-610) [q.v.], king of Kent (id. o. 6), 
under whose innuence he accepted (Chris- 
tianity and was. baptised in Kent. On lus 
reton to hie own iand he was persuaded hy 
Ins queen and certain teachers to resume his 
heathen practices ; he did not, however, re- 
nounce his new faith, but worshipped Christ 
and his old gods at the same time, having 
a temple in which were two altars, one for 
Christian sacrifice, the other for saorifices to 
idols. This temple remained undestroyed 
until the lifetime of Aldwulf, king of the 
East- Angles from 664, who said that he had 
seen it when a boy (id, c. 16). Redwald rose 
to neat power, and even m the reign of 
.^melbert obtained the leadership of all the 
English peoples south of the Humber, with 


the exception probably of the kmgdom of 
Kent, and is therefore reckoned os fourth 
of the kings that held a power of that kind, 
and arc called Bretwoldas (id, c. 6 ; Anglo- 
Saxon^ Chronkle, an. 827). When Edwin or 
Eadwin^q. v.] woe a fvmtive from North- 
umbria, Redwald received him and promised 
him proteoUon. Ethelfrid [q. v.], the North- 
umbrian king, thrice sent messengers toEed- 
-wald, ofiering him large sums of money if 
he would slay his guest, and threatening him 
with war if he would not do so, Redwald was 
tempted, and promisedeither toslayEadwlne 
or give him up to Ethelfrid’s messengers. 
At this crisis Ead wine had the vision of Panli- 
nna (d. 644) [q. Vj], which waa afterwards 
made the means of deciding him to embrace 
Christianity ; and if, as is supposed by some, 
Faulinns appeared to him in the fiesh, the 
bishop’s presence at Redwold’s court would 
throw some light on the Icing’s position as 
regards religion, Redwald privately told hia 
queen of his purpose against his guest, and 
^e disBuadea him from it, telling him that 
it would ill become eo great a king to betray 
his friend for gold, or to break his word, 
wliich was more precious than all the jewels 
in the world, for love of money. He 
hearlcoued to her, and not only remsed to 

f ive Eadwine up, but determined to espouse 
is cause. As soon as Ethelfrid’s messeu- 
gCTS were departed he gathered a large army 
and marched on a sadden against Ethel- 
frid, who advanced to meet him with a 
much smaller force; for he had not had time 
to gather the whole force of hia kingdom. 
They met on 11 April 617 on the border of 
Mercia, on -the eastern hank of the river 
Idle, near Retford in Nottinghamshire. The 
battle was fierce, and was long commemo- 
rated in the sa^ng, * The river Idle was foul 
with the blood of Englishmen ’ (Hbit. Huira. 
p. 66). Raegenberi, one of Redwald’s sons, 
fell. EinaUy Ethelfrid was slain and his 
army totally defeated (Bunn, u.s. c. 12). 
The date of Redwald’s death is not ceiv 
tainly kno-wn ; it probably took place in or 
about 627, when his suooessor, Eorpwald, 
was converted to Chiistionity. Be had 
two sons: Raegenberi, called Rainer hy 
Henry of Huntmgdon, and Eorp-wald, who 
succeeded him, and was slain hy a heathen, 
liiobert, after reigning three yoai’s, pro- 
bably in 631. Sigebert (Elob. wia. i, 260), 
who was banished to Gaul, and who suo- 
oeeded Eorpwald, was probably Redwald’s 
stepson. 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron. ann, 617, 827 (Rolls 
Ser.); Eloi. Wig. i. 13, 280 (Eugl. Hist. Soc.); 
Hon. Hunt, p, 66 (Rolls Ser.) ; Diet, of Chris- 
tian Biogr. art. ‘Redwald,’ by Bishop Stubbs; 
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Brighb’a Early ISiiglisli Ohuroli riibtory, p. 109, 
2nd edit.; Greon’a Mnldng of England, pp. 
240-61.1 n. 

REEOB, RTOnAUD (1776-1831), plxy- 
aicicui, born in 1776, wna thii'd and yoimgeat 
Bon of "William Hooco (d. 1781), vicar of Bm- 
bury, rector of Coddingion, iind curate of 
Oolwall in llerefordsbh'e, by Elizabotb. Anna 
Muoknleo, lady of tbo manor of Battleborougb, 
Somerset. Early devoting himself to tbo 
pi’ofosidon of medicine, llieliard was at the 
ago of twenty resident surgeon at the llnve- 
forcl Infirmary. lie booamc a member of tbo 
IloyalOollogo of Surgeons ofEngbind in 1796, 
and from 1797 to 1808 ho practised in Ohej)- 
Btow and Oavdiff. The Eoynl Ilumano So- 
ciety in 1790 bestowed its silver modal upon 
liim 'for his medical services in tbo cause of 
humanity vitam ob reatitutam ’ («i‘c), and ho 
aftorwards entored its service as a medical 
assistant. Ilo was living in London in 1812, 
and ho subsequently gradual cd M.U., but it 
is not known from what university. lie 
seciu'cd consldcrablo practice in London, and 
was eonaultod by Joanna Soiitheott [q. v.], 
who was then aged 6 1, ns to tbo nossibiUty 
of her supernatural pregnancy. Ilo seems 
to have given a guardod diagnosis, wbieh ho 
had an oOTortunity of converting into a cer- 
tain one, mr he assisted at her autopsy whon 
she died on 27 Deo. 1H14, 

Reece led on active life, and, in addition to 
his praotico, interested himself in thorapoutio 
and chemical pursuits at a time when thoso 
studies were hut little considered. Ilis 
knowledge of the medicinal proportios ol 
plants enabled him to iutroiliice several now 
drugs into general use, some of which still 
maintain thoir reputation as romodius. Ilo 
died on 20 Sept. 1831, and is buried in St. 
Georg's burial-ground, Hays water Uoad, 
London. lie married Killy Blaokhorow, a 
daughter of .Fudge Blaokhorow. 

Reece puhllshod: 1. ‘Thu Medical Onido, 
for the 1180 of the Clergy, Hoads of h’lunilios, 
and Praotitionors in Medicine and Surgery,’ 
&c., Loudon, 8vo ; Ist ed, 1802, 17tli cd. 18®) ; 
an attempt to placo before tbo public tbu 
rational Iroatmunt of disease when far ro- 
luoYud from skilled assistanuc, and tbo stojis 
to bo taken in ca.sus of accidents, umorgoncy, 
and sudden illness. 2. ' Obsorvalions on 
tbo Anti-Phtbisica] Proportios of Litdiou 
laUuulicns, or Iceland Moss,’ London, 8vo, 
1808, 3. ‘ Practical Ubsorvatiuns on 11adi.Y 
Rbatanito,’ London, Rvo, 1808. 4. 'A 

Practical Dictionary of Dumostic jMcdioine,' 
&c., London, _ 8vo, 1808. 6. ' Letlors od- 

’"■■'"cd to Mic. G, Prondergost on the pro- 
".to of Medicine in flroat Britain/ &o,, 
8vo, 1810. 0. ‘Tbo lioeooan Pan- 


dect of filcdicine,’ &c., London 

1812. 7. ‘The Chemical 

8vo, 1814. 8. ‘ Statement Tt& » 


ovu, xoio. Treft 

tiw on the BonoQeial Ellfeot of the GraS 
Offiomahs 111 Nervous and Oi-ganio Wseas^ 
of the Lungs, &o., London, 8vo I8IR 
ff ‘ -A Treatise on DheosM of tie 

Genital Syslimi, the Rectum . . . -vyith 
Account of the Diosma Orenata or Bnchn 
Loaves, ’&o.. London, 8vo, 1826. 11. ‘ APiae. 
tioal Dissorlation on tho Means of obviatiiw 
Mid treating tbo Vaviolies of OosUvoness ’ 
&o., London, 8vo, 1820; 2nd edit. 1827' 
12. ‘Tbo Lady’s M.>dical Guide,’ &o. 

1833. 13. ‘A Practical Treatise on tbeW 
Astlimatio Pvoi>ortios of tbo Bladdei'-podded 
Lobelia ... to which is added an Account of 
IhoCbimyilo Herb,’ London; 2nd edit. 1880. 
Uopco also wlitod tbo 'Monthly Gazette of 
Prnotioal Medicine,’ 181G-31, and the ‘Me- 
dical Annual.’ 

A miuiatnro in oils, by R.Bull,helong8to 
Dv. A. il. Richardson of West Brighton, It 
was engraved. 

[Information kindly givon by Dr. R. J.Eeeoa, 
a grandson of Ricliard Ropoe, and by Dr. A J 
Rwliavdbon.) D'A.P. 


REEOB, ROBERT (1838-1891), dia- 
niatUt, was born in Urn island of Barbados, 
West Indios, on 3 May 1888. His father, 
Robert Rooco (1808-1874), was abawistorof 
tho Inner Tinnnle. The son matriculated 
from Balliol College, Oxhri, oaSSJsn. 186?, 
and graduated n. A. 1800, and SI. A. 1864. He 
was admittod a student at the Inner Temple 
in 1800, hut was not called to tho bar. For a 
short time ho was a medical student ; then, 
hut ween 1 8G I and 1803, on extra clerk in 
ollice of the ecclosinstical commisBiDnen, 
and from I SOI to 1808 an extra temporary 
clerk to (iic emigration oommiaaioners, 
hleauwhilo ho wrote some comic pieces 
for the stago with fair success, Ilo was indus- 
1 rious and a facile rhymster. Ills first effort 
was the libretto of an operetta, ‘ Castle Grim’ 
tinusir by G . Allen), produced at the Royalty 
Theal re on 2 Stqil . 1806. Among Reece's suh- 
sequont contributions to tlie same stage were 
‘ Promelhons,' a burlesque, on 33 Dee, ISlffi, 
printed in Lucy’s ‘ Acting Edition of Plays,' 
vol.lxviii.; ‘The Lady of thoLake.’buriesque, 
on 10 Sept. 1806 (Laor, vol.lxxi); ‘"Whit- 
tington Junior and his Sensation Oat,’ 0 bur- 
lesque, on 23 Nov. 1871 (id, vol. Ixxxix.) j 
‘ Dora’s Device,’ a comodiof ta, on 11 Jan. 1871 
(id, vol. xo.) : ‘ Little liobinllood,’ abnrlesquo, 
on 19 Axiril 1871) revived at the Gaiety Theatre 
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inl883(**' vol. xcl ) ; ‘Taquita, or Love in n 
Twinee.’ a comic opera, music by J. A. Mal- 
Imdine, on 21 Oct. 1871 (li. vol. xeiv.) At 
tiie Queen’s Theatre he produced ‘The 
‘Stranger, stranger than Ever,’ a burlesque, 
on A Nov. 1868 (_ib. vol. Ixvxii.); and many 
others were brought out at the Q-lobe, the 
Olympic, the Vaudeville, the Strand, and 
Che Gaiety. At the last theatre he produood 
fourteen pieces between 14 Sept. 1872 and 
g April 1884, among them the burlesques 
( porty Thieves,’ on 23 Deo. 1880 ; ‘ Aladdin,’ 
on 24 Dae. 1881 ; ‘ Little Ilobin Hood,’ on 
16 Sept. 1882; and ‘Valentine and Orson/ 
on 28 Deo. 1882 (printed 1882). In fifteen 
nieces he collaborated with Henry Brougham 
Famie, and ocoasionallyjoined other dramatic 
writers working on likelines to his own. He 
died at 10 Oantlowea Hoad, Camden S(ju(u;6, 
London, on 8 July 1891, and was buried in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 


rillustmtod Sporting and Dramatic Haws, 
1881, xri. 367, with porlrnit; Archer’s EuglUh 
Dtamatiata of To-day, 1 882, pp. 289-93; Satnr- 
diy Programme, 26 Oot. 1876, pp. 8-4, with 
portrait; Illustrated London News, 18 July 
1861, p. 7Ii with portrait; Bra, 11 July 1891, 
p, 9; Figaro, 18 July 1891, p. 14, with portrait : 
Blanchaid'aljiife andReTninisoeneea, 1691,1.314, 
&o., ii. 364, 724 ; Morton’s Plays for Homo 
Performer*, 1889, p. xi ; information from 
Colonial Offloo and from OIHoe of Eoclesiabtical 
Commissioners.] G. 0. B. 


EEED. r^oe also Rd.vd, Huadd, Redb, 
Eeddp, and Rbid.] 


EEED, ANDREW (1787-1862), philan- 
thropist and inde;Mndent minister, bbiu at 
Beaumont House, Butcher How, St. Clement 
Danes, London, on 27 Nov. 1787, was fourth 
son of Andrew Rood, watclunaker, and of his 
wife, Mary Ann Mullen, wlio before her mar- 
riage taught a school in Little Britain. The 
father came as a young man to Loudon from 
Mden Newton in Dorset. He belonged 
to the independents, and noted os lay evan- 
gelist and preacher to the end of nh life. 
Young Andrew was privately educated. At 
sixteen years of age he,ioined the congrega- 
tional church in New Hoad, St. George’s-ui- 
the-East. Brought up to his father^ busi- 
ness, he soon found it uncongemal, and by 
the advice of the Rev. .Matthew Wilks of the 
Tabernacle, Moorflelds, entered Hackney Col- 
lege as a theological student under the Rev. 
George CoUison in 1807. Ho was ordained 
to the ministry on his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, November 1811, as pastor of the New 
Hoad obapel. After seventeen years’ labour 
there he set about building a larger chapel, 
which was called Wycliffe Chai)el, and was 


opened on 21 June 18S1, He held the pas- 
torate of Wycliffe Chapel until November 
1861. In 1834 Reed was sent by the Con- 
gregational Union of En^and and Woles 
ns a deputation with the Rev. J. Matheson 
to the congregatioiml ohurchea of America, 
in order to promote peace and friendship be- 
tween the two comm unities. The Yale Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.D., and ha returned home afier 
an absence of eight months. With his col- 
loague ho published ‘a narrative of the visit,’ 
2 voIb. 1834. 

Reed actively engaged in philanthropic 
work for nearly fifty years. In 1813 he puh- 
lishad a first appeal urging the formation 
of an asylum for orphans. Beginning in a 
small way, the institution grew in popular 
favour, and from February 1816 was known, 
by the name of the London Orphan Asylum. 
Rei^ prepared plans, oollected money, and 
elicited the sympathy of the public, seouring 
the support of the Duke of Kent and other 
members of the royal family. A site in 
Clapton, consisting of a house and eight acres, 
woe bought at a cost of three thousand five 
hundred guineas. The actual building cost 
26,000/., ond was opened in 1826 by the 
Bulce of Gamhiidge. Reed’s second great 
work was tho foimding, in July 1827, of the 
Infant Orphan Asylum for fatherless chil- 
dren under seven years of age. Temporary 
premises were taken in Hockuey Rood, and 
Royal patronage was enlisted. A second 
lioiise, with spacious grounds, was taken at 
Ralston to meet the increasing demand. 
When this rn'OTsd inadequate, ground waa 
secured at Wanstead, where in June 1841 the 
first stone of tho new asylum was laid by 
the prince consort, who insisted on Heed ac- 
ceptmg tho mallet wbioh had been presented 
to aim during the ceremony. The governors 
decided, despite Reed's wposition, that tire 
use of the Church of England catechism 
should he made compulsory. He therefore 
resigned his place at the hoard ; W he still 
supported the charity, and provided for it by 
a special bequest in his will, In 1844 he 
set to work to found another Infant asylum 
where no suoh condition should he required 
and a scriptural training be given. Twelve 
hundred pounds was at once raised, a house 
taken at Hichmond, then a larger one in 
Hackney Hoad, and afterwards an old man- 
sion on Stamford HiU. Eventually an estate 
was bought at Ooulsdon, near Choydon, on 
which an orphanage woe built, and was 
named Reedham in Reed’a honour. Two 
other charities owe their origin to Reed, 
One is the asylum for idiots, which waa 
started in October 1847. It was first housed 
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at Ilighgate, but was aftevwai’ds traiiafurrod 
to Earlswood, Suiroy, and a bvanch for the 
eastern counties was pstablishcd at Essex 
Hall, Oolohosler. Heed’s lost grant pliilnn- 
thropie eflbit was made on behalf of in- 
curables, of whom largo numbers wore dis- 
charged from tho hospitals. This, begun in 
July 1836, was named the Tloyal Hospital 
for Incurables, and lound a permanont homo 
at Pulney. 'riie claims of ihoso various 
institutions, in whoso mnuagumont ho played 
a personal part, mode it necessary for Hood 
to live in town, and ho built himself a house 
at Oambridgo Heath, Hackney, where his 
lator life was passed. Tho cost of tho 
asylums which he founded was lil9,330i. _ 

Hoed resigned the pastoi'afo of WyolilTo 
Chapel on tho colobralion of liia jubiloo in 
Hovembor 1861, and died at his house, Cam- 
bridge TIoath, Tlaokiioy, 011 Tuesday, i26 Fob. 
180:1, aged 74. 

In April 1816 Hoed married Elimbotli, 
eldest dauglitor of .Tasper Thomas irolmos of 
Oastlo Hall, Heading. She boro him four 
ions— Andrew, Charles [q. v.], Jfartin, and 
Howard — and adaughlor Elizabeth, who bo- 
oamo the wife of 'L'homas Spalding. 

Besides sermons and iracls and tho ac- 
count of the visit to Ainorioa moutionod, 
Heed published ! 1. 'No Fiction; a Narra- 
tive founded on Facts,’ in 2 vols. 1819 j 12lK 
edit. 1 vol. 8vo, with plates. 2. ‘Martha; 
a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister,’ 
1821. 3. ‘Holla Plumbo; a Narrative for 

Children,’ 1832. 4, ‘ Tracts adapted to tho 
Hovival of Religion,’ 1 832. 6. ‘ Tho Revival 
of Religion : a Narrative of tho State of Eoli- 
gion at WyclilTo Cliapol,’ 1830. Q.'hlmimmt 
Pioty essential to Eminent Usefulness,’ 1 8 12. 
7. ''riio Advancomentof lloligion tho Olahn 
of tho Times: a Course of Winter Ueeturoa,’ 
1843. 8. ' Personal Eflbrt for the Salvation 
of Men: a Manual for Christians,’ 1844. 
9. ‘Charges and Sermons delivered on 
Spooial Occasions,’ 1801. In 1811 ho com- 
piled and issued a hymn-book, being a 
collection of psalms and hymns for public 
worship, nineteen of which wore written by 
himsoli. Of those liie following have cornu 
into common use : ‘ Spirit Hiviuo, attend our 
prayers,’ and ‘ Tlioro is an hour when f must 
port.’ 

A full-lmigth portrait of Hood, painted by 
Q Gorge Paten in 1838, hangs in tho board- 
roem of tho London Orphan Asylum at 
Clapton. 

[Memoirs of the Lifti and Philanthropic 
Xiabours of Anilrnw Hood, U.U., with Selections 
from his Journals, edited liy his sons, Aiulvow 
ICeod, B,A., and Olinrlos Hoed, F.S.A., IRQS, 3rd 
edit. 1807.] W. H. L. 


0, SiK CHARLES (I819-188n 


cliairmiin of 1 

son of Andiw Heerirvl^Z^'K 

1 h:-oi«sf, WM born at a farmhouse 
Somung in Borltsluro on 20 .Time 1819 
was educated, successively, at MadrasW 
Hackney, under John Allen (1771-1^9; 
[q. Y.]; ot the Hackney grammar school' 
and at Silooalos, near Wakelleld. As* 
yoiith ho was admitted a professed mamh» 
of his fathor’s church, oml for a time had 
thoughts of becoming a minister of thasos. 
pol. In Hocembor 1830 he was appronticed 
to a firm of woollen mnnufnotureraatLUi 
and there, in 1830, with his friend Thomas 
Edward JTmt, ho started and edited a maea- 
zinc called ‘Tho Leeds liepository.’ In 1843 
in oonjunelion wilii Mr. Tyler, he founded 
lit Bolt Court, FlootStr66t,'London,thoflm 

of Tyler & Rood, printers. In 1849 he left 
Tylor to contiimo llio same trade withBffl. 
jamin I’ardon of Ilattou Garden. Thefina 
aflorwnrds moved to Lovell’s Court, Pater, 
nostor Row. In 1801, when Piced’s friH . 
Aldovraan Robert Besloy, retired from the 
Ijrpolbimdiug business, he look advautsoe 
of tlio opmung thus created, and set up°a 
typofonnding lootory in Fonn Street, city of 

I iondon. Tho onlerpriso proved highly ane- 
coHsful, and ns ‘ Sir Olmnoe Heed & Sons, 
Limitud,' is still a (lourishing ooncem. 

Hood in vory onrly life interested himcyif 
in popular oducatiou. In 1844 he joined the 
Sunday Soliool_ Union in London, and in 
courso of tluio inspected numerous schoola 
ootuioolod with tho association in large towns. 
On 0110 occasion ho descended a coal-mine in 
order to visit o class of boys who only once 

II woolc caino to tho surface. In 1851 uewon 


a first pi’izo oFored by tho London Unionfor 
an essay on ‘ Tho Infant Class in the Sunday 
School,’ and ho puhlislied many new-yearad- 
dressos on tho oduoalion of tho poor. Those 
called rospecUvoly ‘ Diamonds in the Duet' 
(1860) and ‘The Toachor’s Keys ’(1872) had 
n wido circuhition. 

Rood soon iutorostod himself in tha go- 
voniiuont of tho city of Loudon. In 1866 as 
booamo a iiK'inbor of tho common counml 6r 
tho ward of Farringdon Within, and aotively 
aidod in dovoloping the Guildhall Library 
(of. hia Plea for a Free PiMio lAbraru m 
Mumtm in tho City of Zondon, 1866;_and 
tho City of London School. He alao in^ 
rostod uimsolf in tho pruaorvationof Bunhill 
Fields burial-ground, and in tho administra- 
tion of tho Irish Society’s estates in Blstet, 
which ho visited olUoially. Four times he 
moved that tho freedom or tho oily should ha 
conferred on distinguished men— on herd 
Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir Leopold 
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McClintock, and George Peabody. He was 
oneof Peabody’sBritish executors in 1869, and 
helped to carry out bis philantbropie designs. 

In politics he was a staunch liberal. As 
early as 1^7 be organised the publication of 
s. weekly paper, ‘ The Nonconformist Elec- 
tor ’ diu'ing the general election of that year. 
On 17 Nov. 1888 he was returned to parlia- 
ment as tho first representative for Hackney. 
He made Ms maiden speech on introducing 
a, biU for exempting Sunday and ragged 
schools from poor rates, a measure which 
was carried into law. In 1870 he took a 
prominent port in the debates on the Ele- 
mentary Education Hill. Ho advocated Mble 
instruction without sectarian teaching. On 
6 Feh 1874 he was re-elected for Haolniey, 
but, through a technical informality on the 
part of tho returning officer, be wastmseated 
on petition (14 April 1874), and, declining 
to be nominated again, suggested the selec- 
tion of Henry Eawwtt [q. v.] as candidate 
in his stead. With a view to devoting him- 
self exclusively to educational work, he re- 
mained out of parliament till fi April 1880, 
when he was returned for St. Ives in Oom- 
wall. 

Heonwhile his public life was mainly de- 
voted to the afl'aira of the London soliool 
board. He was elected member for Hack- 
ney^to the first board on '£! Nov. 1870, and 
inlleceinber he became the vioe-ohairmon, 
and chairman of the works committoo. On 
10 Dec. 1873 he was chosen chairman of the 
board in succossion to Lord Lawrence. He 
filled the post with energy and efliclenoy, 
carefully maintaining the religious compro- 
mise which the act embodied. As chairman 
ha delivered and published seven valuable 
annual statemeuls. He i'em.ilued ehairman 
till his death. 

Deed visited America in 1873, and on his 
return was created a doctor of laws hy Yale 
University. On2l Eeb. 18741u! avus knighted 
by the queen at AVindsor Castle. Through- 
out life ne displayed some antiquarian pre- 
dilections. In 1840 he was elected a follow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and he assidu- 
ously collected keys and autograph letters. 
In 1801 ho exposed as forgeries a collection 
of 'pilgrims’ signs ’ said to have been foiuid 
by workman when excavating Sbadwell 
Dock. In 1862 he assisted II. T. Biley in 
translating the ‘Liber Albus,’ the ‘White 
Book of the City of London,’ published in 
the Bolls Series. Eor many years he con- 
tributed to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ He avos 
author, with bis brother Andrew, of ‘ Me- 
niuirs ’ of the life of their father (1863), and 
he also took an actiA'e part in tho direction 
of the Beligions Tract, the British and 
TOl. XTI. 


Eoroign Bible, and the London Missionary 
societies. 

Beed died at EarlBmead,Fage Qreen, Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex, on 23 March 1881, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery, A 
full-length, portrait is in Hackney town- 
hall. 

He married, on 22 May 1814, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Edward Baines, 
M.P. for Leeds, by whom be had four 
sons and four daughters. Hia son, Eliot 
Pye Smith Beed, became chairman of 
Sir Charles Beed & Sons, Limited, In 
1890. 

The eldest son, CiunLhs Edavabb Baiitbs 
Bnnn (1S45-1S84), secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, born in New 
Broad Street, city of London, on 24 July 
1845, entered the City of London School in 
1857, and proceeded thence to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1864, Avhere he gained a 
foundation scholarship, and graduated B,A, 
in 1868 in the first class of the classical 
tripos. After further theological study at 
New College, London, he became muuster 
of Common Close Congregational chapel 
at Warminster in 1871. In 1874 he was 
appointed one of tho secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
proved to be admirably fitted for that post, 
lie was accidentally killed while visiting 
Switzerland by a fall over a precipice near 
the Morteratsch glacier at Pontresiua on 
29 July 1884. He wrote ‘The Companions 
of our Lord’ (1873), and ‘Memoirs of Sir 
C. Beed’ (1888) {Congregational Tear-booh, 
1886, pp. kO-21). 

The third son, Tamot Baimbs Bbbb 
(1862-1893), writer of boolcs for boys, born 
at St. Thomas’s Square, Haclcuey, on 3 April 
1862, was educated at the City of London 
School. In 1868 hejoined bis father’s firm, 
Sb Charles Bosd & Sons, typefounders, and 
ultimately became managing dhector. Tal- 
bot Beed was greatly interested in literary 
liistoiy. In 1892 he co-operated in found- 
ing the Bibliograx>hicnl Society, and was 
honorary secretary until within a few months 
of his death. His ‘History of the Old Eng- 
lish Letter-foundries, with Notes Historical 
and Bibliographical on the Bise and Pro- 
gress of EugUsU Typography,’ 1887, repre- 
sented tho researches of ten years. He also 
edited and supplied a memoir of the author 
to the ‘ Pentateuch of Printing,’ by Williom 
Blades, 1890. Ha is, however, best known 
by his uumerons and popular books for boys 
originally contributed to the ‘Boys’ Own 
Paper.’ These are : ‘ Tho Adventures of a 
Thrse-Quinea Watch,’ 1880 ; ‘ The Fifth 
Form at St. Dominic’s,’ 1881 ; ‘ My Friend 
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Smith/ 1882 j ‘Willotighhy Captaina/ 1883 ; 
‘ Follow ray Leader/ 1886; ‘Keginald Cru- 
den/ 1886 ; 'A Dog with a Bad Kama/ 1880 ; 
‘ The Master of the Shell/ 1887 ; ‘ Sir Lndar, 
a Story of the Days of the Q-reat Queen 
Bess/ 1889 ; * lioger Ingleton Minor/ 1889 ; 
‘ The Cook-house of Fells-garth/ 1 801 ; ‘Diek, 
Tom, and Harry/ 1892; and 'Kilgorman/ 
with a memoir of the author, by his ftiend, 
John Sime, 1804. lie died at fiighgale on 
28 Nov. 1893. lie married, on 16 June 1876, 
Elizabeth Jane, third daughter of Samuel 
MaoGurdy Greer [q. v.], hv whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters (Stationara’ 
Trade Journal, 21 Dae. 1893, p. 646; Oraphio, 
9 Dec. 1893, p. 710, with portrait ; informa- 
tion from James Drummond, esq.) 

[Mamoir of Sir 0. lisod, hy his son, 0. E. B. 
Eood, 1883, with portrait; Stovonson’s Sir 0. 
Iloed, Chairman of tlia London School Board, 
1884; O’Malloy and Hardoastlo's Boport of 
ElootionPotitiona, 187S, ii. 77-87; Daily Nows, 
20 March 1881, p. 6; lilnstr. London Nows, 
1878 Ixiii. 009-10, 1881 Ixxviii. 320, with por- 
trait; Graphic, 1874, ix, 146, 148; Biugmph, 
1880 iv. 288-02.] G. 0. B. 


Reed often oocorapanied in about 
Enflold, owed much to his suggestions -irhen 
preparing his collootion of William KW, 
works nnd supplement to Swift’s wori^n 
1776, his ‘Anecdotes of Bowyer’ in 1782 
and his ‘Ilisiory of Leicestershire ’ in 1795 
Niohois, hit. Anecdotes, iii, 228-91 
Reed corresponded with Horace Walpole and 
Bishop T?etoy, hut his most intimate fting fi; 
wore Dr. Farmer, master of 
College, Cambridge, with whom he spent a 
month oaeh autumn, and Georgs Stiyena 
whose ill-tompor he has the unique distinct 
tion of novor having provoked He also 


know James Bindloy [q. v.], the 
Ifomney and Hayloy, E&und MdoL J R 
Kemble, II. J. Todd, the editor of unit,,, , 
and Ralph Iloathcote fq. v.l with whom he 
visited Holland in 1777. M^ost of these were 
momhers of the ‘ Uninoreaaable Club ’ meeting 
at the Queen’s Head, Holborn, of which 
Reed was for many years president. He 
was also a frequent guest at the literary 
parties of the puhlishor Dilly, and was 
oloctod F.S.A. on Gough’s recommsudation 
on 12 Juno 1777. 


REED, ISAAC (1742-1807), editor of 
Shakespeare, son of a bakur, was born on 
1 Jan. H41-2, at Stewart Street, near the 
old Artillery Ground, London. Ilia father, 
whose shop was in Fleet Street, was a 
man of intelligence and inspired his sou 
■with a love of reading {Notes and Queries, 
7l h ser. ii. 376-6). Ait or being educated at a 
private school at Streatham, Roedhocarae au 
luticled elork to Messrs. Forrot & Hodgson, 
a firm of Loudon solicitors. On the expiry 
of his articles ho assisted a Lincoln’s Dm 


Of singularly retiring disposition Heed 
wrote little. His vocation was mainly that 
of commentator or editor, and almost all his 
publioatiouB wore issued anonymoudy. He 
would ptofor, ho wrote in 17t8, to standin 
the pillory rather than put his name to a 
book. In 1768 he colleoted the poetical 
works of Lady Mary Wortloy Montagu ; and 
in 1778 ho printed a few copies of Middle- 
ton’s ‘Witch’ for his friends, and edited 
tho sixth volume of Dr. Young’s ‘Woria’ 
In 1777 ho edited 'Historioal Memoirs (rf 


oonvcyancer named Iloskins, hut at the end Dr. William Dodd/ which are sometimes 
of a year sot up for lumsolf as a con- attributed in nrror to John Dunoombcfq.y.'', 
voyancor in chambm at Gray’s Inn, wlionoo nnd Dr. Dodd’s ‘Thoughts in Prison.’ JPtom 
he soon removed to Staple's Inn. llo seonred 1773 to 1 780 he contributed biographical 
11 good practice, but bad no ontliuaiasm for arl.iolcs to the ' Westminster Mogozme/ 
Ins profession. _ _ and wrote in tho * Gontlomon’s Massine’ 

From boyhood Reed sliidiod literature and and in tho ‘ European Magazine.’ Of the 
arolu)colog,y, and through life dovotod hia latter he was for a time part proprietor; 
leiauro to literary rosearch. He collected a but lie denied in 1 800 that he took any part 
largo and valuable library in Ids rooms nt in tlio editing (Nichols, hit. Illustratms, 
Btaplo’s Inn, and tbero weleomcd many con- vii. 48). 

genial fellow-workers; at whoso dispoanl ho Rood gradually concentrated his attentics 
freely placed his books and his pursonal on tho drama, In 1782 he published 'Sio- 
Imowlwlgo. Ho sent notes to Dr. Johnson graphio Dramatiea,’ a uaoflil expansion of 
in 1781 when the latter was prux’oring his Baker’s ‘ Companion to the Playhouse.’ It 
‘Lives of tho Poets.’ Boswell deolarod -was ro-oditod by Stephen Jones in 1812. 
Ileod|s oxtonslvo and accurate knowledge of A similar vnutiire, ‘Notitia Dramatiea/ a 
English litoratiiroaiid history to be 'wonder- chroiiiclu of English tlientrieol history mom 
fill/ while, Boswell addod, all ‘who have tho Novomhor 1784 to 81 Dee. 1786, remiunein 
ideasure of his acquaintanoe oan boar tosii- manuscript at the British Museum (Add. 
mouy to the frankness of bis cominimications MSS. 26800-2); it was mainly compM 
in private sooioly’ (Boswull, Xi/b q/ /o*M- from the ‘ Dnblio Adverti^,’ a file rf 
son, ed. Hill, iv. 87). John Nichols, whom which was lent to the compiler by Wood- 
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faE In 1780 Beed prepared a new edi- 
tion of Dodsley'a ‘Old Plays’ (12 vole.) 
SvEaeq^'iently his fiends, Dr. Farmer and 
George Steevena, urged him to re-edit the 
rarioruM edition of Shakespeare known as 
Jolmson and Steevens’s edition, which had 
originally appeared in 1773. Beed com- 
pleted hia labours in 1786, whan the work 
was published in 10 vole. 8vo. Seed per- 
formed his task conscientiously, but added 
little of importance to the results of his pre- 
decessors. Joseph Bitson sneered at his 
textual criticism m ‘ A Quip Modest ’ (1788). 
■V7hen another issue of the work was colled 
&r, Steereus xesumed the office of editor, but 
corrected all the proof-sheets through the 
night in Beed's chambers, and benefited 
Ivgely by Beed’s suggestions. This edition 
was completed in futeen volumes in 1793. 
in 1800 Steevena died, leaving Beed his 
corrected copy of Shakespeare and two hun- 
dred guineas. In 1803 Beed produced an 
elaborately revised version, in twenty-one 
volumes, wliicb is generally Imown as the 
‘first mi'ioruTti.’ Boed received 300/. forlvis 
services (Niohols, lAt, AneoSotes, u. 066). 
The reissue of 1818, kuown es the ‘ second 
variomm,’ contains little new matter; the 
third and best ‘ variorum ’ (of 1821), which 
was begun by Edmund Malone and com- 
pleted by James Boswell the younger, hat. 
many odditious of value. 

heed died, after many years of suffering, 
from a paralytic affection at Staple’s Inn on 
6 Jan. 1807, and was buried at Amwell, 
where he had a country residence. A slab m 
the church there bears a curious rhyming in- 
scription, warning the passer-by that ho 
must die, though ne read till his eyes ache 
(cf. Niohom, Iiif, Illustrations, vii. 66-7; 
Kotei and Queries, 6th ser. i. 237). Beed’s 
will,with twelve codicils, was printed in the 
‘ Monthly Jlirror ’ (1807, p. 130). His lai'ge 
library — which was especially rich in Bng^ 
lish dramatic and poetical literature and m 
pamphlets — ^was sold by auction in London 
in Kovomber and December 1807 ; the sole 
lasted thirty-nine days, and the 8,067 lots 
brought 4,886/, 10s. 6d. In the British 
Museum, beside the MS. KoUtia Dramatica 
noted above, are Itod’s collections respect- 
ing Chatterton (in print and manusermt), his 
copies, with his maunsoript notes, of Ciboer's 
• Lives of the Poets ’ ana Grammont’s ‘ Ms- 
moits’ (in the latter a subsequent owner, John 
Mitford, has inserted additional manuscript 
comments). Haslewood, in his copy of Lang- 
baine’s ‘Dramatiok Poets’ (also m the Mu- 
seum), has transcribed a series of notes made 
by Beed. To the sale catalogue — ^‘Bibliotheca 
Heediana’ (1807), with prefiica by H, J, 


Todd — ^ia prefixed a poorly engraved portrait 
after a painting by Romney. 

Besides the works noticed, Beed compiled 
the biographical notes for both Bodsley ’sand 
Pearchu collections of poems (published re- 
spectively in 1782 and 17831. He also edited 
‘A Complete Oollection or the Cambridge 
Prize Poems, from their institution in 1760 
till the present time,’ 1773, 8vo,and'ThaBe- 
pository, a Select Collection of fugitive pieces 
of Wit and Humour ’(1777-88, 4 vols. 8vo). 

[Biahola’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 661 sq, and 
passim; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 137; 
Chalmers’s Biogc. Diet; Gent Mag. 1807, i. 
80-2 (by Nichofs).] S. L. 

BEED, JOSEPH (1723-1787), dramatist, 
bom at Stockton, Burbam, in Match 1728, 
was second son of .TohnBeed, a presbyterion 
ropemaker, After a very acanty^ education 
ha succeeded to his father’s husinesa which 
ho practised with success through life. His 
leisure he devoted to a study of English 
literature, and he developed literary aspira- 
tions ; but he always regarded himself as an 
amateur, and, when he began to publish, 
often described him&alf on his title-pages as 
‘a halter-maker.’ In August 176 there 
appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ a 
poem by Beed, ‘ in imitation of the Scottish 
dialect, on the death of Air. Pope.’ In 1746 
he printed, at Newcastle, a farce called ‘The 
Superannuated Gallant’ (13mo; Bakua). 
In 1747 he visited London with a view o]!- 
parently to gaining an entrance into thea- 
trical society. Ten years later he removed 
his business and family to Sun-tavern 
Fields, Stepney, London, and on 6 July 
1768 Theophilus Cibber produced, at Oovent 
Garden, a Wlesqne tragedy by Beed, in five 
acts, called ‘Madrigal and Trnlletta.’ It 
was humoronely planned, hut far too long 
(GnirnsT, iv. 628), and Beed foolishly blamed 
Cibber for its want of success. Smollett 
denoimced it, when published, in the ‘ Criti- 
cal Beviow,’ and Beed replied to hia critic 
in a pungent pamphlet colled ' A Sop in the 
Pan for a Physical Oritick,’ 1769. Somewhat 
more snccesafnl was a boisterous and indeli- 
cate farce, entitled ‘The Begiater Office,’ 
which was produced at Biury Lane on. 
23 Apnl 1761. Two of the heat characters, 
Lady Wrinkle and Mrs. SnareweU, were aup- 
pressed by the stage censor, hut the unex- 
pnrgated piece was publiaiied, and in on ad- 
vertisement at the close Beed pointed out 
that the manuscript had been submitted to 
Foote in August 1768, and that Foote had 
stolen his Mrs. Cole in the ‘ Minor ’ from the 
Mrs. Snareweill M the ‘Be^ster Office.' 
When the farce was revived at Biuxy Lone 
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on 12 Feb. 1768, Keod supplied a now elia- 
racter, Mia. Boggeiel. The play long held 
the stage, and was included in John Bell’s, 
OftWthorn’s, Mrs. Inchbald’s, and other fami- 
liar collections. Iteod next essayed a tragedy 
on the subject of Dido, and obtained an in- 
troduction to Dr. Johnson, with a view to 
submitting his labours to him. ‘I never 
did the man nn injury,’ Dr. Johnson aftor- 
wards lamented, ‘yet he would read his 
tragedy to me.’ 'Dido ’ was acted at Drury 
Lane for Holland’s bonolit on 28 March 
17G7, with 0 prologue, written by Garrick 
and spoken by King, in which humorous re- 
ference was made to Deed’s trade in halters. 
In 1787 Deed, in ‘The Dolort Courteous, or 
a Candid Appeal,' attacked Thomas Linloy, 
the manager of Drury Lane, for declining to 
revive it. It was performed at Drury Lane, 
\indor the title of ‘ The Queen of Carthago,’ 
lor Palmer’s benefit on 28 April 1797, when 
Mrs. Siddons played tlie heroine. Keod's 
friend, Joseph Itilsoii, pieiiarnd it for Iho 
press in 1702 ; hut, although it was at once 
printed, it was not annouiicod for publication 
till 1808. Before the day of publication 
arrived, liowovov, all the oopics wore burnt 
in the ure at Nioiiols’s print iiig-oilice, and it 
was never reprinted. Meanwhile, on 14 Jan. 
1709, ‘Tom Jonee,’ a comic opera, adapted 
by Reed from Fioldiup’s novel, wae produced 
at Oovent Garden, with Shutor as Woatom 
and Mattooks as the hero ; it woe repeated 
tliirteen times (GnimsT, v. 240-1). In 1772 
Reed, in the ‘ hlorning Ohvoniolo,’ defended 
Garrick — despite a poiidlng quarrel botwoon 
them — ^from the dastardly libels of Dv. Wil- 
liam Kenrick, wlio had just issued his scan- 
dalous ‘Love in the Suds.’ Rood wroto 
under the iisoudouvin of ‘Bonodicl,’ and 
Kenrick reprinted his loiters in the fifth 
edition of liis pamphlet. Rood's lust actnd 
play was ‘ The Iinposlors, or a Ouro for Uro- 
dul'ity,’ wliich ho adapted from ‘Gil Bios,’ 
and brought out at Co vent Garden, for 
Woodward's bono/il, on 17 March 377(f. 
Heed died on 15 Aug. 1787, aged 04, at Ills 
rcsidoneo iu Sun-tnvoru Flokls, and was 
buried at Bunhill Fields. Ho nuiiTiod, in 
1750, Sarah, daughter of Jolin Watson, a 
llax-drosser of Stnckloii, and three children 
survived him. The uldosl, John Watson 
R(*oil, was on attorney of ISly J’hice, Jlol- 
boni, witli antiquarian tastes: ho died on 
81 Jan. 1700. 

Like other sidf-educatod men, Rood formed 
an unwarrantably high opinion of his own 
literary achievoments. But ho had a caustic 
wit, and wrote with iniioh energy. Joseph 
Rjlson respected his talents, ond’designod a 
full colleoliou of his works, which was never 


aoeomplished. Besides the publications al- 
ready enumerated, Reed issued: 1. ‘AB, 
tisli Philippic inscribed to the Earl of Om-" 

villp,'1760,4to 2 . ‘TheTVadtmaSfc 
Averdupois Wsiubt’ 
1702, 12mo. 3. ‘ An Epitaph on the ^ ’ 
Earl of Chatham,’ 1784. 4 . <St. Petw'i 
Jjoctgo, a aeno-oomio Legendarv Tnk 
nufibrostio Verse,' 1786, dedicS^d to tb 
R'lnee oi Wales. 6. ‘A Rope’s End fo 
Ilimipon Monopolists, or a Dialogue between 
a Broker, a Ropemakor, and the Ghost of 
Jonas Han way. Esq. In which are rente- 
sonted the pornioious elfacte of the rise in 
the price of hemp. By a Ilalter-mnker et 
the service of all monopolists.’ 1780 j an at- 
tack on (hose who wore seeking to make a 
‘corner'in hemp. In 1701 Reed contributed 
to the ‘Monitor,’ a periodical issued in sun- 
l^mrt of the Earl of Bui o’s administration! and 
in 1704 he sent to the ‘ Universal Museum’ 
an amusing autobiography. 

LNitliola’s Lit. AnDcdotQS, ix. IIS-IS; Chat- 
mors’s Biogr. Diet.; Univorsal Museum, 1761- 
Biikov'a lliogr. Drum. ; Qont. Mag. 1787, ii. 745! 
Oonost's Account of the Stage ; Brit Mas. Cat ' 
which montiona very few of hie works,] S, L. ’ 


REED, JOSEPH CHARLES (1822- 
1877), Ittiidsonpo-paintor, born in 18ffi,wa3 
olcDtod an Msooialo of the New 'Wate^ 
Colour Society (afterwards the Institute of 
Painters in ’Watoi'-Colours) in 1860, aud 
became a full member in 1806. Betweou 
1800 and liis death, which took place in 
London, 20 Oct. 1877, he exhibited 186 
landscapes at tlio gallery of the socioty, 
many of wliich were sold at high prices. The 
sulijocte wiiro taken from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Ho also exhibited once 
at the Royal Academy and three times in 
SuITolk St root. 


[Uodgvavo’sDiot. of Artists; Qmvos's Diet. of 
Artists..) C. D. 

REED, San THOMAS (1706-1883), 
guiioriil, son of Thomas Reed of Dublin, hy 
ISlina, daughter of Colonel SirF.J.Buchanan, 
was born in Dublin in 1790, He entered the 
army ns cornet in the 12th light dragoons on 
20 Aug. 1813, and became lieutenant 2 May 
181 5. lie was present with his regiment at 
Waterloo. It was commanded by Colonel 
Frodcrio Cavendish Ponsonby [g. v.J and 
formed part of Vnndeleur’s brigade. On 
10 Fob. 1824 ho was promoted oapta'm, and 
on 7 Oct. of Iho same year obtained a com- 
pany in Iho 58vd fool, m which regiment he 
became major 16 June 1826. On 11 Ang. 
1820 lie was promoted to a half-pay lieu- 
tonnnl-colonolcy, and on SO May 1 8B4 he be- 
came lioutonont-eolonel of the 02iid foot, a 
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position he held for eighteen years. He was 
made breret-colonel Nov. 1841, and in 
1842 aide-de-camp to the queen. Two years 
afterwards he was made a C.B. 

"When the first Sikh war broke out his 
regiment formed part of the force which 
held Ferozepore under Sir John Hunter 
Littler [q. v.j, and at the battle of Feroze- 
shah (2‘2 l3ec. 1846) he commanded a brigade 
(including his own regiment) of Littler’s di- 
vision. His brigade was ordered to attack 
the strongest part of the Sikh entrenchments, 
where there was a large number of heavy 
guns served with grape and canister, The 
attack was unsuccessful, and Littler, in his 
report, said that the 02nd gave way to panic. 
This charge caused great soreness ; for the 
regiment had lost seventeen officers and 185 
men, and Heed stated that they retired by 
his orders, because he saw that they were 
srposed to a most destructive fire without 
any object, as they could not move forward. 
The commaudei^in-chief. Sir Hugh Gough, 
took an opportunity soon afterwards to assure 
the regiment that its conduct at Ferozeshah 
had received and merited his most cordial 
approbation. Heed, whom Littler spoke of 
m his report as zealous and indefatigable, 
was slightly wounded in the battle, 

On 2 April 1862 he gave up the command 
of the 02nd, and went on half-pay, and was 
employed as colonel on the staff at Birming- 
ham. He was promoted major-general on 
20 June 1864, and in 1866 went out to com- 
mand the troops in Ceylon. In 1850 he was 
transferred to a division of the Madras army, 
and soon afterwards to the command of the 
trms in the Punjab, 

Be was in this position when the mutiny 
broke out in 1867 ; and on General Anson^s 
death (27 May) he became provisional com- 
mander-iii-chief, os the senior officer in the 
Bengal presidency, until Sir Patrick Grant ar- 
rived at Calcutta (17 June). Leaving Rnwul 
f indi on 28 May, ho joined the Buhi field 
force at Alipur on 8 June; but he was dis- 
abled by severe sickness and fatigue from 
being present at the action of Badli-ki-Sorai 
on that day, and the immediate command of 
the field force remained with Sir Henry 
Barnard, Heed’s letters to Sir John Law- 
mnee during the early part of the siege of 
Delhi are said by Kaye to he full of iuterrsb- 
ing and important details, and distinguished 
by much clear good sense. He made two 
fwcellent appointments which showed his 
judgment of men : Neville (now Sir Neville) 
Chamberlain ns adjutant-general, and John 
llicholsou (1821-1^67) [q. v.j ns commander 
of the movable column. In the council 
of war held on 15 June ho gave his opinion, 


which was shared by “Wilson and Barnard, 
in favour of waiting for reinforcements before 
risking an assault. 

Upon the death of Sir Henry Barnard, on 
6 July, Heed assumed command of the field 
force; hut the exertions and anxieties of 
that position were too much for him, and on 
17 July he reported to the governor-general 
that ‘ my shattered state of health has com- 
pelled my medical officers to urge my im- 
mediate removal to the hills, and I accord- 
ingly leave camp for Simla to-night,’ Ha 
selected Wilson as his successor, and gave 
him the rank of brigadier-general, as he was 
not senior officer. The position at this time 
wnB_ thus described by Wilson on the fol- 
lowing day: 'Our force comprises 2,200 
Europeans and 1,600 Punjabis. The enemy 
is without number, having been reinforced 
from all points, well equipped and strongly 
entrenched. The siege is on their part, not 
on ours. They attack us day after day, and 
are always repulsed, but not without con- 
siderable loss to ns.’ Heed had strong reasons, 
therofore, for hesitating to adopt the pro- 

osale for an immediate csoault which liad 

een made by the chief engineer, Bichard 
Baird Smith [q. v.], in the early part of July. 

He saw no further service m the field, 
lie was given the colonelcy of the 44th foot 
on 3 Aug. 1858, became I'icntonant-general 
4 May 1800, and general 1 .Ton. 1868. On 
1 Oct. 1877 ha was placed on the retired list. 
He had been made Iv.C.B. on 28 March 
1866, and G.O.B. 29 May 1876. He died at 
Bomsey on 24 July 1S8B. 

In 1^6 ho married Elizabeth Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Clayton of Enfield Old Park, 
Middlesez. 

[Times, 28 July 1SS3 ; Despatches of Lord 
naidingp, Lord Gough, &c., IBIB ; Kayo’s Ilis- 
toiy of the Sepoy Wor ; Forrost's Selections from 
State Papers of 1857-8, piGserred in the Mili- 
tary Department, pp. 282, 313, 32S-8,] 

B. M. L, 

EEED, THOMAS GEBMAN (1817- 
1888), musiciui, son of Thomas Beed, a 
musician, by his wife Frances, daughter of 
Captain German of Bristol, was born at 
Bristol on 27 June 1817. At ten years of 
a^o be appeared at tbe Bath concerts as a 
pianoforte-player or singer, ond also sang at 
the Bath Theatre. Shortly after, he was en- 
go^ed as a pianoforte-player, singer, and actor 
of juvenile parts at the Haymorket Theatre, 
London, where his father had become musi- 
cal conductor. In 1832 he was anpointed 
organist to the Boman catholic chapel in 
Sloone Street, and deputy for his father as 
loader of the band at the Garriclc Theatre, 
lie was an early member of the Society of 
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British. Musicians, studied harmony and Hall, and there, with an orchestra of 
counterpoint, and ^ave lessons. His work persons and a strong chorus, he produc^^ 
at the theatre consisted largely in sooting tew cotnio mor.is, ‘ OontraWdista ’ bv Bni! 
and adapting new operas, such as ‘ Fra Din- nnnd and Sullivan, ‘ The Beggar^s Oiw 
volo ' in 1887. In 1838 he both suocaedod and others, but the venture met with 
Tom. Cooke ns ohapel-moster at the Royal success. When the lease of the Gallery of 
BaA'crion Ohanol and became musical diree- Illustration expired on 80 July I 873 

tor of the Ilaymarket Theatre, where ho onlertoinmont ivaslransforrodto StGeotBe's 
greatly improved the musicol intorludos. Hall, opening on 20 April 1874. ' 
During a temporary closing of the theatre in Reed died at St. Oroix, Upper East Sheen 
1848 he was engaged to produce Pooini’s Surrey, on 21 March 1888, and was burisd 
opera ‘ Sappho ’ at Drury Lane (1 April), in Mortlako cemetery, 
and, after his engagement at the Haymnrket _WithBurnand,Reed wrote ‘No. 204 'and 

ceased in 1861, ho aided in the production with A. Law, ‘ Knohantmeut ; ’ both were 
of English opera at the Surrey Theatre, played at St. George’s Tlall. He was also 
managed Sadler’s Wells for a soason of Eng- the composer and adapter of songs, soma of 
lish opera, conduelod the music at the Ol 3 rm- which were sung nl his own entertaimnents 
pio under Allred Wigan’s management, and Reed’s wife, PnTBOiLiiARnnD (1818-1896)' 
made prolonged provincial tours. aolross, known in early life as MisaP.Ilorton! 

In 1866 he and his wife (see below) com- was born at Birmingham on 2 Jan. 1818. She 
menced a new style of porformanoo, which was daughter of Thomas Horton by Barbara 
ultimately, under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Wostwaler of Perth. At the ags of tenahe 
German Road’s Entortainracnl, gave him a took Iho chnracler of the Gipsy Girlin 'Gay 
very wide reputation. 11 is ob|ucl wos to Mimnoring ’ at the Surrey Ihcatrs. Dming 
provide dramatic amusomontfor that elass of the season of 182D she sang at YauxhaU 
society which was reluctant to visit the Gardens, and on 26 Deo. 1880 was sesn at 
theati-es. Proceedings begun at Si. Martin’s Oovonl Garden os Mealoy Mouth in ‘Hatle- 
flall on 17 March 1866, when Reed and his quin, X^at, and Bat.’ Sim first attracted 
wife produced what they oallod ‘Miss J*. not loo in London in Februoiy 1834, when 
Horton's Illustrativo Gatherings,’ and plawd playing Kato in Sheridan Knowles’s melo- 
together two pieces, ‘ Holly Lodge ’ and * The drama ‘ The Beggar of Bethnal Green ’ at tl» 
Enraged Musicians,' in which Rood figured Victoria Theatre. After some other success- 
both as an notor and musioal accompanist, ful engagements she was chosen by Macreody 
On 4 Fob. 1866 they removod to tlio Gal- for the part of Ariol in an elaborate rerival 
lery of IllusI ration, '14 Rogont Stroot, and of tho ‘Tonipost’ at Oovent QardeninOcto- 
thero produced, oil 27 April 1867, 'A Month bor 1888. From 1840 to 1817 she was &t 
from Home’ and ‘ My Unliniahod Opera,’ by tAVO periods a member of Beniamin WeWer's 
■WiUiam Brough, Avhich Avero eiiccoodc'd by company at tlie Ilaymarket, whore on 
many musical rirumas, inolnding' ‘ Tho Pyra- 16 March 1840 she sustained the part of 
mid," by Shirley Brooks, 7 Fob. 1864; ‘'Tlio Ophelia in ‘Hamlet,’ Avith Macready and 
Peculiar Family,’ by W. Brougli, 16 March Phelps in tho chief oharaclerB. ‘The only 
1866 ; ‘The Yachting Oruiso,’ by F. 0. Bur- striking novelty in the porformanoo is the 
nand, 2 April I860; ‘Our Quiot OhCltcau,' Opholiaof Miss P. Horton, which approaches 
by Robert Reece [q. v.], 26 Deo. 1867 ; and very nearly to the wild pathos of the ori- 
‘ Iiiquiri' Withm,’'by F. 0. Burnand, 22 July ginal in ono soemo, and is toacbhig and bean- 
J 868 . On 4. June 1860 they wore joined by tiful in all’ {Afhenimin, 21 March 1840, p. 
John Orlando I-’arry[q.vJ, and oftof 1808 tho 288). On 8 Dee. b]io_ erected the part of 
company was succossively iiicroused by tho Georgina Vosoy in tho initial porformanoe of 
enlistment of Funny ITollaud, Arthur tlccil, Jjoi’d Lyt ton's ‘ Money.’ At the same house 
Oorney Grain, and Alfred Qoriuan Rood, she aoluovnd between 1848 ond 1847 great 
Among tho later porfurtnancos given under } popularity in Planchfi’sEoster and Ohristmas 
Reed's active management wore 'Oox and pieces. She filled singing parts, and used 
Box,’ by Burnand and Gullivan, 29 March tier lino contralto voice with much taste and 
1869 j ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ by F. 0. But- judgment. In tho meantime she also _ap- 
nand, 28 March 1870 ; ' A Sensation Novel,’ poured at Drury Ijuno as Philidol in a lerival 
byF. Olay, 30 Jan. 1871, and ‘Noav Bela- of Purooll’s opera ‘King Arthur’ on 20 Nov. 
t.ions,’ by Arthur SkotoJiloy, 14 Aug, 1871. 18 12, and in tho title-rdle of Plonchd's fauCT 
In September IB71 Reed made his last ap- siieotaclo ‘ Fortunio ond liis Setmn Gifted 
poarance on the stage, while his entorlaiu- Servants ’ on J7 April 1843. On 7 Deo 
mont wos in full tide of auoooss. In Dooom- 1847, with the leading Mayei's of the day, 
her 1867 ho had become lesseo of St. George's she acted Ariel in the ‘ Tempost,’ in aid of 
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the fand for the purchase and preservation 
of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
.She ^sOj under the Keeley management, ful- 
filled an engagement at the Lyceum Theatre. 
On 24 Jan. 1844 she married Thomas German 
Seed. She continued from 1847 till 1864 
at the Ilaymarket, Drury Lane, and the 
Olympic theatres. On 26 3?eb. 1861, at 
Sruiy Lane, on Macready's last appearance, 
ahe vros the Hecate in ‘ Macbeth.’ Her last 
regular appearance on the stage took plaoe 
in 1858 ; out she was seen at the Gaiety on 
1 Feh. 1877 as the Beadle’s Wife in ‘Charity 
begins at Home,’ for John Parry’s benefit, 
when she, her husband, and their son, Alfred 
German Beed, appeared together. 

After touring in the provinces in 1864 
with an entertainment in which her husband 
played the piano and she gave representa- 
tions of different European styles of singing, 
she opened in Loudon on 17 March 1866 
the entertainment called ' Miss P. Horton’s 
Illustrative Gatherings.’ Her varied imper- 
sonations were admirable (Moblut, Journal 
of a London Playgoer, 1868, pp. 113-14), and 
she afterwards contributed greatly to the 
success of ‘Mr. and Mrs. German Heed’s 
Entertainment, ' both at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration and afterwards at St. George's HoU. 
She retired from the ‘Entertainment’ in 
1877. She died at the residence of her son- 
ia-law, Edward Mitchell, at Bexley Heath, 
Kent, on 18 March 1895 {Times, 17 March. 
1896 and 23 March; Era, 16 March 1895 
and 23 March). 

The son, AmrimD Gbehast Rubd {[1847- 
1896), actor, after serving an apprenticeship 
to John Penn & Sons, engineers, Greenwich, 
commenced acting small parts at the Theatre 
Soyol, I^nchester, but joined his parents' 
‘Eutei'taiumeut ’ at the Gallery of lllastra- 
tion in 1871. lie improved rapidly as a 
comedian. On his father’s and mother’s re- 
tirement in 1877 he entered into partner- 
ship with Bichard Corney Grain for the 
purpose of continuing the ‘ Entertainment,’ 
Gram contributed diverting musicolsketoheB, 
while Beed directed the dramatic part of 
the entertainment, in which he always took 
a leading part. Among the pieces produced 
by him were revivals of P. Olay’s ‘ Sensa- 
tional Novel,’ and W. S. Gilbert’s ‘ ^ppy 
Arcadia,’ and ' My Aunt’s Secret.’ His best 
characters were Thomas Killieorumper in 
‘Killiecrumper,’ Thomas Trotter in ‘In. 
Fossession,’ and John Bigg in ‘ Wonted an 
Bieir.’ He died at Loweney House, Maude 
Grove, Fulham, on 10 March 1895, and was 
bm'ied in Brompton cemetery. His partner, 
Corney Grain, died six days later. Beed 
was married and left a son, Walter German 


Beed(7V'»ica,ll March 1896; Era, 16 March 
1896 ; i^etch, 20 March 1896, p, 399, with 
four portraits). 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1883 iii. 90-1, 
1889 iv, 769 ; Fuecoe’s Dramatic List, 1879 pp. 
267-8, 1880 pp, 282-4; B. L. Blanchard’s Lite, 
1891, pp. 218, 426. 708, 724; Flanchd’s Extro- 
vaganzas, 1879, vol. iii. (portrait of Mrs. Beed) ; 
Oasaell’s Saturday Journal, 13 July 1894 (with 
portrait of Mrs. Beed) ; D, Williamsou’s The 
German Beeds and Corney Grain, 1896 ; infor. 
mation horn Walter German Beed, esq.] 

G. 0,B. 

BEEDE, JOHN db, Basoi; Bbude (1693- 
1683), Bon of Gerard van Beede, a Dutch- 
man, was horn in 1693. He became a canon 
or deacon m the cathedral of Utrecht in 
1620, but in 1623 oegnired the title and 
lands of Benswoude, and was elected to the 
States-Geueral of Holland. He was com- 
monly designated os Benswoude, which is 
misprinted in Whitelocke’s 'Memorials’ 
(1868, i. 440) os Boinsborough. In 1644 
he was despatched with William Boreel of 
Amsterdam as ambassador-extraordinary to 
England in tho attempt to reconcile king and 
parliament. He visited Charles I at Ouord, 
and was created Boron Beede on 24 March 
1644, with limitation to his heirs male, while 
Boreel is said to have been made a baronet. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was with the king 
at the time, says that Beede had only the 
title and dignity of baron, with no place or 
voice in parliament (cf. Nicolas, Eist. Peer- 
age, 1867, p. 394). The commons resented 
the interposition of the ambassadors, and, on 
the retm'u of Boreel and Beede to the Hague 
in May 1646, complaint was made that t^y 
had behaved as ' interested parties rather than 
public agents.’ Their correspondence with 
their government, transcrihed from the ar- 
chives at the Hague, is in Add. MS. 17677 
E. ff. 240-60. A medal of Beede was en- 
aved in England in 1646 by Thomas Simon 

■ vO 

After his return to Holland he was sent 
ambassador to Denmark, and flrom 1662 to 
1671 was president of the States-General, 
a position which he resumed in 1674. Ho 
wrote, on 12 Sept. 1662, to Charles II, at St. 
Germains, oifering his services {Oal. of Cla- 
rendon Fcjiers, ii. 148), Another medal, cele- 
brating Beede’s fifby-flfth anniversary of his 
wedding day, was struck in England in 
1672, hearing a curious insoription. Beede 
died at Benswoude in February 1688, His 
portrait was engraved by Hollar in 1660. 
By his wife, Jacqueline de Heede, Beede 
had numerous descendants. His letters 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, with reference to 
the appointment of his second son, Henrik, 
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to the impoi’tant post of Dutch ambassador 
to Spain in 1666, are in Egcrton MSS. 2631 
(f. 181), 2636 (ff.23, 499, 624, 668), and 2636 
(f. 31). 

[Madallic Tlhistr. of Brit. Hist. i. 320, 660 ; 
Nichola3FapoTS(Caind.Soa.),ii.86, 37, 104, 160; 
Van dor An’s Biogriiph. Woordonbook dor Nedor- 
1nndcm,xvi.l40; ComplotoFeomgoof tho United 
Kingdom, vi. 337 ; App. to 47th Rap. of Dep.- 
Keopor Fubl, Hoc. p. 123 ; Ashmolann M8, 832, 
fob 226 ; Gcaugoc’a Oiogc. Hiat, ii, I'lO.) 

0. p. a 

BEBS. rSoQ also Bnnsn, Buys, and 
Rich.] 

BEES, ABRAHAM, D.D. (1743-1826), 
cyclopiodist, second son of Lewis Rues, by 
his wife Esther, daughter of Abraham I’enry, 
n descendant of tho family of,lohn I’enry 
[q, V.], was born at Llanbryninnir, Jlont- 
Romeryshive, in 1743. Lewis Roes (6. 

2 Maicli 1710 1 d. 21 March 1800) was inde- 
pendent minister at Jilnulirynmair (1734- 
1769) and Mynyddbanli, (•Uamorpansliiro 
(1760-1800), and a pillar of the nonconfor- 
mist cause in South Wales. Abraham was 
educated for tho ministry nt Oownnl's aca- 
demy in 'Welloloso Rquave, Londouj tmdor 
David JomiingB, D.D. [o. v.], ontcringin 1769. 
In 1762 he was appointed assistant tutor 
ill mathomatics and natural philosophy ; on 
tho removal of the academy to lIo.Yton after 
Jennings’s death in 1702 h'e became ii'sident 
tutor, a position which ho held till 1785, his 
(■olleagiu'H hoing Andrew 1\ ippis [q. v.] end 
Samuel Morton Savage [q.v.j; subsequontly 
bo was tutor in Hebrew and mathematics in 
the Ilaclinoy CoUogo (1786-9(1), 

His first luuiistediu ongagoment was in 
the indepundont congregation nt Olaplinm, 
whore ho preached once a fortnmlit, ns as- 
sistant to I’liilip lAirnonu.K [q. v.J In 1768 
ho became nssislant to Henry Road (1680- 
1774) in tho prosbylovian oongriignlion at 
,St. Thomas’s, Southwark, and succeeded him 
os pastor in 1774. Ho removed to tho pas- 
1 orate of tho Old Jewry congrofjation in 1783, 
and retained this cliorgo till liis dent h, being 
both morning and afternoon preacher (un- 
usual then, among London urcsbytorianK) ; 
ho shared also (from 177S)ftHunday-evoning 
lecture at Sailors’ Hall, and was one of tho 
Tnesday-moming lootiirors at Salters’ Hall 
till 1796. A nowmeoting-housojof octagon 
form, was erected for him in .Tewin Street 
Olid opened 10 Doc. 1809, He was uloctod 
trustee of Dr. Williams's foundations in 

3 774, and soorctary of tho presbytorlan board 
in 1778, and hold both olliccs till his death. 
On 81 Jan, 1776 ho vocoivod tho degroo of 
D,D. from Edinburgh University. Ho mode 


a triennial visit to Wales as 
Carmarthen Academy. In 1806 ha ™ 
appointed distributor of the 

_ Rees’s work as ft cyoloprodist began asm. 
improver of the ‘ Cyclopaedia’ of^jhra® 

in 1778, fob; and, with the incorporation of 
_n supplement and much new matter 
issued by him in 1781-6, fob 4 vela • « 
printed 1788-91, fob 4 vols. In reMsnb 
tion of his labour ho was elected in 1780 a 
fellow of the RoynlSooioty, aiidsubaequentlv 
of tho Lmnoan Society and the American 
Society. Iho favour shown to his workled 
him to prqicot a similar but more comme- 
hemsive publication on an oraplersoalo. The 
first part of ‘ Tho Now Cyelopasdia, or Uni- 
vevsnl Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
Biography, Geography, and History,’ &e.! 
was issued on 2 Jnn. 1802, and the work n-as 
completed in tirty-five volumes 4to, inckd- 
ing six volumes of plates, in August 1820. 
Tho iini’ls wore issued at irregular intervals" 
two pari 8 constituling a volume. In cawr- 
ing out his design ho had only oeoasional 
nsBistanoo from others, and tho eYnmitin, ! 
doubtless is unequal. Groat attention is paid 
to English biography ; tho articles in this 
depart, meni, oflon onliroly now, are always 
oavoful suinnuirios. The botanical articles 
were gimorally contributed by Sir James 
Edward .ymiUi fq. v.] Congratuiatod, on 
the completion of his gigantic task, by ks 
friend, John Evans (1707-1827) [q. y.], Rees 
wrote in reply : ‘ I thank you, but I feel 
morn patoful that 1 have boon spared to 
liublisU my four volmnos of aermone,’ 

In tho (liasonting world of London Eees 
hold a position of the Rrst distinction. He 
wan long the aoknowledgod hoad of tho body 
of minislors of tho ‘ threo denominations ; ' 
when ho presonted their address in 1820 
on the nooosaion of Ooorgo IV, it was noted 
that, an a ntudenl, ho had at tended tho 
Bimilar deputation to George III sixty years 
bofoi'o. llin theology bore a mediating and 
transitional character; his doctrines bad an 
evangelical llavoiir, though essentially of 
an Arian type, and iuclming to thoso of 
lUcliard Price (1723-1791) [q, v.],_ and he 
held tlie tenet of a universal restoration. He 
rolainud his father’s zeal for the inlorests of 
Welsh nonconformity, and was the admini- 
strator of largo private contributions for the 
relief of poorer congregations. His preach- 
ing, strong and sensible, and aided by a ma- 
jeslio pvosonee, a piercing eye, and a deep 
sonorous voice, wus always popular, 
was tho lust of tho Loudou dissonting mini- 
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sterswlio officiated in a ■wi^. At the clerical 
Bieetings in Dr, Williams s library (then in 
Hed Cross Street) he showed considerable 
Tjowers of natural eloquence. ‘As a com- 
mon/ says Robert Aspknd [q. v.], ‘he 

^s unrivalled.’ , 

He died at his residence in Artillery 
Place Rinshury, on 0 June 1826, and was 
buried on 18 June inBunhill Fields, the pall 
being borne by six ministers of the ‘ three 
denominations.’ A funeral oration was de- 
livered by Thomas Rees (1777-1864) ri-v.], 
end the funeral sermon, on 19 .Tune, by Robert 
Aeuland, Rees survived his wife and all 
his children, but left several grandchildren. 
His son, Nathaniel Penny Rees, died 8 July 
1803, on a voyage from Bengal to St. Helena. 
His only daughter married John Jones, 
(1706-1827) [q. v.] 

His portrait, by Opie, was bequeathed to 
Hr, mlliams’s library; it has been en- 
graved by Thomson. Another poitrait, ly 
^nsdale, is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

Besides numerous single sermons (1770- 
1813), Bees published ‘Practical Sermons,’ 
1809, 8ro, 3 vols. ; 2nd ed. 1812, with two 
additional volumes, 1821. In conjunction 
•with Hipnis, Thomas Jervis [q. v.], and 
Thomas hforgan, LL.D., he brought out ‘A 
Collection oOIymns and Psalms, &c., 1796, 
12mo (the ninth edition, 1828, is revised hy 
Bees and Jervis). This collection, generally 
hnown os Kippis’s, was the first attempt to 
supply, for general use among liberal dissen- 
ters, a hymnal to take the place of Watts’s. 
It was supplemented in 1807, and again in 
1862, but IS now out of use. 

[Funeral Sennon by Aspland, with Oi.rtion 
by T. Kces, 1826 ; Memoir by Rvane, in 
■Christian Modorotor,’ 1 Hay 1828; Gent. 
Mag. 1802, ii. 074 ; B. D. Jackson's Actnnl 
Dates of Publication of Bees's Cyclopeedia 
(1896); Wilson’s Dissentiug Churches of 'Lon- 
don, 1808 ii. 808 sq., 1810 iii. 364 sq., 1814 
iv, 317; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1810, 
pp. 288 sq. ; Monthly Bopository, 1825, pp. 372 
eq. ; Bogno and Bennetts Hist, of Dissenters, 
1833, ii. 619 ; Bennett’s Hist, of Dissenters, 1830, 
pp. 386sq. ; Jones's Bunbill Homorials, 1849, 
p. 220 ; Homoir of Bobert Aspland, 1860; pp, 
466 sq. ; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1868, p. 244; Pike’s Anciont Meeting-Houses, 
1870, pp. 163 sq.; Bees’s Hist. Frot. Noncon- 
fiicinity in Woles, 1883, pp. 412 sq.; Jeremy’s 
Presbyterian Fund, 1886, pp. 11, 187 sq. Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1802, p, lioa.) 

A. G. 

REES, DAVID (1801-1809), independent 
minister and editor, son of Bernard and Anna 
Rees, was bom on 14 Nov. 1801 at Gelli 
Lwyd in the pariah of Treloch, Oormarthen- 


shire. Having resolved to enter the inde- 
pendent ministry, he attended for a short 
time the grammar schools at Haverfordwest, 
Carmarthen, and Welshpool, and in 182.1 
was admitted to the independent college at 
the latter place. On 16 July 1829 he was 
ordained minister of Capel Als, Llanelly, in 
his native county, a jiosition he held until 
his death. In 1836 the independent ministers 
of South Wales, dissatisfied with the poli- 
tical tone of the ‘ Efengylydd,’ a monthly 
journal circulating largely among them, 
started the ‘Diwygiwr’ (‘Reformer’), with 
Rees as its editor. In this position he 
wielded great influence in South Wales for 
thirty years, advocating with vigour the 
abolition of church rates, the repeal of the 
corn laws, electoral reform, anddisestahlish- 
ment. Unlike many of his fellow-ministers, 
he was an advocate also of state aid for 
elementary instruction, and did much to 
reconcile the dissenters of South Wales to 
the principle. He took a prominent part in 
the pnblio life of Llanelly, and founded 
three independent churches in the town. In 
1866 he leaigned his editorship, and died on 
81 March 1860. He married, first, Mbs 
Sarah Roberts of Llanelly, who died in 1867 ; 
and, secondly, Mrs. Phillips of Fountain 
Hall, who survived him. In 1871 a volume 
of his sermons and addresses, with a memoir 
by Rev. T. Davies, Llandeilo (prefixed), was 
published at Llanelly. 

[Bywyd ac Ysgrifeniadau D. Bees, Llanelly 
1871.] J. K L. 

REES, GEORGE, M.D. (1776-1840), 
medical ■writer, was bominl776 inPembroke- 
shire, where bis father was a clergyman. He 
received his medical education at the united 
hospitals of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s, also 
attending some lectures at St. Bartholomew’s, 
where he became a member of the Students' 
Medical and Physical Society. He was house 
surgeon at the Lock Hospital, and having 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 28 May 1801, 
began practice at No. 2 Soho Square, where 
he gave a course of twelve lectures, published 
in 1802 as ‘ A Treatise on the Primary Symp- 
toms of Lues Venerea.’ Li 1806 ha published 
‘Observations on Diseases of the Uterus,' 
dedicated to Dr. Tl^nne, sometime lecturer 
on the subject at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
On 11 April 1808 he was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Phmoians of London, 
and in 1810 pulmshed ‘Practical Observa- 
tions on Disorders of the Stomach,’ which 
contains a dearly described case of cirrhosis 
of the liver duo to alcohol, interesting as 
sho'wing that such cases hod begun to be 
distinguished in the group of diseases known 
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u fow years earlier as soirrliiiB of the liver 
(IIbhebben, Commentarii, p. 212). In 1813 
he published ‘ A Treatise on Ilteinoptysis,* 
in ■which he advised treatment by emetics ; 
but neither this nor hia other works contain 
original observations of much value. He 
next resided in T'insbiiry Square, and esto- 
blishod a private lunatic asylum at Hackney, 
and afterwards became for a time mediom 
superintendent of the OornwoU lunatic 
asylum nt Bodmin. He came hack to Lon- 
don, resided in Euston Square, and there died 
on 7 Deo. 1846. 

[Hunk’s Ooll. of Phys. hi. 62 ; Gent. Mftg. 
1847,1. 212; Works.) KM. 

REES, GEORGE OWEN (1813-1889), 
phyBician,born at Smyrna in November 1813, 
was son of Josiah Roes, who was a Levantine 
merchant and British consul at Smyrna, llis 
mother was an Italian and a Roman catliolio. 
’Thomas Roes (l'r77-1864) [q. v.] was his 
uncle, and Josiah Rees [q. v.] his grandfather, 
rie was educated at a private sohool at 
Olaplinm, and acquired a fair knowledge of 
Eronch, Gorman, and Italian. In 1829 he 
entered Guy’s lloapital, being apprenticed 
to Richard Stocker, tlio apothecary to the 
ho^ital, and ho afterwards, in 1886, studied 
at Paris. In the session of ^ 1838-7 ho was 
enrolled at Glasgow XJnIvorsiW os a student 
in the classes of botany (under Sir W. Hooker) 
and surgery (under Professor John UurusJ. 
Tie graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 27 April 
18.36, and at onoo coramencod practico in 
London, lie (Irst resided in Guilford Stroot, 
Russidl Square, suhsequontlv in Oork Street, 
and finally at 26 Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly. 

Through the inttuonoo of his friond, Sir 
Benjamin Bvodi,], ho Bocured ouo of his 
earliust ajmointmonts of profossioual impor- 
tanoo in London, that oi modiool ollicor to 
Poutonvillo prison, the first appointment of 
the kind made to that institution. In L842 
he was appointed physician t o the Northern 
Dispensary, and in 1843 assistant physioian 
to Guy’s llnspital. IIo bocamo full qdiy- 
siciiin at Guy’s in 1856, and after thirty 
years’ servio(\ on the staff there ho retired on 
20 Pob, 1873, and beoame consultiug phy- 
sician. lie was oluoted a follow of the Royal 
Gollego of Physicians, London, in 1844, and 
afterwards hold in the college the cilices of 
censor (1852-3), senior censor (1868-4), and 
eouuoillor (1865-64-71). At Quy’sho wa.s 
for many yoors looturov on the praotioo of 
medicine, lie was Qulstoniaii loclurer at 
thoRoyal Oollogo of Physieiane in 1846, wlu n 
he lectured ‘ On tho Blood ; principally in re- 
gard to its Pliysical and Pathological Attri- 


butes j’ Oroonian lecturer in 1868-8. 
cbose for bis subjects ‘ Oalouloas 

itsponseqnenceB’and'FraquentMictiuS 

andllarveian orator in 1869. He beS;, 
tho first Lottsomian leoturer at the JfS 
boeiotyof London in 1860, and in 1861 ^ 
dehvored a course on ' Some of the FutlZ 
logical Conditions of the Urine.’ ^ 
In latqr life he was consulting ut min!.. 
to the Quoon Charlotte Lying-fnlfcS 
and physician-oxtraordinary to the Bifeen 
no was constantly associated wIthDt llfed 
Taylor in important oriminal investigations 
—notably m the famous trial of Wiiliaai 

Palmqr [q. -y.], the Eugeley poisoner, in 1886 

IIo also joined 'Taylor in editing Pereiia's 
large work on materia medioa [see Pbbbibi 
Jonathan]. Hia patients were among 
bettor olass, ond usually sufferers from kid- 
ney disease or gout, for the treatment of 
whioh disordors he had gained 
repute. IIo proposed the treatment of acute 
rhoiimatism by lemon-iuiee. A paralytic 
stroke in 1886 greatly disabled him, and he 
died of apojdexy at Mayfield, Watford, on 
27 May 1886, IIo was buried in Abney Park 
oomelory. 

Eoos, who was unmarried, was small in 
slaluvo and slightly built but athletic, 
Ho dosorves to be known in medical histoiy 
as one of the first men to turn bis attentiim 
to tho ohemislry of the mine. At an early 
period in his oareorhe had attracted tbeatten- 
tioii of Dr. Richard Bright [q. v.], and aa- 
sistod Bright oliiolly in the amuysie of niinaiy 
calculi atm of tlio seoretions in disensm of 
the kidnoy. He made quantitative anriysa 
of tho albumoii and urea in the urine, and 

S roved tho presence of tho latter in the 
lood. llis papers on this subject are to he 
found in tho ‘ Medical Gazette ’ for 1866. 
In Guy’s Hospital ‘Rroorts’ hs'vraoteon 
the analysis of tho blood and urine (vol. L); 
showod in 18.38 how sugar could be rii- 
tainod from diabetic blood, where its pie- 
suiici) hnrl previously been doubted, and gars 
accounts of an analysis of a milky ascites 
which lie pronounced to be chyle, and of an 
analysis of tho bones in mollities ossiiun, la 
1811 ho made, in conjunction with Samnd 
Lano, somo vory important observationa m 
tho oorpuBcle of the blood, proving tkat it 
woe a iiattonud capsule oontaming a coloniri 
fluid, and indicating the changes wMok it 
underwent on tho application of resgantSi 
such as saline fluids ond syrup. He anhsa- 
qiicntly miulo observations on tbe nucleus of 
Uie corpiisole in different animals, and showed 
tho similarity of the while oorpusole to thoe 
of lymph and pus. By the advice of to 
friond Dr. Roget, foreign seoretary to (to 
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Eoyal Society, ie commuTiioated two papers 
to tlie Eoyal Society — one, in 1842, entitled 
, Qq f ]]e dliemicol Analysis of the Contents 
of the Thoracic Duot in the Human Sub- 
ieot’ and a second paper, in June 1847, ‘ On 
the'i^inotion of the Bed Corpuscles of the 
Blood, and on the Process of Arterialisation.’ 
He was elected a fellow of the sooiety in 
1848* 

His published works include, besides those 
vtevioiMly mentioned: 1. ‘On the Analysis 
of the Blood and Urine in Health and 
Disease,’ 3 836; 2nd edit. 1846. 2. ‘Obser- 

vations on the Biagnosia of Bright’s Disease ’ 

Medical Gazette,’ 1846). 8. ‘On a Be- 
msikable Case of Paraplepa’ (‘Medical 
Gazette/ 1846). 4. Articles on ‘Lymph, 
Chyle, and Milk,’ in Todd and Bowman’s 
•Cydopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ 

[British Medical Journal, 1880 ; Lancet, 
1888 ; Churchill’s Medical Directory; Proceed- 
ings of the Eoyal Society of London ; A Bio- 
mpbical History of Guy’s Hospital, by Samuel 
Wilis, M.D., and G. T, Bettany, M.A, ; Ea- 
cnids of the University of Glasgow and of the 
Boyiil College of Physicians of Loudon.) 

"W^« "W", "W* 

EBBS, HENBY (1708-1869), Calviuistic 
methodist leader, eldest son or David Bees 
of Ohwibren Isaf in the parish of Llan- 
asimaa, Deuhighsbire, and Anne (Williams) 
of Cefh Eforeat, was born on 16 Feb. 1798. 
William Bees (1802-1883) [(j. v.J was his 
brother. His father, who moved in a short 
time to Bhyd Loew, and thence to Cae Du 
> in the eame district, was a lay oiBoer of the 
Colviniatio methodist connection, and Henry 
showed at on early age a deep interest in 
religious work. In May 1816 he left home 
to take empl(^ment on a farm wear Bettws 
Abergele, and while iu this district, in the 
spring of 1819, began to preach. Beaolving 
to devote himselr to the Oolvinistic me- 
thodist ministry, he came homo to Cae Du 
in May, and then placed himself for two 
years under the tuition of Thomas Lloyd of 
Abergele. It was not the practice of the 
ministers of his connection at this time to 
depend wholly on, the ministry for support, 
and accordingly, in 1821, he went to Shrews- 
bury to loam bookbinding. In the following 
year he was persuaded by his friends in that 
town to accept instead the charge of the 
Galvinistic methodist church there in return 
ferhis maintenance. He was ordained to 
the full work of the ministry at Bala on 
13 June 1637, and on 20 Oct, 1830 married 
Mary Roberts of Shrewsbury (d. 1879). 
Danng his staj iu Shrewsbury Bees rapidly 
won a position as one of the foremost 
preachers of his oonnection, and from this 


time until his death was almost always to 
be heard at the great preaching meetings 
of the North Wales Association. At the end 
of 1836heaccepted thesuperintendence of the 
Galvinistic methodist churches in Liverpool, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
on 18 Feb. 1869 at Beuarth, near Conway, 
his son-in-law’s house, aud was buried in 
Llan Dysilio churchyard, near Menai Bridge, 
He left one daughter, A^e, the wife of Mr, 
Bichord Davies of Treborth, lord lieutenant 
of Anglesey. 

Bees devoted himself to the two duties of 
preaching and connectional administration. 
Afterthe death of John Elios [q. v.T in 1841 
he was for a quarter of a century the recog- 
nised leader of the Galvinistic methodists 
of North Wales, and had the largest share in 
forming thepolicy of the northern association. 
As a preacher he had scarcely a rival in the 
denomination, his sermons being marked by 
careful preparation, closeness or texture, and 
purity of diction, coupled with great earnest- 
ness and &roe. He distrusl^ rhetorical 
effect. A selection of his sermons was pub- 
lished at Holywell, in three volumes (1872, 
1876, 1881). 

[CoBant y Parch. Henry Eess, a memoir in 
two volumes, by Dr. Owen Thomas (Wrexham, 
1880).] J. E. L. 

BEES, JOSIAH (1744-1804), Welsh 
presbyterian minister, born on 2 Oct. 1744 
m the parish of Llonfair-oivy-Bryn, near 
Llandovery, was son of Owen Bees (1717- 
1768), the first nonoonformist minister in 
the parish of Aberdare, by Mary his wife, 
who lived to complete her hundredth year 
(see Monthly Bapoeitory, 1818, p. 142). After 
attending the grammar school at Swansea, 
he entered about 1702 the preabyterian. 
college, Oormarthen, and became minister- 
eleot of the churohat Gellionen in 1764, but 
pursued his studies at the college for two 
years longer, supplying his pulpit meanwhile 
at stated intervEds (lO. 1 818, p. 142), Among 
his fellow students was his lifelong friend, 
the Key. David Davis [q. v.J, of Castle 
Howell (ib. 1827, p. 693). To his pastoral 
duties Bees odde^, until about 1786, those 
of a successful schoolmaBter. He soon be- 
came known as a polished preacher, and pub- 
lished some scholarly sermons. His chapel 
was rebuilt and enlarged in 1801, In 1785 
he deolined the offer of the principaLship of 
the presby terian college then at Swansea,bufc 
gave a year’s course there of divinity lectures, 
lie died on 20 Sept. 1804. He was twice 
married, and by his second wife was father, 
among other sons, of Thomas Bees (1777- 
1864) [q. V.] 
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In litoi'ature EccEi’s oai'lie&L and most im- 
portant venture was the Welsh magazine. 
‘ Trysorfa Gwybodaeth, neu yr Kurgrawn 
Oymraeg,’ wlilch was the first sustained eifort 
of the Tvind in Wales. A similar maga- 
zine, entitled ‘ Tlysau yr lien Oesoedd,' or 
‘Gems of Ancient Times,’ prqjocted in 1736 


matriculated at Oxford, from JeaaTfviir^ 

on l6Mayl833 and^aduated KAife 

and M.A. in 1828, Prom 1826 to Ifitiit 
was a scholar of his college, andinthS 
year was elected fellow. In Mareli iw? 
St. Oavid’s College, Lampeter, had bej. 
, . opened, and Eees appointed wofasanTTf 

hy Lewia Morris (1700-1705^ [q. v.], only Welsh, tnlor, and lihrovian: he vm 
reached one number. Eeos’s ’Trysorfa’ wm dnined deacon the same vear nntl 1 . • 

lie now devoted hWlf altt 

to Welsh studies, and m August 1884 won 
the prize oiferod at Cardiff Eisteddfodforthn 
best aec'oiint of the early founders of 1761^ 
churches. The iirizc composition was er- 


‘m'ojected and conducted at his own charge 
(Tuohas IliSEB, Beauties qf South Wales, p. 
(170). The first number — .33 jiagos at Sd. 
— appeared on 3 March 1770; it was pub- 
lished by .fohn lioss of Carmarthen. Four- 
teen fortnightly numbers followed. The 
design was discontinued with the fifteenth 
number, on 16 Sept. 1770, for want of ade- 
quate support. With every iiumbor were 
given eight pages of Ciiradnc of Llaiicarfiui’s 
‘ Brut y Ty wysogion,’ or ’ Chronicle of the 
I’riiices*.' Complete copies of (ho liftomi 
numhors are rare; two are in tho public 
library at Cardiff. Ileee’s ‘ Oolloction of 


panflpfl into the full and liimiuoua ‘Essavm 
the WeUh Wniiits,’ published in 1830 (U™ 
clou), wliioh 18 still authoritative for the 
curly hiatery of tlio Welsh church. Inl 837 
JJops gradiiiitctl B.ID., and in October 188S 
was ap])ointed domestic chaplain to Tti-i- p 
.lohn Banks Jenkiiison fq. v.] He diedsuif. 
denly, on 20 May 1839, at Newbridge-on. 
Wye wliile I ravelling from Casgob to W 
peter, and was burled in Llan Pingad 
churchyard. At llio time of his death he 
was Qugiiged upon two literary tasha-the 
preparation of an edition of the ‘Liber Lon- 
davensis,’ wliioli devolved upon his uncle. 



Hymns,’ 17(K), some from his own and his 
fatliov’s pen, and a ‘Collection of Psalms,’ 
mostly after Dr. Watts, 1707, were in use 
for inimy years in the Unitarian ehurches of 

South Wales i they wove not entirely div , 

placed until 1878. Athird edition was pub- William Jenkins Uoe8[q. v.), and theis>uB 
lished ill 18.31. lloes’s translations into of a now edition of Vicar Vricluud’s 'Can- 

wyll y _Cymi'y’ [see Piiieitim), Ehib], oa 
enterprise comploiod in 1841 hy his bmthw, 
William Itees, publisher, of Llandovery. 

rFosliir’s Alninni Oxoii.; IVilliams’sEmrarat 
■Wi-lshmon; Vrrfiico to Wrlah Bftinib j Ooniijily 
Cymry, 1887 edit. p. 60 «.] J. E. 1. 

EBBS, TlICiMAS (1777-1804), unitoioa 
iiihiister and historical writer, horn at Ctalli- 
gvoii, OliimFi’ganshire, in 1777, was son of 
Josiah Bees [q.v.l TJiomos was originally 
put to the bixiksolling husiiiess, baton tba 
advice of his iiameBako (who was uorelative); 
Ahraham lioes fq. v.], ho was educated for 
tho ministry (1709-1801) at the presbyteriaa 
college, ('arinarthon. In 1807 he became 
nftm'iiomi preacher at Newington Gieea 
Chapel, Lniidoii, of which he had sole cbaige 
from 1808 to 1813, when he remOTcdto 
B(. Tliomns’s Chapel, Southwark, which was 
closed in 1823. On 12 Oot. 1823 a new 
cliapul was opened in Stamford Street, Blaot- 
friars, built from tho proooeds of the sales of 
St. Thomas’s Chopel and tho ohapelinPrince'a 
Street, West minst or, Here Hoes ministered 
till 1831, when ho ceased to hold regular 
miiiistorial charge. 

Eoos was a man of varied attainments sad 
nn ardent Unitarian. He was a fellow w 
t ho Kooiet y of Art s, and received, tlie degree of 
LL.D. in January 1819 from Glasgow Uni- 


through nuiniirous editions, and is still in 
vogue in Wales ; and a ‘ Doutriual Troalise,' 
piihlishod in 1804 under tho auspices of tho 
Welsh Unitarian Book Rnoiety, of which no 
copy seems now known; it evoked from 
Joseph Harris ( 1773-1826) [q. v. | a vigorous 
defenoo of tlio proper doily of .losus, cntliled 
‘The Axe of Christ in llio Porost of Anti- 
christ.’ 

[liccs's and Tliomns’s Rglwysi Aniiiliynol, iii. 
588, iv. 327 , 318; Jonos’s (loiriniliir iiywgra- 
ffyddol, ii, 074; Ymofynydd, 1873 pp. 1(18-10, 
1888 p, 10-1, 1880 p. 209; Poriiiy (iyolopiwlia. 
art. ‘ Wolsh ; ’ Dr. Board's Triiitiiviimisni in its 
notiial Condition, p. 205 ; lAlwnnls of Bala’s 
Traill liodiiit Llunyildoi, p. 606, &a.; Joromy’s 
TTiht. of the Prosbytorian Piind (index); Dr. 
Tliomas Eoos's Huantias orHuiith Wiilw, pp.OSO, 
670 IJnivorsiil TIiouiogicaL Mag, 1804,1.228; 
Montbly llrpository, 1818, p. 143; Chrislian 
Eoformor, 1837, p. 717; Rowltiiids’s Cambrian 
Bitiliography; Welsh Siipploraontary Bibliogra- 
phyinRovuoCcltiquo, 1878, p,30.] R. J. J, 

EBBS, EICE (1801-1830), Wolsii his- 
torical soholiu’, son of Dovid and Sarnli 
Eeos, was born at Ton in thu parish of Llan 
Dingad, CarraartUonahire, on 31 March 1801, 
Ho received his early oducation at Lampeter, 
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raitv. By Ws own denomination he was 
nlacei in. prominent posts of trust. He was 
a trustee of Dr, WilUams's foundation from 
1809 to 1863, a member of the presbyterian 
board from 1813, and its secretary from 1826 
to 1853i and some time secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Society. Erom 1828 to 1833 he was 
secretary to the London union of ministers 
of the ‘ three denominations.’ His rejection 
in 1833 was resented by the Unitarians, who 
claimed to represent the presbyterians, from 
■which body the secretary had hitherto been 
chosen, lliey seceded n-orn the union, and 
obtined the separate privilege of presenting 
addresses to the throne. No personal dis- 
respect was intended to Itees, who in 1837 
was appointed by government as principal 
receiver of the English regium donum, on the 
nomination of the three denominations. In 
1833 he left England for Spain, being unable 
to meet charges m regard to trust funds; hnt 
ultimately he made full restitution. He 
died in ohacurity at Brighton, on 1 Aug. 
1864. His wife, Elizabeth, died at Ilylhe 
on 20 Aug. 1860. His nephew, George 
Owen Dees, is noticed separately. 

In his knowledge of the history of anti- 
tiinitnriau opinion, espeeiolly during the 
sutteenth century, llees had no equal. lie 
made a remarkable collection of the litera- 
ture of his theme, and, excepting Hungarian 
and Polish, ho was at homo in all the lan- 
guages necessary for access to original sources; 
and Lis hreadlh of treatment invested his 
topic with more than a sectarian interest. 
TTi« intention, announced os early as 1833, of 
publishing a comprehensive work, was never 
ful&Ued. In some sense his labours were fore- 
italled by the ‘ Antitrinitarian Bic^raphy’ 
(1850) by Dohert "Wallace [q. v.] But this 
does not supersede the importance of Hees's 
scattered papers. 

He published, besides single sermons 
(1804-46) : 1 . ‘ The Beauties of South W ales,’ 
&c.,1815, 8vo fseo BBArraY, Edwahd Wed- 
tAKBl 2. ‘The Racovian Oateohiam , . , 
translated from the Latin ; to which is ]ire- 
dxed a Sketch of the History of Unitarianism 
in Poland,’ &c., 1818, 12mo. 8. ' A Sketch 
of the History of the Regium Donum,’ &c., 
1884, Svo, Of his historical papers the most 
important aro : ‘ Faust us Socinus and Francis 
David’ in the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 1818 ; 
‘ On the Sentiments of the Early Continental 
Reformers respecting Religious Liberty’ ((6, 
1819); ‘Italian Reformation’ (t6, 1822); 
‘Memoirs of the Socini’ (t6. 1827); and 
‘Calvin and Servetus,’ in the 'Christian 
Reformer,’ 1847, In Dr. "Williams's library, 
Gordon ^uare, London, is Rees’s manu- 
script, ‘The Anti-papal Reformers of Italy 


in the Sixteenth Century, with a Glance at 
their Forerunners, the Sectaries of the Middle 
Ages,’ in six quarto volumes ; also a manu- 
script translation with notes, of OreUi’s 
‘ Life ’ of Lffilius Socinus. His promised me- 
moir of Abraham Rees, D.D., never appeared. 
To him has been assigned, evidently m error, 
* A New System of Stenography,’ &c., 1796, 
18mo, by ‘ Thomas Rees, stenographer,’ 
OwBN Runs (1770-1837), eldest brother 
of the above, horn at Gelligron, began life in 
Bristol, hut removed to London, where, in 
1794, he was taken into partnership by 
Thomas Norton Longman, thepublisher [see 
under LoNcitAK, Tiiouas]. With Moorethe 
poet he was on intimate terms. Early in 
1837 he retired from husiness, and died un- 
married at GeUigrou on 6 Sept. 1837. 

[Biegr, Diet, of Living Authors, 1818, p. 289 
(nreds correetioD); Monthly Repository, 1823, 
60' ; Asplaud’s Memoir of Robert Aspland, 
1830, pp. 437 , 631 sq., 634 sq. ; Christian Re- 
fomer, 1837 p. 717. 1856 p. 702, Gent, Mag. 
1837, ii. 430, Jeremy's Ibrcsbyterlan Fund, 1886, 
pp. 67, lS2sq.; unpublished letter (2 Aug, 1864) 
of Rev. E. Brook Aspland.] A. G. 

REES, THOMAS (1816-1886), inde- 

f endent minister, son of Thomas Iless and 
lannah, daughter of Dafydd "William, was 
bom at Pen Ponlbren in the parish of Llan 
Fynydd, Carmarthenshire, on 18 Dec. 1816. 
He was brought up with Dafydd William, 
and helped him in his work as a basket- 
maker. Joining the independent church at 
Capcl Isaac, he began to preach in March 
1832. In 1835 he found employment in the 
works at Ahcrdare ; but, oftor a serious ill- 
ness, he set up instead a small school. He 
was then invited to take charge of the in- 
dependent church at Craig y Barrad, where 
be was ordained 16 Sapt. 1^36. Ilo became 
successively minister of Ebenezer, Aherdare 
(August 1840); Siloa, Llanelly (March 
1842) ; Oendl, Monmouthshire (June 1849) ; 
and Ebenezer, Swansea (April 1862). In 
1862 Marietta College, Oluo, conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and in 1884 he -was 
elected chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, a position he did not 
live to fill. He died on 29 April 1886, and 
was buried at Bkettyj near Swansea. On 
26 Aug, 1838 he married Jane Williams of 
Pant Ffawyddog, Bedwellty, wlio died m 
1876. 

Though highly esteemed as a preacher, 
Rees was more widely Imown by his writings. 
He published a Welsh translation of Barnes’s 
' Commentaij on the New Testament,’ an 
annotated emtion of the Bible (1876), ‘ Mia- 
cellaneouB Papers on Subjects relating to 
Wales’ (1807), a Welsh history (in con- 
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Ivmctiou ■with. Dr, John Thomas) of the in- 
dependent churcdies of Wales (Dolgolly, 
1871-6), and an English ‘Ilietoryof Pro- 
testant Noneonfonnuy in Wales’ (1861 j 
l^d edit, 1883). The latter -work embodies 
much original research, and is written, though 
&om the puritan standpoint, with studied 
moderation. 

[Coflant y Parch. T. Roes, P.D., by Dr. John 
Thomas, Dolgolly, 1888.1 

REES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1 802 - 18 aS), 
Welsh minister and author, was born on 
8 Nov. 1803 at a farmhouse called Ohwibren- 
Issaf, near Llonaimuan, Deubighshiro. The 
village lies at the foot of a mountain known 
as ITiraethog, from which Hoes took his 
bardic name. He was the second son of 
David Uses, a former, byliis wife Anne, who 
traced her descent iinm Ilodd Molwynog, 
the founder of one of tbu lifteun tribes of 
(Wynotld. Ilonry lloos [g. v.] was bis older 
brother. 

At the age of throe WiUiniu was deprived 
by araall-pox of the sight of his right oyo. 
After a very meagre ednention he obtained 
omploymont ns a shophord, but ho studied 
in his luLsure, and at the age of twenty de- 
voted Limsolf to Welsh poetry. Within 
four years ho ha<l mastered the twenty-four 
metres, and wrote poems which attained 
some popularity. At the Drocon eisteddfod 
in l83() ho -was awarded a prize for a 
‘ eywydd ’ on the battle of Triifalgar, and at 
the Denbigh eisteddfod, two years later, ho 
greatly distinguished himself, llis parents 
had brought liim up as n Calvinist iemothodist, 
but on the formal iou of a Welsh oongrogn- 
tional church at Llaiisanniiu he joined the 
congregntionalisrs. In 183!) ho began to 
preach, and in 1831 he hecaino pastor of the 
small congis'gutional church at JVIoslyn, 
ffliiitshire. In Eobviinry 1837 ho removed to 
Denbigh, and ‘his earn('sinuss and uloquonoo 
as a preacher hoeumo univi’rsally known in 
Wales.’ In ]\[ayl8l3 ho suceeeded William 
Williflins of Winn at the Tabovnaelo Con- 
gregational Church, (Ireat Crossliall Street, 
Liverpool. In 1863 ho removed, with part of 
his congregation, to Mnlom Chapel, Brown- 
low LUll, and in 1867 this chapel was elabo- 
rately rebuilt in Grove fitrootr. 

lieos held ministerial allies in Liverpool for 
thirty-two years, during wliich ho Ullod a 
leading part in all jsilitical and educational 
movements iu tlio city. Tie retired oorly 
in 1876 from lltc ministry, and settled at 
Chester. Active to the last ho oontuiued 
to write and, whouevor invited to do so, to 
ptoobh with great power. Two American 
universities (Marietta College, Ohio, and 
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Amherst College, MasaachnaettsW^^J^ 
oil him the degree of D.D. lie died 
1883, the eighty-first annivers^ 
birthday. He was buried m S^hdol 
Laub oemtery, Liverpool, on 13 Nov S 
lie married m early life Anne Edw&rS.^' 
1874) of Waen, Nantglyn. ^ 

Dees exerted a powerful influence on tl« 
politics, poetry, and literatoe of Woles Bl. 
eloqiionoe rendered him in the eyes if W, 
countryman the greatest of then pteoeW 
and popular lecturers for over fifty vean 
In polities he was a stounoh libend^ H# 
established, in 1843, with John Jonis 

tke first sucees^ria 
Welsh liberal newspaper, ‘Yr Amsemm' 
{* The Times ’), whibh he edited until 1853 
Its suecosB was largely owing to the letten 
writ tea by liim on domestio and foreim 
politics imdor the eognomen of ‘Yr hen 
h’farmwr ’ (the Old Farmei). Ho suppoitei 
the caiisns of ICossiilh and Mazzini, and con 
rospoiided with the latter. Hees’s hteian 
vorsatilily was most remarkable. InpioM 
ho appears os biographer, novelist, journalist 
divine, and even thumatisl. As a poet in 
Welsh, Roes was very voluminous, In 
middle life ho abandoni'd the striot metres, 
in whioli his most popular performances were 
awdl (iidn) on ‘ nwldwch’ (Peooe)j awdl 
on ‘ Job ; ’ eywydd on the 'Death of Nelson:’ 
and eywydd on 'Oantro ’r (hvaelod.’ k 
tlie free motres ho composed some snocess- 
fill lyrics, including ‘ Y Wonol,’ ‘Hiraetham 
Gy mrii,’ and ‘ Adgollou Mebyd.’ His hynms 
luck swing, nud his rendering of the Psalms 
into verse (‘The Tower of David,’ 1876) is 
uuimprossiye. llis longest poetic publication 
was on c))ic poem, callotl ‘ Emmanuel,’ in 
blank verso (3 vols. 1801, 1867), whiehis 
much longer than the ' Paradise Lost,’ and 
h the longost poem in tho Welsh hmgiwgs. 
His published volumes of verses contain 
about sixty llioesaiid lines, 

Hoos’s principal works, besides those apW' 
11(1(1, are: 1. ‘Gatochism on tho Chief W 
trines and Duties of Holigioii,’ 1883. 3, ‘So- 
tiiral (I ml Jlovoalod Itolwion,’ 1889. 8. 'Me- 
moir [in Welsh] of the IW. Wm, WiUionis 
of Wern,’ translalod into English by J. 
Kilshy Jones, 1841. 4, ‘Ikovidence snd 

I’ropliocy,’ 1861, in English (the substanis 
of a course of leoturcs in Welsli in 1819). 
6. ‘ Ciwiindtui Iliraethog, or the Sonra of 
Hiviiothog,’ 1866. 6. ‘That Day,’ a £t.m 
treating of tho njoolment in 1662 of the two 
thousand dissenting ministers, 1802, 7. ‘An 
Exposition of tho Epistle to the Hebrews,' 
1 806. 8. ‘ Tho Songs of Old Age’ (1878?). 
0. ‘ Moses and tho Prophets,’ a metricsl 
version of tlio Messianic prophecies, irith 
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notes, this -was published a short time 
alter his death. 10. ‘Koheleth,’avolumeof 
Ksrmons,’ 1881. A collected edition ofhisprose 
works wos issued in t-wo volumea in 1872. 

[Edwards's Life; works in Brit. Mus. ; Con- 
gregational Year Book, 1884;.'l B. A. J. 

bees, william jENKnsrs (1772- 

1865), Welsh antiquary, son of fieesEces of 
Llan Dingad, Oarmarthenehire, was horn in 
tjiat parish in 1772, He was educated at Car- 
marthen grammar school, and on 12 April 
1791 matriculated at Oxford from Wadham 
College. He graduated B.A. in 1796 and 
lI.Ain 1797. Taking orders, he first ob- 
tained the curacy of Stoke-Edith and West- 
Jiide, Herefordshire, ond in 1807 the rectory 
of Casgoh, Radnorehire, where he spent the 
rest of his life. In 1820 he wee made a 
prebenJaiy of Brecon, and in 1840 a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1803 he 
published ‘A Short and Practical Account 
of the Principal Doctrines of Christianity,' 
in 1809 an essay on ‘ Clerical Elocution,' 
and m 1811 a tract on pastoral work. He 
IS best known, however, for the work he did 
as one of the editors of the Welsh MSS, 
Society. The preparation of the society’s 
edition of the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ at first 
entrusted to bis nephew, Eioe Rees [q. v.], 
was placed in bis bands in 1830, and the 
book appeared in 1840. In 1803 Roes also 
edited lov the society their collection of 
‘Lives of the Oambro-Bvitisb Saints’ (text 
and English translation). In neither case 
was the work, in the judgment of modern 
scholars, executed with duo care and intel- 
ligence (Ruts, Welsh Philology, 2nd edit, 
p. 426 ; pref. to Evans and Rhys’s edit, of 
Lih. Jjandav, ; Archaologia Cmnbrensis, 3rd 
set. xiv. 311-28 ; Cymrodor, vii. 104 «.) 
Kees died on 18 Jan. 1866. 

FFoster’b Alumni Oxou. ; Enwogioii Oymrus 
(Liverpool, 1870).] J. E. L. 

KBEVB, CLARA ^729-1807), novelist, 
born at Ipswich in 1729, was eldest daughter 
of 'William Reeve, rector of Ereston and of 
Kerton, Suffolk^ and p^etual curate of St. 
Niobolaa, Ipswich, The famUy had long 
been resident at Ipswich, where Clara's grand- 
father, Thomas Reeve, was rector of St. 

Stoke. Her mother was a daughter 
of 'william Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller 
to George I. There were eight children of 
the marriage. One of the sons, Samuel 
Reeve, attained the ranlr of vice-admiral of 
the white. Another, Thomas Reeve, was 
rector of Brookley, Suffolk, and master of 
Bungaygrainmar school (of. Gent, ilfflaf.1830, 
ii. 474; OAriatian Semembrancer, l 19). 


Miss Reeve tells us that her father was an 
old-fashioned whig, and that she learned 
from him all she knew. He made her read 
at a very early age the parbamentaiy de- 
bates, Rapin's ‘History of England,’ (3ato's 
‘Letters,’ Gheek and Roman history, and 
Plntarcb. After bis death, on IS Sept. 1766 
Mag. 8, a. p. 429), the widow, with 
Clara and two other daughters, went to live 
at Colchester, where Clara first attempted 
authorship with a translation from the Latin 
of Barclay’s romance of ‘ Argenis,’ publiehed 
in 1772 under the title oif ‘ The Phoanix.' 
In 1777 she produced her most famous work, 
‘The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story,’ 
the copyright of which she sold to Mr. Dilly 
for lOf. A second edition appeared in 1778, 
and that and all subsequent editions bore 
the title ‘The Old English Boron.’ Miss 
Reeve was the intimate of Samuel Richard- 
son the novelist’s daughter, Mrs. Bngdcn, 
who corrected and revised the work, The 
second edition was dedicated to Mrs. Brig- 
den. 

Miss Reeve’s other writings are of little 
importance. ‘The Progress of Romance,’ 
published in 1786, rives an account of the 
sort of fiction, read at that time. Miss 
Seward criticised it somewhat severely (of, 
Gent. Mag. 1786, i. 16, 16). ' The Exiles, or 
Memoirs of Count do Oronsladt,’ which was 

f ublished in 1788, in three volumes, and in 
789 in two, was largely borrowed from a 
novel by M. D’Amaud ; it has a satirical 
dedication to Peten-Pertinax Puff, esq., in 
which Miss Reeve mentions a dramatic piece 
sent to a manager who took no notice of it. 
A preface follows, where reference is made 
to a ghost sto^, 'Castle Connor, an Irish 
Stoiy,’ sent to London from Ipswich in May 
1787, hut lost in the transit. 

Miss Eoeve led a quiet and retired life, and 
died at Ipswich op S Pec. 1807, at the ace of 
78. She was buried in the churchyard m St. 
Stephen’s in that town. 

Mies Reeve’s fame as a novelist rests en- 
tirely on ‘ The Old English Baron.’ It was 
voiy popular at the time of its publication, 
and between 1778 and 1886 it has been 
thirteen times reprinted. It was, as the 
author herself avows, ‘ the literary offspring 
of 'Walpole’s "Castle of Otranto,’" a romance 
that introduced the supernatural into a tale 
dealing with ordinary life. ‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Baron,’ while exen^Ufying the influence 
of Walpole’s so-called Gothic revival, doubt- 
less suggested in its turn to Mrs. Radcliffe 
the style of romance which is associated with 
her name. 'Walpole denounced the book as 
insipid and tedious, describing it as Otranto 
‘ reduced to reason and probability.’ ‘ It is 
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BO probable,' be added, ‘that any trial for 
murder at tie Old Baile^ would make a more 
intareating story , . . tbis is a capiitmortmim’ 
(Waepold, Letters, od. Ouniiingliam, vii.61 ; 
cf. pp. Ill and 319). Ilazlitt oharactoriseu 
‘Otranto' and ‘The Old Englisli Baron’ 
alike as ‘ dismal treatises.' llopoatod perusals 
nf it, however, gave Miss Seward ‘ nnsated 
pleasure ' {Gent. Mag, 1786, i. 16,1^. Sratt, 
in his ‘Memoir’ for Ballantyue's ‘Novelists’ 
Library ’ (1823), denied Olara Hoove a rich 
or powerful imagination, and found her 
dialogue ‘ sometimes tame and tedious, not to 
say mean and tiresome,’ though he deemed 
it in the main sensible, easy, and agreeable. 

A portrait of Miss Eeevo, drawn ny A. II. 
Tourrior, and etched by Dammam, appears in 
the 1883 edition of ‘ The Old English IJaron.’ 
Another portrait appears in ‘ La Bella As- 
semblfie’ (1824, i»t. ii.) The memoir in the 
edition of 1883 is an imaeknowledgod Irau- 
BoriptofScott'swithnfowparngrnphs omitted. 

OthorworksbyMiaslieovoaru; 1. ‘Poems, ’ 
1709. 2. ‘ Thu 1’ wo hfent ora : n Modern Story,’ 
3 vola. 1783. 8. ‘ 'Tlio School for Widows ; 
a novel,’ 3 vola. 1701. 4. ‘Phnra of Edu- 
cation, with Remarks on the Sysloms of 
other Writers,’ 1702. 0. “The Memoirs of 
iSis Roger do Olareudon, a natural son of 
Edward the Black Prince; with Anecdotes 
of many other ominout persons of the 14lh 
century,’ 3 vola. 1798. Homo of these wore 
translated into Erenoli, The British Museum 
‘Oalttlogue’ mentions ‘Fatherless Fanny,’ 
1810 ; ‘ Ivnthlcen, or tho Secret Marriage,’ 
1843 ; and ‘ Tho llarvest Home,’ ns h^ Miss 
Hoove, but that she was their author as open 
to doubt, in the first tliia Inst paragraxah of 
the ])rufaco is word for wrard I hat of ‘Tlio 
Old Eaiglish Baron,’ Davy also nttributos 
to hot ‘Dcsliaintion, or Moaiioirs of aPrivoto 
Family,’ 1709, 12mo {Atheruf Suffuloenses), 

[Allibono'a Biot. ii. 1702; Davy’s Podigrros 
of 8ut{'ollc Pamilios (Aildit, M.S. t Olid, If. 220-8) ; 
Duialiap’s llisU of I'ictioil, ISlu, i). 411; Goiit. 
Maag. 1807,ii. 123.').| E. L. 

BEEVE, EDMUND (lOS-LO-lG-l?), 

a , Bon of Christ o])hor Ih'ovo of Pelthorpe, 
_ ilk, was born about lfa8(5, and was 
(idanittud to (Jniiis Oulhago, Onanbridgo, 
30 Sept. 160C. lie studiod law at BarnareVa, 
and ni'torwards at Cray’s Inn, of which so- 
ciety he waa admitted a member 011 8 Aug. 
1007, and elected reader in the autumn, of 
1032. IJo^ resided at Norwich, where in 
16p4 ho joined with Francis Bacon in ro- 
pairing the font in St. Uregoiw’s Church. 
On tho renewal of tho ohortor of Groat Yar- 
mouth in 1029 ho was appointed recorder 
of that town. On 20 May 1686 ho was 


30JO to proceed upon the indictment ofJnt 
rioters evinces his politied 
hoatahty to tho crown ; and liis oontWf 
in oihee WHS one of the stipulations of tk 
parliament in the overtures made to tk 
king m January 1643-3. He afterwards took 
tho covenant, and in Michaelmas 1843 m 
being served with a writ oommandmff’hb 
attendance at Oxford pursuant to tlieroval 
proclamation for the removal of the ooirts 
thither, committed the messoiiffer, who 
o.vooiited as a spy by order of parliament, 

Keeve died without issue on 27 Ttrnw|| 
1617, and was buried in the ehaiarch at 
Stralloii, Norfolk. lie is characterised bv 
Clarendon as ‘ a man of good reputation for 
learning and integrity; mad who in good 
times would have been a good judge.’ 

fBlomonold’s Norfolk, od. Parkin, iv. 274 v, 
101), 102; Swindon's Groat Yarmouth, n. Mi’ 
Dugiliilo's Chron. fior. p. Ill ; Eymer's Mm! 
od. Sandi-rson, xx. 381 ; Cal. Stato Papers Dorn 
1888-0 pp, fa73, 823, 1830 p, 00; Diary of John 
Reus (Camden Sec.), p. 101 ; Smith's Obitwry 
(Oamdoti ,Soo.), p. 23; Olarondon’sBobslhoo.rf, 
Miieray, bk. V. § 417, vi. §231, vii, §817;BMh- 
worlh’s Hist. Uoll, pt, iii. vol. ii. p. BBBi'ffliik 
looko’s Mem. pp, 70, 78; Coanan. Joiaraa. lil.m, 
374 ; Hist. MS.S. Comm. 6th Bop, App, pp. 83,35, 
100-1, 6th Hop. App. p. 48, 7th]tep. App.p.29, 
loth Bop. App. pi. ii. pp. 183, 184, 174,pt.iT, 
pap. 608-0 ; Itoss’s Lives of tho ludgos.] 


BEEVE, EDMUND (a. 1000), dmaae, 
wiio i.s do.scribed as B.D., was ajppointsd 
vit'ar of Ilayos-onm-Norwood, Maddleser, 
on 30 Oct. 1(>27. In 1GS6 he reported thit 
he had orcotod a now pulpit and seots ia 
hie clmrch, I le defended the ' Book of Sports' 
ns tending to a ‘ vorie great encteuse of 
goiUini's.so,’ Ho also wrote a work in de- 
leiiuo of altars, with Richard Shelford sad 
others. This is apparently not extaiit, bnt 
wos answered by William Prynne in 'A 
(iuonche Coalo,’ &c., London, 1687. Beets 
was apparently rejected by the ‘Triers’ or 
examiners of tlio Commonwealth, since ire 
final him in 1048 living in London, naar tba 
Did Dailoy, tcaciiing Latin, Greek, and 
Ilobrow, IIo died in 1660, 
lie publielied : 1. ‘ A Treatise concecaiing 
Tongues,’ n,d. 3. ‘The Christian Diviaaitae 
contained in the Divine Service of the Ohaaicb 
of England,’ London, 1631, 4to. S, 
Communion Book Cateohisme expounded, 
London, 10.35, 4to. 4. ‘A Way unto to* 
Ohrislian Uuitio,’ Londor, 1648, 4to. 6, 'Tbe 
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New Jerusalem, the Perfection of Beauty:' 
a. Sermon composed for the learned Society 
of Astrologers, and published -with an Ap- 
pendix on Astrologie, London, 16C3, 4to. 
^ ‘ The Eules of the Latin Grammar con- 
strued which are omitted in the Booh called 
Buies and the Syntaxis construed by William 
Lily’ [a- London, 1667, 4to, 

[Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1635, p. 6B ; 
Nowcourt’s Eepert. Eocles. i. 641 ; Works ; 
Brit. Mus. 0.it.] C. P. S. 

BBBVE, henry (1780-1814), phy- 
sician, was second son of Abraham Reeve of 
Hidleigh, Suffolk, where he was born in 
September 1780. His mother was Elizabeth, 
eldest dau^ter of Dr. Wallace, rector of 
Messing in Essex. At sixteen ha left Dedham 
school to study anatomy and surgery under 
Philip Meadows Martincau of Norwich, and 
removed in 1800 to the university of Edin- 
buigh. Thera he attended the lectures of 
Dngald Stewart on moral philosophy, of 
Bdbison on natural pMIosophy, of Gregory 
on medicine, of Hope on chemistry, lie 
asEOcialed with Brougham, Horner, and 
Sydney Smith; was elected in Novembor 
1802 a member of the Speculative Society, 
of which they were the moving spirits; oud 
contributed to early numbers of the ‘ Edin- 
burg Review’ articles on ‘Population’ and 
on Pinel'a ‘ Treatment of the Insane.’ He 
was president of the Royal Medical Society 
ia 1S02-3, graduating M.D. in the latter 
year, for which occasion he wrote a thesis 
entitled 'Do Animalibus in liyeme sopitis.’ 

Removing to London to continue his 
studies, ho frequented tlie house of Mrs. 
Borbauld and Dr. Aikin, formed a friendship 
with Sir Hunmhry Dovy, mot Sir Joseph 
Bonks, Isaac D’Israeli, and Coleridge, in 
conjunction with Dr, Thomas Bateman 
(1778-1821) [q, v.], he founded, in 1605, the 
‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 
to which he sent frequent communications. 
In 1806 he started on a foreign tour, spent 
some months atNeuchdlol, traversed Switzer- 
land, and ventured, with an American pass- 
port, on French territory at Geneva. Reach- 
ing Vienna on 30 Sept., he was there an 
eye-witness of the scenes that followed Aus- 
terlitz(6 Daa.),aaw Napoleon at Sohonbrunn, 
heardCiescentini sing, had an interview with 
Haydn, and was present when Beethoven, 
''aiimall, dark, young-looking man,’ directed 
a performance of ‘ Fidelio.’ AtBerlin, more- 
over, in the spring of 1808, he became 
acquamted with Klaproth and Humboldt, 
and was among the auditors of Fichte, 

Shortly after his return to England he 
settled at Norwich, and pursued his profes- 

TOL. ITI. 


' sion with energy and success. He was ad- 
mitted, on 12 Feb. 1807, an extra-licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, and woe elected 
physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital, and to the lunatic asylum. But an 
obsetue disease out short his promising career. 
He died at his father's house at Hadleigh 
on 27 Sept. 1814, aged 34. A tablet in- 
scribed to his memory was placed by his 
widow in the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 
A paper by him on ‘ Cretinism ’ was read 
before the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 180B 
(FAil. Trans, xcviii. Ill), and he published 
at London in 1800 an essay ' On the Tor- 

e of Animals.’ His ‘ Journal of a Resi- 
at Vienna hnd Berlin in the eventful 
Winter 1806-6 'was published by his son in 
1877. The journal of his preceding Swiss 
tour remains in manuscript. 

He married, in 1807, Susanna, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Taylor of Norwich, one of that 
family by whom, according to the Duke of 
Sussex, the saying was invented that ‘it 
takes nine tailors to make a man.’ Mrs, 
Reeve was a sister of Mrs. Sarah Austin 
Fq. V.], and died in 1804, having survived her 
husband fifty years. Of his three children 
two died in infancy; the third, Henry, is 
separately noticed. 

[Intcodnction to Journal by Henry Reeve, 
O.li. ; Mrs, Rosa’s Three Qenerations of Engliab- 
womon, i. 19-29 ; Hunk's Collsgo of Physicians, 
iii. 46; Memoir of Dr. Reeve by Bateman iu 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, xi. 
249 ; Ceat. Mug, 1814, li, 010 ; 'Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.] A. M. 0. 

REEVE, HENRY (1813-18D6), man of 
■letters, wos born at Norwich on 9 Sept. 
1818. His father was Henry Reevo, M.D. 
(1780-1814) (b, V.] ; his maternal grand- 
mother (Mrs. John 'Taylor), his aunt (Mrs, 
Sarah Austin), and his first cousin (Lady 
Duff Gordon) are the representotive figures 
in Mrs. Ross’s ‘ Three Generations of Eng- 
lishwomen.' In 1817 Mrs. Barbauld read 
stories to him at Stoke Newington ; in 1820 
his mother took him abroad, and he saw 
Talma at the ThOtee-Fronfais. From 1821 
to 1828 he was a pupil, at Norwich school, 
of Dr. Edward Valpy (1764-1839) [q. v.] 
Uis education was completed at Geneva, 
vvhero he knew Sismondi, Bonstetten, Be 
Candolle, De Sanssure, De la Rive, lussi, 
Mrs. Merest, and was intimate with the 
Polish exiles Adam Czortoriski, Ladislas 
Zamoiski, Krosinski the poet, and Mickie wicz, 
whoso ' Faria ' he translated. During a visit 
to England in 1831 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Godwin, Carlyle, Thackoray, and 
Kemble ; and at Paris in 1682 was intro- 

3i 
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dnced to Victor Ilugo, Cousin, Bnllanclias, 
and went' with Mendelssohn to see Taglioni. 
‘ Das ist Giliedemiusik t ’ his companion ex- 
daimed. After a tour in Italy with Kra- 
sinsM, he took up his abode in Munich, at- 
tended Sohelling^s lectures, and frequented 
ooiut society. lie nursed Michel _ Beer, 
father of Meyerbeer, through his last illness 
in 1833, and at Dresden heard Tieck read 
‘ Bomeo and Juliet.’ 

Haying already written much for Germtvn 
periodicals, Beeve entered, at the age of 
twenty-one, upon his literary career in I^on- 
don as a contributor to the ‘British and 
foreign Quarterly Ileviow.’ Again in I’aris 
in 1836 and 1886 ho was an habitu6 of 
Madame do Oiroourt’s salon, and became 
iutimote or acquainted with La.mnrtine,_La- 
cordaire, lAon Bauchor, Do Vigny, Thiers, 
llio, Montulombert, and DoTocquoville. At 
Prague ho studied the military ort under 
General Krinoazki in 1886, and, procaoding 
to Cracow, described his lour in lotiers pub- 
lished in tlie ‘ Motropnliliui Magazine.’ In 
November 18.87 he was apnoiniod by Lord 
Lonsdowne clerk of appeal to tho judicial 
eommittoQ of the iwivy council} was pro- 
moted to the registravsliip in 1843, and re- 
tired, after fifty years’ sorvieo, in 1887. In 
this cans city he exorcised much influence, 
and laia down permanent linos of procedure. 

Keovo joined the stafl' of t.ho ‘ Times ’ in 
I8d0, and during the onsning critical fifteen 
yeors guided its foreign policy, in which 
delicate business his cunndential relations 
with Guizot, Jhinson, and Clarendon gave 
]»im singular advantages. His ri'fiignalion, on 
4 Uct. 1866, was due t o the pnblicat.ion in tho 
nowspaper of on oironsive aidiiclo on tho mar 
viage of the^irincess royal. In July 1 866 ho 
succeeded Sir George Ooriiowall Lewis [ipv.] 
as editor of the ‘ ltdinburgli lloviow.' Ilis 
Gosmopolitan training, intimacy with tho 
most (listinjipiishod men of his time, brilliant 
social posit ion, uoquaiutanoo with the inner- 
most springs of politics, wide litorary sym- 
pathies, and marked ability ns a writer, well 
dttedkim forthopost. During tho forty years 
of his sway, tho ‘ lloview ’ boro tho imprese 
of bis strong individuality ; he strenuously 
maintained its traditions of indonoudonoe, 
and made it an organ ofliigh critical thought. 
In polities ho was a liberal of tho old type, 
never deviating from unionist, prinoiplos. 
Pow men were more trusted. Ho was tho 
medium of private negotiations between tlxo 
English and French governments, and suc- 
oossivo French amliiissadors to this country 
looked to him for guidance. Edward John 
Littleton, first hnron Ilatliorley 0^81- 
1868) [q. T.], confided to Ms discretion, on 


27 Noy. 1862, his < Memoir and Conaspon 
denco. Charles Onyendish Fulke 
W* J plttcod in liis liandSi in Ififlfi 

a more important deposit. The ‘drs^i 
Memoirs’ apeared m three instahn^j 
under Reeve’s careful and conscientious 
torship, m 1876, 1886, and 1887. ThaThi 
had an immense circulation, and proved a 
most/ vnlutiblo litBrory property. 

From 1838 to 1841 Reeve lived with 
Ilonry 1‘othergill Ohorleylq.v.] in Chawl 
Street, Grosvenor Place. They entertained 
the best company, including Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Count D’Oimy, the Grotes.Cnt- 
lylee, Austins, Thaokeray, Rio, &c.! and 
Ijiszt, Ole Bull, Moseholes, and Benedict 
were heard at their partiee. lie travelled 
to Constantinople in 1863, and during his 
frequent trijis to the continent was wetv- 
where received with distinction. He coire- 
spondod regularly with Guizot, Thiers, St, - 
Hilaire, Victor Cousin, Be Rfemnsat, and tlie 
Due do Broglie, llis friendship with the 
princes of tho house of Orleans, began byhis 
presentation to liOiiis-Philippe in 1848, ont- 
lasted all vicissitudes, and he spent his sigh, 
tieth birthday at Chantilly as the guest of 
tho Duo d’Aumale. From 1876 he divided 
his time mainly between London end For. 
holes, a oharmiiig residence built by him on 
tho const of ITninpsliiro, within view of the 
Needles. There, on 21 Oct. 1895, he diedet 
the age of eighty-two, ond was buried m 
Bvookwood cemetery, near Woffuig. He 
had just published No. 874 of the 'Edin- 
burgh Review,’ tho hundred and siity-#«t 
issned under Ins odilorslup. Reeve married, 
first, on 27 Doc. 1841, llope, daughter of 
John Uichardson, of ICiiklands, Roxburgh- 
shire, who died el oven months later ; secondly, 
Christina Georgina Jane, oldest daughter of 
(4oorgo Tilly Uollop, of Strode House, Dor- 
set, wlio BiirvivsB him. Bo left one daugh- 
ter by his first wife. 

An honorary degree of D.O.L, was con- 
forrod upon him by tho university of Oxford 
in 1809 ; ho hucaino in 1871 a companion of 
the Bath, nnd subsequently a commander of 
tho military order of Portugal. _ He to a 
member of tho Philobiblon Society, joined 
tho iSooioty of Antiqunriss in 1862, and 
actod ns vlco-presidsnt in 1870‘-82. Elected 
in 1866 o corresponding member of the 
Frenoh Instituto by the Acadfimio des 
Soieiicus Morales ot Politiques, he to 
bonourod in 1 888 with the foreign memh6^ 
eliip of that body. A high eulogium to 
prononnesd upon him before tbs aondemy 
on 16 Nov. 1805 by the Due d'Anmale,vho 
dosignated him ‘one of those by whow 
friendship I hove felt most honoured.’ The 
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only notable extont lilceness of him. is a 
niarWe bust by John Ball. 

Beeve translated De TooqueviUe’a ‘ Demo- 
cracy in America,’ the first part appearing 
in two volumes in 1836, the second in 1840 ; 
Guisot’e ‘Washington’ in 1840; and in 
1876 De Toequeville's ‘ State of Society in 
Prance before the Eevolution of 1789,’ of 
which the third edition was puhlished in 
1888. He edited in 1866 ‘Whitelocke’s 
I Journal of tho Swedish Embassy in 1668- 
1864 i ’ Meadows Taylor’s ' Story of my Ufa,’ 
in 1877 : and Count Vitzthum’s ‘ Beminis- 
cences,’ in 1887. The chief of his other 
writings are : 1. ‘ Grnphidffl, or Characte- 
ristics of Pointers,’ a small volume of verse, 
privately printed in 1838 and reissued in 
18^. 5. ‘ Eoyal and Bepublican France,’ 

. /inaaTva awi 



lura. Oliphant’s series of ‘Foreign Classics 
for English Bondors,’ 1878. He also con- 
tributed extensively to the ‘ Edinburgh Be- 

• I 


[(Sir) J. K. Laughton’s Memoira and Corre- 
■poulance of Beeves, 1898, 2 vols.j antobio- 
gtaphioB notes ; Times, 32 Oct. 1896 ; Academy, 
26 Oct. ] 866 ; Athenseum, 26 Oct. 1896 ; Poster's 
Hen at the Bar, 1886 ; Hen of the Time, 1896 ; 
EJinbuieh Beviow, January 1898.] 

A. M. 0. 

BEEVE, JOHN (1608-1658), seclury, 
second son of Walter Beeve, gentleman, waa 
bom in Wiltshire in 1608. His father, who 
is descrihed os ‘clerk to a deputy of Ireland,’ 
was of a good family which had fallen to 
decay. With his elder brother, 'WiDiam,he 
was apprenticed in London to the tailor’s 
trade, lie was ‘ no Latin scholar,’ but his 
handwriting shows that he had received a 
fair education. Both brothers were origi- 


nally puritans, and both fell away, about 1646, 
to the ‘ranters,’ This was the ruin of "Wil- 


liam, who neglected his business, hecame a 
mere sot, and subsisted on charity. John 
Beeve, under the guidance of John Bohins 
[q.v.], known as ‘ the ranters’ god,’ hecame 
a universolist. Hie cousin, Lodo wicke Mug- 
gleton [q.v.], had been William Reeve’s 
journeyman in 1681, but there seems to have 
been no great intimaiw between Muggleton 
and John Reeve till about twenty years 
later. In April 1661 Muggleton beheved 
Imseif the subject of on inward illumina- 
tion, opening to him the meaning of scrip- 
tmre. This attracted Reeve, who constantly 
visited at Mugglelon’s house in Ghreat Trinity 
Lone, and wearied him with questions. 
About the middle of January 1662 Beeve 
suddenly announced his own experience of 
similar iUumination. His immediate re- { 


solve was ‘ to meddle no more with religion 
. . . but to get os good a livelihood as I can 
in this world, and let God alone with what 
shall be hereafter.’ A fortnight later ( 8 Feb.) 
he oUeged a call ‘ by voice of words ’ from 
heaven, constitutii^ him the Lord’s ‘last 
messenger,’ with Muggleton as his ‘ mouth.’ 
Next morning a similar voice sent him, with 
Muggleton, to deal with Thomas Tony [q.v.], 
tho ranter; on the third day the cousins 
were despatched on a like errand to Robins. 
This ended the series of communications. 

Beeve and Muggleton now presented 
themselves os the ‘ two witnesses ’ (Bev. xi. 
S),])riuled their ‘ commission book/ obtained 
a fmlowing, and excited odium. Unfriendly 
critics hooted Reeve with the cry, ‘There 
goes the prophet that damns people ; ’ hoys 
pelted him in St. Paul’s Churchyard, A 
warrant was obtained by Goslin (a clergy- 
man), Ebb (an exciseman), Chandler (a shop- 
keeper), and two soldiers, chaxginB the ‘wit- 
nesses^ with blasphemous deniu of the 
Trinity. They were imprisoned fi-om 16 Sept. 
1653 till April 1664. In Newgate they 
fared ill, ana were badly used by their fel- 
low-prisoners. Three wild highwaymen tried 
to hang Beeve. The confinement told upon 
his health, which waa never robust. 

In 1666 he visited Maidstone, but left in 
haste to avoid a threatened arrest. He 
reached Gravesend, where he took boat when 
overheated, cau^t a chUl, and fell into a 
consumption. For two years he lingered 
ina waeting condition, unable to work, depen- 
dent on the earnings of his wife and daugh- 
ter, and ultimately on the contributions of 
hiends. After his wife’s deo th, on 29 March 
1668, he visited Cambridge ; returning to 
London, he lodged with three sisters, Sirs. 
Frances, Mrs. Roberts, and Mrs. Boner, who 
kept asempteess’s shop in Bishopsgate Street, 
near Hog Lane end. Ann Adams (after- 
words the wife of "William Gakehread of 
Orwell, Cambridgeehize) waa ‘ hie handmaid 
to guide him to other friends’ houses,’ He 
diedat the latterend of July 1068 j ‘Frances,’ 
he said, ‘close up mine eyes, lest mine enemies 
say I cUed a staring prophet,’ He was buried 
in Bethlehem new chinxdiyard (in what is 
now Liverpool Street). 

The ‘ six foundations ’ of the Muggletonian 
theology were formulated by Reeve. His 
most orinlnol position is the dactrme of the 
‘ two seeds ’ in man^ a divine element and a 
diabolic, one of which obtains the mastery. 
By this conception, elaborated in a peculiar 
vein of mysticism, he found a way out of 
universaliam, for ‘ damnation would be im- 
possible, if all sprang from one root.’ Other 
points of doctrine, common to both, are 
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specified in the article 011 Muggleton. lleeve, 
however, retained, while Muggloton rejected, 
the doctrine of the divine notice of human 
affaire, and acceesibility to prayer. His 
writings are not without X)as3age3 of consider- 
able beauty ; their tone is much more sub- 
dued and suasivB than that of Muggleton, 
The contrast between their respective ad- 
dresses to Isaac Penington the younger [q.v.] 
is very marked; Heeve sympathises with 
quaker tendencies, which Muggleton Aouta 
and scorns. There have always been fol- 
lowers of Beevo (known as lloevites and 
Beevonians) wlio have lield aloof from the 
thoroughgoing Muggletoninns. 

The following works aro by Beeve and 
Muggloton, but ohindy by Beevo. The dales 
of Arst editions are given, all quarto, and all 
except No. 7 without publisher’s or printer’s 
name: 1. ‘A transcendent Spirituall Trea- 
tise,’ &c., 1652, 2. ‘A General Epistle from 
tho Holy Ghost,’ &o., lOA.’i 3. ‘A Letter 
presented unto Alderman J<'(iuko,’ &<>., 1653. 
4. 'A Divine Lookiug-Glasa,’_ &c., 1666. 
Posthumous publications, containing lettem 


sale hosiers named Nevill or Nevillfl 
Maiden Lano,AVood Street, Cheapsidr as 
staying there throe years, heleh,^^^ 

l>nTV\Tk1niTife/^>i . n ’ . 



Supplement to the Book of Let tors,' &o., 18!lL 
Thu following ore by Beevo alone s 8. ‘ Joy- 
ful Nows from Heaven, or tho Soul’s Mor- 
tality proved,’ &a., UJC8 ; and a posthumous 
collection of papers, 0. ‘ Sacred Bomains, or 
a Divine AppouAix,' &o., 1706 (written in 
1052-7) ; anoliior edition 1751. 

Another John Beove, autlior of ‘Spiritual 
Hymns upon Solomon’s Song,' ] (598, 12mo, 
was a gi’iiural baptist minister at Bessel’s 
Green, Kent. 

[Muggloton’s Acts of tho 'Wiliio>'Sos, 1099; 
The Origin of the Mugglutuiiiuiis, and Ancient 
and Modern Miigglelonmiis, in Transnet inns of 
Liverpool Literary and I’liiinsopliieal Hociely, 
1809 iinil 1870; ifoovo’s Works ; iiiiimwcript ro- 
'conls of tho Miigglotaniau body. For the biliUo- 
griipliy of Iti'ovo's ivritiiigs, sou Smith's Biblio- 
Khorn Anii-Q,nakui'iiiiin, 1878.’| A. O. 

BEEVE, JDIIN (1790-1838), aotor, son 
cf Thomas Ueevo, hosier and eonimon coun- 
cillor, was born at, Ins fatlior's sliOTi on Lud- 
gato Hill, on 2 Bob. J799. SVilliam Beove 
tlie musioal composer, and Alderman Bnhcrl 
■Waithman, M.l’., wore his unclo.i. At a 
school at Winohinoro Hill, near EnAold, kept 
1 ^ a Mr. Thompson, he had for eompanion 
Frederick Yates [q, v.], a sharer with him 
in some juvenile eseapades and consequent 
Buiforlng. Placed, at the age of fourteen, 
behind his father’s couiitor, ho remained , 
there two years, when, on his father’s re- 1 
tiromonti, he was placed with a firm of whole- . 


of nooturnardo'eram^^^^^^^^ 
the leads of the premises. Placed aa“» 
in Gosling’s Banl:, Fleet StreeSw^sS 
Boribod with other clerks 3«. 6d. a week esrt 
in order to hire once a fortnight P™-, 
theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Ln S 
1 lis first appearance was as the waitet at a 
gambling house in ‘Town and Counttv-’ 

I M monosyllaU 

' nervousnass, ha substi- 

luted ‘ \e8.’ Once, in the otf-season at the 
Ilaymnrket, he played tho First QravediBset 
to the ‘llninlot’ of a Mr. Grove, who afvk 
lisod that ho would wager 100/. onplayim 
TIamlet boUer than anyaetor, alive ordeal 
Finding himself eondomned to obscure part> 
by Ilia compaiiions at Pym's theatre, he took 
the house 011 his own accoimt forl01.,pthited 
his own bills, and, it is to be supposed, sdected 
his own company. On this occasion he played 
Othello (his friend George Herbert Bona- 
parte Bodwoll [n. V.], the oomposet, heini 
Bodorigo), and Sylvester Dnggerwood (an 
aotor) in a fam» so named extracted hom 
the younger Oolman’s ‘ New Hay at the Old 
Market .’ In tlui latter character he gave 
imitations of actors, which met with such 
success lliat lie ropouted ‘Sylvester Dllffle^ 
wood’ on 8 Jnno 1810 at Drury Lane, for 
tho bonollt of Mr. Bodwell, senior, the box- 
keeper at tho theatre, and again the followiag 
night for tho bonolit of Lanza; and then 

K it for a foiv nights at the riaymeAet. 

s now ollered an engagement by Aradd 
at the Lynmnn, and ho appeared there on 
17 July 1819 ns Mr. • * • < * inapiecec^ed 
‘ One, Two, Tliriip, Four, Five by Advertise- 
ment.’ In tills ho played Ilany Alias, a 
lover wlio, ill order to obtain his mistreis, 
porsonatcB Dr. Eiidall (Harley), Sam Dahln 
(Mumlen), Sir Peter Teazle (w. Fatten), 
and Mr. hi. (Oliarlus Mathews). He now re- 
signed his sit uatimi in the bank, and adopted 
tlui St ago a.s his ooeupat ion. 

At the Lynnnm he played, for his beneSt, 
two otlior onaracLers — Pedrillo and Crack— 
without winning from the press any 1000 ^ 
jiition except as a mimic. Ilis friend Roo- 
wull, in cmijunotlonwith nMr.WilHs Jones, 
took tho Bans-I’aroil Theatre in the Strand, 
and opened It, on 18 Oct. 1819 as the Adelplu. 
Bouvo appeared as Squire Battlepate ia Mon- 
orielT's hurlotta, ‘ 'I'lio Green Dragon, or IVo 
quite forgot,’ and Jmrd Grizzle in the bur- 
lesque of ‘Tom Thumb.’ But feeling hunsoli 
deficient in experioueo, he joined the eldot 
Macready's company in Bristol, where, or nt 
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Cheltenham, Ue played Ftilstaff, Autolyous, 
and other characters, never suhseiiuently re- 
sumed, in the poetical drama. 

Iteevesoon returned to the Adelphi, where 
he succeeded 'Watlsins Burroughs as Jerry 
Hawthorn in Moncrieff’s adaptation from 
Pierce Egan’s ‘Tom and Jerry, or Life in 
London.’ This character he made wholly his 
own. At the close of the season he gave in 
1823 at the Adelphi, in association with 
AVilldnson, an entertainment called ‘ Trifles 
light as Air,’ and spoke or acted a ‘ mono- 
pflylogue’ called ‘ Bachelor's Torments.’ On 
^e departure of Wilkinson he continued the 
Futertainment alone. He imitated Eeon eue- 
cessfuUy in ‘Quadrupeds,’ played in a drama 
culled ‘Killigrew,’ was the first Boroughcliffe 
la Eitzball’s version of the ‘ Pilot/ and 
^yed in Egan’s ‘ Life of nn Actor.’ auhse- 
^ntly he played at the Surrey and the 
Cobourg, rising high in public estimation. 
On 17 April 1820, with a salary of 137. a 
week, he made aa Balph, a comic servant, 
in Iloare’a ‘ Look and Key,’ what was in- 
accurately announced aa hie first appearance 
at the Haymarket. Caleb Quotem in the 
‘Review,’ Old Wiggins, a glutton, in Al- 
hngham’s ' Mrs. W iggins,’ Somuo in ‘ Sleep 
Wolkor,’ Nipperkin in the ‘ llival Soldiers,' 
Sehemiah Eiam in the ‘Gay Deceivers,’ 
Scout in the ‘Village Lawyer,’ Crock in 
the 'Turnpike Gate,” Davy in ‘Bon Ton,’ 
Major Sturgeon in the ‘Mayor of Qarratt,’ 
Ollapod in the ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ Sir Solo- 
mon Gander in ‘ Love and Gout,’ Multiple 
in ‘Actor of all Work,’ Major Dumpling 
in the ‘ Green Man,’ Maurice Holster, an 
oti^nal part, in ‘Thirteen to the Dozen,’ 
Buskin in ‘Killing no Murder,’ Peter Smink, 
an orlmnal part^in ‘ Peter Smink, or which 
is the^Uer P ’ Bob Acres, Dicky Gossip in 
‘My Grondmother,’ were acted during the 
season. He thus established his position in 
comedy, and was placed in rivalry with 
Edwin. lie opened the IT^market season 
on 15 June 1827 with ‘ Paul Pry,’ and played, 
among other characters, Luhin Log in ‘ Love, 
Law, and Physio,’ Midns, Mawworm, Clod in 
the ‘ Young Quaker,’ Pengander in ‘ Twist 
the Cup and the Lip,’ and was the first 
Gabriel Gudgeon in ‘ Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 
and Baruahy Bosem, on undei taker, in ‘ You 
must he buried.’ On 17 June 1828 he re- 
appeared as Figaro, playing during the 
season Don Ferolo in the * Critic,’ Ephraim 
Smooth in ‘ Wild Oats,’ Tony Lumpkin and 
Sir Peter i^winnin, and being the original 
Peters in ‘ The Barber Baron, or the Frank- 
fort Lottery,' assigned to a dramatist colled 
Thackei'oy." In 1829 he added to his reper- 
tory Pierre in the ‘ Bencountre,' April in 


‘ Secrets worth Knowing,’ Adam Brock in 
‘ Charles the Twelfth,' Saucho in ‘Borataria,’ 
Cosey in /’Town and Country,' and was the 
first Sadi in Thompson’s ‘Nothing Super- 
fluous,’ William Thomson the Second in Caro- 
line Boaden’s ‘ William Thompson, or which 
is he P’ and John Bates in ‘ Procrastination.’ 
In 1830, his last season at the Haymarket, 
he played Grojon in ‘ Quite Correct,’ Pedrigo 
Potts (Listona part) in ‘John of Paris,' 
Lissardo in the ‘Wonder,’ Gregory Gubhins 
in the ‘ Battle of Hexham,' Apollo Belvi 
in ‘Killing no Murder,’ and Whimsiculo in 
the ‘Cabinet,’ and was the original Madrigal 
Merry-patoh in ‘HoneatFrauds.’ Quarrelhng 
with the management on a question of terms, 
he played at &e Adelphi, on SI Oct. 1830, 
Magog in Buckstone’e ‘Wreck Ashore,’ and 
then went to Covent Garden, where he added 
nothing to his reputation, and is said, indeed, 
to have ‘signally fiiiled.’ 

It was with, tlm Adelphi that Heave’s prin- 
cipal original triumphs were associated. Ilore 
he played in a buiTcsqae of ‘ Cupid,’ was in. 
J auuary 183.3 Soncho Panza in ‘ Don Quixote/ 
and acted in Hall’s ‘Grace Huntley’ and 
other pieces. After playing two years at 
the Queen’s, he went, in 1836, to America, 
gluing much money but little reputation. 
Hetiu'ning, at a salary of 407. a we^, to the 
Adelphi, now under the management of 
Yates, he rcappeoi'ed there in a piece entitled 
‘ Novelty j ’ it was little more than a frame- 
workfor his American adventures,i>?.rtioulars 
of which he sang or declaimed. In 1837 he 
played Sam Wmler in the ‘ Peregrinations 
of Pickwick,’ and was seen in other charac- 
ters. 

From an early date Beeve had been given 
to excess in drinking, and was consequently 
not seldom imperfect in his part._ This may 
account for the paucity of the original charac- 
ters ass^ed him at the Haymarket and. 
Coveut Garden. It is said that during his 
American tour ho was not once perfect in 
any stock comedy, and that he ofrended his 
audiences by telling them that they were 
‘jolly good fellows,’ that he ‘loved them, 
heartily,’ and so forth. During 1888 he was 
to have played at the Surrey the principal 
pai't in a drama called ' The Skeleton Wit- 
ness.’ At the final rehearsal he knew no 
word of his port, and at night he sent a 
note of apology. In answer to the demon- 
strations of the audience, Davidge, the 
manager, came forward and described the 
trick that had been played him by an actor 
to whom he was paying 307. a week. Reeve’s 
latest appearance in 1837 was at the Surrey, 
with a portion of the Adelphi company. _ In 
a performance of a part ho had chosen in a 
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he-w drama, called ‘The Wandering Tribe,’ 
ho -was conspicuouelj- imperfect. Itoturning 
from the theatre after tho second represen- 
tation, he broke a blood-vessel. A fatal ill- 
ness ensued, and although his reappearance 
at the Adelphi was promised in October, ho 
died at his house, 46 Bromiitou Bow, on 
24 Jan. 1838, and was buried in Brompton 
churc^ard. Reaves was twice married. By 
his first wife( a Miss Aylett, daughter of an 
upholsterer in Pinsbury, and a dancor in 
Macready’s company, whom he married at 
Bristol in 1820, ho loft a son John, aburlesque 
actor : she died at his birth in 1822 at Swan- 
sea. By his second wife he had two daughters. 

Ooncerning the merits of Roovo very dif- 
ferent opinions ore recorded, Ilaslitt says 
that ho was disappointed with Reovo’s imita- 
tions, which wero not so good as those of 
Mai hows. Tlis biographer, Doiifflas Baiinis- 
tor, who is at no iiainsto disguise his ill opinion 
of Reeve in most rosppcls, says he Was a 
farceur, and that only. lie founded his style 
on that of Oxberry, and, though more ac- 
complished and endowed with gimtor natural 
advantages, was far inforior. ‘ O.xhorry was 
an able oilxmsitor of Massinger and Ron Jon- 
soii. Reeve's greatest eUbrta wore Jlorma- 
duke Mogog and Abrahamidos in “ Tho 
Tailors." tie was a fli-st-rato droll, but very 
far from a first-rate actor.’ Oxberry spealcs 
of his mutable phy eiognomjr, dashing exterior, 
and determination to excite gond-huiuonr. 
No actor since George Frederick Cooke [q. v.] 
called so often on the iudnlgoneo of the audi- 
ence, Ho protended to play parts which he 
had not oven road, yot, iraon he broke down, 
a nod or a wink of tho eye would sucuru ac- 
quittal. lie took his audieuco into his con- 
fidence, assuming with a chuckle, ‘ You know 
I am fond of my glass and will excuse it.’ 
Peake and Buckstonc know his weakness, 
and supplied him with short sentences, by- 
Avords, and opportunities for by-play, instead 
of speeches, Avhlch he could not loam, lie 
was a great favourite willi the public, and, 
in spite of tlieir knowlodge of his infirmi- 
ties, managers were compelled to ongngo him. 
Reeve was five foot ten inches in hfiightj dark 
in cemxilexiou, and had groat ilexiuilily of 
feature and limb. Though a bulky man, ho 
walked and danced with tho appearunoe of 
groat lightness. IBs singing voice was a 
baritone with a sweet falsetto. 

A portrait of Roovo, by Wagoman, accom- 
panies his biography; a second, as Sylvester 
Doggorwood, is in Oxbovry’s ‘ lirnmiitio Bio- 
grnxmy ’ (vol. vii.) 5 a third, as J orry Hawthorn, 
ts in the second series of Oxberry (vol. L) j a 
fourth, as Bill Mattack, in Sterling Ooyne’s 
faroo, ’The Queer Subject,’ accompanies tho 


published version of that niece 
dedicated to Reeve; EeeveXeSrwf 
tack at the Adelphi in NovIX iS.^ 

[The eliiof eource of iaformstinTi . 

Hoevo is Douglos Bannister’s Life, no dSsSs? 

winch IS oxtremoly rare. MemoiM appwr i® (S’ 

characters has been published. That eivmT, 
made up from Gonost’s Account of the 
Stogo. the works mentioned, and various, toIm^ 
of Omnhorhmd’s Plys. Haslitt’s Drausatia £ 
says, the Theatrical Inquisitoi- (vsirious yaim) 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
PrMont, Bnkor’sLoudon Stage, andSticline'sOld 
Drury Lane have also been consulted,] * 

J, K. 

REEVE, JOSEPH (1733-1830), biblical 
soliolar and Latin poet, son of Pinh aid 
Reeve of Teland Hill in tho parish of Stud- 
ley, Vfarwiokehirejwasbomunll May 173 ], 
In his fourtoonlli year lie was sent to tb 
collogo of tlio Idnglish jesuita at St. Omer; 
on 7 Sept. 1762 ho entered the novitiate of 
tho Booioty atWatten; andhewayirofeased 
of the four vows on 2 Feb. 1770. Be 
liumaiiitios at St. Omor and at Bruges for 
eight yours. Being ordained priest, be de- 
fended tho whole eourse of theology at Liege 
in Tjout 1707, and then ho assisted the Bene- 
dictine nuns at Yxivos for some montb. H 
August 1767 ho was sent to Ugbrooke Pari: 
as chaplain to Lord Cliiibrd, and he remained 
there until his death on 3 May 1830, Tb 
funeral sermon by Dr, George Oliver (1781- 
1801) [q, v.l has been printed {Catklic 
Upectaiov, July 1825, pp. 279-82 ; OiiviB, 
Viyrnmll, p. 396). 

lie was author of: 1. ‘ RarrativecDucem- 
ing tho blxpulsLon of the English Jeauits 
from their College at St. Omer, manuscript 
at Btonyhurst ; some extracts ore printed 
in Foley’s ‘ Records,’ vol. v. 3, ‘ TJ^ic:^ 
Park; a Pnom,’ London, 1776, 4to;&dedit> 
Exeter, 1794 (Datidsoit, Bibl Dmtaemi, 
p, 1 28), 3, * llistory of the Bible,' Exeter, 
1780, 8vo — mainly a free translation of tbe 
‘AbrOgd’ of Royaumont; in later editions 
Roovo oomplotoly recast the work. Anair 
edition, rovisod by W. J. Walsh, appearedat 
Dublin in 1 882, 8vo. 4. ’ Praotical Discomss 
on the Porfections ond wonderful Worte of 
God,’ Exeter, 1788, 12mo; reprinted at 
Exeter in 1793, with a second volume, en- 
titled ‘ Practical Discourses upon, 
nity and wonderful Works of Jesus Obtlri. 
6 . < A View of the Oath tendered ^tie 
Logislatuvo to the Roman OotboUes ofEng- 
land,’ London, 1700 ; answered in' An Aigt- 
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mentatiTe Letter,’ by William Pilling, a 
Pianciscan ftiar. 6, ‘ Miscellaneous Poetry, 
in and Latin,’ 2nd edit., Exeter, 

1794, 12mo, including^ among other items, 
Addison’s ‘ Onto ’ in Latin verse, and an 
eclogue, 'S.Catharina de morle triumphans.’ 
7. ‘A Short View of the Histo^ of the 
Christian Church, from its first Establish- 
ment to the Present Century,’ 3 vols., Exeter, 
1802-3, 13nio ; reprinted, 3 vols., York, 1830; 
and Dublin, 1860, 8vo. 

Many of his letters and manuscripts pe 
preserved in the archives of the English 
province of the Society of Jesus, 

[De Backer’s Bibl. da la Oompagnie de Jdans; 
Foley s Hecords, vii. 841 ; Olives Oornivall, pp. 
390,860; Oliver’s Jesuit Cullections, p. 178.1 

T. (J. 

BBEVB, LOVELL AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1865), conchologist, bom at Ludgate nil! 
on 19 April 1814, was son of Thomas Reeve, 
draper and mercer, by his wife Fannjy Lovell. 
After attending school at Stockwelf, he was 
apprenticed at the age of thirteen to Mr. 
Qrahoffl, a grocer of Ludgate Hill. The acci- 
dental visit of a sailor to the shop with some 
shells, which Reeve purchased, led to his 
becoming a devoted student of oonohology. 

In 1833 he attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambrid|^, where he 
made further friends and acted as concho- 
logist to the natural history section on its 
excursion into the Fens between Cambridge 
and Ely. On the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship Reeve paid a visit to Paris, where 
he read a paper on the classification of mol- 
liisca before the Academy of Sciences. 

On his return to London he set to work 
on his first book, ‘ Conchologia Systematica ’ 
(2 vols. 4to, London, 1841-2). The cost of 
its production absorbed his small patrimony, 
and he was compelled to make a fresh start 
in life. Out of the profits made by the sale 
of Governor-general Van Ryder's collection, 
which he purchased at Rotterdam, and with 
the assistance of friends, he opened a shop 
in King William Street, Strand, for the sale 
of natural histoi^ specimens and the publi- 
cation of conohotogical works. 

He was elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1846 and of the Geological So- 
ciety in 1853, and he was honorary member 
of foreign scientific societies at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Wiirtemberg, and Vienna. 
From 1860 to 1866 he was editor and pro- 
prietor of the 'Literary Gazette.’ About 
1848 he removed to Henrietta Street, Oovent 
Garden, and though he subsequently resided 
at Wandsworth, at Hutton, near Brentwood, 
Essex, and at Sutton, near Hounslow, he re- 
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turned to live at his place of business in 
1804, and died there on 18 Nov. 1865. 

Reeve man-ied first, on 12 Oct. 1837, at 
St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, Eliza Baker, 
a relative of Graham, his former master ; and 
secondly, on 9 Jan. 1864, at Heacham, Nor- 
foUr, Martha Reeve. 

Reeve’s books were designed for the use 
of the shell-collector rather than the msla- 
oologist. Publication of his magmm opu$, 
the ‘ Conchologia Iconica,’ began in January 
1843, and the work was at first executed by 
Reeve alone; afterwards he was assisted by 
George Brottiugham Sowerhy [q. v.], who 
drew the plates. Sowerby was also engaged 
to complete the work, from the fifteenth 
volume, after Reeve’s death. The work was 
finished in 1878 in twenty volumes, contain- 
ing 281 monographs of 289 genera, illustrated 
by 2,727 coloured plates, comprising, pro- 
bably, not fewer than twenty-seven tho usand 
figures of shells of the natural size. It will 
always remain q standard work, although 
many of the species which Reeve created are 
now held to be invalid. 

He was also author of : I. ' The Concho- 
logist’s Nomenclator’ (compiled conjointly 
with Miss Agnes Oatlow), 8vo, London, 
1846. 2. ‘ Letter to the Earl of Derby on 
the Management, Character, and Progress of 
the Zoobgical Society of London,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1846. 3. ‘Initiamenta Conohologica,’ 
10 parts, 4to, London, 1846-60. 4. The 
section ' Mollusca ’ of the ' Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang ’ (written in 
conjunction with A. Adams), 18^, 6. ‘ Ac- 
count of the Shells collected ... N. of 
Beechey Island ’ in Belcher’s ' The Lest of the 
Arotio Voyages’ (vol. ii. 1856\ 6. Synop- 
sis of British seaweeds, compiled from Pro- 
fessor Harvey’s ‘Phyoologia Britannba,’ 8vo, 
London^, 1867. 7. Notes of a photographic 
expedition in Jephson’s 'Narrative of a 
Walking Tour in Brittany,’ 1869. 8. ' Ele- 
ments of Oonchology,’ 2 vols, 4to, London, 
1860. 9. ' The Land and Freshwater Mol- 
lusks indigenous to , . . the British Isles,’ 
8vo, Loudon, 1863. He edited ‘Literary 
papers by . . . Prof. B. Forbes,’ Bvo, Lon- 
ebn, 1836; 'The Stereoscopic Magazine’ 
(1868-68); and ‘Portraits of Men of Emi- 
nence’ (vols. i. and ii, 1863) (thb work was 
continued by E. WaUbrd), Reeve abo con- 
tributed seventy-eight papers (one in asso- 
ciation with A. Adams) on conohological sub- 
jects to various scientific publications. 

[Portraits of Men of Eminence, December 
1865 ; Proc. Linp, Soe. 1865-6, p. Ixxxiii ; in- 
brmation kindly supplied by his son, Mr. J, L, 
Reeve ; Brit, Mus. Cat, ; Roy, Soc. Cat.] 

B,B..W. 
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REEVE, RICHAKD (1642-1693), Bane- 
dictine monk, eon of William Reeve ple- 
deiua, yroa born in the parish of the lloly 
Trinity, Grloncester, on 22 Juno 1042. Ah 
nttaok of palsy ‘when ho was a quarter old’ 
made hjn incurably lame on hia left aide, 
and in oon5t'q[uenoe he was ‘bred up to 
learning'.’ lie was educated in the swool 
of St. Mary-le-Crypt, Gloucester, where he 
fpont four years, and aftorwards he wae re- 
moved to the school belonging to the cathe- 
dral church. Ilo matriculated at Oxford, as 
a servitor of Trinity Collage, 10 July 1081, 
and was appointed one of the Lord John 
Orayen's exhibitioners. lie graduated B.A. 
on 18 Dec, 1666, joined the Roman catholic 
church in 1667, and was made usher of the 
school adjoining hlagdalon College in 1668. 
On 9 July in the latter year ho commenced 
M.A. as a member of Magdalen College. lie 
was appointed master of the school in 1670, 
and resigned that post on 21 Hoc. 1673, after 
having received a warning ftoin the president 
that he would be ejected unless he gave in 
his adhesion to the Anglican church. 

In August 1674 lie went to Ilouay, where 
ho lived some time privately ns a rmviotor 
in the priory of St. Gregory, belonging to the 
English Benedictines. In 1676 he became a 
monk, assuming in religion the name of 
Wilfrid, but, on account of his lameness, he 
never took holy orders. _ For ton yenre he 
was engaged in instructing English youths 
at St. Gregoiy’s in classics, poetry, rhetoric, 
and Oroek. In 1686 ho went to l''ranoe,and 
spent two years in the monastery at La 
Cello in the diocese of Meaux. Weldon 
states that llossuet took great nalisfaclion in 
his company, and made very groat necouut 
of him (C/troniole of the Jitii/lish Jie/iedicime 
MonJea, p. 219). Reeve was recalled to Eng- 
land in 1688 to bo reinstated, by tho autho- 
rity of .Tamos II, ns master of Magdalen 
College School, but. owing to the unsettled 
stato of affairs at Oxford, he declined tho 
appointment, and svas by royal nianclalo 
nominated master of tho Bluecoat school at 
Gloiicostor, where ho was to instruct ‘popish 
youths.’ On tho outbreak of llm rovolntion 
lie Boiiplit an asylum at Bouvton-on-the- 
Wator in tho house of Ohnrlos 'rrindor, the 
llornnn catholic recorder of Gloucester, Wt 
ho was apprehended on 12 Dec. 1688 as a 
priest and jesuit, and brought back to tliat 
city, llewas sot at liberty on 10 Aug. 1080, 
and afterwards resided suocossively at Bour- 
ton-on-tho- Water, at Kildington, Oxford- 
shire, at Oxford, and at Berkeley Htroet, 
Piccadilly, Wosliniustoi', wliere Iw died on 
81 Got, 1 693. Ho was buried in tho church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


Wood, who know Reeve WelTi;^ 
was accounted a perfect philolomHi .j • 
rably well versed ?n all cUTlLS^ 
and a good Grecian ; and had been so sedi' 
lou9 in his profession of piBdatroffv tlmt 
TTi 1 1 ^ Ministers of ^e churGli 


of England, and about forty Rnm.., 
lie was author of: 1. 
ominentissimo et 


nenm 


y itoman priests,’ 
Carmen Panegy. 

Principi riiiiippo Howard,^ 

Norfolc.,’ Bouay, 1676, fol. 2. ‘Mit 
sacra in Assumptione magiii MatrisDei in 
BV. sodalitato reoitata,’ &c., Douav imv 
3. ‘Garmon JubilDBum ad R. P. Josei* 
From Eoclesi® Oovontnensis Priorem JCassa 
Jubilroam celobrantom, set. sine 82, an 167R ’ 
Doimy, 1678, 4to. 4. < Adornatiasimos virm 
D.T). oximios Jacobnm Smithraum et Edi-ON 
dum Pnetomira, Anglos, laurea in Theolosia 
Doctornli insignitos in Oollegio Anglorum 
Duaci, Carmen gratiilatoriuni,’ Douay, 1083 
•Ito. According to Wood, he also left the 
following in manusoidpt : 6. ‘ Rhotorica uni- 
versa, carmine eonscrmla,’ containing eight 
hundred versos. 6. ‘ Poemata hr !iirali..l^ » 
7. ‘Athanasius Anglicus, or, tho Life of St. 
Wilfrid, btmuimod tho (■rroat. Archbishop of 


Reeve liad a considerable share in tians- 
Iftting into I^at in Anthony ft Wood’s ' History 
and Antiquities’ [see Pnmis, Rioiiaki)], 
[Addit, MS. 2dd0], f. 322; Bloxam’s IM. 
Coll. Reg. ii. 207-16 and index; Dodd’s CImreli 
Hist. ili. 493 ; Hiuriibido Review, January 1886; 
Fostav’s Alumni Oxon., early sories, iii. 1244; 
Oliver’s Cornwall, p. 622 ; Rambler (I860), rii, 
436 ; Suo'w’b Nucvolngy, p. 15 ; Wood’s Athene 
Oxon, (Bliss), iv. 386, Fasti, ii. 283.] T. 0. 

REEVE, 'ITIOJIAS, D.D. (1694-1673), 
royalist divine, born at Langley, Norfolk, in 
1604, was tlio son of Thomas Reeve, a hus- 
bandman, and received his education in a 
school kept by Mr. Matohet at Moulton. On 
30 .lime lOlO ho was admiltod a sizar of 
Oonvill p and Cains College, Cambridge, whare 
ho graduated B.A. in 1018, M.A. in 1617, 
B.l). in 1624, and B.ll. in 16G0. Aftertaking 
orders he was jmispnted to the incumbency 
of Waltham Abbey, Essex, where ho died 
on 21 Fiib. 1671-2 (SutYTii, OiitMcsry.p.Ol), 
Roovo, who was greatly admired os a 
preacher, published a number of sermons and 
devotional works, including; 1, ‘Puhlike 
Devotions, or a Oollootion or Prayers,’ Lon- 
don, 166 1, 12mo, 2. ‘ God’s Plea for Ninevsh, 
or London’s I’roeodont for Mercy,’ London, 
1007, fol. i dedicated 1 o Thomas Rioli, citizen 
of LOiidon. An nbridgraont of this ivoA 
appeared under the tiUe of ‘ London’s Es- 
raombranoor : a Call and Pattern for true 
ami speedy Repentance,’ London, 1693, 4to. 
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a 'Engliind's Eestitution, or the Man, the 
Man of Men, the States-man,’ London, 1660, 
4to i dedicated to Charles IL 

[Addit. MS. 6879, f. 39 6 j B(doe’s Anecdotes, 
ill. 80 : Cooka’sPrenelier’sAssistant ; Nevcoart'e 
Bepertonum, ii. 681 ; Betrospeetive Eeview, 
Till, 248 : Venn’s Admissions to Gonrille nnd 
Cains College, p. 116.] T. 0. 

reeve, Sib THOMAS (d. 1737), mdge, 
f^as eon of luchard Reeve of Dagnall in Ruck- 
iijgbaniBhii‘e,'who founded four almahouaea at 
"Windsor in 1688. After entering Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, as n commoner in 1688, ondbe- 
commg a student, first of the Inner Temple and 
then of the Middle Temple, he tvas called to the 
bar in 1713. As early as 1718 he became a 
king's counsel, and •was appointed attorney- 
eeneroL of the duchy of Lancaster, and in 
1720 was elected a bendier of his inn, the 
Middle Temple, and reader in 1722. His 
best-known appearances were as counsel for 
the crown against Bishop Atterbury on the 
bill for his attainder in 1722, and for the 
■widow of "Robert Castell against Bambridge, 
warden of the Fleet, in 1730. In April 1738 
ha was appointed a judge of the common 
pleas and Iniighted, and became chief justice 
of tbe common pleas in January 1736. In 
his old age he was vainly courted by Lord 
Srdnev Beauclero, in hopes of a legacy (see 
Sent. Mag. 1787, p. 60, and Sir 0. II. Wii,- 
ttiv b's satire, 'Reter and Lord Quidam,’ 
quoted in Elwist nnd Cotraiiiopn, Popes 
worAs, iii. 339 ?i.) On 13 Jan. 1787 he 
died, leaving over 20,0002. personalty and 
lands and houses in London. lie married 
Annahella, sister of Richard Topham of New 
"Windsor, keeper of the records m the Tower, 
as an executor of whose will he presented to 
Eton GoUego a collection of drawings after 
the antique (LxrscoMn, Buckinghamshire, ir. 
402); he had no children. A portrait of 
Reeve hy Amieoni was eiiOTaved by Boron 
andBockman (Bboulev). Mis name is some- 
times (e.g. Gent, Mag, 1730, p. 66) erro- 
neously given as Reeves. 

[Boss’s Judges of England ; Aslimole's Anti- 
quities of Berkshire, lii, 104 ; State Trials, xvi. 
469. 607; irii. 398.] J. A. H. 

EEBVE, WILLIAM (1767-1816), actor 
and musical composer, born in London in 
1767, was originally destined for a business 
career, and for that purpose was apprenticed 
to a law stationer in Chancery Lane, where 
.loseph Munden, suhscquontly the comedian, 
was his fellow clerh. "Office work, however, 
proved distostofiil, and Reeve, who had some 
aptitude for music, gave up business to 
become a pupil of Richardson, organist of St. 
JameB’s, Westminster. From 1781 to 1783 


Reeve was organist at Totnos, Devonshire, 
buthe resignedhis postto takean engagement 
as composer to Astley's. In 1787 be was 
assisting John Palmer 21742 ?-179^ [q. v.] 
in the management of tne Royalty Theatre, 
and appeared on the stage. In May 1789 he 
was maying the part of the Knifegrinder at 
the iXaymarket in Geoige Colman^ success- 
ful play, ‘ Ut Fictura Poesis, or the Enraged 
Musician.’ Two years after thia while a 
chorus singer at Coveut Garden, Reeve was 
called upon to complete the music to 'Oscar 
and Malvina, or the Hall of Fingal,’ a 
‘ballet of_ action,’ adapted from Ossion, 
which Shield hod begun, but declined to 
finish owing to a dispute with the manager. 
The success of this effort was emphatic, and 
from that time Reeve's services were iu 
great demand at various theatres. He 
adapted Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,' 
produced at Coveut Garden, 28 Feb. 1702, 
tor Mrs. Billington’s benefit; and in the 
same year he was appointed organist of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate IlQl, a post he resigned 
in 1802 on becoming joiiit-proprietor of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. During this period 
Reeve was industriously composing mnsic 
for plays like ‘Tippoo Saib’(CoTent Garden, 
8 June 1791) j ‘ The Apparition ’ (1794) ; 
* Eamagb Droogh’ (Covent Garden, 12 Nov, 
1798) ; ‘ Paul and "Virginia,’ a popular suc- 
cess, written in collaboration with Mozzinghi 
(Covent Garden, 1 May 1800) ; ‘ Chains of 
the Heart,’ a comic opera, also with Maz- 
zinghi (Covent Garden, 0 Deo. 1801, with 
Storace and Broham in the cast) ; ' The Ca- 
binet,’ comic opera byDibdin,wiTh music by 
Beeve, Bauzzini, Braham, Corri, and others 
(Coveut Garden, 19 Fob. 1802); ‘The Ju- 
bilee,’ a pihee d’occasion written by Dlbdin 
in honour of the jubilee of George HI, which 
was produced at Covent Garden for a charity, 
26 Oct. 1809, but tbe performance was 
stopped by the ‘0. P. ’ combatants; and 
‘The Outside l^assenger’ (1811). He also’ 
wrote ‘ Tbe J uvenile Preceptor,’ a pianoforte 
tutor (London, n.d.) 

Reeve, who had earned a comfortable 
independence, died 22 June 1816, at Maroh- 
mout Street, Bussell Square. He was a 
opulor writer of comic songs ; and in those 
ramatio works in which he was associated 
with Mozzinghi the latter is said to have 
composed the serious music, while Reeve 
was entrusted with that in a lighter vein. 
A daughter of Reeve appeared at one time 
upon the stage, makingher d6but at Coveut 
Garden as Ophelia. 

[Oulton's Oontinuation of Victor’s and Onl- 
ton’s Histories of the Tlisatres of Jjondon and 
Dublin, 1818; Biugraphia Driimatica, 1812; 
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Q-oneati’s Aconunt of the English Stngo ; Poi'Uo’s 
Musical Memoirs, i. pp> 286) 282, 296, 308, 841 ; 
Q-ent Miig. 1816, i. 648 j Geors-ian Eni.iv. 621; 
Grove’s Diet. oC Music ; Brit. Mus. Cut.] 

B. H. L. 

REEVES, OIIABLES (1815-1866), ai> 
chiteol,, was bom in 1816 at Eordingbridge, 
Hampshire. He studied under Thomas 
Loader of Romsey, and Messrs. Suter and 
Voysey of London, becoming eventually Mr. 
Voysey’s partner. Ha hold tlie appointments 
of ai'cliiteot and surveyor to the metropoli- 
tan police from 1843, desigmng_ and sijper- 
intending forty-four new police-stations, 
and attending to dangerous struotui'os and 
common lodging-houses. In 1 847 he boeoino 
architect to the county courts in England 
and Woles. Ha designed and suiierini ended 
sixty-fom- new courts in various parts of the 
country, among others those at Bradford, 
Newcastle, Bolton, Derlw, Walsall, Birken- 
head, Bristol, Runderland, and Wolvorhmnp- 
tou. Ho designed Ooalhroolcdale ohurcli, 
StalVordshiro (llliMtr, Lomhm News, 1862, 
XX. 07, 68) ; the homo for oliildrou of mis- 
sionaries at Iliglihurvj and Pohbloeomlm 
lloubo, Biitohworth, Surrey. Most of his 
works were in the Italiou stylo. A modal 
was awarded to him for aervieos in oonneo- 
tion witli the exhibitions of 1861 and 1862. 
He died at llaltorworth, liomsoy, on 6 Doc. 
1866. 

[Dictionary of Archilooturo j Uont. Mog. 


an ‘Association for preserving 
Property against Levellers and BepublL?, . 
was organised i he became chaWr“ 

20 Nov., and brancli associations were snt 
seiinently formed m London and the mnl 
Vinces (Gent. Moff. 1798, pt. i. p. 48 )!tjS^ 
the auspices of the association pamphlets in 
defence of the constitution were cunnktS 
among the people. lu 1793 Beeves 
voluminous ovidonoe before the House rf 
Commoue’ committee on Newfoundland 
which was printed in the parliamentai; 
bluebook and also separately. Por manv 
years lleovos was superintendent of aliens 
lie was also law clerk to the board of trade’ 
and from 1800 till hie deoth one of tk 
treasurevs for the Literevy Fund. In igflo 
Pitt, who ontertainod a high opinion of hfe 
abilitiiis, appointed him to the office of Ws 
printer, in conjunction with Atesers. Eyre^S 
Strahan. ^ 

Uoovea diod unmarried in Parliament 
Place, Westminster, on 7 Aug. 1829, and 
wna buried on the 17th in the Temple Clmrcli. 
Ilia parsimonious habits enabled him to 
amass oonsidiirablo wealth. To distinguished 
classical attainmonts he added a Wwle%e 
of TIebiw, wliilo his legal aegulraments 
wore both pxtonsive and accurate. In 1789 
ho was olootod follow of the Society of An- 
1, iqiiatios, and in 1790 fellow of the Koval 
Society. 

In 178.8 llocvoB issued the first volnma 
of his ‘ History of tho English Law, from 
the timo of tho Saxons to the end of the 


BEEVES, JOHN (170‘2 P-1820), king’s 
pi'intor, born in 1762 or 1763, was son of 
John lioevoB of St. Martin-in-tho k'nilds, 
London. Ho was uducati'd on tho founda- 
tion at Eton, but failing in Itis ox])tiOtation 
of a fellowship at King's Oollego, Cambridge, 
be matrioulated on 'll (lot. 1771 at Morion 
Collego, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1776. 
On li Nov. J776 ho was oloctod Michol 
scholar of Q noon’s Collego, and on 8 Out. 1777 
a fellow, and proooodod M.A. Ho was 
uallud to thu liar from the Middlo Temple 
in 1779, and was olectod a boncher in 1824. 
In 1780 he was appointed a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. In 179J, upon a court of jiidi- 
eatuvo buing instituted at Newfoundland, 
Itoeves was made ohiof iusticu, thu appoint- 
.rnent buing for a year ; he was again chosen 
in 1702. Cwing to tlio antagonism of tho 
merchants to tho courts, tho poet was one of 
much dillioulty, but Hooves by his ‘ Urmnoss, 
^lourtesy, and’ vosolute impartiality, ilnally 
triumphed over all oppoeition.’ Upon his 
return to England in tlie autumn of 1792, 
he found tho public mind mnoh agitated by 
the Erench revolution. On hie inUiatire 


roigii ol Edward I,’ 4to. A second volume, 
bringing tho work to the end of Henry 711, 
was published in 1784, luid in 1787 appeared 
a socond edition of the book in font vok 
Bvn, with considerable additions, and a con- 
tinuation to tho end of Philip and Mary i a 
third edition, also in four 8vo vok., being 
puhlisliod in 1814. A fifth volume^ contain- 
ing thu reign of Elizabeth, won issued in 
1820, 8vo, togothnr with on index to tbe 
whole work. Itonves’s olgcct in writing the 
book was to furnish the student with a 
guide to ‘ Ooko upon Littleton,' to which 
work it may be considered as an introduc- 
tion, ns incorporated into tho work is the 
whole of ' Gian ville ’ and oil the moat valiwhle 
part of ‘ Brnotron.' A now edition by W. P. 
Finlnson was published in 1869, 3 vole. 8vo. 

Tn 1706 Beeves published on anonymona 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts ou the Eng- 
lish Government, addressed to the gniet 
good sonso of the People of England m a 
Borius of Lottors : Letter I,’ 8vo, In tWe 
ho maintained that, tho goveiummt and ad- 
ministration, with a fow oxoeptiona, reatad 
‘ wholly and solely on the king,' and that 
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‘those two adjuncts of Parliament and Juries 
are subsidiary and occasional.’ Irritated by 
this disparagement, the Ilouse of Commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
matter. On their report that the pamphlet 
was written by Beeves, the attorney-general 
was ordered to prosecute him for a libel, and 
the information was tried on 20 May 1796. 
The jury considered the pamphlet a very im- 
proper publication, but, being of opinion that 
his Wtives were not such as laid in the infor- 
mation, they found him not guilty. Beeves, 
however, was not to be deterred by this 
prosecution. In 1769 he published, stiU. 
anonymously, ‘Letter the Second,’ and in 
1800 ‘Letler the Third’ and ‘Letter the 
Poiirth.’ A full account of the controversy 
is given in the ' Monthly Eeview ’ for 1795 
and 1800 (xviii. 443, xxxii. 81). 

Beeves’s other works ore: 1. ‘An Enquiry 
into the Nature of Property and Estates os 
defined by the Laws of England,’ 8vo, London, 
1779. 9. ‘ A Chart of Penal Laws, exhibit- 
ing by Lines and Colours an Historical View 
of Grimes and Punishments,’ 1779, enjgraved 
on two sheets. 3. ‘ Legal Considerations on 
the Hegency, as far ns regards Ireland,’ 8vo, 
London, 1789. 4. ‘ A History of the Law 
of Shipping and Navigationj’ 8vo, London, 
1792 (and edit. 1807). 6. ‘ History of the 
Government of the Island of Newfoundland, 
with on Appendix containing the Acts of 
Parliament made respecting the Trade and 
PisWy,’ 8vo, 1793. 6. ‘ The Male-contents: 
a Letter to Francis Plowden, Esq.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1794. 7. ‘ The Grounds of Aider- 
men Wilkes and Boydell’s profound Petition 
for Peace examined and refuted,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1795, on anonymous pamphlet assumed 
to he by Beeves. 8. ‘A Collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms,’ 8vo, 
1809. 9. ‘Considerations on the Coronation 
Oath to maintain the Protestant Beformed 
Beligion and the Settlement of the Church 
of England,’ 8vo, 1800 (2nd edit. 1801). 
10. ‘The Case of Conscience solved,’ 8vo, 
1801. 11. ‘A Proposal of a Sible Society 
for distributing Bibles on a new Plan,’ 8vo, 
1805. 12. ‘ Observations on what is called 
the Catholic Bible,’ 8vo, 1807. 13. ‘Two 
Tracts dewing that Americans bom before 
the Independence are by the Laws of Eng- 
land not Aliens,’ 8vo, 1814 and 1816, anony- 
mous, but known to be by Beeves, 

In his capacity of king’s printer, Beeves 
published several editions of the Bible and 
Prayer Book, such os ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer, with Preface end Notes,’ 8vo, 1801 
(12mo, 1807); ‘The New Testament in 
Greek,’ 8vo, 1808. and ‘Psalterium Eoolesios , 
AnglicanffiHebraicum,’12mo,.1804. A finely i 
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printed edition of the Bible was issued by him 
m nine quarto volumes ; five of these con- 
sisted of notes, and the text of the Bible was 
sold separately. 

His portrait has been engraved after a 
picture by Drummond. 

[Q-ent, Mag. 1829, pt, ii. pp. 468-71, 482 ; 
Alubone's Diet, of Authors, ii. 1764 ; Mathias's 
Pursuits of Literature, 14th edit. 1808, pp, 262, 
267: Prowse's Hist, of Newfoundlaud (with 
portrait).] G. G. 

REEVES, JOIIN(1774-1866),naturali‘>t, 
youngest son of the Bev. Jonathan Beeves 
of West Ham, Essex, was born on 1 May 
1774. Left on orphan at an early age, he 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital and after- 
words entered the counting-house of a lea- 
hroker, where he gained so thorough a know- 
ledge of teas as to recommend him, in 1808, 
to me office of inspector of tea in England, 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. In 1812 he proceeded to China as 
assistant, and subsequently became chief in- 
spector of tea in the company’s establishment 
at Canton. Here he devoted his leisure to 
investigating the resources of the country 
Olid to the pursuit of various branches of 
acience. He procured specimens of natural 
products, especially such as promised to he 
of USB or likely to serve as ornaments, and 
transmitted them to England. In this way 
he contributed very largely to the museums 
oud gardens of this country, besides furnish- 
ing material for study to various learned so- 
cieties, especially the HoTticnltural Society. 
The Wistaria sinensis was thus introduced 
into this country. The drawings by native 
artiste of fish, supplemented by specimens 
sent by him, fiirnimed the groundwork of 
Sir John Bichardson’s ‘ Beport on the Ich- 
thyology of the Seas of China and Japan’ 
(Srit. Assoc. Bep. 1846). A great number 
of these and other drawings, by native 
artists, are now preserved in the natural 
history department of the British Museum. 

Beeves became a fellow of the Eoyal and 
Liuueau societies in 1817. His sole literary 
production appears to have been ‘An. Ac- 
count of Bome of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica employed by the Chinese,’ which 
was published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Mediool Botanical Society,’ 1828, 

Beeves returned to England in 1831, and 
Tended at Glapham, where he died on 
22 March 1866. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 1886-6, pp. xliii-ilv ; Hoy. 
Soo, Oat.) B. B. W. 

BEEVES, WILLIAM (1667-1726), 
divine, the son of William Beeves, woe born 
at Flitwick in Bedfordshire about Ohrkt- 
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mostims 1667 (ifcfS. Cat, of Fellows of Kinfs 
Coll,') lie WHS educated at Cambridge, 
where he graduated from King's College, 
B.A. in. 1088 and M.A. in 160:j. lie was 
elected a follow of liis college, but had to 
resign hia fullo\yslup upon marriage about 
May ] 689, and five years later (9 An^. 1094) 
■was presented by George Berkeley, first earl 
of Berkeley [q, v.], to the living of Cranford 
in Middlesex. On 1 Aug. 1711, upon the death 
of Abraliani Brookabank, he became vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, and was shortly aftor- 
■wards appointed a chajilain to Queen Anne. 
In 1716 he completed his valuable ‘ Apologies 
of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minucius 
Felix in Defence of the Christian Itoligion, 
■with tlicOommonitory of Vinoontius Lirmun- 
sis conoerniug the Primitive Rule of Faith,’ 
a translation, with notes and a preliminary 
disconrse upon oacli autlior, upon which he 
littd been engaged for upwards of seven yeans 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). The not os ore 
learned and pi'rspicnous, and the work 
afforded a useful introduction to palristic 
study (cf. Oiuni, Jlihl, Bihlica, p. 80H). 
Keovea died at Reading on 20 March 1720, 
and was luiried near the altar in St. Mary’s 
Church. lie left a widow, who died in 1728, 
and two dauglifera. A oolleof ion of fourteen 
of his sermons (detailed in DahIiTNO’s Cyol, 
Bibl, p. 2521) was printed in 1729 from a 
manuscript wliieU ho liad already prepared 
for press (Ixindou, 8vo). 'J’lio first of these, 
an election sermon, on’TJie Fatal Couse- 
quences of Ilribury exemplified in Judos’ 
(.Hall, xxvii. 3, '!), ‘has been found very 
useful ’ (DAKLiiru ) j it was aeiiarutoly ro- 
priiited, 1733 and 1753, London, 8yo. 

[('halmois's Uiogr. Dirt, xxvi, 1 (18-9 ; Nonvallo 
Biugr. GAiiirale; Grad. Oantabr,; Nowcourl's 
^ rioportorium, i, 590! Ooalcs's lloiuling, 1802, pp. 
102-10; MoClintock and Htrong’s Cyolopicdia ; 
.tllibono’a Diet, of Kngl. Ut. IfO'l; Works of 
iho r.nnrn('d ; informnliun from tlluirlcs B. (Iriuit, 
owj , librarian of King's College.] T. 8. 

BEEVES, WILIAAM, D.D. (1815- 
1892), Irish ant i(i nary, and bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromoro, was tho eldest 
child of Boles D’Arcy Reeves, nu attorney, 
and his wife Mary, fourth daughter of Cap- 
tain Jonathan Bruoe lloherts, who fought 
ut tlio battle of Bunker's Hill, and was 
afterwards land agent to tlie Marl of Cork. 
IIo was born al, Cliarlevillo, co. Cork, 
16 Alarcli 1815, in the house of his ma- 
ternal graiidfallier. lie was sent in 1823 
to tho sclinel of John Browne in Leeson 
Slroel, Dublin, and afterwards to that of 
tho Rev. Edward Geoghogau. Ho entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in Oetoher 18.30, 
and okainod a Hebrew prize immediately 


after entrance. He became a scholar in h;. 
tba-d year, a,ul graduated A.B. in the sptW 
term 1836. lie then proeoeded to study 

MB ■“dBridnated 

M.B. in 18J7. Ills object was to be ableto 
practise among tho poor of his parish when 
ordained. He was ordained deacon at Hilla. 
borough, CO. Down, 18 March 1888, and be- 
came curate of Lisburn, eo. Antrim. He 
was ordained priest at Derry, 2 June 1839 
and ill 1841 became perpetual curate of El! 
coiiriola, co. Antrim. 

Reeves’s first publication, printed at Bel- 
fast in 1846, was ‘ADesoriptionofNendrum 
commonly called Mahoe Island.’ On 14 Dec’ 
1846 ho was elected a member of the Eoyai 
Irish Acndemy. In 1847 he published in 
Diibhii Lcoloaiastical Antiquities of Down 
Connor, and Dromoro,’ which has ever since 
continued tlie chief work of reference with 
regard lo the ccclosinsl ioiil histoiy and topo- 
graphy of that part of Ireland. In 1849 he 
was made master of tho diocesan sohool at 
Ballymena, and its stipend was a welcome 
addition to (he llOf. a year which had ken 
his solo income before. When hie father died 
in 1 862 ho inherited his landed estote in Cork, 
but gonorously divided it with his brothers 
and sisters. In 1860 the Irish Arehmological 
Society published his 'Acts of Archbiahop 
Colton,’ a volume which does for the dioceeeof 
Derry what his former bookhad aceompliehed 
for his o^vyii diocese. In both, medieeval re- 
cords are illuminated by a minute knowledge 
of the modern local topography, and of ul 
that hud boon written or was traditicmal 
about the districts mentioned. Sixteen 
papers of varying importance, but all show- 
ing original work, mllowod, ckiefly in the 
‘ I’rocoedings of tho Royal Irish Academy’ 
and in the ‘ Ulster Journal of Arolueology 
and in 1857 lie publiRhed in Dublin Ins 
most famous work, * The Life of St. Columba, 
Founder of lly, written by Adamnon, ninth 
Abbot of that Monastery, to which ate 
added copious Notes and Dissertations.’ 
Tills large volume remains tho most learned 
und the fullest oolloclion of knowledge of 
ancient Irish ccolosiastical aQiiira published 
hiiiee 1 lie time of J olm Colgan [q. v.] j ReeTcs 
is only less than Colgiiii, inasmuoh as he was 
not aeniininted wilh tlie Irish language, The 
to.xt ortho life (every page of which is care- 
fully amiotaled) is talron from a manuscript 
of the oiglitli century. Tho preparation of 
this book solaced his grief for the loss of hia 
firat wife, his cousin Emma, daughter of 
TUoroas licovos of Carlisle, whom he bed 
married on 3 Jan, 1838, and who died on 
12 Oct. 1865, leaving nine ohildron. 

The ‘Life of St. Columba’ was approvw 
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by the learned throughout Europe, and 
Beeves was elected an honorary member of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland and 
ofZurichjbut in his own university he failed 
to obtain the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history, for which he applied. Dr. James 
Hentlloni Todd [q. v.J, a fellow student in 
Irish ecclesiastical history, thereupon pre- 
sented him to the vicarogeof Lusk, co. Dub- 
lin, worth 170/. tt year, and he went into 
residence there SO Deo. 1867. On 19 Dec. 
1801, Lord J. Ct. Beresford, then archbishop 
of Armagh, nominated him librarian of Ar- 
magh, a post of greater emolument than his 
vicarage, and tenable with it. He wont to 
reside in the librarian’s house at Armagh, 
and was allowed by Archbishop Wliately to 
keep a curate at Lusk, whore he continued 
to preach on Sundays. In November 1806 ho 
was presented to the rectory of Tynan, near 
Armagh, and resigned Lusk, but remained 
librarian of Armagh. In 1869 he was a candi- 
date for the librarianship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was not elected. In 1871 tlie 
university conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. lie was already D.D., but 
never pi oceeded beyond the degree of bache- 
lor of medicine. The King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Dublin elected him 
a fellow in 1864. In 1875 he was made 
dean of Armagh, and on 18 March 1880 
was elected by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese bishop of Armagh and Glogher. The 
archbishop of Armagh, under the regula- 
tions macte after the disestablishment, was 
to be elected by the bishops, and the bishop 
of Armagh and Glogher, if not appointed 
archbishop, was to succeed immediately to 
the diocese made vacant by the appoint- 
ment, The bishops in June 1886 elected 
Dr. Knos to the primacy of all Ireland, and 
on 20 Juno 1880 Beeves was consecrated 
bishop of Down, Connorj and Dromore. He 
left with regret the library at Armagh, 
where many volumes of records copied by W 
hand remain, He went to live at Conway 
House, Dunmurry, m the south of Antrim, 
and administered his diocese with energy. 
Tie was in 1891 elected president of the 
Doyal Irish Academy, to wlio-e publica- 
tions, and in other places, he contributed 
more than fifty original papers after his 
publication of his 'Life of Columha,’ besides 
rditing part of the works of James Ussher 
[q. v.J, and writing many indexes and notes 
to the works of others. He had also made 
large preparations for editing the ' Book of 
Armagh,' a manuscript written tliere early 
in the ninth century, which he purchased 
for 300/. at a time when his means were 
Email [see MacMo'nm, Enonnxen], and 
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which Primate Beresford afterwards bought 
from him and gave to the library of Trimty 
College, Dublin, with a sum of money to 
defray the cost of an edition. It is in its 
original leather sack with straps, and Beeves 
used to carry it about suspendedfrom hisneck 
and under his waistcoat. On 26 Dec. 1891 
he married, in Dublin, as his second wife, 
his cousin, Charlotte Townley. He was at- 
tacked, on 6 Jan. 1892, while still in Dublin, 
by pneumonia, died on 12 Jan., and was 
buried on 16 Jan. at Armagh. 

Beeves was a tall man with an aquiline 
nose, well-formed head, and bright expressive 
eyes. His conversation was always interest- 
ing, full of learning, and enlivened by a 
ready wit. lie knew a thousand pleasing 
stories, and told them admirably. He was 
the friend of .Tobn O’Donovnn, of Todd, and 
of all in Ireland who cared for historical 
learning; while in the districts in which his 
life was spent he was lilced and admired by 
people in every rank of society and of every 
shade of opinion fef. PnoTHBUOjiiyB of Brad- 
shaw, p. 302). A portrait is prefixed to hU 
life by Lady Eerguson. and at the end of the 
same book is a complete bibliograj^y of bis 
works by John Bibton Garstin, BJ), 

[Xady Ferguson's Life of Reeves, Dublin, 
1893 ; Works ; personal knowledge.] N. M. 

BEGAN-, MOBIOE (fl. 1171), Irish in- 
terpreter, is stated man old French poem, 
of which the only text {Careto MSS., Lam- 
beth Palace, No. 606) begins ‘ Par soon de- 
meinolatimer,'to have acted as an interpreter 
(1. 1) end herald, or enviy (11. 422, 1667) in 
the service of Diarmaid MacMurchada [q. v.], 
king of Leinster. The poem professes to be 
founded on a history (L 7) of King Diarmaid, 
written by the intwpreter, and gives an 
account of tbe flight of MacMurchada, of 
the landings of Bobsrt FitaStephen, Morice 
de Prendergnst, Maurice FitzGerald, Ray- 
mond le Gros, and Earl Strongbow ; of the 
death of MncMurchada, and aubeequent 
events up to tbe taking of Limeriok in tbe 
autumn of 1176. Began is said in tbe poem 
(1. 422) to have been sent by Diarmaid into 
Wales with olFers of lands or other rewards 
to any who would support his cause inarms. 
In the third and only other passage in which 
his name is mentioned he is sent to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, then besieged by Strongbow, 
Miles de Oogau, and Diarmaid, to demand 
their surrender and thirty hostages. The 
text of the poem (1. 1844) mentions the 
canonisation of Lawrence O’Toole as ‘ Seint 
Laurence' in December 1226, and cannot 
therefore have been written before about 
1^6, The manuscript is probably half a 
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cenimry later than this date. Morice Began 
ia not mentioned elsewhere. The name Regan, 
inIriBhUaRiacain,is extant in the southern 
parts of Ireland, and one of the tribes settled 
round Tara in Meath bore the name (O’Dub- 
HAaAiir, ed. O'Donovnn, pp. 1, 0). 

[Harris’s Hibornica, Dublin, 1770, eontains an 
inneenrato translation of the poem. In 1837 
’William Pickering printed the French text, 
edited by F. Michel, with an Introduetion by 
Thomas Wright. An accurate text and trans- 
lation were puhlibliod at Oxford in 1803 by 
Q-. H. Orpan, under the imaginary title of ‘ The 
Song of Dormot and tho Earl.'] M. 

REGENBALD (Jl, lOGC), chancellor of 
Edward tho Conl'eaaor, has been deemed the 
first English chancellor on record. But on 
Leofric (d. 1072) [q. v.] becoming bishop of 
Orediton (Exeter) m 1 016, Florence of Wor- 
cester alylcs Leofric ‘ cancollnriua regis,’ The 
earliest appearance of Bogenbald is as ‘ llreiii- 
baldus prosbylor,’ a witness to fidward’s 
Exeter clitu'ler ((hd. Dipl. No. 701) in 1050, 
but Kemble questioned It s autbonticity . II o 
witnesses ns ‘concullarius’ e royal charter of 
1002 (tJ. No. 813), and as ‘liengobold con- 
cheler ’ a writ of Edward after 1052 (ib. No. 
891), Ohartors of 1000 (Mamsey Carl, fol, 
139), 1001 , and J 006, whioh ho witno-ssos ( Cod. 
Dipl. Nos. 810, 824, 825), aro doubtful. Mr, 
Freeman pronounced him a ‘ Norman ’ {Novm. 
Cnnq. ii. 367), but without authority. A 
charter of Edward to him as ‘ Roinbold min 
prooat ’ is printed in ‘ Archmologia * (xxvi, 
25(i), and confirms In him sac and soc, whioh 
his predecMBBors enjoyed. With it aro printed 
two charters of King William, who also 
styles him ‘ my priest,’ confirming Iiim in Iiis 
lands and granting him fresh ones. 

In Domesday ho is found in several coun- 
ties, both as a tonaut-in-chiof and as an 
under-tenant, Cn tho former ca]iacity ho 
lield in bf-loucostorshire lands at Ainpton, 
Driffield, Northeote, and I’reston, in Dor- 
set at Pulhain, in Wiltshire at Latton, in 
Berkshire at Uookham, Ha^rbornn, and As- 
ton, and in Buckinghamshire at Bovoney, 
Tic also hold (Jie church of Frame, iSamersiit, 
with its estates, and land at Bodicote, Ox- 
fordshire. lie seems also to have hold tho 
churoh of Milborno, Somerset, with Fromo, 
as woll as that of OlicUonliam. Tho * Sur- 
vey’ also outers him — styling him ‘Itein- 
baldus Oanculor ’ — as having held an es- 
tate in Uernfordshiro under tho Oon feasor. 
Domesday also mentions his brotlier as hold- 
ng Ampney St. Pot or, under Gloiioostor 
Abbey; and Mr. Ellis {Bomenday Teiiautg 
of Olouceaterahiiv, p. Ill) lias well sug- 
gested tbati liHward Roinbnldsoii, who hold 
land at Aldsworlh in 1080, was his sou. 


Henry I endowed Oirenoester Abhe^T^ 
‘the lands of Reinbald the priest 
Anyl. ii. 177), and Leland states w"' 
dean of the OoUo|r 0 of Prebendariw h rl’ 
placed {Itmemry, ii. 49), and that his ep,tate 
there ran ‘Hio jaoot Remhaldns preLS 
giiondam huiua ecclesite deoanus et temsC 
Bdwardi Regis Anglie oancellorius.’ ™ 


valuable for its list of bis^ossessionl 
probably held, besides his estates, < sixteen 
churches, noli in tithes end glebe’ f PsaA,/ 
England, -p.m). ® 

[Kemble’s Oodox Diplomatiens ; Arehseolosla- 
Domesday Book; Bristol and GloneesteiSijj 
ArcliKOlogleal Boeioty, vol. iv.j Bound’s Eendji 
England ; Loland s Itinerary.] J. B E 
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son of tlie Rev. Amibrose Eeg8niorter"iras 
born in London in December 1014,’ ana 
baptised at tlie Dutch churoh in Austin 
Friars, 6 .Jan. 1616. He was educated at 
tho school of Thomas Farnahy [q. v.] and 
aftorwarda studied medicine at Leyden 
where ho graduated M,D. 11 Feb. IGSd’ 
maintaining a thesis on ague. On 29 Maicli' 
1030 ho was inoorporntea M.D. at Oxford. 
ITo began prnotico in London, and became a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
30 Sept. 1639, a candidate or member, 
22 Deo. 10 12, and a fellow, 11 Nov. 1643. 
Tie dolivorud the CJuletonian lectures in 
1646, and was a consor in 1649, He was 
one of the three physicians who about 1844 
began the investigation of rickets. At tie 
ond of tho xirefneo to tlie famous ‘ Tractstna 
do llachitidu,’ published in 1660, his initials 
aro tho last, following those of tmda 
Glisson, M.D. [q. v.l and George Bate,M.D, 
[q. V,] Ho and Bute had numerous con- 
furoncos with Glisson, who was the real an- 
ther of the book, as is staled in the prefaca 
Begimortor lived in Lime Streetj London, 
and had a largo praotice os a physician, Ha 
died 26 Nov. 1660, and left 204. to the 
Oollogo of Fliysicians. Ho had a soa, 
Ahosuorus, who was horn in 1648, end 
ontorod ’Wadhnm Oollego, Oxford, 23 Jnly 
1064. 


[Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 286 ; Foator’s Almirn 
Oxon, ; Glisson’s Tmetatns deBachitide, prEfatio, 
Lrydon, 1671.] A.M. 

REGINALD, called Gopfbpiboh (A 
04-1 P), king of the Danes, was grent-tgandaon 
of Ivar Bomlaus and son of the Godfi'ey who 
invaded England in 018; his raothenrns an 
Englishwoman. He had four brothers— Olaf 
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g ie OiAF Godpketbon], Liaohtin (d. 947), 
bdan or Halfdeile (d, 930), and Blacar 
id. 948) ( Wai" of^ the Gaedhil, p. 279, Holla 
Sen) H® possibly the Reginald Godfray- 
son' mentioned by Gaimar {L'Bstorie dee 
J^les, ii. 113, Rolls Sen), who took York in 
933 and next year entered into a treaty with 
^ward the elder, and made personal siib- 
mission to him ( AiS, Chron, ii. 84, Rolls Sen, 
but cf. Stm. DTnraiM. vol. ii. p. xxix, Rolls 
get.) In 943, probably in succession to his 
brother, Olaf Godfreyaon, he was ruling in 
Northumbria as joint king with Olof Si trie- 
son whom he accepted Chris- 

tianity, and allied himself closely with King 
Edmund (A,-S, Chron. p. 90). When, how- 
ever, King Edmund had returned to Wes- 
sex next year, the two Danish kings made 
a raid into the midlands to win bo^ their 
lost territory. King Edmund drove them 
&om the country and annexed Northumbria 
(Jb.) The dale of Reginald’s death is not 
known. Several of the Irish annals mention 
a son who was slain in 942 (Annals of the 
Four Masters, ii. 646-7, ed. O’Donovnn). 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, eeo Langebek's Script, Her. Dan. i. 3, ii. 
]49, 416 j Flor. Wig. i. 129,183-4 (lingU Hist. 
See.) i Brampton ap. Twysden, Decern Scriptt. p. 
836, Etholwerd ap. Fctrie, Mon. Brit. i. 620, 
Hen. Hunt. Hist. Angl. pp. 169. 162 ; Barth, de 
Cotton, Hist. Angl. pp. 22-3, Richard of Oiren- 
cester, Spec Hist. ii. 67, 80, Chronicon Scotoruin, 
p. 206 (all Rolls Ser.) ; Ohron. de Mnilros, pp. 
27-9 (Bannatyne Clnb)j Robertson's Scotland 
under her Early Kings, i. 87, 70 j Skene's Celtio 
Scotland, i. 861 .] A. M. C-s. 

REGINALD or RAINALD (d. 1097), 
abbot of Abingdon, Berkshire, was a secular 
clerk and one of the chaplains of Williom, 
duke of Normandy. He became a monk of 
Jumiftges, and Duks William, then king of 
England, gave him at Rouen the abbacy of 
Abmgdon on 10 June 1085 (lEstoria de 
Abingdon, ii. 15, 40), his predecessor ./Ethel- 
hehn, also formerly a monk of Jumifiges, 
having died on 10 Sept. 1084 (ib. p. 11). 
The king sent him to Walkelin, bmop of 
Winchester, to be installed in his office. He 
was received at Abingdon on 18 July, and 
on 16 Aug. was hallowed by Osmund [q. v.], 
bisho]^ of Sarum. The tenants of the t^bey 
had vigorously resisted the Oonquoror'a rule, 
and the house 'hod accordingly suffered (ti. 
i. 486, 493 ; Norman Qm^giest, iv. 33, 87-8, 
460) ; but Some return to prosperity seems 
to have begun under AbW yEthelhelm, 
and it increased during the earlier years of 
Reginold’s abbacy. In 1087 Gilbert of Ghent 
presented the monastery with a house in the 
Strand, London, with a chapel dedicated to 


the Holy Innocents, which he had given to 
it in ABthelhelm’s time, bnt had resumed at 
his death. It became the abbot’s London 
lodging (Historia de AMngdon, ii. 15-16). 
On the accession of William Rufus, Reginald 
helped him in the distribution of his father's 
treasure among the minsters and other 
churches of England and the poor Ci6. p. 41). 
At this time Rufus held him in high esteem, 
and gave a charter to him and his house. 
'Though Reginald disposed of some of the 
convent’s property to his son and personal 
friends, he set about rebuilding the church 
of the monastery with much earnestness, 
using materials and treasure collected for 
that purpose by his predecessor ; and, in order 
to insure the co-operation of the villeins on 
the conventual estates, gathered them to- 
gether and announced that several customs 
that pressed hardly upon them should be 
done away, provided thatthay would give the 
full tithes of their harvest for the restoration 
of the church. Robert of Oily or d'Oilgi 

! q. V.] was led by a dream to restore certain 
and that he had unjustly taken from the 
house in Abbot .(Ethelhelm’s time, aud also 
gave a large sum towards the building. After 
a time, however, enemies of the nbbot set 
the king against him, so that his former re- 
urd for him was changed to hate ; and he 
.eprived the convent of much of its property. 
The king hoving crossed to Normandy m 
November 1097, Reginald followed him, "pro- 
bably on the convent’s business, and med 
there before the end of the year (ib. p. 42). 

His sou William he caused to he well 
educated and to take holy orders. Tie pre- 
sented him to the convent living of Marcham, 
near Abingdon, with some of the convent 
property. When taken with his last sickness 
xn the time of Abbot Faricius, he a.saumed 
the monastic habit at Abingdon, and restored 
to the convent the church and land that he 
had received from his father (ib. p. 1 31). 

[Historia de Abingdon, ii. passim (Bolls Ser.); 
Eroeman’s Norman Conquest, iv. S3, 37-8, 734, 
and William Rufhs, ii. 266 380-1 ».] 

W. H. 

REGINALD of OAirraiunrBT (fl. 1112), 
Latin poet, was born and brought up at a 
place which he eulogises in one of his poems 
os ' Fagia ; ’ of this place a certain Aimeric, 
to whom another or his poems (‘ Domino 
suo Americo Fagiensi’) is addresseiL was 
lord. The authors of the ‘Histoire Littfe- 
raire de la France’ (ix. 170-1) suppose that 
Fagia was in Normandy, guessing that a 
letter of St. Anselm addressed to Boso, abbot 
of Beo (Anselmi J^istolee, iii. 22), in which 
he sends a greeting to the abbot’s brother 
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Itoffinald [Rainaldusl may refer to Reginald 
of Unnterbiiry. If this were so, Reginald 
would be the son of a man named Aimeric 
and his wife Lezelina. But in that case he 
would have been born on a monastic estate 
in the neighbourhood of Rouen, and not, as 
the poet certainly was, under tlic shadow of 
the castle of a powerful lay lord (see his 
poem, AdS Faffiam cantellum). Besides, there 
is reason to believe that the abbot's brother 
Reginald, who died after 1130, the date of 
A.bbot fioso's death, did not leave the monas- 
tery of Bee (I’iV« Jlwtonia ap. Laiifranoi 
Opera, i. 327, 337). The name Reginald was 
so common at that time that it cannot safely 
be made a basis of conjocturo. Another 
theory, for which no reason is given, places 
Fagia vaguely in the south of France 
tWnioiiT, liioffraphia Britannim Liternna, 
ii. 77). Tile solution of tlio doubt must bo 
found in the naiuo of tiie place and in the 
name of its lord. It is suggnslod, then, 
that the poofs Fagia represents Tilliiugos or 
Tifaiigo ^jttt. Theofagium), in the north of 
Rnitou, on llie little river Sovre, which in 
Reginald’s tinui belonged to Aimeric, vis- 
count of 'I'houars, called ' do Thoofngiis ' from 
his castle there. This Aimeric was a jtownr- 
ful lord, tie ninrriod Mahaut or Agnes, 
daughter of ■William VII, count of Poitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, and tlio magniflctmco 
of the life at the oast lo of Fagia, on which 
the pout dilates, may well have Iwcn fomid 
in Aimeric's onsllo at Tillaugos {limicil den 
flinhiririie, xii. 400; L’Ai't de rfrifler lei 
Dates, X. 108), If this identillcatiuii is cor- 
rect, Rf'ginald's h'ngia hucamo notorious in 
tlio lifloontli century ns the scene of some of 
tile worst infamies laid to tlie cliargo of its 
lord, Gillcs do Ruiz, tliu original of Blue 
Beard. The ruins of llie castle are still to 
<bo seen, and inuliide some hiiilding that uiny 
have stood in tlie time of tlio xiout and hm 
lord, the Viseount Aimeric. 

Reginald became a monk of St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury. Tliiit lie was iirovloiisly 
a monk of Hue, and came over to Itnglaiid in 
consequence of the coming of Anseliiij is pro- 
bable, hut is a matter of more conjocturo. 
lie wroto a large quant Uy of verses in rhym- 
ing hexameters. Some are addressed to An- 
selm, one ])oem to (iilherl, Crispin, abbot of 
Westrainstor, who died (1 Doc. 1117 (Anglo- 
■Ha-von Vhrtmirle, nn. ilJ7), and ono tollugli, 
Biib-prior of Bt. Pnneras, Uaiilerhury, iios- 
tibly Hugh do b’lovy, who beciimo abbot of 
Bt. Augustino’s, and died 11 24 (TirouWJi, 
cols. 17t)4-8}. Ho lent his ])nems to tho 
famous scholar llildchert, bishop of I^u 
jMans, consocratod in 1007, and translated 
to tho sec of Tours in 1120, who in return , 


sent him a kigkly 
(IIiLDDBDBT, Onera, iii. 180, Ep. 161 S* 
yorsoB of oompBmont were also addi^ed 
him by lliomas, archbishop of York 
died in 1114. They refer to his longest poem* 
which was thorelore written before thaS’ 
Tt 18 in SIX booKS) containing about 38flfl 
lines, and is o life of St. Malohus, a sS 
hermit, whose life was written by St. Jeronm 
Like the rest ot Ms poems, it is in leonins 
hoxametors, and is dedicated to Baldwin 
prior of St. Andrew’s, Rochester, and the 
brethren there. Reginald describes his minor 
poems variously as ‘versus reoiproce leoai. 
tiitis,’ ‘versus dioaooa,’ and ‘trilices.’ Hg 
wrote with grammatical accuracy, withmucli 
spirit, and some taste, liia poem in twentv. 
seven stniuas, ‘ Ad Fagiam castellum,’ beme 
specially pleasing. lie shows nequaintsned 
with someLatin i)oot.<» of olassloal times, and 
mixes up tho language of paganism with 
Christian senlimout. There is no ground 
for the aaserliou of Pits that he understood 
(Iroek. 1 Us poems aro preserved in beautiful 
handwriting in Cotton. MS. 'Vespas, E. lii, 
niul in tlio Bodleian Library in Laud. Msl 
Mmeell, 40, and in part in Misoell. 600. 


LCotlon. MH. irespas. IS. ill.; llildobort, 0pp. 
iii. 180, Anselm, 0pp. ii. 60 (ijotli od. Migne); 
Oroku’s ISisay on . . . Rhyming Latin Varan, pn. 
6.8- 82, with cxtniets from the poems; ^ifa 
.Script. Bril. Onl. cont. xii. 82; Pits, Da Angina 
Kcvilit. pp. RS)t-4.] W, H. 


REGINALD op Colpinoiiau or or 
Duuham (//. 1 170), Irngiologist, was probably 
oUlier a native of Coldiiighiim or wns sent 
from liis inoimsl cry of Diirliain as a monk to 
I ho cell at Uoldingham. lie was cammis- 
sitmud by Prior Thomas of Buibam (1166- 
11(12) and by Ailred of liievanx [see toEi> 
BHJ), 1009 P-1 IRO) to visit the hermit Godric 
[q. Y.'l at Finoliale, near Durham, with a view 
towritiiiglhehcrmit’slifc. (Todi'icreluotaiitly 
allowed Reginald to undortalce the task. 
"VVlien Hodrlo's end drew near, Reginald took 
caro of tho hed-riddon saint, and wrote down 
ail that ho said ivliilo it was still fresh m bn 
inoinory, Godric blessed Reginald's com- 
plotod work, and forbade on^ ono to see tbs 
biography before his death in 1170, Tinder 
lluginakt’s caro the life of Godrio was twice 
rewritten with enlargomouts, the third and 
last recension being dedicated to Iliigb de 
I’udsey [q. v.], bishop of Durham. 

At the suggestion, and paitly with the 
help, of Ailred of RLovaux, Reginald next 
compiled his life of St. Outhbert, which is 
brought down to 1173. Tho work is p»- 
oodod by a loiter addressed to Ailred, who 
ditid in 110(5, before the completion of the 
work. Tho lives of Godrio and Outhbert 
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bii\e 'both been edited for the Surtees So- 
ciety, Ttvo other -works by Eeginnld are 
Itnown : a life of Os-wald, king and martyr, 
addressed to Henry, sub-prior of Durham 
(of -which the greater part has been printed 
in Srst. Dunulm. ed. Arnold, Holla Ser. 
^ol. i. App- t S*- Ebba of 

Coldingham, which CaiJgrave abbreviated; 
the original it e.\taut in Dodleian MS. Fair- 
fax 6, ff. 16Jr-78). 

[Surtees Society, 'Vita Godrici, ed. Stevenson, 
and Iiibellus de Miiaculis Cuthberti (for this 
edition the copy in Fiiirf.i.'c MS. 6 -n-as not con- 
sulted) , Simeon of Durham, ed, Arnold ; Hardy’s 
Cat. i. 806, fi,c.] M. B. 

BEGINALD, Eabl Of OoninvAi,!. (d. 

a -was a nat-ural son of Henry I by Sibil, 
ter and, in her issue, coheir of Hobcrt 
UorBet of Longden, Shropshire (Enos-, vii. 
145, 169, 181), and waa probably horn be- 
tween 1110 and 1113 (li.) His mother tras 
afterwards the -wife of Herbert Fitallerhert, 
and -was living in 1137, -when, as the ‘ mother 
of Earllleginald,’ she is entered as in receipt 
of 5 A a year from a crown manor, Ileginald 
IS not mentioned in Mr. Freeman’s list of 
Henry I’s illegitimate ia&ue (William Hiif us, 
li, 379-382), hut the' Oontimiator'of ’William 
of Jumidgea (lib. x. cap, 27) sneaks of him 
as one of Ilamy’s three natural sons, living 
when he -wrote, -who as yet had not been 
provided for, Mr, Eyton believed tliat be 
■was allowed to retain the barony of Hobert 
Uoibet for life, to the prejudice oi; the legiti- 
mate heirs (vii. 161). 

Beglnald’s name ia drat found in the pipe 
loll 1130, where it occurs (with that of 
his sister Giuidrada) under Wiltshire, while 
he also appears under Surrey, ns a landowner. 
He seems, as ‘ Beginald the king’s son,’ to 
have attended King Stephen's great Easter 
court in. 1136 (Oeoffreu de MandeviUe, p. 
263), hut in 1138 he is found, with Baidu in 
de Hedvers and Stephen de Mandevillc, 
ravopng the Cdtentin, till defeated by Bn- 
gueriand de Sai (Okb. Vit.) He is said by 
vVill iam of Malmesbury to have been created 
Earl of Cornwall bjr his half-brother, the 
Earl of Gloucester, m 1140, but this state- 
ment is doubtful (Geoffrey de Maniehille, p. 
08). He certainly, however, at this period 
married the daughter of William Fitz- 
Bichard (see Pipe Boll, 31 lion. 1), a Cornish 
mognate, who had charge of the county for 
the king, but now handed it ovor to Begi- 
nuld (Gesta Stephard, p. 64), He at once 
made It a base of operations against Stephen, 
and his lawless raids brought about his ex- 
communication by the bishop of Exeter. 
Theking soon marched against him, reco-yered 
some castles, and left Earl Alan to wage war 
TOL. XVI. 


against him (t4.) _ On Stephen’s capture next 
year (1141) Beginald accompanied the em- 
press on her process, witnessing her ohartci-a 
uTst as 'Filio Begis,’ and then as ‘comile 
filio Begis,’ which implies that he was created 
an earl about April 1141 ( Geoffrey de Mmi- 
deiille, pp. 68, 8^. He was present with 
her at Oxford in July (i6. pp. 123, 125), and 
accompanied her to the siege of Winchester 
(Gesta Steplmni, p. 79), 

He is agaiu traced by charters, new ith her 
at Devizes (Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 234, 
418; Add. Chart. No. 19677), between 
1144 and 1147, and was captured by his 
nephew Philip while on a mission from 
Maud to Stephen, seemingly in 1146 (Gesta, 
p. 119). In April 1162 he attended a coun- 
cil heldatLisieux to urge that Henry (now 
Duke of Normandy) should come to England 
(Bob. Toe. p. 164). In June 1162 he made 
torms with the bishop of Salisbury ( Sar. Doe. 
p. 23). From Ms language on this occasion 
he appears to have claimed to hold plea^ of 
the crown on behalf of his nephew Hemy. 
The following year he is found with Henry 
himself atBristol(6rcneafoyt«t,x. 12; Jm-rn*, 
Serlceley Charters, p. 2), and at W^alllngford 
(Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 410). 

From Henry’s coronation (19 Dec. 1134 1 
the earl is found in constant attendance on 
him(EiToiT, pp. 2-16), accompanying him to 
the siege of Bridgnorth (May 1166), and 
to Dover ( J annavy 1166) on his departure for 
Normandy (li.p. 10; Geoffrey de Mandevillc, 
p. 236). In addition to his earldom of Corn- 
wallj with its territorial possessions, he was 
provided for out of the crown lands in 
Devonshire and Somerset to the amount of 
more than 160/, a year (i/ot.Pip. 4Hen. II). 
Ills name occurs among the witnesses to the 
constitutions of Clarendon in llG4j audllenry 
employed him with othors to win the pri- 
mate’s assent to them beforehand (Bon. Hot. 
i. 222). At the council of Northampton 
(October 1164) he -was sent, with the Earl 
of Leicester, to visit Becket when lying ill, 
and again to announce to him the sentence 
of the barons (ib, pp. 226, 228), Early in 
1106 he sent in, with the other magnates, 
the return of his knight’s fees in Devonshire 
and Cornwall (Hai,!,, Liber Eidieus, p. 261), 
216 in number, and seems from the pipe roll 
of 1168 to have also administered the fief of 
his son-in-law, Bichord, earl of Devon, who 
had died in 1162 (Bob. Toe. p. 218 ; see 
Bbdvees, Family oe). lie is found at Win- 
chester as a chief adviser of Henry ‘the 
wung king,’ in October 1170 (Engl, SM. 
Eev, vi. 367), and ab Pembroke wi-th the king 
himself (Moeamt, History of Essex, i. 331) a 
year later (October 1171). In 1178, when 

3 X 
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tte robollion brolie out, tho earl, supporting 
the Mug’s cause, joined IticUard do Luci 
fg. V.] in time to take imrt in the battle of 
Fornham 

■vsrith him the previous July, when Loiceater 
was stormed and burnt (iii. ii. 07). lie served 
as sheriff of Devonshiro from 1173 to his 
death in 1176. Mr. ISyton has shown 
(Itinerary of Henry II, p. 19d) that ho died 
(at Chortsoy) 1 Jufy in that year, lie was 
buriod at Reading (Bob. Toiit p. 208). _ 

There is some diiliculty about his children. 
Robert of Torigny says (ib.) that tho king 
seized on his ffof lor the use of his son John, 
only giving small portions of it to tho earl’s 
daughters. Those were Dionys, wife of 
Richard, earl of Devon (d. 1162) j Matilda, 
wife of Robert, count of Meulan (Ron. Ton. 
p. 227), who brought him two manors in 
(Jornwall (SrAPLETON, li. oxcvii, cciii); 
and Sara, who married, in 1169, Ademar, 
vicomte of Limoges (Etoin, Itinerary, _ p. 
48). Mr. Eyton, who had specially studied 
the subject, aBsignod him ouci legitimate son, 
Nicholas, who loft no lawful issue (Ilklory 
of Shrojmliir^ vii. 169). Ills naturid sou, 
liomy ‘ h'itzCount,' a man of some nolo, ro- 
coivod, in 1194, ll'om llicUavd 1 tho manors 
of Kerawoll and Dipl ford, Dovoiishivo. 
whioli, nooording to the ‘ Tesla de Novill,* 
had belonged to his falhor (Ilotritn, 2 lnc(V»t 
Charters, p. 101), togelher with Lislteard, 
Cornwall. lie obtaiued lands and money 
from John, who.so causo ho sujiporled, and 
was given, at tho close of hia reign, the 
county of Cornwall at form. At tho acoos- 
sion of lloury 111 ho was placed in the same 
position as his father over Cornwall, but 
was subnoqueutly deprived of it, and, going 
to the Holy Land, died about 1221 (Duo- 
DAiB, Baronage, p. GIO). 

Mr. Eyton has pmled an interesting 
charter of Earl Reginald towards the closo 
of his life (Rktory of Shropshire, vii. 167- 8) ; 
this mentions several of his relatives, and a 
pedigroolsiippendod. Jlesidesa lirothor Wil- 
liam, who lield of him in the return of 1 1 (K>, 
ho had three Imlf-brolliers, tho legitimate 
sons of his mother, by her htisbund, llurbort 
EiUllerbert. In 1177 at tlio ooimoil of t)x- 
ford. Homy IT bestowed on his brother Wil- 
liam, his hnlf-hi'othor Herbert, and thoir 
nephew .fool do J’omerai tho lief of iiiuierick 
(Roo. llov. ii, 134) j but they decided to ro- 
luse it (ib. p. 1B6). 

[Authorities quoted in tho text.] J. TI. B. 

REGINALD (d. 1200), abbot of Walden, 
became prior of that bouse in 1 10 1. Tiirougb 
the liberality of its beni'fitoturs, nolaldyof 
■WilJiajn do Mandovillc, third earl of lOssex 


[q. V.], Eeginald was enabled to r^H^. 
nriory to the position of an abbey in m 
(hie elevation of the house at the S 
of the Mandeville estates brought uS 
the enmity ol the heir, GeofiieyFiX“ 
But the latter, ullor showing muchkostilitr' 
also became a benefactor of the abbey (Due 
DALii, Monastioon Anglieamm, iv. > 
Reginald appointed vioai-s to his 
dent churches, but conceded to ’Wiffiam 
de Mandeville, during his lifetime, tke riuit 
of noniiiiatmg tho clergy of seven He 
has boon placed in tho lists of the 'chan 
cellors of England, hut this seems to be i 
mistake. 

Another RnnuTALB (J. 112B) was, accord- 
ing to Lolands uncorroborated testimony 
(Itinerary, ii. 44), cbaiioellor in Hemyl^ 
reign, and nflorwards prior and bonofaotorof 
tho Cluniao house of Montaoute in Wilt- 
shiro. Ills name docs not appeal- in tbe 
accredited lists of the priors and benefactors 
of that honso. 


[Bagdalo’s Moniist. Angl iv. 18Ssq,v.l63.j, 
Hpolinan’s 01oB.Siiriuiu Archttiologicum, p, no' 
Nowcourt’bRoporloi-iuni, ii, 022j Willis’s MitieJ 
Abboys, li. 82 ; kons’s Judges of Engisnd, p. 
661), od. 1870 ; CumpboU’s Lives of the Chan- 
collors, 1. Ol.J A. M, CU. 

REGINALD I’lTZJOOELIN (1140 P- 
1191), arohbihliop-oleot of Oonterbury, [See 

El’CSSJOl'DLIlf.] 

REGONDI, GlULtO (1822-1872), gui- 
tarist and oonoorliiia-iilayer, was, aooordmg 
to his own account, bom at Guneva in 1822 
Ills otti-Ui'Bt rocollcclions dated from Lyone, 
where he lived wit )i a man whom he regarded 
ns his father, u tcaclu-r of laiiguagcB, vLo 
hud been ^iroiussor at the gymnasium in 
JUilaii in 1822, 

During this period at Lyons Kogondi. 
who early showed great aptitude for 
music, was compelled, by being locked ia 
his room, to pmctico five hours daily on the 
guitar, and liu advanced so rapidly that 
his I'allicv, yielding to Lhe advice of a Dr. 
young, tuokhim to all the principal Europeaa 
courts, e.x('upting tiiiit of Spain, before be irib 
ton years old. ’J'ho pair arrived in England 
ill June 18.81, and some time waspas^ia 
J )ubliu, whore Kogondi became friendly with 
Mrs. lleuians, who in 1884 wrote a pem 
about him (cf. Mvsioal 7ro)-d(il,1872,p.334i. 
In 1841 Regondi made a coneert-toarvith 
tho violoncellist, Josef Liedel, wbicb eol- 
uiinatccl in six very successful conewtsat 
Vienna, Kogondi himself playing aniastra- 
mout di'soribed ns a nielophone (cf, IRs- 
HLtCK, Gesehkhie dee Co 7 toertwesens,Ytem, 
1809, p. 311 ). 
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Five years iater Jte^ndi again toured 
abroad, now with Mndatae Dnlcken, the 
pianist; but after his return ho seems never 
to have quitted England again. An accom- 
plished mguist, and capable of becoming a 
fine player on any instrument, he was the 
first to devote serious attention to tho con- 
certina, and is said to have shown Sir Oharlee 
"Wheatstone [q. v.J its patentee, the complete 
capabilities of the instrument. ForitBegondi 
wrote two concertos, and Molique wrote 
another for him. Begondi also arranged for it 
an enormous mass of music. His piece, ‘ Lea 
Oiseanx,' enjoyed a great vogue. He also 
published a concertina 'Tutor’ and a ‘New 
Method,’ Dublin, 1857. Begondi died in 
London on 6 May 1872, after a long period of 
ill healtL He was buried at Kens^ Gtreen. 

piusicdllVorld, 1872, pp.31S,346; AUgemeine 
Musikaliache Zeitung, 1846, p, 663 ; Bnt. Mus, 
Catalogues, and authorities quoted in the text,] 

E. H. L. 

REGULUS or EULE, SaiHX (Jl. 8th 
cent, f ), was the legendary founder of the see 
of St. Andrews, He is a leading character 
in the storv of the jourueyings of the relics 
of St. Anm-ew, a etory which nae three prin- 
cipal versions— that of a Colbertine manu- 
script (the oldest and simplest of the three), 
that of St. Andrews priory, and that of the 
Aberdeen bi-eviary. These versions vary 
considerably in detail, but tbe main outline 
of the story is that when in 346 Constantius 
invaded Patras, whore St. Andrew was mar- 
tyred, Bishop Begulns, custodian of the 
relics, concealed a part of them in obedience 
to a vision ; he was directed in a second 
vieion to found a church in the west. Aftor 
some wandering, Begulns reached Scotland, 
and on a hiU called Bigmond (Kil-rymont, 
or St. Andrews) met the Mug of the Ficts 
at the head of an army. The king was Uu- 
gus, son of Urguist, who had already been 
warned in a vision to offer the tenth part of 
his inheritance to St. Andrew in order that 
he might be victorious in tbe war ho was 
waging against the Britannic nationa in the 
plain of Merse, or, according to the St. An- 
drews version, against AHuielstan, king of 
the Sasons. The roliee of St. Andrew were 
landed at a harbour coUed Matha — that is, 
Mordurus or Muckross. The king tken dedi- 
cated tha^lace to St. Andrew, to be head 
of all the Hetish churches, and made a grant 
of Kilrymont and a large territory to God and 
St, Andrew, together with the sites of many 
other choiches which the legend epeoifles. 

Skene identifies Uugus or Hungus, son of 
Ilignist, the benefactor of Begulns, with 
Angus McFergus, who reigned_781--7Gl, and 
led in 710 an expedition against Eadbert, 


king of Northumbria. The 'Begieter of St. 
Andrews,’however, attributed thefoundation 
of St. Andrews to a later Angus McFergus, 
who reigned 822-834 It is impossible to 
reconcile the dates of either Angus with 
those assigned in legend to lignins, who is 
said to have left Patras for Scotland in the 
fourth century. But no reliance can he placed 
on that port of the story; tWe is dowtlesa 
some confusion between the founder of the 
Scottish see of St. Andrews and another St 
Begulus or Bioul, a Greek of the fourth cen- 
tury, who was first bishop of Senlis. 

The oult of St. Andrew in the eighth cen- 
tury in Scotland was perhaps due to the 
wanderings of Acoa [q. v.] ; tho latteir had 
ruled over Hexham, which was dedicated to 
St. Andrew^ and the church there claimed 
to possess lus relioB. 

St. Regains is commemorated in the Aber- 
deeu_ breviary on 30 March. When SO March 
feU in Lent, St. Begulus’s feast was com- 
memorated on 17 Oct. On the preceding 
day the feast of an Irish saint, Biaghuil, is 
celebrated, and it has been suggested that 
this name is the Oellio form of the Latin 
Begulus. In Scotland St. Begulus is patron 
of churches at Monifeth, Jlennethmont, 
Mmkle Folia, and Ecolesgreg, 

[Forbes’s Cal. of Scottish Saints, p. ISB; 
Brer, Aberd. Prop. SS. pars byem. f. Ixxxii, 
edited for the Bannatyne Club ; Skene's Celtic 
Scotland, and paper in the Proceedings of tbe 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iv. 800-21 ; 
Beeves's Culdees, pt. iii. § 2 ; Acta SS. BoUand. 
Oct. viii. 163 ; Diet, of Onristian Biogr. ; O'Han- 
lon’s Ixisb Beinta, iii. 1021.] M. B. 

BEID. [See also Boas, Bhapb, Bens, 
Bbud, and Bebde.] 

EJEID or RHBAH, ALBXANDEB 
(168B P-1641), anatomist and surgeon, born 
about 1686, whose surname is variously spelt 
Beid, Bead, Beade, Bhead, or Rhmdus, was 
third sou of James Beid, minister of Ban- 
chory Teinan, Kincardineshire. Thomas Beid 
(d. 1624) [q. V.] wae his older brother. After 
being educated by his father ot Banchory, 
Alexander proceeded to Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, where ho graduated M, A after 160U. 
He then travelled abroad, and studied surgery 
in Fronoe. He resided at Holt on the border 
of Wales in 1618, and practised in North 
Woles, often seeing patients in Denbigh and 
at times travelling to Bath, On ono occasion 
he was asked by Lord Gerard, near Newport, 
to see his tailor, whose leg had been injured, 
and he out it off above the knee with a 
joiner’s whip-saw, stopping hmmorrhage with 
a mixture of nnslaked lime, umber^ whites of 
and We’s fur. The man lived os a 
3x2 
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pensioner of Lord Gorard for many years, 
und the success of this operation, performed 
ivith no instruments or medicine but what 
the place afforded, increased Heid’a fame as 
a surgeon. He was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford on 28 May 1620, with liis brother 
Thomas, and on the following day he was 
created doctor of physio by letters from. 
James I. He became, about the same time, 
a foreign brother of tlio Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, and a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 22 Deo. 1621. Ho was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the latter body on 3 March 
Ti623-1. On 7 July in the same year he was 
incorporated in his medical degree at Cam- 
bridge. He^vasoppoiutedloctureronanatomy 
at JJarber-Surgeons’ Hall on 28 Dec. 1032. 
lie lectured on Tuesdays throughout the 
year, and received 201. us a stipend. Ho hold 
the post until idSJ. lie died in October 
Kill, his will being proved on 2-J- t)et. 1641. 
His Louse in Loudon was near ike L'Toct 
Street Uonduil . 

Ileid acquired a largo fortune, and his 
brother Thomas hcqiieatlicd him four thou- 
sand marks in 162'ji Ho maintained an in- 
timate relationship with the univeraitu's of 
Aberdeen throughout his life. On *4 Ool. 
1033 he gave 1101. to found bursaricfi, nud 
other sums were, with bis library, bcqueatlied 
to the King's and Mnrisohal Colleges by his 
will, llo also bequeathed 1001. to thu 
Oollopo of PUysiolaua. 

Hold was thoroughly grounded in Iho 
scientific loro of his age, but hu was ton 
<dd to accept llarvi'y’s groal doctrine that 
the blood circulates. Ho tiiugbl well, but ho 
does not soom to liaA'o been in any way in 
advance of his time. Ho Avrolu, hoAA’OA’ur, in 
a clear style, somcAvhat lcs.s colloquial than 
that of his contemiwrary, IVillium Clowes 
(IClO-lOOd) [n. Y.], and the fuAV cases from 
his own practice Avhicli ho gives aro Avoll 
told. Ho seems to havo seen iho body of 
the Duke of Buckingham after his as8a.ssina- 
tion by Pelton, and dwells more tlian once 
upon the precise direction of the Avoimd 
which severed Iho arturia venosa. lie thought 
little of Paracelsus, but latigbl his doctrines 
60 tliat true proctitioncra, by knoAving them, 
might find out and expose empirics. His 
works had a great reputation. During his 
life thoy wore pirated, and more than fifty 
years alter liia death they Avero republished. 
The central figure in the frontispiece to his 
" Manual of Anatomy ’ appears to represent 
Heid lecturing at the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall ; 
another portrait is given on the title-page of 
the 1660 edition of his ' Epitome of Socrets’ 
(Bbomjjiy). 

Huid’s Avorks oro : 1, * Saftaroypafpia 


’Av^pwTrm,, or a Description of theBod^ 
Man, Witli the Practice of Cirureerv ‘Li 

8yo, 1034. AVood says that this Avovk 
printed m 1610, but there is no otW 
evidence of such an edition. The eMlam 
tiou of tbo instruments is gathered W 
H. 0 put of the works of 

^VoundVLon: 

don, 4to, 16o4 ; delivered at Barber-Su^Beons’ 
Hall. S. < TJie Manuall of the Anatom or 
Dissection of tlio Body of Man, which usuidlv 
aro shewed in the Publike AnatomicollE\ei 
cisos, metliodically digested into sixhooh’ 
Loudon, 12mo, 1634 ; ffiidcdit.ies?, reprinted 
1638; Srdedit.1042; 4thedit.l660; fitS 
1053 ; this is a digest of the lectures wludi 
ho delivered as professor of anatomy. 4. ‘ Ohj. 
nirgioall Lectures on Tumours and Ulcers’ 
Loudon, 4to, 1635. C. ‘A Treatise otth’e 
First J’art of Ohirurgery called W mee 
awBcrucn,' London, 1638. 0. ‘A Ircathe 

of nil tlio Itliiscloa of the Body of Mbs ’ 
London, 4to, 1037; 2nd edit. 1650; Srdedit. 
1660. 7. ‘ .•Vlpliabcticall List of PliysiaiU 
Secret ,s, by 0[Avt>u] WroodV 8vo, 1C30, 
B, ‘ TIio Workes of that Famous Physitiau, 
Dr. Alexander Hoad,’ 4lo, London; 2nd edit, 
1050 ; 3rd edit. 1050. This contains Nos. 
3, 3, IS, and 0. 0. ' An Epitome of Secrets 
by Alexander Bead,’ Svo, 1061 and 1600. 
10. * Mobt oxcollont Modiciiips and Berne- 
dies for most Disonsos . . . lately compiy 
by A. 11., Doctor in Physic, deceased ... and 
Miico revised by (T. A.) an able Practitioner,' 
Jjondon, 8vo, 1051. 11, ‘ Chirurmrim 

Comos, or the Avholo Practice of Oliimi- 
gevy, begun by the learned Dr, Hoad and 
compiloted by a Mombor of the College of 
Physicians in Lnudoii,’ London, 8va, 1687; 
a cnllcction of Iluid's surgical Avorks, witli 
an appendix (concerning n cliirargeon’s re- 
port before a magistrate on the view of t 
Avoiinded porson ) which rosembles that givea 
by Thomas Brugis [q. v.] The work is com- 
pleted by a treat iso ou midAvifery and another 
oil iilaslic operations, 

[Information kindly given by Mr. P. J, Ander- 
son, tho librarian at tho university of Ahetdees, 
in whoso Fasti Acad. Mariscallnnie Aberdonensei 
Heid’s will is published, and notes kindly snp^ieil 
by Dr. Mormnn Mooro. Seo also Wood’s FaiO; 
Munk's Ooll. of Phya, ; Baldwin Hamels Bub 
tornm aliquot roliquim; Pngald StowartTsliferf 
Thomas lloid, D.D., Avho was a rnomher of tb 
same family.] D'A. P. 

REID, ALEXANDER (1747-1833), 
painter, second son of John Reid of Kirto 
nan, near Dalbeattie, KirkcudbrightehiK, 
Avas bom in 1747. He exhibited a portiwt 
of Mr, Ochterlony at the gallery of toe 
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Society of Artists in 1770, After spending 
Home time in Paris before the revolution, he 
appears to have had a studio at Dumfries 
about the end of the last century. He 
painted miniatures, oil portraits, and land- 
scapes, some of which have been engraved, 
gis name is best known in connection with 
a miniature of liobert Burns, which he 
painted at Dumfries in 1796. Allan Giin- 
ningham, in his life of Baeburn (Lives, v. 
215), speaks of ‘ Read, a wandering limner, 
who found his way on a time to Dumfries, 
where he painted the heads of Burns and 
bis Jean on ivory.’ Bums wrote to Mrs. 
IV. Riddell from Dumfries on 29 Jan. 1796 : 

< I am just sitting to Reid in this town for 
a miniature, and I think he has hit by far 
the best likeness of me ever taken. 'When ' 
^ou are at any time so idle in town as to | 
call at Reid’s painting-room, and mention to 
him that I spoke of such a thing to you, he 
wiU shew it to you, elso ha will not j for 
both the miniature's existence and its destiny 
ore an inviolable secret ’ (Burns, Works, ed. 
■\V. Douglas, 1879, vi. 181). All trace of 
this portrait has been lost, but of a number 
of miniatures asserted to be the authentic 
ortrait of Burns by Reid, that bequeathed 
y W. F. Watson to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has by far the 
strongest claim. Reid’s work is not very 
accomplished, but he was painstaking and 
accurate, and his colour is not unpleasing. 
On the death of his elder brother in 1804 
he succeeded to the estate, and settled there. 
He died unmarried in 1823. A portrait of 
him, by an unknown artist, passed to the 
possession of his great-nephew, Mr. G. 
Carson, architect, Leeds. 

[Private information.] 0. D. 

REID, ALEXANDER (1802-1800), 
schoolmaster, was born at Thornhill in Dum- 
friesshire in 1802, Ills father, a merchant, 
came ftom Aberdeenshire. The son was 
educated at the parish school at Thornhill, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh University, 
where, after distinguishing himself in the 
rhetoric classes, he graduated M.A. From 
September 1822 onwards he was parish 
schoolmaster at Domock, Dumfriesshire, 
when he prepared himself to enter the churoh 
of Scotland. He was licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Annan in 1827. Through his con- 
nection with Dr. Andrew Thomson (1779- 
1831) [q. V.], he was appointed (27 July 
1827) chief master of Si. George's School, 
Edinburgh. In 1829 he was appointed to 
the Circus Place school in Edinburgh, formed 
after the model of an English preparatory 
school with advanced classes. This school 


was established about the same time os the 
Edinburgh Academy. Reid remained con- 
nected with it till 1846, except for a short 
interval in 1832-3, when he took charge of a 
school in Dublin. Between 1833 and 1848 
his smaller school-books were chiefly written. 
His most important work was his ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ which he issued in 1844, It 
cost him much labour, and over-work brought 
on serious illness. In 1849, partially re- 
covered,he was appointed by the Free Church 
of Scotland inspector of primary schools. In 
1850, after receiving from the university of 
Aberdeen the honorary degree of LL.D., he 
purchased the proprietary school known as 
the Edinburgh Institution, the aim of which 
was to provide a ‘modern’ education of a 
high-class character. The school was ensr- 

§ etically worked, and removed &om Hill 
treet to Queen Street. In 1838 Reid’s 
health gave way entirely. He retired from 
the school, and died on 29 June 1860. 

In 1833 he married the third daughter of 
J. Greig, parish minister of Dalmeny, Lin- 
Uthgowshire. 

A medallion of Rrid was made after hif 
death by Brodie the sculptor. A replica in 
stucco IS in the Edinburgh Institution. 

Reid's chief publication was |A Dictionary 
of the English Language, containing the pro- 
nunciation, etymology, and explanation of all 
words authorised by eminent writers. To 
which are added a vocabulary of the roots 
of English words and an accented list of 
proper names,’ Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo,' 9th 
ed. 1863; 17th ed. 1863; 18th ed. 1864. 
Among Ills other works were: ‘An Outline 
of Saci-ed Geography ’(16th ed. 1861); ‘Rudi- 
ments of English Composition,’ Edinburgh, 
1839, 12mo; 18th ed. 1872 (with Key, 1843, 
1872); ‘Rudiments of English Grammar' 

S 337, 12mo; 28rd ed. 1874, 16mo); and of 
odem Geography (1837, 16mo ; 63rd ed. 
1893). A third edition of ‘ Selection &om 
A. Reid’s “ Rudiments of Geography,” trans- 
literated into the Nogari character for the 
use of the lower En^ish classes in Indian 
schools, by Ganesa Miirtanda Srotriya,’ ap- 
peared at Foona in 1888, 16mo. Reid also 
adapted Kilto’s ‘ History of Falestme’ (1848) 
and P. F, Tytler’s ‘History of Scotland’ 
(1861). 

[Private information from J, B, Reid, esq., 
late of Bengal Civil Service, son of Di. Reid, 
and Dr. B. Ferguson, Principal of the Edinburgh. 
Institution.] F. W-n. 

BEID, ANDREW (d. 1767 P), compiler, 
was perhaps a member of the Reid family of 
Fifeshire, but mijfrated to London, probably 
about 1720, and interested himself in Ute* 
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rnry and scientific subjeotB. In 1728 he pro- rostrioling the teaching to the deliver 1 
jected ‘The Present State of the Repabiick lectures by the professors and the w*!™ 
of Letters,’ a periodical publication which ho of papers by the students. These innovitinn 

edited until 1736, when it ceased j two though at first strenuously opposed weisi 

volumes appeared each yaor. In 1732 he course of time adopted in bofli institutions 
published an abridgment of Newton’s ‘ Ohro- with beneficial results. He died in 1888°™ 

nology,’ of which another edition appeared I^iivid Boswell was educated at Edinbuinli 

at Dublin in 1782. In 1783, in conjunction University, obtained his medical diplom^n 
with JolinGray, Reid editedan' Abridgment’ 12 July 1830, and was admitted a fellow of 
of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ from 17 20 the Royal College of Physicians, Edinbnfsli 
to 1782; it was published in 2 vols. 8 vo. on 2 Aug. 1831. Chemistry was his favouiite 
In 1747 he published a ‘ Letter to Dr. Ilalos study, and in 1883 he set up a laboiatorr 
concerning the Nature of Tar,’ &o., and in and instituted olassos for instruction in ptaci 
1767 an ‘Essay on Logarithms,’ dto, which tical and theoretical chemistry. Thesowere 
he dedicated to his old friend, John Gray, so successful that he was soon afterwards an- 
JP.R.S. In the same year he was employed pointed assistant to Dr. Thomas CharlesHops 
by George, first baron Lyttelton [q. y.], to [^. v.], profossor of chemistry at the unh^ 
correct lor the press the first two editions of sity. Tie continued io conduct his private 
his ' Ilistory of the Life of Henry II,’ but ohemistiyolassos until his removal to London 
lie probobly died in the same year, us the in 1847. lie was author of two textbooks 
correction of the tliird edition, which appeared ‘Elements of Chemistry,’ Edinburgh, 1837 
in 1768, was entrusted to another. ‘ Textbook for Students of Chemist^,' 18391 

[Works in Bril. Mna. Libr.; Nichols’s Lit, Tlw ventilation of public huildinga was a sut 
Anoed. i.482, ii. 730, iii. fi07, iv. 287, 486, v. jecj. which early engaged his attention, and in 
306 : Jolmson's Works, viii. 402 ; Hill's Boswell, lodlho published ‘ Illustrations of theThcory 
ill. 82,«6.] A. P. P. and Practioo of Ventilation.’ Thebookat- 

tractod Donorol notice, and bis system was 
REID, DAVID BOSWELL (1806-1808), adopted by Sir Charles Barry in the new 
inventor, horn at Edinburgh in 180 A was housos of parliament. Reid was engaged for 
the second son of Dr. Peter Reid, by Ohids- five yoiws et Westminster upon this work, 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q, v.] Ilis method was also applied more fully 
of Baloormo, and elder brother of Hugo to St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— the only 
Roid [q. V.} building, according to his own statement, 

The fathor, P hthb Rdtd (1777-1838), only in which his system was completely oetried 
son of David Reid, West India merchant, out. In 1866 Roid became government 
and Elisabeth Boswell, represontat ivo of the medical inspector to the sanitniy commissioa 
elder lino of the old family of the Boswells of of the United States. On the outbreak of 
Balmnlo, was horn at Duhbysiilo, Fifesluro, the civil war new military hospitals were 
in 1777. Ho studied medicine nt Edinburgh creeled throughout the States, and Beidwss 
Univotsitjr, and first gained a reputation as about to loavo Washington on a tour of in- 
editor of Dr, William Cullon’s great work, spoction when ho was seized with a fatal 
‘ First Linos of the Practioo of Physio.’ illnoBS. lie died at ‘Washington on 6 April 
Throe editions, published respect ivoly in 1 802, 1808. 

1810, and 1810, with notes by Roid, cm- [Cliiwlor, StiituleB, &c. of the Royal doll, of 
bodied the results of the most recent expo- Physicians, Edinburgh ; Oonolly'sEmineatUen 
rienco. Reid’s earliest original work was of Fife, p. 377 { Thomns’a TTmv. Diet, of Biogr] 
entitled 'Letters on the Study of Medicine A H. M, 

and on the hledical Character, addressed (0 REID, GEORGE WILLIAM _ (1819- 
a Student,’ published at Edinburgh in 1809. 1887), keeper of the department of prints and 
But it was as an educational reformer that drawings at the British Museum, bora in 
Peter Roid obiollymade his mark. In 1824 London on 0 July 1819, was son of George 
he published a letter to tho town council of RoUl, a draughtsman and loaohet of drawing, 
Edinburgh urging a thorough reform in tho who oftorwards became an attendant ia tie 
curriculum of the high school, advocating a print-room. Ilowascduoatedasanatlistibut 
traduction of the time spent upon tho dead in 1842 he received on appointment os an at- 
languagOB, and tho introdnotion of such sub- tondimtin the dopartmontofprinte anddtaw- 
jeots as geography, history, mathematics, and ings in tlie British Museum, iiom which pos' 
modomlanrangos. Four years later he wrote tion ho was promoted to be an nsaistantin 
tothe'OaleAomauMoroury’aletterproposing 1806. On tho decease of William Hoolta 
that oral examinations should he hold in each Carpenter [q, v.], Reid wm on 1 Aug. ISw 
of tho classes in tho university, instead of advanced to the koepership, wMok he heu 
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ustil Ms retirement on 20 Dec. 1883. He 
possessed a most exact and comprehensiTe 
teowledffe of prints, and of their commercial 
value. Great additions were made to the 
national collection during his tenure of ofhce 
as keeper, the moat important of which were 
the Henderson bequest of watercolour draw- 
ings, comprising 104 hue examples of the work 
of^nier, Girtin, David Cox, William James 
Muller, Canaletto, and John Hohert Cozens ; 
the Grace collection of maps, plans, and 
views of London ; the Hawkins collection 
of ^glish satirical prints ; the Slade be- 
quest of engravings ; the Anderson collec- 
tion of Japanese and Chinese drawings ; the 
cdlleetion of proofs and prints of Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ formed by John I^e; 
Hollar’s great view of Cologne; and the 
series of six plates of the Triumphs of Fe- 
truch, ascribed to Fra_ Filippo Lippi, all in 
the earliest states, which were formerly in 
the Sunderland Library at Blenheim. 

Several valuable departmental catalogues 
were prepared imder his supervision, and he 
caused to be printed and published, besides 
some exhibition guides, the ‘Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in four volumes, 1870-83 ; the 
‘Ilesoiiptive Catalogue of Playing and other 
Cards,’ Tiy Dr. W. H. WiUshire, 1876 ; the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in 
the British Museum : German and Flemish 
Schools/ also by Dr. WiUshire, in two vo- 
lumes, 1879-83. He likewise selected the 
ezanr^es for the two ports of reproductions 
of ‘Italian Prints ’ issued in 1882-8. 

Jteid’s chief non-official work was a ‘De- 
soriptave Catalogue of the Works of Geor^ 
Gmikahank,’ in three quarto volumes, 1871 ; 
but he also wrote introductions and descrip- 
tive text to ‘Designs for Goldsmiths, Jewm- 
leis, &o,, by Hans Holbein/ twenty photo- 
naihs itom the original drawings in the 
mtish Museum, puMished by the Arundel 
Society in 1809; ‘A R^roduction of the 
Salamanca Collection of Prints from Nielli/ 
1869; ‘Albert Diirer andLucas vanLeyden/a 
catalogue of works exhibited at the Burlington 
Fme Arts Club, 1809 ; ‘ Titian Portraits/ 1871 ; 
‘Gems of Dutch Art,’ 1872; and ‘Works of 
the Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, reproduced in facsimile by photo-in- 
taglio/ 1884, of which the first series only 
was ever published. He also drew up the 
catalogue of the prints and etchings in 
the Dyce collection, South Eensington Mu- 
seum, and a catalogue in manusonpt of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s collection of prints 
and drawings at Ohatsworth, as well as the 
sale oatalogues of the Julian Marshall and 
other collections of engravings. 


Reid 

Reid died at Heathfield Park, 'Willesden 
Green, near London, on 20 Oct. 1887, after 
a^ngthened period of depression and of bad 

[Times, 26 Oct. 1887 ; Athsnmnm, 1887, ii. 
S73 ; Academy, 1887, ii. 32fi.] B. E. G. 

REID, HUGO (1809-1872), educational 
writer, bom at Edinburgh on 21 June 1809, 
was third son of Dr. Peter Reid, by Obris- 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q. v.], 
historian of Edmburgh, and younger brother 
of David Boswell Reid [q. v.] He was a 
good classical scholar, hut was best known 
in the Scottish capital as an able chemist, 
mechanioian, and writer of popular educa- 
tional handbooks. He was for some years 

resident of the Hunterian Society of Edin- 

urgh, and afterwards lecturer on chemistry 
and natural philosophy at the High SchooL 
Liverpool. In 1868 he went to the ITnitea 
States, migrated thence to Nova Scotia, and 
for some years held the post of principal of 
Dalhousie College, Holi^. He died in Lon- 
don on IS June 1872. He married, in 1889, 
Marion, eldest daughter of James !^ldand, 
a Glasgow merohant, by whom he left one 
daughter. 

Reid published, besides ‘CatecMsms’ of 
ohemietry (1887), of heat (1840), and of astro- 
nomy (1841), end elementary taxt-booke on 
geography (1849), physical geography (I860), 
arithmetic (1868), and mathematics (1872) ; 
1. ‘ Outlines of Medical Botany/ Edinburgh, 
1882, 12mo; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1889. 2. ‘Ta- 
bular Views of Botoniotu Classiflcations/ 
Edinburgh, 1888, 8to. 8. ‘Popular Treatise 
on Ohemistiy ; I. Chemistry of Nature’ (all 
published), Glasgow, 1834, 12mo ; reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1837. 4, ‘Science of Botany/ 
Glasgow, 1837, 18mo; Edinburah, 1838; 
sixth thousand, 1840. 6. ‘ The Steam En- 
gine/ 1828, 12mo; other edit. 1840 and 1861. 
6, ‘ Remarks on Arago’s Statements on the 
Steam-engine/ 1840, 8vo. 7, ‘ Ohemistry of 
Srience end Art/ Edmburgh, 1840, 12mo ; 
2nd edit. 1848. 8. 'Natural FMlosophy: 
Book I. Pneumatics/ Edinburgh, 1841, 8vo. 
9, Elementsof Astronomy, ’Edinburgh, 1842, 
12mo ; 2nd edit. 1862 ; Srd edit. 1866 ; 4th 
edit., by A. Mookay, 1874, 8vo. 10, ‘ viTiat 
should be done for the People P An Appeal 
to the Electors of the United Kingdom/ 
London, 1848, 8vo. IL * A System of Mo- 
dern Geography/ Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo: Srd 
edit. 1867. 12, ‘ The Principles of Educa- 
tion/ 1868-4, 12mo. 18, ‘ On Mathematical 
Geography and easy Methods of teaching 
it ' (a society of Arts Lecture), London, 
1864, 8to. 14, ‘The Solar System/ London, 
1864, a folio sheet. 16, ‘ Mental Aiithmep 
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tic/ London, 1839, ISiuo. 18. 'yicetolies 
in North America,’ London, 1861, 12mo. 
17. ‘The American Question in a Nutshell; 
or ■why we should recognise the Confede- 
rates,’ LondoUj 1862, 8vo. 18. * A lland- 
hoolt of the History of the United Stiites,' 
London, 1862, 8vo. 19. (Under the pseu- 
donym of Roger Boswull) ‘ The Art of Oon- 
versalion,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 20. ‘On 
Uuolid ns a Sohool-booh,’ London, 1870, 
8vo. Reid -was a frequent contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ under his initials ‘II. R.’ 
Hie 'wife published ‘ A I’loa for "Women,’ 
Edinburgh, 18-13, 8vo (another edit. Now 
York, 1846, 8vo). 

fAllibono’s Diet. ofEni?!. Literature; lOtlin- 
brirgb Courant, 30 Juno 1873.] Q. S. B. 

REID, JAMES SEATON, H.D. (1708- 
1831], ehurcli historian, born in Lurgnn, co. 
Armiifib, was son of Eorcst Reid, mast or of 
ft grammar school there, and Mary "Weir, his 
wife. Loft ffttherloHS at an early ago, .lames 
spent much of his youtli at Uaraollon, co. 
Donegal, under the care of his brother Ed- 
wfti’d, minister of the prosbyterian congrega- 
tion there. At the age of fifteen ho entered 
t hounivevsity of Glasgow, whorohogradiiati‘d 
M.A. in 1816, ftiid afterwards aftundod thu 
divinity liall. lie was licensed to preaoli by 
the presbytery of Lotterkenny in 1818, and 
in the following year was ordained, and in- 
ducted to the prosbyterian church of Dono- 
gorc, co. Antrim. Eour years Inter ho was 
translated to thopresbylerian church at Car- 
rickfergus. From 1 his time, while discharging 
with the greatest dll iirunce and faithfulness 
his liettvy paaloml duties, lio began his pre- 
paration for a hist ory of tho 1 rish preabytorian 
church. This was a task of much dilliculty, 
as — ^to use his own words — ‘ thoro was thou 
no history of any branch of t ho church in Ire- 
land ; nor was lliorc any narrotivo of events 
connected with the religious intorests of tho 
country on wliich the least depondonco could 
be placed.’ lie had to collect his mnloriiiLs 
from tho records of church courts and other 
monnscripls within his roach, and ho made 
frequent visits to Dublin, Loudon, and Edin- 
burgh to pursue his researches in tho groat 
public libriirios. In 1827 ho was uiuml- 
mously eloelod moderator of the synod of 
Ulster, in the twenty-ninth year of his ago. 
Tt was ft time of biller eonlrovorsy, and, 
f bough himself a staunch upholder of tho 
oatholio doctrine of thoTrinitiy,Roidliadwou 
by his learning and moderation tho respect 
oi’ tho Arinn -party, which was then on the 
eye of secession. During his term of ollioo 
he preached before tho synod a sermon on 
the controversy, which ho puhlislied, with a 


preface and historical notes. In lao^" 
‘Orthodox Presbyterian’ was stlS ^ 
Reid and others, and he was a frequent 
tnbutor. In 1833 the university of GlaJ 
gqw confoived on him the houorarv 
ot D.D. In tho following year he nubl^A,! 
tho first volume of tho ‘ History o/thsPm^ 
byterinn Church in Ireland.’ ll we^ton^ 
rooogmsed as valuable, and the Boyal W, 
Academy unanimously elected him a mem- 
ber._ The second volume, oontaminir many 
original documents relating to the c?vaw«ii. 

in Ireland, appeared u, 
18.57, and in that year ho was appointed 
professor of ecolesinstical history, church 
government, and paeloral theologv. in the 
Royal Belfast College. In 1841 he ■wasnte- 
sonled by tho crown to the professorship of 
ohuroh histoiwin tho university of GlaseW 

There ho had nn adequate salary, a great 
library at his command, and a long vaeatiou 
of over ai.x months in the year; and under 
these adviintogeous circumstances he con- 
tinued to pursue his studies with zeal and 
industry, lie spent part of 1815 and ot 
1H46 on tho coiilinont, visiting the cHei 

scones of hist oricintoreslinQi'rmoim France, 

and Italy, In 1848 ho edited Murdock’s 
translation of Aloslioim’s ‘Ohurch Rietory,' 
to wliicili he addl’d many valuable notes. 

Reid died on 20 March 1861, from an 
ftfl’oelion of the brain brought onhyexcessiie 
study. A considernhlo portion of the third 
volume of liUJ History ’was then ready fer 
the prooB, and it was coniploled by Professor 
KUlon of Belfast, As an historian, Reid’s 
chief nim'its wen* acuteness, painstaking re- 
soai'ch, impartiality, and clearness of state- 
ment, and his work has token a permanent 
place in literature. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Reid 
published in 1S2-1 a ‘ Brief Account of the 
Irish Proshytorinn Chiimh in the Form of 
Question and Answer ; ’ ‘ Tlio Sabbath, a Tract 
for tho Times ; ’ and ‘ Seven Letters to Dr. 
Elrington, Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
Oollego, Dublin, “ occasioiiod by liis Animad- 
versions in his ' Life of Ussher ’ on certain 


Passages in the History of the Presbyterian 
Cliureli in Ireland,”' Glasgow, 1849. 

Reid married, in February 1820, Elizabeth, 
daugliturof Samuel Arret t, aDelfast surgeon, 
and had eleven children, of whom Hire sur- 
vived him, In aeknowlodgment of his lite- 
rary services o pension was settled by 
government on his widow and family. 

[Evangelical Witness (Belfast) for 1888; Hut 
of Prosb. Congr. in Iroland, ed. Prof. Killw, 
Bolfnst, who soya in the preftico tdiat the geeatw 
part of the information contained in this vork 
was coUeclod by Dr, Reid.] 0. S. 
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BBID. JOHN (1721-1807), general, 
fouiitler of the chair of music nt the Uni- 
yersitv of Edinburgh, was the son of Alex- 
ander” Eobertson of Stralooh, Perthshire, 
who took an active part and incurred heavy 
losses in resisting tiie Jacobite rebellion of 
1745 (of. Oalloden Papers, p. 412). Ha was 
of the same stock as the EoWt.sons of 
Strowan, Matilda, the granddaughter of 
Duncan, third baron of Strowan, having 
married John Held of Straloch, and obtained 
a charter of the lands of Stralooh from 
Janies II of Scotland in 1431. 

John Reid was born on l-S Feb. 1721, and 
was educated at Edinburgh University. 
When Lord Loudoun’s regiment of high- 
landers was raised, after Fontenoy, he re- 
ceived a commission in it (8 June 1746) as 
lieutenant, his name being shown as John 
Robertson or Reid of Straloch (SrEW.uiT, 
iUghlanders, ii. 72). Subsenuently he adopted 
etolusively the surname of Reid. He served 
with the regiment against the rebels, and was 
tlmt pnrb of it wliLcli coiptuTBd Llio troop? 
landed in Tongue Bay from the sloop Hazard 
on 23 3Iarch 1746. These troops, belonging 
to the French service, but mainly Irish in 
nationality, numbered about 170, while their 
captors were only half that strength. The 
credit of this achievement w-as claimed by 
Lord Rcay and his sons, one of whom was a 
captain iii Loudoun’s regiment ( Oent. Mng. 
1746, p. 207) : but, in a memorial to I/ird 
Amherst, Reid affirmed many years after- 
wards, and brought some evidence to show, 
that it was really due to him. M'hen his 
superior oifioers, considering the enemy too [ 
strong, had retired, he had persuaded some ' 
of the men to remain with him ; and at the 
risk of a court-martial he had persisted in 
the attadcs which at length forced the enemy 
to surrender. About 19,000/. of money was 
taken, and the loss of this at a time when 
the Jacobite army was otherwise destitute 
was, according to Francis Farquharsou, who 
commanded a regiment in that army, ‘ tiie 
chief cause of taking that desperate resolu- 
tion of engaging the king's army nt Oullodon.’ 

Reid served with his regiment in Flanders 
in 1747-8, and took part in the defence of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. When peace was made in 
1748 the regiment was reduced, and Reid 
bought a commission as captain-llentenant 
in the 42nd highlanders on 26 June 1761. 
Re became captain 3 June 1762, and major 
1 Aug. 1769. He served in the expedition 
against Martinique under Colonel Robert 
(afterwords General) Monclcton [q. v.] in 
January 1762, and in command of the 1st 
battalion of the 42nd he took a prominent 
part in the attack on the French positions on 


the Home Tartanpon (24 Jan.), and was 
himself wounded in two places. On 3 Feb. 
he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel. In 
the same year he was at the siege of the 
Ilavannah, which lasted two mouths, and 
cost his battalion heavy losses from siclmess. 
In October the 42nd went to British North 
America, havino been reduced to one bat- 
talion, and in 1764 ifoid wos second in com- 
mand in Bouquet’s expedition against the 
western and Ohio Indians, which followed 
on the conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1770, after 
neai’ly twenty years in the 42nd, he wa’ 
placed on half-pay. On 29 Aug. 1777 he 
was promoted colonel, and on 19 Oct. 1781 
mqjor-generol. 

When some new regiments were added to 
the establishment on account of French iu- 
terveiition in the war between Great Britain 
and the American colonies, hs raised one — 
the 95th — of which he was colonel from 
7 April 1780 till 31 May 1788, when it wa^ 
disbanded. 

Held became lieutenant-general 12 Oct. 
1793, and on 27 Nov. 1794 he was made 


In the previous July he had written to Lord 
Amherst, the commander-in-chief— under 
whom he had served in America — asking for 
the colonelcy of a regiment not liable to hi 
reduced after the war, and setting forth in 
dolail, perhaps with some exaggeration, his 
past sen-ices and the losses he had sustained, 
lie had acquired, chiefty by purchase, about 
thirty-five thousand acros of land in Ver- 
mont, and had erected mills and made other 
improvements. But thelandliadbeenforcibly 
seized by settlers from New England in 
1774, and the outbreak of the war had de- 
prived him of a remedy. 

He became general 1 Jan, 1798, and died 
in the Haymarket, London, 6 Feb. 1807. 

Reid was a profioient flute-player and » 
musical composer. Ills compositions iaclud'> 
an introduction, pastorale, minuet, and march, 
probably written for flute and baw. They 
were orchestrally anoimed by Sir_ Henry 
Bishop. ‘Twelve marches’ by Reid were 
arranged for a full bond of wind instruments 
by P. Winter in the early part of this cen- 
tu^. 

In spite of hU own and his father's losses, 
Reid left o fortune of more than 60,000/. 
Sulijeot to the life-interest of his only daugh- 
ter, w-ho had married a Mr. Robertson with- 
out his consent, he left this money to found_ 
a professorship of music in the imiyersity of 
Edinburgh, and to be farther applied to the 
purchase of a library, or otherwise laid out 
in such a manner as the principal and pro- 
fessors of the university might think proper. 
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Accordingly in 1830, after tlio dauglitor's 
death, the chair of music was founded. The 
fund had increased hy that time to about 
70,000^.; but the university authorities 
largely availed themselves of the discret ton 
given to them in the oijplioation of the 
money. They diverted the bulk of it from 
the primary obiect to the further uses men- 
tioned in Ileid’a will, and they tixod the 
professor’s salary at SOOf., the minimum 
which he had named. John Thomson (1806- 
1841) [q. V.] was the first professor, and Sir 
Henry Bishop the sooond (from 1811 to 
1841). The salary was increased after an 
agitation hy Mr. .John Donaldson, who be- 
came professor in 1846. 

Reid directed in his will that a concert 
should be annually given on Ins birthday, 
and slionld begin with pieces of his own 
composition. A suhsornteut ordinance of the 
Scottish Universities Ooinmission abolished 
this concerf, but directed that one of the 
series of winter concerts should, if possible, 
lake place on Raid’s birthday, and include 
some of his compositions. 

The university of Lldinhurgh has two 
anonymous portraits of Roid — one taken as 
a young man, the other in lator Ufo. In tho 
latter he holds a flute. 

[Irving’s Book of Bminant Scotsmen; Dou- 
glas’s Baronago of Scotland ; Stewart’s Uigh- 
landors ; Hist. Rco. of tho 42nd and 88th Bcgi- 
monts; Parkmun's Conspirsoy of Poutiao; 
G-rovo's Diet, of Music and Musicians ; and, 
ospocially, infermetion supplied by Pr. Riccks, 
oaq., tile present Raid professor of musiod 

m. M!. h, 

^ REID, JOHN, M.D. (1770-1822), phy- 
sloian, was born at Loioestor in 1778, and 
after education at tho school of Mr. Ifollnud, 
a dissonting minister, wont to tho llnclcnny 
nonconformist academy for flvo years. Ho 
then Btudiod medicine at Ediuburgh, and 
there graduated M.D. on 12 Sept. 1708, read- 
ing a thesis 'Do Insania.’ tie bocatuo a 
licentinto of tho Oollego of Pliysioiaiiu of 
Tjondon on 26 ,Tuno 1801. lie published in 
1801 a translation from tho Fronoli, ‘An 
Account of tho Savage Youth of Avignon;’ 
in 1806 'A Treatiso of Oousuniption,* in 
which ho states his belief tliat tii hordes are 
inflammatory products, aud have no real ro- 
somblaiioo to caseous diseaso of lymphatic 
glands; and in 1810 'Essays on insanity,’ 
of which on enlarged edition appeared in 
1821 08 'Essays on Ilypochonurinsis and 
other Korvous Alfcotions.’ IIo generally 
writes with good senso, and relates a few in- 
torssting oases of mental disease, hut has 
added nothing to medical knowledge. He 
was a oontnbutor of medical reports to the 


Old Monthly Mogwine,’ gove lectuteT^ 
the theory and practice of medicine, wfC 

physician to the Dispensiw ^ 

bouse was in GrenviUe Street, 

Square, and he died there on 2 July 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. iii, 14 . 'vyorjjji 

N.M, 

' Bibliotheca Scoto-Oeltica,’ born at PaisW 
p -^1 1808 the second son o® 

Reid, M.D., by Joan M'Gavm, sister toM- 
liain M'Gavin [q. y.] of Glasgow. Aft® 
receiving an education mostly from his father 
he was apprenticed to a firm of bookselleK 
m Glasgow. At the end of his apprentice- 
siiip ho went to London, and entked the 
service of Messrs. Black & Young, foreiim 
piihhshers. In a fow years he again retnmed 
to Glasgow, whoro ho started as bookeellet 
and publiaher on his own account. \Vhile 
studying Gaelic in 1826, a friend asked Held 
to catalogue his Goelio hooks for him. This 
led to tho compilation of tho 'Bibllothees 
Sooto-Oeltioa,’ the manuaoript of which acoi. 
dentally fell into the hands of Sir John Sin- 
clair, hart. [q. v.], in 1827. By him it was 
brought under tho notice of tho TTigM.i'.' 
Society of London, from which it received a 
premium in 183 1 . It woa puhliahed in Qlae- 
goAV hy Reid himself in 1HS2. 

While in Glasgow Reid took oonsiderahle 
interest in social reform and politics. He 
was a_ particular friend to the Polish eiilea 
then in this country, and he was one of 
tlioBO active politicians who desired the Earl 
ol Durham to lood a reoonstiocted radical 
party in parliament. With this end in view 
ho publishod in 1836 a sketch of the earl’s 
iiolitical career. Owing to his interest in 

* r w * ^ Jl _ • 1. a t. 
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who was latterly edit or of the 'Daily Newy 
and William Motherwell [q, v.] the poet, 

Roid was fond of travelling, and knew the 
cont inont well. In 1 838 ho went to Turkw 
on a prolonged visit, and in 1840 published 
his impressions of the country in 'Turkey 
and tho Turks, hoiim the Present State of the 
( )t toman Empire,’ London, 1840. That year 
ho gave up his publishing buBineaainGlae^ 
and wont to lloiig Kong to edit an English 
journal and prepare a Ohmose dictionary. He 
diod at Hong Kong in either 1841 or 1842. 
He married, in 1838, Ann^ daughter of Cap- 
tain John McLaren, High Laws, Berwick, by 
whom ho had one daughter. 

Besides tho works noticed and eonbribu- 
tions to periodical literature, Bad piihKshsd 
‘lllustrotions of Social Depravity,’ a setiss 
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of booklets, Glasgow, 1884 j and he prefixed 
a memoir of William McGavin to the 
latter’s ‘Posthumous Works,’ 1884. 

rPrefiice to Bibl. Scoto-Celtica; information 
kindly supplied by the Bev William Reid, D.D., 
brother to the subject of the memoir.] 

J . B. hi. 

EEIDi JOHN (1809-1849), anatomist, 
sixth child of Henw Reid, farmer, was born 
at Bathgate, West Lothian, on 9 April 1809. 
Hs studied medicine at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, taking his diploma on 13 July 1880, and 
bemg admitted a fellow of the Royal College 
of Aysicians, Edinburgh, on 4_ Oct. 1886. 
Ee was appointed assistant physician in the 
clinical wards of Edinburgh Infirmary in 
1830, and in the succeeding year went to 
Paris to pursue his medical studies. Re- 
turning in 1832, he was sent, with three 
other Edinburgh physicians, to Dumfries 
daring the outbreak of cholera there, and 
remained for several months actively en- 
g^d in arresting the progress of the epidemic. 
He subsequeutlybeoame one of tbe most skil- 
ful demonstrators m the school of anatomy 
established at Old Surgeons’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh, and won further distinction by the 
publication of essays on subjects connected 
mth his profession. In 1886 he was ap- 
oiuted lecturer on physiology at the Edln- 
uwh Extra-Academical Medical School, 
and ill 1838 pathologist to the Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh. On the death of Dr. 
Roheit Briggs in 1841, Reid was appointed 
to the ChandoB chair of anatomy in tlie uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, where he began a 
course of lectures on comparative anatomy 
and physiology, in addition to the regular 
work of the professorship. He also con- 
ducted systematic researches into the natural 
history of the marine fauna of the Fife coast, 
and in 1848 published a collection of papers 
on the subject, entitled ‘Physiological, Ana- 
tomical, and Pathological Researches,’ a 
volume remarkable for originality and ac- 
curacy of observation. He died, after pro- 
tracted Bttfibring, from cancer of the tongue 
in 1849. 

[A biography of Raid whs published by Dr. 
George Wilson, Edinburgh. Soe also Gonolly’e 
Eminent Hen of Fife, p. 377, Statutes, Charter, 
An, of the ROTal CoU. of Physicians, Edinburgh ; 
Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] A, H. M. 

REID, MAYNB, whose name was origi- 
nally Tuouas Maura Reid (1818-1883), 
novelist, the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Mayne Reid, a presbyterian minister, was 
bom at Ballyroney, co. Down, on 4 April 
1818. His mother wan a descendant of the 
‘hot and hasty Ruthraford’ of ‘Marmlon,’ 


Reid 

Mayne Reid was educated with a view to 
the ministry of the presbyterian church, but, 
finding his inclinations opposed to this call- 
ing, he emigrated to America, and arrived 
at New Orleans in January 1^0, After a 
varied career as ‘ store-keeper,’ negro-over- 
seer, schoolmaster, and actor, with occasional 
e^eriences of hunting expeditions and In- 
dian warfare, he settled down in 1843 as a 
journalist in Philadelphia, where he made the 
ae(][uaintancB of Edgar Allan Poe. Leaving 
Philadelphia in 1846, he spent the summer 
at Newport, Rhode Island, as the corre- 
spondent of the ‘ New York Herald ; ’ he was 
Engaged in September upon "Wilkes’e* Spirit 
of the Times,’ and in December, having ob- 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the let New York volunteers, he sailed for 
Vera Cruz to take part in the Mexican war. 
He behaved with conspicuous gallantry in 
various engagements, and particularly distin- 
guished himself at the storming of Ohapulte- 
pec (13 Sept. 1847), where he was severely 
wounded, and afterwards reported dead. 

Returning to the United States in the 
spring of I&IS, he wrote the greater part of 
the first of his novels, ‘ The Rifle Rangers,' 
at the houEo of hie friend Bonn Piatt, in the 
valley of Mao-o-Ohee, Ohio. 

In June 1849 he sailed for Europe in order 
to take part in the revolutionary movements 
in Bavaria and Hungary, but, arriving too 
late, he turned his attention finally to lite- 
rature, and published his first novel, ‘The 
Rifle Rangers,’ London, 1860, 3 vole. 

Between this date and his death he pro- 
duoed a long series of romances, of which no 
one else comd have been the author, for in 
them are avowedly embodied the observa- 
tion and experiences of his own extraordi- 
nary career. Unfortunate building apecu- 
latione at Gerrard’s Cross, Budkingbamshire, 
involved him in disaster, and after tbe failure 
of 'The Little Times,’ a journalistic experi- 
ment, he returned in October 1867 to New 
York. There he founded, and for some time 
conducted, 'The Onward Magazine;’ but 
after being confined in hospital, where his 
life was despaired of, ftom the eneots of his 
old wound, he returned to England in 1870. 
Durii^’the last years of his life he resided 
near Aiss, Herefordshire, and died on 32 Oct. 
1888. He woe buried in Heneal Green 
cemetery. 

MayneReid morried Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of George William Hyde, who claimed 
relationship with the family of the first Earl 
of Olarendon. A carbon portrait of the 
novelist became the property of Mrs. Mayne 
Reid ( Viotoj'ian Exhb. Gat, p. 128). 

The following is a list of Mayne Reid’s 
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pi'incipal novels: 1. ‘Tho liifle Hangers/ 
1860. 3. ‘The Scalp Hunters/ * 1 861. 8. ‘The 
Desert Home/* 1851. 4. ‘The Boy Hunt era/ 
1863. 6. ‘The Young Voyageurs/ * 186.“}. 
0. ‘The Hunter's Feast/* 1864. 7. ‘The 
Forest Exiles/ 1861. 8. ‘The Bush Boys/ 

1866. 9. ‘ The Quadroons/ * 1866. 10. ‘The 
Young Yagers/ 1866. 11. ‘The War Trail/* 

1867. 13. ‘The Plant Hunters/* 1853. 

13. ‘ linn nwny to Sea/ 1868. 14. ‘ Tho Boy 
Tnr/ » 1869. 16. ‘The White Chief/ 1869. 
10. ‘The Wild Huntress/* 1800. 17. ‘The 
Wood Hangers/ 1801. 18. ‘The JUnroon/ 
1863. 19. ‘The While (Inuutlat/ 186;i. 

20. ‘ Tho Oman Waifs/ 1 80J . 3 1. ‘ Tim Cliff 
Climbers/* 1804. 22. ‘Afloat in I ho Fores!/* 
1866. 23. ‘ Tho Boy Slaves/ • 1805, 24. ‘ Tho 
Bandolero, or tho Mountain Marriage,’ 1800. 
2.J. ‘Tho TTpadlQ.sa llorscman,’ 1800. 20. ‘Tho 
Finger of J<’ato,’ * 1808. 27. ‘Tim Child Wife/ 
1808. 38. ‘The Castaways,’ * 1870. 29. ‘Tho 
Cooan Waifs,’ * 1871. 30. ‘ ThoDoath Shot/ 
1874. 31. ‘The Flag of Dislross/ 1876. 

33. ‘TheVoo Honrs/* 1880. 83. ‘Caspar 
the n-nucho,’ * 1 O^’O. 3 1. ‘ Tho Froo Laiice.s,’ 
1881 (those marked * have boon (ranslalod 
into I'rouoh, and many have also boon trans- 
lated into ( (oruian). Mayno llokl also wrote 
stories of natural history for hoys and a 
treatise on ‘ Orotpiot * (18iJ3). 

IMotnoir by his Widow, 1890 j M. Q. Iloly- 
oako, .8trand Hagazlno, July 1891.] (i. T. D. 

BEID, HICHAnD TUOlirLB, L1 j.D. 
ff7. 1883), jurist, son of llorbort Hold of 
Kilhirnoy, was cnllud to tlio Irish bar in 
Trinity term 186;5, and soon afterwards jno- 
poedeti to Bombay, where for moro than a 
ouartor of a century he hold tho Perry x>ro- 
ieSburship of jurisprudenco in Elphinslono 
College, and presided over Dm govorninont 
law sohool. llo was also from 1801 editor 
of the ‘ lieporls of tho High Court.' Ho died 
at Itoinn on 1 1 Feh. lB8;i,bcquoathiug 26,0007. 
in trusi for tho promotion of education in 
Iruland, Itoid was author of ‘ Family Hights 
considored as a Branch of (ionoral and 
Comparative Jurisprudenoo,’ Bombay, 1866, 
1 Omo. 

[Athonounn, 6 May 1883 ; Thom's Official 
Directory, 1861.] J, M. Ji. 

REID, HOBIORT (rit. 1568), abbot of 
Kinloss and hisha]) of Orkney, was tho son 
of ,Tohn Hold of Aikonhoad, who was killud 
at Floddon, and of Elimboth Schanwoll, 
sister of .John Schanwoll, abbot of Cupar, 
lie was eduoatod at St. Salvator’s Collogo 
in tlio umvoraity of St , Andrews, which he 
entered in 1 511 residing with his uncle 
Hobort Hold, ollicial of the see, and having 


as his tutor ttte theologian Huch 
Ho graduated M.A. in and afe 
studied at tho university of Paris Aft 
his return to Scotland L was midew® 
doan of Momy ; and in 1320 he was selecLj 
by Abbot Crystal as his successor at Ea. 
loss. In 1527 he proceeded to the 
of Clement VII on the business of the 
vent J and on his return met, ot Paris hii 
old fellow-student the Piedmontese iot 
Forrnruis, whom ho induced to accompaay 
him to Sootlaud, nndwho suheequenllycoa. 

t.iminrl Kftttr»n*n iTT.afn..,. 



. , , tpensionof 

407.,wit,h a servant and two horses. Harine 
brought with him a papal bull confirminr iS 
m the abbacy of Kinloss, Reid was, in theau- 



. . Gftrtly find 

Burnt Kirk and vicar of Kirkcaldy. la 1S30 
ho received in commendam the priory ot 
llpBuli™, or Boaiily. in the county of te 
Although not. iuoliulod in tho original list of 
tho niombi'rs of the College of .Tustice at its 
Inst it lit ion by .lames Y on 12 htay 1632,tlii> 
abbot was nominated and admitted by the 
king at Urn first mooting of the court la 
place of llobert Sohanwell, viear of M- 
cnldv. Tho abbot soon aequired the spscisl 
coiifijloneo of tho king, ana frequentiy acted 
ns his socrolnry. In February 1633-4 he 
was along with William Stewart, bishop of 
Abordoon, sont on a special embassy to 
II miry VTll {Tatters and, State F^ers 0 / 
Jlmry VIII, cd. flairdnor, vol. vii. No, 211); 
and aft or his arrival in London retiunedto 
Scotland to obtain tho answer of tho king 
on certain noints (ib. No. 028). On 6 July 
following lie received a commission from 
.Tnmi'B V to proonvo tho ratification of the 
Iroaly, diitod London, II May 1631 (ib. No. 
963), and ho was present at the ratincatioa 
on 3 A ug. ( 16 . No. 1031 ; Hymub, Btdera, 
xiv. 620). In 1636 and 1630 he was em- 
ployed by .Tamos V in marriage nogotiatioas 
in I'Ynnco (Letters and State Papers of 
Henry nil, vol. ix. Nos. 900 end 1013, 
vol. X. No. 678). In December 1687 hewas 
again sont on an embassy to England (id. 
vol. xli. No. 1283). 

On the death of Robert Maxwell, bishop 
of Orknoy, in 1641, the abbot was tecom- 
monded to the pope for the vacant see by 
•lames V, who, however, requested that the 
abbot should bo allowed to retain oil ho 
existing preferments, and should undertake 
to pay out of hie emoluments a pension of 
eigut hundred marks to the kings natursl 
sou, John Stewart (Lpist, Beg. Scot, el 
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BuddimBn, ii. 85). These conditions were 
apparently agreed to, and, although the 
tohop’s nephew was admitted to the office 
of abbot of Kinloss in 1653, the bishop also 
continued to be styled abbot. On 3 Dee. 
1641 the bishop set out on an embassy to 
Henry VIII {Hamilton State Papers, ed. 
Bain, i. 133, 137). He also undertook a 
sesond embassy in September 1642 ( 16 . p. 
205 ). After the death of James V the 
bishop, though appointed one of the privy 
council of Arran, was a supporter of Cardi- 
nal Beaton. He was employed by the anti- 
Hnglish nobles in March 1642-3 to persuade 
Arran and his supporters to consent to the 
liberation of the cardinal and to other ar- 
langements hostile to England ; and in an 
interview with Sir Ralph Sadler, on 20 April 
1643, endeavonred to persuade him to have 
t private interview with the cardinal at St. 
Andrews, assuring him that ‘his journey 
wotdd be well bestowed’ {Sadler State 
Papers, ed. Scott, i. 167). Ha also signed 
the cardinal’s secret band of 24 July {Hamil- 
tm State Papers^ i. 631). 

On 1 Feb. 1548-9 tlio bishop was named 
president of the court of session. He was 
one of the ohurchmen who sat at the trial 
of Adam 'Wallnoe for heresy in 1660. He 
specially questioned Wallace in regard to 
his views as to the real presence of Christ 
in the bread and wine in the sacrament of 
the Sapper, and on hearing his statements 
exclaimed, ‘ It is an horrible heresy ’ (Cai,- 
nrRwoon, History, i. 660). In June 1651 
the bishop was named one of a commission 
to arrange a peace with England at E'orham, 
on 1 May 1664 curator to the young sove- 
reign Mary Stuart, in 1665 a commissioner 
for the introduction of a universal standard 
of weights and measures, and in 1656 a 
commissioner for settling disputes on the 
borders, In 1668 he was sent to the comrt 
of France as one of the commissioners em- 
powered to grant the sanction of the es- 
tates of Scotland to the marriage of Queen 
Mary Stuart with the dauphin of France, 
on condition that provision was made in the 
marriage contract for guarding the rights of 
Scotland as an independent kingdom. On 
the way thither the ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked near Boulogne, but he and the 
Earl of Rothes were sax'ed by a fisbing- 
boat. On the way home he and other com- 
missioners were seized with illness, suspected 
to have been caused by poison, and he died 
nt Dieppe on 16 Sept. According to Knox, 
when the bishop found his illness to increase, 
‘he caused make his bed betwixt his two 
coffers (some said upon them) ; such was his 
god the gold that therein was enclosed, that 


he could not depart therefrom, so long as 
memory would serve him’ (Knox, Works, 
i. 264). Knox also states that on his death- 
bed the bishop was visited by Lord James 
Stewnrt (afterwards Eorl of Moray), who 
previously had had frequent discussions with 
him on religious topics, and to whom he now 
pid : ‘ My Lord, long have you and I been 
in play for purgatory : I think that I shall 
know or it be long whether there be such a 
place or not’ {ib. p. 205). 

Knox’s assertion as to the bishop’s miser- 
liness is opposed to the estimates of his cha- 
racter both by Buchanan and Lesley, and to 
aU. the known facts. Buchanan styles him 
‘ a good man and of consummate wisdom ’ 
{RMory, bk. xiv.) ; and Lesley describes him 
tts ‘ of singular wit, judgment, good learning 
and life, and long experience ’ {History, Bau- 
natyne Club, p, 267), These eulogiums seem 
to have at least partial justification. In 
many respects his rule, both as abbot and 
bishop, was enlightened and enterprising. 
His love of learning is shown by the con- 
struction, in 1638, of a fireproof library at 
Kinloss. He also greatly improved the 
buildings of the abbey, and his initials still 
appear in a sculptured stone above the door- 
way of the tower. He took a special inte- 
rest ill gardening, and brought a gardener 
from France skilled in the grafting of fruit- 
trees, wlio greatly advanced fruit culture, 
not merely in the garden of the abbey, but 
in the surrounding district. In 1640 Reid 
built the nave of the church of Bcauly, and 
restored the bell-tower; ond on his promo- 
tion to the bishopric of Orkney, he enlarged 
and adorned the cathedral chiu'ch of Kirk- 
wall. Ills interest in education was shown, 
not merely by the erection in KirkwaR of a 
college for the instruction of youths in gram- 
mar and philosophy, but by the bequest of 
e%bt thousand marks towards tho founding 
of a college for the education of youth in 
Edinburgh. In Gordon's ' Earldom of Sufdier- 
land ' (p. 137) it is asserted that Reid ‘ left 
a great sum of money for buUding the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, which the Eau of Mor- 
ton converted to his own use and profit, by 
punisbing the executors of Bishop Reid for 
supposed crimes ; ’ but there is no evidence 
that Morton either appropriated any of the 
money, or punished any of the executors. 
On the contrary, letters were raised before 
the privy council in 1670 by the lord-advo- 
cate to convey the eight thousand marks 
Irom the executors into the hands of such 
ersons os Morton, the lord regent, might 
irect, that it might be applied to its proper 
purpose (Pey. P, C, Scoil, ii. 620). These 
letters were, however, ineflectual, and on 
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11 April 1682 the town council was em- 
powered to purexie ojid recover tlie money 
from the abbot of Kinloss, Walter Reid {ih, 
iii. 472-4). Ultimately only two thoiisuiM 
ilve hundred marlta were recovered, and this 
■was paid in instalments by Abbot Walter 
Reid — seven hundred in 1583 and eighteen 
hundred in 1687. 

The abbot is stated to have been the au- 
thor of a ' Geographical Description of the 
Islands of Orkney, and a Qeuoaloaioal and 
ilistnrical Account of the ]?amily_ of the 
Sinclairs ; ’ but probably the treatise was 
merely ■written by his direction or sanction, 
as it is signed by the chapter as well os by 
himself. 

[Frrrarii Itistoria Abbatmn do Klnloss (in the 
BunimryneOlub), 3839; llocordBoftlioMonaslei^ 
of ICinlosB, ed. John Stuart, LL.D. 1872; Lot- 
tors nnil 1?ai)ora, Ilonry VIII, vol. i. j Hamilton 
State fapors, vol. i. ; Siidlor State Papers ;_Uog. 
Privy Oouncil of Scotland, vol, i. ; Histories of 
Knox, Spotis'wooda, Oivldorwood, Huohannii, 
Lodoy, and Keith; Orant’s History cif the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; Keith’s Scottish IJiHhops; 
Hrnnton and Haig's Senators of tho Collego of 
Justice.! T. P. IT. 

BElD,ROBl!!RT(1770-1866),ofLowood, 
aroMtoot, was born in 1776. Ilo oompolod 
for the Itwhtg out of Moray Park, Edinburgh, 
and the lowor part of tho now town, begun 
early in the 10th century. In 1800 ho de- 
signed the bank of Sootlaud; 1808-10, the 
now courts of j uatloo, embracing three sides of . 
Parliament Square^ and tho upper librai'Y of | 
tho Sooioty of Writ era to the Siguct; 1810, 
the lunatic asylum. Morning Side ; 1811-1 1, 
St. George's Ohuroh, tho custom-honso at 
Loitli, and sovoral othor iiuhlic buildingB. 
llo oxhibitod arohitectural dosigns at tlio 
Royal Academy, 1818-20. In 1820 ho de- 
signed St. Salvator's Oollego, St. Andrews, 
tho oast wing of which was completed in 
IS31 at a cost of about 10,0001. About tho 
same timo lio made cousidorablo additions to , 
St. Mary’s Oollogo. llo was the last mostur 1 
of tho king’s worlts, or king's aruhiteol, in 
Scotland, an ollice abolishod on 6 Aiiril 18-U). 
Ilo died at Edinburgh, 20 March 1860, and 
was biu'iod in the Dean eomolory. 

[Dictionary of Arohitocluro ; Uraves's Hiot. of 
Artists; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, 8.v. Reed; 
Gent. Mag. 1880, i. 8I7.J 0. 1). 

REID, ROBERT (1778-1866), topo- 

a hor and onliquary, youngest son of John 
, mahogany dealer and eabinet-mahor 


Reid 

brother Johnae a 


• 1 • Tfl 7 V.^ uuBUlBSa* UfiTftf 

mg himse f to hteratiuo, under the S 
donym of Senox,’ he contributed for S, 
years attractive and weU-informed miZ 

/Ml vvsnm/Minlitlin *«, . _ '“‘■‘WCa 


and eabinet-mahor 


in Glasgow, was horn there on 27 Jan. 1773. 
He was oduoatod at tho grammar aohool and , 
the university of Ql asgow, In 1708 ho com- 
menced business as a muslin manufacturer. 


three volumes. Two volumes appeS n 
1851 and the third in 1866. 
gow and its Environs’ was issued in igiu 
and both works, with additions by other 
writers, were reprinted in three querto 
volumes at Glasgow in 1884. The third 
volume, written i iitirely by Reid, contain, 
his portrait and a short autobiogi-apliy 

During tho hist years of his life Reid re- 
sided at Strahoun Lodge in the lalnn,; of 
Ouinhroe, where he died on 7 June 1866 
Reid married, in i809, a daughter of Hobart 
Ewing, a niorohaiit of Loudon, She died in 
1820. By her ho had three sons. 

Reid was also author of: ‘ Fragments re- 
garding Die Ancient History of the He- 
brides,’ 12mo, Glasgow, 1860. 

[Obituary notice In Glssgow Herald; anto- 
biography, ropriiitod 1886.] 0. 8-a 

REID, READ, or RHiBDUS, THOMS 
(«!, 1624), Latin sc'crotury to King James I, 
was second sou of James Reid, minister of 
Banchory Teriuui, Kincardineshire, a cadet 
of the Pilfndduls family, Alexander Reid 
f lOSOH-lOJO) [q. V.] was n younger tehet. 
Tlioiniis was uduciilud atlhe grammar school, 
Aburdui'ii, and at Miirischal College and 
Uuivorsity, whore ho appears to have gra- 
duated hi!. A. about 1000. In 1602 herriis 
appointed lo a uiustorship in the grammar 
school, which ho resigned in the mllowing 
year on being chnson one of the regents in 
Marisuhiil Oollogo. Allor conducting a uni- 
vorsily chiss through tho four years of their 
curriculum, ho wont to tho continent, -where 
he xu'osucutod his studies, at first in ibianee, 
and afterwards at the universities of Hoe- 
lock and J,oipsig. While at Rostock, where 
ho was admitted a ‘docent’ in December 
1608, ho ‘taught jihilosophy and lipmene 
letters for sovoral years with Rstinguiehed 
reputation,’ and carried on a disputation on 
metaphysical suhjoots with Ileunuigus Ann- 
RiBiiB, professor of medicine in the university 
of ErankforU Hold’s eonlributions to the 
discussion are oharaetorisod by Sir William 
littmilton ns displaying elegant seholorsbip 
and groat philosophical talent. He matn- 
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ciliated at Leipzig in the sommer of 1013. 
Betiimi^ to England he tvas associated with 
Patrick Youi^ in the translation into Latin 
of James I’s English writings, and in 1618 
was appointed Latin secretai^ to the king, 
an office which he retained until his death in. 
1624. He lived in habits of intimacy with 
the most distinguished men of his age, and 
‘had hardly ms match for largeness of 
taowledge of foreign courts.’ In 1620 he 
^as, with his brother Alexander [ 9 . v.], in- 
corporated M.A. Oxon. Several of his poems 
appear in the ‘ Delitiee Poetorum Scotorum ’ 
(Amsterdam, 1637).^ 

It is, however, neither as a poet, nor as a 
diplomatist, nor as a metaphysician, that 
Beid is now remembered, but as the founder 
of the first public reference library in Scot- 
land. By Ida w-Ul he bequeathed to the 
town and new college of Aberdeen his col- 
lection of books, and six thousand merks to 
endow a librarian who ‘ sail hold the door of 
the librarie patent and oppin four dayes of 
the weeks the whole yeir.’ Beid’s collec- 
tion. which included ‘ the fairest and largest 
editions of all the classics that were printed 
horn the time of Aldus Manutius until the 
year 1616 . . . and many valuable and curious 
manuscripts,’ now forms an integral pai't of 
the library of the university of Aberdeen; 
but his endowment, which at first made the 
librorianship the best paid office in the col- 
lege, was mttered away through the mis- 
management of the town coun^, and now 
yields only about 1 21. lOe. per annum. Prom 
1783 to 1737 the librarionship was held by 
B^’s eminent Idnsmon and namesake, 
Thomas Eaid (1710-1796) [q. v.], the philo- 
sopher. 

An oil-painting of Beid, the property of 
the university of Aberdeen, has been repro- 
duced in photogravure in the New Spaldmg 
Club’s ' East! A cademiea Mariscollance,’ and 
in stained glass in one of the windows of the 
Mitchell llalh Marischal College. 

Beid's chief works are ; 1. ‘ De Acoidente 
Proprio Theoremata Philosophica,’ Bostook, 
1609. 2, 'Pervigilium Lunce de OWeeto 
Metaphysiccs,’ Bostock, 1609. 8 . 'De&te,’ 
Bostock, 1610, 4. 'De Proprietatibus En- 
tis,’ Bostock, 1610. 6 . ‘De Veritate et 

Bonitate Entis,’ Bostock, 1610. 6 . ‘De 
Biyersitate Entis,’ Bostock, 1610. 7. ‘De 
Objecto Metaphysicce Disserlatio Blenotica,’ 
Bostoch 1610. 8 , ‘Pervigilia Metaphy- 

aoa Desideratissima,' Bostock, 1616. 
9. 'Dissertatio quod regibus et licitum et 
decorum sit scribcre ’ m Thomas Smith’s 
'VitcB,’ London, 1707. 

[Aberdeen Town Council Minutes ; Aberdeen 
University Buik of Begister; Ayton’s Epieedium 


in obitum Thomm Bhsdi; Blackwell’s Account 
of Marischal College ; Ced. State Papers (Dorn.) ; 
Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica; Devon's Is- 
s|^s of the Exchequer; Thomas Smith’s Yitm 
quqrundam Emditissimoram Yiromm : William 
Smith’s Aci^emiee Marisohallanse Meecenates; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxonienscs ; Franck’s Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Fhilosophiques ; information kindly 
fiirnished by the librarian of the University of 
Bostock.] P. J, A, 

BEID, THOMAS (1710-1706), philo- 
sopher, born 26 April 1710, at Straehon, 
Kincardineshire, was the son of Lewie Bold 
(1676-1769), minister of the parish for fifty 
years. He was a descendant of JameaBeid, 
the first minister of Banchory Ternan after 
the Beformation, whose son and his son's 
grandson succeeded him as ministers of Bon* 
chory. Alexander and Thomas, also sons of 
James Beid, are separately noticed. Lewis 
Beid, grandson of me third minister of Ban- 
chory, married Margaret, daughter ond one 
of twenty-nine children of David Gregory 
(1627-1720) [q. vj She was niece of James 
Gregory (1638-1676) [q. v.j and sister of 
David Gregory (1661-1708) [q. v.], the Sa- 
vilian professor, md of two other profes- 
sors of mathematics at St, Andrews and 
Edinhm'gh. _ Thomas, son of Lewis and 
Margaret Beid, was educated at the parish 
school of Kincardine, and in 1722 became 
a student at Marischal College. He read 
philosophy for three years under George 
Turnbull, a writer upon ‘ moral philosophy ’’ 
and ‘ancient pointing,’ and was in the 
Greek class of Thomas Blackwell (1660 P- 
1728) [q. v.] ; Colin Maolnuriu [q. v.] was 
professor of mathematics at the same time. 
The teaching, however, was superfioial, and 
Beid showed industiy rather than brilliance. 
He graduated in 1726, Ho then studied 
divinity, and was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kincardine C’Neil on 22 Sept. 
1731. He probably resided at his father’s 
manse until, in 1738, he was appointed to 
the lihrarianship of Marischal College, en- 
dowed by his collateral ancestor, secretarv 
Beid, and resided at the university until 
1736. He formed a close Mendahip with 
John Stewart, afterwards professor of mathe- 
matics at Marischal Oollege, which lasted 
till Stewart’s death in 1766. In 1736 Beid! 
resigned his librarionship, and travelled with 
Stewart to England. At Cambridge he 
saw Bentley and the blind mathematician, 
Saundeison, who ia occasionally noticed in 
his writings. In 1787 he was presented by 
King's College, Aberdeen, to toe living of 
New Machor, twelve miles from Aberdeen, 
Disputes OB to patronage had made his 
parishionei’s so hostile that he is said to have 
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’t)een in porsoual dangni*. They hinted their Society, nicknamed tlie ‘ 'Wise Cluh ’ wt'T 
dislike, if a triidilion njontioued by Dr. lasted till 1773, and held weeklv mert' 
McCosh be correct, by ducking him in a pond, lit the Ited Lion inn. Beattie iaA Rm 
One of his uncles, it is added, had 1 0 guard Campbell were members, The minufe^ 
the pulpit stairs with a sword. He gradually preserved in the Aberdeen University libr 
overcame their projudices, and won a popu- A list of many of the topics discussed is 
larity which was increased by his marriiii^ by klcCosh. Several Wks pablislied'S 
in 1740 to Elizabeth, daughter of his uncle, members appear to have been suireested t 
Ueorgo Koid, a London physician. Their these meetings, and Reid's last papers wet 
lienevolouop, according to Dugnld Stewart, parts of his tirst book which was soon to h 
was remembered with pratitudo after Reid’s published, Hume’s ‘ Treatise,’ published m 
death, Reid showed hia modesty by preach- 1739, had naturally provided topics, lleid 
ing the sorraons of ‘ Tillotson and Evans ’ tells Ilumo that if he gave up witini tb 

(probably John Evans, D.l)., lG80_?-]730 society would bo at a loss for subjects -and 

[q. V.]). He was accused of concealing his one result was Reid’s ‘ Inquiry into the 

obligations, but it is added that ho indus- Human Mind,’ which was published in 17B1 

trioualy practised himself in original compo- The book, which was tho iruit of lone stud?' 
sition. lie was also engaged in speculative made an impression from the first, Held 
studios, and in 1748 ho contributed to the cominiinieutcd bis book Wore publication to 
'rhilosopbical Transactions ’an 'Essay upon IJiimc, through thoir common friend Dr. 
(iuantity,’ attacking Ilutoheson's application Rlair; and llume wrote a courteous letter 
ofmathomaticalforiuulni to ethical questions, to his opponent, who frankly acknowledged 
On 98 Uct. 17G] Reid succeeded Alexander tliiit his speculations had been suggesteifbv 
Rait in a ‘ rogontship ’ at King’s College, lluino’s writings. 'Tho ‘ Inquiry ^ was well 
Aherdcon. Tho old system of ‘regouting’ received as an answer to Ilume's scepticism 
was changed at tliis timu with Iteid’s co- ond soon reached a second edition. It ap- 
operation. Ho liopauio ‘ professor of pliilo- pHireutly led to Reid’s election in the same 
Sophy,' but each class went through its whole year, ‘2'2 May 1704, to tho professorship of 
eoiivso for tho last ihroo uf thii four years moral philosiqihy nt Qlnsgow, vacated by 
under tho samo professor, Reid's course of Adnm Smith’s ri’sig nation. He had, 18 Jan, 
lectures included ‘mathematics and xihysics’ 1709, received tho honorary degree of D.II, 
IIS well as ‘logic and olluos.’ lie appeal's to from jMnvischal Gollcgo, 
have lieea an aolivo mover in measures HoW. liukl his professorship at Glasgow 
adopted at this lime to improve the studies until hi.s death, TIo appears to have dis- 
nnd disciplino of (ho collogo, Kew regula- charged his duties industriously and ei> 
tions woru issued in 17C3. Tlioy provided cieiitly. Ho lecturod fivo days a week for 
that less time should ho dovol od limn hitherto two and somolimes three hours. The uum- 
to tho Bcliuhist ic writers. A ltti'g<' jiart of tho her of students at Glasgow was about three 
course was to ho givon to studicH of Omdr, huiulrediul7Gl,androsotooverBixhundred 
in which Reid appeal's to have heen much liy the mid of tho century. Many of them 
interested {Worku, ed. llnmilloii, p. 38 ji,); wore Irish prusbyterians, preparing for the 
the third year was to lie given to mathe- uiinisl ry. Reid wished that there could be 
inaticB and ‘ natural philosojiliy,’ and the 0110 prufcHSoi' for tho dunces, and aaother 
fourth to the ‘philosophy of tho human for tho elovor. He was at first, however, in 
mind,’ of which n very wide dell nit ion, duo some iiwo of the older students, who oftea 
npparoiitly to Reid, is given, Tho loiigtli of al (ended elitsses for four or five years. Ac- 
the scBsionwas Lncreasud from llvu to seven airding to Hugald Stewart, who attended 
months; residence within the cnllege walls his lectures in 1772, his simplicity, clearness, 
enforced ; and the Btiiduiits were scon rugii- and earnestness always secured for him the 
hirly'ninu or ton times throughout the day’ most respectful attention. The salary de- 
by Roid or ‘other of tho musters’ (Rait, pended ohielly upon fees, a system which he 
Univemtm of Aberdeen, pp. 190-203, 228). warmly praises as stimulating the professote 
A student’s notes of a course of Reid’s loc- to energy (Ti’oribe, p. 73S). He had a class 
tnros ore in possession of Mr. R, S. Rail, of one hundred at starting, iwd expected to 
They include statics, dynamics, astronomy, make about 1001. in fees in the eeBsion. 
magnetism, olootrioity, hydrostatics, pneu- Tho sulijccls of the lectures were satiual 
inatics, and optics, some of those topics theology, othics, and political science, to 
being of course in n very elementary stage, which Held voluntarily added a oouHe of 
Reid, with his cousin, John Gregory ‘rhetoric’ (IKoi'H'S, pp. 10 , 40, 46, 731-39). 
(1724-1778) [q, r.], ‘medicinor’ lit tho uni- Reid had some distinguished colleames, 
versify, founded in 1768 tho Philosopihijal ospecially Joseph Black and John MiUat 
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{1736-1801) [q. v.] Black explained to 
Held Ills discovery of latent heat before it 
\ 7 aB generally published ; and lleid took a 
keen interest through life in scientific ques- 
tions. He describes in 1766 some of the 
improToments in the steam engine lately 
inadebylVatt in Glasgow. Millar was a 
disciple' of Hume, and with him Held had 
lively discussions at a philosophical club 
which held weekly meetings. The fourteen 
yrofessors, however, were anything but an 
harmonious body. In his letters to the 
Skenes ( Works, pp. 40-7), Held complains 
of their intrigues and factions. There were, 
he says, often five or six college meetings a 
week, which were made very disagreeable 
hv ‘ the evil spirit of party ’ { Works, p. 43). 
.lohn Anderson, professor of natural philo- 
tophy, was constantly quarrelling with his 
colleagues, and was described to some 
‘.tudents by the professor of humanity as a 
‘detestable nieniber of society.’ Lawsuits 
ultimately resulted from these quarrels, and 
Held was frequently appealed to as an 
authority. He seems to liave acted with 
impartiality and dignity. He also served 
upon many committees for managing the 
college properly and other business (.Notes 
from the university records kindly sent by 
the Bev. Professor Dickson). 

Beid retired from tbc active duties of his 
professorship in 1780, when Archibald 
Arthur [q. v.] was appointed to ho his as- 
sistant with part of the salary. Beid 
occupied himself iii preparing for publi- 
cation the substance of his lectures. They 
appeared as essays on (ho ‘Intellectual 
Powers’ (178.j), ond upon the ‘Active 
Powers’ (1788). lie continued to live in 
Glasgow, where in 1793 his wife died. 
They hud had a ‘ numerous family ; ’ two sons 
and two daughters died after reaching ma- 
turity. The only survivor was the wife of 
Patrick Carmichael, M.D., son of Oerslom 
Carmichael, Hutcheson’s predecessor at Glas- 
gow, and, according to Sir W. Hamillon, 
the ‘real founder of the Scottish school of 
philosophy ’ (Rmn, Works, p. 30 «.) Mrs. 
Carmichael took care of her father, who 
iiuffered from deafness and loss of memory. 
Se continued, however, to take an interest 
in science, and rubbed up his old mathema- 
tical knowledge. In 1796 he paid a visit to 
his friend. Dr. James Gregory, _ at Edinburgh, 
and saw something of Playmir and Dugald 
Stewart, He was xn apparently good Ixemth, 
and after returning to Glasgow amused 
himself with gardening and with algebraical 
problems. lie had an attack in September, 
and died of paralysis on 7 Oct. 1798. 

Beid was Below the middle size, but had 
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reat athletic power. His portrait, painted 
y Baebiirn during his last visit to Edin- 
burgh, belongs to Glasgow University ; and 
a medallion by Tassie, taken in bis "eighty- 
first year, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, is said to be a very good likeness. 
Reid's obvious characteristic was the strong 
and cautious | common sense ’ which also 
dictated his philosophy. He was thoroughly 
independent, slrictlv economical, and uni- 
formly energetic in the discharge of hisdiities. 
He was amiable in his family, delighted in 
young children, some of whom, it is said, 
‘noticed the peculiar kindness of his eye;’ 
and wos as charitable as his means permitted. 
Stewart mentions a gift to his former 
parishioners of NcwMachar,during ascarcity 
of 1782, which would have been out of pro- 
portion to his means had it not been for his 
rigid economy, and of which he endeavoured 
to conceal the origin. Eiom the few letters 
preserved, he appears to luivc been remark- 
able for the warmth and steadiness of his 
friendships, 

Beid is the leading reprecentativc of the 
school of ‘ enmmon sensc.^ This phrase had 
been frequently used by previous writers 

S many references are given in Sir W, 
lamilton’s elabornlo nolo A in Bmn't, Works, 
pp. 743-803). Among them was Huffier, 
whose ‘Trait6 des Premifires V6rltes’ was 
published in 1717 ; an English translation 
appeared ia 1780, with a title-page and 
preface accusing Beid, Oswald, and Beattie 
of plagiarism, Beid had probably not seen 
Butfier when hie ‘ Inquiry ’ was published, 
and the accusation only shows the accuser’s 
ignorance (see Hamilton in jRnin’s Works,-pp, 
786-0). By ‘ common sense ’ Beid meant to 
imply, noli vulgar opinion, but the beliefs 
common to rational beings as such, lloid’s 
scientific tastes led him to an unqualified 
admiration of the doctrines associated with 
the names of Bacon and Newton. He held 
that philosophy might he pursued as suc- 
cessfully as the phvsical sciences if treated by 
the same methods. lie agrees, therefore, 
with Locke in apraaling to ‘ experience,’ and 
follows Locke’s lead in basing philosophy 
umn psychology investigatod as a science 
of observation and by inductive methods, 
Hume, as he held, had bean misled into 
sccpticiem, because, while attempting to 
apply scientific methods, he had accepted the 
'ideal system’ due to Des Cartes. Beid’s 
great merit, according to hi^elf Works, 
p. 86), was his attack upon this system. He 
modestly adds that his own theory was due 
not to genius but to ‘ time ’ and to the argu- 
ments of Berkeley and Hume themselve.'!. 
The assumption that we could only know 

S L 
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‘ideas’ as repfosontstive of extornal reali- 
ties hod led tacm to dispense 'with anylliing 
beyond the ideas themselves and conse- 
quently produced scepticism as to any know- 
ledge of realities. Hold’s ‘ Inquiry,’ his most 
original work, thereforo endeavours to prove 
that our belief in an external world is in- 
tuitive or immediate. Our perceptions 
cannot, as ho argues, bo const ructod nut of 
the sensations of sight and touch, which are 
only the ocoasions, not the materials, of our 
construction, lienee our belief in an ex- 
ternal world of space must be accepted^ as 
an original datum of ' common sonso.’ Hold’s 
inductive process liaving thus yielded in- 
tuitions, as implied in all expericnco, ho ap- 
plies the same method in his late hooka to 
provide a basis for philosophical, theological, 
and ethical doctrines. In these specula- I 
tions, however, lie is in great measure a dis- 
ciple of Jliahop Butler, Hutcheson, Shaftes- 
bury, and other predecessors. 

lioid's auceosaoT, Dugald Stewart, ac- 
cepted his main doctrines with slight modi- 
fications. Brown, as Stewart’s assistant, 
sharply criticised llcid, and abandniiod some 
of hia oliief pusitloua. Sir W. Hamilton 
condomnod Brown aovorclj,and cndcavouri'd 
to combine Held’s toaclung with the doc- 
trines of Kant. The English empiricists 
found in Hold and Stewart the ropreaenta- 
tives of the ‘ intuilionieiu ’ which they tq)- 
poBodi and Mill’s criticism of Hamilton 
includes some diHCnsfiiou of Hamilton’s ver- 
sion of Huid’s doctrine. In (Icnnany Hold’s 
influence was oolipaod by Jvant, whoso 
answer to Ilutno's scepticism proceeded on 
dlifurunt lines, though with some pointi, of 
resemblnnou. .Sohojionhauev in ‘ Dio Welt 
als Willo und Yorstolluiig ' declares that 
Hold’s book is 'ton times more worth read- 
ing than all the philosophy together that 
lias boon written sinco Kant,’ and tliuiks 
that his argument ogainat Llio possibility of 
dodiiciiig spneo and tune from scnsiitiou was 
conelusivo. IJo olso regards Ileid's account 
of tbo nature of concuption as tho bust lio 
has found (translation by Ilahlanu mid 
ivomp, ii. 180, 240). 'Iho iScottisli philo- 
sophy was traiiRiilnnted into Ifranoo by 
Koyor-Oolliird (17ti!5*.]H4C). Ills ])in)il and 
assiRliiiit, Victor Ouusiu (1702-1807), was 
convortod by him from Oondilluo, and 
Cousin’s philosophy, though ho was aflor- 
warda attracted by Uchelling and Hogol, 
was much inlluoncod h^ Hold. Joullroy 


sopher HOTmini (1797-18S6) waTfe^ 
degree mfluonood by Eoid, whose 
with those of llugald Stewart, are 

‘ Mm ’ S 

(linglish translation of vol. i. 1888) OA 
critioiains of Heid may be found iii' 
tons elaborate annotations, in jrer'n.v 

;Sopttish™osophy’(-187Cinffi^^ 
1 hilosophie Morale, HcoloEcossaise’asini 
pp. 184-282, and in Professor A. Seth(’ 
^JMHour Lectures on Scottish Phhosopli/' 



(1790-1812), a disciple of Ooushi, adoiitod 
the Scottishjululosoxdiy and translated Hoid's 
works into Ifrouoh, 'I'he h'renoh ‘ spiritnol- 
ist ’ school had thus a considerable infusion 
<of tho Scottish dootriuo. 'I'ho Italian philu- 


qui^ into tho IIiimanMind on the Prlnoinks 
of Common Sense,’ 1764 j 2nd edit. iMfi. 
3rd edit. 1760 ( 4th edit. 178.'); a Prendl 
version of this was published in 3768. 8,<A 
Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic’ in' the 
second volii me of Karnes’s ‘ Skstohes of the 
History of Man,’ 1774. 4. ‘Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man,’ 1786. 6. < Es- 
says on the Active Powers of Man,' 1788. 
0. ‘ A Statistical Account of UniTorslly 
of Glasgow,’ in tho twenty-first volume of 
flmrliur’s 'Statistical Account of .lentlimJ ' 

Some other editions of the philosophicel 
works sojniratoly appeored before 1880. A 
cpllcctiyo edition by G. N. "Wright was pnl- 
lishud hi 18 13. ’I’lie standard edition, by 
Sir "William Hamilton, appeared in on im- 
yiorfoct state in 1846, and was issued vith 
additions in 1803 under the editorebip of 
II. L. Maiisol. 

A h’ronoh translation by Jouffnw, entitled 
‘ Qtjuyres ComyilOtos do Thomas Eoid, chef 
de I’Hcolo Jfcossaiso, avoc des Fragments 
de M. Hoyur-Oollard ot imo Introduction de 
I’J'kliloiir,’ was published in six volumes 
(1828-36). 

[Tho original authority is the Lift Of Bald 
by Diignlil Uiowiirt, read before the Boyel So- 
duty of Kdinburgli, published in 1808, and^ 
ilxeu to ITiimilUm’s and olhor editions of End's 
works. Moo nho McCosh's Scottish Philosophy 
and H. S. Bait’s Uniroi'bii,ios of Abordeen. Tin 
wrllor has spoeially to thank Mr. Bait forillfo^ 
niation ns tu Iluid’s career at Aberdeen, detired 
from various manuscript records at Aberdeen, 
niimitoB of tho proebytory of Kincardine O'M 
and tho Abordooii synod, and Andeteon’s Paati 
Ac. Mni'isciillnniD and OlBcors of Kin^s Ooilegs, 
l)olli piiblisliud by tho New Spalding tBiih, Sss 
also Soolt’s VoBti, ill. 600, 616. ThoEw.PM. 
fossor Bickson of GHasgowhas kindly eiven in- 
formation fl’om univorsity records as to Mdi 
Cllnsgow career.] h 
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BEID, THOMAS (1791-1826), naral aur- 
gean, Iwrn of proteatant parents in 1791, was 
educated near Dtuig-annon, eo. Tyrone. He 
passed his examination at the Hoyal College 
of Surgeons in England on 7 May 1813, when 
he was found qualified to act as ‘ surgeon to 
any rate.’ He was admitted on 3 Nov. 1815 
a member of the Eoyol College of Surgeons 
in England, and at the end 01 1817 he made 
aToyage in the Neptune to New SoutLWales 
as Bupermtendent of male convicts. A few 
years later he went in the same capacity in 
the female convict ship Morley. He re- 
visited his native country in 1822, and 
made an extended tour through the central, 
northern, and southern parts of the island. 
He died at Fentonville on 21 Aug. 1825. 

Reid was a sincerely religious man who 
laboured earnestly to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the prison population of the country. 
In early life he drew attention to the con- 
ditions attending the transportation of con- 
victs, male as well as female, to the penal 
settlements in Australia. He showed how 
W was the discipline to which they wore* 
subjected on board ship during their trans- 
ference, and how atrocious were the arrange- 
ments made for their reception when they 
arrived in New South Wales. He strongly 
advocated that convicts should no longer 
remain idle, but should be employed in a 
rational manner. 

Reid’s works are: 1. ‘Two Voyages to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
with a Description of the Present Condition 
of that Colony . . , Observations relative 
to . . . Convicts ; also EefleCtions on Seduc- 
tion,’ London, 8ro, 1822 ; this hook is de- 
dicated to Mrs. Elizabeth Frjr. The lan- 
guage, if somewhat inflated, jgives a vivid 
picture of the treatment received by con- 
victs at the beginning of lost century. 
2. ‘Travels in Ireland in the year 1822, ex- 
lubitmg brief Sketches of the Moral, Phy- 
sical, and Political State of the Country,’ 
London, 1823, 8ro. The hook is prefaced 
with a brief history of the oouuliy. The 
second part contains an 'account of the tour 
in the form of a diary. The condition of 
the poor and of the prisoners is carefully 
considered. 

[Gent. Mag. 182S,ii. 377} information kindly 

f iven by the secretary of the Boyal College of 
orgcons of England,] D'A. P. 

EEHD, WILLIAM (1704-1831), minor 
poet, bom in Q-Iostow on 10 April 1704, was 
the son of Eobert Eeid, baker, and Christian 
Wood, daughter of a farmer at Gorlmore, 
Perthshire, After leaving school he was ap- 
prentioed to a typefounder, and then learned 


bookselling with Messrs. Dunlop & Wil- 
J son, Glasgow. In 1700 he entered into part- 
nership with James Brash, with whom he 
developed an excellent bookselling business, 
which flourished for twenty-seven years. 
Eeid seems to have been a pleasant, sociable 
man. Ho died in Glasgow on 29 Nov. 1881. 
His wife, Elizabeth Henderson, daughter of a 
linen-printer, survived him, with two sons 
and five daughters. 

Eeid wrote humorous verse in Scottish 
dialect, some of which appeared in ‘ Poetry 
Original and Selected,’ pumished by his &m 
between 1706 and 1798. He Wrote supple- 
mentary verses to Burns’s ' Of a’ the airts 
the winds can blaw ’ and ‘ John Anderson 
my jo’ (of. Scots Mag. 1797), as well as to 
Eobert Fergusson’s ‘ Lea Rig : ’ and his 
‘ Monody on the Death of Burns ' is given 
with commendation in Ilogg end Mother- 
well’s edition of Bums (v. 282). He is sold 
to have been on friendly terms with Burns, 
but the stories that the poet invited Eeid’s 
firm to publish his poems before theEilmar- 
nock edition appeared and that Burns en- 
couraged him to make additional verses to 
some of his songs may be safely rejected. 

(JohoBoa’s Scuts Musical Museum, iv. 212*, 
ed. 1863; Currie's LifeofBurns; Scot Douglas’s 
Burns, i. 268, ti. 223 j Strang's Glasgow and its 
Clubs ; Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetir of 
Scotland.] T. B. 

EEID, Sib WILLIAM (1791-1868), 
major-general royal engineers, and colonial 
governor, eldest son of James Eeid, minister 
of the established church of Scotland at Ein- 
glassie, Frfeshire, and of his wife Alexan- 
orina, daughter of Thomas Fyera, chief en- 
gineer in Scotland, was born at ICinglassie 
on 26 April 1791, The family of Eeid was 
formerly of Barra Castle, Abeideenshiro. 
Eeid was educated at Musselburgh and at 
the Edinburgh Academy. He entered the 
Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich, inl806, 
and before obtaining a commission he was sent 
to learn pactical surveying under Colonel 
William Mudge [g. v.]. Ha was gazetted a 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
10 Feb. 1809, and protnoted first lieutenant 
28 April 1810. In the same month he 
joined the British army under Wellington 
at Lisbon. 

On landing in Portugal, Reid was em- 
ployed in the construction of the defensive 
hues of Torres Vedras. In April 1811 he 
was sent to Elvas to take part in the first 
siege of Baddos, Ground was broken on 
8 May. On 10 May the garrison made a 
daring sortie, and Eeid, who played a gallant 

art in the encounter, was wounded in the 

nee. The first siege was raised on 13 May, 

81.2 
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Purinp' the second siege, ■which was raised in 
June, Haid did duly in the trenches. 

To'wards the entl of 1811 he served in 
.■the expedition under fleneral Don Carlos 
.(I’Espngna. The latter commended his zeal 
and slnll to Wellington, who mentioned 
him in despatches. In January 1812 Iteid 
■was at the siege of Ciudad liodrigo, and was 
•wounded hy a bullet in the leg in the assault 
of 19 Jan., when the place fell. The bullet 
•was never extracted. After tho ruined de- 
fences had boon repaired and strengthened, 
the fortress was handed over to a Spanish 
garrison, and Keid, with other oiHcers of 
loyal engineers, was moved to Elvas for tho 
third siege of Badaios. lie was employed 
in tho trenches until tho place was talton hy 
assault on 0 April. Writing from Elvas on 
15 Alareh 1812, Sir llicliard Fletcher roconi- 
raendod to tho inspect or-gcnernl of fortilica- 
tlons that lleid should bo promoted to tho 
ranlt of brevet captain on account of hiscoiu- 
•oianding merits at Badiijos and Ciudad llo- 
drigo. The iiromol ion of a lieut enant of royal 
engineers to the brevet ranlc i^ns without 
precedent, and Flefohor's rcoomnicndalion 
was rmectod. 

Tn June 1812, when Wellington laid siege 
■to tho Salamanca forts, lloid made a gallant 
but ineffeotnal attempt to bloiv iu a port of 
the oountorscarp of Fort Snn Viucouto. On 
the 2drd he lou an unsuccessful assault by 
escalade on Fort Oayetano, when 120 men 
wore hilled and wounded. Ito was men- 
tioned both in tho general orders of the Cth 
division hy iVInjor-genernl Sir Henry Clinton 
end in Welliiigtoirs despatch. Tho capture 
ef tho forts was cHuctud on 27 June. On 
22 July lloid took part in tho battle of 
' Salamanca, entered hladrid wit h Wellington 
on tho 12th, and was iiresont at tho capture 
of the Eotiro palace on 14 Aug. 1812. 

In Soptomber and Octohor Hold was at 
(ho siego of Burgn.s, and took part in tho 
snsnceessfnl nssanlt by osenlade on the outer 
line on 22 Sept. Some fortnight later ho 
foil ill ond took no further part in tho sicf^, 
■which was raised on 21 Oct. lie was in 
winter quarters with tho army in Portugal 
until May 1813. In Juno ho took a pro- 
rainent part in the operations xiroceding tho 
battle of yittoria. On 10 June, when tho 
division enmo up with the enemy’s rearguard, 
and was ordered by Wellington to atiMk 
their left flank, tho direction of tho operation 
■was given to lleid, who, with ono Oafador 
battalion, performed tho service with mas- 
lerlyoilect. Inthcbattle of Yittoria (21 Juno) 
Altcn wroto that ho derived the greatest 
assistance from Held’s advico and activity. 

Even more conspicuous was Ileid’a action 


at the siege of San Sebastian, whers gtousd 
■was broken on 11 July 1818. He blew in 
the counterscarp before dawn on 26 July Ji 
taking part in the succeeding assault wS 
Avns repulsed, was wounded in the neck Hb 
was thought to be dead, but his silk neckeis 
eliief was found pressed into the wound and 
on withdrawing it the bullet came with it 
Tho town was ovonlually taken by 
on 31 Aug., and the castle surrendered on 
8 Sept . On 27 Aug. 1813 Alten directed the 
especial attention of Sir IMchard Fletcher to 

lleid’s gallantry, hut Fletcher was killed he- 
foro Alton’s latter arrived, and nothing came 
of it. In February 1814 he was employed 
in tho construction of the great bridge of 
bouts for tho passage of the Adour. He was 
entrusted with tho duty of securing the 
cables on the right or enemy’s bank? Sir 

William Nniiier desorihos the forming of this 

bridge as a ‘ stupendous imdertakina, which 
must always rank among the prodigies of 
war’ (i/wfon/ oftfic I\‘mmularWar,\til,-n!j 
llcid took part in the battles of the Ni- 
velle, the Nive, ond Toulou 80 ,and returned to 
Fiiigland lit the conclusion of the war, Ila 
reoeived liis promotion to second captam on 
20 Dee. 1814, In July ho wna ordered to 
proceed on an expedition under Sir Edward 
Pakonliam against New Orleans, which was 
unsuceebsfully attacked on 4 Jan. 1816. In 
this attack there wii8_ killed a young officer 
of roynl enginoers, Inoutenant'^Vrig^who 
had Hurved throughout the greater pait of 
the I’eiiinsularwar alongside of Held, IVel- 
lington iiHud jocosely to refer to the friends 
as two of his favourite youngsters, ‘Read 
and Writ e,’ Iteid took part in some further 
oponitinns and in the eapliire of Fort Bow- 
yor, near Mobile, on 12 Fob. 1816. Ho re* 
turned to England in May. The following 
month ho wont to tho Netherlands, and took 


part in the march to Paris and in the captuia 
and occupation of that city. For his aerricea 
in tho Peninsula ho received the silver wot 
modal with eight clasps, but no brevet pro- 
mot ion, 

lioid loft Paris in .Tnnuary 1816, and was 
qnartoreil at Woolwich, where, in April, he 
wna appointed adjutant of tho royal sappers 
and minors. A lew months later he accom- 
panied the expedition against Algiers under 
Lord Exmouth, and was on board the Qneen 
Oharlotlo during tho homhardment of me 
town on 27 Aug., when he and his sappers 
worked at tho gnus, and after the action ren- 
dered assistance in ropairiiigthe damage done 
to tho ship. For their services th^ were 
thanked in general orders, and Held recfflM 
Uio mcdnl for Algiers. lie returned to irag- 
Innd in November, and resumed hie duties 
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at Woolwich. On 20 March 1817 ho was pro- 
moted brovet-major for gallant and dlstin- 
iTiiished conduct on service, after both Lord 
Exmouth and Wellington had made strong 
recommendations on the subject. On 1 Feb. 
1819 he was placed on half-pay, on the reduc- 
tion of the corps of royal engineers, conse- 
quent on the return of the army of occupa- 
tion from France ; but he was brought bach 
to full pay on 12 March 1824, and quartered 
in Ireland. In December ha was appointed 
to the ordnance survey of Ireland, and re- 
mained in Dublin until June 1827, when 
be was left without envployment until his 
promotion, on 28 Jan. 1829, to the regimen- 
tal rank of first captain. He was then sent 
to the Exeter district, and took part in the 
measures for quelling the reform riots in the 
west of England. On 8 Dec. 1831 he em- 
barked for the West Indies, and at Barbados 
he did good service in rebuilding the govern- 
ment buildings which had been blown down 
in the hurricane of 10 Aug. 1881. 

The disastrous effect of this hurricane 


cars and five hundred men out of a force of 
five thousand were lost. On this occasion 
Ileid was again wounded in the neck while 
attacking the lines in front of San Sebastian, 
On SI May and in the early part of June he 
took part in the repulse of the Oarlist attack 
on the position of Evans. He returned to 
England in August, and was restored to 
the full-pay unemployed list. 

On 10 Jan. 1837 ha was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and on 17 Feb. was sent to 
Portsmouth, where he remained for nearly two 
years. On 19 J uly 1838 he was made a C.B. 
In this year the result of his scientific labour 
was published in London in ‘ An Attempt 
to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
Facts, arranged according to Place and Time, 
and_ hence to point out a Cause for the 
Variable Winds.’ The volume was illus- 
trated by charts and woodonts (2nd edit., 
with additions, 1841 ; 8rd edit. IwO). The 
work laid down, for we guidance of seamen, 
those broad and general rules which are 
known as the ‘law of storms.’ The un- 


directed Beid’s attention to the subject of 
storms, In his researches he was materially 
assisted by the previous labours of Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Redfleld of New York, who had, in 
apaper to the ' American Journal of Science’ 
ia 1881, demonstrated that the hurricanes of 
the American coast -were whirhrinds moving 
on curved tracts with considerable velocity, 
llaid’s correspondence withKedfield in three 
folio volumes -was presented to the library 
of Yale University, U.S. A., by John H. Bed- 
field. Beid set himself to confirm and ex- 
tend Bedfield’s view hy collating the log- 
books of British men-ot-wai and merchant- 
men. He also collected data in order to cor- 
roborate the theory that south of the equator, 
in accordance with the regularity evinced in 
all natural law, storms would be found to 
move in a directly contrary direction. In 
May 1834 he returned to England, and, not 
being required for militaiy duty, he, for a 
year and a half, continued his investigations. 

On 7 Sept. 1835 Beid was placed on half- 
pay on embarkation for Spam to join the 
Britisk legion of ten thousand which had 
been raised in England, with the sanction of 
the English goveniment, for the service of 
the queen regent of Spain against Don Carlos. 
Beta had accepted from General Sir Oeorge 
De Lacy Evans [q, v.], his old comrade in the 
Peninsula, the command of a brigade of in- 
fantry, He saw a ^ood deal of fighting; 
was at the siege of Bilbao, which was raised 
in November 1835, co-operated with Espar- 
tero in the attack on Arlaban in January 
1836, and assisted to raise the siege of San 
Sebastian on 6 May, when ninety-seven ofil- 


nouncement of this law was received with 
the greatest interest by the scientific world, 
and the book went through many editioni 
and has been translated into many languages, 
including Chinese. 

In January 1839, in which year he was 
elected a fellow of the Itoyal Society, Beid 
was appointed governor of the Bermuda 
Islands. He found the coloured population 
of the Bermudas, who had been recently 
fieed from slavery, without any education. 
He established parochial schools throughout 
the colony and procured annual votes from 
the legislature ior their support. Agricul- 
ture was in a very backward state; the 
chief implement for tilling was the hoe, 
and e,vports were confined to arrowroot and 
onions, the latter being sent only to the 
West Indies. Beid soon perceived that the 
Bermudas might be made a market garden 
for early potatoes and other vegetables for 
the United States. lie set to work to train 
the people in on improved system of cultiva- 
tion. lie piuchasod the discharge of some 
soldiers wM a good knowledge of gardening, 
and employed them as instructors. He im- 
ported plouf^hs ond other suitable imple- 
ments. He introduced the best varieties of 
seeds, and, by holding agricultural shows and 
ploughing and sowing matches, stimulated 
the people to adopt an industij which is 
now their main support. He started a public 
library, and in so many ways developed the 
resources of the colony and improved the con- 
dition of the people that to this day he is 
remembered as the ‘ ^od governor.’ 

On 23 Nov, 1841 lieid was promoted xe- 
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gimantal liautuuiinl-colonel. In Deaembor 
1846 bo was tronslurred from, tbe Bormiidoo 
to Barbados, to be govornor-bi-obiof of tbo 
Windward West India Islands. IFo devoted 
biinsolf to tiio amelioration of the condition 
of tbe coloured race and to tbe development 
of tbo resources of tbo colonies ; but no re- 
signed the government in 1848, owing to 
the action of tbo colonial ollice in reinstating 
tbe chief justice of Bt. Luoia, who, having ex- 
posed himself to censure in a case of libel, hud 
been suspouded by Itcid with tbe approval 
of the secretary of state. While in Barbiir 
doBjbo first suggested a scries of rudimentary 
teohnical treatises wliich was carried out by 
the publishoi', John Woale [g. v.] of llolborn. 

iteid returned to England in Boptember 
1818, and on 1 Jan, 1819 resumed militarv 
duty as commanding royal ongineer at Wool- 
wich. lie was elcolod a viee-presiclent of 
the Iloyal Society In 1 8 19. On IB Eob. 1 850, 
(in the recommendation of rioury Labouelu'ro 
(iifU’v wards Lord 'J'auntonJ [q, v.J, jirosident 
of (he board of trado, Iteid was appointed 
oliairman of the oxooutive committee of the 
Llreat ExbIbUiou to bo hold the following 
year in llydoil’orlt, Loudon. His judicious 
arvaiigomonts oonlributcd inatoriiilly to the 
success of this undertaking, and its puuotual 
opening at Ihemppomtod time was in great 
measure due fu his_ quiet diilermiualiun. 
lie was rewarded with a civil K.O.B. in 
1851. 

Oil 27 Oct. 18.')! Iteid was appointed 
governor and oomiiiaiider-in-chief at Malta. 
On the ILth of the following uioiitli lie was 
prumetiKl brovet-eoloiiel. lie became a ro- 
gimeiilal coLoiuil on 17 I'Vb. 185 land mnjinv 
general on 8U J\Iay 1856. At Malta Jteid 
ilisulayod the iiaostuiilullous activity which 
liudi dmtinguisliod his previous govoriunenls. 
lu a time of spisiial (lillieulty, whim Malta 
was uii uiitrepdl of llio first iiiqiorl auce to 
the Britisli army in liui Criiiiea, audits ro- 
soiivcus wi*rii stmined to tlie uttermost, he 
siioccislod in iiieclitig all demands, acting 
ill pci'lVet luirmuny witli tlic admiral at the 
station, Sir lloiistoii Hti‘wart[q.v.] lloulso 
carried forward measureH for tlio Donoflt of 
tho< peo])lu : tie founded au agricultural 
school ; Jio imjiorted improved agricultural 
impleiiumlB he introduced a new species of 
tliu cotton plant! and seeds adapted to the 
climate ; ho oslablished baromoters inpublio 
ploeos to warn tho shipping and flsUormen 
uf inipi'uding gales, lie also took in hand 
thojibrary of the old knights of Malta, and, 
by inlroduciiug modern books, mado it a use- 
ful public library for the community. 

Held returned to England in tho summer 
of 1868, and, died alter a short illness on 


31 Oct. of that year at his residMcTimr' 
9^ aioueester Tm™ee.HydeS.LL& 
He married, on 6 Nov. 1818 at PinJTt 
Sarall fbom on 16 Ont 



ham, London. 


Lady Reid died at st 


Leonards, Bussex, on 19 Feb ISiifl .. 
montlis before her husband. FiVe daufi 
survived them, of whom Charlotte OuvS 

aa^Q^aai ohombei, 

Reid was a momhor of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and of mony lenmaj .. 
ciotich ami institutions of various countiies 
Uis diplomas, with all his private panes' 
were destroyed in the fire at the Panti.' 
con, Baker Street, London, in 1874. a 
monument was erected to bis memoiv k 
tbo people of tho Bermudas in the gronn* 
surrounding tbo public buddings ot Hamil- 
ton. It is an obelisk of grey granite, -with 
II medal lion bust and inseriptioii. Reid’s 
name is also recorded in tbe royal engineers' 
momorini in Uoeliesicr Cathedral to the oi- 
core wlio served in tbo Peninsular war. An 
engraving was piiblislied by Oravsa of Pall 
Mall, London, of a portrait of Reid, by J. 
Lane, a copy of wbiob bongs in the moss of 
tho royal engineers at Obatlinm. 

Besides tliu works noticed, Reid published! 
1. ‘Dofenoo of Fortrossos,’ pamplilot, 8vo, 
1823. 2. * Bofunce of Towns and Villages,’ 
pamplilot, 8vo, 1823. 8. ‘ Tbe Progress of 
tho Bovolopmout of tlio Law of Storms and 
of tlio Variable Winds, with tbe Praoticsl 
Applicatiim of (be Subject to Navigation,' 
Kvo, JjOuUon, 18'JO. 4. ‘ Narrative, written 
by Boo^Commaiiders, illuetrativo of the Law 
of Storms and uf its Practical Application 
to Novigat ion, edited by Sir W. Hold, No. 1,' 
8vo, London, 1851 (no further numbers were 
publisbed). lie made many coutributums 
to the 'Professional Papiers of tbeCoiroof 
Itoynl J'jiigineorH,’ (uiarto series, vol. i. 1837 : 
' On Assaults,’ ' iWls of Salamanca and 
Fortress of Burgos,’ ‘ Account of tbo Attack 
of P'ort Laredo near Saiiloiia,’ ' Description 
of tbo Ooncroto Seorwall at Brighton and 
tho Groynes which defend the foot of it, 
* A Short Account of the Failure of a Part 
of tho Briglitoii Chain Pier in the Gals ot 
SO Nov. 1836,’ ‘Hints for tbe Compilation 
of au Aidc-Mdiuoiro for tbe Corps or Royal 
Engineers,’ ‘On tbo Boatruction of Stone 
Bridgos.' Vol, ii. 1838 t ‘ On Entronohmente 
as Supports in Battle and on tbe Necessity 
of completing tlio Military Organisation of 
tbe Royal Euginoore,’ 'li'iirtberDbaerTstions 
on tbo Moving of tbo Shingle of tbe Boacli 
along the OoasV ‘ On Hurricanes.’ Vol. in. 
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1839 : ‘ On the Decomposition of Metallic 
Iron in Salt Water and of its Reconstruc- 
tion in a Mineral Form.’ Vol. ir. 1840: 
‘ On lodging Troops in Fortresses at their 
.Uarm Posts.’ Yol. x. 1849 : ‘ Properties in 
Cultivation in St. Lucia,’ 

TDespatches ; War Office Records ; Ooloniul 
Office Records ; Private Correspondence ; Royal 
Engineers’ Records j Memoir, by Major-Gentral 
John Henry lefroy [q. v.], in the Proc. of the 
Royal Society of London for SnNov. 1858, vol.ix.; 
porter's Hist, of the Corps of Royal Rngineers, 
1889; United Service Gazette, 6 Hov. 1858 
and 8 Dec. 1860 ; Rod’s Annual Register, 1868 ; 
Tunes (London), 6 Hov. 1858 and 7 March 1880 ; 
Gent Meg. 1818, vol. Ixxxviii. ; Wrottesley’s 
Life and Correspondenca of Field-Marshal Sir 
J(in Burgoyne, 1873 ; Fifty Years of Public 
Work, by Su: Henry Cole ; Article entitled ‘The 
Good Governor’ in Household Words, Ho. 23, 
31 Aug. 1860, by Charles Dickens; Times, 
London, Korember 1868; United Service 
Gazette, 6 Nov. 1858 and 8 Doc. 1860 ; Malta 
Times, 27 April 1858; Hietoire de la Guerre 
do la Pininsule, par Foy, 1827 ; Jones’s W<u: in 
Spain, Portugal, and South of France, 1821 ; 
Napier’s Hist, of the Peninsular War, 1828 ; 
Winds and their Courses, with an Examination 
of the Circular Theory of Storms as pro^unded 
by Sir W. Raid, by G. Jinman, 1861 ; Denison 
Olmsted's biographical skotch of William 0. 
Redfleld, 1857 ; MS. correspondence for the years 
1838 to 1858 between W. C. Redfleld and Sir 
William Reid, in Yale College Library, New- 
haven. Conn.] E. H. V. 

BEIDFUED, Lobd. [See Fob lis, .Iambs, 
1646 F-1711, Scottish judge.] 

REIDIE, Lobd (d. 1683), Scottishjudge. 
[See Mdvot, Sib David.] 

REILLY, or more properly REILY, 
IIUGII (d, 1096 P), polit ioal writer, was born 
in co. Cavan, and became master in chan- 
cery and clerk of the council in L-eland in 
James Il’s reigU. lie went to France with 
James II, and is said to have been appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland at the exiled king's 
court at St. Germains. 

In 1696 Reilly published 'Ireland’s Case 
briefly stated’ (13mo,2pts.), without placeon 
the title-page; anoth^ edition, also without 
place, appeared in 1730. It gives an account 
of the conduct and misfortunes of the Roman 
catholics in Ireland from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to that of James II, and complains of 
the neglect they Buffered under Charles 11. 
The statements throughout ore general, and 
few dates or particular facts are given. Tlie 
last speech or Oliver Flimket [q. v.] is added. 
It IS said that James II,offendeahythe toueof 
EeUly’s book, dismissed him from his service. 
He is believed to have died in the year 1096. 

The * Impartial History of Ireland’ (Lon- 


don, 1764) is a reprint of Reilly's ‘Ireland's 
Case,’ and it was again issued under the same 
title at Dublin in 1787, and as the ‘ Genuine 
History of Ireland ’ at Dublin in 1799 and in 
18S7. Burke’s speech at the Bristol election 
of 1780 is printed with the edition of 1787, 
and a memoir of Daniel O’Connell with that 
of 1837. The form, paper, and type show that 
it was Intended for the populace in Ireland ; 
it was long almost the only printed argu- 
ment in favour of Irish Homan catholics. 

[Sir James Ware’s Works, ed. Homs, Dublin, 
1784; Reilly’s Ireland’s Case.] N. M. 

REILLY, THOMAS DEVIN (1824- 
1854), Irish revolutionary writer, was the 
son of Thomas lleilly, a solicitor, who ob- 
tained the oflice of taxing-master for his 
services to the liberal party. The younger 
lleilly was bom in the town of Monaghan on 
SO March 1834. He was educated there and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not take 
a degree. In Dublin ho renewed an early 
acquaintanceship with his fellow-townsman, 
Charles Gavan Duffy (afterwards Sir Charles 
Gavaii Duffy, 1816-1903). 

Through Duffy Reilly became known to 
the leading Young Irelanders. He sent 
contributions to the ' Nation,’ and in 1845 
joined its staff, writing in it flery and eloquent 
articles. He became devotedly attached to 
John Mitchel [q. v.], but did not work well 
with the other members of the advanced 
nationalist party, and especially disliked 
Thomas D’Aroy McGee [q. v.] 

When MiteW broke off his connection 
with the ' Nation ’ in December 1847, Reilly 
followed his e.xample, and became early in 
1848 a contributor to Mitchel’s newly esta- 
blished paper, the ‘ United Irishman.’ A 
violent article by Reilly, entitled ' The French 
Fashion,’ which appeared in the paper on 
4 Alarch 1848, formed one count in the in- 
dictment on which hiitchel was subsequently 
tried. Mitcbel declared Reilly’s article, for 
which ‘ he was forced to undergo all the re- 
sponsibility — ^legal, personal, and moral ’ — 
to be ‘ one of the most telling revolutionary 
documents ever penned,’ Reilly escapedfrdm 
L-eland to New York in 1848. There his 
fellow-countrymen welcomed him warmly. 

Reilly contributed to the Irish-American 
papers. For two yeors he edited the New 
York ‘ Democratic Review,’ and afterwards 
the presidential organ, the ‘Washington 
Union.’ He died 8udd,6nly in Washington 
on 6 March 1864, and was buried in Mount 
Olivet cemetery. In May 1881 a flue monu- 
ment was placed over his grave by the 
Irishmen of that city. On 30 March. 1860 
he married Jennie Miller in Providence, 
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llhodo Island. She died in Washington on 
29 July, 1803. 

Beilly, who could write forcibly, was one 
of the boldest and most impetuous of the 
Young Irolanders. Gavan llufly severely 
condemns his hostility to ll'Arcy McGoe. 
Mitchcl wrote of him ns ‘ the largest heart, 
the most during spirit, the loftiest genius of 
all Irish rebels in these latter days, "who ‘ in 
all the wild activity of his life, never aimed 
low and never spoke falsely.’ 

[Life of John Martin, by P. A. .8., pp. 76- 
104; Sarngo's '08 and '48; Duffy's Young Ire- 
land ; Mitchol's Jiiil Journal ; Irishman, 16 Deo. 
1870 } O’Donoghuo's Poets of Ireland, p. 213.1 

D. J. O'D. 

BEILLY, WILLIAM EIIWABU J£0 Y- 
SES(lH37-lrt8(i),majo^-general,h()^natSca^- 
vagh, CO. Down, on lil Jan. 1837, was fourth 
son of .Tames Milos Beilly of Cloon Eavin,co. 
Down, by Emilia, second dnugUtorofthoBi'V. 
Hugh M on t goniory of Grey A libey. An elder 
brot hur,yir Ernncis Savngo Beilly, K,0,M.( I ., 
l^.C. ( 183(1 188.1), WHS a well-known iiarlia- 
raentnry drnftHinan. Edueated at (Jhrist's 
Hospital, at tiftecn William became a cadet 
at the Ileyal Militory Acndi'my, Woolwich, 
lie was commisavonod as second lieutenant 
in the royal urtillory on 18 Dec. 18(6, pro- 
moted llrst lu'utoniiut on .'i Am'il 1840, and 
second captain on 17 Peb. 1864. In that 
year ho "nas appointed nid(>-de-cainp to 
tiuncral Eox-Slvuirgwayh, who ctnninanded 
tlicovtillery in Iho (’riniea; hut, on his way 
out from England, hu learned thot Hlraug- 
ways had been killed in the battle of Inker- 
man, ll(' went on to tho t'rimeo, and volun- 
teered for service as a battery oilieor. Ho 
was employed in Ihotrenehe's through the 
winter, and in Eobruary 1866 Im wa.s mode 
adjutant fond subsequonlly brigade-major) 
of tho siege-train, lie was prew'iit at the 
sovoral bombardments, and was three liine.s 
mentioned in despatehes. He received a 
brevet majority on 3 Nov. 1866, tlio Jjegiuii 
of Honour of Erauoe, and the lU'th class of 
the Med,jidiO, and was created After 

tho fall ol .Sebastopol he wa> deputj’-adjiilanl 
quartormastev-ge'nera] at the lieadquniiersof 
the army till it left the Crimea iii.)uno 186(1. 
Prom Di'cember 185(1 to April I860 Beilly 
was ttide-de-conip to .Sir Bichurd Daertw, 
commoncling Iho royal nvlilltiry in Ireland, 
and, under J laeres’s direction, ho compiled the 
ollioittl aeeount of tho artillery operatioms of 
tho siege of Sohaslopol. 

During tho war of 180(1 betwoon Priwaia 
and Aust via ho svas sent out as Bril ish oom- 
missionor wilh the Prussian army, but could, 
not join it (ill 19 July, when the fighting 
was over. Ho wrote a memorandum on tho 


Prussian army, or rather on its system nt 
supply and transport, as tested in Z 
and on its artillery material. While TnZ 
rally favourable, he blamed the hoetoi 
arrangomentS/ and he pmnoimeed the br?eT 
loading guns inferior to inuMle-loadineBiul 
purposes, even to siS 

Buill' 


ncl in 1808 , and next yea7wasTe gS ? 
Lord Mayo in India, whence he wrote some 
descriptive Otters to the ' Times 'newspaper 
lie spoke l-ronoh fluently, and at tlieVnJ 
of October 1870, while the siege of Park 
waa going on, ho was sunt out as extra imli- 
laryattnolifi to die British emhosoy at Tours. 
Ho nt once joined tho headquarters of the 
l-'rouch array of the Loire, and became the 
channel for distributing British contribu- 
tions in aid of tho wounded. He was pre- 
sent at Beaune-la-Bolaiido, and tlie anW 
qnent battlea in front of Orleans. Th» 
hurried ovnountion of Orleans by the Preach 
in (ho niglit of 4 Doc. took plooo without hi> 
Icnowlodgn. Ho woa arrested there neu 
morning by the Prussians, and sent to Eng- 
land by way of Sniirbniok and Belgium, lie 
wished to rejoin the Bril ish embassy, then at 
Burdenux, Imt the British government de- 
cided that hu should not, In recognition of 
his services the J''ren('h government raised 
him to the grade of ollicer of (he Legion of 
Honour on 30 March 1873, and commander 
on 4 Noi . J 878. 

Prom .Ijiril 1871 to January 1870 he was 
oiu])loyed in the war oflioo as assistant di- 
rector of nrlillery. During this time he 
made several visits abroad toreportou artil- 
lery questions ; to Berlin in 1873, to Prance 
and to the Vienna e.x1iibition in 1878. He 
also neeompanied llie J )uko of Edinburgh to 
Biussiii in 1874. [n bis reports he still 
adhered to his preference for muzzle-load- 
ing guns, and did not. think Great Britain 
had much to borrow from foreign artil- 
lery. 

tie beeniuii brerol-colonel on 33 Aug. 1873, 
luid reginioiilal colonel on 36 Sept, 1877, In 
.liiuiiary 1879 he was appointed to command 
till) royal uriillorynt Aldershot, but in the 
following month "ho waa sent out to South 
Africa, in a similar capacity, to take part in 
(ho Zulu war, which was Uien entering on 
its second stage. While ho was inspecting 
one of his hattorios his horse fell with him, 
and broke his wrist ; and this prevented his 
being present nt [Jluiidi, After his rstunif 
in 1883, lie bucaino director of artillery at 
tho wav oirioo, with tho tomporarjr rank of 
brigadier-general. He resigned this post at 
the end of 1881 on account of ill-uoalth. 
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On 1 May 1885 he was appointed inapector- 
flenerrf of artillery, with the rank of major- 
mneral. On 28 July 1886 he died on board 
the steamer Mistletoe while engaged in the 
inspection of the artillery at Guernsey. He 
tras buried with military honours at Chari- 
ton near Sandgato. A tablet and window 
in memory of him were put up in Si . George’s 
garrison c'horch at AVoolwioh by his brother- 

officers. , , ■ „ 

Heilly's knowledge of all matters pertain- 
ing to nis arm of the service was moat com- 
prehensive, and as a practical artilleryman 
he had no rival. The energy that underlay his 
normal composure was oonspictioualy shown 
in the last months of his lire, when he vin- 
dicated the ordnance department from the 
charges formulated by Colonel Hope in the 
columns of the ‘ Times.’ ‘ I deny the charges 
you make ; I defy you to prove them; I assert 
that they are false I ' was the last emphatic 
declaration of Reilly, written from Guernsey. 
A commission on warlike stores was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir T amea 
Ktijames Stephen [q. v.], to investigate the 
dltegations ; its report supported the charge 
of weak administration, hut refuted that of 
corruption. 

Reilly published, besides^ pamphlets on the 
artiUery or military organisation of France 
and Prussia : 1. ‘ An Account of the Artillery 
Operations before Sebastopol,’ 4to, 1869 
(written by desire of the secretary of state 
for war), 3. ‘ Military Forces of the King- 
dom ; ’ pamphlet, 1867. 3. ' Supply of Ammu- 
nition to an Army in the Field ; ’ pamphlet, 
1873. 4. ‘ War Material at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition; ’ pamphlet, 1873. 

[Offlcial Array List; Records of the Royal 
Horse Artillery; Times, 19 April 1887; Pall 
Hall Gazette, 3 April 1873; Morning Post, 
20 July 1888 j private information.] E. M. L. 

•RETMTia , PHILIP PB (12J:6?-1296), ro- 
mance writer. [See Piiitip de Rnwr.] 

REHTAGLE, GEORGE PHILIP (1802- 
1835), marine painter, youngest son of 
Ramsay Richard Relnagle [q. v.], was born 
in 1802. He was a pupil of his father, hut 
he gained much facility in the treatment of 
marme subjects by copying the works of Ike 
Ruteb painters Bakhmseu and Willem yon 
de Velde. lie exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1822, when he sent a portrait of 
a gentleman ; hut in 1824 he contributed a 
‘Ship in a Storm firing a Signal of Distress,’ 
and a ‘Calm,’ and in 1826 ‘ A Dutch Fleet 
ofthe Seventeenth Century coming 1 o Anchor 
in a Breeze,’ and other naval subjects in the 
Mowing years, In 1827 he was present on 


board the Mosquito at the battle of Navarmo, 
and on his return he drew on stone, and 
published in 1828, ‘Illustrations of the 
Battle of Navarin,’ which was followed by 
‘ Illustrations of the Occurrences at the En- 
I trance of the Bay of Patras between thp 
' English Squadron and Turkish Fleets, 1827.’ 
He also painted incidents of these engage- 
ments, which were exhibited in 1829, 1830, 
and 1831, He was present with the Eng- 
lish fleet on the coast of Port ugal in 1833, and 
Ills picture of ‘ Admiral Napier’s Glorious 
Triumph over the Miguelite Squadron ’ was 
one of his contributions to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1834. Four naval sutgects in 183.'> 
were bis last e.xhibited works, lie worked 
both in oil and in watercolours, and gave 
much promise as a painter of shipping and 
marine pieces. His works appeared also at 
the British Institution, and occasionally at 
the Society of British Artists, 

Reinagle died at 11 Great Randolph 
Street, Camden ’Town, Loudon, on 6 Dec. 
1836, aged 33. 

rBedgravo's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Royal Academy Exhibition Oat.i- 
logues, 1822-S>5; British Institution Exhibition 
C.itnlogues (Living Artists), 1835-35.1 

Iv S G* 

RBmAGLB, JOSEPH (1762-1836), 
music composer,^ the son of a German mu- 
sician resident in England, was horn at 
Portsmouth in 1702. He was at first in- 
tended for the navy, but became apprentice 
to a jeweller iu Edinburgh, Then, adopting 
music as a profession, he studied the French 
horn and trumpet with his father, and soon 
appeared in public as a player of those in- 
etrnments. Acting on medical advice, he 
abandoned the wind instruments, and studied 
the violoncello under Schetky (who married 
his siste^, and the violin under Aragoni and 
Pinto, lie succeeded so well that he was 
ajipoinied lender of the Edinburgh Theatre 
band. After appearing as a ’cellist iu Lon- 
don, he went in 1784 to Dublin, where he 
remained for two years. Returning to Lon- 
don, he took a prominent position in the 
chief orchestras, and was principal ’cello at 
the yalomon concerts under Ilaydn, who 
showed liim much kindness. Engaged to 
play at the Oxford concerts, he was so well 
received that he settled in the city and died 
there iu 1838. Reinagle was a very able 
violoncellist, and enjoyed a wide popularity. 
Nathaniel Gow[q.T.] was one ofhis Edinburgh 
pupils. He composed a good deal of music 
TOT violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, and 
wrote a ‘ Concise Introduction to the Art of 
playing the Violoncello,’London, 1835, which 
went through four editions. A younger 
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brollior, Tlugli, was also a ’oollist of some 
note. 

A son, Ar.a.'CAiTDUii Eobdbt RbtitaoiiH 
(1790-1877), musician, born at Bright on on 
bI Aug. 1799, was from 1823 to 1803 orgamst 
of Si . Botor’a-in-tho-East, O.’tlbrd, and diod 
at TCidlington, where ho is buried, on 0 April 
1877. lie published ‘P^alm Tunos for the 
VoioQ and Vianoforte ’ {circa 1830), in which 
appears the tuna ‘St. Peter,’ now widely 
used, and includod in moat church oollections 
(Pakb, Church of EnyL Psalmody', Lovd, 
Scottish Church Music). 

[Biogr, Diet, of Musicians, 1824; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music; Wasielewski’s Violoncello and 
its History (Stigand’s adit.),pp, 191,^1^.] ^ 

REINAGLE, PTITLIP (17-t0-l88il), 
animal and lundscapo paintor, was bom in 
1749. III! eulerod tlio schools of Iho Royal 
Acadoiuy in 1700, and afterwards becamo a 
])upil of Allan Ramsay (1718-178.1) [q. v.], 
whom ho assisted in the imiuurous portraits 
of George III and Queen (.Jfuirlol to. lit* ex- 
hibited iirst at the Royal Academy in 1773, 
bonding portraits almost o.\cluaivoly imtil 
1785, whou tlio monotonous work of pro- 
ducing replicas of royal portrait s appears to 
have given him a dialaato fur portrait uro, and 
to We lod him to abandon it for animal 
painting. IIo booamo very successful in his 
treatmont ofsportingdogB, 08 poeittUyHpaniel 8 , 
of birds, and of dead game. In 1/87, how- 
ever, ho sent to the academy a ‘ View taken 
from Braokondnlo Hill, Norfolk,’ and from 
that time liis oxhihited works wore ohicAy 
landscapes. IIo was ulected an asaocinlo of 
the Royal Acadom|y in 1787, but did nol be- 
como an acadmuiciau until 1812, whon ho 
presented ns his diploma x>icture ' An Eaglu 
and a Vulturo disputing with a lEynma.’ 
lie likewise exhibited frequently at the Bri- 
tish Institution. Reinagle was also an ac- 
complished copyist of the Dutch masters, 
and his reproductions of the cal I le-pieces 
and landscapes of Paul I'ottor, Rnysdnel, 
Ilohbeuia, Borohem, Wotiwerman, Adriivan 
van de Voido, Karol Du .Tardin, and others 
have often been passed oil' as originals. Tlo 
also made some of the drawings for Dr. 
Thornton’s ‘New Illustration of Iho .‘Sexual 
fivBlom of Linuieus,’ 1799-1807, and for his 
‘Philosophy of Botany,’ J80t)-10; hut Iiis 
host drawings for book illustration woro thoso 
of dogs Ibr Tapi in’s ‘Sportsman’s Cabinet,’ 
1803, wliioh wero admirably engraved by 
John Soott. 

Reiuttglo diod at 5 York Place, OUoleea, 
London, on 27 Nov. 1883, aged 8 1. ITis son, 
Ramsay Richard Roinaglo, is noticed sopa- 


rately. A drawing by him, ‘ Ford™/! 
th^eath,’ is in the ^outh KemitoUi: 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Aitiata n 

Ku^libh Sehooh 1878; ^lyan’e DlctioJiv jt 

Painters and Engravers, ed. Ghavea mUZ 
strong 1880-0, ii. 866; Roy«d AeadeS^! 
bition Catalogues, 1773-1827; British IdS- 
mo-l^ ““ O^tilogues (living ArtiSi). 

REINAGLE, RAMSAY RIOHAHTi 
(1775-1862), portrait, landscape, 
painter, son of Philip Reinagle fq, vl 
bom on 19 March 1776. He WM^pS 
his father, whose stylo hs followed, and he 
exhibitnd at the Royal Academy aa earlvu 
1788. He afterwards went to Italy, aK 
aludyinp in Rome in 1790. SubsequentlvhB 
visited Holland in order to study from' the 
Dutch mastors. After his return home ha 
painted for a time at Rohort Barker’s pane, 
vttma in Leicester Squore, and then entoed 
intopartnershipwith'i'homasEdwardBarher, 
Robert ’s oldest son, who was nol himself an 
artist, in ordor to erect a rival building in tie 
Strand. They produced panoramas ofBome, 
the Bay of Naples, Florence, Gibraltar, Al- 
gesiras Bay, and Paris, hut in 1810 disposed 
of thoir exhibition to Henry Aston BbtW, 
[q. v^j and John Burford (Art 1867, 

In 1805 Roinaglo was elected an associita 
of the Society of Painters in Watarcoloais, 
and in 180G a momher. lie became treasurer 
in L807 , and was president from 1808 to 1813, 
Butwoen 1 800 and 1812 he sent to its e\hi. 
bitions sixty-seven drawings, mostly Italian 
landscapoa and soonory of the English lakes. 
During the same iicriod he oxhihited portraits 
and landscapes in oil at the Royal Academy, 
of which ho hocamo an associate in 1814, and 
an academician in 1823. He was a clever 
cojiyist of tliu old masters, and is said to have 
been much employed by a pioture-dcalei la 
rest oi'ing and ‘ improving ’ their worlm, In 
1 8 18 lie sent t o thoRoyal Academy exhibition 
ns bis own work asiliall piotuveof’Shippingin 
aBreesieandKainyrWentheroft’nurstOasfle,’ 
paint edhy ayoung art ist named J.W.yarnold, 
which ho had purchased at a brokerls shop, end 
in which ho had made some slight alterations. 
Attention was called to the imposition, end 
u full inquiry made by the academy resulted 
in Ills boing callnd upon to resign his diploma 
as a royal seadcmiclan. In 1860 he pablisbed 
in tho ‘Literary Gazette’ (pp. 200, 842) two 
letters in which ho unsUoceasfuUy endeaj 
voured I o exculpate liimself. _He cojitmuM 
to oxliibit at the academy until 1867, but in 
Ills later years sank into poverty, and was 
assisted by a pension from the funds of the 
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aoBdemy- -Bie died at Chelsea ou 17 Nov. 
1863. George Philip Reinagle [q. v.] was 

bis >Quxig^t; SOD* 

l^ere ore by Eeinagle in the South £!ea- 
BingtoaMuseuma smolloil-pamtingof ‘ Rydal 
Mountains ' and seven landscapes in water- 
colours. The Bridgewater and Groavenor 
Galleries have each a landscape by him, and 
there is in the National Gallery of Scotland a 
fine copy of the ‘Coup de Lance' Rubens. 
Three plates, 'Richmond,' 'Sion House,' and 
‘The Opening of ‘Waterloo Bridge,' in W. B. 
Ooohe's'The Thames,' were engraved after 
him by Robert WaUia, and many of the 
illustrations in Peacock's ‘ Polite Repositojw,' 
tom 1818 to 1830, were engraved oy John 
Pye from his designs. Thera is also a view 
of ‘Haddon Hall,' engraved by Robert Wallis, 
in. the ' Bijou ' for 1828, and one of ‘ Bothwell 
Osstle,' engraved by Edward Pmden, in TU- 
lotson's 'Album of Scottish Scenery,' 1860. 

Reinagle wrote the scientific and explonor 
tory notices to Turner's ' ‘Views in Sussex,' 
published in 1819, and the life of Allan Ram- 
say in .Allan Cunningham's ' Lives of the 
British Painters.' 

[Boget’s History of the ‘Old ‘Watercolour’ 
Society, 1891, i. 213, S77 ; Sandhy'a History of 
the Boyal Academy of Arte, 1863,11,36; Red- 
giere’e Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, ad. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-6, ii. 366; Royal Academy Exhibition 
Cat^ogues, 1 788-1867 ! Art Journal, 1818 p. 280, 
1863 p. 16,] R. E. G. 

RESINBALD. [See RT)Oiii!rBAi.i).] 

BEINHOLD, THOMAS (1090 P-1761), 
^et, reputed to be the son of the aroh- 
^op of Dresden, was born in Dresden 
about 1690. lie early showed an aptitude 
for music, which his family apparently dis- 
OQuraged. But ha secretly left Dresden to 
follow Handel, a friend of his routed father, 
to London. There, through Hradel’s good 
oificBB, he came under the protection of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ultimately 
stood sponsor to his eldest son (see below). 
In 1731 Reinhold, described as Reynholds, 
was singing at the Ilaymarket Theatre. He 
sang in. the first performance of Handel’s 
‘Arminio’ at Oovent Garden on 12 Jan. 
1787, and created principal porta in of 
Handels operas and, oratorios (Guovu. Jjiot. 
tjf Afun'e and Mmiciam, iii. 103). Romhold 
was one of the founders, m 1738, of the Royal 
Society of Musieiansi When vocal music 
was added to the other attractions of Vaux- 
haE Gardens in 1746, iReinhold was one of 
the first singers engo^d, He died in Chapel 
Street, Soho, in 1761, and on 20 May 


Garrick lent his theatre for a benefit per- 
formance for his widow and children (ef, 
London Daily Advertiser). 

His son, Chahlub FnisnsBiCB: RuirmoLn 
(1737-1816), baas singer, was bom in London 
in 1737, and became a chorister at St. Paul’s 
and the Chapel Royal. He was brought up 
by the Royal Society of Musicians, and made 
^ first appearance on the stage as Oberon 
in Christopher Smith’s opera ‘The Fairies’ 
in 1766. Pour years later he began a lo^ 
career as singer at Marylebone Gardens. Ha 
seems to have been an actor as well as a 
singer, for he appeared at the gardens on 
30 Dot. 1769, as Giles in the ‘Maid of the 
Mill.' _ He olso sang at many of the Lent 
oratorios in 1784 and subsequent years, and 
in 1784 he was one of the principal basses at 
the Handel commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. In the previous year he had been 
appointed organist of St. George-thc-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. He retired from public life in 
1797, and died in Somers Town on 29 Sept. 
1816, He is described as an admirable 
singer, but a parsimonious man, 

(Musical Times, 1877, p. 273 , Darke’s Musical 
Memoirs, vol, i, passim, but pp. 249-60 espe- 
cially; Burney's Hist, of Music, iy. 401 ; Onl- 
ton’s Oontvmmtion of Victor and Oulton’s His- 
tories of the Theatres of London and Dublin,] 

R. H. L. 

REISEN, OILAELES CHRISTIAN 

a 880-1726), gem-engraver, born in 1680 in 
a pariah of St. Clement Danes, London, 
was the eldest son of Christian Reisen, a 
goldsmith, of Trondhjem in Norway. The 
elder Reisen, leaving Norway, visited Scot- 
land about 1664, and worked for two years 
at Aberdeen for a goldsiuith named Mmvin. 
In September 1060 he came to London, and 
began to work as an engraver of seals. He 
was afterwards confined to the Tower for 
four years on suspicion of engraving dies for 
coining, but was discharged without a trial, 
and died in England about 1700, leaving a 
widow and several children. 

Charles Christian Reiaen, who had made 
rapid progreas as a gem and seal engraver 
under his father’s instruction, became the 
support of the family, being priucmally em- 
ployed in cutting crests and arms. He gained 
little from an introduction to Rrince George 
of Denmark, but attracted thq attention of 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, who permitted 
him to study the antique in his library and 
museum. In course oftime Reiaen formed a 
collection of ' medals,’ prints, drawings, and 
books, and was chosen director of Sir Godfrey 
KneUer’e academy. On the trial of Bishop 
AUorbury, he was examined as an expert as 
to t^ impiessionof a seal, HoraceWalpale 
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was another of hia patrons, and for him ha 
made BBvoral cornelian intaglios. Keiaen re- 
ceived comnii.ssionB fi'Oin Denmark, Germany, 
and France, ns ■well as from hlngliahmen. 
Walpole calls him * a great artist,’ but King 
{Antique Gemi amlliiiiffi,'p, 4415) is of opinion 
that his Intaglios are denciont in finish, owing 
to the rapidity of his mode of execution. 
Among lioisen's int ag1 i os— he did not attempt 
eameos — were specimens bearing the heads of 
Faustina the Ifilder, Faustina the Younger, 
Lueilhi, CharlcsT of]inglnnd,nndOharleaXII 
of Sweden. Glaus (d. 1730), Smart, and 
Soaton are named as his pupils. 

'Vorluo describes Ileisun as a jovial and 
humorous man who, being illiterate, hnd,_by 
conversing with men of various countries, 
‘composed a dialect so droll and diverting 
that it grow into a kind of use among his 
acgiiainlnnee, and ho threatened to jmblish 
a dictionary of it.’ Jloisen was usually known 
111 England as ‘Christian,’ and ‘Christian’s 
mazzard ’ was a joke among his friends. Hir 
James 'riiornhill drew an oxloinpore profile 
of him, and Matthew I’rior added the distich : 
'I'liis, draun by caudle light and hazard, 

Was nuant to shew Charles Christifin’s mazzard. 


A portrait of lloiseu was painted by Yander- 
bonk, and is engraved by Froonian in Wal- 
jiole’s ‘Anecdotes' (od, \Vornum, ii. 007). 
t Ither engravings by llrothorton and 0. White 
are mentioned by llromley, 

Kuison died of gout on 1o Duo. 172R in 
the neighbnurhood of Covout Garden, Gon- 
don, where ho had chiclly lived, though ho 
had also (about 1720) a house at Futnoy, 
nicknamed ‘Ilearsdenliull.’ lie was buried 
in Idt. Paul's, Cuveut Ciiirden, ‘on the north 
side next to tho ste])s,' lie njipoiiitcd his 
friend. Sir James Thiirnhill, one of his c.ve- 
eutors, and, dying a bachelor, left the bulk 
of his fortune to a maiden sister who had 
lived with him, and a portion to his brother 
John. 

[Wnlpolu’s Anoed. of Painting, ii, SI)7-0; 
Fnspo’a 'I'nssio j Naglor’s Kiinstlor-Loxicon j 
King's Antique Gems and Itiiigs.J W. W, 

^KELHAK, ANTHONY, M.I). (1713- 
1770), physician, was born in Ireland in 
1713, and educated at Trinity Oolloge, Dub- 
lin, where ho became a aeholiir in 1734, end 
ll.A, in 1733, On 15 Oct. 1740 he began 
to study medicine at Loydeiij and on 12.fnty 
1743 graduated M.I). atllublm, llebecnmo 
a fellow of tho King and Queen’s Cuilcgo 
of Physicians of Ireland in October 1747, 
and was elueted president of tho oollego in 
1736, Tliroe years Inter ho loft Dublin in 
consequence of disagroements with other fol- 
lows of tho college as to tho propriety of his 


prosoribmg the powdered after sjw 
James, _M.D. [q. v.], a remedy of wliiokTte 
composition was kept secret by thepiopJ“ 
tor. lie settled as a physician at tfrigC 
in 1/60, and m 1701 published ‘aC 
Jlistory of Brighthelmstone’ (London, t 
then a town ot about two thousand iilhabi 
tmits, of whioh tho main purpose is to riw 
an account of climate, mineral sprinc 
otlier advantages of the place as a resideni® 
for invalids In 1763 Saving been inco^ 
pornted M.I). at Cambridge, ke became s 
candidnt o or member of Ike College of Ph™. 
oinns of London, and was elected a fdlov 
on 23 .) line 1 764. In the same year he pub- 
lished ‘Itofutation of the riefloetions [by 1 ) 
llust and others] against Inoculation/ ^He 
delivered at tlie Oollego of Physicians the 
Gulstonian lectures in 1 706, and the Haivaian 
oration on 1 8 Ocl . 1 770. The oration, which 
is nllogolhor occupied with the praise otLin- 
ncre and the other benefactors of the onllo M 
dwells nl some length on the friendahipof 
Erasmus and Linaere. llolhan used toreside 
ond ])vaetiRe at Brighton during the bathing 
senijon._ He was twice marriou, and by Lb 
lirst wifo luid one son, llichnrd, who ia sepa- 
rately noticed, and a daughter. He died 
in October 1776, and was buried in the 
hlarylebono graveyard in Paddington Street, 
I.iundon, 

[Muiih.'.s Coll. Ilf I’bys. ii. 237 i tV'erhs.) 


BELHAN, HICHARl) (1764-1823), 
botanist and editor of Tnoilua, son of Dr. 
Anthony liclliaii [q. v,], was born at Dublin 
in 1734. Ho was elected a king’s acbolat 
at AVeotminstor Idrliool in 1767, and vraa ad- 
mitted a seliolnr of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 May 1 773. He graduated BA. 
in 1770 and Jl.A. in 1779, and, having taken 
boly oi'dors, was eliosen in 1781 fellow and 
conduct (or chnjilnin) of Kin^s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1 783 Professor Thomas Martyn 
(17!)5-]826) [q. V.] gave Relhan all themanu- 
neript notes lie had made on Cambridge plants 
since the publication of bis ‘ Plants Oanta- 
brigiensoa* in 1763 (cf. Gomham, Memn ii 
Johamul Thomas Martyn, With 

this nasiBlonco Relhan published hia chief 
work, tho'Flora Caiitabrigiensis,’inl786,de- 
BOTibing several now plants ond including 
seven plates ongravod by James Sowerby. 
It appears from bis letters that ke proposed 
to isBUO a ‘Flora Anglioo,’ but did not meet 
wilhsulliciont encouragement. IlepuWislied 
supplements to tho ‘ Flora Cantahrigiensis 
in 1787, 1788, ond 1793, and second^ 
third editions of tho whole in]802andl829 
(Cambridge, 8vo), the last edition being 
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meatly amplified. In 1787 he printed ‘ Heads 
of Lectures on Botany read in the University 
of Cambridge.’ Relhan -was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1788 became one of the 
oripnal fellows of the Linnean Society. In 
1791 he accepted the college rectory of 
Hemingby, Lincolnshire. Living in retire- 
ment there, he devoted himself to the study 
of Tacitus. In 1809 he published an edition 
of * Tacitus de Moribus Germanomm et de 
Vita Agrioolm ’ (8vo j 2nd edit. 1818, 8vo ; 
:iid edit. 1829, 12moj ; and in 1819 an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Ilistoria ’ (8vo). Ilis annota- 
tions were largely based upon those of the 
French Jesuit scholar, Gabriel Brotier. llol- 
han died on 28 March 1823. 

As a botanist he showed most origina- 
lity in dealing with the Cryptogamia. Ills 
name was commemorated liy L'Heritier in 
a genus, Helhania, comprising a few species 
ofSouth African Compoaitte. 

[Welch's Weetmin'.tap Sehobirs, p. 896 ; Qeut. 
Hag. 1823, i. 380 ; Graduati Oantabc. ; informa- 
tion kindly given by W. Aldis Wright, esq. ; 
jillihnnn'i. Diet, of Bnglish Literature ; Lysoiis’s 
Environs of London, lii. 26a-G ; Gorham's Me- 
moirs of John and Thomas Martyn, 1830.] 

G. S. B. 

BELLY, JAMES (1722 P-1778), umver- 
saliat, was born at Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire, 
about 1722 and educated at the Pembroke 
grammar school. An ungovernable youth of 
great bodily strength, he was apprenticed to 
a cow-farrier, It is reported that he joined 
some young fellows 'trao planned to make 
game of George Whitefield, but Whitefleld’s 
preaching at once laid hold of him. This must 
have been about 1741, the date of White- 
field’s first preaching tour inWales. Hemadei 
IVhitefield's acquaintance, and became one 
cf his preachers, as also did his brother John. 
Hisfirst station was at Rhyddlangwraig,near 
Barberth, Pembrokeshire, where lie remained 
a few years. In 1747 ha reported to White- 
field the result of a missionaiy tour to Bris- 
tol, Bath, Gloucestershire, and Birmingham. 
He broke with Whitefield on doctrinal 
grounds ; his views on the certainty of sal- 
vation being regarded as antinomian. For 
some time he seems to have travelled as a 
preacher on his own account. In 1766 we 
find him at Carrickfergus, delivering, in oppo- 
sition to John Wesley, a ‘ pointless harangue 
abouthireUngs and false prophets.’ On2 April 
1761 Wesley writes of him and others as 
‘ tnetches ’ who ‘ call themselves mothodists,’ 
being reolly antinomian. 

About this time Belly definitely adopted 
universalism, which he viewed as a logical 
consequence of the universal efficacy of the 
death of Christ, He settled in London as 


a preacher at Coachmakers’ Hall, Addle 
Street, Wood Street, In 1764 a chancery 
action was brought against him by a Yorlc- 
shire lady, who had given him a sum of 
money and executed a deed securing to him 
an annuity of 6/. It was alleged that Belly 
had fraudulently obtained these benefitswbire 
the grantor was in a state of religious frenzy. 
Under an order of the court the deed a- 
cancelled and the money refunded. Shortly 
afterwards Belly removed to a meeting- 
house in Bartholomew Close (formerly pre— 
byterian), which had just been vacated by 
Wesley. Here he remained till midsumme'r 
1769, when the lease expired. He then 
secured (October 1769) a meeting-house in 
Crosby SquBre(foimerly])resbyterian), where 
he couthuied to preach till his death, but his 
cause did not thrive, and he had no imme- 
diate successor in this country [ace Wix'- 
ennsTER, EhiasisJ. He made a convert, 
however, in 1770, ot .Tohn Slurray, who was 
the founder of the iiniversalist churches in 
America. Belly is said to have shown much 
natural ability and a generous disposition, 
under a rough manner. He died on 23 April 
1778, and was interred in tlie baptist burial- 
ground, Maze Pond, Southwark ; the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone represents him as ' aged 
66 years.’ Two elegies were written by ad- 
mirers, He left a widow and one daughter, 
who was liviim in 1808 and had issue. John 
Belly Beard [q. v.] was named after him, but 
ivas not a descendant. Belly's portrait was 
twice engraved. ' 

He published, besides single sermons; 
1,‘Bemarhson , . . A Dialogue between a 
True. . . and an Erroneous Methodist,’ &c., 
1761, 8vo. 2. ‘ Salvation completed ... in 
Ohrist, as the Covenant of the People,’ &c., 
1738, Svo; later edit, 1762, 4to. 8.‘TlieTryal 
of Spirits,’ &o., 1766, 8vo. 4. ' Union; ora 
Treotise of the Consanguinity . . . between 
Christ and Ilia Church,’ &c., 1769, Svo; 
later edits. 1760, 8vo, 1761, Svo. 6, 'Anti- 
Christ resisted,’ &o., 1761, Svo, 6, 'The 
Salt of the Sacrifice, or, . , ChristianBaptism,’ 
&c. [1762], Svo. 7. ‘ The Sadducee Detected,’ 
&o., 1704, Svo [see Coppiir,BiOHAED]. 8, 'An 
Elegy on . . . Whitefield,’ &o., 1770, Svo. 
9. 'Epistles, or the Great Salvation Con- 
templated,’ &o., 1776, 8vo. 10. ‘Thoughts 
on the Oberuhimieal Mystery,’ &o.,1780, 8vo. 
In conjunction with his brother John, he 

S ihlislied a volume of original ‘Christian 
ymns. Poems, and Spiritual SongSj' &o., 
1768, 8yo. He edited also a collection of 
hymns, 1702, 12mo, and left manuscripts 
enumerated by Wilson, including a drama, 
‘ Prince Llewellyn.’ Most of his works are 
still kept in print in America. 
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[Wilson’s Dissonting Ohurdies of London, 
1808, i. 368 tq., 1810 iii. 18'1, 386; lVl.irsUen'b 
Bictionory of Christinn Churohos [186tl|, 

863 sq.; Tyermnn’s Lifo of Wasloy, 1870, i. 
636 sq., ii. 240, 400.] A. Q. 

BELPH, JOSTAir (1712-1743), Oum- 
borlancl pout, wiis bovn on 3 Dee._ 1712 nt 
Ohurchlown, a small cstato bolongiiig to his 
father in the parish of Sehergham, Ciimbur- 
land. Ilis father, though a freoholdor or 
‘ stntpsman ’ of very small moans, procured 
for his son an excellent education at the 
celebrated school of the Bor. Mr. Yates of 
Appleby. At fifteen Josiah wont to Qlasgow, 
but soon returned to fill the yost of master in 
the smallgrammor school of lus native village. 
Talcing holy orders, ho also sueceodud to the 
incumbency of the parish of Soborgliam, a 
perpetual curacy. This, it is said, was hardly 
worth SOf, a year ; and it is probable that 
his incomo at no time exceeded CO/, a year. 
After worlcing onorgotically to reform the 
rough manners of his pnriahionors and to 
educate their children, ho died at the early 
ago of thirty-two, on 20 Juno 1743, at hia 
father's house, Ohiirchtown. IIo was buried 
at Soborgliam, and there is a monument with 
an insorijition to his memory in the chnroh. 

Eclph’s poetical works wore first puhlishwl 
in 1747 under the title of ‘A MiHcellnny of 
Poems,' Glasgow, 8vo. They wore edited by 
Thomas Sanderson, who supplied a life of 
tho author and a pastoral elegy on his death. 
A SQCond edition appeared at Carlisle in 
1793, with tlio lifo ol tho author, and en- 
gravings by 'J'hninns Bewick. Bclpli's h’Hl 
versos am in tho dialect of his nnlivo county ; 
they show talent and approcial ion of natural 
hoantioB. 

[llnlohinson's Ifist. of Cumliorland; Gont. 
Hag. 1790 ii. 1160, 1791 i. 620, 1806 ii. 1212, 
1820 i, 228, 1823 ii. 480; Muraoirin Puoms.l 

A. N. 

BEMIGIUS (d. 1002), bishop of Lincoln, 
was in 10(50 almonor of h'Coomii, and con- 
tributed one ship with twenty kniglilH for 
tho invasion of J'higland by tiiu Morinans. 
lie look part in tho o.xpodition, and Avas pre- 
sent at the battle of Ilantings. In tho fol- 
loAvlng year lie received the hiHlionric of 
1 loveliest er, according to later scandal as tho 
price of liis aid to tho Conqueror. Komi- 
gins Avas ennseornted by Stigand, then iirch- 
hishop of Oonlorburyi according to his own 
account, ho Avas unaware of the uncauo- 
nioal character of Stigand's poeition (iVo- 
/ofaton ap. Cm. CAMSUiwii. lul). In spite 
of this fiaw in lus oavii consecration, Bomi- 
gluB Was one of tlio'hisliops Avho consoorafed 
Lonfranc on 29 Aug. 1070. But when Tho- 


mas of York and Bonis-in 
Lanfrano to Romo in 107!, theTw^L 
suspended from their office by Aiexnnl.u 
Bomigius himself says that^tke reamn 
his suspension was his oonseoration by Sfi 

gand j hut Endmer (Hut. Jffov. nn 1ft ii 
wiio is followed by WiUiam of jlSmS 
osenhes it to the charge of simony S' 
accounts ngreo that Bemigius was .lest™!? 
through the mediation of l|nfran“ to 
he thou made Ins profession of obedience 

_ In the first years of his episcopate fimi 
guisoommencod to build on owortbyS 
at Dorchester ; hut in 1072 a council hdd 
at Windsor ordered that bishops sbould fa 
their sees in cities instead of villages (Wm. 
Malm. Oeata Iteffum, ii. 853). In Rccoid- 
anoo Avith this decision, Bemigius soon after 
transferrod his see to Lincoln. Some autbo- 
rities put the date as late as 1086, when the 
change was eomploled (SenALBT, p. 194 rf 
Gjk. Oamub. vii. 19 n.) It is possible that 
Bemigius was implicated in Ihe rebeUioa 
of Bnlph Ciiadcr in 1076, for Heniy of 
ITimtingdon says that he was aoouaed of 
treason, but cleared by a servoilt, who went 
through ordeal for him (Hiat. Anglonm,v. 
212). fn 1070 Bomigius made a second 
visit to Borne withLaiifranc (Obp. Vii.iii. 
304). Ten years lator he was one of the 
Domesday nommissionors for WoroeBtershire 
(Ellis, i. 20). At Lincoln Bemigius began 
to build tho cathedral on tho castle 'hill. The 
work AVtts eomploled in 1002, end Eemigius 
proposed to hnvo it oonsccrated. But hernia 
opposed by Thomas of York, who renewed a 
claim to jurisdiction proviously preened 
and ahniuloucd. Bomigius, }iowevoT,>biih^ 
William Bufus, who ordered the bishops to 
nsBuinblo for the cnthcdral's consecration on 
9 May (Elob. Wia. ii. 30, Engl. Hist. See.) 
But threo days previously, on Asoensionday, 
6 May, Remiguis died without seeing the 
rompfulion of his work (cf. Qiii. CAiiiii.m 
21, 71. 2). Ho was buried before the altar 
of tlio holy oroBs in tlio oathedral. His re- 
mains wore trauslatod in 1124, Avhen they 
Avoro found still incorrupt (ib, vii. 22, 23- 
2(3). 

Bomigius luicl agroat soul in a little body; 
’William of hlalmesbuiy adds that he was ac 
small tts to BOom 'pone portentum hominia;' 
II onry of flunt ingdon that ho wns • swarthy in 
hue, but ooinoly in looks’ (Grata Fmiifium, 
p. !il8; Iliat, A7ifflonm,<p. 212). _ Henry of 
ifuntingdon, Avlio was Ayell acquainted with 
tho bishop's oontomporaries at Lincoln, girea 
no hint os to spoolal sanctity of lOhatMtot. 
Tho tradition of tho saintliness of Eemigiui 
appniirs to Iiave grown up nt Lincoln in the 
course of tho tAvolfth century. QiittUns 
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Cambrcnsis says that miracles were worked 
at the bishop’s tomb as early as 1 124 ; hut he 
no doubt wrote to order, to establish the 
bishop's fame as a local saint. Giraldus 
nrgeoHugb of Wells to procure the canonisa- 
tion of Eemigius {Opera, vii. 6), but this 
wish was never gratified. Matthew Paris, 
however, speaks of him as a saint, and re- 
cords miracles that were worked at his tomb 
in 1263 and 1266 (v. 419, 490). 

Eemigius built and endowed his cathedral 
at Lincmn on the model of Eouen, and esta- 
blished twenty-one canonries. It was in- 
jured by a fire in 1124, and almost destroyed 
by on eorthquolce in 1185 (BuminiCT Abbas, 

i. 337). The only part which still exists is 
a portion of the west front, which is a fine 
specimen of early Norman work. Eemigius 
introduced Benedictine monks to the almey 
of St. Marv at Stow before 1076, and pro- 
cured for them the annexation of the almey 
at Eynslmm in 1001. He also assisted in the 
refounding of Bordney priory between 1080 
and 1080. Giralduswrongly creditahim with 
the foimdation of a hospital for lepers at 
Lincoln. 

[William of Malmesbury, Gcsta Pontiflenm, 
pp. S9, $6, 312-13 ; Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. 
Anglorum, pp. 212-10; Ha Gontemptu Hundi, 
300-2; Chionicon de Bameaeia, pp. 204, 210, 
Later lives are by Oiraldus Oambrensis about 
1196, and by John Schnlby about 1320; the life 
bjOiroldus iseulogistie and untrustworthy; both 
Us and Schalby’a lives are, however, derived in 
port from Hincolu records ; they are printed in 
Tol. vii, pp. 9-3l and 193-6 in the Bolls Series 
edition of Siraldua's works ; the Profession of Be- 
migius to Lonhanc is given on pp, 161-2 of the 
same volume; see also Mr. Dimock's peface, pp, 
xv-xxiii. Por Bemi^ns's work at Lincoln sco a 
paper 1^ the Bor. O. A. Poole in Transactions 
of the Lincoln Hiocesan Aiohitectural Society ; 
Freeman'sNoiman Conquest, and William Bufus.] 

C, L. K. 

EEMPSTON or EAMSTON, Sm 
THOMAS (tf. 1406), constable of the 
Tower, son of John Eempslon, was horn 
at Eempston, Nottinghamshire, where the 
family had long been settled. In 1381 
he was knight of the shire of Notting- 
ham, which he also represented in the par- 
liaments of 1S82, 1393, and 1306. In 1398 
he adopted the cause of Henry, earl of 
Derby, who had been exiled by Bicbard II, 
and in the following year made hia wiy to 
France to join the earl. He was one of the 
fifteen lances who embarked with Henry at 
Boulogne and landed at Eavenapur in July 
1809. In Shakespeare's ‘Eichard 11 ’ (act 

ii. scene i, 298) his name is given as Six 
John Eamston, probably to euih the metre, 


as Shakespeare’s authority, Holinshed, lia.o 
‘ Sir Thomas.’ On 7 Oct. he was appointed 
conatable of the Tower, and in this capacity 
had custody of Eichard 11 ; he was present 
at EichordB abdication, and was one of the 
witnesses to the form of resignation signed 
by the king (Oapqravb, Be lllustr. Henriek, 
p. 106). In February 1400 he was on a com- 
mission to inquire into treasons in Loudon 
and the neighbourhood, and shortly after 
was appointed admiral of the fleet from the 
Thames eastwards ; in August he was made 
a knight of the garter, and about the same 
time steward of the king’s household. In 
1401 he was made admiral of the fleet from 
the Thames westwards, and was placed on a 
commission to deal with infractions of the 
truce with France, and to settle the question 
of the still unpaid ransom of the late Eing 
John. He was summoned to the great coun- 
cil held in that year. In December 1402 he 
was negotiating with the Duke of Orleans, 
and, after prolonged negotiations, concluded 
a treaty with the French at Liillingen on 
17 Jnne 1408, In 1404^6 he was made a 
member of the privy council, and was recom- 
mended by parfiament to Henry IV aeons of 
those whose services merited special recogni- 
tion ; in the same year he wna employed on 
a misnion to the Duke of Burgundy. Early 
in 1406 he was captured by French pirates 
while crossing the Thames from Queen- 
borough to Essex, hut was soon released ; in 
the same year ho was vice-chamberlain to 
the king. He was drowned in the Thames, 
closo to the Tower, on 31 Oct, 1406. 

Eempston was the founder of his family’s 
fortunes; be acquired extensive property in 
Nottinghamshire, including the manor of 
Bingham, which he made his seat. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon 
Leoke, and widow of Sir Godfrey FoBambe ; 
by her he had several children, of whom 
Thomas is separately noticed, 

[Bolls of Farl. vol. iii. ; Col. Hot. Pat. pp. 
230 h, 244;Byinor’s Poedera, orig. ed, vol. viii. 
passim ; Cal. Hoc. relating to Scotland, vol. iv. 
passim ; Nicholas’s Proc. Privy Council, i. 169, 
238, 244 ; Palgrave’s Antient Ealeadars, ii, 48- 
40; Beltz’s Memorials of the G-arter, p. clvi; 
Capgrave’e He 111. Henricis, Trokelowe’s Annals, 
Waurin’s Oroniques (all in Bolls Ser.); Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Ilearno, p. 61 ; Cretou’e Cronique 
do la Truison et Mort, ed. ‘Williams, pp. 216 
280; PlumplOB Oorr. (Camden Soc.), p. xxvii 
Baine'e Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.), ii. 224 n, 
Holinshed, ii. 862, iii. 43 ; Hall’s Chron. p, 36 . 
Fahyau’s Chron. p. 672; Leland’s Collect, ii. 
486 ; Thoroton's Nottinghamshire, i. 68, 60-1 ; 
■Wylie’s Henry IV. i. 66, 108, 382, ii. 409, 480, 
&o. ; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies.] 

A. F. P. 
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REMPSTON or RAMPSTON, Sib 
THOMAS (d, 14C8), soldier, was son of Sir 
Thomas Rempston (rf. 1406) [q. v.]i hy his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon Loeke. 
In 1413 and again in 1410 ho represented 
Nottinghamshire in parliament ; in 1415 he 
was present at the buttle of Agincoiirt with 
eight men-ttt-arins and twenty-four foot sol- 
diers (NiooIiAS, Agincourt), Tii 1418 ho 
served at tiio siege of Rouen, and on its 
fall was appointed captain of liellenooiubro 
(Seiue-Inierieure), wliieli was subsequently 
liestowed on him by royal gift, On ‘2'2 Nov. 
1419 he was promoted to tlio command of 
Meulan ; ho was also granted the town of 
(laBsav,made third chamberlain to the Duke 
of Roiiford, Olid steward of the king's house- 
hold. 

In 14:13 he took part in I ho battlo of 
Crevant, and early in 142 I lie went with 
.John of Luxembourg to bo.siagu Oisy in thu 
I’as do Calais. After that fovtreea was token 
lie helped to besiege Qiiise in <luno of tho 
Nurao year. Tlio garrison, however, did not 
■•urrender till early in 14215. llempston then 
joined tho Dnko of Dcdibrd in I’aris. In 
.laiiuary 1420, when war had been declared 
with Brittany, ho took part in the raid into 
Brittany, penetrating as far as Itonnus, and 
rctiiming with tho booty into Normandy. 
IlefortiHod himself in 8t,.ramos-do-lleuvron, 
near Avranches, which Richemont attacked 
an Pobrunry (Gosnuau, JRi'rheimiU, pp. 117- 
119; of. Wauuin'h Croniquen, od. Hardy, 
iii. 225 ct soq.) Tho besiegi'rs wore thrown 
into confusion by a succussful sortie, and 
llichemout was forced to retreat to Uennos, 
leaving much spoil in thu hands of tho 
ISnglisli. iiuiiiiistoii, joinod two days later 
{8 March 1425- (1) by the Eaii of BufUilk, 
pushed on to Dol, taking a fortilied moiiaetcry 
by the way. 

In 1427 ho nsslslod Warwick in thonulnc- 
lion of Poiitorsoii; the garrison capituhitod 
on 6 May 1427. By this tiiuo tho Duko of 
Brit t any was suilieiently alarmed, and a t rueo 
was negotiated in May fur tliree months, 
which was soon afterwards coiivorlcd into a 
peace. Two years later ho joined the foroo 
under Bir Johuh'Astolf [q.v.] which wont to 
I ho relief of Beaiigenoy, Wiuirin, tho chroni- 
cler, being iii thu army. Belting out from 
Paris, they woro joined at Jauvillo hy Scales 
and Talbot, and Rempston took part in tbo 
eounoil of war, in wliich, cent rary to Fast olf’s 
advice, it woe decided to advance. In tho 
boitle of Palny which followed ho wos one 
of tho commanders, and wos t nken prisoner 
by Taneguy du Ohfitel (18 .Tune 1429), He 
lemaincu in prison until 1485, and a curious 
petition (Jiot, Pari, iv. 488-9) contains the 


terms of his ransom. He was shortlv 
wards appointed seneschal of GuiS ^ 
m that capacity won much populwity^ 
Bordeaux. He took part in the S 5 
lartas in 1440, under the Earl of 
don. On 8 Aug. 1441 he m»L . 
with the counts of Penthihvreand BeaS 
hy which all thoir possessions neat oS 
were to he neutral ‘for four years IL™ 
the dauphin took Sr! 



' : — --*-1 recaptured. At 

some uncertain time ho became K G Hb 
died on 1 5 1 )ct. 1458, and was buried in BinE- 
ham cliurch, where there existed an alabaata 
monument to him in Tboroton’s time. Ha 
married Alice, daugbt ur of Thomas Bekeiine 
and by her had: 1 . Elisabeth, wife of Joha’ 
afterwords Sir John Oboney; 2. Isabel, wfe 
of Sir Brian Stapleton; 3. Margery, wife of 
Hlohord Bingham tho younger, iotb the 
Bingham and tho Rempston estates afteN 
wards passed to tho Stapleton family. 

[A full aoemmt of Bempston’e career u gitee 
by Air. W. II. .Stoionson in Browii’a Nottiae. 
bnmsliiro Wortliies, pp. 63-0 ; see also Bain* 
Tcstnmoiila Eboraponeia, ii. 224-6; Tboroton'a 
Nolos, 1, 60, &p.; Visit, of Notts. (Hatl, 8oc.), 
n. 121; Itelts’s Memorials of the Garter, pp. 
Liv, olii; Hot, I’arl.v. 432; PlumptonCorrem. 
^Camden 8oe.), p. xxvii ; Wars of tho English 
in h’rancp, ii. 28, 30, 386; Wnwin’s Cton,ed, 
Hardy (Bolls Sar.), iv. 363; E-imsay’s Lancaster 
and York, i. 846, 373, 308, ii. 46, Bekington 
Corrosp. (Uolls Bar.), ii. 189; Collections irf a 
London Oiliaon (Ciimd. Hoc.), pp, 163-4; Mon- 
Blrolot's Ohron. (Sup, do rUUtedre do Ihvnce], 
passiin ; Los Qiandes Clironigues de Brctaigne, 
cd. Muignmi, f. 184 ; I’rocha de Coudamnatioa et 
du lldbiibilitation du Joanne d’Aro (Soe. del'Hist, 
do 3''iivnco), ed. tluii'liernt, iv. 124, 177, to., r, 
203 ; l)o lioniicoui’t'b Hist, do Charles VII, iii, 
283,286,241,] W.A.J.A. 


BBMSDYKE, .JOHN (/. 1766), 
draughtsman. [Soe Yak llrasDic.] 

BENAUD, Mbs. (/ 1787-1829), actim 
[Sou rowjn.T,, Mbs,] 

BENDEL, J AMISS MEADOWS (1799- 
1860), ongiiioer, son of a farmer and 8U> 
veyor, was born near Okohampton,_DeTon- 
sliiro, in 1799. He was initiated into the 
opcriitiona of a millwright under an unde 
at Toignmoutli, while from liis father he 
learnt tho rudimonls of civil engineering. 
At nil early ago ho went to London os a s^ 
veyor under Thomas Telford, 1w whoni ha 
was employed on tho surveys for the pro- 
posed Huspension bridge acroes the Mewy 
at Ruiiconi, About 1822 he settled at Hy* 
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month, and commenced the construction of 
roads in the north of Devon. In August 
1824 he was employed by the Earl of Morley 
in making a bridge across the Catwater, an 
estuary of the Plym within the harbour of 
Plymouth at Lora. To guard against the 

of tillO CUTTGUtjufi 

an artificial bottom. The bridge, which cost 
27,126/., was opened on 14 July 1827. With 
the exception of Southwark Bridge over the 
Thames, it was the largest iron structure 
then existing, and Bendel received a Telford 
medal ^m the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, He soon entered into partnership at 
Plymouth with Nathaniel Beardmore, and 
his practice rapidly grew. In 182G he erected 
Bowcombe Bridge, near Kingsbridge, Devon- 
ahire, when hydraulic power was first applied 
to the machinery for making awing bridges. 
In 1681 he introduced a new system of cross- 
ing rivers by means of chain ferries worked 
by steam, and in 1832 he constructed a float- 
ing hri^e on this principle, crossing the 
Dart at Dartmouth. Between 1832 and 1834 
sii^ar floating bridges were erected at Tor- 
point and Saltash across the Tamar, which 
greatly facilitated the intercourse between 
Devonshire and Cornwall. For these achieve- 
ments a second Telford modal was awarded 
to Hendcl. 

During this jperiod Bendel was also en- 
gaged in reporting on harhoure and rivers in 
the south-west of England, and thus acquired 
that mastery of hydraulic engineering on 
which his mme chiefly rests. In 1829 he 
designed the harbour which was afterwards 
executed at Par in Cornwall ; in 1836 he 
carried out works on the Budeliarhour, dook, 
and canal, and in 1336 he designed Brixhom 
harbour and the breakwater at Torquay. In 
1836-7 he designed, as a terminus to the Great 
Western railway, the Millbay Docks, Ply- 
mouth, afterwards executed by Isambai'd 
Eingdom Brunei [q. v.] lu 184S-4 he con- 
structed canals in Devonshire, and was en- 
gaged on the Colchester and Arundel navi- 
gation; and in 1844 he designed harbour 
improvements for Newhaven and Little- 
hampton in Sussex. At the eame time he 
was largely employed on marine works by 
the admiralty and other government de- 
partments, as well as by public companies. 
The exchequer loan commissioners engaged 
him in 1836-7 in the repair of the Mont- 
rose suspension bridge after its full. There 
he introduced the principle of trussing the 
homing of the roadway. This system of pre- I 
venting the undulation, by which eo many i 
structures of the kind have been destroyed, | 
is now acknowledged to be essential to their 
safety, I 

VOI, XVI. 


About 1838 Bendel dissolved partnership 
with Beardmore at Plymouth, and settled in 
London, but still was chiefly employed on 
work for his native county. In 1841 he con- 
structed the MiUboy pier, Plymouth, a work 
of considerable difficulty owing to the depth 
of water in which it was built. Here he first 
introduced the method of construction since 
employed in Holyhead and Portland har- 
bours. In 1839 he was engaged in preparing 
schemes for a railway between Exeter and 
Plymouth, running over Dartmoor. At the 
time sufiicientfunds could not he raised, but an 
alternative coast line was afterwards carried 
out by I. E. Brunei. In 1843 he made plans 
for docks at Birkenhead, which he defended 
before parliamentary committees against hos- 
tile local influence. The contest was long 
protracted, and the incessant labour served 
to ehoiten Bendel’s life ; his published evi- 
dence forms avaluable record of engineering 
practice of the period. In 1844-63 he con- 
structed docks at Grimsby; in 1848-63 ex- 
tensions of the docirs at Leith ; in 1850-3 
doclca at Garston on the Mersey, with ex- 
tensions of the East and West India and 
the London docks. As constructor of the 
Grimsby docks ho was one of the first to 
apply w. G. Armstrong’s system of hy- 
draulic machinery for womngthe lock gates, 
sluices, cranes, &c. For this work he re- 
ceived a grand medal of honour at the Paris 
exhibition of 1866, For the admiralty he 
planned in 1846, and afterwards constructed, 
the packet and refuge harbour at Holyhead, 
and in 1847 he constructed the harbour of 
refuge at Portland, In the malimg of these 
great harbours he contrived, by means of 
elevated timber staging, to let down masses 
of stone vertically from railway trucks, and, 
by building up the masonry witu unexampled 
rapidity to a point above the sea-level, con- 
trived to reduce to comparative insigmfl- 
cance the force of the sea during building 
operations. As many as twenty-%)ur thou- 
sand tons of stone were deposited in one 
week. In 1860 he commenced making a new 
harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 

Bendel was much occupied in the im- 
provement of rivers. In 1852, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir "W. Ouhitt and Riohord John 
Griffith, O.B. (afterwards Sir E. J. Griffith, 
bait.), he examined and reported to the trea- 
sury upon the arterial drainage works in Ire- 
land, and in 1866 he completed the suspen- 
eion Widge across the Ness at Inverness for 
the commissioners of highland roads and 
bridges. His aid was also sought by foreign 
couutrios. In 1862-3 he designed docks for 
Genoa; in 1863-6 he reported on the harbour 
of il^o de Janeiro; in 1854 he reported to 

3 H 
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the Frussian govei'umeut ou a uaval osta- 
iilishmenl atlieppens on the river Jade; and 
in 1864-C, by direction of the Hamburg 
senate, he inspected the Elbe from Hamburg 
to Ouxhavon, lie also devised a system of 
railways for the country between Madrid 
and Oviedo, as well os improvements of the 
river Ebro. 

In England his railway worlc was some- 
what restricted, but ho executed the Dirkon- 
head^ Lancashire, and Olicshiro Junction line, 
and in India he directed the construction of 
tho East Indian and the Madras railways. In 
1866 he reported on the new Westminster 
Bridge, His last work was a design for the 
snspeusioii bridge across the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park, London. 

In 1862 and 1863 liondel served as presi- 
dent of tho Institution of Civil Engineers, 
wliicli 111' joined in 1824. He became a 
follow of tho Jloyal Society on 23 b'eb. 1843, 
and was elected n member of the council. 
He died at 10 Kensington Palace Ourdeus, 
London, on 21 Nov. 1866, 

Kend el was a man of groat energy, and im- 
lilicit conlidonoe was iolt in his ollieioney, 
tact, and lionesly. His greatest enterprisos 
wore tlio construction of the liarlwurs at 
Holyhead and Portland— works which, go 
some way to justify the linking of his name 
with Smoaton, lleimie, and Telford. A por- 
trait of Itondol hy W. Iloxall, K.A., belonged 
in 1868 to Mrs. Ilendol (CVtf. Third Mihib. 
Nat, Tortraits, No. 472). 

lluiidel ooni ribut ed sovoral valuable papers 
to tho ‘Proceedings’ of the Institution of 
Civil Eiiginoers. lie married Uiithoriuo .Tauo 
Harris, who died on 18 .Inly 1884, aged 
87. llis third son, Stuart Iiendi'l, at oiiu 
time managing partner in Londou of Sir 
"William Armstrong’s ongincering linn, was 
M.I’. for Montgonioryshiro from 1880 IM, 
and was raised to the peerage as LurdXlondol 
in 1805. 

(Mimites of Froeneilings of InHtilution of 
Oivil lijiiginoui'H, 1H67, xvi. 138-‘13. i’l'i'oeadings 
of tho Koyiit Society of T.oiidoii, 1867, viii. 278- 
283; n. Stiivonsoii's Life of U. SlciODHon, 1878, 
II. 161; Times, 22 Kev. 1860, p. 12; Qout. 
Meg. 1867,1. lH-16,] G. 0. B. 

BENHEB, WILLIAM (J. 1800), gram- 
marian and translator, was a native ul Uor- 
many, J [u was a fellow student at Uiessuii 
"University with a brotlior of Oharlolto 
(‘ Werther’s ’ innamoriita), and was well ac- 
quainted witli "Worllior liinisell'. In an op- 
pondix to his Eiiglisli version of Cloethus 
romance, Render ndiites a convorsation ho 
had with Worllior at Pranltfort-ou-tlie-Main 
a few days before the latter's suicide. 


Render was ordained to the Lutheran^ 
stry. Subsequently he acted as ‘tavS 
guardian to the son of a distincuiahp?^ 
sonage.’. IIo then traveUed iTyffr 
many with ‘several English gentlem^.t 
of whom may have been Francis, aften^ 
Uie_ Marquis IlaetinOT, to whom, os Srf 
Moira, ho dedicated his ‘Tour throuBh^ 

many. Render came to England about 17 M 
and settled in London. He taught QetZ’ 
and other languages 'in several fomibesrf 
disliaction.’ Towards the end of the oentim 
he also became ‘ lebobor of Herman’ at (C 
bridge, Oxford, ond Edinburgh. In 179819 
published an English version of Kotzebus’s 
play ‘ Count Bonyowsky,’ which reached ase- 
cond edition within the year (of. Sioar.Dnm 

1 further translated 
The Robbers,’ ‘Don Carlos,’ ‘Maria Stuart,’ 
nud'lho Armenian’ of Schiller. Intliefob 
lowing year appeared his version of ‘The Sor- 
rows ol "Wertlier,’ tho first translation into 
Enghsli made direct from the original Gsn 
man. In tho preface he speaka of ‘his friend 
the baron Qootlie,’ whom he may have met 
at Frunlcfort. Render’s ‘ Tour tlirougk Qw. 
many, particularly along the Banks of the 
Rhine, Mayiie,’ &o., also appeored in 1801,m 
two octavo volunioB. A vocahulaty of 
familiar phriisoa in Uorman and English u 
annexed lor the benefit of travellers. The 
remainder of llondor’s puhliootions were edu- 
cational manuals. The chief of toe, ‘A 
concise Practical Qrammar of the Genaau 
a’ongno ’ (171)9), was very successful. A 
fifth edition, corrootod ond augmented with 
improvoinonls made by the Berlm Aosdem 7 , 
was issued in 1817. As a token of hieap- 
imicial ion of tho work, Ale.vanderIof ilussu 
ordered Woronzow, his ambassador in Eng- 
land, to presont Rondor with a ring and an 
autograph lot! or. Render ako published 
Qerman ‘Exercises,’ a ‘ Pocltot Dietionsiy’ 
in English and (lurmau, and other maniuus 
of instruction in German, 

A iiortrait of Render, enpaved hyllso- 
konzio from a drawing by Dighton, is me- 
fixed to his ‘ Recreations ’ (Ergutzaugen) in 
En;tlish and German ’ (1806). 

[ProfaccB anil Aiipondici's to "Works; Diet. of 
Living Authors, 1816 ; Allibonrfs Diet. En^ 
Lit. ii. 1771.] G.lsff.h’. 

RENDLE, JOHN (1768-1816), divine, 
was born at Tivorlon in 1768, and was eda- 
catod at Blundoll’s school tbors, _At school 
ho showed a marked proficiency in clissic^ 
and won a soholarsliip which enabled him to 
proceed to Sidnoy-Snssex College, 0am- 
bridgo. Thoro he graduated B.A. in 1781. 
was appoint od lecturer in mathematics, and 
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After several years’ residence^ Le accepted a 
curacy at Ashtirittle, Someraet, and -was 
afterwards presented with the living of 
Widdecombe, Devonshire. While there he 
married. He died near Tiverton, where he 
artts visiting, on 22 Ma^ 1816. 

After leaving Cambridge he devoted his 
time to the study of classical and excly 
Christian history, and acquired oonsiderable 
reputation among scholars. In 1814 hepub- 
hsW ‘The History of Tiberius, that in- 
comparable monarch ’ (London, 1814, 8vo), 
a learned work vindicating the character ot 
the Emperor Tiberius. ‘ The main object of 
the woflc is to ^rove that Tiberius was a 
convert to Christianity, and a great patron 
of it; and, moreover, that the unfavourable 
character given, of Tiberius by Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion was occasioned entirely by 
the partiality which the emperor displayed 
towards the Christians’ {Gent. Mag. 1816, 
u. 87). lie further attempts to prove that 
Strabo was the father of Sejanus. Handle 
was the author of several papers on biblical 
criticism in the ‘Orthodox Churchman’s 
Magazine.’ 

laant. Mag. 1816 ii. 86 ; Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 291.] J. R. M. 


BENDLE, "WILLIAM (1811-1893), 
antiquary, son of William Hendle of Pol- 

? etro, near Fowey, Cornwall, who raairjed. 
May 1810, Mary, daughter of William 
and Dorothy Johns of the same place, was 
bom at the village of Millbrook, Cornwall, 
18 Feh. 1811. He was trained by his parents 
intheprinciplesof Wesleyanism. When little 
more won four he was brought by his father 
to Southwark in a trader from Fowey, taking 
ak weeks on the passage {ifetea and Queriea, 
7th aer. ii. 201-2). He was educated at the 
British and Foreign training school, Borough 
Road, Southwark, and afterwards became its 
honorary surgeon. When he determined 
won a medical career, he was sent to G^’s 
Ilospital, and to the medical school of Ed- 
waid Grainger [q. v.] in Webb Street, Maze 
Fond, Southwark, 

Rendle passed as L.S.A. in 1832 and 
M.R.0,8. of En^and in 1838, and in 1873 
he became F.B.O.S. For nearly fifty years 
be practised in Southwark, and from 1866 bo 
1859 he was medical officer of health for the 
wish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. 
He lived atTreverbyn, Forest Hill, and died 
there on 18 Sept. 1893, leaving issue four 
sons and one daughter. 

Rendle was deeply interested in the bo- 
rough of Southwark, and engaged in labo- 
rious reseorobes into its history, His chief 


works are : ‘ Old Southwark and its People ’ 
(1878), and ‘ The Inns of Old Southwark and 
their Associations ’ (1888), the last volume 
being the joint labour of Hendle and Philip 
Norman, F.S. A., who revised and rearranged 
the manuscript materials, drew the more 
important illustrations, and superintended 
the publication {Notes and Queries, 7th ser, 
xi. 226). Both works contain much original 
information. Hendle contributed historical 
sketches to ‘Etchings of Old Southwark,’ 
and a p^er on the Bankside, Southwark, 
and the (Hobe playhouse to Harrison’s ‘ De- 
scription of England ’ for the New Shakspere 
Society,’ pt. ii. npp. h (1877). The last essay 
was expanded by him in articles in the ‘ An- 
tiquarian Magazine/ vols. ii., vii., and viii, 
He contributed to the ‘Antiquary’ (vole, 
xvii., xix., and xx.) papers of ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
chiefly on Southwark, ‘Early Horoitals of 
Southwark,* and ' Hecords 01 St. Thomas’s 
Hospltsl.’ Articles by him on three South- 
wark residents — John Harvard, Alleyn, and 
Henslowe — and on the puritan migration to 
New England, appeared in the 'Genealogist,’ 
vols. i., ii., and iv. of the new series, and in 
‘Notes and Queries,’ 7th ser. ii, 401, 442, 
Many of them were issued separately, that on 
John Harvard being somewhat amplified in 
the reproduction (of. Atheneaum, 11 July and 
24 Oct. 1886, and 16 Jan. 1888). 

[Boase and Courtney's BiU. Coinub. iii, 
1324; Boaso's Collectanea Cornub. pp, 187, 
793-4.] W. P. 0. 

RENEHAN, LAURENOB (1797-1867), 
president of Maynootb College, second sou 01 
Laurence Renehan and of Catherine (Bor- 
den), was horn in 1797 at Longford Pass in 
the parish of Gurtnahoe, Tipperary. He was 
educated first at Freshfleld, and afterwards 
at Kilkenny, In September 1819 he entered 
Maynooth Oollege to study logic, and in 1826 
was elected aDunboyne student, Onl6 Sept, 
of the same year be was appointed junior 
dean, and a few weeks later was ordained 
priest. On 27 July 1827 he was elected pro- 
fessor of scripture, and he held this choir 
till June 1834, when he reluctantly accepted 
the post of vice-president. From 4 June 
1841 to 24 June 1843 he also filled the office 
of bursar, and succeeded in extricating the 
college from financial diificulties. In 1845, 
on the resignation of the "Very Rev. Michael 
Montague, Renehan became president of 
Maynooth, retaining the position until his 
death on 27 July 1867. He made a large 
collection of records in connection with Irish 
ecclesiastical history, which he bequeathed 
to Maynooth College. They are now known 
as the Henehan MSS., and were partly 
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edited by the Eev. Daniel Maoartliy nndor 
tbe title of ‘ OollooLions of Irish Ohurch His- 
tory,’ Dublin, 1801-74, 4to. The rest of Ms 
library ■was sold by auction on his death (of. 
£ibliotheca Renehaniana in Brit. Mus.} lie 
■was the author of ‘llonuiom Ollioo’ and a 
‘ Choir Manual of Sacred Music,’ in addition 
to a short ‘ Ilistory of Musio,’ Dublin, 1868, 
8vo. 

[Gont. Mng. 1857, ii. 883 j profneo to Col- 
lections for Irish Oiiuvoli History; Freeman's 
Journal, 28 July 1867.] D. I. 0. 

BiENNELL, .TAMES (1742-1830), ffoo- 
graphor, born in 1742, was son of John llen- 
noll, captain in the royal artillery, by Anna 
Clarko of Chndloigh in Dovonshiro. Losing 
both parents ■when quite a boy, the one killod 
in battle, the o1 her making a poor second mar- 
riage, young Ili'imoll found ii guardian, wlio 
remained a true friend through life, in the 
Eev. Gilbert Burrington, vicar of Ciiudlcigh. 
Eennell ontorod the navy in 1750, at tho ii^o 
of fourtoon, and was pruHcnt at tho disas- 
trous action of St. Cast on tho coast of 
Brittany. Tn 1700 ho wont out to tho East 
Indian station, and served in tho (irivfton 
under Captain llydo Parkor (17 J 4-1782) 
[q. V.] during tho three following yenra, -when 
ho saw some aotlvo service, including a out- 
ting-out expedition otPondichorry. llosoon 
mastered tho theory and praotico of marine 
surveying, and, on account of his proflcioncy 
in this regard, Parker lent liis sorvicesto the 
East India Company, lie sorvod for a year 
on board ono of the company’s ships bound 
to tlio Philipiiino Islands, with tho object 
of ostnblisliiiig new branches of I radn with 
tho natives of tho intervening places. Dur- 
ing this cruiae Eennell drew soveral charts 
and Ilians of harbours, soino of wliieU hovo 
boon ongravod by Palrymplo. 

At the end of tho sovou years' war llioro 
appeared to bo no chaiiee of promo tiun for 
a youth witliout inlorost. Ho, neting iqKm 
his eaptain’s advice, Eonnoll ohtainnd his 
disoliargo from the navy at. Aladras, and 
miplied for enipleyment in the J'last India 
Oomiiany’s son sorviee. Ho at onco roceivod 
counnand of a vessel of (wo hundred tons; 
hut she was destroyed hy a hurricane in Ma- 
dras roads in hi arch ltU3, with all hands. 
Portunatoly, her oaplain was on shore, and ho 
was at once appoinled to command a small 
yaolit called tho Nepluno, in which h« oxo- 
culod surveys of tho I’alk .Strait andPumbon 
Cluiimol. ills ne.xt eruiso was to llonmil, 
and he arrived at Calcutta at tho time when 
Governor Vans! Hart was anxious to initiate 
a survey of Iho Tlritish territory. Owing to 
the friendship of an old messmate, who had 


become tho governor’s secretary, Eeunrii^ 
appomtedsurveyor-general of the EasS 
Comppy’s dominions in Bengal. Irirt 
oommissiou in the Bengal engmelfa 
9 April 1764 He wa®s 00 !^“^ 

years of ago when he met iritk this S' 
ordinary piece of good fortune. 

Eennoll’s survey of Bengal, wbick w., 
oommeuoed m tho autumn of 1764 
the first over prepared. The headqnUB 
of the Burveyor-geueral were at DaMa.airi 
m tho suooossivo working aeasons ha ^ 
dually oomplelod his difficult, laborious S 
dangerous task. In 1776, when on the W. 
tier of Bhntam, his party was attacked W 
some Sanashi fakirs, and Eennell liimc ifi f 
was desporatoly wounded. He never entiidr 
recovered from the eflbots of hia iniuriel, 
and was thenceforth less able to wiftstand 
the olfects of the cliinalo. He received the 
rank of major of Bengal engineers na 
|> April 1776, and retired from active eetric- 
ill 1777, after jhaving been engaged on th* 
survey for thirtoon years. The govenuneat 
of Warren Iluatiima granted him a pension, 
which tho East India Company somewhat 
lardily confirmed. Tho remainder of Een- 
nell’s long life wae devolod to the study of 
goograiihy. His ‘Bengal Atlas’ wae pub- 
lished In 1770, and woe a work of the fint 
importance for strategical as well as admi- 
nistrative purposes. Ho was elected a fel- 
low of the Eoyal Society in 1781, and took 
up his residence in SulFolk Street, nesi 
Portland I’laco, whore his house became s 
place of mooting for travellers from all putts 
of tho world. Ills second great work was 
tho cniistrucUon of the first approximatelv 
correct map of India. It was aocomponie) 
hy a memoir cnnlaining a full account of the 
plan on which tho map was executed, and 
of Ills authnrilios. The first edition wss 
pnhiihliod in 1783; tho third, with both map 
and memoir (’oiisldprably enlorged, in 1793 
In 1791 Ummcll received the Copley medal 
of the Eoyal Hooicty; and from this time 
ho was fruquoiilly consulted by the East 
India Company on goograpliical question!. 
Aftor tho oomplelinn of the map of India, 
Itonnoll gave hie attention to eompaatjie 
gcofrrapliy, and conceived a comptebonsive 
scheino lor a groat work on westomAsia. 
Ilia geography of llorodotus, which occupied 
him during many year^ only formed a pait 
of his whole project. It was pnbliW in 
two volumoa, a monument of labotionsie- 
Roarch and aouto and Inoid pritiem Sir 
Edward Bnnburv rooorded_ hia opinion that 
Eonnoll’s ‘llerodot ns’ remains of the Meate^ 
valuo. In 1814 Eonnoll publiehed Sib ‘Oji- 
sotvalions on tho Topography of the Plsm 
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of Troy,' and in 1816 his ‘Illustrations of the 
Eetreat of the Ten Thousand ; * -while after 
his death his daughter published two volutnes, 
entitled ‘A Treatise on the ComparatiTC 
Geowraphy of Western Asia’ (London, 1831, 
iritf atlas), which may be looked upon as 
the great geographer’s workshop, dis]^aying 
his critical methods and his treatment of the 
materials he collected. 

Rennell gave much of his attention to the 
geography of Africa, and, among other re- 
sults of his researches, he has the merit of 
having first established the true view of the 
voyage of Hanno and its southern limit. In 
1790 he constructed a new map of the 
northern half of Africa for the African Asao- 
mtion, accompanied by a very able memoir 
on the materials for compiling such a map. 
On the return of Mungo Park in 1797 all 
his materials were placed in the hands of 
Rennell, who worked out the ardent young 
traveller’s routes with great care. Een- 
nell's geographical illustrations wore pub- 
lished -with a map of Park’s route, which 
-vras afterwards used to illustrate Park’s 
book. 

Rennell was before all things a sailor. 
He never forgot that he had been a surveying 
midshipman. lie showed this in the enor- 
mous amount of labour and trouble he de- 
voted to the study of winds and exmrents, 
collecting a great mass of materials from the 
logs of his numerous friends and corre- 
spondents, and prosecuting his inquiries with 
unthing zeal. About 1810 he began to 
reduce his collections to one general system. 
Ss current charts of the AUantio and his 
memoirs were completed by him, although 
they were not published in his lifetime. He 
was the first to explain the causes of tho 
occasional northerly set to the southward of 
the SciRy Islands, which has since been 
Imown as ‘ Rennell’s Current.’ He did this 
in two papers read before the Royal Society 
on 6 June 1798 and 13 April 1815. His 
current charts and memoirs were invaluable 
at the time, and he was oiFered the post of 
first hydrographer to the admiralty, but he 
declined it because the work would interfere 
■witk his literary pursuits. Among minor 
publications Rennell -wrote papers in the 
‘Aichoeologia ’ on -the ruins at Babylon, the 
identity of Jerosh, the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, and the landing of Caesar. 

After the death of Sir Joseph' Bonks, 
BenseU was for the next ten years the 
acknowledged kead of British geom'aphera. 
TraveUeis and explorers came to him with 
their rough work, projects were submitted 
for his opinion, and reports were sent to him 
fiom all parts of the world. In 1801 he had 


become an associate of the Institute of 
France, and in 1826 he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature, 
lie died on 29 March 1830. He was interred 
in the nave of Westminster Abbey, and there 
is a tablet to his memory, with a bust, near 
the western door. The year of his death 
saw the foundation of the Royal Qeo<rraphi- 
oal Society. 

Rennell -married, at Calcutta, in 1772, 
Jane, daughter of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, 
headmaster of Harrow, and great-aunt of 
the novelist, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
His wife died in 1810. Ilis second son, 
William, was in the Bengal ci-vil service, 
and died in 1810, leaving no children; the 
eldest, Thomsfi, was unmarried, and survived 
until 1846. His talented daughter Jana 
was married, in 1809, to Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Redd, K.O.B. Lady Redd de- 
voted several years to the pious labour of 
publishing her father’s current charts and 
revising new editions of liis principal works. 
She died in December 1863, 

RenneR was of middle height, well pro- 
portioned, with a grave yet sweet expression 
of countenance. The miniature painted for 
Lord Spencer represents him sitting in his 
chair, with folded arms, as in reflection. He 
was diffident and unassuming, hut ever ready 
to impart information. His conversation was 
Interpsling, and he had a remarkable flow of 
spirits. In all his discussions he was candid 
and ingenuous. 

[Sir Henry Yule’s Memoir in the Royal 
Engineers’ Journal, 1881 ; Mre. Bayne’s Thacke- 
ray Family History, privately printed; Mark- 
ham’s Life of Bennell in the Century Science 
Series, 1895 ; Eennell’s Works.] G. R. M. ^ 

RENNELL, THOMAS (1787-1824), 
divine, only son of Thomas Rennell (176^ 
1840) [q. V.], dean of Winchester, was born 
at Winchesterinl787. Lilce his father, he was 
educated at Eton, where he had a brilliant re- 
putation as a scholar, lie won one of Dr. Olan- 
mus Buchanan’s prizes for a Qieek Si^hic 
ode on thepr(magation of the gospel in India, 
and a prize ior Latin verses on ‘ Pallentcs 
Morbi.’ He also conducted, in conjunction 
with throe of his contemporaries, a periodical 
called the ‘Miniature,’ a successor of the 
‘ Microcosm.’ In 1806 he was elected from. 
Eton to King’s Collie, Cambridge. There 
in 1800 he won Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the best Greek ode on the sul^ect ‘ Veria 
Comites ;’ in 1810 he published, m conjunc- 
tion with 0. J. Blomneld, afterwards bishop 
of London, ‘ Mua® ContabrlgienseSj and he 
contributed to the ‘Museum Criticum,’ a 
journal estahliBhed in 1813 by Blomfield and 
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Monk, Ho graduated B.A. in 1810, M.A. in 
1813, and S.T.B. in 1822. 

naying received holy orders, he ■was at once 
appointed assistant proachor at the Temple 
by his father, who was the master, Father 
and son were regarded as equally ofrectire 
and popular preachers there, lie also deli- 
vered the Warburtonian leoturss at Lincoln's 
Inn, His interests were wide, and he at- 
tended a regular course of anatomical lectures 
in London. lie was a friond of the members 
of that little group of high-churchmen of 
whom Joshua Watson was the lay and 
Henry Handley Norris [q. v.] the clorioal 
leader, and in 1811 he became editor of the 
' British Critic,' which was the organ of his 
friends, and to which he was a frequent con- 
tributor. In 1816 ha was appointed by the 
bishop of London (Dr. Ilowloy) vicar of 
Kensington, and proved liimsolf an active 
and conscientious parish priest. In the same 
year ho was olceted Christian advocate at 
Cambridge. In that capacity ho published 
in 1819 ‘ Ilomarks on Scepticism, espooinlly 
as oonneoted with the subject of Organ isit- 
tion and Life; being an Answer to the 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T, C. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawrence upon those points.’ II is know- 
ledge of anatomy and medicine enabled him 
to write with olVoct on such a subieot, and, 
despite opposition, the book passca through 
a sixth edition in 1824 Ho was for several 
years examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Salisbury, who in 1828 gave him the inastor- 
ship of St. Nicholas's Hospital and the pre- 
bend of South (Irani ham in .Salisbury Catlio- 
dral, lie was elected fellow of the lloyal 
Society, in spite of an attempt to exclude 
him in oonsequenco of his ' Uoraarks on 
Scepticism.’ In 1823 ho marrii'd the eldest 
daughter of John Dolafiold of Kensington; 
but within a low woeks he was stricken down 
with a fever, and died of a gradual decline at 
Winchester on SO Juno 1 82 1. Ho was bnried 
in Winchester Cathedral, and a touoliing 
funeral sermon was preached on him at 
Kensington by his succusser, Archdeacon 
Pott. 

Kenncll's promise of intulloclual emineneo 
is widely at tost od. Br. Parr, in his ‘ Letter 
to Dr. John Milner' ^iaJlt),doaoribod him as 
standing ' by profound orudition, and by va- 
rious and extonslro Imowledgo . . .among the 
brightest luminaries of our national literature 
or national Churclt.’ Besidos his youthful 
classical eilbrtSj separate sermons, conlribn- 
tions to the ' British Critic ’ and other poriodi- 
oals, andhis ‘ llemarks on Scepticism 'already 
noted, he published: 1. 'Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or improved 
Voisionof the Now Testament. By aStudent 


Of JJmnity,' 1811. 2. < Proofs of 

ontho grounds of distinction betweanS'*"* 

Testament and the Apocryphal Volnmo ^ 
occasioned by the recent pSblioation ofiu 
Apocryphal New Testament by Hone'lini 
3. ‘ A Letter to IW BrougC,“ffi 
his Durham Speech, and three 

the “Edinburgh BeView"' (anon S ^ 
which he defended the chureh and theofow 
against a series of attacks upon their iS 
party and oliarad or. 4. 'A Narrative oftib 
Conversion and Death of Count Strueneeet 
Dr. Mnnter, firat translated into Englijh Z 
Ih% Wendoborn in 1774, with originTl not? 

[.Somo Account of the Life and Writings of 
the late Itov. Thomas Bonnell, B.D, pW 
Vicar of Kensington and Prebendary of Wiaburr! 
Olmrlous Memoir of Joshua Watson; Orortoirt’ 
Hnghsh OlmrchinthoNinotoentli OenturyflgOB 
183.3) ; Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, vol. iii. fol 
J. Johnn(on).] j q' 



Barnaok in Nortk 
nmplonehivu, where his father, Thomas Ren- 
noli (1 720-l7f)8), aprehondary ofWinohester, 
was rooter. Ilis mother, Elisabeth (d, 1773) 
was dau|rhtor of Bichord Stone of Letkbear 
Devonshmi (BmiKT, Hampshire aeneabuiu), 
In 1700 Thomas was sent to Eton, and thence 
proceeded to King's College, Oambridm, 
whore in duo lime he heoams a fellow. He 
was a diligent student, and though, as i 
Kinpr’s man, ho could not compete for mathe- 
matical lionoiirs, ho obtained m 1778 one of 
tho momhor’s prizos for bacbelore for the 
host Latin essay on ‘ Government,’ He gm- 
dunled B.A. in 1777, M.A. per lU,re},a 
1770, and D.D, in 1701, At Oambridrahe 
made tiiu acniinintanco of Thornes Jemej 
Mathias [q, v.J, and contributed to the notei 
of his ‘Pursuits of Literature’ (1794-7). 
Mathias mentions him in tho poem, in con- 
jiinotion with Bishops Horsley and Dougita. 
lionnull loft Cumbridgo on taking holy ordera, 
and became curate to his father at Buntek. 
Ills ample leisure ho devoted lothcology. His 
fathersoon resigned hisprobendnl stalutWin- 
Chester in his favour, and in 1787 he undertoolt 
tho charge of tho populous parish of Alton. 
Snbsuquontly, perhaps through the influence 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, he wee pie- 
Bonted to tho rectory of St. Mngnns, London 
Bridge. • When he proceeded D.D. nt Cam- 
bridge, in 1 704, ho preached a oowmeiummt 
sermon on tho French revolution which im- 
pressed I’itt, who called him ‘the Demosthenes 
of thopulpit.' In 1797 1’itturgedhimtoewept 
tho mastership of the Temple. He resigned 
his prehoudal stall next year, and deroted 
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himself to his new office. He mode firiends 
■with the great lawyers of the day, such as 
Eldon, Stowell, Kenyon, and Erskine, and 
cultivated the society of the junior members 
of the bar and the law students. Again, 
through Pitt’s influence, he was appointed 
in 1805 dean of Winchester, and extensive 
repairs took place in the fahrio of the cathe- 
dral under his direction. In consequence of 
growing infirmities, heightened probably by 
the premature death of his only son, he re- 
signed the mastership of the Temple in 18S7, 
when he wrote a touching letter of farewell 
to the Inns of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
He died at the deanery, Winchester, on 
81 March 1840, in his eighty-seventh year. 
In 1786 he married at Winchester Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Blackstone, 
the judge, by whom he had on only son, 
Thomas (1787-1824) [q. v.l 

Bennell’s r^utation stood high as a scholar 
and divine. lie was long an intimate friend 
of Henry Handley Norris [q. v.l and the rest 
of the liigh-ehiirchmen who formed what 
was called the ‘ Hackney phalanx ’ and the 
« Olapton sect.’ Dr. Samuel Parr described 
his as ‘ most iUustrious.’ He printed nothing 
escept a volume of sermons — ‘ Discourses on 
various Subjects ’ (1801), moat of which had 
been previously printed separately. They 
are scholarly productions, and the writer 
shows eruditiou in the notes ; but they must 
have required the fire and energy of delivery, 
for whiw he is said to have been remarkable, 
to acquire for him the reputation he enjoyed 
as a great preacher. 

[itnn. Begister and Gent. Mag. 1840 ; Soma 
Account of the Life and 'Writings of Thomas 
Bennell, 1824, republished from the Christian 
Bemembrancer ; Dr. Farr’s Works, Letter to 
Dr. John Milner ; Ohurton'e Memoir of Joshua 
Watson.] J. n. 0. 

BENNIE, GBOEGB (1749-1828), agri- 
eultarist, son of James Bennie, farmer, of 
Phontassie, Haddingtonshire, and elder bro- 
ther of John Bennie fq. v.j, the engineer, was 
horn on his father’s form in 1749, On leav- 
ing school he was sent by his father, at thei^e 
01 sixteen, to Tweedside to make a survey 
of a new system of farming which had been 
adopted by Lord Karnes, Hume of Nine- 
wells, and other landed gentry of the dis- 
trict. In 1766 he became superintendent of 
a bre-wery which his father had erected. The 
elder Bennie died in 1766, and, after leasing 
the business for some years, the son con- 
ducted it on a large scale from 178S to 1797, 
when ha finally relinquished it to a tenant. 
Bennie then devoted himself to the pursuit 
of agriculture on the Phontassie farm, and 


in 1787 he employed Andrew Meikle [q. v.], 
the eminent mill'wiight (to whom his brother, 
John Bennie, the engineer, had been appren- 
ticod)^ to erect one of his drum throsEing- 
machines. This was driven by water. When 
Meikle's claims as the inventor were dis- 
puted, Bennie wrote a letter in his favour, 
which was printed in ‘ A Eeply to an Ad- 
dress to the Public, hut more particularly to 
the Landed Interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the subject of the Thrashing 
Machine.’ Bennie died on 6 Oct. 1828. He 
was one of the authors of ‘ A General View 
of the Agricultm-e of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. . , . By Messrs. Bennie, Brown, 
and Shirrefij’ London, 1794, 4to, written 
at the revest of the board of agriculture. 
His son, George (1802-1860), is separately 
noticed. 

[Andcison’s Scottish Nation, Irving’s Emipent 
Scotsmen; Donaldson’s Agricultural Biogr. p. 
71.] G. S-H. 

BENNIE, GEOEGE (1802-1860), sculp- 
tor and politician, born in 1802, was the 
son of George Bennie (1740-1828) [q.v.], 
aniculturist, of Phantaasie, Haddington- 
shire, and nephew of John Bennie (1761- 
1821) [q.v.l the engineer. In early life he 
studied sculpture at Borne, and exhibited 
statues and hosts at the Boyal Academy 
from 1828 to 1837. He also exhibited three 
times at the Sufiblk Street Gallery during the 
same period. His most important works at 
the academy were: ‘A Gleaner’ and ‘Gre- 
cian Archer,’ 1828 ; ‘ Cupid and Hymen ’ and 
busts of Thorwaldsen and John Bennie, 1881 ; 
‘The Archer’ (which he afterwards pre- 
sented to the Athenieum Club) and bust of 
Wilkie, 1833; ‘The Minstrel,’ 1834; a group 
of four figures in marble, 1837. mth a 
view to improving the state of the arts in 
this country, he turned his attention to poli- 
tics. In 1836 he suggested to Sir William 
Ewart the formation of the parliamentary 
committee which led to the establishment of 
the schools of design at Somerset House, 
and assisted the efibrts of Joseph Hume to 
obtain for the pnblio freedom or access to aU. 
monuments and works of art in puhlio build- 
ings and museums. He was returned for 
Ipswich, as a liberal, in 1841. At the next 
general election (1847) be had every pr^ect 
of success, but retired in favour of Bngh 
Adair. On 16 Dec. in the same year he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Falk- 
land Islands, and raised that small colony 
from on abject condition to one of os great 
prosperity as its limited resources allowed ; 
while he offered a firm resistance to the ex- 
travagant claims of the United States, with- 
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out proToliinpf a rupture. lie returned to 
England in 1866. lie died in London on 
23 March 1860. 

[Atheiieeum, 31 March 1860 j Eoyal Aeiidomy 
Catalogues,] G. D. 


UENMIE, GEORQE (1791-1806), civil 
engineer, oldest son of John Ronnio [g. v.], 
xnd brother of Sir John Ronnie [q. vji was 
oorn in the parish of Christ oliurcu, Black- 
friars Hood, London, on 8 Dec. 1791 . Tie 
■was educated by Dr, Groonla'w at Isle- 
worth, and was subsequently sent to St. 
Paul’s School and to the university of Edin- 
burgh, In 1811 he entered his father's 
oflice, whore many groat works wore in pro- 
gress. In 1818, on tho rocommondation of 
Sir Joseph Banks and James Watt, ho was 
appointed inspector of machinery and clerk 
of tho irons (i.o. diea) at tho royal mint, 
which post ho hold for nuarly eiglit years. 
On tho death of his father in 1831 ho en- 
torod into partnership with liis younger 
brother John |soo ItnKNiiJ, Sill JoiTirJ, and 
for many years they wore engaged in com- 
pleting tho vast imdorlakings originated 
by tho older llonnie. About 1836 ho was 
entrusted with the construction of the 
Grosvonor Bridge over tho Don at Oliestor, 
from tho dosigna of Harrison. lie Iiad con- 
siderable practice as a railway engincor, ond 
made plans for linos to connect Birmingluim 
and Liverpool, tho Vnlo of Olwyd lino, tlio 
railway from Mona lo Manage, and the 
Namur and LiOgo railway, of which ho was 
appointed chiof engineer in 1816. 

But Uennio’s genius was cliinlly mechani- 
cal, and lie suporinlondod tho manufacturing 
bnsiiu'BB of the llrm in Holland Street, whoro 


1841. A lis t of his papers is given In 
obituary notice m the ‘Proceedings > “ 

Ho died on 80 March 1886, at Tiia 
89 Wilton Orescent, from the efifects^TS 
accident in the street in the previous year 
and was buried on 6 April at HolmW 
near Dorking. lie married, in 1828 W 
garot Anne, daughter of Sir John JackZ* 
hart., M.P., who survived him; hy her ha 
loft issue two sons and one daughter, 

[Obituary notice in Procoadingt ot the In- 
sticiition ot Civil Engineers, xxviii. 610 • G*ni 
Mag. 1866, i. 74B-60.] B, 

RENNIE, .TAMES (1787-1867), natu- 
ralist, horn 26 Bob. 1787, appears to have 
been tho natural son of Thomas Hennie 
(or Rainoy) of Aldenholmo, Som, Ayishiie 
hy Margaret Edwards. He matriculated at 
Glasgow University ini 810, andgainsdptizea 
in logic, othies, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. Ho won prizes for essays oa a 
‘Oompariitivo View of the Huttonian and 
Wernerian Systems of Geology,’ on ‘ Improi e- 
mmits in tho Art of Bleaching, ’and the'Ap- 
plicatioii of St oam i o tho Purposes of Nariga- 
tion.’ 1 lo graduated M.A. on 20 July 1815 
and took holy orders. In 1831 he removed to 
London, and on fiO Nov. 1830 was appointed 
professor of natural history at King’s Col- 
lego. The chair was, however, abolished on 
1 Aug. 1884, owing to a doaith of students 
in tho Bubjoct. Subsequently Rennie en- 
gaged in literary work without much pecu- 
niary BucccMS. lie sot sail for New South 
Wales in 1810, and afterwards settled ia 
South AustriiUa. Ho died at Adelaide on 
26 Aug. 1807. 

Ronnio was author of: 1, ‘ Insect ArcM- 


a groat variety of machinery was turned ont, 
including the iirsl bisenit-makiug ninchinoty, 
corn and chooolat o mil Is for Dopl.lbrd viotool- 
ling yard, and tho maohinory at tho Royal 
William Victualling Yard, Plymouth. M any 
orders for foreign goverumouts woro oxo- 
ciitod, and tho llrm wotooraployud by tho 
admiralty in making oiiginos for tlio royal 
navy, llo was much iutorestod in tin* sorow- 
propollorj and his firm built tlio ongines for 
the Arohimodos, in which Sir Eranois PoUit 
Smith’s screw was tried. Suhsoquontly, in 
1840, tho linn built for tho admiralty the 
Dwarf, tho first vessel in tho British navy 
propcliod hy a soi'ow. 

In 1832 ho was olooted follow of the 
Royal Socioly, and ooiitrlhntod paporo to 
the ‘ Transaolioiis ’ in 1 829 on tlie Mclion of 
metals and other substaiiees. He also pro- 
sentod papers to tho British Assooiation 
and to the Institution of Civil Enghioere, 
of which body he was elected a member in 


tccUn’o'[anon.],12mo, London, 1830. 2. 'In- 
sect Transformations ' [anon.], 13mo, London, 
1830. 8. ‘ Insect Mixcellnnios’ [anon.],]2nio, 
IjOiuIoii, 18!)1. 4. ‘Tho Architecture of 

Birds’ [anon.], ISmo, London, 1881— re- 
issued ns ‘ Bird Arcliiteotiiro,’ 1844. 6. ‘Al- 
phiiliet of Insects,’ Siti, London, 1832. 

6. ‘A Oonspoetus of the Butterflies and 
Mollis found in Hriiaiu,’ 8vo, London, 1832. 

7. ‘Notes of n Naturalist’ in ‘Time’s Tele- 
scope,’ vols. xix.-xxi., 8vo, London, 1832-4, 

8. ‘Alphabet of Physics,’ 8vo, London, 1883. 

9. ‘ Alphabet of Zoology,’ 8vo, London, 1883 

10. ‘Alphahot of Soieutifio Angling,’ 8to, 

London, 1833, 11. ‘ Alphabet of Scientifin 
Gardening,’ 8vo, London, 1883 j another edit. 
1860. 12. ‘ Alphabet of Botany,’ 12mo, 

London, 1830| now edit. 1836. 18. 'The 
Domostio linhits of Birds,’ 13mo, London, 
18.33, Id.' 'I’lio Hand-hook of plain Botanj,’ 
&o., Iflmo, London, 1831 1 2nd edit, 1843, ■ 
8rd edit. 1857 ,* 4th edit., enlarged by tbs 
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Eev. J. O’- "Wood, 1869. 16. The Hand- 

book of Allotment Agrienlfcure,’ 10mo, Lon- 
don 18S1. 16. ‘Alphabet of Natural Theo- 
loiyi’ Sv'o, London, 1834. 17. ‘Alphabet 

of Medical Botany,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 
18. ‘The Hand-book of Gardening,’ 12mo, 
London, 1884. 19, ‘ The Fooulties of Birds,’ 
12mo, London, 1836. 20. ‘ The Menageries : 
the Natural History of Monkeys,’ &c. [anon.]. 
12mo, London, 1838. 21. ‘Bird Miscellanies,’ 
12nio, London, 1847. 22. ‘ Familiar Intro- 
duction to Botany,’ 16mo, London, 1849. 

He also edited : 1. ‘ Montague’s ‘ Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary of British Birds . . . 2_nd 
edit.,'withorigiaalobsarvationaby J. Rennie,’ 
8vo, London, 1831. 2. ‘ The Magozme of 
Botany and Gardening,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1833-4. 3. ‘The Field Naturalist,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London (1833-) 1885. 4. ‘Walton’s 

Compleat Angler,’ 1836. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Eav. 
31. 0. Begg, Maucbline, N.B. ; W. J. Addison, 
of EUagow University, and J. W. Cunningham, 
King's College, London; Sydney MorningHernld, 
7 Sept. 1S67 ; Athenaeum, 30 Nov. 1867, p. 728 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. and Eoyal See. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

RENNIE, JOHN (1761-1821), civil en- 
gineer, youngest son of J ames Rennie, farmer, 
Tvashorn at Phantossie, nadding:tonshire, on 
7 June 1761. George Rennie (1749-1828) 
[q. V.] ■was an elder brother. John showed a 
taste for mechanics at a very early age, and 
was allowed to spend much time in the -work- 
shop of Andrew Meikle, millwright, the in- 
ventor of the threshing machine, who lived 
at Houston Mill on the Fhanlassie estate [see 
Mbikie, Ahebew]. After roemving a rudi- 
mentary education at the parish school of 
Prestonkirk, he was sent to the burgh school 
at Dunbar, and in November 1780 he matri- 
culated at Edinburgh University, where he 
remained until 1783. lie seems to have em- 
ployed his vacations in working as a miU- 
wnght, and so to have established a business 
on his own account. At this early date the 
originality of his mind was exhibited by the 
introduction of cast-iron pinions instead of 
wooden trundles. In 1784116 took a journey 
south for the purpose of enlarging his know- 
ledge, visilitm James Watt at Soho, Staf- 
fordshire, Watt offered him on engagement, 
which he accepted, and after a short stay at 
Soho he left for London in 1784 to take charge 
of the works at the Albion Flour Mills, Black- 
friars, for which Boulton & Watt wero build- 
ing a steam-engine. The machinery was aU 
d^gned by Rennie, and was the most per- 
fect of its kind, a distinguishing feature being 
the use of iron instead of wood for the shaft- 
iug and framing. About 1791 he stoxted.in 


business as a mecbanical engineer on his 
own account in HoUand Street, Blackfriars, 
whence he and his successors long conducted 
engineering operations of vast importance. 

On settling in London Rennie began to 
pay attention to the construction of canals, 
He carried out the works in connection with 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, which was his 
first civil-engineering undertaking in Eng- 
land. This was foRowed by the j^chdale 
Canal, which paeses through a difficult country 
between Rochdale and Todmorden. He sub- 
sequently constructed the Lancaster Canal, 
and in 1802 he revised the plans for the Royal 
Canal of Ireland from Bablin to the Shannon 
near Longford. For many years he was en- 
gaged in extensive drainage operations in the 
Lincolnshire fens, and in the improvement of 
the River Witham. The Ean Brink Out — a 
new channel for the river Ouse — was on 
the point of completion at the time of his 
death. 

Among the docks and harbours constructed 
or improved by Rennie may be mentioned 
the London doclcs, East and West India 
docks, Holyhead harbour, Hull docks, Rams- 
gate harbour, and the dockyards at Sheemeas 
and Chatham. He devoted much time to 
the preparation of plans for a government 
dockyard at Northneet, but they were not 
carried out. 

llemiiealso attained a deserved reputation 
as a buUder of bridges. In the earlier port 
of his career he built bridges at Kelso and 
at Musselburgh, the latter presenting a re- 
markable innovation in tho hatness of the 
roadway. Most of the bridges of any lenrth 
previously constructed had a considerahla 
rise in the centre. Ills later efforts show that 
he was a skilful architect, with a keen sense 
of beauty of design. Waterloo Bridge, a copy 
of Kelso Bridge (1810-17), London Bridge, 
built from his design, though not completed 
until 1831 after hts death, and Southwark 
Bridge (1816-19) best attest his skill. 

The Boll Rock lighthouse, near the en- 
trance to the Friths of Forth and Tay, was 
built duringl807 andlSlO. Rennie is usueRy 
credited with the design aud execution, but 
there seems little doubt that he was only 
nominally responsible for the great under- 
taking. Robert Stevenson [q.v.J, surveyor 
to the commissioners of northern lights, drew 
the original plans, and at his suggestion the 
commissioners cimed Rennis into counsel 
when the works were begun, bestowing on 
him the honorary title of chief engineer. 
Stevenson did not accept the modifications 
proposed by Rennie, hut the two men re- 
mained on friendly terms, Rennie visited 
the lighthouse wMle it was building. Ac- 
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cording to Kobert Louis Stevenson [q. v.], 
Stevenson’s grandson, the board of northern 
lights paid Stevenson alone ■when the light- 
house was completed. When Stevenson died 
in 1860 the board put on record in its 
minutes that to him was ‘ due tho honour 
of conceiving and executing tho Boll liook 
lighthouse.’ But Bonnio and his friends 
always claimed that tho general advice which 
Bennie gave Stevenson entitled him to rank 
the building among his own achievomonts 
^ee art. Stbvbnbon, lionrntT ; ‘ A Family of 
Engineers’ in R. L. S'mvmrsoir’s Works, 
Edmbui^h, ed. 1890,xviii. 273-4; paper by 
David S’rnvmsoir in Civil Engineers' and 
AroMterts' Journal, 1802). 

Of all Bonnie’s works, that which appeals 
moat strongly to tho imagination is perhaps 
the breakwater at Plymouth, consisting ol a 
wall a mile in length across tho Sound, In 
deep water, and containing 3,070,444 toiu of 
rough Slone, besides 22,140 cubic yards of 
masonry on the aurfiioo. Tliis colossal work 
was first proposed in a roiiort by Bennio, 
dated 22 April 1 806 ; an order in council 
authorising its comincuconiinit wa.s issued on 
22 Juno 1811, and the first stone was do- 
posited on J2 Aug. following. The work 
was completed by his son [see Bhitnii), Sib 
Joiih]. 

Bonnie was a man of unbounded roaourco 
and originality. During the improvement 
of Bamsgate harbour ho made uso of tho 
diving-bell, which ho greatly improved. lie 
is gonerolly credited with the invention of 
tho present form of stoam-drodging machine 
with a cliaiu of buckets, but in this he seams 
to have been anticipated by Sir iSamucl 
Bentham Mechanies' Meir/nxine, xliii. Ill, 
li. 120), But ho was certainly tho first to 
use it on an extensive scale, which ho did 
during tho construction of the Hull docks 
(1803-0), when he devised a steam dredger 
to overcome the diilicultien of that particu- 
lar work, and apparently without any know- 
ledge of Bentham’s invention. Auo'lhor ox- 
podiont was tho use of hollow walls, which 
was suggested by tho necessity of providing 
an o.xton3ive bearing surfneo for tlio foun- 
dations of a wall in loose ground. Walla 
built upon this plan wore largely vised by 
Bonnie, 

The diatingiiisliing oliaracteristics of Ben- 
nio’s work were firmness and solidity, and it 
has stood tho test of timo. He was most 
consoientions in the proparalioii of his reports 
and estimates, and lie never entered upon 
an undertaking without making liimself fully 
acquainted with the local aurroundings, 11 e 
was dovotod to his profession, and, though 
he was a man of strong frame and capable 


of great endurance, his inesssa^Ti^ 
shortened his life. He was elected S' 
on 29 March 1798.. He died, SvS 
illness, at his house in Stamfoi-d Straet T ™ 
don on 4 Oct. 1821 and was bSdft 
BBul a Cathedral. He married early in life 
Martha, daughter of E. Maokintoal who 
predecoased him; by her ha left 
children, two of whom, George (1791-186^ 
and Sir John, are separately noticed. 

• Ronnie from a drawinc bv 

A. Sfiirvmg, engraved by Holl, is given i 
Smilos’s ‘ Life. A bust by Ohentrey is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London- an 
engraving of it was made by Boynolds.’An 
oil painting by Raeburn belonged to Mr 
W, II. Ronnie. A portrait by fiehnes, en- 
graved by Thompson, was published in the 
' European Magazine’ in 1821, 


[Smilos’HLivoa of tho ISnglnoeM: Smeatonand 
Bennio. Sir John Bunnio’s Autobiography con- 
tains much information concerning his ihthert 
works, bub no profossinnal life of Bennie hn 
over boon publishoil, although his son intended 
to imdortnko such a work. Baron Oupin’a Notice 
NAorologiquo siir John Bonnie, London, 1821' 
Boron Dupin’s Ihihlio Works and National La! 
provemonlH of tho British Empire, London, 1830 ; 
Europoau Mag. (with portrait) November 182l! 
A oo.mploto oiulortion of bis printed ropottsiain 
tho library of tho Institution of Civil Enginseca 1 

B. B. P. 


RENNIE, Sib JOHN (1794-1874), cinl 
onginoor, second son of John Bennie [q. v.l, 
and brother of Ooorgo Bennie (1791-186^ 
[q. V.], was horn at 27 Stamford StreetjBlack- 
Iriars Bead, London, on 80 Aug. 1794. Ha 
was educated by Ur. Greenlaw at Isleworth, 
and aftorwards by Dr, Charles Biirnro at 
Green wlcli. He subsequently entered hia 
father’s manufactoiy in Holland Street, 
Blackfriai's Hoad, whoro he acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of his profession, and in 
18 J 3 ho was placed under Mr. Hollinge- 
worth, rnsi dent engineer of Waterloo Bridge, 
the foiinilatioiiB or which he personaUv eu- 
poriiitoiided. In 1 816 ho assisted his father 
In. the oroctiou of Southwark Bridge, and in 
1810 ho went abroad for the porpoas of 
stiidyiiig tho groat engineering works onthe 
contiiiout. On the death of his father in 
1821 he remained in partnership with hie 
brother George, tho civilengineeringportioa 
of tlio business being carried on by him. The 
most important of his iiiidorlakings was the 
construction of London Brid^, the deaigna 
for which had been prepared by his father. 
Tho bridge was opened in 1831, when Heniue 
was kiiif^itod, being tho first of the profes- 
sion siiioo Sir Hugh .Myddleton to be thas 
diqtinguislied. As engineer to the admiralty, 
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a post in which he succeeded ius father, he 
completed various works at Sheerneas, 
'Woolwich, Plymouth, Bomsmte, and the 
m-eat 'breakwater at Plymouth, of which he 
published an ‘ Account 'in 1848. Many ^eara 
of his life were spent in making additions 
and alterations to various harbours on dif- 
ferent ports of the coast, both in England 
and in Ireland. He completed the dramage 
works in the Lincolnshire fens commenced 
by his father, and, in conjunction with Pel- 
ford, constructed the Nene outfall near 
Wisbech (1826-1831). He also restored 
the harbour of Boston in 1827-8, and made 
various improvements on the Wmland. 

^thougli he was early in the field as a 
railway engineer, he and his brother having 
designed a Une fromLiverpool to Manchester 
in 1826-6, his practice in this department was 
not very large. In 1862 he laid out a system 
of railways for Sweden, for which he re- 
ceived the order of Gustavus Vasa, and in 
1866 he desired a series of railwiws and 
hotboars for Portugal, none of which were, 
however, carried out. 

Bennie was elected a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 26 June 
1844, and he became Resident on 21 Jan. 
1846, retaining the office for three years. 
His presidential address in 1846 was a com- 
plete history of tho profession of civil en- 
gineering Imt, dv. Bng. v. 10). He 
also contrimted papers on the drainage of 
the level of Anchome, Lincolnshire {ib, iv. 
186), and on the improvement of tho navi- 
gation of the river Newry (ib. x. 277). He 
published, besides his ‘Account of Plymouth 
Breakwater,’ 1848, ‘ Theory, Eormation^md 
Construction of British and Foreign Har- 
bours,’ 1861-4. 

Bennie was the last of his race, and formed 
a connecting link between the Brindleys, 
the Smeatons, the Bennies, and the Telfords 
of the old system with the Stephensons and 
the Brunels of the new. He retired from the 
active duties of his profession about 1862, 
and died at Bengeo, near Hertford, on 3 Sept. 
1874, just after completing his eightieth 
year. There is a portrait by James Andrews 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, and an engravmg appears in 
his ‘Autobiography,’ 

[Bennie’s Autobiography, 1878 ; Obituary 
notices in Pros. Inst. Oiv. Eng. zxxix. 273, and 
in the Engineer, 1 1 Sept, 1874, p. 209 ; the latter 
contains partienlars m hie connection with the 
livei^ol and Manchester railway,] B. B. B. 

BENNIGER or RHANGBR, MI- 
OHAEL, D.D. Q6BO-1609), divine, born in 
Hampshire in 1630, received his education 


at Cambridge, where he graduated B,A. 
Afterwards he removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in 1646 he proceeded B.A. 
in that university. He was Greek lecturer 
iu the college from 1648 to 1660, commenced 
M.A, in 1649, and was appointed college 
lecturer in natural philosi^y in 1661. 
During tho reign of Edward he was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher. He became rector 
of &oughton, Hampshire, on 14 June 1662, 
on the presentation of Bohert Benniger, and 
resigned that benefice in 1667. 

Soon after the accession of Queen M!ary 
he, with other members of Magdalen Col- 
lege who adhered to the reformed doctrines, 
retired to the continent and lived mainly at 
Strasburg, but iu 1664 he was with the Eng- 
lish exiles at Zurich. On the death of Queen 
Mary he returned to this country, was made 
one of the chaplains to Queen Euzaheth, and 
zealously championed the protestant religion. 

of Cxaw?ey, Hampshire, on 1 Jau, 1669-6^ 
and he was instmled prebendary of Win- 
chester on 3 Aug. 1660 (Lb Nbvh, Fastij ed. 
Hardy, iii. 83V He was appointed chan- 
cellor of Lincoln in 1666, and precentor and 
rebendary of Empingham in that church on 
7 June 1667. He was inducted to the 
Bubdeanery of Lincoln on 10 Oct. 1668. He 
resigned the precentorship, hut kept the pre- 
bend of Empingham, though not without 
opposition, for be was installed anew on 
12 Sept, 1692 on the queen’s title (ib. ii. 140. 
On 10 Oct. 1678 he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
at Oxford. He became rector of Chilbolton, 
Hampshire, and archdeacon of Winchester on 
20 May 1676 ; prebendary of the sixth stall 
in the church of Winchester on 9 Aprd 1681, 
though he rested it two days later ; and 
prebendary of ^culverland in the church of 
St. Paul, London, ou 1 July 1688. He died 
on 26 Aug. 1609, and was buried in Crawley 
church. 

He contributed to ‘ Coimina iu mortem 
duoriim fratrum Sufiblciensium, Heurici et 
OaroliBrondon, 'London, 1662, 4to, Bis verses 
are the longest in that very rare volume. 
He publiehed : 1. ‘ De Pii Quinti et Grejrorii 
Decimi tertii Bomonorum Pontifioum mro- 
ribus contra Elizabethom Anglin, Ifranciee et 
Hybemin Beginam,’ London, 1682, 8vo ; de- 
dicated to Queen Elizabeth. 2. ‘ A Treatise 
containing two Parts : (1) An Exhortation 
to true Love, Loyaltie, and Eidelitie to Her 
Majestie ; (2) A Treatise against Treasons, 
Bebellions, and such Disloyoltias,’ London, 
1687, 8vo. 3. ‘ Syntagma Hortationum ad 
Jocobrun Begem Anglin,' London, 1604, 8vo. 
A Latin translation of ‘A Defence for 
Marioge of Priestes,’ by John Ponet or 
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Poynet [q. v.], bisliop of "Wincliester, is also 
assignea to him. 

[Addit.MS. Um, t. 107: Amos’s Ty^ogr. 
Aiitiq. sd. Horbei’t, p. 1123 ; Biilo, Do Seripto- 
libuB, i. 766 ; Bloxura’s Hagd. Coll. Bcgister, 
iv. 90 ; Postoc's Alumni Oxon, surly sor. : Lans- 
do'wne MS. 083. f. 130 ; Ls Neva's Bneti. ed. 
Hardy, ii. 41, 80, 04, iii. 26, 37 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. od. Bolin, p. 2071 ; Eobinaon's Origi- 
nal Letters relative to the English Boforniation, 
pp. 374, 426; Strypo’s Worts (general index) ; 
Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, li. 61, Easti, i. 
128 ; Zurich Letters, ii. 808.] T. 0. 

BENNY, GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1825-1887), mnjor-genoral royal artillery, 
son of Alexander Reuny, an English mer- 
chant, settled at Riga in Livonia, was horn 
at that place in 1825. A branch of the 
family had been settled in Rassin for more 
than a century. Ills mol her was loft a widow 
shortly after his birth. Slio wont to Scot- 
land with her son and daughter in 1827, and 
settled at Montrose, Ferlhrshiro, near her 
hushaud’s relatives. Honny was educated 
at the Mont rose Academy niid at the military 
college of the East JndiaCorapany at Addis- 
combo. lie obtained a oommission as second 
lieutenant in the liengal horse artillery on 
7 Juno 1844, and wont to India in Doeom- 
ber. 

Ronny took part in the Satlaj campaign 
from 24 .Tan. 1840, and was present at the 
battle of Sobraon on 10 Fob. 1840. He re- 
ceived the Satlaj modal. He was promoted 
first lieutenant on 6 Oct. the same year, lie 
eommandod the faithful 5th native troop of 
the first brigade of IhoTiongal horse artillery 
during the mutiny, 1867-8. Renny was en- 
gaged with the rebels in Jalandhar on 7 June 
1857, and was at the siege of IMhi from 
28 Juno. When the assault of 14 Sept, was 
mado, Ronny commanded No. 4 siogo hutlory, 
covering the assault ; and when the storming 
was over ho took some gtuuiora of his troop 
with 12-pounder murlai's to shell the houBos 
and streets in front of the attack, llurhig 
the 14th ond J5tli a captured gun in the 
Kashmir bastion was turned on the enemy 
by his troop, tin the 1 Oth he was engaged in 
the attack on the magazine. After its cap- 
ture had been gallantly oireclcd, the enemy 
advanced to the lofty walls of llio maga- 
*ine under cover of a lieavy cross-fire from 
the high houses on the right and also from 
the SOlimgarh and the palace. Ronny, with 
great plumi, climbed to the top of the ma^a- 
isino wall and pelted the enemy with live 
sheila, which were handed up to him with 
their fuses lighted, lie continued to peiv 
form this dangerous feat until tlio enemy 
wore forced to retire and the safety of the 


magazine was assured. His troopl^ 
mortars captured at the magazine on tb 
Seiimgarh and the palace. For his 
conduct he received the Victoria cross h! 
was further engaged at the capture if tk 
Sehmgarh and of the palace on 20 Smt 
After taking part in the operations in tha 
Mozallornagur dislrict, ho commanded tha 
native horse artillery in Rohilkhand in 1868 
under Drigadiei'-general Walpole, and took 
part in nil the operations of the oampaiims 
including the action of Sieseah, near PMi! 
hit, on 16 Jan. 1869, Both Walpole md 
Lord Clyde expressed in general orders their 
high appreciation of his conduct and that of 
his troop, which was ‘beyond all praise.’ 
Ronny also received the commendationof the 
government of India and the medal for tha 
Indian mutiny with two olnsps. 

Ronny had boon promoted captain on 
17 April 1868, and on 20 July he had re- 
coivod n brevet majority for bis aervices at 
Delhi, for which he had been specially men- 
tioned in a supplemcnlary despatch of Sir 
A. Wilson. Tie wos promoted to be brevet 
lioutonaut-colonol on 1 June 18B7. He 
commanded D battery F brigade of the horse 
artillery throughout the Iliizara and Wnay 
Mountain cam])aign of 18G8, when his moun- 
tain hattoiy was carried on elephants, He 
received the Indian medal and clasp for 
II azara. 1 1 o wos promoted regimental lieu- 
tonant-colonol on 28 Aug. 1871, and colonel 
in tho army on 28 Aug. 1876. As colonel 
he eommandod tho royal artillery in Sind, in 
tho Mdu division, and also the station of 
Alimodunggar. lie retired from active em- 
jiloyinont iin 81 Doc. 1878 with the rank of 
miij or-gonurnl. Ronny died at Bath on 6 Jan, 
1887, iind wns buri^ in tbe Lookabwok 
coraotery. 

Ronny married in India Mias Flora 
McWhirler, who died in 1803, By her he 
had throe sous and three daughters, who 
survived him. 

[Boynl Arllllory Bopords; MallPson’BHist,ot 
Ibo Indian Mutiny ; Vibart’s Addiscombe, its 
Heroes and Mon of Note ; Despatches ; private 
Boureos.] E. H. V, 


RENOUARD, GEORGE CECIL (1780- 
1807), Bcliolar, born at Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, on 7 SoiJt. 1780, was youngest son of 
Potor Uenoimrd (d, 1801) of Stamford, ad- 
jutant in tho Rutland militia, by Maty, 
daughter of John Henry Ott, rector of 
Gamston, Nottinghomsliire, and ptebendaiy 
of Richmond andPetorhorough. _ Georgeen- 
terod St. Paul’s school, London, in 1798, and 
in tho same year, on the nomination _ot 
George III, was admitted on the foundation 
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of tlie CbarterhouBe school, Thence, in 
1798, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Yrhence, in 1800, he minated to 
Sidney-Sussex. He graduated B.A. in 1802, 
and literas regias M.A. in 1806, and 
B.D. in 1811. After obtaining a fello-wship 
in 1804, he became chaplain to the Britisn 
embassy at Constantinople. In 1806 he re- 
turned to England, and served as curate of 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. From January 
1811 to 1814 he was chaplain to the factory 
at Smyrna. During his residence there he 
discovered on a rock near Nymphio a figure 
ivhich he identified with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus. His priority _ of discovery was 
afterwards disputed, but it was finally vin- 
dicated by Dr. L. Schmitz in the ‘Classical 
Huseum,* No. 2, pp. 282-8. In 1816 he 
returned to Cambridge to fill the post of 
lord almoner’s professor of Arabic, which he 
held till 1821. For a time he also acted as 


curate of Q-rantchestcr, near Cambridge, but 
in 1818 was presented to the valuable col- 
lege living of Swanscombe, Kent, 'While 
at Smyrna in 1818 he baptised John 'Wil- 
liam Burgon, with whom in after life he 
was verj intimate. Ho looked over the 
manuscript of Burgon’s prize essay on ‘ The 
Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ 
and publicly read the essay at the Mansion 
House, London, on 14 May 1836. Burgon 
corresponded with him, 1836-62, and dedi- 
cated to him his ‘ Fifty Smaller Scriptural 
Cottage Prints ’ in 1861. Benouard died un- 
married at Swanscombe rectory on 16 Feb. 
1867, and was buried in Swanscombe church- 
yard on 21 Feb. 

Benouard was an admirable classical 
scholar, was acquainted with French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and gained during his 
smourn in the East an intimate knowledge 
of the Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Although his publications were 
few, he obtained a wide reputation as a lin- 
guist, geographer, and botanist. During 
the forty-nine years that he resided at 
Swanscombe he maintained a voluminous 
correspondence with the most distinguished 
orientalists and geographers of Europe, and 
was an industrious contributor to the jour- 
nals of learned societies. For the British 
and Foreign Bible Society he corrected the 
proofs of the translations of the scriptures 
mto Turkish and other eastern languages. 
He WM a leading member of the translation 
cor^ttee of the Boyal Asiatic Society, to 
wlwh he was elected in 1824, revising many 
of its publications. His paper on the lan- 
guage of the Berbers was communicated to 
the society in 183G {Journal, 1836, iii. 131- 
160), From 1886 to 1646 he was honorary 


foreign secretary of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, and actively interested hmself in 
the Syr^Egyptian and Numismatic Societies. 
In the ' EnOTclopmdia Metropolitana,’ third 
division, ‘ History and Biography,’ he con- 
tributed to the ‘ History of the Homan Re- 
public,’ 1862, chapters vii., viii., and x., and 
to the ‘ History of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Syria,' 1862, chapter iii. 

[Gent. M.ig April 1867, pp. 63fi-7; Proceed- 
ings of Boyal 0eogr.ipbical Society, 27 Hay 
1867, p. 188 ; Gonlbum’s John William Bnr- 
gon, 18S2, i. Sl-6, ii. 21, 428, 126.] G. 0. B. 

BENWIOK, JAMES (1062-1688), 
Scottish covenanter, youngest child of An- 
drew Benwick (A 1 Feb. 1676), a weaver, 
by his wife Elizabeth (Corson), was born 
near the village of Monioive in the parish of 
Glencairu, Dumfriesshire, on 16 F^. 1662. 
Several previous children had died in in- 
fancy; James received the careful training 
of an only child. He obtained a libenn. 
education at the university of Edinburgh, 
supporting himself by tuition in families of 
good position, where he mixed in somewhat 
gay society. He qualified for his M.A. de- 
gree in 1681. It 18 said that he declined the 
oath of allegiance (referring possibly to the 
loyal clause in the ' sponeio academicn ’), was 
refused public laureation, and laureated 
privately, with two others. This is not 
borne out by the university books, which 
mention ‘ Jacobus Benwiclc ’ among the 
publicly laureated who had signed the 
‘sponsio.’ The ‘ juramentiim^* to which he 
might have objected, was not introduced till 
1683. 

He witnessed the execution of Donald 
Cargill [q.v.l at the cross of Edinburgh on 
27 July 1681, and the spectacle determined 
him to cast in his lot with the adherents to 
the Sanquhar declaration of 22 June 1680, 
popularly known as Cameronians, from Bi- 
chard Cameron [q.v.] Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber 1681, be organised a secret meeting of 
members of this party, probably a fleld- 
conveutide, and by his earnest zeal did much 
to rally them to renewed action. A con'e- 
spondence was instituted between the ‘socie- 
ties ' of wmpathisers in various parts of the 
west of ocoHand. Benwick, at Bonark, ou 
12 Jan. 1082, publicly prodnimed what was 
known as Gib Lanark declaration. He was 
not its author (it was written on 16 Dee. 
1681), and admitted that some of its veh^ 
meat language against the existing authori- 
ties (‘ a brothd, rather than a court ’) was 
ill-advised. Sir Alexander Gordon (1660- 
1726) [q. Y.] of Earlston, who had been com- 
missioned to Holland by the ' societies ’ in 
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March 1682, made arrangements for Ken- This led to the second Sanquhar dediT* 
wick to pursue his theological studies there, tion, promulgated by Ken-wi(i and hia n 
with a view to ordination. lie spent a bob- lowers on 28 May 1686, 
sion at the imiversily of Groningen, llis Kenwiek refused to join the insunecti 
ordination was promoted by the iutarest of of 1686 under Archibald Camphdl nmtS 
Sir Kobert Hamilton [q.v.j with Brokel, a earl of Argyll [q. v.] lie was in symnathr 

Hutch divine. Renwick objected to sub- with its obiect, but held aloof from amort 

scribe the Dutch formularies as inconsistent mont not distinctly put on the basis of ^ 
with the covenant, and was allowed to sub- covenant. Hence ho alienated many of hia 
stituto a subscription to the Westminster own party. Ilia old friend. Sir Atonder 
confession and catechism. His ordination Gordon, then a prisoner at Blackness turned 

certificate is dated 9 April 1683 j a day lator against him. Ho was viewed as a man who 
a remonstrance reaohud Groningen from the would only not by himself. Kobert Catheart 
Scottish ministers of Rotterdam, On 10 May a Wigtonshire covenanter, protested against 
he received commendatory letters from the him; Alexander Feden [q.v,] was estmnged 
Groningen olaasis, and proceeded tol3i'iol,1o from him, though they were reconciled on 
embark for the return voyage, lie aban- Peden’s deathbed ; Henry Ersliine (1624- 
doned the first ship, on which he had taken 1696) [q.v.] peremptorily rejected his ove> 
passage, on account of ‘ profane pnasoiigers ’ turos. lie found asBooiatosinHavidHouston 
pressing him to drink the king’s lioalth, and a turbulent Irish covenanter (see Rnni, ed! 
transferred himself to a vessel hound for Killon, 1 80^ ii. 328 sq.), and Alexander 
Ireland. Alter some advcntiiros he reached Shields [q. v.J, his biographer. 

Dublin, whore he found the nonconformist James Il’s Scottish proclamations of in- 
ministers very indill'orojit lo his cause. Pro- dulgonoo (12 Fob. and 28 June 1687) gave 
ceoding by sea to Scotland, he at once on- full liberty for prcshylerians to assemble to 
tered on his miuiniry there. Ills first sur- their worship in meeting-houses or priynte 
men (Soptorahor 1683) was in a mooting at residences, on condition of registration and 
Darmoad Moss in the parish of Oamhuano- taking nn oath of allegiance, Piedd con- 
than, Lanarkshire. lie soon beoarao noted vonticlos wore still prohibited. The condi- 
as a tlold-jireaolier, and was proolaiinod a tions wore satisfactory to nil but Renwick 
rebel by the Scottish privy oounoil. Though and his followers, who would acknowledge 
his fame spread, his position was varioudy no royal pu'erogativo of dispensation, and in- 
misconstrued, some charging him with 'the eisted on maintaining Ihmr field-meetings, 
delirious and detuslahle blasmiemies of Gib,’ On 6 Got, a proclamation ordered the utmost 
the reference being to John Gib, sbipmaslor severity ngnmst such meetings ; and on 
of llorrowstounnoss, Linlithgowshire, who, 18 Oct. a reward of lOOi. was offered to any 
in April 1681, had started a semi-raystical one who would deliver up Renwick, deader 
scot of ‘ sweet singers.’ Uccasiniially Hon- alive, llis friends must have been very 
wiok and his followers crept into churc1i(>H faitbful to him, for he made his way about 
by night and hold their meeliiigs. In 1 6tM the country, and, narrowly esoapiug orrest at 
eirorls wore made to apprehend him. In Poohlcs, reached Edinburgh, where he lodged 
July he was noorly taken by a party of dro- a protest against tbo indulgence with Hugh 

f ootis, hut escaped with the loss of lus papers, Kennedy, moderator of the Edinburgh pies- 
lOtlors of intureommimiiig (iulurdietion) bytury, and afterwards got it promulgatei 
were issued against him ou 24 Sept. His At the end of the year he preached for seve- 
fullowors liereiipon urged the dufluiit, moor. ral Sundays in Fifeshire ; on 29 Jan. 1688 
sure of a new declaration, to wliieh Renwick ho preached for the last time at Bonow- 
was at first averse. But in Ootobor ho drew stounnoss. Returning to Edinburgh, he 
up ‘the ApologotioalDoclaral ion’ which, by lodged ou thonightof 31 Jau.atasmnggler’a 
conoorlcd action, was altixod lo a number of receiving house on the Casllelull. A cus- 
markol crosses and church doors on 8 fJov, toms oilicor, JohnJustlce, who was watching 
1684. It claimed the right of dealing with the house, heard him at family prayer, and 
the agents of authority as enemies of Ood, suspected who it was. Nextmornmg(lm) 
ond * murder! up beasts of prey.’ Two gen- Justico surprised him and endeavoured to 
tlemou of tho Icing’s lifeguards having heon effect his arrest. Renwick defended hhnBdf 
slain in an onset ujion a fiold-moeting, the with a pistol, and got away to the Costly 
privy couucil ordered tho death penalty for wynd in tlie Oowgatc, where he was seired 
all who refused to disown this declaration and taken to tlie Tolhooth, Graham, the 
on oath, 'I’ho Scottish jiarliaiuout, in April oaplain of tho guard, struck with his ehght 
1086, passed a statute making any aoknow- build, smull stature, and youthful look, p' 
lodgment of the covenant an act of treason, claimed j ‘ "What, is this tho hoy Kenmck 
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that the nation hath been so much troubled 
withP’ 

Under examination by the pri-yy council 
he concealed notbine, and made a favourable 
impression by his manhness and courage. 
He was indicted (3 Feb.) on three counts — 
disowning the king’s authority, maintaining 
the unla-mulness of paying the cess, and the 
lawfulness of defensive arms. Before his 
trial his mother and other friends were ad- 
mitted to see him. _ On 8 Feb. he was tried 

a the court of session and a jury of fifteen. 

e trial was conducted with tmusual mo- 
deration, but Renwick’s answers to interro- 
gatories fully admitted the truth of all three 
ahuges, and he was sentenced to be hanged 
in the Grassmarket on 12 Feb. Subsequently, 
and contrary to his wishes, he was reprieved 
to 17 Feb. After sentence his friends were 
denied access to him, but he was visited by 
numbers of the clergy, catholic, episcopalian, 
and preaby terion of the moderate sort. J ohn 
Paterson [q. v.l, archbishop of Glasgow, was 
frequently with him, trying hard to get him 
to petition for a further reprieve, which 
would certainly have been granted, and his 
life might have been saved. But Benwick 
was immovable in his determination to suffer 
for his principles j it became a proverb,_ ‘ Be- 
inne, as Mr. Benwick said to the priests.’ 
On 16 Feb. he penned his dyW testimony 
and a letter to his followers. Even on the 
morning of his execution he was offered his 
life if he would sign a petition for pardon. 
On the scaffold he sang a psalm, read aohap- 
ter, and prayed at length. He suffered on 
17 Fab, 1688, having just completed his 
twenty-sixth year. He is celebrated as the 
last 01 the martyrs of the covenant, James 
Guthrie [q.v.] being one of the first. The 
two ore wus commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion upon the ’ martyrs’ monument ’ in the 
Greyfriars’ohurohyard, Edinburgh, the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland ; 

Wch truths were sealed by Ibmous Guthrie's 
bead, 

And all along to Master Benwiok's blood. 

The monument marks Benwick’s burial- 
place, being fixed to the wall dose to the 
spot where criminals were interred. An 
‘Elegie’ on his death, by Shields, was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, 1668, 8vo. A monu- 
ment to his memory has been erected near 
his birthplace. 

Benwick scorns to have published nothing, 
hut after his death was issued ‘ A Choice 
Collection of very valuable Prefaces, Lec- 
tures, and Sermons, preached upon the Moun- 
tains and Muirs , . , transcribed from seve- 
ral Mauuscripts,’ &c. To the fourth edition 


(Glawow, 1777, 8vo) were added his ' Form 
and Order of Billing Elders,’ and other 
pieces. It may he noted that ‘prefaces ’ are 
exhortations before prayer. In the John 
Bylands Library at Manchester is a manu- 
script volume containing transcripts of let- 
ters by Benwick and others, made soon alter 
his death. 

[Life, by Shields, reprinted from the edition of 
1724, in Biographia Presbyterians, 1827, vol. ii., 
abridged in Howie’s Scots ’Worthies (Bu^anan), 
18A2, pp. 612 sq., further abridged in Anderson’s 
Scottish Ration, 1872, ii. 839 eq. , Wodrow’s 
Hist, of the Church of Scotland (Burns), 1828, 
vol. IV.; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1858, p. 117: Grub’s Ecclcaiastical Hist, of Scot- 
land, 1861, iii. 280 sq.; Irving’s Book of Scots- 
men, 1881, pp. 480 sq.] A. G. 

EENWIOK, WHiLIAM (1740.f-1814), 
naval surgeon and author, bom about 1740, a 
native of Berw’ick-on-Tweed, was in August 
1760, being then (aoconlmg to Ms own state- 
ment) nineteen, appointed surgeon’s mate 
of a regiment at Plymouth, through the 
interest of General John Crawfur£ In 
tliat capacity he was abroad on active ser- 
vice, apparently at the reduction of Brile- 
isle [7 June 1761) j and after a two years’ 
absence was invalided, having temporarily 
lost his eyesight. In June 1763, consequent 
on the peace, he was reduced, and seems to 
have unsucceEsfully endeavouied to form a 
medical practice in Berwick. In the by- 
election of January 1765 he was of some 
use to Sir John Hussey Delaval, who pro- 
mised him his interest ; on the strength of 
which, and with no more tangible means of 
subsistence, be married, in June 1766, Abi- 
gail, da^hter of Arthur Hindmorsh of Ber- 
wick. Poverty pursued him, and for seven 
years (1766-1773) he left ms wife, endea- 
vouring to gain a livelihood as ‘journey- 
man apothecary’ in London, Wokingham, 
and elsewhere. When he rejoined his wife 
about 1774 his endeavour lo establish a prac- 
tice in Berwick met with small success ; and 
in despair he published ‘ Misplaced Confi- 
dence, or Friendship Betrayed ’ (3 vols. 12mo, 
1777), in which he openly related the story 
of hiB Buffering, and attacked his former 
patron, Delaval. 

In October 1778, through the interest of 
the Earl of Lishurne, a lord of the ad- 
miralty, 1 0 whom he had been recommended, 
he was appointed surgeon of the Countess 
of Scarbrough, which, on 28 Sept. 1779, 
was captured off Flamborough Head by 
the squadrou under John Paul Jones [q. v!j 
and taken to the Texel. He wrote a ma^- 
niloc^nent description of the engagement in 
heroic verse, On being exchanged Ben- 
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trick tras appointed to tlie MarlborouKk, 
and, when was ordered to the "Waat 
Indies, to the Egmont, in which ho was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar, and in 
the rencounter oil’ Otipe Spartol in October 
1782. In February 1781 he was surgeon of 
the Thorn sloop, and afterwards of the 
Merlin on the Newfoundland station, and 
of the Druid in the Channel and at Lisbon. 
In 1787 he was put on half-pay, and in 
1788 published ‘The Solicitudes of Ab- 
sence ’ (London, 1788, 12mo), mainly com- 
posed of correspoudonce from and to friends 
at home. From 1796 to December 1800 he 
was surgeon of the Vulture ; and of the 
Portland till February 1802, when ho was 
put on half-pay. On 20 June 180-1 ho was, 
to his disgust, superannuated ‘ for various 
infirmities,’ on three shillings a day. 

lie retired to Derwick, where he led a 
Bolilai^ and occontrlc existonco, until his 
death in October 1814, at the age of seventy- 
six ; he was buried on 26 Oct. 

Besidos several pamphlets on the state of 
the medical service of the navy, and thu two 
works already mentioned, ho wrote ‘The 
Sorrows of Love, with other Poems’ (Aln- 
wick, 1810, 12mo) j ‘ The Unfortunate 
Lovers, or the genuine Distress of Damon 
and Oolia ’ (London, 1771, 2 vols. 1 2mo), 
and probably ‘Damon and Dolia, a Tale’ 
^London, 1784, 12mo). They are all largely 
autobiographical. 

[Ronwiok's writings ; Berwick Parish Eegis- 
tor, by the kindness of the vicar, the Bov. 
Oliarlcs Baldwin ; oflicinl documonls in the 
Public Bocord Office.] J. K. L. 

EENZT or RENTSI, SlB MATTHEW 
nr (1677-1034), Irish writer, born in 1677, 
was a native of Cologne, and was said to 
be descended from Scaiidorbeg, but the ‘ Dio- 
graphie Univorsello’ says the last dosccn- 
dant of the Albanian hero was the Marquis 
of St. Angc, who was killed at Favin in 
1625. 

Sir Matthew was an officer of the oustoms 
in Ireland. In 1023 ho corresponded with 
the lord-treasurer Middlesex about revenue 
business ( TEst. M88. CoTnm. 4lh Rep. App. 
pp. 284, 302). On 30 Jan. 1G28-0 he wrote 
to Middlesex that there was a plot among 
the Leinster catholics to massacre the Eng- 
lish (id. p. 200). He received grants of land 
from James I, and also purchased property 
in King’s County, where ho made consider- 
able improvements. Tie died on 29 Aug. 1031. 
Clobomon Hall, Ferns, was hold by his de- 
scendants mitil recont times. A monument 
Btill standing in Fit. Peter’s Church, Athloue, 
was erected by his sou Matthew one year 


after his deo 
tion, he was 
linguist^ and 
nations in ma 

years gave gruou j^imicunon lo mis nation bv 
composing a grammar, dictionary, andchni 
mcle in the Irish tongue : in accounts most 
expert, and exceeding all others to his meat 
applause.’ Diligent search has been made 
for the works mentioned, but without result 
and if they are extant it is probably in soma 
foreign library. 

[Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Barns ; Jomnal 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 8id 
quarter, 1890 j Morrin’s Oal. Pat. Bolls, Chatial 
P-8B-] 


th. According to the inscrin, 

a great traveler and mnerSl 
kept correspondence with most 
ny weighty affairs; andinthtss 


REPINGTON or REPYNGDOIT, 
PIHLn’ (d. 1424), bishop of Lincoln and 
cardinal, was, according to Fuller, a native 
of Wales, hut his famify were probably con- 
nected with Reptoii. lie was educated at 
Broadgatos Hall, Oxford, and was an Au- 
gnstiiuan canon of St. Mary do Prfi, Leicester, 
proviously to 1382. While still a bachelor ot 
divinity he preached the Wieliflle doctrine 
on tho sacrament of the altar at Btacklsy 
Northamptonshire. He was soon averypio- 
minent supporter of Wiolif at Oxford, hut 
o]t\joyod universal esteem for his moderate and 
kindly hearing. lie incepted as doctor of di- 
vinity in the summer term 1882. On 6 June 
1382 ho woB appointed by the chancellor, 
Robert Rygge [q. v.], to preach at St. rWdes- 
wide’s. Ill Iiis sermon he defended the Wi- 
cliillo doctrine on tho snerameat, and is said 
to liavo stirred up tho people to insurrection, 
declaring that temporal lords ought to be 
more commondod in sermons than the pope 
or bishops (of. Wamingham, JSataria An- 
fflieana, li. 06, and FoBcicuIi Zixaniorm, p. 
209). Two days later he puhlidy disputed 
in the schools, declaring tliat his own order 
was hotter whon ten years old than when 
a thousand. Peter Stokes [q. v.], the C(u> 
melite, determined against him on 10 Juna 
Repington afterwards incepted as doctor of 
divinity. In the council ot Blacltfriars, Lon- 
don, on 12 Juno the olianoollor was ordered 
to Buspoiid Repington, Nicholas Ilerford 
[soo Niononis], and others. Rygge, under 
XiiesBure, published tho sentence at Oxford 
on 16 June. Repington and Herford at 
once appealed without success to John of 
Lancaster. On 18 June they were oideredto 
reply to tho conclusions formulated against 
tlioiii, ond, after some postponements, were 
condemned and excommunicated at 0ante> 
bury on 1 .Inly [see further under Nionfr 
lAR OE IlimmfOKD]. Ill the royal letter of 
13 July it was ordered that any one bar- 
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bounng Eepuirtoii at Oxford 'vraa to be ex- 
pelled from the university. After a few 
months Bepington made bis peace with Arcb- 
bisbop Courtenay, and was restored to bis 
sobolastical acts by a letter of the archbishop 
on 23 Oct. In tbe convocation held at Ox- 
ford on 18 Nov. Bepington again publicly 
abiured his heresies (WliiKiirs, ConeiUa, iii. 
16Ve9,172). . 

Bepington’s abjuration was complete, and 
there IS no further question of bis orthodoxy. 
In 1394 he became abbot of St. Mary de 
Prt. Tbe abbey bad an ancient connection 
-with the house of Lancaster, and this may 
have brought him into notice with the future 
Henry IV, whose close friendship he long 
enj'oyed. In 1897 he became chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and held thot office 
again in 1400, 1401, and 1402 (of. Fcsdem, 
ill. 191-2). Henry IV, soon after his acces- 
sion, mode Bepington his chaplain and con- 
foasor, and in a document dated 3 May 1400 
Bepington is styled ‘ clericus spocialissimus 
domini regis Henrioi’ (Wood, Fasti, p. 86). 
In 1400 Bepington was commissioned, with 
Adamof Usltjto hold an inquiry into certain 
irregularities that had occurred in the con- 
vent at Nuneaton (UsK, p. 66). On 4 May 
1401, being then at London, ho addressed a 
long letter of expostulation to the king on 
the unhappy state of the realm (Correspm- 
4ence of T, Eslapvton, i. 161-4 ; Ubk, pp. 
33-7, where Bepmgton is not named os the 
autW). Though the letter was apparently 
■written at Henry’s request, it does not appear 
to have had any effect. Stronger evidence 
as to Bepington’s influence with the king is 
afforded by the circumstance that, after his 
victory at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, 
Heniy siunmoned a servant of the ahhot 
who was present in the army, and sent him 
in haste to Leicester with the news of his 
success {fieg, Leycest. ap. TiirnniB, p. 022). 
Oa 19 Nov. 1404 Repington wos papally pro- 
vided to the bishopric of Lincoln. The tem- 
poralities were restored on 28 March 1406, 
and on the following day Bepington was 
consecrated by Archbishop Arundel at Oan- 
tetbury (SitniiiB, Feg. Sacr. Angl. p. 02). 
Among his fli'st acts as bishop, Bepington 
gianted a general license to the graduate ' 
and non-graduate theologisis of Oxford and 
to the masters and haohelors of arts of tho 
university to proaoh anywhere in his dio- 
cese (Wood, JSist, and Antig, i. 641). This ' 
bcense seems to have been prompted by the | 
fach of properly qualified prea^ers in the 
diocese j it was certainly not due to any , 
lurMng sympathy with loUardism (Church 
^arterly Fevim, xix. 74). William Thorpo | 
[q. V.], the lollard, in his confession in 1407, 
voi. xyr. 


referred to ’how now Philip Bampington 
ursueth Christ’s people.’ ArSibishop Arun- 
el, in reply, declared that Bepington ‘ nei- 
ther holdeth now, nor will hold, the learn- 
ing that he taught when he was canon of 
Leicester. Per no bishop of this land pur- 
aueth now more sharply them that hold 
this_ way than he doeth'’ ^obdswohth, JSc- 
clesiasiuxtl Biography, i. 26^. On 21 Aug. 
1400, when the king was at Bardney Abbey, 
Bepington rode over from Lincoln -to meet 
him (Mobidiid, Do Antiguis Monaohorum 
Bitibm, p. 865). In July 1408 he was 
present in a special convocation held at St. 
Paul’s. 

On 18 Sept. 1408 Bepington was created 
a cardinal, dv the title of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleis, hy Gregory XII. Gregory had pre- 
viously sworn to create no cardinals, and at 
the council of Pisa, on 5 June 1409, he was 
deposed, and all his acts done after May 1408 
annulled. This may have invalidatedBeping- 
ton’s position for the time ; hut Ihe sentence 
was cancelled at the council of Constance, 
when Gregory resigned. Up to this date it 
had been maintained that a cardinalate could 
not be held in England with an English 
bishopric. But there docs not seem to Mve 
been any formal objection taken at the time, 
whether owing to tho favour of Henry IV 
or to the doubtful character of Bepinglou's 
cardinalate. Bepington is not styled car- 
dinal in English official documents. It is 
possible that Bopington left England and was 
for a time in tbe company of Gregory XTI, 
for he was during this period absent from 
his diocese (Chierch QuarUrly Beview, xix. 
79), But it is clear that ho was not, as one 
biographer(s6,)8uppo8BS,permanontl5[ah8ent. 
He was a commissioner for an aid in Lin- 
colnshire and Lsioestarshiro in 1410, and was 
present in the royal council on 19 March 1411 
and 16 April 1416 (Nicodas, Proo. and Ord, 
Privy Cowicil, i, 343, ii, 7, 166). Moreover, in 
1418, he proposed to hold a visitation of the 
university of Oxford on account of the previi- 
lence of heresy (Wood, EM, and Antiq. i. 
6G5). Again, ho assisted at the consecration 
of Eobevt Lancaster as bishop of St. Asnpk 
at Lincoln on 28 June 1411, and at that of 
John Wakering as bishop of Norwich at St. 
Paul’s on 81 May 1416 rarusns, Peg, Saor. 
Angl. pp. 68-4). In 1419 he issued a procla- 
mation against those who did not reverence 
processions (WinxiNB, ConeiUa, iii. 898), 
On 10 Get, 1419, perhaps in consequence of 
■^e objection which Hem 7 V had token to 
the proposed promotion^ of Henry Beaufort 
to the cardinalate, Bepington resigned his 
hishoprlo. The pope accepted tho resigna- 
tion on 21 Nov., and the acceptance was in- 

3k 
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tlmated to Eepington on 1 Eeb. 1420, after 
wlLicli date he ceased to perfonn any episcopal 
nets ^obwin). The doles seem to show 
that Kepington was at this time in England 
(_of. also documents dated Octohor-Noyomher 
1419 in Cartularium de Eatnesda, iii. 202-3, 
Bolls Ser.) Repington wos still alive in 
1422-3 {Pat. Hall, 1 Henry VI, ap. Tait- 
nbb). His will was proved on 1 Aug. 1424 ; 
it may therefore be supposed that he died 
shortly before. In his will Repington de- 
sired that he should be buried in the church- 
yard of St. Margaret, but he was buried in 
Lincoln Oathedral, near the grave of C-i-roase- 
teste. His tomb bore the inscrqition : 
Harmoris in tumba simplex sine felle columba 
Repington natus jocot hie Fhilippus humatns. 
Rlus adamas cleri, pastor gregis hc preen veri, 
Vivot ut in cmlis, quern potent quique fldclis. 

Repington was described in his lifetiraeas 
‘ a powerful and God-fearing man, a lover 
of tenth and hutor of avarice ’ (Wood, Faali, 
p, 36), He does not appear to have pos- 
sessed any great force of character, and his 
promotion was perhaps chiefly duo to his 
Friendship with llenrylV. It is to his credit 
that he avoided complying with the decree 
of the council of Constance ordering the dis- 
intermont of Wiclif’s remains. Besidos his 
letter to Henry IV alroad))' referred to, the 
writiijjga of Repington which have survived 
are ‘ ^rmones super Evangslia ; ' or ‘ Sor- 
inones Dominicales,' heginning ' Evangclicae 
tubm comminatio.’ These sermons exist in 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, MS. 64, Lin- 
coln College MS. 86, Oaius College MS. 2 IG, 
I’emhroho Oolioge, Cambridge, MS. 49, wid 
Laud. MS. Miso. 036 in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. They ‘have no WicliHlst leaven in 
them,’ and were apparently written between 
1382 and 1303 {Church Quarterly Jievieio, 
xix. 72). Repington m^ also ho the author 
of some sermons (‘ He Jejunio’) in Trinity 
College, Oxford, MS. 79. Bale also ascribes 
to Repington ' He Smculari Honiinio,’ ‘ J)o- 
fensoiuum Wiclevi,’ and ' Pro dootrina morali 
ejusdem.’ Repington was a henofnotor of the 
libro^ at 0.xiord (Wood, JItst. and Atitig. 

[Wolsinghiim’s llistoria Anglicana, ii. 67, 06, 
Munimonta Aeadomica, n. 237; Fasciculi Zizo- 
niornm, pp. 289-320 ; Wright's FoUticul Songs, 
i. 202-3 (Rolls Sor.) ; Adam of Usk's Chroniclo, 
ed. Thompson; Godwin, Be FrrPBulilms, ed. 
Richardson, p, 200, Foxo’s Acts and Monuments; 
Lo Revo's Fasti Eccl, Angl, ii. 16; Gough's Se- 
pulchral Monuments, it. i. 76; Wood's llistory 
and Antiquities of the TTnirersity of Oxford, i. 
402, 602-10, 641, 666, and Fasti, pp 84-6 ; Cia- 
conins's Vitis FontiOcum, ii, 700, 776; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brib-Hib. p. 022 ; Wylie's History of 


Henry IV, i. 199-201, 301, 483-4, ii AftTuT 
296 n 348, 362, 448, The notice in WllH^ 
English Cardinals, ii. 1_32, is sketoliy and wrj 
inaccurate. There is a much better account S 
the Cburch Quarterly Review, xix. 69-82 fth« 
writer has made some useof the Lineoln reemd^ 
but the bitter p.ut seems to be mainly comet 
tural); other authorjtioa quoted.] 0. L.£ 


RUGG, william id. 

1660), bishop of Norwich. [See Euaa.] '' 


REPTON, HUMPHRY (1762-1818) 
landscape-gardener, son of .John Repton, col- 
lector ol excise, by Martha, daughter of John 
Pitch of Moor Hall, Suflollc, was bom on a 
small paternal estate at Bury St. Edmunds 
on 2 May 1762. Both his parents diad ahont 
1776. His education began at Bury, and, on 
the removal of the family to Norwich about 
1762, was continued at Norwich grammar 
school. Being intended for commercial life 
he was taken in 1704 to Helvoetsluys to learn 
Dutoh at a school in the small village of 
Workiim, where he remained for a year. The 
next five months were passed in the family M 
Zachary Hope of Amsterdam, after which he 
spent two years in a school at Rotterdam. 
■When nearly sixteen yeora old he returned to 
Norwich to lin trained in the trade of calicoes 
and satins. Ho married, on 6 May 1773, Maty 
Clarke, and set up in Norwich as a general 
merchant, but soon foiled, ond withdraw to 
Bustead, near Aylsham in Norfolk, inwlM 
town lived his only sister, Dorothy, the wife 
of John Adey, a soucitor respected through- 
out the county (WiKDUAM, Diary, pp. 69, 
296-6, 479). At Sustcad he discharged the 
duties of a country gentleman, and under 
the encourognment ofliis friend and echool- 
fellow, Sir Jtunes Edward Smith [q. v.], 
studied botany and gardening. A long let- 
ter from him to Smith is printed in the 
latt or's ‘ Life and OorrespondenceJ ii. 189- 
191 , Windhiim lived in tlie adjoining pariah 
of Felbrigg, and from his library Eepton ob- 
tained the loan of many botanical worb. 
In 1783 ho ocoorapaniodWindhom,then ap- 
pointed chief secretary to the lord lieutenant, 
to Ireland, and remained there as the secre- 
tary’s deputy for a few months until the 
orrival of Thomas Pelham, afterworde second 
earl of Ohiohester [q . v.] He then withdrew 
to a small cottage, now called Repton Cot- 
tage, at Hare Street, Romford, Essex, which 
he much improved and made his residence 
for over forty years. 

Not long after his return to England 
Rept on made the acquaintance of J ohnPalnier 
(1742-1818) [q. v.], the mail-coo^ projector, 
and emharkea the balance of his capital in 
schemes for the improvement of the convey- 
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anca of letters. This attempt at improving 
Jiis income was also attended by failure, and, 
being now driven to a feesh expedient for 
nroviding the means of living for his large 
ftmily, he finally determined upon becom- 
ing a professional ‘landscape-gardener.’ 
L^celot Brown (1716-1783) [q.v.]wa8 at 
first his guide, and he defended Brown’s 
views against the criticisms of Payne Knight 
end TJvedale Price [q. v.], but Eepton’s 
opinions in the course of years were oon- 
s&erably modified. He gradually discarded 
the formalism of Brown, and adopted a more 
natural and varied style of ornamentation, 
which was described as combining ' artistical 
knowledge . . . with good taste and good sense.’ 
ffis first great work in landscape was carried 
ont about 1790 at Cobham in Kent, and 
he was afterwards em^oyed by the chief 
noblemon of the day. He laid out Russell 
Square in Bloomshury, London, and altered 
idnsington Gardens. While engaged on 
these works he made the acquaintance of 
many distingmshe^ersons, including B urke, 
Wilberfotoe, and Pitt. On returning with 
his daughters from a hall on 20 Jan. 1811 
heaustamed, through an accident, an injury 
to his apine which incapacitated him from 
further work. lie died at Hare Street on 
21 Monii 1818 j he was buried near the 
porch on the south side of Aylsham church, 
‘in a small enclosure planted like a garden,’ 
under a plain tomb, with some lines of kis 
own upon it (IVbfes and Queries, 7th sor. 
vi, 204). His widow was afterwards buried 
with him. They had sixteen children, eeven 
of whom attained to mature years, and five 
wars living at the_ date of his death. Two 
of the sons ore noticed below. 

Bepton's works were : 1. ‘ Hundreds of 
North and South Erpingham,’ a part of the 
‘ffiatory of Norfolk,’ 1781, vol. iii. _ It also 
contained engravings of runny of his draw- 
ings. 2. ‘Variety, a Oollcction of Essays’ 


By Repton and a few friends], 1786, 
3. ‘The Bee: a Critique on Paintings at 
Somerset House,’ 1788. 4, ' The Bee ; or a 
Gompaniou to the Shakespeare Gallery,' 1789. 
fi.'LettertoTIvedale Prioe,’1794. 6. ‘Slcetohea 
and Hints on Landscape Gardening,’ 1794. 
This volume contained details, with numerous 
iUustiations, of the different gardens and 
plantations which he had formed. He de- 
fends himself in chap. vii. and in an appendix 
fionthe criticisms of Knight and Price, and 
r^rinta his ‘ Letter to Uvedale Price.’ Only 
2o0 conics were printed, and the work hoe 
fetchedmore than four times the original price. 
7. 'Observatinns on the Theo^ aiul Practice 
of Landscape Gardening,’ 1803. 8. ‘ Odd 

■Whims and MiBceIlanies,’^1804, 2 vols. They 


were dedicated to Windham, Some of the 
essays in ‘ Variety’ were reprinted in this 
collection, and in the second volume is a 
comedy of ‘ Odd Whims,’ which was played 
at Ifoswich. 9. ‘ An Inquiry into the Ohanges 
of Taste in Landscape Gardening, with some 
Observations on its Theory and Practice,' 
1806 ; it also included hia letter to Price. 

10. ‘ Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton,' 
1808. Hewasassistedinthis byhis sons, John 
Adey and George Stanley Itepton, The plans 
were approved by the Prince of Wales, hnt, 
through want of funds, were not carried out. 

11. ‘ On the Introduction of Indian Architec- 
ture and Gardening,’ 1808. 12, ‘Pragments 
on Landscape Gardening, with some Remarks 
on Grecian and Gothic Architecture,’ 1816. 
In this work his sou, J. A. Repton, gave him 
assistance. Repton contributed to ike ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society,’ xi, 27, a 
^aper ‘ On the supposed Eifect of Ivy upon 

The appendix to John Claudius London’s 
'Treatise on Country Residences,’ 1806, con- 
tained some severe criticisms of Repton’s 
designs and opinions; but in 1840 Loudon 
edited 'The Landscape Gardening and Land- 
scape Architecture of the late Humph^ 
Repton,’ in which were reprinted Nos. 6, 7, 9, 
10 and 12 of his works. It was illustrated by 
upwards of 260 engravings, and to it was 
prefixed a biographical notice by a member 
of the family. An exposition of his prin- 
ciples is in E. Petzold’s ‘Landschaftsgrirt- 
nerei,’ issued at Leipzig in 1862. Ills manu- 
script collections included two volumes on 
his own career. 

Repton’s portrait was painted by S. Shelley, 
and engraved by W. Holl, 1803, and H. B. 
Hall, 1840. Another print of the same pic- 
ture was enCTaved by Oooke, and appears in 
'Essex, Sufiblk, and Norfolk Characters’ 
(1820, p. 67). 

His eldest son, John AnnrRnnoir (1776- 
1 860), architect, born at Nor wich on 29 March 
1776, was educated at Aylsham grammar 
school and in a Norwich architect's office. 
From 1796 to 1800 he was assistant to John 
Noah [q.v.] of Oarlton House, the great 
London architect, and he then joined his 
father at Hare Street, preparing arohiteo- 
tural designs as o^uncts to landscape-gar- 
dening. In 1822 he want abroad, and was 
consumed professionally at Utrecht and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Subsequently here- 
stored the Earl De la Warr’s seat or Buok- 
hurat, near Tunbridge Wells. Before 1886, 
when he sent in designs for the new houses 
of parliament, he liad retired to Springfield, 
noar Chelmsford; he gave hia services as 
architect of Springfield church in 1843, He 
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had heen elected F.S.A. in 1803, and waa a 
frequent contributor to ‘ Archroologia ' ^ee 
vola. XV. xvi. xix. xxi, xxiv. andxxvii.) The 
last two of these communications treated of 
male and female headdress in England ibom 
1600 to 1700. Another curious paper, ‘ on 
tho beard and the mustaohio, chielly from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth conturjr,’ 
■which was road before tho Society of Anti- 

3 [uaries, but not published, was printed at 
lepton's expense in 1839 (London, 8vo). 
Tu 1820 ho displayed his antiquarian learn- 
ing in the production of an ‘olden-stylo 
romance,’ entitled ‘ A trewe Ilyatorio of the 
Prince lladapanthus,’ of which ho printed 
eighty copies in a very small size, llis 
name is not on tho title-page, but may be 
spelt out from the initial letters on turning 
over tho pages. Many articles by him ap- 
peared in tho ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 
1796 and in the llritish Archiuological As- 
sodation’s ‘ Journal ’ (cf. xvii. 176-80). To 
John Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities of 
Great Britain ’ (vol. ii.) ho contributed, in 
1816, a series of drawings of Norwich Ca- 
thedral. Repton, who was deaf from infancy, 
died unmarried at Springfield on 20 Nov. 
1860 (notes supplied by G. 0. Boaso, esq. ; 
Omt. Mag. 1801, i. 107-10; Rooet, 013, 
Water-ooloiiv Soo. 1891, i. 872). 

The fourth son, Gnoiian Siaheet RBrioN 
(d. 1868), architect, was a pupil of Augustus 
Charles Pugin [q. v.], and entered the office 
of John Nash [^q. vi], becoming one of his 
chief assistants. In conjunction with Nosh, 
he altered and enlarged the opera house in 
the Ilaymarkot, Loudon, and designed the 
church of St. Philip, Ilegent Street. Ho 
also assisted his father and brother in tho 
plans for the Pavilion at Brighton, and de- 
signed tho library at Lord Barnley’s seat 
of Oobham in Kent. Lady Elizabeth Scott, 
tho eldest daughter of Lord Eldon, having 
made some rmsuccossful attempts to obtain 
her father’s consent to her marriage with 
Repton, escaped from tho house on tho morn- 
ing of 27 Nov. ] 817, and she and liepton were 
married the same day by license at St. 
George’s, TI anovor Sqiuiro. Ferrey says that 
they liad been ‘privately married in March 
1817 ’ (Hecolleetions ofJ^in, pp. 4-6). The 
lady’s father was exceedingly angry, but in 
1820 a reconciliation took place, and under 
Lord Eldon’s will her children shared in tho 
family property equally with the issue of his 
other daughter. Repton did not long con- 
tinue to follow llis profession. Ho died on 
29 June 1868. llis widow died at Norfollc 
Street, Park Lane, London, on 16 April 1862, 
aged 78. Their only son, George William 
John Repton, sat in parliament for many 


j^ears, fiMt as member for St. Albans, 
then for Warwick ( 1 ^. o/rimteefe™ 

32 ; OuNNiNGnAjt, London, ii. 199. m’ m 

im i Eoget,‘ OW JFatsr-Ciiear’ «oaT37»: 

Omt. Mag. 1817 11. 664, 1862 i. 067 ; W 
mm, 11. 298 ; SuBinns, Zor* 

Mdon, pp. 164-6). ™ 

[Gen^Mog. 1818, i. 872-3, 618, ii. 102; iffi. 
bones Diet, of Engl. Literature; Ann.Bioor 
for 1810, pp. 286-310; Diet, of Arehitecta; 
yii, 20 ; Cunningham’s London (ed. Wteatlor) 
ii. 829,in. 101.] ' AY. Pc. 

RERESBY, Sib JOHN (1684-1689) 
onthor of ‘ I’ravels and Memoirs,’ bom at 
Thribergh in the West Riding of YorksMi. 
on 14 April 1634, was the eldest son of Sit 
John Roreshy, hart., of Thribergh Hall, wli# 
died at the age of thirty-five in April 1^ 

‘ having been taken prisoner two years befojs 
by tho parliament’s party, and confined to 
his own house’ {Munoirs, 1876, p. 21). His 
mother, Francos, daughter of Edmund Ya> 

buvghofSnaithllall, Yorkshire, subsequently 
married Jamos Moyaer of Beverley, Yoit 
shiro, where she died in September 16M. 
Roreshy says that in 1652 he ‘ was admitted 
of Trinit y Oollcgo in Oambridge ’ (li. p. 23) , 
but, as tho college refused to allow hun tb 
rank and privilege of a nobleman, ho did not 
go into reaidonce, and no entry of his ad- 
mission is to bo found in the college boob. 
According to his own account, he wassboitl; 
after wavuB admitted to Gray’s Inn (»i6.p. 23), 
hut llis name does not appear in Eosteis 
‘ Admiasioiie to Gray’e Inn,’ 1521-1889. In 
A])ril 1064 Reresby went abroad, whets he 
remained rather more than four yeare. The 
account which he wrote of his travels during 
this period was publishod in the oditioa 01 
his ‘Memoirs’ wlilcli appeared in 1813. After 
8topx>ing in England for some eighteenmontb 
he returned to Paris in November 1669, 
visited Honrietta Maria’s court attheFalais 
Royal, and became a groat favourite with the 
young princess, Henrietlo, duchess of Or- 
leans fq, 'V.] Soon after the Restoration, 
Reresby returned to England with a letter 
of recommendation from the queen-mother, 
and was prcsoiitodto the king at Whitehall 
Ho served the oflioe of high sheriff of York- 
shire in 1607. At a by-election in Nowm- 
bor 1673 ho was returned to the Long pia- 

liamontforAldboroughin Yorkshire, togethn 

with one Robert Benson. The question o, 
the double return ba-ring been at lon^h de- 
oided in bis favour, Reresby took ms seat 
in the House of Oommons on 14 April 
1676 (Journals gf the Jlo/use of Qommm, 
ix. 823 ; Memoirs, pp. 94-6). He spoke m 
favour of giving an aid to the king in Fe* 
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bruBty 1678, and in the following montli 
obtained a commisbion for raising an inde- 
oendent company of foot, and was appointed 
rnvemor of Bridlington, with a salary of 
SoOi. a year. InDecembarfollowing Reresby 
Sopo'sed Dnnby’s impeaelunent (ilfentoi«,pp. 
IBS 167)- ■'I* ^1*® general election in Fe- 
bruary 1079 he was again returned for Ald- 
botougb, but was unseated on petition in tbs 
follomns May <ib. pp. 100-1 ; Journals of 
mS<WS (/Ommona, ix. 622, 623). In 
1680 be drew up the Yorkshire petition of 
abhonenoe, but took care to pen it ' so care- 
fully that no great exceptions could be taken 
at it’ {Memoirs, p. 190). At the general 
election in Pebruary 1681 he was once more 
elected for Aldborough. In November fol- 
lowing be was made a justice of the peace 
ffyt Middlesex and Weatmiustcr, and in that 
capacity superintended the proceedings 
aminst Thynne’s murderers in February 
1683 [see under SnyMotm, OoABxns, sixth 
Duke o? SojiDHsnr]. 

On Halifax’s recommendation, Reresby was 
appointed governor of York in April 1682, 
nfusisted in the plot to obtain the forfei- 
ture of the city’s charter, and eutertaiued 
the lord chief justice, Jeffreys, at thosummer 
aisizes in lOS'i, with great respect. At the 
Kuetal election after tlie death of Charles II, 
Eeiesby was elected for the city of York, 
lliough less attached to James, Reresby took 
a prominent part in the IIouso of Conunons 
as a supporter of the court, lie favoured 
the imposition of a tax on London houses 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
crushing Monmouth’arehellion, on thecurious 
ground that London ‘ drained all England 
of its people,’ and ' was a nuisance to all the 
rest’ of the country (j6. p. 333). In Novem- 
ber 1686 he voted in favour of obtaining the 
concurrence of the House of Lords with the 
sddress passed by the commons for the dis- 
missal of the Roman catholic oiHcers (id, p. 
616), In April 1688 he refused to sign an 
ad^ss of thanlrs to tho king for ' his late 
indulgence for liberty of conscience ' (id. pp. 
392-^. Though be promised the king to 
stand dor Fork at the next general election, 
Seresby had for some time past been growing 
lukewarm in the royal cause. On 22 Nov. 
1688 York Castle was seized by Dauby ond 
kb adherents, who declared for the Prince 
of Orange. Reresby was taken prisoner, but 
kb poide was sulisequeutly accepted, and 
kewus thereupon allowed to retire to Tbri- 
kergh. Early in the following year he went 
up to London, and was presented to ‘Williaro. 
ky kb old Mend Halifax, He died some- 
what suddenly on 12 May 1689, aged 66, and 
was buried in St. Leonard’s Church, Thri- 


bergh, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

_ Reresby was a cautious time-serving poli- 
tician, who possessed a happy knack of pleas- 
ing those in power and a keen eye for his own 
advancement. His ‘Memoirs,’ which give 
on interesting and valuable account of the 
events of his time, were hrst published in 
1784 (London, 8vo); another edition was 
private^ printed in tiie same year (London, 
4to). In 1813 a]^eaTed 'The Travels and 
Memoirs of Sir John Reieaby, hart. Tte 
former (now first published) , . . with forty 
portraits and views of the most remarkable 
persons and places mentioned’ (London,8vo). 
This edition,whichwasalsojpubli8hed without 
the illustrations, was reprinted in 1831 and 
1881. In 1876 appeared ‘ The Memoirs of Sir 
.John Roreaby ot Thrybergh . . . written by 
himself, edited from the original mauusoiipt 
by James J, Cartwright’ (London, 8vo). 
llio first ohaptov of Mr. Cartwright's edition 
seems to have been extracted from tbe genea- 
logy of the Reresby family, compiled by 
Jobn Reresby, and preserved at the Brilbh 
Museum (Addit, MSS. 20413-3). The rest 
of the text is derived from the original ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ which were purchased for the British 
Museum at Sotheby’s in June 1873 {ib. 
20140-1). Though it contains much addi- 
tional matter, this edition is by no means a 
literal transcript of tbe manuscript. Tbo 
omissions and alleratioiis are numerous, and 
tho editing far from adequate. A French 
translation of the ‘Memoirs 'forms part of tbe 
twenty-first volume of the 'Oouectlon de 
MSmoires relalifs 6, la Rdvolutlon d'Augls- 
tarre’ (Paris, 1827, 8vo). The manuscript 
of the ‘ Travels,’ which at one time formed 
part of Topham Bcauclerk’s library, was 
given by Mr. Hodges, of Bramdeon, Haii^ 
shire, to the editor of tho ‘ Travels and Me- 
moirs ’ (1813), hut the present whoi’eahouts 
of this manuscript is unknown. Twenty- 
two letters written by Reresby to the Mor- 
quis of Halifax, 1061-8, are in tbo posses- 
mon of Earl Spencer {IRst, MSS, Ctomm. 
2nd Rep. App. p. 16). Extracts from these 
letters are given in Mr. Cartwright’s edition 
of the ‘ Memoirs.’ A small volume in the 
Bodloian Library in Rereshy’s handwriting 
contains copies of letters written by him on 
various occasions, and a few poems (Mcmlm- 
son MS, D. 204). SsTsral of Reresbys letters 
are preserved at the British Museum (Addit, 
MSS. 6660 £. 66, 9736 ff.l4r-48, 28068 ff. 228, 
363). 

Reresby married, on 9 March 1665, Frances, 
elder daughter of William Browne of York, 
harrister-at-law, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. The eldest sou, William, 
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bom 7 Jan. 1668, succeeded to tho baronetcy 
on tbe death of Ms father. After leading a 
life of profligate extravagance, he sold the 
family estate to John Savile of Methley in 
1706, and died in extreme want while serv- 
ing as a tapster in tho Meet prison. Tam- 
worth, the second son, born 17 Sopl. 1670, a 
major in Colonel Stonwix’s regiment, was 
tho author of ‘A Miscellany of Ingenious 
Thoughts andBieflections in Verse and Prose, 
with some useful Remarks. To which are 
added . . . Characters, Pleasant ITarrativos, 
Moral Observations, and Essays’ (London, 
1721, 4to). John, the third son, died in July 
1683 ; George in April 1689. Leonard, the 
youngest son, born 22 Sept. 1670, succeeded 
ms br 6 ther Tamworth as the fourth baronet, 
and died unmarried on 16 Aug. 1748, when 
the baronetcy became extinct. 

[Preface to Boroshy's Travels and IVCemoiis 
(1813k Wotton’s English Earonotugo, 1741, ii. 
202 ; Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcios, 
1844, pp, 439-40; lluntor's South Yorkshire, 
1831, pp, 30, 40-41, 44 ; Brydges's Consura 
Ditoram, 1815, iv. 208-10; Smyth’s Loeburos 
on Modern Ilistory, 1840, ii. 01-2 ; Gardiner 
and MulUnger’s Introduction to tho Study of 
English History, 1881, p. 300 ; Hotrospactire 
Beview, vlii. 342-80 ; Edinburgh Beviow, cxlii. 
304-431; Athennum, 1675| pt. i. pp. 810-17; 
Gent. Mag. 1748 p. 380, 1814 pt. i, pp. 260-1 ; 
Botes and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 478, otli sor. iii. 
469, V. 0, 229, 249, 429, 8th sor. vi. 387 ,' Official 
Return of Lists of Members of I’arlianienl, pt. 
i, pp. 680, 550, 550 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824 ; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Bril, Mus Cat.] 

G. F. B. B. 

BBSBURY, NATHANIEL (164.3-171 1), 
divine, was baptised on 24 Sept. 1643 at 
Ottndle, Northamptonshire, where his father, 
Bichard Itesbury, was tho nonconformist vioor 
( Cal, State Papers, Dom., Comm, for Comp, p. 
1064). The father, who resigned six weeks 
before St. Bartkolomuw’s day, 1602, there- 
after practised medicine, and preached at his 
own nouse at Ouudle, but died within a 
year. He engaged in controversy with J oliu 
Goodwin [q.v.], publishing ‘Some Stop to 
the Gangrene of Arniinianism, lately pro- 
moted 1 ^ Mr, John Goodwin in his Book 
entitulcd" Redemption Redeemed, London, 
1661, 8 vo. Goodwin replied with ‘Confi- 
dence dismounted,’ to which the elder Res- 
bnry retorted in 'The Lightlesse Star, (»; 
Mr, John Goodwin discovered a Felugio- 
Sooinian,’ &o,, Loudon, 1062. 

'The sou, Nathaniel, entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, on 8 July 1607, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1601, M.A. in 1672 ; was in- 
corporated at Oxford on 16 July 1073, and 
proceeded B,I). and D,D. from Merton Col- 


lege on n July 1692. He was appointed 
vicar of Wandsworth, Surrey, in I 674 
became chaplain to Arthur Annedev’e^l 
of Angleaea, and to his son James. & 
rector of Broughton-Qifibrd. Wiltsbim 
ie87,and of sf.Paul’s,Sha^mX® 
from 1689, and v^ appointed chaplSS 



1 •! ... ^ Ckarterhouse. 

Once, while preaching m the chapel rovsl 
from the text' 1 am fearfully anti wonfo. 
fully made,' he uneonaciotisly blackened *11 
his face with the dye from a new black etove 
(GEANomi, iii. 10.3). He died on 81 July 
1711, and waa buried in St. Giles’s 
Reading. He married, in 1691, a widow 
Mrs. Mary Cordell of St. Matthew’s pari»t’ 
Friday Street, London, who was a dangtt-j 
of Robert Outhbert, citizen and golSnith 
of London, and owner of oonsiderame wealth, 
Ilia wife predeceased him without issue, 

Roahury was a sound ohurchman of the 
orthodox typo, and a popular preacher. Be- 
sides seven separate sermons he published; 
1 , ‘ The 0as6_ of the Cross in Baptism eon. 
siderod,’ published in ‘ A Collection of Cases,’ 
London, 1084, 4to ; 2ud edit. London, 1694 
fob; Srd edit. London, 1718. 2. ‘'to 
Eleventh Note of the Church, viz. The GI 017 
of Miracles in tho Notes of the Church as 
laid down by Cardinal Bellarmine, examined 
and confuted,’ Loudon, 1688; reprinted in 
Yol. iv. of John Cumming’s edition of A Pre- 
aervativo agmust Popery,’ London, 1848, 
3. ‘ The Texts examined which Famets cite 
out of the Bible for Proof of their Doctrine 
concerning the Visibility of the Church,’ 
London, 1 688, in ‘ Popery not founded upon 
Soripture,’ 1608-9; repinted by Bishop 
Gibson in his ‘ Preservative against Popery,’ 
Loudon, 1788. 

[For Bichard Besbury, see Wood’s Athena 
Oxon. od. Bliss, iii. 639; Eennett’<iBegister,pp, 
006, 932, 937; Palmer’s Nonconfomiat'ehlemo- 
rial, iii. 43 ; Oal. 3taLe Papers, Dom.,_Coomi, for 
Oomp. p, 1064. For Natnaniel, besides worb 
raontionod, Wood’s Fasti, od.Blis8,ii. 337,Fo8t8t^ 
Alumni Ozon. early ser. p. 1246; Newconrt’s 
Bpport. Ecclos, i. 700 ; Graduati Cantabr. p. 893; 
narl. Soc. Publications, xxxi. 193; Pepys’eDiaiy, 
V. 264 ; Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 610, id. 
884, 386, 387 w. i Admission Books of Emmaaiul 
Collage, Cambridge, par tho master, Dr. Phear; 
Begistors gf Candle, per the vicar, Bov. 0, Hop- 
kina, and the Eev, J, Skinner, curate, who made 
an exhaustive search; Will 192 , Young, P,0.C, 
London.] 0. F. 8, 

REUTER, ADAM (J. 1027), author, a 
native of Cottbus in Silesia, was grmted 
permission to study in the Bodleian Library 
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at Oxford on 8 Sept. 1608 {Oxford Z/niv. Heg. 
Oxford Hist. Soo. n. i. 206). He was than 
a licentiate ‘ utriusque iuria.’ Wood, wlio 
ertoaeoasly calls him a Welshman, says that 
be continued at Oxford for many years ‘in 
the condition of a commoner, for he wore a 
imwn, and was entered into the matricula as a 
member of Exeter College ’ ^Woon, Athena 
Oxm. ii. 420). He proved himself a learned 
and ingenious scholar, a good Latinist, and 
a severe Calvinist. He published: 1 . ‘Qiubs- 
tiones Juris Oontroversi 12,’ Oxford, 1609, 
dedicated to George Hyves, warden of 
Kew College, and tlie fellows. 2. ' Oratio 
Fapam esse Bestiam quee non est et tamcu 
estj apud Johan. Apoo. 17, v. 8,’ Lon- 
don, 1810, 4to, spoken by the author be- 
fore the imiversity. 8. ‘ Contra Gonspiror 
torum Oonsilia Orationea duee habitce in 
nobilisB. et antiquiss. Oxoniensi Academia 
0 Aug. et 5 Novemb. 1610, diobus Ilegie 
Liberationis et Gonapiratione Gowrie et Tor- 
mentaria,’ dedicated to George, lord Corew, 
of Clopton, Henry and Thomas Carey, and 
WUliam Waller, London, 1612. 4. ‘ Liber- 
tatis Anglicanee dofonsio, seu demonstratio 
Regnum .Anglim non esse feudum pontiflcisj 
in nobUissima et antiquissima Oxoniensi 
Academia publics oppnsita Martino Becorio, 

5. J.,’Lon^n, 1618. C. ‘ Eadgarus in Jaeobo 
le^vivus seu Pietatis Anfflicanoe Hefensio 
contra Eosweydum,’ London, 1614, 4to, 

6. 'Be Consilio Iraotatus,’ dedicated to the 
Earl of Suffolk, Oxford, 1626, 

[Wood's aocouut of Eeuter's Welsh origin ia 
dsnied by his own etateraeut reepecting him- 
in hia lirat publioation. Wood's error is 
repeated in Poetar and Williams's Biogr. Diet.; 
ci Watt's Bibl. Brit, and Eeutor's works in 
Bnl. Mvs. ; F. Madan's Early Oxford Proas, pp. 
7S, 131.] W. A. 3. 

REVANS, SAMUEL (1808-1888), 
colonist, the ‘ father of the New Zealand 
press,’ was horn in England in 1808 and 
mught up as a printer. lie oame into con- 
taot with Henry Bamuol Ohapman [q. v.l, 
and emigrated with him in 1833 to Montreal, 
where he helped to start the ‘ Dally Adver- 
tUer.’ Some indiscreet articles in the paper 
led liim to leave Canada in 1837 and return 
to London, whero he identiflod himself with 
the Wakefield scheme for the colonisation 
of Eew Zealand. In 1889 he was appointed 
eecretaiy to the executive committee for in- 
augurating the settlement of Port Nioholson, 
In the same year he published iu London 
the first numbers of the ‘ New Zealand 
Qanstte,’ and on 18 April 1840, soon after 
jug arrival in the colony, brought it out 
in Wellington, being himself editor, printer, 
and publisher. He assisted with his own 


hands in building an office for the paper, 
which on 22 Aug. 1840 blossomed into the 
‘New Zealand Gazette and Britannia Spec- 
tator.’ In. 1843 he published et this office 
the first Wellington almanac. He was long 
remembered as a prominent figure in the 
early days of the Wellington settlement. 

In 1847 Bevans gave up his connection 
with journalism, removed to the Wairarapa, 
residing at Woodside, near Greytown, and 
took up land for sheep-farming in partner- 
ship with Captain Smith, E.N. An effort 
in 1851 to make a new settlement in Cali- 
fornia proved a failure, and after his return 
to eheep-fnrming in N ew Zealand, Bevans and 
his partner held as much as fifty-five thou- 
sand acres. For a time he represented Orey- 
town district both iuthe House of Assembly 
Mid in the Provincial Council. But he fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, and died un- 
married at (drey town on 15 July 1888, de- 
pendent on his mends. 

[Wairapara Standard quoted by New Zealnnd 
Times, 17 July 1888 j Mennell’a Difit.of Anstr.i- 
liaii Biography; New Zealand Parliamentary 
Papers.] C. A. H. 

REVELEY, WILLEY {d, 1799\ archi- 
tect, was probably son of William Roveley, 
a younger son of Willey Reveley ol Newton 
Underwood, Northumborland, and Newby 
Wiske, Yorkshire, whoso father, William 
Beveley, had married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Willey of Newby Widie. 
Willey Reveley the younger received his 
professional education in London from Sir 
William Chambers [q. ^ in 1781-2, lie ac- 
companied Sir Richard W orsley as ‘ architect 
and draftsman’ in his tour through Italy, 
Greece, and E^pt (1784-1789), and, on his 
return to Enghind, pursued hia protessioii 
with much activity. He mode designs ' of 
great beauty and megnnee ’ for public baths 
at Bath, but was not employed in executing 
them. He also prepared a plan for on infir- 
mary at Canterbury, which was not utilised, 
and for wet docks on the Thames. The 
most important works executed by him were 
All Saints’ Church, Southampton (1792-6), 
a classical building with pediment supported 
by lonio columne and cupola of good propor- 
tfone ; and a country mansion, Windmill IliU, 
Sussex, which is given in Richardson’s ‘ Vi- 
truvius Britannious ’ (vol. (. pi, 26-7). The 
plans for the church were moaifled somewhat 
disastrously to suit the prejudices of the 
mayor and aldermen of Southampton. In 
1794 he edited vol. iii, of Stuart and Bevett’s 
Antiquities of Athens,’ and, in the preface, 
replied to certain animadversions ,of Sir W, 
Chambers upon Greek architecture. His 
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promising career, marred by a somewhat 
splenetic temper, wne cut short by his death, 
at Mb house in Oxford Stroot, London, on 
6 July 1799. 

The journal of his tour is in the library of 
the Koyal Institute of British Architects, 
and the dbawings of tho pyramids, made by 
him from actuid measurement, are at Now 
College, Oxford. Some of his designs are in 
Sir John Soane’s museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

[Diet, of Architecture (od. PapTrorth),Tii. 86 ; 
Gent. Mng. 1700, ii. 627; Nioliols's Lit. Anoed. 
ix. 148 ; Davies’s Southampton, p, 397 ; Philo- 
sophical Mivgiizine, 1709, iv. 220-2; Hodgson's 
NortJiumbechmd, it. ii. 701.] C. J. B. 

BiBVBLL or BIVBLL, Sih EICIIAED 
(d. 1222), Itnight and landovraer, said to have 
beou the son of William Revell (PoT,n, 
JievonaJiire, p. 82), probably a landowner in 
Devonshire and lord of Revolsloke in that 
coimty, rcooivad from Ilenry II grants of 
‘ Ouri ’ or Curry Rivall, and Langport, both 
in Somerset (MS. Record Oihoe, Carta 
Aniiqua, R., Nos. 11 , 12), and is said to have 
built a castle at Langport (Somerset Archeo- 
logical Society’s Prooeeditif/s, XX. i. 8). ITo 
was sheriff for Devonaluro and Cornwall 
Atom the sixth to tho tenth years of Richard I 
(Thirty-Jirst Report qfthe Beptity-Keeper of 
the liecords, p. 279), and is said to have re- 
ceived from Richard the custody of the 
castles of Bxoter and Launceston (Polu, n.6.) 
He was paying rent to the crown in tlie 
reign of John, ondwas at Carricltfergus, Kil- 
kenny, and Dublin in 1210, during tho ex- 
pedition to Ireland of that year (Jiotuli de 
Liberate, See., pp. 180, 204, 220). He mar- 
ried Mobel, sister and heir of Walter do 
Bsselegh, or Ashley, in Wiltshire, and died in 
1222, He appears to have had a son named 
Richard (Chancery Molls, p. 94), who pro- 
bably predeceased his father, for the eldor 
Richard’s heir, subject to tho dower of his 
wife Mabel who suTOved him, was his only 
daughter Sabina, wife of lionry do I’Orti. 
She survived her husband, who died in 1241, 
and had livery of tho lands of her inheritance 
in Somerset and Dorset, which passed to her 
son Henry de I’Orti (doUrtiaco), summoned 
to parliament in 1290. It is probable that 
Revel’s Hill, near Mintem in Dorset, takes 
its name from Sir Richard Revell. Contem- 
poraries of Sir Richard were the landowners 
William Revell inWiltshireandHughRovoll 
in Northamptonshire ; their connection with 
Sir Richard is not known. 


[aoUinson's Somerset, i. 28; Polo’s Devon- 
shire, p. 82; Somerset Archmolog. Soc. Proo, 
i. 8, (1806) Xu. ii. 76 , MS. Chnne. 
intiq, Nos. 11, 12, Roberts’s Onlendarinm 


Genealog. 1 . 11, 46, Rot, Litt, Olaus i iioa 
R ot. do Liberate. &c., pp. 180. 204, 22o‘. Chan 


from fit, jf 
■V7. H. ‘ 

RBVBTT, NICHOLAS (1720-1804) 
nrohiteot and draughtsman, was second son 
of John Revolt of Brondeston Hall near 
Frnmlinglmm in SuffoUc, where he was hom 
in 1720. Ilia mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Fauoonhridge. Adopting the pro. 
foseion of an artist, ho made his way to Rome 
in 1742. lie etudied painting there, under 
Onvolioro Bouefiale. At Borne, Revett he- 
came neguainted with James Stuart (IRS- 
1788) [ipv.], the artist, Matthew Biettini». 
hnm, and Gavin Hamilton [q. v.], tho painter. 
In April 1748 he made an expedition with 
them to Naples and hack on foot. It sepins 
to have been during this journey that tbs 
idea occurred to Eovett and and 

was eagerly taken up by Stuart and Bretling- 
ham, of making an expedition to Athena to 
inoaaiiro and delineate the monuments of 
Greek antiquity still remaining there. This 
idea was warmly supported, with money as 
well as other encouragement, by mony of the 
Eng] isli dilettanti in Romo. In March 1760 
Stuart and Revett left Rome for Venice, 
Hamilton and Brettingham being unable to 
accompany them. At Venice they missd 
their boat, and wore delayed some mon^E, 
during which they visited the antiquities of 
Pola in Dalmatia. They heoame acquainted 
with Sir James Gray, K.B,, the British resi- 
dont at Venice, and, through hU agency, 
were elected members of the Society of 
Dilettanti in London, Eventually th^ 
reached Athens in the spring of 1761, and 
resided there, with some intervals, untillate 
in 176d, returning to England early in 1766. 
They drew and measured most of the anti- 
quities in Athens and its neighbourhood, 
but their work was hampered by tumults 
due to the bad government ofthe Turks, and 
by inoureions of a more formidable enemy, 
the plague. On their return to England th^ 
were admitted to the Society of Dileltanti, 
and, with Hie aid of some of the most in- 
fluential members, they succeeded in publish- 
ing, in 1702, the first volume of ‘The Anti- 
quities of Athens, measured and delineat^ 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S. A., and Ni- 
cholas Revett, Painters and Architects.’ 
Tho success of this book was instantaneous, 
but the lion’s share of the credit fell to 
Stuart, who was dubbed ‘Athenian’ Stuart 
therefrom. Revett seems to have been dis- 
pleased at this, and therefore parted with all 
his rights in the work to Stuart, having no 


Green. 
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connection -with the Bucoeeding volumes, 
Sevett however, continued an active mem- 
ber of 'the Society of Dilettanti, and was 
selected by thena to go on an expedition to 
the coast of Asia Minor, with Eichard 
(1738-1810) [q. ▼•] and ‘WiUinm 
Pars [q. t.J, Revett undertaking the duties 
of the architectural measurement of anti- 
quities. The party left England in June 1764, 
and returned in SeptemW 1766, Subse- 
quently their journals and drawing were 
handed over to the Society of Dilettanti, 
■who made a selection from them, whiohthey 
entrusted to J^vett to prepare for publican 
tion. The remainder were handed over to 
Chandler for the same purpose, on his own 
account. The first volume of ‘ The Anti- 
quities of Ionia’ was published in 1769, but 
the second volume did not appear until 1797. 
Pevett remained a prominent member of the 
society, and was employed by some of them, 
notably Lord Lo Despenoer (Sir Francis 
Dogwood), to execute various architectural 
works in the ‘ Grecian gusto.’ One of the 
most important architectural works executed 
hr Revett was the church of Ayott St. Law- 
rence in Ilertfordshiro. During the later 
years of his life he fell into pecuniary dilH- 
cullies. He died on 3 June 180-1, aged 81, 
and was buried at Brandeston. A portrait 
of Revett was presented by Mr. Weale to 
the Institute of British Architects in 1826 ; 
this was engraved lo form the frontispiece 
to the fourSi volume of ‘ The Antiquities 
(J Athens.’ 

[Hemoir in rol. iv. of the Antiquities of 
Athens; Redgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Hainil- 
ton’s Historical Hotico of the Idocioly of Dilet- 
tanti; Miohaelis's Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain ; Gent, Mag, 1821, il. 123,] L. C. 

REYNARDSON, Sib ABRAHAM 
(1B90-1661), lord mayor of London, son of 
'fromos Reynordson, Turkey merchant, of 
Plymouth, by Julia Braco, was born at Ply- 
mouth in 1690, Abraham served his ap- 
prenticeship in Loudon to Edmund James, 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and be- 
came a freeman of the city on 6 Oct. 1618. 
He was also a prominent momhor of the go- 
verning bodies of the Turkey and East India 
Companies. In July 1640 he was chosen 
master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and entered on the ofiice of siicrifF in the fol- 
lowing September. As master of the Mec- 
chantTaylors he helped to respond to Charles’s 
demand ior a loan from the city companies in 
1640. His sympathies were with the royalist 
cause. Neither he nor his colleagues on the 
courtof the company assistedthe corporation, 
except under compulsion, in raising loans for 


the parliament in 1642 and 1643. His term of 
office as lord mayor extended over the event- 
ful year 1648-9. Reynardson was the first 
Devonshire man who attained the dignity. 
His election eermou was preached by Obadiah 
Sed^ick, an eloquent divine, whom Crom- 
well had stigmatised as ‘a rascally priest.’ 
Reynardson soon found himself in conUict 
with the Rump parliament, which had de- 
clared all oaths of allegiance to the king 
illegal. The mayor refused to admit to the 
common council members who had not 
made the customary loyal subscription, but 
parliament retaliated by ordering him to 
assemble the council and suspend the taking 
of oaths (6 Jnn. 1648-9), In anticipation of 
resistance, they further directed that the 
mayor should remove the chains which had 
been placed across the streets os a protection 
from cavalry charges. The act constituting 
the court for the trial of King Charles natu- 
rolly received no countenance from Reynard- 
son, and it was read in hie absence at the 
Exchange and in Cheapside by the sergeant- 
at-arms, with the commons’ mace upon hie 
shoulder. A petition which had been cir- 
culated in the city, affirming ‘ that the com- 
mons of England, in parliament ossombled, 
have tbe supreme power of this nation,' was 
road before the common council on 9 Jan., 
when Eeynordson presided, with a view lo 
its being presented by the council to the 
House 01 Commons, A committee recom- 
mended its adoption, but when this recom- 
mendation was Drought up at the meeting of 
the council on IS Jan., R^ardson refused 
lo put the c^uestion. The debate on the sub- 
ject lasted from eleven in the morning till 
eight in the evening, when the lord mayor 
left, and the resolution for presenting the 
petition was carried. The House of Com- 
mons toolc no proceedings against the mayor, 
but passed an ordinance that, if tbe mayor 
failed to call a meeting of tbe comidl on the 
requisition of six members, any forty of the 
members could convene the council without 
the lord-mayor's presence. After the exeou- 
tion of Charles on SO Jaii., Reynardson had 
official possession of the 'personal treaty,’ 
which was an engagement subscribed by most 
of the common council in favour of the pro- 
posed treaty- between Charles and the parlia- 
ment. This contained the names of leading 
citizens who had by their si^atures approved 
its loyal sentiments, and Iteynaxdson burnt 
the incriminating document ‘to ashes pri- 
vately in his chamber,’ says Smallwood in his 
‘Memoir,’ ‘that nothing might remain to the 
prejudiceof any.’ Notwithstandingthoanxie- 
tiesthat besot him, Reynardson accepted the 
presidentship of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
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in Februory 1048-9, On 28 Mnrch a copy of 
tlie act proclaiming the abolit ion of the kingly 
office was brought to Beynardson’s house, but 
he refused to make it public. He was there- 
^on summoned to the boa' of the House of 
Commons. He pleaded hie conscientious 
scruples; the house ordered him to pay a 
fine of 2,0002,, to be imprisoned in the Tower 
for two months, and to be deposed from the 
mayoralty (cf, Triall awl Exandnatim af the 
Lord Mayor, 1649). The court of aldermen 
at once took possession of the insignia, and 
proceeded to the election of a now mayor. 

The author and publisher of ‘ A Vindico- 
tion of the late Lord Mayor’ were arrested 
by order of the council of state (26 April). 
Keynardson’s tenure of office had brought 
with it a heavy pecuniary burden. He lost, 
according to his own statement, as much us 
20,0002. while mayor. Ha refused, however, 
to pay the flue imposed by parliament, and 
‘ his goods, household stufl', and wearing ap- 
parel were ordered to be sold by the candle.’ 
A balance still remained unpaid, and on 
7 May 1661, an order was issued that the 
whole of his estate was to bo seised until 
the fine was liquidated. He had in Bcpl em- 
ber 1619 resigned, on account of ill-health, 
the presidency of St. Bartholomew's. 

Immediately after the Xlostoration, liey- 
nardson and tliirteun other members of the 
common council presented to the king a reso- 
lution from that body oomraendinglieynord- 
son's action in January 1648-6. Charles II 
knighted the members of tho deputation 
(May 1660), but Iteynardson appears to hove 
been separately knighted by Charles on his 
visit to the G-uildliall on 6 July. Jlayaard- 
son was formally restored to the aldermanic 
office on 4 Sept., but declined, on account of 
‘ his sickly condition,’ tho offer of tho mayor- 
alty for 1660-1. Ho died at 'rottcuham on 
4 Oct. 1661. Ills body, after lying in slate 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall till the 17 th, was 
conveyed to the cdiurch of St. Martin Out- 
wich. His widow was buried in the ohon- 
cel of the same church on 14 July 1674, but 
no monument was raised to either, and their 
romoinSj with many others, were removed 
to the city of London cemetery at Ilford in 
1874, when the church was demolished. His 
wHl, dated 10 May and proved 22 Uot. 1 601, 
provided 8002. as a pension for six poor 
women of his company, and 140 ounces of 
silver to be made into a basin and ewer for 
use at the feasts. To tho Merchant Taylors’ 
Company he had lent large sums of money, 
and regularly attended the meetings of the 
court. Huriiighis lifetimo he had presented 
two silver flagons and two gilt cups with 
covers to the communion table of the church 


of St. Martin Outwich. jaig eitensiv. 
porty included lands in Essex and Susa^ 
addition to his manor-house at Tottanh.™ 
purchosed in 1630. In 1040 he took 

gre“st?6eL 

Heynardson was twice married, HU Sist 
wife, Abigail, third daughter of Alderman 
Nicholas Crisp of Bread Street, died in July 
1632. By her he had two sons bom iu the 
porish of St. Andrew Undershaft; only the 
second, Nicholas, survived tho parents.^ His 
second wife was Eleanor, daughter of Eichard 
Wynne of Shrewsbury. Of this marriage 
there were three sons and three daughters 
all of whom eurvived their father. ' 

Two portroits of Ueynardaon are preaerred 
one at Merohant Taylors’ Hall, and another 
at Holywell Hull at Tottenham. These re- 
present him in the robes of office, with the 
mace and sword lying beside him. A. por- 
trait of his second wiik Eleanor, was pamtd 
by Cornelius Janssen [q. v.] in 1648, 


[Smallwood’s Ennoral Sermon, preached on 
17 Oct, 1601 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry; Olode's 
London during the Bebellion, 1894, p.»siiii, and 
references there given.] 0. W-s. 


REYNELL, OAREW (1636-1600), eco- 
nomic writer, born in 1036, and descended 
of tho fomily of Reynell of Bast (^well, 
Devonshire, was grandson of Sir Qeoige 
Reynell, marshal of the king’s bench, and 
son of Carew Reynell ((2. 1667), also msnhnl 
of the king’s bench, who resided at Rivershill 
in tho parish of Binstead, Hampshire, Hia 
mother was Mary, daughter ot Marcellus 
Rivers of St. Saviour’s, Southwoik, and 
Rivershill, llis only brother, Qeotge, was 
fellow of Corpus Christ! Colley, Oxford, and 
canon of Lincoln from 1682 till his death m 
1687, when he was buried in the chapel of 
his college. 

Corew entered at W odhom College, Oxford, 
on 16 July 1662 os a gentleman commoner. 
Ho left (Jidbrd without a deraee, and in 
1664 was entered a student of the Middle 
Temple (Gardinub, Wadham College, p. 108), 
In 1066 ho was sent to Exeter gaol on a 
charge of complicity in the rising againat 
the government at Salisbury of JohnPenrad- 
dock fq. V,] ^ee State Papers, Dom, Inteireg. 
cxxviii. 8). His father petitioned the oouned 
to pardon him on account of his youth, and 
General Desborough was ordered, ^er taking 
security from the older Reynell for hU goM 
conduct, to send him home. It is probable 
thot he then went abroad, In 1667 he aiifr 
needed to his patrimony of Riverahill, and 
in 1661 greeted the Beslorntion with an »- 
travagaut ode, ‘The Eortunate Ohange, being 
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a Panegyrick to Ma aacred Majesty King 
Ciborlea II,’ London, 1661, fol. It -was re- 
printed in ‘ Fugitive Poetical Tracts ’ (2nd 
ser. No. xxiv). Thenceforth Beynell devoted 
himself to economic studies. He died, at his 
house in sWeditoh, in 1690. 

He married, first, Anna^ widow of one 
Metcalfe; his second wife was named 
Elizabeth, widow of Ealph Took of Took’s 
Court (cf. Chestub, Marriage laeeneea, ed. 
Foster, col. 1136). By the first wife he had a 
son, Carew, and by the second wife a daughter, 
Anne. 

BeyneH’s economic study resulted in 
'The ^ue English Interest, or an Aiccount 
of the Chief Natural Improvements and 
some Political Observations demonstrating 
an Infallible Advance of this Nation to infi- 
nite Wealth and Greatness, Trade and Fopu- 
lacy, with Employment and Preferment for 
all Persons,’ Loudon, 1674, 8vo (licensed 
6 Sept. 167S). It is a noticeable book, though 
it accepts the mercantile theory without 
question. It was noticed in ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ No. 102, 27 April 1674, vol. 
ii. In the twenty-seventh chapter (p. 79), 
‘of learning ’ (and libraries), EevnelT si , 
'Much more would be said of this subject, 
but I lefer that to my "Discourse of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning,”’ of which nothing 
is known. 

Another OiRDW EBnrati. (1698-1745), 
bishop of Derry, son of Oarew Beynell, of 
Covent Garden, London, was educated at 
Winchester, 1707-11 (KiKBr, Winehester 
Segieter, p. 221), In 1711 he was elected a 
sAolar and fellow of New Oollege, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. 1716, M.A. 1719, 
ED. and D.D. 1780. He was proctor of his 
university in 1728 (Fusixb, Alumni Oxon.') 
From 1728 to 1748 he was rector of Colerne, 
Wiltshire, and in 1784 of SS. John and Lau- 
rence, Bristol. He became chaplain to 
William Bradshaw [q. v.], bishop of Bristol 
and chancellor of that diocese. He removed 
to Irolaad in 1787 as first chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant, the duke of Devonshire, and 
was pomotedlo the see of Down and Connor 
in 1786, and to that of Derry in 1743. He 
held the latter till bis death in 1744-5 
(Ooiiob, FaeH JEaclea. Mib, iii. 310). His 
published works consist of sermons, three of 
which are in the British Museum. 

A third Oarew Beynell (1690-1766), son 
of Bev, John Beynell, of West Hatton, Lin- 
colnshire, a graduate of Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, was prebendary of Chichester from 
1724 to 1780, vicar of Marsdon, Oxfordshire, 
from 1726 to 1736, and rector of Childrey, 
Berk8lure,&Dm 1781 till his death on 29 May 
1766 (Fosihb, Ahtmni Oxen,') 


[Official Botums of Members of Porliameat; 
Tackett's Devon Pedigrees, p. 147 ; Burke's Com. 
moneia, iv. 416, and Landed Gentry, p, 2346, 
Harl, Soc. vi. 234, 240 ; Westcote’s Devon, pp, 
676-8; Warner's CoUectinns for Hist, of Ean^ 
shire; Granger's Biogr. Hist, of Engl. iv. 99.] 

W. A. a, 

i^YNELL, EDWABD (1612-1663), 
divine, born at West Ogwell, Devonshire, 
in. 1612, was son of Sir Thomas Beynell, 
whoseyounger brother, Sir George, was grand- 
father of Carew Beyu^ (1636-1090) [q. v.] 
Hie mother was his fauer's second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sh Henry Xilligrew 
of Cornwall, lie was admitted as a fellow 
commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, on 
SO May 1629 (Bdasd, Megteter qf &eter 
College, p. OS). Prideaux, the rector of the 
college, had married his balf-sister (Frutoe, 
Worthiae of Devon, p. 628). He left Ox- 
ford in 1682 without a decree, and entered at 
the Middle Temple; he, hke his half-brother 
Thomas, was a oenefactor of the Inn, He 
was called to the bar, hut his ' geny being 
more inclined towards divinity,' he took 
orders and became rector of West Ogwell, 
(BcntEn's, Commonere, iv. 461). He died at 
West Ogwellin 1603 by his own hand, and was 
buried there. ‘ He was of curious parts and 
flowing stylej always single and addicted to 
melancholy, insomuch that it prevailed over 
him to accelerate hie diaeolution, which he 
accomplished by the improbable assistance 
but of a bason of water in bis chamber’ 
(Pbikoh). Wood reports the reluotanoe of 
his Idnsmen to give further information 
about him, and their desire that ' he might 
sink into oblivion,’ 

Beynell wrote : 1. ‘ Eng^enia’s Tears for 
Great Britain’s Gloiy, or Observations re- 
flecting on these Sad Times,’ London, 1642. 
2. ‘ The Life and Death of the Beligiousand 
Virtuous Lady the Lady Lucie Beynell of 
Ford in Devon, who Dyed on 18 April 1662, 
whereunto is annexed a Consolatory Epi- 
logue for dejected Souls,’ London, 1664. 
La^ Beynell, daughter of B.ohert Brandon 
of London, was uie writer’s sister-in-law, 
and wife to Sir Biohard BeyneU. (1687- 
1648) of the Middle Temple, an officer in 
the exchequer. 3. 'An Advice against 
Libertinism, shewing the great Danger 
thereof, and exhorting all to zeal of 
Truffii,' London, 1669. 4. ‘Celestial Ami- 
ties, or a Soul sighing for the Love of her 
Saviour,' London, 1660, dedicated to 'the 
ladies of our times,’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s AtheD», ed. 
Bliss, iii 668 ; Prince’sWorthies of Devon, p. 628 ; 
Davidson’s Bibliotheca Devoniensis; Boase'sBe- 
gister of Exeter Oollege, Oxford.] W. A. S. 
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BETNEE, CLEMENT, D.D. (1689- Notieos of English Oolloges, pTas^'i^ 
1661), abbot of Lambspring or Lansporg in ^28 ; Weldon’s ChronoloeioalNotM 

Germany, born in YorSshire in 1689, made P- q_ ’ 

his profession as a Benedictine monk in the _ EEYNEE, EDWAED (1600-16681 
monastery of St. Laurence at Dioulward in ejected minister, -was born in the parish of 
Lorraine in 1010, and pursued bis studies Morley,near Leeds, in 1600. Tobie Matthew 
in St. Gregory’s monastery at Douay. Sub- [<!•▼•]) archbishop of York, took some notice 
sequently he was sent to the English mis- of him as a boy, and foretold that he would 
sioHj and he was suffering imprisonment rise to distinction. A pious youth he 
in his native county, on account of his sacor- attended the monthly exercises at Leeds 
dotal ohoraotor, on 1 April 1618. On liis Pudsey, and Ilalifox, and heard numerous 
release ho was emjiloyed in reforming the sermons. After maduating B.A in 1620 
great monastery of St. Peter at Ghent. Ho from St. John’s College, Cambridge (M.A. 
graduated D.I). probably at Douay, and acted lC2‘l),_he 1 aught in a school at Aserby, Linl 

as secretory to tho president of his order colnshire, and afterwards took charge of the 

from 1621 to 1629. Being sent to Germany Countess of Warwick’s school at Market 
to n^otiate tho transfer of monasteries from Itasen.^ At the close of four years Lady 
tho Bursfold congregation, lie wos for half a Warwick gave him a lectureship which she 
yoar superior of the monastery of llinteln, supported at Wolton. Thence he was in- 
and wos subsequently iirosident-general of vitod to Lincoln, where ho remained neatly 
his order from 1636 to 16*11. At the ninth forty years. IIo was appointed lecturer at 
general chapter held in 16d3 he was do- St. Benedict’s on IS Aug. 1626, and on 
clarod tho first alibol of Lambspring. Ilo 26 Eeb. 1627 was presouted by tho king to 
died at Ilildeshoim on 17 March 1660-1 tho rectory of St . Poter at Arohes, to which 
tSwow, Naerohgy, p. 62). Ilis remains wore the vicarago of St. Benedict’s was attached, 
token to Lambspriug in 1692, and buried in Despite Eoynor's refusal to conform to all 
the duireh there. tho coromonios, his eloouence drew to his 

To Eeyuer bibliographers always all ribttto church tho chanoelloroi the cathedral and 
the authorship of the valuable historical work other plHeials. lie preached during the 
entitled 'Apostolatus Benedictinorum in visitations of Bishop John Williams, and 
Anglia, sive Disceptatio Gistorica do Anti- wos collatod to tho prohond of St. Botolph’s 
quitate Ordinis Congregationisque Monacho- at Lincoln on 10 Sept. 1686. In 1639 he 
rumNigrorumS. Bonedictiinremo Angliss,’ declined tho offer of the pastorate of the 
Douay, 1626, fol. Tho materials for this English congregation at Arnhem, HoUand, 
work wore oolleotod by Eathor David Baker In the same year orders were sent him fiom 
[q. V.] His friend. Father John Jones, D.D. the ocolesiasticul court to certify quorterly, 
(1676-1686) [q. v.J, alias Loandor & S. Mar- or as often as required, of his conformity to 
lino, reduced the mass of materials into tho common prayer, 
respectable latinity, and they left Eeynor to After suffering much indignity, Bsyaar 
edit the work, so that it passes for being escaped from Lincoln during the royalist 
ihnshod ‘ oporil et industrill li. P. Olemeutis occupation. For a time he preached at Yar- 
Eeynori.’ In tho dedication to Cardinal Bon- mouth on Sundays. But he soon settled at 
tivuglio, Eeyuer candidly says; ‘Nonauthov Nonvioh, and gave two week-day lectures 
nperiB sum, sod jussu congrogationis editor ot at St. Andrew’s Church in that city (161S- 
dedicator’ (Donn, Qhuroh Hist ed. Tiornoy, 1646). lie returned to Lincoln on 26 Oct. 
iv. 97 n.) 1646 on receipt of a call under the seal of the 

A coni empornry, WiLMAai lintiniii (yf. corporation, and of an order from the Wast- 
1619), who was educated in Paris at tho minster assembly of divines. Be ]^reached 
char^ of his relative, Eiohord Smith (1666- xogulorly at St. Peter’s in the morning, and 
1666) [q.v.j, and afterwards resided at Arras at tho cathedral in the afternoon, adopting 
Oollogo in Paris, published translations into tho congrcgatioiiolist system. His sumons 
Latin of tho following : (1) Bi'oreley’s ‘ Pro- were obiofly directed against ontinomianism 
teslaut Apology,’ Paris, 1616; (2) Staple- and onahaptism. During the siege of Newark 
ton’s ' Fortress of Faith,’ 161 9 ; (S) S tapleton’s Beynor proachod to the parliamentoiy army 
'Protestanoy and its Authors’ (Dodd, Chtavlt on tlie fast doy appointecl for 27 March 1646, 
JBMory, ii. 379). and the sermon was printed (London, 1646, 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. 1st edit. ii. 408; Du- 8vo). He did not take the 'engagemmt,' 
thiUmul’s Blbl. Douaisienne, 2ud edit. p. 100; but agreed to the Savoy confession of 
Q-illow’sBiogr. Diet. iii. 866; Notes and Queries, Ho was ejected from his heneflee m 168^ 
7tb eer. x. 208, 349 ; Olim’s CalhoUe Boligion hut appears to have remained at Lmooln, 
in OoinwaU, pp, 493, 603, 622, 636; Felre's where he died before May 1668. By his wife 
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Elizabeth he had two sons : John (i. 1624), 
8 fellow of Emmanuel College, Cajnbiidge, 
-trhence he was ejected at the Bestoration, 
and Joseph. 

Eeyner wrote: 1. ‘ Precepts for Christian 
Practice,' with a preface by Edmund Oalamy 
(1600-1666) [q . t!], and a note by Dr. Thomas 
Xanton [q. v.T London, 8 th edit. 1066, 8 vo; 
11 th edit. 1668 ; answered by Martin Mason 
fn.T.] in ‘The Proud Pharisee reproved,' 
1 ot 6 , 4to. 2. ‘Eules for the Government of 
the Tongue : together with Directions in six 
Particular Cases, 'London, 1066, 8vo. 3. ‘ Con- 
siderations concerning Marriage, with a Ee- 
Eolntion of this Case of Oonscience, whether a 
Man may lawfully marry his Wiia'a Sister,' 
London, 1667, 8vo, rOTrinted with ‘ Precepts,’ 
11th edit. London, 1667: the original manu- 
script, sent toLon^n to the author’s friend, 
SimW Ashe [q. v.], was lost in May 1667 ; 
the work was rewritten a month or two 
later. 4. ‘A Treatise of the Necessity of 
Humane Learning for a Gospel-preacher, 
shewing , . . the benefit of learning in all 
ages,’ London, 1668. 6 . ‘The Demg and 
Wellheing of a Obristian. In three Treatises : 
setting forth the Properties of the Bighteoua, 
the ^cellenoy of Grace, the Nature and 
Sweetness of Fellowsbm with Christ,’ Lon- 
don, 1669, 8vo, published posthumously. The 
last two were edited with introduction by 
his sou John. 

Another John Eeyner was admitted to the 
yarmouth congregational church, 1040, was 
ejected fi'om Eollesby, NotfoUt, in 1602, 
became a ‘conscientious merchant’ at Bot- 
terdam, and died there in 1697. 

[Calamy and Palmer, ii. 421 ; Ciilamy's 
Abridgment of Baxter's Life, &a. toI. ii. ; Ac- 
count of Ministers, p. 439 ; Calamy's Acoount, 
li. 84 ; Eennott’s Begisler, p. 037 ; Le Neve's 
Pasti Beales, ed. Hardy, ii. 116 ; Boguo and 
Bennett’s Hist, of Dissentors, i. 340 : Willie’s 
Sniroy of the Cathedials, iii. 151 ; Bcowne’s 
Hist, of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, pp. 213, 594; Palmar's Oont. of Man- 
ebip's Hist, of Yarmouth, p. 306; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vi, 429, vii. 114 ; Taylor's Bio- 
gtaphia Leodieneie, p. 660 ; ThoiesWs Diary, 
1 . 310, ii. 435 ; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
Coll. Cambr, per the master, Bov. Dr. Phear ; 
Begisters of St. Peter at Arches, Lincoln, and 
otbertranscripts, per A, Gibbs, P.S.A.] C.P, S. 

BETNEE, WILLIAM (J. 1019), ca- 
tholic controversialist, [See under BnxNnB, 


BEYNES, JOHN (Jl. 1630), stationer 
and bookbinder in London, carried on busi- 
ness at the sign of St, Georgo in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His name first appears in the 
colophon of an edition of Higden’s * Poly- 


cronycon,’ issued in 1627, and he continued 
to publish hooks at intervals up to 1644. He 
is, however, better known as a bookbinder, 
and numbers of stamped hindi^s ore in 
existence which hear his device, ^ey have, 
ae a rule, on one side a stamp containing the 
emblems of the passion, and the inscription 
‘Bedemptoris mundi arma,’ and on the other 
a stamp divided into two compartments con- 
taining the orms of England and the Tudor 
rose. His other stamps, about six in num- 
ber, are of rarer occurrence. John Oawood, 
the printer, who was master of the Company 
of Stationers in 1657, was apprenticed to 
Beynes, and put up a window m his memory 
in Stalionere'Hall. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antig, ed. Herbert, i. 413.] 

E. G. D. 

EEYNOLD, THOMAS (^.1666). [See 
under BAVKALDr, Thomas,;^. 1546.] 

BEYNOLDS, Sib BAEBINGTON 
Q786-1861), admiral, born in 1786, son of 
Bear-admiral Eobert Corthew Eeynolds 

fe v.l, entered the navy in 1796, on hoard the 
uid, with his father, whom ho followed to 
the Amazon. In her he was wrecked in 
Audieme Bay on 14 Jan. 1797. On regaining 
his liberty he again served with his father in 
the Pomono, from which ho was moved to the 
ludefatigable, with Sir Edward Pellow [q. v.], 
whom he followed to the Impetueux of 74 

f uns. While in her he was present in several 
oat actions, inoluding that in the Morbihan 
on 6 June 1800, tmder the immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Pilfold [q. v.] He 
was afterwards in the Orion wibhlus father, 
and on 18 Sept. 1 801 was promoted to he Heu- 
tenant of the Oouiageux. In the following 
June he was ^pointed to the Hussar, and 
from August 1808 to September 1808 was in 
the Niobe, dating the ^ater part of the 
time with Oaplain John Wentworth Loring 
[q. V.] on the coast of France, He was after- 
wards in the Bussell, in the East Indies, 
and in December 1809 was appelated acting 
commander of the Arrogant hulk. EUs pro- 
motion was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
8 Oct. 1810, and in the following February 
he was appointed to the Hespeir, m which he 
took part in the expedition against Java, 
and in acknowledgment of his conduct was 
appointed acting captain of the Sir Francis 
Drake frigate. On 22 Jan. 1812 he was pro- 
moted, independently, by the admiralty, pro- 
bably os a mark of their high appreciation of 
his father’s services. In August 1812 he was 
moved by Sir Samuel Hood into the Buce- 
phalus, which he took to England, and paid 
off in August 1818. Shortly after the peace 
he was offered the command of a frigate, 
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whidi be declined on tbe ground of ill- 
bealtih ; nor did be accept any further em- 
ployment till 1838, ■when, in October, be 
commissioned tbe Ganges of 80 guns for 
service in tbe Mediterranean, _ and com- 
manded ber on tbe coast of Syria daring tbe 
operations of 1840. ITe bad previously, on 
20 July 1836, been nominated a O.J3. On 
8 Jan, 1848 be was promoted to the ranlc 
of rooiwidmiral, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed to the command-in-cliief at tbe 
Gape of Good Hope and on tbe west coast 
of Africa ; this he held till 1862, receiving 
tbe special tbanbs of tbe government for bis 
activity and seal in suppressing tbe slave 
trade. On 4 July 1866 he was promoted to 
be ■vice-admiral; on 4 Feb, 1866 he was 
nominated a IC.O.B. From May 1867 to 
October 1800 bo was commander-in-obief at 
Devonport. On 1 Nov. 1800 bo was promoted 
to the rank of admiral, and on 28 lime 1861 
was made a G.O.B. He died at bis scat, 
Penair, near Truro, on 3 Aug. 1861. He 
married, in June 1832, Eliza Anne, third 
daughter of Mr, M. Dick of Pitkerro, For- 
farshire. 

[O'Byrno’a Naval Biogr, Diet.; Miirsboirs 
Boyal Naval Biogr.ix. (supnl.pl, lii.) IS; Service 
Book in tbo Public Eocord Offlee ; Qont. Mag. 
1861,11.193, 327.] J. E. L. 

EEYNOLDS, OHRISTOPHEE AU- 
GUSTINE (1834-1803), first Roman ca- 
tholic arobbishop of South Australia, was 
bom in Dublin on 26 July 1834. He was 
sent to study under tbe Oarmelite brothers 
at OlondoUdn, and showed an early bent to- 
wards theology. In 1802 be was removed 
to tbe Benomotine monastery of Lublace, 
near Rome, to be trained for -the priesthood. 
For tbe benefit of his health bo emigrated, 
when his training was over, to Forth, West 
Australia, going out with Bishop Serra eovly 
in 1865. There be entered on a period of pro- 
bation, especially devoting himself to mission 
work among tbe aborigines. On 1 Murob 
1867 be was transfon'ed to South Australia, 
He completed bis probationary studies under 
tbe josnit mission at Sevonbills, and was or- 
dained in April 1800, when lio was granted 
a benefice in the city of Adelaide. Subse- 
quently transferred to Morpbet t V ale, be oon- 
uuotsdfrom that place the mission at tbe 
copper mines of Yorke’a peninsula, and built 
tbe church at Eadina. Tlicnce be was trans- 
ferred to less exacting duty at Gawler, 

On 2 Nov, 1878 bowasoonaeorated bishop 
of Adelaide. He facod and overcame diiu- 
ciilties created by dissensions in bis diocese, 
and tbe debt with which it was burdened. 
Despite imperfect means of oommunica- 


Uon, be constantly visited its remoter Mrt. 
Hard work broke do'wn a constitution ■whist 
was not naturidly robust, but when on tb 
point of resigning bis see be was called bv 
the pope, on 28 April 1887, to flU tbe arch- 
bishopno to which tbe see was elevated at 
Retime. On 11 Sept, be was invested bv 
Cardinal Moran m the cathedral at Adeleide 
He visited Rome in 1890 but otherwise dei 
voted tbo lost six years of bis life to b« ex- 
tended duties. He died on 16 June 1898. 

A long list of oburobes and other roligioas 
or educational buildings marks tbo expan- 
sion of bis diocese in tbe twenty years 
wbiob be governed it. * 

Reynolds bad broad sympathies, but his 
intei-pst was chiefly given to tbe practical 
education of tbe young and to tbe advocacy 
of temperance. He Tias been called the 
‘ Father Mathew ' of South Aiistralia, Hia 
tolerance was a marked characteristic, but 
he was strong^ opposed to tbe secular edu- 
cation of tbo Scut Ji Australian government 
schools. lie waB_ a good classical acbolar 
and pToaoboT, His genuine kindlineae was 
partly concealed by a certain austerity of 
manner, 

[Adelaide Observer, 17 June 1898: Tunes, 
13 June 1893.] 0, A. E 


REYNOLDS, EDWARD (1609-1876), 
bishop of Norwich, bom in November 1609, 
was son of Augustine Reynolds, one of tbe 
customers of Southampton, by bis wile 
Bridget. Tbe father belonged to a frmily 
formerly settled at Londport in Somerset. 
He was educated at Southampton grommu 
school, to which he ofterworde gave a dona- 
tion of 601,, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, 26 Jan, 1616-16, At Me^ 
ton be was a postmaster, was under Sir 
Henry Savile, and is said to have become 
a good scholar ; be graduated B.A, 16 Oct. 
1818, became fellow 1619, proceeded M,A, 
10 July 1624, and D.D. 12 April 1048, 
incoiporating at Cambridge for tbe last two 
degrees. In 1622 bo became one of the 
preecliers at Lincoln’s Inn, and for a time 
resided cbiefiy in London, though be kept 
up bis connection with Oxford, preaobuig at 
Merton, in 1627, a sermon in wbiob he took 
John Ik'idoaux’s part against Peter Heylyn 

E j. V.] IIo was one of the king’s cbaj^iiu, 
eoame vioar of All Saints, SforthamptoB, 
1628, and rector of Brounston,Northejnpton- 
sbiro, by tbe interest of Isaac Johnson m 
1031, wboroupon be resimed bis appoint- 
ment at Lincoln’s Inn. When the pivu war 
broke out, Reynolds came into prouiiueace ea 
a moderate Anglican who was ready to ^ 
cept an accommodation. He ■was one of the 
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■Westminster assembly of divines in 1643, 
though he pnt oflf taking the covenant tUl 
Jlarw 1644. He did not speak much, but 
■vras one of the committee of twenty-two 
appointed to examine and approve of mini- 
et^ presented by parishes. Un 31 Dec. 1645 
the House of Commons voted Beynolds 
100/. From 1646 to 1662 ha was vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry. In 1647 he was 
one of the visitors at Oxford, but he was not 
on the visitation of 1654. He held the 
deanery of Christchurch from 1648 to 1660, 
and again in 1069 ; in 1648 he woa chosen 
vice^S^cellor. He was ejected from 
Christchurch in 1669 because he would not 
take the engagement, and occupied himself 
with supervising a reissue of the confession 
of faith. 

At the Hestoration Boynolds conformed. 
He thought, in all probability, that more 
would follow him than actually did so. In 
June 1660 he drew up a paper for reconcil- 
ing differences, and in July he was made 
warden of Merton College; the same year 
he received a oanonry at Woicester. In 
1661 he took part in the Savoy conference, 
and after much anxious consideration, and 
after conversations with Calamy, Chalmers, 
and Baxter, he accepted the bishopric of Nor- 
wich. In nis diocese he was remembered in 
that, controry to the custom of those who 
change sides, he was very moderate in his 
treatment of dissenters. He died at the 
Palace, Norwich, 28 July 1670, and wos 
buried in the chapel, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. He married Mary, 
mbahly daughter of John Harding, presi- 
mt of Magdolsn College, Oxford ; she died 
29 Sept. 1683 at Hingsthorpe, Nortliamp- 
tenshire, where she h^ gone to live with 
her son. They had a son Edward, noticed 
bdow, and their youngest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married, in 1061, JohuOouaut [q^.v.] 
B^olds published many sermons and wort 
ishnouB works. They were very popular, 
and collections of them were published in 
1658 and 1679, fol. (compete coition, with a 
memoir by Alexander Chalmors, London, 
1826). Wesley included some of Beynolds’s . 
sermons invol.xxv. of his ‘Christian Library.’ i 
An engraved portrait by D. Loggan is pre- 
fixed to the 1668 edition of Beynolde’s worics, I 
and another, W R. "White, to his ‘Medi- I 
tations on St. Peter.’ ' 

EnwABB RnraoLM (1629-1698), the only ; 
ten, was educated at St. Paul’s school, and ' 
proceeded to Merton College, Oxford,bat soon 
removed to Magdalen, vraere he graduated 
BA. 14 March 1649, end D.D., os a grond 
expounder, in 1676. lie wos made a fellow 
of Magdalen by the porliomontary visitors, 


and in 1668 became rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton. On 20 Sept. 1660 he was w- 
pointed prebendary of "Worcester, and, in the 
April following, archdeacon of Norfolk. He 
died 28 J une 1698, and was buried at Eings- 
thorpe chapel, nearN orthompton, where there 
is an epitwh to his memory. He edited in 
1877 his lather’s ‘ Meditations on the Fall 
and Rising of St. Peter.’ 

[Memoir by Chalmers ; "Wood's Atbenae 
Oxon. lii. lOBS; Fasti Oxon. ii. 116, 129,366; 
Oldham’s Boileau, p. viii; Eibbert's Body of 
Divinity, Ptef. ; Alumni Westm. p. 21; Baker's 
Northamptonshire, i. 278; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. it. 16; Gardiner’s Beg. of St. Panl’s, 
p. 43; Bloxam’s Beg. of Magdalen, v. 202; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Biodnck’s Merton Col- 
lege.] "W". A. J. A. 

REYNOLDS, FRANCES (1729-1807), 
painter. [Soe under RnraoLDs, Snt Joshfa.] 

RE":raOLDS, FREDERIC (1764-1841), 
dramatist, bom in Lime Street, Loudon, 
1 Nov. 1764, was the grandson of an opulent 
merchant at Trowbridge, and the son of a 
whig attorney who acted forOhatbom, "Wilkes, 
and many other prominent politicians. His 
mother was the daughter of a rich city mer- 
chant named West. For many years his 
father’s business was very prosperous, but 
about 1787 he was involved in financial 
diiiiculties. When about six yearn old the 
boy was sent to a boardiug-school at Walt- 
hamstow, and on 22 Jan. 1776 he was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school (Babesb and 
SnJKiriiTe, West, SoJml Beg. p. 193), On 
12 Jan. 1782 he was entered at the Middle 
Temple, but he soon abandoned the law for 
play writing. His first piece, ' Werter,’ was 
founded on Goethe’s novel, and was produced 
at the Bath Theatre ou 26 Nov. 1786, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, for Miss 
Brunton’s benefit, on 14 March 1786, In 
later years it was often rmroduced on the 
stage, and it was printed both in London 
and Dublin, the play being out down about 
1706 from five to throe acts (Gdmust, Bng- 
luh Stage, vi. 307, 418-19). ‘ Eloisa,’ his 
second drama, was produced at Oovent Gar- 
den in December 1786 (*5. vi. 441-2). Rey- 
nolds now abandoned tragedy for comedy, 
and his fiist comedy, 'The Dramatist^ sub- 
mitted to the public at the benefit of Mrs. 
Welle, 16 May 1789 (Baxhb, Biogr, Dra- 
malica), was received with great awiause. 
It was performed before Geor^ III at Oovent 
Garden on his first visit to the theatre after 
his illness, 18 Oot. 1789. During his literary 
ooi'eer Reynolds composed neany one hun- 
dred tragedies and comedies, many of which 
were printed, and about twenty of them 
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obtained temporary popularity : ho wrote 
two pieces in coi^unotion with Miles Peter 
ndrowB [q. v.] Ills ]^ay, ‘The Caravan, 
' ^e Driver and his Dojj,’ was por formed 


pieces in coi^ unction 
Andrews 

or 

at Drury Lano, with the lutrodiiotion of a 
live dog that was trained to save a child 
from drowning by leaping from a roclr and 
plunging into real water. It is still remem" 
Wed through a jest of Sheridan, who burst 
into the greenroom, when the success of the 
play was established, with the shout of in- 
ouiry, ‘ Where is he, my guardian angel f ' 
The onswor was made, ‘Tho author has just 
retired,’ but Sheridan replied, ‘ Pooh 1 1 mean 
the do^actor, author and preserver of Drury 
Lano Theatre.’ 

Erom 1814. to 1822 Eoynolds was norma- 
nently engaged at Oovent Carden Thoatro 
as ' thinker’ for the nmnagomonl, and after 
tho lapse of a year he discharged the same 
duties for Elliston at Drury Lano. In 1831 
apponrod a novel by him, 'A Playwright’s 
Adventures,’ publishud as tho first volume 
of the ‘ Dramatic Annual.’ llis last work 
was the pautomimo produced at tho Adolphi 
Theatre, Loudon, at Christmas 1810. JIo 
died on 10 April 1841. llo married, on 
16 March 1790, Miss Mnnsol, a young lady 
from South Walos, who hod taken to tho 
stage and was then engaged at tho Oovout 
Garden Theatre. Ilia ducat son, Frederic 
Monsol Ileynolds, is separately noticed. 

Eoynolds’s plays wore sliglil, and are de- 
flcrihed as having been t aimed at the modes 
and follies of the moment.' Byron, in ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch lioviowers,’ refers to 
tho degradation of tho drama : 

While Ileynolds vents bis ' daminos, poohs, and 
zounds’ 

And common-placo and eommen sonso confounds, 

Bcynolds brought out in 1820, in two 
antohiographical volnmcn, ‘Tho Info and 
Times of Ifredcrio Iloynolds, written by 
himself’ (second edit. 1827). The adven- 
tures of bis earlier life ore narrated with 
spirit. Tho frontispiece is Ids portrait , drawn 
by G. TI. Harlow in 1814, and engraved 
by II. Moyer (Lown, Enj/liah Theatrical Zit. 
p. 277). ITis portrait was also painted by 
Kaphaol Smith, and engraved by George 
T, Doe, 1826. A third engraving of him 
was made by Ridley, from a miiuaturo by 
W. Nash. 

[■Atbomeum, 21 April 1811, p. 824; Oont. 
M.ig, 1 790, i. 281 ; Mnbliias's Pimsiiits of Lit. p. 
70 i Q-itlbi'd's Baviad and Mnsviad.] W. P. 0. 

REyNOLDS,FREDEIlIC MANSEL(d. 
1860), author, was the eldest son of Frederic 
Reynolds [q. v.] tho dramatist. Having re- 
ceived a good education, he drifted into a 


quasi-literary oocupation, editim- “Th. 
E^eepsake’ from 1828 to 1836, anOSS&i 
ihia onnual, m which the engravings uauallv 
atoned for the general feebleness ofths ht^ 
raiy contributions, wos produced with lavish 
expense, and was probably the best of b 
class. 

_Wordaworth contributed to Reynolds’s 
‘Keepsake’ asonnet on the mysterious grave- 
stone in Worcester Cathedral which be^oa 
it tho simplo word ‘ Mlserrimus,’ Neither 
Wordsworth nor Reynolds was aware that 

tbeperson commemorated wos TbomasMonis 
(1660-1748) [q. v.l In ignorance of this eb 
cumstance, Reynolds composed a narrative 
of the crimes of a supposititious Hriaarr!,^,.. 
told in the first person, under the title ‘ Mi...,.! 
riinus ; a Tale.’ It was originally pii'niaii 
for private circulation in 1832 j was pub- 
lished anonymously m 1833, with a demca- 
fion to William Godwin, and reprmted ia 
the aamo year. By moat of the critics itwas 
pronounced ‘impassioned,’ but it was de- 
nounced in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ as a 



a nightmare (Corresptmdence, p, 811). In 
1836 Hoynolds brought out a companion 
novel entitled ‘TJie Parricide, a domestic 
Romance,’ but it did not meet with equal 
success. ' Tho creation of a smile’ was hu 
sole object in writing his novel, ‘The ^ 
qnotlo^(1834, 3 vols.) 

In his later years Iloynolds suffered much 
from a norvous disorder, and resided moatly 
abroad. After a long illness he died at 
Fontainebloau. on his way to Italy, 7 June 
1860. Ho loft behind him a young wife 
* whom ho hod known from her child- 
hood, and whoso education he had superin- 
tended.’ 

Iloynolds was a well-informed man, with 
a good taste in painting and music, Hb 
vonsifioafion was graooml, but bis press 
stylo was forced and artiflciol. 

fOonl, Mug. 1860, ii. 231; Maddea’s Conn. 
tCBS of Blessiiigton, iii. 262-6, cf. Hoaiiis, 
Thomas, 1060-1748.] W. P. C. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE ND&EKT 
(1770 P-1802), Irish poet, son of Gcoige 
Nugentlleynolds,a landowner of Lstterfyan, 
00 . Leitrim, was born there about 1770. ^ 
father frequently entertained O'Carolan the 
bard [see O’CaboiiAIT or OAHOLilf, To®- 
Looril. 'The older Reynolds wos murd^ on 
1 6 Oct, 1786 by an attorney named BoW 
Keen, who was executed for the crane (sm 
Z^port of the Trial of Zobert Keen, 1788, 
8vo). Soon after 1700 the son began to 
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write TjalTada and songs for the Dublin perio- 
dicids, many of Ibsm appearing in the ‘ Sen- 
timental and Masonic Magazine/ 1792-6, 
W.P. Carey’s ‘Evening Star,’ and in Watty 
OoVs ‘Irish Magazine,’ generally si^ed 
■with his initials or ‘ Gi — e A — a ’ ond ‘ & — e 
J^_n— Ids.’ In Carey’s paper appeared Eoy- 
nolds’a weU-lmown poem, ‘The Catholic’s 
Lamentation,’ otherwise called ‘ Green were 
the Fields where my Porefathers dwelt O.’ 
The most popular of his short lyrics, ‘ Hath- 
leen O’More,^ ran through thirteen editions 
on its publication in 1800. In 1794 Eey- 
nolds published, in Dublin, ‘ The Pnnlhead,’ 
on heroic poem in four cantos. In 1707 a 
musical piece, entitled ‘Bnntry Bay,’ re- 
femng to the attempted French invaeion, 
was performed with success at Oovant Gar- 
den, the music being by William Ileeve 
[q. V.] The piece, which was loyalist in 
tone, was published in London in the same 
year. 

Beynolds was at this time a yeomanry 
officer— popular, distinguished as a witj and 
in the commission of the peace for Leitrim 
and Boscommen. But in or about 1790 Lord 
Clue deprived him of the latter cilice, on the 
pound wiat his loyalty was doubted. Bey- 
Bolds retorted in an insulting letter, which 
afterwards appeared in Watty Cox’s ‘Maga- 
zine.’ In 1801 he came to England to study 
law, intending to practise, but died curly in 
1802 at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, while on 
a visit to the Duke of Buckingham. lie was 
buried at Stowe. Several pieces have been at- 
tributed to Beynolds which he did not write, 
including ‘ Mary Le More,’ a scries of three 
ballads which were composed by Edward 
Bnshton of Liveipool, and ‘King James’s 
'Welcome to Ireland,’ a sovenleenth-century 
lyric, given in Charles Maokw’s ‘ 1,001 Gems 
(A Song ’ as the production of Beynolds. In 
1830 long after his death, his relatives as- 
serted that he was the real author of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Exile of Erin,’ and that he wrote it 
about 1799. It was ihst printed in the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ in 1801, and Camp- 
bell’s oltum to it, although warmly dispute 
by Beynolds’s family aud friends, has not 
been aatisfhotorily refuted (cf. 'JHmes, June 
1880). 

Burke's Connaught Oircuit, pp. 162-8 ; 
O’Oonoghue’a Boets of IreLand, p. 218 ; Siit, 
Mus. Cat, (of Husio) ; Sontimentul and Masonic 
Uagozina, Dublin, 1702-S ; Hordlman’s Irish 
JBnatrelsy, i, 46-7. For evidence respecting 
authorship of The Exile of Erin sec Horculea 
Elia's Memoranda of Irish Matters, Dublin, 
1844; Barry’s Songs of Ireland, Dublin, 1846; 
and OrmneUy’s Irish Family History, Dublin, 
1886.] D. J, O’D. 

TM. XVI. 


BEYNOLDS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
MaoABTHUB (1814-1870), author and 
pohtician, eldest son of George Reynolds, 
post-captain in the navy, was born at Sand- 
wich on 23 July 1814. After attending a 
school at Ashford, he entered the Royal 
Military OoUega at Sandhurst, 12 Feb. 1828, 
but, a military career being little to his taste, 
he was withdrawn on 13 Sept. 1830. Subse- 
quently he travelled on the continent and 
acquired a Imowledge of continental — ^par- 
ticularly Flench— life and literature, which 
afterwords had great influence upon him both 
as a politician and novelist. His natural 
bent was towards literature, and his first 
novel, ' The Youthful Impostor,’ au effort in 
sensational Action, was published in 1836. 
He paid his respects to his French masters by 
translations from Yictor Hugo and others. 
Ilis knowledge of French contemporary 
literature was wide, and his criticism of 
living French writers in his ‘Modern Litera- 
ture of France ’ (1839, 2 vols.) is a discrimi- 
nating study. 

About 1846 he became editor of the ‘Lon- 
don J ournal.’ OnSaturday, 7 Nov. of the same 
year, the flrst number of a similar periodical, 
‘ Reynolds’s Miscellany,’ appeared with a por- 
trait of Reynolds os frontispiece. During the 
I twenty-three years of its issue he wrote a suo- 
ceseion of tales for it, and its popularity was 
maintained until pressure of other work 
compelled him to cease publishing it. From 
1847 he issued a long succession of senaa- 
tional novels in illustrated weekly numbers, 
which sold extensively {Boolcseller, 2 July 
187^. Uis' Mysteries of London,’ suggested 
by Eugene Sue’s ‘ Mysteries of Fans,’ ap- 
' peared in a long series of weekly penny num- 
bers, 

Since 1840 ho had interested himself in 
politics, and for some years had charge of 
the foreign intelligence department of the 
London ‘ Dispatch.’ His work, which became 
one of the cliiof features of tlie paper, was 
conducted iu full and outspoken sympathy 
with continental revolutionary movements. 
His attacks upon Louis-Philippe were par- 
ticularly violent, and, as sentiments lees pro- 
nounced were appearing in other columns, 
he severed his connection with the paper in 
1847 or early in 1848. In the latter year 
he made his first appearance in public as a 
political leader. A meeting in Trafalgar 
^uare was called for 6 March 1848 to de- 
mand the repeal of the income tax. The 
chartists decided to elicit from the gathering 
a vote in favour of the revolution in Pans ; 
the government declared the meeting illegal, 
and the promoters advised the people to stay 
away. Nevertheless, Die meeting was held, 

3 0 
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Eeynolds was voted to tlie cliair, and after Ilia advice was generally in fav^ of ex- 
he Lad spoken, the resolution was put and iromo meapres, and in the quarrels of the 
carried. Crowds escorted him down the party he aided with O’Brien first against 

Steandto his house in Wellington Street, O’Uonnor and then against Ernest Jo^fsee 

from the halcony of which he addressed his O’Bkibit, Ja.Mi]a BaoNTnnKD]. ^ 

riotous supporters, Heynolds thus definitely Uis later years were almost exclusirdv 
allied himself with the chartists, and was devoted to journalism, lie had started 
at once accepted as a loader. On 13 March ‘Reynolds’s rolitioal Instructor,’ which 
he presided at a demonstration on Kenniim- during a short life circulated thirty thousand 
ton Common to express sympathy with the a week. But when he brought thatperiodicd 
Eronch revolutionists ; and m the national to a close in 1860, he started in its stead 
convention of chartists which mot in the * llcjrnolds’s Weekly Newspaper,’ of which 
John Street Institution on 4 April he re- the first number was published, at the pries 
presented Derb^. lie took an active part of 4.d,, on Sunday, 6 May 1860, The new 
m the deliberations, and on the second day paper at once became the mouthpiece of re- 
of the sittings mode a violent speech against publican and advanced working-cl^s opinion 
further delay in brinmng the issues between and still maintains its reputation as an adT(h 
the goveinment and we chartists to a crisis, cate of independent and extreme political 
He opposed the presentation of a national views. To its production Reynolds devoted 
memorial to the quoen^ and moved that, himself during the last twenty years of his 
in tho event of the rejection of the peti- life, and except through its columns did not 
tiouby parliamoni, the convention as con- appear much in public. lie died at Us re- 
stituted should declare its sitting permanent sidence in Wobuiu Square, London, 17 June 
and ducruo the charter to ho the law of the 1879. 

land. Borbj' nominated him as its dclogato Most of his works appeared first as setisk, 
for the national assembly which tho con- and some have only been published recentlj 
venlion decided should he called if parlio- as separate volumes. The most important 
ment rejected the petition, hut he declined ares 1 . ‘The Youthful Impostor,’ 8 vok, 
election owing to prussuro of literary work. London, 1836,alterwardB republishedas 'The 
He busily eugaged in the arrangements for Parricide.’ 2._ ‘ Soup of Twilight,’ trsDs- 
the great meeting on Renninp^on Common latod from Victor Hum, 1883, London, 
oil 10 April, which proved a fiasco. During 3. ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ 1839-66-08, Loadon. 
the next twelve mouths he strove 1 o stem the 4. ‘ G-race Darling,’ 1839, London, 6, 'Mo- 
ohartist reaction, and at the end of 1849, when dem Literature ofErance,’ 2 vole., 1889, Lon- 
thore was hope of further successful action, don. 6. ‘ Robert Mocoire in England,' 8 volt, 
he was chosen to roproseut Tower Hamlets 1839, London. 7. ‘ Last Day of a Coa- 
at tho meeting of the metropolitan dologatos. demiied Man,’ translated firom Victor Hugo, 
He presided at the inaugural meeting of J. 1840, Loudou. 8. ‘Sister Anne,’ tronsla^ 
Bi'onteire O’Brien’s NationalReformLuague, from 0. P. de ICoolr, 1840, London. 9. 'Al- 
and addressed chartist inuuiiiigs m tho early fred, or tho Advent mos of a French Gentle- 
spring of 1860 in the midlands and north of man,’ with portrait of the author, 1840, 
England, and in Scotland. In May ho is- London. 10. ‘ Tho Drunkard’s Progress,' 
sued an address and threatened to contest 1841, London. 11. ' Master Timo%'a 
Finsbury against tho radiool moiuhers, one Bookcase,' 1842, London. 12. ' Sewel to 
of whom was T. S. Dunoomhe, hut nothing Don Juan,’ 1843, London. 18, 'French 
followed. On the resignation of tho char- Self-Instructor,’ 1M6, London. 14. ' Mys- 
tiet executive in 1860 to tost the strength of teries of London,’ 2 series, 4 vqls. each, 18«6- 
Foorgus O’Connor [q. v.] in tho party, Hey- 1856, London. 16, ‘ Practical Receipts, 
nolds stood for ro-oloction as an opponent of 1847, London, 10. ‘Faust, a Romance of 
O’Oonuor, and was elected at the top of the tho Secret Tribunals,’ 1847, Londoa 
poll with 1806 votes. On 81 March 1861 he 17. ‘Mysteries of the Court of Londoa,^ 
was present at the convention which as- 8 vole. 1860-0, Loudon. 18, ‘ Maty Men 
sembled at the Porthonium Rooms, St. Mar- a domestic drama, a play, 1860 ; published 
tin's Lane, lo promuigate a new chartist os a novel, 1862, London. 19. 2 

policy; but on 24 Sept, following he resigned vols. 1862, London. 20. 'TheSoldiere 
his place on the executive, and at tho same "Wife,’ 1863, London, 21. ‘EosaLamberlj, 
time withdrew from a parliament ary contest 1864, London. 22. ‘Josmh WibnoV* 
in Bradford to which he had pledged him- vols, 1864, London. 23. ‘Reynolds s 
self. _ His last connection with chartism gram of the Steam Engine, with pop^ 
was in 1860, when ho was chairman of the desoriptiou,’ 1864, London. 24. Ice 
Feargus O’Connor monument committee. Loves of tho Harem ; a Tale of Ooiuitan- 
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tinoplB,' 1856, Loudon. 26. ‘ Ellon Percy, ’ 
1850 London. 20. ‘ The Empress Engtoia’s 
Boudoir,’ 1867, London. The following 
Trere published in Dick’s Standard Novels 
aeries in 1844 : 27. ‘The Necromancer.’ 
<>8. ‘ The Eyo House Plot.’ 29. ‘ The Seam- 
stress, or the While Slave of England. 
80. ‘The Bronze Statue.’ 31. ‘Tho Days 
of Hogarth.’ 32. ‘ Maty Queen of Soots ’ 

[Beynolds’s Miscellany, 10 Doc. 1860 ; Gam- 
magtfs History of the Ohartist Movement ; 
Br^’s Forty Yeeis’ Becollections; Bookseller, 
3 July 1870 ; private information.] J. B. M. 

EEYNOLDS, HENEY {fl. 1630), poet 
and critic, tho friend to whom Drayton ad- 
dressed hie epistle ' Of Poets and Poesie ’ 
(printed 1627), was the author of: 1. ‘ Tor- 
^ato Tasso’s Aminta Englisht. To this is 
added Ariadne’s Oomplaint in imitation of 
AnguiUora . . .,’ London, 1628, 4to (see 
Abbbb, Tramonpt of the Begister of the 
Statumeri Company, iv. 188). 2. ‘ Mytho- 
mystes, wherein a short Survey is taken of 
the nature and value of true Poesy, and 
depth of the Ancients above our modern 
Poets, To which is aimexed the tale of 
Narcissus briefly mythologized,’ London 
(1683), 4to. The book is undated ; hut it 
was entered as ‘by Homy Eeynolda’ on. 
10 Aug. 1632 (Abbiib, u.s. iv. 282). Hazlitt 
{Satulboole to Eavly English litemiure, p. 
S03) mentions an edition of 1643. Payne 
CowaiBibliograpMealAcoount, &o. L 653) 
laaigned ‘ Mythomystes ’ to KOTUolds upon 
the authority of the letters ‘ H. E.,’ appended 
to the dedication to Henry, lordMajlJtrevers, 
and upon internal evidence. His ascription 
is confirmed by the entry ahovo refeorred to ; 
and a oomparison of the ‘Tale of Narcissus’ 
with the ' .^inta,’ apart from tho evidence 
^the ' Stationers’ Register,’ loaves no doubt 
as their common origm. 

Beynolds, of whom beyond his friendship 
with Drayton no personal fact is known, has 
verses in LawesB ‘Ayres and Dialogues,’ 
1658 ond 1666. 

[Authorities cited in text; Oat. of Early 
Printed Books.] G. T. D. 

KEYNOLDS, HENRY REVELL,M.D. 
(1746-1811),^y8ioian,sonofJohnB6ynolds, 
was born at Xaxton, Nottinghamshire, on 
36 Sept. 1746, one month after the deatm of 
bis father, and was brought up by his ma- 
ternal great-uncle, Henry EeveU of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. He was sent to 
Beverley grammar school, and went thence 
on 17 iw'ch 1763 to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, He migrated to Trlni^ College, Cam- 
bridge, and, afrer further study at Edinburgh, 


graduated M.B. at Cambridge in 1768 and 
JVl.D. in 1773. Ho first practised at Guild- 
ford, Surrey, and there married Miss Wilson 
in April 1770. Dr. Huck Saunders advised 
him to settle in London, and in the summer 
of 1772 he took a house in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street,^ On 80 Sept. 1773 he was admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
was elected a fellow on 30 Sept. 1774. He 
was one of the censors of the college in 1774, 
1778, 1782, 1784, 1787, and 1702; was its 
registrar from 1781 to 1783, Gulstonian lec- 
turer in 1776,_ and Harveion orator in 1776. 
He did not print his oration. He was elected 
physician to the Middlesex Hospital on 
Is July 1773, and resigned in 1777, when 
he was elected physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and so continued till 1783, when 
his extensive private practice caused him to 
resign. In 1788 he was asked to attend 
George IH, and in 1707 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary, and in 1806 phy- 
siciau-m-ordinary. He was chsllengea by 
a turbulent licentiale, Dr. Eiobard llentish, 
in November 1787, but the friends of Eey- 
nolda properly applied to a magistrate, and 
the court of king\ bench intervened to re- 
strain the violence of Kentish. The fatigues 
of atteuding ugon the king at Windsor, added 
to an exhausting examination on the king’s 
illness, during whlck he hod to stand for 
two hours betore the House of Lords, broke 
down his strength ; but it was with great 
difficulty that Dr. John Latham [q. v.J and 
Dr. Henry Ainslie [q. vJ persuaden him .in 
May to keep his room. He died at his bouse 
in Bedford Square on 22 Oct. 18^ and waa 
buried at St, James’s cemetery, Hiix^stead 
Road. He was much attached to the College 
of Physicians, and in his own large practice 
was known for his great care and lucidity, 
and for his skill in prescribing. His grond- 
Bon| Sir John Russell Reynolds [q. v.], is 
noticed separately. 

[Mnnk’s Coll, of Fbys. ii, 899 ; Gent, Mag. 
1811, ii 490.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1686-1789), 
judge, horn at Olerkonwell on 6 Jan, 1686-6, 
was second son of James Reynolds of Heliona 
Bumpstead, Essei^ afterwards of Bury St. 
Edmimds, by Iris first wife, Bri^t Parker. 
Hie grandfather was Sir James R^nolde of 
Oasine Camps, Cambridgeshire, Sir John Rey- 
nolds [b. v.l and Robert Reynolds (j®. 1640- 
1660)^. vTl were his uncles. He was edu- 
cated at St.John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B,A, in 1701, proceeded M.A. 
in 1706, and was elected a fwow, He was 
oaUed to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 Nov. 
1712, and the samo year was elected recorder 
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of Bury St. lilcLiminds, for which borough ho 
■was returned to pailiamont on. ] 0 ]May_1717, 
having in the manntimo been mado aoijoant- 
nt-law (24 Jnn, 1714-15). 

At the oonferoneo hold by the judges nt 
Serjeants’ Inn on 22-24 .Inn. 1717-18 on tho 

S ' ■ ra whether the royal prerogative in- 
tho caro and education of tho royal 
graudchildron, Eeynolds argued with grt'al 
learning and ability tho claim of the Prince 
of 'Wales to be both natural and legal guar- 
dian of his children. Appointed on 18 March 
1724r-6 to the puisne^iudgoship in tho king’s 
'bench vacant by tho advancement of Sir 
bert 'Raymond [q. v.] to tho obief-justicoship, 
he was coiitinnod in otiice on tho accession of 
George II. On 30 April 1730 ha succeeded 
Sir Tiioinas Pongolly [q. v.] _tta lord chief 
baron of the exchequer. Failing eyesight 
compolled his roaignoliion in .Tilly 1 738, when 
ho wae suecooded by Sir John Oomyns [q. v.] 
Ills death followed on 9 Feb. 17 38-9. Ilia 
remains wore interred in St. James’s Ohuveh, 
Bury St. Edmunds, where a costly but in- 
artistic monumout and ina^niloquciit epitaph 
perpetuate his fame. ITis portrait wos en- 
graved by 'Vortue (Bbomcht). 

Reynolds married twice. His ■first wife, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith of Thrandes- 
ton Hall, Suffolk, died on 18 July 1736. Ilia 
second wife, married in July 1 787, was Alicia 
Rainbird. He had issue by neither wife. Uis 
estate passed to the Frere family, with which 
he was connected by the marriage of his first 
wife’s sister with Kdward Frere of Thwaite, 
Suffolk. Some of his letters tiro in Addit. 
MS. 32666, 11’. 121, 190, 200, 232. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Bog. ; Grad. Can! . ; Addit. 
MSS. 19146 f. 341, 21408 f. 62; 'Oiikur'B St. 
John's Coll. Oambr., od. Mayor, i. 302 ; Wynne’s 
Soqoants-at-law; nowoll’s State Triids, iv. 
1203 : Hist, Bog. Ohron. Diary, 10 March 1724- 
1726, 30 April 1730 ; Lord Baymond’s Bop. p. 
1381; GillingwnWs St. Edmund's Bury, p 184; 
Foss's Judges of England; Bist. MSS. Oomm. 
llMi Bop, App, jy. 264; Gent, Mng. 1730 p. 
424, 1737 p. 460, 1788 p. 381, 1730 p. 106; 
Hotoa and Queries, _3rd sor. iii. 64 ; Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. ii. (pt. i.) 166; Haydn's Book of 
Digiiitiea, ad. Ockorby.] J. M. B. 

RETNOLDS, Siu JAMES (1684-1747), 
iudM, oldest son of Robert Reynolds of 'Bury 
St. Fdmiiuds, Siiflblk, by Kesia, diiiightor of 
Thomas Tyrol 1 o f Gippin g, Suffolk, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William Hervoy of Tokworth 
in tho same county, born in 1684, was ad- 
mitted on 19 May 1705 of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where ho was called to tho bar on 6 May 1710. 
On 24 Nov. 1727 ho was mado chief 'justice 
of the common pleas in Ireland, where he 
■won the confidence and esteem of the people 


aummistration of jnsti™ 
In May 1740 he was appointed to the’^se^ k 
the English court of exchequer vacimt bv 
tho tmnsforouoe of Baron PaAer to the ooZ 
mon pleas, and on 11 J ime received the de* 
groe of the coif. He was knighted on 231foT 
3745, and died on 20 May 1747. He Zg 
buried in the church at Castle Camps, Own 
hridgaahiro, near which he had a villa called 
the Greenhouse. His portrait was engraved 
hy Faber. 


[Lincoln’s Inn Bog. ; Gage’e Suffolk, ■ T lik~.. 
Hundred,’ p. 287; Add. MS. 10U6, f, aft? 
LeWer-hooks and Diary of John Harvey, first 
Earl of BrUtol ; Smyth’s Low Offloers of Ireland • 
Gent. Mag. 1740 pp. 204, 317, 1746 p. 612,1747 
p. 248 ; Townaond’s Knights ; Foas’s jAges of 
England ; Lyaons’s Mag. Brit, ii. (pt. i.) uf. 
Haydn’s Book of Diguities, ed. oAerby.l ’ 


J. M. B. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1806-1806) 
orioulalisl, born in 1806, was the youngar 
son of OornwaH Roynolds of Clapton. The 
fatber, a naval surgeon, had sailed with 
Lord Nelson, who stood godfather to hia 
older eon. .Tames, after being educoted at a 

I irivnto school, entered St. Catharine's Col- 
Qge, Oanibridge, as a sizar. He gradual 
B.A. in 1826, In the following yearhewaa 
ordainod deacon, and in 1828 took prieBt’e 
orders. IIo acted for some time as chnpl^ 
to tho first Earl of Munster [see Fm- 
oiia.iuiwoi}, Guousu Attcubtub F^hbickI, 
through whoso influence he was appointed, 
on 27 Oot. 1837, perpetual curate of St, 
Mary’s Chapel, Groat Hford, Essex, In Ike 
same yoar he became secretary to the Oriental 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, to whose publications he contributed. 
He died at Groat Ilford on 19 .^ril 1866. 

Roynolds, who was a good Persian and 
Arabic scholar, published: 1. 'TheEiat^of 
tho Temple at Jerusalem, by Jalal-nddin-al- 
Sinti, translated from tho Arabic, withNotes 
end Dissertaf ions,’ 1 830, 8vo (OrientalTnind, 
Fund, xlv.) 2, 'Brief Discourses on certain 
of the Epistles and Gospels,’ 1866. 8. ‘Tte 
TCitab-i-'Vamini : Historical Memoirs of Anur 


Sabalctogin and Sultan Mohmdd of Qhiiani,’ 
translated from the Persian version of the 
Arabic Chronicle of A1 Utibi, 1868, 8to 
(Oriental Transl. Fund, Ixix.) 

Reynolds also superintended the pnWwa- 
tion of Sir Gore Ouseley’s ‘BiogtapUoal 
Notices of Persian Poets ’ m 1846, and wrote 
tlie prefalory memoir of the author (Oiiental 
'IrauBl, Fund, Ixi.) 

[Annual Report of Royal Asiatic S^c^, 
Juno 1 866 ; Foster’s Indox Eeclcsiastioiis; 
ford’s Clerical Diroetorios; Allibone's 
Lit.] G.LbG.N. 
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BETNOLDS, JOHN (1640-]eo7),pi'eai- 
Jent of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, and 
dean of Lincoln. [See KaiwoIiDs.] 

BBYNOLDS or RBINOLDS, JOHN 
(1581-1614), opigrommatUtjbornatTudding- 
ton Bedfordshire, in 1684, was elected in 1697 
to oseholarship atWinoheafcer College. Thence 
he proceeded to New College, Oxford, wliere 
he jnatrioulated on 12 JFeb. 1601-2. lie was 
elected fellow in 1602, and graduated B.G.L. 
in 1607. He was esteemed ‘ a good Grecian 
orator and poet,’ and projected a collection 
of a thousand Latin epigrams on Mngs, 
bishops, barons, doctors, Knights, and the 
like, to he arranged in ten centuries. A. -very 
small part of the design was oxscutod, A 
hist uistslment, consisting of 111 distiches 
on British Mngs and queens, appeared in 
1611 with the title ‘ Epigrammata Avetore 
Joanne Eeinolds in LL. Baccalaitreo Novi 
GoUegij sooio’ (Bodleian). A second part, 
dealing with hlsliops, was published, accord- 
ing to Wood, in 1612 ; but no copy seems 
known, and the scheme went no further. 
BsTuolds contributed some Greek verses to 
a collection of poems by members of New 
College, to the memory of Ealph Waroop, 
entitled ‘Enoomion Eouolphi Warooppi,’ Ox- 
ford, 1606, and Bliss identifies him with the 
anther of a pedestrian Euglisb poem, entitled 
‘ Dolamys Primerose in the first part of tbo 
Passionate Hermit,’ 1606; Dolarnys is a 
transposition of ‘ Eaynolds ’ (cf. OoULinB, 
Poet. i)ee. ii. 16-17 ; Pauk, British Biblw- 
;rapto',i. 163; LoATNnna, Bibl. Manual, ed. 
Boha). He died in 1614, and was buried in 
New OoUege cloister. 

Acontemporory John Eni’NOLDB (Ji. 1620- 
1640), ‘merchant of Exeter,’ and a native of 
that city, who travelled in I'kance on busi- 
ness, published in 1021 a first instalment of 
stories translated from the Frenob, entitled 
'The Triumphs of God’s Eovengc against the 
crying and execrable Sinne of (Wilfull and 
Premeditated) Murther.’ Five other like 
collections folio wod in separate volumes. In 
1685 the six parts were collected in a sitmlo 
TOhune, the ‘ thirtie sevorall Tragioull His- 
tories ’being ‘digested into sixe backus,’ with 
separate titles and dedications to each hook. 
It was reissued in 1639 and in 1040 (the ‘se- 
cond edition’). A Dutch translation apipearcd 
at Amsterdam in 1667, 8vo. A sixth edition, 
dated 1669 and illustrated hy woodcuts, was 
edited by Samuel Pordage, who dedicated it to 
Lord Shaftesbury, and added an impnhlished 
piece assigned to Eeynolds, ‘ God’s Bevengo 
o^nstthe ahominalilo Sin of Adultery^ con- 
taining ton several Histories’ (later oditions 
appeared in 1708 and 1770). In 1660 Ecy- 


nolds published a tedious imitation of the 
‘Arcadia,’ entitled ‘The Flower of Fidelitie: 
displaying, in a continuate historie, the va- 
rious adventures of three foreign princes' 
(London, 1660, 8vo); a seventh emtion, with 
alterations, bore the alternative title of the 
‘Garden of Love ’ (London, 1721, 8vo). Eey- 
uolds dedicated W romance to Eichard 
Waltham, his father-in-law. Much verse 
is interspersed (cf, BBimaHS, BestiMa, iv. 
161 Bii.)_ Eeynolds was also author of two 
translations : ‘A Treatise of the OQurt’(1622), 
from the French of E, du Eefuge, winoh is 
dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
‘ The Judgment of Humane Actions,’ from 
the French of L. de Marande. lie is further 
credited with a poem, formerly among Heher’s 
manuscripts (No. 1274), entitled ‘Love’s 
Laurel Garland ’(cf.HijNTiiB, Cltonts Vatum, 
Addit. MS. 24400, f. 262). 

[Woiid’s Athence Oxon. ii. 148-50 ; Madan’s 
Early Oxford Press, 1886 ; Hozlitt's Handbook 
and Oollactions and Notes.] 

EEYNOLDS, Sib JOHN (1625-1667), 
soldier, third son of Sir James Reynolds of 
Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, and brother 
of Sir Eobert E^nolds (,yi. 1640-1660) 
[q.vj, was bom 10 March 1626 (SloaneMS, 
170/, fill). He was educated as alewysr, and 
probably was a member of the Middle Temple, 
torSiliis TituB[q. v.]who entered that society 
in 1 639, described him as his ‘ chamber-fellow ’ 
(W iriTniiOOXBj Memorials, iv. 37 9 ; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 340). Eeynolds joined the 
parliamentary army, and was probably the 
Captain Eeynolds whose gallantry is praised 
by Essex in his narrative of the surrender of 
the parliamentary army at Foyin September 
1644 (Etohwobth, v. 702), On the forma- 
tion of the new model he obtained command 
of a troop in Vermuy den's (afteiwards Crom- 
well’s) regiment of horse, and distinguished 
himself at the storming^ of Bridgewater 
(Si’Biaan, Anglia JSedivioa, ed, 1864, pp, 
78, 331) He is said to have token a lead- 
ing part in concerting opposition to the pro- 
posed disbanding of the army in 1647, and 
to have been lor a lime chairman of the 
comiuittoe of ‘agitators’ (^Clarke Peters, 
i. 420). Reynolds was popular with soldiers 
of advanced political views, and in 1848 
was put in command of a regiment of horse 
consisting mainly of volunteer troops raised 
on the occasion of the second civil war (Lix- 
BDBND, Englnndls New Chains Discovered, 
pt, ii. p. 11 ; The Moderate, 6-12 Deo. 1648). 
He was one of the oificersin charge of King 
Charles at Hurst Castle in December 1048 
(Memoirs of the two last Tears of King 
Cdiarles 1, 1702, pp. 80, 92). On 17 Feh. 
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1649 Ms rogimont was placed on the eela- 
hliahment, and ordered to bo comploled 
(Ommon^ Journals, vi. 146, 147). It was 
intended to employ it in the relief of Ire- 
lond. Part of the regiment joined in Iho 
mutiny of the levellers in May 1649, hut 
Beynolds, with those who remained faitliful, 
dispersed some of the mutineers at Banbury, 
held Newbridge against them, and joined in 
the final suppression of the revolt at Bur- 
ford (Oromwelliana, p. 67 i T/ie Moderate, 
8-16 May, 16-22 May 1049). The levellers 
denonncod him in their pamphlets os on 
apostate and a traitor (77te Leoallers VimM- 
oated, 1649, p. 4) 

Beynolds and his regiment landed at Dub- 
lin on 26 July 1640, and played au important 
part in the victory which Oolonol Michael 
Jones [q.v.] gained over Ormonde at liath- 
miiioB on 2 Aug . (Oabt, Memorials of the Cioil 
War, ii. 160 j Wuitplooicd, iii. 80, 86). Ho 
captured Oiirrieh (November 1060), and with 
a very small garrison sucoossfblly repulsed 
Lord luohiquin’s attempt to ret^e it [see 
O’BniBN, MTTnBOTiaiij. * Both in the tahmg 
and defending of this place,’ wrote Orom- 
well to the speaker, ^ Ooloiiel Beynolds 
his oan'iago was such as deserves much 
honour’(OABl,iiD, Letteroxvi.) AboutApril 
1661 Reynolds was made commissary-gene- 
ral of the horse in Ireland, and in tl^t 
capaoity assisted in the sieges of Limerielc 
and Golway, and signed capitulations with 
Colonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Clanricardo, and 
other Irish mndors (LvDiow, Memoirs, od. 
1894, i. 262, 260, 280 : Q iLn hbt, Comtemporart/ 
Jlisiory Affairs wi Ireland, iii. 232, 293, 
304, 331). In 1663 the islands of Arran 
(16 Jon.) ond Tnnisbollin (J4 Feb.) sur- 
rendered to him (f 6 . p. S03b Parliament 
voted him as a reward Irish lands to tho 
value of 600/. per aimum, in pursuance of 
which vote tho manor of Oorriok was made 
over to him {Commons' Journals, vii. 106, 
726). With the debentures he received for 
his pay he invested in seven thousand acros 
of land in tho county of Cork, and also 
purchased other lands in Wat orford (77mr/oc 
Papers, vi. 761). In the parliamont of 1661 
he represented the counties of Galway and 
Moyo, and in that of 1666 Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

Reynedds was a zealous simportor of 
Oromwcdl, wos Imightod by the Protoo- 
tor on 11 Juno 1666 {Merourius PoUtiaus, 
7-14 Juno 1066), and voted for tho offer of 
the crown to Oliver {Jansdowna MS, 823, 
f. 00 j JIarleian Misoellanp, iii. 460, 464), 
As he married Sarah, daughter of Sir Francis 
Bussell of Ohippenham, he was the brother- 
in-law of Ilonry Cromwell, who had married 


her sister Elizabeth. 

from Beynolds to ITenry Oromw^’a™ 
among the correspondence of tbs lattw 
{Lansdowne MS. 823). In March 1656 
Beynolds was employed in the suppressioa 
of tho intended rising of the royalists m 
Shropshire (Thubiod, iii. 266,298, 364), In 
July following he retuined to Irdond with 
Ilonry Cromwell. In September 1666 ths 
Protector thought of sending Beynolds te 
command in Jamaica. Henry Oromwell re- 
ported that ho was willing to accept the 
post, but added : ‘ If you take him from hence 

f on deprive me of my right hand ’ (ii. Ly, 54 ), 
11 November 1666 Beynolds promoted the 
petition for the appointment of Henry Crom- 
well as lord deputy, or for the return of 
Fleetwood to his duties in Ireland (ii. iv,197 
421). In January 1666 Beynolds was sentto 
England by Honry Cromwell to give the 
Protector an account of the stateof affiursin 
Ireland (ii. iv. 404). Ho was also charged 
with commissions of importance relative to 
iho reorganisation of the L'ish government 


.e forces intended to co- 
operate with tho French army in Flanders 
(Tiipbi,ob, vi. 223, 280). His pay as 00 m- 
mandor-in-ohiof was five pounds per ^em 
(ii. vi. 840). Beynolds, after soma hesita- 
tion, accepted {Lansdowne MS. 823, ff. 104- 
108). He landed in France in May, and 
was received with etudied courtesy by 
Mazarin (Tnuuioii, vi. 297). But he found 
it difiicult to persuade Turenne to attack 
the coast 1 owns of Flondei'S, and complained 
that English interests were throughout post- 
poned to Fi'onoh (li. vi. 480). At the siege 
of St. Tenant the English troops ‘behaved 
themselves very stoutly, and were one gimt 
cause of the goveruor’s not daring to abide 
the utmost ; ’ W the six thousand men under 
the command of Boynolds were reduced to 
four thousand by September 1667, solely by 
tho hardships of the campaign. ‘ Hoivaoevat,' 
he prolested, ‘ if I must stul fight on untiU 
my dagger, which was a sword, bacome 
an oyster-hnifo, I am content and submit’ 
{Lansdowne MS. 823, f. 114). Mardykewss 
taken 011 23 Sopt., and Beynolds rnstped 
there as governor of the English garrison j 
but tho taslt of keeping so weakly fortified 
a post was one of groat difficulty. Though 
Beynolds repulsed one attack with consider 
able loss to the assailants (22^ Oct,), both 
the English troops serving with Tureime 
and the garrison of Msid^e were so re- 
duced hy disease that at the begmnmg of 
December only eighteen hundred out of tbs 
six thousand were fit for sorvioe (ti, 8 “°i *• 
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120 j Thttriob, vi. 497, 664, 668), Partly 
in order to obtain a fresh supply of men, 
partly on private ground^ Keynolds ob- 
tained leave to embark for England, leaving 
Major-general (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mor- 
gan [q- T.l to command at Mardyke in his 
absence. The sl^ in which he sailed was 
wrecked on the GToodwln Sands, and all on 
board were drowned, on 6 Deo. 1667 {Mer- 
curiua Folitieus, 10-17 Bed.) 

A story which was widely circulated at 
the time represents !Reynol(is as returning 
to England m order to justify himself from 
the suspicions excited in the Protector’s 
mind by a secret interview which had taken 
place between Beynolds and the Duka of 
York. The ‘ Memoirs of James H ’ prove 
that such a meeting actually took place, but 
nothing more than ordinary civilities passed 
in it (i. 326 ; cf. TnuBion, vi. 687, 781). 
Humours that ho had for some reason lost 
Cromwell’s favour had certainly reached 
Eeynolds, as a letter from Sir Francis Bussell 
to his son-in-law proves (ib. vi. 68^. 

By his will, which was disputed, Beynolds 
left the manor of Oarrick to his brother 
Hobert, and his other lands in England and 
Ireland to James Oidthorpe, the husband of 
his sister Dorothy. On 20 July 1669 the 
House of Commons declared the will valid, 
and ordered Bobert Beynolds to be given pos- 
session of Oarrick (Thublou, vi. 761 ; Oom~ 
nma’ Joarmla, vii. 726). Sarah, tho widow 
of Sir John Beynolds, married, in 1660,Henry 
O’Brien, seventh earl of Thomond (Noran, 
Bouse of Cromwell, u. 426). 

[A Life of Beynolds is contained in Noble's 
Memoirs of tho Protectornl llonse of Orom- 
woll, ii. <118, od. 1787; other authorities men- 
tioned in the article.] 0. H. F. 

BEYNOLDS, JOHN (1067-1727), dis- 
senting minister, bom at Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, on 19 Feb. 1066-7, was eldost 
child of John Beynolds, formerly minister of 
'Wolverhampton. The elder Beynolds was 
a friend of Bichard Baxter, and is stated by 
Oalamy to have been skilled in law and 
physic as well as divinity, and to have talcen 
thedm-ee of M.D. {Qontinmtum of Aeamni, 
p. 76^. John was educated at the free 
school of Stourbridge. There his father 
mainly resided after being ejected in 1661 
from Wolverhampton until 1688, when be 
nrohased a honee in St. Giles’s parish, Lon- 
on. He died intestate next year, but John i 
equitably shared tho property with his four 
brothors and sisters. He matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 9 July 168 1. In 
1687 he left tho university, whore lio formed 
an acquaintance with Thomas Gilbert, with- 


out taking his degree. He preached his first 
sermon at Worcester in 1693 on Acts xi.26, 
and subsequently spent much time in Bristol, 
where he temporarily assisted Mr. Noble in 
the education of candidates for the dissent- 
ing ministry. He received ordination at Old- 
buCT chapel (30 May 1699). His confession 
of idth on the OBoasion is trinitarian. An 
original leaning to the estabbshment only 
gradually disappeared after a close study ot 
the points at issue between the church and 
the dissenters, but he was always well dis- 
posed to churchmen, and was on terms of 
intimacy with several of the clergy, in- 
cluding Edward Waddington, bishop of Ohi- 
chester. 

FVom 1699 to 1706 he resided in the family 
of Mr. F oley at Preatwood as chaplain. From 
1706 till 1708 he was co-pastor with James 
Forbes (1629 .p- 1712) [q. v.] at Gloucester. 
In 1708 he and Dr. Qylee were jointly ap- 
pointed to taka charge of a dissenting church 
and academy at Shrewsbury. He was also 
made Whitsnn-weok lecturer at Dudley, 
where his house was threatened in 1716 by 
rioters, who cried out for ' the little presby- 
terian parson.’ 

Beynolds left Shrewsbury early in 1 718, 
owing to ill-health, and, after staying with 
friends, settled in 1721 at Walsall as assis- 
tant pastor. There he remained till his death 
on 24 Aug. 1727. 

Apart from sermons, including a funeral 
diecouTse on Matthew Henry (1714), and sec- 
tion iii. (up. 118-148) of ‘The Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity stated and defended by some 
London Ministers' (London, 1719), Bey- 
nolds’s chief publications were; 1. ‘An Essay 
towards a Obnfirming Catechism prepared 
for the use of the more adult Oatecluimeus,’ 
London, 1708 (6th edit., London, 1734). 
2. ‘ Death’s Vision represented in a Philo- 
sophical Saoved Poem’ (London, 1709), in 
the style of Herbert, and abounding in ‘con- 
ceits;’ reprinted in ‘A Collection of Divine 
Hymns and Poems imon several occasions,’ 
8rd edit., London, 1719; appended to the 
8rd edition of Beynolde’s ‘Memoirs.’ 3. ‘In- 
quiries concerning the State and CEconomy 
of the Angelical Worlds,’ London, 1728, 

[Tho main authority is tho anonymous 'Me- 
moirs of the Life of the late Pious and Learned 
Mr. John Beynolds,' 8 k 1 edit. 1736-40. This was 
compiled from his own manuseripb pimers, 
ospecially his ' Adversaria Miscellanea, or Occa- 
sional Thoughts ond Meditations.’ See Footor’s 
Alnrani Oxon. j Bogue and Bennett, ii. 210; 
Wilson's Dissenting Ohurches in London, i. 83, 
iv. 368; Mnreh’s Presbyt. in tho West of Eng- 
land ; Eeynolds’s works in Brit. Mn^ 
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REYNOLDS, JOTIN (1718 P-ir88), ai- 
miral, born about 1713, ontored the navy in 
1728 as a ‘ volunteer per order ' with Onptain 
John Gfascoisne onbo.ird I ho Aldborough fri- 
gate, in whicli ho oont inued for eix years. Tie 
passed his examination on 31 ,Tuly 1734, being 
then, aocordiug to his cortilicate, twonty-ouo 
years old. lie -was promoted to the rank of 
lieui cnant on 14 Oct. 1786. In 1739-4 Oho was 
serving in tho Argylo on tho home station. 
In Juno 1741 ho was appointed to the Vul- 
can fireship, then in the West Indies. Sho 
was paid off in N ovombor 1742, and lloynolds 
went on half-pay. In 1743 ho was first 
lieutenant of the .Tersey, and from her, in 
Pobruory 1743-4, was moved to tho Victory, 
which ha fortunately loft before sho sailed 
for tho Tagus in July 1744 [ecu llAix'itntr, 
Jonir]. On 23 Am-il 174f) ho was pro- 
moted to 00 cominamU'r of the Scipio fire- 
ship on tho homo station. In the following 
Decomber lio was placed on half-pay. in 
August 1746 ho was temporarily aptiointcd 
to the Amhiiscndo at Plymouth ; and simi- 
larly, in Sept limber, to the Oontnrion at 
Portsmouth, from which on 80 Oct. ho was 
posted to tho Arundol. llo was, howovor, 
not relieved from tho Oouturion till 22 Nov. 
Ho afterwards complained that, during the 
time of holding these commands, from 1 Aug. 
to 22 Nov., ho received only his haltpay os 
cominandor. During 1747 tho Arundol was 
employed in the Ghaiinel, cruising wiUi 
some succosa against tho onomj^’s trade, and 
afterwards in convoy service m tho North 
Soa. In May 1748 lloynolds, still in tho 
Arundol, rvas sent out to Oharleatown, from 
whicli ho wont to .Tamaica. In December ho 
received orders to return to Ohnrlostown, 
and ' attend on South Carolina, ( loorgiii, and 
the Bahamas,’ thon a frequent rosort of 
piratoB. IIo contiuuod on this staliou for 
upwards of two years, roturuing to England 
in 1751, when he was called on to ox^fiain 
his reasons for not hoiug more at sea. Flo 
replied that ho had remained at Charlestown 
at tho request of tho governor, ’so that he 
might ho on tho spot if any word of piratos 
came.’ 

In July 1764 Uoynolds was appoinlod go- 
vernor orooorgia, wliore ho romainod for four 
years. In Moy 1769 ho was appointed to tlio 
Eirm, of 60 guns, with which, in .Tune, hojoineil 
the iieot on Bront under the command' of Sir 
Edward (aftorwards Lord) .llawku [q. v."], by 
whom ho was dolachod iis coramodoro of tho 
squadimi off Qiiihorou Bay. On Ibis post 
he was afterwards relieved "py Duff, but was 
still detached from tho fleet on 17 Nov., 
whon, off the Isle Qroix, ho had news of tho 
Erenoh fioot hoiug at sea. Tie sent this oil' 


at onco to the admiralty, while he himsdf 
stood to tho westward m the hope of merf 
iug Hawke This he did not sucLl t 
doing, and ha did not join the admiral till 
some days afler the battle on the 20th L 
Uie following Fohruary he was moved into the 
Tomple, from which in March he was supw. 
hnded, IIo aitBTwai’dB commanded theMilford 
frigate till the peace of 1763. During the 

sssEfisssssafc 

g Hardship at Plymouth. He then retumeci 
to Newington Butts, and in Ootoherl768 sent 
to the admiralty a curious proposal, with a 
drawing, of ‘a metliod of giving ships way 
Cirough the water in a calm,’ by menu, of 
windmill sails fitted to the masts and worked 
by manual power from the deck {Captaini 
Letters, 11. 16). The proposol was referred 
to tho navy hoard, and nothing furthwwas 
heard of it. A ny report that wos made must 
liavo oondomiied it. In 1769 Reynolds com- 
mandod t Iw Burford, euavdship at Plymouth: 
and from 1770 to 1778 tho Defence, in which 
in 1770 ho took out troops to Gibraltar. In 
1778 he commanded the Duhlin for some 
months, and in Novomber was appointed to 
tho Oooau at Plymouth, from wliioh ho was 
roliovod in tho end of 1774. He was pro- 
moted to bo roar-adinirol on 31 March 177B, 
and to_ bo vice-admiral on 29 Jan. 1778. 
Some time aft or, when expecting a command, 
ho had a iiarulytic stroke 'whicli took awar 
the use ol one side, and gave a severe shock 
to hie iiiidorstanding.’ From the effects of 
this ho uovor recovered. He attained the 
TOult of admiral on 21 Sept. 1787, and died 
in Loudon on 8 Fob. 1788. lie was mairied 
and loft issue. Two portraits became the 
property of Mr. A. S. II. Reynolds of 
Bournemouth. 


I Infurmitliun from tho f.imily ; official letters 
mid dncumeiits iii ihu Public Bocoid Office. 
Tho tnomoir in Charnook's Biogr. Nav._ v. SOJ is 
iinporfoot. Sob also Brit. Mua. Ilardwiefco ItSS. 
vol.601 ff. 202Bq.] J. K.I> 


REYNOLDS, JOHN HAMILTON 
(1700-1862), poet, son of the heed writing- 
mast or at Christ’s Hospital, wos hom m 
Shrewsbury on 9 Sept. ] 706. After leavmg 
St. Paul's Bcliool, which he entered in Marek 
1806, he was placed in the Amicable iu- 
Buranco office in SorjeanW Inn, hut na 
doubt gave most of his time to literaluie 
and pootry. In 1814 two volumes of verse 
by him appoarod, hetokoning the influence of 
two dibBiiiiihir schools of poetical composi- 
tion. ‘ Safie, an ISastevn Tale,’ is inaonbed 
to Byron, and is entirely in the maimer of 
Byron’s metrical romances. ‘ I think,' wrote 
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gyiQQ ‘thouffh. more wild and oriental than 

he would he if he had seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale — that he has much 
ond certainly fli-e enough.’ ‘The 
Eden of Imagination/ on the other hand, 
shows traces of the influence of Leigh Hunt 
and Wordsworth, both of whom ore lauded 
in highly superfluous notes. Leigh Hunt, 
as an old Christ’s Hospital hoy, was probably 
already acquainted with Eeynolds’s father, 
and it must have been tluough Hunt that 
in 1816 Eeynolds formed the fnendahip with 
Keats which Inm contributed more to the 
preservation of his name than his own lite- 
rary eflbrts. 'The Naiad,' published with 
other pieces in 1816, is still in the manner 
of Byron and Scott, but ‘Fairies,’ one of the 
niinor poems printed along with it, is in the 
style of Hunt, and much better than the 
more ambitious effort. All Eeynolda’s 
serious poetry is henceforward in a higher 
hey, end Heats’s numerous letters to him, 
beginning in March 1817, and contributed by 
Keynolds himsoK to Lord Houghton’s me- 
moir of Keats, show that ho was regarded as 
oa a footing of full inteUectnal equality. 
Beynolda addressed a fine sonnet to Keats, 
and Keats’s own hnes on Bobin Hood were 
prompted by Eeynolds’s sonnets to this popu- 
W hero, and the last and best of Keats’s 
poetioal epistles was addressed to him. 
There is indeed hardly another oorre- 
ipondent to whom Keats expresses himself 
Eo nnreservedly, or who has called forth so 
many of his best and deepest thoughts. 
Upon the completion of his ‘Eudymiou/ 
Keats projected a series of metrical versions 
of Boccaccio’s tales in conjunction with 
Beynolds, his own contribution to which 
was his ‘Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ while 
Remolds wrote ‘The Garden of Ploronoe’ 
ana ‘The Ladyo of Provence,’ which he 
published later. Hunt, in on articlo in the 
' Examiner,’ bracketed Eeynolds’s namo with 
Keats and Shelley, but in 1818he was in great 
measure diverted from poetry by receiving 
an advantageous offer to enter the oflice of 
Mr. Fladgate, a solicitor, and expressed his 
feelings in a sonnet which Mr. Buxton For- 
man justly calls charming, and which, with 
two or three other slight compositions of 
the same nature, stands at the head of his 
poetry, He produced, nevertheless, a highly 
succeas&lfarce,* One,Two,Thi'eo,Four, Five,’ 
in 1619, and in the eamo vear published an 
anonymous travesty of AV'ords worth, under 
the title of ‘ Peter Boll,’ before the actual ap- 
pearance of Wordsworth’s poem of that name, 
end hence termed by Shelley ‘ the ante-natal 
Peter,’ Some of Wordsworth’s more obvious 
peculiarities are taken oil with fair success. 


but the piece cannot he compared with the 
parody in the ‘ Eejected Addresses,’ or with 
the Ettriok Shepherd’s ‘Flying Tailor.’ It 
is said, however, to have been the work of a 
single day, and Coleridge attributed it posi- 
tively to Charlos Lamb, In 1820 Eeynolds 
produced another humorous volume, ‘The 
Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Eo- 
muins of the late Peter Corcoran,' including 
a burlesque tragedy and ‘ The Fields of Tot- 
hill,’ a poem in the manner of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
He also wrote in Thomas Jonathan Wooler’s 
‘ Black Dwarf.’ 

Early in 1820 Eeynolds went to the con- 
tinent, which probably occasioned the dis- 
continuance of his correspondence with 
Keats. Thera was no estrangement, for in 
a latter dated from Borne in November 1820 
Koats expresses his regret at not having 
been able to writs to him. His versions 
from Boccaccio appeared in 1821, sWtly 
after the death of Keats, under the title of 
‘ The Garden of Florence, and other Poems/ 
and withtlie pseudonym of ‘John Hamilton.’ 
The preface contains a brief and affecting 
tribute to Keats. After the sonnets, the 
beet poem is ‘ The Eomanca of Youth,’ the 
first canto of an unfinished poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, intended to depict the 
disillusionment of genius by contact with 
the world, and an intimation that such had 
been the destiny of the author. Eeynolds 
was by this time fully committed to the 
law, and, according to the elder BiUie, had a 
proepect of making a fortune through the 
generosity of James Eioe, Keats’s llrisnd, 
who not only dofrayod the expenses of his 
certificate, hut took him into partnershi]p,aud 
subsequently gave up a lucrative practice in 
his favour. ‘ Eeynolds unliappily threw 
away this certain fortune,' how is not ex- 
plained. He had married about 1821, and, 
though forsaking poetry, had by no means 
reUuuuisbed literature, writing in the ‘ Lon- 
don Magazine ’ under the signature ‘ Edward 
Herbert ’ until tho end of 1824, and ofter- 
waids contributing to the ‘ Edinburgh/ 
‘Westminster,’ and ‘Eetrospeotive’ reviews. 
Ilis connection with the ‘Lendon Magazine ’ 
made him acquainted with Thomas Hood, 
who in 1824 married his sister Jane. Hood 
and he were for a time intimate friends; they 
combined in -writing 'Odes and Addresses to 
Oelebrated Persons,’ 1826 ; and ‘ Lyons the 
Osntaur ’ was dedicated to Eeynolds ; but 
their friendship was succeeded by a bitter 
estrangement, the cause of whioh is not told. 
Beynolds was one of the proprietors of the 
‘ Athonesum/ and a curious letter from him 
protesting against Bilke’s redaction of its 
price is printed in Sir Gharlea Dilko’s preface 
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to Mb grnndfatlior’8 ‘Papers of a Oritio.’ lie 
disposed of Ms share iu 1831, but contributed 
for several years afterwards. His last inde- 
pendent work was a not very brilliant farce, 
entitled ‘Confounded Foreignors’ (1838, 
printed inWobBter’s‘AotingN ational Drama, 
vol. iii.) Somewhere near this time Reynolds 
withdrew from London to the Isle of Wight, 
where he became clerk to the county coimt, 
and where ho spent the remainder of his 
days, dying at Node HiU, Newport, 16 Nov. 
1862. He was survived by his sister, Char- 
lotte, who was bom on 12 May 1802. 
Keats’s song, 'Hush, hush, tread softly,’ was 
composed to a Spanish air played by her on 
one of many occasions when Keats listened 
(os he would for hours) to her piano ; and 
Me was the heroine of Hood’s ‘Number 
One.’ Charlotte Reynolds died at Hamp- 
stead in November 1881 (AtheneBmi, 18M, 
n. 770). 

Reynolds had always been diatiugiiished 
by Barcastic wit, and is represented as be- 
coming cynical and discontented in his 
latter years. ‘ The law,’ says a writer in 
(he ‘ Athomnum,’ ‘ spoiled his literature, and 
Ms love of Utoraturo and society interfered 
with the drudging duties of the lawyer.’ 
‘Reynolds,’ says ‘T. M. T.’ in ‘Notes and 
(Jiueries ’ (2nd sor. vol. ii. 4 Oct. 1866), ‘ was 
a man of genius who wanted the devoted 
purpose and the sustaining power which are 
requisito to its dovolopmont. Ho wrote fit- 
fully. He was one of the most brilliant 
men 1 have over Itnown, though in lato 
years failing' health and failing fortune some- 
what soureu his temper and shaiyenwl Ins 
tongue.' This is no doubt a just ludgmont. 
Reynolds’s powers as a narrator, tliough not 
contemptible, wore unoqrial to the tragic 
themes ho selected from Boccaccio ; but it 
is diillcult to think that the author of the 
fanciful and graceful ‘Romance of Youth,’ 
which reveals evident traces of tho inlluouco 
of Shelloy, of the finely felt linos on Devon, 
and of so man^ excellent songs and sonnets, 
might not, with something moro of Keats’s 
loitiness of aim and unsparing labour, have 
obtained a highly honourable place among 
English poets. 

A fine photogravure of a portrait of Rey- 
nolds by Severn is prefixed to the supplemen- 
tary volume of Forman’s edition of Keols's 
‘works.’ 

[Keats’s Letters, with Forman’s notes ; Rro- 
dcrip's Memorinls of Thomns Jlood; Dllko’s 
Papers of a Oritic; 0enl. Hng. 1803, (.100; 
Lamb's Works, ed. Talfourd, vol. ii. ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Literature; Atheineum, 27 Nov. 
1802; Notes and Queries, 2n(l ser, vol. ii.l 

li, a. 


REYNOLDS, Sin JOHN EUSSEfT 
M.D. (1828-.3896) physioian, seSjJi 
Reynolds, an independent minister 
grandson of Dr. Henry Revell Be^ol^ 
[q. V,], was bom on 22 Moyl828 at fiSmsev 
IlampsMre. Ho received general eduoetwa 
from his father, and was educated in his mo- 
fession M University College, London, where 
he obtained throe gold medals in the 
school. In 1861 he graduated M,B. m the 
university of London, and obtained asoholaN 
ship and gold medal in medicine. In 1862 he 
look tho degree of M.D., and began practice 
in Leeds. Ho soon after moved to London 
and took a house, 38 Grosvenor Street, in 
wMoh Dr. Marshall Hall [q. v.l had livei 
Hall amiounced to Ms patients in a printed 
circular that Reynolds had suoceedS him 
in practice. Such procedure was contrary 
to a recognised understanding among phyci. 
cians, and Hall incurred the censure of the 
Collogo of Physicians. Reynolds, who was 
ignorant of Hall’s inlontion, was in no way 
rosponsible for the oiroular, and woe in no 
way involved in the censure. He was duly 
elected a fellow of the college in 1866. In 
tho samo yoar ho was appointed assistant 
phy.siciaii to Univovsity College Hospital, to 
which ho coutinued attached tmoughoutlife. 
Ho had before been, in 1866, ossiatant phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
in 1867 assistant physician to the Westnun- 
Btor Hospital. In 1 806 he became professor 
of tho priiiciploB and practice of memoine at 
Univorsity Collogo^ and in 1878 he was a^ 
pointed physicion-in-ordinary to the queens 
lionsohold. He gainod a considerable pnm- 
lice ns a physician, and was often consulted 
iu diilioult cases of nervous disease. In 
1869 ho was oloolod a follow of the Boyal 
Society, and in 1883 vice-president of the 
l-toyal Medical and OMrurgical Society. He 
delivered tho Lumleian lecture at the Ool- 
lego of Fhyeioians iu 1867, the narveian 
oration iu 1884, and was elected president 
in 1893, on tho death of Sir Andrew Clark. 
Ho was iB-olootod in 1894 and 1896, and 
on 1 Jan. in the latter year was created a 
baronet. In tho winter of 1896-6 he he- 
camo too ill to olFor himself for re-election 
as president of the College of Physicians. He 
died at Ms houso in GrosvanorStreet, London, 
after several weeks of illness of a pulmonaiy 
oongestiou, on 29 May 1896. He was nun> 
riod, first, to Miss Ainslie, and, secondly, to 
Frances, widow of C. J. 0. Orespigny, but 
loft no children. 

Reynolds devoted liimself from an eujy 
Tieriod to the study of nervous diseases, andra 
Ideipublished aii'Essayon Vertigo; mlw-J 
* Dingiioeis of Diseases of tho Brain, Spinal 
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Cord, and Nerves/ as well as ‘Tables for the 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain j’ in 1861 
a treatise on epilepsy; in 1871 ‘Lectures on 
the Olinioal Uses of Electricity;’ in 1873 
‘The Scientific Value of the Legal Tests of 
Insanity ; ’ besides many papers in medical 
periodicals and the transactions of medical 
Kcieties, and several addresses to medical 
associations. His writings onnervous diseases 
were useful contributions to a department 
of medicine in which much work remained 
undone, but in the flood of modem observa- 
tions they have been submerged. He will 
(^fly be remembered among physicians u 
the editor of the ‘ System of Medicine,’ in 
five volumes, published from 1866 to 1879, 
a collection or essays on diseases, written by 
the most competent men who could be in- 
duced to write— compositions of varying 
merit, but generally of nigh value. He him- 
self wrote me ports on erysipelas, on inflam- 
mation of the lymphatics, and on several 
forms of nervous disease. He published in 
1893 a ‘ Life of Dr. Walter Hayle Walshe.* 
Beynolda was a tall man, with dark hair, 
with a dignified delivery and some oratorical 
power. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Journal; Eeynolds’s Works, List of the 
IfeUove of the Royal College of Hiysioians, 
1898.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN STUCKEY (1791- 
1874), founder of the Home and Colonial 
H^aining CoUegee in London, born on 18 
Sept. 1791, was the son of John and Ann 
Reynolds of Monchoster. His father later 
hridthe ofiice of comptroUing surveyor of 
the port of London. His mother belonged 
to the family of Stuckeys, her brother, Viu- 
cent Stuckoy being a banker at Longport in 
Somerset. Reynolds was educated at the 
Langporb grammar school, hut when fourteen 
years old secured on appoiutment in the audit 
office m London. In 1806 he was passed on 
to the treasury, where he was quickly pro- 
moted and received a series of speoiol votes 
of thanks from the lords of the treasury, and 
in 1816 a grant of money. He became private 
secretary to three successive secretaries of 
the traasury. In 1832-3 he was secretary to 
the Irish revenue commission, and rendered 
great service in reconstituting the fiscal sys- 
tem. Later on he was one of the heads of the 
commissariat deportment. In 183 1 his health 
broke down through over-work, and in March 
1886 he retired from the public service. 
Erom 1836 to 1887 he was in the employ- 
ment of the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
his uncle Stuoltey hod raised to a command- 
ing position. 


Throughout his career Reynolds studied 
political economy and the currency. On 
these subjects he wrote much, signed and 
anonymous, including ‘Practical Observa- 
tions on Mr. Kioardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation/ n.d. 

After retiring from the bank in 1887 he 
began to interest himself in philanthropy, 
working in St. Giles’s parish, and actively 
aiding m organising foreign missions. In 
1833 he established an infant school in Pul- 
ham. He was one of the first supporters of 
the London City Mission and of the ‘Record’ 
newspapor. He established infant schools 
in various parts of London, and stimulated 
their formation in diflerent parts of England. 
He thus came into contact with Charles 
Mayo H792-1846) [q. v.], and his sister Eliza- 
beth Mayo[q. v.], the earliest English advo- 
cates of Festolozzi's system of education. 

In May 1836 Reynolds, with John Bridges, 
founded m Southampton Street, Holbom, on 
institution to train teachers in Pestalozzian 
principles. It was called the Home and 
Colonial School Society, and opened with 
three students. But it quickly grew, and in 
1837 it was removed to Grays Inn Road, 
where one of the practising schools was colled 
after him. Subsequently it was divided into 
two — a secondary and on elementarybranch — 
tbe former being located at Highbury and the 
latter at Wood Green. Reynolds died in 
1874. In 1810 he married Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Robert Bagehot of Longport. 

A high-reliof medalRon of Reynolds was 
executed by Mr. J. Scarlett Potter. A copy 
is at the Home and Colonial Training Col- 
We atEGghbury ; it was engraved in Cassell’s 
‘Household Guide’ in 1870. 

[Home and Colonial Memorials, Ohristmaa 
18S1; private information.] E. W-w. 

BEYNOLDS, SiB JOSHUA (1733- 
1792), portrait-painter, was horn at Plym^ 
tou-Eon’s, Devonshire, on 16 July 1723, the 
seventh chUd of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
master of the grammar sohool there, and 
Theophila, hie wife. His Christian name is 
wrongly entered as Joseph in the parish re- 
gister. On both sides the family was clerical 
and scholarly. His father’s father was the 
Rev. John Reynolds (the son of Joshua Rey- 
nolds), who was prebendary of Exeter, and 
died in 1693, and his mother’s father was 
Matthew Potter, the curate and chaplain of 
her grandfather, the Bev. Thomas Baker, 
the vicar of Biahops-Nympton, near South 
Molton, Devonshire and a distinmished 
mathematician [see BABJi:B,THOi[AS,1636P- 
1689]. Samuel’s brother .Toshua (the uncle 
and godfotber of Sir Joshua) was elected 
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fellow of OorpuB Ohriati College, Oxford, dron Scene in Macbeth’ in Boydell'a ‘ShaW 
in 1701, and his half-brother, John (1071- B))earo Gallery,’ and the portrait of Kittv 
1768), was a fellow of King’s College, Cam- I'lshor as Cleopatra dissolving the pearl 
bridge, a fellow of hllon, and headmaster of Ilia first essay in oil-painting was a POTtwit 
Exeter school, William Iloynolds, the sou (slill ;proservod) of the iW. Thomas Smart 
of this John and the first cousin of Sir tutor m the family of Kichard (afterwards 
Joshua, was a fellow of Exeter College from first Ijord) Edgciunbe, done about the age of 
1728 to 1741, and succeeded his father aa twelve in a boat-house at CremvU Beach 
Bchoolmastor (of. WiniTAM OoMON, Account with common shipwright’s paint on a hit 
of JPlympton, 1869, pp. 34 sq.) of sail. In 1740, after some indeoiHon as to 

The father, Samuel lieynoIdB( 1681-174(1), whether he should bo a painter or anapo- 
who graduated B.A. from Corpus Christ! thecary (Eoynolds himsmf said he would 
Collie in 1702, was elected fellow of Hal- rather bo an apothecary than an ordinary 
liol College, Oxford, in 1706, and was noted painter), he was apprenticed to Thomas 
for his guileless disposition and igueranco lludson [m v.], the portrait-painter, for four 
of the world (cf. Fowlbh, Jliai. cf Oorptta years, with n premium of 1201, of which 
OhrisU, p. 272). Being also very absent- Inilf was found by his father, and half ad- 
minded, lie was likened by his friends to vunced by his eldest sister, Mmy, the wife 
Parson Adams in Fielding’s novel of ‘Joseph of •lohn_ Palmer, attorney, of Torrington, 
Andrews.’ There is a jiortrait ol'him, painted While with Hudson in London he saw Pope 
by his son, in the Outtoiiian Library of Ply- in an auction-room, and managed to shako 
mouth. His salary and emoluments as master hands with him. Ho studied hard, and 
of Plympton grammar school wore 1201 a year copied Guorcinn’s drawings, but he par- 
and a house, and ho had eleven (or twelve) ruHed with his master and returned to Ply- 
children, six of whom were living at his doalh mouth in 1743. IIo was back in London 
in 1740, Three only of those, Ids dnughtera in 1744, and on good terras with lludson, 
— Mary [see PAtimu, Mua. SUnv], Elisa- luiving muanwhilo paint od some twenty po> 
beth (born 1721), and Eranoea (born 1720) — trails, inclndiug I’lulip Vanbrugh, the com- 
were connected with the after life of Ilia son missionet of the dockyard, and several of 
Joshua. the family of Mr. Kendnl of Pelyn. After 

Samuel Boynolds was not an energetic his J'atbor’s doiitb, on Ohristmas day 1746, 
master (tbe scholars of the grammar school ho lived till 1740 with two imnmtriBd 
at Flympton ore said to have dwindled to sistors at Plymouth Bock, and impioved 
one during Ids time), hut there is no tea- his stylo by Ibo Bta(^ of tbe portraits of 
son to Bupposo that Joshua’s educalion was William dandy [q. v.J To these yems hs- 
neglectcd by his father, us Allan Cunnings long portraits of Itiohard Eliot of Port Eliot 
ham suggests, lie seems to liavc hoou a (liitlier of the first Lord Eliot) and his wife; 
somewhat idle aud inattuiitivo hoy, as one of Elisabeth, Eliot’s sister, wife of Chailes 
of his Latin exercises exists on which ho Cooks (afterwards Lord Somers); of the 
has drawn a pen-and-ink slcotch, uud his lion. John Ilarailton; Mrs, Field; Oomino- 
father has written ‘This is drawn hy Jnslina doro Edgcmnbc ; Mr. Craunoh (an old feiend 
in school out of p ure idlonoss.’ At all ovon ts, of his father’s, much interested in his future) 
it was at his father’s school that ho received and his wife ; Captain Chaundy, B.,N., and 
what education ho had, and this oerluinly his wife; Councillor Bury imd his wife; 
included some kuowledge of Latin. But if Aldormaii Faoy ; and Miss Elizabeth Chud- 
he showed little disposition for orilinory luigli (afterwards Buchess of Kingston), 
studies, ho mastorod the prinoiplos of por- Other picturos of this period am a portrait 
spectivo from the ‘Jesuit’s Treatise,’ and group (Iloynolds’s first), comprising Mr, and 
producod a drawing of tho school-house Mrs. Biohard Eliot ond their family, with 
which astonishud his father. Ho also drew Mrs. Goldsworthy and Captain the Hon. 
some portraits of his friunds and rulativus ; John Hamilton (d, 1766) [q.v.], a study of 
and it his foiiduoss for art was not, as Dr, a boy reading in a rofleoted light (signM and 
Johnson said, caused by llicbardson’s ‘Trea- dated 1747), wbioli be kept till his death, 
tiso on Painting ’ (seo .) onirsoir, Lifa of Omo- and two Bombrautesquo portraits of hhnwu, 
ley), it was greatly stimulated by a porusal ono with long hair aud aark_ cloak— still in 
of that worlr, IIo copied some jirJnls bo- tho jiossession of the Qwalkin family— and 
longing to his father, ospocially thoso in tho other (now in tho National Pqrtmt Gal- 
Brydon’a edition of ‘Plutarch's Lives,’ and lory), with palette and maulstick in ^ngnt 

Jacob Oats’s ‘Book of Embloms.’ Fhiomtlio hand, and shading his eyes with his left, 
latter he appears to Iinvi' derived siiggostious Tlie paletto has a handle, as aU his piuettffl 
for some oi his future pictures, as tho ‘Caul- hud. A view of Plymouth and its neign- 
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bourhood fcom Oatdown Hill (very carofully 
executed) is at Port Eliot, as woll as all tlie 
portraits of the Eliot family already men- 
tioned, except that of Lady Somers, which 
is at Eastnor Castle. 

In, 1749 Commodore Xeppel [see Keppiii., 
AufitrsTtrs, Viscount KepegIi], in the com- 
mand of the Centurion, pat into Plymouth 
for repairs, met Iteynolds at Lord Edg- 
eumbe’s [see EDSOUunr, Geoboe, first EA.nE 
OP MouHT-EEQOUirEE], and offered him a 
passage. They sailed for Lisbon on 11 May, 
md 'Visited Cadiz, Tetiian, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and Minorca, where Reynolds painted ahnost 
all the officers of the garrison at Port Mahon. 
Keppel treated him os an intimate friend, 
allowed him the use of his cabin and his 
books, and took him on shore with him 
whenever he could, so that, as Se^olds says 
in a letter to Lord Edgeumbe, ‘I not only 
bad the opportunity of seeing a great deal, lint 
saw it with all tho advantages as if I had 
travelled os his equal.’ In the same letter 
(the only one writ.ten during his absence 
which remains, although he is supposed to 
have corresponded with his sister^ he sug- 
gests that Lord Edgeumbe should choose a 
picture, the larger the better, for him to 
cepy and present to his lordship. At Minorca, 
his horse fall down a precipice with him, 
causing the injury to his lip which is to be 
seen in all subsequent portraits. On recovery 
he went to Legnorn, Elorence, and Borne, 
where he spent two years ' with measureless 
content,’ his sisters, Mrs. Palmer (Mary) and 
Mrs. Johnson (Elizabeth), having advanced 
him money for his expenses. At Borne he 
made copies from Titian, Kembrondt, Guido, 
fiapheel, and other masters, but not &om 
Michael Angelo, whom he admired more 
than oil. He was disappointed at first with 
Baphael, but the disappointment humiliated 
him as due to his ovra Ignorance. He mads 
some caricatures, including a composition 
token from Baphael’s ‘School of Athens,’ 
into which he introduced most of the English 
gentlemen then in Borne. Ilia notebooks of 
this period contain some sketches of old 
masters, which he afterwords employed for 
his own pictures. Two of these books are in 
the British Museum, and contain the sketches 
which suggested 'Mrs. Sheridan os St. 
Cecilia ’ and ‘ Mrs. Orewe as St. GeneviSvo.’ 
Two others ore in the Soane Musoum, and 
another was in the possession of Erederiok 
Locker-Lampson, the author of ‘Loudon 
Ljrics.’ His studies appear to have been 
directed to penetrate the secrets of the old 
masters as to composition, relief, and especi- 
ally the management of lights. He took few 
notes with regard to sentiment, expression, or 


colour. He was much attracted by what was 
florid and facile, and, following the fashion of 
the day, he paid much more attention to the 
works of the eclectics, like Domenichino, Bo- 
roccio, and Guercino, than a modern student 
would; and he greatly admired those of Ber- 
nini the sculptor. AmongtheEnglishpainters 
at Borne were John Astley (1780 P-1787) 
[q. V.], Nathaniel Hone [q. v.], and Biohard 
Wilson [q. v.], and he met there his future 
fi-iends and patrona Lord Chorlemout, Sir 
W. Lowther, Lord Downe, ond Lord Bruce. 
He went to Naples, and finally left Borne for 
Florence on 3 May 1762, visiti^ Fuligno, 
Perugia, Assisi, and Arezzo. At iBorence he 
painted Joseph Wilton [g. v.], the sculptor. 
His Florentine joumsl contains no reference 

and shows that he hadP not yet made up his 
mind as to the relative merits of Miwael 
Angelo and Baphael, and was inclined to rate 
Giovanni di Bmoma, as a sculptor, as high 
as the former. Li July he left Florence on his 
return jonmoy, visiting Bologna, Modena. 
Eeggio.Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, 
where ho etayed from 24 July to 16 Aug., 
and took careful notes of many pictures, 
Thence he wont to Padua, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and MU an, with his first pupil and 
protegfi, Giuseppe Morchi [q. v.], and raent 
a month at Pans, where he painted M. Gau- 
tliier and Mrs. Ohamhors, the -wife of the 
arebiteot (afterwords Sir William Chambers 
[q. V.]). 

Beynolds arrived in London on 10 Oct. 
17 &2, greatly developed as a man and on 
artist, but with two permanent physical de- 
fects, the scar on his up Irom the accident at 
Minorca, and deafness contracted firom the 
cold of the Vatioon while copying Baphael. 
After three months in Devonshire, where he 
painted Dr. John Madge [g. v.1 ond a young 
Tody (for five guineas apiece), he came to 
London, and took apartments in Sir James 
ThornhiU’s old house, 104 St. Mortin’sLane, 
where he was joined by his youngest sister, 
Frances, who kept his house for many years. 
These apartments were soon exchanged for 
a house in Great Newport Street (No. 6), 
where he remained tiU 1760. His first por- 
trait after his arrival in London was one 
of Marchi in a turban, which belongs to the 
Boyal Academy. Although, on account of 
the novelty of his style, he met with some 
opposition, his art was so evidently superior 
to that of Hudson, Bomsay, Hone, and other 
followers of Eneller, that, with the aid of 
Lord Edgeumbe, who persuaded many of the 
aristocracy to sit to him, and probably of the 
Keppels and others of his Mends, he soon put 
all rivals at a distance, One of his most 
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serious coini)eCitors ■was Liotord, the Swiss 
postdlist aud miniature-painter, who came 
to London in 1768 and stayed two years. 
The well-known full-length portrait of Oap- 
tain lleppel in an attitude of command on 
the seasnore, with a stormy background, is 
said to have done most to establish his repu- 
tation. The motive was suggested by the 
exertions of Keppel in saving tho crew of his 
ship, the Maidstone, after her wreck in 1747 ; 
and tho attitude of the ilguro, although token 
from a statue, is full of living grace and 
energy. Zlis success was so great that the 
number of his sitters increased to ISO in 
1766 , to 160 in 1768 , and to 166 (his busiest 
year) in 1769 . He raised his prices to fifteen 
guineas for a head, thirty for a half-length, 
and sixty for a full-length ; and in 1769 to 
twenty for a head and the rest in proportion. 
Inthisperiod, 1768 - 60 , ho paiu( ed throe mem- 
bers 01 tho royal family (the Duke of Oum- 
berland and Prince Edward in 1768 , and the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George HI, in 
1760 ) ; at least twelve dukes, beginning -with 
the Duke of Grafton in 1766 , and several of 
their duchesses, with very many other peers 
and persons of wealth and fashion, inoluding 
severol belonging to the Dovonsluro families, 
like tho Dastards, Molesworths, lluUers,and 
Mrs. Horuook. It was in these years also that 
he painted both the lovely Misses Gunning 
(Lady Coventry and tho Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, afterwords Duchess of Argyll), the 
famous (but now, alas I much restored) ‘ Mrs. 
Pelham feeding Chickens,’ Horace Walpole 
(one of Ills greatest admirera and moat capri- 
cious oritios), Sterne, Eoote, Giardiui (tho vio- 
linist), and his ilrsl port i ait of Dr. Johnson 
(whom ho painted live times), Garrick, tho 
beautiful Maria, oountoss of Waldegrave 
(both of whom he painted seven times), and 
■the two famous oourlesans, Kitty Fisher and 
Nelly O’Brien. Beynolds’s art during this 
period is represented in the National Gallory 
by the Lord Ligonior on horse-back, Captain 
Ormo standing beside his hoise, and tho ex- 
quisite portrait of Anno, oountoss of Albo- 
marle (mother of his friend Keppel). 

To keep pace with the demands for his 

f iortraits, Reynolds employed Peter Toms 
q. V.1 as an assistant, in addition to Marohi, 
and ho also rocoived Thomas Boaoh and 
Hugh Barron as pupils, to bo followed here- 
after by PoweU, Doughty, and others, who 
no doubt were also employed upon his pic- 
tures, ‘ No man,’ he said, ‘ ever made a for- 
tune with his own hands.’ Ho now began 
to make a good deal of money, and in a few 
years’ time, when ho raised his jirioeB, his 
income reached dvo or six thousand a year; 
but, instead of saving, he spent his money in 
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purchasing the finest pictures he couldT^ 
which he regarded as the best kind of wealth’ 
Meanwhile his success in society was eami 
to that m his profession. His manner and 
conversation were so agreeable that many 
Bitifirs of all ranks bscams his friaads * hhi^ 
^ the Keppels, the Edgeumbes, and ’other 
Dovonshire families of position were soon 
lidded many more of rank and fnati'n,, 
whoaebouses he was a welcomegueatandwho 
visited him in rotnrn. Then lua leisure was 
much taken up with dinners, evening as- 
semblies, card-parties, and suppers, ahnost 
daily notes of which are to be found in hia 
pocket-books.^ He hod also commenced his 
connection with some of those eminent men 
who formed the inner intellectual circle of 
his companions in life— with Garrick, at 
least, and Goldsmith, and Johnson, with 
whom ho hocomo acquainted about 1763, 
The doctor, who then lived in Gough Square, 
was a constant visitor in Great Newport 
Stroot, for _ he had a great liking and es- 
teem for Miss Reynolds, whom he called his 
‘doarost dear,’ as well as for her brother j 
and among other attractions of the house 
was tea, which was served three times a 
day. John Wilkes, whom he hod known 
since his youth, was also a special fiiend, 
Though he had more thou an ordiniuy 
nomiaintanceship with many artists— witn 
Wilton, Hnyman, Ohombers, Odes, Gilbert 
Stuart, and more especially with Hudson, 
Allan Ramsay (whom he loved, but did not 
tbiulc highly of as a painter), Benjamin 
West, and James (Athenian) Stuart— he 
docs not BOom to have greatly cultivated the 
nrivote society of his professional brethren. 
Thore was little sympathy between B’ogarth 
and Reynolds, either in character or in 
opinions upon art, and neither of these two 
great artiste had a right appreciation of the 
other’s powere. Nor did Reynolds fraternise 
with Wilson, norwilh Gainsborough, though 
this was not bis fault. There areihcweyer, 
records of visits to the Artists’ Oinb at 
Slaughter’s cofibc-house, and he was much 
concerned in the promotion of those schemes 
for tho pstablieliment of an acodeuw of 
oiiis which preceded the foundation of the 
Royal Academy. He is thought by Charles 
Robert Ijeslie [q.v.] to have composed the 
paper in which one such scheme was laid 
before the Dilettanti Society in 1766 . It ■was 
while he was still living in Great Ne^it 
Street that he first showed his capacity as 
a thinker and writer on art by three papm 
contributed to the ‘Idler’ (see Nos. 70, TO, 
82 ). Tho first was on ‘ Oonnoisseurship, tie 
second on ‘Imitation of Nature,’ and the 
third on ‘ Beauty,’ and they all contsined 
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ideas which were afterwards expanded in 
his presidential discourses. Noithcote heard 
BeTOolds say that folmson required these 
papers in an emergency, and that Eeynolds 
up the whole night to complete them, 
producing thereby Tertigo. In the same 
year (1769) he painted (or commenced) his 
first picture of ' T enus,’ which was purchased 
by Lord OoTSntry. A singular instance of 
bis Jdndness of heart also belongs to this 
time. He pointed and sent to Dr. Mudge a 
portrait of ms son, who was prevented by 
^ess from going home on his birthday. 
The lad is represented as peeping, like an 
nnezpected guest, from behind a curtain (of. 
Ehst, MudM Mermira). 

la 1760 Eeynolds removed from Qrcat 
Kerrport Street to the house he had bou^t 
on the west side of Leicester Melds (No. 
47), now called Leicester Square, where he 
lived tillhis death. He added toitagallery and 
painting-rooms for himself and his assistants, 
his own being octagonal, about twenty feat 
long and sixteen broad, with a small window 
over mne feet from tho floor. The father of 
George Morland [^. v.] had lived there be- 
fore, and the premises ate now occupied by 
Futtiok & Simpson, the hook auctioneers. 
He gave 1,6501. for the house, and spent 
1,E00/. more in additions, which swallowed 
up nearly all his savings. He opened his 
new house with a hall, oud set up a magni- 
ficent chariot (said to have been on old 
sheriff’s carriage), richly carved and gilded, 
and adorned with panels painted by Oharles 
Catton the elder [q, v.], representing the four 
seasons. This showy equipag^e, attended by 
servants in silvei'-laced liveries, ho seldom 
used himself, but he hade his sister go out 
with it as often as possible, much to her 
annoyance, and allowed his coachman to 
show it. It acted, probably, as a valuable 
advertisement; but the device wae scarcely 
worthy of a character usually so modest and 
unassuming. In this year (1760) was opened 
the first public exhibition in London by 
British artists of their own works. It was 
held in the large room of the Society of Arts, 
in the Strand, and Beynolds sent to it four 

S ortraits, including those of Elizabeth, 
uchess of Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth 
Eeppel._ Nextyeox, owing to adivision among 
tha artists, there were two exhibitions — 
ons at the Society of Arts by the body which 
was aHerwards enrolled as the Eree Society 
of Artists ; the other at Spring Q-ordens by 


of ^tists. Heynolds j oined *the latter, an3^ 
to its exhibition in 1761, remoxkablc for its 
catalogue, with Hogarth’s illustrations, sent 
the portraits of Lord Ligonier and Captain 


Orme (already mentioned), as well as portraits 
of Lady Waldegrave (in a turhan), the Duke 
of Beaufort in his college robes, and that 
matchless one of Laurence Sterne, with his 
wig a little awry above the cunning face, 
brimming with subtle intellect and sly 
humour. Sterne, in a letter to a friend, says 
that Eeynolds made him a present of his 
portrait, adding, ‘That man’s way of think- 
ing and manners ore at least equal to his 
penciL’ Tom Taylor, in notes to Leslie and 
his ‘Life and Times of Sir Joshua Heynolds,’ 
suggests that Sterne wasiomancing, and says 
that this portrait was painted for the Earl of 
Ossoiy. 

The mairiago of the young king, Qeorgelll 
(22 Sept. 1761), was the occasion of many 
portraits. Among others, Heynolds painted 
three of the most beautiful bridesmaids: 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel (decorating a statue 
of Hymen, with the oeeistance of a negrees). 
Lady Corolme Hnssell (oiterwarde Duchess 
of Marlborough, with a spaniel), and Lady 
Sarah Lennox [see Lnmrox, Ch^blds, second 
Ditkii of BiouMONn]. The last-named lady 
leans from the windows in the Holland House 
plctuie (commenced this year), takine a dove 
from Lady Susan Strangways, whuo their 
young cousin, Oharles James Eox, with a 
playbill in his hand, seems to invite Lady 
Susan to enter the house. Another inte- 
resting group finished this year was that of 
Horace Walpole, with Gilty "WilliomB and 
George Selwyn. 

To the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1762, 
for which Johnson wrote the preface to the 
catalogue, Eeynolds sent tha portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Hwel just mentioned, one of the 
Countess of Vvaldegrave and her child (as 
Dido embracing Cupid), and the well-known 
'Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
one of Eeynolde’s happiest combinations of 
homoiir and imagination. In the autumn he 
spent some weeks in Devonshire, in company 
of Dr. Johnson, visiting, on the road to Ply- 
mouth, James Harris (author of ‘ Hermes ’) 
at Salisbury, Wilton (Lord Pembroke’s), 
Longford Costle (Lord Folkestone’s), Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Palmar (Eeynolds’s bro- 
thers-in-law) at Torrington. At Plymouth 
they stayed with Dr. Mudge, and spent 
their time in a round of excureions and hos- 
pitalities with Eeyuolds’s old friends, includ- 
ing the Edgoumbes of Mount-Edgoumbe 
and the Parkers of Soltram. 

The pocket-book for 1764 (that for 1768 
is missing) shows that Eeynolds’s pointing- 
room was BtiU politically neutral ground. 
Eeynolds was no partisan, except for hie 
friends, hut his early patrons had belonged 
to whig families, and his professional con- 
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nootinn naturally grew upon tlint sido, and 
ultimately led to his being idontiflud witli it 
as a painter, lint logulbor with inemberB 
of the opposition, wo liiid among his sitters 
for 1704 George Gronvillo (ho had painted 
Lord Bute the previous year), Lord Granby, 
Lord Sholhurno — all members of the go- 
vernment — with Lady Mary Ooke and Lady 
Pembroke, who belonged to the court party. 
Among othor evidences of the painter’s im- 
partiality we find the names of the arch- 
bishops of York and Cantorburr beside those 
of Nelly O’Brien and Kilty Fislior, the moat 
frequent of his sittors (probably not always 
for their portraits) during the last throe 
years, we find also those of Miss Ilornooli: 
(Goldsmith’s ‘Littlo Oomody’), afterwords 
Mrs. Bunhury (he painted her and heraistov, 
the ‘Jessamy bride,’ n('xt year), and Mrs. 
Abington (in a cordiuiil), the first of five 
pictures of this sprightly actress. IIo had 
now doubled his xirices to one hundred and 
fifty gainoas for a wholo- length, sovouty for 
a half-longth, &o. To tho oxhibition of this 
year he oontiibuted a whole-length of Lady 
Sarah Bunhury and a throo-qiiarlor of Uie 
OountuBS of Waldogravo, now a widow. 

This was the year (1704)inwhieh Koynolds 
founded tho moat celohratod of all the many 
dubs to which he belonged. Ilo founded it, 
ho said, to give t)r. Johnson unlimilod oppor- 
tunities of talking. It was soon callod tliu 
Litorary Oluh, a name not givon to it by its 
members. Tho original members of this club 
(still existing as Tho Club) wero Koynolds, 
.lohnson, Burko, Dr. Nugent (Burke’s father- 
in-law), ToplinmBoauolork, Itonnot Lang ton. 
Dr, Goldsmith, Anthony Ohamior, and Sir 
JoW Hawkins, that ' must unduhbablu 
man,’ as Dr. Jolmson called him. Tho club 
mot and supped every Monday ovoning at 
tho Turk’s Head in Gorrard Street till 
1776, when it was changed to a dinnor club, 
and met only once a lortnight during tho 
session of xiarliament. RoynoLds had a dan- 
gerous hut short illuoBs this year, which 
brought a vory ofibetionato lotlor from John- 
son : ‘ If I should lose you,’ ho says, ‘ I 
should lose almost the only man whom! call 
a friend.’ 

In 1706 tho Society of Artists was inoor- 
poiatod by royal charter. Reynolds roLiaud 
to ho ouo of its directors, hut his name is 
attadiedto tho roll dodaration of the so- 
doty of tho next year. To tlio oxhibition of 
1706 he sent a full-leugtlr of Lady Sarah 
Bunhury (saorificiiig to tho Gracus) and 
another portrait, and to that of 1700 tho at* 
fectod ‘ Mrs, Halo as l!!ux>hrosyno,’ his second 

E oitraib of the Marquis of Grnnhy (a Aill- 
sngth, with a horse), one of Sir GeoiTrey 


Amherst (in armour), and another of James 
Pamo, the ai-cluteot, and his son In 

year his pocket-book has many entries of tk 
name ol Angelica Kauffmann fq v1 Z 
only woman with whom there is reason to 
BuppoBo that ho was ever seriously in Ws 
She is somotimos entered as Mias Anael’ 
and once the word ‘fiori’ is set against 
her name. She sat to Reynolds fin Wfift 

®ey“oltls sat to her 
(m 1700), and, acoordmg to J. T. Smith (aae 
Nollolct*n8 end Ins T’isnes), she disclosed to 
hor visitors that she was ’ dying for Sij 
Joshua.’ Any dedomtion on Sir Joshua’a 
part was postMiied by her first unfortunate 
marriage in 1707, and after her separation 
next year, though they saw much of each 
other and their iiaraos wero frequently as- 
aooittled in popular gossip, notiing cama 
of it. Sir Josliiia remained her conatant 
admirer and friend through life. In 1766 
Reynolds had, however, much to think 
about and many persons to paint, beaides 
Mis 8_ Angol, Ills friends were in powei, 
and in this year ho painted Lord Rock- 
inghnm. Lord Albemaide, Sir Oharlea Saim- 
dors, the Dukes of Portland and Devon- 
»hire, Lord Ilardwioke, General Oonmy, 
and JJurko, all mombors of the first EoS- 
ingluim ministry. Among his sitters were 
also Warron Ilostinge and Colonel Batrf, 
tho two Miesoe llorneck, Dr. Zachaii^ 
Mudgo, and Goldsmil h. Roynoldsalso painted 
the unfortunate Priucess Caroline Matil^ 
(shortly to marry the king of Denmark), of 
whom lio told Northcote that he could not 
inako a good piotiu'e, as she was in tears ^ 
tho time she was sitting. He did not, how- 
over, exhibit in 1767, and in 1768 he con- 
cluded his contrlhutions to the Society of 
Artisls oxliibitions with the celebrated no 
trait of Miss Jessie Oholmondeley (dawhtec 
of his lively friend, Mrs, Cholmond^, 
sister of Peg Woffington), carrying a d^ 
ovor a brook. He pamted bov mother three 
timos, and during those years was a fequent 
guest of hors, as woll as of Mrs. Olive (whom 
he never pointod) and tho Thrales. In 1767 
and 1768 his pooltet-hoolcs contain compara- 
tively fow now names, but he pointed^ a 
good many of his old friends over again, in- 
eluding Mr. Parkor of Saltram (afterwards 
Lord Boringdon), Dr. Armstrong, Butle, 
D'oote, and Johnson, In the autumn, of 
1768 (0 Rent, to 28 Oot.) he made a tro 
to Pni'is with Richard Burko, the Dick m 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ and on each cf 
tho two days following his return he dined 
with Goldsmith, with whom his Mgi^ 
monls wore now very frequent. 
his absence the successful scheme for tne 
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establishment of the Soyal Academy had 
made great progress, and it was canied into 
effect before the end of the jrear (1768). 
Reynolds held aloof from the internal dis- 
aensions which ended in the disruption of 
the Society of Artists, and was not con- 
sulted respecting the formation of the 
academy, in which the king took the f rst 
step by signifying to "West that he would 
gladly patronise such an association. West, 
Moser, Cotes, and Chambers (who drafted 
the plan) forthwith petitioned the king, 
who took a great peraonal interest in the 
scheme and drew up several of the laws 
with his own hand. But, though not made 
privy to these proceedings, Keynolds was 
£mm the first selected as president, with the 
consent of the long. This is the more re- 
markable testimony to Beynolds's position 
in his profession, as he was not in high favour 
at court, and George 111 did not care for his 
pictures. A meeting of thirty artists named 
by the king was held at Wilton’s house on 
9 Dec., at which the laws were accepted, 
and the officers declared. Beynolds rofnsed 
at first to attend this meeting, and was per- 
suaded with difficulty by West to do so, 
arriving just in time to prevent its break- 
ing up abortively.^ The Kbg’s assent was 
given to the ssleotion on the next day, and 
the first meeting of the academy was held 
on the 14th. On the 18th (Sunday) Eey- 
nolds, as president, formalfy submitted the 
list of officers, council, visitors, and pro- 
feasors, which was approved under the 
sign-manual. Beynolds immediately took 
the most active part in organising the 
academy and its schools, and lost no time in 
preparing his first discourse, which was de- 
hveted on 2 Jan. 1769, and was mainly con- 
cerned with the value of academies and the 
right direction of study. It woe badly de- 
livered in a husky voice, and was followed 
fy a dinner at the St. Albans tavern, at 
which Beynolds presided. The annual 
academy dinner, with its carefully chosen 
list of eminont guests, was also founded by 
Beynolds, and it was he who suggested the 
appointment of honorary ofEoers, not artists, 
^mong the first of these were Di. Johnson, 
professor of ancient literature, and Dr. Gold- 
smith of ancient history : and other &lends 
of Beynolds like Boswell and Bennet Lang- 
ton, both of whom were also members of the 
Literary Club, were afterwards added to the 
list. Beynolds was knighted on 31 April, 
and the mat exhibition of the Boyal Academy 
was opened on 36 April. He sent four pic- 
tures^ to it, including the beautiful Miss 
Monis as ‘ Hope nursing Love,’ Mrs. Bou- 
rsrie, and Mrs. Oxewe. 

m. XVI. 


Sir Joshua’s eloyation did not increase 
the number of bis sitters, who soon fell to 
about fifty or less in the year. He had no 
doubt by his enormous success and activity 
exhausted to some extent his ground as a 
ortmit-palnter, hut the define was partly 
lie to the pressure of his academical duties. 
■Whether fi-om leisure or choice, he now de- 
voted more of his time to pictures of imagi- 
nation. Models, hoys, beggars, old men, and 
children now became frequent in the lists 
of his sitters. A picture of ‘The Babes in 
the Wood’ was exhibited in 1770, and a 
study was made about this time from bis 
old model. White, which was afterwards 
used for his once famous picture of ‘ Ugo- 
lino,* exhibited in 1773. This study, exhi- 
bited in 1771, was engraved under the title 
of ‘ Beaignation,’ and dedicated to Gold- 
smith, with some lines from the ‘ Deserted 
■pillage, ' as a return compliment for the poet's 
exquisite dedication of tffiat poem to Sir 
Jomua in the preceding year. The exhibi- 
tion of 1771 also contained two fancy pic- 
tures, ‘’Venus chiding Diiptd for learning to 
cast Accounts,’ and ‘A Nymph and Bacchus.’ 
It was about this time that be painted bis 
celebrated picture of Sir Joseph Banks, just 
returned from his voyage round the world 
witli Ooptoin Cook. 

In one way or another, bis life was now 
probably fuller of work tbon ever, ond it 
also seems to have been fuDer of pleasures. 
Besides the Literary Club at the Turk's 
Head, at which his attendance was con- 
stant, there was the Thursday Night Olub 

S hich met at the Star and Gaiter in Pall 
all, and was composed of men of wit and 
plensuTO, like Topham Beauclerk and Lord 
March), where they drank hard and played 
high ; and the Shilling Bubber Club, held at 
the Devil tavern, wbare he met Goldsmith 
and could indulge more cheaply his love of 
whist, which he played indifierently. There 
was also the Devonshire (to which he be- 
longed now or soon after), and the Sunday 
dinners of the Dilettanti Society, He at- 
tended assemblies, balls, and masquerades at 
Almaclc’s and the Opera House, at Mrs. Cor- 
nelys’ at Carlisle llonse, Soho Square, and 
afterwords at the Pantheon (opened in 1773), 
and was also to he seen at the theatres, at 
Marylebone Gardens, at Bouelogh, and Yaux- 
hall. To these gaieties must be added the 
frequent private dinners with his nume- 
rons friends, and those famous ones at his 
own house, where ‘peers, temporal and 
spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
aotoTS, men of letters, painters and musi- 
ciana ’ met in concord, and where, according 
to Malone, though the wine and the diahes 

8f 
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were excellent, ‘ there soomecl to be a lucit lent. ITo wns now a frequent TiViloratth" 

agreement among the gueets that mind Thrales’, and Jiegan the fine series of portrait 

should predominate over body.’ A livelier of eminent men which made the StoeathaiB 
account of these irregular and often im- gallery famous. Tliey included himself JohS 
provUod entertainments is given by .Tolm son, Roldsmith, Burke, Gamck, Ohamben' 
Oourtenay, hl.P. (see Preface to Bin .TAiiim Barotti, Dr. Burney, Arthur Mmphy lord 
MAOiN'roBn’R l^oaiical Jievmo of Dr. John- Sandys, and Lord Lyttelton. ^ 
sore’s C7(araflfe)'), who tells us that the table Among the six pictures sent to the 
prepared for seven or eight wns often made academy in 1772 wore hlrs. Crewe os ‘St 
toacoommodatetwieothe number; that there Genevieve,’ Miss Meyer as ‘Hebe’ Mrs! 
was a deficiency of knives, forks, ])latoa, and Qiiarrington ns ‘ St. Agnes,’ andDr. Dobwt- 
glassoB, and every one enllcd ns ho wanted son, the historian. He was this year elected 
for bread, wine, or boor, and lustily, or an alderman of J’lymplon. Next year ( 1773 ) 
there wns little chance of being served; was a notable one in many ways. Theer- 
while amid the bustle Sir Joshua sat com- hibit ion — bosidos the Sir Joseph Banka 
posed, always attentive to what was said, Garrick and his wife, the Duchess of Ciun- 
by help of his trumpet, never minding what bcrland, and other fine portraits, and a 
was eaten or drunk, but leaving every one seooud * Nymph and Bacchus ’ (the nymph 
at liberty to sorninblo for hiinself. IBs being this 't ime Mrs. Hartley, the actress) 
dinner hour, which had been four o’chiok in contained the ‘Ugnlino’ and the ‘Strait 
Great Newport Kireet, waa now iivo. 'riioro berry Girl’ — both regarded as his most sne- 
was supper afterwards, but this Sir .Toshna coselhl pictures in their very different classas, 
iievertook. neliadnoworshortlyuftcrwards The latter was one of the many fancy pic^ 
a villa at liiohmond, close to tlio Slav and tnres in which ho introduced t he pretty iace 
Qoi'ler, whore ho often used to give dinners of OJfy, this year joined by her elder sister, 
on Hunday in the summer, if ho did not Mary Palmer, who, with the exception of 
dine with one of his neighbouring friends, throe years, lived with her uncle till bis 
Owen Oamhridgo, George Oolman, Mrs. death. In June he stayed with Thomas 
Olivo, or his old mast or, Iliidsoii, In 1770 b’iUmaurioo, the brother of Lord Shelburne, 
he spent a few days in York, porhans with in the Isle of Wight, and saw the fleet re- 
the poet Mason, and in Soplombcv ho paid viewed by tlio king. In July ke went to Ox- 
a visit to Dovonshivo, whore lie appears to foi’dandrccoivcdfromtlieimiversitythekono- 
havn token his port in hunting and other rnry degree ofD.O.L. In September he was 
field sports. lie brought back with him ohoson mayor of Plymouth, and went there 
Mary'rheophiln(Oily)Palmor(Roconddnugh- to take the oaths. On his return, meeting 
tor of lus sisicr, Mrs. Mary Palmer [q. v.l, the king aooldoutally at Bichmond, ketola 
lately widowed), then thirlecin years ola, his majesty that the honour of being elected 
who lived with him (oxcejit for eight months mayor of his native town gave him more 
in 1773) till she married llohcrt Lovell pleasure tlian any other he had ever received 
Gwatkin in 1781. On his return hojminfod m hie life, but, recollecting himself, added 
the king and queen. Tie hud pniiitc’d immediately, ‘Except that whioh your 
George TJI onoo when Prince of Wales, but Maii'sty was graciously pleased to confer on 
never sinoo his nccostiion; and on the death mo.^ It was about this time that he pro- 
of Sliaoklolon in 1707, George HI had np- jiosed that abortive soliumo for the decora- 
pointed Allan Bainsay as court painter. It tion of St. Paul’s Oathedrnl by the lending 
was no doubt on account of this neglect that artists of the day which was supported by 
Beynolds made it a condition of lus aooopi- the king, the archbishop of Onnterbuiy, the 
iiiioeof thoprosidentship of the academy timt dean of St. Paul’s, and the whole force of 
he should paint both king and queen. After academicians, but defeated by the bigotiy of 
this George III only once sat to him, and one man— Dr. Terriok, bishop of ^ndon, 
that, was nine years aflonvards, for a picture who declared that as long as he lived ‘he 
to bo preserved by the academy itself, a would never sulTor the doors of the Metre- 
purpose for whioh ho could scarcely have politan Church to he opened for the intro- 
ohoson any other pointer. The exhibition of ductiou of Popery,’ 

1771, bosidos the pictures already mentioned, To the exhibition of 1774 he sent thirtem 
contained a portrait of hie niece, Thoophila pioturos, inoluding the very fine portrait of 
Palmer, reading ‘ Clarissa,’ and the famous Barotti (for Mrs. Thrale), one of the htue 
one of Mrs. Abmgton as Prue in ‘ Love for Princess Sophia, o vigorous ‘ Intot Jupiter, 
Love.’ luthieyeor JamoBNoi'thcoto[q.v.],his and two largo groups, now in the National 
favourite puml and future biographer, came Gallery; ‘Tlie Graoea_ decorating a terminal 
to live with Sir Joshua as pupil and assis- figuroofllymon’ (exhibited as ‘Three Iiaaies 
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adorning n term of Hjmen’), and ‘Lady 
Ooctbuin and lier OHldron’ (engraved us 
‘Cornelia and her Children’). ‘ The Oracee' 
■were the three daughters of Sir William 
Montgomery, hlarohioness Townsend, the 
Hon. Sirs. Gfardiner, and the Hon. Mrs. Blesa- 
ington. The former picture ha scarcely su]>- 
passed in el^ance, or the latter in splendour 
of colour. But the work which attracted 
most attention was the portrait of Dr. Beattie, 
with Ids ‘ Essay on Truth’ in Ida hand, and 
an angel driving away hgures of Sophistry, 
Scepticism, and FoUy. This picture roused 
the wrath of Goldsmith, from the likeness of 
Sophistry to Voltaire. ‘ How could yon,’ 
aaidheto Eeynolds, ‘degrade so high a genius 
as Voltaire before so mean a writer asBeattio? 
The existence of Hr. Beattie and his book 
to'^tker will be forgotten in the apace of tan 
years, but your allegorical picturo and the 
fame of Voltaire will live for ever, to your 
disgrace as a flatterer.’ Before the picture 
was eshihited Goldsmith was dead. For ten 
or twelve years they had been on terms 
of the most iutimato friendship. Eeynolds 
had consoled him in his disappointments, 
and rejoiced in all his successes. He had 
helped him with counsel and money. Of 
Qommith’s love for Eeynolds the dedi- 
cation of ‘The Deserted Village’ is suffl- 
dent testimony. ‘The only dedication I 
ever made woe to my brother, because I 
loT^ him better than most other men. lie 
is since dead. Permit me to iuecribe this 
poem to you.’ Northoote tells us ‘ Qold- 
amith’s death was the severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received. He did not touch a 
pencil for that day, a circumstance most 
extraordinary for him, who passed no day 
without a line.’ Sir Joshua acted as his exe- 
cutor, arranged his confused affairs, and se- 
lected the place for his monumeut in West- 
minster Abbey. It was not till a week after 
Gol^mith’s death that his ‘ Eetaliation’ was 
tohlished, with the well-known ond un- 
wished ‘epitaph’ of Eeynolds, which has 
been oaEed ‘ the best epitome of his charac- 
ter:’ 

Hera Beynolds is laid, and, to toll yon my 
mind, 

He bee not left a wiser or better behind ; 

Hie pencil was striking, resistless, and grand. 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve ue in every part, 

Eis pencil onr faces, his manners our heart ; 

To coxcombs^ averse, yet most oivilly steering ; 
'When they judged without ekill, he was etiU 
hard of hooring ; 

When they talked of their Baphiiols, Correggios, 
and etuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


Eeynolds’s two greatest rivals came to 
town about this time — Gainsborough (an old 
one) in 1774, and George Eomney [q. v.], 
fresh from Italy, in 1776. The latter became 
so fashionable tWl, accordii^to a remark of 
Lord Thmlow, ‘there was a Eeynolds faction 
and a Eomney faction.’ There was also 
another painter who, if not a serious rival, 
was a spiteful enemy. This was Eathaniel 
Hone, who sent to the exhibition of 1776 a 
picture called ‘The Pictorial Conjuror dis- 
playing the whole Art of Optical Ileception,’ 
which represented Reynolds clothing models 
with garments taken from weU-known pic- 
tures which float about the room. Of course 
it was rejected. 

S_ir_ Joshua sent twelve pictures to the 
exhibition of 1776, which comprised a por- 
trait (of Dr. Richard Bobinson [q. v. j, pri- 
mate of Ireland, now at Christ Ohur^, 
Oxford) which 'Horace Walpole declared 
was the best he ever painted, and ‘Mrs, 
Sheridan as St, Cecilia,’ perhaps the most 
lovely in its feeling of any of his works. 
There was also a charming picture of chil- 
dren, ‘ A Beggar Boy and ms Sister,’ now 
called ‘Boy with Oa'bhage Nets.’ This year 
Northoote left Eeynolds to start on bis own 
account, his master warning him that ‘ some- 
thing more is to be done than that which did 
formerly; KneEer, Lely, and Hudson will 
not do now.’ 

In 1776 Sir Joshua painted his portrait 
for the Uffiaxi Gallery at Florence, aud sent 
it with a long and graceful letter in Italian, 
In this year Hannah More, who was in the 
height of her reputation as a poetess, visited 
London. She was treated by Reynolds with 
his invariable courtesy, and was greatly 

f leased with his ‘Infant Samuel’ and ‘St, 
ohn,’ then on his easel. The former (probably 
the most popular of all his pictures, and more 
than once repeated) is in the National Gallery, 
It was exhibited this year as ‘The Child 
Daniel,’ together with the ‘ St. John,’ also a 
child. These and two portrait^ Master 
Herbert as Bacchus and Master Crewe as 
Henry VHI (the latter an admirable hit of 
masquerade), show how much his time was 
now devoted to children. A rarer subject, 
and treated with much effect, was Omioh the 
Otaheitan, a ‘ lion’ of the season; and other 
portraits of the year, of very fine quality, 
were those of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Elixaheth Montagu [q. v.] (the Queen 
of the ‘ Blues ’), and Lord Temple, while one 
of Garrick takes rank among his greatest 
masterpieces of character. 

Sir Joshua’s famous noups of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, of which he had been elected 
a member m 1766, ond painter in 1769, 

8 vS 
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thoiigli iioL complolod liill 1780, wotb com- 
inencoil hi 1777, iii -wlik-h year lie nponl, 
August aud part of Noviunlior at Hleuheiin 
in painting Iiis great picturo of tho JiJarl- 
horoiigh family. It was sent to tho neiulomy 
in 1778, with a half-leiiglli of tho arohhiahop 
of York and two other portraits. Tholovoly 
picturo of Mrs. Pnyno-Gallwoy, with hor 
child riding ‘ pick-n-haok’ — romarkablo for 
the beauty of both landaonpo and ilguroa — ^bo- 
longs t o the same year, a considerablo port ion 
of which was spent on tho pictures de.sigued 
for reproduction in tho west window of New 
Collogo Oliapcl, Oxford. They consisted of 
a ‘ Nativity’ and tho seven ‘ Virtues.’ Tho 
‘ Nativity,’ tho moat important of Sir .Toahua’s 
religious pioluros, was ologantly grouped and 
beautifully lighted, after tho mannov of Cor- 
reggio’s ‘NottOj'byrays iiroeeoding from tho 
infant Saviour. Tho piotnro porishod by tiro 
at llolvoir Oast.lo in 1810, Logothov with ono 
of tho riclu'ibt. colloctiona of iloynolds’s works. 
Tho ‘ VirluoH,’ oapocially ‘ Oliarity’ ^vithher 
oliildroii), aro all iioaulifnl. Mrs. Shoridau 
sat for tho Virgin in tho ‘ Nativity,’ and also 
for tho ' Oliarity.’ Tho pictures of tlio ' Vir- 
tues ’were bought by Lord Normnnton at 
the ilarohioneas of Thomond’s sale in 1831 
for B,B651., ‘ Charity ’ fot oiling l,67Cf., and his 
lordaliip subsoqnoutly refuaod throo times 
this price for tlu'm. 

In 1778 Uoynohls commonoed his aoquainl- 
anoo with Miss Bumoy, whicli was warmly 
sustainud until tho end of ids lifu. She hiia 
left us a vivid account of hor lirst visit to 
Leioestev Fields, whoro she mot with ‘more 
scrnpulons dclioauy from Sir .loshua than 
from anybody.’ About this tiiue tlio ‘ Blue 
Stookingh’ wore at Ihoir iioight, and Sir 
Joshuawas a constant guostof Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Vesoy, Mrs. ( )rd, Airs. W iilsing ham, Mrs. 
Cholmonclelny, and Mrs. Thralo. It is to the 
lively pon of tho last lliat wo owo I ho colo- 
hratod picturo of Sir Joshua in soointy ; 

Of Koyiinlds all good Hlinnld ho said and no harm, 
Though tho heart is too frigid, the pniieil loo 
warm ; 

Yet each faidl. from his converse we still must 
disclaim, 

As hts temper 'tis peaceful, and pure as his faino ; 
Nothing in it o'orilows, nothing over is wanting, 
It nor chills like his kindness, nor glows like hia 
painting. 

When iTolmson by strength overpowers our miml, 
Whoti Montague cliizisles, and Burke strikua us 
blind, 

To Noynolds well pleased for relief wo must ran, 
Bojoieo in his shadow, and shrink from the snn. 

The acquittal of Koppel at his mcmorablo 
trial in 1770 (tho year also of Qnrriok’s and 
Hudson’s death) was not only a source of 


great plcasin e hut of some pinat to his old 

friend Reynolds, who was commissioned bv 
ihs admiral to punt, portraits of him fornrX 
sent 111 ion to his oonnael, Dunning, Erslinl 
and Lee, an d to Burke. The king and oneen 
also Blit to Sir J oshua this year (for theportraits 
the academy’s now rooms at Somerset 
ITouso, which were opened next year). Tlia 
Prince of Wales andaibbon,andafewuable- 
moil, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, also sat to him; but Lis sitteH 

wov« n (VvaiH. nnnf j: 


ilie OYlubifcion of 1770, but almost repainted 
afterwards. This exhibition also oontained 
hia fuU-longth of Viscountess Orosbie, re- 
markable for it s siiggealion of swift and grace- 
ful inovomont. In this year the public were 
agitated by iears of a French invasion, but 
Iii‘y Holds wrote to Burke: 'Sly mind has 
boon so mnoh occupied by my business that 
T liiivo escaped feeling those terrors that 
80 B 1 I 1 to have possessed all the rest of mnii. 
kind.’ 


Tho opening of the academy's rooms in 
Somerset Ilouso was the great professiomil 
event of 1780. Tho centre of the ceiling of 
tho library was painted by Sir Joshua, wi& 
a llguro of ‘Tlioory’ (now in the aeademy’s 
gallery in Burlington House), and be eiii- 
bited, among other works, his portrait of 
rjibbon, a mastorpieco; the charming full- 
length of Prhico William Frederick, son of 
tho Duke of O-loucoBter, and bis auobess 
(tho ofleii-pnintetl Maria, orst liady Wnlde- 
grave) ; tho design of ‘Justice’ for the New 
Oollogo window ; and a portrait (as Una) 
of tho daughter of Topham Beanderk, whose 
doalh this year iiiado a gap in the ranks of 
the I/iturary Club and tho friendships of 
lloynolds. In Juno of this year occurred 
tho ‘ Gordon riots,’ when Sir Gfoorge Savile’s 
house in Loicostev Lfiolds was gutted before 
Boynolds’s oyos, and an attack on the aca- 
demy woe throatonod. In the summer and 
autumn ho visited Lord Daruley (at Cob- 
ham), tlio Duko of Butland (at Olieveley), 
Koppol (at Ragshot), and Dunning (soon to 
ho Lord Ashburton) at Spitohwiok on Dart- 
moor. 

In 1781 Sir J oshua painted ‘ Mrs. Nisbett as 
Circe,’ and exhibited the oelehrated groupof 
the Ladies Waldograve, the great-nieoes of 
IToraoe Walpole, embroidering and winding 
si Ik, and no fowor th on thirteen otherpiotnrea, 
which included the ‘ Death of Dido’ (now at 
Buckingham Palace), one of the mort im- 
portant of his works of this class ; ‘ Thins, foi 
which tho lady afterwards known as Emma 
lady Iliimilton [q. v.] sat at the request of 
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the Hon. Charles Qroville; and a 'Ohild 
asleep.’ Among the portraits were the lovely 
Duchess of Rutland, a group of her children. 
Master Bunbury, the son of ‘ Little Comedy,' 
and Dr. Burney (for Mr. Thrale). He also 
pamted 'Mrs. Thrale and her daughter 
Queeuie’ in this year, during which Thrale 
died, and the Stveatham gallery oame to an 
end. In .Tuly he went to Flanders and Hol- 
land with Mr. Metcalfe, and took elaborate 
notes of the pictures, which were published 
after his death. Later in the year he painted 
'Offy/ now Mrs. R. L. Gwotkin, and her 
hushand. 

In 1782 Sir Joshua exhibited fifteen pic- 
tures, including portraits of Lord-chanceUor 
Thurlow, who afterwards called him 'a 
great scoundrel and a bad painter;’ Mrs. 
Maiy Robinson (Perdita), already discarded 
by her royal lover, but still in the flower of 
her beauty; "William Becktbrd (then twenty- 
three, hut already the author of ' Vathefi,' 
not yet published) ; two little boys, sons of 
■William Brummel, one of whom was to de- 
velop into the ‘ Beau ; ’ Captain (afterwards 
Sir Ban aster) Tarleton [q. v.], celebrated for 
his brilliant feats during the American cam- 
paign ; and Mrs. Baldwin, the ' fair Greek,’ 
wife of the English consol at Smyrna, seated 
cross-legged on a dmn in striped green 
ai^ and turbanlike head-dress. In this 
year Reynolds finished his annotations to 
Won’s translation of Du Fresuoy's 'Art 
of Painting;’ John Opio [q.v.l, to whom 
given advice and encourage- 
ment, now became for a while a very fashion- 
able portrait-painter. 

^ynoldshad called \^on Gainsborough 
shortly after he came to Loudon, and Gains- 
borough never returned the visit; but in 
November this year Roynolds sat to Gains- 
borough, ‘ the nearest rapprochement,’ says 
Leslie, ‘ recorded of these illustrious rivals, 
till Sir Joshua was called by the dying 
Gsinahorough to his bedside,’ The progress 
of the portrait was out short by a parMytic 
attack, which caused serious alarm to Sir 
Joshua’s friends, and brought a letter ihom 
Johnson, then at Brighthelmstone, in which 
strong affection beats through studied lan- 
goage. His physician sent him to Bath, 
and Dy the end of the mouth ho was back 
agiw in his usual health ; but his sittings to 
Gainsborough were never renewed. He sent 
only ten pictures to the exhibition in 1788 
(a small number at that time for him), and 
they did not comprise any of partiouloinote; 
hut his powers were unabated, and he this 
year painted what may he regarded as his 
laasterpiecB, the picture of Mrs. Siddons as 
the ‘Tragic Muse.’ The conception of the 


picture is taken from Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Isaiah ; ’ but, according to Mrs. fSiddons’s 
account, she assumed the attitude sponta- 
neously. The picture is signed at full length 
in ornamental characters on the border of her 
dress. Sir J oshua saying that he could not lose 
the opportunity of gomg down to posterity 
on the hem of her garment. He inscribed 
Lady Oookburn’s drapery in a similar way. 
It was in 178S that James Barry (1741-1806) 
[q.v.] ended his long and noble labour in the 
hall of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
which was thrown open to the public on the 
same day as the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In the pamphlet which he issued 
as a companion to the exhibition, Barry 
poured forth his long-bottled wrath against 
W academy in general and Sir Joshua in 
particular, not scrupling to insinuate vile 
charges against Sir Joshua’s private charac- 
ter. For these hereafter he made amends by 
supporting Sir Joshua in his quarrel with 
the academy, and, immediately after his 
death, by pronounciug in his sixth lecture a 
worm eiuogium on Sir Joshua’s genius and 
character. But there was no excuse, except 
an overstrained mind, for his attacks m 
1788 ; for Sir Joshua had been very kind to 
him when he came to London, and— till 1767 
at least — Barry had professed unbounded 
admiration for Sir Joshua’s skill. For once 
Sir Joshua sutertauied feelings of animosity, 
and told Northcote that he feared he hated 
Bai^, This year Reynolds visited the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir, Lord Harconrt at 
Nunehom, the Eliote at Fort Eliot, and the 
Farkere at Soltram. He also perhaps went 
to Flanders. He certainly did so in 1786 
to see the pictures which the monasteries 
had been compelled to sell, and made some 
valimhle purchases. On this occasion, as on 
others, he probably bought for others as well 
as for himself. 

Besides the Mrs. Siddons, the exhibition 
of 1784 contained among Ins sixteen con- 
trihutiona the portraits of Fox and "Woiton, 
of Lady Dashwood and her child. Lady 
Houeywood and hex children, and Mrs. 
Abiugtou os Roxolaua, altogether a magni- 
ficent display of varied power. In Decem- 
ber of this year another irreparable gap 
waa made in the inner circle oc his friend- 
shipa by the death of Johnson, with whom 
he had lived in unbroken intimacy more 
tlian thirty years. Nobody admired John- 
son more or understood him better, and to 
no one was he a truer friend. He was one 
of the few who could got the better of John- 
son in conversation, and could effeotnalLy 
protect others^ like Goldsmith, from the 
brutality of lua assaults; and on the rare 
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occasions when tliis was directed towards 
himoelT, os when Johnson accused him of 
taking too much wine, he could retort with 
n fece and justice which brought the old 
gladiator to his knees, lie assisted Johnson 
with some notes to his edition of Shake- 
epeare. lie exerted himself to procure John- 
Bon’s pension, and, siiortly belore his death, 
to obtain from the government a grant to 
enable him to go to Italy for his health. 
Johnson from the first conceived a high 
opinion of Iteynolds’s intelligence, and his 
admiration and ailuction only increased as 
life went on. Johnson charactorisecl lioy- 
nolds as ‘ the moat invulnerable man I 
know ; the man with whom if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most diilieully 
how to abuse.’ Sir Joshua woe apnobitod 
one of his executors, and received as a 
legacy Martiniore’s ‘ Ifronoh Dictionary ’end 
Jminson’s own copy of liis ‘Dictionary.* On 
Ilia deathbed he made Sir .Toshun promise 
not to use his pencil on Sunday, to read 
the Bible whenever possible and always on 
Sundays, and to forgive him 30Z. which ha 
owed nim, ns he wished to leave the money 
to a poor family, lleynolds did not strictly 
Xierform the first promise. Sir Joshua loti 
two dialogues in which .rohnson’s method 
of conversation is admirably caricatured, 
and also a paper ooiUaiuing a singularly just 
oslimat 0 of his character (all those are printed 
in Leslie's life). 

Another of .Tohuson’s oxeeutors was Ed- 
mund Malone [q.V.I, whom Buyuolds had 
painted as early as 177d, and who became 
one of Sir Joshua’s most intimate friends. 
Sir Joshua submitted to him at least one of 
his discourses for revision, and lie published 
a collection of Sir Joshua’s writing, with a 
memoir, in 1707. Miss Palmer wrote to a 
oousin in Oalcutla in January 1786: ‘Mr 
uncle seems more bowilchod than over with 
his palette and pencils ; ho is painting from 
morning tonight, and the truth is that ovary 
picture ho does seems better than the former.’ 
He exhibited sixteen pictures in 1765, 
thirteen in 1780 and 1787, and seventeen in 
1788. To those years belong some of the 
most oelehrated of all his pictures of oil 
kinds ! the three piotures for Boydoll’e 
‘Shakespeare,’ ‘Tlio Witch Soouo in Mac- 
beth,’ ‘’The Death of Oavdinal Beaufort,’ aud 
best of the trio, the ‘Pude,’ the ‘Oymoa 
and Iphigenia,’ aud the ‘Infant Heroules’ 

a ainted for the Empress of liussia), the 
aohosB of Dovonshiro playing hot cockles 
with her baby, and the group of Lady Smyth 
and her children, both unsuipassod in their 
different w:ws ; his noblest heroic portrait, 
the Lord Ileathfiold (in the Hatioual (ial- 


lory), the fine mtellectusl oharaoterisaH^ 
of llunter, Sheridan, Boswell, Ersldne, 
Philippe BgalitS ; some of his loveUestfCe 
lieads; Layima, Lady Spencer and bar sk 
toi-. Lady Betty Foster, and Mrs. Bradd^ 
and some of lus most exquisite pictures o 
childhood, as the ohevub-liead in differeut 
views (portraits of Lord WUliam Gordon’s 
little girl, now in the National Gallervl the 
daughter), andP^V 
Boothby. He was still as fond of societv u 
over (be joined a new club called ‘The Eimie- 
ban,’ after Dr. J elm Ash [q. v.l in 1787), and 
in unimpaired health. But while engaged in 
painting a portrait (probable that orLady 
Banuclmmp), his eyesight suddenly failed, 
Against the entries of his appointments fiit 
Monday, 13 July 178i), is written ‘ Prevented 
by my eye beginning to be obscured.’ In 
ton weeks’ time ho entirely lost the sight of 
one eye | and, though ho painted a little on 
his unfinished piotures till November 1790, 
he never commenced another. The piogress 
of the disease, ‘gutta serena,’ was iJtet- 
wards slow, and he never entirely lost the 
sight of the other eye, being able to wiita 
his will with his own hand on 6 Nov. 1791. 
Those last years wore marked by almost the 
only disagreeable miisode in bis pro&ssionsl 
life, the conduct of the academy m opposing 
with much rudeness his proposal to dect 
Joseph Bonomi the older [q.v.J to full mem- 
bership in order to All the vacant chair of 
prufoBSor of perspective, lleynolds in dis- 
gust rosignod his presidency and memher- 
ship (33 Feb. 1 700), bat resumed tham at 
the request of the academy (16 March). It 
is interesting to note that his late anta- 
gonist Barry was on this occasion bis most 
vehement supporter, and that a leader in the 
inovomont against the president was his old 
friend Sir William Ohamhers. To the oi- 
hibitlou (hie year he sent his own portrait, 
one of Mrs. Billington, and four others. In 
June ho attouded with Boswell the oxeeutiaa 


of nil old servant of Mrs. Tliralo, for -whioh 
ho was blamed in the popers. The draft of 
n letter in defence was founds among his 
letters, and is prmted by Le8lie_ (ii. 688- 
589). In Deceinber ho delivered hisflfleentk 
and lost discourse, in which he referred with, 
much dignity to the recent differences with 
the noadomy. Daring its delivery one of the 
beams which supported the floor gave way 
with a sudden cra^, and the audience rushed 
to tho door ; hut Sir Joshua did not move 
from his seat, and as soon as confidence ww 
restored he resumed his discourse as ^ u 
nothing had happened. It (ronoluded wifii 
an eloquent eulogium of Michael Au^o, 
and in its final passage he soid s 'I showd as* 
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sire that the last -words I should pronounce 
in this academy and from this place might 
he the name of Michael Angelo/ And these 
were the last words he pronounced there. 

In the beginning of 1791 Heynolda paid 
visits to Burhe at Boaconsfield, and Lord 
Ossory at Ampthill. He offered his collection 
of old masters to the Boyal Academy at a 
very low price, and, on their refusal, exhi- 
bited them at a room in the Ilayinarket, with 
the view of disposing of themj but gave the 
profits of the exhibition to his old servant, 
Italph Kiikley. In the catalogue, which he 
irrote himself, he called it ‘ llalph’s Exhi- 
bition,’ lie still attended the meetings of 
the academy, and was greatly interested in 
the erection of the monument to Johnson 
in St, Paul’s Oathodral, oftering to supply 
from his own purse any defloit (at that time 
equal to 3002.) in the subscriptions received. 
In May he sat for his portrait, for the lost 
time, to the Swedish artist Bo Breda. His 
exertions for his friends were still constant. 
Boswell was appointed secretary of fore^ 
oortespondcuce to the academy, and Br. 
Thomas Barnard [q. v.] (bishop of Eillaloe) 
their chaplain; and in this year also the 
ftiends of Miss Burney, of whom Sir Joshua 
■wos one of the most active, procured her 
release from her office at court, which had 
much affected her health and spirits. She 
hos left a touching account of two visits to 
him iu his last illness, during vvhioh Boswell 
-was a Sequent visitor, and his niece, Miss 
Palmer, attended him with assiduous affec- 
tion, About September 1791 hie usual spirits 
began to give way under the apprehension 
of total hlhidness, and he began to suffer 
from loss of appetite, due probably to the 
disease which had begun to affect hie liver, 
hut was not discovered till a fortnight be- 
fore his death. He died tranquilly and with 
little pain, between eight and nine o’clock 
OE Thursday eveniug, 23 Eeb. 1792, at his 
house in Leicester Eiffide. 

AVithin a few hours of his death Burke 
wrote an obituary notice, in which the essen- 
tial qualities of his character and his genius 
were set forth in words of siagalar truth 
and degance. His executors were Burke, 
Malone, and Metcalfe, who proposed that the 
body should be removed to the academy, 
and that the funeral should proceed thence 
to St. Paul’s, An objection, raised by Sir 
William Ohambers, tliat the aoadomy had 
no power to use their rooms for the purpose, 
wosoverraledhy theking, and the night before 
the funeral the body lay in stale in a portion 
of the model aoademy, which was hung with 
block and ^hted with wax candles in silver 
sconces. He was hui'iod in the orypt of St, 


Paul’s on Saturday, 3 March, iu a grave next 
to that of his friend. Bishop Newton, and 
near to that of AVren. The pMl-bearers were 
the Bukes of Boreet, Leeds, and Portland, 
the Marquises Towushend and Abercorn, the 
Earls of Carlisle, Inchiquiu, and Upper Oa- 
sory. Viscount Palmerston and Lord Eliot. 
The procession numbered ninety-one car- 
riages, and the followers included the whole 
body of the academy and its students, and 
between fifty and sixty of the most distin- 
guished men in England, The sense of loss 
extended to the throng. ‘Never,’ -wrote 
Burke, ‘ was a funeral of ceremony attended 
with so much sincere concern of all sorts of 
people.’ _ A monument in the cathedral was 
erected in 1813, designed by Eiaxman and 
inscribed with a Latin epitaph by Payne 
Knight. 

The bulk of his fortune was left to Miss 
Palmer, who inherited iu all nearly 100,0002., 
and was this year (1792) married to the 
Earl of Incl^uin (afterwards Marquis of 
Thomond). ELb left Mrs. Gwatkin (Offy) 
10,0002., and his own sister Frances 2,6002. 
for life, with reversion to Miss Palmer, To 
Edmund Burke he left 2,0002. besides can- 
celling a bond to the like amount ; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory ond Lord Palmerston he left 
the choice of one of his pictures (the former 
chose the ‘Nymph and Boy ’ or ‘Venus and 
Cupid,’ the latter ‘ The Infant Academy ’) ; 
to Sir Abraham Hume the choice of his 
Olaudee; to Sir George Beaumont Sebas- 
tian Bourdon’s ‘Keturn of tho Ark’ (now 
in the National Gallery) ; ondtotheBuke of 
Portland his own picture of au ‘Angel and 
the Cross’ (the upper part of the ‘Na- 
tivity’). To Mason \e left the celebrated 
miniature of Millon by Co^er ; to Bichard 
Burko, junior, another of Cfromwell, by the 
same orust ; to hie nephew, William John- 
son, hie watoh and eeals ; to hlrs. Bunhury 
the portrait of her eon ; to Mrs, Gwyn her 
own portrait ; and 1,0002, to his old servant, 
BD^h Kirldey. 

Beynolds was the greatest portrait-painter 
that England has produced, and one of the 
m’eatest painters of the world, Mr, Bus- 
kin ranks him among the ‘seven supreme 
colom'iBts,’the others being Titian, Giorgione, 
Corregg^io, Tintoretto, VeronesBj and Turner, 
and says; ‘Oousidered as a painter of indi- 
vidualit;^ in the human form and mind, 1 
think him, even as it is, the prince of por- 
trait-pointers. Titian points nobler pictures 
and Yandyckhod nobler suhjeots, but neither 
of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua did 
into the minor varieties of human heart and 
tempor’ (27m Tm JPai/is, Leot. 2). His 
chief defect was in his draughtsmanship ol 
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limbs, whicb is often faulty, owing to his 
want of training ; but no one wtifa more con- 
scious of this domct, or more clever in con- 
cealing it. Owing to the employment of 
fugitive pigments and constant experiments 
in vehioloe, many of his pictures faded so 
soon after they loft his easel that Horace 
■Walpole suggested that they should be paid 
for by aumuttos so long as they lasted. In- 
judicious cleaning has ruined others, but 
many have stood well, and it may be said 
now, as was said in his lifetime, that a faded 
Sir Joshua is tlnor than a fresh work by an- 
other hand. The beauty of his disposition and 
the nobility of his character were equal to his 
talents. "Without any physical advantages — 
for ho was neither tall nor handsome, and hod 
the great social drawback of deafness — ^he 
secured without seeking, and luaintaiuod 
without ollbrt, a position in society which 
is almost unrivalled. Treating all men on. the 
plainlovulof common human nature and im- 
aotiiated by any prejudice, ho mixed, as by 
natural charter, with all classes. Ills princi- 
pal passports were kindliness, sincerity, and 
tolerance j hut tlio.so wore aided by a ready 
8ympathy,_ a well-informed mind, gentle man- 
ners, and invariable taot and common-sense. 
The obarm of his presonoe and conversation 
was all tho more irresistible because it was 
unforced and unf eigned . lie was ii born diplo- 
matist, and avoided friction by natural in- 
stinct ; a pUilosonlior who early learnt and 
consistently acted on tiio principle not to 
concern himsulf about matters oi small im- 
portance. lie was tbuR able to smooth his 
own path and that of others, and to preserve 
his mind from moan and paltry thniighls. 
Tho keynote of his whole life was liis art — 
whether consciously or not he aclod up to 
tiieidoalof a porfootportrait-paiutor — ^whose 
business was not to critioiso hut to obsorvo, 
not to direot but to relloct the ourrents of 
society. ‘1 go,’ he said, 'with the groat 
stream of life.’ For the purpose of such a 
career the hours which ho spent in his paint- 
ing-room wore not moreproiitahlo than those 
ho spout out of it. It IS hut natural that 
auoh a life should expose him to cliargos of 
poco-curaiitcism, and that it should tend to 
tho roprossiou of much that is salient and 
pioturesquo in personal oliaraotor; but with- 
out his dispassionate view of things that 
did not vitally affect his profession or his 
JHeuds, he would have been iioitbor the 
great artist nor tho great gentleman that 
he was. 

Tho numerous anecdotes of his life give 
many instanoes of his charity in thought and 
deed to poor people, to struggling artists, to 
his friends and to their friends ; and he never 


turned his back on an associate in troubls 
pohkoal or social, as isshownby his ronduct 

Ilia literary works consist mainly of hU 
‘Discoumes,’ which probably received soma 
polish Irom .Johnson, Burke, Malone, and 
otliers boforo they were published, but were 
oasimtially hia own both in style and thouik 
Ihoy woro the result less of reading tW 
oxporionoe, and are distinguished by that 
broad and happy generalisation which was 
ilio cnaractorisLie also of hia art, Perhaps 
the best known of them is the fourteen^ 
(1788), in which ho pronounced hia fine and 
generous tribute to the memory of Gams- 
borough. They contain advice to students 
which is of jiBvmanont value, expressed in 
language which could searoely be unproved 
If wo make some allowance for the time at 
wMcb he wrote, moat of his judgments oa 
picturoB and artists may be aooepted now. 
Ilia ideas are generally sound, and if there 
sometimes seems a discrepancy between his 
practico and his theory it is greatly due to 
the fact that ho was a portrait-painter, while 
hia nddresses dealt w'ith ideal art. This die- 
crtmaucy would bo more peroeptible if he 
had not applied tho style of the greatest 
idonl artists lo his own portraits. The spbit 
of Miolmul Angelo, liaphael, and Correggio, 
and of his favourite Bolognese masters is 
often folt in his most original portraits. The 
least valuable of tho ‘ Discourses ’ is that 
upon sculpture. They hove been frequently 
reprinted, and cannot ho neglected by any 
stadout of art criticism. An excellent sum- 
mary of thorn is given in Phillips's 'Sir 
Joshua Iloynolds.’ 

In March 1796 many of his pictures by old 
masters were sold by auction at Ohristio’sfor 
10,819f. 2«. 0(2. ; in 1700 the contents of the 
studio folchod 4,6S6f. 18s. at Greenwood’s; 
in 1798 a furthor salo of his ‘ old masters’ 


took place at II. Phillips's ; and in 1821 the 
piclurcB, drawings by old masters, and prints 
retained by LadyThomond brought lB,040f. 
at Oliristio’s. Smoe then Sir Joshua’s pic- 
tures, espouially the female portraits, hew 
incruasod enormously in value. His portrait 
of Lady Betty Dolm6 was sold at Ohriatie's 
iu 1894 for deven thousaud guineaa. The 
largest sum roooived by Sir Joshua for 8 
portrait pieburo was probably tho seven hun- 
dred guineas paid bun for the great Mari- 
borough grou]). Horace "Walpole said he 
paid more for the group of the Ladies "iValda- 
grovo, but this is not credited. Tho En^ 
jwess Ontliorino paid him fifteen hundred 
guineaa fertile * Infant Iloroules,’ andaddw 
a gold box with her cipher in diomonds. 
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He received twelve hundred pfuineas from 
the Date of Rutland for the ‘Nativity.’ 

About seven hundred plates have been 
BBgtaved after Reynolds, hy McArdell, 
J.R. Smith, Valentine Oreen, J. Watbon, 
T. Watson, E. Eisher, J. Dbcon, R. Houston, 
W, Dickinson, J. Jones, G. Morchi, W. 
Sharp, Samuel Cousins, and others. Fine 
and rare proofs of these now fetch very large 
prices, in some cases exceeding those obtained 
hy Beynolds for the pictures. In 1896 a 
proof of ‘ Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens,’ en- 
graved byW. DioMusou, was sold at Christie's 
for 326{. 10a. A series of S60 small plates 
were published about 1826 by the engraver 
Samuel William Reynolds [q. v.] To these, 
from 1860 onwards, were added 270 — ^plates 
after subjects not included in the first series ; 
all these plates have been isaucd m a com- 
plete form by Messrs. Henry Graves & Oo. 

A. perfect list of the works of Sir Joshua 
and the dates when they were painted ap- 
peared for the first time in 1901. His 
ledgers, in which he recorded the prices he 
recehed for his pictures from 1760 till his 
death, became the property of Mr. Algernon 
Qravea, who, with Mr. W. V. Cronin, pre- 
pared the comploi e ‘ List of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ (1901 ), to which Sir Robert 
Edgoumbe contributed ‘ The Parentage ond 
Kinsfolk of Sir Joshua’(roprintedsepavntHly1. 

FBAifaBS RnrjTopa (1729-1807), the 
youngest sister of Sir Joshua, was born on 
6 June 1729. She kept Sir Joshua's house 
for many years after he oame to London, 
and employed herself in miniature and other 
painting. But her temperament was not 
congenial to her brother, and when her 
nieces, the Mieses Palmer, were old enough to 
take her place, elio (at a date not precisely 
lecoided, but before 16 Feb. 1779) left hia 
house for ever. Madame d'Arblay tells us 
that she was ‘ a woman of worth and under- 
standing but of a siug^ular cbaiaoter,’ and Ibat 
this singularity consisted in never kuowiug 
her own mind about anything, and in a tire- 
some fidgetiness which made her very diffi- 
cult to live with. The separation from her 
brother caused her lasting regret. She felt, 
according to a draft of a letter found among 
her papers, that she hod been ‘thrown out 
of the path nature had in a peculiar manner 
fitted ’ (her) ‘ for.' 

After leaving her brother, who made her 
an aUowance, she went firet to Devonshire, 
pd then, in 1768, to stay with a Miss Flint 
in Paris, where Reynolds visited hor ; she 
afterwards lived os a lodger of Dr. John 
Hoole [q. V.], whose portrait, prefixed to the 
first emtion of his translation of Ariosto, 
Vas painted by her. Of her work as an 


artist there were different opinions. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the copies which she 
made of his pictures, says ‘ they make other 
people lough and me cry ; ’ but a letter of 
Northcote’s says that ‘ she paints very fine, 
both history and portrait.’ Dr. Johnson, who 
was very fond of her, and visited her in 
Dover Street, where she was living by her- 
self in 1780, was not pleased with the por- 
trait she made of himself in 1783, and ci^ed 
it hia ' grimly ghost.’ Of her literary work 
he held a higher opinion, and he wrote of 
her ‘ Essay on Taste ' (privately printed, 
1784, 8vo) : ‘ Thera are in these few pages 
or remarks such a depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, as Locke or Rascal 
might be proud of.’ But be went further 
than this in his admiration for Miss Rey- 
nolds herself, for he thought her ‘ veiy near 
to purity itself ; ’ and all his letters to her 
and about her show unfailing interest in 
his ‘Ren^ dear.* He left her a book as a 
legacy. She printed a 'Melancholy Tale’ 
in verse in 1790. On her brother's death 
she took a largo house in Queen’s Square, 
■Westminster, where she exhibited her own 
works, and where she died, unmarried, on 
1 Nov. 1807. 

[Malone's Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1797 ! Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua Beynolds ; 
Beechey’s Literary Works of Sh Joshua Rey- 
nolds; Rarington's Life of Reynolds; Cotton’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works, Catalogues 
of Portraits by Sir J. R., and Notes and Ob- 
sorvations on his Pictures; Cunningham’s Lives 
(Heaton); Phillips's Sir Joshua Beynolds ; Pil- 
kingtou’s Diet. ; Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong); NoUekens and bis Times; Walpole’s 
Letters ; Madame DArblay’s Diary and Letters ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Mrs. Fiozzl’s Me- 
moirs; Haelitt’s Conversations of Noilhcote; 
Porster’s Life of Goldsmilb ; Catalogues of 
British Institution (181 3), Winter Exhibitions of 
die Royal Academy, R^nolds's Exhibition at the 
Hiosvonor Oallory (P. G. Stepbena), Guelpb 
Exhibition alNew Gallery, ondLoan CaHections 
at Soulb Kensington 1867 and 1868 ; Buskin’s 
Modern Painters, &c. ; Hamilton’s Oatalcgae of 
the engraved workn of Sir Joshua Reynolds; in- 
formation supplied by Sir Bobert Edgoumbe 
and Mr. Algernon Graves.] 0. M. 

REYNOLDS, RIOHARD (d. 1636;, 
martyr, studied at Cambridge. It is certain 
that he was for some time at Christ’s College, 
and it may be that he was elected fellow of 
OorpuB Christi in 1610. The statement that 
ho was university preacher in 1609 is donbt- 
less due to some confusion. In 1613 he was 
admitted to the degree of B.D., without being 
bound to scholastic acts and residence, on 
the ground that he woe about to enter the 
monastic order before St, Barnabas’s day, and 
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tliat lio would liavo authority to preaoli by cio_usly._ Still tbo jury deolhied to find tt " 
papal bull. Afterwards lio was apparently guilty till Cromwoll threatened that if tl 
advanced to the dogroo of D.D. Ilo became did uot oonvict, thoy would be 
one of the thirteen monks of tho Bridgottine themsolvas. A verdict of guilty wei**??” 

or Brigittino Monasiory of Sion, who had brought in, and sentence pronounced B 

a wing of tho building to thomsolves, tho nolds begged the judges to obtain for h 
inmates of tho rest being nuns. TIo was ono two or tliroo days to prepare for death- tb™ 
of tho foremost scholars of the day. Oar- they told him, rested entirely with the' kin 
Jinal I’olo, who know him familiarly, says Ilo obtained his dosire. On 4 May in com 
that not only was ho a man of moat holy pany with the three Carthusians and Jo^ 
life, but ho was the only English monk Hale, he was dragged tlrrough the Tower to 
well versed in tho throe principal Iniigiiages Tyburn, where they were all executed wiA 
(Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), ' quibiis umnis speoial barbarily and what was unpreet 

liberolis dootrina continetur.’ A foroimer dentod— in thoireoolesiastioal habits wrthoat 
who had conversed with him in England having boon degraded. ’ 

writesofhim asamanwiththacomitonaneo [Vio du. bionhouroux Martyr Jean Usher 
and spirit of on angel ( Coumt IVacanni ori. Van Ortroy; Cal. Lotteis and Papers of 
J^isio/«’,inMor0’aLatinwork8,p.349,Erank- Henry VIII, vol.viii. ; Maurice Chauncevs His- 
fort, 1080). ■ torin aliquot Miirtyrum, od. 1888; B Pole de 

In April 1635 ho was accused of having Hnitato, f. 103 ft, 1st od. ; Cooper’s Aftesa 
Boid a year before that Oathorine of Arragnu Cantabr. ; Dop.-Tf eoper of Public Itoords, 3id 
was the true queen, notwillisi anding the ®°1>‘ App.u. pp. 237-9; Anngier'a Hist. of Syoa 
king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, and of Monastory.J (}_ 

having talked with a noiglihour of lha E.EVNOLDS or RAINOLDE, HI- 
scandals about Anno and hor sister Mary. CllAllB (rl. 1006), diviuo and chronicler, of 
At this time ho seems to have boon ‘ I he an Essex family, was admitted sizar of St 
father of Sion’ — that is to soy, suporior of John’s College, Cambridge, 10 Nov. 1646, 
the monks there. He was examined about and soholiir on the Lady Margaret foundation, 
tho same time as liia follow-martyrs, the llNov. ]6'I7. lleaflorwardsmovedtoTrinity 
Carthusians, before Thomas Cromwoll at the Oollego, and commenced M.A. in 1668. En 
Itells, as to whether ho would accept the seems to liiivo studied medioine, and on 
royal supremacy over the ohurohi andjonliis 14 March 1607 rcooived permission to pro- 
refusal to do so, he was oommitled to tho ceod M.D, hut instead of being admitted 
Tower. On 28 April he was put on his trial ho went with testimonial letters from the 
before a special commission at AVostminstur, university to Bussia. On his return he 
along with Prior Hoimhton and the three took holy orders, and was presented by the 
OartWsian priors, and pleaded not guilty, qiioou to tho rcolory of Slapleford-Abbote, 
He was asked by liord-clianoellor Aiidoloy Essex, 7 Aug. 1608. Subsequently, on 
why he persisted in an opinion eondemned 24 May 1 660, ho became, in addition, rector 
by the judgment ofso many lords and bishops of Lamhouriio in the same county, and 
and of' tho whole realm in parliament. He practised physio, 
replied in an impressive sneech that ho had In 1 571 ho woe examined by tbe College 
intended to keep silence, like our Lord ; but, of Pliyeiciane and doclarod to be ignorant 
in dischorgo of his own conscience and those and unlearned. Ho volimtarUy confessed 
of others, ho would say that ho had all tho that ho had practisod physic for two yens, 
rest of Olii'istondom in favour of liis viow, and the oolloge ordered his imprisonment 
besides tho testimony of gciiornl councils and until ho paid a flue of 20/. 
fathers of the ohiiroli ; oiid lie was sure that From 2 May 1678 till 1684 Beynolds in- 
the greater part of England at heart agreed creased hie preferments by holding the 
with him. Ho waa_ oraored to say no more, vicarage of West Thurrodt, Essex. A 
‘ Well then,’ ho replied, ‘judge mo according summons to appear before Bishop Aylmetin 
to your law.’ Ayury was Bummoiiod next St. Paul’s Cathedral, 26 Aug. 1679, to answer 
day to try him and tho Carthusians, and thoy some charge of irregularity, was delivered 
were urged in vain to roonut. The jury, how- to him there ; but he assaulted tbe 
ever, could not agree to condemn them, as server, and was committed to the Matshnlj 
tlieir denial of tho king’s siiproraacy iiad not sea iirison. He petitioned the privy coundl 
been malioioue, and the word ‘ maliciously’ for pnrdon later m the same year. _ 
was in the statutory dofliiitien of tho crime, lie held the other two Essex livings 
But thojiidgos expressly told them that that his death, wliicli look place shortly before 
word in the staliito was siiporlluoiis, end 20 Deo, 1006. , 

whoever denied 1 lie supremacy did so mali- Ho whs author of; 1. ‘A Hooke esUea 
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the Foundacion of Bhetorike, because all 
other Partes of Bhetorilie are grounded 
thereupon/ &o., imjirinted by Jbou King- 
ston, 4to, 1663, dedicated to Lord Ilobert 
Dudley. This -was long popular (of. Fuiwood, 
Eaemie of Idleness, Iwa, p. 19). 2. * A Chro- 
nide of all the Noble Er^erois of the Ro- 
jnaince, &o., set forthe by Bichard Beyuoldos, 
Doctor in Physioke, Anno 1671 j’ besides a 
'vrork in manueciipt, ‘De statu nobiUum 
Tirorum et priucbum,' with preface dedicated 
to the Dute oi Norfolk, preserved in the 
Stillingfleet MSS. CWanTOW, Sist. of Ihiglish 
^try, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 249). 

Tanner wrongly identifies the author of 
the ‘Poundacion of Bhetorike ' with Robert 
Rainolde or Beinold, LL.D., who became pre- 
bendary of Winchester on 26 Nov. 1668, and 
died in 1696 (BSil. Brit. p. 016 ; Lb Nhvb, 
ed. Ilaidy, iii. 42). 

[Cooper’s Alhense Cantabr. ii. 444 ; Lemon’s 
Cat. of State Papers, 1679, pp. 631, 641 ; New- 
coart's Bepert. Bedes, ii. 360, 666, 692; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 616 , Oarter's Cambridge, 
p. 328; CoodaU’s OoU. of Physicians, p. 316, 
Ames’s Typogr. Antic, ed. Herbeit, pp. 886, 
860,963.] O.P.S. 

KETNOLDS, BIOnARD (1674-1748), 
bishop of Lincoln, baptised at Leverington, 
near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, on 17 July 
1674, was son of Bichard Reynolds (1031- 
1682), rector of Leveringlon (parish register). 
His mother, Hester, was a daughter cf George 
Conyars, hy Dorothy Bushel, formerly maid 
of honour to Queen Henrietta Maria. A 
grand-uncle. Bichard Reynolds, was slain at 
ChiMe, fighting on the royalist side, in 1644. 
There was thus a family tradition of loyalty 
to the Stuarts. After private education at 
Moulton andPeterhorough, Reynolds hecome 
pensioner of Sidney-Sussex College on 31 Dec. 

1689, and was elected foundation scholar in 

1690. Following a somewhat unusual aca- 
demio course, he left Sidney-Sussex College 
to be admitted, on 12 N ov. 1694, a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity Hall, Oambridge, whence he 
graduated LLB. in 1696. He proceeded 
LL.D. from Sidney-Sussex College in 1701 
[ CohMSS^ Taking holy orders, and marry- 
ing Sarah, daughter of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, bishop of Petarhorough, Keynolds was 
instituted rootor of St. Peter's, Northampton, 
and chancellor of the diocese of Polerhorougb. 
He was installed in aprehend atPotorborough 
on 26 Aug. 1704, and was promoted to the 
deanery at the close of 1718, in succession 
to White Kennett. On 3 Deo. 1721 he was 
consecrated hishop of Bangor at Lamheth 
chapel. In 1723hs was trauslat ed to Lincoln, 
and held that bishopric for twenty years. On 


7 Sept. 1727 he was elected a member of ‘ the 
Gentleman’s Sooi^ at Spalding’ [see Johb- 
BOB, Maubicb}. He died in Charles Street, 
Westminster, on 16 Jan. 1743-4, and was 
buried, as he desired, in Buckden church, 
Huntingdonshire ; there was no inscription 
on his tomb. He w’ns liberal in Ms lifetime, 
and left httle property. His wife, who died 
on 7 April 1740, is also buried at Buckden 
together with a daughter, called ‘ the Hon. 
Anna Sophia Reynolds/ who died on 20 Aug, 
1787. Ofthebishop'Bsixson8,OhaTle8(1702- 
1766) was chancellor of Lincoln from 1728 
tin his death. The oldest son, Georgs, held, 
among other preferments, which he owed, it 
is said, not to his father, but to Sir Robert 
Wa^ole, that of archdeacon of Lincoln from 
1726 till his death in 1769 ; he settled on 
an estate at Little Paxton, Himtingdonshire, 
which is still held by the family. 

Reynolds’s literary remaine coneiet of three 
sermons (1722,1727,andl736) and a strongly 
protestant and Hanoverian ‘ Charge at the 
Primary 'Visitation, begun at the Cathedral 
Church, Bangor, May SO, 1722.' 

[Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals .Kichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecd. of the Bighteonth Century; Allen's 
Bfiet.of the County of Lincoln ; Beynoldh's lettora 
and private papers ; oxtracte from the Levering- 
ton parish register most kindly fnrnibhrd hy the 
Rev. O.B. Drake.] J. H. 0. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1736-1816), 
^aker-philonthropist, only eon of Riohord 
Reynolds (d, 1709), on iron merchant of 
Bristol, ^ his wife, Jane Dunn or Doane, was 
horn at Bristol on 1 (or 12) Nov. 1736. He 
was great-grandson of Michael Reynolds of 
Forringdou, Berkeliire, one of the earliest 
converts to quakerism, an account of whose 
‘ Sufferings ’ is published in ‘The Antient 
Testimony of the Primitive Christians/ 4to, 
1860. 

After being educated by Thomas Bennett 
at Pickwick, Wiltshhe, Reynolds was appren- 
ticed to William Fiy, a grocer in Bristol, in 
1749. On the expiration of hie apprenticeship 
in 1766, he became a partner in the large iron- 
works atKetl^ in Ooalbrookdale, Shropshire, 
of Abraham Darby [q. •f.], whose doubter 
Mary he married at Shrewsbury on 20 JHay 
1757. She died auddeuN on 24 May 1762, 
leaving two children. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, and during 
the minority of his brothers-in-law, Beynolde 
assumed the charge of the extensive works at 
Coolhrockdole, then the most important of the 
kind InEngland. Reynolds’s energy and busi- 
ness capacity did much to develop and extend 
them. Under his direction the cylinders of 
most of the early steam-engines were cast 
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there, and the drat rotative eiigiiio made by 
Uoultou & Watt waa ordered by Iloynolde for 
a com-miU at Ketloy. ITo in aaid to linvo 
been the first to use cast iron instuud of wood 
for the rails or toim-plates of colliery rail- 
ways. In 170G a patent for relining; iron was 
taken out under his auspiues by Thoniae and 
Ilobert Orannge, the lntl('i' of whom wits a 
workman at Cnalbrookdule. Tho process has 
boon regarded by some as being in part an 
anticipation of Oort’s diacovory of luoldug 
wrought iron by puddling, lioynolds saw 
its importance, and it seems to have been 
practically carried out ot Ooalbrookdolc (notes 
kindly suiipliod by Mr. E. 11. Prosser j Pniiov, 
Iron and Steel, p. G36; Suii.us, hulmtrial 
Biography, 18U8, p. 87). In 1708 ho rcsignod 
tho post of active manager, but roniainud nsao- 
ciatod with tho coiicorn, and greatly improved 
tho works in tho inturosts of his workpeople. 
In 1786 ho joined in forming tho LTmlod 
Ohambor of Manufaoturors of Uroat Britain, 
and hinibolf roprosonted tho iron trade. In 
1788 ho obtainod an act for the construc- 
tion of a canal from the works to tho river 
Sovorn. About 1780 ho rctirod from business, 
having amassed a largo fortuuo. A descrip- 
tion of his home at (Joalbrookdalo in 1700 is 
given in Mrs. Sohimmolponninck’s ‘Autobio- 
graphy’ (edit. 1808, pp. 198-5). Ilo had 
already purchased the neighbouring manor 
of Madetoy, but in April 1801 ho aottlod in 
Bristol. Boterminingto'bohisownoxooulor,’ 
ho dovotod hiuiBoll' thoucoforth 1 o dispensing 
charity uuoatonlatiously and through private 
almoners, but on a very large scale. It is 
computed that ho usually gave away at least 

10.0007. a year, besides giving 10,600/. to 
trustees to invest in lands in Monmouthshire 
for tho benefit of seven Bristol charitios. In 
1706. a year of much distress, ho distributed 

18.0007. in London. Among his personal 
friends wore James Watt, J onus 1 lanwuy, 1 )r. 
John Fothergill, John lloward, Mrs. Sarah 
'Ikimmer, Josiali Wedgwood, tho h'lutchors 
of Madoloy, James Montgomery, and Wil- 
liam liosooo, M.P. llu diud while on a 
visit to Oheltenham for his health on 
10 Sept. 1816, and was buried at tho Priars, 
Bristol, on the 17tll. Versos to his memory, 
‘The Death of the Righteous, tho Memory 
of the Just, and a Good Man’s Monument,’ 
were published by James Montgnmoiw (8rd 
ed. London, 1817, 8vo), and by William 
Boscoe ( Works, London, 1867, p. 93h Mont- 
gomery’s lines were inscribed to tho IleynoldB 
Commemoration Society, formed 2 Oct. 1816 
to commemorate and develop the heuofitsthat 
Reynolds had conferred upon Bristol and ils 
vicinity. By his first wife Roynolds had a 
daughter, Ilonnah Mary, who married, in 


Liveipool; and 

a sou William (see below). By Eg .13 
wife, Rebecca Qulson of Coventry, wh^ta* 
deceased bun ho had three sons, Michael' 
lijclmrd, ttud Joseph, who succeeded bim »! 
blio ironworlis. 

■ ^ ofKoynolds is in the posses- 

Sion of Mi;. W. G. Noma of Coalhrookdale 
(rcjirodiiood m ‘Hardware Trade Journal’ 
80 Sept. IW15 p. 100) Aiiolher porfi, 
dmwn by ^lliiim Hobday, is in theposscs^ 
Sion of J . B. Braithwaito, ean., of T.nT<.in,i 
was engraved by Sharp, and dedicatscl tothe 
prince regent. A third portoait, by S. Beilin 
was ongriivod for the memoir by Reynolds's 

griinddaughtt'rjJIanuiihMaryRathbonera.T.l 

A bust, by S. Percy, was also enmavea by 
Moyer {Buropatm Mag. February 1817). 

WiMiAM UnrHOLns (1768-1803), eldest 
son of tlio above, was born at Ketley on 
14 April 1758. ICo wiie associated with hi. 
falhur in tho mamigoiueiit of the work and 
collieries of Ketloy and the neighbourhood, 
fie was the invonfov of a method of raising 
canal boalsi'romone level to another by means 
of inclined nliinoB, wluoli siibseiinontly came 
into gonoriil uso. Tho first plane was con- 
slruitlod on tho Kotloy canal in 1788, and 



pnWiBhod hy the board of agiicultupe in 
1808. In conjunction with Telfbrd, he coa- 
st met od a cast-iron aqueduct for carrring 
tho Shrewsbury canal across tho river Tem 
at Longdun, wliioh is also described by Td- 
ford. In 1790 Reynolds obtoined a patent 
(No. 3363) for preiiarhig iron for conversion 
into steel by the uso of manganese. It was 
of no praoticol importance at the time, but 
it was put in oyidunoe during the proceed- 
ings in the groat patent trial of Heath v, 
Uiiwiii in 1843 ana following years. Rey- 
nolds died at tho Tnekoys, near Broseley, 
Shropshiro, on 3 June J 803, and waa buried at 
OoalDrookdalo. Ills portrait was painted by 
Hobday, engraved ^ Sharp, and reproduced 
in tho ‘Hardware Trade Journal,’ 30 Sept 
1896. 


[Speech of the Rov. W. Thorp at Bristol 
Oommom. Soc, vitli memorandum and oneo- 
ilotus, dee., 1818; Jixcitoinents to Benetlcence 
hold out ... in tilio Oharacter of E. Eey- 
nokls, &c., with portrait, London, 1817 ; Let" 
tors and Memoir by II. M. Bathbone; Life 
of lioynolds, by M. P. Hack, London, 1806; 
Ilrionds' Biogr, Oat. p. 604 ; Gont. Mag. 186”, 
«. 680-6 ; Frionda’ ftuartorly Examiner, 1.681- 
666; Smith’s Oat. ii. 478; European Mag. 
Fobrunry 1817, p. 91; Montgomerys Life by 
JloUoud and JEyorott, iii, 76, 106-7 ; Ekgy on 
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tlip ■Death of E. Eeynoldi. (by llannah Yoiiug 
of Jlilvorton), lionrlon, 1818, Svo; Sonnet in the 
ladies.' ^Monthly Mubenm, t. 66 ; Ann^i.il Moni- 
tor 1817. p. 24 ; and art. DAiinT, AsnAUjui.] 

G, E. S. 

EBYlSrOLDS, Sin EOBEHT (/. 16J0- 
16b0_), law 5 'er, born about 1601, son of Sir 
Janies Eeynolda of Castle Onm2is in Cam- 
bridgesliire (knighted 28 A.pril 1618), and 
brother of Sir John lieynolds (d. 1667 ) [c^. v.], 
represented EEindon, 'Wiltahire, in the Long 
parliament, and took the parliamentary side 
ftom the beginning of the civil tvoi'. lie is 
described in nis marriage license in 10S4 as a 
jaem^r of the Inner Temple, but his name 
does not appear in the list of admissions to that 
body (pnESTDH, London Marriage lAcenses, 
p. 1127). He was probably a member of 
fte Middle Temple, for on 26 Oot. 1644 the 
House of Commons voted him the chambers 
and library of Sir Edward Ilyde in that 
society (^Commons' Jaarmla, iii. 078). In 
October 1642 Roynolds and ^hert Goodwin 
irere .sent by the House of Commons to 
Dublin us commissioners representing the 
parliament. They were allowed by the con- 
nivance of the lords justices lo_ be present 
at the meetings of the Irish privy council, 
and used their opportimities to endeavour 
to make a party for the parliament among 
oi&cors and olhcials. Charles rebuked the 
lords justices, and ordered the arrest of the 
comsussioiiei'B (1 March 1643), but they loft 
Ireland before the order could be executed 
(Caetd, lafe of Ormonde, U. 375, 413, v. 893, 
407, 619). On 3 Jau. 1044 E^nolds was 
appointed a member of the Westminster 
assembly (Commons’ Journals, iii. 357), of 
whose exaggerated claims he subsequently 
eipressed his diBajiproval (BtrBTOS, PaeZi'a- 
mmtary Diary, iii. 208). When the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament camo 
to a head he endeavoured to maintain a 
neutral position, and, though nominated one 
of the commissioners for the king's trial, re- 
fused to act. Nevertheloss he returned to 
hia place in the house after the king’s death, 
thmking, as ho said, that he might do some 
good, and resolving to ‘ keep as much of the 
people’s rights os I could’ (tb. iii. 209). Eey- 
nolda was pledged to the republican cause by 
hia purchases of confisuat ed lands. ' Besides 
Abingdon Hall and the lands woith 400Z. per 
annum, ho hath bought a good pennyworth of 
bishc^a’ lands,’ says a coufempora^ libeller, 
and m one of his seeches he refers to an 
iiweatment of 8,000Z, in such property (tS. 
iii. 206 j Mystery qf the good old Cause, cd. 
Hotteu,p. 89). On 6 June 1660 Reynolds was 
appointed solicitor-general to the Common- 
wealth, but failed in the succeeding February 


to be elected to the council of state (Oommms' 
Journals, vi. 420, 633). 

With the expulsion of the Long parliament 
by Cromw'ell m 1668, Reynolds for a time 
disappeared from public life. In 1669 he satin 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament as member for 
Whitchurcb, Hampshhe, and distinguished 
himself by a long speech against the bUl for 
recognising Richard’s protectorship, while 
professing the greatest esteem for Richard’s 
person. _ If proper constitutional securities 
were given for the rights of the people, he 
was willing to accept the new Protector. 
‘ Against the single person there is not one 
exception; not any other man in this nation 
would pass so clearly’ (Btmioir, iii. 211). 
After Richard’s fall, Rsynolda took his seat 
in the i-estored Long parliament, and was 
elected a member of the council of state on 
14 May 1069, and again on 31 Dec. 1669 
{Commoni Journals, -vii. 664, 800). He also 
became again Bolicitor-genernl, and on 18 Jan. 
1600 was raised to the dignity of attorney- 
general (ii. vii. 814). As he had been one 
of the nine members of the council of state 
who promised to assist Mouck in his action 
against Lambert (19 Nov. 1669), promoted 
Monrk’s policy by hia action in parliament, 
and laboured for the xendmission of the ‘ se- 
cluded meanbere,’ be found no difficulty in 
making his peoco at the Restoration (Baioib, 
Chronicle, od. 1670, p. 606 ; LnnLOW, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 206). On 31 May 1660 Reynolds 
petitioned the king for leave to retire with 
pardon and protection into the country. 
Uharles granted his request, and even con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him 
on 4 June 1660 {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, pp. 3, 106 ; Ln Nnvn, Knights, 

p. 60). 

Reynolds married^ first, in 1636, Mary, 
daughter of Nathaniel Beards of Dunmow, 
Essex (Ohusidb, London Marriage Idoenses, 
. 1127); secondly, on 28 Mayl040,Fri8cilla, 
aughter of Sir Hugh "Wyndham of PiUesdon, 
Dorset (Roomta, Memorials qf the Karl ef 
Stirling and Kouse of Alexander, 1877, i. 242). 
His second wife re-marrie(L in 1688, Henry 
Alexander, foimth earl of Stirling, and died 
in 1001. 

[A notice of Eeynolda is given by Noble in 
Proteotoral House of Cromwell, i. 418, in the 
biography of bis bcotbex. Sir John Beynolds ; 
seo also Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, p. 60 ; 
OhoBter's ■Westminster Abbey EegietorSjP. 19; 
Commons' Journals, vil. 735.] C. H. P. 

REYNOLDS, ROBERT OARTHEW 
(1748 P-1811), rear-admiral,boin about 1748, 
entered the navy in 1769 under the pa- 
tronage of Captain Edgeumbe of the Hero, 
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and nmy have been, prosunt in llu' bnUlo of 
Quiberon Bay and in liho o^inraiions in. llio 
Bay of Biscay during the lollowing yoara. 
He was afterwards, for a low moiitha, in 
the Brilliant, with Captain Loggia j for thrcp 
years in tho Pearl, with Captain Saxton; 
and for nearly a year in the Vonus, with 
Captain Barrington. Tiio Venus was paid 
oir in Juno 1709^ and on 1 May T770 
Eoynolds passed his examination, being de- 
scniicd in his oertiiicato ns 'more than twenty- 
one.’ He was promoted to tho ranlc of lieu- 
tenant on 26 Peb. 1777, and during the 
next five years surved principally in tho 
Channel fleet: in the Royal Uoorge, the flag- 
ship of Vieo-admiral TIarland ; in tho Bar- 
flour ; and in tho Britannia, with Vieo-ad- 
miral Barrington. In 1783 lio was in tho 
West Indies, where, on 18 April, ho was 
promoted to tho command of tho Bnnphin 
armed storo-ship, and from 1780 to 1788 ho 
oommnndod tho Echo sloop on tho New- 
foundland station. Cn 24 Sopt. 1790 ho was 
advanced to post ranlc, and in November 
was appointed temporarily to 1 he oomm and of 
tho Barfleur. 11 o was then living at Ponair, 
near Truro, whence many of hie earlier and 
later lottors are doted. In 1796 he com- 
manded the Druid frigate, and in 1790 tho 
Amazon, one of tho lining squadron under 
tho command of Sir Edward Pollew, after- 
wards Viscount Exmouth [q.v.J In January 
1797 ho was still with Pollow when, on tho 
13tli, thoy fell in with tho Ei’onoh 74-gun 
ship Droits del’JTommo, which thoy engaged 
in a galo of wind and drove on shuro in 
Audiorno Bay on the moniing of tho Idth. 
The Droits do I’ll oniino was utl orly wroclccd, 
witli groat loss of liio ; the Amazon also was 
wrooked, but, with tho exei'plion of six men, 
hor ollioers and crow got aafidy to shore, 
whore they surrondorod as prisoners of war. 
In tho following Sopiombor Koyuolds was 
exchanged ; was tried by court-martial for 
tho loss of his ship, and honourably ac- 
quit tod. Soon ofterwoi'ds ho was appointed 
to tho Poinono, a 24-pounder frigiito of the 
largest class, oapturocl from tho Prench in 
1704. He continued in hor in tho Channel 
or tho Bay of Biscay till tho end of 1800, 
when ho was movod into the 74-gan ship 
Ciimbprlond, from which, in 1801, ho ogain 
moved to tho Crion, in tho Channel fleet. In 
1803 ho was one of the captains in command 
of tho Cornish Sea Fonoiblos ; in 1804 he 
commandod tlio Dreadnought in the Ohan- 
nol, and the Princess Itoyal from 1804 to 
1807. 

Cn 28 April 1808 he wos pi-omoted to the 
rank of roar-admiral, and early in 1 810 he 
hoisted his flag on booed the 08-gun ship 


St. Gcorgo, and followed Sir James San- 
maroz faftorwards Lord de Saumarezl fti vl 
to tho Baltic, as socond in command of ti'i 
fleet on that station. He was employed on 
the same service in 1811, and on 1 Rot 

saiM W Hand in esharge of a large convoy 

for England. Three times were they oblured 
by stress of weather to put back: it^„ 

n proceed. 

Cn tho 1 5th they had anchored for the night 
in the Bolt, when a large merchant ehin 
broke ndrilt and fell on board tho St. George 
which parted hor cable and drove on 
shore, where eho lost her rudder and was 
forced to out away her masts. By great 
oxortions she was got off and taken to Wingo 
Sound, where ehe wae refitted as well as 
clroumstanoos would allow with jury meets 
and jury ruddor, and was, in the opinion of 
tho oflioers, quito capable of makiM the 
voyage. Sho sailed aeoordingly on ITDea, 
tho 74-gun ships Defence outt CresBy in 
compony, with orders to attend her on the 
passage. The weather set in wild and 
atormy, and on tho morning of the Mth, in 
a floroo storm from the north-west, the 8t, 
(ioorgo was driven, helpless, towards the 
coast of .lutland, struck on a hank eoine 
throo hundred yards from the shore, neat 
Biingkjobing, and broke up. Of the 860men 
who i'ormecl hor orew, twelve only were saved. 
Tho Defonoo was lost with the St. George; 
the Orosey osoapod. Reynolds’s bodyiras 
not rocovored. llo was a widower, and left 
two daiightors and a son. Sir Barrington 
Reynolds, who is soparately noticed. 

Anothnr son, RonmiT Cabthhw Ebt- 
NOT.DB (f7. 1801), when lieutenant of the 
Contaur off Port Royal of Martinique, on 
4 Poh. 1804, commanded the hoate which 
cut out Iho Ciirieux brig from under the 
batlerioe in Pori Royal 11 arbour. For hie 
conspicuous gollantry on this occanon Bey 
nolds was promoted to the command of the 
prize; but lile severe wounds proved mortal, 
nnd ho diod early in September [see Bettes- 
wontcH, Gnonen Edmund Bihon] (James, 
Nav, ITiat. iii. 246-8). 

fOiHcial lottore nnd other dooumente in the 
Public Record Offieo; Navol Chronicle, iwii. 
44-0, 113; Gent. Mag. 1812, i. 176; Steelee 
Navy Lists.) J 2. L 


BiBYNCLDS, SAMUEL WILLIAJI 
(1773-1835), mezzotint engraver and land- 
scapo painlor, was bom on 4 July 1778^is 
fatmer was the son of a planter in the West 

Indies, and was himself torn there, but, heing 
sent in his youth to England for educaton, 
sottlod here pormnnonlly, and married a 
Miss Sarah Hunt. Young Reynolds studied 
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in the schools of the Eoyal Academy, and 
under William Hodges, E.A. [q. v.J, and 
TV as taught mezzotint engroving hy John 
Eaphael Smith [q. t.] In 1797 he scraped 
a plate of ‘ The Hehef of Prince Adolphus 
and Marshal Freytag,’ after Mather Brown, 
Tvhich shoTVs a compote mastery of the art, 
and during the next twentj^ears produced 
many fine ■works, iucludiim ‘Hie Vulture and 
Lamb,’ ‘The Falconer,’ ‘Leopards,’ ‘Vulture 
and Snake,' and 'Heron and 8p(miel,’all after 
Iforthcotej ‘A Land Storm,’ after Morland; 
portraits of Sir Joshua Beynolds, Sir 1. F. 
Leicester, and Lady Haroourt, after Sir J, 
Beynolds ; port raita of Lady Elizabeth Whit- 
hread and the Duchess of Bedford, after 
Hoppner ; ‘ The Jew Merchant,’ after Eem.- 
hrandt j and ‘ The llainbow,’ after Eubens. 
He also engraved a great number of por- 
traits and coupnsitioue hy Dance, Jackson, 
Owen, Stephanoff, Bonington, Sir I? ohort Her 
Porter, and others, and was one of the 
artists employed hy Turner upon hU ‘ Liber 
htudiorum.’ Reynolds worked with great 
rapidity, and his plates are executed in a 
vigorous and masterly style, etching being 
employed to strengthen wie mezzotint with 
unexampled success. 

Early in life Reynolds secured for himself 
and his family the continuous friendship and 
patronage of Samuel Whitbread [q. v.J and 
through that gentleman’s connection with 
Dniry Lane Theatre ho became intimalo with 
Shendan and Edmund Hean. He frequently 
visited the theatre to assist the latter in 
rnt^ing up his face for the part of Othello. 
He was engaged os drawing-master to the 
nwal princesses, and through them was 
offered more than one post at court, which 
he declined, but ho accepted tho appoint- 
ment of engraver to the king, although 
he refused the honour of knighthood, lie 
drew and engraved a remarkable portrait of 
George III (with a heard) in extreme old 
age, which he published in 1820. Through- 
out his career he practised oil and water- 
colour painting, and exhibited landscapes 
and other subjects at the Royal Academy 
ond the British Institution firom 1797. His 
hmdscape8,whiehare very original and power- 
ful in treatment, went largely to France 
and Germany, and are consequently little 
known lu this country. Somo good examples 
of his water-odour work mo m the BritiBh 


In 1809 Reynolds paid his first vrisit to 
Paris, and in 1810 and 1812 exhibited en- 
gravings at the Salon, Between 1820 and 
183(i he issued, in four volumes, a series of 
357 small but admirable plates of all the tlien 
accessible works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 


whom he claimed relationship. Upon the 
completion of this he revisited Paris, where 
his work, both in pointing and engraving, 
created much enthusiasm among Frenim 
artists, several of whom became ms pupils 
An article, which appeared at the time in 
‘L’ Artiste,’ describing Reynolds’s extraor- 
dinary talents, is quoted by Beraldi (Zea 
OraueuraduSilX^ a'iMe), Reynolds scraped 
a considerable number of plates in Ikance, 
including ‘The lloft of the Medusa,’ after 
Gdricault ; ‘ La Bonne Fille,’ after Mme. 
Haudehourg-Lescot ; ‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents,' after Leon Cogniet ; ‘ Mazeppa, 
after Horace Vernet; a few fancy subjects 
after Dubufe; and some clever studies after 
Chailel. Severalof these were exhibited atthe 
Salon in 1827. Reynolds commenced a large 
plate from Constable’s picture ‘The Lock,' 
which he did not live to complete ; a letter 
from him, in praise of the original, is printed 
in Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable.’ He was a 
skilful landscape-gardener, and laid out the 
grounds of Southall and Mount Edgeumhe. 
Reynolds had many pupils, the ablest of 
whom were Samuel Cousins [q. v.], David 
Lucas, and John Lucas [q. v.] 

He died of paralysis at Ivy Cottage, Bays- 
water, where he had long resided, on 18 Aug. 
1836. His collections, which consisted obiefiy 
of his own drawings and engravings, were 
disperesd at Christies in the following April. 
By his wife, Jane Cowan, to whom ho was 
married in 1793, and who survived him some 
years, enjoying an annuity from the "Whit- 
bread family, Reynolds had two sons and 
three daughtk's. The elder son is noticed 
below. Of his daughters, Elizabeth, an able 
miniaturist, married William Wiilker (1701- 
1877) [q. V.], and Frances exhibited minia- 
tures at the Academy (1828-1830). 

A small portrait of Reynolds, etched by 
EdwordBell, was published hy A. E. Evans in 
1855. A portrait^his friend Ary Scheffer is 
at Dordrecht. In a humorous water-colour 
drawing by A. E. Ohalon, no-w in the print 
room of the British Museum, representing 
artists at work in the gallery of the British 
ZoBtitulion in 1603, Reynolds, seated at his 
easel, is a prominent figure. A fine portrait of 
Mrs. Reynolds, painted hyCpie, is in the pos- 
session of the family; anomer is at Pans- 
honger, the seat of Earl Cowper. 

Sasi'oiil'Wii.iiam Rbviiouis (1794-1872), 
the elder son, commenced life as private secre- 
tary to hie father’s patron, SamuelWhitbread, 
who had undertaken to provide for him ; but 
on the sudden death of that gentleman in 1815 
he became a pupil of WiUiam Owen (1769- 
1826) [q. V.], end for some years practised 
■with success as a portrait-painter, exhibiting 
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at the academy from 1820 to 1846. Howos 
also tang ht mezzotint ongraving by Ms fn( her ; 
and when the health of the latter began 1 o 
fail, to some extent gave up painting, in 
order to assist him in the oomplot ion of hie 
commissions, This led to his eventually de- 
voting himself entirely to engraving. In con- 
sequonco of the identity of clirislian names, 
the plates of the younger Iteynolds are often 
coiimsod with those of his father, but, though 
executed in a somewhat similar stylo, they 
are altogotlior inferior. They consist chiefly 
of portraits after Sir Ifrancis Grant, Henry 
■Wyndham Phillips, and other oontemporary 
painters, with a few from piotiircn by the old 
masters. A very clever sot of elcliings by 
liim, from sliptolies by the lion. Oaroliim 
Boylo, was piiblisliod, wilb tho litlo ‘Libor 
Niigariim.’ lloynolds died at Folpliam, Sus- 
sex, on 7 .Tilly 1872. By liis wife, Emma 
Iliimby, lie had five oliildron, tlio eldest of 
whom, Frank, practised portrait-iminling, 
and died at Scarbornngli in 1 805, 

[Eodgravo’g Diet, of Artists j Ctravus’a Diet, of 
Artists, 1700 -ISntl ; Olmvignorio's Dictionimiro 
dss Artistes de rFcole Fran^aise; private infor- 
miition.l If. M. O'X). 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (^.1641-1655), 
printer. [See under RayNAiiD'D, Thomas.] 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1007 P-1727), 
piesbyterian niinisler, was born in London 
about 1007, and, being an oldest son, was 
destined for the law ; but tho iiroaoliing of 
William Sraytliios at St. Giles’s, Oripploguto, 
led him to enter the ministry, contrary to his 
father's wish. Ho was admitted to tho aca- 
demy of Oharlos Morton (1(}27-I0f)fl)rq. v.lnt 
Stoke Newington Qrooii, on 27 March 1083. 
being still under sixteen. On tho hroak-iip of 
Morton’s academy (1086) howont to Geneva, 
where ho studied, for a session under hVanois 
Turrutino, and conceived aorlone doubts ns to 
his Atness for tho ministry. He removed in 
1686 to Utroeht, whore Oalamy found him, in 
1688, studying under Do Vries and Hermann 
Wits, llat lu'iiing to London in 1089, ho be- 
came assistant at Silver Street to Oalamy’s 
Mend, John IIowo (1030-1706) [q. v.], of 
whoso congregation his father liad been n 
member, lleynolds preached the funeral 
sermon for Oalainy’s first wife in 171.8. 

Roynoldu concurred with Oalamy in tho 
wish to bo publicly ‘ordained minister of 
the catholic cliurcli,’ and, after much negotia- 
tion [see OaiiAmt, Ecmotb, D.D.], tho ordi- 
nation took placo on 22.Tuue 1694, Next year 
lie was chosen sucoesBor to Thomas Nontish 
in the pastorate of a preshylorian congre- 
gation 111 Great Eastchoap, near Gannon 
Street. The mombership of this congrega- 


tion had dropped to less than a score. Bst 
Loynolds soon inoreased the congregatioa 

(thoughbewasap]am,imvarnisbedpreachwl 

aiidbuiltanowmeetiiig.hoiiseovertheW8 

Weigh House, at the corner of LovelZ 
Little Eastcheap, opened in 1697. In tiji 
charge he remained till death. In 1716 1. 
Biicceodod John Shower [q. v,] as one of ths 
Tuesday lecturers ot Salters'^ Hall, and ha 
became in 1716 an oiiginal trustee of the \a. 
nous fouiidalions of Daniel Williama Fq vl 
but took no part in the manogement of tfi 
trust. 


At tho Salters’ HaU conferences in I 719 
fseo BiiADBirar, Thomas], occasioned by the 
alli'ged horosies of James Peirce [q. t 1 
lloynolds took a decided position in fiiTom 
of a doctrinal subsci'iption. In ooriimction 
with Benjamin llobinson [q. v.], Jeremiah 
Smith [q. v.], and William Tong [q.v.],he 
issued (2 March 1719) an urgent appeal for 
votes on the subscribiiig side at the meeting 
to take placo on the following day. The 
same four divines drew up after the confeN 
oncos an able polemie on doctrine of the 
Trinity and its relation to church com- 
munion. Oalamy, who kept away from the 
meetings, and thought the dshates mb- 
oliiovouB, was unoonvinosd that subscription 
would ‘ pi'tmmt hclorodoxy.’ Hence theie 
arose ‘eomo coolness’ between him and 
Reynolds. James Road, Reynolds’s assistant, 
on a n oo-trustoe of tho Williams foundations, 
voted on tho non-subsorihing side j the di- 
vision of opinion endangered the peace of 
tho congregation, Ultimately (July 1720) 
Road WHS dismissed by what Oalamy calls 
‘ a piece of manngomont’ There were thies 
hundred communicants, of whom not mots 
than a dozen left with Head, Head was sac- 
ooedud by J lunes Wood (tf. 1742), who hecams 
pastor at Hoyuolds’s death. The agitationof 
Ibis alTair throw lloynolds into an illness; for 
throe months his life was in danger, anditwas 
erroneously roported that his mind was af- 
fected. Ina funeral a0rmon(1722)forSamael 
Pomfrot [q. v,] lloynolds reverted to the 
Salters’ Hall disp utes, and was ottacked rather 
fiercely by Simon Browne [q. v.], who ms 
publishocl ‘Letter’ (1722) put him on his de- 
fence in the matter of Read, Reynolds mods 
no sign till Browne's pamphlet reached s 
second edition, when he puhlished a full and 
temperate account of the dismissal in ‘ An 
Answer ... to Simon Browne’a Letter^ 
(1728, 8 vo). In 1723 he wns made one d 
tho original distributors (nine in number) of 
tho English reffimi domm, or treasury want 
to the nonconformists, of 1 , 000 /. a year. Kw* 
nolds died on 27 Aug. 1727. WoqdprsMhed 
his funeral sermon. His portraat, pamtea 
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ty Thomas Gibson (1680f-1761) [q. v.], was 
eueraTod in mezzotint by G, White. He 
leit a •wido'w, -whose maiden name was 


Xflriy* 

Beynolds published funeral semons for 
John Aahwood (1706), Mary Terry (1700), 
Mis. OlisBold (1712), Thomas Olissold (17 18), 
Eleanor Murdin (1718), and William Hooker 
(1732) i accompanying most of the funeral 
aermons ore didactic biographies. ^ His share 
in ' The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers,' &o., 
1719, 8yo, is the last piece, ‘Advices relating 
to the Doctrine.' 


[Funeral Sermon by Wood, 1727; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, 180G, ii. 167 sq.; 
-Vfilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
i, 167 sq.; Calamus Oivn Life, 1830, i. 142, 
339 sq., 36Si 491, ii. 342, 413, 465, 610 sq,; 
Pike's AncientMeeting-Houses, 1 870, pp. 339 sq,; 
Jeremy's Presbyterian ]?und, 1886, pp. 114 sq.j 


BBYHOLDS, THOMAS (1763-1829), 
antiqua^, born in 1769, was the son of 
Joseph BOTUOlds, a clergyman, of Marslon 
Trussell, Northamptonshu'e, and belonged to 
the family of Dr. Edrvard Beynolds, bishop 
of Norwich [q. v.l He matriculated from 
Lincoln OoUege, Oxford, on 18 Oct. 1769, 
end graduated J3.A. in 1778, M.A, in 1777. 
In 1776 he was presented to the rectory of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, which he 
h^ till his death, and to the vicarage of 
Dunton Bassett, Leicestershire, which he re- 
signed in 1803. He was also vicar of Lub- 
benhom from 1787 to 1800. 

Beynolds wrote on Boman antiquities in 
the 'Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and in 1794 
oonmmnioatod to Nichols, for his ‘ History 
of Leicestershire,’ observations on the Foss 
and Via Devana (vol. i. p. cliv) and remarks 
on Lubhenhom and Faindon camps (ii. 700). 
His principal work was ‘Iter Britonniarum; 
or that port of the_ Itinerary of Antoninus 
-which relates to Britain, with a new Oom- 
msnt,’ Cambridge University Press, 1799, 
4to. The book was severely handled in the 
‘British Critic’ in an article attributed to 
Wbiteker. Beynolds hod colleoted and ar- 
ranged the material that had ocoumulated 
since thepuhlication of Horsley’s' Britannia,’ 
and Dr. William Bennet [q. v.], bishop oi 
doyne, who examined the prooteheets, de- 
clared that the author had made many inge- 
nious observations, though he had the odd 
idea that he could judge better of Boman 
toads ‘by consulting books in his doset than 
W ezanuning them on the root’ (Niohoxb, 
hitarary lUustrationa, iv. 712). 

Beynolds died on 24 Deo. 1829. He had 
mamed early in life. Ills eldest son, Joseph, 


TOI. XVI. 


died in 1806, in his nineteenth year (Gent 
Mag. 1806, pt. ii. p. 776). 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gtent Mag 183U, 
pt. i. pp 373-4.] W. W. 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1771-1886), in- 
former, was born on 12 March 1771 at 9 Park 
Street, Dublin, in which city his father, 
Andrew Beynolds (1742-1788), had acquired 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer of 
podins. _ His mother was Bose (d. 1797), 
eldest child of Thomas Fitzgerald of Slmead, 
CO. Kildare, and it was at Kilmead that Bey- 
nolds spent the first years of Ms life under the 
supervision of a Boman catholic priest. At 
the age of eight he was sent to a protestant 
school at Cluswiok, near London, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1788, -when 
he was removed to a Jesuit seminary at Libge. 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1788, 
and, his father dying shortly afterwards, he 
inherited considerable property from him. 
But falling into dissipated habits, in conse- 
quence of which he become seriously ill, he 
went for the sake of his health by sea to 
Botterdam. From Botterdam he proceeded 
to Paris, and in the spring of the following 
year he made a journey through Switzer- 
land into Italy, returning to Paris in July. 
Becoming alarmed at the progress of the 
French revolution, he returned to Dublin, 
where he speedily relapsed into dissipation. 
In March 1792 he came of age, and, according 
to Mb son’s account, into the possession of a 
fortune of 20,000J., exolusive of his ^ore in 
the capital and profits of his father’s business. 
Living -thus in affluence, he pused Ms time 
idly and agreeably to himself. He represented 
the ci^ of Dublin in the catholio conven- 
tion of 1793, and continued to be a member 
of the committee till its dissolution, after 
the passing of the relief act of 1798. On 
25 March 1794 he mamed Harriet Wither- 
ington (1771-1861), whose sister Matilda was 
thewife ofTheobaIdWolfBTone[q.v.] But, 
in consequence of the dishonesty of a partner, 
his business had at that time so far &clined 
that he found himself in serious pecuniary 
embarrassment. His principal creditor was 
a wealthy Dublin merchant of the name of 
Cope, to whom Ms firm stood indebted for 
6 , 0001 . 

Hitherto he had avoided politics, but in 
January or February 1797 he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and became a 
United Irishman, Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained an advantageous lease of Eilkea Castle 
in 00 . Kildare from the Duke of Leinster, 
through the good offlcee of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald [q. v.], by whom he was in No- 
vember induced -to accept the post of colonel 

8a 
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of tliu Bo-called Jfildore regiment, and euLse- 
quently, in order to enable iiim to attend tho 
provincial meeting, that of treasurer of the 
county. On 19 Feb. 1798 there was a pro- 
vincial meeting of the Leinster directorate 
at Oliver Bond’s house in Dublin, and It was 
only then, according to his own account, that 
hu became for the first time acquainted with 
tho real designs of his fellow-conspirators, 
and of their intention to seize Dublin and to 
subvert the government by force of arms. 
In terror — real or feigned — at his discovery, 
ho consulted his friend and creditor Oope, 
aiid_^ having disclosed enough to arouse Oope’s 
curiosity, he was invited to play the part of 
informer. Oope, who was subsequently re- 
warded with a pension, was authorised by 
Oooke, the uuder-seoretary, to stick at no 
sum — not even 100,0001 — m order to induce 
him to turn approver. Boynolds was willing 
to assent on less exorbitant terms. Ills name 
was to bo kept a secret, and ho was to be 
substantially indemnified for any loss ho 
might sustain. Whether his readiness to 
reveal the conspiracy was due, as his son 
and biographer argues, to a desire to save 
his country from the horrors of a bloody 
revolution, or to less honourable motives, 
it is beyond u doubt that ho was at tho 
time, except for his lease of Eillcea Oaatle, 
practically a bankrupt. In oonsoquonoo of 
informal ion furnished by Reynolds, govern- 
ment was able to arrest the provincial com- 
mittee at llond’a house on 19 March, and 
so practically to kill tho conspiracy. That 
lloynolds had betrayed them was certainly 
the opinion of some of tho United Irishmen, 
and it is said that only his coolness and in- 
trepid bearing on being clialleuged with his 
peimdy by Samuel Noilson [q. v.] saved him 
from being shot dead on the spot, Others 
were not so credulous as Ncilson, and more 
than one attempt seems to have been mode 
to assassinate him ; and, in order to disarm 
sns])iuioii, he took an oath boforo a county 
member that he hod not betrayed the meet- 
ing at Bond’s. 

For a time his secret was so well kept that 
his property at Kilkea suil'ered sevoreW from 
tho milil ary, who wore freely quarlerou there, 
in eonsequonco of his supposed 'croppy’ 
politics. On 6 May ho was actually arrested 
on a charge of harbouring Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and it was not till lie had been taken 
to Dublin, and his identity revealed to Under- 
Boorotary Cooke, that ho was sol at lihurty. 
It was impossible to return to his house, and 
BO, having promisod to give evidonce at tho 
forthcommg trials, ho was accorded slielter 
iu Dublin Oaatle till tho storm had blown 
over, Tho toms of tho bargain were an'ivngiHl 


of 1,0001. a year, to commence oii26.W 
1798, with 6,0001. in hand, it was S 
that he might settle in any part of 
he likod, and receive from government litters 
of introduction, recommending him and his 
family to the particular attention of tla 
goiitry of the place. Ue was the prinoital 
crown witness at the trial of John McCun 
on 17 July, but it was said that under the 
fierce cross-examination of Curran it was 
rather he than McCann who waa on ks 
trial. lie was, again, the principal witness 
at the trial of William Mrobasl Byine on 
21 July, and of Oliver Bond on the 23td, and 
was on the last occasion scornfully denoimced 
by Curran. 

After tho suppression of the rebellion and 
tho restoration of the metropolis to soma de- 
gree of tranquillity, Reynolds emerged feom 
bis quarters in the casUe and took a bouse 
iu Leinster Street. By the infinsnee of 
government hu was on IS Oct. made five of 
the guild of merchants of Dublin, and on 
19 Oct, received the freedom of tbs city. 
But the feeling of the populace waa ex- 
tremely hostile to him, and one night, when 
Major Sirr was dining with him,lii8 honse 
was nlitiicked by the mob. The ussaibuits 
were driven off; but Reynolds, not feeling 
Secure, rumovod shortly afterwords to Eng- 
land, going iu the first place to Allonby in 
Oumborlaud, and subsequently to Lo^n. 
After a short time he was oompeUed, by bis 
habitual extravagance, to retire to Uak in 
Monmouthshire ; uut, returning to London, 
he eventually, iu 1810, succeeded in getting 
himself appointed postmaster or packet 
agent at Liabon. The emoluments of the 
ofiioe during tho four yeai's he held it 
amounled to 6,G002., but on the -wthdrawal 
of tho British army from the Peninsula they 
sank BO low that he resigned it, and in Sep- 
tember 1814 returned with his wife to Lon- 
don. Early in 1817 he wos offered the post of 
British ooiisul iu Ioe!^d, and after some 
hesitation, and stipulating that he should not 
be obliged to reside there, bo aooepted it. 
Tlie appointment occurred about the time of 
the trial of Wilson and others for high trea- 
son in oonnectioii with the Sporflelds ineeting. 
True bills wore found against the prisoneis 
by the grand jury of Middlesex ; but, E^- 
nolcle’s name appearing on the panel, pubhc 
feeling wos great^ aroused agamat gowm- 
niont. ' Ho sliould retire,' BaidOurroni 'iioia 
public view, hid beneath the heopof hiaoTO 
oamoge.’ Lord Castlereagh, who suniBred 
aoutefy from the untoward inoidmt, eT> 
dently took this view of the situation, ana 
in July Reynolds was quietly shipped oft to 
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Cjopsnhagea to take up the duties of his 
consulship. The salary attached -to the post 
was barely SOO^., and after a brief trial, in- 
cluding a visit in the summer of 1818 to Ice- 
land, he determined to resign it. Beturning 
for that purpose to London, _ he was allowed to 
transfer the consulship to his son, and to travel 
for his health on the continent. After Lord 
Qastlereagh’s death in 1823 ha was informed 
w Oannmg that government desired to 
liave 08 little to do with him and his family 
as possihie, and that the consulship would he 
abimshed but an adequate allowance allotted 
liim. Heretired permanently to Paris, where 
he loved to parade hie pompous person in the 
Ohamps-Elysdes. He is said to have under- 
gone a religious conversion in 1831. In the 
foltowing year he woe attached by cholera, 
to the effiacts of which he eventually suc- 
cumbed on 18 Aug. 1836. He was interred 
in tbe family vault in Welton church, Yorh- 
shire. In 1839 his younger son, Thomas (d. 
1848), undertook the task of vindicating his 
father’s ehoraetor j but the investigations of 
Madden, and more recently of Fitzpatrick, 
do not tell in Beynolds’s favour. A more 
Tudicial and less hostile view is taken by 
Mr. Lecky. 

[Eaynolds's Life of ThotnosBoynolda, to which 
isvcsfizadan excellent portrait; Madden’s United 
Intbrnen, vol. i. ; Ourran’s Life of Curran ; Pitz- 
patnck’s Secret Service under Pitt, containing 
much cnriouB information ; Howell’s State Tiitds, 
Tol xzvii. ; Lecky’s Hist, of Hngland in the 
Eigliteonth Century; Webb’s Compendium of 
Inah Biography.] B. D. 

BBTNOLDS, 'WALTER (d. 1327), arch- 
bishop of Oauterbury, was the sou of a baker 
in Windsor named Reginald {Anglia Saora, 
i, 683). * Reynolds,’ though a patronymic in 
form, seems commonly used in his case as 
a true surname. He is called ‘ Heyna’ in 
‘Annales Londiaen8ea,’p.239^nd ‘Heyeme’ 
iu ‘Annales Paulini/^. 264. He woe brought 
up at the court of Edward I (Ann. Paid. p. 
357), and became one of that kind’s clerks or 
chaplains. He is described os a ‘simple clerk’ 
and ‘imperfectly educated,’ having, it is sug- 
gested, taken no academic degree (Moite oe 
MiiaDBBTOY, p. 197 ; of. P’fores Biet. iii. 166 j 
Cbr(m.deL(mereost,-^.WS). On 23 Jan. 1294 
Edward I presented him to the church of 
’Wimbledon in Surrey, the royal right of par. 
trona^e depending upon the vacancy of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury {Oah Patent 
Mila, 1282-1801, p. 128). Some informali- 
tieB, however, and more thou four years’ liti- 
ationin the ecclesiastical courts intervened 
efine Walter got possession of the benefice. 
Among other early preferments of Reynolds 
was the rectory of Sawbridge worth in Hert- 


fordshire, which he only resigned on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Worcester (Nbw- 
OOTOT, Itepert. Peal.') 

Reynold seems to have been one of those 
evil-hving, secular-minded clerks whom Ed- 
wo^ I did not scruple to use in his rougher 
business, and did not hesitate to add to the 
household of Edward, his young son. He is 
said to have been mode the prince’s tutor. 
Anyhow, hs became the chief favourite and 
confidant of the young prince, who describes 
him aB_ one ‘ qui a nostro iBtatis primordio 
nostris insistena obsequiis,8eoretapr«ci»tBriB 
nostra novit’ {Fadem, ii. 101 ; of. Stisaex Ar- 
ehcsol. Coll. ii. 87). Before 1305 Reynolds 
was keeper of the young Edward’s wardrobe, 
and tho Prince of Wales was soon eierting 
all his influence to get preferment for his 
‘very dear clerk for the good services which 
he has long rendered us, and yet does day by 
day’(BiiaATrw, in Sussex Arch. Coll, pp. 86- 
87). At the same period Iteynolds devised 
means to supply the young Edward’s neces- 
sities when his angry father had cut oJf all 
supplies. The heedless prince ordered Rot- 
nolds to provide a pair of strong trumpets lor 
hie ‘little players,’ and a pair of kettle-drums 
for ‘Eranoekin his nakarer’ {ih. p. 248). The 
former request corroborates the story that 
Reynolds owed his favour with the ptmee to 
his skill in theatricals (Mon oe MUiIiub- 
BtrBT, p. 197). Reynolds was also accused of 
dissolute and indecorous life {liores Hist. iii. 
156). Yet Edward I, though not promoting 
him, did not drive him, like Gaveston, from 
his son’s household. 

Reynolds's good fortune began with £d- 
wai'dll’a accession. He obtained the prebend 
of Wildland in St. Paul’s Cathedral (Nbw- 
OotTBT, Repevt. JEoaks. i. 224). On 32 Aug. 
1307 he succeeded the disgraced Walter 
Langton [q. v.] in tho office of treasurer 
(BuanaiiB, OkrorUoa Series, p. 34), and he was 
henceforth able to devote the some cunning 
to replenishing the national exchequer that 
he hod hitherto devoted to filling the private 
coffers ofthePrinceof Woles. Afewmonths 
later the king’s favour mode him bishop of 
Worcester, in succession toWilliamofOaSus- 
borough, who died on 17 Sept. 1307. He re- 
ceived restitution of temporalities on 6 April 
1308, and was consecrated on 13 Oct. by 
Archbishop Winohelsey at Canterbury {ib, 
p. 264), the king atten^g the ceremony in 
person. 

Walter’s life continued to be a cause of 
scandal (of. Plores Hist. iii. 166), His main 
attention was still devoted to affairs of state. 
In the Lent of 1309 he was sent on a mission 
to the papal court at Avignon {Amt. Paulini, 
p, 267 i Foedera, ii. 69). He was also em- 

S(t2 
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powered to sottlo n dispute botween tlio eiti- 
Mnfl of JJiiyoimo and tho Oastiliaiis (id. ii. 70). 
On 6 July 1310 ho received tlm custody of the 
great seal (Ctil. C/osfJio/is, 1307-Hi, p.326). 
The ‘ communilas Anglioe,’ says tho St. Paul’s 
chronicler, did not assent to his olovation as 
chancellor, wliioh was duo to his fidelity in 
upholding tlie king's cause against tho hti.- 
ronial opposition (Ann. Paultni, p. 200). 

On 20 Aug. 1311 orders ware issued to Uie 
constahlo of Dover to allow Reynolds safo 

a o hoyond soas, ns he was about to 
the gonornl council at Vionno (Qzl. 
Close Holfo, 1307-18, p. 372). On 27 Aug. 
ho surrendered the custody of the groat seal 
1 0 Adam do ( )sgodby [q^. v.J p. '13C), who, 

however, on 28 Supt. restored it to tho hing, 
by whom it was re-delivered to tho bishop of 
Worcester (li. p. 4 38). Ou 19 Deo. Edward II 
wrote to the pope, oxeuaing Reynolds’s at- 
tendance at tho council, on tho ground that 
ho was ‘ not only usi'fnl, but indisponsablo ’ at 
home (Fo'iJera, ii. 101 ). In Novnmbor of tho 
same yoar ho was one of tho godfathers of tho 
king’s first-born child, tho future Edward III 
(Cal. Close EoZte, 1 307-18,p.6f)8), On 20 Doc. 
1312 ho attest od the poaco made at London 
botwoen tho Icing and tho barons (Ann.Fnui- 
lim, p. 226), lie oontinuod to hold tho seal, 
continuously at least until Aprin3I4,though 
in later years ho was morc'ly dosignntira 
• keeper ’ (OhZ. Close Foils, 1307-18 pp. 634-, 
667, 681-4, 1313-18 pp. 46, 71). In Wch 
1812 he was also holding the mastership of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, York (ib, 1807-13, 
pp. 468-4), 

Just boforo tho death of Winohelsoy, arch- 
bishop of Oantorbury, Olcmont V issued a 
bull (27 April 18 1 3), reserving to himself the 
appointment of the noxt arohbishop. Win- 
oholsey died on 11 May. Tho monks of Oon- 
1 erbuCTj anxious not to lose thoir rights, pro- 
ceeded immodiatoly aftor tho funeral to tho 
election of Thomas Gobham [soo Gobiiak, 
Thomas db], But Edward hadrosolvod that 
the archbishopric was to reward Lleynolds’s 
loyalty. ITe at once began nogot iations with 
tho pope. Large sums of money, it was be- 
lieved, found thoir way to tho papol ooflers 
(Momc ojf hfAiiMBRBtrBT, p. 107; Chron. do 
Melsa,'vi.Z2X)\ Flores Hist. Faedera, 

ii. 267), and on 1 Oct. a papal bull quashed 
Gobham’s oleotion, and appointed Reynolds 
to the soe (Fofdera, iii. 228-9)._ Reynolds 
obtained rostit.ution of temporalities on 8 Jan. 
1814 (ib. ii. 280). On 4 Jan. the bull of ap- 
pointment was published at Oantorbury, and 
on 11 Feb. Reynolds njceived the pallium in 
Ghartliam church from the hands of Walter 
Maidstone, On 17 Fob. the now archbishop 
wos splendidly enthroned at Oonterbury in 


the presence of the king and manymJ^ 
(Ann. Paulim, n. 276). This simoniaS 
pointment of a mere creature of eourtfavon? 
(Stubbs, Con^. Ukf. ii. 861) to the WkW 
post m tho English church created aC, 
unfavourable impression. With the 
tion of Trokelowe, the ohroniders - 
themselves emphaticaUy on 
Irokelowe, adopting the official view of tk 
eloolion fp. 82), gives a vague oatalome of 
Reynolds’s virtues, and even says that Eev 
nolds only took the archbishopric' post lonm« 
reluctationes.’ * 

Oontrary to precedent, the arohbishop of 
Canterbury retained the custody of the great 
seal for at least three months after his eoa- 
eoopiion. About 6 April he seems to have 
resigned it in order to aooompony Edwardll 
to Scotland. He continued an active member 

of the king’s council, and gave a general sap- 
port to Edwipd against his enemies. Butk 
took no loading part. In strong contrast to 
his prndooossor, winoholsey, he persuadsd tk 
unwilling clergy to pay liberal taxes to meet 
tho king's uceossitieeffliTZ, OZosaRoffe, ISIJ, 
1818, pp. 00, 103, 121, 168; Flores But, 
iii. 170, 178, 181; Mom os MArinwaimT ^ 
pp. 226-6). This attitude may account for 
something of tho olorioal chroniclers’ hos- 
tility to him. In 1818 he assisted in pro- 
curing tho pocifleat ion between the king and 
the barons at tho parliament of Leicester 
(Oanoit os BjiinuHOToiT, p. 64). hi July 
1321 he attempted mediation between the 
king and tho barons at the crisis of the 
quarrel about tho Despensero (Ann, jimlim, 

S 206 ; Mom os MALMUsimBT, p. 266). In 
clober he was one of those sent 1^ the 
borons to the king to beg Edward to desist 
from the siege of Leeds Castle (MsBiiniiE, 
p, 8 1 ; Gt-. ns Baicbb, p. 12). But, as soon 
as ho dared, ho wont round again to the 
king’s sido. Tii Docemher of the same year 
ho hold a scantily attended convocation at 
Ht. Paul’s, at which the banishment of tk 
Duspensors was declared invalid QHusi- 
Mtrnr, p. 86 ; Ann. Faulvrn, p. 800). On 
Now Yoor's day 1 328 he publicly pronounced 
this sentence m St. Pnufs (ib, p.fiOl). 

The ecclesiastical side of Reynolds’s work 
presents more creditable features than his 
labours in politics. Hie opportunist attitude 
gave his euorts in ths way of eodesiastical 
reformation a good cbonoe of suooess. He 
sought to limit such orytog abuses as plu- 
ralities, tho ordination of unfit parsons, and, 
above all, to reform tho gross abuses of mo 
occlesioatiool courts (Snnros, Const. Bid, 
ii. 438-0). Like Wolsey in later times, ha 
sought to effect these objects bycombmingif 
far as he could, the papal authority 
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own metropolitan jurisdiction. Immediately 
on his appointment he procured a series of 
hulls from Clement V, which invested him 
with no iaconsidarahle share of the jurisdic- 
tion usuallv reserved for the pope, and on 
Clement’s death obtained a renewal of them 
fiom JohnXXn (WitKiiTS, Cotudlia, ii. 481- 
443 ; Hoox, ArcKbialuypa cf Canterbury, iii. 
471-2). Thus armed with special powers, 
Reynolds held a visitation of the diocese of 
Lincoln, where he met with some opposition 
from the saintly bishop, John de Dalderby 
[q.v.] {Idtt, Cantuar. i. 111). In 1823 he 
an important provincial synod at Ox- 
ford, in which he drew up a aeries of canons 
(WnaOTs, Concilia, ii. 612-14). Ha was 
not, however, as a rule very energetic. So 
late as 1825 he had not wound up the ad- 
ministration of Archbishop Winehelsey’s 
afiiiirs {I/itt. Cantuar. i. 136). On the other 
hand, he showed some ma^animity in for- 
giving the monks of Ohrist Church who 
had opposed his election. Before long he 
selected them for hie special favours, and 
bestowed the fullest confidence on their 
shrewd and experienced prior, Henry of 
Esstiy [q. v.], irao became his omef adviser 
in hie later years. 

Reynolds upheld with ^eat zeal the rights 
of his see against the ancient claim of the 
archbishopB of York to have their cross 
home erect before them in the province of 
Centerbm'y. “William of Ghaonfleld [q, v.], 
&e arohbishopof York,retaliat6d by refusing 
to recognise Heynolds’s right to have the 
cross home erect before him in the northern 
province. Soon after his consecration he 
quarrelled with the archbishop of York, 
when attending a great council held at York 
in the summer of 1314, and only royal inter- 
vention secured a formal peace, by which 
the right of the archbishop of Oonterbuiy to 
hear his cross erect in the province of York 
was acknowledged (Thokblowd, p. 88 ; of. 
Cal Close Solis, 1818-18, p. 104 ; Fasdera, 
ii. 26S ; WiLXUVs, Ooneilia, i. 448). In 1317 
Reynolds so bitterly resented the action of 
Archbishop Helton [q. v.], Greenfield’s suc- 
cessor, who had had his cross borne before him 
in London, that he put London under an in- 
terdict winch was to endure as long as the 
northern primate remained there {Ann. F<m- 
lini, p. 2^), and the king in despair begged 
the pope to settle once for all the time- 
hcnoured dispute {Foedera, ii. 889^. In 1322 
and 1823 he was again quarrelling on the 
sulgect with Melton {Foedera, ii. 440 ; 
TaomowB, pp, 142-3). A little later he 
angrily remonstrated with Edward for pro- 
moting Melton to Us old ofiioe of treasurer. 
But he neither persuaded Edward to get rid 


of Melton, nor forced Melton to abate his 
retensions (Mobk ob Maumesbort, pp. 283- 
84). By this time the old harmony between 
Beholds and Edward was impaired, and in 
Almost 1326 Edward ordered Reynolds not 
to mterfere with Melton on account of his 
bearing his cross in the southern province 
{Fadera, ii. 604). 

Edward II seems to have resented the 
exceptional powers conferred on Beymolds 
W the papacy. In 1823 Prior Henry of 
Eastry advised Baynolds to show great cau- 
tion in explaining to the king the lull nature 
of the papal imunctions {jdtt. Cantuar. i. 
111). In 1824 he came into open collision 
with the king, when Edward accused Adam 
of Orlton [q. v.], bishop of Hereford^ of hwh 
treason, for his vigorous partisanship of his 
patron, Roger Mortimer. Reynolds and the 
whole of the episcopate took Orlton under 
their protection (Tboxulowb, pp. 141-2). 
Edwara prudently handed over Orlton into 
ReynoldaB cuatody, but obtained a verdict 
against him ii'om a jury in the royal court. 
Orlton remained at liberty under Imynolds’s 
continued protection, hut Edward deprived 
him of the temporalities of his see. De- 
spite^ the strained relations resulting firom 
this incident, Reynolds was suggesteu as a 
companion to Queen Isabella v.] when 
she went with her son Edwara, duke of 
Aqmtaine, to perform homage for Gnimine 
at Paris. But Reynolds, at the suggestion 
of Prior Eastry^ excused himself from going 
{JMt. Cantuar. 1 . 137-8). Reynolds now de- 
voted himself to the visitation of the vacant 
diocese of Norwich i. 144-6), but the prior 
and monks of Norwich Cathedral repelled his 
jurisdiction, claiming to he the guardians of 
the apiritualities during avacancy (t6. i. 168- 
169), 

Meanwhile the breach between Edward II 
and hie absent queen was widening. Reynolds 
anxiously surveyed the situation, in order to 
find out which side was going to win, and to 
declare himself for the victors. As me out- 
look was uncertain, he followed Eastry’s ad- 
vice, and played a waiting game. But his 
uncertainty irightened him into a serious UI- 
ness. His chiu'ch courts were closed for the 

f eater part of a year {Ann. Faulini, p. 821). 

e remained about the court ; hut, after the 
landing of Isabella in Sufiblk, he thought it 
prudent to win her favour by sending hei^arge 
sums of money (Mprimptii, p, 47), When 
Edward II fled from London to the west, 
Reynolds remained in the capital. Eastry 
now advised him to ‘reverentlygo and meet’ 
Isabella and her son. hut at the same time not 
to offend the king (idtt, Cantuar. i. 172-3). 
If a policy of medialion wwe no longer poa- 
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siblc, lleynolds waa to shut liimself up in 
sanotuiiTy at Oanteibnry (ib, i. 106). 

Uu SO Sept. ]S36 lleynolds luado his last 
show of opposition to Isabella by publish- 
ing at St. J^aul’s an old papal bull against 
Scotlish iiivndofs of tho norlli, as if it were 
dirooted against the queou and her followers 
{Ann. rnvJini, jj. 315). On 1 3 Oct, ho sum- 
moned n mooting of bishops at Lumboth, and 
proposed that they should cross over to 8t. 
Paul’s. But tho bishops woro afraid to enter 
the city, so Reynolds remained inoffeotively 
atLamboth until (he rising of i.ho citizens on 
16 Oot. and tho murder of Bishop Stopleton 
goadod him to flight. Tho Londoners haled 
him, regarding him as a more tool of the 
king, and he only nsonpod Sliiploton’s fato 
by running nwny iulo liou(, borrowing for 
that purpo.se llin bislio]) of Bochostor's horses 
without asking his leave, and eompollinglliat 
bislinp to travel from London to L('ssiiobb in 
Kont on footi ( W. Done in AwjUa Saom, i. 
300). TloynohlH (hns avoided attending the 
meeting of tho magnates who on 2(1 Oot.pro- 
elaimod (lui young prince warden of tlio 
realm. But, on 7 Dec. he left his retreat at 
Maidstone, and mado his submission to tho 
(jiioen ot 'Walliiigford. Tlo took a decisive 
part in tho parliament which mot on 7 Jan. 
1827. On 8 Jan. tho young lUdward was 
shown to tho people in WoBUninator HaU, 
and lleynolds dolivorod a discoursn to them 
on tlie (ext ‘ Vox iiopuU vox IDoi,' in which 
Ito jiisliilod tho revolution {ib. i. 3()7 j Chron. 
iMnercosi) p. 268, dates this on ] 0 Jan). Do 
seems to have suggested the sending of a 
dopiitation of the estates to reuounco homage 
to ISdward IT at Kouilworth {TAH. Cnnfvnr. 
i, 206). On 13 .Tan. lleynolds and other 
bishops aocomptinied Roger Mortimer to tlie 
city, where all swore in tho (iuildliall to 
uphold the lihorties of the Londoiiors (Ann. 
Pinilini, p. 822). Reynolds apologised to tlio 
citizens for any oflbnces ho might havo com- 
mitted ogaiust thorn, and prraoni od them with 
fifty casks of wine {ib. p. 823). As ho left 
t,ho Iiall lie was assaultod and illlreated. On 
Sunday, 1 Fob , ho erownod T'klward ITI at 
Westminstor (idwfem, ii. (ISt). 

Reynolds was made a momhor of the coun- 
cil of the now king, hut lio was merely regarded 
as a useful tool, imd Iiis work wos dono. 
lie joined with liia sudragana in urging on 
the pope the old plea for the oanonisalion of 
■Winoholsw {Anylia SacraA, 178). Ilo oon- 
socratod James of Berkeley as bishop of 
Exeter on 22 Mareli 1827, an not which is 
said to have oilbnded the pope. Ilo died on 
10 Nov. at Ills manor of Mortlako, and was 
buried on 27 Nov, in (he south choir aisle of 
Cantorhury OaUiedval, ITo was heavily in 


debt to the crown, and his goods and chattela 
ware therefore taJtan into the king’s S 
(Oal. Patent Molls, 1327-1380, p. 194 )|^h7b 
will, calendared m ‘Illslorieol Mannsoriiiti 
Commission ’ 6th Report, p 460, sugJh 
that he died poor. _ Ills books wersK 
distributed among his clerks, and am.li 
were made to John of Eltham, Queen ImS 
and the principal executor, the bishop of EIt’ 
No one spoke kindly of Reynolds save tie 
monks of his cathedral, to whom he had mads 
benefiiotiOM during his life, inoluding the 
manor of Oaldicot as a place of refreshment 
Jloynolds was also a benefactor of the ho7 
pital at Maidstone and Lai^on Ahbey. Li. 
tellectually and morally l^ynolds was, of 
all tho medireval archbishops of Oonterbiiw 
least deserving of respeot. " 


[Ann. Paulmi, Ann. London., and Monk of 
Malmosbury in Stubbs’a Chronicles of Edmndl 
and Edward II, Miivimnth, Floroa Hist, vol. 
Hi., Litt. Cantuar. vol. i. (all in Bolls Set) 
Wharton’s Anglin anera, vol. i. ; Chron. ds U. 
nnrenst (Hannnlyno Club); Galfridus la Bakst. 
0(1. E M. Thompson; Calendars of Oloso Bolls, 
Edwiu-dll, 1307-13 and 1318-18; Cal. Papsl 
Tlegistors, ed Bliss; IlBstad's Kent; Ejmei'a 
Emdorn , vola, ii , and ill. ; Dopiity-KBsper’s Ninth 
lloport; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Hep pp. 438, 
•1(17, 480; Willrins's Oonoilia, vol. li.; Subb 
A rcbroologioal Collo(*tions, ii. 80-98; Hook’s 
Archbishops (if Onntorlmry, Hi. 466-91 (a very 
fair modorii life); Stiibba’s Const. Hist. voL ii , 
and Ills Introduction to vol. H. of the Chroniclrs 
of Edwar(.| I and Edward II ; Foss’s Judges of 
England, iii, 288-91; Biograpbia Jnridica, pp, 
660-1 ; Qodwin, Be Breesolibue, 1743, pp, 1044; 
Newooiirt’s llepeTtorium Ecclos. lonilin i 170, 
224, 870.] T. F. T. 

BBYNOLDS, WILLIAM ni644?-1694), 
Roman catliolio divine. [See lUimns.] 


REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (1626-1098), 
disaonting ininist er, son of William Heynolds, 
was born on 28 Oot. 1626 at Bures St. Maiy 
(Essex and SulTollc), while the plague was 
raging in London, 'rho father, William Bay- 
nolds, who llvnd in Abohurch Lane, London, 
was at fi rat a olotli worker, niul af cerwnrds be- 
camo a llussin moroliant trading in eoppeias, 
After being odnoated partly at Bilson, nest 
LLadley, and partly in London, the son was 
admitted in May 1641 to Emmanuel College, 
Oamhi'idgo, whore from 1648 to the aummet 
of 1614 John Whitlock [q. v.], his lifelong 
ikiend, was his chamber fmlow. On his gra- 
duating B.A. in midsummer 1644, he i™ 
sent by his father to Russia to replace jm 
elder brother os fad or. In August 1646 his 
Ihthor died, looving hie affairs greatly em- 
baxTossod, and lioyixolds lauded m England 
in Moy 1040 to find his father's estate gone, 
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and a brotHer a priaoner for debt in the Mug’s 
bench. His brother escaped, and William 
was imprisoned in Ludgate on suspicion of 
complicity. By the end of summer 1646, on 
the recapture of his brother in Wales, he was 
released, and in December of the same year 
he -went to aid his old friend, John Whitlock, 
in bis cure at Leightou. 

Beyuolds proceeded M.A. at Oambridge 
in 1048, and on 10 Oct. 1649 -was, along -mth 
Whitlock, incorporated at Oxford. Both re- 
fused the ‘engagement,’ and in March 1660- 
1661 they left Leighton to become ministers 
of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. They -were or- 
dained in October 1661 by the miniatera of 
the eighth London clasais in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, London, and, adopting preaby- 
terian discipline at Nottingham^ chose elders 
and deacons. In 1663 they built a parson- 
age-house. In 1666 the Nottingham mini- 
sters formed a classis of their own. Beynolds 
signed the original undated draft of the asso- 
ciation (MS. Nattinglum Mmuies), and al- 
most uninterruptedly till 16G0 attended the 
meetings, some of which were held in his 
house, ne aoting os moderator. The two 
fnends continued their joint ministrations, 
despite some obstruotion, till within two 
months of Bartholomew day (Gor^onnisti! 
Fourth Plea for the Nonaonfbrmiats, pp. 80, 37, 
48, 44, 77). In October 1662 they removed to 
Oolwioli Hall, a Louse belonging to Sir John 
h^on. In 1666 th^ were imprisoned for 
twelve weeks at the Black Moors Head Inn 
(Nottingham), and afterwards, living in the 
neighbourhood, preached where they could 
in me town. At midsnmmer 1668 they re- 
moved to Mansfield, thenceforth preocning 
ereiy fortnight at Nottingham. In Marcn 
1684-6 they were both committed to Notting- 
ham county gaol, till July 1686, ‘for coming 
to a borough town,’ hut on Monmouth’s land- 
ing in .Time they were sent prisoners to IIuU. 
They were released in August. On 14 Oot. 
1687, after nineteen yoars^sojoum at Mans- 
field, they returned to Nottmghom, where 

a continued their joint minist^ till Hey- 
s’s death. Eeyndds died at Nottingham 
oa 36 Peb. 1697-8. 

daughter o^Aldermw Mcdlor. She died in 
April 1671, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The younger daughter was married in 
1684 to Samuel Ouates, minister at Mans- 
field, Nottinghamshire. 

He published, in 1668, a funeral sermon 
on ‘Francis Fierepont,’ third son of Bobert 
Pierropont, first earl of Kingston [q. v.] 
[Transcripts, in the writer’s possession, of the 
meausoript minutes of the Nottingham claBaicnl 
assembly, preserved in the High Pavement ohapel, 


Nottingham, and of the tourlh Lundnn claests; 
'Whiblock’eShoit Account of theLifeol Beynolds, 
1608 ; Barrett’s Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Mr. Beynolds, 1 March 1697-8; Heywood’s 
Diaries; Foster’s Alumni Ozon.; Cartwright’s 
Noncouf. in Nottingham; Calamy's Account and 
Nonconformists’ humoiial, iii. 101 ; Historical 
Manuscripts Oommi&sion, 7th Bop. p. 182.1 

W, A, S. 

BHAM, WILLIAM LEWIS (1778- 
1843), agriculturist, was born in Utrecht in 
1778, his father being Dutch and his mother 
Swiss. When still young he came to Eng- 
land and afterwards atten&d EdinburghU ui- 
versity as a medical student, hut, determining 
to seek holy orders, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduatedB. A. in 1806 
(M,A. 1810), and was tenth wrangler. After 
taMng holy orders he successively held the 
rectory of Fersfield, Norfolk, from 1803 ; the 
vicarage of Broad Hinton, Wiltshire, from 
1804; a prebend of Bitton in Salisbury, from 
1808; and the vicarage of Winkfield, Berk- 
shire, from 1808. He remained at Winkfield 
till his death. 

Bham was very popular with his rural 
poi ishioners, devoting himself to agri cultural 
pursuits, upon which he became one of the 
gi-eatest authorities of his day (cf. Donaldsox, 
Affrio jStoyr.p.l26). He was a member of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society, and sat on its 
council and committees from its beginning in 
1838. 

To its journal Bham contributed several 
valuable pa;^rs on practical agriculture, in- 
cluding on ' Essay on the Simplest and Easiest 
Mode of Analysing Soils ’ (i. 46), which won a 
prize offered by the eociety. He maintained 
his connection with the continent by fre- 
quent visits, and his knowledge of conti- 
nental methods is one of the features of his 
agricultural papers. As the result of one 
of these continental trips, when he walked 
&om farm to farm and accepted the rough 
hospitality of the peasantry, he contributed 
to the Ewricultural section ox the ‘ Library of 
Useful knowledge’ a manual on 'Flemish 
Zndustiy.’ He also contributed to publica- 
tions like the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and the 
‘ Penny Oyclopiedia.’ A compilation of the 
articles which he wrote for the latter was 
published os ‘A Dictionary of the Farm,’ 
London, 1844,andwentthroughfiveBditions; 
the later ones being edited and supplementea 
by other hands. He also edited and revised 
an edition of Doyle’s ‘OyolopeediaofFractical 
Husbandry,’ London, 1861. 

His continental experience taught him the 
necessity of agricultursl sohook, and the 
school of industry which he opened at Wink- 
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field in 1836 was conducted on principles ! 
wliioli show that he anticipated later theo- 
ries of education. The school, which ac- 
commodated fifty hoys and fifty giri-Sj was 
surrounded with four acres of laud, upon 
which the pupils wore taught manual labour 
and the science of agriculture. Workshops 
and workrooms adjoined, and there the boys 
were taught to handle tools and the girls 
had lessons in domestic work. The estor 
blishment was maintained by private sub- 
scription and the sale of produce. 

Bham died at Winkfleld on 81 Oct. 1813, 

[Foster’s Index Ecolcsiosticus, p. 140 ; BicU 
of the Farm, introductory notice ; lourn. of the 
Boyal Agricultural Sorioly j Tromonheore's Ba- 
-port to the Council of Education, March IBIS.! 

J. B. M. 

BHEAD, ALEXANDEB (1^68(5 P-1611), 
anatomist and surgeon. [See Bum.] 

BHEES.MOBGAN .fOltN (1760-1 804), 
divine, was born in Glamorganshire on 8 Doc, 
1760. Although his parents wore in humble 
circumsianccB, ho was well educated, and 
became a teacher. Joining the baptist church, 
he doterminod to be a minister, and, after 
stud;^ing at a baptist college at Itrietol, was 
appointed to the charge of the baptist chaxtul 
at Pony-garn, Monmouthshire. 'Wliilo there 
he gained an a(][ual notoriety as a preacher 
and politioian, and so keenly did ho sympa- 
thise with revolutionary opinions that on the 
outbreolt of the Fronoh revolution in 1780 ho 
resigned his charge and wont to Paris. In a few 
months ho was again in Wales, disappointed 
with tho Fronoh rovolutiounry loaders, but 
more zealous than over in upholding his own 
political opinions. About tho beginning of 
1790 ho founded thomiarlorly ‘"Wolsh Trea- 
sury,’ through which lio altackod tho Eng^ 
lisli ministry, and hocaino one of the most 
notorious political luadors in Wales. IJy- 
aiid-by he wos threatouod with prosecution, 
and, after consultatiou wiUr his friends, ho 
resolved to go to Amorica and there iiud a 
suitable situation for tho founding of a colony 
of Wdsh malcontents. lie landed in Pobru- 
nry 1794, ond was roooivod by Dr. llodgors, 
provost of tho university of Ponnsylvaiua. 

He travelled overthe southorn and woetern 
etates, preaching as he went, and, after en- 
gaging in ministerial work for two yeors in 
Philoddphia, ho purchased a largo tract of 
land in Pennsylvania, to which ho gave tho 
name Oamhria, and upon it founded a town 
called Beulah. Here ho settled in 1798, 
opened a church, and attracted "Weleh im- 
migrants. But Amorirau conditions failiKl to 
kindle his political enthusiasm, and his fame 
there is solely owing to his powers as a 


preacher. Shortly before his deathhersmoved 

17 Sept. 1804. lie was survived by a widow 
the daughter of Colonel Benjamin Loxlonf 
Philadelphia, ond five ohildrin ^ 

He wrote some hymns in Wolsh, but few 
of thorn have been translated. Shortly befom 
his death he published in America a aHlpH ;ion 
of hi8 ' Orations and Biscourses.^ 

[Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, A 
344 J Alhbono’s Dictionary of English fitopa- 

J.S.M. 

BiHESE. [See Buns, Bhtb, Bocob.] 

BHIND, ALEXANDER HENRY 
(1833-1863), antiquary, was born on 28 July 
1888 at Wick, Oaibhness-shiie, where bu 
father, Josiah Bhind (d. 1858) of Sibster, 
Caithness, was a hanker. He was educatm 
at Pulteneylown, Caithness, and at Edin- 
burgh UuivorsiU, where ho was a 
iu 1848-60. Ho wos mainly interested in 
natural history, physios, and Scottiab his- 
tory and anLinuitios. He began thus early 
to study the Piets’ houses and cairns of bis 
native district, suporinl ending in 1861 the 
opening and oxamiuatiou of various tumuli 
in tho uoighhourhood of Wick. Later m 
tho year ho Bx>ent soveral mouths on the 
coiitiiiout, whore he visited antiquarian mu- 
soums in Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Prus- 
sia, Holland, and Denmark. 

In 1862 Bhind sont rubbings of a slab at 
Ulbster, Oaitimess, to Dr. John Stnait,of 
the Society of Auliquaries, Edinburgh, and 
ho was soon olected a fallow of the socieU, 
111 1864 he presonted I 0 the society the 
OBtoologioal remains from a Piet’s house at 
Xettlehurii near AVidc {Proceedings the 
Society of Antiquaries ijy Scotland, i. 264), 
and suggest ed to the Crystal Palace Company, 
London, tho erootion in Sydenham nounds 
of models of uariy British remains. In 1866 
he xiroposed to Lord Duncan, a lord of the 
lYcaBnry, ihat * all pvimieval vestiges should 
ho caroMly loid down on the or^ance 
map of Scotland,’ in order _ to furnish an 
indox for archmologlcal inquiries. Trouble- 
some pulmonary symptomshad now asserted 
IhemselvoB, andlihiiid reluiquished his in- 
tontion of studying for the Scottish bar. 
'riienceforth his health was hi8_ forsmost 
cousidoration. In 1863-4 he wintered at 
Clifton, near Brietol, in 1864-6 ot Ventaor, 
Jslo of Wight, and in 1866-6 and 1868-7 m 
Egypt, where ho made important investiga- 
tions of tho tombs at Thebes, Malaga, tbs 
north of Afirioa, the south of EVanee, Italy 
(whoro in 1869 he studied Etriisoan 
quities at Borne) were visited betweea 18ro 
ond 1862, Wherever he was he made all 
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possible observations in bis own line of work, 
ud sent many papers and specimens to the 
Scottish Soci^ of Antiquaries. In 1862 bo 
went again to Egypt, and some notes which be 
then made for a projected work on the Nila 
valley ware appended to Stuart’s ‘Manicir’ 
of the author. He bad, ha said, disentangled 
twoNubian dialects. After a serious UlneBsin 
Cairo and Alexandria be managed to strug^e 
homewards ns for as the Italian lakes. He 
died at La Majolica on 3 July 1863, and was 
buried at Wica. 

Bhind’s bequests were characteristic and 
valuable. He left 6,000t for two scholar- 
ships in Edinburgh tlniversity, and 7,0001. 
to found an industrial institution at Wick 
fbr orphan girls of certain Caithness parishes. 
To t^ Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
he bequeathed 400/. for excavations ; a li- 
bTuy of about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
which mauy were rare and valuable ; copy- 
right of his treatise on ' Thebes,^ its Tombs 
and their Tenants and a reversionary sum 
from the estate of Sibster to found a lecture- 
ship on arohseology, which sum, on the ter- 
mination of certain life-intereats, hocame 
avaQahle in 1874. 

Ehiud’s chief publication was ‘Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants Ancient and Pre- 
sent, including a Eecord of Excavations in 
ths Necropolis ’ (1862). This is a standard 
treatise on its subject. Others of his works 
were : 1. ‘ British Primwvsl Antiquities ' 

n , a pamphlet prepared as a paper fbr 
odety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
2. 'Egypt, its Olimate, Character, and He- 
Bources as a Winter IlesoTt,’ 1866. 3. ‘ The 
Law of Treasure Trove,’ 1868 j a subject then 
‘m a very unsatisfactory condition ’ {Gmt. 
Mag. 1868, ii. 687). 

Among BMnd’s many contributions to 
aichesological periodicals were papers on 
‘Caithness tumuli’ (Proo. Soc.AnUg. Soot.') ; 
‘dassi&catiou of Primaeval BeUcs' QArahisol. 
Journal) i and ‘Megalithic Vestiges in North 
Africa’ (Aralieaologm, xxxviii. 62). In 1863 
appeared ‘Facsimiles of two Papyri found 
in a Tomb at Thebes, with a translation by 
Samuel Birch, LL.D. ; and en account of 
their Discovery by A. Henry Bbind, Esq., 
P.5.A.’ 

[Memoir of Alexander Henry Bhind of Sib- 
star, by John Stuart.] T. B. 

EHIWALLON is OYNPYN (A 1069), 
IVelsh prince, was the son of Oynfyn ap 
Qwsrstan, and on the downfall of Ghm%dd 
ap Llywelyn in 1063 received (with his 
brotlbr Bleddyn) North Wales on condition 
of faithfully serving Edward the Confessor 
‘everywhere by water and by land.’ As the 


son of Angharad, daughter of Maredudd ab 
Owain ap Hywel Dda, he was Orufifydd's 
half-brother. In August 1067 he and Bled- 
dyn joined Eadrio Wild in an attack 
upon Herefordshire, which was port of the 
general resistance to the Conqueror. In 
1069 (or 1070 ?) the two fought the battle 
of Mechain witn Maredudd and Idwal, sons 
of Qruffydd_ ap Llywelyn. Though they 
were victorious, Bhiwallon feU, leaving 
Bleddyn sole prince of North WoLes. His 
daughter Nest married Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
and was mother of Nest [q. v.]j the mistress 
of Henry I (Praf y ^toysogum, ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 281), 

[Annalea Camhtiae ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
Florence of Worceater ; Freeman’a Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 110, 183.] J. E. L. 

RHODES, EBENEZEB (1762-1889), 
topographer, was bom in Yorkshire, pro- 
bably at Sheffield, in 1762. He entered the 
cutlery trade, and was elected master-cutler 
in 1808. Bhodss made many excursions 
with James Montgomeiv [q. v.], whom he 
had first met accidentally on an antiqua- 
rian tour, to Monsal Dale, Miller’s Dole, and 
other parts of Derbyshire. In 1818 he pub- 
lished the first part of his folio edition of his 
‘Peak Scenery, or the Der^shire Tourist,’ 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire and 
illustrated by Ohontrey, It was completed 
in four ports by 1824, and republis^cC Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo, without the plates. This was 
followed by ‘ Yorkshire Scenery,’ pt. i. Lon- 
don, 1826, 4to (no more mblished). In 1837 
Rhodes issued a small 'Derbyshire Tourist’s 
Quids and TraveUing Companion.’ All his 
books involved him in financial loss, although 
hie ‘Peak Scenery’ remains a standard worn. 
Apart from these ventures, he had turned 
his attention to journalism, and for a few 
years was editor of the ‘Sheffield Inde- 
endent.' Meanwhile his husiness failed, and 
efore his death he became a bankrupt. A 
fond was raised &t his support, to which 
Montgomery anhscribed 100/., while Chan- 
trey privatmy gave Rhodes 60/. a year, 
^odes thenceforth made a email income 
by prepaiing steel plates for engravers by 
a novm process. He died, in embarrassed 
circumstances, on 16 Dec. 1839 in Victoria 
Street, Sheffield, leaving a fomDy unprovided 
for. 

[Hunter’s Hallomshire, p. 346 ; Leodeif a 
Beminisceuces of Old Sheffield, pp. 68, 109, 320, 
221-2; Montgomery’s Life fay Holland and 
Everett, i. 136, ii. 28, 89, 203, 369, Hi. 306, 
327, vi. 246, V. 873; Sheffield Iris, 17 Dec, 
1338 ; information from Me. J. Bodgers of 
Newark.] O.F. S, 
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RHODES, HUGH (Jl. 1660), author of 
ihe ‘Book of Nurture,’ ‘born and bred in’ 
Devonshire, was a gontlemau of (ho Icin^r's 
uhapel. For the benefit of the children of 
the chaxiel he prepared his ‘ Boko of Nurture, 
or Schoole of good Maners, For Mon, Ser- 
vants, and Oiiildren,_ with Stans puer ad 
mensam.’ This was printed by Thomas Petit, 
probably about 1660. There is a copy (im- 
perfect) in the Bodleian Library. It deals 
with (1) ‘ The Duties of Parents and Mas- 
ters ; (2) The Manner of serving a Knight, 
Squire, or Gentleman ; (8) JIow to order 
your Maystor’s Chamber at night to hod- 
wnrde j ( d) The Book of Nurture and Suhoole 
of good Manners for Man and for Ohylde ; 
(6) For the "Way ting Servant; (0) Tho Rule 
of Honest Living.’ A now edition is dat^ 
in 1677, and this odidou was reprinted in 
1868 for the Early English Text Society by 
Dr. F. J. Furiiivall. 

Rhodes was also author of ‘ Tho Song 
of tho Ohyld-byshop, as it was .sonoo before 
the Queeiiis Majustie in hor privio Ohambor 
at hor monoiir of Saynt James in theFoildis 
on Saynt Nicholas Day and Iimoconls Day 
this year nowoproaont.by the Ohyld-byah™e 
of Paules Ohuroho with his Company ’ (1666) 
(WABToif, od. Ilazlitt, 1871, iv. 287), This 
poem consists of thirty-six octavo slanzas 
and is a fulsome panegyric on Quoon Mary. 

CPrufacs (0 (iho EarW English Toxt Society's 
reprint of tho Bolco of Nurture in tho liaboes 
Book, edited by F. J. Furnivall, 1808.] 


Ho OTaduated B.A. on 22 Mai-ch 1861-2 
Wood hoard that ho atterwards tooka deim.; 
in physw at Montpoher. SubseqnentK 
travelled m Spam, and died at Madrid m 
l668* 

lit* was the author of ‘Flora’s Yagariea-' 
a come^’ publicly acted by the st^ents if 
Christ Church in them common refectow on 
8 .Tan. 1068-4, and in Loudon at thoTkoatre 
Royal by his majesty’s servants, the part of 
Flora being taken by ‘Mrs. Ellen GwiV It 
was published anonymously at London m 
1670, and again in 1677, 4to. 

Rhodes is mentioned by Wood as one of 
tho sixteen persona who, like himself, fto- 
quentod the weekly meetings at the houas of 
Mr. Ellis for the cultivation of the ‘ delight- 
ful faoullio of muBiok,’and he is described as 
‘a junior student of Christ Ohureh, aeon- 
lldont WestmoiiBstorian, a violinist to hold 
between hie knees.’ Ills name is also handed 
down in tho second part of an anonymous 
* Session of the Poets ’ (stanza xli.) ; 

Rhodes stood and play'd ho-poep in the door, 

But Apollo, instoad of a Spanish plot, 

On condition tlievarlet would novor write men, 

G-avo him throe pence to pay for a pips aide 
pot. 

[Bnkor'BBiogr.Dram.lB12,i.698,ii 242, Sty- 
den’s Misco11any-Poorae,ii. 03; Foster's Alumui 
Oxoii,; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. (Fhillimots), 
Wood’s Allioiuo Ozon. (Bliss), vol. i, p xxw, 
vol. iii. 810, Fasti, ii. 248.] T. C. 


RHODEB, RICHAED (1766-1838), on- 
gravor, born in 1766, produced chiefly small 
line-engravings for ilhistmtsd books, m the 
style roiidorod popular towards the close of 
the last centuiw by James Ileath [q.yJ, and 
continued by Charles Heath, to whom Ekides 
was princi])al assistant for many years, Be 
o^raved plates after Fuseli in Waodmsson’s 


RHODES, JOHN N. (1800-1842), 
painter, only sou of Josoiih Rhodes, was born 
at Leeds in 1809. Ilis lather practised as a 
painter at Leeds for nearly half a century, 
and died there in 1864. John, after study- 
ing art under his father, exhibited eight 
pioturoB between 1830 and 1842 at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and tho Suf- ^ 
folk Street Gallery. Tlio suhjoots wore rustic Boydells SWtespeore, 1802; some plate 
scones aud groups of cattlo, lie resided for Ancient Terra-cottas in the Brituh Mu- 
many years in London, but returned to Leeds, 
owing to ill-health, a few months before his 
death on 3 Deo. 1 8-12. 


*^i 

1800 


lakospearo,’ 1794, ond in Oowperis ‘Poems,’ 
)0 ; ‘ Timon of Athens,’ after Howard, m 


[Redgrave’s Biot, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists; Leeds Mercury, 10 Dee. 1842.] 

O.D. 

RHODES, RICHARD (d. 1068), poot 
and dramatist, son of a gentleman in London, 
received his education atWostminstor School, 
whence he was elected to a studontshipi at 
Clu'ist Ohurcli, Oxford, where ho matriou- 
latod on 31 July 1668, Whon ho wont to 
tho univorsityho was already ‘well grounded | 
in grammar and in the practical port of music,’ I 


seumy 1810; numerous illustrationsto Tern’s 
* Shaltospoaro,’ after Thurston, 1812-13 ; 
some ox Stothard’s designs for Byron^ 
‘Poems,’ 1814; elevenplates for Somervilles 
‘ Poems,’ 1816 ; several plotea after Wastsll 
and others for Sharpe’s ‘Poets,’ 1816-17 ; and 
a portrait of Henry Mackenzie, author of 
‘The Man of Feeling,’ after Goddes. A 
number of proofs of Rhodes’s eugroviiiga are 
in tho print-room at the Britim Muasum, 
He worked skilfully in a style wbioh wve 
little scope for the individuahty of on 
artist. Ho died at Camden Town on 1 Nov. 
1838. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] 0, D 
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BHODES, william BARNES (1772- 
1826 ),clramaticwriter, second sou of Richard 
Rhodes of Leeds, and of Mercy, his wife, was 
bom on Christmas day 1772, In early life 
he was a wiiter in on attorney’s office, hut 
about 1799 he obtained the post of clerk in 
the Bank of England. His ability and os- 
eiduily led to his promotion in 1828 to the 
office of a chief teller, whioli he held till hia 
death, which took place at Bedford Street, 
Bedford Square, London, on 1 Nov. 1826. 
He left a widow, and a daughter was bom 
potthumously. 

Rhodes is chiefly known as the author of a 
long popular burlesque, ‘ Bombastes Eurioso,’ 
which was produced, anonymously, at the 
Haymorket on 7 Aug. 1810, when Mathews 
took the part of the King of Utopia andListon 
that of Bombastes. It was first printed m 
Dublin in 1818, but was not published with 
the author’s name until 1822, Since then 
numerous editions have been issued. Rhodes 
was also a collector of dramatic liteiature, 
end made large purchases at the Boxburghe 
sale in June 1812. His library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1826. He also wrote: 1. ‘The 
Satires of Juvenal,’ translated into English 
verse, 1801, 12mo, 2. ‘Epigrams,’ 1803, 
i2mo. 

[Gfent Mag. 1820, li. 171 ; O-enebt's Account 
of the Stsge, mil. 203 1 E. I. 0. 

BHODRI Mswb, i.e. ted GsDiT (A 
877), Welsh king, was the son of hlerM 
Fiyoh [q. v.], on whose death in 844 he 
became ruler of North Wales. According 
to Jbbus OoU, ms. 20 {Cymrodor, viii. 87), 
he was the son of Nest, heu'ess of Powys, and 
grandson of ‘ Ethellt,' heiress of Ghvynedd; 
later authorities (‘ Gwentian Brut,’ Powel, 
Carnhuonawo) reverse the two names. By 
his marriage with Angharad, daughter of 
Meurig ap Byliiwallon, he become, on the 
death (in 871) of Gwgon, her brother, ruler 
of Ceredigion and l^trad Tywi also ; his 
realm then extended from Anglesey to Gower, 
though hemmed in on the west by Dyfed 
(extending from St. David’s to Carmarthen), 
and on the east by principalities occupying 
the modern Radnorshme, Brecknookshu'e, and 
Qlamorganshire. It was probably against 
Bhodii, who was on active and energetic 
pnnce, that Burhred of Mercia in 868 sought 
the help of his overlord Ethelwulf ; the West- 
Saxon Idng led an expedition into Woles, 
which for a time re-established the Mercian 
ropiemooy. But Rhodri was chiefly occupied 
in u ithstanding the incursions of the Danes, 
whoj with the ‘Dubh GaiU,’ or ‘gentiles 
nigri’ of the Menevion annals, appeared in 
the Irish Sea from about 850, and began to 


f ress hardly on Wales. Irish chronicles teU 
owhe 8lewaDaniBhleader‘Horm’m866; in 
^6 he suffered a reverse, probably the ‘battle 
in Anglesey on a Sunday ’ recorded under 
that year in ‘ Annoles Cambria,’ which com- 
peUed him to fiee to Ireland. In the follow- 
ing year both he and his son (or brother?) 
Gvmriad were slam by the English, a blow so 
keenly felt by his subjects that a victory 
over mie English won on the banks of the 
Conway three years later came to be known 
as ‘ God’s vengeance for Rhodri.’ 

According to Asser, Rhodri left six sons, 
of whom he mentions Anarawd as the 
leader (Mon, Mist, Brit, p. 488). Two others, 
CodeH and Merfyn, ore named by early au- 
thorities ; as to ine other three there is some 
discrepancy, A tradition, of the existence 
of which in the time of Gixoldus Oamhrensis 
there is evidence, asserts that on theirfather’s 
death, Anarawd, CadeU, and Merfyn divided 
hie dominions among them, takin^ Gwynedd, 
South Wales, and Powys respectively (Gin. 
Oauhb. Beseripbo Kandniee, i. 2). It is cer- 
tain that Anarawd and CadeU founded the 
royal houses of Gwynedd and Deheuharth ; 
Merfyn appeare to have transmitted no 
princely clatme, and his poaeession of Powys 
IB unatteated. In later times the story ran 
that Rhodri himself made the partition, as- 
signing a royal court to each of the three 
sons, and arrongmg for the supremacy of 
the eldest over the other two (Gwentian 
Brut in Myv, Ardh, 2nd ed. p. 688, Su' John 
Price in the ‘ desciiption ’ prefixed to Bowel’s 
Mistorie, Humphrey Llwyd and Powel in 
the Mistorie itself). A document in the 
lolo MSS. (pp. 80-1) odds the provision 
made by Rbodri for the settlement of dis- 
putes between two of the three princes. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was much debate among the antiquaries 
of Wales OB to whether Anarawd or CadeU 
were the eldest and theiefore the privUeged 
son, North and South Woles being at issue 
upon the matter. A faU discussion of the 
topic from the noilhem point of view may 
be found in Vaughan of llengwrl’s ‘ Britisn 
Antiquities Revived* (1662, reprinted at 
Bala in 1884). 

[Chronicle and Oenealogies in Harl, MS. 
8869, os printed in Cymrodor, rol. ix.; Jesus 
OoU MS. 20, sprinted in Cymrodor, vol, viii.; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Annals of Ulster; 
Cbronicon Scotorum, BoUs ed.] J, E. L. 

RHODRI AB OWAIN (d, 1196), Welsh 

E rince, was_ a son of Owain Ghvynedd [q. v.l 
y his cousin Oristyn or Crisiant, daughter of 
Gronw ab Owain ab Edwin, On his fatW’s 
deathinll70he was one of many claim ants for 
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asliare of Gwyueddjbui.'whatevor portion lia 
aocured was lost lo him in 11 74 , when liis elder 
brother, David, x)ossossed himself of the wliole 
region. In 1176 David imprisoned him ; he 
succeeded, however, in escaping, and before 
the end of the year had driven his brother 
out of Anglesey and the adjacent districts, 
mailing the Conway the boundary between 
thorn. He now ont orod into an alliance with 
libys ap OrulTydd, prince of South Wales, 
and married one of his daughters, a union 
against which Archbishop Daldwin in vain 
protested, on the scoru of consanguinity, 
when ho visited Anglesey witli (Jiialdus 
Combrensis in 1188. In the interval be- 
tween this visit and the transcription of the 
first edition of the Welsh ' Itinerary ’ of Oi- 
raldns (1101), Ithndriwas dispossoasud of all 
his territory by his neiihows, the sons of 
Cynan ab ( twain. In 1103 lie was for a 
short time ruiuatated in Anglesey with the 
aid of Qodrod, king of Man, an opisodo after- 
wards voinombcrod os ‘the Gaelic summer' 

( Red J3ook of Jlerf/egt, Oxford edit. ii. 406), 
imt before the end of the year ho was again 
driven out by the sons of Oynan. In 1194, 
when Llywelyn ab lorworth and the sons of 
Oynan ovortlirow David, he appears to have 
talien his brother’s side, and pr^ably led the 
forces which wore defeat od by Llywelyn at 
Goad Aneu iii Anglesey. As a result of his 
nephew’s victory, ho was left witli a bare 
livelihood. He died in 1106. The ‘ Myvy- 
rian Archaiology’ contains one poem to 
Hhodri by Gwolchmai (2nd edit. p. 146), 
one by Tllidyr iSaia (p. 211), and four by 
Llywnrch ap Llywelyn (iip. 201-8). 

[Anualos Oambries; Bruts iu the Myvyrinn 
Arcliaiology ; Itinovarinm Kumbrim byGiriiUtna 
Oambrensis.] J. E. li. 

EHUlSr AP MAELGWN (y/. 660), British 
king, was the son of Maalgwn Gwynedd 
[0. V.], whom ho succpedod asvulor of North 
Wales about 647. The mediaeval romance 
known as ‘Brouddwyd Elionabwy’ intro- 
duces Bhun as ‘a tall man with curly au- 
burn hair,’ whose iirivilcgo it is to give 
counsel to oil comers, and to whom Arthur 
occordingly brings his counsolloi's {Mabi- 
nogion,aA, Jthys and Evans, pji. 160, L60). 
This conjunction of Bhun and Arthur is on 
anachronism, but wliat is said of the former 
suggests that lie inherited from his Mhor 
not only North Wales, but also the authority 
of ‘ gwlodic,’ or overlord of the other Kymrio 
princes. According to a ‘ eyfarwyddyd ’ or 
popular tale, quoted by lorworth ap i^adog, 
who in the eorWpartof the thirteenth century 
compiled the Vonedotian code of the lows of 
Ilywd the Good, Bhun invaded the north 


in order to avengo an inroad into Arfon (tlio 
legion between Bangor and the Eivakl of 
the northern piuncos Olydno Eiddyn-Nidd 

^,2-70^ 1 Had 

(Jl, 670), whose comrade Elidyr Mwynfawi 

had hoen previously slain in the district. 
Iho mon of Arfon led the van of Hhim's 
host, which was so long absent from \7ale8 
that on its triumphant return Ehun granted 
^ Arfon fourteen perpetual pnvileires 
Laws (f Wales, ed. Owen, 1 . l(H-6i. 
:™wlnnds speaks in 'Mona Antique’ fed! 
1723, p. lot) of other laws made hy Him 
contained in an old manuscript styled 'Laws 
of Bhun ap Maolgwyn ; ’ this, however, was 
probably only a copy of the Venedotian code 
containing ‘ Breiniau Arfon.’ Khun appears 
in the Triads ae one of the three ‘blessed 
rulers’ of the Isle of Britam {Myv. JM. 
Bor. i. 9, ser. ii. 8, sor. iii. 26), and also as 
one of the throe ‘ golden-shackled ’ princes of 
tho island (ift. sor. i. 22, ser. ii. 48, ser, iii. 28), 
which 18 explained as meaning that he was 
too tall to rido ony horse with stirrups in the 
ordinary way, and therefoie hod a chain of 
gold slung across the crupper of his steed to 
hunpoit his ankles. That he bore the Bumsme 
‘ 1 1 ir,’ i.e. the t all, isknown from the pedigrees 
in.T('sus Ooll. MS, 20 {Cj/mi-odor, vm.87)and 
tho poetry of Moilyr Brydydd {MyimianAr- 
e7imo%y, Denbigh edit. p. 140). Eowhmds 
assert B, without authority, that he gave his 
namo to Oaor Bhun, the ancient Oonovinm 

( T^tvnet. Annl- nrl n *T^&\ T-n f.Tio lofaf fTie.. 



M-WWW WMW ‘ Mabino^on, 

is represented as a gallant sent to_ try 
virtue of Elphin’s wife, an attempt in which 
ho is haJIied by the substitution of maid for 
mistress, 

[Harl. MS. 3869, and authorities cited.] 

J.EL. 


EHYDDBBOH IIAEL, i.e. the Liberal, 
or lljQN, i.e. tlie Aged (jl> 680), British 
king, was tlio son of Tudwai Tuddlyd ap 
Olynog im Dyfnwal lien fflorl. MS. 8869, 
nsprintectin (;3/»n'0(fo)',ix.l73). Theaeventh- 
ci'utury tract known as the ‘ Saxon Genea.. 
logies’ mentions ‘ Eidorch hen’ as one of four 
J imieh kings who fought against Ilussa, trine 
in Northumbria, about 690 (NuiraiD^ ed. 
Mommsen, 1894, p.206, in Men, 

Mon, JEst, Bn'A p. 76). Adamnan saw that 
* Boderous fllius Totbail, qiii in Petra doithe 
(i.e, Alolud or Dumbarton) regnavit,’ was a 
friend of St. Oolumba, and on one ocoaoan 
Rent to him to inquire privately whether oe 
would fall a viotim to his foes. The ssmt 
replied that he would die in hie bed, aimj™ 
prophecy, says his biographer, was niltillea 
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fVita S. Oolumbee, i. 15). Except for these 
two references, what is known of Rhydderch 
comes from late sources. The Welsh Triads 
csll him one of the three Uheral princes of 
the isle of Britain (Myv. Ardh. 2na edit. ser. 
j, 8, ser. ii. 82, ser. iii. 30), and speak of the 

I'radog,’ iA Ai'dan, king of the icots from 
674 to 606 (ser. i. 46, ser. iii. 62), lonverth 
ap Madog, in the Venedotian edition of the 
laws of Hywel the Good, mentions Ehyd- 
detch Hael among the northern chiefs who 
attacked Aifon m the time of Rhtm an 
Maelgwn [q. (_Ancient Welsh Laws, ed. 
Owen, i, 104). In Jocelyn's ‘ Life of St. Ken- 
tigem’ he appears as the devout king who, 
sealous for the progress of Christianity among 
his people, invited the saint to the north 
jrom St. Asaph, and met him at Hoddom in 
Dumfriesslure, where Kentigem for a time 
established himself, moving in the course 
of a few years to Glasgow. According to 
Joedyn, Rhydderch and Kentigem died in 
the same year. The date, however, is un- 
certain. 

It is generally believed that Rhydderch was 
the victor in the battle of Ardeiydd, fought, 
according to Horl. MS. 8869 {Cymrodor, ix. 
166), in 673. Skene has identified the site 
with the ICnows of Arthuret, nine miles north 
of Carlisle {Four Ancient Boohs of Wales, 
i. 66), a suggestion generally accepted, in 
of the fact that its author habitually 
wrote ‘Ardderyd,’ to make it more plausible. 
Yorious theories as to the cause of the conllict 
have been put forward. Edward Eavies 
believed it to have been a contest between 
Christianity and druidism, the leading figures 
on either side being Rhydderch and Merlin 
{Mythology of the British Druids, pp. 469- 
47|). Skene took it to be a stmggle between 
a Roman and Christian and a native and 
semi-pagan par^ {Four Ancient Boohs, i. 06). 

{Celm Bntain, p. 148) regards the 
mdn result of the battte as the shifting of 
power from Carlislo to Rhy dderch’s capitm at 
Dumbarton. Several aUusions to Rhydderch 
are to be found in the medimval Merlin 
poems. The 'Hoionau' speaks of him as 
'guardian of the faith,’ who hunts with his 
a mystic pig; the series of kings in 
'Croesi Myrddin’ starts with him; in the 
‘imUennau’ the mystic apple tree is pro- 
tected from the glance of hm men. Ro im- 
portance is to be attached to the inclusion 
of Rhydderch in one of the lists of ' saints’ 
in the lolo MSS., p. 138, or to the state- 
ment in ‘ Englynion y Beddau’ {Blaoh Booh 
of Omnarthen, fol. 32 6) that his grave is at 
Abererch (Oomarvonshire), 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 


RHYDDERCH, RODERICK, or 
ROGERS, JOHN (d 1736), printer, was 
the son of Rhydderch Dafydd ap Gruflydd 
of Cwm Du, near Newcastle Emlyn. In 1708 
he settled as a printer m Shrewsbury, and 
from that year until 1728 printed, accord- 
ing to Rowlands’s ‘ Cambrian Bibliography,’ 
eighteen hooks connected with Wales. He 
was himself an author, publishing transla- 
tions of English religious tracts in 1716 and 
1720, and ballads m 1717 and 1722, Erom 
1716 until his death he edited a W^ah 
almanac, for which he occasionally wrote 
■verse: therearepoemsbyhimalaoin ‘Carolau 
a DyiiauDnwioI,’ 1720, and in ‘ Blodeugerdd 
Oymru,’ 1769. His most important work 
■was, however, the ‘ English and Welsh Dic- 
tionary" published by him in 1726 (2nd edit. 
1731, Srd edit. 1737), whidi was the first 
pidertaking of the kind. This was foUowed 
in 1728 by a Welsh grammar (in Welsh), 
abridged for the moat pait from that of Dr. 
John David Rhys [q, v.] Soon after this 
Rhydderch, as we learn from a letter he wrote 
to Lewis Morris [q.v.] in December 1729, 
gave up his business and moved to London. 
His last days were spent at Cattolhaiorn 
in the pariBU of Cemais, Montgomeryshire, 
where he died in November 1786. 

[Rowlands's OambrianBibbograpby , Ashton's 
Hunea Llenyddiaetb Oymreig, pp. 19^206, 716- 
718.] J. B. L. 

RHYGYPARCH (1066-1099), wrongly 
called Rhtpbuabch, and in Latin Riosuab- 
onuB, deik of St. Davids, was the eldest 
son of Sullen, bishop of St. Davids from 
1072 to 1078, and fiom 1080 to 1086, 
Bom in 1066, he was trained by his father, 
who maintained a school of great reputation 
at St. Davids, and appears to have spent 
most of his life in that place and at Llan 
Budorn Pa-wr in Cardiganshire, the home of 
the family. He is the author of the oldest 
extant life of St. David, that in Cotton, MS. 
Vesp. A, xiv, printed in Rees's ‘Oamhio- 
British Saints,' pp. 117-44. MS. A, 420, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a Latin psalter, was 
written for Rhygyforeb's use by his brother 
leuon: it contains some verses by him. Ac- 
cording to 'Brut yTywyaogion’ and ‘Brut y 
SaeBon,’he was the most learned Welshman 
of his time, and yet had received no insi ruc- 
tion except from Ms father. He died in 1099, 
at the age of forty-three, leaving a son Sullen, 
who became a clerk of Lion Badam Pawr, a 
teacher, and a peacemaker between Welsh 
and English, and died on 22 Sept. 1146, The 
only ancient authority which mokes Bhygy- 
faxoh a bishop is MS. 0. of ‘AnnaleB Oamhrice ; ’ 
but even if the text of that manuscript is cor- 
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roobly ffivon in the Rolls edition, ‘ppiscopus* is 
probaMy e mielalco fot ‘upiscopi,’ to bo Inken 
with ‘ Sulion.’ Sulion was no doubt followed 
directly by 'Wilfrid, and the conjectures of 
Iladdonand Stubbs (Counailaand Mcoledai- 
tical Documenfa, i. 301 n.) have no historical 
basis. Tho Gwonlinn * Brut y Tywysogion,’ 
which speaks of ‘ Rhyddmorch [a form for 
which thoro is no other ovidonco] escob 
Dewi,’ is of no authority. 

[AnniUes Ciimbrite; Bruts in Myryrian Ar- 
chiiiology, 3nd edit., Unddan and Stubbs’s 
Oounoils and KcclesinsUcal Oocnmenls, i. 180, 
note h, pp. 208-0, 301, 063-7.J J. E. L 

RHYS AB OWAIN (d. 1078), Wolsh 
prince, was tho son of Owain nb 'Edwin ab 
Einon ab Owain ap Ilywel Dda. _ IIo was 
one of the loaders defeated by William Utz- 
Osborn [q. v.] in an expedition led by thu 
latter about 1070 against tho people of Brock- 
nock (Onn. VlT. iv. 7). On the death of 
his brother Afarodudd in 1071, Bloddyn ap 
Oynfyn of 'North Wales appears to" hnvo 
seised the crown of Dohoubarth, but in i07C 
liliys and tho hondmon of Ystrad Tywi (ISost 
Oarmarthenshiro) slew tho northern prince, 
and South Wales was divided betwoonlihys 
andRhydderoh ap Oaradog, who in tho aaino 
year defeated Qronw and Llywelyn, sons of 
Oadwgon, in tho battlo of Oamddwr. In 
107G the death of Rhyddoroh loft Rhys in 
solo possession I ho dofeatod the sons of 
Oadwgan onoo again in the following year, 
in tho battlo of ' Guinnitul,’ In 1078 Rhys 
was attacked by Tralmearu ap Oaradog, than 
ruling over North Wales; his household 
troops woro cut to piocos, and ho himsolf 
hecomo a fugitive, disustors wliioh were re- 
garded in the north as a judgment for tho 
murder of Bleddyn. Towords tho ond of tho 
year ho and bis brother JTywol wore slain 
bv Oaradog ap GrulTydd, lora of Gwynllwg 
(Wontloo^. 

[Annales Oainbriw; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
chiiiolugy, 2ud edit. ; Ifroomao's Borman Con- 
quest, IV. 803.] J. E, Ii. 

RHYS Ai* TEWDWR (d. 1098), Wolsh 
king, woa the son of Towdwr op Oadell ab 
Ehion ab Owain ap Ilywel Dda (Gin. Oambb. 
JDesor. Eamhr. i. 8 ; J esus Ooll. MS. 20, in 
Cymrodor, viii. 88). Late authorities, such 
as David I’owol and Lewis Dwnn (V^ita- 
tiona, ii. 10), omit Oadedl, and by malting 
Rhys a son of the Tewdwr ab Emon who 
died about 994 {Annales Cam&i'ice), would 
have it uudorstood bo performed the active 
deeds of his short reign between tho ages of 
ninety and a hundred. Ho became knig of 
South W ales on the death of lUiys ah Owain, 
his second oonsiu, in 1078 ; according to the 


nntrnstworthy‘awentiDnBrut,’W^‘“ 

Brittany ; but ‘Brut IeiianBrechfe“Z„rt® 

“-ya it was from’SS 
ts give no hint that! 

1' or two or three r- 


was on exile at all. 
ofter his accession ho wm haraBaedbnff 
tacks of Ooradogap GrutFyddap EhS^' 
who had now made himself maetoS 
greater part of Gwent and Morgaimr 
According to the twelfth-centnrv hfa 
Gruifydd ap Cynan(]065P-llffi 
priMO found him in 1081, when he iL 
at Forth Olais, near St. David’s, a refujei 
the cathedral prooiiicts, willing to umd 
homage and the half of his realm to GhuffVdd 
in roturn for nsaiatauca. While this part of 
the story may have been coloured by the hio- 
grapher’s provincial seal, it is certain the two 


leia 



- . . lynyddOam, 

a place not yot identified (though it cannot 
bo Oariio in Monlgomoryshire, as popiilaily 
suppose^, hut probably to bo looked form 
.South Oardiganaliiro {Cymrodor, xi, 167). 
There a dooisivo battle was fought, in which 
Oaradog, Trahaoarn, and Meilyr fell, end the 
crowns of Gwynedd and of Dohenbarth we» 
permanently seourod to the doscendimta of 
GnifTydd and of llhysreapeotiTely. Qruffydd's 
biographer aUeges that he was distrusted by 
Rhys, who withdrew from him ofter thebattle, 
and that in rovongo he ravaged Rhys’s lands, 
Rhys was agoin involved in omlstnfsmlOSS, 
when ALaiiog, Oadwgan, and Rhiryd, sons 
of Bleddyn op Oynfyn, drove him into exile, 
Boforo the end of the year, however, he re- 
turnod with Irisli asshtonce, and defeated 
tho throe in tho battlo of ‘ Pen Letheieu,'m 
which Madog and Rhiryd fell. Another 
movoment, due to tho conduct of the rela- 
tives of Oadifor ap Oollwyn of Dyfed,who set 
up Gruilydd ap Mareduud against Rim, was 
crushed m 1091 at the battle of LlanDudoch 
(St. Dogmel’s). The Normans were now be- 
ginning that vigoro us nttaclc on South Wales 
wliioh morkod the reign of William Rufoa, 
and in tho Eastor week of 1093 (17-23 Amd) 
Kliys met tho new settlors of Bredmockin 
battle, and was slain. Both Elorencs of 
'Worcosf Grand tho 'Welsh Bruts use language 
which implies that the blow was believed m 
that age to have put an end to kmgehip 
among the Welsh; Dyfed ond Ceredigion 
were at once invaded by the Nomuns, and 
many years wont by ore the descendants of 
Rhys were able to restore the principality of 
South 'Walofl. EhysmarriodGwladyajidaugli- 
ter of Rhiwallon ap Oynfyn {JBruty Jjflwaa- 
ffim, Oxford edit. p. 281), and left luiee 
children : Girufl’ydd, who after many years 
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succeeded him ; Hywel, -who ■was impilsoned 
by Amulf MontgomMy, but escaped -with 
swne bodily imury (ii. p. 296); oud Neet, 
■v 7 bo married Gferald of Windsor. 

The circumstantial account given in the 
I Qwention Brut ’ and in Powers ‘ Historia ’ 
of the relations between Ehys and lestyn 
Bp Gwi'gant of Glamorgan appears to oe 
inthoat historical authority. So, too, is the 
statement found in the lolo MSS. (p. 216) 
that Bhys brought over from Brittany the 
' system of ^e round table,’ with rules for 
the bards as they were observed in Arthur’s 
tune. 

[Annales Oambrim ; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
chaiology^ 2nd edit.,- Florence of Worcester; 
Povel's &BtoTie of Cambria ; Life of Crufiydd 
spQynan inHyv. Arch. ;]7teGman's Borman Con- 
quest and William Bufas.] J. E. L. 

bhys as GRUFFYDD (1182 f-1197), 
prince of South Wales, called ‘Rhys Mwyn- 
fawr ’ and ‘ yr Arglwydd Rhys,’ was son 
of Qruffydd ap Rhys (d. 1187) [q.vj and 
Qwe^ian, daughter of Grnffydd ap Cynon 
(Jesus Coll MS. 20 in (hmrodov, viii. 88). 
Wn about 1132, he iu 1146 aided his elder 
brother Gadellin the capture of the castles of 
Qinweileir, Carmarthen, and Llanstephan; 
he was with Oadell, too, iu his attack upon 
Wiston Castle in 1147. In 1160 he joined 
in the invasion of South Oardiganehire, 
which expelled Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd 
from the district; he and his brothers in 
1161 carried the war into the tract between 
the Aeron and the Dovey , and almost wholly 
wen it. Later in this year Moredudd and 
hebumtLoughor Castle, ravaged Gower, and 
repaired their castle of Binweileir. In 1163 
they completed the conquest of North Oar- 
digMshire, took Tenby % a night surprise, 
aim captured also the castles of Aherafan 
and Ystrad Oyngen. Rhys closed the year 
with a foray into Cyfeiliog, the region east 
of Machynlleth. By the departure of Cadell 
this year on a pilgrimage, power feU into the 
hands of the two youths Maredudd and 
Bhys, and the death of the former in 1165 
left ]wyB sole ruler of what was held by the 
Welsh in Byfed, Ceredigion, and Ystrad 
Tywi. In 1166 he strengthened Ms northern 
frontier by building a castle at the mouth of 
the Dovey. 

With we substitution of the strong hand 
of Henry II for the anarchy of the previous 
leign, Rhys’s jioeitiou became diffiemt. He 
made preparations for a conflict in the early 
port of 1168, removing all his valuables to 
the wilds of Ystrad Tj^i. Henry, however, 
persuaded him to suWit, and in on inter- 
view promised him Oantief Mawr and an- 


other whole ‘cantrev.’ According to the 
Welsh authorities this promise was not k^, 
and the forays of Walter Clifford, to whom 
Cantref BycWi was given, coupled with the 
establishment of Roger de Clare in Ceredi- 
gion, drove Rhys once more into rebellion 
[see RoauE db]. He captured Clif- 

ford’s castle of Llandovery, and burnt those 
of Roger in Ceredigion; in 1169 he de- 
stroyed the castles of Byfed, and attacked 
Oormorthen, which was, however, relieved 
by Regmald, earl of Cornwall [q. v.l Rhys 
was now beset in Binweileir % tne com- 
bined forces of the English and the North 
Welsh, but he successfully stood the siege. 
He was apparently not ogam disturbed until 
the spring of 1163, when Henry, who had 
now returned from the continent, marched 
into South Wales to reduce him to obe- 
dience. The expedition reached Fencader, 
where Rhys was overcome. He returned with 
Henry to England, and on 1 July 1163 did 
him homage at the council of Woodstock 
(R. Biobio, RoUb edit. i. 311). But in 1164 
he was again in revolt, destriwing castles in 
Ceredigion, and when, in the autumn of 
1165, Hen^ led an army against the princes 
of North Wales, Rhys was one of the con- 
federate chie& who met to oppose him at 
Corwen. The king's failure encom-aged him 
to attack Cardigan Castle, which he took at 
the beginning of November, with the aid of 
a clerk, one Rhygyfarch ; Cilgcrran also feU 
into his hands, as well as Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, his cousin. Bhys was now master 
ogam of Ceredigion ( in 1167 he joined the 
princes of Gwynedd in an attack on Powys, 
which gave Mm the district of CyfeiUog, and 
afterwards in a long hut successful siege of 
the royal castle of Rhuddlan. Next year he 
huUt a castle at Aber Einion, and twice in- 
vaded Brecknock, the first time unsuccess- 
fully, the second with such a show of power 
as to win for him favourable terms of peace 
&om the justiciar, Richard de Lucy [q. v.] 
Rhys’s position was now weU assured ; in 
1171 he rebuilt Oardi^n Castle, and reduced 
Owain CyfeiUog of 'Powys to submission. 
In the autumn of the same year he took 
advantage of Henry’s passage through South 
Wales on his way to ueland to come to on 
understanding with him; in return for a 
Buhstantisl tribute, the Idi^ recognised his 
possession of Ceredigion, Ystrad lywi, and 
two commotes of Byfed. The arrangement 
was confirmed on Henry’s return at on 
interview between him and Bhys, wMch 
took place at Laughame in Easter week, 
and, according to the < Chronicle of the 
Princes,’ Rhys was soon after made 'justice 
of all Beheubarth.’ In the leheUion of 1173- 
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] 174 lie sided willi Henry, and in the latter an incident -whioh Giraldus^MbirariB — 
yeai* besieged Tutbuiy, -wliioh -was hold for garded as a signal instance of 
Earl Ferrers, with a wroe of Welshmen (E. bution, Beleaaed by his son Hvwnl q ' 
Dionio, Rolls edit. i. 384). On 29 June he had to face in 1196 a plot of 4e 

1176 ho was present at the council of Ystrad Tywi to depose him in favour of h 
Gloucester, having with him six minor eons Maredudd and Rhys, whom he fotl 
princes of South Woles, most of whom were with imprisoned in Ystrad Meurig Oas^' 
connected with him by marriage. In May TIis last campaign was fought in 1^8 

1177 ho did homage to Henry at Oxford hodostroyed Carmarthen, captured an^hamt 

with the other princes of Wales, and re- the oastle of Oolwyn, burnt the town of 

ceived Meirionydd, a <liatri^ held by Oynan Radnor,defoatodBogerMortimormapitched 

ab Owain Qwynodd until his death in 1174: battle, and took Pain’s Oastle in £lfo4 He 
in the same year ha stren^hened his hold died on 28 April 1197, and was buried in St 
on the upper valley of the Wye by building David’s Cathedral, where his tomb (of the 
a costlB at Rhayader. A struggle with the ond of the fourteenth century) is shown in 
sons of Cynan began in 1178, whidi ended the presbytery. According to the ‘Annals 
in their winning baok Meirionydd for the of Winohestor,’ Rhys was at the time of his 
north. death under excommunication in conse- 

Rhys’s sous were now old enough to he quenco of an insult infliotsd by his sons 
a source of trouble to him. Their ravages upon Peter de Leia ; on the submission of 
induced Henry in 1184 to plan an exp^i- his son Gruffydd, his body was scourged end 
tion into South Wales, but Rhys met the absolution pronounced over it, 
king in July at Woroester, and there pro- Rhys married Gwonllion, daughter of 
miaed obedienoo on their behalf. lie found, Madog ap Maredudd of Powye, end left s 
however, that tiiey would not occopt his numorous progeny by her and others. Hu 
terms, and had accordingly to wait upon eons were Rhys Gryg (d. 1284), (irn%dd 
Henry at Qlouoestor shortly afterwards and (d, 1201), Maredudd (d. 1201), Oynwrig (d 
inform him that peace could not he mode. 1237), Tlywel Sols (d. 1199), Maelgim (i. 
The oouilict was novortheloss postponed, and 1231), Oadwaladr (d. 1186), MaredMd, sreh- 
in 1186 motlovs were settled by Ranulf de doocon of Cardigan fd. 1227), Maredudd 
GlauvUlo [q. V.1 Rhys afforded arohhishop Ddall (d. 1239), and Morgan (d. 1261). Of 
Baldwin Jq.v.J^ every facility for his tour his daughters, Gwenllian (d. 1280) moiried 
through Woles in 1188 1 he rscoived him at Ednyfed Fyoban and Angkorad WiUiem 
Radnor, escorted him through a oonsidorablo FitzMartin; Elniou Clud of Elfael and 
portionofhiedominions,anuentortainedhim Eiiiion ap Rhys of Qwerthiynion were also 
at Cardigan. But for the entroatios of his sons-in-law of Rlws. 
wifo ho would himself have taken the cross. Rhys is generally reckoned tbs founder of 
The death of Heniyllf howevoi) once again tho monastery of Strata Florida, now My- 
kindled in himtke spirit of strife; betook naohlogfur, Cardiganshire. He certainly eu- 
hy surprise the castles of Llanstophan and dowed it on a liberal scale (Dubdalb, v. 
Laughame,ravagedPon&o,Rhoa,andGower, 682-S), though Giraldus Com brensie says it 
and was only checked hytUe resistanoo of owed its foundation (in 1166) to Eobert lits- 
Cormortdien, An army woe despaiohed Steplion (Spemdum HecleaieB, Bolls edit, of 
under Prince John to quell tho southern Gib. Caubb. iv. 162). He was a donor olso to 

§ rinoo, but Rhys, finding himself isolated, Whitland and Tolley Abbeys. The'Myvy- 
ecided to yield, and in Uotohor 1180 oame lian Arohoiology ’ contains three poems m 
to Oxford to ronder the oustomory homage to his honour by Oynddelw (2nd edit, pp, 164- 
Richord X, The king, however, was not 167, 171-4), one by Gwyufordd Bryoneiniog 
there to receive him ; accordingly ho re- (p. 198), and one by Soiayll Bryflwioh ™, 
tqrned in groat wrath, and appears not to 236-7). The ‘ Ohroniele of thePriuces’ae 
have tendered homage again. In 1190 ho scribes a contest for two chairs between 
built a cosUe at Kidwelly ; in tho following poets and musicians, held imder the 
year, on 16 Aug,, he deprived his son-in- nago of Rhys at Cardigan in 1176, wmobo 
law, William FitzMartin, lord of Cemais, of the earliest instance of on ‘ eisteddfod, 
his oastlp of Nevem, and gave it, against his r Annales Oambrim ; Bruts in Myvjiian As- 
oath, to his son Gruilydd. h urthor suooesses ohninioev : Giraldus Oambrenais, Boils edit, of 
followed in Dyfod ; m 1192 Lawhadon, and .j^orks, w. 14, 16, 80, 86, 110-12, 122, 146; 
in 1198 Wiston, fell into the hands of the Benedictus Abbas, Bolls edit. i. 92, 162, 814, 
Welsh. But Rhys's ago now exposed Iiim 317, 866, ii. 87, 97 : Eobort of Tongny.Eoue 
totheviolenceof bis ombltiouB sons; in 1194 edit, p. 261; Annales Monastioi, EoUs edit.L 
he was imprisoned by them in Nevem Oastle, 48, 66, ii, 66, iii. 1 8,] J- " •** 
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""bHY^GOOH iP KHIOERT 1800), 
Welsh poet, lived at Tir larll in Q-lamorgan. 
i^ocording to the lolo MSS. 329), hie 
&thec was a son of Einion ap Obllwyn, one 
of the figures of the Glamorgan conquest 
legend. Stephens has shown {Literatm'e of 
the Kymry, 3nd edit. pp. 464-6) that this 
parentage is impossible, since Bhys’s imme- 
diate descendants belong to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centmies, and his poetry is of 
the age receding that of Dafydd ap Qwilym 
[q. T.J lie is in error, no doubt, in stating 
It is poetiy without ‘ cynghnnedd,’ hub 
theaUiteration is not uniformly employed, aa 
in later work (JEariea Zknyddiaeth G^reig, 
by Qweirydd ap Dhys, pp. 168-9). Ehys’s 
popms (twenty in number) first became 
toown through their publication, from a 
manuscript of John Braword of Tir lorll (d. 
1780) in the lolo MSS. (pp. 338-61) ; his 
name was previously almost unknown. They 
ate mostly love poems, marked by much feli- 
city of expression and a keen appreciation of 
nstursl beauty, qualities in which Rhys an- 
ticipates Dafydtt ap Gwilym, his younger 
contemporary and poetic heir. He was the 
father of Rhys Brydydd or Rhys Llwyd of 
Ilian Haran, a poet of the end of the four- 
teenth century (Mymrian Archaiologu, 2nd 
edit. p. 826 ; Joh MSS. pp. 200, 289). 

[Authorities cited.] J. £. L, 

EHYS GOOH EHTRT, i.e. of Ssow- 
joBiA. (1810 P-1400 f), ‘Welsh poet, was the 
ion of Dafydd ab lorwerth of Hafod garegog. 
Bear Bedd Gelert, a freeholder and descen- 
dant of CoUwyn up Tongno, who founded 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Woles. 
If the traditions are correct which assert 
that he song in the presence of Edward of 
Camaivon and also to Owain Glyndwr, he 
must have lived during the greater part of 
the fimrteenth century. In tlie account 
given m the lolo MSS. (p. 97) of the ‘ three 
Eisteddfods of revival,’ Rhys is said to have 
attended the second, held about 1329 at the 
house of Llywelyn ap Gwilym of Dol Gooh 
in Bmlyn, and in a contest with Sion Cent 
to have composed the best ‘ moliangerdd ’ or 
laudatory poem, though beaten as regards 
the_‘ wenmrdd ’ or religious ode. In allpro- 
bahilify the poem printed in lolo MSS. (pp. 
307-10) is addressed by Rhys to this Llyw- 
dynjwhom. he praises for his poetic uili 
and invites to North ‘Wales. Another poem 
diows Rhys as the rival in love of his neigh- 
hour and lalLow-bard, Dafydd Nanmor [q. v.] 
Seven of Rhys Gooh’s poems have been 
printed : vis. three in ‘ Gorohestion Beirdd 
fymiu ’ (2nd edit. pp. 124r-181), two in the 
•Btython’ (iii. 461, iv. 807), one in the 
von, xTi. 
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lolo MSS. (pp. 307-10), and one in Sir John 
Wynn’s ‘ Histoiy of the Gwydir Family ’ 
(ed. 1878, pp. 89, 40). A large number still 
remain unprinted in the Cymrodorion MSS. 
in the British Museum (Cymrodorion Traiie- 
aetiona, 1822, i. 179-95). Rhys was buried 
at Bedd Gelert, and left a daugnter Margaret, 
who married leuan ap Rhys. 

[QorcheBtioa Beirdd Cymru ; History of the 
Qwydii Family, ed. 1878, p 39 ».] 3 . B. L. 

RHYS (or BIOB) ap THOMAS (1449- 
1626), supporter of Henry ‘VII, third son of 
Thomas ap Qruffydd ap Nicolas of Newton, 
Oarmarthenshiie, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Gbuffydd ofAhermar- 
lais, was born in 1449. When about twelve 
years of age he aocompanied his father to 
the court of Philip of Burgundy; the two 
returned to Wales about 1467, and not long 
after the father and his sons Morgan and 
David died, leaving Rhys in possession of an 
sitensiva property in South-west Wales. 
During the leign of Edward IV he organised 
his tenants and neighbours into a fighting 
force of several thousand men. The author 
of the life in the ‘Cambrian Register’ re- 
presents Rhya as favourable to the Earl of 
Richmond (afterwords Henry VII) at the 
time of Buckingham’s rebellion in 1488, and 
asserts that Richard III demanded his son 
as a hostage. But he was, on the contrary, 
in receipt of on annuity of forty marks from 
the king (GAiBniriiB, Itiehard J/J, pp. 271- 
272), who seems to nave suspected nothing 
until the last moment. It was early in 1485 
that the Welsh leader, Uirough his friend 
Trahaearn Morgan of Kidwelly, entered into 
communications with Heniw, and finally 
promised to suj^ort him if he landed in 
^uth Wales. “When the landing was car- 
ried out in August, Rhys took up arms, and 
a meeting with Henry soon took place. The 
Story of a meeting at Milford, when Rhys, 
in literal fulfilment of an oath, allowed &e 
earl to step over hie body, deserves no credit. 
In the battle of Bosworth (22 Aug.) Rhys 
and his forces rendered valuable aim and he 
was knighted by Henry on the field. On 
8 Nov. 1486 he received a grant for life of the 
offices of constable, lieutwant, and steward 
of the crown-lordship of Brecknock, and on 
the 6th a similar grant of the offices of 
chamhorlsin of South Wales ‘in the counties 
of Eermerden and Cardigan,’ and steward of 
tho lordship of Builth (dAUPPB£L, Materials 
far a Bietory of the Eeigti qf Henry VII, i. 
lOK 109). Bq led a troop of English horse 
at Stoke (16 June 1487), and was one of the 
captains of the abortive expedition to France 
of October 1492 (Baoojt, Hist, of Henry VJT), 

8 x 
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In (ho baltlo of BkoWic(i(h (17 Juno 1497) Lft/;in languago, and at Padua a Latin Ir^ 
he had command of fifU'on hundi'od horse, Use, ‘Do Italiom lingusa pronunoiatioa ' 
took Lord Audley prisoner, and was croaled Alter n lonff rosidenoo abroad he retaiMii 
Imight-baunoret 011 tho hold ; ho was ono of to Ungland and practised as a nhvaieu 
the company who lator m tho year pm-siied si‘(,tling at Dlaon Owm Llwch, at melrn’t 
I’orkin Warbeck to Boaulieii Abbey (Baooh), tho Brodf nook Beacons. lie had been mad 
( )n 22 April ] COfi ho was oloet od a knight of eomo years boforo malting hie home in bS 
tho Garter, lie fought in tlui b'rondi expo- uuckehire, by Sir Edward Stradling fn yi 
dition of 1513, and received eoon after tho to publieh a Welsh grammar, and in 1695 
ollloo of eoneschal and chanoollor of tho his ‘ Oambrobvytanuioni Oymifficmve Imiraa 
lordehipe of Haverfordwest and Ilhoa. Ho iuetituliunes et rudimonta ' appeared* in 
died in tho spring of 1526 (Airs'etB, Ji(H/iater London. Tho Latin text (a large part of 
ttf f7ta Garter, 1724, ii. 202), and was buried which has roferonce to Welsh prosody) ia 
at Carmarthon in tho GroyMam’ Uhurcli, pi'oeedod by adodicationto SirEdwardwho 

whence his body was afterwords romovod to boro tlio oxponso of publication, by Latia 
St. I’otor’s. Tlic tomb was roatorod in 1806. eomplimentavy versos by Oamden and John 
Ithys married, flret, Eva (called by iJwnn Stradling, a laitiu addruss to the lender by 
MablJ), daiigh I er of Ilunri ap Gwilym of Cwrt 11 umphruy Prichard of Bangor, and Ithjab 
Ilonri, by whom ho had one son, QruUydd; own Welsh prolheo. Wood asserts that 
and, suuondly, .Innet (^l. 1536), daughter of llhys diod a papist, hut Prichard calls him 
Tliomae hlatnows of Itiidyr, Qlamovganaliiro, ' sincorin religionis propagaudte avidiaaimiii’ 
and widow of 'I’homas Stradling. A list of Ms though the purpoao attributed to hun of 
naliUriilohildrcnisgiveuintho'Cambrian Ite- issuing his grammar in order to aid the 
gister' (i. 144). Duo of Lowia Glyii Oothi's readers of tho Welsh hible of 1688 seomato 
poems (ed. 1 837, 1.103-0) is in his honour. It have been an allerlhoiight of his friends. 
IS chair ho played an important part in the Ho introduced into his grammar a new or- 
rovolution winch placed [foiiry Vll on tho thogiaiphy, which was followed by Myddel- 
thvouo t and Fullor remarks that ‘ well might ton (^1508 and 1003) and Hemy Perry 
ho give himaOnvlor by whose ollboUial help (1505), but never won general acceptance, 
ho had rooovorod a crown’ ( Worf/nV*, 1002). A manuscript translation by him of Aiis- 
(A full biogwiphT, written about 18.16 by a logo’s ‘Metaphysics’ into Wplsh is said to 
doscondant, was printed in vol. i. of tho 0am- liavo oneo existed in the librory of Jesus 
brinn liugister (pp. 19-144), It dopeiulu loo Uollogo, Oxford. Itliys died in 1609, leaving 
much on tradiliou to bo nltogothec trustworthy, a eon Wultor,who was vicar of Brecon &om 
yutcuntainsmiichimportantinformatiou. Other 3676 to 1021 (JoNDH, l/wforyqf Brewwiirt, 
honreoe are (ho ubronieles of I’olydoro Virgil, ii. 61). 

Jf.'’']’ I Wood’s AthoniB Oxon. ; tract by B. Gamage 

Ilist. of Iloiiry VII J Dwnns llornldic Vislltt- j,, notes to Tiiliosin WillinraB's Doom of Colin 
lions, !. 210| Anstiss Eogistor of tho Givrtor; polphyu, 1887; Rowlnuds’s Llyfryd^iMth y 
Qairdiioi-s Richard III.] J. It. L. Oymry, pn. 67-88; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600- 

RHYS, lOAN DAFYDD, or John 1714.) J.E.L. 

Davij) (1584—1600), Welsh grammarian, BHYS, MORGAN (1710 P-1779), Welsh 
was horn in 1684 at Lhin Eactlilu, Angle- liymn-writor, was horn about 1710 in the 
soy. Ills fathor, Dafydd Hliys, was, ac- neighbourhood of Llandovery. At first one 
cording to the traditional story (which is of Uritllth Jones of LlauDdowror's travelling 
impcrkctly corroborated), a sou of Jlhys Bchoolmaslors, he afterwards kept school on 
Llwyd Brydydd of Glamorganshire, and his own account at Capel Tsnao, near Llan- 
came to tho nortli as gurdoncr to Sir Wil- deilo, living in a cottage on Owm Gwenyv^ 
Kara Ornffydd of Pourhyu, who miuTieil iarm, in the parish of Llan Pynydd. He 
Jnno Stradling of St, Donn't’e in that county, early joined the Oalvinistio melhodiats, and 
Dafydd married, it is Hiiid, ono of tho bride’s was a momber and preacher of the Oilycwm 
attendants ; on tho death of both in a few Society. He died in August 1779, and was 
yoiu's their son .Tohu was brought up at St. buried at Lion lynydd. _ . 

llonat’s, ond odueated with tho Stradlings. Ho first appeared ns a liynm-wnter in 

It is certain ho was in Deeombor 1656 a 1760, when twenty-two hymns from hu pen 

student of Olirist Ohuroh, Oxford, but loft were published at Carmartben. In 1764 a 
the university witliout graduating, and pro- second edition of this collection nppwed, 
oecdod to Sienii (Tuscany), whore ho took under the title ‘Golwg o_ hen Nebo ('A 
tJie degree of doctor of modicino. Appointed Prospect from the Summit of Naho ); ui 
public moderator of tho school of Pist.oia, ho 3773 a third followedjand in 1776 » fourth, 
published at Venice on Italian work on the nil ot Oarjnarthen, Further editions wew 
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pttbliflbed in 1808 (Oarmartlien), 1831 (Mer 
thyr), and 1841 (Aberystwyth). In 1787 

"is-KAw MTihihlArl * HnlTu-nr n.i« rlrlnll 


away ’), was printed at Carmarthen, while a Oreelt, 
third, issued in 1770 or 177 1 from the same than 
press, bore the title ‘ Golwgf ar y ddtuas intreno' 
noddfa’ (‘ A Prospect of the city of refuge ’)• Fearing 
In 1770 lihys published an elegy on several cut off, 
prominent methodist divines (Carmarthen) ; month 
Uowlands also mentions three collections of Oenera' 
religious verse by him, which he assigns to reinforc 
1771 , Bhys was a facile composer, and strengt! 
many of his hymns are in constant use at men, bi 
the present day. from tl 

[Iilyfryddiaeth y Cymry, by Bowlanda ; Hanes attache 
Llenyddineth Gyiiireig, by Ashton, pp. 365-8 ; several 
Hethodistiaeth Cymru, 1864, ii. 460; Sweet Fort E 
Singers of Wales, by Elvet Lewis, pp. 70-4 J Qosing 

3. E. L. llTumn] 

KHYSBBAOH, JOHN MICHAEL 
(1698 P-1770), sculptor. [Sac HvsnaiOK.] spi^ou 

ELALL, Sir PHINEAS (1775-1860), 18 Feb! 
general, born on 16 Deo. 1776, was thh-d son years, 
of Phineas Eiall of Hoywood, oo. Tipperary, on 27 hJ 
and of Oatherine, daughter of Charles Oald- He was 
well of Duhlin, He obtained a commission on 20 1 
as ensign in the 02nd foot on 31 Jan. 1794, regimei 
and became lieutenant on 28 Feb., and captain He was 
on 31 May. On 8 Dec. in the same year he K.O.H. 
obtainedamajorityin the 128th foot, but that on 10 
regiment wae reduced soon afterwards, and marriec 
he remained unattached till April 1804, when rgenl 
he become major in the 16th foot. He had Calends 
been made a brevet lieutenant-colonel on igp, &o 
1 Jan. 1800. Be^mei 

The 16th foot (first battalion) went to tween ( 
the West Indies in 1806, and in 1809-10 it Oelobrai 
took part in the expeditions undor General BIG. 
SirQeorgeHockwith[q.v.] against Martinique nomist, 
and Guadeloupe. In both cases Biall com- child o 
mended a brigade. He was praised in dee- was a J 
patches, and received the medal with clasp, Englan 
In the reduction of the Saintes Islands, which m emhe 
followed upon the capture of Martinig|uo, ho and wa 
volunteered to storm Fort Morolli with his David ^ 
regiment, but the risk was thought too great , dm'ing 
Be was made brevet colonel on 26 July 1810, age at 
and on 27 Deo. of that year he obtained the claseica 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 69th foot. father’e 

On 4 June 181 3 he was promoted major- years li 
general, and in September ue wae seut out his hre 
to Canada, which was at that time hard 20 Dec 
pressed by the troops of the United States, rity, P 
He was employed in Upper Canada, and ’Wilhiii 
during the winter ho destroyed Buffalo strict c 
and other villages on the south side of the and it 
Niagara in reprisal for the burning of Newark. David, 
In July 1814 a force of four thousand Ameri- oread, 
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cans under General Brown crossed the 
Niagara and took Fort Erie. Biall had only 
fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred 
militia and Indians, but he advanced to meet 
Brown, and attacked him on the 5th at Street’s 
Creek, He was repulsed with a loss of more 
than five hundred men, and fell back on the 
intrenched camp of Chippewa, near the Falls. 
Fearing that his communications would he 
cut off, he retired in the latter part of the 
month towards Niagara, hut was met by 
General Drummond, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. These raised the British 
strength only to two thousand eight hundred 
men, hut they consisted of veteran regiments 
from the Peninsula. Drunimend at once 
attacked the Americans (25 July), and, after 
several hours’ fighting, drove them hack on 
Fort Erie. Biall was severely wounded 
(losing an arm), and was taken prisoner, 
ilrummond wrote of him : 'His bravery, 
zeal, and aotivity have always been con- 
spicuous.’ 

He was appointed governor of Grenada on 
IS Feb. 1816, and remained there for some 
years. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 27 May 1825, and general on 23 Nov. 1841. 
He was jg^ven the colonelcy of the 74th foot 
on 20 May 1835, and transferred to his old 
regiment, the 16th foot, on 24 April 1846. 
He was knighted in 1833, having been made 
K.O.H. two yoarb before. He died at Paris 
on 10 Nov. 1860. In December 1819 he 
married Elizabeth Scarlett. 

[Gent. Mag. 1861, i. 202; Boyal Military 
Oolendar, iii. 229; Annual Begister, 1814, p. 
189, &o.; Cannon's Becoids of the Eiltesnth 
Be^msnt; James’s Military Occurrences be- 
tween Great Britain and America; Morgan’s 
Oelobrated Canadiane.) £. M. X. 

BIOABDO, DAVID (1772-1828), eco- 
nomist, born on 19 April 1772, was third 
child of a 'numerous family.’ His father 
was a Jew, horn in Holland, who settled in 
England early in life, where he become a 
member of the stock exchange, made money, 
and was respected for ability and integrity. 
David was educated portly in England, and 
dm'ing his twelfth and tliirteenth years of 
age at an uncle’s in Holland. He had no 
classical training, and was employed in his 
father’s business at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he was entrusted to talce two of 
his brothers to Holland. He married, on 
20 Dec. 1798, soon after attaining his majo- 
rity, Priscilla Anne, daughter of Edward 
"Wilkinson, esq. The elder Bioardo was a 
strict adherent to the faith of his ancestors, 
and it seems that some discord arose when 
David, about this period, abandoned his early 
oread, although it is added that the sou 

3b2 
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always I'otaiiied tlie ‘smoeroBt allbotion and 
respo'cl for his father.’ He had, however, to 
set up in business for himself, and the chief 
members of the stock exchange, we are told, 
showed their respect for him by voluutarily 
offering their support. Ricardo was eminently 
well qualidod for success in business. His 
coolnoss of head, his powers of calculation, 
and his sound judgment enabled him to turn 
to account the opportunities olTered in a time 
of unprecedented dnancial disturbances. He 
not onlymade a fortune, but acquiredaliighor 
reputation tlian hod over been gained by a 
man in a similar position. 

Ricardo, though his bterary education had 
been neglected, was a man of too much in- 
tellectual activity to be absorbed in the 
dettuls of busineb. He was iuterestod in 
the scieutilio movomenta which wore attract- 
ing general attention at the end of the cen- 
tuiw. Ho flttod up a laboratory, formed a 
collection of minerals, and was one of the 
original mombers of the Goological Socioty 
(foundod in 1807). 

Jn 1709, whilo staying at Bath for his 
wife’s health, ho drst met with Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ and became ini orosted in 
the soientiflQ troaiment of economical ques- 
tions. Tho result of his inquiries first aiipoored 
in 1809, when the state of the currency was 
causing general alarm. Ricardo was induced 
by James Perry [q. v.lto publisbsomo letters 
upon tho sivbjocl. m tho ‘morning Chronicle,’ 
of which Perry wos then editor. Tho first of 
thorn appeared on 6 Sopt. 1809, and they were 
(’ullcctcd in a pamphlet which went through 
four editions. The fainous bullion commit toe, 
appointed in 1 81 0, made a report which was 
in almost complete agruomont with Ricardo’s 
principles. It at tributed tho depreoiat ion of tho 
currency to the oxcosaivo issues of tho Bank 
of Bngland, and rooommeuded a resumption 
of ca^ payments in two years. Tlie I'eport 
was much criticised, and especially by Charles 
Bosonquot [q. v.], in apamjihlot of ‘Prac- 
i iool Ohsorvationa.’ To this Rioardo pnblishod 
a reply in 1811, which was completely vic- 
torious, and Bosauquot's errors, according to 
Oopleston (Letter to 8ir JR. JPeel, 1819), only 
served to show tho abilities of his opponent. 
Ricardo’s growing reputation as an authority 
on economics leu to warm il’iondships with 
hlTalthuB and with James Mill. 

In 1816 Bioardo published a pamphlet 
upon the iniluence of a low price of com 
upon profits. M althus and West had recently 
put forward tho theory of rout which is gene- 
rally named after lucoi'do. Molihus was 
in favour of some degree of protection for 
agriculture, and Ricardo argues that thie is 
inconsistent with Malthue’s own theory of 


aiJM at carrying out the an. 
plication more logicaUy than its originator 
In 1816 Ricardo, lu another pamphfet, bm- 
posed his well-known scheme for maintL- 
mg the value of banknotee by makmir thorn 
exohangeablo not for gold coins, but fS 
standard bora of gold bullion. The 
was adopted in 1819 in Pool’s act for tho 
resuinption of cash payments, but was ahan- 
donod ou account of the temptation to foiBoiv 
^iven by the substitution of one-pound notw 
ior sovereigns. 

_ Ricardo had now become a leading autho- 
rity upon economical questions. Ris pam- 
phlets showed both his practical Imowfefce 
and his logical acuteness. They prove thatfio 
liad 'nrorlc^out lus general principles, fihougli 
only dealing with their application to par- 
ticular problems. HisMends, and espetnwv 
•Tamos hlill, entreated him to give a mors 
systematio exposition of his theories, and tho 
roBult wos the publication, in 1817, of his 
main work, ‘ Principles of PoHtioall^onomy 
and Taxation.’ The theories of previous econo- 
mists had, as he says in his preface, teen 
vacillating and inconclusive from their igno- 
rance of the true theory of rent. By show- 
ing the relation of this theory to their 
inquiries, he would be able to exhibit 
systematically the relation between rent, 
profit, and wages, and to trace the incidence 
of taxes. Ricardo was fully sensible of his 
own litorory defects, and the book is often 
hard to follow. It assumes a Imowledge of 
Adam Smith, and introduces, without 
adequate notice, special meanings of terms 
diffbrontly used by others. But whatever 
its faults of style^ the book was well received, 
and made on era in economic inquiries. James 
Mill and McOuUooh, his ‘ two and only 
geuuino disciples,’ os Mill says in a letter 
aftor his death (Batut, Janies Mill, p. 211), 
did their best to propagate his teaching, and 
the treatise was accepted as the orthodox 
manifesto of the so-oalled ‘ dassical ’ political 
economy. 

Rioardo bought the estate of Qatcombe 
Park in Glouooslershire about tlie end of 
1818. He retired from business in the fol- 
lowing year. lie served as sheriff in 1818. 
He became, early in 181 9j member &i to 
Irish borough of Portarlingtqn, in which 
thero wore about twelve constituents. Bi- 
oardo had never been in Ireland, and pto- 
bobly bought theborough, Hewasre-elscted 
in 1820, ond held the seat till his death. An 
account of his votes and speeches, tataa 
from Hansard, is given by Mr. Oenns,^ 
the ‘Eoonomio Journal’ (iv. 249-61, 
423). Ricordo, though an independmt 
thinker, agreed olmoet unreservedly wim 
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the policy of the radical party of the period. 
He spohe and voted for parliamentary re- 
form and the ballot. Mr. Cannan points out 
that the speech upon the ballot printed at the 
end of his works is erroneously identified by 
JlcOuUooh with that of 24 Apnl 1828, and, if 
made, is not reported in ‘ Hansard,’ He voted 
steadily against the ' Six Acts ’ end the Poreign 
Enlistment and Alien Acts. He denounced 
rigorously all religious prosecutions, espe- 
ciwly that of Bichard Canile [q. v.] His ou- 
thority was naturally of most weight in finan- 
cial matters. He wrote to McOuUoch that 
be was so frightened by the sound of his own 
voice that he should mobably think it wisest 
to give silent votes, gradually overcame 
the difiicully, and was received with the re- 
spect due to a spocialist in his own depart- 
ment. His first conspicuous appearance, ac- 
cording to McOuUoch, was on 24 May 1810, 
when he rose, after being ’loudly called upou 
from sU sides of the house,’ to support Peal’s 
measure for the resumptionof cash payments. 
He attacked the com laws, though he ad- 
mitted that a moderate duty might he re- 
quired to counteract epecial bur&ns upon 
agriculture. He attacked the usury laws, 
supported Huslcisson’a repeal of the Spital- 
fieios Acts, and generaUy opposed every kind 
of bounty and restriction. Ha was added, 
upon his election, to a select committee upon 
the poor laws, upon which he appears, from 
bis letters to McOuUoch, to have had great 
infiuence. In the same year he was a 
member of a committee ajppointed by a 
pubUo meeting ^6 June 1819) to examine 
Owen's schemes [see under Owmr, Bobsbx}. 
fiicordo, however, carefully explained that 
be did not agree with Owen’s socialism and 
olgectious to the use of machinery. He sup- 
poiM a scheme, suggested at this time by a 
m. Woodson, for enabling the poor to buy 
annuities. An elaborate plan for this ^r- 

! iose had been prepared by Bantham in 1797 
BnsiEAM, Worki, viii. 409 &o.) Ricardo 
also supported the utilitarians and Joseph 
Hume m their demands for retrenchment. 
He declared, on 8 April 1822, that he had 
voted for every redaction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. All taxes 
were had, and, except to avoid a deficit, he 
would vote for none, considering that a sur- 
plus would be an insuperable temptation to 
mcreosed expenditure. Ss most remarkable 
plan was to pay off the national debt at once 
Dr an assessment upon all the property of 
the country. He ftnaUy convinced himself 
that this operation might be carried out in a 
peu (11 Maroh 1823) (for some oharacter- 
utie remarks upon this scheme see Oobbstt, 
PoKticaiTForftsjvi. 7, 198, 826). In all those I 


matters Ricardo represented the favourite 
views of tlm utilitarums. He was a member 
of the Political Economy Club, founded in 
April 1821, of which the nucleus, according 
to Professor Bain (Jatnes Mill, p. 198), was a 
small knot of economists who had been in the 
habit of meeting at Ricardo’s house. Ricardo 
was a frequent attendant during the follow- 
ing two years. The only subject which ho 
appeam to have introduced was the effect of 
machinery upon wages (4Peb. 1822 j Minutes 
of Political ^Economy Club, privately printed, 
1882 ; of. art. Tooxb, Thomas). 

Ricardo wrote a few occasionalpieces after 
the ’ Principles.’ He contTibutedin 1820 to 
the supplement of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannioa, in which Mill was also writing an 
essay ‘ upon the Funding System,’ and in 
1882 published a pamphlet upon protection, 
whioh McOuUoch considers to be his master- 
piece in this kind. He also put together 
some notes upon his differences with Mol- 
thus, which McOuUoch considered to be of 
too little interest for publication. 

hfiss Edgeworth visited the Ricardos at 
Oatcombe in 1821, and gives on account of 
his family and ' deUghtfiwy pleasant house.' 
She says that he was charming in conversa- 
tion ; perpetuaUy storting new game, and 
never arguing for victory. Ho took part in 
charades, and irareasnted a coxcomb very 
droUy. Altogether she thought him one of 
the most agreeable and least formal persons 
she hod ever met [IJfe and Letters <f 
Maria JEdgeworfh, ii. 379). In July 1832 
he travelled to the continent with a family 
party, visited HoUand, where he saw somo 
of his Dutch relations, including a well- 
known Dutch poet, T, da Costa (1798-1860), 
went by the Rhine to Switzerland, where he 
was warmly received by Dumont at Geneva, 
and discussed economio questions with Sis- 
mondi, and, after visiting the north of It^, 
returned thrai^h Prance in November, Eta 
letters describing this tour to children in 
England were privately printed in 1891, and 
give a very pleasant impression of omlahility 
and good temper. His fomUy held, it appears, 
that any child ‘could impose upon him.' At 
this time he was in apparently good health, 
and able to tolce long walks. He had been, 
he adds, in the habit of taking walks nearly 
as long, ‘ with Mr. MiU.’ In the following 
autumn he was at Gatcomhe, and prepuing 
a pamphlet upon a scheme for eslahlisuing a 
national bank, when a trouble in the ear to 
which he had been subject took a serious 
form. He died on 11 Sept. 1828, The news, 
as Mrs. Grote says, affected James MiU so 
deeply os to reveal a previously nneuspected 
tenderness of heart, and she had never Been 
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GaovRe Grata 'so opprosbi'd by any ovont 
boforo ’ (Baiit, Jfimfs Mill, p. 3 1 1 ). 

Eioardo sooms tnhavo bac'ii a man of vary 
kindly and altrnolivo nahiri'. Ilis coiTPspon- 
dance ■with Malihua (see bolow) hIiowb a 
■warm friendahip, which waa not intorruptod 
))y keen diacnaaions of wido diiravanea'i of 
opinion. Another oorroapondnneo, with Mc- 
Oulloeli, from 1 810 f o 1 828 (aco below), allows 
similar qualitioa, bpsidea coni (lining aoino 
ini ereating rom arks upon his parliamentary 
rivreor, and the din’oroncoa batwoon himself 
and Ms disciple. Mill speaks of twelve years 
of ‘moat ddighifiil inlorpouraa.’duriugwhioh 
ho had been Ihn conddant of all Hipnrdo’s 
thoughts, both upon nitblio and nrivata aitiiirs. 

MoOnllooh says that lliciirdo contributed 
to almost every London charity, and that ho 
supportod an alnishonso and two selionis in 
the noipfhbonrhood of Galeombe. Tie left a 
widow and sovon ohildcpu. llis eldest son, 
Oaman (17&C-188I), inhorilPd Iho oataUi of 
Ilromeaborrow in (lloucealershirp, and was 
M,P.for "Woreosl or 1 847- J 8(M). Tlio second, 
David (1808-1804), M.l'. for Stroud Dec. 
J832-]ir(iy IM.I.S, siiccpodpd to Ontconibe, and 
Ihe.ihird, jrortimer, a eiiplain in the 2n(l life- 
guards, died in 1870. ( )f his four daughtars, 
Benriel.ta married Thomas Olutterhuck, 
Priscilla and Panny married two hrnthora, 
respaotivaly Anthony Austin and lildtvard 
Auatin, both of Wotton-undor-Edgp, Glou- 
oeslei'shii-o. An engraving from u portrait 
by .1. 1’liillips is prefixed to hia ‘ Works.’ 

’ Uicardo was the pfineipal founder of what 
has been pallpd tho (ilnssioal sobool of poli- 
tical economy. The main doclri iios, expoun dod 
byAfcOullooluiiid .Tamos Mill, woroaoco])tod 
by J ohn Stuart Mill , with cons i derable m odifl- 
cations, in tho most authorit iitivo treat iso 
of the next generation. Ilia theory was 
oxpoundod by Do Quinooy (Do (Inmooy^s 
writings upon this topic are coUecled in his 
Works, vol. ix. 1890), who answored some 
criticisms by Malthus and Samuel Bailey 
[q.v.] Eioardo has heon attacked by writers 
of tho historical school for the ahatraol nature 
of his writings, while Jovuns and others have 
sharply oritioisod his theory of value. Ilis 
lotlei's to McOulloch show! Imt he was himself 
far from sat.isilod with his own conclusions. 
Tho theory that value is proportional solely to 
the labour embodied wim 1 nken up by Mm'x 
and other socialist, writers, and applied to 
coiiBequencoB which Eicai'do wouldhave 001 *- 
taiuly repudiated. De Quincoy,inhia ‘ Logic 
of Political Economy,’ has already noticed 
this application. JIow far tho ‘ iron low’ of 
■\tragcB, which is supposed to result from Iu.s 
principles, was regarded by Eicordo himself 
as a statement of facts, or os a mere postulate 


for logical purpose^ is not clear. Profe^^or 
Marshall, in hia J Prmciplas of Eeonomi^ 
has disoiiased Eioordo’s views very fuUv 
Ilia ' rohttbilitalion’ of Eieardo is dWi 
by Professor W. .1. Ashley in the ‘Econoaip 


Journal’ for Soploinber 1891. Discussions 
of Eicardos tlieorios are contained in all 
treatises upon the history of the subject 
Eienrdo’s worirs are: 1. ‘High &e of 
Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
Notea/lsiO. 3. ‘ Eeply to Mr. Bosanquet’s 
Practical Observations on tho Tlaport or the 
Bullion Oommitl ee,’ 1811. 3. ‘ Essay on the 
Inlltionce of a Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Slock,’ 1816. 4. ‘ Proposals for 
an Economical and Secure CurrenCT, with 
observations on the Profits of tbe Bank of 



1821. Tho beet edition, with introduction and 
notes hy Professor E. 0. K. Gonner, was 
piihliHlied in 189J. 7. ‘On Pmtection to 
AgricnltiU’o,* 1822. 8. ‘Plan for the Est> 
hlishinont of a National Bank/ 1824. 

Romo ‘ Observations’ on paruamentoiy re- 
form were published by McCulloch in the 
‘Scotsman’ of 24 April 1824, and arein- 
cliidod in the works, as are notes for a speech 
on tho ballot. 'I'lio collected works, iueludiug 
tho above, with a life hy McCulloii, first 
appeared in 1 846, and have been reprinted. 
Letters from liicardo are included m the 
‘ Mdliinges ot Corrospoiidancs de J. B. Say,' 
1 8.33. An interest iiig sot of letters to Malthus 
was edited by Mr. Boiiar in 1887. The corre- 
spondence with MoCulloch has been edited 
for the American Economical Association by 
Dr. J, 11. Hollander (1896) (see Quarterly 
Journal of ’Ewnomics (Boston) of January 
1896, and Eoonomio Journal of January 
1896). Tho originals ore now in the Britisli 
Museum (Addil.. MS. 34646), where there is 
also a letter to Bentham of 1811. and some 
others. A Ihirdset of letters (1811-28) to K 
Trowor, partly in privalepossessionand partly 

at Univ. Ooll., London, was edited by James 
Honor and J ,11.11 ollander(Oxford, 1 899,8to), 

[The ohiof nnthoiities for Eicardo’s lifs ats 
tho Life by McOulloch prefixed to the works, 
and a Life in U>o Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary for 1824, attributed to ahrothor. Swalso 
Bain’s Life of Jnnios Mill and Personal life of 
Q. Groto, pp, 38, 42. Some lottcrs to Jlraa 
Edgowui'th and others are in possession of Mr, 
Prank Eieaido of Bromosborrow Place, Ledbury, 
who has kindly given information, A study of 
Ricardo’s Ufa and work by J . H. Hollander 01 
the .Tohns Hopkins University is in wep^ 
tion.] ^ “■ 
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BICARDO, JOHN LEWIS (1812- 
1802 ), free-trader, the son of Jacob Ricardo, 
financier, andnephew of David Rioaidorq. v.], 
was born in 1813. In early life he showed 
great athletic prowess, on one occasion riding 
a spirited horse, barebacked, up a staircase 
and into a dining-room at Aylesbury. He 
had chosen the army as his profession, when 
he was induced, on the death of his father, 
to continue the financial business in which 
the latter had been engaged. In 1811 he 
became M.!?. for Stoke-upon-Trent, and, in 
conjunction with Charles Pelham 'Villiers 
and others, advocated the repeal of the com 
laws and the navigation laws, of which he 
made a special study. It was partly owing 
to his exertions that the stade tolls on the 
Elbe were abolished. He retained the seat 
for Stoke until his death. 

An able administrator, Ricardo took a 
leading part in the promotion of the electric 
telemaph. He established in 1846 the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was 
chairman for ten years. While acting in 
that capacity he introduced franked message 
papers and the employment of female clerks, 
lie was chairman of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company from the time of its con- 
struction untu his death ; of the Norwegian 
Trunk Railwa;^, for the construction of which 
he contracted jointly with Sir Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto [q. V.] and Thomas Brossey [q. v.]; 
of the Metropdliton Roilway Company j and 
director of the London and Westminster 
Bank. He died at Lowndes Square, London, 
on 30 Aug. 1863. He married, in 1841, 
Katherine, daughter of General the Hou. Sir 
Alexander Duff, and sister of James Duff, 
fifth earl of Fife, leaving a son, Augustus 
Lewis Ricardo, captain in the grenadier 
guards, who died without issue in 1871. 

Ricardo published, among other pamphlets, 
1. ‘The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo. 3. ‘ The War Policy of 
Commerce,’ London, 1866, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mug. 1862, ii. 495; Athenaeum, 1862, 
ii. 278; Electrician, 1862,] W. A. S. H. 

BIOABT, ROBERT (Jl. 1478), town 
clerk of Bristol, was a lay brother of the 
fraternity of the Ealendars, an ancient guild 
attached to the church of All Saints, Bristol, 
He was perhaps the vestry clerk of that 
church, for the parish minute-book appears 
to have been written by him from 1466 to 
1478. He woe elected common clerk of the 
town on 39 Sept. 1478 (the eighteenth of 
Edward IV, of. Kalmdar, p, 1), and held 
that office tiU 1608 or 1609 (ib. p. 49, and 
preface p. iii). It is somewhat improbably 
conjectured that he was a chautry priest at 


All Saints. The name was not uncommon 
at Bristol, where a Reginald Riccard was 
steward in 1267, Arthur Bycarte sheriff in 
1668, and Philip Rionrt town clerk in 1619, 
The win of a Robert Riccarde of Bristol was 
roved in the prerogative court of Canter- 
ury on 28 March 1 604. 

At the bidding of William SpeneSr, who 
was mayor of Bristol in 1478-9, imeart 
compiled abook, to he known as the ' Mayor's 
Register ’ or ‘ Mayor’s Kalendar,’ to form a 
record of the ancient usages and customs of 
the town. The hook is divided into six parts, 
the first three relating to the history, the 
last three to the local customs and laws. 
It was edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
for the Camden Society in 1872. Lelaud 
(Itimrary, vii. 87) appears to quote it as ‘ a 
little book of the Antiquities of the house of 
ICalendaries in Brightatow.’ Entries made 
by Ricort are found also in the ‘ Great Red 
Book,’ the ‘ Book of Wills,’ and the ' Little 
Red Book,’ among the Bristol archives. 

[Smilh'aPreface to Bicart’s Eolenfiar; Rogers’s 
EMendars of All Eallowon, Brystowe, p. 166; 
Barrett’s Ristory of Bristol, p. 466; Mrs. Green’s 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.] 0. L. K. 

RIOAUT. [See RyoAtJT.] 

RIOOALTOUN, ROBERT (1691-1769), 
ScoUibh presbyterinii divine, and friend of 
James Thomson, the poet, was born in 1691 
at Earlshaugh, near Jedburgh, where his 
father was a farmer. He was educated at 
Jedburgh grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, but owing to his father’s death 
he bad to take charge of the farm. At the 
same time he so diligentlypursued theological 
studies that without going through the divi- 
nity haR he was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Eelso in March 1717. After 
having been for some years assistant to the 
Rev. Archibald Deans, minister of Bowden, 
he was in 1725 ordainod to the parish of 
Hopekirk, where he continued till hie death, 
17 Sept. 1769. In August 1734 he married 
Anna Scott, who predeceased him, 4 Oct, 
1764. A son John succeeded hisfatherin the 
parish, A daughter Morgaret (1731-1786) 
married William Armstrong, the parieh 
schoolmaster of Hopekiik^ and was mother 
of Adam Armstrong, major^enerol in the 
service of Alexander I of Russia, and of 
Robert Armstrong, lientenan't-general in the 
same service and director of the imperial mint 
at St. Petersburg. 

Riccaltoun was a man of ability, of fine 
imaginative power, and extensive learning, 
and he will be remembered os having be- 
friended and encouraged James Thomson, 
author of the ‘Seasons.’ Riccaltoun was 
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autlior of an ode on ' Winter,’ in Ofty-eifflit 
linos, ■wliioU first appeared in Savage’s ‘Mis- 
cellany ’ in 1726, when it was ottributad to 
David Mallot [q. v.] The latter seems at 
first to have countenanced the illusion, hut 
omitted it from his collected works. In 1740 
the ode reappeared in the ‘ Gonlleinon’s Ma- 
gazine,’ its author boing given os ‘ a Soots 
clergyman.’ In 1863 it again appeared in the 
same publication, with remarks by Peter 
Ounningham, who found no diilioulty in as- 
signing its authorship to Biooaltoun. Wlum 
•Tames Thomson was engtmod in 1726 on hu 
ownjjoem on ‘ Winter,’ he ml ly acknowledged 
his mdebtodness to his early friend, whose 
ode on the same topic, as he states, ‘first put 
the design into my head. In it are some 
masterly strokes that awakened me.' 

Two years previous to his settlement at 
iropokirlc,Biccaltoun published anonymously 
one of the earliest works on the ‘Marrow con- 
troversr,’ entitled ‘A Sober Inquiry into the 
Gorauncls of the present DilTorancos in the 
Ohuroh of Scotland ’ (1723). Biocaltoun’s 
‘ Works ’ appeared posthumously in 3 vols. 
8 vo, Edinburgh, 1771-2, and ‘ Letters to a 
Friend’ in the ‘Edinburgh Ohristian In- 
structor,’ vol. vi. There has been erroneously 
attributed to him a work by the Bev. Dun- 
can Shaw of Aberdeen, entitled ‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Oouduot of tho ^Tewish Sanhe- 
drim, and Advice ofiered by Gamaliel,’ 1760. 

[How Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Soot.; Memoirs of 
Thomson, by Murdoch and Nicolas ; Parish Bo- 

S isters ; Kicli, Savago’s Miscellany, 1720; QenU 
lag. 1740, now ser. 1803.] W. G. 

RIOOIO or KIZZIO, DAVID (1638 P- 
1 600] , secretary of Mary Queen of Soot s, was 
the son of a musician atranoalieri.nearTuriu, 
where he was born about 1633. lie obtained 
a good musical education from his fathor, and 
began life in tbc sorvice of tho archbishop 
of Turin, whonco ho wont to Nioo to tho 
court of the Duke of Savoy. In the autuimi 
of 1661 ho accompanied — ^it is said as socre- 
tary (‘Mdmoiro’ addressed to Oosmo, first 
grand duke of Tuscany, in LA.iijiKoi'ir’B 
Zettres do Mario Stuart, vii. 06)— the Mar- 
quis of Moretto, ambassador of the Duke 
of Savoy, to Scotland. Tho quoon being at 
this time in need of a boss singer to oompleto 
tho qnartotlB in her private chapel, Ricoio 
was recommended to her by the marquis, 
and, giving special satisfaction, wasrstamod 
iu tho queon’s service as ‘ valot de ohambre.’ 
ITis salary in this capacity gradually rose 
from 667. to 807., and he also recoived other 
oooasional sums (' Treasurer’s Aoeounts,’ 
quoted by Laing in Knox’s Works, ii. 690). 
For some years ho romainod at the Scot- 


tish court in this obscure position until 
on the disnmssal of Mary’s PrLh se^retaS’ 
Eaulet, m December 1604, he was chosen to 
succeed him. The office was not neceseaffiv 
an important one, and the selection of Ricao 
for It seems to have caused no remark It 
18 now known, however, to have been 'em. 
oident with the begmnmgs of an importeat 
change m the queen’s policy. She had now 
apparently taken the resolution to be the 
pilot of her own political destiny— uncon- 
trolled by the Scottish lords, ond evennn- 
advised by her uncle of Lorraine. She wee 
emharkin^on designs the secrets of which 
could not D6 sofely confided to a secretary of 
French nationality ; and that it was ‘his 
trustworthiness rather than his knowledge 
of Fronoh that commended Eiceio to her 
notice soome evident from the statement of 
Sir .Tames Melville that he ‘ was not yeiy 
skilful in dy ting of Fronoh letters ’ (Memm, 
p. 109). It lies even been supposed that 
from the beginning Ricoio was the secret 
agent of tho pope, and that his employment 
as ‘ valet de chambre ’ and musician was a 
more blind to conceal the real nature of bis 
duties. Of this there is, however, no proof; 
and the supposition is iiTsconoileable wiA 
the fact that, while the pope was averse 
from the queen’s marriage, l^coio, appa- 
rently at tho instance of Mary, was the main 
negotiator of the marriage and on terms of 
special friendship with Darnley. Accord- 
ing to one account, Riccio, shortly after 
Diimley’s illnoss at Stirling, arranged foi a 
clandestine marriage by introducing a pneet 
into his own chamber, where the ceremony 
took place (‘ Mdmoire ’ addressed to the Duke 
of Tuscany in LiDANOw, vii. 67) ; and, al- 
though the statement is insufficiently cor- 
roborated, it is not impossible that some kind 
of betrothal or oumgement was then entered 
into, since Mary about this time began 
to treat Darnley as at least her accepted 
lover. 


After the queen’s public marriage to Barn- 
loy on 20 July 1666, the influence of Elccio 
iu her counsels become more marked^ than 
ever, ond ho praotioally superseded William 
Maitland (1628 f-167S) [q. v.] of Lethington 
as eeorotnry of state. NeithorbyRicoionorby 
Mary was ony attempt now made to oonceal 
the high position he ooonpied, or the autho- 
rity he wielded. Ilis power, on the conhaiy, 
became more manifest after the sudden fhll of 
Doriiley from favour, lie seomed virtually te 
have attained to the position in her ooun^ 
which her husband, had he not lieen morally 
and intolloetually unfit, oould alone have 
claimed i she publicly sought his advice on all 
high matters of state in tho prasenoe of her no- 
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Hlity (MelvUiLD, MemoiVsjp. 132) ; and it-was 

soon recognised by all wbo needed favouis that 
they could best be gained by an arrangement 
iHtiiiie oi-deTant ‘valet de ohamhre ’ (id.) 
If we are to credit Sir .Tames Melville, even 
Moray, when in exile, did not disdain to seelr 
to purchase the advocacy of Eiecio for his 
recall by the present of a 'fair diamond ’and 
the most humiliating promises (ib. p. 147). 
Biccio bore his new honours by no means 
meekly. He assumed a haughtiness of car- 
riage towards the Scottish nobles greater 
than they would have brooked even from the 
most axalted prince of the blood; and his 
equipage and train, according to Knox, sur- 
assed that of Damley {Workt, it. 621). 
.'here is direct evidence that he had a large 
stud of horses (‘ Treasurer’s Accounts,’ quoted 
^ Laing, ib. ii. 697) ; and, accordi^ to 
Randolph and Bedford, ‘ the ^at substance 
he had ’ was, after his death, ' much spoken, 
some say in gold to the value of 11,0002. Ilia 
apparel was very good, as it is said, twenty- 
e^t pairs of velvet hose. His chamber 
well furnished, armour, dagger, pistalets,har- 
qnebusses, twenty-two swords’ (quoted in 
Appendix XV, to RoBEnisoir’sirMtcryq/'&of- 
lond). The fact that his pride and ostenta- 
tion were an eyesore to the fierce Scottish 
nobles jpiatified Mary more than it alarmed 
her (l&vmtB, Mmoin, p. 138). It was 
her deliberate purpose that they should ac- 
custom themselves to treat with due respect 
Mia whom she spemally delighted to honour, 
His 'generous spirit andfslthM heart’ were 
not leas valuable because be was ' of humble 
origin’ and had been ' poor in goods ; ’ and, 
being convinced thntheposeessea fit qualifica- 
tions for the service required of him, she pro- 
posed to elevate him to the high estate of 
prime minister to an ahaolute sovereign, a 
sovereign independent of the nobility (‘ M6- 
mohsenilaHimlesae’ inLA])Ai?05?,vii. 297). 
To render herself and him secure against 
sudden smqnise, she also resolved to &m a 
hodygnard of Italians (Hnsaiiis, Ilf empire, 
P'W). 

Bicoio thus owed his elevation primarily 
to the queen’s political necessities or amhi- 
iion. This, of oourse, does not disprove that 
he was aim her lover ; and some of the 
methods used to defend her from this sus- 
picion tend rather to stimulate than to allay 
it, Hiccio has been described not merely as 
ugly— after all, to some extent, a matter of 
opinion— but, by tbe indiscreet partisans of 
the quean, as old, which he certainly was not, 
his age wlien he arrived in Scotland being 
only twenW-eight (despatch addressed to 
CosmoIinLABAXOEi'.vii.Sd). Since Hiccio’s 
elevation may be sufilciently accounted for 


on political grounds, distinct and independent 
pi oof of other motives must be fortbeoming 
before they can be accepted. The theory is, 
moreover, supported by little more than in- 
sinuations. It rests cmefiy on the jealousy 
of DamlWj who was persuaded by others, or 
succeeded m persuading himself, that he had 
'a paitaker in play and game with him’ 
(BimdclplijlS^eb, 1666-8, quoted in TrcEDK, 
ed. 1864, iii, 216). He apparently supposed 
that ha had ^covered the queen with Blooio 
under auepidoue^ circumstances (De Foix to 
0atheriuadeM£diciB,20May 16^,iiiTEULiii, 
E 266), and immsmately after the murder 
of Hiccio taxed the queen with unfaithful- 
UBM (RmEviitr, Narratiu), But Damley’e 
evidence is m itsstf absolutely wortbless. 
He bad sufficient reason to detest Riccio on 
mere political grounds. His exclusion fiiom 
the crown matrimonial was a corollary of 
Riccio’s elevation; and since Riccio practi- 
cally held the political position which Deioley 
coveted, it was almost inevitable that Dam- 
ley should believe, or pretend to believe, that 
Ricdo had also eupereeded him in the queen’s 
affiections. In admtion to this, Damley was 
in the hands of those who had resolved to 
utilise every semblance of evidence to fan 
the embers of his jealousy. It specially suited 
the conspirators against Riccio to make his 
undue familiarity with the queen one of the 
main pretexts for his murder, for by this 
means, besides securing tbe sanction and aid 
of Damley, they gave to their violence a 
superficial aspect of legality. 

Although &e whole scope of the queen’s 
purpose and ambition was possibly not sus- 
pected even by the astntest of her opponents, 
many of tbe nobles witnessed tbe remarkable 
and eudden ascendency of Riccio with alarm 
asweUas indignation. Sooner or later hisvio- 
lent removal was inevitable, but what finally 
decided the conepiratore to act was her re- 
fusal to pardon Moray and the other exiles in 
England, and the knowledge or suspicion that 
the former associates of Moray in Scotland 
would also hs proceeded against. It has been 
supposed that Morton, who undertook tbe 
command of the conapiratora, was induced to 
do BO by the fact that Riccio had superseded, 
or was about to supersede, him in the ohan- 
oellorehip. This theory ia supported by a 
report 01 Randolph that the seal was ' taken 
from Morton, and, as some say, given to 
Davdd' (6 Maidh 1566, in Cal, State Paperi, 
For. Ssr. 1606-8, No. 168), ond W a mar- 
ginal note to Knox’s 'Histoiy,' ‘to Davie was 
the great bbeI given’ (Worh, i. 446); but 
the proper veraon of the story is probably 
that given by Lord EerrieSjwho says: ‘Lest 
the Bng should be pcrsuaili'd to pass gifts 
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or any Buoli thing privately by himself, she 

S ' itod all things in that land should ha 
with a seal which she gave her secre- 
tary, David Rissio, in koaping with exprem 
order not to put the soal to any paper unless it 
be first signed with her own hand ’ (Memoirs, 
p. 74), tn any case Morton was bound by 
ties of blood to stand by Darnley in lus 
feud. The main executors of the conspiracy 
were the relatives of Darnley, olTenaed at 
the loss of his intluonce; behind tliem. was 
Maitland of Lethiugton, who. exasperated 
at his fall from power, was probably the real 
contriver of the conspiracy in the form that 
it assumed ; and in addition to him all the 
protostant loaders, including probably even 
JCnox, wore involved, wJiilo it was also iior- 
feotly understood that the English govern- 
ment would preserve an attiUiuo of huiievo- 
lont neutrality. The death of Eicoio was, 
with the tacit sanction of the English govern- 
ment, intended to bo the more xiroliminary to 
a rovoliitioii by which the queen was virtually 
to bo deitrivcd of her sovereignty, the real 
authority being transferred to Moray, with 
Donilcy ns nominal sovereign. 

The conspirators contrived to make it a^v 
pear that lliuy acted at the instigation of 
Darnley. With that object Darnloy’s uncle, 
George Douglas, after sotting Darnloy’s jea- 
lousy afiaino, undertook, on his giving his 
sanction and assistance in seising lUooio, and 
consenting to the recall of Moray and the 
banished lords, that his fellow-conspirators 
would engage to secure him the crown matri- 
monial. 'With the connivance of Darnley and 
the aid of Lord Ilutliven, the Earls of Morton 
and Lindsay, accompanied by a band of armed 
followers, contrived to gain ocoess to Mary's 
Hupper-chambor in Ilolyrood Palace on 
Saturday evening, 9 March 1666-6. Thunca 
they dragged Riccio to an antechambor, and, 
in spite of tho original purpose of the loaders 
to have Biibjectoa him to a kind of teiel, 
furiously fell upon him with llioir daggois, 
inflicting 011 him in thoir murdorous rago 
no fewer than fifty-six wounds. DLis muti- 
lated corpse was then thrown out of the 
window into tho courtyard, wlionoo it wos 
carried into the porter's lodge. Hero tho 
body was xilacod upon a ohost until propara- 
tions could be made for its burial, an ar- 
rangement which caused the porter's assis- 
tant to thus moralise: 'This has been lus 
destiny ; for upon this chest was his first bed 
when he entered into tho place, and now hero 
lie lieth twain, a very ingrato and misknown 
knave,’ The body was at first buried before 
the door of the abbey ; hut the queen, when 
she returned to Edinburgh in power after 
her escape to Dunbar, ordered it to be taken 


up, and, according to Buebanan, caused it to 
be placed m the royal tomb, and almost 'into 
the arms of Queen Magdalene.’ This is con^ 
horntod by Drury, who says that the corpse 
' was laid 111 the tomb where the queen's fatte 
lit‘3 j but adds that, to ' avoid such speech as 
has passed,’ it was finally decided to 'place 
it in onother part of the church ’ (Cal. dtafe 
Papers, For. 3er. 1666-8, Nos. 289, 2071 
Possibly the body was plooed only tompth 
rarily in tbo royal tomb until a grave coSd 
bo iwopared for it. The supposed grave m 
tho chapel royal is still pointed out. An 
engraving of liiooio playing a lute, from a 
painting executed in 1664, is prefixed to 
‘riutioulars of the Life of David Biccio,’ 
London, 1816. An anonymous portrait was 
lent by Mr. Keith Stewart Mackeime to the 
first loan exhibition at South Kensmeton 
(No. 317). ® 

Uiccio’s place as French secretory to the 
queen was given to his brother Joseph, who, 
a yoiilli of eighteen years of age, amv^in 
Scotland shortly after David’s death in the 
Buile of MauviasiCro, the French ambaesodci 
(Randolph to Oocll, 26 April 1606, ia Oal 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1606-8, No. 306). 
It would appear that in January 1606-7 
•Toseph Jliccio had been guilty of some in- 
disorotion, of which he wished to lay 
hlamo on one Josexih Liityni, then in Eng- 
land on the way to France. The ■pteoiss 
naluTU of liis misconduct it is impossible to 
dottomino (see the correspondence in appen- 
dix to TyxiiHii’r Mist, of SootlancC). Lutym 
was apprehended in England at the instance 
0 f Mary, and ultimat ely eent to Scotland, but 
before W arrival tho murder of Darnley bad 
talcon place, and Joseph Blccio, denounced 
as ono of the actual murderers, had been pe^ 
xnittod to oscapo to France. 


i LahmioEr’s Loltres do Mario Stuart, Mel- 
o’a Moinou’s (Bannatyne Cluh) ; Enel’s 
■Works ; Buchanan’s History j Euthveii’s Sfatra- 
tivo of Biccio's Murder ; Iiord Hemet’s Jfrmoira 
(Abbotsford Club) ; Oal. State Papers, For Set. 
during reign of Elisabeth, Venetian, 1668-60, 
andSpanieh, 1668-87; Notice of Biecio by Laiag 
in appendix to Knox’s History; see also Mdet 
Manx Quinm op Soors.] T. F. H. 


EIOB AP THOMAS (1449-1626), snp- 
piortev of Ilonry "VII. [See Bets.] 

RTOB, EDMUND IGNATIUS (176^ 
1844), founder of the Homan oalholio insti- 
tute known as the ‘ Irish Ohrisi ion Brothers, 
end the pioneer of primary edneato ni 
Ireland, was born on 1 June 1702 at West- 
coiu't, neor tho town of Oallan, ca Kilk^y- 
lie was the third son of Roheit Bioe and ne 
wife, Margaret Tierney. His fother, besides 
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being a BUiall farmeT, carried on a miscella- 
neous imsiness in Callan. Young Bice re- 
ceiTsd much of iiis earlj education from an 
Augustmian friar, of -vvliicb order Ms youngest 
brother subsequently became a member. Me 
was soon sent to a day school in Callan, and 
later to Kilkenny. In his seventeenth year 
iiewasplaced in business at Waterford, under 
bis uncle, Michael B.ice, a 'wealthy export 
provision merchant. The latter died about 
1790, and bequeathed to Edmund his entire 
business, which he carried on for several 
years with gieat success. 

'' About 1796 a charitable organisation for 
visiting and relieving the poor, Imown as the 
Bistressed Boom-keepers^ Society, was esta- 
bhshed in Waterford by Bice and other mer- 
chonts there. B.ico visited the slums of the 
city in connection with tMs society, and was 
deeply impressed by the number of idle boys 
who neither attended school nor had any 
Imowledge of religion. Abandoning an early 
notion of disposing of his business and enter- 
ing an Augustmian monastery in Borne, he 
resolved to educate gratuitously the children 
of the poorer classes in Waterford. Bishop 
John La^an [q. v.] of Ossory and Bishop 
Thomas Hussey [q. v.] of Waterford sanc- 
tioned his scheme, and in 1802 he rented a 
house in New Street, Waterford, to be used 
as a temporary day school. Here he placed 
two qualiiled tooctois in charge of the school, 
under Ms supervision. On tme opening day 
the school was crowded. 

Next year Bice retired from business^ and 
his exampl e was soon followed by four friends 
who joined him in dedicating their means and 
energy to the education of young catholics. 
They obeyed Bice as their director, and called 
each other brother. They lived together, and 
set apart special hours for school work, re- 
ligious reading, recreation, and meals. They 
were all unmarried. Meanwhile a nowschool- 
house, which was named Mount Sion, had 
been built at the joint eimense of Bice and 
Bishop Hussey jiind was rarmally opened at 
Tfateuford by iBishop Power, Hussey’s suc- 
cessor, on 1 May 1804. In 1806 Bice and his 
associatbs were joined by a nephew of Biahop 
Power, who contrihiited to the enterprise n 
large sum of money, The following year two 
more merchants, who had recently joined 
Bice, opened schools under Bice’s guidance 
in Camck-on-Suir and Dungarvan. In Au- 
gust 1808 the directora — now nine in num- 
ber— met at Waterford, and took from their 
biskop religions vows, and assumed a ‘ habit ’ 
pecuhar to themselves. They each adoiited 
an additional Christian name, by which they 
were to address each other, Thenceforward 
they were kiio'wn os ' Christian brothers.’ 


In 1811 the first school of the duly con- 
stituted order was opened in Cork, where 
local benefactors soon helped them to extend 
their operations. In L812, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.] of 
Dublin, Bice established schoom in the Irieh 
metropolis. Each school received postulants, 
and tiainednovices , andBicesoon despatched 
teachers and dmectors to all ports of the 
country. In 1817 schools were thus esta- 
blished In Tburles and Limerick. There were 
at this time a few of the Lancasteiian schools 
in the_ latter town, but on the opening of the 
Christian brothers’ schools seven himdred 
pupils left them to enter the new establish- 
ment. 

In 1818 the archbiahop of Dublin, at the 
request of Bice, piesented a memorial to the 
pope from all the hrothersj praying his appro- 
bation of the new religions order. They 
also asked an extension of the papal brim 
granted to a similar community in Prance, 
founded by De la Salle, and known as the 
‘ brothers of the Christian schools.’ On 6 Sept. 
1820 Pms "Vn issued a brief to Bice, sanc- 
tioning the establishing of the order, under 
the title of 'Beligious Brothers of the 
Ohriatian Schools (Ireland),’ According to 
the rules and constitutions of the order, all 
the members were to devote their lives to 
the gratuitous instruction, religious and 
literacy, of mole chiLdien, cspeciaBy of the 
poor. The brotheis were also to be hound 
by vows of obedience, chastity, poverty, 
and perseverance in the institute. It was 
ordained by the pope that the directors, or 
beads of each house, should elect a Buperior- 
general from their tody, who alone should 
regulate the government of the older. Bice 
was unanimously elected first supeiior- 
generol in 1822, at a chapter held in Wateiv 
mrd, and governed the mstitute for sixteen 
years. In 1826 he was requisitioned by the 
catholics of Preston (Lancashire) to open 
schools of his order there. During the next few 
years Ms schools were eatahlisl^ not only 
m other large towns in Ireland, especially 
in Munster, but in Manchester, Soho (Lon- 
don), Sunderland, Liveipool, Salford, Leeds, 
and Bolton, After twenty-wree houses had 
been set by him in the United Kingdom, 
he in 1843 sent three brothers to Melbourne 
to found schools of tho order in the Austra- 
lian cities. The course of instruction was 
soon extended beyond the needs of primary 
education. Pupils were successfullyprepored 
for university examinations and for the Irish 
intermediate education examinations. 

Owing ( 0 advanced years, Bice resigned the 
superior-general ship of the order in 1888 He 
died at Mount Sion, Waterford, on 29 Aug. 
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1844, aged 82. He was ini erred in the 
oumelery atlaciied to the sohoola, whero a 
memorial church was erected in his honour. 

The Irish Christian brothers have reocntly 
had ninety-seven houses in Ireland, with 
three hundred schools attached, and an 
average daily attendance of thirty thousand 
[iiipils. AV itliiu recent years they have opened 
pslablishmeuts in Newfoundland, Gibialtar, 
Calcutta, and Allahabad. The brothers also 
conduct six male industrial schools in Ireland, 
a deaf mutes’ and a blind institution, and 
arphanoges for the poor and middle classes. 

[Private information.] H, H. S. 

KIOE, GEOnaE (1724-1770), politician, 
born in 1724, was son of Edward Rice of 
Newton, Carmarthenshire, M.l’. for that 
county in 1722, by Lucy, dauditor of John 
Morley Trevor of Glynde, Sussex. His 
father's family had boon settled at Newton 
for many generations. Tie malrioulated at 
Ohnst Ohiirch, Oxford, on 26 Jan. 1742, 
at the age of seventeen (Eosi'iia, Alwiini 
0.ivv), but look no degree, and devoted 
liimsolf to politics and local afliiirs. At tlie 
gonural olootiou of 1754 he was returned for 
the county of Oarmarthon after a worm con- 
test with Sir Thomas Slnpnoy, and retained 
his seat, during o period of t wonty-llvo years, 
until his death, being ro-elootod four times 
without opposition, lie was made lord- 
lieutenant of his native county in May 1755 
(reappointed 28 June ^1701), and, when the 
Ganuarthonsliiro militia was embodied (7 Pec. 
1750), ho was nominated oolonol of the regi- 
ment. lie beenmo clinmborlain of Brocon 
and of tho counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, 
and Radnor in 1765, and was sworn in mayor 
of Oarmarthon on 5 Juno 1767. By his mar- 
riage, on 10 Aug. 175(1, wilJi Oooll (17.13- 
1708), daughter of William, first onrl Tal- 
bot, lord steward of the royal household, ho 
greatly inoreased his xmlitlcel inlluence, and 
on 2l Maroh 1701 ho accepted ofllco under the 
Pukoof Newonstlo os a lord commissioner of 
the board of trade and foreign plantations, 
with a salary of 1,000/. a year. This post ho 
held insueooBBive ministries until April 1770, 
when Lord North selected him for the court ap- 
pointment of treasurer of the king's ohambor, 
and he was sworn a mombor of the privy 
oounoil on 4 May following. Rico, who boro 
a high ehoraoter (Autobiography gf Mary 
Bokmy^ ed. Lady Llanovor), diod in oflico at 
the age of fility-fivo, on 8 Aug. 1779. His 
widow became a peeress in her own right os 
Baroness Pynevor on her father’s dunth on 
27 April 1782, and diod 14 jlfaroh 170^ loav- 
ing, with two doughtors, two eons — Goorgo 
Talbot , of terwards third LordPy novor (1700- 


1862), and Edward (d. 1867)>;;;;FqS: 
oester, whose son, Eronois Williaa, fifth 
baron Pynevor, was fether of thefi 

[Foster’s Peer^oj Haydu’s BooTcofDiRBitW 
od.Oclcorby; PoiliiimontaryEetums Gent it? 

mo. p.423: Wilhams'sPirhaSaKS 

waios.j W.B.W. 

_ RICE, JAMES (1843-1889), novelist mi 

historian of tho turf, son of Samuel Btce 
was bom at Northampton on 26 Sept 184^ 
and admitted on 1 Jfov. 1866 at QaS 
Uollego, Oombruige, where he readed for 
nine 1 erms. In 1868 he became editor md 
proprietor of 'Once a Week,’ which he cm- 
ducted not very successfully untd 1872. At 
the some time he was studying for (he hat 
and was colled at Lincoln’s Inn in 1871, but 
never obtained much practice. In 1872 he 
boeamo London oorreapondent of the 
"Toronto Globe,’ and in 1879 published ha 
history of the Britieh turf in two volumes. 
Only Iho first of these eon be considered as 
strictly historical, and it rather ments com- 
mondation as a lively contribution to tb 
aubjoct tlian a serious history, Rice bang 
more inclined to gossip pleasantly about the 
event B of his own time than to retrieve the 
recollections of the post. The second vo- 
lume consists mainly of entertaining, desid- 
tory essays, too numerous for a histomasd 
too few for a misoellimy of ‘Tnrfiana.’ The 
book, as a whole, is creditable to his abilities, 
but can only be regarded as a stopgap. 

Bevon years before its appearance Ece's 
abiding reputation had been assured hr the 
publication of ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy ’^on- 
don, 1872, 8vo), the nret of the series of devet 
novels ho issued in conjunotionwith Mr.(after 
Sir) Walter Besnnt, a literary partnership as 
remarkable os that of the Alsatian romance- 
writers j^mile Erclnuann and Alexandre Cha- 
trian. lUco iiumhored Mr. Besant among the 
contributors to ' Once a Week,’ and, after at- 
tempting singlohanded a novel in its para 
with iiidtfleront success, proposed tlmt they 
should ooiiiointly write the novd which they 
entitled ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.| , The ad- 
mirable idea on which the story is founded 
was Bice’s own, and he had already wntten 
two or three chapters before inviting ih. 
Bosant's aid. It was nuhlishad anonymously 
at tho authors’ risk, and proved agreatlitoraiy, 
though not agreat eommeroial,suooessiitwM 
subsoquonUy dramatised, under the_ title of 
‘Ready-Money, 'bytheauthors. Thepiece^ 
produced at tho Court Theatre 12Mat(ml874, 
and printed. After the appearanoe of its suo- 
coBsor, ‘My Little Girl,’ Ine partneramp vras 
for a timo placed in jeopardy by Bicaa reao- 
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lutioB to devote himself to the bat ; but he 
found httle encouragement there, and boon re- 
turned to literature. ‘ WithHarpandCrown’ 
appeared in 1874, and ‘This Son of Vulcan ’in 
1875. lu 1876 the partners obtained a great 
success with ‘ The Golden Butterfly,’ which 
became unusually popular &om its intrinsic 
merit, especially m the portrait of the Ame- 
rican, Gilead P. Beck, and by the advantage 
it derived from publication m the ‘ World.’ 
‘The Monks or Thelema’ (1877) also ap- 
peared in the ‘ W orld,’ and in 1878 and 1879 
• By Celia’s Arbour ’ and ‘ The Gh^lain of 
the meet’ were published in the ‘ Graphic.’ 
The last novel in which Bice had a share 
was ‘ The Seamy Side ’ (1881). He and his 
colleague had for some time past been 
writing Christmas stories for ‘All the Year 
Bound’ and the ‘ World,’ and had made some 
unsuccessful experiments in the drama. In 
January 1881 Bice, whoae health hod hitherto 
been excellent, was attacked by a serious 
ilhiess, and, although apparently recovering, 
could never rally from its results. He died 
at Bedhiil, of failure of the heart’s action, 
on 26 .^ril 1882. In 1871 he married, at 
Dublin, Lillie, daughter of George Latouohe 
Diol^soa of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, by 
whom he left a son, Fabian Ar&ur Besant 
Bice. 

Bice's literary coUeague, writing to the 
‘Athenesum’ on the day of hie death, spoke of 
bim as eminently large-minded, thoroughly 
businesslike, and full of loyalty and good- 
ness of heart. The novels in which he had a 
liiin d have almost all the morit of vigorous de- 
velopments of a single excellent idea, enriched 
with humorous aud tiuthflil portraiture, 
manly throughout, aud never tedious. 

[Sir Walter Besant in the preface to the 
libiai; edition of Beady Honey Mortiboy, 1887, 
and in the Atboneeum for 29 Apnl 1882 ; private 
uformation ; notes furnished by the Bov. J. H. 
6tay of Queens’ College.] B. G. 


RICE, Sib JOHN iP (d, 1678 P), visitor 
of monasteries, [See Pbiob, Sib John.] 
RICE or PBIOE, BIOHABD (/f. 1648- 
1679), author, described by Tanner os ‘ Suf- 
ftlcieuais,’ was a brother of EUis Price [q . v.] 
(Letters and Papers JSeary VIZI, x. 434), 
and son of Bobert ap Bhys ap Maredudd 01 
Foelos and Flaslolyn, Denbighshire. In 1686, 
being a monk, he was recommended by Bishop 
Lee rot election to the abbacy of Conway (ib. 
viii. 448b The abbot was still living and 
opposed Bice’s election, ‘ knowing him to he a 
wuful end misruled person, who would utterly 
destroy the abbey ’ (ib. x. 840). Bice, how- . 
ever, was elected in 1680. In the following 
year Conway was dissolved, and Bice endea- 


voured to make good terms for himself and 
his brethren (ib.) 

Bice wrote; 1. ‘The Bight Institution of 
Baptism set forth by the Beverend Father 
in Chrmt Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, 
whereunto is also annexed a OodlyTreatys of 
Matrimonie, compiled by the famous Gierke 
and faithfullEvangelistWolfgangus Muscu- 
Ins, no lease frutefuU than necessary for all 
Godly Ministers of Christas Church, trans- 
lated by theunpro%tahle servaunt of Christ, 
Bicham Byce,’ London, 1648, 8vo, and also 
by another printer, Anthony Scoloker [q. v.], 
without place or date, lOmo. 2. ‘ An In- 
vective agamst Vices taken for Virtue, 
gathered out of the Scriptures by the very 
unprofitable Servant of .Tesus Christ, Bichard 
Rice; also certeine necessary Instructions 
meet to be taught the younger sort before 
they come to be partalcers of the Holy Com- 
munion,’ Loudon, 1679, 13mo (and another 
imprint by Eyngston, 8vo, black letter). 


[Maitland’s Cat. of Early Printed Books at 
Lambeth, p. 246 ; Hazlitt's Handbook to Early 
Engl Lit. p. 603, and Collections, i. 357; 
Bikdio's Typogr. Antiq. iv. 307; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. ; Watt’s BiU. Brit.] W. A. S. 


BICE, Sib STEPHEN (1637-1716), 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, bom 
in 1637, was a younger son of James Btce of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, by Phillis Fanning of 
Limerick. Before ^e death of Charles H he 
had acquired a large pracrioe at the Irish bar, 
andshowedsMU os counsel in revenue matters. 
‘He had,’ says Atrchbishop King, ‘formerly 
been noted for a rook and gamester at the 
inns of court. He was (to give him his due) 
a man of the best sense among them, well 
enough versed in the law, hut most signal 
for hiB invetersOT against the protestant in- 
terest and settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was a 

e e, that be would “ drive a coach and six 
es through the act of settlement,” upon 
whloh both depended’ (State of the Protes- 
tants, chap. iii. sect. viii. p. 6), In April 1086 
James H appointed him boron of the ex- 
chequer. Boom was found by the peremptory 
dismissal of Sir Stondish Hartstonge (.Cla- 
rendon and Moohester Correspmdeme, i. 316, 
824,888). Bicewas made a privy counoillor 
in May along with Tyrconnel,Nugent, Nagle, 
Justin MacOarthy, and Bimard Hamilton. 
He first sat as a judge at the heginuing of 
June, being dispensed from taking the oath of 
supremacy, and afterwards went the Lein- 
ster circuit. The exchequer soon became 
the most important of the Irish courts, as it 
was the only one from which a writ of error 
did not lie in England, It was crowded with 
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Builors, (ind a protoatunt rarely succeeded 
there, liioo siipportod the resolve of Tyr- 
connol and liis mends to uproot the Oarolmo 
settlomont. lie opposed lliu suggestion of a 
commission of grace, hy which money might 
he raised and the position of existing land- 
ownors might at the same time be respected. 
In August Jlice said ' a commission would only 
servo to ooiifirm those estates which ought not 
to be conflrmod' (I’fi. p. 637), declined to say 
what sliould be done to thoso whose titles 
wore doiihlfnl, and deelarod that nothing 
could be done without a parliament. Nevor- 
tholoBS, says King, 'it wos really holiovod 
that in a few years ho would, by some con- 
trivance or other, have given away most of 
the xu'otoatant estates in Ireland without 
trouhling a parliament to aliaint thorn’ 
(Stetfl of the Jbvteefimts, chap. iii. soot. viii. 
p. U). Ill Noveiiibur liiee tooh stops lo 

J irevont thu oourt of commuii pleas, where 
lohu Keating [q. v.] presided, from inter- 
fering ill dis]mtes botwiiHii revenue ollicoi'S 
and moreluiiits {ClamuUm awl JiooheHter 
Coireepondewe, ii. 70). Tii April 1687 ho 
was made chief baron, displacing JTonry 
II one, who had boon a niomhor of the court 
for fourteon years. At tho saino iimo ho 
was knighted. 

After Tyrooniiol auocoedod Clarendon in 
the goveriimont CPehruory 1080-7), tho last 
restraint was removed, and protestonts wore 
dismissed wholosalo from civil and military 
employment. The charters of nearly all the 
corporations, about one hundred in luunher, 
wore brought into the oxchequor by writs of 
quo warranto (a spooimon in Yonsu’s Tmm 
/took of Setfaat, p. 160), ond doclorod void 
upon various protuxts. Tho next at op was tho 
forfeiture of loasos made hy ooqjoralions, ovon 
whore tho oonsiduratiou was amiilo, Uico 
gave out that in this and uUior matters tho 
prolestanta should have thu strict hitter of 
the law, in contradistinction apparently to 
equity ( KlNU, chap. iii. sect . ix. 4). Kor bo was 
one of the privy counoil lors who on 8 March 
1088-7 signed Tyrconiiol’s proclamation pro- 
mising that Iiismmosty’ssahjocla ofwhalevor 

^ Tiuvminflimi aliniilrl iivn-hHc>(.iv1 in ilimt* iniiii 



The corporation of Dublin was required to 
pload at short notioe, and this led to a clerical 
error. The chief baron refused leave to amend 
the irvogulavity, and doolarod tbo charter foiv 
felled without going into the merits of the case. 
SmaUer places fared worse (llximis, Bublw, 
p. S60_j Bsuam, Anmffh, p. 413 ; Touphal 
Cbmoil Book, p. 870; JD’Ar/coir, Drogheda, 
ii. 297 j D’Altoit and O’fLAiTAaAN, Dundalk, 
p. 167 ; Wii’UBUOW, Derry and Bhiniakillm, 


Srdcdit p 26; Smiih, 

Ihe proleatant mayors and shoriffsweweS 
rally expelled, even before the forfeits rf 
the ohartersj and at LimeriokRice refused fa 
hold the until Tyreonners nommeh 
were admitted (Lejuiiait, iwneHcJ,u.2m 
no himself became one of the forty-two bm 
pusses under James’s new charter (ib p 272i' 
Thu iniustioe was of course greate^ in tie 
case of really protostant towns like Belfast 
and Londonderry, and it was often neoessatv 
to name strangers in order to secure for tte 
king’s creed a majority in the new corpora, 
lions (Bnirsr, Belfast, p. 160), In 

1087lUcBwaBwithTyrconnolauaSirBi(!£aTa 

Nagle [q. v.) al. Chester, where he dined more 
thon once with the bishop, and had oppoN 
tunitips of oouforring with the king (Bimnp 
OAaa'wntauT, Dwry, pp. 78-6). 

Administrative and judiciol action might 
do much, but the act of setflement could 
not bo rupoaled without firesh legislation, and 
Kioe, accompanied by Ohiof-justice Nugent, 
woe sent to J ^oiidon early in l6S8 to procure 
James’s consent. On 26 April Clarendon 
notes in his diary that the two Irish judges 
that day began their homeward journey 'wufh 
very little satisfaction, for I am toldthsUng 
did not approve tho proposals they brought 
him for calling a parliament.’ After James’s 
lUg'ht, I’yreonnel sent llioe to France with 
Lord Mountjoy, whom he wished to get rid 
of, and 1hey_ loft Dublin on 10 Jon. 1688-9. 
Mount joy’s inst niol ions were to say that any 
attempt on Ireland would be hopeless, but be 
was sent to tho HuBtille as soon ns he reached 
Varis [Jacobito NarrativB,'p. 48). Ilioonmd 
an immediate dueceiit, and retm-ned to he- 
land with Jamos in the following Match, 
lie became a commissioner of the Jacobite 
treasury, and was m Limeiiok during the 
first siegu. Alter William’s repulse ftom 
that city in August 1690, he wont again to 
Fronoo, ond rot uriiod with Tyroonnd. They 
brought somo money, and landed at Galway 
in .Tanuary 1690-1, After the final ruin of 
the Jacobite cause, ilieewas adjudged to be 
within the articles of Limeridk,and remained 
in Ireland in possession of his estate. He 
does not soom to have returned, as Sarts- 
f ongo did, to liis practice as a barrister, but 
on 32 Feb. 1703 he oppoored without a gown 
at tho bar of the commons, and on the 28th 
at that of the lords, to argue against the act 
to provont the further growth of popeiy 
(2 Anne, chap. 0), and in fovour of the 
t ides of Limerick. His reasoning was sound. 


his time of power, 

Kioe died on 16 Fob. 1714-16, aged 78. It 
had been James’s intention to make him a 
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peer, and Ms patent as Baron Monteagle ia 
^d'to liave been found unsigned in Dublin 
after the Boyne {Memoirs (tf Grace Family, 
p. 42). He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
litzgerald of co. Limerick, and had seTeral 
chddten. His eldest son Edward conformed 
to the established church to save his estate 
finm passing in gavelMnd under the penal 
law. The present Lord Monteagle is of the 
pamfl family [see Spbujb-IIioe, Thoma.b]. 

[Authorities as for Sir Bichard Nagle [q. 7.] 
and Thomas Nugent, titular baton _ of Eivars- 
ton [q. T.] i other authorities given in the text; 
information from Lord Monteagle.] B. B-l. 

BICE, THOMAS SPRINQ, first Lokd 
MoNTDAGiH (1790-1866). [See Speihg- 
Biob.] 

BIOEMAROHHS, RYTHMABOH.op 
BIKEMARTH (1066-1099), clerk of St. 
David’s. [See EHiorPAKOH.] 

BIOH, BARNABE (1640P-1817), au- 
thorand soldier, born about 1640, doubtless of 
Essex ori^jWas distantly connected with the 
family of Lord-ohanoeUor Rich. In his books 
he often dubbed himself 'gentleman.’ Enlist- 
ing m b^hood in the army, he engaged in 
Queen M^’s war with France in 1667-8. 
Writing in 1686, he says : ‘ It ia now thirty 
yeares sith I became a souldier, from which 
time I have served the king in all occasions 
against his enemies in the nelde ; the rest of 
the time I have continued in Ms garrisons. 
In this meane space I have spent what my 
friends left me, which was something; 1 
have lost part of my blond, wMoh was 
more; and 1 have consumed my prime of 
you& and fiorisMng yeares, which was 
moste’ {Adventures of Sivsanus). In cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries in the early 
pact of Elizabeth’s reign he served with 
Thomas Churchyard, Gascoigne, and other 
adventurers of literary tastes, and emulated 
their example as wriWs. He rose to the 
rank of captain. Churchyard, in Ms ‘ True 
Discourse of the Netherlands,’ _ makes fre- 
quent quotation from ' Captain Bamabe 
Bich his Notes.’ At Antwerp Rich mot 
Hichard Stanyhurst [q.v.l of whom heformed 
an ill opinion. Afterwards he saw pro- 
longed service inicelaiid. On 17 July 1673 
he sailed thither in the Blade Bark in charge 
of the armour and other furniture of his 
kinsman, LordRich ( Cal. Irish State Papers). 
Like Bamabe Googe [q. vj, he appears to 
have taken port in the efiorts of Walter 
Devereus, first earl of Essex, to colonise 
Ulster, and the rest of Ms life was mainly 
passed in the neighbourhood of Dublin. But 
m 1674, during an interval of peace, h^ de- 


termined to try his fortune with his pen. He 
paid a brief visit to London, and fell in with 
some of Ms literary companions-in-arms,whu 
introduced him to Thomas Lodge and other 
men of letters. With their encouragement 
and aid, he designed a long series of popular 
tracts. For nearly fifty years Ms leisure was 
thenceforth devoted to the production of 
romances imitating Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ or of 
pamphlets exposing the vices of the age, or 
reminiscences of Ms past life, or denuncia- 
tions of papists and tobacco. On most of his 
title-pages he inscribed the prudent motto, 
' Malui me divitem esse quam vocari.’ He 
found a warm encourager of Ms literary am- 
bition in Sir Christopher H attou, whose house 
at Holdenby he minutely described in a work 
he brought out in 1581 under the title of 
‘ Riche hie Farewell to Military Profession,’ 
This attractive collection of romances — ^from 
wMoh Shakespeare borrowed the plot of 
'Twelfth Night ’ — ^was apparently intended 
as a valediction to Ms career as a soldier ; 
but it proved premature. He soon resumed 
military duty in Ireland. After Sir John 
Parrot became lord deputy there in 1684, 
Rich had under Ms command one hundred 
soldiers at Oolerame. To descriptions of Ire- 
land he subsequently devoted much of his 
literary energy, asserting with weorisome 
iteration that the rebeUious temper of the 
Irish was due partly to their rehgion and 
partly to a lack of consistent firmness on the 
part of their English rulers. In 1693 Bich was 
reported to be without employment; but he 
continued in Ireland, he wrote later, ' on a 
poor pay, the full recompence of forty-seven 
years’ service ’ {A New Description of Ire- 
land, 1610). After James I’s accession he 
sought assiduously Prince Henry’s patron- 
age. On 16 Cot. 1606 he was in receipt of a 
pension of half a crown a day from the Irish 
establishment and in July 1016 he was pre- 
sented with 1001, as a free gift, in considera- 
tion of his being the oldest captain of the 
kingdom {Cal. State Papers, 1611-18, p, 
878). His latest work — the 'Irish Hubbub,’ 
a^ general denunciation of contemporary so- 
ciety — he dedicated to the lord deputy. Sir 
Oliver St. John, from Dublin on 14 May 
1617. He died on 10 Nov. following, 
from which date Ms pension was ordered to 
be paid to one Bourne {Carter MSS. in 
Bodleian Library, vol. Ixii. p. 290). 

Rich, brought up, as he says, 'in the fields 
among unlettered soldiers,’ was wholly self- 
educated. He extended his leading to!^ench 
and Italian, and was acquainted with the 
classics mainly through translations. Ss 
verse is contemptible, but much literary feel- 
ing is often apparent in his prose. He 
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boaalod that he wrote thirty-aix books, and 
his fluency injured a style that was by nature 
‘ masculine and sinewy ’ (cf. Ptitltp Kino's 
iS»i/etf,lttfi6j IlnA.itNrfB C'oiJcotibMSiQd.Bliss, 
iii. 248). Ills admirers in his own day were 
numerous, but were chiefly drawn from the 
less cultivated classos. Nashe reprcsenl s his 
works as the favourite reading of Lichflold, 
tho Cambridge barber (Have u-ith you to 
Saffron Wal&t, 1606). To Lodge’s ‘Alarum 
agouist Usurers’ (1684) Kich contributed 
commendatory versos. 

Kich published (the titles ore abbreviated) : 

1. ‘A ri^it oxelent and ploasaunt Dialogue 
betwene Mercury and an English Souldicr, 
coutayuiug his Supplication to Mars,’ 8vo, 
1674, b.l., dedicated to Ambrose Dudley, earl 
of Warwick, master of tho ordnance. It 
opens with some curious dialogue in verso 
between the author and his book (Bodleian 
and British Museum). The first port is on 
exposure of tho ill-usage of tho Englisli 
soldier, with a dofunce of archery. The 
second port supplies, quito inappropriately, 
a fanciful account of the court oiVouus, and 
rehearses the story of tho lady of Ohahry, 
which, Kich says, ho derived from Bandcllo. 
GeolTrey Eonton had already translated the 
story in his ''rragioal Discourses,’ 1667. 

2. ‘Allarmo to England, foreshowing what 
ppvilles are procured where tho people line 
without rognrde of Martinll Lowe,’ 1678 
(London, by Henrie Middleton, for 0. B.), 
written in Ireland, tho wretched state of 
which is desoribod ; dedicated to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, with verses by Qoogo, 
Churchyard, and tho author (two editions 
in the British Museum, one in tho Bodleian, 
and one each in the Iluth and Britwell Li- 
braries, 'imprinted by Christopher Barker’). 

3. ‘Biche his Farewell to Muitnrio profes- 
sion, contoiningverie ploasaunt discourses fit 
for a peaceable tyme. . , . London, by Bobort 
Walley,’ 1681, 4to (Bodloion; an imperfect 
copy ot Britwell). There are two dedications, 
one addressed to ‘the right courteous gentle- 
women, both ofEnglondandlrelandj’and the 
other ‘ to tho noble souldiers both of England 
and Ireland,’ besides an interesting address 
‘ to tho readers in general.’ The book was 
written in Ireland, ‘ before the coming over 
of James EitzMaurice ’ Eitzgorald [q. v^ in 
1679, Of the eight stories, in some ofwhioh 
verse is interspei'sed, Kich appears to claim, 
as of his own invention, the first (‘ Sappho, 
Duke of Mantona’), the plot of which was 
dramatised in ‘ Tho weakest goeth to the wall,’ 
1600; the second (‘Apolonius and Silla’), 
whence Shakespeare drew the plot of ‘Twelfth 
Eight’ (reprinted in Collier’s and Hazlitt’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ pt. i. Yol, i.); the 


fifth (‘Two brethren and thekwwTZ 

with‘kylotuB,<1008,aScottiBhcomeSm^ 
cognate nlot, by the BannatyneOlub mlSSsT 
B loh 8 third story (< Nioanaer and LnodV ) 

lusfourth (‘Eileo andEiamma’),andtliZtK 

(‘Gonsalos and his vertuous wife ABEthal 
he says, feom the Italan oi 
Maister L. B., poaailily an inaccuiate refp- 
rence to Matteo Bandello. In a eondudiM 
section Rich tilts against the extravagance o? 
Engbsh women’s dr6ss,and inoidentSlytellB 
a story of a king of Scotland somewhat re- 
sombhng Maccliiavelli’s ‘Belphegor-’ tins 
appendix caused James VI, when he rid the 
book in 1696, eo much displeasure that the 
attention of Bowes, the English ogentwas 
called^ to the matter (Cal. State Papen 
Scotl. ii. 683). An edition, newly augmented! 
appeared in 1606 (Bodleian ondBritweU). A 
reprint from the Bodleian Library copy of the 
1681 edition was published in 1846 by the 
Shakespeare Society. 4. ‘ The etraunge and 
wondorfiill aduentures of Don aunnnWi.^ ^ a 
gontilmnn Spanioi-de. London, W Eobmt 
Walloy,' 1681, b. 1., 4to (entered in ‘Stationers’ 
Register,' 28 Oot. 1681) | dedicated to Sir 
Christ oplier Hatton ; a prose romance, co^ 
reeled by Lodg:e, with poetry interspersed. 
It is obviously msplrod byLyly's'Buphues.’ 
Warton beliovod ho had seen an Italian ori- 
ginal (copies in Bodleian, Britw^, and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 6. ‘The 
true lloport of a late Practice enteimised 
by a Papist with a yong Maiden in Wales 
[Eliz. Orton]. London, by Robert Walley,’ 
1682, 4to, dedicated to Sir Eranois Walsin^ 
ham (British Museum and Lambeth). 6. 'The 
Socond ’Tome of the Trauailoe and aduentures 
of Don Simonides. London, for Robert Wal- 
loy,’ 1684, b.l., 4to, dedicated to Sir Cihiis- 
toplior Hatton, One of the metrical pieces 
is in 170 linos of very monotonous blank 
verso. A chapter detailing the hero|B visit to 
PhilnutuB in London mainly consists of a 
pnnegyrio on Queen Elizabeth (Bodleian, 
Britieu Museum, Britwell, and Bridgetwata 
House Libraries). 7. ‘A Pathway to Mili- 
tary Praotiso . . ., whereunto is annexed a 
Kalender of the Imbnttelinge of Men. Lon- 
don, by John Ohorlewood,’ 1687, 4to. There 
are three dedications, one to Queen Elizor 
beth, another to ‘ the most noble Oantames 
and renowned Souldiers of Englona^’ and 
tho third — a long addres8--to ‘the faendly 
Readers in generoll’ (Britwell, Lambeth, 
and British Museum). 8. ‘The Adventi^ 
of Brusanus, prince of Hungaria, pleasant for 
all to read, and profitable for some to Mow. 
Written by Barnabe Rich seaven or eight 
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yenres sithenca, and now published by the 
^at intreaty of divers of hia freendes. Im- 
printed at London for Thomas Adames,’ 1692, 
4to, b.l., dedicated to his cousin J ayes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Aston, lint. One of the 
characters, Gloriosus, a courtier of !^iras, 
resembles Armado in Shakespeare’s < Love's 
Labour's Lost ’ (a perfect copy is at Dulwich, 
imperfect ones at Britwell and Bridgwater 
H^e). 9. ‘Greenes Newes both from 

Heauen and Ilell. Prohibited the first for 
writing of Bookes, and banished out of the 
last for displaying of Oonny-eatehers. Com- 
mended to the Presse 1w B. B. At London, 
printed,’ 1698,4to,b.l. This tract, which pur- 
ports to be printed from Greene’s papers, con^ 
tains many references to Ireland, and is 
dedicated m burlesque fashion to ‘ Gregory 
CooUe, ehiefe burgermaister of Clonarde . . . 
at his chaste ohambere at Duhlyne ’ (British 
Museum, Ohrist Church, Oxford, and Huth 
and Britwell Libraries). 10. ‘ A Martiall 
Confsreuce, pleasantly discoursed between 
two Souldiers only practised in Finsbury 
Fields, iu the modern Wars of the renowned 
Duke of ShoceditoU, and the mighty Prince 
Arthur. Newly translated out of Essex into 
English by BarnahyUich, gent,, a aerraut to 
the Queenes most Excellent Mat'‘. Printed 
for Jo. Oxonhridge, dwelling in St, Paula 
Church Yard at the sign of the Parrot,’ 1698, 
4tc (sea Bag^ord's Coll, in Marl. MS. 6900, 
f.38,and Goi,nDB,i?fW. Cat. vol. i. p.xxxvi*). 

11, ' A Looking Glass for Ireland. London, 
for John Oxenhridge,’ 1699 (Lowwims), 

12. ‘A Souldier’s wishe to Briton’s welfare; 
or a discourse fit to he read of all gentlemen 
and souldiers, written by a captaiue of Experi- 
ence,’ 4to, London, 1604 ; a cualoguo between 
Captain Pill and Captain Skill ; dedicated to 
Ptmee Henry (British Museum and Bod- 
leian). 13. ‘ The Fniites of long Experience. 
London by Thomas Oreede for Jeffrey Ohorl- 
ton,’ 1604, 4to, b.l. ; a oontinuation of No. 13 ; 
Jemcated to Prince Henry (British Museum, 
Dulwich College, andDritweU). 14. ‘Faultes, 
Faults, and nothing else hut Faultea, At 
London, printed hr .Teffrey Ohorleton,’ &c., 
1606, 4to; dedicated to Prince Hen^ (British 
Museum, Bodleian, Britwell, llath and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 16. ‘A 
short survey of Ireland, trualy discovering 
who it is that hath so armed the Hearts of 
thatPeople with Disobedience to their Prince, 
London, for B. Sutton and W. Baronger, 
1609,’ 4to; dedicatod to Bobort Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury (Bodleian and Huth Libraries 
and British Museum). 16. ‘Boome for a 
Gentleman, or the Second Part of Faultee, 
collected and gathered for the true Meridian 
of Dublin in Ireland, and may serve fitly else 
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whereabout, London, &e, London, by J. W, 
for Jefirey Chorlton,’ 1609, 4to; dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Eidgeway, treasurer at war 
in Ireland (British Museum and Bridgewater 
House). 17. ‘A New Description of Ireland. 
London for Thomas Adams,’ 1610; dedicated 
toBoheit Cecil, eorl of Salisbury, and Aider- 
man William Cokyne of Loudon (British 
Museum, and Bodleian, Britwell, and Huth 
Libraries) This was reprinted without the 
dedication in 1024, under the title of‘ A New 
Irish Proraostication, or Popish Callender* 
(British Museum and Bodleian). 18. ‘A 
true and a kinde Excuse, written in defence 
of that Booke intituled “ A newe description 
of Irelande.” London, for Thomas Adams,’ 
161^4to ; dedicated to Sfr Arthur Chichester, 
Sir 'momas Bidgeway, and to the Irish nation 
(British Museum and Bodleian, Hath, and 
Britwell Libraries). 19, ‘ A Catholicke Con- 
ference betweene Syr Tady MacMateall, a 
TOpish priest of Waterforde, and Patrice 
Plaino, a yong Student in TViniW College, 
by Dublin, in Ireland. London, for Thomas 
Adams,’ 1612, 4to ; dedicated to Cecilia, wife 
of Sir Thomas Bidgeway (British Museum 
and Bodleian and Huth Librarie^. 20. ‘ Tha 
Excellency of good women. London, by 
Thomas Dawson,’ 1013, 4to (Bodleian, British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, and Huth Li- 
braries); dedicated to Princess Elisabeth, 
daughter of James I, with an address to the 
‘numberles number of Honorable Ladies;’ 
there is an epilogue in verse. 31. ‘ Opinion 
Diefied («>o). Discovering the Ingins, ^aps, 
and Traynes that are set m this i^e, whereby 
to catch Upinion, London, for Thomiu 
Adams,’ 1618, 4to (British Museum and 
Bodleian and Iluth Libraries), Of three 
copies in the British Museum two are dedi- 
cated to Prince Cluirles, afterwards Charles I, 
and the third to Sir Thomas Bidgeway. 
33. ‘The Honestie of this Age, proouing by 

f ood circumstance that the world was neuer 
onest till now. London for _T, A.,’ 1014; 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Middleton, lord 
mayor of London (British Museum and Brit- 
well). Bich in the epilogue calls this his 
twenty-fourth publication. Other editions 
are dated 1616 and 1616, and there is at Brit- 
well a unique copy of an edition printed at 
Edinburgh by Andrew Hart about 1616. 
The 1614 edition was reprinted for the Percy 
Society in 1844, with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Cunningham. 38. ' My Ladies 
Looking Glasse. Wherein may be discerned 
a wise man from a foole, a good woman from a 
bad, and tha true resemblance of rice masked 
under the vizard of vertue. London, for 
Thomas Adams, 1016,’ 4to ; dedicated to 
the wife of Sh Oliver St. John, lord-deputy 

8s 
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of Irdaud; an atiack on catholics, largely 
repeating No. 14 (Bridgewater House, llod- 
lemn, and Iluth Libraries, and British Mu- 
seum). 24, ‘The Irish Hubbub, or the English 
Hue ond Orio. London, for John Harriot,’ 
1017 : dedicated to Sir Oliver St. John, 
lord-deputy of Ireland, from ‘Dublin, the 

14 of May, 1017’ (British Museum, Bodleian, 
ITuth, and Britwoll Libraries). Other edi- 
tions are dnlod 1019 and 1622. liich here 
denounees tubacco-smoldng with especial 
vigour. 

In British Museum Lansdowno MS. 106, 
among the papers of Sir Julius Goesar, are 
two autograph unprinied discourses on 
Lreland by liieh — the one endorsed by Coesar 
‘A Discourse of Onpten Harnnby llicho, 
touching Ireland,’ dated 28 July 1012; the 
other, dated 15 Deo. 1015, is entitled by 
liich ‘'I'he Anolhomy of Ireland, in the 
man’ of adyalogue, truly dyscovoryngo the 
Stale of the Ountrye, for Ills Ma“* 
osMcyall Sorvyco.’ 

To liich has boon doubtfully assigned 
‘ OreenuH Vunoriills (London, by John nan- 
tur, 1591);’ this is a coUeotuin of fourtoon 
sonnets, signed by It. B., initials which 
Gollicr treated as liich’s rovorsod (^liibl. 
Cat. vol. i. p. xvii *). lUch has also been 
claimed ns the translator of ‘Tim b’amous 
llystory of Herodotus, deuided into nine 
boohes, London, by Thomas Marsho,’ ] C84, 
4 to, b. 1. (entered at Stationers’ Hall on 

15 Juno 1581) (British Museum and Rrit- 
svoll). The dedicat ion, which is addressed to 
Jiobert , son of Sir William Dormer, is signed 
B. li., but it is in all probability by some 
other author, Hie lingush is very colloquial 
and the rendering inaccurate, but the trans- 
lator apparently claimed to know his original. 
While Uioh made no protonce t o bo a Uroek 
scholar. Only two homes of Herodotus— Olio 
and Euterpe — are translated. The second — 
‘Euterpe’ — was reprinted in 1888 with a 
preface by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

{'Cunningham’s Introduction to Honesty of 
this Ago (Percy 8or.), 1844 ; preface to Shake- 
speare Society’s Itoprint of Bich's Earowell; 
Collier’s liibl. Aocount, ii, 42 soq. and Bibl. Do- 
caiueron, ii, 134 soq.; Jussorand’s Hovel in the 
’J'imo of Sliakesnenrc, English translation, pp, 
81 , 146 - 7 ; Itich’s 'Works in British Musoum; 
information kindly supplied by B, E. Graves, 
os(i„ of the British Museum,] S. L. 

RIOH, OllllISTOPIIER (rf, 1714), 
theatrical managor, originally an attorney, 
purchased, on 24 March 1088, from Alex- 
ander D’Avenaut, who was co-patonteo with 
Oharles IfUligrow, a share in the manage- 
ment of the 'riicatro Royal (subsequently 
known as Drury Lane), Alexander JJ’Ave- 


nant t^reupon retired, while EUiitiew 
lowed Rich to become the predomiSant 


Lane was combined that of the suborCte 
house m Dorset Garden. I’tom the 
Rich was involved in continual lawsuits and 
difficulties with the actors, the propristoB, 
and the lord ehamherkm, buthis lewltraS 
mg fitted him to cope with all. 

diffionlties arrived at a dimai in 
1696, wlion Betterton obtained a patent for 
a now theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Helds and 
successfully opened it on 30 April withOon- 
gi-ove’s ‘ Lovo for Love.’ Rich would not 
listun to any suggestion of sceommodation 
hotwoen the rival companies. He busied 
himself, according to Cibber, in making un- 
important structural alterations at Drury 
Lane, and prophesied failure for tha other 
house at the'* fag ond of the town.’ The suc- 
cess of tlio now house was not sustained, and 
in 1706 Betterton transferred his company 
to the now theatre in the IIaymorket,whicn 
had been planned by Vanbrugh for opera in 
the previous yonr, but of which the projector 
liad woariod. This arrangement was equally 
imsuocossfnl, and in October 1700 Vsnbiugh 
leased the Ilnymarkel Theatre at a rental of 
61. for every ooting day to Eicdi’s agent, Owen 
Swiney. Tho latter took with him a small 
del achmont of actors from Drury Lane. The 
throe Londonplayhouses (Drury Lone, Dorset 
Garden, and Ilaymarket) were thus alike for 
a short while under Rich’s dominion. But 
his avarico and opprossion of the actors seem 
to have alionated all who came into contact 
with him. As solo manager of Drury Lane 
for several years, he could never be persueded 
or coerct’d into rondoring to the other pro- 
priotors any account of his trust; undone 
of tho cliiof proprietors, Sir ^omas Skij- 
with, parted with his share in disgust to 
Colonel Brett. Tho machinations of the 
latlor Boom to have infliienoedthe loid dam- 
horlain to issue, on 81 Deo. 1707, an arbitruiy 
edict restricting the Ilaymarket to opera 
under Swinoy’s directorship, ond ordering 
Rich’s actors hack to Drury Lane. About 
tho saino time Swiney heoomo comrietaly 
Qstranged from Rich, who thcnoefoith lost 
his control over the Ilaymerket. Koh's 
llayinarket and Drury Lane companies ap- 
pcarod togotlior in* Hamlet’ at Drury Lane 
on 16 Jon. 1708. But the reimion satisfied 
no one. On 81 March 1708 Brett assigned 
his shore in tho patent to 'Wilks, Estonrt, 
and Cibber, and these aotorS, who had long 
been dissatisfied with Rich, began to prepare 
for a socdssion. 

Rich now recommenced his 
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«olio 7 towards the actors, reducing th^paj 
^ mterferingwitb their benefits ; the latter, 
under Hich’s management, had become the 
chief article in eyery actor’s agreement. The 
agreements of the actors -were only yerbal, 
and were disregarded by the patentees, who 
arbitrarily reused any actor his benefit until 
he si^ed a paper signifying his volun- 
tary acceptance or it on condition of paying 
OD^third to the patentees, any clauses trom 
custom to the contoary notwithetanding. The 
actors applied to the lord chamherlain for re- 
dress, and the patentees were directed to 
satisfy their claims. The patentees demurred, 
andthe theatre was reduced to silence (6 June 
1709), no performances being allowed. Rich 
then published an advertisement, showing 
the sums the principal actors who were 
loudest in com^iiint had received. WiUcs, 
Betterton, Estcourt, Gibber, Mills, and Mrs. 
Oldfield were stated to have received among 
them l,907i. 3s. 'i(L. The etatement was 
signed by the treasurer. Ilioh, with other 
patentees, including Charles ICUligrew, 
Charles D'Avaiiant, 'William Collier, jVI.P, 
for Truro, Lord Guilford, Lord Harvey, and 
Ann Shadwell, in a petition to the queen, 
stated their grievanoee against the lord 
chamberlain, wlio refused them any redress. 
A second petition was sent by a few of 
the silenced actors, members of Drury Lane. 
Wi^.Dogget, Cibber, and Mis. Oldiield did 
not join in the petition, for they hod formed 
a cunfedemtion to join Swiiiey at the Hay- 
market, where they opened with ‘ Othello' 
on 16 Sept. 1709. 

liich, imagining that the order of silence, 
like others by whirh it had been preceded, 
vould be withdrawn after a time, kept to- 
gether Booth and such other actors as had 
not transferred their services to the Hay- 
market. The order, however, remained in 
force, and Collier, one of the proprietors of 
the patents, applied for and obtained a license, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining a lease 
of Dmiy Lane. Now that no performances 
were given. Rich was paying no rent, but lie 
sought to retain the theatre in his hands. He 
stripped It of everything worth moving, ex- 
cept scenery. In the ‘ Totler,' on 16 July, 
Ho. 42, Steele gave a mock catalogue of the 
contents of ‘ the palace in Drury Lone, of 
Christopher Ifich, Esquire, who is breaking 
up housekeeping.’ Ttoe are such things os 
a rainbow, a little faded ; Roxana’s night- 
gown, Othello's handkerchief, the imperial 
robes of Xerxes, never worn but once, a 
basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in, and the like. But at length, by means 
of a hired crew, Collier obtained, on 2S Nov. 
1709, poasessian of the bouse, A humorous 


account of these proceedings is given in the 
* Tatler,’ No. 99, 26 N ov. 1709, in which Rich, 
depicted under the name of Divito, is said to 
' have wounded all adversaries with so much 
bMU that men feared even to be in the right, 
against him.’ Collier claimed to have the 
consent of a mmority of the other renters for 
what he had done, and was joined by tbs 
actors previously in the service of Rich. As 
these had no rag of etage clothing, they made 
but a sorry show. Rich, however, finally lost 
his bold upon Druiy Lane. Cibber wrote of 
Mm: ‘He seems in bis public capacity of 
patentee and manager to have been a de- 
spicable character, without spirit to bring 
the power of the lord chamberlain to a legal 
test, without honesty to account to the other 
proprietors for the receipts of the theatre, 
without any feeling for his actors, and with- 
out the least judgment as to players and 
plays' (ii. 430). 

Rich had already, at a low rent, acquired 
a lease, wit h the patent granted by Charles H, 
of the deserted theatre erected by Sir 'Wil- 
liam D’Avenant in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Tields. On the strength of this he erected 
a new theatre on about the same site in 
Portugal Row, his architect being James 
Shepherd, who had also built the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields. Before this was quite 
finished Rich died, 4 Nov. 1714, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons, JoUuRich 
[q.v.] and Christopher Mosyer Rich. 

Colley Cibber, whose ‘ Apology ’ is largely 
occupied with Kch's doings, gives some in- 
sight into his curiously unamiahle charac- 
ter. Gildon, in ‘ A Comparison between two 
Stages ’ (17 02), speaking of him, says ; ' lu the 
other House there's an old snarling Lawyer 
Master and Sovereign ; a waspish, ignorant 
pettifogger in Law and Poetry ; one who 
understands Poetry no more than Algebra ; 
he would sooner have the Grace of God than 
do every body Justice. What a P . , . has 
he to do BO far out of hiaway P Oon’thepore 
over his Plowim and Dalton, andlet FlrtahEt> 
and Bemnwnt alone P’ (pp, 16-16). Ho, 
again, says that Rich ‘ is a monarch of the 
stage, tho’ he knows not how to govern one 
Province in his Dominion but that of Signing, 
Sealing, and something else that shall be 
namelesB ’ (p. 16). Genost, condensing Colley 
Cibber, dedares that ' Rich appears to have 
been a man of neat cunning, and intimately 
acquainted with all the quirks of law ; hie 
was as sly a tyrant as was ever at the head of 
a theatre, for he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of Ms pr8de> 
cessors ; he would laugh with them over a 
bottle and bite them in their bargains ; ha 
kept them poor, that they might not be able 
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to rebel, end somoLimea taovry, that they 
might not think of it ' (Aceount of the Eng- 
lish Stage, ii. 314). Againat those opinions 
may bo placed the less 1 r ustwortliy testimony 
of authors who dedicated to him plays ho 
had produced, or was expect ed to produce. 
The anonymous author of the ' Stage Beaux 
tossed in a Blanket,' 1704 (PTom Brown), 
praises his management of the theatre, speaks 
of his private acts of charity, and says that, 
did he not know ho should olFend rather 
than please him, ho would panegyrise him. 
Kiohard Estcourt [q. v.] dedioated, in 1700, 
his ‘ Fair Example ’ to ‘ the Serene Ohrislo- 
pher Eich, Esq., chief Patentee, Ooyernour, 
and Manager of llis Majesty's Theatre Iloyal,’ 
addresses him as ‘Breadless Sir,’ and de- 
clares : ‘ You have n peiiius o.vtrnordinary, 
great natural gift s, a wit just and fi-uitful, an 
understanding cleor and'dislinci, a strength 
of judgment , and sweetness of temper.’ Ust- 
court further credits Rich with a ‘noble idea 
of poetry,’ judgment in the matter of plays, 
and generosity in the conduct of his thontro. 

[All that is known cnncorniiig Oiristnphor 
Itich luis to 1)0 gleaned with uilDoulty tram 
Clhhor's Apology, -nliieh, in rospocl of tilings of 
the kind, is equally iiiaeourato and cnnfiisod. 
Outside refotences are generally valueless, in 
ennsoqnenco of the confusion that exists ba* 
tween father and sons. They arc indexed to- 
gether in works of authority. Christopher Eich 
is spoken of in many theatrical compilniions 
ns alive in the hitter half of the oightooulh 
century. Sec also Gonest and Cibber's Apology, 
ed. Jjowo i Downes's Roscius Anglicnnns ; Curll’s 
Mise. 1727, i. IS ; Gildou'n Comparison boLwoon 
the two Stages ; MUgerald's Now lliatury of iho 
English Stage ; I'etler; Cent. Mag. 1832, pt. ii. 
SSG-S.l J. IC. 


EIOH, CLAUDIUS .TAMES dTS?- 
IMO), traveller, was horn on 28 March 1787, 
‘ of a good family,’ at Dijon in Burgundy, 
but passed his cluldhood at Bristol. As early 
as the age of nine his curiosity was aroused 
by some Arabic manuscripts, and ho applied 
himself with engornoss to various oriental 
languages. In 1808, by t hoiiiAucuce of frlouds, 
he was appointed a cadet in tlio East India 
Company^ service. At the time ho was de- 
scribed by Robert Hall (1704-18811 ^.v.], 
in a left er to Sir James Maclcintosh (‘ mtice 
of Mr, Rich ’ prefixed to Koordistan, vol. i, 
p. xviii), as ‘ a most extraordinary young man. 
with little or no assistance he has made him- 
self acquainted with many languogos, particu- 
larly with the languages of the East. Besides 
Latin, Crook, and many of the modern lan- 
guages, he has made himself master of the 
Hebrew, Ohaldoe, Persian, Arabic, and is not 
without some knowledge of the Chinese, which 


he began to decipher when h 
teen. . . . He is a young man 
and of most engaging person 

Tho directors ware so muel 
Rich’s linguistic attainments mai; mev ute- 
sent od him with a wrilorship ontheBombav 
establishment, and thus changed his career 
from the military to the civil side. At the 

same time ho was provisionally attached as 
Hccrotary to Mr, Lock, who was proceedinir 
to_ Egypt as consul-aeneral, in order that tu 
might improve his Arabic and Turkish under 
( he consnl’s direetioii. Rich embarked early 
in 1804 ill the IRndostnn, which was burnt 
in tlio Bay of Rosas, when Rich escaped to 
the Ontalonian const. Thence he made his 
way 1 0 Malta, nfl or some stay in Italy, whets 
lie learnt to speak Italian, and devoted him- 
self 1 o music, of which he was passionatelv 
fond. Mr. Ijock died before Rich could reach 
J'iffypt, and Rich, by permission of the di- 
reel ora, prosecuted liia oriental studies at 
Const antinoplo and Smyrna. 

After several journeys Into the interior of 
Asia Minor ho was appointed assistant to 
Colonel Missott, the new consul-general iu 
Egypt., and in this post perfected himaelf in 
Arabic, and ama»>d himself by acquirinvths 
skill in horsemanship and the use of theluice 
and scimitar in wliicntho Mamluke were peat 
masters. From Egypt he travelled in Mam- 
Ifilc disguise over a great part of Syria and 
Pnloatine, visit ed Damascus in the pilgrimage 
time, and oven ventured to enter the great 
mosque, uiidotcctod. Thence by Mar^n and 
Baghdad, ho journeyed to Basra, where he 
took ship for Bombay, arriving on 1 Sept. 
1807. Iloro he resided with the governor, 
Sir .Tamos Mackintosh, who fully endorsed 
Hall’s eulogy (‘Notice,’ p, xviii). Soon 
afterwards, on 22 Jan. 1808, Rich married 
Sir James’s eldest daiighlor, and before he 
was twont y-four was appointed the East India 
Company’s resident at Baghdad, ‘ by mere 
merit.’ 

Tn Ills now and responsible position Bich’a 
liigh oharnctor and knowledge of the native 
miiid enabled him to exercise a very benefl- 
oial iniluoncoin times of disturbance and re- 
volution. He frequently gave asylum to 
those whose lives were endangered by political 
changes, and his uniform justice and good 
faith exerted n powerful influence. For sit 
years lie lived nt Baghdad, ooUeoting ma- 
terials in his leisure time for a history and 
St atistical account of tlie Pnahnllk. Some of 
Ills resoaroiies may be traced in papers con- 
tributed to the ‘ Mines d'Orient’^at VieMS. 
An excursion to Babylon in 1811 toie fruit 
in the * Memoir on the Rnins_ of Bwiylon, 
originally contributed to the ‘Mines d’Onent, 


t was hut four, 
of good family, 
and address,’ 
k impressed by 
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but reprinted at London in. 1815 (3rd edit 
1818), and amplified, after a second visit to 
tbesite, in the ' Second Memoir on Babylon* 
(London, 1818). 

In 1813 ill-liealth compelled Bich and liis 
wife to go for change of air to Constantinople, 
wtoehe stayed with SirIlobertLi8ton[q.v.J, 
the ambassador, and in 1814 ho prolonged hts 
journey through the Balkan provinces to 
Yienno, and thence to Paris, then in the 
hau^ of the allies. U pon his return through 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to Baghdad, he 
resumed his studies and collections, made his 
second visit to Babylon, and in 1820, being 
again in bad health, travelled in Kurdistan. 
This tour is the subject of his most important 
and notable work, ‘ Narrative of alieaidence 
in Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh, with Journal of a Voyage down 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and on Account of a 
Visit to Shiranz and Fersepolis ' (London, 
3 rols. 1836). The work is stul valuable, not 
merely os the first geographical and archmo- 
logical account of the region in the present 
century, but os an interesting and suggestive 
usnatire of travel. It is stated that Bich 
had been appointed to an important office at 
Bombay by Mountstuart Elphinstone, when 
ha was attacked by cholei-a, during a visit to 
Shirts, while exerting himself to hmp the sick 
and allay the panic among the inhabitants. 
His promising career was thus cut short at 
the age of thirty-three, on 6 Oct. 1820. lie 
lies in the Jfin Numtl, one of Iho royal gardens 
St Shiraz, in whioh ho was living at the time 
of his death. 

His collections were purchased by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and consisted of 
' shout nine hundred voliunes of manuscripts' 
ia Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and a great, 
number in Chaldee and Syriac . . . highly' 
rated by Mr, Colebrooke and Dr. 'Willuns' 
(Truiieei Ori^nal Letten, Brit. Mus.vol. v.) ; 
a large collection of coins, Greek and oriental; 
rams, and antiquities dug up at Babylon and 
Nineveh, including the first cuneiform in- 
(criptions ever brought to Europe, llioh's 
portrait, presented by his widoW| hangs in 
the students’ room of the manuscript depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 


[Authorities cited above,] S. L.-P. 

rich; Edmund (1170P-1S40), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, [See Eninnn), Saint.] 
HIGH, HENRY, first Eabi ot Hoilahd 
(1590-1649), baptised at tbe church of StraC- 
lord-le-BoWjJLondon, on 19 Aug, 1690, was 
amend son oiEobert, first earlof Warwick, by 
his wife, Penelope luch [q. v.] Robert, Rich, 
tecond earl of Warwick [q. v.], was bis elder 
brother, Ue was educated at Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, was knighted on 3 June 
ICIO, and was elected M.P. for Leicester in 
1610 and 161 1 (DoxIiE, OMdal Baronage, 
ii. 307). In 1610 he served as a gentleman 
volunteer at the siege of J uliers (Dalton, Life 
of Sir Bdward Cem, i. 179). Rich was more 
qualified to succeed as a courtier than as 
a soldier, and his handsome person and 
winning manners made his rise rapid. * ULs 
features and pleasant aspect equalled the 
most beautiful women ’ (Wilson, Histori/ of 
fheReign ofJamesI, p. 163). Prom the fii’at 
.fames regarded him with favour whioli some- 
times found expression in gifts of money, 
sometimes in unplensiiig caresses (i5. p. 76 ; 
Secret History q/* the Court of James 1, 1811, 
i. 276). He was mode gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
on 6 Nov. 1017 captain of the yeomen of 
the guard (Doild, ii. 307). On 8 March 
1633 he was created Baron Kensington, that 
title being selected because be bad married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington (CLvniiNnoN, Rebellion, 
i. 187-40). In February 1624 he was sent 
to Paris to sound the French court on the 
questionof amarriage between Prince Charles 
and tbe Princess Henrietta Maria. He proved 
acceptable to the queen-motlier and tbe coart, 
sent home glowing descriptions of tbe beaut y 
of the princess, and made love as the prince's 
imresentative with great spirit and fluency 
{Cabala, ed. 1691, p. 236). On liis own ac- 
count ho also made love to Madame de 
Chevreuse (CoirsiN, Madame de Ohsvreuse, 
p. 16). But when it came to drawing up a 
marriage treaty, Kensington showed ms in- 
capacity to deal with the political questions 
raised by the alliance which was to accom- 
pany the match. lie was 'careless of any 
considerations beyond tbe success of tbe 
marriage,’ and wflling to comply with the 
demand of the French for an engagement to 
tolerate the English catholics, though svell 
aware that the king was pledged against it. 
His letters contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Carlisle, his partner in the embassy 
{Clarendon State Papers, ii. Appendix, ii.- 
xxi. ; Hardvmke State Papers, i. 623-70; 
Gabdinbr, History of Inland, v. S16-63). 
As a reivord for his pliability to Bucking- 
ham's wishes, be was raised to the rank of 
Earl of Holland (16 %pt. 16^). He was 
again sent to Paris (conjointly with Sir 
Dudley Carleton) in 1635 to negotiate a 
peace between Louis Xm and tbe Hugue- 
nots, and in the same year accompanied 
Buckingham on a mission to tbeNotherlands 
(ib. vi. 84,30; Coioto, pp. 280-3). He was 
elected K.G. on 13 Dec. 1635. 

In OctoW 1627 Holland was placed in 
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command of iho fleet, and army which were 
to leinforoe Bifckingham at the Isle of Hhfi, 
hut contrary wettt]|ier and want of money 
prevented bis sailing, arid, when he did start, 
he mot Buckingham’s defeated force return- 
ing (GAHDtiTOR, vi. 190). lie was severoly 
blamed for the delay, biit it was rather due 
to the general 4isorga»i8ation of f ho govern- 
ment than to his remissness. 

On Buckingham’s death, Holland was 
chosen to succeed him as chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge (Hotwood and 
Wrioht, CamA. TJnw. Trans, during Puritan 
PenW,ii.S66; CAnALa,p.254). On28March 
1638 ho was appointed for life governor and 
captain of Harwich and Landguard-point 
(^ffn Manual Grants and Warrants, 
Charles I, vol. 36, no. 20). He was also 
(Septomber-Novembor 1628) master of tho 
horse, and was appoint ed constable of Windsor 
(37 Oct. 1620) andhigh steward to the queen 
(I Dec. 1629). I,ike nis brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, Holland took part in colonisation, 
lie was the first governor of the Providence 
Company (4 Dec. J 630), and one of tho lords- 
proprietors of Newfoundland (13 Nov. 3637) 
(do/. StaU Papers, Col. 1674-1660, pp. 133, 
260). But he preferred monopolies and crown 
grants as a quicker method of iiioronsing his 
fortune 1' Cat. State Papers, Dorn. 1 637, p.l89). 
On 16 May 1681 ho was created ohiorjustico 
in eyre south of Trent, and became thus 
associated with one of tho most unpopular 
acts of tho reign, the revival of the obsoleto 
forest laws (nAiiraitDii, yii. 363, viii. 77, 283). 

Holland used his position at court and his 
iiiiluenco with tho queen to cabal against iho 
king’s ministers. Ho intrigued against tho 
pacific and pro-Spanish policy or Portland, 
and challenged his son, Jerome Wostonjtoa 
duel. For a few days tho king placed him 
under arrest, and ho was obliged I0 make a 
subraiseivo apology, though the queen’s inter- 
cession saved him from soverer punishment 
on 13 April 1633 (Co/. State Papers, Horn. 
1683-4, pp. 3, 11, 14). As chancellor of 
Cambridge he did nothing to onforco uni- 
formity, and resisted, though without eue- 
cesB, Latid’s claim to visit the university as 
metropolitan (Laud, Works, v. 666-82). 
With Strafford he was on still worse terms. 
They exchanged frigid complimentary 
letters, hut the opponents of the lord- 
deputy habitually looked to Holland for 
support. Over Sir Piers Crosby’s case they 
had an open quarrel, caused oy Holland's 
refusal to be examinod as a witness, and 
embittered still farther by the slanders which 
Holland circulated against Straffbrd. In 
letters to intimate friends Strafford wrote 
of Holland with well-desrirved 


graAri'onn, Letters, iblMTlMa^i;!^ 

In 1636 Holland hoped to be aupointed 
lord high admiral, but was given the S 
appropriate post of groom of the stoleZd 
first lord of the budcEamber. By the ouepnV 
mfiuence, however, he was made Renend nf 
the horse (2 Feb. 1639) in place of the muck 
more capable Essex (ib. i. 602, ii. 873). jp“ 
sole exploit was the unlucky march to Kelso 
and the hasty retreat thence (3 Jims Ifiasi 
whereby he covered himself and the kine’i 
army with ridicule (Chabendoit, ii. 3§> 
But whether he was really to blame for the 
failure maybe doubted, oiid the imputations 
on his courage wore undeserved (Gabmkbe 
ix. 27). His command also involved him in a 
qnarrol with tho Earl ofNewcastle, which the 
intervention of the king prevented from end- 
ing in a duel f Rdsiiworth, iii. 930, 946). 
Tii_ the second Scottish war Conway was a^ 
pointed gcupval of tho horse instep of Hot- 
land. The lattor’s animosity to Straffordand 
the king’s chief ministers, and the suspicion 
that he inclined too much to theparlywhich 
desired peace with tho Scots, were apparently 
the causes (OLAmiNDON, ii. 46, 48, 81), In 
the privy ooiineil on 6 May 1640 he backed 
Nnrthurahnrland in opposing the dissolution 
of tho Short parliament (Laud, Works, vi, 
284). During the early part of the Long 
parliament ho acted with the popular party 
among the peers, and gave evidence agamst 
Strafford, tnough aiming at his exclusion 
from offico, not at his death (liUBHWOBtH, 
Trial of Strafford, p. 643; CASDUriiB, it, 
.861 ). _ Tho queen, whoso favour he had lost 
for a time, won him back with the promise 
of tho command of tho army, and on 
16 April 1641 ho was made captain-general 
north of the Trent (id. ix. 389 ; Clabebdos, 
ii. ISO, iii, 334). lie carried out the busi- 
ness of disbanding the army with success, 
blit the refusal of the king to grant him the 
nomination of a now baron' reopened the 
breach between him and the court, Holland 
wroto to Eseex hinting plainly that Oharles 
was still tampering with the officers (^ib. ir. 
3 ; (jiARDiNBH, X. S). "When the kmg in 
January 1642 left Whitehall, Holland, 
though still groom of the stole, lefnaed to 
attend his master, and declined to obey a 
later summons to York (28 March 1042). 
On 13 April 1642 Lord Falkland, by the 
king’s command, obliged him to surrender the 
key which was the ensign of his office. This 
deprivotion, which Clarendon regards as im- 
politic, was instigated by the queen. She 
had contracted so great an indignation agsinst 
Holland, J-u.,™. 


contempt very odious, 


whose ingratitude towards her wss 
ms, that she had said 'she would 
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never live in llie court if he Kept hie iilnoo ’ 
V. 31 ; Lord^ Joumah, iv. 606, 

680 712)» 

In March and July 1642 the parliament 
chose Holland to bear its declarations to the 
iinff but in each case Charles received him 
rritn' pointed disfavour, by which tho earl 
'was transported from his natural temper 
»nd gentleness into passion and animosity 
araiMt the king and hie ministors ’ (id. v. 
354> OLABmnoN, iv. 343, v. 413). TTo was 
one of the committee of safety appointed by 
parliament on 4 July 1642. Aft er Edgohill 

made two exhortations to the citizens of 
London, one urging thorn to defend the city; 
and another on 10 Nov. about the proposed 
negotiations with Charles (Old Parliamen- 
ts Hitluri/, xi. 483, xii. 34), At Turnham 
Oreen on 13 Nov. ho appeared in arms him- 
eelf, marshalled Essex’s army, and is credited 
with dissuading that goneral from fighting 
(WHiTniiOOKD, Memortals, od. 1853, 1 . 191 ; 
LitDr.ow, Mpmoirs, 1894, i. 47). 

During tho early part of 1643 Holland was 
one of the leaders of tho peace party in the 
lords, and in August he endeavoured to induce 
&8ei to hack tho pence propositions with 
the weight of the army (GaBmifBR, Great 
Cml War, i. 103, 183). When this plan 
failed, he made his way to the king's (luartors, 
confidently expecting to be toooivedbaok into 
fevoaf and restored at onco to his old office 
of groom of tho stole. In the privy eouiicil, 
however, only Hyde and one other were in 
favour of giving him a gracioue reception; 
the rest exaggorated his ingratitude, and the 
king himself complained with bitterness tliat 
Holland made no attempt to apologise for his 
post miseondnot. Therefore, though ho at- 
tended the king to the siege nf Gloucester, 
and charged in tho king's regiment of horse 
at the first battle of Newbury, Charles gave 
the post he deeirod to Lho hlarquia of Hert- 
ford; and, finding that thero was nothing 
to be gained at Oxford, Holland I’etumed 
to London (OnauBirDOW, Meballim, vii. 174, 
177, 183, 241). The House of Lords had him 
arrested, hut, as he had returned at the 
sneoial invitation of Essex, they readmitted 
hm to sit (13 Jan. 1644), and persuaded the 
commons to release his esi atesfrom sequestra- 
tion (hards’ Journals, vi. 297, 340, 349, .S77, 
680), To the kingdom at large Holland ex- 
plained that he found the court too indisposed 
to peace, and tho papists too powerful thero 
for a patriot of his type (A Declaration made 
to the Kingdom hy Henry, Bari of Holland, 
1643, 4to). The commons were less easily 
satisfied than the lords, and obliged the 
upper house to pass an ordinance disabling 
thepesrswhohad deserted the parliamentary 


c.iubB from exercising their legislative powers 
dm'ing the existing parliament without the 
assent of both houses. An ordinance for the 
readmission of Holland and two other de- 
serters was brought forward in 1046, hut 
failed to pass the second reading (Lordd 
JowmaU, vi. 608, 610, viii. 718). In De- 
cember 1646 Holland petitioned parliament 
for some pecuniary compensation for tho 
losses which the civil war, and his adherence 
to <ho parliamentary parly, had entailed 
upon him. His oltice of first gentleman of 
the bedohamber hod been worth 1,6007. a 
year ; he had lost also two pensions of 3,0007. 
a year apiece, a ehare in the customs on coal 
worth ],3007. a year, and a legal office worth 
2,0007. a year, besides smaller salaries as 
chief justice in eyre and constable of Wind- 
sor. Moreover, the Idng owed him 30,0007. 
(ib. viii. 45), Tho commons, however, laid 
aside the petition, and negatived a proposal 
to give him a pension of 1,0007. ((Muwwns' 
Journals, iv. 3®). 

Under these circumstances Holland turned 
once more to the king’s side. In September 
1646 he had endeavoured to mediate between 
the Scollish comraissionors and the English 
presby teriaii lenders, suggesting I o tho French 
agent, Srontrenil, that tlie king should talie 
refuge in tho Sonltish army (GABDiinsa, 
Great Civil War, ii. 840, lii. 2). He was 
also one of the authors of tho scheme of 
settlement put forward by the presbjrterian 
poera in .Taiiuory 1647 (id, iii. 218). ‘When, 
the second civil war began he resolved to 
redeem his past faults hy taking up arms 
for the king. Ho procured a commission as 
general from the Prince of Wales, and pro- 
ceeded to issuecomniissious to royalist officers. 
Lady Carlisle pawned her pearl necklace to 
supply him with funds, and through her ho 
carried on a correspondence with Lauder- 
dale and Lanark (Olabundoh', Jledellion, xi. 
6, 1 37 j The Designs of the present Committee 
of Estates, 1048, 4to,p. 8; Hamilton Papers, 
Camden Society, i. 224), On 4 July Holland 
left London, and the next day appeared in 
arras at Kingston, intending to raise the siege 
of Oolcheeler, He issued a declaration osseH- 
ing that he sought a personal treaty between 
Charles and the parliament, a cessation of 
arms during the treaty, and tho restoration 
of the king to his just regal authority (The 
Declaration of the Duke ^ Bnekinyham, the 
Earls of Holland and Peterborough, &a., 1648). 
Holland’s preparations had been made wilh 
so little secrecy that they hod no chance 
of BUCC 08 S ; nor could he get together more 
than six hundred men. On 7 July he was 
defeated by Sir Michael Livesey near King- 
ston ; on 10 July what remained of lus 
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j’oTces -were surprised at St.Neots Colonel 
Scroope, and flollatid was sent prisoner to 
■VVarwiok Castle (OLiBiiinioN, JlelMian, xi. 
103 ; Gaediukk, Great Cii il War, iv. 1C8). 
On 18 Nov. the two houses agreed that he 
and si;c others should bo punished by banUh- 
ment, but the army resolved that the authors 
of the second civil war should not be allowed 
to escape, and on 3 Feb. 1040 a high court 
of juatioe was orooted to try Holland and 
other culprits. The proceedings opened on 
10 Feb. ; Holland pleaded that his captor 
had given him quarter for life, but his plea 
having been overruled by the court, he was 
sentenced to death 6 March. Fairfax inle^ 
ceded for Holland, and Warwick used alibis 
influence to save his life ; nevertheless, the 
parliament by 31 to 30 votes refused to re- 
prieve him (Jiords' Journale, x. 696 j C'owt- 
jnons’ Journals, vi. 131, 169 j Jteport tm the 
Jiule ((f Portlands MSS. i. 478, 612 ,• State 
TriaU). On 9 Morch ho was beheaded in 
company with the Duke of Hamilton and 
Loru Gnpel. On the scallbld Holland made 
along and rambling speech, protesting his 
fidelity to the protostant religion and to jMir- 
liamonts, and the innocency of his intentions 
in his late attempt. ‘ God bo praUcd, al- 
though my blood comes to be shed here, there 
was scarcely a drop of blood shed in that 
action I was engaged in’ (The Several 
Speeches of Duke liamilton, Henry, Earl qf 
Holland, and Arthur, Lord Cty9ci,i640,4to, 
p, 19). Clarendon sums up his career by 
saying : ‘ He was a very well-bred man, and 
annc gentleman in goo^ times: but too much 
desired to enjoy ease and plenty when the 
king could have neither, and did think 
poverty the most insupportable evil that 
could befall any man in this world ’(i?o- 
bellion, xi. 203). 

Holland left a son Eoberl, who became in 
1673 fifth Earl of Warwick. Of his daugh- 
ters, Isabella married Sir James Thynne (cf. 
Oakti!, Lpe (jf Ormonde, iv. 701) j Frances 
married William, lord Paget j Mary married 
iTohn Campbell, third earl of Breadalbauo 
[n.v.l ; Susannah, James Howard, third ear! 
or Suffolk fq. v.] 

A doubtful portrait of Holland was No. 96 
in theYandyck exhibition of 1886, Engraved 
pcrtraits are contained in * Trngicum Thoa- 
trum Londini celebratum,’ 1640, 19mo (p. 
382), and in Iloubraken’s ' Heads of lEus- 
trioiis Persons.’ i 

I 

[Doyle’s Official Baronago, ii. 207-0; other an- ' 
tlioiities mentioned in the article,] C. H. F. 

RICH, JEREMIAH (d. 1060 f), steno- 1 
grapher, was probably of good family, as he 
dedicated his ’Scmigraphy’ to ‘llio Rt. 
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Hon. the Lady Mary Rich,’ and in th^. 
face he says: 'It will be welcome, Ld 
especially to your Ladyship, bocausi you 
have spent some houres in the knowlettZ 
thereof whenj was m the family,’ doubtlei, 
as a tutor. His uncle, WilliamCartwriiiht 
taught him shorthand, and he became an 
eminent practitioner of the art, John in 
biirne offered to give Rich a certificate, under 
his own hand, that he took down his trial nt 

t”"® exactness! 

In 1646 Rich was living 'in St. Olives 
parish in Southwark, at one M''» Williams 
a midwife,’ and in 1069 ha occupied a house 
called the Golden Ball in Swithin’s Lane 
near London Stone. He probably died in or 
soon after 1G60. 

'riie first work i'^sued by him is entitled- 
'Somography, or Short and Swift Writinirj 
being the most easiest, exactest, and speediest 
Method of aU others that have beene yet 
Extant. . . , Invented and Composed for 
tho Benefit of others by the Author hereof 
William Cartwright, and is now set forth 
and published by his Nephew, Icremiidi 
Rich, immediate next to the Author de- 
ceased,’ London, 1642, 16mo. It will be 
observed that Rich made no pretence that he 
was the inventor of the system, and in the 
preface ho slates : ‘ Now as for my commend- 
ing of the worke, I Itnow not why any num 
should expect it seeing it is my owiic ; for 
although 1 am not father to it, yet I am tbs 
right heire, for my uncle dying left it to me 
only.’ Rich, however, makes no allusion to 
his undo Cartwright in the next hook be 
published only four years later, under the 
title of ‘Oharactory, or a most eosie and 
exact Method of Short and Swift Writing, 
. . . Invented and exactly composed by 
Jeremiah Rioh,' London, 1646. in other 
books publisbed by him he claims the merit 
of being tbo sole author and inventor of the 
system, viz, in ‘ Semigraphy or Arts Rarity,’ 
London, 1664, 16mo; in ‘The Penns Dex- 
terity,’ London, 1660 j and in ‘The World's 
liority,’ published before 1660. lienee the 
fact that Cartwright was the original in- 
ventor of the system called after Rich's 
name has been obscured. It was entirely 
overlooked by Philip Gibbs, the earliest short- 
hand historian, and tho recognition of Cart- 
wright’s claims is duo to a communication 
made to the ‘Athencaiun’ in 1880 by Mi. 
Edward Pocknell. 

The first edition of the Cortwright-Rich 
system, which appeared after Rich's death, 
bears the curious title : 'The Pena Dexterity 
Compleated, or Mr. Riches Short-hand now 
perfect^ taught, which in his Lifetime was 
never clone by anything made publique in 
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ZiTT” because it would have hindred his 
Oce,' London, 1660, 13mo. The sixth 
edition of this work was publishod in 171o, 
the fifteenth in 1760, the nineteenth in 
1775 ond the twentieth ut Leeds in 1792. 
Among Rich’s editors or * improvers ’ wore 
•Vyilhwn Addy, Samuel Botley, Nathaniel 
g((h,»er, and Philip Doddridge, who made 
the study of the system obliptory in his 
theological academy at Northampton [see 
jrt. DoDDBiuaB, PiutipJ. John Locke was 
eiBOBg the admirers of Rich’s shorthand, 
TPhich has had a very wide vogue. 

Eioh’s tiny volume of the Psalms in 
metre, written in stenographic clinractors, 
mu published in 1659, and the companion 
lolttme, the New Testament, appeared in 
the same year, with the names ot many of 


hispatrons. _ , , „ 

lUch’s portrait was engraved by Cross. 
[Atbotiieum, 4 and 18 Sept, and 27 Nov. 1880 ; 
Biogr.ftrit. (Kippis), i. 588 ». i Bromloy’s Cat. of 
Engraved Rjrtraits, p. 107; Gibbs's Hist. Ao- 
(ount of Compendious and Swift Writing, p. 
45 • Gibson's Bibliography of Sliortliiina ; 
Otaager'a Biogr. Hist, of England, 6bh od. iv. 
77; Journalist, 1 April 1887, p. 397 ; Lory’s 
Hist, of Shorthand I Lewis’s Ilisb. of Shorthuud, 
p,g9, Notes .ind Quories, 5th sor. vi. 7,115; 
Poinell’a Legible Short h.ind, p. 76 ; Rockwell’s 
leaching, Practice, and Litoraturoof Shorthand.] 


RIOH, JOHN (1682 P-1701), pantomi- 
mist and theatrical manager, the son of 
Christopher Rich [n. v.], is said to have 
heenhorn about 1682. On the death of his 
father, onlNov. 171‘l,Rioh, with hie brother 
ChristopW Mohyer Rich, oamo into pos- 
session of the now theatre, then all out 
completed, in Lincoln’s Inn Piolds. This 
edifice ho opened on 18 Dec., coming for- 
uatd dressed in mourning to speak an elo- 
giscal ptologua (of. FtTssaBiiAijn, iVew JZw- 
/ory qf the Eiifflish Stage^ ii. 888). The pii'oa 
given was the ‘ Recruiting Oihoer’ of Par- 
nuhar, John Leigh from Ireland malting his 
fet Mpeaianoe as Oaplain Plume. The re- 
mainder of the cast is nnknown. Rich’s com- 

C consisted, however, of secedors from 
y Lane, Keen, tho Bullocks, Pack, Spil- 
ler, Griffin, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 
Gross, and others, who seem, on joining him, 
to have run a risk of hemg silenced by tho 
lord chamberlain ; the latter’s interference 
ia the theatres was at the time equally 
arbitrary and tyrannical. The company was 
announced os playing under letters patent 
granted by GharleslL In 1716, ae Esse-v in 
Banka’s ‘Unhappy Favourite,’ Rich made 
his appearance as a tragedian, a line he soon 
ahandoned, 


No special feature distinguished at the out- 
set Rich’s management. His theatre was 
l^ge, and had a large stage, gorgeously fur- 
nished with mirrors. Tho openmg receipts 
were 143/. , a sum rarely exceeded during the 
season. Shorn as it was of some of its best 
actors, Drury Lane, under the admirable 
mana^ment of Colley Cibber, Booth, and 
Wilks, still possessed tho more capable oom- 
j)any,_and tho new theatre held a secondary 

E laco in public estimation. Rich accordingly 
egan in 1716 to give entertainments in the 
Italian stylo, which speedily developed into 
pantomime. On 22 April the performance 
of tho ‘ Cheats ’ was followed by *hat of a 
pioco unnamed, of which the characCers only 
arc given. These consist of Harlequin by 
Lim, Punch ^ Shaw, and Scaramouch by 
Thurmond. Lun was the name under which 
in pantomime Rich invariably appeared. 

Ricli is thus to bo credited with tho in- 
vention of what in England has, under 
changing conditions, been known as i>anlu- 
mime, Davies says, concerning these ontor- 
taiumeiilB : ' By the help of gay scenes, fiiio 
habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, he exlubitcd a story from 
Ovid’s “ Metamorplioses,” or some other fobu- 
lous writer. Between the pauses or oots of 
this serious ropresonlation he interwove a 
comic fable consisting chiofly of the court- 
ship of Horlcquin and Columbine, with ii 
variety of surprising ndvenlurcs and tricks 
which wore produced by tho magio wand 
of TJarlenuin, such as tho sudden transfor- 
mation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of mon and women into wheel- 
barrows and joint-stools ’ (.Life of Garrich, 
i. 130). Rich himself invariably played 
Ilarloquin. From 1717 to 1760, tho year 
before his death, Rich produced a panto- 
mime annually. Few failed of success, most 
of thorn running forty or fifty nights con- 
secutively ; Drury Lane, put on the defen- 
sivo, was obliged reluctantly to follow the 
example set at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Ri^’s management continued on the whole 
eminently successful. In the season of 1718- 
1719 the* Two Horlequiiis’ Qfromthe French 
of Lenoblo) was acted by a Freneh company 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and printed in Eim- 
lisli and French in 1718. * The Fair of 
Germain’ (‘La Foire do St. Germain’ of 
Boui'sault), translated by John Osell [q. v.], 
was given under similar conditions. On 
1 Feb. 1721, during the performance of 
‘ Macbeth,’ a disturbance took place. Rich 
politely expressed his intention to stop a 
drunken earl who sought to cross the stage 
ivhilo the play was in progress, and received 
a box on the oars which ho promptly re- 
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turned. Ho was thereupon attacked by the 
companions of his assailant. ButQum,Kyan, 
and other actors gathered round him, and the 
aristocratic jpnrt^ rushed into tho body of 
the house slashing the hangings with their 
swords, breaking the sconces, and doing so 
much damage that the theatre had to be 
shut for a couple of days. The nirenders 
wore e.Topolled by the watchmen, whom Quin 
summoned [see Qinsr, Jairnsl ; and tho 
king, on the amlication of Kich, granted a 
guard, as at Drury Lane, to attend the 
theatre ‘ Harleq^uin Dr. Faustus,’ produced 
at Drury Lane in 1723, by Thurmond, a 
dancing master, was answered by Bich with 
‘The Necromaiicer, or the History of Dr. 
Faiistus,’ on 20 Deo. 1723. At Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and subsequently at Oovont Garden, 
oKtra prices were ciiargcd on the nights on 
which the pantomime was played. This 
caused some protest. Tho oiTer was then 
made to return the overcharge to those going 
out before tho overture to tho pantoinbne. 
On 21 Jan. Bich brought out ‘ Harlequin, a 
Sorcerer,’ by Theobald, a piece subsequently 
revived at Covont Garden with prodigious 
success, ‘narlequin Anna Jlullon’ was 
given oil 11 Deo. 1727. On 29 Jon. 1728 tho 
production of Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ refused 
at Drury Lone and accepted by Bioh, eclipsed 
all previous success, making, as was said, 
‘Gay rich, and Bioh gay.’ It was given 
without intermission sixty-throo times, and 
was revived next season and played both by 
the regular company and by children. The 
performance of Gay’s sequel, ‘Polly,’ was 
prohibited by the lord chamberlain. 

In 1730 Bich set on foot a subscription 
to Wld a house in Bow Street, Covont Gar- 
den, and gave a public exhibition of the de- 
signs of his arwitect. Shepherd. Before 
January 1781 six thousand pounds woro sub- 
scribed and the building begun. Bich paid 
a CTOund-rent of lOOf. a year to the Duke 
of Bedford. At the prices charged, Tw. to 
tho boxes, 2 s. 6tf, to tiie pit, 2 s. and Is. to 
the gallery, and 10 s, 6 d. for a seat on the 
stage, the house was calculated to hold 
about 2001. An accident, by which several 
workmen were killed or injured, combined 
with some lack of funds^ delayed the opening 
of the house until late in 1732. Meanwhile 
Bich’s company opened the season at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields with ‘ Hamlet ’ on 22 Sept. 
1732. On 6 Doc, the ‘ Anatomist ’ concluded, 
as was supposed, tho performances at the old 
house, and on the 7th the new house opened 
unostentatiously with a revival of VVyche-r- 
ley’s ‘Way of the World.* To moot the 
great demand for scats, pit and boxes wero 
‘ laid together at 6 s.' The only actor of 


primary importance in tho CMt was OniiT 
who plapd Fainall. The scenes were^^^^^ 
and well painted, and the decorations hand 
some, Md the piece ran for four night, 
The ‘Beggars Opera,’ with Miss Nows „ 
Polly, was then tovived, and proved one. 
more so siiecdseful that the regular coT 
puny wont back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
did not return until 11 Jon. I 733 .’ On 
1 0 Fob. G ay ’s posthumous opera of ‘ Achillea’ 
was given for the first time, and ployed 
eighteen consecutive nights, mnip.Tu.. - . 
further withdrawal of the regular companv 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. No pantomime was 
given, but Lun (Bioh) played, 23 Jan 
narlequin in tho ‘ Cheats or the Tavsrn 
Billcers, in a dialogue between Harleouin 
Punch, niid_ Scaromouch.’ Druiy Lane 
showed ho.stile feeling to the new house 
producing in rivalry tho 'Way of the World ’’ 
and the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ But Oovent Ga^ 
don held its own. Bioli gave in all aotae 
123 representations during his first season 
llioro, the theatre closing on 1 Jime, In 
spite of the augmented prices the receipts on 
tho opening night wore only 1161, and this 
was reduced on the second night toBll 7 s. fid 
Ordinary prices began on 11 Doc. 173^ 
The largest amount obtained was -with the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ which produced on the se- 
cond night 1 221 11 s. The house was visited 
by royalty about six times during the season. 
Hogarth’s picture, erroneously dated 1728, 
of Bidi’s ‘ Glory, or the Triumphant Entry 
into Oovont Garden,’ refers to Bich’s re- 
moval in 1732 to the new theatre. Van- 
dorgiicht also issued a scenic print with the 
distich : 


Sboknepearp, Bowo, Jonson, now are quite an- 
done ; 

TIioso are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 0 Lnn! 

Tho somewhat sleepy and uneventful 
course of management was interrupted hy 
the appoaraiico of Gairiok. When, on 10 May 
1746, Garrick orrived in London, after hie 
second visit to Dublin, he arranged for six 
performances at Oovent Garden. These began 
on 11 June, and wore remunerative alike to 
actor and manager. The following seawn 
Garrick remained at Oovent Garden, Eich 
engaging in addition Quin and Mis. Cibber. 
This season’s profits are said to have amounted 
to 8,6001 Next year, when Garrick was at 
Drury Lane and Qiiin and Woodward had 
withdrawn from Oovent Garden, matters 
wore wholly different. Bioh suhsoquentdy re- 
engi^cd Quin, Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Cibber, 
Maoldin, and other good actors. He exer- 
cised no inlluonoe over them, was despised by 
them, and was even held by some of them to 
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hiTf hostile manifestations in order 

to render them more amenable to discipline) 
ui imputation which Rich jiublicly rgpu- 
disted m the ‘ General Advertiser ’ for 26 Jon. 
1761. The season of 1760-1 was that in 
wUph Garrick at Drury Lane and Barry at 
Corent Garden were the rival Romeos, Miss 
Bellamy and Mrs. Oihher the opposing 
Juliets, and this was followed in 1765-6 by 
the &motts competition between Barry at 
Corent Garden as Lear and Garrick in the 
game part at Drury Lane. On 26 Nov. 1761 
Bich died at his house in Covent Garden 
Fiusza, aged, it is said, 79. He was succeeded 
■s manager of Covent Garden by .Tohn Beard 

S n.T.I, who married his daughter Charlotte. 
)n his tomb it is stated that ‘ in him were 
nuited the various virtues that would endear 
him to his family, friends, and acquaint- 
nnees. Distress never failed to find relief in 
his bounty.’ 

Bich, who lived at Cowley, Middlesex, in 
a bouse once belonging to Jetton Booth, 
married as second wife an actress of email 
aote named hlrs. Si evens, wlioao name occurs 
once or twice in tho bills. She had been 
originally barmaid at Brut’s oolfoe-house, 
and wns subsequently Rich’s housekeeper. 
She became after marriage a convert to 
methodiiim, and teems to have communi- 
cated some of her zeal to Rich, thus justify- 
ing Smollett’s assertion that' the poor man’s 
head, which was not naturally very clear, 
had been diaordered with euperetilion, and 
belaboured under the tyranny of a wife and 
tho terror of hell-fire at the same time.’ 
She survived Rich with four diildien. 

As Harlequin Rich seems to have been un- 
equalled. Davies says that after applying 
himself to the study of paulomimical rapre- 
Bentstion, in which he wae very fortunate, 
Bich 'formed a kind of harlequinade very 
different from that which is seen at the 
opera comique in Baris, where harlequin and 
oil the characters speak’ of Ganiolc, i. 
129). 'To this superiority Garrick refers 
when he says : 

When Luu appeared, with matchless art and 
whim, 

He gave the power of spoech to every limb ; 
Iho^mask’d and mute convoy’d his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gesturo what ho meant. 

Bnt now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Hequire a tongue to make thorn understood. 

phutohill disparages ' Lun’ in the 'Rosciad,’ 
DutHoroce W alp(fie,who tequentlymentions 
Bich in his ' Letters,’ speaks with admiration 
of the ‘wit’ and 'coherence’ of his panto- 
mimes. Isaac D’Israeli says that Rich ' could 
describe to the audience by his signs and 
gestures as intelligibly os others could ex- 


E ress by words,’ an opinion derived pro- 
ably, as is one equally laudatory by Leigh 
Hunt, from Davies. The latter declared that 
in fifty years no man approached him, and 
that Garrick’s action was not more perfectly 
adapted to his characters than were Rich’s 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His 
presentation of Harlequin hatchedffrom on 
by the heat of the sun was a masterpiece 
of dumb show 'from the first chipping of 
the egg, bis receiving of motion, hie feeling 
of the ground, his standing upright, to his 
quick harlequin trip round the empty shell. 
Through the whole piogreasion every limb 
had its longue, and every motion a voice.’ 
In mntomime he proved a valuable master 
to Hippisloy and others, but he preferred 
teaching actors tragic parts. ‘You should see 
me ^lay Richard,’ he said to Tate Wilkinson. 

Rich was uneducated, and was quite illite- 
rate. He talked of ‘ laming ’ 'Wilkinson to be 
a play er ; told Signora Spiletta to lay the em- 
phasis on the ‘adjutant,’ and said ‘turbot’ 
for turban. Ho had some curious sfiecte- 
tions. lie pretended never to recall a name. 
Addressing Tnte Wilkinson, ho would call 
him in turns 'Williamakin, Whittington, or 
whatever other name came into his head. 
Having called Roote ‘ raieter ’ several times, 
that somewhat irascible actor grew angir 
and asked tho reason why Rich aid not call 
him by his name. ‘ Don’t bo angry,’ said 
Rich j ‘ I Bometimcs forget my own name.' 
‘That’s extraordinary,’ replica Foote, ‘for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did 
not Buppobo you could forget it.’ Rich does 
not appear to have been miauciolly success- 
ful, though, unlike his father, be paid to tbe 
letter his actors and those with whom he 
mode engagements. Dibdin says that he 
was compelled to tako a house situated in 
three counties in order to avoid the impor- 
tiuiity of tbe bailifi's. 

Rich was the founder of the Beefsteak 
Society, and George Lambert [q. v.], hie 
scene-painter, was an original member, it 
met at first in a room in Oovent Garden 
Theatre. Among the presidents were Tbeo- 
philuB Cibber, 'Whitehead, WlUcs, Colmon, 
Charles Morris, and George IV when Prince 
of Wales. 

Rich’s portrait, with his family, attributed 
to H^arthf who also pointed a portrait of 
Miss Rich, is in the Gon'iok Olubj where is 
another portrait of R ich as Harlequin, Ridi's 
account hooks of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden, ftom 1723 to 1740, were in 
the dramatic collection of the late Mr. Lacy, 
the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 

[Oenebt's Account of tlie English Stage j 
Gent. Mag, 1832, ii, 680 at seq.; Daviob’s Life 
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of Garrick nml Dramatic Miscellanies; Tate 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee ; 
Apology for the Life of George Anno Bellamy; 
Jackson's Hist, of the Scottish Stage; Pitz- 
gerald's New Hist ol tlio English Stage , Barton 
Baker's Iiondon Stage ; Biographiii Dramiitica ; 
Oibher's Apology, oil. Lowe; Doran's Annals of 
the Stage, ed. Lowe ; Buswoll’s Johnson, od. Hill ; 
Letters of Horace Walpole ; Georgian Eia, 
Stirling’s Old Drury Lane ; Oliirk Bussell’s Be- 
pre'-entntli o Actors , Steele's Theatre and Anti- 
Thotttro;Dibdin’sivndVioL'ir'slIistorios;Who.itley 
and Cunningham's London Fast and Piescnt. 
A short list of p,imphlcts by or concerning 
Bich is found in Mr. Lowe's Bibliographical 
Account of English Tlieat ric.il Litciature, under 
* Bich, John,’ and ‘ Hill, John.''] J. K. 

BiIOH, MAltY, OousrnsH o? Wabwick 
( 1636-1078J,acvotilli daughter and thirteenth, 
child of llicimrd Boylo, first earl of Cork 
fq. V.], by his second tvifo Catherine, only 
daughter of Sir (roollroy Fenton [q.v.J, was 
boni at Youglial on 8 Nov. 1025. uormother 
dying in 1028, Mary and Uer younger eistor 
Margaret^ (d. 10,^7) were brought up hy the 
wife of Sir Bnndall Clay I on at Mallow. In 
1 088, when she Avna not yuti thirteen, Lord 
Cork brought her to England, ond strongly 
but uniucoessfully urged lior marriage witli 
.Tames Hamilton, only son of .Tames, first 
viscount Olnndoboyo, and afterwards (1647) 
Earl of Claiibrassil. The irate father, in Ms 
diary for 1639 (it'morc Tapers, od. Clrosort, 
Ist ser. V. 101), writes! ‘fllr, James ITamyl- 
ton, being refuzed by my unruly daughter 
Mary, departed 3 Sept, to y" hath.* 

The same forco of character was displayed 
in Mary Boyle’s determination to marry 
Charles Hich, second son of Bohert, seoond 
«arlof'Warwick(1687-1058) [q.v.]; this suit, 
owing to Kich’s want of fort une, was strongly 
disapproved hy her father, whose six older 
daughters had all made brilliant matches. 
.She was banished his house t o a little country 
seat near Hampton Court. Here Charles lUeli 
visited her frequent ly, and quietly married her 
at Shopperton church on 21 July 1041 (par. 
reg.) Her father having, througli the inter- 
vention of the Earls of Warwick and Hol- 
land and Lord Goring, acquiesced in the 
match (OifBSTUB, Marriage Licenses, p. 1116), 

f avoher a dowry of 7,000/. (fJimore Tapers, 
St sor. V. 182, 104, 222). 

With occasional visits to London, Mary 
Bioh spent the remainder of her life at Leighs 
Priory, neor Foisted, Essex, tlie seat of her 
brother-in-law, the third enrl of Warwick. 
She endeared herself to his large family, 
Ibronght up the carl's daughters nor nieces, 
anduvod on aifeolionalo terms with her hus- 
band's two stepmothers and sisters-in-law. 
She developed a pictistio temperament. Win- 


ter a^ summer she retired every morning to 
the ' Wilderness’garden topray andmeditito 

Her house was the resort of pious nuriiM 
mmislersof Essex and bishops and diiZ 
from London, and lier works of charity wm 

widely known. By no means a recluse, slw 
kept in constant touch, through her sisters 
Lady RanBlaprh, Lady Goring, and others’ 
with the life ot the metropolis, and after Ifled 
vent occasionolly to court, though sheuns 
always glad to return to ‘delicious Lee*’ 

Her liushand sucoooded his elder hrother 
Roboit as fourth earl of Warwick m IfiSO 
and died, after twenty years of gout, on 
24 Au^. 107 3. Ills entire estate was left at 
his wile’s disposal for life, which gave rise to 
the saying that he had given it ‘ to pious uses.' 
Lndy Warsvick died at Leighs on 12 Amd 
1078, and was buriodiiil’elatedchuich. ''fho 
Virtuous Woman Found,’ a funeral sermon 
preached by Anthony Walker, D.D., formerly 
domestic oliopliiiii to tlio earls of IVaruick 
and rector of Fyliold, Essex, was published 
in London 1680 by Nathaniel Eaiiew [see 
under Bankw, NAruAiriEL], together with 
1. ‘ Uulcs for a Holy Life, in a Letter to 
George, Earl of Berkeley.’ 2. ‘Occasional 
Meditations upon sundry Subjects,’ 3. ‘Pious 
lleflections upon several Scripturos,’ all by 
Lady Worn iok. A portrait is profi.xoil. 

Tmdy Warwick bad two children, Elim- 
both (A 1012) and Oharlos, lord llich. 'Tho 
latter, born in 1643, married, in 1662, Ann 
Cavendish, daughter of William, earl oflle- 
vonebire ; he predeeoased his father, wlin waa 
succeeded in the title by his cousin Bohert, 
second earl of Holland. 

Tho diaries kept by Ledy Warwick from 
July 1660 to Noi ember 1 077, together with 
a volume of ‘Occasional Meditations,’ passed 
into tho bauds of her domestic chaplain, 
Thomas Woodrofle, who ofter her death an- 
notated them. All tho manuscripts (with 
tho exception of four ‘ Dio^ Papers,' missing 
when they came into Mr, Woodroffo's handa) 
wore acquired Iw the British Museum in 
1866 {Addit. MISS. 27351-8). Woodrofle 
transcribed short portions, under the title of 
‘ Oollcctinne out of my Lady Warwick's 
Papers ’ (these are now numbered Addit. MS. 
27861 in the British Museum). Extracts 
from 1066 to 1672 wore edited for the Eeh- 
gioue Tract Society in 1817 by Barhamjftom 
another transcript, then in the possession of 
tho Kov, Nathaniel G. Woodroffe, vicar of 
Somerford-Koynos,Wiltshire, In 1848 ‘Some 
Specialities in the Life of M. Warwick 
(tno original manuscript of which is Addit. 
MS. 27867) was edited by Thomas Orofton 
Oroker [q.v.] for the Percy Society, nom a 
copy owned by Lord Brooke. 
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ios of Lady Warwick, by C. Fall 
„j”°io01, and by Mary E. Pnlgravs, 1901 ; 
nlmB life of English Lndios in the Seventeenth 
kntnrv OP- 146-228 ; Lord Cork’s True Ee- 
iSiiiMS in Dirah’s Life of Kobert Boyle : 
BoilBeU's Memoirs of the Boyles, p. 2fi , Loos 
Lsctomons: A Funeral Sermon for Chailes, Earl 
of IV^wifllt, by Anthony Walker, 1673 ; The 
Holy Life of Elizabeth Walker, pp. 128, 
176; Anderson's Memorable Womoii 
of the Puritan Times.] 0, F. S. 


BIOH, Sib NATIUNIEL (1 686?-lfl36), 
jeerchant adventurer, bom about 1585, was 
probably eldest son of Richard llioh, an ille- 
ntimale son of Richard, first baron llich[q.v.] 
His mother was daughter of John Machell, 
sheriff of London. Ue had a legal training, 
and was admitted a member of Qray’s Inn on 
>! Feb. 1609-10; hut ho devoted liimself 
iirstto political life, and later to the rdle of 
a mercantile pioneer. lie entered parliit- 
jnent as member for Toliies in 1614, repre- 
sented Eilfit Retford in 10:11, sat on a royal 
commission in Ireland in 1623 (Biiowu, 
<if United States, ii. 980), and 
was member for Harwich in 1024-6, New- 
port (Isle of Wight) in 1626, and Harwich 
igoin from 1620 to 1629. On 8 Nov. 1817 
he was lighted at Hatton House. 

Bioh was connected with the Bermudas 
Company in 1016, and bouglit shares in the 
Vnginia* Company in 1019. Of the latter 
company he became a prominent member, 
and when, in April 1628, there occurred the 
great split between two factions in the com- 

K lie took a leading part on tlio side of 
innection, Robert llicli, second earl of 
Warwick [q. v.] In May 1624, when the 
matter came before the House of Commons, 
he was specially altacltod by the oiiposing 
faction, but he sat on the Virginia commis- 
eioa of July 1634. 

In 1029 Rich, with the Earl of Warwick 
and others, found the funds for the first 
voyage of discovery to Providence Island, 
oif the north-east of Yucatan. On 4 Doc. 
1630 they received tlie patent forming the 
governor and company of adventureie for 
the plantation of Providence and Henrietta. 
To thie company Rich seems henceforth to 
Lave devoted his best efforts. Many matters 
of impoi lance, especially rcgulalions and 
atTairs requiring legal handling, wore left to 
him. When fresh funds wi'ie required he 
was always the first to respond. He ovi- 
denlly pursued a forward poltoy, for in 1636 
we find him advocating the admission of all 
the adventurers to the benefits of the trade 
of the main. A little later, on hU motion, 
the first local council of Providence was ap- 
pointed, On 7 May 1036 ha was appointed 


deputy governor of the com^ny, and held 
the post for about a year, fie died before 
26 May 1686. It was rumoured that over- 
doses Irom an ‘ ontimonisl cup’ from Massa- 
chusetts hastened his end {Collections qf 
Mass. Mist. See. 4th ser, vol. vi. p. 126). In 
hw will he named several of the Rich (War- 
wick) family ; he also left money to soliools 
in the Bermudas, lie desired to be buried 
at Stoudou, Essev, the manor of which he 
owned ; he left it to a nephew, Nathaniel, 
piohably Nathaniel Rich ((i.l701) [q.v.] 
[Notes and Querios, 3rd ser, xi. 266, 5th eer. 
ix. 335, X. 31, 8th ser i 66-7; Oal. State Fapers, 
ColoTiiiil, sub voco; Wotton’o Baronetage; Le- 
froy’s Memorials of the Bermudas, vol. u. 
App. xi 1 0. A. II. 

RICH, NATHANIEL (A170H, soldier, 
eldest son of Robert Ricli, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, knight, was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 18 Aug. 1639 (Fos- 
TBB, Gray's Inn Iteguter,_ p. 223; MoBkiir, 
JEesex, i, 188). Sir Nathaniel Rich fg. v.] was 
probably his uncle, and in 1036 left him his 
manor of Stondon, Essev, he being then 
under age {Notes and Queries, 6th ser. x. 
31, 8th ser. i. 66). At the commencement 
of the civil war, Rich, like many other 
young gentlemen from the inns of court, 
entered the lifeguards of tlie Earl of Essex 
(LuDtow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 89), In the 
summer of 1048 he received a commission as 
captain, raised a troop of horse in the county 
of Essex, and joined the Earl of Manchester's 
army {Ilist. MSS, Comm, 7th Rep. pp. 668, 
606, 678). In December 1644 he hmd the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and wos one of 
the witnesses on whom Cromwell relied to 
prove his charges against Manobester ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1614-6, p. 166). When 
the new model army was formed, Rich, in 
mte of some opposition from the House of 
Commons, became colonel of a regiment of 
horse {Common^ Journals, iv. 04, 66 ; PUA- 
COCK, Army Lists, p. 107), He fought at 
Nasehy, distinguished himself in an attack 
on the royalist quarters at St. Columb in 
Ooinwell, and was one of Fairfax’s oonimls- 
sioners at the surrender of Oxford (SPBieeB, 
Anglia Itedioim, pp. 43, 217, 264). Li the 

S :ol between the aruiv and the parliataent 
at first discouraged petitionmg ; after- 
wards, however, he made himself the mouth- 
piece of the grievances of his regiment, and 
strongly opposed disbanding (Oterke Papers, 
vol, i. pp. XX, 02, 74, 109). He took part in 
drawing up the 'Heads of the Proposals of 
the Army,' and in the negotiations with the 
parliamentary commissioners [zL.vol. i.pp. xli, 
148). In January 1048 Rich's regiment was 
qaartered in London at the Mews to guard 
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tbe parliament, and on 1 June it formed part 
of the army with -which Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish royolistB at Maidstone (Rttbhwobth, 
vii. 966, 1137). Rich was then detached to 
relieve Dover, and recover the castles on the 
coast which had fallen into the hands of the 
royalists. He retook 'Walmer Castle about 
12 July, Deal on 36 Aug., and Sandown a 
few days later (ib, vii. 1938 ; Report on the 
ManwoHpts of the Duke of Portland, i. 456, 
481 i Oabt, tVwV War, ii. 3). 

During the political discussions of the 
army in 1647 and 1648 Rich was a frequent 
speaker. He was in favour of the widest 
toleration, hut had scruples about manhood 
suifrage, and feared extreme democracy. He 
had doubts about the execution of the king, 
but appears to have held it necessary that he 
should be tried, and approved of tho esta- 
blishment of the republic. Ilis own reli- 
gious views inclined towards lliose of tho 
Fifth-monarchy men {filarke Papers, i. 315, 
320, ii. 105, 152, 160, 169), In February 
1649 Rich was admitted to parliament as 
member for Cirencester, having been elected 
two years previously, but hitherto excluded 
in consequence of a double return (Oommond 
Journals, vi. 144). In December 1050 he 
was charged with the auppi-easiou of a royalist 
rising in Norfolk (Gray, Rvamirnmn of 
Neats Puritans, iv. App. p. J05). 

Ludlow includes Rich among the honoat 
republican enthusiasts of the army who were 
deluded by Cromwell to assist him iu oveiv 
throwing the Lung parliament (^Memoirs, i. 
345, ed. 1894). In 1055 he became an open 
opponuut of the Protector’s government, and 
was deprived of the command of his regiment, 
which was given to Colonel Charles Howard. 
Rich was summoned before the Protector's 
council in February 1055, charged witli op- 
posing the levy of taxes and stiiTing up dis- 
afibction, and then committed to tho custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms (ib. i. 380 j Clarke 
Papers, ii. 246). From August to October 
1050 he was again in confinement (Lunnow, 
ii. 10). The reasons for his opposition to the 
Protector’s government and nis refusal to 
give the security demanded are set forth by 
Rich in a letter to Lieutenant-genornl Fleet- 
wood ('ruTiraoi], vi. 261). On tho restore, 
tion of the Longparliamont in 1659, it uUered 
Rich the post of English resident in Holland, 
which he refused, and gave him back tho 
command of his regiment (Cal. State Papers, 
Dpm, 1668-9, pp. 377, 387, 388). ‘When 
Lambert expelled the Long parliamont in 
October 1669, Rich, who succeeded in retain- 
ing his command, seconded the endeavours 
of Ludlow for the parliament’s restoration. 
In December bis regiment was sent by the 
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army leaders to besiege thT^MtuZir 
eommissipners in Portemouth,ff aW, 
Lionels instigation they went over in ate 
to the parliamentary side, joined the fwS 
m Portsmouth, andf marched with thmm 
London (Lranow, li. 148, 163, 174, 

He received tho thanks of the uarliament ™ 
28 Dee. 1669 (Command JourLlsT^^m^ 
In Februa^ 1660, perceiving thAS 
policy would lead to the restoration of tie 
monarchy, Rich attempted to induce his red 

menttodeolareagainstiLbutMonckcashioftd 

Ifaoh, and appointed Ingoldsby colonel in Im 

place. Rich was arrested by order of the 
council of state (li. -141.866 ; Lnniow ii 238- 
Bakuk, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, 1670, p.VlS)’ 
He was liberated in a few days, and as he had 
not been one of the king’s judges, he was not 
excluded from the act of indemnity. NeveN 
theless his principles made him suspected by 
the government of Charles II, and onlOJan 
1661, during the excitement caused by Fen- 
ner's plot, he was again arrested Slate 
Papers, Dom. 1660-1 p. 620, 1661-2 pp. 61 
82). On 18 Aug, 1603 Rich was transfcrred 
to the charge of the governor of Portsmouth 
(»fi. 1601-2, p. 483), His confinement was 
not very strict, and in 1663 he married Lady 
Anne Kerr, daughter of Robert Kerr, lii/t 
earl of Anorum. In a letter to her brother 
William, third earl of Lothian, she described 
Rich as a prisoner ‘ for no crime, hut only 
because he is thought a man of parts’ and 
< HO resolved upon his duty to his majesty, 
that L am assured if it were in his power it 
would never he in his heart ever to aet 
against him directly or indirectly’ (Anerum 
a7idf.othifmCorrespondence,E6ino\xrgh,i&76, 
ii. 454, 459, 464). Thanks to tke infiuence 
of his new connections and the intervention 
of Lord Falmouth, Rich obtained his release 
in 1606 ( 16 . pp. 471, 477 ; Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1604-5, pp. 483, 617), His will was 
proved in March 1702. 

By liis second wife Rich had no issue. 
By his first wife, Elisabeth, daughlei of Sir 
Edmund Hampden, knight, and sister of John 
Hampden, ho had two sons, Nathaniel and 
Robert. Robert succeeded iu 1677 to the 
estate and baronetcy of his distant relatiie 
and father-in-law, SirOliarles Rioh(MoBm, 
JSssex, i. 188), 

[Authorities cited in the article.) 0. H, f. 


RICH, PENELOPE, LautRioh (1602 P- 
1607), was daughter of Waller Devereux, 
first earl of Essex [q. v.], by his -wife Letfics 
Knollya, who subsequently married Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Robert, second 
carl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
was her brother. She was a beautiful child. 
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wlien a girl of fourteen, won the admi- 
Jation of PiSip, afterwards famous as Sir 
Wulfp Sidney. Her father saw in the young 
Bim who was a friend of her brother and 
some eight years her senior, a promisi^ hus- 
Isnd for her. When he lay dying at Dublin 
jn September 1676, he expressed an earnest 
hope uiat a treaty of marriage might he 
ernnged. Two months after his death his 
Mcretaiy, Edward Waterhouse, wrote to 
philip'sfather, SirHenry Sidney, hegginghim 
to carry the match through. Its ‘breaking off,’ 
iVsterhouse told Sir Henry, ‘ if the default 
be on your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be repaired with any other marriage 
ia England’ XSidmy Papera, i. 147). For 
oeatlyfour years the engagement appears to 
have remained in suspouae In the interval 
Lady Penelope saw much of Philip Sidney, 
trho was repeatedly in her brother's company. 
He called W Stella and himself Astroxihel, 
and sent her sonnets declaring his lot e for 
her. But on 10 hlarch 1680-1 her guardian, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, applied through 
Lord Burghley for the queen's consent to the 
girl's union with another suitor. This was 
Kobert, lord liioh, a young man of assured 
and ample income, whom Huntingdon de- 
icribed os ‘a proper gentleman, and one in 
vears very fit for my lady Penelope Deve- 
ieux ’ (Zmad. MS. 31, f. 106). Rich had Just 
lucceeded to the peerage on the death ol his 
father, llobeit liioh, second Laron Rich of 
Leighs in Essex. Sidney and his friends 
represented him as coarse and uneducated, 
hut Leioeslor, Lady Penolopo's stepfatlier, 
wrote of him in 1688 as a man greatly rc- 
Bpeeted and loved, ‘ a true, faithful servant ’ 
of the queen, and 'zealous in religion’ 
fLitjGH'ioif, Befeat cf SptmtaA jirmada, 
Kaval liecords Sue. i. 308). The marriage 
was hurried forward, and probably took place 
in the spring of 1 681. According to a state- 
ment put forth many years later in the lady’s 
behalf, she was forced into the marriage, and 
protested her unwillingness at the wedding 
ceremony; her wedded life was unhappy 
from the beginning, and she continued to 
Jive with her husband only through the con- 
atiaint of fear : he not only tormented her, hut 
sought to rob her of her uowiy ; dread of her 
powerful brother, Essex, hindered him, how- 
ever, irom offering her any actual violence. 
How much reliance is to he placed on this 
description of Rich’s marital character is 
mattK for controversy. His own view of 
the situation is not accessible. 

Tltere is no doubt that Lady Penelope liad 
from the Hrst an attenuated regard lor the 
wpriap tie. No sooner had she become Lady 
Bich than she encouraged a renewal of the 


attentions of her early adxoirer, Sir Philip 
Sidney. In a further series of sonnets, which 
were subsequently collected under the title 
of ‘ Astrophel and SteUa’ (1691), Sidney cele- 
brated, within a year of her marriage, his 
growing affection for her, and his contempt 
for her husband. He played in his verse on 
her married name, lamenting that she had ‘no 
misfortune hutthat J2tcAshe is,’and conmatu- 
lated himself that ‘ that rich fool,’ her husband, 
could never appreciate her worth (see Sonnet 
xxiv.) Sidney’s marriage (in September 1683 ) 
does not seem to have interrupted the inti- 
macy. Spenser, in commemorating Sidney's 
death three years later, asserted that all his 
thoughts centred to the last in ‘ Stella,’ 

To her he vowed the service of his days ; 

On her ho spent the riches of his wU; 

For her he made hymns of immoital praise, 

Of only her ho song, he thought, he writ. 

Lodowick Bryskett, another of Sidney's 
friends, ^ve an exuberant description of 
Stella’s despair on learning of Astrophel’a 
death. Subsequently she marked her appre- 
ciation of Philip’s devotion by befriending 
hia brother Robert Sidney, in whose behalf 
tiie often used her interest at court, and to 
whose son she stood godmother in January 
169.'3-C {Sidney Papers, i. 880), 

Sidney’s passion was more than literary 
sentiment, and it may well ho questioned 
whether hie poetic expressions are consistent 
with the inamteimncu of innocent relations 
between liim and Lady Penelope. But it 
should be remembered that Lady Rich was a 
lover of literature, and occasionally sought 
and received not altogether diesimilor homage 
from other pens, RicWdBoruileld dodicated 
to her his ' Affectionate Shepherd’ in 169 J, 
ondBorl^lomew Yonge his ‘ Diana of George 
of Montemayor’ in 1608; while John Davies 
of Hereford, Henry Constable in ‘ Diana ’ 
(Sonnet x,), and others, addressed to her 
BonnetBj in which they refen'ed to her hus- 
band with scout respect. 

Meanwhile, Lady Penelope was spending 
her time, to all appearances blamelessly, with 
her husband at his house at Leighs, Essex, 
or in London. She become the mother of 
seven children, and domestic duties fre- 
quently occupied her. At the same time_ she 
cultivated popularity at court, and contrived 
to keep on ^od terms with Sir Robert Cecil, 
despite his Jealousy of her brother (cf. Hat- 
field MSS, V. 236, 289, 296). But her dis- 
content with her husband did not abate, and 
site confided her domestic distresses to a new 
admirer, Charles Blount, eighth lord Mount- 

S r [q. V.] Before 1696 elie became Lord 
ouutjoy’’s mistress (of. Sidney Papers, i. 
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376), and the throe sons and two daughters 
of whom she became the mother after that 
date were subsequently acknowledged bv 
Mountjoy to be his children. Lord Eick 
could hardly hare been ignorant of his wife’s 
conduct, but he made no outward sign. lie 
left her with her lover in 1600, when he 
accompanied her brother on the expedition 
to Cadiz, and again in the autumn of 1607, 
when he went to iPrance with the Engliah 
ambassador, the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 
April 1697 Lady Hich was attacked by small- 
pox, but recovered 'without any blemish to 
her beautiful face ’ (ib, ii. 43). 

The disgrace and imprisonment of her 
brother, the Earl of Essex, in 1699, roused her 
t o great energy. Her bi'other had maintained 
very atlectioiiate relations with her, always 
signing himself in his letters to her, ‘Your 
brotlicr that dearly loves you,’ She strained 
every nerve in order to soften the queen’s 
heart towards him. Hut the letters, _p»wela, 
and other presents with which she assailed 
Elizabeth made little impression. When 
Essex fell ill in November, Lady Eich for- 
warded to the queen a long and pathetic 
letter, appealing for his pardon (Cal, State 
Papet'H, l)om.l 680-1026, pp. 398-9 j BiitOic, 
Quern Elisabeth, ii. 44 1- 2), and she contrived 
to hare the letter published. This net greatly 
oiTended the queen, and in February she was 
ordered to keep her house, and to appear 
for examination before the council (Sidnet/ 
Eapers, ii, 172 j OiiAMHEKtAlN, Zeffera, temp. 
Eliz. pp. 06, 70). In September 1000 nho 
nursed Lord Eicli through a dangerous illness 
(ib. ii. 215). When, in .lanunry 1001, Eswex 
was orgniusing rebellion, she was frequently 
witli him at Essex house. She was there 
on the eventful day when the house was be- 
sieged by royal troops, and her brother ar- 
ranged for her safe departure before ho sur- 
rendered. 

After her brother's execution in 1001, her 
husband, according to her own statement, 
abandoned her. Thenceforth she lived in open 
adultery with Lord Mountjoy, but suiFored 
no loss of esteem at court in consequence. 
In May 1003 she was one of the noblo ladies 
who went to the border to meet Queen Anno 
and escort her to London. After the acces- 
sion of .Tames 1 she received a full share of 
the favours which wore showered on the 
Mends of her late brother, and became one 
of the most prominent figures in court fe,s- 
tivitics. The king granted her on 17 Aug. 
1008 ‘ the place and rank of the ancientest 
Earl of Essex, caUodBourchier, whose heir her 
father was.’ By this grant she tookprecedence 
of all the baronesses of the kingdom, and of 
the daughters of all earls, except Arundel, 


Northumberland, andlw^ 
(rke Deveveuxs, Earls of Essex, i. 1641 
twelfth nightie06 she took part ateJU^ 
the performance of Ben Jonson's ‘MasTa S 
Blackness ’ (Nioiiolb, Progresses of 
1 , 488). At the same period, by mtual 
rangemeiit, a divorce ‘ a mensa et thorn ’ 
obtained by her husband. He at once toot 
advantage of his release to marry rran». 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Sn Chiistfc 
pher Wray, and widow of Sir Georee Pnni 
of Snarford, Lincolnshire, “ * 

Lady Penelope was not long in followiair 
the example, and on 20 Dec, 1606 she mar 
ried her lover (now become Earl of Devon, 
shh-e) at his house at Wnnstead. The celel 
brant was the earl’s chaploin, William Laud 
The king, although he had connived at the 
illicit connection, warmly resented the msN 
ria^o, and declined to receive the eatlorhia 
wito at court. Laud, who was vehemently 
attacked for his share in the proceedings, ex- 
pressed deep contrition. Devonshire deWed 
himself in an epistle and discourse addressed 
to the king, in which Lady Penelope’s allmd 
Bufferings at Lord Eich's hands were defied 
at length ; but theroynl ban was not removed. 
In hjnroh 1600, when Devonshire and Bich 
met in the upper house, ‘foul words passed, 
and the lie given to Devon ' (Court and Times 
qf James I, i. 161). Devonshire did not long 
survive the disgrace, and died on 3 April 
1600. His widow retired to the country, and 
followed him to the grave within a twelve- 
month (Essex T'7«'f«f»on /or 1612, Bari, ^e.) 

Lady Penelope’s first husband, Lord Bich, 
was created Earl of Worwick on 2 Aug. 
1618, and died on 24 March 1618-0, toing 
buried with his ancestors at Foisted. At 
Ilochford ho founded an almshouse for five 
old men and nno old woman (MoBAKT,Z'!seT, 
i. J 02). By him Lady Penelope wos mother 
of Hubert Eich, second earl of Warwick 
[n.v.lj Henw Eich, carl of Holland [q. v,]) 
Sir Charles Eich (d, 1627) ; Lettice, wife of 
Sir George Oai-y of Cnckington; Penelope, 
wife of Sir Qorvaso Olifton ; Essex, wife ot 
Sir Thomas Cheke of Pirgo ; and Isabel, who 
married twice, and whoso portrait ^ My- 
IciiR, belonging to the Eaid of SufioDt, is 
said to resomble her mother. 

Lady Penelope’s eldest (illegitimote) son 
by Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire, Mount- 
joy Blount, afterwards earl of Newport, is 
noticed separately. Other children of the 
same parentage wore named Elizabeth and 
St. .lohn. 

A portrait of an unidentified lady at Lam- 
beth Palace is inscribed on the back, ‘A 
Countess of Devon,’ and is believed to ra- 
present Lady Penelope (Notes and Queries 
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7th ser. viii. 110). An unimportant letter 
to her brother (dated_ 1699) in her hand- 
writing is in the British Musoum {Addit. 
MS. 1^300). Others of her letters to Sir 
]{obert Cecil are at Hatfield. 

[Brjdges's Peers of the Reign of James I, pp. 
28 sq 1 329 sq. ; Dovoreux’s IJevoreux-Enrls of 
B?<ez, i. 151-6 ; Pox-Bourne's Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; Duke of Manchoetar's Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne, i. 293 eeq, ; Miss Cos- 
tello's Memoirs of Eminent Enslisliwomen ; 
fiber’s Garner, i. 467 eeq. ; Sidney^s Astrophcl 
end Stella, ed. A. W. Pollard, prof. ; Sidney’s 
Works, ed. Grosart; Sydney Papers, passim; 
Bugdale’s Baronage ; Boyle's Official Baronage ; 
art. Blount, Chaulns, Earn, of Dbvohsuibb and 
eighth BsnoN Mountjoy.] S. L. 

BICH, RICHARD, first Banoir Rich 
( 1490 P-lo67), lord chancellor, second son 
ofBiciiard Rich and Joan Ding]ey,his wife, 
was probably born in 1490, since early in 
1661 he is oflieially described ns fifly-iour 
wars of age and more. The family was of 
Hampsbire orifjin, and the chancellor's great- 
grantlfnther, Richard Rich (d, h469), a pro- 
minent member of the Mercers' Company, 
served ns slierift' of the city of London in 
1441. He left two sons, John (<Z. 1468), from 
whom are descended the baronets of the 
liich family, and Thomas, gi'andfatlier of 
the lord chancellor. The visitation of Essex 
in 1613 represents the chancellor as second 
son of John liich, who died on 19 July 
1468, which is impossible. Robert, a brother 
of the chancellor, died in 1657. Rich was 
horn in the parish of St. Laurence Jewry, 
in the church of which sovernl of his family 
were buried. Cooper (^Atkence Cantabr. 
i, 253) states that he was at one time a 
member of Cambridge Univereity (of. As- 
CHAlt, JSjiuf. 1703, pp. 323-3), and in 1639 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chancellorship of that university against the 
Duke of Norfolk. lie was bred to the law, 
entered the Middle Temple, and formed nn 
acquaintance with Sir Tliomaa More, a na- 
tive of the same parish and member of the 
same inn. ' Yon Icnow,’ said More to Bich 
at bis trial, ‘ that I have been acquainted 
with your manner of life and conversation 
a long space, even from your youth to this 
time; for we dwelt long together in one 
pnrUli, where, as yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to speak it), you were 
always esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer and gamesrer, and not of any 
commendable fame either there or at your 
house in the Temple, where hath been your 
hrinpng up' (OBBSAOBn MoBB, Life of Sir 
T. More, ed. Hunter, p. 263). 

Jlioh, however, ip spite of hip dissipation, 
yoi, ivf. 


acquired an intimate knowledge of the law. 
In 1620 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of common serjeant against 
William AValsingbam, the father of Sir 
Francis. In 1628 he wrote to Wolsey urg- 
ing a reform of the common law, and ofier- 
ing to describe the abuses in daily use, and 
to suggest remedies. In the following De- 
cember he was placed on the commission for 
the peace in Ilertfordshire, and in Fe- 
bruary 1629 was made a commissioner of 
sewers. In the autumn he became reader 
at the Middle Temple, and in November 
was returned as one of the burgesses of 
Colchester to the ‘ reformation ’ parliament 
which sat from 1629 to 1686. In June 1630 
he was placed on the commission for gaol 
delivery at Colchester Castle, and in July 
was one of those appointed to make a re- 
turn of Wolsey's possessions in Essex. In 
March 1632 he was granted the clerkship of 
recognisances of debt taken in London, and 
on 13 May was appointed attorney-general 
for Wales and the counties palatine of Flint 
and Chester. On 10 Oct. 1633 he was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted. In this 
capacity lie took the leading part in the 
orown prosecutions for non-compliance with 
the acta of succession and supremacy. In 
April 1636 he assisted at the examination of 
the three Carthusian monks who were exe- 
cuted shortly after at Tyburn. Baily’a 
Btoiy (TM of Fisker, p. 214) that Rich was 
sent to Fisher vvith a secret message from 
Henry to the efi’ect that he would not ac- 
cept the Biipremaoy of the church if Fisher 
disapproved is improbable; but m May 
Rich came to the Tower and endeavoured to 
ascertain the bishop's real views on the sub- 
ject, assuring him on the king's word that 
no advantage would be taken of his admis- 
sions, and promising that he would re- 
peat them to no one but tbe king. Never- 
theless this onnversation was made the 
principal evidence on which Fisher was 
condemned, and at his trial he denounced 
Rich for his treachery in revealing it. 
Similarly base was Rich's conduct towards 
Sir Thomas More. On 12 June he had an 
interview with More in the Tower, in 
which, according to his own account, he 
‘charitably moved’ the ex-chancellor to 
comply with the acts. But at the triol hu 
gave evidence that More had denied tlie 
power of parliament to make the Icing su- 
preme head of the church ; the words rested 
solely on Rich's testimony, and More charged 
Rich with peijury. ‘ In good faith, Air. 
Rich,' he said,'* I am more sorry for your 
perjury than mine own peril ; and know you 
that neither I nor any one else to my 
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knowleclffo ever took you to be a man of Cromwell’s fall -was followed by a iiT"’ 

snob credit as either I or any other could against the Reformation, and Bach 
vouchsafe to communicate with you in any active part in the persecution of th ™ 
matter of importance.’ Rich attempted to formers, working with Crardiner and S 
substantiate the accusation by calling Sir described by Poxe as one of the nan' t 
Richard Southwell [q. v.] end Palmer, who Henry’s council. lie was constimt ' V” 
had attended him in the Tower ; but they attendance at the privy council and in* \ 
bothprufessed to have beentoo busy removing 1C4I one John Ilillnry was committed t 
Moree books to listen to the conversation, the hlorshalsea for accusing Riclx of j 
More was condemned, and Rich reaped his coiving the king as to the possessim 
reward by being appointed before the end of the abbey of Keynsham. ^ 1^ jS 
of the year overseer of liveries of lands, and he resigned the chnnee'llorship' of the com 
chirographer of common pleas. of augmentations, and in the same year 

Meanwhile tho lesser monasteries had was treasurer of the wars against Franca 
been dissolved, and to deal with their and Scotland, accompanying Henry to 
rovennes there was formed the court of Boulogne, and assisting in the negotiation 
augmentations of the revenue of the crown, of a treaty with Prance. On 80 Dec he 
This court was a committee of the privy was again returned to parliament as Imieht 
council, and Rich, who was probably at the of the shiro for Essex. In June 1646 he took 
same time sworn of the council, wos mado part in tho oxaminalion of Anne Askew 
its first chancellor on 19 April 1630. Ho [q. v.], and was present when she was 
was xoturned probably ns Iciiight of tho tortured in the Tower; according to her own 
shire for Essex to the parliament which mot explicit slaloment, Wriothoaley and Rich 
on 8 June and was dissolved on 18 July 'took pains to rack me with their own 
1030, and was elected spenlter. In his open- hands till I was well nigh dead’ (Foxs v. 
ing speech lie compared the king witli Solo- 647). The story has been much discussed 
mon for justico and pinidence, with Samson hut never disproved, and 'is perhaps the 
for strength and fortitude, and with Absalom darkest page in tho history of any English 
for beauty and comeliness, andiii his oration statesman ’ (Pkoudb, iv. 208). 
at the close of the session he likened Henry lu spite of these proceedings. Rich’s posi- 
to the sun which expels all noxious vapours tion was immoved by the accession of Ed« 
and brings forth the seeds, plants, and fruits ward VI. Henry had appointed him an as- 
neoeasary for tho support of human ILfo. sistant executor of bis wiU, bequeathed him 
He was now porhaps, next to Cromwell, tho 200/., and, according to Paget, left instruc- 
most powerful and the most obnoxious of the tions that ho should bo made a peer. On 
king's ministers. When in the same year the 20 Peb, 1647-8 ho was created Boron Rick 
northern rehsllion broke out, tho insurgents ofLeeso(Leighs), Essex. In March Wriotkes- 
coupled his name with Cromwell’s in their ley was deprived of the lord-chancellomhip, 
popular songs, and in the list of articles owing, it is said, to Rich’s intrigues, and on 
they drew up demanded liis dismissal and 23 Oct. Rich was appointed lord chancellor, 
punishinenti, describinghim as a man of low Hoacquiesced iiithe violentreligiousclmuges 
birth and small repiitution, a suhrerter of made by Somerset, signing the orders in 
the good laws of tho realm, a maiiitainer council for the administration of thecom- 
aiid inventor of heretics, and one who iin- innnioii in both kinds and for the abolition 
posed taxes for his own advantage. The of private masses. In 1549 he took part 
failure of tho rebellion svas followed by the in the proceedings against the Protector’s 
Buppresaionoftheremainingruligioushousen, brother, Lord Seymour of Sudeley ; having 
and Rich devoted liimsolf sualuusly to the obtained an oxiininn from tho judges and 
work, being described as the hammer, as council, ho conducted the bill of attainder 
Cromwell was the mall, of the monosleries. through parliament, and afterwards signed 
Occasionally he visited a monastery himself, tho warrant for his execution. On the out- 
but his chiof occupation was the administra- break of the rebellion in the same year he 
tion of their revenues, and it was natural summoned the justices before him, and rated 
that Bome of tho enormous wealth which thorn for their neglect to xireserve thepeace 
passed through his hands should stick to his in an harangue printed in Poxe (v, 73-l>), In 
fingers. In 1689 ho was appointed, as groom Ooloher he accompanied Somerset to Ilomp- 
of the privy chamber, to meet Anne of ton Court when Iho young king was re- 
Clevos at Calais; but he deserted Cromwell movod thilhor ; but, finding the ]?roteetor'8 
in tho di^rnco which consequently overtook party was deserting him, he took the mat 
hini, and was one of tho chief witnesses seal and joined 'Warwick at Ely House, 
against his fijeiid and benefactor. Holborn. There, ou 0 Oct., be described 
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^re the lord mayor the abuses of which 
Somerset was accused ; he made a similar 
ij^^gue at the Guildhall on the 8th, and 
® the ISlh rode to Windsor bearing the 
news of the council’s proceedings against 
Somerset to the king. He presided at 
Somerset’s examination before the council, 
drew up the articles against him, obtained 
]u 3 confession, and brought in the bill of 
pains and penalties, by which the Protector 
^r^deprived of all his offices. 

Bich may have thought that Warwick 
vould reverse the religious policy of his pre- 
decessor, or perhaps the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Winifred with Warwick’s son^ Sir Henry 
Dudley, induced him to aide against Somer- 
set- but Warwiclc’a triumph failed to im- 
prove his position. Probably against his 
mil, he took part in the proceedings against 
Bonner and Gardiner. The eighth session 
of the court appointed to try the latter was 
held at Kich’s house in St. Bartholomew’s 
on 30 Jan. 1561, though at another stage of 
the proceedings Hich appearod as a witness in 
the bishop’s mvour. Similarly he was bur- 
dened with the cliief part in the measures 
taken by the council against the Princess 
Mary. In 1660 ha was sent to request her 
to move to Oking or come to court i she re- 
fused, but professed herself willing fo accept 
Kich’s hospitality at Leighs Priory. The visit 
iras prevented by a dangerous sickness 
which broke out in the chancellor's house- 
hold, and necessitated hia absence from the 
council from June to November. More to 
Kich’s taste wore the measures he took 
against Joan Boclier [q. v.1 and the sectaries 
of Booldng (cf.DlXOW, Jlist. Church of En^- 
land, ill. 313). In August 1651 he was again 
sent to Mary at Copped Hall to forbid mass in 
her household [seellooHnsinB, Sm HoncBT]. 
Un 36 Oct, a commission was appointed to 
transact chancery business because of Pich’s 
illness, and on 21 Dec. he resigned the great 
ced. Puller, in his ‘ Oliuroh Ilistory,’ relates 
a story communicated to him by Rich’s 
great-grandson, the Earl of Warwiw, to the 
eifect that Rich had written a letter to 
Somerset, who he thought might yet re- 
turn to power, warning him wuinst some 
design of Northumharland, In his haste 
he addressed it merely ■ to the dulre,’ and his 
serrant handed it to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who revealed its contents to Northumher- 
land. Rich, hearing of the mistake, only 
sated himself hy going at once to (ho Icing 
and resigning the groat seal. It is impro- 
bable, however, that Norfolk, who made 
Rich one of his executors, would have be- 
trayed him ; at any rule, Rich did not resign 
the great spol to the king, but to Winehester, 
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Northumberland, and D’Aroy, who were sent 
to his house for the purpose, and there can 
be no doubt of the genuineness of his illness. 
The great seal was entrusted for the time 
to Goodrich, bishop of Ely ; hut Rich’s ill- 
health continuing, the bishop was definitely 
appointed lord chancellor on 19 Jan. 1661-2. 

Rich now retired to Essex, where he was 
placed on a commission for the lord-lieu- 
tenancy in May ; but he was still identified 
with the government of Northumberland, 
whom he appointed his proxy in the House 
of Lords. In November he recommenced 
hia attendances at the privy council, and 
continued them through the early part of 
1668, Ho was one of the commissioners 
who decided against Bonner’s appeal early 
in that year, and on 9 July he signed the 
council’s answer to Mary’s remonstrance, 
pronouncing her a bastard and proclaiming 
Lady Jane Grey. But immediately after* 
wards he went down into Essex, and, paying 
no attention to a letter from the oouncil on 
19 July requiring him to remain faithful to 
Jane, declared for Mary. On the Slst a 
letter from the council ordered him to retire 
with his company to Ipswich ‘until the 
ueen’s pleasure be further known ; ’ and on 
Aug. he entertained Mary at Wanstead on 
her way to London. His wife attended 
Mary oil her entry into the city, and Rich 
was at once sworn of her council, and offi- 
ciated at the coronation. 

During Mary’s reign Rich took little part 
in tho government, and his attendances at 
the council were rare. He was one of the 
eers summoned to try Northumberland, and 
e was the only peer who voted against 
Gardiner’s bill for the restoration of the see 
of Durham. But he vigorously abetted the 
restoration of the old nuinon in Essex ; at 
Felsted ho at once estahli^ed masses for the 
dead, and he was a zealous persecutor of the 
heretics, examining them himself or sending 
them up to London, and being present at 
numerous executions. The excessive num- 
ber of mortyrs in Essex is attributed by 
Foxe to Rich’s persecuting activity. In 
1667 he was raising forces for the war in 
France and defence of the Essex eeorcoast, 
and in the following February attended Lord 
Clinton on his expedition against Brest. In 
November 1658 he was appointed to accom- 
pany Elizabeth to London, and in December 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
lands granted during the late reign. He 
diseented from the act of uniformity, and in 
1600 was summoned to disouss the question 
of the queen’s marriage. He died at Rooh- 
fbrd, Essex, on 12 June 1667, and was buried 
in J'eleted church, where * reouinhent effigy 
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represents liim with a small head and keen 
featiiree ; the inscriptions have been oblite- 
rated. Iliswill, dated 12 May, with a oodiod 
dated 10 .Tune 1667, was proved on 3 June 
1668. Tlis portrait, by Holbein, is preserved 
among the Holbein drawings in the Koyal 
Library at Windsor; it has been engraved 
by iiartolozzi and II. Dalton. 

Eioh has been held up to universal exe- 
cration by posterity; catholics have de- 
iiouneed him as the betrayer of More and 
Fisher, and protestants as the burner of 
martyrs. A time-server of tlielenst admirable 
type, he was always found on the winning 
si* 3 , and ho had ahand in the ruin of nioat 
of tlie prominpnt mon of bis timC) not a faw 
of whom had been his friends and benefactors 
— Wolsoy,More,ri.sh6r,Oroniwell,Wriotlios- 

ley. Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Somerset , and 
NorthumberUind. Ilia readiness to serve the 
basest ends of tyranny and power justifies his 
description as * one of the moat ominous names 
in the history of the age ’ (Dixon). But his 
ability as a lawyer and man of buaineaa is 
beyond question. His religious prodileotiona 
inclined to Catholicism ; but ho did not allow 
them to stand in the way of his advance- 
ment. Few were more rapacious or had 
batter opportunities for profiting by the dis- 
solution of the monasteries; the manors ho 
aeourod in Essex alone covered a cousidor- 
nblo portion of the county. It should, how- 
ever, do noltnowledgod tnat ho used some of 
his ill-gotten wealth for a noble object, ond 
that he was a patron of learning (AsoiisM, 
Jipiat. ITO.'l, p. 322). In 1 661 he loundod a 
ehnplainoy at Felsted, and made provision for 
t he singing of masses and dirges and the ring- 
ing ofbells. These observances were abolished 
atthe ocoeaaion of Elizabeth, and ill May 1661 
ilieh founded a grammar school at Foisted, 
which afforded oduootionto two sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, to Isaac Barrow, and toWnllis the 
matliemotirlon. Now buildings were com- 
menced in 1860, and Felsted is now the prin- 
cipal school in the oastorn count ies. Bloh also 
founded almshouses in Felsted, and built the 
tower of Roohford church. His own seat was 
jjeighs Friory, which was purchased in 1736 
by Guy’s Hospitol. His town house in Oloth 
J'Vir, llartholomew Close, afterwards called 
Warwick Honse, is still standing (1896). 

By his wife Elizabeth {d. 1608), daughtt, 
and heiress of William Jenks or Gynkes, 
grooer, of London, llioli had five sons and 
ten daughters. Of the Sons, Sir Hugh, the 
second, was buried at Foisted on 27 Nov. 
1064 ; the eldest, Robert (1637 P-1681), ane- 
coeded to the title, and, unlike his father, 
accepted the doctrines of the Reformation. 
He was employed on various diplomatic 
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negotiations by Elizabeth, and was*^ 
the judges who tried the Duke of Norfott 
for hiB share lu the Ridolfl plot. He wm 
siiooeeded in the title by his seeond son 
Robert (afterwards Earl of Warwick! Tsm 
under Rich, Phnelopb, Ladt], Of tha 
daughters, Elizabeth manned Sir BoW 
Peyton (rf. 1690) ; Winifred (d. lm)Z. 
ried, first, Sir Henry Dudley, eldest son of 
the future duke of Northumherlaiid and 
secondly, Roger, second Lord North [q tI* 
by whom she was mother of Sir John North 
[q.v.]; Ethelreda or Audrey married Bobert 
son of Sir William Drury of Hawsted, Snfl 
foUt, and cousin of Sir William Drury [n.T.l- 
Frances married John, lord D’Atoy of Chicne 
(d, 1680), son of the lord ohamberlaintoEd- 
ward VI. Rich had also four illsgitimite 
oliildren, of whom Richard was father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q.v.] 

I Tho best life of Bicli, especially with regud 
to g(>no.ilogical information, is contained in S.ir- 
goannt's Ilist. of Felsted School, pp, 80-8, other 
accounts arc givon m CampbclTs Lives of the 
ChnncrlloiB, Foss’s Judges, blunning’s Spoalers 
of tho UonsD of Commons, and Cooper's Athenie 
Onntnbr, ; soealsoLottoraand Papers ofnen.yill, 
od. Qiiirdner, Oul. State Papers, Dom. Ser,; 
Acta of the Pruw Council; Bymot’s Foidem; 
Journals of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
Purl, Ilist. ; State Trials ; UntSeld MSS. pt. i. ; 
OlRi'iiil BotnrnotM.P.’s; Collins’s State Papers; 
Wilolhobloy's Chronicle, Cbron. of Calais, Chron, 
of Queen J.iuo, Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Bonk, ’The Supprossion of the Moims- 
lerioB, and Nnrr, of the Befoimation (all m 
C.imdonSuc.) ; Camden’s Elizabeth, 1 717,1. Ifi2, 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Boxburghe Club) , 
Ellis’s Original Letters; Stow’s Annals; Holms- 
bed’s Cbron. ; Hayward's Baigne of Edward 
Sixt ; Rtrypo’s Works ; Foxo's Actes and Mon. ; 
Burnet’s llisl. of the Reformation, cd. Pocock; 
Fuller’s WorthicsandOlmroliHist.; Lloyd’sSteto 
'WoTtbirs; CresnereMoro andBoper’sLivesof Sir 
Tlios More; Baily’sLifeof Fisher, MylesDaries’s 
Athenie Brit.; Niohole’s Progr, of Elizaboth, i. 


Archisologln, xviii. 101 ; Journal of the Atcbmol. 
Assoc, xxvi. 102-3 ; Tytler's Edward VI and 
Mary ; Dixon’s Ilist. of tho Chnreh of England; 
Maitland’s Es.say8 on tho Reformation; Lmgard 
and Fronde’s Histories ; Barrett’s Highways and 
Byways of Essex ; Revue Britanniqne, August 
1840, p. 344. 1 A.F.P. 

RICH, RICHARD (A 1610), author of 
‘ Newos from Virginia, was possMy tho 
Richard Rich, illpgitimats son of R'cnari, 
first baron Rich [q. vj, and father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q.v.J He l« 40id to be 
relafnd to Barnabe Rich [q,. y.], and was g 
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ioidiw and adventurer, wlio sailed on 2 June 
1809 from Plymouth for Virginia in the Sea 
Venture, which was commanded by Captain 
Chti 9 topherNewport[q.v.] Inthe same vessel 
ware the three commissioners. Sir Thomas 
Gates [q. v.],Ijord de la Warr, and Sir George 
pomers Lq. V.], who were directed to colonise 
the new country. The fleet consisted of nine 
Teasels. A. violent storm separated the Sen 
Venture from the other ships, and drove her 
on to the rooks of tho Bermudas, where her 
crew and passengers were forced to remain 
for forty-two woSis. During that time tliev 
built two pinnaces of cedarwood, in which 
they ultimately proceeded to Virginia. 

liicli reached England in 1610, and pub- 
lished, on 1 Oct., a poem, entitled ‘ Nevvea 
ftodi Virginia. Tho lost Floolce Triumphant. 
AVith the happy Arriunl of that famous and 
TTOTthy knight S'' Thomas Gatos; and the 
wall reputed and valiant captains Mr. Oliris- 
tophot Newporto, and others, uito England. 
A\ itli the manner of their distresso m tho 
Hand of Deuila fotherwise cnllod Bormoo- 
thawca), where they rcmnyiied 42 weukes, 
andhuilded two Pyiiaocs, in which they re- 
turned into Virginia, hy K. llieli, gent., one 
(if the voyage, London, Printed liy Edw. 
Allde, nml arc to ho solde by John Wright, 
at Christ Church dore, 1810,' ilo. The poem 
consists of twenty-two eight-lino verses, to 
which is added o brief and bluntly humorous 
preface. Ilia object was to ‘ spread the truth ’ 
shout the new colony, and ho announced his 
intention of returning with Captain Newport 
next year to Virginia. The only known copy 
is in the Iluth Library. It was formerly in- 
ciudod inLord Oharlcmout’s collection, where 
it was found in 1884 hy James Orchard Ilnlli- 
woll[-Phillippe], who reprinted it in 1805 in 
a limiled edition of only ten copies. Twontjr- 
h\e copies were reprinted hy Quavitoh lor 
private circulation (London, 1874). Botlire- 
prmts lack tho woodcut of a sliip, which is 
in the original. 

The narratives by Hich and others of the 
Hermudas adventure — Ilioh spells the word 
'Bermoothawes,' Shakespeare spells it ‘ Ber- 
moothes ’ — doubtless suggested to Shake- 
speare some of the scenes in Ins ' Tempest ’ 
(cf. arts. NnwroET, OKEisroPiiim ; Gatus, 
Sni Thomas ; and JounpuN, Sir.vEsrmi: and 
M UiOND, Aorount qf ihe Incidents froin which 
Shakespeare's^ Tempest’ was derived, Lojuion, 
1808). 

Hidi speaks in Ills prefnoo of another work 
on Virginia, to he ready in ' a fow^daies.' _Aa 
entry in the ' Stationers’ Begiater ’ gives 
under the same date (1810) ‘ Good Speed to 
Virginia.’ But no second hook hy llich has 
heeu discovered, 
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[Arher’s Transcript of the Beg. of Stationers* 
Hall, iii. 444 ; Oatalogue of tho Huth Libr<iry, 
iv. 1247; editions of the Newes mentioned 
above ; Haslitt's Haadbook to the Lit, of Grcdt 
Britain, p. fiO0.] C. P, S. 

BIOH, BOBERT (^, 1240), biographer, 
was second son of Begmald and Mabel Bich 
of Abingdon, and younger brother of St. Ed- 
mund (Bich) [q.v.], archbishop of Cantur- 
bnw. He seems to have been the latter’s 
lifelong companion, and was sent with him 
to studv at Baris about 1185-90. With 
Mmund ho was called home by his mother's 
illness, end accompanied Edmund to Oxford. 
He is perhaps the Master Bohert do Abingdon 
who, in consideration of his services and 
suileriiigs, had license to hold an additional 
bonefloeon 31 Aug. 1220 (Bwsa, Cal, Papal 
Megisters, i. 76). In 1280 Bohert, who is there 
styled Magistcr Bobcrtiis de Abingdon, was 
empWed by Arclibiehop Edmund as one of 
his omcials in iiogotiating with the monks of 
Gliristcliiirch, Canterbury (Wahvcd, pp. 
297-9, 607 ; GmivASP oe CiKinimuBT, li. 
161-5). Ho accompanied Edmund in his 
evile iitPontigiij', and was prosont with him 
at his death. Edmund gave Robert bis Imir 
shirt ( Oeney Annals ap.Annales Monaeticif iv. 
87-8), aim also bequeathed liim a sapphire, 
which siibseqiiently passed into the posses- 
sion of Nicholas, a goldsmith of St. Albans, 
who gave it to the abbey there (MAir.pAias, 
vi. 884). He died before 1244, for Matthew 
Paris (iv. 378) under that year speaks of 
miracles that wore wrought at his tomb. 
Eustiico the monk, in bis life of St. Edmund, 
speaks of Ilobert’s singular piety, winning 
conversation, and profound learning (ap, 
WAt-tACn, p. 643). 

Bohert wos the author of a life of his 
brot her, which seems on tho best ev idence to 
be that in Cotton. MS. Eaiislina B. i. IF. 180- 
18,3, ill the British Museum, and in Pell 
MS. 1 , vol. iv'. in the Bodleian Library ; a 
brief fragment of it is in Lambeth MS. 185. 
It ‘ furnishes us (according to its editor, Mr. 
■\VaUaoe) with an insight into Edmund’s in- 
terior development, which Bobert (his lifelong 
companion) was most competent to give,’ ahd 
was not the work of a monk. This life also 
appears to have been vised by Surius, who 
profosses to follow the lives by Robert Bich 
and Bobert Bacon (Wallaod, pp. 4-7, 612- 
613), and it has been printed in AVallace's 
‘ Life of St. Edmund,' pp. 618-24. with an- 
other life of the archbishop, ascribed by Mr. 
Wallace to Eustace, monk of Ghrlstohurob, 
endnowin Cotton. MS. Julin8D.vi,(l). Sir 
Thomas B!ardy assumedjwith lessprobaDilit y, 
that the latter was the biography from Robui t 
Rich’s pen, because there is a statement to 
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that efieat la a modern hand inscribed on an 
abridgment of it (in Ootton. MS. Cloop. B. 
1, f. 24V The nine lessons given in the 
York' Breviary’ (Surtees Sooietif, Ixxv.) for 
the office of St. Edmund ore token from the 
life by Eobort Kioh. It seems not impro- 
bable that the ‘ proper ’ office for St. Edmund 
was composed by Kobort (WAtriion, up. 
440, 463, 466). _ Some Iragmenta of this 
office are given in "VVallaccs ‘ Life of Si. 
Edmund ’ (pp. 463-8). , , r. 

Bale also ascribes to Hubert: I. ‘r>o 
Translatione Eadmundi.’ 2. ‘Exegesis in 
Oononcm S. Augustini.’ 3. ‘Eadmundi 
Aroluepisoopi Oantuarieiiaia Tuber do resur- 
v('ulione,’ &c. This lust was printed in 1310, 
8vo. 

I Tiivos of Rt. Edmund by Eusl.iao ,iiid Robert 
Tbieon ap. ■VVall.icn, pp. and flOJ-3, and 

by Bertrand up. Jl.irtoiin's Tliaamrus Aiiacdn- 
lorum, iii. 1776-0; Balu’s acriptorus, iii. 07 : 
Tiumot’s Bibl. Hril.-Hib. p. 030, UiU'dy’sBo- 
soripbi Cfit. of Bril. Hist. iii. 87, 03, 03; 
Wiillaeo’s Life of at. Edmund of Oaiiturbury.l 

0. Xi 1C, 

HIGH, llOBEItT, sooond Eabi. op AVar- 
wiric (1687-1668), oldest son of Kobort, 
lordllloh (created Earl of Warwick 3 Aug. 
1618), by renolope Dovoreux [boo Htou, 
pBiroiiOPB], was boru about Juno 1687. 
IXonry BiA, earl of Ilolland [q. v.], was his 
younger brother* Eobort was admitted to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 4 Juno 
1603 (Hist MSS. Oomru. 4tli Hep. n. 417 ; 
TloyiiH, Offaktl Jiaronaqe, iii. 690). Ho was 
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became a niorabor of the runor Temple in 
■fTovember 1604, and was M.l*. for MaUlon 
ill 1010 and 1614 (ib.) flo was one of tlio 
porformors in Bon Jonhoii’s ‘ Masijuo of 
Beauty’ in J 608-0, and ftoqmnitly took piart 
in the tillings before the king (Nioiiow, 
Progresses of James I, ii. 180, iii. 6 tO). Eor 
one of these tiltings Ben .louson wrote the 
verse apoech which is printed in his ‘ Under- 
woods’ (No. xxix.) But Warwick, who 
succeeded to his father’s title on 2-1 Mareli 
1619, was of too active and indopondoiit a 
spirit for court life. ‘Though ho bad all 
tfiose excellent endowments of body and 
fortuno that give splendour to n glorioiu 
court, yet he used it hut as his recreation ; 
for his spirit aimed ot more piublio odven- 
tures, planting colonies in the western world 
rather than himself in the king’s favour’ 
(AirCHTO WiMOir, History <f the JReign gf 
Jtmm J, p. 162). He was one of the original 
members of the company for the plantation 
of the Somers Islands or Bermudas (29 J une 
1614), and on 8 Nov. 1020 was granted a 
seat on the council of the New England 


meraoer oi rue uruinea company, incomn. 
rated 16 Nov. 1618. At the sa^ tiX 
sought to increase his fortune by ptivatl!e^ 
ing in the Elizabethan fashion. Obtainmr 
in 1816 oommisslous from the agent of tlw 
Buko of Savoy, he fitted out two shipi fot 
a roving voyogo in the East Indies, wliicK 
mode valuable prizes, hut involved him in a 
long dispute with tlie East India Companj 
whoso legitimatetrade his piracies threatened 
wilh ruin (Q-akdtwtib, History qfPrighni, iii, 
310; Cal. State Papers, Ool.: Indian Ser' 
1617-31, p. IxxxviV 
In April 1618 bo sent, under the seme 
commission, a ship called the Treasurer to 
Virginia and the West Indies, commanded 
by Captain El frith, whoso captures from the 
Spaniards and* unwarrantable actlons’causcd 
Warwick still greater difficulties, and were 
one of the causes of the division of the Vir- 
ginia Company, about 1620, into two par- 
ties, one hoadpd by the Eorl of Sonthamptnii 
and Sir Edwin Sandys, the other bylVar- 
wick and bis kinsman. Sir Nathaniel Ilkh 
[ii.v.]f7iVA<. Comm. Stii Hep. 114,35). 
Their dispiitoa ran so high that in May 162.3 
Lord Cavoudish,Sit_Edwin Sandys, end other 
opponents of Warwick were conuned to their 
houses by order of the privy oomicil on the 
charge of intomperato language and misre- 
proseutat ions (i6. pp.43-6; Cal, State Tapers, 
Ool. 1574-1660, pp. 44-6). Warwick gave 
Cavendish tlio lie, and they arranged s duel, 


prevent od (Notes awl Queries, 3rd ser. m. 
619). 1’lie end of the matter was the ap- 
pointment of commihsionei’s to inquire iato 
the government, of Virginia, and the re\n- 
ontion of tho company's charter (2i .Tulv 
1621). Tho king took tlio government of 
tho colony into hia ownluinde, and appointed 
a new council, of wliich Warwick was a 
jiii’inbor. Warwick’s action has hern re- 
garded as dictated by purely personal mn- 
livKH, and bis party desaribod us* greedy and 
unprincipled ndvonturera ; ’ but bis^ subse- 
quent political conduct makes it diflioult to 
accept the view that, be was merely a tool of 
tho court (Botld, The English in Amerieu 
i. 200; A. Brown, The Genesis <f the 
United States, ii. 081-3). _ .... 

[ In 1626 Warwick was appointed joint 
’ lord-lieutenant of Essex, and was very active 
^ in mnkiuff propfl.rfl«tioTi8 Ag'&inBfc an ej^GOtW 
L Spanish, landing (OaL State FaperSj Dorn. 
1 1025-6, p. 102). In March 1827 he obtained 
> a liberal privateering commission from the 
k king, and put to soa with a fleet of eight 
1 ships to attack tho Spaniords (to. 16^7-8, 
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pp. 08j 138j 366). Tlio c.\;podilion was a 
wiure. The squadron missecf the Brasil fleeL 
it hoped to take, and "Warwick, who was 
accidentally sepamtcd from the other ships, 
narrowly escaped capture {Hist. MSS. Com/m. 
3rd Beil. p. 5^86 ; Court and Times of 
Charles I, i. 2d6, 260, 266, 276). In August 
he returned from his voyage with more credit 
than prolil. ‘ lie was never sick one hour 
at sea,’ writos an admiring newsletter, * and 
would as nimhly climb up to top and yard 
ns any common mariner in the ship ; and all 
tho time of the fight was as active and as open 
to danger as any man there ’ (i6. i. 261). In 
1628 and 1629 he scut out more privateers, 
and took prizes, which involved him in legal 
disnutps that wore unsettled 1 wolveyoars later 
(JIM. MSS. Comm. 4th Eep. pp. 15, 46, 99). 

During tho early part of tho reign of 
Charles 1 AVnrwick gradually became 
estranged from the court, and allied himself 
with the puritan opposition.^ He belonged 
to a puritan family, was an intimate friend 
of Sir John Eliot, and ‘ loved the Duke of 
Burkingham little ’ (EoHsrjiu, Zife of Jiliot, 
ii, 64, 72, 612). Ill November 1626 he re- 
fused to subseriho to the forced loan (Q-ab- 
PIOTB, History of England, vi. 160). In 
tho struggle for the petition of right War- 
wick was one of the band of peers who sup- 
orted the lower house; and on 21 April 
628 he made a spirited speech against the 
king's claim to imprison without showing 
cause {Old Parliamentary History, viii. 09). 
He showed equal interest in the religious 
questions at issue, and it was by his procure- 
ment that the dispiitat ion between Dr. "Wliito 
and Dr, John I’ruston [q. v.] on Arminianiem 
■was arranged (February 1620 ; FULliim, 
Chureh History, od. 1665, x. 124). 

"Warwidt’s colonial vonturea brought him 
into constant association with tho leading 
men of the puritan party, and connected his 
name indissolubly wiUi the oorly history of 
the Now England colonies. As a raomher 
of the council of the New England Com- 
pany he was one of the signatories of tho 
patent to John Peirce (1 Juno 1621) under 
which the new Plymouth colony e.\islod for 
the first eight years of the settlement; and 
as president of the company he signed the 
second patent to William Bradford (13 Jon. 
1680). The patent for the Masshchuselts ' 
colony to John Eiidecott and his associatce 
(19 March 1028) was procured by them 
through the influence of "Warwick ("WmoE, 
History of America, iii. 276, 279, 342). With 
the origin of Oomiectiout he was equally 
dosely connected. On 19 March 1632War- 
wick granted to Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
John Hampden, and otherk what is kno'wa 
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as ‘the old patent of Conueeticut,’ under 
which tho town of Saybrook was established, 
and John Winthrop the younger became in 
1635 governor of the infant slate. The 
question whether tho grant was made by 
"Warwick as president of the council, or as 
tho owner of a prior patent for the territory 
gmnted to him by the company, is disputed 
{id. pp. 369, 376 ; PaIiPBHT, History of New 
England, i. 899; Borzn, The English in 
America, ‘Puritan Colonies,’ i. 205), lu 
June 1632 a division took place in New 
England council, probably connected with 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut patents, 
which ended in a demand that the company’s 
great seal, which was in Warwick’s keeping, 
should be returned by him to the council, 
and in the election of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
[q. V.] as president in his stead ("Winsob, lii, 
370 i Paivhut, i. 400). Tbe company sur- 
rendered its charter to tho king on 7 June 
1635, and during the last three years of its 
existence Warwick ceased to attend its 
meetings, and turned his attention exclu- 
sively to the management of tho Bermudas 
and Providence companies. One of the eight 
‘ tribes ’ into which the Bermudas were di- 
vided bore the name of Worwick. In the 
mop of 1626 he appears as the owner of 
fourteen sharos ; and he was for many years 
governor of the company. The patent found- 
ing the company of ^venturers for tho island 
of Providence (Old Pro'vidence or Catalina, 
off the Mosquito coast) was granted on 4 Dec. 
1630, the patentees induding Warwick, Lord 
Say, Lord BrookSjOliver St. John, end other 
noted puritans. Pym was treasurer of iJic 
company, and Warwiolc’s house in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s or Brooke’s house in Ilolborn was 
tho usual place of meeting. "Warwick was one 
of the most zealous members of the company. 
By 1689 he had inonrrod a debt of 2,4301. In 
tho venture, hut offered 2,0001. a year for the 
next five years on cortain conditions. He 
oven dedarod, in 1636, his resolution of gomg 
thither himself as governor, though probably 
the political situation in England led him to 
change his purpose {Cal. State Papers, Col. 
1674-1660, pp. 123, 222, 290). 

Meanwhile, in domestic politics, Warwick 
rapidly became more prominent in opposition 
to the policy of Charles I. The revival of 
the forest laws touched him closely, and at 
the forest court held for Waltham forest, iti 
October 1634, he opposed Sir John Finch, 
the attorney-general, on behalf of the gentle- 
men of Essex (Chi. State Papers, Dom! 
1684-6, p. xxxlii). The opposition to thd 
payment of ship-money in that county wad 
attributed to his influence ; and when called 
to account by the king he -was credited -witU 
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Using tlio boldest language to Oharles btm- 
Bclf against the tax (to. 1636-7, p. 197; 
OaiiDiNUB, viii. 203), After the dissolution 
of the Short parliament Warwick was ar- 
rested and his papers searched by the king’s 
order (jUal. State I’apers, iloui. 1640, p, 163). 
lie was one of the seven peers who signed the 
letter to the Scottish leaders in Juno 1640, 
had his namo attached to Savile’a forged 
engagement, and was one of the signatories 
of the petition of the twelre ])ecrs in tlie 
following September (16. ]). 640; UriDJU-XOB, 
Jliatory qfMtffland, p. 143). 

Warwick was equally resolute in his op- 
position to tlie Laudian church policy. lie 
promoted puritan clergymen to the livings 
in his gift, was the intimnlo friend of Dr. 
Sibbus [<1. V.], and protected Jeremiah _Buiv 
roughcs when ha was deprived by Bishop 
Wren, Oahimy terms him ‘ a great plil ron and 
SLicceiias to the pious and religious luiuistry,’ 
and praises his personal piety. Clarendon, 
on the otlier hand, deserilies Warwick’s 
jiuritauism as mere hypocrisy. ‘JlowuH a 
man of a pleasant and companioiuiblu wit 
ttiul conversation, of a universal jollity, and 
aueh a license in his words and actions that 
a man of loss virtue could not be found 
out. . . . But with all tlieso faults ho had 
great authority and credit with tliat people 
who, in tho begiiiuiiig of tlie trouble, did all 
the mischief ; and by opening his doors and 
making his house the rendezvous of all tho 
silenced ministers in tho time when thure 
was authority to silence tliem, and spending 
a good part of his estate, of wiiich lie was 
very prodigal, upon tlioin, and by being pre- 
sent with them at their devotions, and mak- 
ing himself merry with them and at them, 
which they dispensed with, ho becaino tho 
head of that party, and got the style of a 
godly man’ (Rebellion, vi. 404; Liun, 
Worhs,\. 318 j Oalamy, Funeral Sermon on 
Wartoick, 1668, 4to, p. 36), ‘The ISarl of 
Worwick,’ wrote Lord Conway to Laud in 
June 1610, ‘is tho temporal head of tho 
puritans, and the Bari of Holland is their 
spiritual ; or, rather, the one is their visible 
and the other their iuvisiblo head’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1640, p, 278). At this 
time, however, Warwick was not reputed 
hostile to episcopacy itself, altliough op- 
posed to tho prevailing party in the church 
(OiiAliUNDOB, liebellimi, ill, 140). 

In tho debates of the Long parliament 
Warwick, who was no orator, took little 
part. Ho signed various protests made by 
Uio popular peers, was one of tho committee 
for religion appointed by tlio House of Lords, 
and concurred in the prosecution of Straflbrd 
Lftvtd (lloanps, l^iytesU ^ the Jlovse of 


Lords, i. 6, 11, 13). 
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Warwick was one of the most active chsm- 
mens of tho parliamentary cause. On SSFeh 
ho was nominated lord-lieutenant ofthetwn 
counties of Norfolk and Essex, 
nally o.\eoutod tlio militia ordinance in the 
latter county (Onmnons' Journals, ii. 489. 
Lords Jounmh, v. 117). On 2 Oct. he was 
appointed captain-general of a sooond armv 
which the parliament intended to raise in 
addition to that under Essex, but a month 
later (23 Nov.) they resolved to have only 
a single general, and he resigned his coin, 
mission (ih. V. 416, 464). On 26 Anir. 
1646, during tho alarm caused by the hinges 
capture of Huntingdon, ho was appointed 
commander of tho forces of the eastern aaso- 
tion (ib. vii. 6.5.5). Tie was also a 
of tho committee of both kingdoms from its 
first foundation (10 Fob. 1 643). It was,how- 
over, as commnnder of the navy that ‘War- 
wick did most service to the parliamentary 
enuse. On 10 March 1642 the House of 
Commons voted that Northumberland, the 
lord high admiral, should bo asked to ap- 
point Warwick admiral of the fleet which 
was then getting ready to put to sea. The 
Icing ordered Northumberland to appoint Sit 
John Ifonnington, but the commons insisted, 
and Northumberland accordingly grouted 
Warwick’s commission. Oharles renewed 
the struggle three months later by dismiss- 
ingNortliumborlaiid from his ofiice(28 June), 
on wliich parliament passed an orduiance 
directing ‘Warwick to continue in command 
(1 J lily). Armed with this authority, ‘War- 
wick went on board the fleet the next day, 
overcamo tho rosistauco of those officers who 
adhered to tho king, and was able to report 
to P^m on 4 July that the navy was at the 
parliament’s disposal (Clakexdon, Rebellion, 
v. 36, 376 ; Lord^ Journals, v. 169, 178, 186, 
213). Eighteen months later, 7 Bee. 1643, 
he was appointed lord high admiral in place 
of Northumberland (ib. vi. 330). 

Warwick’s ships were chiefly _ employed 
in_ guarding the seas, in intercepting vessels 
bringing supplies from tho continent to the 
king or tho Irish rebels, and in acting as 
auxiliaries to the land forces of the parlia- 
ment. They helped in the defence 01 Hull 
against tho king, and in the capture of Ports- 
mouth (August 1643). In August 1648 War- 
wick's fleet attempted to relieve Exet^ and 
in May 1644 ho successfully relieved Lyme 
(IlusuwoiiTH,v. 680 ; Q-abdindr, OreatCml 
War^ i. 207). He also secured Weymoutjl 
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assistance to the parliamentarians 
j Pembrokeshire, hut failed in his efforts to 
intercept the queen’s voyage from Falmouth 
(0 France (Cfal. State Papers, Dorn. 16J4, 
DO 230,309,360,444). Though the king was 
obiiffed to rely entirely on ships hired abroad 
and on those belonging to the ports under 
bis control, Warwick found the navy insuf- 
ficient for the many services expected from 
it and in February 1044 he addressed a 
leWnstranoe to parliament on the subject 
ILorda' Journals, vi. 419). lie complained 
aoain in the following year about his want 
0 ? money and supplies {Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1644-6, p. 279). But in spite of those 
and other dituoulties he appears to have 
been both an cihcient and a popular com- 
mander. Ho was so secure of the sup- 
port of the sailors that on 18 Oct. 1044 he 
^ued a proclamation ordering that ‘none 
shall obey the command of their superior 
officers ... if tho same commands be tending 
towards disloyally to tho Parliament ’ (.Ewy- 
lish Historieal J&eview, viii. 491). In the 
game year there appeared ‘ Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the Sea, established for the bettor 
Government of the Navy, by Robert, Earl of 
■Warwick ’ (London, 1044, fol.) Warwick’s 
command ended with the passing of the 
aelf-deiiyins ordinanoo, and he laid down 
bis commission on 0 April 1646, declaring 
that he resigned it back to parliament with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and should ho 
ready to serve ‘ tho great cause of religion 
andliborty ’ in any capacity (Lords’ Journals, 
vil 313). On 19 April the government of 
the navy was entrusted to a committeo of 
six lords and twelve commoners, of whom 
"Warwick was the chief (ib, vii. 327). 

IVarwick had been previously apxjointod 
governor of Jersey and Guernsey, and hud 
made several attempts to reduce the islands. 
On 26 Sept. 1643 he was reuppointed, and 
seems to have held the office till 1047 (ib. 
vii. 699 j Hoshits, Charles II in the Channel 
lilands, i. 220, 274, 353). 

Of more historical importance was War- 
wick’s connection with the colonies. On 
3 Nor. 1043 the Long parliament entrusted 
the government of the colonies to a commis- 
sion of bLv lords and twelve commoners, 
headed by Warwiclc, lie bore Ibe title of 
lord high admiral and governor-in-ebief of 
all the lalands and other plautations subjeot 
to the English crown (II USD ANP, Ordinances, 
1616, p. 378). Miissachusetts was impa- 
tient of any control, and treated the admi- 
ral’s warrant with little respect Avheu it was 
pleaded as an excuse for attacks on royalist 
merchantmen in Boston harbour. But it ac- 
popted tbojuriad}(;(iop o^tbe Qoiumissioners 
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by obtaining from them a want of the terri- 
tory on the mainland of Narragaubstt Bay 
(10 Deo. 1643). Three months later, how- 
ever, Warwick and his brother commis- 
sioners granted to Roger Williams a patent 
incorporating Providence and two other 
towns nnder the title of Providence Planta- 
tion (14 March 1644), and thus Warwick 
became associated with tho foundation of 
the state of Rhode Island (Cal. State Pipers, 
Ool. 167^1660, p. 826; Doylb, Puritan 
Colmiies, i. 858-70 ; PALinBy, History of New 
England, ii. 103, 211^. So far as his separate 
action can be traced, Warwick consistently 
used his influence in favour of religious free- 
dom. He intervened with the Massachusetts 

E 'overnment on behalf of Samuel Gorton 
q. V.], who called his settlement at Shawo- 
mot by the name of Warwick, which it still 
bears (ib. ii, 216). lie issued, on 4 Nov, 
1046, a declaration establishing freedom of 
worship^ in the Bermudas (Ldfuot, Eer~ 
mudas, i. 600). His zeal for religion snowed 
itself also in the support which he gave to the 
movement for the converaiou of the Indians 
(HUt. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 274). 

In English jmlitios Warwick originally 
was counted among the proshyterinns. In 
1646 he was named among the preshyterian 
and Scottish party in the House of Lords, 
and in January 1647 he acted with the 
preshyterian leaders in the endeavour to for- 
mulate a scheme of settlement which would 
bo acceptable to tho king (GAiiniiniB, Great 
Civil fyar, iii. 106, 213). lie was one of tho 
commissioners employed by parliament in 
April 1647 to persuade the arnnr to engage 
for service in Ireland (Lordd Journals, i*. 
162 WAttiiE, Vindieation, pp. 76, 82). 
But in Juno following, when the army re- 
fused to dishaud aud marched on London, 
Warwick expressed unbounded confidence in 
the excellence of Fairfax’s intentions. After 
the preshyterian riots of July he retired into 
EBse.x, pledging himself to co-operate with 
Fairfox in vindicating the independence of 
parliament, audrefusingto obey the summons 
of the lords to return to his seat in the 
house ( Clarhe Papers, i. 137, 222 ; Zordd 
Journals, ix. 370; Rushwobth, vii. 742). 
In the spring of 1648 he used his influence 
to hinder the presentation of a royalist pres- 
byterlan petition from the county of Essex 
(J^wMton Papers, Camd. Soo. pp, 171, 107). 
■yiewing these facts and Warwick’s subse- 
quent conduct. Clarendon’s assertion that 
Warwick was privy to his brother Holland’s 
engagement for the king, and had even pro- 
mised to join him, must be rejected. It is 
unsupported by other evidence (Olabundos, 
EcbelUon, xi, 6, 21, 69), 
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Ou 27 May 16i8 tho greater part, of Ihe 
parbameutarv fleet in tbo Downs revolted to 
the king, and two days later parliament re- 
appointed Warwick to tho post of lord liigU 
admiral, in tho hopo_ iliiit his popularity 
would secure the fidelity of tho sailoia. Tie 
went 011 hoard at once, and finding^ after 
some futile negotiations, that it was impos- 
sible to will back tho crews of the nine re- 
volted ships, devoted himself to getting to- 
gether anew ileotand discharging disafieoted 
Bailors and ofiicors (Tjordtf Joumah,x, 290, 
297, 313, 833, 414). By tho end of August 
Warwick felt strong enough to oftor battle 
to Frince Oharlos and the revolted ships oif 
the mouth of the Medway, but a storm pre- 
vented the intended action, and want of pro- 
visions obliged Prince Charles to retreat to 
Holland without fighting (ih. x. <183, 188, 
491). Warwielc blockaded tlio prince’s ships 
in lielvoetsltiys in September, remaining oil' 
the Butch coilat till tho end of November, 
when tho winter weather obliged him to re- 
turn to England (ib. x. 622, 695, 626 ; daur 
nnniB, Great Ciml War, iv. 210). lie had 
succeeded in regaining four of the prince’s 
fleet, and in preventing the rest from prey- 
ing upon English trade, while restoring the 
spirit and the discipline of the parliamentary 
fleet. A pamphlet impugning his fidelity 
to parliament gave him an opportunity of 
summing up ms services (A Declaration of 
theEarl of Warwiok in answer to a SoandcUous 
Pamphlet, &c., 1618, 4lo). 

Novorthelees, tlie abolition of the mon- 
nroliy and tho Tlouse of Lords was a mea- 
sure too extreme for Warwick to approve, 
nor could tho indepoiidoiils leave the control 
of tho fleet in his hands, Uu 23 Pub. 1610 
parliament repealed the act constituting 
Warwick lord high admiral, and tnuisforred 
the government of the navy to tho council 
of state, JTis intertiosilioii on behalf of the 
life of his hrothet, tho ]^<arl of 1 lolland, met 
with no success (OiiA.RUNnoD', Rebellion, xi. 
601). Therefore, while not aotivoly hostile 
to tho republic and its governors, Warwick 
took no part hi wblio nllairs during the 
Commonwealth, When Oromwoll became 
protect or, however, Warwiok gave him both 
support and encoumgement. At Oroinwdll’s 
second inauguration (26 June 1667) War- 
wickhorethe sword ofstate before the Protec- 
tor and helped to invest him in his robe of 
puitple velvet fOwniocW/mirt, p. 165). The 
marriage of Cromwell's dauf^tor Frances 
with Warwick’s grandson and heir, Bobert 
Eioh (14 Nov, 1667), gave a still dearer 
proof of Warwick’s feelings towards the 
Proteotor (ib. p. 169 ; ITlet MSS, Gmrvm, 
6th Rep. p. 177 } Tuuklob, vi. 678). Robert 
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of condolence, Warwick ended by conS' 

latmg Cromwell ou his 'prndentfliemria 
honourable management^ of public arf 
'Others goodness is their owhj youis 7a 
whole country^, yea three kingdoms, fo 
which you instly possess interest and i« 
nown : with wise and good men virtue is a 
thousand esoutehoons. Go on, my Ltd m 
oiihappily, to love religion, to exempldy„ 
Slay your lordship long continue an insW 
ment of use, a pattern of virtue, and aim!, 
cedent of glory ’ (Goj)wiiT,R!ai of the cbm- 
monwealth, iv. 630). 

Warwick on 10 April 1658, and was 
buried nt Foisted, Essox, on 1 May. Cdaren. 
don says tliat lie was extremely lamented 
by Oromwoll, and adda that be ‘left hii 
eat at 0 , which hsforo was subject to a vaat 
debt, more improved and repaired than any 
moil who iraiflokod in that desperate com- 
modity nf rebollion’ {Rebellion, vi. ‘104, xv. 
146). Clarendon’s view that Wai wick was 
a jovial Iiypoorite is scarcely borne out by 
obhor contomporary evidence. The ‘joUity 
and good humour' which he mentions are 
indeed confirmed. ' Tlo was one of the most 
bost-iifttiired and ohaerfiilleat persons I bave 
in my time mot with,’ writes his pious 
daughtor-in-law {Autobiography tf Xady 
Warwieh, od. Orokor, p. 27). Edmund 
Oalamy, however, in hie sermon at Woi. 
Wick’s funoral, enlarges on his zeol for re- 
ligion j and W arwick*8 public conduct during 
all tho later part of his career is perfectly con- 
sistent with Oalamy’s account of his private 
life {A Pattern for All, e^peoiaUy for NoUe 
Pereone, &c., 1668, 4to, up. 84r-9), 

Vnndyck's portrait of Warwick was en- 
gravod by Tloubraken and Vertue. Thera 
aro also engraved portraits by Hollar and 
Faithoriio, while Ricraft, in liis ‘Survey of 
England’s Champions,’ 1647, and Vicars in 
‘England’s Worthies,’ 1647, both give por- 
traits and moinoira of Warwiok. 

Warwiok was three times married : first, 
to Frances, daughter of Sir WiUiam Hatton, 
Init,, 24 Feb. 1606 ( Winwood Papers, ilL 49) ; 
she died in August 1684. Secondly, Susan, 
daughter of Sir Rowe Rowe, lord mayor nf 
London in 1607, and widow of WiUiam Hel- 
liday, alderman of London ; shedied onl6 Jon. 
1646-6, and was buried at St. Lawrence’s 
Ohui'ch, near the G nildball in London {Auto- 
biography of Mary, Countess <f Warwick, p, 
16 i WHDATiinr and OnirernraHAM, T/mdm 
Past and Pmeii^ fit. 460). Thirdly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Edward Wortley, and Dow- 
ager Countess of Sussex, on 80 jKoroh 1646. 
Many of this lady’s letters are given in tM 
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7ijeiiioirs of the Verney Family,’ where she 
is nicknamed ‘old men’s wife’ (i. 241-76, 
111 . 437)- portrait by Van Somer is there 

reproduced* 

Wanvxck’s eldest son, Hohert, baron Bich, 
ofleigbs, Essex, joined the king: at York, hut 
nererhore arms ; and the £nc imposed upon 
}mn by parliament was remitted at his 
father's petition. He married twice: first, 
Anne, daughter of William Oavondish, earl 
of DeTOnshire ; secondly j Anno, daughter of 
girTbomas Cheke. Ho died on SO May 1659, 
leaving only three daughters (Cal, qf Comr- 
nutteefor Compounding, p. 1729; Autobio- 
grapby of Mary, CountessofWarwiok,n, 27). 

second son, Charles Bioh, marriedMary 
Boyle, daughter of the first carl of Cork, 
succeeded his brother as fourth earl of War- 
ynci, and died 24 Aug. 1673 [see Bioh, 
ITabt, Oounrnss ob Wabwick]. The third 
son, Hatton Bich, died without issue on 
S8 Eeb. 1670, as did Henry, the fourth son, 
and the title of Worwick then passed to 
Itobert Bioh, sou of the first earl of Hol- 
land (tb. p. 31). Of Warwick’s daughters, 
Lucy Bich married John, second baron 
Bobarles, and Frances married Hicholas 
Xeke, second earl of Scarsdale. Another 
dsugliter, Anne, became the second wife of 
Edward Montagu (1 July 1626), and died in 
February 1642. Two onaraoteristic letters 
from Warwick on the education and mar- 
riage of his grandchildren ore printed in the 
Bi&e of Manchester’s ‘ Court and Society 
fiom Elizabeth to Anne ’ (i. 877, 880). 

[Authontica given in the article. The best 
lite of Warwick is that contained in Alexander 
Bravo's Genesis of the United States, 1890, ii. 
980; Sorgoaunt’s History of Felsted School, 1889, 
p,U0; Morant's Essex, ii. 101; Herald and 
Genealogist, v. 444-6.) 0. H, F. 


BJOHj BOBEBT (d. 1079), quaker and 
nniyetsalist, ‘ bom of a worthy family, and 
having many great and noblo relations,’ may 
have belonged to a branch of the Warwick 
family. In 1661 and 1662 bo was establisbed 
inLondon as a rich merchant and shipowner, 
and possessed plantations in Barbados and 
Bsw England, 

He became a quaker in 1664, and for 
two years lived, ‘ofter the mode of that 
sect, a severe, strict life.’ In September 
165o he was imprisoned at Banbury, and 
wrote an address to the magistrates and re- 
corder of the town. Next year he joined 
the small fanatical body whose adoration 
nnhjnged the mind of James Nayler [_q. v.] 
Haring the latter’s trial at Westnunator 
(begiiu^g6 Deo. 1066), and the seven days’ 
debate in parliament as to wl^ether his een- 
twee should be capital, lUoh stood for hours 


each day ‘crying’ texts and queries to the 
members as they passed, and distributed 
(16 Bee.) letters, papers, and addresses, which 
he had written and printed to prove Nayler's 
innocence of blasphemy (Copies of some lew 
qf the Papers, 1666, 4to). When Nayler 
was in the pillory at the Exchange, Bich 
placed over his Wd the legend ‘ This is tbs 
king of the .Tews,’ and sat by his side the 
whole day. Burton says when Nayler’s fore- 
head was branded, Bich ‘ the mad merchant 
sat bare at his feat . . . sang , . , and sucked 
the fire.’ lie accompanied N^ler on Mb 
penitential ride, at Bristol, on I7 Jan. 1666, 
going beside him bareheaded and ‘singing 
very loud.’ During Nayler’s subsequent im- 
prisonment Bich petitionedparliament, under 
the name of Mordecoi, on ' behalf of the seed 
of the Jews,’ praying that persecution might 
cease, andtWthe might suffer the remainder 
of Navler's sentence. 

Bicn never loyally obeyed the x^ilationa 
of the quaker society. He disputed Fox’s wis- 
dom In suppressing ranteri8m,and the treat- 
ment of his friends, John Pennyman [q. v.l, 
and John Perrot [q. v.], he alwi^s resented. 
Gerard Boberts, George Whitehead [q. v.], 
and Ellis Hookes wrote against Biens in- 
subordinate views. In 1668 he met George 
Fox at Biistol, and sent money to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor for the poor in his diocese. 
In 1669 he left England for Barbados, where 
he lemained twen^ years. He maintained 
his interest in the Ikiends, and in November 
1662 visited many in prison on the island at 
Bridgetown, and directed their wants to he 
supplied to Uie value of two thousand to 
thme thousand pounds of sugar. 

Bich’s charity embraced au sects, and iu 
1666, oftsT the fire of London, he wrote to 
John Baynes, bis agent in London, to dia- 
tribute 210f. among the poor of seven 
churches, respectlvdy catholic, enlscopa- 
lian, presbytexian, independent, anabaptist, 
‘ of the first horn,’ and quakers. Ills letter 
to Biynes wne published. The quakers de- 
clined his gift. An anonymous and un- 
dated pamphlet, ' Judas and bis thirty pieces 
of silver not received,’ relates the dispute 
which followed, Bich expressed his view of 
the matter in ‘ Love without Dissimulation, 
ox a letter to Mr, John Baynes,’ and ‘ Mr, 
Bobert Bich his second Letters from Bar- 
hadoes,’ London, 1668. Bich arrivedin Lon- 
don from Barbados on 9 Sept. 1679, and died 
on 16 Nov. following. He was a man of 
education, ‘ oomedy in person and presence.’ 

Besides the letters and papers already 
mentioned, Bioh published ‘Hidden Things 
brought to Light ; or the Discord of the 
Grand Quakeis among themselves,’ 1678, 4t0| 
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atld'Somotliiug in Answer to a book , . .called 
“ Hidden TliingB,” ’ published anonymously, ' 
1670, 4to. 'Abstracts of some Letters to 
Bishop .Teremy Taylor, tho Earl of Windsor, 
J ames N ay lor, George Eox, &c.,’ was published 
after his death by John Ponnyman, Tioiidon, 
1680, 4(0 ; also ‘An Epistle,’ London, 1680, 
4to. ‘ The Epistles of Mr. Itobcrt Tlich to 
the Seven Ohurohes’ (originally sent in 1660), 
with verses by other hands, wore roprinied 
by ‘ J. W.’ in 1080, London, 4to. 

[Cal. State Papers, I)nin. lOol p. 117, 16i>2-3 
pn. 18, IIG, 193, 197, 460, 1653-1 p. 331 ; A 
True Narrative of tho . . . Tiyall of Naylor, 
1837, p. 40 ; Works, patsim ; Burton’s Bmry, i. 
266, 846 ; Metcurms Politicus, No. 315, 15- 
22 Jan. ; bWol’s History of (he Jliae, &c., i. 
183, 186, 187, 376 ; Smith’s Catalogue, it 470 ; 
A Loving and Priendly Invitation, &e., by J. 
Taylor, 1683 ; The Saints’ Testimony, &e.,Tajn- 
dou, 1056.1 0. P. S. 


colonelcy of the ISlh light 
19 Nov. 1732, from whicTheTsTram 
ferred jn succosston to the command of rtl 
8th light dragoons (23 ,Sept. 1726^ h 
Gthdrag:oon guards (1 Jan.lTSl). 4 AS 
was lurthermore made captain and colonS 
of lllQ firali ^rnnn nP ImstcA j.* _ 


— n- — - xne lust 

command ho held until his death, oterthirtv 
years later. In 1715 ilieh entered patliammt 
as member forUunwieh, which he represented 
until 1723; but ho was defeated on seeking 
re-eleotion in that year. He was, hoaeur 
returned for Beeralston at a hy-electioa in 
Eobrunry 1724, and afterwords sat for St, 
Ives in two parliaments, from 1727 to 174l' 
when he retired from parliament. As a mem- 
bor of tho House of Oomraous he consistentlv 
bupportod Sir Robert Walpole, voting for tlio 
oxcibo hill (1733) and the convention 


RiaiT, Hib ROBERT(1085-1708), fourth 
Ijaronoi, field-marshal, was second son of Sir 
Itobort Rich, Imt. and hart., of Roes ITnll, 
Sullblk, lord of tho admirall y from N ovomhor 
1 OOJ to October 1609, and M.P.for Hunwich, 
from 1080 until his death in 1600, Tho 
father was descoudod from the older branch 
<if tho powerful family of Rioh, earls of War- 
wick and Holland | see under liio ir, Rioka bd, 
first Bakob Rtoii). Robert’s mother was 
Mary, second danglitor of Sir Uliarlos Rich, 
first bnrouet , whoso haronelcy was limited iu 
tho patent to the husband of Mary Rich. 

Bom on .3 July 1685, and baptised at 
Beccles on tho IStli of the same month, 
Robert was for some years bonior of the four 
pages of honour to William Ilf (OHAJtnnK- 
r.vyirn, Vremif tHate of JStir/land, 1700), re- 
taining ollloo until August 1 703 (IToma OJfke 
Pa/iers). Ho was grautod a comuiisbion as 
onslgn in tho grenadier guards on 10 Juno 
1 700, and saw servioo in the wars under tho 
J )uko of Marlborough, Before ho at tainod Ills 
t wont iot h year ho was t wieo wounded, first at 
Schellenherg on 2 ,Tu1y 1701, and afterwards 
nt Blenheim on 18 Aug. in tho sumo year. 
ITohocamolieutonanl and captain soon uiler- 
svnrdb. On 0 Alaroh 1708 ho was made cap- 
tain of a company iu tho grenadier guards, 
with tho rank of lieutenant-colonel, and re- 
ceived his commission ns ooloiiol on 24 Oct. 
1700. In October 1706 ho succeeded, on tho 
death of his brother, Sir Charles Rioh, to tho 
title and estates; and in Juno 1708 fought a 


On 21 Marcli 171 8 lio was appointed a gronm 
of tho hedohamhor to thePriucs ofAVales, 
on whoso accession to llio throne as Geoigo H 
ho hccamo a groom of t he hedclmmbcr to the 
king in July 1737 (with a salary of 60O/. a 
year). This appointment he enjoyed until 
his rosignallon, on •ccoimt of advancing 
years, in 1750. Ifo was promoted to the 
nink of hrigndier-genernl on 80 March 1727, 
major-general on 12 Nov. 1786, and lieu- 
tonant-gencrnl on 2 July 1789 ; and in May 
1740 received tho coveted life appointment 
of governor of tho Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
(salary GOOf. a year). lie was executor to 
his old friend, Eield-marshal Sir Charles 
Wills Jq. V.], who, at his death on 26 Dec, 
17 J], left him his farm of Claxton in Nor- 
folk, and all his hank btock and other 
pwbonalty (Ciiiibimi, Registen Weitr 
miiiater Abbey). On 34 April 1742 Rich em- 
barked with his regiment of dragoons for 
Elanders to join (he Earl of Stair’s army ; he 
fought ntllubliugcn oul6 June 1743, and on 
1 1 Hoc. 1745 his was one of the regiments 
which mnrebod through London on their 
•Way to Kent and Sussex to impose any 
lunuiiig of the Fionch there. lie was one 
of tho three lieutenant-generals placed upon 
tho staff of the army foimed under the chief 
command of licld-marshal the Earl of Stair 
to oppose nil approhended invasion from 
Emiiee, 26 Eeb. to 8 Aug. 1744, and he was 
advanced to the rank of general on 29 March 
1747. In August 1766 ho was president of 


whom ho ran through the body, with ofFocts Thomas Eowke, governor of Gibraltar, for 
■wrongly ‘supposed to ho mortdll’ (NaBOISSus disobedience of orders in connection with tbs 
L'ctebuta, Diary ) ; iSir Edmund lived until loss of Minoren, and on 28 Nov. 1767 ■was 
1766. lUeli served in the 18th foot until mado lleld-marslial of his majesty's forces, 
thidi regimenh was broke, and obtained the He was reappointed govopgPF of Chelsea 
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Hospital on 27 Oct. 1760. He died on 
iFeV 1768, aged 82. 

Hieh man-ied, about 1710, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Colonel Edward 
Grimth, clerk of the board of green cloth to 
Queen Anne, and secretary to Prince George 
at Banmarlr. By her he had three sons and 
a daughter Elizabeth, His eldest son died 
ou 12 Aug- 1762 ; his second son, liobert 
(1714-1786), is noticed separately. Ilis 
daughter njnrried, on 10 Aug. 1749, George, 
first baron Lyttelton [q. v.] 

[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Itich,but., of Devizes Castle; Beatson’s Folitic'tl 
Index, Botiun of Homhers ofFarliamont; Stooks 
Smith's Parliamonte of England, Gent. Meg.; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage.] W. E. W. 

BIOH, Sib HOBERT (1714-1786), fifth 
baronet, lieutenant-general, horn in 1714, 
was second but eldest sur\ iving son of Eiold- 
mershal Sir Robert Rich (1086-1768) [q. v.] 
Adopting, like his father, the profession of 
arms, he received a commission as ensign 
in his father’s old regiment, the grenadier 
guards, 6 .Tuly 1736, and became lieutenant 
and captain therein 9 .T uly 1739. He was ap- 
pointed the following month aide-de-camp to 
the colonel of bis regiment,FiQld-marshal Sir 
Charles "Wills, on rmosa death, 25 Dec. 1741, 
he came into a legacy of 6,000f. (Chesieb, 
Jlegtsters Westminster AbbeyX He sold 
out from uie guards in June 1744 and ex- 
changed into a foot regiment ; and, haying 
probably served in Flanders in that year, 
took part as lieutenant-colonel of Barrcirs 
foot in the notion at Falkirk on 17 .Tan., and 
was in the thick of the fight at Ciilloden on 
lOApril 1746. The brunt of tho notion was 
home by his regiment, which lost seventeen 
men killed and 108 wounded out of a total 
of fifty killed and 269 wounded in the En^ 
lish army. Rich was himself aoverely 
wounded, his loft hand being clean cut off) 
and the elbow of his right arm stifl'ened. 
John Duncan, the clinplam of the 4th dro- 
mon guards (who had been presonted to 
that post by Field-mnrshnl RfehJ, happily 
earned him off tho field of battle in time to 
save his life. So serious were his wotinds 
that his death was reported in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ of May 1740. After hie 
recovery ho succeeded Lieutennut-gonoral 
IVilliam Barrell as colonel of the 4th or 
king's own regiment of foot on 22 Aug. 
1746, and, taking his regiment to Minorca 
in tho spring of 1764, took part in tho gallant 
defence of that island against overwhelming 
numbers. After a siege of several weeks it 
itas surrendered by’tiovernor Blakeney to 
the Due dc Richelieu ou 29 June ].766. 


Rich 

Meanwhile, on 24 April 1766, Rich was ap- 
pointed governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Fort, whereupon he resigned the 
colonelcy or the 4th foot. He was pramoted 
to the ranlc of major-general on 16 Jan. 1763, 
and advanced to lieutenant-general 10 Dec. 
1760. On 7 Feb. 1771 he wrote to the Earl 
of Sandwich, asking the king's permission to 
resign his post as major-general on the Irish 
establishment, his constitution having been 
‘shattered in the service, and quite broke 
down by a series of ill-health,’ At the same 
time he petitioned that, in consideration 
of the hardships he had endured, he should 
be assigned some post on the English esta- 
blishment. His resignation was at once 
accepted. On the death of his father, in 
1768, he succeeded to the title and estates, 
but speedily became involved in a harassing 
dispute which clouded the remainder of hm 
life. On 3 Feb. 1768 General Conwoy, who 
had been secretary of state (1706-8), was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 4th dra- 
goons in the room of liich's father; and on 
making his inspection of the regiment found 
fault with the men’s accoutrements, and 
called upon Rich, Yiscount Orwell, and 
Colonel William Bradford, who were the 
executors of the elder Rich, to make good 
the alleged deficiencies of the soldiers’ ap- 
pointments. After vainly seeking relief, the 
executors agreed to satisfy the claim, General 
Conway then made a further demand for 
horse furniture, with which the executors 
declined to comply. But the hooxd of general 
otBcei's of 1774 decided that the claim was 
justified. Lord Orwell and Colonel Brad- 
ford obeyed the order, but Rich continued 
his resistance. The king thereupon dismissed 
him, first from his post ns governor of Lon- 
donderry, and on 3 Oot. 1774 from the set- 
viee. Sit Robert published, in 1776, ‘A 
Letter to Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War,' who had supported Oonwayj stating 
his case at length. These proceedings ex- 
tended over six years, and attracted much 
attention. On Rich’s sustained opposition 
to tho government F. Ayerst based, in 
1863, an absurd endeavour to identify 
him with the author of the ‘Letters of 
Junius.’ Rich died at Bath, aged 71, on 
19 May 1786, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. He married in 1762 Mary, daughter 
of Peter Ludlow and sister to Eoxl Ludlow. 
By bis will, dated 27 May 1784, he left all 
his estates, comprising Roos Hall, Suffolk, 
and Waverley Abbey, Surrej^ and other 
property, to his only daughtenMary Frances, 
who had married at St, John’s Chnrch, 
Windsor, on 4 Jan. 1783, the Rev, Charles 
Bostockj the latter ftssiipjpd tho aurpaujp 
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and arms of Eich in 1790, and ■was creal od a 
baronet on 11 June 1791. 

[Piiyate infomiation supplied by Sir Charles 
Bicb, bart. ; A Letter to Jjoid Bamogtou, Secre- 
tary at War, by Sir Hobart Eich, 177fi ; The 
Ghost pf Junius, by F. Ayerst, 1858 j Gent. Mag.; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage ; Beatson's Political 
Index ; Notes and Queries.] W. B. W. 

BIOH-JONES, •WILLIAM HENET 
(1817-1886), nnli4uary. [See Jones.] 

BIOHABD 1, called Bichabe Oosttb-eb- 
Lion (1167-1199), Idng of En^and, third 
son of Ilenry II and Eleanor of Poitou, -was 
born at Oxford 8 Sept. 1167. Almost from 
birth he was destined to inherit his mother's 
duchy of Aquitaine ; and, to strengthen his 
hold upon Toulouse, at the age of two he was 
betrothed to a daughter of Haymond of Arra- 
gon. On 2 Nov. 1160 Eiohard’s elder bro- 
ther, Hen^ (1166-1183) [q. v.], was married 
to Louis 'Vll's daughter Margaret. Louis 
had bought this alliance by promising to 
surrender the fronlior fortresses tiisors and 
Neaufle — ^fortresses whicli IJeiuy managed 
to get into his hands by somewhat underhand 
methods. Eor political objects Bichard was 
betrothed to Louis’ younger daughter Alice. 
This dispute over the possession of G isors and 
the marriage of Alice caused nearly all the 
troubles of lUchord’s life. When eleven he 
did homage to Louis for Aquitaine (0 Jan. 
1169) ; next year he was acknowledged duke ; 
in 1172 he was solemnly inducted into his new 
oiGcos (11 .Tune) ; at Poitiers he was placed 
m the abbot’s chair, and, entering Limoges 
in triumph, he was proclaimed Duke of 
Aquitaine, while the ‘ring of St. Valery’ 
was set upon his Anger. Next year Eay- 
mond, count of Toulouse, did him homage. 
In their rebellion against their father in 
1 173-4 Eichard joined his brothers. He was 
seemingly present at the siege of Dricncourt 
(Junoll73); and at Gisors (23 Sept. 1178) he 
indignantly refused his father’s oA'er of half 
Aquitaine. Louis made him a knight; and so 
great was his power in his own duchy that 
Tieiiry II had to march thither in person, tiU 
Eiohard, chased from castle to castle, Aung 
himself at his father’s feet (23 Sept. 1174). In 
1 176 he woe sent to reduce Aquitaine^ where 
his rule was disputod by the local magnates ; 
and next year, ■vwen the Count of AngoulSme 
and viscount Ademar of Limoges rebelled, he 
hurried to England to seek lus father’s help. 
The younger Henry promised aid, andllichard 
woe everywhere triumphant, lie orushed 
the mercenary Brabantines (o, 23 May), took 
Limoges, and pressed on to meet hiabrothor 
at Poitiers (c. 24 June 1176). He forced the 
]eg4in| wljej? suffendey in Angonlfime, 


and, after holding his Ohriatmaa'fe^ 
Bordeaux, marched against Dax 
yonne, conquering as he went, to the ‘gZ 
of Cezore’ on the borders of Snain 
forced the Basques and N^arft„t« “ 
reluctant peace, and compelled the ZZ 
booths of the Pyrenees to renounce tbu 
evil habit of plundering the uOaTim, 

Oompostella. In 1177 Eiohard was^^r^iiing 
against the Count of Bigorre, whose 
had oast the count into prison. His 
were subdued, but the count himself was set 
free nt the request of his friend, Alfonso II of 
Arrngon. In 1179 Geoffrey de Eancon rose 
m i-ebellion; but one after another his strone- 
holds were talcen and destroyed, and the 
insurrection Aickered out with a second eoiu 
render of Angouldme. Then Eichard crossed 
over to England, after diverting the energies 
of the leading rebels to a new crusade, fem 
which the Count of Angoulfme did not re- 
turn. There was a fresh rebellion in 1181, 
and about the same time Eichard demolished 
the walls of Limogos. 

Meonwhile, on the north-east honliar of 
Aquitaine, LouisVII had been claiming Berry 
as a direct Aef of the French crown ; and on 
the death (1176) of Ealf of I)5ols— aharon 
whose wealth wasreported to equal that of the 
Norman duohy — boUiLouisVnandHenryll 
claimed the wardship of his daughter. Louis 

diate marriage of Eichard and Ahce. The 
pope enforced this demand ■vrith a threat of in- 
terdict, and war seemed on the point of brealc- 
ing out when both parties ograed to submit 
the matter to arbitration (21 Sept. 1177). 

Eichard had reduced Aquitaine to order, 
had driven the rebellious nobles from the 
land, overUirown their castles, and esta- 
blished the duool authority os it had never 
been establislied before, lie had forced the 
Count of Toulouee to do him homage, and 
now that the Count of La Marche had sold 
his lordship to Henry II, ond Berry was prac- 
tically annexed, there seemed little to prevent 
Aqnit aine from cutting it eelf adrift firomEng- 
landontho old king’sdeath. Thisproepectwas 
not to the liking of the younger Henry, He 
began to urge the Aquitanian bar one to a fresh 
revolt, and persuaded his father to make Iti- 
olmrd and Geoffrey (1168-1186) [q. v.]_do him 
homage (January 1188). Geoffrey yielded; 
btttBlohard refused to submittoaclaimwbich 
would give him a tfhird suzerain for what -was 
a purely French Arf. He began to fortify his 
castles. Geo'Aroyled an army Into Aquitaine; 
Limoges declared for young Henry; and. the 
1) like of Burgundy and the Count of Toulouse 
sidl'd with the rebels. The old king had to 
interfere it; Eipbgrd’s be]talf, but when ha 
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Si -ffith arrows, meanwliile mercenaries 
^ere laying waste the province, and the 
yoonger Henry, having no funds, could not 
restrain their ravages. After plundering 
St. uiirtial’s shrine he left Limoges on a 
nussi'Pilsrimageto Hooamadour, and, falling 
Mck, ^d at Martel on 11 June 1183. His 
death brought the rebellion to an end. Li- 
moges surrendered (24 June), and its walls 
once more levelled. Hiohard himself, 
assisted by Alfonso of Airagon, laid si^ to 
Bautefoit, the castle of Bertrand de Bom. 
jhe young Mn^s allies now left the duoly, 
and once more lUchardwas undisputed Duho 
of Aquitaine. His brother's death had also 
left lum heir to the English crown. 

IVhile Bichard was in the fret flush of his 
Buccess, his father called upon him to give 
up Aquitaine to his youngest brother, John. 
Ulis fed to a fresh war, after which Henry 
ordered him to resign Ids duchy to Queen 
Eleanor, whom he now released (o. 28 April 
1186) from her ten years' captivity. _To this 
nominelsurrender Richard made no objection. 
He knew that he would bo his mother’s heir, 
and, even in her lifetime, might govern in her 
nama John was provided with the lordship 
of Ireland, and when the old Idng returned to 
England (o. 27 April 1186^ he gave Richard 
a large sum of money, which the latter used 
for the invasion of Toulouse. Louis 'VII 


was now dead. His successor, Philip An- 
gnatus, leant much on Henry II, and had 
welcomed assistance from Richard and his 
bothers. Still there always remained mate- 
rials for a quarrel in the controversy as to 
Berry and Auvergne, the marriage treaty of 
Bichud with Alice, and the lordship of Giaora 
and they exin. But Philip would not interfere 
wben Baymond of Toulopee in 1186, driven 
ftom place to place, called on him for aid. 
Later, however, when Henry de Vere, after 
slaying one of Philip’s knights near Gisors, 
fledtoBichard for protection (28 Nov. 1186), 
the French king’s self-control Mve way. 
Next summer he led an army into Berry, and 
besieged Bichard and John in Ohftteauroux. 
htenry H came up to help his sons, and a ^ot 
battle was averted only by the intervention of 
the nobles. Thereupon Richard jpaid a visit 
to the French king, ' who held him in such 
henoiirthat each day they ate at one table and 
slept in one room,' These friendly relations 
did not last long. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the advice of hie minister, Peter Seilun, 
teired Home Aqull anian merchants, Richard 
nplied by invading Toulouse and seizing 

change for certain English knights — knigrlits 
ffhoiuRaymond^in deflance of eonleaiaslical 


law, had arrested on their return from a pil- 
grimage to Compostella. Philip, who now 
seems to have played a double part, utilised 
the opportunity for laiding Berry (June 
1188). John was sent &om Ei^laud to oppose 
him ; Henry and Ranulf de Glanville [q. v.J 
followed. But the honours of the war re- 
mained with Richard. On his approach the 
French kmg left the province, possibly from 
unwillingnese to fight against ms late friend, 
The two kings met atBonmoalins (18 Nov.) 
Richard, who suspected liie father of a design 
to disinherit him, refused the terms offered, 
flung himself heartily on Philip’s side, did 
him nomage for all his French possessions, 
and clamoured for the fulfilment of his mar- 
riage with Alice. 

Early in_ 1189 the war broke out again, 
and it was in vain that Olement IH sent one 
of his cardinals to arrange a peace. At I^a 
Fert£-Bemard Henry reused to assent to 
Alice’s marriage, or to acknowledge Richard 
as his heir. He fled from Le Mane to 
Ghinon on Philip’s approach (11 June), 
and a little later (4 July) was forced to sign 
a treaty yielding eveiy point for which he 
had been fighting. Two days later he died 
at Ghinon ; and when Richard, struck with 

E enitonce, came to weep at his dead father’s 
ier, men told how blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the dead on the entrance of 
his rebel son. On 22 July Bichard had an 
interview with Philip, at which he refused 
to give up Gisors, hut pledged himself to 
marry Alice. Seizing his father’s treasures 
at Ghinon, he set out &r England. On S Sept. 
1189 he was crowned at 'Vv estminster. 

Late iu 1187, directly the news of Sala- 
din’s conquest of Jerusslem reached France, 
Richard had taken the cross, and his example 
had been followed only a few months later 
(January 1188) by Henry II and Philip, The 
months foilowipg Richard’s coronation wete 
oocqpied in preparation for the third crusade. 
His envoys scoured England and. his conti- 
nental domains for ships. Even the dead 
Icing’s wealth, estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand marks, was aU too little for the needs of 
a new monoroh who longed to startle Europe 
and the east by the splendour of his arma- 
ment. He strove to mcrease it by every 
means, ' offering for sole all he had— castles, 
villes, and farms.’ To Hugh Puiset [q, v.l 
bishop of Durham, he sold Hie manor of Sad- 
berge and the earldom of Northumhsrland; 
to tno biehop of 'Winchester he sold two other 
manors, and to Abbot Samson [q. v,] of Bury 
St. Edmunds a third. From his half-brother 
Geoffrey (d. 1212) [q. v.] he took 3,0001, 
as the price of the arohbishopnc of York, 
and renoupeed t?ie ItPffiSge due from Williim 
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the Lion of Scotland for ten thousand 
marlis. To faint-hearted cruBadora he sold 
dispensations from their tow ; and when men 
remarked on the reckless nature of his sacri- 
fices, he is said to have turned the accusa- 
tion with a jest : ‘ I would sell London it solf 
could I find a purchaser rich onougb,’ 

On 11 JDoc. liicliard crossed to Calais, met 
Philip at Ou6 St. K(imi on 13 Jan., and 
again in March at llroux. The two kings 
swore to defend each other's realms us they 
would their own: and, possibly on these oc- 
oasionSj promised to divide any conquests 
they nught make upon the way. In June 
Bichard was in Gascony, Hinging Walter de 
Ghisi into prison for the old ollence of plun- 
dering the Ooinpo.stella pilgrims. A little 
later,at Chinon, lie appointed leaders for his 
great fleet, that was to nail round by Spain 
to meet him at Maracillcn, On 1 .Inly ho 
met Philip at V fizelay. The latter arrived at 
Messina on 10 Sept. 1190 from Genoa. 
Bichard had proceededto Marneillus to await 
his fleet, but, before its niTival on 22 Aug., 
ho, tired of waiting, loft the port, ft wos 
not till 2.3 Sept, that ho made his state 
entry into Mu.‘.sina. The two kings had not 
intended to make a long stay in Sicily, and 
Philip actually attempted to sail east on the 
day of Biohard's arrival. A storm drove him 
back. Bichard was in no such hurry to 
move. Bich as he was, ho saw the chance 
of increasing his treasures. 

WiUiam II of Sicily (d. November 1189) 
had married Biohard’s sister .loan, and was 
succeeded bjhisillegitimato cousin Tancred. 
King William had for many years been 
collecting money nominally lor a crusade 
— a crusade which Tancred, whoso claims 
upon the throne of Sicily were disputed by 
the emperor Ilonry VI, dared not undmv 
take. This treasure, according to a current 
rumour, the dead monarch had loft to his 
father-in-law, Henry II, and Richard now 
claimed it in the double title of his father's 
heir and leader of the great crusade, lie 
also claimed the delivery of his sister's per- 
son and her dower. .loan was set free at 
once (28 Sept.); but the other demands 
were disputed. A local quarrel gavoBieliard 
an excuse for seizing Messina (4 Get .), and 
Wiilip, although ho refused to help in this 
high-handed action, did not seruxile to claim 
his share of tlio hooly. In a few days there 
was a nominal reconciliation, bnt the two 
kings wereneverreallyfriends again. Shortly 
after tliisTanered agreed to pay llichardfort^ 
thousand ounces of gold in lieu of all his 
claimft, while Bichard promised to marry his 
nephew Arthur (1187-1208) [q. v.] to Tan- 
ered's daughter, and thus tpnitly aelcnow- 


ledgod Tancred to be kmg of sidlTirZir 
of the pretensions of the emperor 
new yean the jealousy between the 
and the French mereased. Early in 
Tancred accused Philip of plottiL 
attack on the English host. 
dared the charge false and thriettew 
ofiered in its proof to he foreeries. w 
or false, Bichard used the rumour m an k* 
euae for breaking oif his engagement to 
marry Alice, and for arranging to marry 
Berongana of Navarre [q. v.] lEs alienatiM 
from Philip waa comprete. 

Bichard 1^1 Messina on 10 April, eleven 

days oftor Philip sailed thence for Acte 
On Good Fi-iday (12 April) a storm, swwol 
mg down from the mountains of Crete 
scattered Biohard's fleet and drove him 
north-west to Bhodes. Other vessels were 
sliipwroeked off Cyprus, whore the Greek in- 
littbitnnts, disvegardhig the sacred charaeter 
of the pilgrims, robbed them and flung them 
into prison. Meanwhilo the great vessel 
that held llichard'a sister end his prospective 
bride reached Limasol harbour, and while 
the two ladies were hesitating ns to the ad- 
visahillly of disemharking, Itiohard's own 
sails made their appearance on the horiion. 
Oypnis was thou ruled by a pseudo-emperor, 
Isaac Comnenus j and Bichard, who through- 
out his life had been a consistent opponent 
of the lawloBB oustom of robbing pifgrimB, 
whether to Composlella or ekewhere, was 
very indignant at the treatment of his own 
Whon Isaac slighted his demands for 


men. 


recomponse, he forced a landing, drove the 
G rooks from tho const (May 6), and, piirsmng 
his advantage next day, nnhorsed the em- 
peror with his own hand. On 12 Moy he 
married Borongaria ; on almost tho same day 
lliclmrd’H vassal, Guy do Lueignan, ex-kin^ 
of .Torusalem, came to Cyprus begging Bh 
chnnl’s support apainstthe claims of Philip's 
candidate and kinsman, Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, Isaac, after a futile interview with 
Bichard, fled by night to one of his strong- 
holds, and the English king ordered Guy to 
lay siege to Fomngusla. Philip sent a press- 
ing message urging Bichard to cease fiom 
conquests on his own account, and join the 
other crusaders before Acre; hut the sum- 
mons was disregarded; open war on Cyprus 
was declared, and by 31 Ifay the ifiand 
was subdued. Isaac was flung into silver 
chains, his wife and doughter sent to Acre, 
and Cyprus itself put under tho rule of two 
of Bichard's most trusted warriors. Later 
still the king sold his conquest to the tem- 
plars, and when they, early in 1192, found the 

f iurchase too costly, passed it on to Guy do 
Aisignan, wlin at this time was forced te 
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hia eloiniB on the liingdom of 
Jeroffllem. And so with the treasures of 
GrpTUS, added to i^e treasures of England, 
jf^andyjAquitaine, Seotland, and Sicily, 
on 8 June Eiiohard reached Acre. His fame 
had gone before him, and when the fires of 
weleome blared up in the Ohristkn camp for 
joy of his arrival, the Saracens were struck 
^ith terror at the coming of so renowned 
a warrior — one who, if inferior to the king 
of Eronce in rank, was immeasurably his 
superior in wealth and warlike skill (Bo- 
Ttivvst, p. 314). The destruction of a p^eat 
Sstaeen vessel that was mailing its way from 
j 3 a 7 rout to the succour of Aero lent him 
additional glory. 

Even before storting on the crusade, 
Hichard’s health was in a very perilous con- 
dition. "While he was still in England, 
men had freely prophesied that an Eastern 
climate would be fatal to his broken con- 
stitution. A quartan fever pi eyed upon 
him ibis face was of a death-like pallor, and 
his body covered with boils. In Cyprus be 
iecame seriously ill, and hardly had he 
reached Acre when he was struck down 
with the deadliest local disease, ‘ Arnoldia.’ 
Philip was ill at the same time; but so ^eat 
was Uie seal or the rivoliy of the two kings 
that neither would intermit his military 
cpeiations on account of sickness. Eiohatd 
uas carried out to simerintend the efforts of 
his crossbowmen, and, propped up ou silken 
cushions, plied a crossbow with his own 
hands. "VVith his vast wealth he could out- 
bid the king of France. lie accepted the 
services of the Fison sailors, but rejected 
those of the Genoese in whose ships Philip 
had sailed to Acre. Higher still did his 
prestige grow when he oflered four hesants 
a month to any knight who would onliat 
under his banner at a timo when Philip’s 
poverty was forcing him to discharge his 
men. Added to this, Bichard openly sup- 
ported Giiy de Lusignau as claimant to the 
throne of Jerusalem m opposition to Philip’s 
candidate, Conrad. 

As tlie health of the two kings mended, 
fresh complications rose. Philip claimed 
hidf the spoils of Cyprus ; Bichard retaliated 
by claiming half of Flanders. A peace 
was patched up between the two kings ; 
but the rivalry of the two nations continued. 
At one moment Bickard actually armed bis 
men for an attack upon the French. So 
bitter was the feeling that the two races 
could not even fight alongside of one an- 
other; and it was agreed that when one host 
attacked Acre, the other should keep watolt 
againat Saladin’s army, to the east. Acre 
aufrondered on Friday, 13 July ; Soladin pro- 
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mised to restore the holy cross and to paytwo 
hundred thousand besants as a ransom for the 
captives. He wished the two kings to join 
him in a war against Mosul, and the lord of 
Mosul is said to have made a similar offer to 
the conquering crusaders. Bichard called 
upon Philip to pledge himself to a three 
years’ crusade, and Philip in reply declaied 
bis intention of returning home at once, 
This step was universally believed to he due, 
not, as he pretended, to his feeble health, but 
to anxiety to seize upon the estates of the 
dead crusader, Philip, count of Flanders, 
Before sailing he recognised Guy as kuig of 
Jerusalem, gave his half of the Saracen 
prisoners to Conrad, and left the major part 
of his French followers under the leadeiv 
ship of Hugh, duke of Burgundy. Ha 
pledged himself not to attack llichard’s 
domains in that king’s absence; but on 
reaching Borne he did his best to persuade 
the pope to free him from this oath, and, 
though ue failed, he lost no oppoitimity of 
plotting against his fellow-king. He had the 
excuse that Bichard, though i etai ningGisors, 
had not surrendered Alico. 

Bichard occupied a month in. regulating 
the afiairs of Acre and repairing its walls. 
Then on 10 or 20 Aug., as the ransom money 
had not been paid, be executed 2,700 of life 
piieonere in full eight of the enemy. This 
was tantamount to a renewal of the war, 
and was followed 1^ an immediate advance 
towards Ascalou. Saladiu dogged bis steps, 
and on 7 Sept., some miles to the north of 
Arsuf, Bichard won his first great victo^— a 
viotoiy purchased dearly by tlie loes of the 
pliant James d’Avesnes, who had been the 
Christian leader during the early days of 
the great siege. It had been Bicbord's in- 
tention to seize Ascalon; but, as Saladin 
gave orders for the destruction of this place 
and the French refused to advance to save it 
from ruin, the next few weeks were spent in 
restoring tho 'walls of JaiTa, and conuucting 
singular negotiations with Saladin, tkrongu 
the good offices of Saladin’s brother, El 
Adel. It is difficult to believe that these 
negotiations bad any object save that of 
gaining time, when we read^ (Bohadht) 
that one of the points negotiated was a 
marriage between El Adel and Bicliard's 
slater Joan, Saladin, too, was negotiating 
with Conrad of Montferrat, At rest, to- 
wards 'Uie end of December 1191, Bichard 
reached Beit-Nuba, only twelve miles from 
Jcrnsolem, Here, however, heavj rains 
barred bis progress, and he was diasnaded 
^m attempting a siege so late in the year. 
Then (13 Jan. P), through a storm of snow and 
hpil, the urmy fell l^gck on Ascglon, an4 
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occupied the next few weeha in rofortifying 
that city. Bichard spared neither money 
nor labour in this necessary work; hut the 
French knights, who in September had re- 
fused to follow him to save Ascalon from de- 
struction, now drew off to loiter away their 
time in the orchards of Jaffa, Bichord’s 
influence brought tliem into line with the 
English for a time ; but his influouce could 
not shake their resolution of returning home 
at Easter. The feud between the two races 
grew more bitter when Bichard, who had 
already made one large loan to the Duke of 
Burgundy — a loon that had never been re- 
paid — ^found himself compelled to refuse a 
second, Hugh in anger went back to Acre, 
followed bj many of the French. Acre itself 
was now m a state of open discord. The 
Pisans had taken up arms for Guy; the 
Genoese for Conrad. The Duka of liurgundy 
espoused the latter cause, and the Pisans 
sallied out to x)Tevcnt him from entering the 
town. Then Conrad himself came south from 
Tyre and seized tlie place till driven away 
by the arrival of Bichard, whom the Pisans 
had summoned to their aid (20 Feb.) After 
a futile interview with Hugh and Conrad, 
halfway between the two cities, Bichard 
declared Conrad a defaulter. lie knighted 
El Adel’s son at Acre on Palm Sunday, and 
ouitted the city next day (80 March). On 
1 April the French at Ascalon and Jaffa 
demanded leave to go home, and Bichard, 
though convinced of the existence of a French 
plot to depose G uy, had to let thorn go, mark- 
ing his anger at their dusertion by sending 
strict orders to exclude them from Acre. 

The French had linrdly loft Ascalon when 
Bichard’s own plans undorwont a change. 
Envoys arrived with news of serious trouble 
in England. Ilia prusonce was absolutely 
necessary at home, or he might find that, 
while conquering kingdoms abroad, he was 
losing his birthright at home. Influenced by 
this consideration, lie consented to acknow- 
ledge Conrad os king of Jerusalem, solaoing 
his rival Guy with the lordship of Cyprus. 
Conrad’s murder (27 April) canoellcd this 
arrangement, aud when the people of Tyre 
took matters into their own hands by elootmg 
Henry of Ohampagno and marrying him to 
Conrad’s widow (1 May ?), Bichard was only 
too glad to acquiesce in an arrangement which 
satisfied both parties ; for the new king if he 
was Philip’s nephew was Biohard’s abo. The 
effect of tliis compromise was soon evident. 
The French ceased to talk about going home, 
and while Bichard was laying siege to the 
fortress of Darum,Bomctwentymiles south of 
Ascalon, the French contiu^i ts, under Count 
Henry apd the Duke qf Burgundy, kwried 


south to help him. A tiow 
seized the cruLers, and thr;5edS^ 
solves as one man to advance upon Jerasak™ 
whether the English king stayed or W 
away. Imperative though his motiverfci 
return wore, Richard oo^d not hold oSt 
against the general wish, and he swore not 
to leave Palestine lor a year. By mid June 
the crusaders found thenisolves at Bsit-Nuba 
for tbe second time. The Ifrenekwere for 
making a bold dash upon the holy city, and 
the Saracens themselves thought Ihe^placa 
doomed. But Bichard, relying on the ad- 
vice oi the great military orders, refused to 
load so rash an adventure, though he ex- 
pressed his willingness to take Ks part in 
such a foray as a private knight under 
another commander. A ooimoil of -war 
recommended an advance on Cairo; hut 
the Duke of Burgundy, fmealcing for tlw 
French, refused to attack Egypt, even when 
Bichard generously offered to supply food 
and ships. From Beit-Nuha Bichard orga- 
nised a night expedition to waylay the great 
caravan at Tell-el-flesy, and it was chaiac- 
toristic of his goncrous character that he 
ofluTod the Duke of Burgundy, his rival and 
opponunl, a sliare in the honours and profit 
ot that famous foray (23 .Tune 1102). The 
loss of this caravan drove Saladin to despair, 
threat cued as he was about the same time 
with risings in the east. Had Richard only 
proBsed on at this moment, Jerusalem must 
have fallen ; and Saladin, xvhen he heard that 
the crusaders had left Beit-Nuba and were 
falling back on JaBh, could hoi-dly believe 
hb good_ fortune ( 4 .TulyP). He reopened 
negotiations, oifui-mg to acknowledge Count 
Henry as king, and to divide the disputed 
dialricts. Those coudilions were not ac- 
cexitod, as he insisfed on the dismantling of 
Ascalon and Gaza; and Bichard had akeady 
gone north to Aero with a view to preparing 
an expedition against Beyrout, when Tie re- 
oeived news that Saladin was seizing Jaffa, 
He at once ordered Count Henry to advance 
to lho_ relief by land, while he himself, to 
save time, sot sail by sea. Through the 
harbour breakers ha forced his way to shore, 
drove the Saracens out of the town, reforti- 
iiod the walls, and, this donCj camped outside 
in the open plains with liis little force of 
some fifty (mostly homeless) knights and 
two thousand foot. In the early dawn of an 
August morning Saladin mode a desperate 
attempt to surprise the king, while sending 
another squadron to attack the town, It 
wns the most glorious day in Eichard’s life. 
Bicliard drew up his little host behind a 
scmi-palisode in what seems to have been 
somewltftt novel form of the fttray o( tbs’ 
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The Saracens were driven hack 
in confu8io“» and, hadnot the king been seized 
mth a fresh illness, he might have ended the 
campsign* Being, ho-wever, eager to return 
home, ue accepted a three years’ truce, 
coupled with the dismantlement of Ascalon. 
The^ crusaders were allowed to visit Jeru- 
ealsm, and in the holy city itself Hubert 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury, had an inter- 
view with Saladin — an interview in which 
Saladin passed a noble encomium on the 
virtues of his foe^ ^ 

On 30 Sept. Berengaria and J oan set soil for 
England, and Eichard followed them nine days 
later. Storm and shipwreck forced him to 
change his vessel and attempt to work his way 
home through Germany in disguise, regard- 
less of the fact that ha had mortally offended 
the emperor Henry VI and the Duke of 
Austria by his conduct in Sicily and the east. 
After a series of adventures wmoh read like 
a romance rather than sober history, he was 
arrested — in the dress of a kitchen knave — 
in an inn near Vienna (21 Deo.) bv the Duke 
of Austria’s men, and was lodged % the duke 
la the castle of Durrenstein. It was there, 
according to the legend, that the troubadour 
Blondel discovered him fsee below). The 
duke handed him over to tne emperor, before 
irhom he appeared at Ilatisbon on 7 Jan., and 
at Treves on 23 March, offering one hundred 
thousand marks for his release (CArm. Magni 
Preab.^. 620; of. lUiiJ’HDiOBro, ii. 100). The 
intrigues of Philip Augustus and a conspiracy 
among the German nobles led to the tWura 
of this first negotiation for freedom. Later on 
the emperor’s terms were raised to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks, of which one- 
third was, with marked reference to Bichard’s 
deslings with King Tancred, to be used for 
an expedition against South Italy and Sicily 
(SBJune). The emperor strove to cover the 
^ame of his disgraceful conduct by conferring 
upon lUchard ue kingdom of Ajrles with a 
tight to the homage of the king of Arragon, 
count of St. Gilles, that Baymond of Toulouse 
with whom Eiohard had so frequently waged 
war when duke of Aquitaine. At the same 
time, however,Biohard was forced to acknow- 
ledge himself as a vassal of the German em- 
peror for England itself, a piece of subservi- 
ence which, though perhaps unavoidable at 
the time, has ite only parallel in English hie- 
toiy in the still more extraordinary conduct 
of hie brother John some twenty years later, 
Sichard was set free on 2 Maxim 1194. He 
gave mortgages for the balance of his ransom, 
arranged with various German nobles to 
support him against Philip Augustus, was 
received with enthusiasm on his pray home at 
Cologne, andlanded at Sandwich onlS M arch . 


Before starting for the east, Eichard had 
taken measures for eecuiing the peace of 
England in his absence. He bound his two 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, not to enter the 
country while he was away; and though he 
released John later on from this oath and 
granted Mm estates on almost a royal scoM, 
Ee tried to secure quiet for his kingdom by 
placing almost unlimited power in the hands 
of his miancelloT and justiciar, WilliamLong- 
champ, bishop of illy, for whom, a little 
later, he procured the office of papal legate. 
Longchamp, having to simply Ms master 
with funds and being of harsh and extra- 
vagant disposition himself, soon earned the 
hatred of the people. After John began to 

E lot against Mm, with the object of securing 
is own enccession to the crown, he quitted 
the kingdom [see Lonsohaup, WnEiAar op]. 
The government passed into the bands of 
"Walter, archbishop of Bouen, whom Bichard 
had sent home witli secret instructions from 
Sicily rses OouTANOES, Waitbe dM. Mean- 
while PMllp had been clamouring fir the de- 
livery of his sister Alice (26 Deo. 1192); and 
hie hostility to Bichard was so well known 
that the emperor wrote Mm nows of that king’s 
captivity within a week of the event. Philip 
at once passed on the news to John, offered 
hm the hand of Alice, and urged him to 
strain every nerve to prevent hie brother's 
release. John hurried over to Normandy, 
swore to be Philip’s vassal for Bichard’s con- 
tinental provinces, and, as was rumoured at 
the time, for Eagland too. Philip, secure 
of John’s assistance, flung his army into 
Normandy, thus openly breaking the vow he 
had sworn in Syria. Gilbert de Gascuil, 
Bichard’s warder m Gisors, betrayed bis trust, 
though Philip’s efforts on Bouen were foiled 
by the gallant conduct of the Earl of Leicester, 
who had just returned from Syria [isee under 
Bbaumoei, Bobebx eb, d. 1190]. Polling to 
achieve much by arms, Philip turned to in- 
tmue, and time after time did he and John 
of& the emperor bribes to keep the English 
king a prisoner. Nor did the treachery of 
the two allies stop here. But the justiciar. 
Welter de Coutances.and his mother, Eleanor 
of Poitou, held John in check, and the pope 
excommunicated Mm (10 Eeh.) Celestine 
threatened the emperor and Philip with a 
similar fate, and the justiciar wae etiU en- 
gaged in reducing the castles eeized by John 
when Bichard landed, 

Bicbord’s arrival soon forced Nottingham, 
the last of the castles held by John, to sur- 
render. TMs done, he woe recrowned at 
Winchester (17 April 1194); and he set 
about raising money for Ms war against Philipi 
hy selling the great offices of state. For this 
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purpose lie levied a caruca^e of 2i>., and called 
on a third of the Imighthood of England to 
follow him across the Ohannol. lie had 
honestly intended to return to the east, and 
from his German prison had despatched Saul 
de Bmil with a message of assurance to his 
nephew in Acre. That lie did not so return 
was entirely due to the treachery of Philip 
and John, lie could not leave his continen- 
tal lordships till he had crushed or crippled 
the unsornpulous enemy on the frontier, nor 
his island iringdom till he had insured it 
against his hrotlier’s craft. ITcncc the rest 
of his reign is the story of petty border war- 
fare— warfare forced upon him unwillingly, 
when ho longed to be back in Palestine. 

In May 1194. Richard left England for 
the last time. Philip had once more broken 
into Normandy, ana was already besieging 
Vernouilwhen the news of llicliard’s arrival 
forced him to retreat (28 May). Vorneuil re- 
lieved, Rioliard hurried on to help the troops 
of his brothoi'-in-law Sancho of Navarre in 
thesiego of Ijoches. Meanwliilehislieulenont 
in Normandy, the Earl of Leicoslor, fell info 
Philip’s hands (10 June) (of. C'/iron. q/ JUelf. 
p. 102). This misfortune led to negotiations 
for a pence; and, when those fell through, 
RiohardroLumedtoNormnndy, driving Philip 
in headlong diglit before him, seizing on his 
trensuro, and forcing him to seek concenlmeiit 
in n wayside churcli. From tho north Ri- 
chard now marched eouth against GeoiTrey 
de Raiifon and tho rebels of Aquitaine ; here, 
too, he was triumphant, and from AngoulOmo 
itself could write home word of his brilliant 
successes (22 J uly 11941. Nett day (23 July) 
tho ropresentativos of both kings, aided by 
Cardinal Mailer and tho abbot of Oiteaux, 
mado a peace till November 1195. In reality 
it did not last so long; for in tlio summer ot 
1196 tho emperor llenry sont Richard a 
golden crown, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to join in an attack on Franco. Philip, 
suspecting these negoliations, tried to seize 
Richard’s envoy, William Longchamp, and, 
failing in this, invaded Norman^ once more. 
An attempted reconciliation, which Avas in- 
tended to bring about the marriage of Philip’s 
son Louis to Richard’s nicco Eleanor, foil 
through owing to the emperor’s opposition, 
and the autumn of tho same year Jound Ri- 
chard hosioging Arqnes and Philip burning 
Dieppe Avith the English shipping m if s har- 
bour (o, 10 Nov. P) Somowhat earlier in the 
year (20 Aug.) Richard restored Alice to her 
brother, who married her to the Count of 
Ponthieu. In tho some year Richard’s mer- 
oenaiy soldiovs, under Mercliadeus, wore 
warring in Berry; Issoudun was captured, 
gnd AfrUen Philip came up to the attack and 


a battle seemed imminent, the two 
on horseback between the two 
concluded a temporary peace (6 Dec 1 
next year (January lW6) they settl^fS 
terms : Philip atos to have Gisora and thS 
Norman Vexin, Richard Issoudtm and othi 
places m Berry : the one king was to pardon 
his Aquitaine rebels tlie other westo wt tho 
Earl of Leicester free. This peace lasted 
hardly longer than the previous one. Tk 
Count of Flanders had died in December 
1196; and next June his eon Baldwin sworo 
fealty to Pbilip (June 11961, Philip eS 
raged Richard’s nephew Arthur to revolt 
and protected the archbishop of Rouen when 
Richard drove him out of Noisnandyinhis 
quarrel for the OAvnorehip of the i»i<ifd of 
Andely in tho Seine, on whose banks the 
English king Avas building the fortress of 
Obilleau-Gaillavd to safeguard bis Norman 
frontier— n design wliich does credit to his 
prescience asastrategist. Archbishop Walter 
laid Normandy under an interdict and ap- 
pealed to Romo. Richard had to plead ha 
cause in the papal court, and it was in the 
course of tlieeu negotiations that the English 
envoy, Richard’s chancellor, William Long- 
champ, died at Poitiers on his way to It^v 
(1 Feb. 1197). MeanAvbilo, in the summer 
of 1196, tho Avar had broken out once more; 
Philip laid siege to Albemorle, and, despite 
tho English ellbri s to relieve it, took it aW 
a siege of more than seven weeks. In 1197 
Richard was more successful. Ilehad already 
pacified his nephew Arthur and the Count 
of 'Toulouso whom he married to his sister 
Joan; he now burnt the castle of St. Yolez 
(16 April), and on 19 May his brother John 
andhlcrcbadouB took prisoner Philip's cousin 
andnomosake, the warlike bishop of Beauvais, 
Hardly less successful was Richard himself in 
Auvorgne. Later st ill in tho summer Philip 
Augustue was in tho greatest peril. Richard 
had united against him the Ooimts of Flan- 
ders, Ohampngne, and Boulogne. In July 
tho former count laid siege to Arras (14 Aug,), 
and Philip, marching to ojgpose him, was 
forced to an ignominious capitulation, 
Meanwhile the Duke of Austria’s death 
(December 1104) bad freed Richard from an 
open enemy ; and iioav the death of Bieniy YI 
(28 Se^. 1107) left the empire without a 
head, Richard was BummoA)pd to assist at 
the election of a now emperor at Cologne 
(22 Fob. 1198), and his influence procured 
tlio office for his nephew Otto. _ It was st 
tins moment that CelostinelH died (8 Jon.), 
having before his death removed the interdict 
from Normandy, and reconciled Riohorf and 
the archbishop of Rouen. Philip and Richard 
hqd already conehtdod a truce to last from 
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January 1108 to January 1199 ; but, as usual, 
war broke out long before the latter date. 
Biehard won a great victory over Philip 
near Oisors, and his own letter tells how the 
prenoh king fell into the river, while Eiolmrd 
himself uMiorsed three knights with one 
lance. The English chroniolor glories to re- 
count the French king’s flight ‘ on his old 
horse Morel.’ Meanwhile the Count of 
Blondera poured his troops into Artois and 
took Aire and St. Omer. John captured 
Beufbourg, and Meichadeus plundered the 
French merchants at the fair of Abbeville. 

Meanwhile Hubert Wnltor, now archbishop 
of Oanterb^, governed England in his ab- 
sence [see ifuBBET]. He was mainly oc- 
cupied with arranging the ecclesiastical difii- 
culties of BichardB half-brother Qeofirey,the 
archbishop of York, andwithcollectingmonoy 
for Hiohard’s continental warfaro. During 
his government ho introduced several con- 
stitutional innovations of great importance. 
The office of ‘ coroner,’ though under a diffe- 
rent name, makee its first appearance, if it 
docs not originate in, the ‘ iter ’ of Septem- 
ber 1191. A scutage was raised in 1195 — 
a year which saw the ovaction of on oath to 
' keep the peace ’ from all persons above fifteen. 
The knights ordered to enforce this oath de- 
veloped later into the modern justices of the 
eace. A.nother scutage was lovied in 1196. 
n 1194 Richard seems to have given orders 
for a fresh seal to be mode, probably intend- 
ing the cancellation of all grants under the 
old one. This project was carried into exc- 
oution in May 1108, when a fresh seal was 
made, and cancelled all grants under the old 
one. The same year ho raised money by other 
means — ^by soiling licenses for tournaments 
andputting all bis bailiffs in Anj ou and Maine 
to ransom. Dissatisfied with the amount of 
money sent him from England, early in 1196 
he despatched his clerk Philip of Poitiers [q.v.l 
the newly elected bishop of Durham, and 
the abbot of Oaon to investigate the accounts ; 
but this commission eficcted little, owing to 
the abbot’s death (11 April^. Hubert Walter 
felt this proceeding as a shght, and tendered 
his resignation, which the king refused to ac- 
cept; and in the course of the same year 
Hubert earned great unpopularity by the 
severity with which he crushed the rebellion 
of 'William FitzOsbern [<J.v.J— a rebellion 
directed against the unjust incidence of taxo^ 
tiou. In the late autumn of 1197 (7 Dec.), 
when Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, speaking in 
the name of the church and nation, refused to 
grant Richard’s demand for the service of 
&ree hundred knights for a whole year out 
of England, Hubert seized the opportuni^ of 
reugnmg his secular office. Geofirey Fitz- 


Peter succeeded (August 1198) to thejud- 
tidarship, and held it for the rest of Richard's 
reign. 

Meanwhile Innocont III was already at- 
tempting to reconcile the two kings and 
organise a fresh crusade. For two years 
past Fulk of Neiiilli had been urging men 
m this direction ; his envoys crossed into 
Eugland, and Fulk himself chided Richard 
for Ills evil life. Then came the pope’s grand 
appeal for a Christian combination (13 Aug. 
1198) tn check the Saracen successes. Car- 
dinal Peter of Capua was sent to effect a 
five years’ truce between the two kings, and 
he had apparently succeeded in this object 
when Philip broke the spirit of the treaty 
and renewed his plots with John. In tlie 
midst of this confusion, Richard was slain 
by an arrow while laying siege to the castle 
of Choluz, whore ho claimed a newly found 
treasure from the castle's owner, a vassal 
of his old enemy Ademar, the viscount of 
Limoges (6 April 1199). With diarao- 
leri&tic generosity he gave orders to spore 
the life of the archer who had shot him ; 
hut, after his death, Merchadeus flayed the 
man alive. His body was buried at the abbey 
of Fontevrault, *at the feet of his father^' 
and his heart in ‘ the faithful city of Rouen.' 
There are effigies of him at both places. 

Sismondi has summed up Richard’s cha- 
racter iu the words ' a had son, a bad brother, 
a had husband, and a bad king.’ But tliough 
there is soma truth in every word of this m- 
dictment, it creates an historical perspective 
that is entirely false. Riclmrd was a 'splen- 
did savage,’ with most of the faults and most 
of the virtues of the semi-savage age in 
which he lived ; and it is only &ose who 
test mediteval heroes by a modem standard 
that will judge him with extreme severity. 
We know too little about the grounds of his 
rebellion agaiust his fiither in 1173-4 to say 
that his conduct there was altogether with- 
out excuse — conduct which was sonctioned 
by his mother and his two nearest brothers. 
Later on, when at war with the younger 
Henry and Geoffrey,_he woe clearly in me 

u^ arms on hm behalf ; nor could he ^irly be 
expected, after having reduced Aquitaine to 
butoission, to meekly yield it up to his 
youngest brother John. Still less could ha 
aoqiiiesoe in Henry’s plans to rob him of the 
succession to the crown. It is hard to justify 
a son who wars against his father upon any 
plea; and yet, if sincere repentance, not 
merely in the first moments after Henry’s 
death, hut eighteen mouths later before 
Abbot Joachim in Sicily, could atone for this 
ofippee, Rjekaird’s conduct mi^ht owm a parr 
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don, TIio same impulse of sudden repeni/- 
ance coloured the later years of his life. As 
a brother his relations to John were some- 
thing more than generous. lie pardoned the 
trea^ery of 1103-4 almost at once, and 
very soon after restored the forfeited estates. 
There is no reason to suppose that Hichard, 
os a husband, was any be( ter than most of 
his contemporaries; but the vaguo charges 
of infidelity brought against him by tlio 
writer of the * Gesta Henrici ’ find no sup- 
port in the contemporary Aquitanian oliro- 

S icier GeoUrey of Vigeois. To his mother, 
ichard seems to have been a dutiful 
son. As a Mng he certainly aiibordinaU'd 
the interests of England to thoso of his 
Norman possessions ; out, under tho circum- 
stances, he could hardly act otliorwiso; ond 
there is no ovidonco that he over tried to 
extend his Erenoh possessions by means pal- 
pably unju«t. lie was a stern ruler, _ and, wlion 
he was in Sicily, men contrasted his firmness 
with Philip’s la xity. Even i n pressing Tan- 
ored he was only claiming what ho_ thought 
his rights ; and tho coiiquost of Sicily was 
the result of Isaac Comncnus’s nll'unco of 
pillaging pilgrims — an oll'onco peculiarly 
hateful to Bichard. lie cannot have boon an 
ally easy to work with : but, whore his rights 
wore not questioned, ho was generous to a 
fault. Ho lent Philip sliipe, and Hugh of 
Burgundy money. He pensioned tho fugi- 
tives that flocked to Sicily after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and forgave Guy do Lusiguan 
the purohaso-monoy of Cyprus, In warfare 
he seems to havo combined dasli and prudeuco 
to a I’emarkablo degree, Ae a general ho was 
a stern disciplinarian; though, whoro not 
reapousihle for the safety of others, ho was 
the very type of a recluose knigUt-erranU 
Through his military oareor one feature is 
prominent— a tendency to rely upon moiv 
coiiary troops; in other words, a standing 
army. As a statesman he may, at least for 
the lust seven years of his roigii, he credited 
with a judicious choice of mmisters. It is 
,truo that ho drained England of her treasure 
for objects in which she was not primarily 
interested ; hut he did not S])ond the monoy 
thus gathered ignobly, and if he took of his 
people's wealth he at least did not force 
them to shod their blood in a foreign qnarrol. 
He was sincere in his desiro to tree tlie Wy 
'sepnlohre, though his energy in this direotion 
.WAS doubtless strengthened by the lust of 
military fame and the passion for adventure. 
He left behind himarimutation unique among 
English kings; and French writers of the 
Viext century tell how even in their days hie 
'(^ome was used hy Saraoen mothers to still a 
Icrying obil4, and by Saracen li^efs to chock 


a startled horse. The name of 
Lion's Heart 'must have 
Richard’s lifetime; hut the Ugenr^hiS 
professes to account for the titU-the 
of Richard s soiaure of the lion’s heart on3 
the breast of the living lion-come^om 2 
English fourteenth-century romance wUpI, 
in Its turn, is probably based onaPr^ncK 
mance of tho thirteenth. Knightonf I 39 ? 
worked this legend up into sober Ensr -' 
hiatory. ® 

llicliard was a poet too, and bandied vm 

withtboDukoofWgundyandtheDalSib 

of Auvorgiie. Ho was first the enemy, and 
afterwards the friend, of Bertrand de Bom- 
and, if wo may trust the thirteonth-centurv 
‘Vies dee Troubadours,’ he was the patron 
of Onucolm Faidit and Arnauld Darnel the 
puorloss poet of Dante’s admiration. He was 
a man of many accomplishments, and seems 
to linvo spokou better Latin than his orch- 
bisliop, Hubert Walter. Shortly after, or 
possibly before, bis death he became the hero 
of a long historic poem, and somewhat later 
of a long romance. 

Tho Blondol legend, wliich hears some re- 
sembinneo to one concerning Ferry HI of Lor- 
raine, first appears in tho ‘ Bficit d’un IKne- 



his details from another source (not ideuti- 
fiod), reforrod to the story in hie ‘ Becueil de 
I’Origino do la Laugue et Foeeie Fran^aises’ 
(1681), and suggested the identity of the 
legendary Blondel with the famous trouyJre 
Blondi’l do Nesle. Milo, do Villaudon wrote 
a popular account of it in 1705, and thence 
Michel-Jenn Sedaiuo borrowed his famous 
mera ' Richard Ooour do Lion,’ with music by 
Orfitry (produced 31 April 1784). Goldsmitn 
was the lirst historian to give the tale popular 
currency (1771). Michaud accepted it with 
some reserves in his ‘ Oroisades,^ 4th edit. u. 
§ 81 (cf. Comte do Piiymaigre, in Bevus de» 
QueMions Jliatoriqim, January 1870) 

[Of other ronmntio stories connected with 
Biuhnrd T that of his capture in the disguise of 
a turnspit or cook is distinctly alluded to by 
I’otor d’Ebulo (11. 1047-82) in 1196-6 in a poem 
addressed to Bieliard’s captor, the Emperor 
Honry VI, Tho contomponiry English histoiiims 
niifurnlly avoid this incident, which Philip 
Augustus’s laureate, 'William le Breton (A 
1219 A,T).), gloats over, Fullordelails aregiven 
by Otto do S. Blasio {Jl, 1209 iii.D,) and Etnoul 
(1220), wlienro the story passed Into the popular 
Continuations of William of Tyre. The story 
of Richard’s ring is given in fullest detail by 
Biilpli of Coggoshall (Jl. 1220), who had the 
tale straight from tho lips of Anselm, Richard’s 
own chaplain and companion in the adventure, 
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IFhe tale of Bichard'e quarrel mth Leopold, duke 
ot AustrU, over the latter’s banner, at Acre or 
Jaffa— a story worked up by SirWalter Scott into 
kis ' Talisman occurs in Richard of Devizes {fl. 
n93)i (A }> Blasio, and se- 

veral otW contemporary chroniclers. It appears 
noet fully in Matthew Paris. A thirteenth -cen- 
tury romance supplies the legends of Richard's 
exchange of blows with theemperoifs sou Ardour 
and several other names or incidents (such as the 
' Black' knight and Sir Thomas Midton) worked 
up with more or less variation into Sir Wiilter 
Scott’s two great crusading romances, ‘Ivanhoe’ 
and the ' Talisman.' The chief historical autho- 
lidea are : Gesta Henrim II, Roger Hoveden, Ger- 
VBseof Canterbury, Ralph de Biceto, Itinerarium 
Bioerdi, ed. W. Stubbs, "William of Newburgh, 
Bohecb de Monto, Richard of Devizes, ffor&n 
Pantdme, ed. Howlett, Roger of Wendover, ed. 
Hewlett, Matt. Paris’s Annales Monastici, ed. 
Luard, Giraldus Oambrenais, ed. Brewer, &o,, 
Balph of Goggesball, ed. Stevenson, Alex. Neck- 
ham, Peter oe Langtoft, ed. "Wright, ffocelin da 
Brakelonda, ad. Arnold, "Vita Magna S.Hugonis, 
ed. Dimoek (all in Rolls Series) ; Rigord and 
"William lo !&aton, ad. Deiabome, (mroniqua 
d'BrnonI, ed. Mas-Latrie, Hist, des Dues de 
Hormandie, ed. Michel, Rdeit d'nn Menestral de 
Eeims, ed. Wailly, Chrouiques da St.-Martial da 
Limoges, ed.Duploh-Agior, Histoiro do Guillaume 
le Mar&chal, ed. Moyer (all issued by the Soc. do 
I’Hisloire do Prance) j Annales Max. Oolonienscs ; 
Ottonis Prising. Oont. Sanblasiana ; Ann. Marli- 
cenBes;Ohcon.MagniPro&byt.jChron.Ottobonis; 
Gilbert of Mons; Alboric of Trois-Pontaines; 
Lambert of Ardros! Chron.Willelmi Aiidrons.np 
Pertz, SoriptoroB Eor. Gotmanicarum, vols. vi. 
xrii. xviii. xx. xxi. xxiii. xxir.; Carmen Am- 
btosii, ap Ports, vol. xxvi. j Geoffrey of Vi^oois 
and Chron. Rothoraugonse, ap. Lahbe, Biblioth. 
Nova, vols. i.ii. ; Ckronicun Jobannis Bromton, 
in Twysden’s Dacoui Hcpiptoros ; .^gidii Auroin- 
"Vidlis Olu'onicon, ap. Chape, luvillo's Qcsta Pont. 
Leodiensiuin, vol. ii. ; Ohronicon de Mailros, od. 
Stevenson; Chroniclo of Xkinercost; Clironiqne 
da St -Denis, ed. Paris ; Rpislulio Joaniiis 
iSdrisberionsis, Omlostini III oL Junooentii III, 
ap. Miguo, vols. exeix. cevi. eexiv. ; Bohadiu’s 
"Via do Saladin; Estoira d'Eraclos ; Abulfeda; 
Ibn al Athop, ap. llistorlons dcs Croisadcs, 
jlaris, 1845-05 ; Abnlfaragii Chronicon Sy- 
riaoum (Bruns und Ifirsch) ; Ohron. Tnronoiiso 
ap. Moitono and Durand’s Coll. AinpHss. 
vol. V. ; Ansbort’s Expeditio Prederiei II, od. 
DohiowiJcy; Peter d'Ebulo, ed. "Winckclmann; 
Joinville, ed, "Wailly ; "Weber’s Metidcal Ro- 
mances, vol. ii. ; Ellis's Early English Romances; 
By ton’s Itineriu-ium Honricl IT; Korvyn do 
Lottenhove’s Hist, do Plandres, vol. ii. ; Blondel 
de Noslo, od. Tnrbi ; Moliiuer's edit, of Les 
Vies des Troubadours, ap. Hist, de Languedoc 
(Vie et Vaissette), ed. 1870, &c.; Bertran da 
Bom, ed. Thomas; OlAdat’s R61e Eislori^ue 
de Bert, de Born ; Bertrand de Born, ed. Stim- 
ming; ToeeWs Heinriob "VI; Rymor’s Short 


View of Ifcagedy; Norgate’s Angevin Kings; 
Kindt’s Griinde der Gefangenschafb Richard I, 
&c. (1892) ; Blocli’s Untersuohnngen, dtc, (1801); 
Kneller’s Des Richard Ldwe^erz deutsehe 
Gefangenschaft (1893) ; Rev. des Questions 
hisLoriques, 1876 ; James’s Hist, of Richard I ; 
Aytoun’s Hist, of Richard I; Round’s Feudal 
England ; Archer's Crusads of Richard L] 

T. A. A. 

RICHARD n (1367-1400) ‘of Bor- 
deaux,’ king of England, was younger son of 
Edward, prince of Wales (‘The Black 
Prince ’) [q. v,], and J oaii, widow of Thomas 
Holland, earl of Kent, ‘ the Fair Maid of 
Kent’ [q. v.] He was horn in the abbey of 
St. Andrew at Bordeaux on 6 Jan. 1867, and 
was baptised in the cathedral three days later 
by the archbishop. James, titular king of 
Majorca, acted ae his chief sponsor, and Uiis, 
coupled with the possible presence of Peter 
the Cruel, and his birth on Twelfth day, no 
doubt gave rise to the story of the three kings 
presenting gifts to him (Tiromr, col. 214:1). 
The tragic close of his life added further 
legend, as that he was ‘bom without a skin 
and nourished in the sidns of goats,’ and that 
he was no son of the ‘ Black Prince,’ but of 
a French canon. Ilis nurse, Mimdina Danos 
‘ of Aquitaine,’ received a pension in 1378. 
Ricliard was taken to England in January 
1871, shortly after the death of his elder 
brother Edward (1361-1371), and before he 
was sLx iigared as nominal regent of the 
realm during the last French expedition of 
Edward III and his sons. The Bla& Prince’s 
death in his father's lifetime (8 Juno 1S76) 
introduced a contingency so novel and un- 
provided for that his titles did not descend 
to his son, and hisnext surviving brother, John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster m. v.], the real 
ruler of "Ei^loiid during the Black Prince's 
illness and Edward Hi’s senility, was gene- 
rally credited with a disposition to dispute 
his nephew’s claim to the crown. John con- 
tented himself, however, with attempting to 
secure the position of future hpuvpresiunptive 
against the Earl of March by a proposal to 
bar succession through fomalcs. The com- 
mons insisted on having Richard brought 
into parliament (36 Junm ‘ that they might 
see and honour him as the very heir-appa- 
ront.’ On their petition he was created 
(20 Nov.)Princeof Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester, and opened the parlia- 
ment of 37 Jan, 1877 on behalf of his grand- 
father. His mother had charge of him. 

Richard’s education had been entrusted by 
his father to two old companions of his cam- 
paigns, Sir Quichard d’ Angle and Sir Simon 
Burley [q.v.lj both knights of the Garter. At 
the feast of St. George in April 1377 he was 
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liimsdf admitted into tlio order. Dcepite his 
tender jears^ Lancaster proposed to take him 
on an expedition into France, hut the plan 
■was frustrated by King Edward's death on 
June 1877 and Kichord’s accession. 

The coronation was celebrated with great 
pomp on 10 July ; it was the occasion of tho 
iirsl reconled appearance of tho king's cliam- 
nion, Sir John Eymoko fep v.], and the ‘ Jjiber 
llegalis,’ preserved at "Westminster, niid re- 
produced by the lloxburghe Club, supplies 
the earliest and fullest account of the corona- 
tion ritual. The bishop of llochesleroxliorted 
the nobles to stand loyally by their young 
and innocent king, and abandon the vices 
which would easily lead him astray and bring 
kingdom and people into peril. Ilut, as Lang- 
land had only too truly prophesied somo 
months before, ‘ there the cal to la a kitoun, 
tho courle is fill olyng ' (i.o. miscrnblu), 

Edward III loll to hie boy succossor a 
damnosa ?iirreditaa, TJio nation was un- 
nerved by deadly pcstiloncca. In tho first 
days of tho now reign tho victors of Orowiy 
and Poiotiora saw their own coasts plundered 
and burnt from Bye to Plymouth. Tho 
supremacy of the narrow seas for the lime 
passed nwoy ftom England. Tho giunfly 
shrunken population groaned under tho long 
strain of a war ta-xation which now spared 
none but beggars. Yet tlio luxury introduced 
witb the spoils of Franco had not decreased, 
Tho upper classes wore demoralised by tho 
war,anu lawand order undermiued bytiioc-x- 
tonsion of livery and mniiilennnee fostered by 
tho misgovornmont of Edward's profligate 
dotage. A uat ional protest iii tho (tood par- 
liament had just been stifled by ilicluird’s 
nearest male lulalivo, John of flnunl, Tho 
ngrioulluralpopulnlion, wlio liad huon driven 
to the verge of rebellion by tho attempt of 
tho landowners to ignore (ho ooonomio re- 
sults of tho block death, and enforce tho 
obsolescent villein services, had adopted the 
revolutionary theory of power and property 
enunciated by Wiolif, wiioso chief protector 
was John of Gaunt, lliehard’s accussion was 
considered a checkmate to his uncle's per- 
sonal nmhitinn, and Ihcmomhers of tlie now 
king's household, who had trembled for his 
succession, straightway instilled into him 
o.xalted views of his regal rights. 

Meanwhile, parliament claimed control of 
the executive, although it was not prepared 
to take full responsibility. Troasurors named 
in parliament (October 1877} were ontrusted 
with tho wor siibsidiee, the great oiHcers of 
atate were to he chosen by parliament until 
the king ‘ was of age to know good and evil,' 
and to he assisted _hy a small permanent 
council nominated hi parliament. Tint tho 


commons showed no m 
nature of the crisis, ifboy exclaimed aTaS 
the crushing war taxation, but would Z 
conaoiit to tlio soorifloes without which 
was impossible. The conduct of tbs war 
indeed, absorbed large sums without avert’ 
ing the fear of invasion. But the commons 
did not lay the blame on the right shoulders. 
In the first moment of chagrin Lancaster 
hud taken up a somewhat menacing attitudB 
towai-de the now government, but soon con- 
trived to resume a practical control over its 
action. The council, however, bad to bear 
the responsibility for bis and others' failures 
and was abolished in 1380 at the request of 
parliament, its creator, on the ground that 
Kiobiird was now old oiioiigb to dispense 
with any assisUince save that of the five chief 



tho young king. Lancaster's hand mnypos- 
sibly bo seen hero and in the disposition of 
the commons to attribute the financial crisis 
to (ho oxtrnvaganco of the royal household, 
which produced commissions of inquiw in 
this nnd tlio previous year. 'Wben John 
J’Uilipot [n. v.J, a London alderman, was 
driven to defend English commerce at his 
own cost, Lancasters friends sneered at 
llichnrd tie ‘ king of London.’ It was signi- 
licant that in tho groat revolt of the peasantry 
in Juno 1881, provoked by an attempt to 
loi'y a la.x of a shilling a head on every pe> 
eon over iiriccii, tho rebels, while avowing 
an intoneu hostility to .John of Giiiint, madea 
very gonornl use of tho king's name, and even 
of liis banner, but it would he rneli to assume 
that llichnrd deliberately encouraged the 
outbreak (cf. Voy/rjj,, llmnff iti JSast Ani/lia, 
p, 58). That he was now capable of taking 
n lino of his own appears indeed from liis 
admirable conduct at tho most trying crisis 
of llio rising. On Friday, 13 June, he went 
to Milo End to disperse the rebels there bv 
oflering them charters of freedom, and it 
was during his absence that another band 
was allowed to enter the Tower, insulted bis 
mother, and murdered Simon Sudbury [q.v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury, Next morning, 
acoompanied by William Walworth [q.T.]i 
the mayor, and others, Kichard met the main 
bodvof the insurgents under Wat Tyler [q.v.l 
in ^mithfield. lylor's insolence so provoked 
those round tho king that, though Blohard 
urged them to humour him, ho was struck 
from bis horse by tho mayor and killed. Ilia 
followers cried out for their leader and drew 
their bows. At this critical inomantHickard 
put spurs to his horse, and, riding up to tbs 
rebels^ domauded whether they wished to 
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•lioot their king. ' I will be your captain,* 
hecried, ‘Come with me into the flelda and 
Toa shall have all you ask.* Ilis presence 
of mind withdrew them from the sight of 
tkeir slain lender, and gained time for Sir 
Hobert Knollys [q. v.] to bring up his forces 
jnd surround tlie rebels. Iticburd forbad 
any slaughter, and ordered the promised 
charters to be given them. At the end of 
the month, however, when the revolt had 
hcen everywhere suxiprehsod, ho accompanied 
chief justice Sir Robert Tresilian [q. v.! into 
Essex, wWe it first broke out, to puni^ the 
laheis, and on 2 July revoked his charters. 
A fortnight later he witnessed tho trial and 
execution of John Ball at St. Albans. On 
13 Dec. he proclaimed a general pardon. 

The question of the young king’s marriage 
had engaged the attention of his advisers 
from the beginning of his reign. An alliance 
with a daughter of diaries V of Franco had 
hcen suggested by tho papal mediators in 
January 1878. But the outbreak of the 
(chism, when Franco took tho .side of Cle- 
ment whUa England adhered to Urbcin, broke 
off theee negotiations. Bornabo Visconti 
then offered the hand of his daughter Cat he- 
tmo, 'cum iuestimabili auri summa.’ But 
the refuaal of 'Wenoeslaus of Bohemio, the 
new king of the Homans, to follow hie rela- 
tive and traditional ally, tho king of France, 
in his support of Clement placed a much 
more brilliant matoli within Eiohard’s roach. 
Tho opportunity of drawing central Europe 
into his allianco against France was not to 
he missed, and llichard knew Charles V to be 
seeking the hand of Wenccslnus'ssister Anne 
for Ilia own son (VAf.ois, i. 300 i UsK, p. 3). 
lirban used all his induenco in Richard's 
favour i tho matter wiis virtually sottlcd by 
the end of 1880, and in tho following spring 
Anuu’s great-uncle, Prisiinislaus, duke ot 
Teteckeii, came to England and signed a 
treaty (2 Muy^ of marringo and ullinnce 
anaiust all scbisinafics. The price of this 
(Uplomatic success was a loan of 16,0001. to 
wenocslaua ‘ for tho urgent aft'uirs of the 
holy churoli of Rome, the Roman empire,’ 
&c., of which C,000Z. was to _ ho wrilton 
off if Anuo were delivered within a certain 
time. For this reason tho marriage was not 
popular with the English. Anno seems to 
have reached Dover on 18 Dec. ; the marriage 
took place on 14 Jan. 1382, and the queen’s 
coronation eight days later. Vigorous efibrts 
were made, in concert with the pope, to draw 
IVonceslaus into an open league against 
France, but without success. 

_ Richard had now rooched an age of discre- 
fion. But parliament, oonlrolled by the great 
nobles, was reluctant to surrender the strict 


control which it had exercised over the crown 
during the mjnority. Its persistence in keep- 
ing Richard in leading strings irritated him 
and strengthened his natural disposition to 
show undue favour to his immediate circle. 
Parliament could find no better explanation 
of the late lising than tho extravagance of 
the court, and appointed Richard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundel, a loading magnate, and 
Michaol do la Pole [q.v.], a trief servant of 
the crown, to govern and counsel the king’s 
person and household. When Richard lo 
Scrope, the chancellor nominated in parlia- 
ment, very properly objected (.fuly 1(182) to 
the lavish grants Richard was making, the 
king forced him to givo up the seals. Richard 
followed up this assertion of indopendence by 
appointing Pole chancellor in 1383, without 
reference to parliament. It was not a 
bad choice, for Polo had hitherto been on 
good terms with the magnates. He boldly 
warned parliament that, if they did not mean 
to abandon the French claims, they must 
put their whole strength into the war, and 
that law and order could not be enforced 
without tho vindication of the royal autho- 
ritjr. But they rejected Richard’s offer to 
go in person to France on the score of e.x- 
ponse, and elected to subsidise the bishop of 
Horwlcli’s crusade against the French soliis- 
matics [see DBsrnNRnn, Ilusny ll] The 
news of tho bishop's disastrous defeat reached 
Richard, who was making a progress, at 
Baventry. He started up team table and 
rode through the night to London, where 
he conferred with Loncastor. Lancastor's 
own crusade to Spain had been shelved for 
the bishop's, and he was no doubt responsible 
for the decision not to relieve the bishop in 
the face of a great French army. 

In t ho spring of 1384 there was an ominous 
rovival of the old charges of treason against 
John of Gaunt (of. Co7it Etilogii, p. 360; 
IIauptoo, p. 353). Richard accepted Lan- 
caster’s explanations, in spite of which his 
youngest uncle, Thomas of SV oodstock, earl of 
Buckingham, threatened him with death if he 
charged his brother Lancaster with treason. 
Equally disquieting was the refusal of tho 
commons to take any responsibility for the 
terms of the iiroposed peace with France, 
though they agreed that the country needed 
peace badly. As the year closed the political 
atmosphere grew thunderous ; Richard was 
having ‘large warlike machines’ made in the 
Tower ‘for certain urgent and secret affairs ’ 
(Issues, p. 227), and Lancaster retired -to 
Pontefract in fear of arrest. The king’s 
mother, however, effected a reconciliation. 
This may have been liasteuodby the landing 
of a French force in Scotland. To avert tbe 
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threatened invasion, Hichard in person led At Inst Gloucester and Thomas Ar~7? 
an army of over twelve thousand men into bishop of Ely, went to Eltham 4 

Scotland. But the Scots, as usual, avoided BjchnrdtoreturntoWestminstabvfci* 
a battle, and, after burning Edinburgh, Ri- ing him with the fate of Edwatd n 
chard returned. In the course of the ex- foU' was superseded by Arundel as chane^*' 
pedition he created his uncles Edmund and (23 Oct.), and then impeached and senteanS 
Thomas dultes of York and Gloucester, pos- to fine and imprisonment on oharaes*^ 
sibly in the hopo of playing them oflf against show ho was made the scapegoat of RichS' 
Lancaetor. The elevation of his chancellor, policy. Enlarging upon precedents ofM'fl 
Pole, a merchant’s son, to the earldom of and 1380, a commission of eleven mairnatw 

Suffolk provoked dissatisfaction. In tho was appointed for a year with very exten iv 

autumn Kiohard got rid of Lancaster by a powers for tho reform of the household and 
grant for his long-delayed Spanish oxpedt- the realm. Richard was bound by an oath 
tion, and, according to a not very I rustworthy to stand hy its ordinances. But this was 
authority, decided against his aspirations to far from his intention. A more prudent 
tho succoBsioii by dosignaling tlio Earl of prince might have waited for Gloucoater’s 
March os hoir-prosumptive (Cont. EultigU, ambition to rally modorato men round the 
p. 361). crown, and tho composition of the conmut- 

Richard perhaps thought ho had foUod ony sion was not xmfavourablo to such a policy, 
ambition of his nnclcato keep him in liitulage But Richard was young and headstrong- the 
similar to that of tho young king of Franco, constraint put, upon him, the threats°u8ed 
Oharlos VI. But Lancaster’s doparturo left wore int olenibly galling to one imbued with 
tho loadoi'ship of tho magnates to a more the highest not ions of royal prerogative. Nor 
dangerous person, tho kinij’s youngest uncle, could ho fail I 0 call to mind the sequel of 
(rloucostor, GraiitiiohlosIikoQlouoostor and n similar episode in the reign of his great- 
Arundcl naturally resonlod tho king’s deter- gnuidfiithcr, Edward II. lie did not allow 

mhiation to rulo through an tipslort like tho parliament ‘that wroughtwonders,’astbB 
Riiffolk and a young ooiirtior like Robert do aovenU'enlL-i-cnturysoarchers for preoodanN 
Vote, carl of Oxford. Tlio promotion of T)o called it, to disporso without a protest that 
Vora on 1 Doc, 1 886 to bo hfar^uis of Jliiblin notliing done in it should prqjudico himself 
— ^the new-fangled titlo itself caused disoon- or his crown. Immediately after tho disso- 
tont — ^with oil tho royal rights in Ireland, lutioii ho roloasod Suffolk, 
feudal superiority alouo raeorvod, would In tho summer Riohord made a piopess 
donhtleaa have excited fiercer joalouey if it intoWaloe, ostensibly to see De Vere off to 
had not carried with it tho obligation to com- Iroland, but really to arrange his revenge 
ploto the conquest of I ho island, and in two upon Gloucester and his supporters, Ho 
years convert a constant dulicit into an an- look couneel with the Duko of Irelaud, Suf- 
nual contribution of live thonsaiid marks lo folk, Alexander Neville [g^. v.l, archbishop 
the English c-vdiequer. Bnl, lo seciiro tho of York, and tho chief justico, Bo^rtTresi- 
support of tho commons, Gloucester had lo lIan;andou26Aiig.atNottinghamffveoftbs 
convict the minister of Bomothing moro than judges, undor compulsion they afterwords 
‘withdrawing the kinfj from his magnatee.’ pleaded, gaveitaetheu-opinionthattliecom- 
Tho increased export ot wool shows that tlio mission was unlawful as infringing upon the 
state of tho country had slightly improved royal prerogative, ond that those who had 
during the recent truces, and it wiie no fault procured it had rendered themselves liableto 
of Bidiard or his cluuiccllor if it was still at tho penalties of treason ; that the direction 
war, and now tlireatoned with a great French of proueduie in poi-liauiont and the power to 
invosinu (KuNzn, JIanv'aJeten aus England, dissolve it rested with the king, and that tho 
p. 300). Novorlholess tho country’s condi- commons could not impeach crown officers 
tion was still far from witisfnctory, and the without the royal consent. Richard com- 
ignorant commons were only too ready to lay mitted tho double mistake of prematurely 
tmis at tho door of tho go vernm ont. In. tho driving his adversaries to hay and of rallying 
parliament which mot on 1 Oct. 1386 Richard the commons round them by his uncompro- 
found hlmsolf confronted with a demand for mieing assertion of royal prerogative, ffbe 
the dismissal of tlie chancellor and treasurer, ehoriffs declared it impossible to pack aparlia- 

Tle retorted lliat he would nob dismiee the mont for him beoauso ‘the oommone favoured 
meanest varlot in his kitchen at their bid- the lords.' He made preparations for the 
ding, and, ofter attempting to dissolve poi'- arrest of the lattor, and for armed support it 
liameiit, he retired to Eltham, and e^roased noeded. 

his contempt for them by raising TloVera Richard was welcomed back to London on 
(18 Got.) to tho rank of Buko of Ireland. 10 Nov. by the mayor and citizens, wearing 
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]u 3 red end white colours. But Gloucester 
and Warwick, who had taken up arms, were 
already within striking distance of the city, 
and Eiciiard failed to prevent the Earl of 
Arundel from joining them on 13 Nov. at 
Hatingay, near Highgate. London refused 
tofight against them. The Earl of Northum- 
iKrland told the king that he would not risk 
haying his head hrokeu for the Duke of Ire- 
land i and if the royal party really thought 
of securing Erenoh support hy the sacribce 
of Calais, it was now too late. Richard ad- 
mitted the three lord s to on audience in W ost- 
minster Hall on 17 Nov. ; they disavowed 
any evil intentions against himself, and laid 
a iormol charge of treason against his five 
advisers. According to one account, Richard 
hotly reproached ^em, ‘non sine maguo 
Udio anmtorum,’ but promised that the ac- 
oused should meet the charges in an early 
pailiameut. As soon, however, as he was re- 
^ed of the appellants’ presence he allowed 
the fl ve to fiy. De V ere, who wont to Chester, 
laised troops in the royal earldom, and hv 
the juiddle of December was in full marcu 
through the midlands to join Richard. The 
tmts for the forthcoming parliament ordered 
none W those who had taken little part in 
the recent struggle (‘magis indiflureutes iu 
debatis modcrnis’ j to bo returned. 

The three lords met in great wrath at 
Huutingdon (12 Dec.), and miterminod, it is 
laid, to depose Richard. They were now 
joined by two much younger men — Henry, 
earl of Derby, eldest son of Lancaster, and 
Thomas Mowbray, third earl of Nottingham 
[q.-^ Their rout of Do Vero at Radcothridge 
(WDec.) loft Riohard helpless. The day after 
Christmas they reached London, and the mob 
compelled the mayor to open the gates to them. 
On the 27th they obtained the keys of the 
Tower, and entered t he presence of the hapless 
king with linked arms. He was confronted 
with letters taken at Radcol bridge proving 
thatDeYere had actud under his orders, and 
that (it is alleged) he had obtained a safe- 
conduct mto France. Gloucester showed liim 
forces on Tower Hill below, and 'soothed 
hia mind’ hy assurances that ton times their 
number were ready to join in destroying tho 
traitors to the king and the realm. Richard 
spoke them fair, and agreed to moot thorn 
next day at Westminster. Ho boggod them 
to sup and stay the night with him, out only 
Derby and Nottingham could he persuaded 
to do BO. Some subsequent recalcitrance was 
met hy a threat of deposition, and Richard 
finally consented to the imprisonment of 
^nch of the five favourites as had not escaped 
’ ttg with several other courtiers, pending 
' meeting of parliament. Arundol and 


Gloucester still dallied with the idea of 
getting rid of the king himse^, and the re- 
cords of Edward II’s deposition were again 
inspected^ but they were overruled by Derby 
and Nottmghom. Parliament met on 3 Eeb., 
and the five lords renewed their appeal 
against Suflblk, De Verej Neville, Tresihon, 
and Brembre. Pound guilty of treason, they 
were all condemned to death, except the arch- 
bishop.^ He and Richard’s confessor, the 
Dominican Bushook, bishop of Chichester, 
[q. v.J, condomued lor ‘ poirorining certain 
secret alFairs at the will of the king,’ were 
afterwarda translated by the pope to worth- 
less sees. Two only, Tresihan end Brembre, 
were in the appellants’ power, and the sen- 
tence was forthwith carried out upon them. 
Four knights in tho royal service, one of 
whom was Sir Simon Burley, met the same 
fate. Burley’s case alone would have justified 
tho epithet of ‘ merciless ’ which clung to this 
fatal parliament, Richard never forgot this 
vindictiveness. Por the present he could only 
look on while the appellants promoted chan- 
cellor Arundel to Neville’s urimbishopric, and 
carried on the government in his name. They 
made some attempt to justily their promises 
of reform, but did not shrink from charging 
tho shattered nationsl finances with a grant 
of 20,0001. to themsehes. 

Por nearly a year Riohard made no sign, 
and when at last he broke silence his ttno.Y.- 
pected lino of action showed that he hud 
either learned the lesson of his past foilmes, 
or was guided by wiser advice. The recent 
success of Ohorles YI in throwing off the 
coutiol of his uncles may have moved him 
to emulation (Si. Dukyb, i. 660). On 3 May 
1389 he asked the council how old he was, 
and, on their admitting that he was over 
twenty-one, he declared that he meant to 
exercise that independence in the admini- 
stration of his inheritance which none denied 
to the meanest heir in hia dominions. He 
would choose his own counsellors, and be a 
king indeed. Suiting the action to the word, 
he demanded the seola from Aruudel,and 
handed them next day to the veteran Wil- 
liam of "Wykeham i Wykeham’s old colleague 
Braul Ingham succeeded Bishop Gilbert of 
Hereford at the treasury; the judges suhsti- 
tuted hy the appellants for those banished tq 
Ireland by the 'Merciless Parliament’ were 
removed. But no attempt was made to recall 
the latter or the greater yictims of 1388 who 
had found refuge abroad, Suffolk, Neville, 
and De Yere all died in exile.^ The new 
ministers had sat on the commission of 1386, 
and Bishop Gilbert himself presently re- 
turned to the treasury. ^ Richard promised 
his subjects by proclamation (8 May) greater 
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peace and better justice than bad hitherto 
prevailed in his time, and disavowed any in- 
tention of taki^ vengeance for what had 

abuses of his minority wore admitted and 
redressed. The favourable impression thus 
crpalod wos strengthened by a three years’ 
truce with France, Spain, and Scotland. 

The most dilHcult element in the situation 
was the position of theappellanis. Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Worwiclr hardly know how far 
to trust the royal assurances; they were in 
disgrace, and Arundel’s posts were given to 
lliclmrd’s hall-brother, .lohn Holland, carl 
of Huntingdon J]q. v.l Bichard seemed dis- 
posed to discriminate between them and thmr 
younger associates, and almost quarrelled 
with his new council in his anxiety to heap 
favours on Nottingham. But Northumber- 
land’s mudiation was seconded by John of 
Gaunt, who, at llicliard's special request, 
hastened his return from Spain, whore ho had 
become a changed innn, By the middle of 
Hecomher the three tmpcllanls were again in 
1 he council, though Bicliard is said to have 
disliked to see all three together in his 
presence (Conf. JSitloffii, iii. 867). TTo even 
paid them the arrears of the 20,0001. they 
Iiad extorted from the hfcrcilcss paidiamcnt 
(issues, p. 230). For some years the evil 
past seemed on the whole to havo been 
exorcised. The country was relieved from 
the strain of the war, taxation was lighter, 
and parliament passed useful legislation 
against the ahuscs of the papal power and 
the evils of livery and mahilanancc. But 
if Bichard had for the time rononuced re- 
venge, ho had not forgot ten. Arundel, who 
had sinned more deeply nppiiiist him than 
oven Gloucester, never received any further 
public employment. Gloucester's position 
and popularity would have made auy such 
exclusion in his case too marked. Yet signs 
of distrust botwoen him and Biohard wore 
not wanting, He was appointed the king’s 
liouleuant m Ireland early in 1303, but was 
suddoiily superseded by the Karl of March in 
J uly. It was Arundel, rat her than Qloucesler, 
who Boomed to keep tho old wound open. He 
had incurred Bichard’s displeasure by marry- 
ing March’s sister without license, and quar- 
relling bitterly with Lonoaster. The latter 
accasod him of complicity in tho mysterioiu 
movement in Ohoshfre and adjacent counties 
against himself and Gloucester in the spring 
of 1303. The insurgents were amarently 
under tho impression that Bichara desired 
revenge upon the magnates (I’ceefem, vii.746). 
In the parliament of January 1394 Arundel 
oofflplained of Lanoaster's excessive Influence 
over the king, with whom he went ' en mayne 


et brace,’ while Biohard and his retiu'^T^ 
his badge. It was Lancaster’s confessor* 
Biohard Maidstone h. v.l, too, who about 
this time praised EidiarJ’s moderation k 
remarkable terms : ™ 


Noo hiibot ultricos Box pius iste mnnus. 

Qnot miila, quot mortes tenorositpasans abatn 
Quamquo Mb inultus, Anglia totu videt. ^ 
FoUttcal Songi, j, 


Biohard was too often reminded that he had 
inpries unavenged. The parliament re. 
ceived his proposal to recall the banished 
judges from Ireland so coldly, the rnmnifta , 
expressing their fear of the penalties of the 
statute of 1888, that he went no further 
wit h it. ‘While Gloucester received a laiBe 
grant from the estates of Be ‘Fere, Arundel 
was banished from court. But Bichardsoon 
reealledhim , and granted him asneeialnatdon 
(30 April) for all his offences. 

Tho sudden death of the young queen on 

7 J lino proved a doubly unfortunate event, 
for it not only removedan influence which con- 
stoutly made for peace, hut indireotly aggra- 
vated tho quarrel with Arundd. IliebaVa 
griof was so excessive that he had Sheen 
I’alace, whore she died, razed to the ground. 
Arundel was thereforo extremely ill-advised 
ill absenting himself from the procession 
which boro tho body to Westminater on 

8 Aug., andinmalring his appearance in the 
abbey next day, after the funeral service had 
begun, with a request to be allowed to retire. 
Biohard so far mrgot himself as to snatch s 
baton from an attendant and strike the earl 
across tlio head with such violence that he 
fell to tho ground and his blood flowed over 
tho pavement ; the o/fice for the dead hod to 
he interrupted vyMle tho clergy performed the 
servtco for freeing the sacred building from 
the pollution of blood, and before they had 
done tho night Was far advanced. Arundel 
was sent to tho Towerj hut released a week 
labor, on tho ove of Bichard’s departure for 
Ireland, 

Tho condition of Ireland had given graat 
niixioty from the beginning of the reim 
Tho turbulent supts of Leinster harassed the 
narrowed Palo. Art MacMuirogh [q.v.], 
chief of the Oavanagh sept in Carlow, 'Wex- 
ford, and 'Wicklow, assumed the royal title. 
The Anglo-Irish jotnrned in laigu numbew 
to England, and while Edward III is said to 
have drawn thirty thousand marks a year 
from Ireland, it cost Biohard that much to 
maintain it. 'Ihose who remained sent a re- 
quest in 1302 for Biohard’s presence in person, 
and parliament in 1893 granted money for Uio 
purpose; but it was not until the following 
summer that he was able to go. He saikS 
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diid landed in Ireland on 2 Ocfc. He left the 


terntmugB- -----jj- 

of Chiiennej gronted to n 
ter accompanied the King, There me little 
if onr fighting. The presence of thelEnglish 
king for the first time since Henry II’s day, 
and his imposing force, overawed the re- 
fractory chieftains, and after Christmas the 
tour ‘tongs’ of Meath, Thomond, Leinster, 
tad Connaught were persuaded to come to 
Dublin and recognise Jtochard’s sovereignty. 
They were instructed in the usama of civu- 
jsed society hy an Irish-speaking Mght, who 
afterwords gave Froissart on amusing account 
of Ids experience, and on 26 March Biohard 
knighted them in St, Patriclds Cathedral, 
and granted them pensions. The expenditure 
of the crown for the half-year ending at 
^ter 1SQ5 reached the enormous total of 
121,0001. (Ismtet, p. 268). 

Ditdiarde return was hastened hy the 
arriral of Archbishop Arimdel with news of 
a great loUard attaclc upon the church, en- 
couraged hy Sir Bichard Story and other 
knights of hie court. Swearing that ho 
womd hang them all unless they recanted, 
Biohard hastened back in May, and frightened 
them into silence. The university of Oxford, 
the centre of the movement, was ordered to 
expel adherents of the loUards. Bichard by 
no means shared the lollard views of some 
of his trusted counsellors. In 1386 he hod 
metaproposd for the spoliation of the church 
with a declaration that he would leave it in 
spesition as good as, or better than, he found 
it. He was a patron of the Benedictines 
aadFranciscans, andhis orthodoxy is attested 
by such a strong opponent of the loUorda as 
Bichard Maidstone. Nor is there any evi- 
dence for the supposed lollard views of his 
first queen. Froissart, on revisiting England 
in July 1396, after twonty-eig'ht yeors’ ab- 
sence, found the king busy with etill more 
thorny questions — the refusal of the people 
of Guioniie to receive J ohn of Gaunt os their 
duke, and his own proposal to marry an infant 
daughter of the Fkrench king. The chronicler 
was informed by members of the royal oouncil 
that Gloucester was urging the king to coerce 
the Aquitanians into receiving his elder 
brother, to leave the field clear for himself at 
home. But Lancaster was recalled early in 
1396. Bichard became less careful to avoid 
nvivingthe memory of old enmities. In the 
autumn of 1896 he had the embalmed body 
of Be Vere brought over from Louvain, whero 
he had died three years before, and solemnly 
laid it to rest in the chapel of this family foun- 
dation at Earls Oolne in Essex ; the com was 


opened that he might look upon the face and 

f rees the hand of his old Mend. Moreover, 
tichard had again been, urging the pope to 
canonise Edward H, supportmg the request 
by a book of Edward’s miracles(jMues,p. 26Q), 
Bichard’s marriage to Isabella, daughter of 
Charles VI of France, increased the tension. 
The marriage treaty arranged by Butland 
(eldest son ortheDuke of York), Nottingham, 
and the chamberlain, William le Scrope, on 
9 March 1896, was accompanied by the ex- 
tension of the truce (which would lapse in 
1308) for twenty-eight years. Biohard went 
over to Calais on 27 Sept., taking with him 
Lancaster and Gloucester, with a crowd of 
other nobles, and met Charles a month later 
between Guienes and Ardres, near the site 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The four 
days’ interview must have almost rivalled 
the later meeting in splendid extravagance 
if Bichard, heeidee dietributing nearly 7,0001. 
in presents, really spent 200,0001. He is said 
to have changed his dress every day, while 
his father-in-law wore the some throughout. 
But the French historian credits him with 
discouraging excessive splendour in dress (St. 
Bunts, 11. 468). The marriage took place 
at Calais on 4 Nov,, and three hundred 
thousand francs, or nearly half the dowry, 
were paid over. 

Biohard secured substantial advantages hy 
the match, without surrendering aiw claims; 
but no treaty which did not restore lost terri- 
tory could be populor in England. This in- 
deed had the appearance of ceding territory, 
for Brest, whim was to be held ‘until the 
end of thowar,'waB restored to the Duke of 
Brittany, and it was whispered that Bichard 
intended to cede Calais too. He was cri- 
ticised for preferring a child of seven to the 
marriageable daughter of theking^ofArragon, 
and hiB support of Charles Vi’s plan for 
ending the schism by ths renunciation of both 
popes ran counter to the wishes of his sub- 
jisetB, who preferred the decision of a counoil 
(UsK, p, 9 ; St. Bunts, ii. 448). "Whether or 
not they euepected Bichard of clearing the 
ground for an attack upon them, Gloucester 
and Arundel seem to have fanned this dis- 
content, Butland and Notringham almost 
monopolised the king’s confidence. Arch- 
bishop Arundel’s translation to Canterbury 
in September may have relieved for a moment 
the growing strain of the situation, but it 
also enabled Biohard to transfer Ihe chan- 
cellorship to Edmund Stafford [q.v,], bishop 
of Exeter. The clouds gathered thickly in 
the January parliament of 1397. lUchord’a 
legitimation of the Eeauforte, the natural 
children of Lancaster, in whim he claimed 
to have acted as ‘ entier etopeioui de son 
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roinlme/ and his elevation of John Beaufort OoUege 5 as he bent in obeisance RiobariP^ 
to be Eorl of Somerset were most distasteful his own hand arrested him, and leadh 
to Gloucester, and only less so to Warwick, procession to the chapd, assured the 
who had to yield precedence to the new over his shoulder, ‘ By St John the 

peer. The recall of the banished judges froto bel onole, all this will turn out for the hi 
Ireland gave them even more uneasiness. If for both of us,' After breakfast Richard t 
Biohard had not already resolved to destroy his prisoner to Calais, and returned io'l " 
his old enemies, Ilaxey’s petition begging don. The arrests wwe received with c^* 
the commons to devise a remedy for the stemation by all who had been concerned 
costliness of the royal household decided the events of ten years before, but Richari 
him} though emanating primarily from the disclaimed by proclamation ds July! an 

olorgy* he could not fail to regard the re- intention of ralcmg up these old acoreafTto 
Quest as threatening a repetition of the coup odences were more recent. A fortnight 1^ 
d’fitat of 1886, and denounced it as a grave he ordered the arrest of all who ori&ad Ha 
infringement of his ‘Eegalie et Eoial Estat actions. Rutland, Nottingham, Kent Hunt- 
et Libertie.’ ingdou, Somerset, Salisbury, Despens’er and 

The mowing disquiet ofQloucestor,Arun- Scrope repaired to Nottingham, and there 
del, and Warwick must have been increased appealed the three prisoners of treason on 
by the judgment which Nottingham now 5 Aug. 

obtained against Warwick in their suit over Parliamont was summoned for 17 Sept. 
Gower, the concentration of maritime odices and a spacious temporary hall, open at the 
in Rutland’s hands, and the extrnordinaiy sides, with a lofty throne for the king was 
jurisdiction in Eiinland which Pope Bom- erected for the trial within the palace pre- 
Ihce conferred on the Earl of Huntingdon, cincte. Arundol afterwards accused Richard 
with the title of ‘ Captain and Counsellor of packing the parliament, and the unusual 
of the Boman Church.’ Boniface was endoo- proportion of new members hears oat the 
vouiing with some success to detach Bichord charge. London was overawed by armed 
ibomthePrenoh plan for closing the schism force; at Kingston on the Saturday before 
by dangUng before his eyes the prospect of thoparliamentjRiohardreviewedagreatbody 
succeeding Wcncoslaus, who was threatened of ‘ A'alets of the crown,’ and persons wearing 
with deposition, as emperor. The throe old his livery of the white hart (1^ moth^ 
appellants held aloof from court, and may badge had been a white hind). Two tbou- 
have taken counsel together ; hut little re- sand Cheshire archers formed a bodyguard 
liatioe can be placed on the Trench story of attached to him by locol loyalty. Riohord 
their meetings at St. Albans and Arundel, carried matters with a very high Wd. After 
where they decided on the perpetual impri- the Cheshire men had once drawn their bows 
Bonmoat of Biohard and his two elder on the assembly — some said they started 
uncles (OAronigue da la Trafaon, pp. 3-7). shooting— none dared resist the lung’s will. 
Their suspicions wero probably only half The clergy wore frightened into appointing 
aroused y^oU Bichard launched his thunder- a lay proctor who would bind them to all 
bolt. On 10 July he made a feast Mike that was done. The commission of 1866 was 
Herod,’ to which he bade the three, intending repealed Os a usurpation of the royal power, 
qmetiLy to arrest them ; but G loucester, who along with the pardons received by the three 
was at Pleshy, his manor in Essex, excused accused.^ The Nottingham appellants, dressed 
himself on the jplea of illness, and ^ rundel in the king’s colours, renewed their appeal, 
shuthimselfuj^m Beigate Castle. Warwick Lancaster as seneschal presiding, and the 
alone, more simple-minded or less conscious throe lords were condemned to death as 
ofofFenoe, fell into the trap. Bichard feigned traitors. Arundel was beheaded the same 
cordiality, hut as soon as they rose from din- day (21 Sopt.) Nottingham, who, aa captain 
ner put him under arrest. He got Archbishop of Calais, had custody of Gloucester, reported 
Arundel to persuade his brother to give that he was dead. He had been ill when 
himself up, assuring him with his usual oath, arrested, but there is strong presumptive evi- 
by St. John the Baptist, that no harm should dence that ho did not die a natural death, 
come to him. The same evening Biohard Watwickohtainedmerey with unmanly tears. 
Whjttington [q. v.l the lord mayor, received Archbishop Arundel, found guilty of treMon, 
orders to call out tlie city trained bands, and was banished to France. SirThomasMortimer 
Biohard sdt off with them to Fleshy, thirty- and the octogenarian Lord Oobhom were also 
five miles froin London, which was reached impeoohed for their share in the commissiou 
in the ebrly morping. Gloucester offered no of 1886. It pleased Biohard to declare the 
lealatande, coming out to meet the Icing at remaininghiemhers innocent. Bis udcle York 
|:4 p Jjepd of the ^WtP of Wb newly founded flfld Bishoy Wyk^SW feU on t|}ejr faces (Miff 
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tbanlced him with tears of joy. Derby and 
Nottingham also obtained declarations that 
they had acted loyally in 1387. On the 
ground that those of the king’s blood ought 
U be enhanced in dignity and estate above 
others, Bichard advanced them to be dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk, and made Butland, 
Sent, and Huntingdon dulres of Albemarle, 
Surrey, and Bzeter ; ‘ Duketti ’ the people 
derisively called them, Somerset became 
marquis of Dorset, lords Despencer, Neville, 
and Thomas PerCT earls of Gloucester, 'Wesb- 
moreland, and Worcester, and "William la 
gcrope earl of Wiltshire. Itichaid divided 
the hulk of the forfeited estates among them, 
but annexed Arundel’s lordships in the Welsh 
marches to his adjoining earldom of Chester, 
Thlch he raised to the dignity of a princi- 
pality (Obmueo'd, i. 707). Ha now, if not 
^re, impaled the arms attributed to one 
of Ms patron saints, Edward the Confessor, 
with those of England, and empowered Not- 
tingham, Exeter, and Surrey to impale them 
mth their own. 

The completion of the coup d’dlat was 
held oyer to a second eeasion to he held in 
the safer neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
More they dispersed, lords and commons 
had to swear on the shrine of St. Edword 
to uphold all that had been done. The oath 
was to be taken in future by all newly 
appointed prelates and newly admitted heirs. 
But London still seethed with excitement, 
bliracles were worked at Arundel’s tomb, 
until Bichard oidered it to he paved over. 
Men bMieved that he was haunted by the 
earl’s injured shade, and dare not go to sleep 
without a cpiard of three hundred Oheshii'e 
men. Norfolk now took alarm, and informed 
Hereford that he hud reason to believe that 
Bichaidj despite his oaths, would never rest 
umtent until he had undone them for their 
eWe in Badcothridge. Hereford betrayed 
ium to the king, and secured himself, os he 
thought, by a ml pardon for the past. He 
thus provoked a deadly quarrel with Norfolk, 
whssc fears proved on^ too well grounded. 
At ShrewsburyBichard had Wales and Che- 
shire at his back ; the answers of the judges 
iu 1887 were approved, the acts of the 
HeioilAss parliament annulled, and restitu- 
tion ordered to the heirs df its victims. The 
aumesty granted to those who had sided 
against liim in these years was clogged with 
disquieting conditions and reservations, The 
soured estates parted with a great slice of 
parliament’s power of the poise by confirming 
to Bichard for Hfe the wool subsidy hitherto 
Only granted to him for terms of years, hut 
they probably stopped short (jf ‘ ^legating 

ill parliftmentary power’ to ft committee of 


eighteen of his creatures. In appointing this 
committee to deal 'v^th unanswered petitions, 
they were only acting on a recommendation 
of the commons in 1388, and the absence of 
any wider reference itom two of the three 
original copies of the roll of this parliament 
raises a strong presumption in favour of the 
charge of interpolation afterwards brought 
against Bichard. His object was doubtfeBS 
to give a colour of parhamentary authority 
to his subsequent extraordinary proceedings 
gainst the two remaining appeUants (JSot, 
Pari. iii. 2S6, S73). Popular opinion cremted 
him with intending to dispense with parlia- 
ment for the future, hut he does not seem to 
have thought this practicable yet (Becxixtci- 
TOir, i. 286). Papal letters were obtained 
invoking the censures of the church on Ml 
who should seek to reverse what the ‘Great 
parliament’ had done, and Bichard wrote 
exultantly to Manuel Paleeologus that he 
had crushed the enemies of hia prerogative 
‘nedum ad corticem sed ad radicem' ^.) 

It was decided that Hereford and Norfolk 
should settle their quanel in single combat, 
ultimately fixed to take place on Gosford 
Green, near Coventry, on 16 Sept. On that 
day they appeared in the lists there in th^re- 
sence of avast assembly from all parte of Eng- 
land. But before they had joined issue, Bi- 
chard, rising up from bis ‘ scaffold,’ took the 
battle into his own hands. 'Ibe assemblage 
heaid in atumultof incredulous astonishment 
that, in viitue of the authority delegated by 
the late parliament, the king banished Here- 
ford for ten years, and with more equanimity 
that the unpopular Norfolk was to go into 
exilefor a ‘hundred wynter.’ The only reason 
vouchsafed for Hereford's bauiebment was the 
danger of conflict between his and Norfolk’s 
followers. Yarioiis surmises were made by 
mystified oontemporaries to explain this un- 
expected issue, but there can he no doubt that 
Bichard, whether or not provoked by Nor- 
folk’s recalcitrance, had resolved to rid him- 
self of the last of the old appellants. Norfolk 
was so strongly suspected of being his agent 
in Qloucesters murder that had he gone down 
before Hereford’s more practised lance popu- 
lar feeling would have hailed it as a personal 
defeat for the king. Nor could he then have 
g^t rid of Hereford with any colour of plau- 
sibility. Everything possible was done to 
give the latter's banishment the appearance 
of a temporary and honourable exile, 

In little more than a month both had 
quitted the realm, and BichOrd’s revenge 
seemed complete. He listened complacently 
to the flatterers who aeaured him that he wal 
the happiest of conquerors to have taken eo 
Big ’ 
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plunging Ms subjects into civil strife. Sootb- were to spend it in uijboldinff the soM ' 
sayera told him that ho would certainly be- ‘ to the death if need be,’ He celebratea^* 
come emperor and the greatest monarch of Garter feast afWindsor with excant' i 
the world. The country was indeed rife with splendour, and took an afFeotionate fare® n 
discontent, but he had resorvod a weapon in of his child-queen, lifting her aeain a 
the vague exceptions to the amnesty where- again in his arms with many kisses As 
with ho thought to trample it out and at the month of May closed he crossed from Milfw 1 
same time roplenishhis treasury, llutleclared to Waterford, accompanied by upwards of 
that ‘ ho miglit not ride suruly in his realm dozen peers and bishops, and cariyinir with 
for dread of man of London and seventeen himtheregaliaandhistreasure. JeanCreton 
shirea lying round about, ’ and hy throats of a French esquire who went with the eme! 
using military force osiorted from suspected dition, has left a vivid description in verse 
persons ‘submissory letters,’ in which they of the sufferlnps of the army in the dense 
acknowledged themselves ‘ misdours,’ and woods of Macmiii rogh’s country, when even 
hound themselves to ohaoryo all tliat luid knights had no food for dve days together 
been dono in tiio Great parliament or by its Mocmnrrogh granted an interview to the 
authority since, as well ns heavy linos known T?arl of Qloueost er, but on hearing his terms 
as Ze IHegamioe, Individuals were every- liicliard, pale with anger, swore by St. Ed- 
whero compelled to put thoir names t o ‘ blank ward that ho would not leave Ireland till he 
charters’ or ‘ raggemans,’ and ‘ no inn?i wist had him in his power, alive or dead, Ad- 
what it meant ’(Uiiii<iOBr,p, 100). Unloss ho vnnoing to Ilublm in tho first week iu July 
was afterwards belied, he terrified iiis lieges lie proposed to renew the campaign in tfia 
from seeking tlioLr just rights, ‘ declaring, autumn, when the trees were leafless. He 
with a stern count onance, tlint tli o laws wore is said to have intended to crown the Duke 
in liis mouth or in liis breast, and that ho of Surrey as king of Ireland (Uai,p. 33). 
alone could change tlio laws of his realm.’ Abotit. the time UiatHicliardenteredDuh. 
Many charged with speaking ill of him wore lin, tho injured Henry of Lancaster lauded 
denied thoir right to trial hy jury. His in Yorksluro, but, otying to storms in the 
Olieshiro guards treated the pooplowitl^roat Channel, tho news did not reach the king 
insolence. On the doatli of John of Gaunt until past tho middle of July, Bythattime 
(8 Feb. 1399) Richard and the parliamentary Henry was in full march upon Bristol, where 
committee took tho fatal slop (18 Maroii) of Wiltshiro witli Bussy, Green, and Bogot, the 
quashing tho lottere patent grontod to Here- threo itnights left to assist the regent York, 
ford ot his dei)arturo allowing him to recoivo were anxiously awaiting Bii^ord’s return, 
inhoritaneos by proxy during liis absence, on Tbo troops raised by York had shown no dis- 
tlio ground that they wore given ‘par iiiad- position to ho led against Henry. BJehard 
vortcnco et sanz conreuablc adviscmont.’ declared that Lancaster should die a death 
They went eo_ far as to coudeniii Henry thatwould make a noise as far as Turkey, and 
Bowot ||q. V.] to deatli for assisting lloroford eont Lancaster's son (aftorwardsHenry Y) to 
in obtaining them. Trim Castle for safe keeping. Hejectmg ad> 

Richard must have thouglit that ho had so vice to cross at once into North Wales with 
eilectually cowed his subjects that ho might euch a following as ho had shipping for, he re- 
safely go oror to Iroland to avongo tho death turned to Waterford and conveyed the bulk 
of tho Earl of March in tho previous Sop- of hie army over to Milford to join hh sup* 
tomher. It was afterwards holtovod that ho porters at Bristol, sending Salisbury from 
had not wanted warning of tlie coming cata- JIublin to rniso Ohoshire and North Wales, 
strophe; a hermit admonished him m the But on reaching Milford about the last week 
name of ‘ him whom it is dangerous to die- in July ho learned that Ilonry was certain to 
obey ’ to amend his ways, or ho should shortly roach Bristol first, and decided to make his 
hoar Bueh news ns would make his oars way with all speed into North Wales. Find* 
tingle. Richard demanded that ho should ing it impoBsible to move his army npidly 
prove his divine mission by walking on water, througb so dilllcult a country, ho directed 
and cast him into prison. Novortholess he Worcester to disperse it. He himself stole 
was said to liavo mllen into deep despon- away ot midnight with a handful of followers 
doncy. Before leaving London he made hie and rode nortliwards thiouuh Cumorthen, 
will (10 April), expressly providing for the But Henry, after executing 'Wiltshite,Bu8sy, 
contingency of hia Being drowned or slain and Green (29 July), reached Chester by 
in Irefaud, and bequeathing a largo sum of forcedmarchesthrougunerefordand Shrews* 
money to his successor on condition that ha bury on 9 Aug. Richard arrived at Conway 
maintained the acts of the last parliament tofind himself hemmed in. Salisbury’s leviM 
anditscommittee,faiUngwhiehlii8Cxeoutors bad already dispensed. Defections on the 
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road had reduced Lis own small following 
to six (TraUon, pp. 282, 293). The unhappy 
lung, tearfully bewailing his hard fortune, if 
vB may believe Creton, wandered restlessly 
ftom castle to castle, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Bhuddlan, and back to Conway. At 
last Henry sent Northumberland and (in 
the English accounts) Archbishop Arundel 
to Conway, where they are said to have 
received ms offer to resign the crown. Ha 
was taken to Flint, whore Henry met him. 
on 19 Aug. Henry treated his captive with 
ontward respect, save that he moimtcd him. 
for the journey to Chester on a sorry hack 
•not worth a couple of pounds.’ 

The journ^ toXondon commenced on the 
Slst, and at Lichfleld, a favourite spot with 
Bidiard in happier days, he escaped through 
awindow bynight, butwas retaken (CBDioir, 
0,376). Between Lichfield and Coventry 
the army was attacked by hands of Wslsh- 
msn. On 1 Sept, they reached London, 
where the mayor and citizens came out to 
congratulate Henry. Bichard was taken to 
iVestminater, and next day to the Tower, 
^ndingthemeetingofparliamentsummoncd 
in his name for 30 Sopl ., a committee learned 
in the law reported that there were sufficient 
grounds for his deposition, hut recommended 
diet before he was deposed the resignation 
he was understood to be willing to make 
should be accepted. Adam of Usk (a mem- 
ber of the committee) being admitted to see 
him on 21 Bept.j the second anniversary of 
Arundel's execution, heard him rail upon the 
fioklano.«s of his country (IJsK, p. 29 ). On 
llonday, 29 Sept., a committee of lords and 
others visited him to mceive his resignation, 
and, according to the official account, he in- 
sisted on reading himself, and with a ‘cheer- 
ful mien,' his renunciation of the crown, for 
which he declared himself wholly unworthy. 
He expressed a wish that lus euccessor 
should be Lancaster, on whose finger he 
placed his royal signet ring. The lords of 
parliament assembled next day round a 
vacant throne in Westminster Hidl, accepted 
hia resignation, and decided that the thirty- 
three counts of accusation drawn up by the 
committee formed sufficient grounds for his 
deposition, Henry then seated himself in 
the vacant throne. 

On the morrow Bichard was informed of 
rdiat had been done, and that * none of all 
these states or people from this time forward 
either bear you faith or do you obeisance as 
to their king,’ To which he answered that 
'be looked not thereafter, but hoped liis 
cousin would ho good lord to him.’ No voice 
had been raised for Bichard ; the famous 
speech of the faithful bishop of Carlisle, 

TOl. ITT. 


which Shskemeare has mado so familiar, rests 
entirely on the suspicious authority of the 
‘Chroni^ue de la Trnison’ (p. 70), and the 

E irobabihties are all against its genuineness 
see Meukd, Thomas]. The peers who were 
consulted as to what means short of death 
must be taken to render Richard powerless 
for harm, advised strict confinement in some 
sure and secret place._ He was first taken, dis- 
guised as a forester, it is said, to Archbishop 
Arundel's castle of Leeds m Kent, but soon 
conveyed to Yorkshire, and confined suc- 
cessively at Henry’s castles of Pickering, 
Knaresborongh, and Pontefract. Sir Bobert 
Waterton and Sir Thomas Swy nford, Henry’s 
stepbrother, had charge of him at Pontefract. 
EiMard’s friends conspired to murder Henry 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1400, Bichard's 
birthday, and the conspirators gave out that 
Bichard had escaped from Pontefract to Rad- 
cotbridge. Creton (p. 403) asserts that they 
caused him to be personated by RicharU 
Mandelyn, one of his favourite chaplains, 
described as in almost every respect the 
double of his master. The rising collapsed 
on 8 Jan. ; by the end of the month Richard’s 
death was reported in France, and admitted 
by Charles v I. But among the memoranda 
for the consideration of the great council 
which met on 9 Feb. is a recommendation 
that ‘ if Richard, late king, be still living, 
as it is supposed ho is, order bo taken that 
he be surely guarded’ (Ord. P. 0. i. 197). 
The council advised that, if still alive, be 
should be 'mys on senretoe aggreable A les 
seigneurs du roiaume,’ but that if he were 
dead he should be shown openly to the 
people, that they might know of it. The 
terms of this minute and the extreme care 
with which It was drawn up eeem significant 
(Usx, p. 169 n.) The view that the minute 
was a ' murderous suggestion ’ fits in only 
too well with the virtual consensus of the 
En^ish chronielers that Richard died on 
14 Feb., and with the entry on the ' Issue 
Bolls’ (p.276) under 17 Feb. of payment for 
the carriage of his body to London. The 
‘Bolls’ also contain evidence of hasty and 
secret communications between London and 
Pontefract. The official version seems to 
have been that, on hearing of the deatli of 
his supporters, Ricliard declined food and 
drink, and gradually pined away ‘ for- 
hungered’ (of. Axmalet, p._ 331). Others 
asserted that the unhappy king was starved 
to death. If he was murdered, this was 
mnch more likely to have been the method 
adopted than the more violent one at the 
hands of an unknown Sir Piers of Exton, for 
which the ‘ Chronique de la Traison ’ is the 
sole authority. The latter story was im-‘ 

3x 
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known to0retoninl401,andis sati8facto3aly prudens ut Omerus,’ must have been macriiTi 
disproved by the modern examination of Ei- botween 1397 and 1399. Richard’s 
chard’s skull (Archeeologia, vi. 31 0, xlv, 823). became the wife of the poet Oharlao 
Oreton’e suggestion that Henry showed Mail- of Orleans. ’ 

delyn’s body, and that Kicbnrdwas still alive Xlichard’s short life contains aU the el 
in some prison, prepared the ground for the ments of tragedy. Neither by natnrel di 
story of Richard’s escape to Scotland, which position nor youthful training was he w li 
was started early in 1402, and supported by fitted to come through the troubles b 
letters under his signet. It found some ere- q^ueathed to him by his grandfather. WitV 
deuce in l!luglnnd,eBpoeinlly among the friars the ideaaure-loving temperament which W 
minora, and even in tlie palace. According to inherited from the ‘Fair Maid of Kent ' 
the contemporary Wynloun (ii. 388), a poor along with her physical beauty, Richard 
man, ‘travelttud’ in the ‘out ihlea’ of Scot- united a firmness of will and eapacitv for 
land, was recognised as the deposed king by a stisl ained action when roused which imder 
sister-in-law of the lord of the isles, who had a more fortunate star, might have done Enu. 
met him in her own country of Ireland; hut loud good service. He deserves the credit 
the details of the story vary greatly. The at least, of seeing that her men and money 
Scottish government certainly gave a small wore bettor expended in Ireland than m 
allowance for many years to a person, scorn- l'’raneo. Unhappily, these qualities were di- 
iiigly of weak intellect, whom they called verted to schemes of revenge and arbitrary 
lung Richard, and who, dying in 1419 at povyer, which lost him Uie allegiance of the 
Stirling, was buried in the Black Friars nation. Abrupt and stammering in speech 
there, with a Lat in epitaph still (>xtanb. Rut hasty and subject to sudden gusts of passion! 
itiBBipniificantthattlusman’sliratappeai'anco Richard’s was a nature neither pahent of 
immediately preceded a Sootlish invasion of restraint nor forgetful of injuries. The 
England, and that he was always kept in the somewhat unmanly despair attributed by 
boolrgroiiiid by tlie Rools. The English go- the French wri tors lo lUriiardwW brought 
verument declared him to benoovtain Thomas to bay may not be out of keeping vnth 
"Wurde of Trumpingt on, vorynrobably an in- his chaxaci or ; but it should be remembered 
slniment in the bands of William Sorlo,_n that they professedly wrote to excite sym- 
former ohamhcrlain of Xlichard, living in pathy for his piteous fate. Richard carried 
Bootland, who had carried off or forgod his to excess the pomp and show introduced by 
signet. Little was hcai'd of the protended Edward III, '1'en thousand persons, says 
Richard after Scrle’s execution in 1404. The' Jlardyng, wereprovided for in his household, 
French satisiicd thomsulvos as early as 1402 which, at Christmas 1308, consumed daily 
that lie woe an impostor ; Croton, who hod some twenty-oiglit oxen and three hundred 
hailed the nows of hie old most or’s escape in shuop. His master cook’s ' Forme of Cury ’ 
a balade and a letter to Richard himself, was (od, Vegge, 1780) is one of the earliest Eng- 
sent to Scotland to make inquiries, and on lieh cookery books. He spent great sums on 
Lis return urged Philip of Rurgundy to gavmentsemhroidorodwith gold and precious 
avengo the murder of Richivrd (^Archeeologia, stones, and first began to embroider the arms 
xxviu. 70). From time to time the ‘mam- or hadgo on the just-au-corps as well as the 
met’ of Scotland was still made a stalking- mantle. Cue of his coats was valued at thirty 
horse to attack the Lancastrian government ; thousand marks. Just before bis deposition 
the conspirators of 1416 intended to malco Longlund severely rebuked this exti'am- 
tho Earl of March king, ‘provided Richard ganoe in ‘ Richard the Redeloss’ (ed. Skeat), 
were dead,’ and Oldcastle in 1417 urged the Richard was charged, in bis later years at 
Scots to send him int o England. J n modern leas t, with turning night into day in drinking 
times the reality of Richard’s escape has been bouts, and with indulging in unnatural vice, 
maintained, but not convincingly, by Mr. Rut the latter allegation must he received 
'I'ytler. Henry had hiiricd Rienurd, not in wit )i caution (cf. Jones’s ‘Index to R^rds,' 
the splendid tomb he hud built in 1306 for under 1400-1). Ills alFection for his first 
himself and his first wife in the chapel of the wife admits of no doubt. _ Richard was alleged 
Oonfossor in West minster Abbey, removing to have had resort to divination. He was not 
the Bohun tomb for the purpose, hut, with- without literary tastes. In 1879 there were 
out any ceremony, in the church of the friars bought for him a French bible, the ‘Romance 
preachers at his manor of King’s Langley, of tie Rose,’ and the romonces of PereereU 
Ilenry V, whom os ahoy Richard had treated nndGawayn([J«««as,p.21S). Qowerdedioated 
with lundnoss, removed his body to the tomb the first version of his ‘ Oonfeasio Amautis’to 
at Westmiustar, The cliaraoteristic epitaph, him, explaining that the king had met him 
in which Richard describes himself as ‘animo on the river and hid him write ‘some news 
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This -VBS probably in 1S92-S (K. 

Gowet^s Beziehungen «u Chaucer und 
X JUehardlli 1889). Froissart in 1396 pre- 
Bsnted hini b liobly bound copy of his 
lore poems. Ohaucer was high in hia favour 
for a time, but subsequently allowed to fall 
into poverty. Richard’s expenditure was 
not amays misdirected. He almost rebuilt 
Westminster Hall, as the numerous repre- 
Bontationsof his arms, and those of Edward 
the Confessor, and his device of the white 
hart, testify. He left a large stun to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the nave of the 
abbey church, which he had begun. His 
interments of Bishops W oltham and Waldby 
there began the practice which has made it a 
nationalmausoleum. Even Richard’s enemies 
admitted tW the church owed him some gra- 
titude. The Franciscans supplied martyrs 
in bis cause, and the Benedictines were not 
insensible of the special favour he showed 
them. He completed in 1386 Lord Zouch’s 
Carthusian foundation at Coventry dedicated 
to St. Anne, and assisted the Hulte of Surrey 
in that of Mountgrace, near Northallerton. 
Croyknd Abbey and the Dominican friary 
at Kin^s Langley assigned him the honours 
of a founder. Accor£ng to the Monk of 
]^a8ham, Richard was of the common 
height; but his bones, when examined in 
1871, were found to be those of a man nearly 
six feet high. His yellow hair, thick and 
oorling, fell in broad masses on either side 
of his face, which was round and somewhat 
feminine ; hia complexion was white, but fre- 
quently flushed. 'fhe double-pointed beard 
often worn at the time was represented in his 
case by two small tufts on the chin. His 
moustaches, which were small and sprang 
from the corners of the mouth, accentuated 
the weary and drawn look which begins to 
appear on his face as early os 1391, and is 
so striking in the etiigy on his tomb. His 
skull was much distorted behind, and was 
of less than average canaci-^. 

Besides the admirable etngy on his tomb, 
taken from the life in 1396 (engraved in 
George HoUis’e* Sepulchral Efligiee’ and else- 
where), iUuminatione and other representa- 
tions, Sir George Soharf enumerates seven 
portrait paintings, only two of which, how- 
ever, can claim first-rate importance. The 
earlier is the well-known diptych by an 
unknown Italian or Bohemian artist, appa- 
rently painted to commemorate Richam’s 
confirmation of Bishop Spenser’s crusade in 
1883. The young king appears kneeling 
and in profile. It is' at Wilton House, and 
was engr.ived by Hollar in 1 639, and ohromo- 
lithographed by the Arundel Society in 1882. 
Some nine years later (1391) is the full- 
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length tempera portrait showing Richard 
enthroned, more than life-size, vmeh hung 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey until 
its removal to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
1775. It is figured, os freed from later ac- 
cretions in 1868, in Schorf’s ' Observations 
on the Westminster Abbey Portrait of Ri- 
chard n’ (r^rlnted from the ‘Fine Art 
Quarterly,’ 1867). Authentic representa- 
tions of Richard’s appearance in the last year 
of his life ore afforded by the beautiful ulu- 
minatione in Harleian MS. 1319 of Oreton’s 
metrical hietoivmade by 1402 (Arohaologia, 
xxviii. 88). They are all reproduced in out- 
line in vol. XX. of ‘ Archeeologia,’ and most 
of them in colour, but less accurately, in 
Strutt’s ‘Regal Antiquities.’ 

[The Rolls of Parliament are very full for the 
reign ; the Records of the Privy Council Pro- 
ceedings (ed. Nicolas) begin, though as yet in- 
complete, and the first volume (1S77-81) of a 
full Calendar of the Patent Rolls has just ap- 
peared. To these documentary sources must be 
added Rymer's Foedera (orig. edit.), Devon’s 
Issue Rolls, and the Ancient Ealendars of the 
Exchequer. The fuller St. Albans ChroniclB, 
included down to 1392in'WaIsingham’Bffistoria 
Anelicana, and from 1893 in the Annsles Ri- 
cardi 11, printed with Trokelowe, both in the 
Rolls Series, supplies the most detailed hietory 
of the reign. The Vita Rioardl II, by a monk 
of Evesham (ed. Hearne), follows it pretty 
closely down to 1390, but then becomes inde- 
pendent, and gives the best account of the par- 
liament of 1397-8, from which, or a common 
BDurce, Adam of Usk (ed. Mannde Thompson), 
though an eye-witness, appears to have copied. 
But he has elsewhere many details peculiar to 
himself, and there is internal evidence (p. 21) 
that he wrote earlier than his editor supposes. 
The Leicester Chronicle (to 1896) of Knighton 
(or hia Coutinuator), edited by Lumby in the Rolls 
Series, supplies a valuable independent account, 
embodying original documents. The Continna- 
rion of the Eulogium Eistoriarum (Rolls Ser.), 
written after 1 404, is anecdotic, and rather wild 
in its dates. All the above have a Lancastrian 
bias. With them may be classed LangUnd’s 
Kehard the Redeless (ed., with Piers Plowman, 
by Skeat), Cower's Chronica Tripartita, and the 
later additions to his Vox Clamantis and Cun- 
fessin Amantis, probably made after 1 399. Hard- 
yng (ed. 1812), a retainer of the Pereys, ie more 
impartiril ; but the only English nnthurities de- 
cid dly favnuTable to Biohiird are ilaidstiine’s 
poem on his reconeiliati m with London in 1392, 
the first dedication to Gower’s Confesdo, and 
the fraament of a Cheshire Pbroniols in the 
Appendix to the Chronique de la Traisnn Gre- 
gory’s Chronicle (Camden “oc). Fahyan fad. 
1811), and the rontiimaiion of the Ciovl'ud 
Chronicle (ed. Fulman, IA84) give inridenral 
he p Frii-sart (ed Kervyn dn L-tt- nhnve) is 
better informed than usual about the rising of 
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1881 and tho oronts of 1394 ond 1396, in whicU 
latter year ho vUited ISnglaiid. The French 
iicoountB of lUehnrd'a last dnys, being written 
to bring odium on Henry IV, have to bo used 
with caution. Creton’a metrical relation of those 
events, in ninny of which ho took part, written 
in 1401 (ed. Webb in Arehteologin, vol. xx.), is 
far moro trustworthy than tho Oheonique de la 
Trai'son et Morb (ed. 'Williann for Engl. Hist, 
fioe.), partly bated upon it, but composed with 
less sense of responsibility in 1402, after tho 
French had dofliiitely charged Henry with 
Bichat’s muiclrr. There is some reason to be- 
lieve Uiat its author was Oreton_ himself (Frcf. 
p. ii). Its norrat ivo was emliodird in the offi- 
cial Latin Chronicle of the Monk of St. Donys 
(ed. Bollnguet). For discussions of the vexed 
queetion of tlichard’s do.tth see Archmologin, vi. 
314, XX. 282, 421, xxiii. 277, xxv. 394, iLXViii. 
76, xlv. 309 ; Kevuo dos Deux lirondcs iii. 47 ; 
Fox’s Hist, of Pontefract I Tyllor's Ifihl» of 
Scotland, iii. App. ; and BiddoU's Lcmiox (lues- 
tion, and Tracts, I.iCg.il and Historical, Edinb. 
1836. WiilUm's llichiml II (2 vols. 1801) is 
tho fiilleht modern liistory of the reign, with 
careful analyses of tlio authorities, hut gives 
too much weight to the French writers. Tho 
host ehort noeouiit is in Stuhbs’s Constitutional 
History (vol. ii.) Iiinganl (vol. ill.) and Pauli 
(Ocsehichto Engliinds, vol. iv.) arc also neofnl. 
See also A True Eolation of that Memorable 
Pnrliamont which wrought wonders, 1386 (Lon- 
don, 1611, and Somers Tr.vcts, Iv. 174), Life 
and Eeignof Bichatd II, hy a Person of duality, 
1681, Boflootions upon the Belgns of Edward II 
and Bichard II, hy Sir Bobt. Howard, 1690, 
Other works consulted; Beekington'a Letters 
(Bolls Sol'.); Noel Valois's La Franco otloGrand 
Schismo d'Occidont, 1890; Loroux's Bolations 
Politiqncs outre la Franca et l'AllBmagiio(1378- 
1161); Polsors Lobontgoschiclile Kuiiigs Weii- 
cQiiiiins, 1788 ; Lindner's Clescii. dos deulsclios 
Boiches untor Kiinig Wimsiol, 1876; Aschbaeh, 
Ooscli.KnisorSigmnnds, 1 838 ; Sandford'sQ onco- 
logical History of tho Kings of England, 1677; 
Tanner’s Notitia Monostica, 1787 ; ttoturns of 
Members of Parliament, 1878 ; Nichols's Boyal 
Wills; Willomont’s Bognl Horaldrv, 1821; 
O. H. O.’s Ooraploto Foorago ; Orraorod's IlisloiTy 
of Cheshire, ed. Holshy ; Uoiimunt'H Uichard II, 
in Archil ceturni and ArchlEalagioal Society of 
Cheshire, 1870, p, 127. J J. IW. 

RIOHAED in (1462-1486), king of 
England, tho olovcnlh child of Richard, dulto 
of Yorlc I q. v.], by Ciooly, doiightor of Ralph 
Novillo, lirst oarl of W cstmorland [q. v.], was 
horn at Eothoringlmy Castle in Norlhom])- 
t onshire on 2 Oot, 1462. At tho time of his 
birth tho court of Henry VI stood in fear of 
his fiither's protonsion to Iho crown, and 
civil war was brewing, lie was just seven 
years old when, owing to his father's hasty 
iiight from Ludlow (October 1469), Ins 
mother, withhar two youngest sons— namoly, 


George and himself-was taken in Lidlow 
Onstle and handed over by Henry VI to 
keeping of her sister Anne, duchess of S 
ingham. But next year Henry himself fdl 
into the hands of the Yorkists at the battle 
of N^orthampton (10 July 1400), so that Z 
Duchess of York recovered her freedom She 
brought her sons George ana Riehardto Lon- 
don m September, and lodged them in John 
pMton’B house. The duke,1ier husband, was 
Icillod ilVd monlllsldtOYfl.titlldbilttlB of Wnlnu 
field (80 Dee. 1400), and when, shortly after, 
wards, the Lancastrians won also the second 
battle of St, Albans (17 Feb. 1481), it 
as if London lay at their mercy. The 
dnoboss accordingly sent her two youngest 
sons by sea to Utrecht for safety ; but they 
wore soon recalled by their elder brother 
who had not only caused himealf to be pro- 
claimed king, ae Edward IV, but had auc. 
cccdud in securing his throne by the decisive 
victory of Towton (20 Moi'ch 1401), They 
Toturnod in April, 

Out of a family of eight sons end four 
daughters only three eons and three daughters 
of the Duchess of York now eutvived, Ed- 
ward was crowned atWeetminater on28 June, 
and created his brother George Duke of Cla- 
roucB andUiohardDukeofGlonceeter, They 
wore also made knights of the Bath et the 
Tower of London juet before tho ceremony 
(Akstib, Observations Introduotori/f OoU. of 
Authorities, p. SO), Edward then appointed 
Clarence lieutenant of Ireland, and Glouces- 
ter, though he was only nine years old, ad- 
miral of tho sea. He also gave liberal grants 
to each, and to Richard, amoiw other things, 
llio fee-form of tho town of Gloucester, the 
oonstablesliip of Oorfe Castle, the manor of 
Kingston Lacy, which belonged to the duchy 
of Lancoetor, tho castle, county, and honour 
of Richmond in Yorkshire, and the county, 
honour, and lordship of Pembroke! A few 
years lator, Richard Neville, oarl of War- 
wick, ‘ tho Idngmalcor,’ whose disaffection to 
Edward TV was beginning, tried to seduce 
both these younger brothera from their alle- 
glanco, and earned them down with him 
1 0 Cambridge ; but Richard remained stead- 
fast to Edward, although Clarence proved dis- 
loyal. About the beginning of 1400 Richard 
was elected a knight of the Garter (Airsiis, 
Kegater of the Garter, p. 181), and in the 
same year he was at the baimuet at the en- 
thronement of Archbishop George Neville 
fq. v.l of York (LELiiro, Colleoianea, vi. 8). 
In 1 408 he had a grant of the casUeand manor 
of Earley in Somerset and the manors of 
Iloyloshury ond Teflbnt in Wiltshire, whiA 
had belonged to Robert, lord Hungerfotd, 
and of the manor and town of Bedminster, 
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which had belonged to Henry, duke of Somer- 
,et. In accompanied his brother 

Eiwardinto Norfolk just before the break- 
ing out of Kobin of Redosdale|B rebellion [see 
BoBiirl,and probably went with him agaonst 
the rebels. In October, when Edward IV 
liad escaped £n>m his temporary detention 
i,y "Warwick in Yorkshire, iliehard entered 
I^ndon in his company, and was imme- 
diately afterwords (17 Oct.) appointed oon- 
gtable of England for life and chief justiciar 
of South Wales. Next year (1470), on 
26 Aug., he was further ajppointed warden 

xi. 658, 1st edit.) A month later Richard 
accompanied Edward in his flight to Hol- 
land, and shared his exile till tho follow- 
iog March (1471). Sailing back with him 
from Elushing, he assisted him in the re- 
covery of his kingdom. During the voyage, 
indeed, their shi])s were separated by a storm, 
and Richard, with a company of three hun- 
dred men, landed four miles from Itavenspur, 
where his brother lauded ; but they soon 
joined forces, and whan Edward, pretending 
that he was merely come to claim his duchy 
of York, was allowed to enter York peacefully 
without his army, he at first loft the latter 
at three bowshots' distance under Richard’s 
command. Presently the city was persuaded 
to admit tho forces for twelve hours; but 
whensomoofthe citizens, doubting Edward's 
good fiiitb, insisted on liis going to the 
minster to malce oath that he would not 
claim the crown, Richard proposed to the 
Earl of Rivers to kill the recorder and Mar- 
tin Do la More if tho condition were insisted 
on. Edward, however, succeeded in getting 
his forces away without any act of violence. 

Shortly afterwards, at Danbury, Richard 
assisted in the reconciliation between his 
brother Edward and Clarence. In the two 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury (14 April 
and 4 May) ho commanded Edward's van- 
guard, and displayed both skill and valour. 
After the latter engagement he and the 
Duke of Norfolk, as constable and marshal 
of England, passed sentenco on Somerset 
and ofiier fugitives who had received King 
Edward’s pardon after taking refuge in the 
abbey, and they were beheaded in the town. 
This was a serious function for a lad in his 
mneteenth year. Yet it is also reported, 
and perhaps truly, that he and Clarence 
butchered young Edward, prince of Wales, 
after the battle, and a fortnight later that 
ho murdered the unhappy Ileniy VI in the 
Tower of London. On 8 July following, 
although no regular parliament seems to 
hare been assombled, tho lords met in the 
parliament chamber at Westminstor, and 


each severally took an oath to Edward’s oldest 
son, recognising him as prince of Wales and 
successor to the throne. After the spiritual 
lords the names of Clarence and Cloucoster 
headed those of the temporal {MotuliParlia- 
inmtorum, vi. 234), Edward rewarded 
Richard’s fidelity by large additional grants 
of lauds and offices. He made him great 
chamberlain of England (which office he 
resigned a year later in favour of Clarence) 
and steward of the lands of the duchy of 
Lancaster beyond Trent ; and he bestowed 
on him the confiscated possessions of the 
Earl of Oxfoid and other Isiiicastrians. He 
also gave him (14 July 1471) the castles 
of Middleham and Sherifl-Hutton in York- 
shire, ond Penrith in Cumberland — a portion 
of tho_ lands of "Warwick the Kingmaker. 
Worwiok had left two daughters, of whom 
Clarence had already married the elder, and 
Richard now proposed to marry the younger, 
named Anne [see Avnb, 1466-1486]. She 
had been betiothed to the late— probably 
murdered — prince of Wales, but she seems 
to have had no great objection to marry his 
reputed mnrdper. Clarence, however, who 
had kept his sister-in-law hitherto in a state 
of pupilage (she was not yet fifteen), opposed 
tho_ marriage, and particularly objected to 
divide hia fathor-iu-law’s inheritance. Ho 
hid tho young lady from his brother’s eyes, 
but Richard discovered her in London dis- 
guised as a kitchenmnid, and placed her iu 
Qie sanctuary of St. Martiu’s-le-Grand for 
security. On this a vehement dispute took 
place between the brothers, who eadi sup- 
ported his own claim before the king with an 
ability that astonished even lawyers ; and, 
though the king decided that Richard shoiiUt 
have Auue, with a certain portion of War- 
wick’s property, on ill-will that thi'eateued 
at times to come to blows endured for years 
between the tworBBGPtaHJiGmrDT,GiioHaii]. 

In September 1471 Richard is said to hare 
caused the bastard Falconbridge to be be- 
headed in Yorkshire [see Ei¥CONBiiEQ,TttO- 
MA8, the Basiabs of]. But probably there is 
some mistake here. The bastard bad com- 
manded Warwick’s fleet and bombarded 
London while Edward was in the west 
country, hut had submitted fo Richard at 
Sandwich on 20 May; and Richard^ took 
him to Middleham apparontly as a prisoner 
on parole OVAVBur^DapoifT, iii. 146; cf. 
Raaisat, ii. 387, w. 3, from which it would 
seem that ' Merlon ’ must be Middleham) ; 
but as the bastard afterwords attempted to 
escape, hoping, as it was believed, to have 
found shipping somowhere, he forfeited Ills 
claim to mercy. He was captured at South- 
ampton, and probably executed there, 
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In 1473 the widowed Countess of War- 
wick, who had been in Beaulieu ennotuary 
in Hampshire since her husband’s death, at 
length came out, and was conveyed by Sir 
James Tyrell [q. v.] into the north. Sbo 
seems to havo been anxious to throw lierself 
upon Richard’s protection, and Clarence was 
believed to have olqected to her removal. The 
king, according to a letter of that date, re- 
stored to her all her patrimonial projwrly, 
the lands of the Beauchamps; but she 
granted it to Richard, with wliom sho had 
found a homo, probably at Middleham. Tho 
whole of her property, however, alike in- 
heritance and jointure, was divided between 
him and Clarence by an act of parliament in 
May 1474, her own rights being set aside 
just as if she were dead, and Richard kept 
her os a prisoner while ho lived. 

Richard continued to receive now grants 
from the crown. In 1471 he was made jus- 
ticiar of North Wales j in 1472 warden of 
the royal forests north of Trent. In 1474 
a further portion of Lord Tlungarford’a lands 
was heatowod on him, and in 1476 some of 
those of tho Earl of Oxford and Sir Thomas 
de la Launde. After receiving hia share pf 
Warwick’s property he resided chiefly in 
Yorkshire, ond mostly at Middleham, though 
ho had on ofliolal residence at Pomfret as 
steward of the dudw of Lancaster. 

In 1476, when Edward invaded Eranco 
and made an inglorious peace with Louie XI, 
without striking a blow, Riohord was dis- 
pleased and stood aloof from tho interview 
at Pioquigny; but, when the matter was 
settled^ ho paid a vieit of ccurtosy to Louis 
at Amiens, and received from him presents 
of plate and horses (CouiisriiB, bk. iv. eh. x.) 
It does not appear that ho was directly ro- 
eponsiblofor we death of his brother Cla- 
rence in 1478, which Sir Thomas More says 
he openly opposed ; hula puspicion prevail^ 
that ho had helped indirectly to bring it 
about. Throe days before the duke sulTered 
Richard’s son woe created Earl of Salisbury 
— a second title which had belonged to Cla- 
rence — and three days after the event Ri- 
chard himself obtained lioonsos from the 
king to erect two considerable religions 
estcmlishments, each presided over by a aeau, 
the one at Barnard Castle and the other at 
Mid^eham, for tho souls of himself and his 
wife after their decease, as well as of his 
father, brothers^ and siaters. 

Of tho lordship of Barnard Castle, Richard 
had held one moiety in right of his wife tiQ. 
the death of Clarence, when the other moiety 
fell to him also. On tho same day (21 Ecb.) 
OH which tie obtained these lioonsos he was 
again appointed to tho olHce of great cham- 


herlam of^gland, which he had hefotIZ 
signed m Clarence’s favour. Notion 
ho wae made admiral of England, S„7 
and Aquitame. On 12 May 1486 he 
appointed the king’s lieutenant-general S 
the north, m anticipation of a Scottiehl^ 
yasion, and injimeaeommissiou wae directed 

to .mm and othere to raise troops in Tori 

Bhire(RvMnmxii 116 , 117). InS^ptembethe 

had to punish a Scottish raid intoNorthn^ 
borlaud, but he was bock again at Sheriff- 
Hutton m Ootobw (Ph&npim Corresp. p. 
40, OamdonSoe. ; Davies, rorJtReeor^m 
106, 108). On 12 June 1482 he 
pointed to command an army against Soot- 
land. He began the campaign hy taimgthe 
town of Bei'wiek, and, leaving a force to be- 
siege the castle, marohed on to Edinhurgh 
He was ocoompanied by Alexander, duke of 
Albany, whom Edward IV hod promised to 
make king of Scotland. Ills progress was 
aided by Angus ‘ Boll the Oat ' [see Doughs, 
AnouinAED, fifth Babe oi AnousI After 
the Scottish nobles ot Lauder took their king 
(J ames III) into their own keeping, Riehaid 
enahlod Albany to make terms for his par- 
don, and having exacted an important bond 
from the town of Edinburgh, he obtained on 
his return tho surrender of Berwick Castle. 

A campaign so Buccessful won for him the 
thanks or parliament, which met in January 
I48S. Ho had also been for some years war- 
den of the west marches, and had brought 
the borders into such admirable subjection 
that, in reward for his services, parhamant 
made tho oxtiuoi’dinory provision that that 
wardonship should descend to his heirs male, 
with tho poBBosaiou of Carlisle and various 
lauds in Cumberland, and such adioining 
districts of Scotland as they should be able 
to conquer (JRotuU Pari vi. 197, 204). 

On V April following Edward IV died at 
'Westminster, leaving to Richard the oore of 
his family and kingdom during the mmontjr 
of hie eldest sonEdword, then in hia thirteenth 
year. Lord Hostings sent Ihchard notice 
of the event, and he immediately rqiajredto 
York, where he held a funeral service for 
his brother, and called on oU the neighbour- 
ing gentry to swear allegiance to Edward V, 
himself seltingthe example. Heanwhilethe 
queen-dowager and her relatives had hke- 
wise sent word to young Edward, who was 
then at Ludlow, ond whom they wished to 
oome unto London wi^ o atrong escort; 
but Lord Hastings said if the company -mm 
dangerously large he would retire to Oa^, 
of whicli piooe he was governor. Hastings 
was not the only one sumioious of ika 
Woodvilles or Wydevilles, the queen dow- 
ager’s family. When Richard reaohedNoitk- 
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mnpton on the 29th, the young king had 
gone as far as Stony Stratford, ten miles 
farther on ; but his uncle, Lord Rivera, and 
his uterine brother. Lord Richard Ghey,rode 
back to Northampton to salute Gloucester 
in his name. The Luke of Buckingham also 
arrived there, and he and Gloucester supped 
together with Rivers and Grey. But after 
supper the two dukes held on interview 
apart, and next morning, having secured the 
keys of ^e inn, and seized Rivers and Grey, 
and some others, went on to Stony Stratford, 
and brought the younjg king bock to North- 
ampton, tolling bim that ms maternal relo/- 
tives had a design to seize the government 
by force. The poor boy-king burst into tears, 
but the tale was very generally believed, 
when the dukes, on the way to London, ex- 
hibited the ‘ barrels of harness ’ soizod in the 
possession of his escort. Moreover, the 
Woodville party had dona some questionable 
things in London, and had meant to have 
crowned the lad on 4 May — almost as soon 
os he could well have arrived, even if his 
course had heeii uninterrupted. As it was, 
he only reached London tWt very day, in 
company with his imcle, Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Buckingham. Ilia mother, mean- 
while, hearing what had occurred, had with- 
drawn herself in great haste into the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, which adjoined the 
palace, getting a breach mode in the walls, 
to remove her furniture, and took with her 
her second sou, Richard, duke of York, and 
her five daughters. 

Richard seems to have been lecognised by 
the council, even before his arrival in Lon- 
don, as protector of the king and kingdom. 
The young king, who was at first lodged in 
the bishop of London’s palace by St. Paul’s, 
was soon transferred to the royal ^artments 
in the Tower. A new day — 32 .June — ^was 
fixed for the coronation, and parliament was 
summoned to meet three days later. Arch- 
bishop Rotherham of York was deprived of 
the great seal, and Lr. Russell, bishop of 
Lmcoln, was made chancellor in his place. 
TheW oodville influence was quite subverted. 
The queen’s brother, Lionel, bishop of Salis- 
bury, was in the sanctuary along with her, 
and the property of her son, the Idaiquis of 
Dorset, who, os constable of the Tower, had 
fitted out a fleet with monOT and arms from 
that fortress, was everywhere confiscated. 
OnG June the Protector held a couuoil, which 
sat from ten to two o’clock, and it was 
signifioantly noted that no communication 
was held with the queen. Next day Richard 
wrote to the mayor and corporation of York, 
requesting them to send up at once as many 
armed men as they could get together, to 


protect him and the Luke of Buckingham 
against an alleged conspiracy of the queen’s 
adherents. 

The fact seems to be that some of the 
council, especially Hastings, who had hitherto 
opposed the WoodviUes, were heginning to 
be more apprehensive of Richard’s ambition 
than of theirs. Conferences took place at St. 
Paul’s and elsewhere as to how to get the king 
out of Richard's power; while the protector 
himself held private consultations with his 
more confidential friends at Crosby’s Place 
in Bishopsgate Street, and for a time de- 
serted the regular council in the Tower. On 
13 June, however, he appeared there. He 
was very urbane, asked Morton, bishtm of 
Ely, for strawberries from his garden in Hol- 
bom [see Mobtmt, John, 1420P-1600], and, 
after opening the business, begged leave 
of temporary absence. An hour later ha 
returned, with a etrangely altered demeanour, 
and inquired what punishment they deserved 
who had conspired against his life. He 
accused the queen as a sorceress who, with 
Jane Shore as her accomplice, had wasted 
his body ‘ by their sorcery and witchcraft,’ 
in proof of which he hared hie left arm 
to the council, shrunk and withered, as, 
according to Sir Thomas More, who relates 
the story, ‘it was never other.’ Hastings 
answered that if they had bo done they de- 
served heinous punishment. 'What I ’ said 
the Protector, ‘dost thou serve me withifs 
and with ends ? I tell thee they have done 
it, and that I will make good on th^ body, 
traitor I’ Then he struck his fist violently 
upon the council table. Armed men rushed 
in and arrested Hastings and Lord Stanley, 
Bishop Morton and Archbishop Rotherham. 
Hastings was home off to immediate execu- 
tion on Tower Gheeu, the Protector ewearin^ 
that he would not dine till he had seen his 
head off. Then Richard sent for some of the 
leading citizens, before whom he and Buck- 
ingham appeared in rusty armourwhich they 
had hastily put on, and told thorn they had 
just escaped a plot to assassinate them in 
the council chamber. A proclamation was 
also put out to that effect, rather too neatly 
written, as some observed, to give it credit, 
for it seemed to have been mepared before- 
hand. Rufiiatd then eeizeu the property of 
Jane Shore, and, by bringing her before the 
bishop of London^s court as a woman of 
loose life, caused her to do penance in the 
etreets wiik a lighted taper. His ol^ect, 
perhaps, was to punish her for some poliracal 
intrigue, but the patience with which she 
underwent her penance attracted general 
sympathy. Then followed, at Pomfret, on 
26 jWe, the execution, apparently by oomo 
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,niahd of the Earl of Northumhorland, but 
Without any legal trial, of Earl Jlivera, Lord 
Jiichard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
who had been taken nt Stony Stratford. 

Meanwhile there was inti'iiso agitation in 
London. "Wpstminstor was full of armed 
men, and liiolnird was ox.pcoting more from 
Yorkshire, yet three days after the execution 
of llustings, Archbishop Lourchior somehow 
persuaded the queen to deliver up her second 
son, the Duke of York, out of sanctuary, to 
keep company with his brother in the Tower. 
The coronation was now deferred until 2 Nov., 
and on Sunday, 22 Juno, when it was to have 
taken place. Dr. Shaw, at St. Paul’s Cross, 
proachod a sermon, in which ho intimated 
that the children of Edward IV and Eli-sa- 
both Woodvillo were illegitimate, and that 
the crown belonged by right to the J’rolect M. 
Nor was this all, for the preacher further in- 
einuated that Edward JV himself was a bas- 
tard, which ho must have been authorisod to 
do by liiebard, to (he dishonour of his own 
mother. Further, it had boon arranged that 
Iliohard was to pass by during the soriuon, 
hut ho arrived rather late, and when the 
preacher, returning to the subject, said, ‘ This 
18 his fatlicr's own iiguro,’ the crowd, already 
deeply ehookod, inauo no respoiibo. 

On tho Tuesday following (21 Juno) the 
Duke of Uuckingliam, with homo other lords 
end knights, addrossod tho citizous at the 
GuildhaU in an eloquent speech in favour of 
Eicliord’s claims. The citizens remaining 
dumb, tho recorder was instructed to ask u 
they would have iliehard for their king, and 
a few at tho end of t he hall criod, ‘ Jxing 
■Richard I’ Next day, the 25th, was that 
for which parliament had been summoned, 
and, though a supersedeaa had been received 
at ITork to countermand tho sending up of 
ronresentativoB, thero was certainly some- 
thing lilm a parliamentary assembly that 
day in London. A roll was brought in de- 
claring Richard to ho rightful king, on the 
mrounu thot Edward’s marriage with Eliza- 
beth ‘VVoodville wos invalid, Edward having, 
it was assorted, made a precoulract of ma- 
trimony with Dame Eloniior Biillor,‘daugh- 
ter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury.’ More- 
over, it was insisted that that marriage had 
led to grave inconveniences. Besides, Edward 
himself had been born abroad, at Rouen, and 
his brother Clarence at Dublin. Richard 
alone of tho brothers was tho true-born 
Englishman. On these grounds a deputation 
was sent to him at Baynard’s Gastlo, asking 
him to assume the crown. Buokingham was 
spokesman, and Richard, with feigned re- 
luctance, accepted the honour. Next day, 
accompanied 'by a number of the nobles, he 


wont to Westminster, and seated himeelfin 
the marble chair. From that day (gefi 
ho dated the commencement of h« reiim ^ 

Immediately afterwards, SipRiohar&. 

earned out the oxew- 


tioiis at Pomfrot, came up with the Yorkahira 
hands written for by Eiofiard toproLt hS 
self agametthoquoen-dowager. 'TheyoaiBeuii 
very ill accoutred m rusty armour, and were 



quiet uiL tuo coronation. Ittoo6 
place at Westminster on Sunday, 6 Jiilv 
Two daye before tho king had proceeded m 
state down the river to the Tower, and libe- 
rated Lord Stpley and Archbishop EotUer- 
ham from their conftnemeiit ; the next day 
there wore pageants, and the coronation itself 

was condiiolodwilhpartioular splendour, the 

newly pardoned Stanley carrying the mace 
ns lord high constable. The success of the 
usurpation, however, at once producad a 
cliaiigod feeling among the noVility, and 
llicluird, wo are told, lost the hearts of many 
who would have fought to tho death for him 
ae Pro( ector. Strangely enough, even Buck- 
ingham was disaffected, and Bishop Morton, 
having been committed to hia custody, flat- 
tered his vanity by the suggestion that ha 
would have been a better ruler than Bicliard. 
Thoughts of supplant iiig Richard certainly 
seem to have occurred to him, and the murder 
which soon after followed of the dethroned 
Edward V and bis brother must have stimu- 
lated them all the more ; hut they were pra- 
sontly laid aside in favour of a piqject to 
assist Ilcnry, carl of Richmond, to the crown 
[bpo IIbnby Vn], 

The secret order for the death of the two 
young princes seems to have been given by 
Richard when on a royal progress which he 
made just after his coronation. He went 
first by Windsor and Reading to Oxford, 
whore ho mot with a noble reception, and 
spent two days visiting tho colleges ; then 
to Woodblock, where he won popularity by 
disafforosling some land that liis brother Ed- 
ward had annexed to Whichwood Forest ; 
llion on to Qlouooster, and to Worcester. 
Each of those towns offered him a gift of 
monoy to defray his expenses, as London 
itself had done before ; but he gracefully 
dined, saying he would rather have their 
hearts than their monoy. At Warwick, 
which he reached next, ho received the Duke 
of Albany and an embassy from Spain. He 
then went on through Coventry, Leicester, 
and Nottiiigbam to York, which he reached 
on 29 Aug, There he stoyed several days, 
and on 8 Sopt. he and his queen [see AuOT, 
1466-1485] walked through tho streets with 
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etowns on their heads, and his son Edward 
was created prince of Wales. 

During this progress the princes were at 
first hept in close custody within the Tower, 
go that little was known about them, and 
conspiracies began to be formed for their 
liberation. Thero was also a project for con- 
veying some of thoir sisters in disguise beyond 
ggg to prevent which a force of armed men 
was iaid round the abbey and its neighbour- 
hood. Cabals against Jlichard spread all 
over the southern counties, and it was given 
out that Buckingham would lead the move- 
ment. But the news speedily followed that 
the two young princes were dead. How 
they had been cut off no one knew, but no 
one doubted that it was a murder. Bucking- 
ham then, at the suggestion of Morton, 
opened communicatione with Ilichmond in 
Brittany, who was to invade England in 
aid of a general insurrection, to take place 
all over the southern counties and in wales 
aimultaneously on 18 Oct. The secret, liow- 
e\er, leaked out. The Duke of Norfolk wrote 
from London on the 10th for aid to put down 
disturbances in Kent, and Ilichai'd himself, 
who ^drenched Lincoln on the lltli, wrote 
fom thence to York for a body of men to 
meet him at Leicester on the Slet to help 
him to subdue Buckingham. Ou the 33rd 
he issued a proclamation ofiTering rowarde for 
theappreliensioii of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
the otW leaders, and inveighing against the 
ishfils ttS suljVGrtsrB of Tnoriilityjpointmg^ 
tictdorly to the dissolute life of Dorset, who 
had noAV taken Jauo Shore into his keeping. 

The rebellion, however, woe defeated not 
by arms, hut by stormy weathor. An unusual 
flood swelled 'the Severn, and Buckingham 
coaldnot get out of Woles, the bridges being 
destroyed to slop his progress. Provisions 
ran short, and his followers deserted. At 
last he himself lied northwards in disguise 
into Shropshire, where he was betrayed and 
delivered up by n retainer. lie was brought 
before Biohard, who had come south with 
an army as far as Salisbury on 3 Nov., and, 
after being examined, was sent to summary 
execution. Meanwhile the storm had also 
frustrated the invasion of Ilichmond, and 
the whole rebellion collwsud. The king woe 
received in triumph at Exotor, and returnod 
to London before the end of November, 

Parliament hud been summoned for 0 Nov., 
hut owing to the rehelliou it was pub off, 
and met on 23 Jan. 1484, The king’s title 
was confirmed, his son declared heir-appa- 
rent, and the leading lords and gentlemen 
of the household called to swear to the euc- 
cceaion. An act of attainder was passed 
Bgainat a hundred persons concerned m the 


rebellion, and some good laws were enacted, 
among which was one for the abolition of 
‘ benevolences.’ On 1 March Bichard signed 
a declaration before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, that if his nieces would come out 
of sanctaary, he would put them in surety 
of their lives and persons, and many them 
to ‘ gentlemen horn,’ giving olso a pension 
for life to their motW, whom he called 
‘damo Elizabeth Grey.’ The object was 
clearly to prevent any of the daughters being 
conveyed abroad and married to Bichmonu. 
The offer was accepted, and the ladies came 
out of sanctuary. On 10 March Bichard 
issued B remarkable circular to the bishops, 
urging them to repress and punish immo- 
rality. About the same time numerous com- 
missions of muster and anay were issued to 
meet the danger of invasion. After the par- 
liament the king visited Cambridge, and went 
on to Nollingliam, where he received nows 
of the death of his only legitimate son, so 
recently named heir-apparent. lie continued 
his progress to York, Middleham, and Dur- 
ham, returning to Westminster for a short 
time in August, when he caused Ilen^ Vi's 
body to be removed from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor. Shortly afterwards he went to Notting- 
ham to receive a Scottish embassy in Sep- 
tember. Nottingham from this timo was liis 
principal residence — apparently as a central 
position whore he might receive news from 
any quarter of invasion, of which he stood in 
constant dread. Towards the close of the 
year he issued a proclamation for the punish- 
ment of lying rumours and seditious writ- 
ings, and Uolyngboume, a Wiltshire gentle- 
man, who seems to havo been one of the first 
promoters of Bichmond's attempted invasion 
the year before, sullered the hideous death 
of a traitor on Tower Hill, not more, it was 
thought, for that thau for a well-known 
rhyme aimed at the king and his three load- 
ing councillors. 

On 1 Dec, the chancellor was instructed 
to prepare a proclamation against Bichmond 
and hiB adherents. On the 18th commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire in Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Middlesex what numW 
of armed men could be got ready on a eudden 
alarm. But the king kept a particularly gay 
Christmas at Westminster, and his eldest 
niece, the intended bride of his rival, danced 
at court in apparel exactly similar to that 
of his own queen — a fact which gave rise to 
strange surmises. On Twelfth night follow- 
ing (6 Jan. 1486) he walked with the crown 
on his head in Westminster Hall. But on 
that very day ho received information from 
beyond sea that his enemies would certainly 
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attempt an invasioa in the followuig sammet. 
To meet this he was driven to the expedient 
o£ a forced loan, too much like the benevo- 
lences that he had condemned in parliament, 
andthisincreasedhis unpopularity. Piurther, 
he seemed to have contemplated somehow 
getting rid of his queen^ of whose harrenneas 
ho complained to Archbishop Bothcrham and 
others, and marrying his niece Plizaheth. 
The queen actually died on 16 March — the 
day of on eclipse of the sun — and tho talk 
about his intention was so strong that it dis- 
mayed for a time the Earl of lliehmond in 
Franco; hut tho idea mot with such opposi- 
tion that he was obliged to deny publicly 
that he had ever onterfainod it. He sent 
Elizabeth to Shorid-TIutton, where also ho 
kept his brother Olarenco’a sou Edward, oorl 
of Warwick [q. v.J A ftor his own son's death 
he had proolaimod tho latter hoir-apparont. 
But he now sot him aside in favour of his 
other nephew, John, oavl of T,ineoln, tho son 
of his sistor Elizahoth by tho Duko of Suflblk. 
Tie loft London in the spring, and was at 
Koltingbam again in Juno, lie put Lord 
JjOvoI in command of a fleet at Soul hampton. 
On 22 Juno oommisaions of array wore issued 
to every county, with orders for every one to 
be ready at an hour's warning, and next day 
the proolamation of Deoembor against B.ioh- 
mond and his adherents was renewed. Bioh- 
mond, however, landed at Milford Haven 
on 7 or 8 Aug., and, notwitbaianding some 
alarms of opposition, succeeded oaeily in about 
a week in reaching Shrewsbury, with a con- 
siderable accession mado to his forces by 
Welsh chieftains whom lliehard had too 
much trusted. 

Bichard was collecting an army at Not- 
tingham, hut the troops had not all coino to- 
gether. Among others ho had required the 
presence of Lord Stanley out of Lancashire, 
but Stanley sent on excuse that bo was ill 
of tho sweating sickness. His sou, Lord 
Strange, at the same time endeavoured to 
osenpe from tho court^ but being taken, con- 
fessed that he and his uncle. Sir William 
Stanley, had been in communication with 
tho ononiy. The young man, however, throw- 
ing himself on the king’s mercy, olTercd the 
strongest assurances that bis ikther at least 
would shortly bring his forces to Biobard’s 
aid. Biobord took core to keep him safe as 
a hostage 

The intelligence that Henry had reached 
Shrewsbury struck Bicbacd with dismay. 
He had hoard of his lauding, and yet had 
deferred for one day sotting out against him, 
as the IRth was tho feast of tho Assumption 
of Our La^. But hearing next that Ilonry 
had reached Lichfield, he set out for Leicester, 


his army drawn out in long airav. vrirt. rt. 
baggage m the middle, he Hmself fSifcJ 
on a great white courser with Ms hodvaZ? 

on the 20lh, and marched out again on the 
morning of tho 21st, at the head of a W 
army, it was thought, than had ever hefcs 
boen seen m England. He wore his crown 
upon hie head, and encamped at night st a 
spot some little way south of MarE) ); Joj, 
worth. ITie adversary that same night en- 
camped within three miles of him, and early 
on ( he 22nd both parties prepared for battle. 

Richard rosein the twilight, pale andhaggaid 

disturbed, as he admitted, by fearful teams' 
and said tho issue of that day's conflict would 
bo dieneiroue for Englan A whichever party 

n miled. Ho summoned Lord Stanley; who 
approached within a short distance of 
eitlior camp, (0 ioin him at once. Stanley 
refused, and Bichord ordered his son Strangs 
to bo at onoo beheaded ; but the execution 
of tho order was deferred in the preparation 
for battle. Biohni-d occupied Ambien Hill, 
and there was a marsh between him and tbs 
onomy, along tho side of which Henry led 
his mon, leaving it to the right as a pio- 
toption. But when he had passed it Richard 
ordered the attack, and a shower of arrows 
on either side began tho engagement, backed 
up by some volleys of cannon from that of 
Ilenry, Tho armies then esme to close 
quarters, and the Stanleys, both LordStanley 
and Sir William, joined Henry openly. Ri- 
chard, finding his followers half-hearted, 
dashed over the hill against his antagonist in 
person, killed 'WilIiamBTandon,his8tandard- 
bearer, and threw to the ground Sir John 
Ohonoy, a man of greeat strength. Hpniy, 
however, maintained his own against him, 
till the coming up of Sir William Stanley 
changed the fortune of the day, and Richard 
woe surrounded and kiUed. 

After the battle his dead hodv was carried 
to Leicester, trussed across a norse’s back, 
behind a pursuivant, and with a halteriound 
the neck. After two days’ public exposure 
it was buried there at the Qrey Friars, But 
some years later Henry VII ereoted a fins 
tomb for him, with an effigy in alabaster, 
which was destroyed within fifty years after 
it was bnUt, at the dissolution of tbs mo- 
naetories (Exoewta Mktorioa, p, 106). 

That Bidbara was on undersized, hump- 
backed man, with his left ehoulder, as More 
telle us, higher than the right, has always 
been tbe tradition : and though doubts have 
boen cast on his deformity, there is an in- 
teresting record of a petty squabble at York 
within six years after his deathjin wbiohhe 
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«aB called ‘ an liTpociite and a crouchbock.’ 
Bat the deformity could scarcely have been 
very marked in one who performed such feats 
upon the battlefield, nor does it appear die- 
tinctly in any contemporary portrait, though 
there are not a few. Of these several exe of 
the same type, and pierhaps by the some 
artist, as those in the royal collection at 
Windsor and the National Portrait Gallery, 
^ey e^.hibit an anxious-looking face, with 
features capable, no doubt, of very varied 
expression, but scarcely the look of trans- 
parent malice and deceit attributed to him 
hy Polydore Ver^l, or the warlike, hard- 
favoured visaM with which he is credited by 
Sir Thomas More. 

[Mox6’BHi8t.of RiohardlU j Polydore Voipl’e 
fiistoria Angli ca . Hall’s Ohron. ; Palau’s Chron. ; 
Hist. Croyiandensis Concinnatio in Pulman. 
The above are the original htarary sources of 
information, to trhich may be added for details, 
W, Wyrcester, Annoles ; ITragmant relating to 
£dviam IV, at end of Th. Sprotti Gbronica, ed. 
Heecne; Three Fifteenth-Oentury Ghronielea, 
Wsrhirorth's Chron., Plumpton Oorrespondsnce, 
PccnmantB relating to the Collegiate Ohmch of 
Jliddleham, andBeetoiation of ICtngEdward IV, 
all published by the Camden Soe.; Jshan de 
Wavnn'a Anehiennes Oronicques, ea. Bupout ; 
Pashm Letbets, ed. Oairdner; Devon’s Issue 
Davies's York Becords; Oolendanum 
Botulorum Patentium (Becord Comm.); Be- 
port IX of Deputy Keeper of Public Becords; 
pugdaie’s Baronage, and ^ndford’s Genealogical 
Hist,; Archseologia, Iv. 1S9 sq. ^ Of more modem 
biogtephies and criticisms it is imporlaut to note 
Bud’s Bichard IH in Kennett's Oomplete Bist. 
of England, Walpole's Historic Doubts (1768), 
Gaiidner's Life and Beign of Bicbaid III, Legge's 
The Unpopular King, and i^msay’s Yozk and 
Innoaster. Buck, Walpole, aim Legge, together 
with Hiss Holetead, whose two volumes on 
Bichard HI are now rather out of date, plead 
for a more favourable view of Biohard’s charoc- 
tar.] J, G. 


BIOHABD, op ComnvAXh and 

SiNO ox XHD Bohaisb (1209-1273), second 
son of King John and Isabella of AngouUme, 
who subsequoutly married Hugh of Lum- 
gnan, was born at ■Winchester on Monday, 
6 Jan. 1209 (Ann. BermmAsey, p. 461; Ann, 
Wanerley, p. 264), He was christened Bi- 
chard in memory of his unde, Biohard L 
In February 1214 he accompanied bis father 
and mother on John’s unlucky expedition to 
Poitou (Baxpb: CoeensxcAiiX, p. 108). After 
John’s death, on 19 Oot. 1216, Geofir^ de 
Mmiboo [q. justiciar of Ireland, ofiered 
Biohard and his mother a safe refiige in Ire- 
land, which was, however, civilly declined 
by the council of Henry III, Biohnxd’s older 
brothor (Fcedera, i. 146 ; cf. QlHiiiaT, Vice- 


roys of Ireland, p. 80). Early in the new 
reign Bichard became governor of Ohilham 
Castle in Kent, and lord of the great honour 
of 'Wallmgfford (Ditodaxh, Baronaye, i. 761). 
Bichard now eeems to have spent much, of his 
time at Corfe Castle, Dorset, under the charge 
of its governor, Peter de Mauley [q.v.]. King 
John’s Foitevin favoarite. Here ne received 
his early education. On 7 May 1220 Peter de 
Mauley was ordered to bring Biohard ftom 
Wallingford to W estminster {Fcedera, i. 160) 
to witness his brother’s coronation. 

In 1221 Biohard received the honour of 
Eye. Early in 1223 he lay sick at Lambed 
(Sot. Lit. Claus, i. 640). In July of the 
same year he went on pilgrimage to Oanter- 
bury with bie brother-in-law, Alexander H, 
kmg of Scots (t%. i. 664). In liie late summer 
Biohard accot^anied his brother on his in- 
vasion of the Welsh border (^. i. 606). To 
his honour of Eye was now added half of the 
estates of Henry of Pagham, a follower of 
PalkeB deBreaut4 i. ^5,621). 

Biohard’s active career began in 1326, 
when he was sixieen years old. The pacifi- 
cation of England had now so far advanced 
that a great effort was resolved upon to win 
back the Aqnitanian heritage of the English 
kings which had been almost altogether lost 
under King John. Biohard was chosen as 
the nominu leader of the expedition destined 
for France. On 2 Feb. 1226 Henry III girt 
him with the knightly sword (OxBKBnni^ p. 
162). On IS Feb. Bicbard was panted the 
weiutby earldom of OornwoU, -^en in the 
king’s hands (Sot.Xii, dwas. ii. 1 6 ; Sot.Bbmd. 
i. 66)_^ to which were added in November the 
Cornish tin mines in possession of his mother. 
Queen Isabella (Pauli, Ossekiohts wn Fng- 
land, ui. 666). It is probable that he was 
invested at the same time with the county 
of Poitou, so that hs might call upon the 
allegiance of the Poitevine as their la^f^ 
lord against the aggressions of Louis "Vlit 
(Wtkbb, p. 68 J KooH, SvJiard von Com- 
wall, i. 14^16). His unde, the veteran Wil- 
liam Longsword, earl of Salisbury [q. v.), 
and Philip of Albigny were appointed his 
chief couneellors. On 23 March Count Bi- 
chord Bailed with a considerable army. He 
landed at Bordeaux, where he was enthusi- 
astically received. Biohard easily captiued 
St. Macaire and Bazas, the outposts of 
French infiuence, and on 2 May he wrote a 
brief letter to Henry III, boasting that all 
Gascony, save one town and one noble, was 
reduced to bis obedience (Ibedera, L 178). 
Q^e one lesistmg tovm, La BAole, was now 
subdued, after a long, fierce, and often in- 
torrupted struggle, -y^ile the winning over 
of Borgcrac, ihrough ike timely defection of 
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its lord to the English, opened up the road 
over the Dordogne towardsPoitou. Itichord's 
position was made more difficult by the dis- 
union of his advisors (Boyal Letters, i._888), 
by the sickness and return homo of William 
Longsword, and by the depredations of 
Savory de Mauldon and tho corsairs of La 
lloohello, who intorcopted his convoys and 
strailoncd his resources. Bichard, who sought 
to keep on good terms with tlie ecclesias- 
tical authorities, was further embarrassed 
by tho necessity of forming an alliance with 
Baymond of Toulousoj who supported tho 
Albigonsians. Early m 1220 Louis VHI 
took the cross against Baymond, and Bay- 
mond complained to Henry III that ho 
could get no help from Biohard (Moyal Let- 
ters, ii ass'). But strict iioutrnlity was en- 
joined on both Henry and Itichard by the 
pope (Fwdera, i. 185). On tho other hand 
tho pope orhorted Louis VIII to surrondor 
the lands that the English kings had ouco 
held, and the Lusignans to oboy their English 
count (it. i. 181). Diehard also negotiated on 
alliance with tho counts of Auvorgne (PuTiT- 
I)ni’AiLl.is, n. 268 j of. PiVws Justijkatiues, 
No. viii). lie sent homo a iiroposnl for his 
own marriage with a daughter of tho kingof 
Iison, but was told by tho king and council 
that they hoped soon to nwotiato a more od- 
vantagoous union (Rot. Lit. Claris, ii. 83). 
Various roinforcemonts were sent out from 
England (ifi. ii. 110-17 j TBivim,pp. 216-16), 
but Biohard was forced to lax Gascony 
severely, and to oiTond his ally, the aroh- 
bisliop of Bordeaux, by laying hands on 
church property. Under theeo circumstances 
there was little lighting in 1226. In tho 
spring the Erench appoarod before tho 
walls of Bordoau.v (Fcedora,u 178). Biohard 
made a vain oifort to 5nd a roiugo in La 
Bochelle (Canon of Tours, p. 315; Watt. 
Pahth, iii. 111). But tho deal h of Louis VIII 
on 8 Nov. 1220 gave Bichard anothor chance. 
Louis IX was a minor, and many of tho groat 
barons entered into a conspiracy against his 
authority. Savary do MoultSon again changed 
sides, and at his bidding La Boohollo opened 
its gates to Bichard. The turbulent Hugh 
of Lusignan and the powerful Viscount of 
Thouars concluded treaties with Bichard on 
18 Dec. (Hedera, i. 183), and a truce fol- 
lowed with tho Erench king (it. i. 186). 
Henry 111 conllrmed and prolonged the 
ngreoment (it. i. 100-2), and in Moy 1227 
Biohard returned to England. 

, In July 1227 the good undorstanding be- 
tween Biobard and the king, of which the 
latter had given abundant proofs in Blchacd’s 
absence, wos broken by a violent quarrel 
over Bicbord’s claim to a manor which, 


originaUy belonging to the earldom of Cora- 
wall, had been granted by Eing John L 
Waleran the Gorman. Henry, who had inTt 
been declared of age, resented Eichard’sT 
mnnd for the judgment of the magnate, 
and hado Bichard resign the manor Sr quit 
the realm. Bichard retired to Marlboroueh 
where ho entered into a confederacy with 
William Marshal, oarl of Pembroke. Earl 
Bannlf of Ohestor joined the leaps, and in 
a short time a formidable force, iududini 
eight earls, met ot Stamford to support the 
earl against the king, though they made a 
ehow of blaming not Honry, but the justiciar, 
Hubert doBurgh. Henry met theconfederates 
on 3 Aug. at Northampton, and practically 
granted nil they asked. In compensation for 
NValornn’s manor, Bichard recewedfrom the 
king all their mother's dower, along with the 
English lands rightfully belonging to the 
Count of Brittany (i.e. the honour of Bieh- 
mond) and tho late Count of Bonlop6(EoG, 
W^ luin. iv. 141-3). The brothers were fnends 
again, but tho incident is noteworthy as dnt 
bringing Bichard into close touch with ths 
growing baronial opposition. 

In 1230 Bichard attended Henry IH on 
his inglorious expodition to Brittany (Boyal 
Letters, i. .lOil), when Count Peter of Brittany 
ropinod tho oarldom of Bichmond, which 
Biohni’d had had in his custody tines 1237. 
On 30 March 1231 Bichard was married to 
Isabella, tho beautiful daughter of the elder 
William Marshal, first earl of Pembroke 
[n.v.l of that house, and the widow of Gilbert 
do Clare, earl of Gloucester, who had died on 
25 Oet. 1 230 ( Wtkbs, p. 72). The alliance 
closely coimccted Bichard with the hocouial 
leaders. Tho l^rls Marshal and the Earls of 
Norfolk and Dwby were Lis hrethers-in-W; 
tho Earl of Gloucester was his stepson. 
Bichard in July 1232 joined his brothe>in- 
law, Bichard Marshal, in upholding Ilubeit 
de llnrgh, on whose min the king was re- 
solved in deference to his foreign counsdlors 
(it. p. 88; Royal Letters, i. 410). 

Meanwhile Bichard was much occupied in 
Wales, where ho was now acquiring exten- 
sive possessions of his own. His hrother had 
granted him the castle of Builth and ths 
custody of the lands of William de Btoose, 
whom Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.] had put 
to death. This involved him in war with 
Llywelyn, who had Builth in his posses- 
sion, In the winter of 1232^3 Bichard was 
fighting in person in Woles in co-operation 
with Biohord Marshal. By March 1238 he 
had driven Llywelyn hade and strowly forti- 
fied and garrisoned tho castle of Eaanor,ss a 
chock on tho agpessions of theWelshprmca 
(Ann. Terokestury, p. 88). 
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In the summer of 1233 the quarrel he- 
tweeu Henry and the Earl Marshal grew 
critical, but the Earl of Cornwall deserted 
jjis brother-in-law for hie brother, and his 
lands were ravaged by one of Marshal's 
partisans, Bichard S^ard [q. Osney, 

i 76). Next year Bicuard Marslial’s death 
M to a general pacification. All through 
the struggle Kichard showed great weak- 
ness. He was plied largely with grants 
from his brother. Besides the Welsh grants, 
he received the profits of a specially searching 
judicial iter (Aon. Tewkesbury, p. 90), and in 
1236 the lordship of the castle and honour of 
Knareshorough ® ovib, i. 436). 

During 1235 Hichard also took an active 
pert in promoting the maniage of his sister 
Dabella to the Emperor Frederick II, with 
irhomhe exchanged many letters andpresents. 
But the request mode early next year by 
Brederiek that Hichard should pay him a 
visit and take a high command in an ex- 
pedition projected against the French was 
refused hy the magnates at Merton on the 
ground that Hichard was heir to the throne. 

Gregory IX had long been striving to or- 
ganise a new crusade. In June 1230 a 
gathering of magnates assembled at Win.- 
cbester, and many of them took the cross. 
At their head was Richard of Cornwall. 
He out down and sold his woods to pay the 
cost of his pilgrimage. But domestic troubles 
delayed his departure. The marriage of 
Henry HI iu 1280 hod brought over a new 
swarm of foreigners, and Hiward again put 
himself at the head of the growing oppo- 
sition to his brother. In 1237 ho openly 
rebuked the king for his greed and mal- 
administration (Mai'r. Pabis, iii, 411), In 
1238 he was the mouthpiece of the baronial 
opposition to the marriage of hie niece Elea- 
nor, William Marshal’s widow, to Simon of 
Montfort [q. v.l, then looked upon as simply 
one of the greedy group of high-horn foreign 
adventurers (Itoml Letters, ii. 16), For a 
diort time the Earl of Oomwoll was the 
popular hero. But he soon again showed 
hie charooteristio infirmity of purpose. The 
legate Otho, workin|^ the kmg'e interest, 
strove hard to win^chard over; and the 
latter was easily reconciled both to Earl 
Simon and Henry HI. On 20 June 1239 he 
stood godfather, alo^ with Simon, to the 
future Edward I. ^ mediated effectively 
when Henry and Simon quarrelled on 2 Aug 
1339. As before, fresh grants rewarded his 
conversion to the royal cause. He now re- 
ceived the manor of Lidford and the forest 
of Dartmoor, possessions whioh extended his 
Cornish estates as far os Exeter, In Januaw 
1340 the death of his wife Isabella iu chil^ 


birth, quickly followed hy that of her new- 
born son, overwhelmed hun with grief. But 
he hurried on his crusading preparations. 
The bishops at Heading urged him not to go. 
His presence was the one check on the ra- 
pacious foreigners. Hichard answered that 
he could not any longer endure the desolation 
of England (ib, iv. 11). As a last contribu- 
tion to peace, he reconciled Gilbert Marshal 
with the king. 

On. 10 June 1240 he hade adieu at Dover 
to the king, in whose care he left his little 
sonHenryand hisvast estates. Alorge num- 
ber of English knights and nobles followed 
him. The most famous among them were 
Simon de Montfort and the younger William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (i6, iv. 44), By 
mideummer day 1240 Hichard had reached 
Paris, where St. Louis and his mother. Queen 
Blanks, gave him a hearty welcome. Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, the 
father of QuecnEleanor, methim atTorascon, 
and accompanied him to Saint-Gilles, Mean- 
while Gregory IX renewed hie quarrel with 
Frederii^ II, and wished to defer aUcrusading 
untilFredorickwas subdued. At Saint-Gilles 
the papal legate, John Baussan, archbishop 
of AjrleSjforbadeHichardto proceed. Hichard 
was also asked by his brother-in-lew the em- 
peror to abandon the undertaking, But ho 
angrily rejected all such counsels, and em- 
barked for Palestine at the free Provenpal city 
of Marseilles. On 8 Oct. he landed at Acre, 
where he was rejoined by Simon de Montfort. 

Three days oner landing at Acre, Hichard 
issued a proclamation offering to take into 
his pay aU pilgrims forced to go home for 
lack of means. After completing his pre- 
parations he marched to Jana. He was ac- 
companied by the Duke of Burgundy, almost 
the only Frankish crusader who had not 
gone home. Bichard prudently kept aloof 
from the factions of the Latin host. He or- 
dered a march towards Ascalon, and busied 
himself with the fortification of the city. 
At tho same time he negotiated a treaty 
with the sultan of Xrak, a dependent of the 
sultan of Egypt, hy which many French 
captives were restored to liberty on 23 April 
(Matt. Pabis, iv. 141-3; Hohbioht, Beilage, 
i. 96-8). Hichard also collected the hones 
of the Ohristions slain at Gaza, gave them 
Ohristian burial at Ascalon, and endowed a 
priest to say mass for the repose of their souls. 
He then handed over Asoiuon to the deputy 
of the EmperorFredeTiok,whom Hichard re- 
garded as the lawful king of Jerusalem. 

Hiohaid had now done his work, He re- 
turned to Acre through Jafih. He left Acre 
on 3 May, and landed at Trapani in Sicily 
on 1 July, after & Stormy passage. A hriK 
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liont reception woe offered him by Fre- 
derick II, who was then in Sicily, lliohard 
then proceedod to the papal curia hearing 
documents from Frederich, and hoping to 
mediate a peace between pope and emporor. 
He reached B ome in J uly . B iit Gregory IX, 
who was at his last gasp, would hear oi no- 
thing except the abaoluto submission of the 
emperor. Kiohard went back to Frederick 
much disgusted. He was still with him on 
10 Nov. (POTTiiAST, Regeata, i. 940). Soon 
after he set off on his Journey homewards. 
Acoompaniod by impei'ial deputies, he made 
his way slowly through the cities of Italy, 
and was overywhem received with great 
honour. In January 1242 he reached Dover. 

On 28 Jan. he ontorod London (Matt. 
Paihs, iv. 180). Next day he took an aotivo 
part in the opening of a council called by 
the king to secure a grant to eqiiip anew ex- 
pedition to Poitou. itichard,wnuse interests 
as Count of Poitou were specially adheted, 
made himself the spokesman of his brotlior's 
wishes. But the barons urged that the Icing 
and the count had bettor wait until the 
existing truce with France had ended, so 
that Henry was forced to oolleot what money 
he could by private negotiations with indi- 
vidual magnates. But the expedition wont 
forward, and llichard accompanied it, sailing 
with Henry from Porlamouth on 18 May, 
and reaching Koyau on 20 May. Thence 
they proceedod by land to Pons. Tho disas- 
troiui campaign of Taillebourg and Salutes 
followed. Bichard rebuked the dlsloynlty 
of tho Count of La Mancho beforu 'Faillo- 
bourg, and sought to save the army from its 
perilous plight by crossing the bridge to thu 
Frenoh army, and persuading St. Louis to 
grant a truce till the next day. Going bock 
to Henry, lliohard rccommonded bis imme- 
diate retreat to Saint es. But he soon quar- 
relled with his brother, llo blamed him 
for his harsh treatment of a iiorthorn noble, 
William de Bos, and at last , j oining with other 
disaffoctod noblos, sailed homo to England. 
On 22 Aug. he g ot license to return. After a 
stormy passage, during which he vowed to 
build an abbey if ho escaped shipwrcclc, 
Kiehard landed at Scilly on 18 Oct. (Matt. 
Pabtb, iv. 229b He had lost all hope of any 
real power in Poitou. 

But, to improve his posit ion, he now agreed 
to marry Sanohia, third daughter of Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, and sister 
of the queans of France and England ( Wok- 
BTDMniaiiaiiH, Peter II von Havoyen, iv. 87). 
The lady, brought to England by her mother, 
Beatrice, solemnly entered Lonctonon ISNov. 
On 2S Nov. 1248 the marriage was magnifl- 
oeutly celebrated at Westmiuster by Walter 


Be Grey, archbishop of York. OalDeo^ 
king and mohaxd made a settlemenr± 
regard to the latter’s property. EichardiS 
nounoed lus rights m Ireland and Gasoo^ 
and received a confirmation o£ liia 


Cornwall, and the honours of Wallinrfordond 
Eye, with a sum of money andlresh londsin 
compensation (Fwdera, L 268-4), Justaahk 
first marriage had connected him with tka 
baronial opposition, so did his secondmarriaeB 
closely bmd him to the court, to the SavoV 
BJ-ds, and the nnpopulo* foreign iTifl..o.ip (:, 
Henceforth he was the political oily of kia 
brother. His change of policy left room for 
the rise of Simon de Montfort, 


In August 1244 Riohard mediated a treaty of 
peace between Henry IH and AlATi.nii4 
of Scotland, and immediately oJter engaged in 
on unsiiocessful campaign against Da^d II 
prince of Wales [q. v.J He carefully admini- 
stered his estates and had muck money at 
his disposal. lie constantly lent the king 
large sums (^Pauli, Geschkhto von JEnglani, 
iii. 078). Tho king gave him the Wming oJ 
tho new coinage for twelve years as a means 
of recouping him for his loans to the state. 
In 1247, when the magnates were desirous 
of formulating their continued grievances 
against the king in parliament, Kichaid be- 
took himself to Oomwoll to avoid attendmg 
the parliament and thus thwarted the 
barons’ plan (Matt. Pabib, v, 78). In the 
some year, offer the death of Henry Sa.<)pe, 
the first anti-king set up by the pope against 
Frederick 11, a papal legate was sent to 
Bichard offering him the succession of Henry 
linspo’s prooarioua throne ; but Bichard re- 
jected the offer, 

N evcrtholoss, Frederick II complained that 
Bichard was in the hands of the papal party 
(Matp. Pabtb, iv. 677). In the autumn of 
1247 Bichard went on a mission to St. Louis 
of France, who had arranged to soil on crusade 
nextyoar, ond wished to restore every man 
his rights before his departure. Bichard, it 
was kolieved, vainly urged the claims of the 
English on Normandy and Poitou. In 1260 
he again went to France with Peter of Savoy 
[q. V.], as amboBsador to prolong the truce 
(Ftrderflf, i, 272). Subsequently he proceeded 
to Lyons, where Innocent I v then held his 
court. The pope received him with deie- 
rence, and long and eeori't oonferenoes were 
exchanged. It eeeme probable that Innocent 
soundea Bichard as to whether he would ac- 
cept the Sicilian throne (SCHnsBiiACHSE,Di8 
leixtm UoJiemtavfm, p. 42), of which tto 
excommunicated emperor had bean formally 
deprived. But Bichard was not prepared te 
declaro openly ogainst his brother inJaw (efi 
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JliW' Pams, v. 847). On Hs way taok to 
Sogland Bicliard paid a second pilgrimage 
to^ shrine of St. Edmund at Pontmny, and 
visited the abbey of Saint-Denis. Itom the 
latter be bought the priory at Deerburst in 
Gloucestershire, with its estates, whore he 
aimed at building a castle to protect the 
Severn, On 25 April he returned to England 
(Koch, pp. 104-8). 

Bichard’s political attitude was still re- 
garded as doubtful. Though he was essenti- 
ally on his brother’s side, the people, mindful 
of his post, stiU looked up to him for protec- 
tion against the king. Thus, in 1260, the 
Londoners, aggrieved by some aggressions of 
the abbot of Westminster, Bichard Crokesley 
fq. V.], took their grievances before the earls 
of Cornwall and Leicester, who successfully 
interceded with Henry (Matt. Pams, v. 128). 
When Henry III began to quarrel with 
gmon of Monttbrt about the government of 
Gascony, Eicbard took Leicester’s side. Bat 
Eiohard, who was still sore about bis early 
failures in Gascony, bitterly resented the 
grant of Gascony to his nephew, the future 
Edward I, which finally shattered his hope 
of dominion in Southern Prance (ti. v. 291, 
313). B at in August 1263, when Henry III 
went to Gascony, Eichsid of Cornwall and 
Queen Eleanor were appointed regents of 
England (ib. v. 383 1 Fadera, i. 291 ; Eoyal 
Letters, ii. 99). After Eleanor, who was but 
regent in name, joined her husband in May 
1354, Bichard became sole regent, llis main 
care was to furnish the king with supplies. 
In January 1264 a great council met, in 
which Earl Eicbard declared that, as he was 
more powerful than the other magnates, he 
was bound to set a good example, and pro- 
mised to equip three hundred knights at his 
own expense (Matt, Pams, v. 424). He 
failed to persuade many nobles to do like- 
wise. He again assembled them after Easter, 
but tbeypersisted in offering only conditional 
help (to. V. 440). The regent bad to fall 
back on plundering the Jews. He also lent 
large sums to Henry from bis own resources 
(ti. V. 468). He bad a fierce conflict with 
the Londoners, and amerced thorn severely 
for refusing to appear before him to obtain 
big confirmation of their mayor (Ztber de 
Anitqm legibtts, p, 621). 

Henry III returned home at the end 
of 1264, with his financial embarrassments 
greater than ever. During 1266 and 1266 the 
long purse of Earl Eicbard alone enabled him 
to moke some show of satisfying his creditors. 
As a pledge for the sums advanced by Mm, 
Bichard received from his brother a grant of 
the royal rights over oil the Jews in England. 
Ibis was an enormous addition to bis already 


vast resources. But the Jews were already 
reduced to such distress that Eicbard treated 
them with some consideration, which they 
acknowledged in kind. When his nephew, 
Edward, was unable to make headway against 
bis Welsh subjects, he visited Ms uncle at 
Wallingford, and got four thousand marks 
and sound advice &om him (ib. v. 698), 
EicLard, courted on every side, assumed a 
lofty and independent attitude. He posed as 
a neutral in the quarrels between the barons 
and the kind’s foreign favouritee (ii. v. 614). 
In the parliament of October 1266, when 
urged by the king to set on example of loyalty 
by granting a liberal aid, be firmly remsed. 
While thus standing proudly above English 

f arties, be received the great opportunity of 
is life — the otfw of the Germoii crown. 
Since bis crusade and bis redemption of 
Prankish captives Eicbard had been a per- 
sonage of European importance. He bad 
already twice declined the pope’s ofier of a 
foreign throne in Sicily and German;^ respec- 
tive^, owing to scruples due to bis friendship 
for Frederick II. But the latter’s death in 
1260 altered the situation. When, in Novem- 
ber 1262, the papal notary Albert came to 
England, charged to renew Innocent’s offer of 
the SielLian throne, Eicbard entered into long 
negotiations with him, but, distrusting the 
pope’s terms, rejected the offer (STiiMrFiii.i), 
Farl von Ar{jou aU Graf von Provence, p. 83; 
Arm. Burton, p. 339). Eicbard was, however, 
annoyed when Henry III during his Gascon 
expedition of 1264 accepted the Sicilian throne 
for Ms son Edmund without asking Eiohard’s 
advice. The death of Henry, BVederlck II’s 
eon by Isabella of England, in December 
1263, meanwhile loosened the dynastic con- 
nection between E^lnnd and the empire. In 
May 1264 Conrad Iv , Frederick’s eldest son, 
died, and bis papal rival, William of Hol- 
land, thereupon ruled Germany without a 
rival unlil Ms death in January 1266. 
Nearly a year elapsed before a new king of 
tbeEomanawas elected. The German princes 
were divided into partisans of the Hoben- 
staufen and of the pope. F^e Alexander IV, 
who bad just succeeded Innocent IV, per- 
ceived that a strong German Mng, a par- 
tisan of the Ilobenstaufen, might well ruin 
papal predominance in Italy as well as Gei*- 
many. Heniy HI watchod German affairs 
with no less interest. Now that he was 
pledged to Edmund’s Sicilian candidature, 
he was anxious that the next German Mng 
should not stand in Ms son’s wa^. It 
was soon felt that Eiohard’s candidature 
would meet many difficulties. He was 
friendly to the papal policy, and yet no ex- 
treme man, and long closely attached to the, 
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Holenstaufen. Above oil, he hod plenty of Franltfurt to nmlte their election 
money. It is not clear in what quarter sion into the town was denied them Wtl'** 

Kiohard'snamowaaiirstsngffcsti'd. Henrylll formally elected Richard befnrn 
had in February or March 1250 sent 'William The town was hold by Arnold of Trie/**!?’ 
Bonqupr to the pope to procure that the next joined with the Duke of Saxony and u" 
king of Germany should bo a friend of Eng- proctor of Ottocnr of Bohemia in nrotcsti^* 
land and the Roman rourt {Fwdera, i. 337 ; against so irregular an election ^ Ottoe 
ef. BAOCif, p. 140, and Kooil, pp. 140-3). howuvor, soon declared his adhesion toF 

On 12 June Heniy sent a mission, including ehavd,andtliusaeciu'edamajovityforRiphai^ 
Richard, earl of Gloucostor, and JohnManscl, of four of the seven electors (Fwdera i 3 , 1 ™ 
to Germany (Idcifcm, i. 342). Meanwhile cf,^omviXs.lKOnv!R,I)ieletztenKolmmtmitm 
in Germany the count palatine Louis II, the p. 400-1). But the electors of Trier Sevan’ 
leader of the Ilohonstaufen, was anxious for and Brandenburg persisted in theii? opm'’ 
a oomproniise. Conrad, archbishop of Oo- tion. On 1 April they elected Alfonso of 
logne, already well acquainted with Richard Castile. The election is of groat constitn- 
end England, declared himself in Richard’s tional importance in German histoiy as the 
favour. John of Avoancs, count of Ilainnult, first occasion on which the seven eleetois of 
look to England an invitation from some later history definitely exercise the right of 
German princes. By the end of llio year choice (of. Urban IV’s bull dated Cirita 
definite engagements wore made. On 20 Nov. 'Vecchia, 31 Aug. ]26>3j Boiimbh-Fiok]® 
tho count palatiiio signed, at Baohnrach, Fegesta Imperii, v. 992-3 ; SoiaBHirAcnM* 
the eonditions on which ho would support Kurfiirsten-Colleg.’, Busson’s bojipelmhl 
Riehard'a candidature. Tho count was to dee J'ffAces 1257, and Bauch’s Marltgrafm 
marry a daughter of ITuiiry III, wlin was to Johann I and Otto III von Frandmburg 
bring him a great marriage portion. Richard Exoiirs II). 

was to renounce all claims on Sicily, and Ricliard’s elcctlonwasknowntoHenrylll 
to appear in Germany before midsuiumor on 17 Jan. (Faidera, i. 368). Then came a 

I Boiimhk, Wittekbaelmehe Itegeeien, p. 27). letter from Conrad of Cologne (Matt.Pabw 
)n 16 Dec., at Ziindorf, Conrad, arobbishop vL 341). fin 30 Jan. Ottocar's emisaaries 
of Cologne, formally adopted Richard’s can- took to "Wallingford their lord’s approval, 
didaturc. Besides acknowledging t lie right King llcmy urged his brother to accept tho 
and indopendonco of tho see or Cologne, throne. All or o show of hesitation, Richard 
Richard was to pay eight thousand marks in announced his willingness with an outburst 
instalments for (Jbnrnd’a vote (Laoomblot, of toars, protesting that he was not moved 
Tlrhindenbuch des Niederrheins, ii. 232-3), by greed or ambition, but by an honest desire 
or threu thousand marks in case his election to restore tho prosperity of tho empire and 
was not carried. On 2li Dec. Richard nc- govern justly end loyally (Matt. Pams, v. 
ceptod thean terms in London, and sent 003). tn tho woll-nttcnd’ed mid-Lcntparlia- 
hostnges to Arehhisliop Conrad (ib. ii. 233). ment ho bade adieu to tlio English barons. 
Henry III also scaled the oompnol. Richard’s Boon afterwards Conrad of Cologne and 
money was now scattered freely over Got- other Gorraan magnates came to London 
many, lie sold his woods to increase his and did homage to him (ib, v. 626). On 
raenns. Tho.TQWB, his faithful dependents in 29 April Richard took his departure from 
J'kigland, did Richard good service in further- Yarmouth (ib. v. 028), lie const ituted Fiiilt 
ing his candidature (Ibdera, i. 306; Month- Basset, bishop of London, his proctor for his 
menfa Oermaniee, Soriptorea, xvi. 38.3-4). English posseHsions. 

But Alfonso X of Castilo, originally sng- Fifty ships wore needed for the transport of 

gcslod by tho citizens of Pisa and Marseillea, hiinsulf, his wifo Sanchia, and his eldest son 
was now welcomed ns a rival candidate by Henry and their ntfondants. OnlMaythey 
the archbishop of Trier. Ho was oven more landed at Dordrecht, and on 17 May, Ascen- 
prodigal of his purse than Richard (Lipkau, sion Day, Richard and Sanchia were crowned 
pp. 22-4). 'The French party, nihaid of nn king and qiieon nt Aachen by Conrad of Co- 
English emperor who had once been connt of logno. Rimiardhad broughtaneworownand 
Poitou, actively took the side of Alfonso, who insignia from England, which he afterwards 
also scoured the Brandenburg and Saxon handed over to the chapter for safe keeping; 
votes. Ottocnr of Bohemia, though nogo- some of those jewels may he among the ms- 
tiating with Archbishop Conrad and Richard, sent t reasuros of the Dom at Aachen. When 
would come to no dodnilo decision. the fostivitios were over, grave oouneels were 

Onl3 Jan, 1267 the archbishop of Cologne, hold. It was resolved to take the field 
with the archbishop ofMainst’s proxy, and the npinst Arnold of Trier, With this objeot 
count palatine, appeared before the walls of itichard moved to Cologne, where he spent 
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\nutsiuitide. The citizens -were less friendly 
to him than the archbishop. From Cologne 
Bichard slowly marched up the Rhine, scat ter- 
incr money, grants, and confirmations with a 
lavish hand. The majority of the estates of 
the Lower Rhineland were strongly on his 
side. The Duke of Brabant was the only 
important exception. But the Upper Rhine- 
lana was moio divided. His supporters, the 
elector of Mainz and the oouut palatine, were 
confronted by the elector of Trier and the 
towns of Worms and Speyer, which banded 
together in fierce opposition to Richard. But 
the non-appearance of Alfonso of Castile do- 
prived his partisans of their chance. Richard 
gradually made headway, and bade fair to 
become elfoctive lord of all the Rhineland. 
He made a long stay at Mainz in the summer 
and early autumn (Bohmeh-Fiokeb, JJeycste, 
y.997). On 18 Sept, he entered Oppenheim. 
in triumph. On SO Sept, he proceeded south 
to Weis'enburg (ib. v. 999). FindiM that 
the Germans did not like his largo ^ghsh 
following, he prudently sent them home 
about hfiohaelmaa (Matt. Pabis, vi. 653). 
Next year he showed his sympathy with. 
England by sending fifty ships laden with, 
nrovieiona to relieve a scarcity (it. iv. 673). 
Befora winter set in Richard was again in the 
Lower Rhineland. On S9 Oct. he was at 
Lifge,and on28 Nov. at Neuss. On 27 Fob. 
1338 ho was at Siegburg (Laoombmt, iL 
243). Ri April and May 1268 he was again 
at Aachen, lie was more at home there than 
anywhere else in Germany. The citizens re- 
ceived from him many new privileges (it. ii. 
238). The one German building m which 
his hand can he traced is the so-called curia 
ol King Richard, which was the town-haU of 
the citj until the building of the larger and. 
mote imposing later town-hall (MinAUDA, 
pp. 19-28), It still survives in part, and is 
need to keep the local arcliives. 

In the summer of 1268 Richard made a 
second expedition into the Upper Rhineland. 
John, bishop of Liihook, writing to that city 
in July (Urhundenbuch der Sfadi lAlbook, 
erater Thoil, pp. 233-6 ; BuiiMnn-FiOKiiK, 
Sejesta, v. 1000), describes him as orthodox, 
prutlent, stronuons, wealthy, well connected, 
energetic, and moderate. Ills power was at 
length generally ncknowlodged throughout 
the Rhineland. Worms and Speyer alono 
held out. About May Richard sent Arch- 
bishop Gerhard of Mainz to try and win 
them over. lie failed, and on 16 luneRichard 
tv as at Oppenheim collecting an army to march 
against ue rebel cities. On 25 July Richard 
mads ilia triumphal eni ry into Worms, whore 
he gave presents and priviloMS both to the 
Jews and Ghristiaus (‘Ann, Wormationses/ 
VOL. XVI. 


p. 60, in Pebtz, Mon. Germ. Set ijotores, xvii. 
60 j Boiimeb-Fiokbe, jRegesta, v. 1001). 
Everywhere the bishops were on his side, 
and the Worms annalist complains that they 
took advantage of the situation to invade the 
liberties of the cities (Ann. TT'brm. p. 69). 
At List even the archbisiiop of Trior and 
the Duke of Brabant agreed to submit to 
Richard if Alfonso did not appear in person 
(Matt. Pabis, v. 649 j Segesta, v. 1002). A 
papal legate joined Richard’s train. The 
Italian cities began to acknowledge him. He 

g ot at least as far as Basel (‘ Chron. Elen- 
ardi ’ in Mon. Germ. Script, xvii. 122). 
Riclmrd'spower in Germany never reached 
a greater height. But his recognition by 
the Rhineland meant very little, and the rest 
of Germany was quite unaffected by his in- 
fluence. The silence of the German chroniclers 
as to his movements shows how little interest 
was taken in him. Moreover, he was only 
loved because of his money ; and, despite 
strenuous efiorts to raise fresh supplies at 
home, his purse was now exhausted (Pasdera, 
i. 377). At Basel the princes began to desert 
him. On 0 Oct. he was at Speyer, and on 
19 Oct. at Worms (Eegesta, v. 1003). In 
the winter he suddenly resolved to return 
to England, hoping to get fresh resources. 
The Germans were angry at his departure, 
the English barons feared his coming. Ri- 
chard went home through Cambray, whence 
he reached Arras on 14 Jan, 1260 (Bonnim- 
Ficxeb, Acta Imperii Seleota, pp. 310-11). 
At Saiut-Omer a doputationof English mag- 
nates told him that he could only be allowed 
to land in England after he had taken an 
oath to observe the provisions of Oxford. 
Even the king advised this step (JRoyal 
letters, ii. 132). Richard sworo that ha 
had no peer in England, and reproached the 
English barons for presumptuously reform- 
ing the realm without consulting him. But 
he promised to take the oath. 

On 27 Jan. 1269 Richard, with his queen 
and younger son Edmund, landed at Dover. 
He was mot by Henry III and Archbishop 
Boniface ; but the barons would allow 
neither king to enter Dover Castle. Next 
day he went to Canterbury, where he took, 
in the chapter-house of CTirist Church, the 
oath exacted by the barons (M ITT. Pabis, 
V. 785-0). The Earl of Gloucester, who ad- 
minhtered it, was careful to address him 
merely as 'Earl of Cornwall.’ On 2 Feb. 
the two kings entered London, which was 
richly adorned in their honour. The citizens 
especially welcomed Richard, since his Ger- 
man candidature had opened for them new 
avenues of trade. Richard was present at 
the parliament of 9 Feb. The few German 

8 r 
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nobles wbo accompanied him, disgusted to of Conrad IV and grandsonofSede^TTr’ 
find how little reverence and favour ho pos- should be appointed king in his stead n’ 
sessed in his own country, went back in- 31 Juno 1262 he paid a third ris,;* , 
dignant (Matt, Pams, v. 737). Mean- empire (WTKns,p.'l31j of. 
while Pichard spent Christmas in Cornwall Legibita, p. 60). lie travel led tliroueh Pi™ 
(WTxns, p. 123). His object now was to ders and Brabant to A -I™' 

provide money for the expenses of his pro- 6 Aug. he confirmed lo Ottocar of Belie ™ 
Jected journey to be crowned at Horae. both his hereditary lands and his new am '* 
Pope Alexander IV, although ho had long sitions of Austria and Styria thus final'/ 
wished well to Hiohard, was embarrassed on conciliating the strongest prinee of the am 
every side, and had no wish to ofi'end the pire (Mimanda, p, 18 1 cr. Cbbauep 
king of Castile (Eicordnno Malespini, in Mtr- 421 sq.) Ho was at Franlrfuit on 17 8 ™?' 
ju.TOiii,Jlefum Ital, Script, viii. 98C, and Ho had some difficulty in making peace wuli 

‘ Ann, Salisburg.’ in Mon. Qerm. Script, ix. Werner of Mains, but his old enemy Arnold 
794). But by sending a legate to Germany of Trior, was now dead, and the new arch- 
he had practically talcen Erahard’s aide, and bishop of Trier was his friend. Aceompanied 
was now doing tho best he could to further by Wornor, Eiohard again proceeded routh 
his interest s. Abcady in 1268 Milan and all On 16 Oct. he had reached Hagenau where 
tho Italian towns allied with tho church wore he sought in vain to mediate between the 
aupportingllieliard ilAlheeher UrleundenbiicJi, citizens of Strnssburg and their hishon 
p. 334), The Homans chose him senator for f* Bpllum Wnltlmrianum ' in Mon. Gem, 
life. All aoemod ready for the coronation iSfenpt. xvii. 118). Later, on 6 Novi, he was 
journey. at Sohlettstadl, where he granted a charter 

On 18 Juno 1260 Eichard again crossed to (GnnAtrnn, pp. 300-1). He was back at 
Germany (WxKnB,p. 124). Between 27 Juno Ilagonau on 18 Nov., and, after visitmg 
and 8 July ho wos at Oambrny. Ho was at Mainz, was at Trier on 23 Jon. 1263. On 
Worms from 20 Aug, to 17 Sept. (llormiiK- 10 Feb. he was again in England. Nodouht 
FiaKnB,iJ<'yeaf«,v.lOO0-7). Ilanowariinled tho impossibility of drawing supplies from 
the W otterau to his friend and chamberlain, England nocoimts for the short duration and 
Philip of Falkanatoin, and Alsace to Bishop limited sncocss of his stay {Fmdera, i, 421). 
Werner of Stroashurg, while patching up an Eichard’s brief visits to Germany did not 
old feud between that town ond Worms withdraw him from English politics. In 
(GnpAunn, pp. 166-71 5 Ann, Worm, pp. 00, 1200 he went to London during Henry’s 
66 ), On 4 Got. he was at Boppnrd. On abeeuco abroad, and called o porliament for 
24 Oct. lie woe back again in England. 26 April {Liber do Antigvis Legibus, p. 44 ). 

On 26 May 1261 the death of Alexander IV Late in 1261 he was called in as arbiter to 
deprived Eichard of liis best cliancoof boiiig decide the important question whether tbe 
crowned emperor. Tho now pope, Urban IV, king or the barons had the rightto nominate 
soon leant towards Alfonso. Alfonso was shorinb, and early in 1262 be decided in 
wiUing to accept Urban’s arbitration. Hi- favour of tho king (FoedereeA, 416; Soyal 
chard’s sense of dignity had always pro- Leitei-s, ii. 198). On 16 July 1263 he se- 
vented him from submitting his olaims lo cured a temporary trace after war had 
the pope’s disorotion. Urban suimnonod both brokon out betwoou king and barons {Lib, 
kings before his court, but Uiohard put oiT de Anf, Ley. p. 66 ). When the conflict 
Buiiaing a representative, and nothing was bccaiuo inevitable m 1264, King Bichoid 
done, At last, as Eichard grow to despair of warmly took up his brother’s side, and was 
his claims, ho ogrood to submit to the orhi- dunouiicod by tho patriotic song-wiiteK 
tration of Olement IV, whom ho know to {Oamien do Bello Lewensi) p. 13; cf. Eis- 
ho personally more favourable to him. But ilanwb, Do Bello, p. 140 n.) In Februpy 
there wore long delays before ony direct ho was at Windsor and Oxford, organising 
act ion was taken. A fourth pope, QrogoiyX, resistance in conjunction with his nephew 
at last began to seriously bestir himself about Edward. In revenge, in March,tli 6 Lon- 
thobusincssjhutEicharddiodboIbre anyde- doners plundered and devastated his lele- 
cision was reached. worth estates, and destroyed his house at 

While Eichard thus failed to obtain per- Westminster (Wxkhs, pp. 140-1). Bafoie 
manent papol rooognition, he wos almost Lowes, the barons offered a large sum of 
equally unsuooeBsfuI in enforcing hie claims money to Eiohard if he would proenre peace 
in Germany. During his ahsonco tho oppo- (WxKT3S,pp.l48-9j WBiGiii,iuKii'ealiS)«y», 
eition grow. In Juno 3201 Womor, arch- p, 60, Camd. See.) But Eiohard joined Ed- 
bishop of Mainz since 1269, pr’oposed that ward in urging resistance (HisnANffi^JJe 
if ho remained longer absent, Clonradhi, son Bello, p, 30). At the battle of Lewes, Eicharo 
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commmiilecl jointly with Ilonry the left of 
the annv* l^i fierce fight Richard got 
separated from hi^> brother, and took refnge 
in a mill- he was soon surrounded and forced, 
to surrender amid the jeers of the soldiers at 
the soiry plight of Cfranr Augustus (Political 
fiy i Ch)'on. Melrose, p. 106). Allhis 
lands, including the earldom of Cornwall, 
■were seited by Simon dc Montfoi t. Richard 
•was kept under close custody by Henry de 
Montfort (W rrens, p. 163), being taken to the 
Tower and thence to his own castle at ‘Wal- 
lingford (Liber de Ant. licg. p. 63). He was 
finallyimmured ' minus honeste qiiamregiam 
deceret honestatem ’ (Wticbs, p. 175) with 
his younger son Edmund at Kenilworth. 
When the nows of the battle of Evesham 
leichod the garrison, the boldiers were for 
niiitdering him on the spot. After Evesham 
Eidiard and his son wero imcouditionally 
released by the younger Simon de Montfort. 
On 0 Sept. l!20o Richard reached WiiUing- 
ford, where fiiends and family joyfully cele- 
brated his release. His lands ■were of course 
restored (of. Wykes, p. 170). Despite the 
hard treatment ho haci exxierienced, IMchard 
stiU eoiinsellpd moderation. In Decembor 
1205 he requited the younger Simon by pro- 
curing for him decent terms of surrender in 
Axholme and spoke warmly in his behalf be- 
fore the king at Northampton (UisnAnruEit, 
Chron.v. Bl)- In 1200 he joined the legate 
m raeuiating the surrender at Kenilworth, 
though his U. 1 U 1 C does not occur in the 
Dictum de Kenilworth in -which his son 
Heniy is associated with the legate (Seleai 
thartm, p. 431). He disliked the wRd 
schemes of dioinheritan CO and pressedfor that 
scheme of redeeming the rebels’ lands which 
the Dictum contained (Ann. Waverley, p. 
307). IIo supplied Henry HI with money 
and provisions to enable him to keep on foot 
the army that, in 1367, conquered tho isloof 
in-y ( Wykes, p. 204). In return Heniy pe- 
titioned the barons to do something for 
Richard, now loaded with debt (Fcedera, i. 
406). The Londoners paid him one thousand 
marks componsationfor his losses at Isleworth 
(Liber de Ant. Leg. pp. 94-6). He also helped 
to pacify Llirwelyn ab Gruffydd [q. t.] 
(Boyal Lettert, ii. 813). 'When the atToirs 
of the realm wero finally settled, Richard 
started on his fourth and last visit to Ger- 
many on 4 Aug. 1268. 

Riohord now showed great activity in 
maintainii^ order in Germany. At first he 
stayed at Cambiay (Bohmeh-Eiokeii, Axta 
Imperii Seleota, p. 81^. On 22 Sept, he wae 
at Aachen (tb. pp. 313-14), and on 16 Dec. 
at Cologne. On 7 March he reached Worms, 
and summoned n diet which met ou 14 April, 


Edicts wore promulgated declaring a Land- 
friede for the Rhineland and denouncing the 
robber castles and the excessive tolls of the 
Rhine (Wykhs, pp. 222-4; Ann. Worma~ 
fwniis, p. 08; DoHMBH-EiOKJaB, jR^este, v. 
1019 ; Mon. Cfei m. Leges, ii. 881-3). The re- 
sult was increased peace and trade. Richard 
afterwards attended a church council at the 
same place. He spent the latter part of May 
at Frankfurt. On 16 June he married his 
tiiird wife, Beatrice of Folkenstein, at Kaisers- 
lautern, and, after great festivities, reached 
Mainz by 9 July. Thence he proceeded 
to England with his wife, landing at Dover 
on 3 Aug. ( Wykes, p. 235). He was present 
on 13 Oct. at the translation of St. Edward’s 
remains into the new church built by 
Henry III at Westminster (ib. p. 22^, and 
succcssfnUy mediated between Earl Gilbert 
of Gloucester and his nephew Edward. 

Richard’s health was already declining 
when the great shook came of the murder of 

liontfort. The young man with his brother 
Edmund had joined their cousin Edward on 
a crusade. Richard procured the removal of 
Henry’s body to Eimlond, and buried it at his 
own foundation at Hayles. He also recalled 
Edmund, his other son, fearing that he might 
meet a similar fate. In September 1371 
Ricbard visited Yorkshire, returning to the 
south in the winter. Ou 12 Dec. he reached 
Berkhampstead. The ne-xt night he was 
smitten with paralysis of the right side, and 
almostlost his speech ondreason. He lingered 
on until 2 April 1272, when he died. His 
body was buried beside bis son and second 
wife, Sanebia, at Hayles. His heart was 
buried iq the cboir of the Frauciscan church 
at Oxford (Monastieon, v. 699). 

Bichqrd was the only Englishman who 
attempted to rule the holy Roman empire, 
and the task proved beyond his strength. 
Ho was at aU times bountifnl to the 
church, and was the founder of several 
houses of religion, includiim, in 1266, a con- 
vent of Trimtariau or Moturine Mars at 
Knaresborough in Yorhshirs (ib. vi. 1666- 
1667), and in 1266 tho Austin nunnery of 
Burnham in BucMughamshire, with wnich 
Dugdale has confused a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Brunhom or Nunbumholme, east 
of Pocklington in Yorkshire (Monastieon, vi. 
646-6, of. IV. 278-9), Ilis greatest founda- 
tion was, however, that of the Cistercian 
abhey of Hayles, neor'WinchcombB in Glou- 
cestershire. He began, the building about 
1246, iu fulfilment or the vow he took when 
in danger of ship-wreck, and on 9 Nnv. 1261 
caused the church to be cereiqoniously dedi- 
cated in the presence of the king. The first 
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monies came from his father’s fonndnt ion at 
neaulieu. Pichard endowed the house libe- 
rally. In 1371, just before his death, the 
church woe burnt down; but Edmund of 
Cornwall, Pichard’s son and successor, re- 
built it (ib. V. 686-0). By his will Itichnrd 
established a college of secular priest set Ox- 
ford to pH^ for tlie reposo of his soul. But 
Edmund thought ho would better further hia 
father's desire by converting this into the new 
Cistercian obbey of Rewley, just outside Ox- 
ford (jfi. v. 697-701). 

Piward was thrice married. All hia_ wives 
are described as very beautiful. By hia first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of William Marshal 
the regent, and widow of Oilhert of Clave, 
earl of Gloucester, whom ho married on 
SOMardr 1231 at Marlow, ho had: 1. John, 
born SI Jan., died 22 Sept. 1232, and buried 
at Beading (Ann. 2'ew/ce»iMrj/,p. 89); 2. Isa- 
bella, born Septombor 1233, diod Ootobor 
1234, and also buried at Reading (ib. p. 93) ; 
3. Henry, born 1 Nov. 1235 at tlaylos [soo 
IltiHBy OB Aumainu]; 4. Nicholas, who died 
a few days after hisoirth at Ilerkharastead, 
and cost his mother her life. _ Isabolla died 
on 10 Jan. 1240, and was buried at Beaulieu 
(ti. pp. 1 18-1 4 ). Her lioavt was deposited at 
Towkesburyamonghorfirstliusbaiia’s family. 
By his second wife, Sanchia of Provence, 
wnom he married on 23 Nov. 1242, Piohnrd 
had two sons : the oldor, born in July 1240, 
died on 16 Aug. (Maec. Pabib, iv. 008-9) ; 
the second, born after Christmas 1250, was 
baptised Edmund (see below) by Avcbbhhop 
Bonifaco in honour of Riohard’s oarly frionu, 
St. Edmund of Oantorhury (ib. v. 04). 

By Beatrice of EaUconstein Richard loft no 
issue (Wtkds, pn. 224-226 ; Qddatibe, pp. 
264-8, 616-82). Sandford ( Oeneahffieal Ilis- 
tory, p. 99) says that Richard was also father 
of three natural children : 1. Richard, an- 
cestor of the knightly families of tho Oorn- 
wnlls called barons of Burford in Shropshire, 
and of those of Borington in Horofordsliiro ; 
2, Waltor, who received a grant of land from 
hia broCier Edmund ; 3. Isabel, who married 
Maurice of Berkeley. 

EnMOirn, second Eabe op OouNWAia, 
(1250-1800), was knighted and invo.stod 
with the otti'ldum by itonry III on 13 Oct. 
1272, On Henry’s death next month he was 
named joint guardian of the realm, but hia 
position seems to have been honorary, and 
the power remained with tho archbishop of 
York and tho ohanoollor, Walter de Merton 
[q. V,] In April 1370 ho was again anpointod 
jointlieuteuant of tho realm. WhenEdword 
went to Qascony in May 1286, Edmund was 
made {piordion and lieutonant of England, 
On this occasion his functions wero moro 


mporlaut, as the chancoite'^i;^^ r: 
Edward; hut the three yeai-s of the w! 
absenoo were uneventful. In ioq? rdm 1 
become councillor to the Youn<T Pri„ 7 r t 
Wales He died on 1 OriSOO ,n 

f- of Eiehard da 

0 W eighth onrl of Olaro and seventh ead 
of Gloucester [q. v.] He left no issue, and 
the earldom became extinct. 

[The oldest modern life of Eiclnrd is J P 
von Gunrtling’e aeaohichten und Thaten 
Bidirfs(Beriin.l710). O.C GebaueS^ 
und dendcwurdige Thaten Herrn Richards at 
wilhlton romibohen K.iyseia (Leipzig 17441 ,, 
still of _U 80 for its ftilnesa and the doomnanta 
printed m it. A. Lipltau’e De Eiehardo eomita 
CormibitB riecto coronato Rage Romano (186dt 
is a rather thin Konigsborg inaugural diesmta- 
tion, of which only thirty-two pages have been 
printed. Dr. Hugo Korii’s Eiohaid von Com- 
wall, oreterThoil (1209-1267), Strassbnrg, 1888 
is oarofiil and almost ezhanstire up to Eichsrd’s 
coronation, though somotunes failing to dissn. 
Uingle the biography from general history, and 
occasionally making little mistakes in English 
mnltors. The biography of Richard in the 
Allgemoine deiitscbo JBiographie (xiriii. 412- 
413) by P. Schirrmachei is too brief to be of 
value. Eiobavd’e German career and the con- 
si itutional problems involved in his election have 
been much widUon about in Germany. Among 
older monographs may bo mentionod Zcntgr.iv 
Do Interrogno imperii Germanici (Wittenberg, 
1668), and Schwarts’s Dissoilatio de Interregno 
(Jena, 1714). Among recent mono^apba upon 
special points may bo mentionod A.RubBon'eDie 
Doppolwalll doB Jabres 1267 (Munster, 1866); 
A. di Miranda's Eioh.ird von OomwaHis und sein 
Verliilltuiss zur Eronungsstodt Aachen, Bonn, 
1S80 ; A. Ranch's Diolnitiativo ziU'WahlBichacda 
von Cornwall znm iBrnischen Eonig, printed os 
an appendix to hisbookonDioMiirkgrcfen Jubsiia 

1 und Otto ITT von Brandenburg in ihren Be/ie- 
hnngon ziim Reich, 1220-1267 (Breslau, 1886), 
and Schirrmiicbor’s Eurfursten Colleg. A soli- 
tnry and short English monograph is E. P, 
Wobor’s Richard, oarl of Cornwidl, and his Coins 
OB King of the Romans, London, 1893, reprinted 
from tho Numismatic Chronicle, 3i'd _ ser. ziii, 
273-81. Among the general histories :rhich 
specially deal with Richard may be mentioned 
Pauli’s Engliacho Goscbiolite, excellent for both 
the English and Gorman sides of his career, 
Lorenz’s Deutsche Gcschichte im 13™ und U" 
Jahrbnndort, F, Sohirrmaoher’s Die letzten 
Tlolienslnufeu, especially bk. iii, ch. iii. nndvii. 
Richard’s Gorman acts are calendared in J. F. 
Buhmor’s Regosta Imperii, of which the last and 
best edition fur tho 1198-1272 poiiod is that 
odilod by Mekor (Innebmok, 1879-1892). The 
arts of Richard in this odition are in vol. v. pp. 
088-1024, nndpp. 1783-1774. More important 
dooiiinonts are printed in fidl in Bohmor-ficker'a 
Acta Imperii Solooto, pp. 307-16 (Innsbruck, 
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1870); Bohmer-'Will’s Regesta Arcliiepiflcoporum 
jlomntinensiutn, toI. ii; lacomblet’a Urkun- 
denWh die Geschichte dca Nicdeirheina, 
Tol. ii- i Bohnier’a Wittelsbaohiseho Eegaaten ; 
Begesten dor ffalegrafon, publi&hed'by Badiache 
Hutoriseho Oommission ; Rymer’a Bcodera, toI. 
t- Hot. Lit. Claua.; Shirley’s I^al Lettara 
(Kolia Ser.) ; Matthew Paria’b Hiat. Major, 
^analoa Monaatici, Florea Hisloriarum. Rish- 
anger (all in Rolla Ser.) ; Liber de Antiquis 
Le^biia, Wright'a Political Songa, and Eish- 
anger’a Be Bello (the laat three in Camden Soc.) ; 
DiKdale’s Mondbticon, vole. iv. v. vi. , Dugdalo’a 
Baronage,! 7G1-S; Siindford’a Genealogical Hia- 
tory, pp. 06-100, Doyle’a Offioi.il Baronage,]. 
430_7; Eaynaldi Annalea _ Eooleeiiiatiei ; the 
French and German chroniclers quoted from 
Bouquet and Pertz are referred to in the text, 
the chief p.issages of the English writera dealing 
mth Eiohard .no conveniently excerpted by Pauli 
and Liebermann in Pertz’a Mon. Germ. vola. 
xxvii. and ixviii. Among the literary com- 
memorations of Richard may be mentioned 
Chapman's enrioua 'Tragedy of Alphonaua, Em- 
peror of Q ermany,’ which makea Alfonso actually 
reign in Germany until hia tyranny leada to his 
munler, and Richard becomes hia suecesaor. It 
Imaheen elaborately edltad by Dr.EIze in 1887.] 

T. P. T. 

EIOHAJUD, Babx op CAjiBEiDan (d. 
1416), was second son ofEdmond of Langley, 
first duke of York [soe LABoray, Emnjsn 
he], by Isabtil of Ooslile. Ills godfather 
was Richard IL In early Rfe he was called 
Eichard of Ooningshurgh, and was presum- 
ably born at that place (DnoBALn, Monati, 
Angl, vi. So5). In April-May 140S ho 
was employed in the Welsh war, and on 
9 May was at Iloreford, whence he wrote 
complaining that he could get no pay for 
his men (Nioolab, Proc. Privy Council, ii. 
69). LilhofoUowingyoarhewas atiUonthe 
some service at Hereford, and on 26 June 
was summoned to join the Prince of Wales 
at Worcester (i6. i. 224, 2S0, 2S2). He is 
mentioned among those who were eum- 
moned to the council in 1406 (t6. ii. 9^. On 
26 June 1106 he was kmghted, and soon 
afterwards was appointed one of the escort 
for the king’s daimhter Philippa, the^oiug 
to be married to Eric of Denmark. He left 
London on 7 Aug., joined the king at Lynn, 
and about the end of the month sailed from 
that port. Philippa was married at Lund 
on 28 Oct., and Kichord returned to Eng- 
land in time to reach London by 4 Dec. 
(WriiE, JTwA SanrylV, ii. 446-61 j Fcsclera, 
liii. 448, 447-8 ; KiOOiiAS, Proa. Privy CounoU, 
L 294). He was created Earl of Cambridge, 
a title formerly hold by his father, by IlenryV 
on 1 May 141 4. Hiehord had married Anne, 
daughter of Roger (VI) do Mortimer, and 
granddaughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 


This connection now led him to become 
the centre of a plot for placing his wife’s 
brother, Edmund, earl of March, on the 
throne. Richard’s chief feUow-oonspiratora 
were Henry, lord de Scrope of Masham, 
arid Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, Scrope’s 
wife Johanna had been the second wife of 
Richard’s father, Edmund of Langley. The 
scheme was of north-country origm. It in- 
cluded a plan for the restoration of the heir 
of the Pevoys, and for the raising of a revolt 
in Wales. It was, in fact, a revival of the 
old alliance of the Percys, Mortimers, and 
Qlendower. If Edmund Slortimer would not 
take part in the schema, it was intended to 
bring in the pseudo-Richard TlfromScotland. 
The plot was to take effect after the king’s 
depai'tm'e to Eronce, and some authorities 
suggest that the conspirators were actually 
bribed. _hy the Ift’enoh (WAisiiranAM:, Hist. 
AiijiLiLSOG; Qpsta Henrieiyf.lQ n.") In July 
1416, when thekingwnsat Southampton, pre- 
paring to soil for France, _ the plot was re- 
vealed to Mortimer. Mortimer declared that 
such a matter needed time for consideration, 
but on the following morning revealed the 
conspiracy to the king. The conspirators 
were at once arrested, and on 21 July a 
eommibsion was appointed for their trial. 
On 2 Aug. they were brought before a jury 
of the county at Southampton, and adjudged 
guilty. Grey was at once executed, bat 
Scrope and Richard of Cambridge, being 
peers, were remanded. On 6 Aug. they were 
accordingly brought before a court of peers, 
under Thomas ot ulareuce. The court, after 
examining the record of the previous trial, 
adjudged them both to death, and they were 
executed on the same day. Richard, before 
his death, oddressed two pitiable letters to 
the king. In the first he acknowledged his 
guilt ; in the second, written probably after 
the first trial, ho hogged for mercy (Euots, 
OriginalZetteiv,i, 4.4-6), Richard’s attainder 
was confirmed by parliament in Novemhci 
1416 ; it was reversed in the first parliament 
of Edward IV in 1461 (Polls ParUammt, 
iv. 09, T. 486). Eiohard was ‘ a weak, un- 
grateful man ’ (Sittbsb, ComHtutimal His- 
toiy, iii. 87). By Anne Mortimer he was 
father of Riimard, duke of York, and grand- 
father of Edward IV, and of Isabel, wife of 
Henry Bourohier, earl of Essex [q. v.] After 
Anne’s death he married Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, lord Clifford. Thers is a portrait of 
Richard in Horloian MS. 6806, from a stained 
window of contemporary date in Christ 
Church, Canterbury; it is engraved iuDoyle’s 
‘ Official Baronage.’ 

['Walsingham’s Hist. Augl. ii. 806-6 ; Gesta 
Hunrioi Qmnti, pp. 1 0-1 1 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Mon- 
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by both parents | for his father was second 
son oC Edmund of Langley, first duke of 
York [q, v.], Edward Til’s llflh son ; whiio 
his mother WHS a daughter of Hog IT hi orli- 
mor{VI), fourth oiirl of Jlaroli [q. v.], himsulf of the Eind of Mareh, ho was nlready of M 
grandson of Lionel, duke of Ularenco, Ed- ago; and he was allowed to enter oa nos- 
wtu'd Ill’s third sou. Lionel’s daughter and session of his estates on finrUn g seemitv 
hehesB, Philippa, married Edmund Morti- that Jio would pay in five years 970Z 7g oij 
mor (II), third earl of March. The latter’s to IIum])hrey, duke of Gloucester, who ksd 
grandson, Edmund Mortimer (the undo of a leaw! of his Wolsh lands from the crown 
the subject of this notice), succeeded to tlio and one thousand minks to the kmir. On 
earldom ns fifth carl of March in duo course, 20 Nov. following he procured a warrant 
and would have succcodod to tho crown after fimn the privy comicil for a special livery of 
RiohardTIbutforthousurpaliiinofllonrylV. tho jointure and other lands of his aunt 
InldaO hodiodohildless, and his immense pos- Anno, countess of March. Still there wore 
sessions and prospect ivo claim to tho crown the Irish estates to he looked after, and 
deaeonded to iUohard, his sister’s son fsoe about two years after this he must haye gone 
Mobtxmdb, Epmpnp (IV) dd, 1391-1426]. over to Ireland to take possession of them. 

Ey the inqiiisitious, takoii on the lands of In April and Way 1 131 he took part in a 
this Edmund, although there is somo dis- groat council at Westminster. On 8 Aug. 
uproomont in tho findings in difforont ooun- 1436 ho roeoiyod a pardon imder the great 
ties (Inguisitiones jmi mortem^ Hun. VI, seal of Iruland for intrusion without royal 
No. 32), it would appear that iliehard waa licoiiBO on tho lauds of Edmund (late earl 
horn on St. Matthew’s day (21 Sopt.) 1411. of Maroli and Ulster), and those which Ed- 
Being still in his fourteeutli year in 1426, mund’s widow, tho Oountess Anne, had held 
■when his uncle died, he was tho king’s ward, in dower. In this document he is described 
His uncle’s lands lay in almost overy county, as duko of York, carl of Marcli and Ulster, 
from tho Enfrlish Ohanuol to Yorkshire j and lord of Wiginoro, Clare, Trim, and Con- 
and besides this groat iuhoritanco, uotwith- naught {PriiBnl Moll, Ireland, 13 Hen. VI, 
standing his father's oltuiudor, ho could No. 81). In .lanuary 14 :i6 he was designated 
claim the ontailod lands of tho earldom of to BU])ply tho phico in Eranoe of the regent 
thunhridge, and had already suoeoedod to Bedford, wlio had died at Ilonen in Septem- 
tho dukedom of York, ou tho death of his her. llowusto bo called lieutenant-general 
father’s bTOthor Edward, who fell at Agin- and governor of tho kingdom of Franca and 
court [sue JhjA,if'rA(iijifj3i’, Ejiwabp, second duchy of Normandy. On 20 Feb. a Mant 
Dukp oif Yobk]. Thus ho was hoh* to vast wos mado to him under the great sed for 
oslalios through no fewer than throo distinct ton years of the liberty of Trim in Ireland, 
lines. Nor was ovoii this all j for tho oarl- which had belonged to Joam wife of Eoger 
dom of Ulster, which Lionel , duko of Olaronco, Mortimer, tko first earl of March [q. v.], and 
had acquired by marriage,had descended, like should have remained hors after his attainder 
that oOIareh, to tho house oC Mortimer. in Edward Ill's reign, hut had been confls- 

Jluringhis boyhood under Henry V,lii- cated willi Iier husband’s property («4. 14 
chard was plaood under the oliargo of Hobert Hon. VI, pt. i. m. C). 

■Watevtou. In thnearlyyoarsof Henry VI'b It was not till 2 1 May that Eichard form- 
reign Eal])hNovUle,firstearlofWeHtmorland ally agreed liy indenture to serve the Idngin 
fq.v.], obtained a grant of his wnrd.shi]). On Franco for oilo year, when the wages of the 
Whitsunday (10 May) 1420 iw was kuightud seoond quarlov for himself and his retinue 
ntLoioesterhy tlieyoungldugllonryVI. In wnro paid to him in advance, his own being 
tho spring of 1428 the duke received a sum- 13®. 45. aday(l)nyoir,Jsotte jjoW,pp.428-9), 


mons no am ena cne royal Uonsohold. E TiT 
nuary 1430, though still a minor, be 

pomted coiistableof England, in tire 

□odford s ahsonoe, for a trial by battia V 
was to take ploce at Sminifidi. On 
ho accompanied Hem-y VI to FrancefvSS 
twelve lances thii-ty-sE bowmen in the 
king s wages. Ho was stdl with the kin? in 
France in August 1431, when siy bunfred 
marks wore grunted to him out of his oto 
hinds ns a rewardfor one year’s labour and ev 
ponses in tho king’s service. No doubt hatei 
turned withthe king in February 1432 Etbe 
spring of that y^r he petitioned parfiimumt 
for livory of his lauds on the ground that by 
some of tho infinisitions takp.ti nn 


slrelot’s Oliioniquos, p. 308, id. Euchon; Eolls 
of Parliament, iv. Sl-B, Eymor’s F’cedora, ix. 
300-1 ; Forty-fourth Report of tho Heputy- 
koopor, pp. 679-91; Ramsay’s Lancaslor and 
York ; I>ugd.ilo’a Roroniige, ii. 168 ; Boylu'u 
Official Baronage, i. 294 ; other authorities 
quoted.] 0. L. K. 

R] OHARD, Dukii ojp Youk (1-411-1400), 
wustlie only son of Richard ofUoiiiahorougli, 
earl of Cambridge (d. 1415) [q. vj, by hie first 
wife, Anno Mortimer, sister of Edmund, earl 
of March. Ho was dosoondod fi'em Edward III 
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and he only landed near Harfleur in June, 
some weeks after Paris had been recovered 
by the French. They had j net beforerecovered 
(treat part of Normandy, and the Duke of 
Burgundy had not onl;^oneover to theirside, 
but waalaying siege to Calais. York succeeded 
in recovering Fecamp and eome others of the 
captured places in Normandy. But the diffi- 
culties of his position increased as time went 
on, and in 1437 he insisted on being i-ecolled, 
not withstanding urgent lettersfromthe coun- 
cil asking him to prolong his stay beyond the 
terms of his agreement. The war was drain- 
ing the pockets of everybody. York himself 
batt advanced 1160 marks for it, which was 
not duly repaid, and the tavalion of the con- 
quered country could he carried no further. 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[q.v.], who was appointed to succeed him 
as lieutenant-general, crossed the Channel on 
29 Aug., and Y ork returned later in the year. 
In February 1438 the privy council, with the 
king's assent, offered lum eome of the royal 
jewels in pawn for the loan tiiat he had ad- 
Woed for the war, r^ayment of which had 
been long overdue. It was probably in the 
course or tliia year that he married Cicely, 
daughter of Ralph NeviUo, first earl of Weat- 
morlandjjn . v.] j the eldest child of their large 
family, Edward (afterwards Edward 
was bom in August 1430. 

On 30 April 1439 Warwick died at Rouen, 
and the chief command in France devolved 
tor a time on John Beaufort, earl (and after- 
wards dulte) of Somerset Jq. v.], a nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort, But York was again ap- 
pointed the king's lieutenaut on 2 July 1440. 
Owing, however, in all probability, to the dis- 
putes between the cardinal and Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, to whose party York be- 
longed, nearly n year passed away before he 
crossed to France. Ho insisted on his own 
conditions. Ills term of office was to be five 
years, the king agreoing to grant him 30, OOOi. a 
year from the second yoar, out of the revenues 
of England, for defuiice of the English con- 
quests in Franco; besides which he demanded 
tffirty-six thousand francs for his own house- 
hold, which was twelve thousand francs 
leas than the Duke of Bedford had, but six 
thousand more than Warwick’s allowance. 
One great dilfioulty that he foresaw was from 
the number of posts that had heeu granted 
away in reversion, and ho demanded that he 
should have the power to appoiut effiment 
men witlionl regard to such claims. 

During this last stay in England he ob- 
tained letters from the king (18 Jan. 1440) 
to the sherifiFs of Northuinberlnnd and York- 
shire toiemove the armed forcesfromBarnard 
Castle and the manor of Gayueford, and de- 


liver these places to the custody of himself, 
the Earl of Salisbury, and others, duringthe 
minority of Ilenry do Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick's son and heir {Patent Boll, 
18 Hen. VT, pt. ii. m. 26 d ; of. royal letter of 
12 May 1441, misdated 1488 in STUVSNSOir.il. 
488 ; Collections of a London Oitistm, Camden 
Soc. p. IBS ; Privy Council Proceedinye, '7,143, 
146-B). A.t length, in June 1441, when the 
continued success of the French had plunged 
the English council at Rouen into despair, 
York landed at Haiileur, and, Joining Talbot, 
relieved Pontoise in July. He faded to pro- 
voke Charles VII to a pitched battle, and, 
being unable to feed his men in the country, 
returned to Rouen on 1 Aug. The Engli^ 
hold on Normandy was irreparably shaken. 

In 1442 the French succeeded in recover- 
ing the greater port of Guienne, and York 
received a commission to treat on 9 Sept. 
He also made efforts for a renewal of the 
understanding with Burgundy, fke duchess 
negotiatingwithhim in behalf of herhusband ; 
and after much communication with the go- 
vernment at home, he concluded a truce with 
the duke through her agency on 23 April 
1443. The council at home, however, ap- 
pointed Somerset, who was now raised to 
the dignity of duke, lieutenant and captaln- 
generuof Ghiienne. They intimated to York 
that there was no intention in thk to inter- 
fere with hie authority, and asked him to 
' take patience’ for a time as to hie demand 
for the stipulated 20,0001. to be sent over to 
him, coneidei'iug the great charges the king 
had incurred in setting forth a new army 
under Somerset. York sent overthe Earl of 
Shrewsbury and others to demand fuller ex- 
planations. Somerset explained to the coun- 
cil that he would attempt nothing to York’s 
’ diswoTship.’ He crossed to Oherbonig in 
August with a much larger force than had 
been placed at the command of York, the 
money for which was advanced by his rich 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. Passing through 
the confines of Brittany, he, to the great dis- 
gust of York, pillaged La Gueroke, a town 
of the friendly Duke of Brittamr, and thereby 
incurred a severe reprimand from the home 
government ; theUj after wasting two months 
in on ineffectual siege, Somerset returned to 
England, where he died next year. 

On 18 March 1446 York met Margaret of 
Anjou at Pontoise, and conducted her to the 
coast on her way to England to be married 
to Henry VI. He himself was in corre- 
spondence with Charles VHfor thpuiarriege 
of his own eldest son, Edward [see En- 
WABD IV], to whom Charles offered his infant 
daughter, Madeleine, though York would 
kayo preferred her elder sister, .Teaiine. The 
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ooi'respondenco laslod the -wliole year j to- bo obliged to coma over aud live in E 1 J 
■wordij the close of it York -vvas rocalled to on bis ‘poor livelihood.’ But the*! ™ 
England, oiithepretextitlioiighhisflve years' gnvoriunout, troubled at that very time wU 
term had in fact oxphed, that his presence was Dado’s rebellion, was in no condition t ^ ^ 
wanted in a coming parliament. No parlia- him money. osend 

mont, however, assembled until 10 Feb. 1 417, York was at Trim as late as 20 Auff (S 
when he was present at tho opening of parliit- Notices of the Castle, ^c., qf Timhv 'v 
monlatDury. On 26 May lie attended the Butler, dean of Olonmacuoise p ’,o 3.J 
council at Westminster Palace at which Suf- edit. 1854V but immediately afterwatSS 
folk was exonerated fromblame for the cession crossed to Wales and landed at Beaumails 
of Anjou and Maine. Meanwhile ha received in sjiite of ordors to prevent his beinir 
several grants from the crown. _ On 18 Oct. revictualled. He was denounced as a traitor 
1446 tho castle and lordship of lladloigh in rosponeible for recent disturbances and eansa 
Essex were conferred upon him {Patent Boll, of men wore set to waylay him in Ohssliiro 
26 Hen. VI, pt. ii. m. 8) ; and on the 26th ho had and on tho way to London. He gathered his 
a life grant of the abbey and town of Walt- retainers on the Welsh marches, and wrote 
ham. On 26 Fob. 1417 ho had a grant of the to ftionds in England to meet him on the 
manor of Great Wratting in Sullolk, of which way. William Trosham [q. v.], speaker of the 
DukoUumphreyhaddiodownarjustLwodnys lost parliament, who set out to jomhimin 
before, on the ground that it was his own Nortuam])lon8hive, was waylaid and niur- 
ancient inheritance (ib, m. 37). On 14 July j dered, and Sir Thomas Hoo, who met with 
howas appointed stewardandjustiooitinerant him in approaching St. Albans, was attached 
of all the royal forests south of Trent. by a body of western men. He, however 

On 29 Sept. \.4A!1 ho was ‘ retamed ’ in tlio continiiod his progress, accompanied by four 
king’s service as his lieutenant in Ireland for thousand armed men, till ho came to the 
ten years. Jlis formal appointment, however, royal presence, and at the last ‘ beat down 
was only dated 9 Deo. {Patmit, 20 _Hou. VI, tho spears and walls ’ in the Icing's chamber 
pt . ii, m. 3). Ireland was a ooiivonient place before ho could secure an uudiBnee. 'When 
of banishmont. York delayed his departure ho saw tho king he simply petitioned for 
for more than a year aud a half. Before going justice and impartial execution of the laws, 
he insisted, among other things, that during complaining oT tho attempts made to seize 
his teuuro of office ho should receive nil tho him. Henry oxousod the measures taken 
king’s revenues there without giving any against him, but acknowledged that he had 
account of them, and that ho should fiuther acted like a true subject, and said that he 
have out of England four thousand marks would not have wished him opposed He 
for tho first year, of which 2,0001, should be also agreed to appoint a new council, in 
paid in advance, and for Iho otlier niiio years wliich York should bo included. The duke 
2,0001. a year. At length ho landed at Ilowth about tho same time seized two members of 
on 0 July 1449, uud his arrival was liailod tho old council. Lord Dudley and the abbot 
with enthusiasm. The chioftaiiis camo in of St. Pel or’s, Gloucester, together with the 
‘ and gave him as many hooves for tho use koopor of tho king’s bench, and sent them 
of his kitchen us it pleased him to demand ’ prisoners to his own castle of Ludlow (Stow, 
(Ammh of the Four Masters, iv. 066; cf. 6V5romole,p. 392). Edmund Beaufort, second 
Oott. MS. Titus 13. xi. 21). llo afterwards duke of Somerset [q. v.], a brother of the in- 
made a successful expedition into O’Byruo’e competent gcuoral who had been associated 
country, compelling that chioftain to swoar with York in France, meanwhile had come 
ullegianco and promiso to loam English. ovor from that country, where he had held 
On 16 Out. lie opened a parliament at command since 1448 with disastrous results 
Dublin at which some important acts wore to English predominance. York, in view of 
passed. On 24 April 1460 ho hold another a parliament which had been summoned to 
at Drogheda, in wliioh further useful mea- moot on 0 Nov., arranged with his wife’s 
suras wore passed. On 16 June ho wrote to nephew, the Duke of Norfolk, at Bmy, 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, on 10 Oct., who should bo knights of the 
that MaoOoogliogan, one of the Irish chiefs shire for Norfolk. In parliament, where the 
who had submitted, with throe or four others chief lords had armed men in attendance, 
and a number of English robols, had again disputes bolwoeu York and Somerset ran 
revolted and burned nis town of llathmoro high, and on 1 Deo. tho hitter was arrested. 
In Meath. Ho urged that the king’s pay- Uis house and those of other oomt favomites 
mont should be haslonod to enable him to were robbed, but one of the rioters was be- 
quell these disturbances, otherwise he could headed iu Oheaxisido, and York, riduig 
not keep land in subjoctiou, and would through the city, proclaimed that summary 
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iustice -would be done on any who committed 
like onti-affes. The day following the Icing 
himself rode from Westminster thro-ugh 
London with York and other lords in great 

^^rJough the commons petitioned for Somer- 
set’s removal, he was soon after Christmas 
made by the king captain of Galois, and 
erercised the highest influence. York mean- 
■(fhile, on 14 Deo., received a commission to 
try Cade’s followers in ICent and Sussex. 
But the king himself, accompaniod by Somer- 
set saw the final proceedings at Canterbury 
sad Eochester in February, -when a ‘harvest 
of heads,’ as the Kentish people called it, 
was sent up and placed on London Dridge. 
The treason imputed to the sufl'erers was 
'talking against the king, having more favour 
unto the Duke of York.’ They doubtless 
thought like Young, member for Bristol, 
-who, in this session of parliament, -was 
lodged in the Tower for proposing that, as 
the” king and queen were Aidless, York 
should be declared heir to the cro-wn. 

In the summer of 1451 Somerset stood 
ns high in the king’s favour as over, and -was 
continually poisoning his ear with tales that 
York was a traitor. York wrote to the hing 
from Ludlow, on 9 J an. 146d , a letter si ating 
that hs had called the hearers, the bishop of 
Hereford and his cousin the Earl of Shrows- 
huiy, to hear a solemn declaration of his 
loyalty, which hs was ready to_ confirm hy 
oath m the presence of the king himself. 
Oa 3 Fsh., however, he wrote to the town 
of Shrewsbury, desiring them to provide 
men when he should call for them, as it -vims 
clear that Somerset, who had already caused 
the loss both of Normandy and (luiemie, and 
even imperilled the sofety of Calais, was using 
his influence with the king to procure his 
min. 'About Shrovetide ’ ho, with the Earl 
of Devonshire and Lord Cobham, sent a 
herald to London for permission to pass 
through the city, which wae refused. They 
acBOi'dingly crossed the Thames by Kings- 
ton Bridge, and took up a position at Dart- 
ford ou 1 March. They seem to hove had 
with them a body of field artillery, and 
seven ships on iBo river were filled with 
then baggage, while a royal army, which 
had marched through London against them, 
encamped upon Blaokheath. Bishop Wayn- 
fiete and some others from the couuoil were 
sent to know the duke’s demands. York 
piotested he had no ill intontions against 
the king, hut insisted that Somerset should 
be committed to custody till ho should 
answer the accusations he was prepared to 
bring against him. To this the king con- 
sented, and Tork ordered the dismia,sal of 


his men, and repaired to the king's tent un- 
armed. But there he found Somerset stiU 
about the king, so that he himself was 
virtually a prisoner. 

The council, however, without preferring 
any distinct charge against him, were content 
to let him go on his making: a solemn oath 
at St. Paul’s never to do anything henceforth 
against the king, or gather people except 
with the king's license or for his o-wn defence. 
On Good Friday, 7 April, the king proclaimed 
a general pardon to all who would Mply for 
patents under the great seal, and York and 
some thousands of others took advontage of 
the privilege shortly afterwards. With the 
same peaceful object, doubtless, the king 
went a progress into the west in summer, 
and visited York at Ludlow on 12 Ang. 
On 18 Dec. following the duke, then at 
Fotheringhay, pledged some jewels to Sir 
John Fastolf for a sum of 4371., to be re- 
paid at midsummer. 

Appaiently he was not called to council 
again till October next year. The parlia- 
ment which met at Beading in the spring of 
1453 passed an act to quash the indictmente 
found ‘under the tyranny’ of Jack Cade’s 
rebellion, and ottainted York’s friend. Sir 
YVilliam Oldhall, as a fomeutor of those dis- 
turbances. But m the summer the king feU 
ill at Olarendon, and remained in an imbecile 
condition for a year and a half. Ou 13 Oct,, 
after eight yeara of barrenness, the (jucen bore 
him a child. On tho 24th it was felt neces- 
sary to summon a great council, and T'ork’s 
friends inmsted that he should not be left 
out. When it met, on 21 Nov., the duke 
complained that other old councillois of the 
Idng had been distinctly warned not to give 
attendance, and the lords present unani- 
mously agreed that there should ho no such 
warnings in future. This resolution was 
afterwards (6 Dec.), at the duke’s iustaucs, 
attested under the great sool. A biU of 
articles hy the Duke of Norfolk was pre- 
sented against Somerset in the council, de- 
manding that his conduct in France should 
bo investigated according to the laws of 
France, and his conduct in England accord- 
ing to those of England, by special oommis- 
siouB. Shortly hamre Christmas he wae sent 
to the Tower. 

During the king’s illness and the proroga- 
tion of parliament, which did not meet again 
till 11 Fob. 1464, the queen demanded the 
whole government of the realm and the ap- 
pointment of the cliief olflcers of state. Her 
friends all over the country- were preparing 
for a struggle. Amoug them was Thomas 
Thorpe [q. v.], speaker of the commons, who 
was one of the barons of the exchequer. 
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Against him York, having a private com- ship was revoked. On the 6th four onr 
plaint, obtained damages of 1,OOOZ. for tres- council became bail for Somerset wh ™ 
pass, on which he was oommiUed to the 4 klaroh, at a council before the kin' 
Fleet. On the reassembling of parliainont Greenwich at which York was n » 
atEeading, onllFob. 1-154, itwasagfunad- complained of his long imprisonment^''^' 
journed to the 14th, to moot at Westminster, offered, if any one wo^d accuse tiim t ' A 
a commission being given to York on the fend himself like a true knight. The 1’ 
13lh to hold it in the king’s name. replied that he was assured of his lovahr 

tin 10 March the commons petitioned for and his bail was discharged, he and YoA 
the appointment of a governing counciL being both bound in recognisances of twentv 

On the 32nd Cardinal K-omp died, and the thousand marks to abide the award of eiwht 
sec of Canterbury and the chancellorship other councillors in the matters in dispute 
were both left vacant. On the 28rd twelve betwcon t hem. Then on the 0th the govern- 
lords wore deputed to wait on the king at ment of Calais was talten from Ywk and 
Windsor, to seo if any oommunioation wore given to Somerset ; on the 7th the great 
possible on public affairs. They reported that seal was t aken from Salishury and given to 
the king uudorstood nothing whatever. The Archhishop Bourchier; on the 13th tbe 
lords then, on 27 March, elected the Unite Buko of Exeter was sent for fi;om Pomfret 
of York proloetor and defender of the king- Castle. Everything was to be reversed. A. 
dom. The duke accepted the ollioo under council was called at Westminster, to which 

protest thatliedidaooiilyasnmatterofduly, York and his friends wore not invited- and 
roq^uostingthat they would notify his oxcuso another was summoned to meet at Leices- 
to the king whenever he was restored to lor, professedly for the surety of the king's 
health, also demanded that the tonus person. 

on wliioh ho was to act should bo distinolly York, who wnsinthenorth, joined theEarl 
spociliud, and his formal appointment vraa of Salisbury and his son the Earl of 'War- 
made by patent on 3 April. lie appointed his wick, afterwards the famous ‘king-maker’ 
brothoi--in-law, llioliai-d, oai-l of Salisbury, [soe Niiviiin, RioitAnn, Eabl op Rit.ts . 
lord chancellor. Ilia enemies the Duke of BUitr, 1 (00-1460, and Nnvirat, Ewiubb, 
Exeter and Lord Egremont soon after raised Eaeii op Wabwioi, 1428-1471]. Together 
men ill the north, and York had logo iMlhor tho throe lords camo with a considerable 
in May to suppress disturbauoes. llemado a following to iloyston. Thence, on 20 lilay, 
most satisfactory expedition, staying soino tliiw dospnioheu an urgent letter to Atcb- 
time nt York, and returned to London in tho bishop Boiu-chier, declaring that they were 
beginning of J uly. ThoDuko of Exeter muon- as ready as any to defend the king’s person if 
while had come up incognito, and taken nei-eHsary ; hut hearing that then- personal 
sanctuary at Westminster, from which ho enemies aspersed their loyally, they wished 
was removed by tho council and committed him t o remove suspicious in tke Ung's mind, 
to tho custody of York, who again went and ako to fulminate ecclesiastical cen- 
iiorthward with him, and placed him in siiros at Paul’s Cross against all who should 
Pomfi’ot Castle. On 18 July York was ap- attempt anything against the king’s wel- 
poiuted captain of Calais for seven years in fare, Next day tliey wrote fi.'om 'Ware to 
place of Somerset, A question arose tlie same the king himself, with strong protestations 
day in a great council whether the latter, who of loyalty and complaints of being shut 
had not yot boon triad, should be liberated out from his presence. The archbishop, on 
on hail, York only insisted that tho opinion receipt of the letter addressed to himself, sent 
of the j udges should be taken ; and tho rusnlt it by a special messenger, who overtook the 
w as tlint Somorset was loft in prison. On the king at Ifilburn on his way to Leicester. 
lOthYork was appointed keeper of tho king’s It was road by Somorset, but he did not de- 
mines in DovonBhiro and Cornwall for ton liver it to Henry. The second letter also, 
years from tho preceding Easter {Fatent though addi-essed to tlie king himself and 
Jioll, 82 Hen. 'VI, m. 0), On 1 Bee., owing received for him by tho Earl of Devonshire, 
to the death of his deputy in Ireland, Sir Ed- was in like maimer withliold from his Imow- 
ward Fitzeustnee, ho obtained a conllrmatiou lodge. Tho result was that when the king 
ofhis own original axipointmout as lioutunont ciiuic to St. Albans on tho 23ud there was 
of Ireland for ten years {Patent, 33 Hen. VI, an ap 2 )earanoo of a hostile army outside the 
pt. i. m, 14). town. A eonllict, howover, waB_ deferred 

At Christmas tho king rooovored from his for nearly throe hours, during which York 
long illness, and after the new year (1465) and his friends not only strove to represent 
he was capable of attondiug to business, to the king tho perfect loyalty of their in- 
On 9 Fobi apparently, Yoflr’s touLious, but also insisted that certain per- 
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SODS) wliom they would accuse of treason, 
should be delivered into their hands, as past 
esperience unfortmiately did not allow them 
to Wst more promises, even confirmed by 
oaths. The king in reply threatened the 
death of traitors to all who opposed him, 
(Bid said he would g:ive up no man; on 
irhieh York told his friends that they were 
threatened with destruction whatever course 
they took, aud had better fight it out. A 
short engagement followed ; but while Lord 
Clifibrd fought ob'-tinately to keep the Luke 
of York out of the town, young "Warwick 
broke in by a aide attack, and the long’s forces 
irere defeated. Somerset, Clifford, and the 
EarlofNorthumherlaiid were among the slain, 
aud the king himself was wounded. After 
the battle, York and the two earls, "Warwick 
and Salisbury, knelt humbly heforo the king 
to ask forgiveness, assuring kirn that it had 
been quite against their will to do him injury. 
The king 'took them to grace.’ 

York brought the king up to London next 
day, and lodged kirn in the hisko^i’s palace. 
The duke was made coustahlo ot England, 
and Warwick captain of Calais. Parlia- 
jnant was called to meet on 9 July, and the 
Yorkiats certainly did their utmost to in- 
fluence the elections, ‘When it met there 
ttos much angry dispute about the responsi- 
bility for the conflict, but York and kis 
foends were exonerated. They, however, 
vent about continually in armour, and their 
barges were fuE of weapons. In October fol- 
lowing the king, who had certainly been ill 
since the battle but had opened parliament 
in person, relapsed into his old infirmity. The 
parliament then stood prorogued till l!l Kov., 
and on the 11th York again obtained a com- 
mission to hold it in the King’s name. On the 
ITthjOftBrrepoated appeals from the House of 
Commons that they would name a protector, 
thelords again chose York forthe ouice. But 
he now undertook the protectorate on more 
specific conditions. ITe was to have a paid 
councEto assist him; kis salary and travoEing 
expenses for the period when he was protector 
before were to be made over to him (he had 
not received a shilling yet), and the salary 
was to he increased from two to three thou- 
sand marks. Moreover kis tenure of the office 
wnsnot again to tormiiiato merely at the king’s 
pleasure, but only with the consent of the 
lords in parliament. The appointment dated 
fiom the 19th ; but it was not till 9 March 
next year that an aesignmeul was made to 
him oil the customs of Ipswich and Boston 
for liis overdue salary and expenses (Patent 
Soil, Si Henry "VI, m. 19). 

Parliament was prorogued on IS Doc, to 
enable the protector to quoE disturbances at 


Exeter between the Earl of Devon and Lord 
Bonville. It met again on 14 Jan. 1456, and 
next month the king was in better health. 
York and Warwick, fearing a change, came 
to Westminsner with strong retinues. On 
26_Feb. York was discharged of his protector- 
ship by ths king in parliament ; but Henry 
was willing to retain him as chief counciEor, 
and, though the queen was strong^^ opposed to 
him, he still knew how to make his Wuence 
felt. On 12 May he obtained a twenty years* 
lease from the crown of all the gold and silver 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall at a rent 
of llOi. (ib. m. 6). After a visit to kis castle 
of Sandal in Yorkshire, ke wrote from "Wind- 
sor, on 26 July, a fiery answer in the king’s 
name to James 11 of Scotland, who had sent 
Henry a message that he would no longer 
abide by the truce. He again turned north- 
wards to chastise Jomeas insolence, and, 
writing from Durham on 24 Aug., reproached 
him for making raids unworthy of a king or 
a 'courageous knight.’ At a later date, when 
the court desired better relations with Scot- 
land, this letter which he had written in 
Hem'y’s name was disavowed, Bnt it was 
anthorised by the council at the time (see 
Biiir, (Mendar IV, No, 1277, Eegister 
House Series). 

In August the queen removed her husband 
from the unfriendly otmosphero of London 
into the midlands, where the court remained 
for about a twelvemonth, A couucEwas con- 
voked ot Coventry on 7 Oct., to which York 
and bis friends were summoned. Tke chan- 
cellor and treasurerwere clmuged. But the 
Duke of Buckmgham, as spokesman of tke 
council, merely censured York’s past conduct, 
and i^ed the king to take him into favour. 
This lloiu'y was vmlmg to do, but Margaret 
was stiE hostile. York and his two friends 
were warned that their sofi^ could not he 
guaranteed in a place like Coventry. Tke 
duke accordingly withdrew to "VVigmore, 
Salisbury to kliddleham, and Warwick to 
Calais. 

Earlynextyear(1467) Yorkwassummoned 
to a great council at Coventry on 1 4 Eeb., end 
there seems little douhtthathe attended. Ac- 
cording to one chronicle, a peace was made at 
Coventry in Lent between the Yorkist lords 
and yoimg Henry, duke of Somerset, the son 
of tne duke slain at St. Albans. As the 
chronicle in question is rather confused in its 
chronology, mo writer may have been think- 
ing (as mr James Ilamsay supposes) of what 
took place next year in London, But there is 
nothing against the supposition that the king 
endeavoured, even at tins time, to remove the 
newly excited suspicions of the Y orkists, and 
to ollecl a reconcuiatiou between them and 
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Somorsot. Moreover, wo eliould naturally must naturally Lave beou pi edomk^t in tt 
buppos .0 York to kave keen at Coventry on king’s counsels. Even before it was mad 
(i Maroli, wkon kis appointment as lord- tkey kad not keen able to do witbout bun 
lieutenant of Ireland was renewed for and so late as 17 Dec. preceding bis nama 
another ton years by a patent of that date, had been placed at the head of ibree of the 
though his indent ui'o to serve was formMly commissions issued in different counties for 
dated at Westminster on 7 April following, the levying of the thirteen thousand arckrs 
That ho could still negotiate with the court granted by the Eoading parliament (Pahnt 
is further evident from the fact that he at 86, Hen. VI, pt. i. memhs. 7 and 6 in dorto]’ 
this time resigned in favour of the king’s The only person of greater influence thoii 
lialf-brother, Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke himself was the queen, for support against 
[q. V.], the oiRces of constable of Caernarvon, whom it seems that even in jW foUowmg 
Aborystwith, and Oaerkeny Castles, whidi the grand reconciliation he made overtures 
had been granted to him (practically by him- to Charles VII of France. These Charles 
Rolf) on 2.Tunel466,just eleven days aftffl'tho declined to entertain; but in June there 
battle of St. Albans (latent, 88 llenry VI, arrived at Colais an embassy from the Duke 
pt. ii. m. 8), and received in compensation an of Burgundy, which probably laid the founda- 
anmtityofa.Of. lie probablyatlonded another tions of some rather mysterious nMotiations 
council at ■Westminster iu October following between England, France, and Burgundy, 
(PiioooK, Jif^irosaoy, Rolls Sor. Introd. p. which went on till January following. In 
.\.\xvi). This council was adjourned to tliese it was proposed at first to many King 
27 Jan., with an intimation that no excuse Henry’s son to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
would then he allowed for non-attendance. granddaughter, York’s son to a daughter oi 
The king took care to ho at Westminster the House of Bourbon, and Somerset’s soa 
by the time appointed. York also arrived to a daughter of the Duko of Qneldies; hut 
nil 26 Jan., ‘ with his own household only, to they led ultimately to no result, 
tlio numhor of one hundred and for^ horse.’ _ Later in the year the old feuds were re- 
llis frioud Salisbury had arrived before him, vived. On 26 Aug. sammoiisee were sent 
on the ICth, with four hundred horses out for a council to he hold at Westminster 
and eighty knights and squires in his oom- on 21 Oot._, and both York and Warwick re- 
pany, and Somorsot arrived on the 31st with oejved notice to attend. York’s loyalty was 
two hundred horses. Warwick, detained for still so fully recognised that a commission ot 
soma time at Oalais by contrary W’inda, ar- arrayfor Essex wnsdireoted to himuiid others 
rived on 14 Fob. with six hundred men in on6Sept.(Pafen<,37IIen. VI, pt.i.m.lBd). 
livery. York wont to his city mansion of But on 9 Nov. an attempt was made to 
Biiynard’a Caslle, and Salisbury and War- murder Warwick as he left the council- 
wick to their oily houses ; hut the city would chamber, and he with difficulty escaped to 
not admit tho Laucastriaus, who th^ feared his barge on the river, 
meant to disturb tho peace, and Somerset Tho queen now kept ‘ open household’ in 
and llis friends lodged outside the walls, be- Oheshii’e, and made Fer little son give 'a 
twGon Temple Bur and Westminster. A livery of swans’ to all the gentry. It was 
strung body of trained bauds rodo about the said she designed to get her husband to 
city daily, and a slroug watch was kept at resign tho crown in the lad’s favour. The 
night. Oonferencoa wore hold every morning kii^ oallod for armed levies to be with him 
at tho Blackfiinrs, and every afloriioou at the at Loiceslor on 10 May 1459. No overt act 
VVliitcfriors, in Koet Street j and terms of was imputed to the Yorkists, hut th^be- 
pcaee and friendship wore at last agreed to. lieved that as Warwick was_ at Oalais the 
'riio king prononneod the final award oa queen intended to attack his father, the 
21 March. York and tho two earls were re- Earl of Salisbury, and Salisbury thought it 
qiiivod to endow tlio ahhoy of St. Albans best to seek the king’s presence to cleat 
with 46/. a your, to bo spent on masses for himself. On his way he overthrew at Blore- 
ihe soul of Somorsot and the otlier lords slain heath (23 Sept.) o force under Lord Audley 
on tho king’s side at St. Albans, and to make that sought to stop him, and thOTeupoa 
some pecmiiary compensation hesidos to thoir joined tho Duke of York at Ludlow. TMcher 
sons and widows. Tho ngroomont was oo- Uio Earl of Warwick come from Calais, and 
dipt od by hotk parties, and the day following tho throe lords wrote a joint letter to the 
thcro was a groat procession to St, I’aul’s, in king on 1 0 Oct., full of solemn protestations 
which tho Eng walked crowned, followed of their loyalty and dosiro to avoid hlood- 
bytluiquoen and tho Duko of York, tho other shed, doclaring that they had only teen 
rival lords leading tho way hand in hand. driven to take up arms in solf-dMenoe. But 
So lung as this hollow iioiioe endured Y'ork the king came up with a much larger army, 
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in fl mors marlkl mood ttwi usual, and Lo 
replied simply by an offer of pardon to all 
irho ■would lay ^o-sra tboir arms -within sk 
to, excepting oidy a few persons -wlio were 
fflOBlaimed after the death of Lord Audley 
at Bloreheath. On the 12th the Yorkists 
otb deserted by Andrew Trollope and a 
Bumberofthebest soldiers of Celais. Seeing 
that it was hopeless to fight next dw, Y'ork, 
Tilth his second son, the Eoil of Eutland, 
mthdrew into TVales, brenlting down the 
Uidges behind them, while his eldest son, 
the Earl of March, with Salishury and Wai'- 
TTickimade their way into Devonslnre, where 
they found shipping for Guernsey, and after- 
Traris for Calais. York left his duchess and 
younger ohddren at Ludlow in the power of 
the royalnts. The la% of course submitted 
to the king, who plaoecfherand her children 
in charge of her brolJior-m-law and sister, 
the Dulie and Ducliess of Buckingham, by 
Tihom ‘she was kept full strait’ for nine 
months after, with ‘ many a great rebuke.' 
Bat the king on 20 Dec. following granted 
her a conslderahki portion of her husband’s 
lands for hat life (Pai. Boll, 88 Hon. VI, 
pt 11. m. 9). 

The Duke’s town of Ludlow was saoksd 
by (he royal forces. A pari lament was kasi ily 
and irregularly summoned to OoTentry on 
SO Not, A long bill of attainder was passed 
against York, March, Salisbury, Warwick, 
and their adherents. But the Yorkists were 
W ao means crushed. York crossed from 
Wales about the end of the year to Ireland, 
There he was all powerful. ETen in Wales, 
moreover, after he had left the country, 
Beabigh Castle held out for him till Marm 
against Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke. In 
Maud, though attainted by the OoTentry 
parliament, he held a parliament at Dro- 
gheda on 7 Feh. IIGO, in which his office of 
loid-lieiitenant was confirmed, and it was 
made high keason to attempt anything 
against his life (lAer E^emee, vi. 8). The 
authority of English writs to arrest traitors 
in Ireland was disnllowed. 

About the end of February Warwick 
aitlTeclfiom Galois to take counsel with the 
dab about future action, and the two sailed 
together with twonty-sk ships to Waterford, 
There they landed on 10 Marcli (OaniryT, 
(hliffisijeW.p.d?!). After an'anging apian 
of action, Warwick returned to Calais, while 
York remained in Ireland until after his 
lilies, the Earls March, Warwick, and Salis- 
bury, won the battle of Northampton (10 July 
1160), His name was at the head of the 
moaifesLo put forth by the earls on setting 
out, and alter the king wee brought to Lon- 
don the earls procured oommissions for him 


‘to sit in diTers towns coming homeward,' 
among others in Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Here- 
ford, Leicester, and Coventry, and punish 
law-breakers. Tho Duchess of York, released 
after the battle from her sistmfs custody, 
occupied the town house of the recently 
deceased Sir John Fastolf in Sonthwavk 
until her kushand’a niiival. The narDa- 
ment anmmoned by tho earls in the kings 
name met at Westminster on 7 Get., and on 
the 10th the duke arrived with a body of 
five hundred armed men. Ho had landed 
near Chester about the Nativity of Cm' Lady 
(8 Sept.), and had gone on to Ludlow, and 
reached London through Abingdon, where 
he 'sent for trumpeters and mariauere to 
bring him to London, and there he gave 
them banners with the whole arms of Eng- 
land, and commanded his sword to he borne 
upright before him.’ Gn reaching the king’s 
palace at Westminster he entered, with his 
armed man behind him, and with great blow- 
ing of trumpets. Passing on into ths great 
hedl where parliament was assembled, he 
advanced to the throne, and laid his hand 
upon the cushion ae if about to take pos- 
session. Archbishop Bourchier went np to 
him, and asked if he desired to see the Ling. 
He replied that he knew of no one in the 
kingdom who ought not rather to wait on 
him. Then passing on to the king’s aport- 
inenls, he broke open doors and locks, the 
king having retreated into the queen’s cham- 
bers, and settled himself in Westminster 
Palace for eome days. 

He had thus at last shown that he claimed 
the crown as his own bv right. Gn the 16th 
he laid hefora the lords the jpartiooliue of 
his hereditaiT title, showing how the Mor- 
timer family had been unjustly set aside 1^ 
Henry IV. On the 17th he requested that 
they would give him their opinion on tho 
subject. The lords went in a bo^ to the 
king, who desired them to consider what 
could be objected to the duke's claim. On 
the 18th they sought the advice of the 
judges, who, with ths crown lawyera, de- 
clined to pve any. The lords drew up a 
set of objections, to which the duke replied. 
They then admitted that his title ‘ could not 
be defeated,’ but were unwiUingto dethrone 
aldngto whom theyhad ell sworn allegiance, 
and on Saturday, 26 Oct., the lord cheneeUor 
proposed a oompromise, which the lords 
agreed he should press upon the king him- 
self, viz. that Henry should retain the crown 
for llie, tho duke being assured of the succes- 
sion to himself and nie heirs immediatdy 
after. Henry had no mind to resist, and ths 
settlement woe solemnly rntified in parlia- 
ment on the Slot. The attainders of ths 
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Coventry parliamunt were reversed, and an 
assignmonC was made to the duke during the 
king's lifetime of the priuoiiialily of Wales 
wilTi lands to the value of ton thousand 
marks (6,660/. 13a. 4«/.), of which one half 
the revenues wore to go to himself, thrco 
thousand six hundred marks to his oldest 
son, the Earl of March, and ono thousand 
marks to his second son, Edmund, carl of 
Butland. The duke thun withdrew from 
Westminster Palace to his own mansion in 
the city. 

That evening the king and duke and a 
largo number of the lords hoard evensong at 
St. Paul’s, and there was a procession next 
day in the city, the king occupying the bishop 
of London’s palace, wliither lie had boon re- 
moved from Westminster against his wilL 
On the following Saturday (Fabyau dates 
it 0 Nov., but the 9th was Sunday) tho dnko 
was jiroclairaed hoir-aiipnront and protector; 
parliament, it is said, had reappoint od him 
to his old olllco, though tho fact does not 
appear in tho records. Farliaroont also, ac- 
cording to ono writer^ had ordained that 
ho should he called Pnneo of Wales, Dnko 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Ghost or, hnt this 
is not recorded either. Margaret, however, 
who had withdrawn into Wales for seonrity, 
had beau sending messages abroad to her 
own adboronts for a general moetlng^n the 
north. Lord Noville, brother to tho iLarl of 
Westmorland, obtained a commission from 
tho Duke of York to obastiso the robols. Uo 
raised men but carried them over to tho 
ouomy, and, in conjunotiou with the Earl of 
Nortihumhorlnud and Lord Cli (lord, opprussod 
the tenants of tho Duke of York and Lord 
Salisbury in Yorkshire ; wliilo tho^oung Duko 
of Somerset from Corfe Castlo, with tho Earl 
of Devonshire, passed through Hath, Eves- 
ham, and Oovoiitry to York. 'I'ho Duku of 
York, with tho Earl of Salisbury, left Tiondon 
on tho 2nd, or, as another writer more pro- 
bably says, on 9 Deo., 1o put down this ro- 
bellion. Thoy wero attacked on reaching 
Worksop by a body of the Duko of Soinorsot’s 
men, and suslainod great losses, but they 
succeeded in reaeUing York’s castle of Sandal, 
near Wakoiiold, on Iho 2lBt, and kept Christ- 
mas day 'Ihoroj while the Duke of Somorsel 
and the Earl of Norlhumborland ocoupied 
Pontefract with much larger forces. A truce 
was taken till Thursday after Epiphany 
(8 JTan.) But the enemy resolved to out olf 
York’s supplies and besic^ him in his castlo. 
On 30 Deo. thoy had nearly closed him in, but 
be hod sent for his son Edward, earl of March, 
then at Shrewsbury, ond was strongly ooun- 
sollednot to risk anything by promaturoly 
meeting his enemy in tho field, ^his advice 


he scorned, saying he had never 
m hraiico oven when the Dauphin 
bosiego kirn, and ho would not be caged hk! 

tho hill on which tho castlo stands, and, turn- 
ing at the hose to meet the enemy, ’Cd 
himself surrounded. lie fell hehting The 
engagement was known as the hattla nf 
Wakoiiold. The spot whore YoiL ZhUed 
is St ill pointed out. His vindictive enemies 
cut oil hiB head, crowned it -with a pan j 
crown, and stuck it on the walls of York 
where that of Salishiuy, who was taken 
alive in tho batlle, kept it company. 

his wife Cicely, sister of Pdehard, earl 
of Salisbury, York had fom- sons and three 
daughters. Of the eons, two, Edwaid, the 
oldest, and Richard, the youngest, 
kings of England as Edward IV and Hi- 
chard I IT. The second son, Edmund, earl of 
Rutland, was killed with his father in 1460at 
tliD battle of Wakolleld ; and tho third son, 
Goorgts diike of Clarence, was put to death 
in 1478 [bob PiANiAaBNET, (SnoEen]. Of the 
daiiglilers, Anno, tho eldest, married Henry 
Holland, duko of Exeter; Elizabeth, the 
second, married .Tohn ih' la Pole, second duke 
of Sufl'olk [ti. V.] ; and Margaret, the youngest, 
married Olmrlos tho Bold of Burgundy. The 
Duchess of York died on 81 Moy 1495. 

[A short biography of Bicbaid, Duke of York, 
will bo found m Siindford’e Genoiilogicol His- 
tory; but, though based on aiitlientio documents, 
it is very imperfeot. Much further information 
ns to ilia publio career uill be found in modern 
Iiisloi’ioB, ospooially Sir Janiee Hamsay's Lin- 
custer and York ; Beauconit’e Histoire de 
Cbtirlus VTI ; Oilbovt’s History of the Viceroys 
of Ireland; Loland’s Ilislory of Ireland Of 
earlier nuthorilios tho Chronioles of Hall and 
Fabyun contain tho eubstancs of what is 
gouernlly known about him, and Campion's 
llietnrie of Irobiiid Ime some slight notices. But 
tho dotaile of hie life are mainly dr<inrn horn 
contemporary sonreos, of which tho chief (besides 
nnodit 0(1 records) are tlio Paeton letters; His- 
toriio Oi'oylaiulonsis Continuatio in vol, i. of 
Vulmnn’s Soriptorcs; Stevenson’s 'Wars of tho 
English in Eranoo, lliloy’s Begistrum lohanuis 
Wholliiunal ode, Wavrin’s Chron. (tho last three 
in tho Bolls Ser.) ; "W. Wyreester’e Annales, ed. 
Hoarno; RotnliParllamentorum; Nicolas’sPtivy 
Oouuoil ProeeodiDgs(BoeordOommission); Ohio- 
niclo of London; lnDOTliScriptoriaChronicon,_ed. 
L A. Giles; An English Chronicle, ed. Davies, 
Oollootious of a London Citizen, and Three 
Eiftoenth-Centm'y Chronicles, od.Gairdner (these 
three last Camden Soc,); Ohronigne do Ha- 
Uiieu d’Escoueby, Basin's Hist, dos B^gues de 
Charles VII ot doLouis XI, Wavrin’s Anchienues 
C'roniquos, ed. Dupont (those three puUwhadby 
tho Soo. do I’Histoiro dn Erance) ; Jean Chsrtiet's 
Chroniq,ue do Charles VJI.J J. H. 
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"riORAED, Dina] oi" Yoke (1472-1483), 
second sob of Edward IV by bis queen, 
Elizabstb Woodville, was born at Shrews- 
liuryon 17 Aug. 1472 Mag. Janii- 

ery 1831, p. 26), He was created Duke 
of York on 28 May 1474, and on 16 May 

1476 be was made a Icnigbt of the Garter 
/ \jrsna, Order of the Garter, li. 194). Be- 
fore he was quite tbroo and a balf years old a 
project was already on foot for marrying him 
to Anne, daughter of John Mowbray, fourth 
duke of Nortolk, in anticipation of which 
lie was, on 12 .Tune 1476, created Earl of 
Eottingham (one of the titles of his in- 
tended father-in-law, who had died in the 
beginning of the same year), and on 7 Feb. 

1477 Duke of Norfolk and Earl "W arren, with 
40/. a year as Duke of NorfoUr out of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 20/. a 
year as Earl Warren out of Surrey and 
Sussex (Pat, 16 Edw. IV, pt. ii. m. 12, Exoh. 

Q. R. Memoranda EoU, Trin. 16 Edw. IV, 
rot. 9). The marringo was actually cele- 
brated at St. Stephen’s Ohapol, Westminster, 
on id Jon. 1478, when both bride and bride- 
groom were in their sixth year (ef. Saot)- 
roBD, Genealogical History, p. 416). The ob- 
ject of the match was avowedly to provide for 
a cadet of the royal family out of the lauds 
of a wealthy nobleman whose line was now 
extinct i and parliament not only ratified an 
agreement with the Duchess-dowager of 
Norfolk by which, in exchange for other 
lands, she gave up a large part of her join- 
ture to the young couple, but enacted that 
the gift should remain the property of the 
Duke of York, even if his wife died without 
issue {Bolls of Parliament, v. 168-70). 

On 6 Moy 1479 Richard was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for two years, and two 
dayslator an instrument drawn up in hisnome 
appointed as his deputy Robert Preston, lord 
U Gormanston. In this document he is 
styled not only Duko of York and NorfoUr 
and Earl Warron, but also Earl of Surrey 
and Nottingham, earl marshal, and marshal 
■ of England, and lord of Sograve, of Mow- 
btay^ and of Gower. On 9 Aug, 1480 his 
appointment as lioutonant of Ireland was 
continued by another patent for twelve years 
more after the expiration of his two years’ 
term. Being, however, still a cliild, he re- 
mained under his mother’s care till after 
the death of Edward IV, in April 1483, 
Next month the ^eeu, his mother, hearing 
that his brother Edward had been stopped 
by his imcle Gloucester on the way up to 
London, took him and his sisters into the 
sanctuary at Westminster. But on Mon- 
day, 16 June, the cotmcil, having resolved 
that he should keep company with his 
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brother in the Tower, she delivered him to 
Cardinal Bourchior, not without some mis- 
givings, probably, though one writer tells 
us that she did it with good will. Of course 
hewas not to he regarded as o prisoner; but 
neither he nor his brother left the Tower 
again. Their uncle Gloucester usurped the 
kingdom ton days after he was surrendered 
[see Richabd III], and about two months 
lal or they were both secretly murdered by his 
orders [see Tmnnti,, Sib James] Yet some 
years alterwards^ as the piecise circumstances 
of the assassination remained for a long time 
unknown, rumours wore spread in many 
countries that he was stiU olive, and he was 
successfully personated for a while by Perkin 
Wnrbeok [q. v.] 

[Hist. Croylandensis Continiiatio in Eulinan’a 
Sciiptorcs; Paaton Letters, ed. Gairdnei ; More’s 
History of Hichoid III; Fabyan’s Chronicle; 
Excerpts Ilistorica, p. 16; Sandford’s (reneo- 
logicat History ; Nicolas's Privy Purse Expanses 
of Elizabeth of York and Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV,] J. G. 

RICHARD FITZBOROB (A 1060), 
Norman baron, ceme iromNormandy to settle 
in England in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. He was one of the few Normans who, 
thanks to their kindliness towards the Eng- 
lish, were not expeUed by Earl Godwin m 
1062 (Feok. Wia. i. 210). One of the others 
wuB Richard’s father-in-law, Robert the Dea- 
con, whom Mr, Eyton identifies with Robert 
FitzWimarch. From'Domesday ’we find that 
in the time of King Edward Richard Fitz- 
Scrob Held tbe manors of BurfordinShrop- 
rfiire, together with four manors in Worces- 
tershire and lands in Herefordshire. He is 
said to have erected the building known 
as Richard’s Castle in Herefordshu'e, which 
was the first regular caetle erected on Eng- 
lish land. The Herefordshire ’Domesday’ 
mentions no such castle, hut connects a castle, 
called Auretone, with Oshern,Bon of Bichturd, 
and one Richard (no doubt Richard Fitz- 
Scroh) with an adjacent manor. After the 
conquest Richard adopted the Norman side, 
and, together with his 'castellani Here- 
fordenses,’ took the lead in opposing Edric 
the Wild^i. ii. 1), He dispossessed the 
church of Worcester of the manor of Cothe- 
ridge {Monast, Angl, i. 604). Richard was 
dead before the time of Domesqlay, and his 
lauds were hold by his son Oshern, Osbebit 
FitzRioiiaed (J?. 1088) had hMd lands in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcester- 
shire in the time of King Edward. In ‘ Domes- 
day’ he appears as one of the few teuants-in- 
chiof in the first-named coimty; he then also 
held lands in Bedfordshire andWarwickshire. 
lie took part with Earl Roger of Shrews- 
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biiry's Tnon in tlio robellion of 1008, and 
was ono of tho loadi'W of tlio force -wliich 
threatsuod Worccsier, and was ropnlsod by 
Iho onrse of Bishop Wulstnn (Oiin. Vra. 
lii. 270). llo g.ivo Born'jton in Biuford, 
Mlii’opshiro, to Olio olmrcli of Worcester. 
Ifruoman sof'iiis to bo mistalton in idontify- 
ing Osborn FilzJHchard with Osborn Pen- 
tecost. Os))ern’s wife was perhaps Nest, 
diinghtor of Qruftydd np Llewelyn. Her 
dniiKhli'r married Jiovnnrd (jtZ. 10!)3) [q. v.] of 
Neufmarohfi, and a son, Hugh b'itzOsbovn, 
who man'iod Bustachia de Say, died before 
1140. Hugh had two sons: Osborn, who 
diod about 1J85; and Ilugh do Say, who 
was ancostor of tho Talbots of lUohord’s 
Castlo and of tho Oornwalls of Bnrford. 

It has bean conjuctnred that the groat 
norlliorn family ol Scropo was desconded 
from liiohard h'llzScrob. Uichard is called 
‘ ilieardus Scrune’ in tho Horefordshira 
‘ llomesdny ’ (p. l86)j and his son Osborn is 
oncocallod' Osborn lilms Escrob ’ (Hhuiiiiho, 
Cai'tulniy, i. 78). In on early chortor of 
Hugh EilzOsiiorn there is mention of a 
llicWd do Esernp. In 1103 (Pipe Poll, 
6 Ifoniy If) a Jiobert do Scrupa held two 
li:niflhta”foc<t in Qloucoatershiro. The Qlou- 
costorshiro itamo is also spelt Esor^ios and 
Esorapos, and eventually appears as CJrouxios; 
tho various forms are suliicionlly oloso to 
suggest a counoction between Sorob and 
Soiopo. The Torhsliire family appears to bo 
derived from a liobert Scropo of Linooln- 
shiin in tho eleventh century. 

[Elor. Wig. (Engl, Hist. Sue.); Bomonday, 
pp. 18t)-0, 200; Eyton’s Antiquities of Shrop- 
shivo, iv. !l02-9, V. 208, 221-0 et alibi; NimlrB 
Hist, of Worsestorshiro, i. 239-41, 2o7 ; Robin- 
son’s Castles of Horofordshiro and their Lords ; 
Bngdulo's Baronage, i. 054 ; Brietol and Ohm- 
(>(>slcr Areluisological Tmnsoetions, iii. 3fil, iv. 
l/i7-8, xiv. 307-9; Powlett Scropu’s Hist, of 
Oasllo Ounihe ; Ereeman’s Norman Conquest; 
Round’s Ji’oudal England, pp. 320-6 ; Academy, 
20 Oct. 189fi, pp. 339-40.] 0. L. K. 

KIOHARD DU Oai'UXiLA (dl. 1127), bishop 
of Hereford, was a clerk of iho king’s ohapA 
and keeper of the seal under llnlxth or Eaunlf 
[b . V.], ohanoollor of I lenry I (Eabmbb, Iliet. 
Pov, p. 200). llichard wilnosaod a ohuitor 
of Henry 1 os ‘ oustoa sigilli regie ' about 
September 1110 (Round, Geoffrey deMm^e- 
ville, p, 427). It is clear tliat Thynne was 
right in styling him keeper, and Foss was 
in error in staiiug that ho was merely ‘cleri- 
ous do sigilloj’ as William of Malmosbury 
calls him. Richard was njniointed bishop of 
Horelordbyllonryl. Ilia oleotion took place 
on7Jan.ll21. Archbishop Ralph d’Eso urcs 
[q. V,] consoorated him at Lambeth on 1 UJau. 


(Eadmeb,p. 291). EieWdto^n;;;^^ 
oonsGcinition of Evorard, bishop ofNmwte 
on 12 J nne _1121 (ib p. 294). \Lr ^ 
eventful episcopate, he died at LedbiL o; 
16 Aiig^l27, and was buried in the^t^ 
dral at Hereford. He is said to havefe 
a bridge over the "Wye. ® 

[Eadmor’s Hist Novorum; William of Ha! 
mosbnry s Gasto Pontifioum, p. 804 • PW wi 
li, 76; Godwin. De Praisifibus, ’p. 482 i 
RiehardBon; Foss’s Judges of Engf«nd.i.’l 32 
““•-I 0 .L,K. ' 

RICHARD dd Bblmdis orBnAuiniTst/j 
n 28), bishop of London. [See eSJ 

RICHARD ((2.1189), first abbot of Foun- 
lams, was prior of the Bensdiotina abbey of 
St. Mary, York, when in 1182 he found 4at 
the saonstan Richard (d. 1148) [q. y ] mn 
six other brethren of the house had entered 
into a bond that they would atiWe after a 
stricter life and, if possible, join the Cister. 
cion order, which was then in high rspnte 
ond had been established in England about 
llirPB yeors before. Richard joined tho new 
movomont, and his union with them gave 
them strength, for he was wise, and was 
highly esteemed by Thurston [q. y.] the 
archbishop of York, and other men in power. 
But diflloulties soon arose with the anti- 
reform party. The abbot, Geoffrey, called in 
monks irom Marmoutior, who appear to bays 
boon in York, ond certain CWiac monks 
and others, and denounced Bichard and his 
friends. Tho archbishop yisited the abbey 
with sovoi'al of his chapter and other at- 
tendants on 0 Oct., and the abbot refusing 
to admit his attendants, who were Bocular 
clerks, a (;^uarrel ensued, and Thurston finally 
i-etired with Richard and the other twelye 
monks of his party, who left the abbey, tak- 
ing nothing with them. On 26 Dec. he 
ostablisliod tho now community on the site 
of tho present Fountains, near Ripon in 
Gkoldalo, and gave them the place and some 
land at Button in the neighbourhood. Bi- 
chard was chosen abbot, and he and his 
monks built tliemselvos huts round a great 
obu, and applied themselves to labour of 
various kiuds. When the winter was over 
they sent a mossoug^or to St. Bernard, abbot 
of Clairvnux, asking to be received mto the 
Oist ereian order. lie sent them a monk from 


Oloirvaux to instruct them in the rule, and 
wrote a letter to llichard warmly approvmg 
what liad been done, and expressing a wish 
that he could visit the convent. 

For two yoars after their setfdamrat the 
monks endured great privations ; thmrhopes 
of ostahlishing thomsolvos in England at last 
failed, and Richard went to Olairvaux and 
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ijeTOTd St. Bernard to find tLem a settle- 
ment in Fiance. Ho assigned them LnngnS 
in HautB-jUarne ruitil some place could be 
found for them permanently. On Bichard’a 
return, however, he found that Hugh, the 
(lean of Yorlr, had joined the convent and 
brought his great wealth to it. This reliea ed 
bim &om fill ther nnviety and put an end to 
the idea of emigration. Soon atlerwards two 
canons of York followed the dean’s example, 
end the cona’ont entered on a period of 
niosperity, both as regards numbers and pos- 
tessioiis. Eiohard received a chaiter of con- 
drmation from King Stephen in 1135, and 
the some year the convent appears to have 
teen admitted into the number of Cistercian 
abbeys [English Si3foricalIiemeio,-vm. 657). 
In 1187 Eiohard sent out a body of monks to 
colonise Neavminster in Northumberland, 
founded by Ealph do Merlay, the first of the 
daughter houses of Fountains, and in the 
same year he received a gift of llaverholme, 
near Sleaford in Liucoliishire, from Alex- 
ander [q. V.], bishop of Lincoln, whither 
another colony from Fountains was sent. 
"When the legato Alborio, hisho;^ of Ostia, 
came to England in 118S, he sent for Eichard 
to help him, and treated him with much 
honour and friendship. On the legate’s de- 
parture Thurstan sent Eiohard witli him to 
Borne, partly on the archbishop’s hnsmesa, 
and partly to attend the council to he hold 
there the following year. Eichard died at 
Borne on 30 April 1139. 

[Hugh of KirkstnU's Do origlne domus Font., 
ap, Memorials of Fountains, od. 'VYalbian, with 
introduction (Surtees Soc.) (Hugh of Kiik- 
atdl’s nnmilivo is also in Monnsticon, v. 293 sq.) ; 
St. Barnard’s Works, Ep. 96, rd. Migne; Eichurd 
of Homhnui, eol. 320. od. Twysdon ; John of Hex- 
ham, CO. 8, 9, ap. Syiueon of Durham, ii. 296, 
801 (Bolls Sor.) ; Engl. Hist. Bevies’, 1803, vin. 
685-9; Lelnnd’s Connnont. de Scnptl. Brit.p. 
186, ed. Hull, copied bv Bale, cent. xii. c. 48, p. 
37.] W. H. 

EIOHAED OT nnxiiAM [Jl. 1141), 
cbromcler and pirior of Koxham, was a canon 
(rf the Augnstinian piriory of Hexham, York- 
shire, in 1138 {Brevis Annotatio, ii. c. 0). 
When the prior, Eoherb Biset, left Hexliam 
to become a monk of Olairvoux in 1141, 
Bidiord was elected to succeed him (Joilx 
OB Hexham, co. 13, 14). In 1162, during 
his priorate, Henry Mnrdac [q. v.], arok- 
bishop of York, visited the ;griory and m- 
deavoiired to introduce a stricter discipline 
(i4. cc. 24, 26). In 1164 Eichard translated 
certain relics belonging to his ohnreh. He 
■was dead when Aelrod or Ethelred (1109 ?— 
1160) [q. V.] wrote his book on itoxhom. 
delred says that from his youth his life was 

VOL. XVI. 


honourable and Tporthy of veneialion, and 
that in lespect of chastity and sobriety it 
was almost monastic, which is high praise 
fiom such a quarter (Aelioid, p. 193). He 
wrote : (1) An accotmt of the early history of 
Hexham, entitled ‘Brevis Annotatio . . . 
Eicardi prioris Hagulstadensia ecolesire de 
antiguo et moderno statu ejiisdem ecclesim,’ 
&e., iu two hooks, down to about 1140. It 
is for the most part a short compilation 
from the works ot Bede, Eddi, and Symoon 
of Durham, and is written m a stiff and dry 
style ; but the author’s work is careful, and 
becomes more vigorous in expression when 
he deals with his own time (Eaihe). It is 
in two manuscripts, one in the public library 
at Cambridge (Ff. i. 27), of the twelfth or 
early thirteenth century ; the other belong- 
ing to the ohuToh of York (Ebor. xvi.), of the 
fourteenth century. In the York manuscript 
there are some trifling omissions, and there 
are no headings to the chapters ; but it con- 
tains a list oi the possessions of the prioiy 
(i6.) The ‘ Brevis Sjinotatio ’ is printed in 
Twysden’s ‘ Decern Soriptores,' andby Canon 
Eainc in ‘ The Prioiy of Hexham, its Chro- 
niclers,’ &o., for the Surtees Society. (2) ‘ De 
gestis regis Stephnni et de hello Standardii,’ 
a history of the reign, of Stephen, 1136-9, 
and specially of the ‘ Battle of the Standard,’ 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1108. This is 
a work of great value, carefully written, and 
giving an interesting account of affiiirs in 
the north during the early years of the reign, 
and of the battle itself. In it he quotes a 
couplet by Hugh Sottovagiua or Sottewain, 
precentor or archdeacon or York, apparently 
from a poem on the battle, of which no other 
lines are Imo-wn to exist {Ilistorians York, 
ii, prefaoo, ■g. xiii). This history is the only 
place in which is found the letter of Inno- 
cent II confirming Stephen in bis possession 
of the throne ; and it also preserves some 
extracts of a letter of the pope concerning 
Iho schism. It is found only in C.C.C. Combr. 
MS. (193, f. 3), and has been printed by T'wys- 
den (u.s.), by Canon Eaine (n.a.), and by Mr. 
Homett in 'Chronicles of the Eeigna of 
Rtephun, Henry H,’ &c., vol. iii. in the EoUs 
Senes. It has been translated by Stevenson 
in ‘ Church Historians,' Eichard also designed 
to write the lives and miracles of Acca [[q. v.] 
and other Hexham bishops, but it is not 
known whether he did so. There is a value- 
less life of Eata with the ‘ Brevis Annotatio ’ 
in MS, Ehor, xvi., which may be his work. 

[The works of Biobiird as edited by Canon 
Bams and Mr, Hewlett, u.s., with preflices; 
John of Iloxlmm, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol. li. 
(Bolls Ser ); Hardy’s Oat, of Mat. ii, 121 (Bolls 
Bar.) Bale’s Scriptt. Bnt. Cat. cent.iu. c. 32, p. 
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231, gives an inoorroct accoimt of Biclmrd's 
V'orks, which makes him author of a chionido 
that goes down to 1100, and divides tho Bo 
Gostis Stophani and tho Bo hollo iStandardii 
into two sepcirntn works : Binner’s Tlibl. Brit, 
p. 626.] W. IT. 

RI0HAE.D, CDllod rABTOhP (t7. 1143), 
Boooiicl abbot of Pountuiiia, was aocrislan of 
Si . Mary's Abbey, York, in 11 3;!, when, being 
anxious to adopt a stricter life, he ontorod 
into a bond for that purpose with six other 
brethren of the honsej and this assoointion 
led to the foundation of the Olstercian con- 
vent of PounUiins, of which ho was one of the 
original members [see under Riottakd, il, 
1189]. On tho doatii of abbot Jtichard he was 
cho'.on to tuecoed him. It was a time of 
groat prosperity and activity _nt Poimtains, 
imd soon after llicliard’s cloolion he entoivd 
into tlio stiifc concerning Ihu election to the 
sec of York whieh followed tho deal h of Aivdj- 
blsbop Thural an [q. v.] in 1140, and in which 
the Oislercian order played a contpicuons 
part. In 1141 he joined William, abbot of 
llivaulx, and others in laying a cliargo of 
simony against William, ihearclibishop-elocl, 
in tho pa])al court, lat or wont 1 o Homo in per- 
son, and in 1143 maintained before Eugenius 
lithe invalidity of William’s oleetiou (JoHK 
OP IXdxhah, 00 . 18, 1C), no felt tho burden 
of his o/lico too heavy for him, and an in- 
firmity of spceoh from which ho snil'ered 
seemed to him to disqualify him for it. 
Thrice he visited St. Bernard and roqnottod 
to ha allowed to resign tho abbacy. At lost 
Bernard consented, on condition that tlio con- 
vont agreed, and ho returned to Eountnins, 
Tho brothivn, however, refuaed their con- 
sent, and on 12 Oct. 1148 Jtichard died 
while attending a general chapter of tho 
order at Olairvaux. lie was buried by St. 
Bernard, who wrote to the convent an- 
nouncing the abbot’s death. Ills name ap- 
poars as of blessed memory in the Oistorclan 
menologium. Loland saw and greatly ad- 
mired a book of homilies by this Bichard, 
second abbot of Fountains, whom he calls 
Bichard Fostolf (Collectanea, iv. 44). In 
his work on English writers he says that 
this second abbot, whom ho there calls 
Bichardus Anglicus or Sacrista, was the 
author of a treatise on harmony; but in his 
notice of tho author’s life Leland confuses him 
with tho sixth abbot Richard (d . 1 170)jrq . v.], 
at one time precentor at Olairvaux. 'While, 
then, it may be assumed that tho second abbot 
Biobard was the author of the book of ho- 
milies, it is uncertain whether the treatise 
on harmony is to bo ascribed to him or to 
Richard, tlnrd abbot of the name. Neither 
work is now known to exist. 



818 (Rolls 8or.); Boland’s Colte ^ A® ’ 
1770, and Commsnf. de Sermtt. Brit J’lni 
IWli Bnle’s Scriptf. Brit. mUffi c -n 
p. 160, partly oopips Loland; Tanner’s 
Brit. p. 624; Wright’s Biogr! at ' 

shows no oonseiousnoss of the eonfusion bWcm 
thesoEond and third abbot; Benriqiiai’s aiencK 
logmm Cist. p. 885.] jj 


BIOHABB nn Bsilhbts or BnATrinns M 
1102), bishop of London. "" _ 


BIOHABD (d. 11/0), sixth abbot of 
Fountains, a native of York, and a fripn.t of 
St. Borniird ond of Henry Murdac [n.v] 
arolibishop of Y'ork, was abbot of Vauolm’m 
(ho diocese ofLaon, and afterwards precentor 
of Olairvaux. He held that oIBce when, on 
the resignation of their abbot, Tborold, the 
monks of Foimlains sent to St. Bornard re- 
questing him to aiipomt an abbot for them. 
By the odvice of Archbishop Henry he ap- 
pointed Richard, who was well received by 
the convent, ruled it diligently, maintained 
strict disciplino.and raised it to a high pitch 
of excellonoo. In 1164 William, archhShop 
of York, visited Fountains, was received by 
the abbot, and was reconciled to the con- 


vent, wliioh had long been active in opposing 
him. The deaths of St. Bernard and Arch- 


bishop Henry in 1163 had weakened Richard's 
authority. Diesension arose in the convent, 
and tho monks rebelled against him. For a 
time he wilhdmw from the strife. At lost 
thu disobedient monks yielded : be pimifiied 
them with fitting penance, and expelled the 
ringleaders. From that time he had no 
further trouble in maintaining discipline, 
and tho convent again flourished under his 
rule. He appears to have completed the 
fabric, and specially built tho chapter-house. 
He died full of yeors and honour on 31 May 
1170. Leland, in ascribing a treatise on 
harmony to Iliohardus Angheus or Sacrista, 
coufnsoB him with Richard (A 1143) [q.v.], 
second abbot. 


[Hugh of Kirkstall, ed. Wnlbran, ap. Memo- 
rials of Fountains, i. 110-13 (Biiitees Soc.); 
G-ollia Christ, iz, 633, xii. 602; Leland’s Com- 
mont. de Seriptt. Brit. p. 104, ed. Hall , Bale’s 
Scriptt. Brit. Cal. cent, xiii. e. 70, p. ISO; 
Tenner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 024.] W H. 


BIOHARD 0]? St. Viotob (A 1173f), 
theologian, was born in Scotland, but at an 
early age became a canon regular in the 
abbey of St. "Victor at Paris. He made his 
profession undor Gilduin (d, 1166), the first 
abbot of St. Victor, and was a pupil at ths 
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famous Ilugli of St. Tietor (d. 1140). In 
1159 Eicliard witnessprt, us 8ul:;jrior, on 
anteeiuent 'bet-weonliis abbey and Trodeiick, 
lord of Palaiseau. In Juno 11 63 he bee iino 
prior. Brviaius or ISrnisius, an Biiglisliman, 
^bo was abbot at the time, ruled the house 
ill and in 1173 was forced to resign. Ri- 
chard piesided at tho eleolion of Guarin, 
the snoopasor of Erviains in 1173, and 
iritnessed a document of Abbot Gnaiin in 
that year; but early in 1174 'Wnltor was 
prior of St. Victor, "it is therefore probable 
that Richard died in 1173 on 10 hlaroh, the 
(lar on which his anniversary was observed. 

lote epitaphs for Richard’s tomb in tlxe 
cloister at St. Victor are preserved (Patro- 
loffk, vol. cvevi. col._ xi.) 

Richard enjoyed in his own time a high 
repute for piety and learning. Several 
letters addressed to him by contemporaries 
are preserved (Migwu, Patrotogia, oxovi. 
1326-30 ; DtraiiESirii, ^ripi. Iterwm Qalli- 
caruiii, IV. 74o-0 1). In one, 'William, prior 
of Oureamps, thanks him for the loan of 
acme of his writings; in another, Warin, 
abbot of St. Albans, aska for a complete list 
of his works; in a third, John, sub-prior of 
Clairvnnx, begs Richard to compose a 
proyer for his use. Pope Alexander III and 
liomRs Beokeb both visited St. Victor 
while Richard was prior. A letter said to 
bo addressed by the former 'ad Robeilum 
prioiem S. Victoria ’ seems to belong to 
1170, and was therefore in reality addressed 
to Richard. .1 ohn of Salisbuiy [q. v.] suggested 
that Richard might be induced to use his 
influence with Rohort of Melun [^. v.] in 
ihvour of Thomas Becket (Mafenala for 
History of T, Breltat, vi. SO, 529), As a 
consequence Ervisius the abbot and Richard 
adtosed a letter of expostulation to Robert 

S ero, oxevi. 132C). It has been supposed 
; the tract, ‘De trihus appropriatis 
personis in Trinitate,’ was addressed by 
Richard to St. Bernard of Glairvaux ; bnl 
St. Bernard’s ‘Works ’ do not show that he 
bad any relatione with Richard (Hist, lAt- 
tiraire, xiii. 479). 

Richard was the glory of the school of 
St, Victor, and liis wiitiugs had a great and 
lasting renown, lie oxnggorates the defects of 
his master, Hugh of St. Vidor. His works, 
sltliough not without elevation of style, are 
maned by an abuse of allegory and verbal 
antitbesie; ‘he docs host when ho least pre- 
tends to do well’ ^TTavb^att, Jiotioes et Hie- 
traits, r, 280), ‘ lUchnrd does not lack ideas, 
imagination, or even sensibility ; if he is no 
longer read, it ie through his want of method, 
criticism, logic, and taslo’ (Hist, Ziit, adii. 
488), As a philosopher, his prevailing 


charnoteristic is mysticism, which his in- 
fluence, combined with that of his predecessor 
Iliigh, impressed on tiie schivil of his abbey. 
His system is summed up by M. ^aul^au 
(Hist, de la PAiloiophieScola^tigue, i. 612-14) 
as follows : ‘Tntclligenee, guided by reason, 
is not _tbo guide man ought to follow ; that 
guide ie conseience illuminated by grace ; to 
acquire knowledge we must despise the study 
of tlioso vain objects wherein we can scarcely 
distin giiish the mark of their celestial origin ; 
wo must believe, sve must love, we must 
surrender ourNelves to that love wliich in- 
spires the faithful soul with a holy eostaey, 
and transports it far beyond things to the 
bosom of God. This system is the nega- 
tion of philosophy, and Rickard is not de- 
ceived about it. “ Contemplation,” he says, 
“is a mountain whioh rises above all wordly 
scioncPB, above oil philosophy. . . . Have 
Aristotle, Plato, ana all the crowd of philo- 
sophers ever been able to rise to it P ” ’ 
Richard’s published woiks are as foRows; 
1. 'De Proeparntione Animi ad Contempla- 
lionem, liber diotus Benjamin Minor,’ also 
called ‘De Studio Sapientiic,’ and ‘De duo- 
decim pntriarohis.’ 2. ‘ De Gratia Contem- 
plationis, sen Benjamin Major,’ also styled 
‘De Oontemplatione,’ ‘ De Area Mystics,’ 
‘De Area Moysis.’ 8. ‘ Allegoriro Taborna- 
cnli Foederis.’ 4. ‘ De Meditandis Plagis qura 
circa flnem Mundi evenient.’ 6. ‘ Bxpomio 
difficultatum in expositione Tabernaculi Foe- 
deris’ (the second part is styled ‘ De Templo 
Salomnnis’). 6. ' Declamtiones nonnuUarum 
dilBcultatum Scriptnrm.’ 7. 'Mystioio adno- 
tationes in Psalmos,’ 8, ‘ Bxpositio Contici 
Hahacuc.’ 0. ‘In Canties Canticorum.' 
10, ‘Qnomodo Ohristus jionitur in signnm 
popiilorum.’ 11. ‘Invisionom Bzechielis.’ 
12. 'De Emmaiiuele.’ 13. 'Bxplicatio ah- 
qiiomm passuumdifficilinm Apostoli.' 14. ‘In 
Apocalypsim Joannis.’ 16. ‘Da Trinitate,' 
1C. ‘De ti'ibus appropriatis personis in Trini- 
tate.’ 17. ‘De Verbo lucomato.’ 18. ‘ Quo- 
modo SpirituB Sanctus est amor Fatris et 
Filii.’ 19. ‘De superexcellenti Bwtismo 
Chriati.’ 20. ‘ De Massione Spiritus Sancti.’ 
21. ‘ Do Co^aratione Ohristi ad Florem et 
Marire ad ' ‘Virgam.’ 22. ‘ De Sacriiicio 
David Prophet®.’ 23. ‘De Differentia Saori- 
fleii Abrahee a Sacrificio B. Mariie,’ 34. ‘De 
gemino Poachate.’ 26. 'Sermo in die Fas- 
eh®.’ 26. ‘De Exterminations Mallet Pro- 
motione Boni.’ 27. ‘De Statu interioria 
Hominis.’ 28. ‘De FotestateLigandi et Sol- 
vendi.’ 29. ‘De Judiciaria Potestate in 
flnali et univorsoli jiidioio.’ 30, ‘De Spiritii 
Blasnliemi®.’ 81. ‘De Gfradibus Olinritatis.’ 
32. ‘De quetUior Gradibus violent.'B Chari- 
tatis.’ 38. ‘De Eriiditionelnterioria Hominis;’ 

382 
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a more purely mystien.1 work. 81. 'Trae- 
tatua excerptionum ’ The attribution of the 
last to Eichard is very doubt ful j it is print cd 
in the works of ITii/yh of St. Victor in 
‘Patroloffia,’ elxxvii. ]i)3-225 (of. llAuitiiAU, 
Notices, &e., i. 373, Iluyiies Ae S. Victor, 
pp. 30-10). 

All but the last of those are printed in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,' vol. oxovi. cols. 1-1386. 
Boioro Migno there had boon seven collected 
editions of Eiolinxd’s -works: Venice, 1606, 
very imperfect ; Paris, 1618; Lyons, 1634; 
I’aris, 1660; Veniee, 1603, all folio ; Oologno, 
1621, 4to; Eouon, 1050, folio. The last, 
which -was said to bo correct od by tho canons 
of St. Viet or, is more perfect than tho others. 
Several of lliohard’s -works -were separately 
])ublished, vis. ‘Benjamin Minor,’ Paris, 
1489, 4 to, and 1521, ]2mo; [.Tohann von 
Amcrbftch, Basle P], IHJI, 8vo; Strasbiirg, 
1518, 8vo. ‘Benjamin M.ijor,’ 1494, 4to ; 
(.Tohann von Ainerbach, Biisle, 1494 P], 8vo ; 
‘A veray denonto trentyso (named Ben- 
-ynmyn)’ -was published by IT. Popwell, 
London, 1521. ‘ Allogoriro Tabornneuli 

Itrederis,’ Paris, 1511, and 1540; Vonioo, 
1690. ' Bxplioatio diHioilinm Pa.ssuuin Apo- 
stoli,’ Vonioe, 1592, Eouen, 1 006, both folio. 
‘ In Apooalypsim,’ Louvain, 1543, 4to. ‘De 
Ti'initttlo,’ Paris, ITenri Iftionno, 1610, 4to, 
and Nuremberg, 1518, 8vo. ‘Do Potestate 
Ligandi et Solvondi,’ togother -with the * Be 
.Tudioiaria Potestate,’ Paris, 1520, 12mo; 
1628, 8vo; J634, 12mo; 1643, 16ino. M. 
TTaurfinu, in his ‘ Notices ot Extraits,' has 
published a shorl mystical piece (i. 112-141, 
and a sermon on Isaiah, vii. 22 (v. 208-80), 

S ''icr -willi extracts from other nnpnb- 
piecos (i. 115-20,126-6, v. 207-83). 
Among those latter is a sermon on tho text, 
‘Tolle puernm ot malrom ojus & fugo in 
Egyplum.’ A nnmbov of -works still re- 
maining in luaniiscript are nscrihed to 
Eichard, but some at all evenls are oil her 
identical -u'ith works publisbod under other 
titles, or are fragments of works already 
printed. An ‘Expositio Canonis Missra,’ as- 
cribed to liichsrd, is esrlainly not by Iiim 
(IlAUEfjAxr, JVo/wMsf JSr<rotta,i. 210, li. 59), 

rMatorials for tho ITislovy of Thomas Boekat, 
-ri. so, 200 (Bolls Sor.) ; Lifo proilxod to the 
Bonon editions of 1060, and founded on docn- 
monls at St. Victor (this is roprinled in tlie 
Patrologia) ; Histoiro Lilt&rnire do Branco, 
xin. 472-88 ; Notioo par L’Ablid ITugonin in 
Higno’s Patrologia, s'ol. exevi. cols, xiii-xxxii; 
Hnni&in’e ITint, do la Pliilosopliio iScoIaetiqne, 
i, 600-14, Hngnes do 8. Victor, ond Notions et 
Bxtmite do quol(jnas Mimuscrils Tjalins do la 
Blblioihtciuo Nationalo, passim; Tennomann’s 
Goschiohte dor Philosophio, viii. 246-88 ; 
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gupd'«ilsurl>HistoirodolaTitT4iS:S: 

EIOHAED STRONGBOW, second 
]|VBL OIP PraiUBOKu and SrEioUL (A im 
[See OuABn, Eiohabd nn.] ^ ™ 

EIOHAED (A. 1177P), bishop of St. 
Andrews and chaplain to Malcolm IV 
elected to tho bishopric in 1163 on the death 
of Bishop Ernold ov Arnold; he S3 
several charters as bishop-elect. His cense- 
oration was delayed on account of the lone, 
standing claim of the arci,bishop of York to 
perform the ceremony as metropolitan. On 
the election of Eichard the contest was re- 
nowed, and the archbishop of York, m-nttne 
of his legal ino power, summoned the leadino' 
Scottish clergy to most him at Norham iS 
IJ 64. They protested and appealed to Borne 
and on Palm Sunday (1106) Bichard -was 
oonsooratod at St. Andrews by ‘ bishops of 
his own coimtry ’ in the presence of the king. 
Malcolm was soon after succeeded by to 
brother, William tho Lion^ho was crowned 
or enthroned by Bishop Richard at Scone 
on Christmas eve (1166). 

Tho new cathedral of St. Andrews bad 
boon founded by Bishop Arnold in 1102, 
and Eichard zealously carried forward the 
work. In 1 174 he was sent to Normandy 
with other Sool 1 ish notables to negotiate the 
rplcaso of tlioir king, who was nnprisoned 
tbero after his capture before the -walls of 
Alnwick, and, with their consent/Wiiliam 
entered into the treaty of EalaisemPecembet 
of that year. By it the national indepen- 
donco of Scotland was aaorificad, and it -was 
agreed ‘ that the church of England should 
have that right over the church of Scotland 
whicli it ought to have, and that they (the 
Soots) would not oppose its just claims.' 
Tills ainhiguous do use kept the independsnce 
of tho Scottish church an open question, and, 
in tho opinion of hie count rymen, did much 
credit I 0 the patriotism of the hiahop of St, 
Andrews. On 17 Aug. 1176 the treaty -was 
confirmed in York minsto, when Eichard 
was present and did homage to the English 
monaroh. lie was also present -with other 
Rcottieh bishops at the oounoil which met at 
Northampton, 11 Jan. 1176. In reply to 
King Henry’s demand that the northern pro- 
lot os should acknowledge the supremacy of 
the English church, as stipulated in the treaty 
of Enlalae, ihey boldly osseiled that neither 
their predecessors nor thoyhad ever yielded 
obedience to tho ohnrch of England, and that 
they ought not to do so. The papal legate 
urged thorn 1 0 acknowledge the artobishop of 
York os metropolitan, but at thie junotuie 
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the archbishop of Canterbury came to their 
aid by asserting a similar claim for his own 
see' and Henry had to dismiss them without 
any promise of submission to either. 

bn their return home Bichard and the 
other heads of the Scottish church sent a 
deputation to Rome to plead their cause, 
with the result that the pope forbade the 
archbishop of York to exercise jurisdiction 
in Scotland, and the Scottish bishops to yield 
obedience to him, till the question should be 
settled by the apostolic see; and in 1188 
Clement III exempted the Scottish church 
from all foreign jurisdiction except that of 
Boms. According to Fordun, Richard died 
on 28 March 1177, but the chioniela of 
Mehoae gives 1178 as the year of Ms death, 
and that of Holyrood 1179. He was held 
in great honour by his countrymen as a wise 
man and a good bishop, as an iUustiiouo 
niUar of the Soottieh church, and the suo- 
cessM defender of its independence. 

I Forduu's Hist. ; ‘Wynton’s Ohron. ; Chron. of 
Mslrosa; Dalrymplo’s Annals j Wilkins's Oon- 
ailia; Hadd.in and Stubbs's Councils; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops; Bohortson’s Scotland under 
Early Kings; J". Robertson’s Preface to the 
Ecclesisa Seoticante Statuta; Martin's St. An- 
drens; Lyons’s St. Andrews; Belleaheiiu’sHist. 
of the Outholio Church of Scotland.] 

G. W. S. 

BIOHABD (d. 1184), aiohbishop of Can- 
terbury, a Norman by birth and of humble 
parentage, reoeiyed the monastic habit in 
early lits at Christ Church, Oantorbury, and 
attar his schooldays were oyer was admitted 
a monk there. Archbishop Theobald made 
him one of Ms chaplains, and in that oiHce 
he was associated with Thomas Becket, after- 
wards archbishop. His Mgh character and 
alfability led to his appeintmeut as prior of 
St. Martin’s, Hover, in 1167 (Gubvasp oi? 
OAjrraKBTrKY, ii. 807 j MonasUaan, iv. 630). 
"VYW Archbishop Tliomas returned to Eng- 
land in December 1170, he sent Richard on 
a mission to the younger Mng Henry at 
Winchester. Richard was notweU received 
by the courtiers, who tried to prevent him 
from seeing the young king ; and when at 
last he obtained an audience, he was sent 
ba(i without any satisfactory answer {Ma- 
morials of Bechet, i. J 16, iii. 48S). 

After Thomas Beoket’s nuu'der, on 29 Deo. 
1170, the sec of Oantorbury remained vacant 
for two years and a half. Disputes arose as 
to the right of election [see under One OB 
CixiuBauitv, d. 1 200]. At length, on 3 June 
1173, letters having come from the king and 
the cardinal-] egi’tes urging an election, a 
meeting was held in St. Oatliarine’s Chapel, 
Westminster, between the bishops and the 


monks, vrho insisted that the choice should 
fall on one of their own body. Both Odo, 
prior of Oanterhuiy, and Richard, prior of 
Dover, were proposed. The monks supported 
Odo, who represented the party of Becket ; 
but Gilbert Foliot [q. v.], bishop of London, 
and the other bi.shop8 declared for Richard, 
who was elected accordingly. The justiciar, 
who was present, gave the royal assent, and 
Richard, as oichhishop-clect, took the oath 
of fealty to the king ‘ saving Ms order,’ no- 
thing being said as to Ms observance of 'the 
customs of the kingdom,’ or, in othei' words, 
the constitutions of Clarendon (Diooro, i. 
8G0). His election, though represented as 
the act of the chapter (RoBimx nn Tobisni, 
p. 87), and though no doubt to some extent 
a compromise, was evidently a defeat for the 
monks, and was probably due to the wish of 
the king conveyed tluongh the justiciar; for 
Henry was, of course, anxious not to have an 
archbishop who would carry on Beoket’s 
policy. 

Richard was solemnly received at Canler- 
hury on the Sth, but his consecration was 
forbidden by the younger king, who appealed 
to Rome, on the ground that %e election had 
been made without bis consent. The bisbops- 
elect, whose consecration was stuped in luce 
manner, the chapter of Christ CWch, and 
others sent messengers to Rome to answer 
the appeal. Richard himself went to Rome 
shortly afterwards, accompanied byReginald 
FitzJocelin [q.v.], bishop-elect of Bath. At 
Rome Richard wae sti'ongly opposed by the 
young king and Ms father-in-law, Louis VII 
of France, who had a powerful party in the 
Roman court, They alleged that the election 
was simoniacul, and that Richard had sworn 
fealty without the usual qualification (saving 
Ms order), both wMoh charges he disproved, 
and, further, that he was of illegitimate biith. 
Alexander IH at lost confirmed Richard’s 
election on 2 April 1174, consecrated b™ at 
Auagni on the 7 th, and ^ve Mm the pall, the 
legatme office, and a letter confirming the 
pmnaovof his see (Dionro, i. 888-90; Gesta 
3Z‘eranV‘iJJ,i.09,70). 

Richard embarked at Astura on 26 May, 
landed at Genoa, and on 28 June, having 
arrived at St. Jean de Maurienue, joined 
Peter, archbishop of Taraiitaise, in conse- 
crating his companion, Reginald, to the see of 
Bath. On 8 Aug. he met the elder Henry 
on his landing at Barfieiir, The king re- 
ceived bim with good humour, made Mm 
dine with Mm, and bade bim go on to Eng- 
land (fb. p. 74). He entered London on 
8 Sopt., and while he was there heard of the 
burning of his cathedral, wMch took place 
on the Sth, when Conrad’s ohoir was totally 
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doBtroyed (GsKVAs^i, i. 3 _sqq., 260). _ In 
obedience to the pope's bidding he mmained 
some weeks in London, entered Oanlci'bnry, 
where he wns rereived with rejoicing and 
outhronod on 6 Oct., and the next day oon- 
sooraled four biBbops-elect to English si'cs. 
The restoration of tho cathodrul was taken 
in luind at once under an architect named 
"William of Sens. 

Immediately after his nuthronisation 
Jlichard held a legatino visitation of his 
province ; and os ho rode with a great (rain, 
bis visits wore specially grievous to tho re- 
ligiotis houses that had to receive him. At 
St. Oswald's priory at Gloucester, over which 
the archbishop of York cluimod jurisdiction, 
tho clerks and odicials of Archbishop Itoger 
refused to acknowledge hie authority, and 
he accordingly cited and suspended them 
from all ecclesiiist iral functions. This caused 
a quarrel between him andllogor,who lodged 
an appeal against him at Home (piamo, i. 
890). On la May 1 175 Biohard hold a synod 
at West minster in the presonco of tho two 
kings, when ho doliverod iiu eloquent and 
learned sormon, and published from on ele- 
vated iihitform a series of canons, which ho 
declared were based on the rules of tho 
orthodox fathers, and were not innovations 
( ffesta Ilenvioi II, i . 84-9). After the coun- 
cil lliohard accompanied tho two kings on a 

?!homaa*of Canterbury, and ioined Henry in 
commanding the chajitcrs of religious houses 
whera the headship was vacant to proceed to 
election, there being then Iwi'lvo ahbiuiics 
vacant in his province. On 27 Rep( . ho visit od 
returborough and deposed the abbot forgross 
misconduct. Tho oardinnl-dcucon Ugucciono 
Pier Leoui having arrived as legate in Eng- 
land in tho end of Octobor,! ho king received 
him at Winchester on 1 Nov. , and arranged a 
truce between tho two archbishops, which 
was to last until the following Michaelmas, 
Bicluu'd giving up his claim over St. Oswald’s 
and abholving tlie clerks of Hogor (_Geatn 
Ilenridll, i. 106-6). 

On 26 Jan. 1176-6 llichnrd attended the 
OouncilofNorthampton, wlure, among other 
matters, the Seotlish bishmis who were pre- 
sent were called upon by Iionry to own auh- 
jection to tho English church. Archbishop 
Roger claimed the obedience of the bishops 
of Glasgow and Whithorne. Richard, how- 
ever, asserted tho claim of his see over the 
Scottish church, and so the bishops left with- 
out having acknowledged the outhority of 
either. Eurthcr disputes on tlie rival claims 
of tho two archbishops took place at a coun- 
cil which met at West minster on 14 March. 
On 16 Aug. tho king, at a council held at 


Winchester, in vain endeavoured to maks 
lasting peace between them, and onlv 

AAAnAfi 111 fiwnTurivin* ei J? v* ^ 


sac- 


oeeded in arranging a truce for five years, 
.^tor which Richard escorted the kinff^ 
daufflitcr, J oau or J oannaCllBS-ligg') -f 1 
as fev as St. Gilles, where she was met bv 
the shins of her future husband, W ill;-,,, n 
of Sicily, 

While Riohard was diligent in promotinir 
the material prosperity of his see bybu^. 
ing, imparking, improving land, and tke 
lilcCp Qiud "Wiis strenuous in resistinff the 
attacks upon it of the archbiskop of York 
ho by no menus satisfied the requu-ements of 
the more ardent followers of his predecessoi. 
They considered him weak and unfaithful to 
tho cause for which Beckat had suffered 
martyrdiim. Ue evidoutly hud no sympathy 
with Ihu high pretensions of the extreme 
clerical party. He oorlaiuly seems to have 
approved of the kina’s ecclesiastical policy 
during Ihn years that ho was ai-ehbisbop, and 
ho pointed out in a letter to three of his suffi'a- 
gau-bishops one mischief that was done to the 
church by clericnl immunity in matters of 
criminal jurisdiction. While the mm-deret 
of a layman was punished with death, a man 
might murder a clerk and escape only with 
sentence of excommunication (Pbibe oi 
Bbois, Ep. 73). In spite of his monastic 
training, lie was far more a man of affairs 
than a monk, and tho dissatisfaction with 
which 111) ivas regarded by the high clerical 
party is freely expressed in a letter addressed 
( o him by Peter of Bloie fq. v.], who soys that 
tho king disaijproved of nia carelessness in 
matters of discipline, and had often urged 
him to ahow greater energy (ib. Ep. 6). Peter 
afterwards became his chancellor, and then 
warmly defended him against tho accusations 
of mcnnucBB and nepotism (ii, Ep. 38). 

In J177 nichard curried out the king's 
wishes by assisting him to change the college 
of the Holy Gross at Waltham in Essex into 
an abbey of rogiiliu' cauone, and by Bottling 
nuns ftoin Eontovrault at Amesbury in Wilt- 
shire. Tie attended the council tliat Henry 
held at London on 13 March on the disputebe- 
twcontho kings of Arrngon and Navarre, and 
was a witnose I o the sentence of adjudication. 
On 30 April he received the king at Canter- 
bury, Diid kept Easter with him at Wye m 
Kent. Along with the bishops of the king- 
dom he attended the council at Windiester on 
1 .1 uly to advise the king with reference to hie 
dih])utoe with Louis VII of Francej and the 
cnrdinnl-legato in Franee threatening to ley 
England under an intordiot, Richard and the 
bishoxis apnealod to the pope ominst him. 
Towards tho ond of the year Roger, the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustino’s, Canterbury, 
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requested benediction, bill i-ofused to comply 
with the archbibhop’s demand for a profession 
of obedieuCG unless qualified with a salvo. 
Eicbard would not admit a qualified pro- 
fession, and Roger went to Rome, where be 
obtained privilege! from Alexander III in 
contempt of tbo arcbbiBhop. He returned 
in 1178, bringing letters oMering Ms bene- 
iiction, and giving a commission to the bisbop 
ofvWcesterto perform tbe ceremony. Hear- 
ing of this, Richard went to St. Augustine's 
g^okring that bo bad come to give tbe bene- 
diction i but tbe abbot-elect was not in tbe 
monastery, having withdrawn himself so as 
not to receive it from tbe arebbiebop, who 
thereupon appealed to Rome. Henry uphold 
lam ! for it was believed that tbo abbol>eleot 
bad made bis bouse immediately subject to 
tbe pope, and bad promised a yearly tribute, 
to tbo prejudice of the rights of both king and 
orebbishop. Roger went back to Rome, and 
ercited the auger of Alexander against Ri- 
ckrd by representing him as disobedient to 
the pope’s command. Richard, who was sum- 
monod to tbaLateran council, went as far as 
Paris, and then ref timed to England, acting, 
it is said, on tbe advice of flailerers, and held 
kokbyliis own timidity (Gubvasb, i. 276), 
though it seems likely that be never intended 
to go to tbe council, and was therein acting 
wiflitbe approval of bis suffragans ( Itoa. Hov. 
U.171). 

Alexander himsolf gave Rogor tbo benedic- 
tion in February 1179, with a saving of tbo 
lights of tbe see of Oantorbury, and in 1180 
sent letters to him and to tbe king declar- 
ing that tbo arolibialinps of OauLerbnry were 
to hallow future abbots without requiring 
the profession. Ili cbai-d maintained that tbo 
cbai'tere on which the convent based its claim 
to exemption wore not antbeutic, audattackod 
its claims over cburcbos to wbieb tbo convent 
presented. After prolonged disputes these 
charters wore proved to bo spurious, and 
finally, in 1183, the king oompollad tbo con- 
vent to make an agreement with him, by 
which it gave up many privileges claimed by 
it, and really gamed notliing in return (Gub- 
Visn, i. 275-6, 290 ; Gesta JTenrioi II, i. 200 ; 
Thohn, ooIb. 1824-8, 1830-7 ; Emiiiau, pp. 
430 sqq.) It was not alone in the case of St. 
Augustine’s, where tbe rights of hie own see 
Were concerned, that liicliard showed bis dis- 
Ube of the attumpta made by mnuaeteries to 
gain exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. 
He opposed the attempt of tjie abbot of 
Malmesbury to refuse profession of obedience 
to tbe bishop of Salisbury, and wrote strongly 
to Alexander III on the evils arising from 
oiemptious (PBimt ojf Rtois, Ep^ 68). 

lleonwbile, on 23 Aug. 1179, Richard re- 


ceived King Henry and Louis of France at 
Canterbury. In November 1182 be crossed 
to Norman^, to obtain the kina’s help in his 
strife with St. Augustine’s. The see of lio- 
obester being vacant, be appointed to it his 
clerk, Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, and 
consecrated him at Lisienx on 19 Dec. This 
infringed tbe rights of tbe convent of Christ 
Church, and there was much anger there 
about it; but tbe motter was arranged by 
tbe bisbop going thither and swearing fealty 
to_ tbe convent. Richard spent Clmistmas 
with the king at Caen, and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against those who 
disturbed (he peace between tbe king and 
liie sons. In J uly be accompanied Henry to 
Le Mans, whore tbe young king bad been 
buried, and brought the body to Roiien for 
burial there ((rente Senrici II, i. 303-4; 
Witi. NnwB. iii. c. 7 ; Gubvasd, i. 20). He 
retoned to England on 11 Aug. On 14 Feb. 
1 184 be fell sick suddenly at Hailing in Kent, 
while on hie way to Hocbesier, and, being 
taken with violent colic, died there on the 
16tb, His body was talren to Canterbury and 
honourably buried in tbe north aislo of tbe 
cathedral on tbe 18tb. 

Richard was accused by tbe more zealous 
of Beoket’s followers of sacrificing the liber- 
ties of tbe church and allowing tbe oppression 
of the clergy, and bis character is treated 
harshly by monastic writers, to whoso inde- 
peiidonoc lie was opposed. "While it was pro- 
bably not of an boioio sort, it seems likely 
that tbe line that be took in ecclesiastical 
matters, and specially with respect to clerical 
immunities, was tbe result of couvictionratber 
than of sloth or timidity, and that be saw no 
barm to tbe eburob in the king’s endeavours 
to prevent it from becoming a separate body, 
independent of the secular power. That he 
was remiss in the discharge of bis oifice does 
not seem proved by facts, and bo was cer- 
tainly diligent in promoting tbe material 
prosperity and upholding the rights of bis 
BOO. That be did not live up to tbe high 
standard which tbe most earnest churchmen 
held to become bis position may be allowed, 
and it may be that be was more active in 
temporal adminUtiation than in purely E]iiri- 
tual things. While be was but moderately 
learned and was ignorant of law — ^then the 
study most in vogue among tbe clergy — be 
made friends of learned mon, among whom 
were Poter of Blois and G iralilue Cai^rensis ; 
and Peter of Blois describes bow s ueb men re- 
sorted to tbe archbishop’s court, and after 
prayers or meals would pursue intellectual 
exorcises, reading, arguing, and deciding legal 
coses. Bichard was not a great archbishop, 
but it was perhaps well for tbs church and tbe 
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Icingdom that he preferred a moderate to an 
heroic policy, and kept on good terms with 
the king Ndwb. iii. c. 8 ; GisnvAan, 

ii, 399 ; Pbtiib or Bloib, Epp. 6, 38); Gib. 
OkuassK. Be Bebus a se gestis, c. 6, and Be 
Inveotiombus, 0 . 18, ap. Opera, i. 63, 144). 

[Oervojbe of Oant,, Gesta IIpd. II, E. de 
Bieeto, Itog. Hov., Qir. Cambr., Elraham’a 
Hitt. Mon. S. Aug. (all Eolls Sor.)j W. de 
Hewbiirgh (Engl. Hist. Soo.j; E. do Torigni 
(SooiAti de I'HiBtoire de Franeo) ; Peter of BIoib, 
ed. Giles; Thorne’s Ohron. cd. Twysdon ; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury.] W. H. 

EIOHAED or Imiibstiih (d. 1188), 
bishop of Winchester, was horn in the diocese 
of Bath (E. Diomo, i. 319), at Sock (Oassait, 
i. 168, from Bishop Drokensford’s Mpgiater), 
i.e. probably Sock Dennis, near Ilchester. 
The ‘ Annals of Tewkesbury ’ call him ‘ Eiohard 
Ilokelin ’ (Ann. Monaat. i. 64). Later 
writers give him the surnames of Toolyve or 
TociifTo, and More ; for the former there 
seems to bo no authority but the inbciiption 
on his tomb : 

Fnssulis egre^i pansnnt hie membra Eicnrdi 
Todyro, cm summi gaudia suiito poli ; 

and for the latter none at all. Gilbert 
Poliot [m T.] called him kinsman (G. 
Foiiot, oxoix). Ho spent his youth 
in his native diocese, and early obtained 
some ecclesiastical preferment there (B. Di- 
OEio, i. 319). Eroiu 1166 to 1163 he Hguros 
in the ‘ Pipe Bolls ' as ‘ Bichard, scribe of 
the court ’ (acriptor cunts') ; Henr^ 11 at the 
outset ofbis reign had granted him a mill at 
Ilehest or worth dOa. a year (of. IVne Balia, 
SHon. II,p. 30, Ollen. it, p. 26, lOIIeu. n,p. 
10 ) j and his contemporaries uniformly desig- 
nate him ' Biclinrd of Ilchester.’ He is said 
to have been a clerk of Thomas Becket (i.e. 
probably he worked under I'homas in the 
chancery) and to have owed to Thomas’s in- 
fluence bis appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Poitiers (Materiala, iii. 120), which took 

y lacp between September 1162 and March 
163 (cf. Pipe Boll, 8 Hen. II, .p. 21 ; Oeata 
Ahb. i . 1 67). This office ho hold for ten years, 
although he seems to have set foot in tlie dio- 
cese only once, and then for a purpose quite 
out of harmony with his ecclesiastical duties. 
He was one of the counsellors specially con- 
sulted by Henry at the trial of a suit between 
the abbot of St, Albans and the bishop of 
Lin coin in March 1 1 63 ( Oeata Abb.i.lSl, 164, 
3 57). The abbot also applied to him, as ‘one 
who hod the king’s ear,’ for help in recovering 
for the abbey a benoilce which the Idng had 
seized as crown property. Bichard exacted 
two-thirds of the value of the henodco as the 
price of his intercession (ib. p, 124). After 


the first disput e between Henry and Thom»s 
over the royal ‘ customs,' Oct. 1163 
sent Eichard of Ilchester, with Bishop a 3 
of Lisieux, to beg for a confirmation of th»m 
from the pope; the two envoys ■ experienced 
the tury ot the waves six times within tliiee 
months, but could not gain their end (H Di- 
OUTO, i. 813; cf. Materials, v. 86 ). Wheii the 

Icustoms’ were finally drawn up at Clarendon 

inJnnuaryll64,_Eicliard, according tooneac- 
count, was appointed to share with the chief 
j usticiar the duty of publishing them through, 
out the realm (Thotnaa Saga, i 333). Po;. 
sibly his special task may have been to pub- 
lish (hem in his ovm archdeaconry. In June 
the bishop of Poitiers [see Bumieis, Jomr] 
was visited by two commissioners from the 
king, of whom one, described by him as 'our 
friend Lusens, the eye of whose mind God 
has blinded,’ was apparently Archdeacon 
Biohard. Lusens, after vainly endeai ouring 
to win the bishop’s assent to the customs, 
called out the forces of Aquitaine in Henry’s 
name against the king or France, and then 
published the customs at Poit iers in defiance 
of the bishop (Materials, v. 38~40, 116). 
Canon Bobertson (ih. pp. 38, 116) suggested 
less probably that * Liisous ’ was Bichord de 
Lucy [q. v.J 

Bichard of Ilchester was a member of the 
embassy sent by Henry to the pope after the 
flight of Archbishop Thomas (November 
1164) (Materiala, iv. 61; B. Dicnio, i. 316). 
The archbishop’s party, however, did not re- 
gard him as on enemy ; John of Salisbury 
[q. V.] addressed him as a friend, trusted 
much to his influence with the king in behalf 
of himself and others of Thomas’s cxiledclerks 
(Malerials, v. 163, 347-62, 644), and had a 
personal interview with him at Angers ot 
Easter llG-l (cf. ib. p. 818, iii. 98). Eichard 
was no doubt then on his way to Germany, 
whit her Henry had despatched him and John 
of 0.xford [q • v.] on a mission to the Emperor 
Frederick. The upshot, according to general 
belief, was that the two English envoys, in 
their sovereign’s name, abjured Alexander IH 
and promised adherence' to Frederick’s aUy, 
the anti-pope Paschal, at Wurzburg on Whit- 
Sunday, 23 May (ib. i. 68 j v. 183 -3; Thomas 
Saga,i, 331). They ware, in consequence, ex- 
communicated by Thomas on 12 June 1166 
(Materials, v. 883, 388*, 390, 396). Eichard’s 
excommunication hod been staved off for a 
yeiu’ apparently by the intercession of .Tohn of 
Salisbury, who, however, had got no thania 
for his good offices, end was therefore not 
eager to renew them when urged to do so hy 
one of Bichard’s friends nfl er the sentence 
was passed ( 16 . vi. 4), Biohard, who was 
now on tho continent with tlio king, was 
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Bueb. diatres&od at a punishment which he 
declared he had done nothing to deservo, 
and wrote to Ealph de Dioeto [q. v.] for 
advice- Ealph recommended his very dear 
frie^’ to take the matter quietly and 
patiently (K. Dionio, i. 319-20) ; and the 
W, though he warned some templars 
affjinst saluting tho excommunicate arch- 
deacon [Matei-ials, vi. 72), had no scruples 
atout keeping him at his court and making 
laigs use of his services. 

The former scribe was now a judge. At 
llichaelnuLS 1166 Eichord was sitting as a 
lairon of the exchequer at Westminster 
(Uabox, Form, p. xix)_; he was justice 
itinerant in eleven counties in 1168, and in 
thirteen counties in 1160 (Emjs Holla, 14 and 
16 Hen. II, passim). He held, indeed, a 
position of peculiar importance above, or at 
leist apart nom, his hrethi'en of the bench. 
Qiohard EitzNeale [q. v.] teUs us that the 
archdeacon of Poitiers ‘ was necessary to the 
ling by roason of his trustworthiness and in- 
dustry, and very apt and ready at making 
Mckonings, and in the writing of rolls and 
nits ; wherefore a special place was assigned 
tu Urn at the exchequer, between the pre- 
siding justiciar and the treasurer, that he 
might watch over the writing of the roll and 
all saoblike matters’ {Dial, de Scaee. p. 
181,cf.p. 178). Wohear, moreover, in 1166, 
of a ‘ I'otulus avchidiaconi ’ (Fipe JRoll, 11 
Sen. II, p. 4), and in 1167 of a ‘rotulus 
arehidiacoui et justiciariorum’ (Fipe Foil, 
13 Han. 11, p. S4). These may have been 
lolls of the proceedings before the justices in 
ejre; although, os no such rolls ore extant 
of earlier date than the reign of Eichord I, 
thia point cannot he authoritatively deter- 
mined. Prom the above-quoted passages, 
however, it appears bigbly probable, not only 
that the compilation of jueticoe’ rolls may 
hare begun while Eichord of llcbester was 
in the curia regia and exchequer, but that 
ho may have been charged with the supor- 
inteadence or custody of them, at any vato 
of those relating to tbo circuits on wbiob bo 
was himself engaged, and oven that the 
practice of em'olliug the proceedings before 
the itinerant judges may have owed its 
atigin to him. lie was also one of the 
justices employed in the assessment and 
collection in 1168 ancT 1169 of the oid for 
the moiriage of the king’s daughter Matilda 
(Em Foils, 14 lion. II pp. 76, 181, 
15 Hen. II p, 63). Thomas excommuuicol cd 
hmi again on Ascension Day, 29 May 1 160 
(iktmals, vi. 672, 594). Bichard had just 
teen present at a meeting of bishops and 
deiOT at Westminster (ib, p. 606). lie was 
at tlie Michaelmas session of the exchequer 


at Westminster (Madox, Form. p. 179 j for 
date see ErioN, p. 130), and he was one of 
tho three jiiaticiars to whom Henry specially 
addressed tho ten ordinances which ue sent 
to England somewhat later in the year, to 
prevent the introduction of papal letters into 
the realm (Materials, vii. 147). Next year, 
1170, Eichord again acted as justice itinerant 
in the eastern and southern counties (Pips 
Foil, 16 Hen. II). He was hook in Nor- 
mandy by the beginning of June, when he 
expressed in strong terms his resolve to use 
all his influence to prevent the archbishop's 
restoration, and escorted the king's eldest sou 
from Caen to the coaet, ‘ to hasten his voyage ’ 
to_ England for his coronation (Materials, 
vu. 310). Eichord probably reerossed the 
Ohonnol with you^ Henry; he was with 
him on 6 Oct. at Westminster (ib. p. 389), 
and again at the beginning of December, but 
left him to carry to the elder king beyond 
sea the news of Thomas’s quarrel with tho 
bishops who had crowned the hoy (li. iii. 
120, 127). He seems to have been with the 
court in Normandy in July 1171 (Erroir, 
pp. 169-60), but was certainly in England 
part of that year, again acting as justice in 
eyre (Pipe Foil, 17 Hen. H). 

All this labour was not unrewarded. 
Already in 1104 Eiohnrd was iwurded ns a 

t reat pluralist (Materials, v. loO) ; before 
is hi'st excommunication the treasurersUp 
of Poitiers was added to the archdeaconry 
(E. Diodto, i. 319) ; at Christmas 1166 he was 
appointed one of the two custodians of the 
vacant seo of Lincoln (Ppe Foil, 18 Hen. II, 
pp. 67-^; in April 1167 he received the 
charge of the honour of Montacute (ib. p, 
149) ; and he was made oustos of the see of 
Winchester and the abboy of (llustonbury 
in the summer of 1171 (Madox, Erci6.i.366, 
G30, 631). Of his release from excommtmi- 
cation there seems to be no notice ; but by 
tbe opening of 1173 be was again in tbo 
highest favour with the church party, no less 
than with that of tbe king. On S March, 
when a new axobbisbop was elected [see 
EiaHABD, d.ll841 and a dispute arose between 
tbe bishops and the Oanteroury monks for tbo 
right of proclaiming tho election, the matter 
was compromised by both parties deputing the 
orclidoacon of Poitiere to make the proclama- 
tion in their stead (E.DTOiiTO,i. 361). When, 
on 1 May, Eiobard was chosen bishop of Win- 
ohvster (Avjw. Mon, ii. 61), John of Salisbury 
ploaded warmly for tbe pope’s conflrmation 
of tbe appoinlmeiit, praising tbe bishop-elect 
as a devout lover and imitator of St.TbomaB, 
and a model of all virtues, public and private, 
secular and ecclesiastical (John on Saijs- 
BURI, J^p, ocoxiii-oocxv) ; Bartholoraow 
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[q. V.], bishop of Exeter, -wrote in u similar 1178 he rotiu-ned to England (R. DioEr~ 
strain (jJ. Ep. ecoxvi) ; and the chapter of 424), and was at once reinstated in his l*i 
Christ Church, Canterbury, added their place of special honour at the eiche ™ 
testimony to lliohard’s merits as a ‘ father table (fiial. de Scacc. p. 178). Of Ms 
of the poor and comforter of the afilicted,’ teen months’ -work inNormandv no cen^' 
and a friend and protector of the convent in record remains ; the earliest e.vtant roll f 
its troubles (G. Eono'r, Ep. ccccxx, of. Ep. the Norman exchequer dates only fmm 
ccccxxii). He seems to have been onthronou, 1180 , and there is nothing to show how am A 
thouflh unconsecrated, on Ascension Day, or ho-w little of the close resemblance between 
17 May (E. Dicimo, i. 368). At midsummer the system therein revealed and that of the 
1174 the justiciars, having struggled, for EngMsh exchequer maybe due to the visit 
twelve months to put do-vvn the revolt stirred of tlie English justiciar, 
up by the young king, and having vainly sent In 1179, when a papal legate was im- 

messenger after messenger to call Henry II portuning the reluctant Eiigfih hishops to 
to their aid, ‘nnanimously agreed to send attend a council at Itome, ‘the bishop of 
over iJiB elect of Winchester, knowing tliat Winohestor alone was left in honoured 
he would speak to tlio king much more repose at the request of the French kin"’ 
familiarly, warmly, and urgently than any (E. Diomo, i. 430). Eiohard’s ‘repose ’was 
one else, and lay before him more fully the not idleness; the ehief-justioiavship was this 
distrussud stale of tho nation.' On his ar- year imt into commission among &ce pre- 
rival the Normans said they supposed the lotos, of whom ho was one (ib. p. 435) ^d 
next messenger sent from England -would be ho -was also head of the southern chcMt of 
tho Tower of London (E. Dioirro, i. 081-2). the itinerant judges {dfstu Eta, i. 238). 
Richard probably rotm-ned -with the king in Early next spring (1180), however, Eanulf 
.July ; on 6 Oct. he was consecrated at Can- de Glanvillo [q. v.) was made sole chief jus- 
lorhury by Archbishop Richard (i4. p. 392 ; liciar, and on o March tho bishop of Wm- 
Gpbv. Cant. i. 261), and he is said to havo Chester, in company with Ihevice-ohancellot, 
been again enthroned at Winchester on Walter do Ooutancos [ij. v.], started on an 
13 Oct. (It. DioEi'u, i. 396). In May 1176 embussy to France (R. Diomo, ii. 4). He 
be attended a council hold % the archbishop returned before Michaelmas (Maff.Eot.Soua!. 
at Weslminstor; in July he -was at a royal Norm. i. 08), and on 28 Cot. was sitting us 
council at Woodstock; on 6 Oot. ho witnessed a baron of the exche(^uer at Westminster 
Henry’s treaty with Eoderio of Oonnauglit (DueroAi.li, Baronage, i. 700). He appears 
at Windsor (Oeita Hen, i. 92-3, 108). At m the same capacity in April 1182 (Feet of 
the end of July 1176 Henry sent him, -with Fines, p. 2), and agninin May 1183 (Eyrojr, 
the bishop of Ely [see Rj:nnr.,Guora'anr], to p. 261). On 21 Fob. 1182 he was enter- 
Northamjitouto meet a papal legate, Vivion, taining King Henry at his manor-house ot 
onhis way to Soot laud, amt make him swear Waltham in llampshiru (Mem. of St. Ed- 
to do nothing prejudicial to English in- i. 227) ; he witnessed Henry’s will 

lerests («4. i. 118). Next month, when the made there during his visit, and was trustes 
king's daughter, Joanna, set out for her new for some of tho bequests tberein contained 
home ill Sicily, all tho arrangements for hor (Gnav. Oant. i. 298-0). On 28 Feb., at 
household and for her provisions and uxjien- MereweU (Isle of Wight), ha gave thehene- 
ditnro on tho journey wero undertakon by tho diction to tho newly mecled abbot, Sampson 
bi&hopofWincbeslor(E. DxaniOji. 414). At of St. Edmund’s (J2c?». of St,Edniun£e,n. 
Slichuelnias Heuiy sont him to Normandy. 6). He -was at the council at Westminster 
Tho seiiesohal of the duchy was dead ; Henry in -which Baldwin was dected primate [see 
appointed Eiohai’d not inoroly seiiesohal, but Baipwin, d. 1190], 2 Dec. 1184 (Gesta mn. 
justiciar (G'esfaZTen. i.l24); i.e. lie entrusted i. 319). On 10 April 1186 he was at Dover 
him witli 1 lie supreme control of the Norman with (he king (OoU. Topm/r, et Oeneal.m. 
administration and government, and he seems 170-7). At the end of April 1 180 he received 
also to have given him a special charge to exa- tho king at Mei-ewellj(R. I henro, ii. 41)._ He 
mine into and amend the Norman system of died on 21 or 22 Dec. 4188 ( Gesta Een, ii. 58; 
taxation and fliianoe (E. DxoeTOj i, 416, 494). Gbkv. Oast. i. 438 ; R. Diobto, ii. 68), and 
Richard was one of the commissioners ap- was buried on the north side of the presbytery 
pointed in June 1177 to urge upon Louis of of his cathedral ohuroh. 

Franco the fulfilment of his treaties -with The monks of that church once sent a 
Henry ( Gmta Een, i. 168), lie witnessed a deputation to Henry II to complain that 
new treaty between tho two kings on 26 Sept, their bishop, Richard, had out down tho 
at Nonnuoottrt (ib. p, 194 ; Gnii-v. Cant. i. number of dishns at their dinner from thir- 
274 ; of, R. Drome, i. 422), On 21 March teen to ten. ‘ Woe hutido him,’ answemd 
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thekioifi ‘if iie does not cut them down to 
three, which is all I have at my own table ’ 
(Gib. 0A3ID11. i. G2). Probably Bichard did 
not carry his reforms so far as this, for when 
he died the monks set down in their aimale 
that ‘Bishop Kiohnrd, of good memory, de- 
pjited hence unto the Lord ’ (Ann. Mon. iL 
03), Giroldus Oambrcu&is describea him ‘ a man 
ofmore natural sense than scholarship, and 
jnare clever in worldly business than versed 
in the liberal arts’ (Gm. Oamub. vii. 70). 
Jolm of Salisbury, Bartholomew of Exeter, 
Balph de Biccto, the Canterbury monks, and 
the waverley annalist (Ann. Mon. ii. 2i6- 
046 ) praise his liberality in almsgiving, and 
the last-named writer adds that he ‘ erected 
in 1 ^ bishopric some admirable buildings, 
which recall his name from generation to 
generation.’ Bishop Milners conjecture 
(ffisf. Winmhester, ii. 202-3) that one of 
these was the hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, near Winenoster, is ingenious, but 
rests on no positive evidence. Bichard was 
a benefactor to his predecessor’s foundation 
of St. Cross. By an exchange with the 
knights of St. John, who had charge of this 
hospital, ho took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and administra- 
tion, and doubled the number of poor men 
who were daily fed there. The deed of ex- 
change {Sari. Chart. 4S, I. 38) is interest- 
ing as bein^ witnessed (at Dover onlO Apiril 
1186) by Eng llenjy and by tbe Patriarch 
Heraclius of Jerusalem, and as haviug the 
autograph signature of Bishop Bichard aud 
a fine impression of his seal. 

j&Dsta Abbutum S. Albaui, Materials for 
Euhiry of Boohot, Tliomue Saga, Balph de Bi- 
cato, Gervaao of Canterbury, Gosta Henrioi, 
Annales Monastic!, Giraldns Oambrensis, Ms- 
motiids of St. Edmund's (all in BoUs Sev.); 
letters of Jubu uf Salisbury and Gilbert Poliot, 
ed. Giles (Pabres Bcclosiie Anglicanse); Pipe 
fioUs, 2-4 Hon. II, Becord Oommisbion, 6-17 
Een, n, and Beet of Pinoa (Pipe Boll Soo.) ; 
Madox’s History of Excboqner and Pormuloie 
Anglioanum; Dialogue do Scaccaiio in Stubbs’s 
Select Charters ; ^ton's Itiuoraiy of Henry II ; 
Cmsan's Lives of Bishops of Winchester ; Mag- 
neiaBotnlnmScaccurii Hormanuiee (Soo. Antiq.) 
The HarleidU Charter 43 I. 38 is exhibited in 
the British Musciim, and printed in Collectanea 
Tepogmphica etGonoidogiea, iii. 176-7.'' 


i. 


H. 


MOHABD {Jl. 1100), caUod the Pre- 
monstratonsian, was abbot of on unknown 
Enghsk house of that order (Bai,b, 8orij>tt. 
lllmtr. Brit. . . , Cat. p. 282). About 1180 
he seems to have left Euglaud, vieited 
Oolome, and spent some time in writing at 
the abbey of Arushorg (OujoiN, Cmnmeni. do 


Sar^tt. Secies, ii, 1621). Here, about 1183, 
he is said to have written his ‘ Life of St. 
Ursula,’ containing a history of the passion 
of the eleven thousand virgins {ib. 1522). 
This is extant in Oapgrave's ‘ Nova Legenda 
^gli® ’ (f.316, ed. 1616), andwaspubUshed 
in Colome by Oromhach in two volumes in 
1607. Some theological treatises attributed 
to Bichard are still extant, suoh os the ‘Be 
Ganone Miaete,' called also ‘De Officiis 
Mieses,’ in Corpue Christi College Library, 
Cambridge, and in the Bodleian Library. 
The * Carmen de Expositions Miseie’in Uni- 
versity OolleTO, Oxford, is more probably 
attributed to Hildebert, called Cenomanensis 
(of Lhysek, Sist. Poet. Med. Mv. p. 60, ed, 
1721, and elsewhere). Bichard is also said 
to have written ‘ De Computo Eodeaiastico,’ 
but Hardy does not seem correct {Besoript. 
Cat, of MSS, iii. 222, Bolls Ser.) when he 
follows Tanner (Bi 6 Z. Brit.-Sih. p, 627) in 
attributing to him a ohrouiele from 1064 to 
BO late a date as 1284. 

[See, in addition to authorities cited in the 
text, Pits’a Illustr, Angl. Script, i. 265-6 ; Pa- 
briciua’s Bibl. Let. Med. .^t. vi. 83; Chevu- 
lior'e Bdpertoire des Sourcea Hist, du Moyan 
Ago, i. 1014; Wright’s Biogr.Biit. Lit. ii. 471.] 

A. M. 0-n. 

BIOHABD oif Duviziis {fi. 1191),obroni- 
cler, apparently anal ive of Devizes, Wiltehire, 
was a monk 01 Idle Benedictine house of St. 
Swithnn’s, 'Winehester, in the time of Prior 
Bohert. He wrote a chronicle of the deeds 
of Bichard I, and sent it to Bobei't with a 
prologue in the form of a letter. This 
‘Chi'onicon de rebus gestie Bioardi primi’ 
extends from the accession of Bichard I to 
Oct. 1102, when he was making arrangements 

? revious to his departure fiom Palestine, 
t is of great value, for Bichard was an 
acute observer, and is amusing, for he was 
given to earcaem. He speaks severely of the 
arrogance of 'William Longohamp [q. v.], 
and accusee 'Waller, archbishop of ^uen, of 
deceit ; makes a curious allusion to the infl- 
deUties of Eleanor, the kind’s mother, to her 
first husband, Louis VH of Prance, and in- 
serts a long and quaintly told story of a hoy 
said to have been slain oy the Jews of ’Win- 
chester, in the course of which he says 
something characteristic of each of several 
of the principal cities of Eimlond. He quotes 
'Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and makos 
a parade of learning. The speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his waractoie must 
lu some cases he his own composition. 

This work, commonly referred to os the 
‘ Qesta Bioardi,’ exists in C. G. C. Camhr. 
MS. 339 and Cult. MS. Dorn, A, xiii. ; it 
has been printed and edited by Stevenson 
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for lilie English Uistorical Society in 1838, 
and by Mr. novlett in vol. hi. of the ‘ Ohi-o- 
nicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Heiuy II, 
and Richard I’ for the Rolls Series in 1886, 
and has been translated by Stevenson in the 
series of ‘ Church Historians,’ vol. v., and by 
GUes, reprinted, -with differenoes, in ' Chro- 
nicles of the Crusaders’ in Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library. 

Along with both the manuscripts of the 
‘Gesta°is bound the ‘Annales de Win- 
tonia,’ a chronicle ascribed to Richard b^ 
Bale, followed by Pits. Stevenson, in his 
preface to the’ Qesta,’ says that he sees no 
ground for Bale’s statement, hut his opinion 
has been controverted by later authorities. 
This chronicle as given in the C. 0. _C. 
Oambr. SIS., the earner of tho two, ‘begins 
with a description of Britain, and goes down 
to tho year 1136,’ though after 1066 it is ex- 
Iremoly meagre (Ltrinn). It was certainly 
written by a Winchester monk of tho time of 
Richard, and presents some likeness to his un- 
doubted work, specially in a passage which, 
although considered obscure W Luard, obvi- 
ously refers to the divorce of Queen Eleanor 
from her first husband. It begins with a 
dedication to a ‘Master Adam,’ which has 
been mutilated in binding so that the 
author's name has been lost. It is possible 
that Bole saw it before this mutilation, and 
found Richard’s name. In any case it is 
probable that he was the author (iS.) It 
presents several inaccuracies, and relates some 
events, sjicciaUy thoso connected with Win- 
chester, in some detail. Tho other version, in 
Cotton MS. Dom. A. xiii., which was printed 
by Luard in his ‘ Auualos Monastici ’ (voL 

ii. in the Rolls Series), has evidently been 
copied, down to 1066, with some alterations, 
from the G. 0. C. Cambridge manuscript, 
aud is carried on in the same handwriting ‘ ox 
tho end of the thirlouuth or bugmning of tho 
fourteenth century to the year 1202’ (i6.) 
Mr. Ilowlett considers that the four pieces, 
vie. the ‘Gesta’ and tho Chronicle in botli 
manuscripts, nio all written by one hand, 
ond by the author himself, who must there- 
fore, according to his view, have been aUve 
in 1202. 

[Editions of the Gesta Eioardi I by Steven- 
son (JSngl. Hist. Soo.) end by Howlett (Rolls 
Set.); Annules Monastici, vol. ii., Luord's pre- 
face (Rolle Sor.) ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. 

iii. No. 28 ; llardy's Cat. of Mat. vol. ii. ; 
Wiight's Biogr. Brit. Lit. vol. ii.] W. H. 

RICHARD or ELT(i'f.liOJ.P), historian, 
was a monk of lily who may probably he 
identified with tho Richard -wHio was sent by 
the monks of Ely to Rome bearing a letter 
to Pope Eugeuius (1149 -1151), against the 


Merk Henry, son of the archdeacon of Elv 
He w /herein described as a man of o,.od 
Me who had been from hojhood a mo4 of 

Riohmd was author of an account of Ely 
which 18 not known to be extant. Mam 
quotations from it are incoipoiated in the 
Tjiber Eliensis ’ by Thomas oi Ely ( fi. II 70 ) 
admowledges his indebtedness 
to Richard. Wharton also credits Richard 
with the authorship of ‘ Oontinuatio His- 
tori® Eliensis ah anno 1107 ad annum 1169' 
which he printed in his ‘Anglia Sacra,’ but 
it is really an epitome of Richard’s work bv 
a writer who acknowledges his indebtednesi, 
Tanner asorihes to Richard a volume of serl 
mons beginning ‘ Ascendet siout virgultum 
eoram,’ and a volume of songs and of familiar 
epistles, referring to No. 160 of Boston of 
Bury’s ‘Catalogue.’ 


[Wharton's AngUa Sacra, i. xlv and 815; 
Stewart's edition of the Liber EUenas.] M. B. 

RICHARD OP Ely (d. 1198), hishop of 
London. [See FitzkhaIiD or Fiizhisei, 
Riohabd.] 

RICHARD BE Templo {JI. 1190-1229), 
reputed author of the ‘Itinerarium Regis 
Ricardi,’ the oliief authority for the third 
crusade, may have been a chaplain to the 
templars, and in some sense a dependent of 
the Earl of Loioester (1191-1200). 

From the ‘Itinerarium’ itself we learn 
that the author of the work was at Lyons 
with Richard Omur de Lion in July 1190; 
from Lyons ho passed through Orange to Ma- 
rignane ‘ on the sea ’ and MarseiUes, whence 
he took ship for Sicily, and reached Me'^sina 
hofore 14 Sept., having thus outsailed the 
king, who left Marseilles on 7 Aug. and 
lauded at Messiua on 23 Sept. He was oh- 
viouely an eye-witness of muw that he recoids 
during Richard’s six mouths’ stay in Sicily, 
and on 10 April 1191 embarked for Acre in a 
voesel belonging to the English fleet. With 
lUchard. he experienced the great GoodFriday 
storm off the coast of Orote (12 April), and 
in the king’s company was driven to Rhodes 
— an island whose rumed capitolhe compares 
to Rome for size and appear^ce. He 1^ 
Rhodes on 1 May with the king, but not in 
Riobard's own ship, and was probably present 
at the conquest of Cyprus and the rest of 
the English crusado till the return horns m 
October 1192. In some parts, however, Ilia 
narrative lacks the precise detail we should 
expect from an eye-witness, and the first 
person practically drops out of his pages at 
the departure from Rhodes (p. 181, bk. 11 . c. 
28) only to reappear at the very ond of the 
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^ork (bk. Ti. c. 33, -with wMch cf. iv. 83), 
«tli the acooimt of Llio pilgrimage to Jeru- 
■alein. Three bauds of crusadeis visited the 
holy city (September 1192 P), and the author 
of the '* Ilinerariura ’ was a membor of the 
jecond band, under iho ^idonee of Ealph 
Teisaun. Sis account of this incident is very 
minute, and it expressly states that he mads 
the iournoy as a poor man on foot. Erom 
Jetuaaiem he returned to Acre, where he 
abruptly disappears from the narrative. He 
eertaihly did not return home with Eichard 
himself; but, as he seems to have visited 
Borne (see above) soma time during his life, 
ha may possibly have done so in the com- 
pany of the two queens (Berengaria and 
Joan) on their way from Palestine to Poitou. 

On or bofere ^4 Oct. 1223 Eichard da 
Templo, with whom Bishop Stubbs identifies 
the author of the * Itinerorium,’ although 
the grounds are not conclusive, was elected 

K ' the Augustiniau church of the Holy 
, London (Close Jiollg, p. 616, a Sj. 
fhers is no evidence as to the precise day of 
the prior’s death ; but he appears to have 
been token under Ghrogoiy iX’s protection 
as late as 1229. 

In its present form the ‘Itineraiium’ was 
published after 1198. It is quoted by Girol- 
ius Oambrensia, who died about 1216 ; by 
the author of the ‘ Be Expugnatione Terns 
SanotiB,’ who was wounded when Saladin 
hud siege to Jernsalem in 1187 ; in the Bri- 
tish Museum MS. (Eeg. 14 c. 10), which 
was probably composed about 1220; bvEoger 
rfWendover (d. 1237); and by Matthew 
Faiis (d. 1269 P). The last three writers, 
however, only quote from Book i. (Stubbs’s 
Introduction, p. Ixx), a book which stands 
apart ftnm and was very likely published 
bote the rest. All the external evidence 
for Bichord de Temnlo’s authorship is to be 
found— (1) in the ‘Do Expugnatione’s ’ ad- 
vice to its readers that, if they desire a de- 
tailed account of King Eichard’s crusade 
otter Philip’s departure from Syria, they 
had better consult ‘the book which the Prior 
of the Holy Trini^ at London caused to be 
translated out of Ifrench into Latin,’ words 
which distinctly refer to the ‘ Itinerorium ; ’ 
and (2) the assertion of Nicholas Trivet 
1300'P), prefixed to a direct quotation from 
the ' Itinerarium ’ (bk. ii.), declaring that 
the quotation in question comes from ‘the 
Itinerary of the same king (i.e. Eichard I), 
which Eichard, Oonon of the Holy Trinity 
at London, wTOte in prose and metre.’ 

By far (he greater part of the ‘Itinerorium’ 
conesponds very closely with a long octo- 
erllabic French poem, written by a certain 
Ambrose, the priest-clerk, who, like the au- 


thor of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ accompanied Ei- 
chard on the third crusade. 'This Ambrose 
is probably identical with tho Ambrose who, 
as ‘ king’s clerk ’ (10 Oct. 1200), received pay- 
ment for singing mass at John’s second coro- 
nation (Abm. Holls, p. 84). His French 
poem, the ‘ Carmen Ambrosii,’ has not yet 
been published in full ; but it appears to omit 
certain salient points that are found in the 
‘Itinerarium,’ such as the account of Ikede- 
rick Barbarossa’s crusade (bk. i. cc. 18-24), 
audit has minor details which are peculiar to 
it. Nor do the two works always follow the 
same order of events. But there can be little 
question that the ‘Itinerarium’ is bused 
upon the ‘ Song of Ambiose ; ’ and it seems 
probable that, some time after the appearance 
of the latter work, Eichard de Templo had it 
translated — ^with acertain amount of freedom 
— mto Latin, probably by a survivor from the 
third crusade. This theory harmonises the 
chief points of the evidence of Trivet and 
the ‘Be Expugnatione.’ If this translation 
were dedicated to Eichard de Templo, or 
introduced with a preface from his pen, it 
would soon naturally be ascribed to him ; 
while the close resemblance between the 
French and Latin works would account for 
Trivet’s blunder in attributing both to one 
writer. 

The ‘ Itinerarium ’ has been published by 
Bongars (only part of book i., and without 
the author’s prologue) ; by Gale, and by 
Stubbs. Selections have been edited by 
Fauli. The chief manusermts ore (a) Cotton 
MS. Faustina A vii (early thirteenth cen- 
tury, (b) Cambridge Public Libraiy Ff. i. 26 
Middle thirteenth century), (o) Corpus Christ i 
College, Cambridge (late thirteenth century), 
Fhilhpps’s Library, Cheltonhamj8874 alias 
13666 (fourteenth century). The British Mu- 
seum MS. Eeg. 14 G 10 coutaius large parts of 
book i, placed in a new order. The Corpus 
mouuscript has the fullest text and has been 
followed by Stubbs, Gale’s edition is from 

S , a manusoriptwhich, os it contains various 
tin poems by Geofirey Vinsauf, and notably 
one on Eicbard I’s death, has led many writers 
to asoiibe tho ‘Itinerorium’ also to this poet, 
Barth had a manuscript of book I which as- 
signed the work to ‘ Guido Adduanensis ’ 
(see SxTmBB, Introd. pp. xUii-xlvi). 

Eichard de Tenmlo must not be confused 
with Eichard of Bevlzes (jt. 1191) [q. v.], 
author of the ‘ Gesta Eegis Eicardi,’ whoso 
work covers much the same period of Ei- 
chard I’s career as the ‘ Itinerarium.’ Both 
end at the some date, 

[Itinerarium Begis Eicardi, ed. Stuhhs, Gtiral- 
dus Oambronsis, ed Bimock, Brewer, and Wax- 
Tier, vol, viii., Matthew Baris, ed. Imard, vol. 
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ii, Do Dxpugnntiona Terno Sanots, ed. 7o>i. 
Stovonsion (all in the Rolls Ser.) ; Seriptores 
Kcr. Gorman. (Pertz), xsvii. 100-220, 532-46 ; 
'J'rivet, od. Hog (Hngl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gale’s 
Seiiptoi'OB (l(i87) ; Norman Holls, ed. Hardy, 
1836 ; Oloso Rolls, ed. Hardy (1200-24) ; Ry- 
mer's Doodera, ed. 1816, vol. i. j Dngdale’s Mo- 
tiastieoTi, od. 1817-80, vol. vi. ; Revue dea So- 
cii^tiSa Hav.intes dea DApartomonts, 6 th sor. vi. 
93, &c ; Adolbert Keller’s ‘Romviirta’ (1844), 
pp. 411-25; Montfaneon’s Rihliotheca Biblio- 
thecarum, i. 31 ; 0. Bongata's Qcsta Dei per 
Fraiioos; Ln Oroiz’s Diaaertation anr quolqnea 
poinla curieux do I'Hiatoire do Rraneo, vii. 24.] 

T. A.A. 

RIOHAED 01 ? OoiwrvvAiii {fl. 12o0), 
called also Ricliard Eufus, Hiiys, llosao, or 
Eowae, a Kranciacan teacher, vvaa a master, 
probably an O-vrord master of arts, when ho 
■went to Paris about 1238 (ilftm. FraneUtB, pi. 
6130). He left Paris without taking a dc- 
groe, and, after making his profession as a 
Franciscan at Oxford (?6. p. 39), returned to 
Franco in iho same year with Ilaymo of 
Faver.sham [q. v.] to oppose the ministor- 
goncral Elias. Ha wont on to Homo to appeal 
against Elias (li. p. 649). Tn 1230 ho was 
again at Oxford, and, in spito of directionfrom 
the general of his order to go to Poris ns a 
lecturer (i6. pp. 880, 866), was aUowed to 
stay at Oxford, whero he lectured, as bache- 
lor of divinity, on the ‘Sentences’ (Baooit, 
Compend. Stud. Theol. c. 4). Soon after, the 
riots at Oxford decided him to go to Paris. 
Adam de Marisco [q. v.] wrote to the pro- 
vincial, asking that he should be provided 
with companions and manuscripts, and oarly 
in 1268 endeavoured to hnd hun a socretnry 
(Mm. Franmc, p. 349). At Paris he lec- 
tured on the ' Sontoncss,’ earning tho title 
of the ‘ Admirable Philosopher ’ (fi. p. 39). 
ileturning to Oxford, he became fifth lector 
and regent master of the friars, probably 
about 1265, Bacon, wilting in 1292, says 
that Richard of Cornwall’s toaohiug was 
the BonrcB of tho mischiovous errors that 
had for the past forty years hold the field. 
Ilis faulty teaching had been reproved by 
Parisian scholars, but his fame among the 
foolish was very groat. Eccleston praises 
his piety, his conversation and intellectual 
abilities. Martin de Sancta Cruce, master 
of Shorbourne Hospital, bequeathed to him, 
by his will, November 1260, ‘unum habi- 
tum intogrum’ and a copy of tho canonical 
epistles. 

Sbaralon, in his ‘ Supplement ’ to Wadding 
OLmales Minoi'uni), ascribes to lUchard of 
Cornwall oommentarioB on the Master of tbe 
Sentences, in two boolcs, beginning ' Seoun- 
dnmHngonom de S.Victore in librideSaora- 


ending ‘ quikis so* non possit MuerrSS 
hb. 2,’ a work formerly at Assisi. Hh Mm 
montary on Bonavontnre’s third hook of sm 
tonces IS now at Assisi (No. 176), beginning 
‘Dens Mtom qui dives eat,’ and ending ‘noS 
cst ludicaro sod iudicari.’ A work onBom 
venture’s fourth hook follows, witkout a 
separate title, beginning (f. 61) ‘Sacramenta 
sunt qiicdam medioamenta spiritualia,’ end- 
ing (f, 177) ‘nee est pxoommunicatui.’ Sham- 
lea gives ns tbe work of Rickard Rufus another 
mnmisoript, once at Assisi, beginning ‘ On- 
pientes, etc., totalis libri premittit milii 
prologiim,’ and ending ‘ hoc non est per exe- 
cutioiiem sed notificationemprimi.’ At tho 
hoginning of the fourth book was the title 
'Itio. liufi Angli compilatio 4 lihrorum S. 
Bonaventnvio. Altissimus oreavit de terra 
mediciiuim. Verbum istud scribitnr Eedes. 
xxxviii.’ Willolt and Posaovinns refer to 
a mnmiseript at Paris, written by Richard 
on the ‘ Sentences.’ Bale saw a commentary 
on the' Sent onoes ’in the monastery at No^ 
wich, writ) on by Ricliard le Euys, in four 
hooka, beginning * Materia divinarum aorip- 
turarum,’ and by tho same writer, ‘QueV 
tionos quoquo varias,’ in one book (Scripi 
Illmir. xii. 17). 

lie must be distinguished from Riohabd 
OJ? CoiasnvAnL (Jl. 1287), prebendary of Lm- 
coin, who is oommendod by Adam de Mathco 
in a lottor to Robert Grosseteste [q. v j The 
latter had commented on his want ofknow- 
ledge of the English idiom. Ho is probably 
tho Ricliard of Cornwall whom Grosseteste, 
on the rocommondation of Cardinol (Jiles, 
appointed to a Lincoln prebend about 12S7, 
In a letter to Richard, Groasoteste compli- 
ments him on Iiia knowledge and good man- 
nors, and rofurs to his sacrifice in quitting 
Rome to como to England, The Irishman 
who signed ‘ Rio. Cornub.,’ in 1252, to an 
agreement, made at 0.tford between tha 
northerners and the Irish, was perhaps the 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

[Little's Grey Friars in Oxford ; Monumenta 
Franciscana; Wadding's Aimalas Minnrum, ir, 
325; Sbaralea’a Supplement, pm 633, 633; 
Grosseteste’s Bpistolre, cd. Liiard; Tanner’s Bihl 
Brit. ; Possevino’s Apparatus Sacor.) SI. B. 


IlIOHAilD 03? Wethebshed (d. 1231), 
avclibishop of Canterbury. [See Ghant, 
Eiohabd.] 

RICHARD ANGLIOHS (f. 1190), 
canonist. [See iindor Pooe, Iuoiiabd, a. 
1287, bishop of Durham.] 

RICHARD BE JIoBiira (d. 1242), histo- 
xiau. [See Mobtits.] 
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EIOHABD or WmDOTBE (d. 1262), 
iibysioian, was a canon of St. Paul’s, in wiiei 
chiircli le prebend of 

P niJinrid. probably anccceding Boger Niger 
fq. r.] in. 1229. Ho afterwards keld the pre- 
tend of Rngmere, wbicb previously to 1260 
lie had exchanged for that of Noaaden. 
JIatthew Paris (v. 299) mentions that he 
tra 5 at one time physician to Gregory IX, 
who on his death in 1241, gave Kichard a 
cracifix containing relics, which Biohord in 
his turn bequeathed to St . Alhans. Ho died 
ia 1252, his obit at St. Paul’s being observed 
on 5 March CNnwoouBT, Repertoriwm, i. 80, 
U5, 183). He loft bequests to vorious bodies, 
including the hospital of St. James’s, near 
London, to have prayers said for his souL 

rdchard of "Wendover, the canon of St. 
Paul's and physician, ia to ha carefully dis- 
tinguished from Richard de Wendene or da 
Wendover (d. 1250), bishop of Rochester, as 
well ns from the famous jurist, Ricardus 
Anglicus, who has been hiin.self confused 
with Richard Pool-, bishop of Hurham [see 
PooB, RtcnAtiD, ad An.] j and, finally, from 
another Richard who was celebrated as a 
physician in the early part of the thirteenth 
contmw, and had been physician at hlont- 
nellier, of whom f-iillea duCorheil {Jl. 1222), 
uihis ‘Compendium Mediom(it‘,’says! 

ftui vetulo canos profert do pootore sonsiis 

Bicaidns sonior, qtiem pins let.ita sonili 

Ais facit esso senom. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
Bichard of Wejidovor is identical with a 
second famous physician, Richard the Eng- 
lishman, who had studied modicine at Pans 
and Salerno, and was autihor of tho ‘ Practica 
sirs medicamenta Ricardi,’iti whicli reference 
ia made to tho writer’s practice at Bologna 
andSpoleto, and of tho ‘Traotatus de Urinis,’ 
whose author is sonietiinos stylod ‘Ricardus 
Anglicus,’ and sometimes ‘Ricardus Saleriii- 
tanus.’ Gilbert the Englishman [q. v.] cites 
a treatise ‘ De Uriiiis ’ as by Master Richard, 
one of the most skilful of all doctors. Ri- 
chard is meni ioned as a celebrated physician 
by John of Gaddesden [q. v.] and others. 

The following writings are ascribed to Ri- 
chard the famous physician, although all 
may not hefrum t he same pon : 1 . ' Miorologus 
Magistri Ricardi Anglici,’ MS. Dihl. Nat, 
6967. This treatise, svhich is not found 
entire in any manuscript, is a sort of brief 
medical oncycloptodia ; it is a compilation 
from Greek and Arabic writers, though it 
ahows some independence of thought and 
originality of expression. Probably most of 
the following are really parts of tho ‘Micro- 
logus,’ for in a preface to this work Richard 


speaks of its contents or ‘ rules touching the 
urine,’ on anatomy, purging medieines, and 
the prognostics of diseases. 2. ‘Anatomia,’ 
MSS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 7066, Ashmole MS. 
lC98,ii. 2, in the Bodleian Library. In Merton 
College MS. 824, f. 160 6, there is ‘ Liber 
Anathomiie partim ex Ricardo Salernilano 
eonfeotus.’ 3. ‘Practica,’ AISS. Bibl. Nat. 
69.>7,7066: ino. ‘Acutarumebtaliaterciana,’ 
and Balllol College 285, fi'. 47-63, where it is 
styled ‘ Miorologus,’ Both the ‘ Anatomia ’ 
and ‘Practica’ are in fact parts of the 
‘ Micrologus.’ 4. ‘De Signis prognostieis.’ 
Inc. ‘ Einis Medicinal dumtaxat,’ under this 
title in MSS. 8. Germain des Pi6s, 1306, 
C964 in the Bibliothhque Nationale, Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, MS. Ee. ii. 20, f, 40 6, and 
Ti i. 1 7, f. 168. In Qonville and Cains College 
MS. 117 as Sigua Ricardi, in Exeter College 
36 f. 108 as Signa Medicinalia, and in MS. 
DibL Nat. TOdO os ‘ Summa dc signis dierum 
criticonim.’ M. Littr6 thinks the treatises 
‘DeCi'isi’ and ‘De Pnlsihns’ are parts of 
this work. This theory is in part confirmed 
by St. Peter’s Oolloge, Cambridge, MS. 218, 
which gives under one head ‘ Summa Ricardi 
do crlticis diehus et pulsihns, et de modo 
confleiendi et medendi,’ but in the seme 
manuscript ‘ De Oriai, Plilehotomia ’ appear 
separately. The part ‘ De Piilsibus ’ is con- 
tained in New College MS. 167, f. 2. Another 
fragment of the same treatise has been 
printed under the title ‘De signis fohrium’ 
in tho ‘ Opus aureum ao prteclai'um,’ Venice, 
1614, fol. j Lyons, 1617, 4to ; Basle, 1636, fol. 

6. ‘De modo conficiendi et medendi,’ MS. 
Univ, Libr. Oamhr. Ee. ii, 20, if. 18-17, ond 
Qonville and Oaius OoUwe AIS. It is clear 
from St. Peter’s Coll. AIS. 218 that this is 
part of the same tinatise os No. 4, Al. Littrd 
thinks it is perhaps identical with the 
‘ Practica,’ No. 2. Very probohly the identi- 
fication should also extend to the ‘ Compen- 
dium Medicinie ' of Bodleian MS. 2462, f. 616, 
and the ‘Summa Ricardi’ of other manu- 
scripts. All of them are probably more or 
loss considerable fragments of the ‘ Miero- 
loguB.’ 6. ‘ De Phlebotomia,’ inc. ‘ Medelam 
membrorum duplicem,' MS. Bibl. Nat, 6988, 
AIS. Cambrai 815, St. Peter’s Coll. MS. 218. 

7. ‘De Urinis,’ ino. in some copies ‘Circa 
urinns quinqne sunt pensonda,'^ in others 
‘ Quinque attendnntur generalla,’ All copies 
seem to have prefixed a distich of which the 
first line is : 

Qui enpit orinas mea per compendia scire. 

Now Coll. AIS. 107, f. 6; Exeter OoU. 35 , 
AU Souls’ Coll. SO; Aferton OoU. 324 ^as 
‘Ricardi Salernilani) ; Gonvillo and Cams 
CoU. MS. 96, MS. Cambrai, 816. In MS. BibL 
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Nat. 7030 there is a tract ‘ De TJrinis ’ attri- 
buted to Richard -whicli hepfins ‘ Quum se- 
cundumAvieennamviginti siiitcolores urine,’ 
■which, however, is no doubt W Walter 
Agilon. In Oaiubr. Univ. Libr. MS. H. i. 17, 
there is a third Irnel beginning ‘ Preesentium 
Corporis ’ 8. ‘ liepressiva,’ MS. UiiiT Libr. 
Oombr. Ee. ii. 20, f . 24, inc. ‘ Laxntiva solent,’ 
Gonville and Cains Coll. MS. 95. This is no 
doubt the part of the ‘ Micrologus ’ which 
treats of pur^ng medicines, as indicated by 
Richard in his prologue to that worh (Jlist. 
lAtt. xxi. 88^. In BoUiol Coll. MS. 286, f. 
226, there is ‘ Iiiher Ricordi de Laxativis,’ inc. 
‘Dupplici causa me co^ente.’ 9. ‘Tabulae 
cum comment ario Joonnis de Soncto Paulo,’ 
MS. St. Peter’s Coll. 218. _ 10. ‘Liber 
llicardi,’ MS. GonviUe and Coins (BnRirA.Bn, 
I. iii. 120). In verse, inc. ‘ Adsit principio 
nancta Maria meo ; ’ a few lines are printed 
by M. Littrfi. It is likely enough by Richard, 
who shows a taste for versifying in his other 
works. Rut at the end tho author is called 
Bicardiiius ; this suggests that the author 
was Richard of Bloxhom, author of the 
'Knowing of Medicynes after Richardyno’ 
ill Ashmole MS. 1498. 11, ‘ Practica sivc 
Medicamontl Rioardi,’ MS. Bibl. de 1’ Arsenal 
78, inc. ‘ Caritfltis studio ot brovitatis causo.’ 
TnOambr. Univ. Libr. MSS. Ee. ii. 20 and R 
i, 17, there is a ‘Practioa Rioardi ’ beginning 
‘ Ilnhomus ah antiquis.’ St. Poler’s College, 
Cambridge MS. 218, contains, under the 
name of ‘ Ilioardus Anglious,’ besides Nos. 9, 
6, 6, 4, and tho treatise ‘ De Crisi ’ already 
named, tho fallowing threo, 12. ‘ Qumstioues 
Coll. Salornilani do Ooloribus.’ 13. ‘Oonsilia 
Medica,’ and 14. * Be Naturali Philosophio.’ 
In MS. Mngd. Coll. Oxon. 146, f. 40 b there 
is 16. ‘ Be Ornatu libellus secundum magi- 
strum Ricordum,’ which may ho by Richard 
the physician. 

[Mattho-vr Paris; Noircourt's Eopertorium; 
Dugdalo’s Hist, of SI. Paul’s ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Bril.-IIib. C24 ; Simpson's Documents iUustet- 
ing Hist, of St. Paul’s (Camden Sec.) ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. ; Hiatoire Litlirnire 
do la Franco, xxi. 383-93, art. by M. Littr4; 
Ooxe’s Gilt. MSS. in Coll. Anlisqno Oxon. ; Cata- 
logue of MSS. in Cambr. University Library; 
Bernard's Oatalogns MSS, Anglim.] 0. L. K. 

RICHARD -DU WmiE (1197 P-1263), 
bishop of Ghiohestor and saint, derived his 
name from Droitwioh in Worcestorshira, 
whore ho was horn ohout 1197 (BoOKisa in 
Aota SS. April, i. 307). He was a son of 
well-to-do parents, Richard and Alice, hut 
his father died when he was young, and tho 
family fell into poverty, Oapgrave {Asia 
88, April i, 279), his later biographer, 
■writing in the hfteenth century, tella pic- 


turesque stories of how Riohardlab^ 
on his elder brother’s land so zealouslvS 
he repaired tho brolcen fortunes of thelaimk 
However that may he, it is certain that S 
hrolher offered to resign his estates to bun 
and proposed that he shoiUd mairy a cerlm 
noble lady (BoflKTire, p. 286; 
p. 279). Rjohard refuLd both wS 
and wont to Oxford as a poor^ scholar. 
There he lived very simply. He and two 
twmpanions had hut one tunic and one 
hooded gown in ooramon in which thev 
attended lectures by turns (f6. p.279) Losic 
he specially studied (Bookdto, p. 286). As 
master of arts he taught with great success 
FinaUy he became doctor of canon law, and 
by common consent of the university was 
made chancellor (ib. p. 287). Capgrave (n 
270) says that before he was made chim- 
cellor he went first to Pai-is to study loric 
returned to Oxford to take the degree of 
M.A., and thence wont to Bologna to work 
at canon law, wherein he won great repu- 
tation there. He tells also that when hs 
was on the point of leaving Bologna his 
tutor olfered him his daughter in mariiage, 
hut he shrank fro;m the offer, for mamara 
had no place in his austere scheme of me. 
According to Copm'ave,it was only now, on 
his return to En^and, that he was made 
chaiicollor of Oxford university. His fame 
OR a soholar and saint was so great that both 
Edmund Rich [q. v.], now primate, and the 
learned Robert Grosseteste [q. v.], bhhop 
of Lincoln, ■wished to secure him as chan- 
cellor of thoir respective dioceses (OAPOKA^ra, 
p. 279). Finally^chard became ehanoellot 
of Oaiiterhury (Booxiira, p. 287), and the 
faithful friend and follower of Edmund. 
Booking compares the two holy men to ‘two 
cherubim in glory ’ (p. 287). It was after 
oonsultation with Rivard, if not actually 
at his snggostion, that Edmund made his 
stand against the king on the subject of 
vacant sees. When Edmund retired to Pon- 
tigny, Richard wont -with him, andj whenEd- 
mund’s failing health compelled him to seek 
a warmer climate, they removed together to 
Soissy. ThereEdmund died. Richard al^ways 
romoined faithful to his memory, and si^ 
plied Matthow Paris with the material for 
his biography (Siaf. Major, v. 369). In 
1249 ho attended St. Edmimd’s translation 
at Pontig^ny, and ■wrote an account of it 
in a letter published ^ Matthew Paris (ti. 
V. 76, 192, vi. 128). Kohard had no heart 
to return to England, but went to Orleans 
and studied theology in a Dominican honae 
(Boaxrcra, p. 287). He was ordained priest 
(here, and nenoeforlh increased the rigoM 
of his asceticism. He founded a chapu in 
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Orleans in honour of St. Edmund. At last 
be returned to England, and became near 
of Deal and rector of Charing (Bliss, Cal. 
fapal Letters, i. 216). Bonifeoe of Savoy, 
St. Edmund’s successor, prevailed upon him, 
in' 1246, once more to become chancellor of 
Oonterhury (OAvenivn, p. 279). 

On the death of Bishop Balph Neville in 
1244 the canons of Chichester had elected 
to the vacant see Bobert Fasselewe [q. v.], 
otchdeacon of Chichester, and an ardent sup- 
oorter of the Icing. Boniface, already aroh- 
^hop-elect, held a synod of his suifragans 
on 3 June 1244, and quashed the election. 
Kohard de "Wyehe was now recommended 
to the chapter and immediately elected, Boni- 
face urging his choice and confirming the 
election (Akb. Waverle!/,p. 833; Ann. Wor- 
cester, V.^SS; Matt. Pabis, Hist. Meoor,ir. 
8M, 401| Bockiitq, p. 288). Henry HI 
\ra3 enraged, and refused to surrender the 
temporalities of the see. Bichard hod an in- 
ternew with him, but, os it proved useless, 
be took his case to the pope, Innocent IV, 
who eonaeerated him at livons on 6 March 
1246 (Ann. Woraeeter, p. 436 j Asm. Waverhy, 

p.8^). 

On his return to England Bichard found 
the temporalities of the see shamefully mis- 
used and wasted by the king's officials. A 
second interview with the king proved of no 
arail (BoosiKO, p. 289). Bichard was home- 
ly in his own mocese, ‘ like a stranger in a 
foreign land’ (i6. p. 289). He was dependent 
on the hospitality of his clergy, espocialLy on 
Aat of a poor priest of Tarring, Simon 
nitme, who shared with Bichard what little 
be possessed. After two years, in 1246, the 
king was induced by papal threats of ex- 
communication to restore the temporalities 
(jm. Worcester, y. 437). Bichard continued 
to lead the life of a primitive apostle, spend- 
lag little on his own needs and giving alms 
ksely. He rigidly maintained ecclesiastical 
disciplme. A hody of statutes was compiled 
hy him, with the aid of his chapter, with a 
now to removing abuses in the church; it 
throws much light on the general condition 
of the clergy. Cfiergy living in conouMnoge 
within his diocese wore to he deprived of 
their benefices ; all candidates for ordinor- 
tion were to take a vow of chastity ; the 
naworthy were to he excluded from ordinal 
turn; ohmity and hospitality were enjoined 
on rectors; tithes were to he paid regu- 
larly; detainers of tithes were to be severely 
pum8hed(cf. Ann. Tewkesbury, pp. 148, 140); 
ricars were to be priests and hmd only one 
cure; non-residence was condemned; deacons 
vers foihiddou to hear coniesaions, impose 
penances, or baptise, save in emergencies; 

VOL xvi. 


confirmation was to follow one year after 
baptism. That Bichard set much store on 
seemlinesB of form and beauty of ritual is 
evident from his legulations that priests were 
to celebrate moss in clean white robes ; to 
use a chalice of silver or gold ; the altar linen 
was to be spotless, the cross was to be held 
by the priest in front of the celebrant, the 
bread to be of the finest wheaten flour, the 
wine mixed with water. To the sick the 
elements weire to be reverently carried. 
Olerioal exactions were suppiessed ; arch- 
deacons were to administer justice at fair 
fees, and were to visit the churches regu- 
larly; priests whose articulation was care- 
less and harried were to be suspended ; the 
sale of church offices was forbidden; four 
times a year the names of excommunicated 
persons were to he read in the parish chuich. 
AH incendiaries, usurers, sacrilegious ob- 
structors to the execution of wills, and false 
infomers were to he punished by excom- 
munication. Jews were forbidden to erect 
new synagogues. A copy of these statutes 
was to be kept by every priest in the diocese, 
and be brought by him to the episcopal synod 
(Wilkins, Concilia, i. 688-98). 

Bichard was sensitive in all matters of 
church privilege. He compelled, for example, 
the violators of a church ui Lewes, who had 
driven out and hanged a thief in sanctuary 
there, to toko down the corpse when it 
was already deciwing, and bury it within 
the church. In 1262 Bichard ajpeed with 
Gfrosaeteste in refueing the kings demand 
of a tenth (Matt. Pabis, v. 326), and in 
the same year he joined Boniface m excom- 
mimicating the authors of on outrage on the 
archbishop's official, Eustace of Lynn (t6. p. 
861). In his care for his cathedral, he in- 
srituted what was later known as ‘ St. Bi- 
chard’s pence’ — oontributions ofiered each 
Easter day or Whitsunday by the parishioners 
of each church in the diocese. With the 
same object he inducad the archhishop of 
Oonterhury and various bishops to recom- 
mend pilgrimages and offeringa to Chichester 
Cathe^iU, wiw relaxation of penance as 
reward. He was a great patron of the men- 
dicant fr'iors, especiirily the Bominioons, who 
largely expanded their work in Sussex dur- 
ing hiB episcopate. His confessor, Balph 
Bockiwp [c^. v.J, who wrote his biography, 
was a Dominican. 

Bichard’s activi^ was for from being con- 
fined to his own diocese. He meddled little 
in politics, and was reproached with loving 
the pope better than the king. He was an 
ardent advocate of orusades. In 1260 
he was one of the collectors of the crusading 
subsidy (Bliss, Cal, Papal Letters, i. 263). 

4 a 
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In 1262 the Mng cummonded him to exhort 
the people of Loudon to take the cross. His 
preaching in this instance was attended with 
small success (Matt. Pabis, y. 282 ; Fosdeva, 
i. 288). But when St. Louii> was compelled 
in 1263 to return to Europe, leaving eastern 
Christendom on the verge of dissolution, 
the pope had no more strenuous helper than 
Bichard of Ohi chest cr in reviving the flagging 
enthusiasm in England. He preached a cru- 
sade (Matt, Pabis, vi. 20^201, 209) both in 
his own diocese and that of (^nterbury (Boob- 
INH, p. 291). As he drew near to Dover, how- 
ever, where he was to consecrate a church 
dedicated to St. Edmund, his strength failed. 
Beaching Dover, and lodging in the IIos- 
pitium Dei, he consecrated the church ; hut 
next morning (3 April 1263), during early 
mass in the chapel, ho fell and soon after 
died (fi. p. 300 j Matt. Pabis, v. 369). His 
hiographers (Boobibo, p. 306; Cafqbavb, 
p. 281) tell how the clergy who performed 
for him the last oflices were deeply impressed 
on finding his body torn with macerations 
and clad in horsehair clasped with iron hands 
(cf. Matt. Pabis, v. 380). Bichord’s remains, 
except the porishahle parts, which were in- 
terred in the church of St. Edmund at 
Dover, were buried according to his wish in 
a humble grove in tho nave of Ohiohoater 
Cathedral, near the altar of St. Edmund, 
which he himself had constructed in memory 
of his revered master (Bookino, p. 307 ; 
Sussex jireh. Coll, i. 106). His will has been 
printed in Dallaway’s ‘ West Sussex ’ (i. 47) 
and ui * Testamonta Vetusla.’ It is printed 
with greater accuracy hy Mr. "W. H. Blaauw 
in ‘Sussex Archcoological Oolleotions' (i. 
164-192). Mr. Blaauw has appended a trans- 
lation and notes. Bichard leil legacies to the 
church of Ohichesler, to mai^ communities 
of Franciscan and Dominican mars,' to varioua 
reolusea, and to his servants and friends. The 
only bequest to his family was a marriage 
portion of twenty marks to the daughter of 
his sister. He was still crippled with debt, 
and ordered his executors to demand from 
the king the two years’ profits from his 
hishoprio which Henry had unjustly taken, 
Archbishop Boniface woe his principal exe- 
cutor. 

From the moment of his doath Bichard re- 
ceived tho honours of sanctity. Storios of 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon obtained 
universal belief (Matt, Pabis, v. 380, 88-i, 
410, 490, 497 i Am. Woreesfer, p. 442). The 
veneration in which his memory was held 
grew rapidly. In the episcopate of Stephen 
Berkated (1262-1287) Edward, the king’s son, 
visited the tomb. In July 1266 a commission 
■of Walter of Oontelupe, bishop of Woroester, 


Adam Marsh, and the provincial prior of thn 
Domimcans was appointed by Alixaudsr IV 
to examine his life and miraoles (’Buga r«i 
Papal Letters, i. 332). On 28 

Urhanl V, in the presence of agreat assemhlv 
declared Bichard of Ohiohester formalE 
oanonised (Buss, Cal. Papal lettersA 37 A 
377 ; WIMCIBS, Concilia, i. 743). Pami 
lieenee for the translation of the saint’s lehcs 
to Chichester Cathedral was given on 20 Feb 
tog ether witl^romised relaxations of penance 
to pilgrims (Bliss, i. 377). The barois’ wars 
probably stopped immediate action. It vras 
not until 16 June 1276 that St. Bichard’s 
remains were translated to a silver-gilt sbims 
in Edward I’s presence by Archbishop Kil- 
wardby, assisted by several bishops (jl«n 
Winchester, p. 122 ; Am. Waverley, p. 387 ■ 
Ann. Osney, p. 268 ; Ann. Worcester, m! 
470, 471). The tomb of St. Bichard, as it 
exists at present, in the south transept, is of 
later date and has suffered ftom ‘restora- 
tion’ (Willis, Architect. Hist, of Chichester). 
Till the lime of Henry Vlllit was a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. His festival, kept on 
3 April, was an important feast in Smaei 
until the Beformation, and his name was re- 
tained among the black-letter saints of the 
reformed English prayer book. 

[Richard’s life was written about 1270, soon 
aftor bis canonisation, by his confessor, Balph 
Booking, a Dominican, at the lequest of Aidi- 
bisbop itilwardby, then provincial of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans, and dedicated to Isabella, 
oountcsB of Arundel. It is very prolix and 
written ‘ nidi sod yeraci etylo ’ (Trivet, p. 242j, 
It is printed in tho Bollandisl Aota Ssnetonm, 
April i. 270-318. A bhoiler liftoentb-centnty 
lile from Capgrave is also printed in the same 
volume, pp. 278-82. More modern lives include 
Vita di San Bioordo Vescovo di Cieestria, &e. 
(Milano, 1706), to which are appended some 
prayers to St Bichard, and Stephen’s memoir in 
HomorinU of the See of Ohichester, pp, 83^8, 
whioli contains tho best recent life. Besides 
Bocldng, the chief original sources are Matthew 
Fane’s Ilisl. Major, AnnaleB Monastic!, Floira 
Historiaram, Bisnanger’s Chron. (all these in 
Bolls Series) ; Wilkins’s Ooncilin, vol. i.. Trivet 
(Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Bymoi’sFcedera; lo Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 240-1, ed. Hardy; Godwin, 
De PraesulibuB, pp. 2Ofi-0 (1748) ; Bliss's Papal 
Bogisters and Letters, vol, i<] M. T. 


BJOHABD DB Qbavbsbnd (A 1279), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Gbaveshni).] 
BIOHABD DB SwiiraTHLD (A 1317), 
bishop of Hereford. [See Swinbibld.] 
BIOHABD DB Abyndob, Abbndob, or 
AmisraDOiT {d. 1827 P), judge, was probably 
a native of Abingdon, and possibly a brother 
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of Stephen da Abingdon wlio was lord mayor 
of London in 1316. Having taken deacon's 
otderS) he apparently became a clerk in the 
exchequer; before 1274 he was granted the 
ehiiich of St. Sampson, Cricklade, Wiltshire, 
thou«h he had not taken priest’s orders 
(CaL I'apal Letters, 1306-42, p. 60). Soon 
jflerwards ha was presented to the living of 
il7yvelingham ’ in the diocese of Ely (? Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire), and in 1284 to 
thit of ' Parva Ohert ’ (_Jleff. Johannis 

Peelham, PoUs Ser. iii. 1018). In the same 
Tear he was appointed chamberlain of North 
Wales, his busmess being to collect and dis- 
boiae royal revenues in that newly con- 
ouered country. Before the end of the year 
he was sent to Dublin to collect the revenues 
cf the vacant archbishopric, and on 23 March 
1286 he was presented by Edward I to the 
prebend of Lusk in that cathedral. In June 
he was directed to colloct the dues on wools 
and wool-fells in Ireland and devote them 
to fortifying towns in Wales. He acted as 
mainpernor in the English parliament of 
June 1294. and in Iho following October was 
icnt to taire charge of tho archbishopric of 
Dnhlin, once more vacant by the dealh of 
John de Saimford [q. v.] There ho remained, 
engaging in the wav of Leinster and col- 
lecting the revonues of the diooese until 
November 1296, when he was ordered.to 
restore the temporalities to tho pope’s 
nominee, William do ITotliam. In 1207 
he was in Oumbeiland raising money for 
tho defenco of England against the Scots 
invsaLon. 

Oa 23 Sept. 1299 Bichard was appointed 
baron of the exchequer in the room of John 
do Insula; in the winter and following 
apring he was employed on the border with 
power to fine all who disobeyed the orders of 
the king’s lieutenant, and to victual any 
eaetlea that might bo captured from the 
Scota. La 1300 ue was granted custody of 
the vacant see of Ely, and in the following 
year was appointed to supervise and hasten 
the collection of n tenth and fiftoonth. in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. On 11 Deo. 1301 he 
waa collated to the prohmd of Willington 
in lAohfield Cathedral (Lu Nnvu, i. 030). 
About the same time lie received prebends 
in Salisbury and Wells cathedrals. In 
January 1300 he was cited to appear before 
the pope for unlawfully retaining the latter 
staU, but in April 1309 he was granted a 
papal dispensation to hold that with his 
other church preferments {Gal. Papal Let- 
ten, 1306-42, p. 60). In 1306 ho was also 
granted a lease of the manor of Writtle in 
which had belonged to Robert Bruce, 
Hichard’s appointment as baron of the ex- 


chequer woe not confirmed in Edward IPs 
general patent of 16 Sept. 1307, but he was 
summoned to the coronation, and on 20 Jan. 
1308 received a special patent regranting 
him the ofiice with the precedence he held 
in the previous reign. In March he was 
directed to levy a tenth and fifteenth in tho 
city of London and its suburbs. In 1310 
ho was selected to go on the king’s service 
to G-ascony, but in the same year appears os 
colleoting tallage in Somerset and m Lon- 
don In 1311 he was appointed a commis- 
mouer to enforce the statute of Winchester 
in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

In 1313, the citizens of Bristol having 
risen against the corporation, the king took 
the government of the city into his own 
hands, and sent Bichard, with other judges, 
to settle the dispute. During the hearing at 
tho Bristol guildhall a popular tumult arose, 
many were killed, and Bichard was for a 
time kept a prisoner by William Bandall and 
other citizens. He subsequently tried eighty 
of the offenders at the Gloucester assizes 
(SnvEK, Memoirs of Bristol, li. 87-107 ; 
Rolls of Pari, i. 360 J). In 1316 he was 
again levying a fifteenth in London, but soon 
after he became inoapaoitated, and in 18l7hi8 
tdace as baron was filled by John de Opham, 
Bichard again appears as a judge in 1820. 
He died apparently in 1827, when two secular 
chaplains were endowed to say mass daily 
for his soul in the abbey church at Abing- 
don {Gal. Patent Bolls, 1327-80, p. 188; of. 
Wells Cathedral MSS. in Hist. MSS. Gbmm, 
p. 93). In 1316 Bichard was seised of the 
manor of Horton, Gloucestershire ; he also 
held property in Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
probably at Abingdon. 

[Calenilors of Patent and dose Bolls and 
Papal Letters, passim; Bolls of Parliament and 
Pari. ‘Writs; Sweetman’s Cal. Doe. relating to 
Ireland; Bymer’BFoBdeia,BeGordsdit.; Ayloffe's 
Gal. Ancient Ohartors, pp. 91, 93 ; Memoranda 
de Pori. (Bolls Ser.) p. 271 ; Le Keve'a Pasti, i, 
036; Cotton’s Fasti Feel. Hib. ii. 2, 3, 6, 180, 
187; Madox's Hist. Exebequer, passim; Dug- 
dale’s Oxig. Jurid. and Ohron. Ser. ; Foss’s 
Judges, iii. 211-12; Bndder’s Gloucestershire, 
p. 603.] A. F, F. 

RIOHABD OP WiLturcwoim (1292 f- 
1336), abbot of St. Albans, was son of Wil- 
liam, a smith of Wallin^ord, by his wife 
Isabella, and was probably born about 1292, 
Bichard’s father died when the son wos barely 
ten years old, and the boy was taken care of 
by 'William de Kirkeby, prior of Walling- 
ford. Kirkeby sent his ward to study at 
Oxford, According to Lelaiid, Bichard was 
a fellow of Merton College (of, MS, 

40.2 
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178, f. 83) ; bnttlie statement lacks authority, 
though Blchoid's shill as a mathematician 
favours his connection, with that college. 
After spending six years at the university, 
and determining in arts, lUchard, in lus 
twenty-third year, assumed the monastic 
habit at St. Albans. He returned to Oxford 
three years later, and passed nine years in 
the study of philosophy and theology, gra- 
duating j 3.D., and bring licensed to lecture 
in the sentences. ‘While Richard was on a 
visit to St. Albans, Abbot Hugh de Eversdon 
iled on 7 Sept. 1327. The election of a 
BUCoesBor took place on 29 Oct., when after 
Richard had preached on the text ' Bligite 
ex vobis virum meliorem' (1 Samuel rvii. 
8), he was chosen abbot (cf. Gesta Ahhatwm, 
iii. 169, 172-4, iii. 90, 387). After his elec- 
tion Richard went to the king at Notting- 
ham, and on 23 Nov. sot out for the paml 
court, reaching Avignon on 4 Jon. 1328. On 
the following day he was presented to the 
pope, and asked for confirmation. An infol^- 
muity was, however, discovered in his elec- 
tion, and Richard was called on to renounce 
his claim. He was, however, p^ally pro- 
vided to the abbacy on 1 Feb. (Buss, Cal. 
Fapal lUgUtera, ii. 209), and after a few 
days wos liallowed by the bishop of Porto. 
As usual, the abbot had to pay heavily to 
the papal oiHcials, but his total expenses on 
the journey were, owing to his economy in 
other matters, only 968f. 10s. lief. Richard 
returned to England in April, and, after 
doing homage to the king at Northampton, 
made his entry into St. Albans on the day 
afterTrinity Sunday. The rule of Richard’s 
predecessor, Hugh, had been lax, and the 
new abbot had to contend with troubles both 
among his monks and the townsmen. The 
latter had extorted from the abbey in 1327 
a charter of liberties and a common seal, but 
after long legal proceedings Richard suc- 
ceeded in enforcing their surrender in 1882. 
Richard’s rule of his monks was hampered 
by bodily alHiction, for he was a leper, In 
1828, on his return from Rome, he Bufrered 
from temporary blindness, but the true nature 
of his illness was apparently not appre- 
hended: though quite early in his a'^ocy 
some 01 the younger monks began to con- 
spire against him, on the plea of his leprosy 
(Geata Abbattm, ii. 198, 199). The disease 
quickly grew worse, and in 1882 Ririiord 
had almost lost tho power of speech, As a 
result of intrigues % the abbot’s enemies, 
John XXII ordered an inquiry on 8 Nov. 
1832. The king’s council protested against 
such interference, but Richordyielded so far 
as to appoint a coadjutor in February 1888 
(ib, ii. 284-92 ; Bliss, Oal, Papal M^iater, 


li. 381, 609). Leland alleges that 
his leprosy, Richard had to withlaw fmo 
tho monastery to a house which he bnllt^S 
^6 town. There is nothing of this in tS 
Gesta, but it is recorded that on 29 Nnr 
1384 the abbot's chamber waa set on fire hv 
lightning, and that after this his diseMs 
grew much worse. He died on Thuradw 
23 May 1336 (of. Geata, ii. 293, 800, 

Bliss, Oal. Fapal Regikar, ii. 531). ’ 

_ Richard is described aa ‘ ciroumapect and 
timid in prosperity, in adveraity patient and 
magnanimous j m all things and towards all 
men, both lu word and by example, thought- 
ful and kindly.’ Even the disfigurement of 
leprosy could not overcome the charm of his 
sanctity and learning {Geata, ii. 201, 208) 
At St. Albans Richard restored tho dama4i 
that had been done to the roof of the abbey 
and commenced a new cloister and almonry. 
But his grant work was the clock called 
‘Albion’ (aU-hy-one), which, in addition to 
the times and seasons, showed the courses of 
the sun and moon and planets, Edward IH 
censured the expenditure of so much money 
on such an object, but Richard replied that 
when he himself was dead there woifid be no 
one who could complete the work. Richard 
was the most skilful man of his time in the 
liberal sciences and mechanical arts; his 
lawyera admitted his sound knowledge of 
law; he was also a competent theologian. 
As an astrologer he claimed to forecast the 
weather and future events ; he was credited 
with having foretold the death of AbW 
Hugh and his own accession (t'd. ii. 182-3, 207, 
280-2), Mon of learning though he was, 
Richard is said to have given Richard de 
Bury [q. v.l four valuable manuscripts he- 
longing to &e abbey as a bribe, and to have 
sold him thirty-two others (iS. ii, 200). Oa 
the other hand. Laud. MS. Misc. 2G4,in the 
Bodleian Library, which contains some of 
the works of St. Anselm, was presented hy 
Riohord to the abbey of St. Albans. 

Richard of Walhngford wrote: 1. 'Oa- 
nones de instrumento . . . Albion dicto.’ Inc, 
'Albion Bst geometricum instrnmeutum.’ 
MBS. Laud. Miso. 667, in the Bodleian 
Library ; Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 144 ; 
Oamhr. Univ. Lihr. Mm. iii. 2; and Harley, 
80, in the British Museum. Leland identifies 
‘ Albion’ with the clock, hut other references 
moke this uncertom. Both the instrument 
and the 'Oononee’ were modified by Simon 
Tunstede. Chapter 24 of the second hook of 
the ‘Canones’ is ‘Be Saphea;’ according to 
Leland this portion was printed at Nurem- 
berg. 2. ‘ De arte compouendiipctongulum, 
Ino. “ Reotangulum in remedium,”' MSS. 
Laud. Miso. 667} Dighy, 168, f. 61; 0,0.0. 
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Oton. 144) Oambr. Univ. Libraiy Ee. hi. 81, 
. 0 . Harley 80, f. 64. This Ireatiss was coia- 
MMd in tbs same year that Albion waa 
viz. 1326. S. ‘ Ara operand! cum rac- 

50, ’MSS. Laud. Miso. 667; Harley 80. 
r^nadriportitum de sinubus demonatratis,’ 
Isa Digby 168 f. 1, 178 f. 16, 190 f. 90. 
R 'lie sinubus et arcubus in circulo iu' 
vemendia,’ MS. Digby 178, f. 39. 6 . ‘ Exa- 
ftenonprognoslioorumtemporis,' or ‘De jndi- 
«iia aatronomioia,’ Inc. ‘ Ad perreclam noti- 

51, - MSS. Digby 180 f. 30, 194f. 36, Oambr. 
UniT. Libr. Li, i. 1, f. 26. There is an Eng- 
lish translation in MS. Digby 67, ff. 6 - 12 , 
(nd another translation of chapters 1-6 in 
Pigby RoU 3. 7. ‘De opimetris.’ 8 . ‘Da 
ediraibua aolis et lunm.’ This is perhaps the 
tract of that name in MS. p.0.0. Oxon. 141. 
9 , ‘Secretolea et constitutionea capitulorum 
imrinoialium et predecessorum suorum ino- 
^teiium et ordiuem concernentium’ (fieiLa 
Matum, ii. 196, 207). Some of Eionard's 
Conatibutions are given in the ‘ Qeata,’ ii. 
203, 9. ‘Super Prolog uin Beguls S. Bena- 
dicti.’ 10. ‘Privilegia Monaaterii sui’ (i 6 . 
n.207). 11 • Four prayers in ‘ Gesta Abbor 
tnm,' li. 294r-9. 

[Chita Abbatiim S. Albaui, ii. 181-299, iii. 
M, 309, 368 (Bolls Sor.) ; Leliind'a Commont. 
^Script. Brit. 1709, pp. dOl-S , Tannar'e Bibl. 
Bnt,-iub. pp. G28-9 ; Brodnck'a Momoriala of 
Hecton, p. 171 ; Catalogues of Landian and 
Digby M33.] 0. L. If. 

BIOHABD deBt 7 by (1281-1346), bishop 
of Durham. [Seo Buky.] 

RIOHABD WmiiEBSEX (Jl. 1360), theo- 
logical Mtriter. [See WBriiBESEi.] 

RIOHARD (d. 1300), archbishop of 
Armagh. [See FmEAUii, IIiohabb.] 

RICHARD Maiestobb (d. 1306), Car- 
loelite, [See Maibstonb.] 

RICHARD OE OlEBNOBSTBB (d. 1401 P), 
chronicler, [See OiBENaBsmi.] 

RICHARD, EDWARD (1714r-1777), 
Welshpoet, born at Ystrad Meurig, Oordigan- 
abire, was son of Thomas Richard, a tailor 
and innheepor of that place, lie 11703 educated 
fist at a school there, and then for a short 
tune at the grammar sohool at Carmarthen. 
Ahoatl784 he opened a sohool of his own at 
Istrad Meurig, which oitev several years he 
elcsed, declaring himselt m need oi iurther 
study. After two years ho recommenced 
teaching ns first master of a nowly endowed 
school in the adjoining parish of Llodrod, 
hut soon he founded and endowed out of 
his own savings a free gi'ommar school in 
his native vilUgo (see the deed of trust exe- 


cuted 22 April 1774, and his will dated 
28 Eeb. 1777, in Mbtbiok’s Cardigamhire, 
pp. 476-84). He also founded a library for 
the use of the school in 1769. He had a 
great reputation for classical learning, and 
his school became one of the most mmous 
in Wales in the latter half of last century. 
It continued to flourish imtil the establish- 
ment in 1827 of St. David’s College at Lam- 
peter. Although it has of late dwindled to 
small proportions, it is still maintained in 
accordance with the founder’s wishes as a 
church of England 9phool( JTofcs for January 
1896, pp. 3-4). Richard himself declined 
ordination, regarding himself as unworthy 
of BO sacred a calling. He died unmanned on 
28 Peh. 1777, and was buried in the church 
at Ysfrad Meurig. A memorial stone with 
a Latin inscription was placed on the wall 
of the school libraiy. 

Richard was author of some of the best 
specimens of pastoral poetry in the Welsh 
language. His poems are on the plan of the 
pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil and con- 
tain many happy adaptations of expressions 
in those originals. They are stiU used at 
Ystrad Meurig school as a medium for clas- 
sical instruction. His first pastoral, which 
was occasioned by the death of his mother, 
about 1764, was published iu 1765 (see 
Rowbands, Welah Jiibliography, p. 486), or, 
according to some occounl s, in 1760. It was 
followed by another in 1776. It is believed 
that many of his earlier compositions have 
been lost. The two pastorals, together with 
two other songs and some hymns, which re- 
present nearly all that has been preserved 
of his writings, were published, with a hio- 
grophy, in 1811 under the title of ‘ Yr Eos : 
eef C4waith Prydyddawl Mr. Edward Richard 
Ystrad Mem’ig, gyda banes ei fywyd,’ Lon- 
don, 8 vo, and reprinted at Carmarthen in 
1813 (12mo), 1861, and 1866. An englyn 
whicli does not ^pear in the small collec- 
tion is given in Jones’s ‘ History of Wales ’ 
(p. 267), where it is said to have been ad- 
dressed by Richard to his friend Evan Evans 
0730-1780) [q. v.], belter known as leuau 
Brydydd Ilir, who also wrote a short poem 
in eulogy of one of Richard’s songs (Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 268-9). Richard was well versed 
in antiquarian subjects, and his correspon- 
donce with Lewis Morris [q. v.] and omers 
was published in the * Cambrian Register ’ 
(i. 337, 346-68, 368, ii. 641-61 ). An elegy on 
him was written by David Richards (Dafydd 
lonawr), who had been his pupil. 

[See an account of his life in Yr Eos mentioned 
above; Moyrick'sCardigansliiro, pp. 305-10; Yr 
Haul for Rovember 18 f 8 , pp. 346-61 ; Yr 
Yraotynydd for Januory 1864; Traothodau 
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Llenyddol Dr. Edwards, p. 669 ; 'Williams's At the end of the war Richard ap<> 
Eminent Welshmen, pp. 460-1; Y Geninen ior paniedbyJosephSturfleandOhnrltiaTT, ii*”' 

1896.] D.Ln.T fthen htp. for AshtL), w^t o & 

RICHARD, HENRY (1812-1888), poll- March 1866 to present to the pleniMten 
tician, born on S April 1812, was second son tiaries there assembled a memorial unrinB 
of the Rev. Ebenezer Richard (1781-1837), the insertion of an arbitration clause in the 
by his wife Mary, the only dniiffhter of "Wil- 1 reatji; of Paris. The result was that for the 
ham Williams of Tregaron. The father, a first time in European history a daol^tion 
Calvinistic methodiat minister, was well in favour of arbitration was inserted ia a 
known as an eloquent preacher and an or- treaty. As secretary of the Peace Society 
ganiser of his denomination in South Wales. Richard had charge of the ‘Herald of Peace ’ 
llis two sons, Edward, a London dool or, and its monthly organ. Towards the end of 185.5 
Henry, jointly wa-ote his biography in Welsh the'Morning Star’ and ‘Evening Star ’were 
(‘ Bywd y Parch. Eb. Richard, gan ei Eev started os daily papers to advocate a pacific 
bion,’London, 1839, 8vo, with a portrait). policy in addition to genersl liberal prm- 

Ilenry was educated at Llangeitho gram- ciples, and for several years Richard shared 
mar school, and in 1826 was apprenticed for in the editorial management, 
three years to a draper at Carmarthen ; but _ Second only to his efforts on behalf of ar- 
in September 1830, with a view to the hitration were the services he rendered to 
ministry, he entered Highbury CoU ege, where W ales, between which country and England 
he remained four years. He was ordained, he may be said (adopting Ms own e.rpres- 
11 Nov. 18.86, pastor of Marlborough (oou- sion) to have acted as an ‘ interpreter.’ In 
gregational) chapel. Old Kont Road, and de- 184.3, when the Rebecca riots broke out in 
voted himself to cliurch work until 19 J une South Wales, Richard explained their real 
1860, when he relinquished the ministry. significance iu a letter to the ‘ Daily News,’ 

The chief work ot Richard's life, whence and in a paper read before the Congregational 
he was oft en called ‘ the Apostle of Peace,’ Union. In 18 14 he visited Wales as a depu- 
was the advocacy of arbitration as a method tation from the Congregational Union, and 
for settling international disputes. He first was instrumental in bringing the noncon* 
publicly enunciated his principles on 6 Feb. formists of England and 'Wales into closer 
1846 at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle relation. At his suggestion, on educationol 
Stroet,inalectureon‘Def6naiveWar’(Lon- conference was convened at Llandovery, 
don,l846,8vo; 2nd edit. 1890, 8vo). Earlyin whore a ‘South Wales Committee on Ediioa- 
1848 he was appointed to succeed John Jefifer- tion ’was formed, and this led to the estabUsh- 
Bon as secretary to the Peace Socie^. In this ment of a normal school for teachers there 
capacity he attended at Brussels (September and indirectly to the opening of many day 
1848) the first of a series of international peace schools throughout South Wales. In 1866 
congresses, and, on his return, conducted a Richard contributed to the ‘Morning Star’s 
vigorous propaganda in England. The next serios of ‘Letters on the Social and Political 
three years proved a period of great progress Condition of Ihe Principality of Wales,’ 
for the movement. In Juno 1849 Cobdon which attracted wide attention, were repro- 
brought forward tho first motion submitted duced iu separate form, and were translated 
to the House of Commons in favour of arhi- into Welsh. A second edition, containing 
tratiou. In Aumist 1840, through Richard’s two additional articles dealing with the posi- 
exertiona, another congress was opened at tion of the established oluiroh in Woles, was 
Paris under the presidency of Victor Hugo, issued in 1881 (London, 8vo). 

Richard and Elihu Burnlt, tho Amorican In 1862 the bicentenary of protestant non- 
champion for peace, also organised an influ- conformity was deemed by the Liberation 
ential con^'ess at Frankforf.-on-tlie-Miun in Society a suitable occasion for spreo&g its 
August IwO (see [Riohaiid’s] Prooeedinga of views’inWalesbymeansofadeputalionfeom 
the Third General Peace Congress, held in tho sooiely, cousisting of Richard, Edward 
Frankfort, on 22, 23, and 24 Aug. 1860, Lon- Miall, and Mr. J, Carvell Williams. At a 
don,186],8vo). An equally successful gatheiv conference at Swansea on 23 and 24 Sept, an 
ing followed in Loudon during the Great Ex- agitation was also begun for securing a more 
hibition in July 1861. This was succeeded democratic representation of Wales in pailia- 
by lesser confesses at Monchestor (January meut, and in the autumn of 1866 Richard, 
1863) and Edinburgh (October 1863). But with his two coUeagnes, renewed efforts in 
the breaking out of the Crimean war, which this direction by means of conferences and 
was denounced by Richard in ‘ A History of locol committees. In 1866 Richard had come 
the Origin of the War with Russia ’ (London, out os a parliamentarycandidateforliisnative 
1866), stayed the progress of the movemeul, county of Cardigan, but had withdrawn, aa 
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there was another candidate in the field (P" 
ffoeitodyAdiai October 1866). In the gene- 
bI election of 1868 he was, however, elected, 
hy a majority of over four thousand, senior 
jember for the Mertlyr boroughs, which 
had been granted aii additional seat by the 
lieform Act of 1867. This scat he retained 
tiE his death, his majorities, whenever there 
vras a contest, being overwhelming, and his 
ij joiwfifl being always paid by his consti- 
lamts. Among services to his own consti- 
tnants, he organised, with Lord Aherdare, a 
fond which reached about 6,0007. to reUeve 
the South Wales miners during a ‘lock out' 
ijil878,and in 1881 he presided at a National 
Eisteddfod held at Merthyr. 

prom the first he was regarded as ‘the 
member for Wales.’ Ilis maiden speech, de- 
liyeted on 23 March 1860, in support of the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
made a good impression. Later he helped to 
expose the action of Welsh landowners in 
erictmg tenants who had declined to vote 
vith them at the previous election (Pari, 
fyner, No. 362 of 1869). This ex^sure 
aided materially in the passing of the Ballot 
Act, 1871, which. Richard supported. When 
W. E. Forster's Education BIB. was before the 
Imiisa in 1870, Richard, who had reluctantly 
accepted the principle of state aid in educa- 
tion, opposed ‘the conscience clause compro- 
mise,’ and proposed that ‘ the religious in- 
atiuction should be supplied by voluntary 
effort and not out of the public funds.' Ilia 
hud protest against the third reading of the 
bill (11 July) was bitter and sarcastic, and 
k subsequently made repeated attempts to 
get rid of the clauses which were considered 
obnoxious to nonconformists. A strenuous 
opponent of the connection of church and 
gtste, he seconded on 9 May 1871 Edward 
MiaU’s motion for the disestablishment of the 
British churches, and in subsequent years 
endeavoured (without success) to introduce 
a similar motion himself, lie took part 
in many bitter discnssioiis of the burials 
qnestion, and, being dissatisfied with the 
Burials Act of 1880, unsuccessfully intro- 
duced in 1883 and 188^1 an amending ceme- 
teries bill. In 1886, with Mr. J, OaryeU 
Williams, he wrote for the ‘ Imperial Failieo- 
meat Series’ a small work on ‘ Disostahlish- 
ment' (London, 8vo). 

Richard achiovedliisgi'eatcst parliamentary 
triunmh on 8 July 1873, when he carried in 
the Ilouse of Oommons a motion in favour 
of mteruationol arbitration similar to that 
which Cobden had moved twenty-five years 
previously. In the autumn he undertook a 
continental tour or ‘mission,’ with the object 
ofpTamoting the peace movement by personal 


communication with foreign statesmen. He 
was civilly received, and m three succeeding 
yeps he paid shorter visits to the continent, 
chiefiy for the purpose of attending congresses 
on international law. In 1878 he went to 
Berlin, in an endeavour to obtain a fuller re- 
cognition of arbitration in the Berlin treaty, 
which^ however, simply reaffirmed the de- 
claration he had succeeded in getting inserted 
in the treaty of Paris in 1866. Before his 
return home he presided at some of the sittings 
of a seooiid peace congress held in Paris m 
connection with the exhibition of that year. 
On 16 June 1880 he Introduced in the BCouse 
of Commons a motion in favour of a gra- 
dual and mutual disarmament, which was 
accepted in a modified form by the govern- 
ment. In July 1886 he retired from the 
secretaryship of the Peace Society, and a 
testimonial of four thousand guineas was 
presented to him. 

His interest in education increased in his 
later years. In 1880-1 he served on the de- 
partmental committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of intermediate and higher 
education in Woles, the report of which 
(0 — 8047) led to the pasaing of the Inter- 
mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1889, 
and the estahlishmeut in 1803 of a Welsh 
University. In January 1886 he became a 
member of the royal commission on educa- 
tion. On his initiative it recommended a 
scheme — eince adopted by the education de- 
partment — for utillsiug the Welsh language 
m elementary schools. 

As a congregationalisl, Riohard was as- 
sociated with Samuel Morley and others in 
forming, in 1860, a society for supporting 
English congregational churches in South 
WaleB (Runs, Nomonformityin Jrales, p.469) . 
Prom January 1876 till his death he wae 
chairman of the deputies of the three (dis- 
senting) denominations, and in 1877 he 
filled we chair of the Congregational Union, 
when he delivered addresses on ' The Rela- 
tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in 
the different Nations ’ (London, 1877, 8vo) 
and on ‘ The Application of Christianity to 
Politioe ' (London, 1877, 8vo). 

He died on 20 Aug. 1888 while on a visit 
to Trehorth, near Bangor, and was buried on 
the 24th nt Abney Park cemetery, where a 
monument provided by public subscription 
was erected over his gi'ave in November 1889. 
A bronze statue provided by subscriptions 
among the Welsh people was unveiled inhie 
native town of Tregaron in August 1393. 

Richard, who diod without issue, had 
married (20 Aug. 1866) Matilda Augusta, 
third daughter of John Forley of Kenning- 
ton, who survived him. Richard was s 
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fluent speaker, more eloquent, perhaps, in 
Welsh than in English, but foroihle in both. 
‘He was the first real exponent in the 
House of Oommons of the puritan and pro- 
gressive life of Wales, and he expounded the 
principles which nonconformity has breathed 
mto tne very heart and life of the Welsh 
people’ (Letter of Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.F., in 
Oi/mruih/dd for October 1888). His friend- 
ship with Oohden is attested b^the fact that 
the letter’s widow requested Itichard to write 
a biography of her husband. He 'sifted and 
arranged much of the correspondence,’ but 
the work was finally entrusted to Mr. John 
Morley, who, in his preface to ‘ The Life of 
Bichord Oohden’ (London, 1881), acknow- 
ledges the value of Hichard’s preparato}^ 
work. Perhaps his best literary work is hie 
‘ Letters on Wales,’ which is written in a 
clear, forcible style. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, as well as his speeches, 
many of which were published separately, 

' s, he was author of ! 


and op 

1. ‘ The Efieots’of the Oivil War in England 
on the Nationol Liberties, Morality, and 
Eeligion,’ London, 1803, 8vo. 2. ‘ 'fhe De- 
struction of Eagosima and our intercourse 
with Japan,’ London, 1803, 12mo; 2nd ed. 
same year, 8vo. 3. ‘Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge,’ London, 1804, 8vo. 4. ‘ On Stand- 
ing Armies and their Influence on Nations,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Eooent Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration,’ London, 
1884, Bra. 

[Ueary Bichard, M.F,, abiogrnphy by Oliarles 
S. Miall (with a portrait), London, 1889, 8vo; 
an autobiographical articlo in Oymru Fydd for 
February 1888, and a memoir (which had been 
lavlsod by Bichard hiiusolf shortly before hie 
death) in Cymru Fydd for Septomhor aud Octo- 
ber 1888 (with portrait) ; introduction to the 
2nd edit, of Letters and Essays on Wales 
(1884); Memoirs of Henry Bichnrd by Lowis 
Appleton (with aportroit) (London, 1889, 8vo); 
Bov. D Bnrford Hooke in Sunday at Home for 
February 1889; W. B. Williams's Pari. History 
of Woles, p. Ill : personal knowledge.] 

D.Tii,. T. 


RICHARDS, ALFRED BATE (1820- 
1870), dramatist, journalist, and a chief pro- 
moter of the volunteer movement of 1869, 
was horn on 17 Feh. 1820 at Baskerville 
IIouso, Worcestershire, where his father was 
then residing. He was eldest sou of John 
Richards, esq., of WasseU Qrove near Stour- 
bridge, in that county, who was M.P. for 
Knnreshorough in tlie West Ridmg of York- 
shire from 1832 to 1887. Alfred was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh high school and 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 Jan, 1881. He matriculated at Exeter 


College, Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1837, and entered 
his name as a law student at Lineoln’a t 
on 16 May 1839. He grSuate^B 
1841, and on 18 Nov. hro^uUn al" 
mous pamphlet entitled ‘ olford UnmS> 
m which he denounced abuses in thsorgani 
sation of the university, which were ^ 
wards removed hyparlmment. Thisbrochnie 

rapidlypasa 6 dthroughflveeditions. 0 nit 8 M 

thorship becoming known, Richards deemed 
it prudent to cioae his academic career and 
move to London. He was called to the bar 
ot Lincoln’s Inn on 20 Nov. 1846, and for a 
brief time he went on circuit, hut soon de- 
voted himself entirely to literature. Hie 
maiden work, published in 1846, was a flys- 
act tragedy called ‘Crmsus, King of Lydia’ 

Foiirotherfive-actdramaafollowed— namelv 

‘Runnymede’ in 1840, ‘ Cromwell’ in 1847 
‘ Tsolda, or Good King Stephen ’ in 1848, and 
‘ Vandyok, a Play of Genoa,’ in IS-iO. In 
1846 there appeared his first volume of poems 
called ‘Death and the Magdalen,’ and in 1848 
another, entitled ‘The Dream of the Soul.’ 

From 1848 to 1860 he gained hia earliest 
experience as a journalist by editing a weekly 
newspaper named ‘ The British Army Des- 
patch.’ Of patriotic temperament and 
strongly opposed to the Manchester school 
of poutioinns, he issued in 1848, in the form 
of a letter addressed to Eichord Oohden, a 
fierce denunciation of the peoce-at-any-price 
party, under the title of ‘ Oohden andhm Pam- 
phlot considered,’ as woU os a volume called 
I Britain Redeemed ond Canada Preserved,’ 
in which he foreshadowed, some thirty years 
before its _ actual eonstruotion, the mter- 
oceanic roilway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


On 8 Aug. 1860 he started a new weekly 
journal called ‘ The Mirror of the Time.’which 
lastod only a year. Hia chief oontrilmtions 
to it ho reisBued under the titles of ' Poems, 
Essays, and Opinions ’ (2 vols.), and ' Essays 
and Opinions ’ (3 vols.) During the Crimean 
war he brought out, in 1864, a collection of 
^rics called ‘The Minstrelsy of War,’ From 
29 June to 31 Dec. 1866 ho held the office 
of first editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 

Already Richards had advocated at every 
opportunity the enrolling of rifle corps 
throughout the throe kingdoms as a precau- 
tion against invasion ; and, when editor of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ he brought the subject 
prominently into public notice. In 1868 he 
was appointed secretary of the National and 
Constitutional Defence Association, which 
woe formed to give effect to the scheme. 
A public meeting was helA through his 
energy, in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, on 
16 April 1869 ; Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
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presided, and, aa a result, the war office 
Soea on 12 May lS69j a circular which au- 
thorised the enrolling all over the United 
Emedom of rifle volunteers . On the publica- 
tion of that circular, Richards hired rooms 
in the city of Loudon, and enlisted one 
thousand worMng-men volunteers, who were 
formed mto the 3rd city of London rifle corps. 
Ofthis corps Richards was at once appointed 
jnsior, and soon afterwards colonel. He held 
Iris commission until 1869, when a testimoniM 
wis presented to him in recognition of his 
guilts. The poet laureate, Alfred (after- 
words lord) Tennyson, wrote to Richards : 

1 1 most heartily congratulate you on your 
isTUig been able to do so much for your 
oountry, and I hope you will not rest from 
tout labours until it is the law of the land 
that every man-child born in it shall be trained 
to the use of arms.’ The rifle-volunteer move- 
iDsnt grew rapidly; 337,072 volunteers were 
enrolled in 1907, when the force was ab- 
sorbed in the territorial array. 

In 1869 Richards published ‘Medea,’ a 
poetic rhapsody on the well-known picture 
W Eredericlr Saudys, R.A. ; a photograph 
d the painting formed the frontispiece to 
thsToliime. In 1870 Richards was appointed 
editor of the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ in suo- 
ceesion to James Grant, and held thatposition 
until his death. In 187 1 his only novel, ‘ So 
TBiy Human,’ was published, its title having 
teen suggested by a chance pliraso from the 
lips of Gharlee Dickens, lie died on 12 June 
1878, m his flf^-seventh year, at 22 Bruns- 
wick Square, London, and was buried in 
St Peter's churchyard, Croydon. 

Besides the five dramas enumerated, 
Richards produced four others. One of these, 
his tragedy of ‘ Norma,’ founded upon the 
hbi’stto of Bellini’s opera, was Mrfonned for 
the first time on 6 Feu. 1876 at Belfast, Miss 
■WaUis impersonating the title idle. His 
other dramatic works, which were not pub- 
lished, were ‘ The Prisoner of Toulon,’ ‘ King 
Pym, or tlie Great ReholUon,’ and ‘ Love and 
Patience.’ 


[Personal recollootions ; Payne’s Proofa of 
A. B. Bicharcla’a Claim to be Chief Promoter of 
the Volunteer MuToraeut of 1869 ; Westminster 
School BegisLer, 1761-1883; Morning Advorti- 
sei, 11 and 16 June 1876 ; Atbeumum, 1876, i. 
832 ] 0. K. 

BIOHARDS, DAVID (1761-1827), 
Welsh poet, best known as ‘ Dafydd lonawr,’ 
son of John and Anne Richards, was horn at 
Qlenymorfa, Towyn, on 22 Jan. 1761. Ilia 
father, who owned a small oetate, neglected 
his education, and it was not until he was 
about eighteen that he entered Edward 
Richard’s school at Ystrad Meurig with a 


view to preparation for orders. There he 
made rapid progress, not only in hie school 
studies, out also in the writing of ‘ atriot ’ 
Welsh verse, an art he had learnt from Evan 
Evans (‘leuan Brydydd Hir’), for a time 
curate of Towyn. After a year his father 
refused him mrther help, and he took a 
situation os usher to 0. A. Tisdaile of Wrex- 
ham grammar school. It was now he made 
his first appearance in Welsh literature, cou- 
tiibiitmg to the ‘ Eurgrawn,’ the flrotWelsh. 
magosine. On 10 May 1774 he matriculated 
at Jesus CoRege, Oxford, but found university 
life so uncongenial that in a few mouths he 
again became usher to Tisdaile, now head 
master of Oswestry grammar school ; some 
years afterwards he became assistant to 
W. H. Barker, bead master of Oarmartben, 
At Carmarthen he experienced a double dis- 
appoiutment: he competed unsuccessfully in 
1779 for the prize offered by the Oymrodorion 
Society for the best elegy upon Richard 
Morris (A 1779) [q. v.], and not long after- 
wards Bishop Watson declined to ordain him 
to the curacy of Llandough. He lesolved 
never again to enter a competition or seek 
orders. In 1790 he returned to Towyn to 
lake charge of the free school, but after two 
years’ labour abaudoned teaching that he 
might carry out more efiectually what he 
conceived to be tho true mission of hie life, 
that of tho religious pout. His ‘ Oy wydd y 
Diindod’ (‘Ode to the Trinity’) had been 
in preparation for twenty years ; in 1793 it 
appeared, a poem of over thirteen thousand 
lines, at Wrexham, Richards having mort- 
gaged hie interest in the family estate in 
order to defray the cost of printing. The 
work was not popular, aud two-thirds of the 
issue remained uusold . In 1794 he moved to 
Dolgelly, and four years later, on the death 
of Ins mther, gave still further proof of hie 
devotion to the life of the poet and the re- 
oluse by molcing over his inheritance to his 
Aaend, Thomas Jones of Dolgelly, on condi- 
tion of receiving maintenance for the rest of 
hie life. From 1800 to 1807 he took charge 
of the free eohool at Dolgelly ; hut devoted 
his closing years entirely to the writing of 
Weleh religious versa, hving with Thomas 
Jones until his death on 11 May 1827. He 
was buried in Dolgelly cemetery. 

‘ My motive to write,’ says Richards in his 
preface to ‘ Oy wydd y Drindod,’ ‘ was a very 
strong impression made upon my mind very 
early in life, which would not suffer my 
thoughts to rest, and which 1 regarded as a 
call from heaven.’ His power as a poet, 
though oonsiderahle, was hardly on a level 
with his loftiness of purpose, and liis works 
have exercised little influence. 
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He publiahed: 1. ‘OywycU y Drindod,’ 
1793 ; 2nd edit. Carmarthen, 1834 2. * Y 
Mil Blynyddau,’ Dolgolly, 1799. 8. ‘ Oywydd 
loseph,’ Dolgelly, 1809. 4. ‘ Barddoniaeth 

Griationogawl,’ Dolgelly, 1816. 6. ‘ Oywydd 
y Diluw/ Dolgflly, 1821. Some minor poems 
appeared at Dolgelly in 1803, and in 1861 a 
oolleoted edition of the poems, with portrait, 
memoir, and critical estimate, was puhUshed 
in the same town, under the snperwsion of 
the Rev. Morris williams (‘Nioander ’). 

[Memoir by R. 0. Rees in edition of 1861 ; 
Ashton’s Llenyddiaoth Gjmreig, pp. 481-8; 
Ilyfryddiaoth y Oymry ; Alumni Oxon.] 

.T. E. L. 

RICHARDS or RHISIART, EVAN 
(1770-1832), Welsh poet. [See Pxuohakd.] 

RICHARDS, GEORGE (1707-1837), 
poet and divine, son of James Richards, 
eventually vicar of Rainham, Kent, was bap- 
tised on 16 Sept. 1767. He was admitted 
at Christ’s Hospital, London, in .Tune 1776, 
and was then deseribed as from Hadleigh in 
Suflblk. Charles Lamb knew him at school, 
and calls him ' a pale, studious Grecian.’ On 
10 March 1776 he matriculated from Trinitj 
College, Oxford, becoming a scholar of his 
cdlege in 1786. He gained two ehaneellor’s 
prizes •. in 1787 for Latin verse, on the subject 
‘Rex, a violent^ Regicides manu ereptua, 
cum Begins. Oxoniam invieene,’ and in 1789 
for an English essay ‘ On the characteristio 
Differences between Ancient and Modern 
Poetry’ (Oxford, 1789, and in Oxford Prke 
Eoeays, 183^ i. 241-70). In 1791 George 
Simon, earl Harcourt, gave anonymously a 
prize for on English poem on the ‘ Aborigiuol 
Britons.’ This Richards won, and the donor 
of the prize became his lifelong friend. The 
poem was printed separately and in sets of 
‘Oxford Prize Poems.’ It was called by 
Charles Lamb ‘the moat spirited’ of these 
poems, and lauded by ]^ron {English Earda 
and SeotohMemevicrs)', De Morgan described 
it as ‘a remarkable youthful production’ 
(Bu^et f Paradoxes, pp. 431-2). 

Richards graduated B.A. on 4 Nov. 1788, 
M.A. on 11 July 1791, and B.D. and D.D. in 
1820. In 1790, when he took holy orders, 
he was elected to a feltowsliip at Oriel Col- 
lege, end remained there until 1796. He 
Was appointed Bamptonlecturer in 1800, and 
select preacher in 1804 and 1811. l^om 
1796, when he married, to 1824 ho was one 
of the vicars of Bampton, and rector of 
Lillinmtone Lovel in Oxfordshire. In July 
1824 he was appointed to the more valuable 
vicarage of St.^ertin’s-in-the-Eields, West- 
minster. There he erected at his sole cost 
a new vicarage, largely contributed towards 


the erection of the church of St. 
in Burleigh Street, Strand, and served for 
Mme years as treasurer of OhorinK Oro4 
Hospital. H6becameinl822agov^orrf 
Christ’s Hospital, and founded there the Ri- 
chai-ds gold medal for the best copy of Latin 
hexameters. In 1799 he was elected F S 1 
He died at Russell Square, London, on 
80 March 1887, and was buried in a special 
vault in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields on 6 April. He married, on 
6 Oct. 1796, Miss Parker of Oxford. His 
portrait was painted by C. Ross, and was en- 
graved, at the expense of the members of St 
Martin’s-in-the Fields vestry, by 0. Turner 
in 1832, 

Richards pubhshed, baaides the works 
already noticed : 1. ‘ Songs of the Ahovigmol 
Bards of Britain,’ 1792. 2. ‘ Modern Frmica • 
a Poem,’ 1703. 3. ‘Matilda, or theDyin-^ 
Penitent,’ a poetical epistle, 1795. 4. "Eil 
Divine Origin of Prophecy illustrated and 
defended ’ (Bampton Lectures), 1800. 
6. ‘Odin,’ a drama, 1801. 0. ‘Emma,’ a 
drama on the model of the Cheek theatre, 
1804. 7. ‘Poems,’ 1804, 2 vols.; the first 
volume was dedicated to Lord Harcourt, the 
second to the Rev, William BenweU [q. vJj 
most of the poems which he had previously 
published were reprinted in this collection, 
8. ‘ Monody on Death of Lord Nelson,’ 1806. 

[Isxikhnrt’s Christ’s Hospital Exhibitionsra, 
p. 36 1 Trollope’s Christ’s Hosp. p. 304 ; Giles’s 
Bampton, pp. 30-40; Eostsr’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Gent. Mag. 1706 ii. 878, 1837 i. 662-S; Biogr, 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] W. F. C. 

RICHARDS, HENRY BEINLEY 
A819-1886), pianist ond composer, son rf 
Hemy Richards, organist of St. Peter's, Car- 
marthen. was horn at Carmarthen on 13 Nov. 
1819. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he was in 
1836 the first to gaintheking’s scholarship, to 
which he was re-elected for a second period of 
two years. lie soon gained a high position as 
a pianist in London, and as a teacher had a 
very lame connection. He became a director 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and a pro- 
fessor there and elsewhere. His musical 
sympathies were mainly on the side of Welsh 
music, upon which he lectured frequently 
all over the country. He took a piacticu 
interest in the Eisteddfod gatherings, and 
also in the South Wales Choral Union on its 
successful visits to the Crystal Palace in 1872 
and 1873. He wrote a very lorge number of 
piano pieces, part songs, songs, and choruses, 
luony of which have hod a wide circulation. 
Several of his orchestral works were pst- 
formed iu Paris, where Richards attracted 
the notice of, and formed an intimacy with, 
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Cbopin- S'® ‘ Overture inF minor’ (Paris, 
1810) obtained a deserved success, but Ri- 
chards will be remembered cbicflv for his 
'Let the hills resound,’ ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and 
‘ God bless the Prince of W ales ’ (first printed 
in 1862), "which has become a national an- 
them in tl'® strictest sense. The composer 
\;as presented to the prince "with due cere- 
mony on St. David’s day, 1867. lie composed 
some additional songs for the Enslisli ver- 
Bon of Auber’s ‘ Crown Diamonds ’ when 
produced at Drury Lane in 1846, and edited 
f^The Lays of Wales,’ London, 1873. Over 
250 of his pieces and settings are enumerated 
in the ' Music Catalogue ’ of the British Mu- 
Bciun. He died at St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, 
Xensington, on 1 May 1886. 

[Jfusical Times, Juno 1886; Times, 6 May 
1835; Men of the Time, 11th ed. ; Ohamplin’s 
Cycl. of Miibic ("With portrait) ; London Figaro, 
g May 1885; Giovo'a Diet, of Music and 

Jlssicians.] L 0. H. 

BIOHARDS, JACOB (1660 P-1701), 
colonel, military engineer, son of Jacob 
Xichards, was born about 1060. Geuerols 
Michael and John Richards, both separately 
noticed, were his brothers ; his sister, Eliza- 
beth, married James Graggs (1667-1721) 
[o.v.] By a royal warrant, dated 29 July 
1086, which states ‘ that divers of our sub- 
jects should be well educated and instructed 
in ye art of on engineer, and thereby fitted 
for our service in our fortifications or else- 
where,' Richards, who had for somo time 
poet applied himself to those studies, was 
ordered to be borne on the quarleivboohs of 
the office of ordnance from 80 June 1684 in 
the place of Thomas Cnlpoper, with on 
allowance of lOOf. per annum to enable lum 
to travel in foreign parts and perfeot him- 
self in his studios, lie was directed to go 
to Hungary ‘ with all convenient speed, and 
there survey, learn, and ohservo the lorti- 
ficatiouB and artillorie . . . and in the be- 
Begingof any town to observetho approachos, 
nuues, batteries, lines of circumvnllation and 
contravallation,’ and so on in great detail. 
Bichaids accordingly made an exact diimy of 
his observations, which he presented to tho 
hoard of ordnance on his return ; it is now in 
the Stowe collection in the British Museum. 

On his arrival in Vienna Richards joined 
the staff of General Taafe. During tho cam- 

K hc learned from a Franciscan friar of 
^(byname Father Gabriel, the use, as a 
bursting charge for shells, of on explosive 
whioh consisted, ho says, of ' a compound of 
merenrymixedwith antimoniiim.’ Aten-inch 
homh contained, in addition to tho explosive, 
ffie or six pounds of muskot-bnlls. At the 
liege of Buda Richards acted as imperialist 


engineer. He wrote a journal of the siege, 
winch lasted from 16 June to 2 Sept. 1686, 
when the city was tahen by storm. There 
is in the British Museum a manuscript folio, 
beautifully written, signed by Richards 
and dated 1686, of which the title differs 
slightly from the first printed edition of tho 
journal The manuscript is accompanied by 
a plan of Buda, showing all the works of 
defence. Richards also served with the 
Venetians in the Moroa. 

_ By royal warrant of 6 June 1686 an esta- 
llshment for the office of ordnance was fixed, 
and Richards was appointed third engineer 
of Great Britain, with a solary of 160Z. a 
year, to date from 26 March 1686. Blaving 
returned to England, he was sent, in April 
1688, temporarily to Hull to superintend 
the defences of the Humber. In Ootoher ho 
was appointed to the ordnance train of the 
force formed to oppose the landing of 'Wil- 
liam of Orange. Later in the year he was 
sent to Sheerness in connection with the 
defence of the Medway, and in 1669 to 
Liverpool to inspect and report on the de- 
fence of the Mersey. 

Richards accompanied Kirke’s expedition 
to Ireland which orrived in Lough Foyle in 
June 1689, and he was at Inch fort on Lough 
Swilly during the siege of Doriy. On 2 Aug. 
Kirke sent him with Colonel Stewart to 
congratulate Governor ‘Walker on the raising 
of the siege, which took place two days 
before. Richards was wounded in tlie 
trenches at the siege of Carriokferaus on 
23 Ang. 1689, and was taken to Belfast. 
On his recovery he joined Schomberg’s army 
at Dundalk until Schomberg went into win- 
ter quarters in November. 

In March 1690 Richards was appointed 
chief engineer of, and to command, a train of 
ordnance for service in Ireland ; and in June, 
when WilUam III in person took command 
of the army, Riohards seiTed under him at 
the battle of the Boyne and the first si^ of 
Limerick. After (he king’s return to Eng- 
land he joined Marlborough’s expeditiononits 
arrival at Cork in September, and took part 
in the capture of Cork and in the siege of 
Kinsole. He served with GinkeU in 1691 
at the siege of Aihlone in June, the battle 
of Aghrim in July, and tho second siege of 
Limerick in August and September. 

In February 1692 Rioharda was appointed 
by royal warrant lieutenant-colonel and 
second engineer of the ordnance train which 
was ordered for service in Flanders. 'VSTth 
his brother Michael he took part in the 
operations of tho campaign under Wil- 
liam HI. Ho kept a diary of his services in 
Flauders, which is in the Stowe colleelion 
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in tlie BritiBh Museum. He deBcriljes in it during this period that he acquired the int' 
the battle of Steinhirk, in which he was en- mate knowledge of French polities and nor 
gaged on S Aug. 1692. He gives also an tioiens which was conspicuous m aU i" 
Indian-ink sketch, of the city of Ghent, wrote. In 1882 he sent voluntary oontribnl 
Richards was present at the battle of Lan- tions to the ‘ Times,’ and on the death of 
den. In 1696-0 ho acted temporarily as General Eber in Pebruaiy 1886 he was ao^ 
second engineer of Great Britain, and he was pointed to succeed him ns the correspondent 
also employed with the ordnance trolns of the ‘ Times ’ in Vienna. From that tims 
which accompanied the summer expedition forward he contributed a series of admirable 
of the fleet against the French coast. He letters and articles on a variety of foreum 
was in charge ofthe bomb vessels, and super- topics, as _weU as lives of foreign statesi^ 
intended the bombardment of Quince Fort and pohticians, many of which attracted 
and Hatihour Wtery at the attack on St. attention on the continent. On 2 Jan. 18St2 
Malo, The board of ordnance were highly he was transferred to Berlin. There he died 
pleased with Richards’s contrivances for fit- at 1 Von der Hoydtstraaso, Berlin, of a etrohe 

ting up the homh-sbips, and recommended of apoplexy, on 6 April 1892, and was buried 
him for a handsome gratuity for hie ' great in the Twelve .jostles cemetery, Berlin 
care and pains in that affair.’ The boaitl on 9 April. The Empress Frederick eent a 
reported that he had rendered Iho bombard- wreath of laurels fringed with gold. Ba 
ment of towns more practicable and easy married in Brussels, on 7 Jan. 1880, Blanche 
than formerly, * as ^pearshy our lost year’s daughter of J. Caldecott Smith, by whom he 
success upon the Trench coast.’ Anotlier left four children. 

important suggestion, due to Richards, was Richards’s earliest work of fiction, pub' 
the augmentation and diminution of ohorgos lished anonymously, ‘ The Duke’s Marriage ’ 
to obtain accurate ranging in throwing ^880, 3 vols.), contains a vivid picture of 
bombs. The invention was successfully Fronob political and social life in the later 
tried at Lbe second siege of Limerick and years of tbe second enmire. His otherworia 
in bombarding the coast towns of Franco were ‘ Prince Roderick ’ (1889, 8 vols.), and 
in 1696-0. Rivards also designed traversing ' The Alderman's Children ’ (1801, 3 vols.) 
mortars, and carried put many ingenious [Times, 6 April 1802, p. 6, 11 April, p.o. 
contrivances in gun and mortar carnages for Daily Graphic, 7 April 1802, p. 0, with portrait! 
the better working of ordnance both on land information from Mrs. J. B. Kichorda, 22 Stan- 
and on hoard ship. foid Road, Brighton.] G. 0. B. 

In 1697 the treaty of Eyswiok put an end 

to the war, and on 24 May 1698 a peace RICHARDS, JOHN (1669-1709), major- 
train of ordnance was for the first timo general, governor of Alicant, horn m 1689, 
formed, with a regular estohlishmont. Hi- was son of Jacob Richards and brother of 
chards was promoted to he ooloucl, and ap- Colonel Jacob Richards [q. v.], and of Briga- 
pointed to the command. At tlio same dier-geiieral Michael Richards [q, v.] He 
time he was continued in the post of third served with tho Venetians against the uhirka, 
engineer of the lungdom, which he had held and aft oiwards in the Polish army, which he 
since 1686, until liis death in 1701. loft in 1703 to assist the Portuguese. ’Well 

[Royal EDgineors’ Records j Boaid of Ord- known to, and esteemed by, Marlborough as 
nonce Minutes j Ring's Warranta , Lilly's Lot- an artillew oillcer of experience, he wae ua- 
tPT Book (Add. MSS. Brit, Mus.) ; Porter’s able as a Roman catholic to hold a commia- 
Hiatory of tho Corps of Royal Engincors ; sion in the English army. This did not pra- 
Storoyi Impartial Itiatoiy of tho Wars of Tont him receiving the command of tbe 
Iraland, 1603 ; Tho Field of Mars, 1801 ; nrtiUery in the army of the Duke of Schom- 
’WoUcer’s True Account of tbe Siege of Loudonr berff and Leinster in the war of the Spanish 

H. V. succession. 

RICHARDS, JAMES BRINSLEY Riohords took part in the action near 
(1846-1 892), journalist, was horn in London Monsanto on 11 Juno 1704, and the capture 
on 20 Aug. 1846. He wae at Eton from of the fortress of that name on the foUow- 
1867 to 1864, and the details of his school ing day. In October he commanded tbe 
career are given in on entertaining form in artillery at the bombardment of the Bourbon 
Ms ‘ Seven Tears at Eton, 1867-84,’ pub- ontrenohments on the hank of the Agueda. 
lished in 1883. At a comparatively early In May 1706 he was at the siege of yolenza, 
age he went abroad, and Iwd for several and commanded the Portuguese artillery at 
years in Ikanco. He acted for some time as thoBiegeofAlbuquerque,wheretheSpaniards 
secretary to M. Drouyn da Lhuys, and then surrendered. In August he was colonel and 
as secretary to the Duo Docazos, and it was director of tlio artillery under Petei'borougb 
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in the operations against Barcelona, ajid, as 
le could speak Spaiiisli fluently, he was em- 
nloyed by Peterborough as a confldential 
aeent. By 3 Oct. a breach had been formed 
in the" walls of Barcelona, and the city capi- 
tnlated next day. 

^ few months later Bichards was sent to 
England to consult with ministers and to 
Handers to see Marlborough as to money and 
supplies for the war in Spain. He rel umed 
to epaiu- i® ““d took part in the 

ensumg campaign. In September he was 
,ioain ia England, and it was mainly at his 
^ance that the joint naval and military 
expedition, then detained in Torbaj^ was 
Directed to make another attempt on Cadiz. 


■ attempt 

Bttt'ultinu>'tely the fleet was ordered to attack 
Toidon, and the troops to reinforce Galway. 
They landed at Alicant on 8 _Peb. 1707, and 
in March Richards was appointed governor. 
Pacing 1707 and 1708 he exerted himself to 
assist the English field army under Galway, 
and afterwards under St auhope. In Novem- 
ber 1708 Richards sent from Alicant two 
hundred Spaniards and 160 Miguolets, with 
provisions, to the assistance of Benia, which 
was besieged. Benia, however, surrendered 
OB 18 No'^ and B’Asfeld advanced against 
Alicant. Riohaidshad devoted much atten- 
tion to the armament of the oaatle and to 
the improvement of its defences. But the 
hitiflcatious of the town were very inelli- 
eient, and only four hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Miquelets were available for 
their defence. The garrison of the castle 
consisted of Hotham’s English, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Thomicroft, ^berg’s Hugue- 
nots, and an Englieh train of ordnance. On 
IDec. 1708 B’Asfeld commenced operations, 
and carried a portion of the weakly defended 
anburbs. The following day he captured 
other buildings close to the walls of the 
town. Seeing the impossibility of holding 
the town, Riwarde surrendered it, on con- 
dition that the Spanish troops should march 
out with the honours of war and be con- 
dnoted to Oatalonia, and that the inhabi- 
tants should he treated as if they had not 
revolted. He then retired into the castle, 
whi(^ B’AsMd at once blockaded closely 
and oonunenoed to mino. In January 17C^ 
Byng detached four men-of-wa^ on lus way 
from Lisbon to Mahon, to touch at Alicant 
and assQxe Richards of relief, hut, finding 
the landing-place well guarded by B’Asfeld, 
they failed to make the oommumcation. 
On 20 Eeb. B’Asfeld summoned him to ear- 
tender, and invited him to send two officers 
to mepect his heavily loaded mine. Richards 
rciordiugly sent his engineer Bo Fagez and 
Thornicroit, who reported that it was dand 


fide, and ready to he sprung. The rock, 
however, was honeycombed and traversed by 
seams, and Richards hoped that these outlets 
and a shaft which Be Pagez had sunk would 
mitigate the severity of the explosion, and 
he refused to surrender. On 26 Eeb. 1709 he 
sent to Stanhope expressing surprise at re- 
ceiving no Buccour, and informing him that 
he intended to hold out to the last. He 
also wrote to hie brother Michael, giving 
instructions aa to the landing of troops sent 
to his relief, adding, ‘Good night, Micky, 
God send us a merry meeting I’ B’Asfeld 
made two more appeals to Bichards to sur- 
render, but without efiect. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 3 March, 
D’Asfeld fired the minem accordance with his 
promise ; a convulsion shook the rock, and 
Richards, Syberg, Thornicroft, nine other 
officers, and forty-two soldiers were en- 
tombed. In order to inspire their men with 
confidence, the commander and his chief 
officers had deliberate^ placed thomBd.vea 
over the mine. Beyond these fatalities little 
damage was done by the explosion. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel B’Albon, who aseumed the 
command, held out for forty-three days 
longer, Ou 18 April Byng and Stanhope 
arrived with the fleet; the English gar- 
lisou marched out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for Mahon. 

{^Calendar Treasury Papers ; Oast's Annals of 
the Wars of the Eiglitoenth Century ; Mahon’s 
War of the Succession in Spain ; Coxe's Life 
of Marlborough ; Boyer's Annals of Queen Anna ; 
Parnell’s War of the Succession in Spain.] 

E. H. V. 

RIOHARDS, JOHN INIGO (d. 1810), 
landscape-painter, ecene-painter, and royol 
academician, first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1763 with the Society of Artists at Spring 
Gardens; he was elected a fellow of the 
sooiety and signed their declaration roll in 
1766, Bicbarda became one of the founda- 
tion members of the Royal Academy in 
1768, and continued to exhibit landscapes 
and ^uro suljects for forty years. In 1788, 
on the resignation of Proucis Milner Newton 
[q, V.], he was appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy and allotted apartments in Somer- 
set House. He catalogued the academy’s 
collection of works of art, and repaired Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s famous cartoon of ‘ The Vir- 
mn and St, Anne.’ BQs portrait appears in 
Singleton’s portrait group of academicians, 
in tlie possession of the Royal Academy. 
Riohoide obtained bis chief distinction in art 
os a scene-painter. In 1777 he succeeded 
Nicholas Thomas Ball, R.A. [q. v.], as prin- 
cipal scene-painter at Covent Garden, and 
hmd that post for many years. His scenery 
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was very mucli admired, and one of tlie scenes 
from ‘ The Maid of the Mill ’ was engraved 
hy Woollett. Richards died at his rooms in 
t^ academy on 18 Dec. 1810. 

[Redgrave’s Dicb. of Arbistii ; Saudhy's Hist, 
of the Royal Academy; Graves's Index of Artists, 
1760-1893; Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 666.] L. C. 

BIOHABDS, MICHAEL flG73-1721), 
brigadior-general, master-surveyor or suiv 
veyor-geueral of the ordnanco, son of Jacob 
Richards, was born in 1673. His brothers 
Jacob and John are separately noticed. He 
was employed with his brother Jacob in the 
artillery train under Ginkell iu Ireland in 
1601. By royal warrants of 27 Eeb. 1092 and 
f) March 1694 he was appointed an engineer 
of the train of artillery for service inElanders, 
and was present at the battles of Steinhirk 
and Landen. In July and August 1696 he 
took part in the siege of Namur, and was 
wounded in the_ assault of the castle on 
20 Aug. ; ho so distinguished himself in this 
affair that he was appointed by royal warrant 
of 16 klaruh 1696 to bo chief engmeer of the 
train and oommander-in-oliief of the expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland. He construclcu de- 
fences and barracks at St. John’s ; was pro- 
moted captain on 1 Sept. 1701, and in the 
autiunn of 1703 returned homo on leave of 
absence with the squadron underYice-admirol 
Qraydon. In March 170-i his report on the 
Newfoundland defences was considered by 
the privy council, the queen being present. 
In the spring of 1704 Richards joiuod Marl- 
borough’s force iu the Netherlands, and took 
part m the battles of Don au worth or the 
Sohellenberg, and of Blenheim. In the fol- 
lowing year he was present at the recapture 
of Huy and the forcing by Marlborough of 
the Erench lines at Neerheapen and Hilles- 
heim. He supervised the construction of the 
bridges and gained the approbation of the 
duko, who sent him with despatches to the 
Emperor .losuph at Vienna. 

In 1706 Ricliards was at the battle of 
Raiuilies, where ho acted as aide-de-camp to 
Marlborough, and carried homo despatches 
to ths queen, the Prince of Denmark, and 
Harley. Marlborongh was so fatigued after 
the battle that he could only scribble a few 
lines stating that Richards would supply 
details. Rionards wrote an account of the 
battle, which was published in tbs ' Historical 
and Political Mercury ’ of Moy 1706. 

_ Richards, who hod been promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed on 31 Jan. 
1707 oHef engineer and commander of tho 
held train of artillery in the army wluch 
landed at Alioant in ifebruory 1707 to roin- 
foroe Lord Galway. He owed bis appoint- 


nt to Marlborough’s recommendatio^~bi 
iril Galway, with Richards as W 


ment 1 

April uuiway, WITU moliards as his Airp 
engmeer oonceutrating his forces betweea 
Elda and Xativa and advancing on VerK 

andMontalegre.caplnredBerwick’sprinoiBali 

magazines. lie then laid siege to Vili»« 
bill, on boaring that the French were S 
Almanza, ho, with the Marquie Las Mina, 
raised the siege on 24 April, and marched on 
that town, Hichards commanded the Eii» 
lish train of six field pieces. The battle S 
Almanza began at tbi-ee o’clock m the after 
noon of 26 April, and by five o’clock Qalwav 
and his allies were defeated. The train of sue 

gunB,oampequipment,haggage, commissariat 

stores, and ambulaiioos with ths sick and 
wounded, were sent off the field under the 
command of Richards before the final charge 
made by La Fabrecqus’e II iiguenot dragoons 
Richards got safely to the Grao of Vkfencia 
On 11 May ho arrived with the fidd train at 
Tortosa, and sent engineers to siipermtend 
the defences of ths various towns along the 
Arragon frontier, 

Eorly in September 1707 Galway concen- 
trated his forces at Tamgona to relieve 
Lerida, whither Richards mai-ohod with the 
tr^. But on 14 Nov. Lerida capitulated. 
Richards was promoted colonel in ths anny 
on 16 May 1708, when ho occupied the post 
of chief engineer at Barcelona, and also com- 
manded the train with Stanhope's force under 
Field-marshal Count Guido von Staremberg. 
Iu Decomber he took part in an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Tortosa by surpilse. In 
1709 he spent some time at Gibraltar ex- 
amining tho defences and determining what 
was necessary to make them more efficient, 
Ho sent homo plans involving on expenditure 
of 9,OOOJ. In July 1710 he became colenel 
of the 26th foot, and commanded the train of 
Stanhope’s force of 4,200 English under von 
Staremberg at Agramont. Taking the offen- 
sive, von Staremberg reached the river 
Noguera unopposed on 27 July. Richards 
bridged the river, and Stanhope was able 
to place bis horse advantageously on the 
Almenara heights. After a short fight m 
tho evening of the some day, Flng Phiup and 
VilladorJas wore defeated and fell hack on 
Lerida. The following month th^ retreated 
to Saragossa, On 20 Aug, von Staremberg 
fought a great battle there, when Richards 
was in command of the English artillery 
train, The Bourbon army was defeated.^ 

On 9 Doc. 1710 Richards and the English 
train of artillery arrived with von Storem- 
berg’s army on the heights of Vioioso, close 
to Bribuogo, with a view to reliewng Stan- 
hope’s army, which had been surpnaed by 
Venddmo a day earlier, But Staiihope had 
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C^lompelled, only half an hour before, to 
sijirender. Vendfime with twenty thousand 
men opposed von Staremherg, and on the 
jOth opened a cannonade which was replied 
to by Ihchards, and lasted an hour and a half. 

Ihe oattle, stubbornly contested, was nomi- 
-g]]y won by von otaremberg, who ibund 
lumself in possession of the field, but with 
neither food nor transport. Biohards’s train 
was almost annihilated. The victorious army 
retieatedinto Catalonia, arriving at Barcelona 
on 6 Jan. 1711. There Richards, who was 
nromoted brigadier-general on 17 ITeb. 1711, 
mmnined, settling questions connected with 
tie defence of the town. 

On 11 Sept. 1711 Richards was, owing to 
the good offlces of Marlborough, appointed 
(liisf engineer of Great Rrilain, and returned 
to England, In August 1712 ha submitted 
to the board of ordnance a long report on 
the defences of Port Mahon. On 19 Nov. 
1714 Eioharde was appointed luaster-suiv 
reyor or surveyor-goueral of the ordnance, 
and assistant and deputy to the lientenant- 
general of the ordnance. While holding this 
position he was moat active in visiting the 
Urhs in process at Sheerness, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth. In 1716, at his instance and 
ander hie direction and that of Colonel Arm- 
strong, a collaaguo on the hoard of ordnance 
and his successor as chief engineer of Great 
Butaiu, the oxdnauco train was converted 
into a raiment (the present royal artillery) 
indepeuMnt of the king’s engineers, while 
at the same time the mother corps was in- 
creased and reorganised. In 1720 the same 
oicevs founded the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Bichards died on 6]<'eb.l721, and was buried 
at Old Oharlton, Kent. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Oharlton eburoh by 
his three nieces and executrices (daughters of 
James Oragge the elder [q. v.], who maii'led 
Eichards’s sister Elizabotli), viz. Ann, wife 
of John Knight of Essex; Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Eliot of Oornwall ; and Dame 
Mnrmret, wife of Sir John Hynde Colton of 
Camucidgeshire, hart. 

Eiehords’s portrait was painted by Sir Qod- 
ftcy Kneller in 1710 and engraved by Faber 
to 1736. 

[Royal Engineers' Records ; Kings' Warrants; 
Board of Ordnance Minutes; Bmxiok's Oom- 
pleat History of tlio bilo War in the Netlier- 
huds, 1713 ; Diary of the Sioge of Limerick, 
1693,' Murray's Despatrhoa of the Duke of 
Marlborough; Coxo’s Life of Marlborough; 
Haatad’s Hist, of Kent ; Gust's dnnols of the 
Wais of tbs Eighteonlb Centuiy ; Parnell’s War 
of the Eucoession in Spain ; Porter’s History of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers.] B. H, v. 
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RICHARDS, NATHANAEL (y7.1630- 
1640), dramatist, seems to have been master 
of St, Alban's School, London, He is com- 
monly identified — apparently in eiTor — with 
Nathaniel (1611-1660), fifth son of Richard 
Richards (lo67-16S3), rector both of Combe 
Martin and of Kontisbury in Devonshire, 
who was baptised at Kentisbury 31 Jan. 
1610-11 ; and after a grounding at Torring- 
ton school was admitted on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
at Coins College, Cambiidge, where he held 
a scholarship, and whence he graduated 
LL.1$. in 1C34. On 16 March 1637-8 this 
man was instituted, in succession to an elder 
brother John, to his father's living of Kentis- 
bunr. He died late in 1660, and was buried 
at Barnstaple. By Ms wife Cecilia, be had 
a son Francis (1639-1698), fellow-commoner 
of Cains from 1667. 

Nathanael Richards, whose work shows 
him to have been older than the clergyman 
Nathaniel Richards, and to have been closely 
identified with London, issued in 1630 ‘ The 
Oelesti^ Pvblioan, a Sacred Poem: lively 
describing the Birth, Progresse, Bloudy Pas- 
sion, and glorious Resureotion of our Saviovr, 
The Spintvall Sea-Fight, The Mischievous 
Decaites of the World, the Flesh, The Vi- 
cious Oourtier^ho Jesuits, The Divell,’ &o., 
LiOndou, for Roger Miobell, 8vo. At the 
end are epitaphs on James I, Sir Francis 
Oarew, and others, with an anagram on Sir 
Julius CiBsar and verses on the author's 
friend. Sir Henry Hart, K.B. (the British 
Miissum and lluth Libraries contain psxfaot 
copies, no others are known). A few unsold 
copies were issued witk a new title and some 
unimportant omissions in 1632 (for James 
Boler, 8vo) as ‘ Poems, Divine, Morall, and 
Satyricall ' (unique copy in Hnth Library) ; 
< Poems Sacred and Satyricall,’ London, for 
H. Blnndeu, 1641, is a reprint (8vo). 

In 1640 was printed Riebarde’s chief work, 
*The Tragedy of Mossollina, the Roman 
Emperesee. As it has been acted with 
geneiall applause divers times, by the com- 
mn^ of hia Maiesties Revells,’ London, for 
Daniel Frere, 8vo. The work is dedicated 
to John Cory, viscount Roohford, with verses 
W Robert Davenport, Thomas Jordan, 
Thomas Rawlins, and others. Although 
firearms and a hundred vestal virgins are 
absurdly introduced, this is a good historical 
play, based on Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliuy, 
and Juvenal (sat. vi). There is a list of 

f erformers. An edition, by Mr. A. R. 

kemp, is included in Bang's ‘ Materialen,’ 
Louvain, 1909. 

A play, ‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’ in Brit. 
Mus. MS. Addit. 15227, if. 60i eq., may 
also be by Nathanael Richards. 
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lingtaved portraits of Eicliards, witli a 
cbaplut of laurel and his motto, ‘CoBliim 
cumo,’ are prefixed both to ‘ Messallina and 
to the 1Q41 edition of tlio 'Poems.’ Some 
verses by Hicharda aro jjrofixed to Middlo- 
ton's ‘ 'Women beware M omen.’ 

[Notes from Prof. G. 0. Mom-o Smith and Br. 
John Venn of Caius Oollugo ; Sb nip’s eiln. ofMss- 
siilina, Louvain, 1900; G-ouoai’s linglish Stage, 
I. 11 2-1.'! ; Fleay’s Chron. of English Drama, ii. 
160 ; Halliwall’a Biot, of Old Plays, p. 169 ; 
Langbaine’s Dram. Poots, 1891, p. 428 ; Bukov’s 
Biogr. Brii.i. 608; Bitson’sBibl. Anglo-Pootioaj 
inscriptions on Kentisbury ehurcli tower.] T. S. 

RIOHABDS, Bill PaCHABD (1762- 
1823), judge, Lorn at Dolgelly,MerioMtb8hire, 
on 6 Nov. 1762, son of Thomas Biuhards of 
Coed in the samo county, by his wife Cathe- 
rine, sister oftboHev. william Parry, warden 
of liutbin, Denbighshire, was educated at 
Buthiu grammar sebool and Jesus College,^ 
Oxford, whoro he matriculated at the age 01 
eighteen on 19 March 1771. He migrated to 
Wadham College on 7 May 1778, and pro- 
ceeded B.A, on 10 Oct. 1774. Ha was elected 
to a Michel soholarehip at Queen’s College 
on 17 Dec. 1774, and heoarae a Michel fallow- 
on the same foimdatiou on 20 June 1776, 
gi-aduating M.A. on 15 July 1777, Eiohards 
wae admitted to the Inner Tomplo on 10 May 
1775, and was called to the bar on 11 If'eb. 
1780. At the general election in May 1790 
he was roturned to the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Helslon, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough until March 
1799, when he accepted the UhiltOTn Hun- 
dreds. He opposed the Qualcers’ Belief Billon 
24 Feb. 1797, thiulring it ‘ unnecessary and 
inconvenient, because it went to alter the 
law of the land ’ (Porf. Hist, xxxii. 1616). 
Bichnrda practised chiefly in the court of 
chancery. He obtained a patent of prece- 
dence in 1799, and in 1801 succeeded Sir 
William Grant as the queen’s attorney. He 
was again returned for Helstou at the general 
election in May 1807, but accepted theOhil- 
tem Hundreds soon after the meeting ofpai'- 
liament (iTbuin. of the House of Commons, 
Ixii. 789). When the vice-chancellorship 
of England was created under the provisions 
of 62 Geo. Ill, cap, 24, Bichards expected the 
appointment. But, though he was ‘ certainly 
the heslqualifled for it,’ the post was conferred 
on Sir Tliomas Plumer [q. v.], the attorney- 
general (Hobaob Twibs, ijffe of Lard-dian- 
oellor Elthn, 1844, ii. 240-S). Bichards was 
appointed diief justice of the county palatine 
of Chester on 17 May 1818, but resigned that 
oi&ce on his amoinlment as a boron of the 
exchequer in Eebruary 1814. Ho was called 
to the degree of the coif on 26 Feb., and was 


knighted at Carlton House by the prlnea 
May 1814 {London Igy 
nl007). On the death of Sir Alexandw 
Thomson he was promoted to the head of 
the court. He took his seat as lord chief 
baron of the exchequer on the first day of 
Easter term 1817 (Pnion, Meports, iv.^n 
and was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 20 April in the same year 
During Lord Eldon’s indisposition in Januaw 
1810, Bichards took his place as speaker of 
the House of Lords, being appointed thereto 
by commission, dated 8 Jan. 1819 {Joum. of 
the House of Lords, lii. 7). He died at hia 
house in Qi-eat Ormond Street, London, on 
11 Nov, 1823, aged 71, and was buried in 
the Inner Temple vault on the 17th of the 
same month. Bichards married, on 7 Oct. 
1786, Catherine, daughter of EobertVanghan 
Humphreys, through whom he became pos- 
sessed of the estate of Caeryuwch in Me- 
rionethshire. There were eight sons and two 
daughters of the marriage. The eldest son, 
Biohard, who represented Merionethshire in 
the House of Commons from 1882 to 1862, 
was appointed a master in chancery on 15 Oct. 
1841 by virtue of 6 Viet. cap. 6, sect. 82, 
Eobort Vaughan, the third son, and Griffith, 
the sixth son, were both appointed queen’s 
counsel in Hilary vacation 1839, and were 
elected benchers of the Inner Temple in As 
same year. 

Though not a brilliant lawyer, Bichards 
was a sound and capable judge. In private 
life ho was greatly respected for his amia- 
bility and beuevolonce, He was an intimate 
friend of Lord Eldon, and is said to have 
twice deulinod the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
elected a bencher of the Inner Temple ou 
19 April 1799, and served as treasurer of 
that society in 1806. He was president of 
‘Nobody’s Club,’ founded in 1800 ^ his 
friend, WiUiam Stevens, treasurer of Queen 
Anne’s boimty olHce (Pauk, Memoirs of the 
late William Stevens, 1869, pp. 126, 169). His 
judgments will be found in Price’s ‘Eeports.’ 

Portraits of the lord chief boron, by Copley 
and Jackson respectively, are in the posses- 
sion of bis family. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, rii. 24, iz, 
88-7 ; Martin’s Masters of the Beach of the 
Inner Temple, 1888, pp. 88, 103, 121 ; Williams’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1862, pp. 
463-4; Gent. Mng. 1786, ii. 834. 1824,182; 
Annual liegister, 1823, Ohron.,p. 210; Wilson’s 
Biogr. Index to the Present House of Commons, 
1808, p. 272 ; Nicholas’s Annals and Antiquities 
of tho Counties and County Families of Wales, 
1872, ii. 707-8 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1804, ii. 1707 ; Oa(. of Oxford GraiIuateB(1851), 
p. 560; Alumni Oxon. I 7 I 6 -I 886 , Hi. 1193; 
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iMior Tomplo EogUtors; CarliBla's Endowed 
Srimmar Schools, 1818, ii. 944; Barker and 
qt-niiinir’s Westminster School Eegistor, 1893, 
194; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; 
official *Boturij of Lists of Memhers of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 201, 243.] G. E. B. B. 

BIOHABDS, THOMAS (d. 16G4 P), 
ttanalator,-wa8 bom in Devonshire, and took 
the habit of a Benedictine monk at Tavi- 
stock. He supplicated B.D, at Oxford on 
29 Oct. 1615, and in 1617 qualified as B.D. 
5f Cambridge. He was elected prior of 
Totnes, Devonshire, on 27 Feb. 1628, and 
held office at the suppression of that honse. 
Sir Peter Edgciiinbe, on whose father the 
priory was bestowed by Henry VIII, wrote 
of Eiohards to Thomas OromweU as a ‘ man 
of mode and vertnus oonverssacyon and a 
(rood viander.’ At the dissolution of the 
monastsi'ics he obtained the rectory of St. 
George’s, E-xeter, where ha died in 1663 or 
1604, his will, dated 10 Aug. 1663, being 
piored on 14 April 1 604. Wood says that 
vhile at Totnes, Bichards translated the 
'Consoktio Philosophies ’ of Boethius, at 
the desire of Boberb Langton, and that his 
Teteion was printed at Tavistock. But the 
work is not known to he extant. Bliss sug- 
gests that Biohards was the printer only. 

[Cooper’s Athonee, i. 233 ; Oliver’s Hist. Ooil. 
nlstiag to Monasteries in Devon, p. 100 ; Dug- 
Ws Monnsticon, ed. Calsy, iv. 620, 632; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1263; 
Wright’s Lottors relating to tho Suppression of 
Monasteries, publ. by Csmdon Soo. 1843, pp. 
117. 118.] 0. F. S. 

BIOHABDS, THOMAS (1710 P-179q), 
■Welsh lexicographer, horn about 1710 in 
Glamorganshire, served for forty years tlie 
cniBoy of Ooychuvoh (Idan Grallo) and Oooty 
in that county. In 1746 he published a 
Welsh translation of a tract on the ‘ Cruel- 
ties and Persecutions of tho Church of 
Borne.’ But his chief work was ‘Antiques 
Lingnm BritannienDThnsanrus, ’Bristol, J 763, 
aW’skh-English Dictionary, with a ’Welsh 
maunor prefixed, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. Founded in tho main on tho work 
of Dr. John Davies and Edward Llwyd, this 
dictionary was much fuller than any which 
had yet appeared. A second edition ap- 
peared at Trefriw in 1816, a third in the 
earns year at Dolgolly, and a fourth at 
Merthyr Tydfil in 1838. Biohards died on 
20 JIarcih 1700. 

[KowkndB’sLlyfryddiaothy Oymvy; Ashton’s 
Uenyddksth Gymioig, pp. 295-6.] J. E. L. 

BIOHABDS, WILLIAM (1043-1706), 
author, horn at Jlolmdon, Northamptonshire, 
In 1648, was son of Balph Biohards, rector 
VOL. XYI. 


of that place from 1641 to 1668. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1668 as 
a commoner, matriculated 3 May 1660, 
and became a scholar 18 June 1661. He 
graduated B.A. 24 Feh. 1663, M.A, 1666, 
and was elected a fellow of his college on 
15 June 1606, He took holy orders, and 
was chosen preacher at Maraton, Oxfordshire. 
Upon his father's death in 1668, Bichards, 
to whom the living of Helmdon reverted, 
appointed to it Thomas Bichards, probably a 
relative, and continued to hold his fellowship 
until 1076, when he instituted himself to 
Helmdon. In June 1673 he undertook a 
journey into Wales on business for a friend. 
The result was tho publication in London 
in 1682 of a small satirical work entitled 
‘ WaUography, or the Britton described,’ 
dedicated with fanciful rhetoric to Sir Bi- 
chard Wenman of Casswell. IBig witty 
trifle, published under Bichai'ds’s initials 
only, was subsequently, in error, ascribed 
to Swift. In the preface to a second anony- 
mous edition, entitled ‘ Dean Swift’s Ghost ’ 
(London, 1763), the editor accused Biohards 
of imitating Swift. Some resemblance is ap- 
parent betweenBichards’s satire and portions 
of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ but Swift was only 
fifteen years of age when Biohards’s work 
was written. 

Bichards, who was a nonjuror, was ap- 
pointed on 26 July 1680 by the corporation 
of NBWcnstle-oii-'l’yne lectnrer of St. An- 
drew’s in that city. He was buried in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s on 22 Aug. 1706. 
His portrait, painted by Knellor, was en- 
graved by T. Smith in 1888. 

Besides ‘WaUography’ he wrote ‘The 
English Orator, or Hhetorioal Descant by 
way of Declamation upon some uolablk 
themes, both Historical and Philosophical,’ 
2 ports, London, 1 680, 8vo. Wood says be 
translated and edited with notes (completed 
in 1690) the ' Nova Hoporta, sive Berum 
memorahilium lihri duo ' of Guido Fanciroli. 
An anonymous English translation WOE pub- 
lished in 1716 (London, 2 vols). 

TWood’s Athonee Oxon. ed. Bliss, ir. 269, 678 ; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 632; Bridges’s 
Hist, of Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley, i. 174; 
Brand’s Hist, of Nevcastlo, i. 194.] 0, F, S. 

BIOHABDS, WILLIAM, LL.D. (1749- 
1818), historian of King’s Lynn, was born at 
Penrhydd, near Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire, towards the end of 1749. His father, 
Henry Bichards (d. 1 July 1768, ^d 69), 
was a farmer, who removed iu 1768 to St. 
Olears, Carmarthenshire. He hod hut a year's 
schooling, in his twelfth year. In 1763 he 
was admitted a member of the partioulax 
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baptist congrogation at EliydwiUim, Oar- Ecclesiastical, Political, Commeroijl Bio 
marthensliii’e. He became an occasional jjhioal, Municipal, and Mihtary 

preaolier at Salem Ohapjel, St. dears, pro- earliest accounts to the present time t 

jeoted by his father and erected in 1769. In -which is prefixed ... an iutroductorv' ™ 

1773 he became a student in the baptist count of Marshland, Wisbech, and theFen** 
academy at Bristol, under Hugh Evans (Lynn,2vol8. 8vo; with aquatint plates aftm 
(1712-1781). Leaving in September 1776, drawings by James Si]let^.v.];Thevalii 

he acted for about nine months as assistant to able collections of GuybonHodd!ard (d 16771* 
John Ash [q. v.], of * curmudgeon ’ fame, at the brother-in-law of Sir William Dugdale~ 
Pershore, Worcestershire. On the recom- collections which had been freely used bv 
meiidation of Hugh Evans, he was invited to Eiohards’s predecessor, Benjamin iTackerell 
an unsettled congregation in Broad Street, [q.v.], in his'HistoryofKing’s Lynn’ (17381 
Lynn, Norfolk, and agreed to go for a year, and by Charles Parldi^q. v.] in his 'Top£ 
from 7 July 1770. During this year he sue- graphy of Freebridge ITundred and Half*— 
seeded in healing divisions and organising were unfortunately lost before Eichards be- 
his flock ns a baptist church ; his settlement gan writing, and he was denied free access 
as regular pastor at Lynn dales from 1778. to the municipal records, so that his ma- 
Ile doolined a call to Norwich. Though not a terinls for the medineval history of the town 
popular (except in his native Welsh), he was wore strictly limited. The chronicles ofLynn 
an assiduous proaohor, conducting three sor- are nevertheless brought down from Anslo- 
■vioes each Uuuday without notes. When Saxon times to 1812, and the history proper 
absent on his frequent visits to Wales, his is supplemented by biographical sketches 
place was taken by Timothy Durrant. In and by valuable topographical and statisti- 
1708 he received the diploma of M.A. from cal information, together with an account of 
Brown Univorsity, Ehodo Island, a baptist the religious houses formerly in Lynn, and 
foundation. of the progress of dissent in the town. Hs 

InSoiitemher 1796 he loft Lynn for Woles, ostimatod that the deists ‘ would, if formed 
being out of health. Ills ailments kept him into a society, _ constitute perhaps the largest 
from returning till Mardi 1708; meantime congrogation in tho place.’ Eiohards’s work, 
he had more than onoe tenderod his resigna- though somewhat aiffuse and lacking an 
tionas pastor. lie wasagaininWalos, during index, retains its place as one of the most 
the wholo of 1800 and 1801, and did not valuahlelocalhisloriespuhlishedmEnglsnd. 
minister to his flodt at Lynn after 1802, The essays on modicsval subjects display not 
though tho counoction was never formally only much acumen and research, hut o power 
dissolved. JIo remained tlioorotically a of njiplying the facts discovered far beyond 
dosc-communion baplisi, but abaudonod that of most of the topograpbers of his time; 
Oalvinism. Whilo sojourning as a valetu- tho author’s general views are broad, liberal, 
dinarlan in South "Wales lio promoted an and tolerant. As a first ossay in antiquarian 
Armmianbccossionfrom Ibobaptistolmrcbes, work, tho book is tbo more romaikuble. 
having rdatious with tho now connexion of On 6 Sopt. 1818 Eiohards was admitted 
genei'd baptists. He has boon claimed by LL.D. by Brown University ,but did not live 
the Unitarians, but hold aloof from tlio to bo awaro of the honour. He died at Lynn 
Priestley school, and maintained, on Sahel- on 1 3 Sopt. 1818 of angina pectoris, and was 
lian principles, tho worship of Ohrist. During buried on 17 Sent, in the graveyard of the 
a pai't of 1802 he conducted a morning sor- gonoral baptist chapel, Wisbech, _Hb was tall 
vioo in the vacant preshy torinn ohapol at and strongly built, and sjjoke with a strong 
Lynn, lie was a strong advocate of slave Welsh accent. IIo married (180^ Emiau 
emancipation, and was an liouorary mombor (tl. 3 Jan. 1805, aged 28), daughter of atVelsk 
of the Peniisylvaniau society formed for the farmer,but hod no issue. His library, thirteen 
prosecution of that object. Un tho loss of his liundred volumes, he bequeathed to Bro-wn 
wife in 1806 he secluded himself from all University; his other property to his sister, 
society for soven years. InlSllhisauocesiSor Mnrtho Evans. 

at Broad Street, 'riiomaa Finch, was dismissed In addition to the ‘ History of Lynn,’ 

for anti-calyinjstio heresy, and Eiohards in- Eiohards published, apart from pamphleti 
tereBtedhimsolfintheereotionofanewbuild- ond single sermons: 1. 'AEeview of . . . 
ing, Salem Ohapol, opened (1811) on general Strictures on Infant Baptism,’ &c., Lpn, 
baptist principles, hut he rarely preached 1781, 12mo. 2, 'Observations on 
there. The congregation became Unitarian, ^rinlding,’ &c.,_ Lynn, 1781, 12mo. S.‘Th0 
and is now dispersed. History of Antichrist, or Fi'm Thoughts on 

In 1812 EicliaidB published his best-re- tbo Oorruptions of Obriationity,’ &o_., Lynn, 
memberedwork, "The History of Lynn, Oivfl, 1784, 8vo; inWelsh, ' Linn Anghrist, &c,, 
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r imartlien, 1790, 12mo (tLose tlireo puUi- 
rttions ore ™ controversy with John Garter, 
dependent minister of Maltisholl, Norfolk'). 
^ AEsview of the Memoirs of . . . Cromwell, 
bT . . Noble,’ &o , Lynn, 1787, 8vo (a work 
of merit ; full of Welsh patriotism). 5. ' A 
Sariflus Discourse concerning Infant Eap- 
*m,- &c., Lynn, 1703, 8vo. 0. ' A Wdsh- 
English Diotionniy,’ &o., 1798j 13mo: " 
ai^nion English-Welsh dictionary was 
juttly ereoiited by Richards in manuscript; 

edition of both dictionaries was publi'jhod 
jt Ciirmarthen, 1828-33, 12mo, 3 vols. 7. ‘A 
fforJ . • • for the Baptists,’ &o., 1801, 12mo 
controversy with Isaac Alien, indapen- 
hat minister of Lynn). 8. ' The Perpetuity 
oflpfant Baptism,’ &c., 180A Svo. 9. 'The 
Seasonable Monitor,’ &c., Lynn, 1812-18, 
l3mo (seven parts). Posthumous was 
10. ‘The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial; 
or,' Eamhro-British [bid Biograpiliy,’ &c., 

1820, 12mo (edited by .Tohn Ji!v.ina (1767- 
1837) [il- V.]; a very miscellanooiis collec- 
tion, much of it, including an account of 
Seivobus, originally appeared in the ‘ Monthly 
ftpository,’ with the signature ‘Gwilym 
Emlyn), Totha' Gentleman’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1789, he contrlbutod a letter (dated 
14 Oct. 17b9, and simed Gwilym Dyfed), 
mpporting the absurd story of the discovery 
of America by Madoc. lie wrote for the three 
yoltimes of the ' Oamhriau Register,’ 179(1- 
1818. 


[Homoira hy Evans, 181!), partr.ut (tlio (l.ite 
oCdasth, 1819, on titlo-pngo is a misprint); 
B»Wa Hiat. Congv. NoiMk and Suifolk, 
1877, p Raos'a Ilist. Prot. Nonconformity 
in tialea, 1888, p. 389 ; dtophons’s Hndoc, 1893, 
p 78, notes kindly coramunioated by WalterEyo, 
, and by E. M. Beloo, esq,, P.S. A I A. G. 

EIOHABDS, WILLIAM UPTON 
(1811-1878), divino, only son of William 
Sichards 01 Penryn, Cornwall, and his wife, 
Huabeth Rose Thomas, was born at Penryn 
oa 3 March 1811. lie matriculated from 
Enter Collie, Oxford, on 29 April 1829, 
mdnating B.A. in 1883, and M.A. in 
1888, In 1833 he became an assistant in 
the manuscript department of the British 
ifoseom, and in this capacity he compiled 
an index to the Egerton MSS., and the 
Additional blSS. acquired between 1783 and 
1883; it was printed by order of the trustees 
in 1849. In that year he gave up his post 
at the British Museum on becoming vicar 
of Ah Saints, Margaret Street, ]\rarylobone. 
Bichaxds was a warm adherent of the trac- 
tarian movement, and formed a friendship 
mtb Fnsey, who in 1860 addressed to him 
a published letter in wliioh he formulated 
big opinion on the practice of private confes- 


sion and ahcohil ion in the Church of England. 
In June 1861 Richards addressed a letter to 
0. J. _ Blomiiold, bishop of London, de- 
nouncing the permissimi granted to Merle 
d'Aubignd and other foreign protestants to 
preach m English churches as ' an outrage 
upon our church,’ and ‘ apparently reducing 
our apostolic church to an equality with 
those modern sects ’ (Browitii, o/tte 

Traotarian JIfovement, pp. 230-2). In the 
same year Richards founded an English 
sisterhood in his p.irish called the All 
Saints’ Home. He died at his residence, 
10 St, Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, on 
16 June 1873. Two funeral sermons, 
preached hy the Rev. George Body at All 
Saints, were published under the title, ‘ The 
Parting of Elijah and Elisha,’ 1873, Svo. 
Besides sermons, Richards wrote 'Devo- 
tions for Children,’ 1867, 12mo ; ‘The Life of 
Faith,’ 1860, l6mo, Srd ed. 1867, 4lh ed. 
1872; ‘ThoQieat I'ruths of the Christian 
Religion,' in five parts, 1802, Svo, Srd ed. 
1860, and translaled from the French Ooiiiv 
hon’s ‘ Familar Instructions on Mental 
Prayer,’ 18 18, S3mo (with additions, 1852 and 
1866). 

[Works in Brit, Mus,. Libr. , Lidilon's Life of 
Piif-ey, iii. 16, 266, 260 ; Postev’s AUuuni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Doaseand Courtney’s Bibl. Oornnb.; 
Times, 20 June 1873 ; Giurdian, 1873, pp. 841- 
848.1 A. P. P. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES (1776- 
1866), lexiongi'aphev, was born at Tulse Hill 
in July 1776 and bred to the law, but quitted 
it early for scholastic and literary puranits. 
He kept a well-known school on Olapham 
Common, and among his pupils there were 
Charles James Mathews [q. v.l, who assisted 
Richardson as a copyist ; John Mitchell 
Kemble fq. v.], and_ John Maddison Morton 

S .V.], tne dramatist. Mathews (Zi/e of 
,J. Mathews, ed. Dickens, i. 26) says: ‘Dr. 
Richardson was fond of horse exercise, and 
I wns allowed a pony, and at five o’clock 
on summer mornii^s we used to sally forth 
together over the Surrey hills. . . . Among 
the obligations I owe to him, one of the 
deepostisthat of first having my eves opened 
by liim to the real enjoyment of the ancient 
cfoBsios.’ 

Richardson wns on ardent philologist of 
the school of Horne Tooke. In 1816 he 
published ‘Illustrations to English Philo- 
logy,’ consisting of a critical examination of 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and a i^ly to 
Bngald Stewart’s criticism of Horne 'Tooke’s 
‘ Diversions of Purley.’ The hook was re- 
issued in 1820. In 1818 the opening por- 
tions of an English lexicon, by Richardson, 
appeared in the ‘ Encyclopcedia Metropoli- 
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tana.’ In ISSl he issued tliepi'Cnxiectus of a 
‘New English. Dictionary,’ and the worh 
itself was published by Pickering in parts 
between January 183.5 and the spring of 
1887. The dictionary is a republication of 
the lexicon, with improvements aud addi- 
tions. Richardson’s principle was to arrive 
at the original and proper meaning which 
was inherent in a word from its etymology, 
lie was severely taken to task by Webster 
in his ‘ Mistakes and Corrections ’ (1837), 
especiaUy for his ignorance of oriental lan- 
guages. ‘ Tooke’s principle,’ wrote W ebster, 
‘that a word has one meaning, and one only, 
and that from this all usages must sjiring, is 
substantially correct; but he has, in most 
cases, failed to find that meaning, and you 
[Richardson] have rarely or never advanced 
a step beyond him.’ The spelling was anti- 
quated, the etymologies frequoiiUy wrong; 
sounds were not distinguished by signs ; the 
wrong word often headed the lemma. Never- 
theless, the work was generally received with 
much favour, especially by the ‘ Quarterly’ 
and the' Genlleman’sMagnzine.’ An abridged 
8vo edition, without the quotations, appeared 
in 1839, with a now preface, but nnoorrected. 
In quotations from authors the dictionary 
was far more odious than any previous work 
of its class in English. 

Richardson gave up his school after 1 827, 
and thenceforth lived at Lower Tulse Ilill, 
Norwood. Before 1869 he removed to 28 Toiv 
rlnglon Square. In 1863 a pension of 761 . a 
yeor was granted to him from the civil list, 
lie died at Eelthani on Eriday, 0 Oct. 1803, 
and was buried in h is mol her’s grave at Olap- 
ham. The bust of llorno Tooko at Univer- 
sity College, by Chantrey, was bequeathed 
by him. 

He married Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Terry, the actor, whoso son was at his school. 
She died in 1863, aud to her daughlor Jane 
he bequeathed his house at Tulse Hill. 

In addition to the above works, ho pub- 
lished a book on the study of language, 

S ’ ■ an explanation of the ‘ Diversions of 
y’ (1864). He also contributed sovoral 
papers to the ‘Gentleman’s Alagazino,’ and 
wrote essays on ‘English Grammar and Eng- 
lish Grammarians,’ and on ‘Fancy and Ima- 
gination.’ 

[Notes and Queries, 8th sor. v. 11-4 s. v. ‘ John 
M. Morton ; ' Qeut. Mag. 1 86 6 ii. 790 ; Mr. H. 11. 
Wheatley in Philological Soo. Transactions, 1805; 
Quarterly Review, li. 172 ; Times, 12 Oct. 1806 ; 
Richardson’s will and publications.] E. 0. M. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES JAMBS 
(1800-1871), architect, bom in 1806, was a 
pupil of Sir .lohn Soane [q. v.] From 1846 
to 1862 he was master oT the arohitectural i 
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woiks at Belsizo Park, Hampstead, Sn 
1866 a block of mansions in Queen’s 
lIydePark,forW. Jackson. eSS? 

In the library of the South Kensinrton 
Museum is a oolleetion of 649 originol dSw 
mgs by English arohiteots, formed by 
Liohn,rdson, with several volumes of studief 
meludmg tmemgsfrom designshy VanbrusV 
R. Adam, Thorpe, and Tatham, and drawi 
mgs of biiildiuM, furniture, and ornaments 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period. In the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inu Fields, are a 
sketchbook of views and details of hia house 
at Ealmg, and a oolleclion of the drawinsts 
which he used at hie architectural lecturea 
In the British Museum Library are two 

volumes of nroofa of Rinlmnl onr\*o 
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Observations on the 


Ceiling 

St. .Tames’s,’ 1887. 2. 

Architeoturs of England during the Reigns 
of Queen _ Elizabeth and James I,’ 1837, 
3, ‘ A Design for raising Holborn VaUev,’ 
1837 j reissued in 1803. 4. ‘A Popular 

Treatise on the Wni'miM aud Ventilation 
of BiiLldingB,’ 1887. 6. ‘Description of 

Warming Apporatus,’ 1889. 6. ‘Arohitec- 
tnral Remains of the Reigns of Eluabeth 
and James I,’ 1840. 7. ‘ Studies from Old 
English Mansions,’ 4 vols. 1841-8. 8. ‘Tbs 
Workman’s Guide to the Study of Old Eng- 
lish Architecture,’ 1846. 9. ‘A Letter to 
the Council of the Head Govemment School 
of Design,’ 1846. 10. ‘Studies of Orna- 
mental Design,’ 1861. 11. ‘The Smolie 

Nuispee and its Remedy,’ 1869. 13. ‘Tba 
Englishman’s House, from a Cottage to a 
Mansion,’ 1870. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Brit. Mus. Library 
Catalogue; Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, 
Science and Art Department, South Esosington, 
1870.] 0.1). 


RICHARDSON, CHARLOTTE CARO- 
LINE ( 1776-1860 ?), poetess, horn at Yorkon 
6 March 1776, of poor parents named Smith, 
received a meagre education at the Grey- 
coat school, York, a charitable institution 
where the girls were chiefly trained for do- 
mestic service. In July 1790 she obtained 
a situation, and remained in service at various 
liouses until 31 Cot. 1802, when she married 
a shoemaker named Richardson, to whom 
she had long been attached. Shortly after 
the marriage Richardson was found to bo 
nuflering from conaui^tion. He died in 1804, 
leaving Ms widow destitute, with a two- 
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iBoiitlis-old iafiint-, who fell ill and becamo 
blind. In these straits Charlotte opened a 
tchoolf but, although it had some measure of 
success, she was forced to discontinue it in 
consequence of her own Ul-hoalth. 

She had a nalimal liking for poetry, and, 
despite her defective education, had for many 
years been in the habit of writing verse. Her 
Mems came under the notice of Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, who appealed through the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for subscriptions to 
defray the e-vnenses of printing a selection 
from them (of. Gent. Mag. 1806 ii. 813, 816, 
1808 ii. 607). The appeal was successM. 
Among the subscribers were Dr. and Miss 
Aiken, Mrs. Barbaiild, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. 
Meeke, and Alessrs. Longman k Oo., and sis 
bandred more copies than the number snb- 
icribsdfor were sold. To the volume, which 
was published in 1800, Mrs. Oappe prcHxed 
m account of the author. Mrs. Richardson’s 
TCtses have little distinction, and are chiefly 
remarkable as the work of an uneducated 
woman. The poems are mainly religious or 
personal, snob as paraphrases of passages &om. 
the New Testament or addresses to relatives 
sad friends. Mrs. Richardson died about 
1850. 

Other works by Mrs. Bichardaon are: 
1 , ' Waterloo, a Poem,’ 1816, 2. ‘ Isaac and 
Rebecca, a Poem,’ 1817_. 8. ' Harvest, a 
Poem, with other Poetical Pieces,’ 1818. 
4. ‘The Soldier’s Child, or Virtue Trium- 
pbant: aNovel,’ 3 vols. 1831, 6. 'Ludolph, 
or the Light of Nature, a Poem,’ 183S, 

A contemporary, Mrs. OaToline Bichardaon 
(1777-1868), born at Po^e, Dumfriesshire, 
on 24 Nov. 1777, wife of George Eiohardson, 
East India Company’s servant, who died at 
Bsrhampore in 1830, published a volume of 
‘Poems' in 1829, which reached a third 
edition in tho following year. She also 
wrote a novel, ‘ Adonia,’ and several talus 
and essays. She died on 9 Nov. 1863 (iByiirs, 
Bmnent Scotsmen, p. 433), 

[Mrs. Capps’s Memoir preflxod to tho Poems 
(1806); Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1316.] 

K L. 

RICHARDSON, OHRISTOPnER 
(1618-1898), noiioouformisl divine, appears 
to have been horn at Sherilf Hutton, York- 
shire, in 1618 (not at York, as often stated). 
Educated at Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, he 
graduated M.A. In 1610 he obtained the 
sequestered rectory of Hirkheaton, noor 
Huddersfield, Yorksliiro, which ho held till 
the Restoration, when, being a man of pro- 
perty, he purchased Lassoll Hall in lurk- 
heaton piudsh, and made it his residence. 
Though disabled by the uniformity act of 


1662, he continued to preach in his house, 
using the staircase as a pulpit. He was an 
intimate associate of Oliver Ileywood [q. v.], 
in whose diaries is frequentmentlon of visits 
to Lassell Hall for religious exercises. Under 
the indulgence of 1G73 he was licensed as 
cha])lain to WiUiam Cotton of Denby Grange, 
Pciustoue, Yorkshire, and retained this con- 
nection till 1687, preaching also at Sheffield 
and at Norton, Derbyshire. 

In _1687_h6 removed from Lassell Hall, 
and in his seventieth year became the 
foimder of nonconformity in Liverpool. 
Availing himself of James H’s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, he conducted wor- 
ship in a building in Castle Hey (now Har- 
rington Street). His services were fort- 
nightly, and alternately he preached at 
Toxtetli Pork chapel, foundea (1018) by 
Richard Mather [q. v.] This arrangement 
was maintained till Ms death in November 
or December 1698; he was buried on 6 Deo. 
in the graveyard of St. Niobolas’s Church, 
Liverpool. In 1BS4 a tablet to his memory 
was erected in Hirkheaton church by his 
descendants. He married, first, Elizabeth 
{d. 1668), by whom he had a son Christopher; 
secondly, on 88 Jan. 1683, Hephzibah (5. 
3 Jan. 1666, d. 1735), daughter of Edward 
Prime, ejected from a curacy at Sheffield; 
she survived Ri chordson, and married (25 July 
1722) Robert Ferae (d, 1727), nonconformist 
minister of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Por- 
traits of Richardson and of his second wife 
are given in Nightingale. 

[The Northern Genealogist, 1896, pt. i. 6-12, 
wiUi pedigree ; Pedigree by W. Ridley Richard- 
son, _ 1890; Calamy’s Acraunt, 1713, p. 79fi 
(derived from Oliver Heywood, who began a life 
of Richardaon on 2 Oct. 1699) ; Walker's Snffer- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, li. 374 ; Wright’s 
Funeral Sermon for Thomas Cotton, 1730, pp. 
28 sq.; Hunter’s Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 253; 
Thom’s Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1854, 
pp. 66 sq.; Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881,pp. 45, 114, 217, 207; Heywood’s Diaries 
(Turner) j Evans’s Hist, of Rsnshaw Street 
Ohapel, Liverpool, 1887, pp. 2, 174 ; Nightingale's 
LancasluroNonconforroity(1893),iii.83 sq.llOsq.; 
Register of St. Nicholas, Liverpool.] A. G. 

EIOHARDSON, DATID LESTER 
(1801-1806), poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was horn in 1801. He became a cadet in 
the Bengal army, and went to India in 1819, 
'but, tbough he oeoame a major, he saw little 
military semc^ and was soon given civil 
employment. He served on the staff of 
the governor-general, Lord 'William Ben- 
tinck, and in the education depaxtmont at 
Calcutta. In 1827 he returned to England, 
and founded the ‘ London Weekly Review,' 
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whioli afterwards became ‘ Colburn’s Court Suffolk Street and at the British Inatlint' 
Journal,’ but in 1829 he wont back to Cal- He incurred some opprobrium hv his™ 
oultu, and from 1830 to 1837 acted as editor tion of the effigies or the knights teniTil'^^' 
of the ‘Bengal Annual,’ iiflorwarda editing in the Temple church in 1842, and was 
the ‘CalouMa Monthly Journal,’ and from fosedadmissiontotheSociety of Antiniiiii-;'*' 
1831tol840 ‘TheCnlouUaliitQraryGazette.’ The elfigies had suffered before he heTOn?’ 
In 18301ic became professor ofEuglishlilera- restore them, by being left in a damnshM 
tureofthe IlindooCollogcatCalcutta,ln^ely in Hare Court during the winter of 1841 -i 
on Macaulay’s recommendation, and in 1839 IViohordson also restored the monuments'of 
he was promoted to the nowly-oreated post the Earl and Countess of Arundel in 
of principal ofthcoollcge, whileretaininghis Chichester Cathedral in 1844, and that nf 
professorship, lie 'finally left India in 1 861, Richard de Wyohe [q. v.], bishop of Ohiehe-- 
and became proprietor and editor of ‘'.^e ter, in the same place, in 1846 (Gent 
Court Circular’ and editor of ‘Allen’s Indian 1847, i. 268, with etching). He gave to 
Mail.’ Richardson died at Olaphnm, Surrey, account of those and other monuments -when 
on 17 Nov. 1865. the Ai'chiBological Institute visited Ohiches- 

lle published ; 1. ‘Miscellaneous Pooms,’ ter in 1863 (I'A 1853, ii. 288). In 1848^.0 ha 
Calculi a, 1822, 8 VO. 2. ‘ Soiinels and other restoredeightancienteffigiesinElfordchHrch 
Poems,’ London, 1826, 8vo; reprinted under Staftbrdahiro(ii. 1862,ii. 60). lulSeOhsre^ 
the title of ‘ Souuola and M isocllaueous paired one of the seated statues on the 'west 
Poems, partly written in India,’ in ‘ Jones’s trout of Wells Cathedral, which had fallen 
Diamond Pools,’ London, 1827^ and again in from a height of sixty feet (.4rcA«oZ.Jbarna/ 
‘Jonca's Oabini't of the British Poets,' in -nii. 201). In 1852 he communicated to the 
1837. To those roprinlswere appended mime- Archceologicnl Institute a paper onmediieial 
rousfavourablo criticisms, to wliioh Professor sculpture in alabaster in England (t{. x. 
Wilson, wlio hod noticed the poems un- 116). lie was commissioned to make or 
favourably in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ (x\i. procure many of the casts of sepulchral 
866), rofora Woctea Amiroiianas, No. s.1., effigies for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
December 1828), oalline the author ‘ the and gave an account of the effigies of Eng- 
Diamond Poet, who publislied three htindor Hsh kings at Fontevrault and Le Mans to 
and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, the Archmological Institute in 1854 (H. zi, 
by way of Notes and Illustralione to his 2D8). 

Sonnets.’ 8. 'Literary Loaves,’ Calontta, Among his original works are the lecom- 
1 830, 8vo ; 2ud edit . enlarged, Loudon, 1 840, bent effigy in alabaster of the Earl of Powie 
2vol8. 8 vo, which Carlyle called ‘a welcome, (1848) ot Welshpool, that of the Maiguis 
oltogother rccoiumeudahle hook,' and Lord of Oimonde (1864) in Kilkenny Oatheial, 
Lytton, in ‘ Alice, ‘ elogaut and pleasant many military monuments at Woolwicb and 
('ssays.’ 4. ‘ Selections from the British in Canterbury Cathedral, and the monument 
Poets, from the time of Chaucer to the Pre- to Sir Robert Dick ot Madras, 
sent Day, with Biographical and Critical Riohardson was an active member of the 
NotioeSj’OaleuUo, 1840, 8vo, compiled at the London and Middlesex Archmological So- 
requost of Macaulay, the ‘Notices’ being cioty. After some years of ill-health he 
iseuedseparalely, Calcutta, 1878, Svo. 6.‘The died of erysipelas on 17 May 1869, at 
Anglo-Indian Passage,’ London, 1846, 12mo ; M clbury Terrace, Marylebone. 

2ud edit. 1840. 0. ‘Literary Chit-chat, with He published ' The Monumental Effigies 
Miscellaneous Pooms,’ Calcutta, 1 848, 8vo. of the Temple Church,’ London, 1843, 4ta; 
7. ‘ Literary Recreations/ London (Calcutta ‘ Ancient Stone and Leaden Coffins, reesntR 
printed), 1862, Svo. 8. ‘Eloworsond Flower discovered in the Temple Church,’ 1845; 
Gai'dens, with an Appendix . . . rospucting ‘Blonumontal Effigies and Tombs in Elford 
the Anglo-Indian Flower Uordeu,’ OMcutta, Church,’ 1862, with 1,hirteen etohi^, and 
1866, 8vOt Boveralpapers in the ‘Archceologicel Journal.’ 

[Allen's Indian Mail, 1865, p. 884; Allibono's [Register and Magazine of Biography, 1868, 
Diet, of English Lit.; Oeul. Mng. 1866, i. i. 4Se.J 0. B. 

RICHARDSON, EEANOES MABY 
RICHARDSON, EDWARD (1812- (1786-1801), book ooUeotor. [See OtniiniH.] 
1869), Boulptor, born in 1812, first appeared RIOHARDSON, GABRIEL (d. 1642), 
as on exhibitor at the Royal Academy in author, was of Linoolnahire birth, and the 
1836, and until 1806 he continued to send at son of a minister. He was admitted to 
first classical sulneots, and then portrait busts Broaenose Oollege, Oxford, in 1602: gra- 
nnd monumental works. lie also oxliihitod in duated B. A. in 1004, M, A. in 1008, and B.D. 
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1619. Ho becamo fellow of liU college in. 
1C07 nod rector of Iloytlirop, Oxfordahira, 
m 1635. He died on 31 Deo. 1043, and was 
buried on 1 Jan. in the church of St. Mary 
tho Virgin, Oxford, 

Richardson wrote ‘ Of the State of Europe, 
XHII IBoohes conteining the Historie and 
Relation of the many Provinces hereof, con- 
tinned out of approved Authours,’ Oxford, 
1637, fol. (each booh paged smarately, and 
beginning with a half-title). This was dedi- 
cited to John, bishop of Lincoln. Wood 
etates that the manuscript, amounting to 
eeveral volumes, of the remainder of the 
irorlc came into the hands of Dr. Henry 
Brid.fman, who neglected, if he did not 
uiutilate, it. 

[l^ood's Athenea Oxon. iii. 37, and Fasti Oxau. 
i. 302, 326 ; OUrk’b Oxford Eeg. ; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxon. The Begistei'S of Brasenose 
CoUegp give little information.J W. A. S. 

BIOHARDSOH, GEORGE (1736 P- 
1817 Pj, architect, was in full professional 
practice towards tho end of tho eightoonth 
century in London. From 1760 to 1763 he 
ivftS travelling in the south of Prance, Italy, 
latria, and Dalmatia, aitd studying the ra- 
naiua of ancient architecture and painting. 
The materials which he there oolleoted were 
utihsod in his subsequeut work ou the £ve 
orders of arohiteoture, and in what formed the 
main branch of his professional activity, viz. 
the decoration of apartments in the antique 
taste. In 1765 he gained the premium of the 
Society of Arts for the elevation of a side of 
a street in classical style, being then under 
thirty years of age, and from 1760 he w.t,b a 
keqaent exhibitor at that society’s gallery. 
From 1774 to 1793 he also exhibited at the 
Itoyal Academy. In 1766 ho lived in Ring 
Street, Qoldun Sq iiiiro ; hut had removed by 
1767 to 95 Great Tltchflcld Street, and again 
by 1781 to No. 105 in tho same street, which 
continued to ho his address till 1816, tho 
date of his last publication. His terms as a 
teacher of architectural drawing ore adver- 
tised in his ‘ New Designs in Architecture,’ 
1703. Ill his old age he was in loduced 
circumstances, and was relieved by Nolle- 
kens. 

Uriginal coloured designs for ceilings, by 
Richardson, are in the Scone Museum, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. The range of his studies 
and the measure of Ms ability os a decorator 
may he deduced from his published works : 
1, ‘3Ede8 FemhrochiauiB,’ 1774 (an account 
of the antmuities at Wilton House). 2. ‘ A 
Book of Cleilings,’ 1776. 3. 'loonology,’ 

S vols. 1778-9, with plates by Bartolozzi and 
other engravers after W. Hamilton. 4. ‘ A 


New Oollectiou of Chimney Pieces,’ 1781. 
5. 'Treatise on the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture,’ 1787. 6. ‘New Designs in Archi- 
tecture,’ 1792. 7. ‘New Designs of Vases 
and Tripods,’ 1793. 8. ‘ Capitals of 

Columns and Friezes firom the Antique,’ 
1793. 9. ‘Original Designs for Country 
Seats or Villas,’ 1796. 10. ‘The New 

Vitruvius Britannious,’ 3 vols, 1802-8 (a 
sequM to Colin Campbell's ‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tanniouB,’ 1716, &o.) 11. ‘Ornaments in 

the Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan Tastes,’ 
1816. In all those works, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Iconology ’ (No. 3), the plates were 
engraved in aquatint by Richardson himself, 
jointly, in the later publications, with his 
son William, who exhibited architectural de- 
signs at the Royal Academy, 1783-1794. 

[Eiohardson’s published works ; Diet, of Aiehi- 
tocture; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, 1895, p. 123; Bessie’s Memoirs, 1782, 
iii. 421.] 0. D. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1773- 
1803), qnaker, born on 18 Deo. 1773 at Low 
Light8,near North Shields, Northumberland, 
was fourth son of John Richardson (J, 1800), 
a tanner there, by his wife, Margaret Stead (cf. 
Newcastle Advertiser, 3 AprE 1800). George’s 
mother died when he was eight, and he was 
sent to live with an aunt who kept a shop at 
Shields. There he read largely, chiefly quaber 
books. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Joshua WothOn_, a grocer in Newcastle, where 
he settled for life, and soon took charge of a 
branch of his master’s business. He began 
preaching at twenty, and was recorded a 
minister by the Society of Friends at twenty- 
four. After travsUiug seven hundred miles 
or more as * guide ’ to Mends from America, 
he begun religious tours ou his own account, 
and during the next forty years visited every 
county in England, as well as Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Jeis^, and Guernsey. He 
also interested himseu in missions, and was 
for fifty years connected with the Bible So- 
ciety. Ho actively helped to found the 
Royal JubUee schools at Newcastle by way 
of celebrating the jubilee of George HI 
(1809), He spent his leisure among the 
fishing population of CoUercoats (Northum- 
berland), and provided for the viUage efficient 
water supply and schools. Even in advanced 
age he would, when at Cullercoats, put out 
to sea with bihlos for the French sailors in 
the sMps in the offing. 

He died, aged nearly 90, on 9 Aug 
1863, and was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. By his 
wife, Eleanor Watson, niece of his first em- 
ployer, Richardson had five children, ivho 
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readied maturity, Of a son Isaac, who died 
at Ventnor, aged 80, ’Biiohavdson wrote a 
brief ‘ Memoir," published in London, 12mo, 
1841. He also wrote tracts and pamphlets 
on tithes and otlier subjecls, and ' Annals of 
the Cleveland Richardsons and their De- 
scendants,’ Newcastle, 12mo, 1860. 

[Mrs. Ogdon Boyoo, Records of a Quaker 
Family, London, 1889, 4to, with genealogical 
charts, hosed on Bichirdson's Annals of Uie 
Cleveland Richardsons ; Journal of the Gospel La- 
bours of George Richardson, &c., London, 1864 ; 
Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Roolcs, ii. 483 ; Northern 
Daily Express, 11 Aug. 1882.] 0. F. 8. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE PI,EMING 
(1796 P-1848), geologist, was horn about 
1796. He acted at one time os curator to the 
collection of Dr. Gideon Algernon Mantell 
[q. V.], when it was on exhibition at Brighton 
in 1 837. lie also took notes of a series of 
Mantell’s lectures, which ware published as 
' The Wonders of Geology ’ (1838). 

In 1838, when Mantcll’s collection was 
bought by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Richai'dBon entored their service as 
assistant in the ‘department of minerals.’ 
This post he filled for tan years. During 
the same period he lectured on geology and 
kindred subjects, and was elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society on 23 May 1839. ^ In 
1848 pecuniary embarrassments led him_ into 
the bonlrrcmtcy court, and he committed 
suicide in Somers Town on 6 July 1848. 
Ills gsolngioal haudhooks were useful com- 
pilations ; he was loss successful in his eflbrts 
in general literature. He was author of ; 

1. ‘ Poetic Houre,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1826, 

2. ‘Rosalie Barton,’ in ‘Tales of all Na- 
tions,’ 12mo, London, 1827. 8. ‘Sketches 
in Prose and Verso,’ 8vo, London, 1886; 
2nd ser. 8vo, London, 1838. 4. ‘ Geology 
for Beginners,’ &c,, 12mo, London, 1842; 
2nd cd. 1848; reissued 1861. 6. 'Geology, 
Mineralogy,’ &c., revised by Wright, 8vo, 
London, 1868. ‘An Essay on the German 
Language and Literature,’ by Richardson, 
is advertised in ‘A Descriptive Catalocne 
of the Objects ... in the Museum attached 
to the Sussex Scientific and Literary In- 
stitute, 1830,’ which last he possibly also 
wrote. He also translated 'The Life of 
0, T. KSmer,’ 8vo, London, 1827 ; 2nd odit. 
1846 ; and at his death he had completed a 
translation of Bouterwok’s ‘ History of Ger- 
man Literature.’ 

[Athonmnm, 1848, p. 704; Gent. Mag. 1849, 
p. S60; Introd, to Wonders of Geology, 3rd 
edit.; information kindly supplied % the 
nnthoriiics of tlie British Museum and by tbe 
ossistant secretary of the Geological Society; 
Brit. Mbs. Cat.] B. B.W. 


RICHARDSON, TAMES (1808-1831] 
African traveller, was born in 1808 in 1 
colnshire, and was educated for theevanvr 
cal ministry. Ilia early training and ent^ 
prising temper produced in adult life ^ 
ambition to propagate Christianity and sii^ 
press the slave trade in Africa He at 
taohed himself to the English Anti-Slaverv 
Society, and under its auspices went out 
to Malta, where he took part in the editin? 
of a newspaper and also engaged in thi 
study of the Arabic language and of geo- 
graphy, with a view to systematic explnta- 
tion. Hxs first attempt to penetrate into 
North Africa was by Morocco, but here Lis 
resources wars unequal to the enterprise and 
after visiting the chief const towns of that 
district during a stay of some mnTit.T., tg 
gave up the project. His next effort was by 
way of Algiers and Tripoli in the spring of 

1846. On this side he reached Ghadames 
and Ghat (by the end of October 1846), where 
he made a stay of some weeks and recotdM 
many intereslmg hut not very original obser- 
vations. He triad to penetrate still further 
south, but was forced to bo content with 
whal had been already done. Returning 
by Eezsan, he re-entered Tripoli on 18 Aum 

1847, and made his way back to England [of. 
art. Ltoit, Gdokod Fbanois]. He oontriW 
to enlist the sympathies of Lord Palmer- 
Bton,who supported his scheme for a govern- 
ment exploration of the Sahara and Soudan, 
To this plan he tried hard to give on inter- 
national clmracter, first visiting Paris in Sep- 
tember 1849 and att empting to gain the help 
of the president of the repiiblic through the 
mediation of Walokenaer, Jomnrd, and other 
savants, but without success ; and finals ob- 
taining, with the aid of Bunsen, then Prus- 
sian ambassador in Loudon, the co-operation 
of two Germans, Barth and Overweg, whoac- 
companied him at the expense and under the 
direction of tho English government, The 
especial ohjoot of this expedition was to ex- 
plore LakoTohad, which, in spite of the visits 
of Oudney , Denham, and Olapperton (1822-4), 
still remained on the horison of European 
knowledge. Richardson’s wife, whom he had 
married shortly before his start on this his 
third and final venture, went with him as 
for as Tripoli, and was left there to wait for 
Ms return. On 23 March 1860 the three 
explorers set out from Tripoli, arriving at 
Ghat on 34 July. They reached Aheer, or 
Ashen, on the southern edge of the Sahara, 
on 4 Sept., and Damerghou in December of 
the same year. At this point they were 
delayed some time, and at last decided to 
take difierent ways to Lake Tchad, their 
rendezvous. Riohordsoii went straight by 
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^der, Barth by Kanou and Koulta, Otbi- 
■ffeg by Tesaoua and Maradi. This last part 
of flja journey, however, prostrated Richard- 
son, whose constitutiou had already been 
ondermined by the African climate. With 
great exertions he advanced to Ungouratona, 
about twelve or fifteen days’ journey from 
Lake Tchad, and here, on 4 March 1851, he 
succumbed to the heat of the sun, which 
brought on fever, and to injudicioua use of 
jnedimnes. The people of the village buried 
him with honour, Ills notes and papers were 
collected and brought to England. Richard- 
son had kept his journal down to 31 Eeb. 

He is best known by hie three larger works : 
(1) * Trovds in Morocco,’ the record of his 
earliest jburney, but the last to be published, 
nine years after his death, by his widow, who 
edited the book and wrote a short preface, 
London, 3 vola. 1860: (3) 'Travels in the 
Desert of Sahara, 1846-(i,’ dsc. 3 vola. Lon- 
don, 1848 i (3) ‘ Mission to Central Africa, 
1860-1, under the order of Her Majesty’s 
Qovemment,’ a narrative which, like that 
of the Moroccan journey, was published pos- 
thumously, 2 vms. London, 1853, with a 
preface by Mr. Bayle St. John. 

Of these, the last is the most valuable. In 
bia Morocco travels Richardson borrows at 
length from the writings of previous travel- 
lers, the older Leo Afrioauus, as well os the 
more modern Keating, Diirrieu, Jackson, Ilay, 
Lempriere, Denham, Olappertoii, and others. 
In hm Saharan and Central African iourneys 
he troversed a great deal of ground tlieii very 
slightly known, and a considerable tract that 
bed never been described, even if visited, by 
any earlier European. lie undertook liis 
travels laroely to find out tho causes and 
lemedies of slave tialfic. The blame he at- 
tributes chiefly to European raiders. His 
account of Mussulman society, manners, and 
religion is fair and appreciative. 

Besides these longer treatises, Richardeon 
also wrote: 4. ‘A Transcript and edition of 
the Touariolc Alphabet, with Native Draw- 
ings,’ London, 1847. 6. A pamphlet called 
'The Cruisers, being a Lottor to tho Marqiiis 
of Lonsdownein Defence of Armed Coercion 
fcr the Extinction of the Slava Trade,’ Lon- 
douj 1849. This repeated and enlarged the 
advice given in the postscript xxxi) of 
the introduction to the ' Sahara Travels,’ not 
to withdraw the British cruisers from the 
west coast of Africa, which he regarded as 
equivalent to letting loose upon the negro 
a ‘legion of pirates and murderors.’ lie 
further composed (6) ‘ Dialogues in the 
English, Arabic, Haussa, and Bonin Lan- 
guages,’ and translated a small part of the 
flew Testament for tho same parallel use, 
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1863. A portrait of Richardson in Qha- 
dttmese costume is engraved as the fronti- 
spiece to vol. i. of his ‘ Sahara Travels.’ 

[Richardson’s six works as cited above; AUi- 
bone’e Diet Brit and Amer. Authors, li. 1793 ; 
Times, 20 Sept. 1851 ; Athenmum, 1818 p. 103, 
1869 ii. 709, 1860 i. 216; Bayard Taylor’s Cycl. 
of Mod. Travel, pp. 871, 885 ; Annals of our 
Time, 1837-71, p. 821, for 1 ilaToh 1861, tho 
date of tho traveller’s de.ith ; Alfred Mauiy in 
Nouvolle Biogr. Glin£rale,xlli, 198-7; Michaud’s 
Biogr Univ. ed. of 1 812-66 ,J 0. E. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN,D.D. (A 1626), 
biblical scholar, born ' of honest parentage ’ 
at Linton, Cambridgeshire, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1681._ He was afterward elected 
to a fellowship at Emmanuel College, He 
proceeded M.A. in 1686, B.D. in 1693, and 
D.D. in 1697. Ill 1607 ha was appointed 
regius professor of divinity in suooession to 
Dr. John Overall [q. v.] Some notes of his 
‘Lectiones de Predestinatioue’ ore preserved 
in manuscript in Cambridge University Li- 
brary (Qg. 1 . 39, pt. ii.) He and Richard 
Thomson wero among the first of the Cam- 
bridge divines who maintained the doctrine 
of Arminius in opposition to the Calvinists. 
Heylyn relates that ‘being a corpulent man, 
he was publicly reproached, in St. Marie’s 
pulpit in his own university, by the name of 
a Eat -bellied Arminiau ’ {C^priama Angli- 
cue, 1071, p. 133). 

On the death of Dr. Robert Some [q. v.T, ha 
was admitted by the bishop of Ely on 30 Jan, 
1008-9 to the mastership of Peterhouse 
{Addit. ilf O'. 5843, f. 83 6) . He was an excellent 
hebraist, and was appointed one of the traus- 
latons of the Bible, being one of the company 
which was responsible for the rendering into 
Englieli of 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiaetee, in- 
clubive (AuDEBBOir, Annals qf the English 
Bible, ii, 376 ; Maolitmj, Translators Revived, 
p. 104). On the occasion of James I 'a first 
visit to Cambridge on extraordinary act in 
divinity was kept on 7 March 1614-16, Dr. 
John Darunont being answerer, and Richard- 
son one of the opposors. He argued for the 
excommunication of kings, vigorously press- 
ing the practice of St. Ambrose in excom- 
municating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ‘Pro- 
feoto fnit hoc Ambrosio insolentissimb fac- 
tum I’ Richardson rejoined, ‘Responsum 
vsra reglom, et Alaxondro dignum I Hoc 
non cat orgumenta dissolvei'e, sed diasecore,’ 
and sitting down, he desisted &om any 
further dispute [FuIiLUB, Worthiea, ed. 
Nichols, i. 163; Nicnons, Foresees qf 
Jaynes I, iii, 66, 67, iv. 1087). He was ad- 
mitted and sworn master of Trinity CoHega 
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on 27 May 1616, and in 1617-18 lie served 
the office of vice-chancellor of the university. 
In 1618 he wrote some Latin verses which 
are preUxed to Iho second edil ion of Dalton’s 
‘ Country Justice.’ He died at Cambridge 
on 20 Axjril 1626, and was buried in Trinity 
College chapel (Hbtwood and WHieHT, 
Oanibr. Uniii, Transactions, ii. 326). 

He was a benefactor to Emmanuel College, 
and gave 1001. towards building the new 
court at Peterhouse. 

rinfoimation from J. W. Olark, nsq., M.A. ; 
Addit. MSS. 6843, pp. 62, 63, 91, S8i7 p 866, 
5879 f. 10 b ; Baker MS. 26, f. 158 ; Gob. 
of Oombr, Univ. MSS. iii. 36 j Cooper’s Aonals 
of Oambridgo, iii. 72 ii . ; Ilncket’e Life of Wil- 
liiuns, pp. 24. 26, 26, 32, 88 ; Le Nove’s Fasti 
(Hardy), iii. 606, 666, 668, 890, Nirhola’a Pro- 
gresses of James I, iii, 220, 838 ■, Plume’s Life of 
Hacket, 1676, p. vi; Wells's Drainage of the 
Bedforil Level, 11. 92 ; Wiuwood’s Memorials, iii. 
469 J Wood’s Pesti Oxon, (Bliss) i. 336.] T. O. 

aiOHAHDSOlir, JOHN (1680-1664), 
bishop of Ardagh, was born near Ohoster in 
1680. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
gradual ed M. A., and became a fellow in 1000. 
In the same year he was solected with .Tames 
Ussher (afterwards primate) and another as 
lay preacher at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Bichardson’s part was to preach on Wednes- 
days, and explain the ittophecles of Isaiah. 
He aflorwards took holy orders, and was 
created D.D. in 1614 {Cat. of Graduates, 
Trinity College, Dublin). 

Biclmrdson held many preferments. He 
was appointed vicar of Grnnard, in Ardagh, 
in 1610 i rector of Ardsralh, Dorry, in 1617 j 
archdeacon of Dorry in 1622 (reappointed in 
the new charter of 1629); and prebendary 
of Mullaghtraok, Armagh. On 14 May 1033 
he was elected bishop of Ardagh in succes- 
sion to Bishop Bedell, who had resigned (he 
see because ha disapproved of pluralities, 
liichardson, however, obtained leave to hold 
the archdeaconry in C07mnendum‘, but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rec- 
tory and archdeaconry by Bishop Bramhall, 
who found his titles unsound. 

On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion in 
1641, Richardson Bed to England, and settled 
in London, where he died on 11 Aug. 1064. 

Biohardson’s chief work, published pos- 
thumously by Arehbi8hopUssher,was‘Ohoioe 
Observations and Explanations of the Old 
Testament ... to winch are added further 
and larger Observations upon the whole Book 
of Genesis,’ London, 1666, fol. He also 
contributed remarks on Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the lesser prophets to the second edition of 
the Wostminster assembly’s ‘ Annotations,’ 
published in 1067. Cotton says that his 


correspondence with Bishop Bedell existTbi 
mamiscript. He bequeathed money'toTib 
mty College, Dublm. ILs portrait, engraved 
by T. Cross, is prefixed to his’ChoiM Ob- 
sorvations,’ 1066. 

(Ootton’s Fasti Eccl Hib, iii 49 50 lu- 
231, 267, 337; Lloyd’s Memoiroa, 1668, n 667' 

Ellington’s Life of ArohbishopUsshor i IB 
Burnet’s Life_of Bedell, p. 6; Vese/s'Life of 


„ , - . Biblioth. Bibl.‘ 

Bose sBiogr. Diet.; Fuller’s Wortbies, 1 I8S1’ 

O.F.S. 

EiICHABDSON, JOHN, D.D. (1664- 
1747), Irish divine, the son of Sir Edward 
Richardson, knight, was born at Ammo'hm 
1064. Aftor private tuition, he was entered 
on 23 Jan. 1682, at Trinity College, Dublin’ 
where his tutor was St, George Aabe. He 
became a scholar in 1686^ and graduated 
B.A. in 1088. Ho was ordained, and in 1693 
was appointed to the rectory of Amiagh, a 

E arish in Cavan, which includes the town of 
tolturhet. He lived in a house built after 
the siege of Bellmhet, and called Arnnai. 
Maxwell from Bobert Maxwell, D.D., pre- 
bendary of Tynan, at whose ohatge it was 
built. He was a friend of Philip MaoBrady 
[q. V.], vicar of InnishmaoOTath, co. Leitrim, 
and from him and from .John O’Mulohonii 
received much information on Iri^ lite- 
mtiire nnd_ history. He lived constantly 
in his parish, where he had service daily, 
and oftun preached in Irish. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain to James, duke of Ormonde, 
lord-lieutemint of Ireland, and in 1710 
visited Loudon to obtain help in printing 
religious books in Irish, He pubhsbed in 
Dublin in 1711 ‘A Proposal for the Con- 
version of the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ 
in which he advocated the ordination of 
Trish-speaking ministers, the distribution of 
Irish hibles, prayor-books, and catechism-, 
and the establishment of charity schools. In 
London, in 1711, he published ‘Seanmora 
ar nil Priom Phoncibh na Chveideamli,’ 
priutod by Elinor Everingham in well- 
formed Irish type, a volume containing a 
long sermon of his own in Irish, asermon by 
Arwbishop Tillotson translated into Irisn 
by Philip MaoBrady, and three sermons 
by William Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, 
translated into Irish by John O’Mulohonii. 
In 1712 he issued from the same press ‘The 
Church Catechism explained^ and rendered 
into Irish,’ with which were printed * Ornaigh 

le haghaidh usoide na scol charthonais,’ 
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History of the Efforts for the Conversion of 
the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ which con- 
tains among much interesting information 
on account of the first teachers of Irish in 
Trinity College, D ublin. An appendhc to the 
second edition, which came out also in 1712, 
contains paragraphs of English printed in the 
Irish character to display its resemblance to 
Pioman tvpe and the ease with which it may 
he read. He enlisted the aid of the new So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
his project of printing and distributing Irish 
hibles, and a committee was appointed by the 
Irish House of Commons for furthering his 
pknsi But, though at first supported by the 
Dulte of Ormonde and Sir Robert Southwell, 
Eichardson’s efibrta subsequently excited op- 
position in theUpperllouseofConvocatiou and 
elsewhere as likely to injure the English inte- 
rest in L'elaud. Ilis money losses in prin- 
ting were oonsiderahle, hut, although recom- 
nended more than once for a benefice by King, 
he received only the small deanery of Kilmac- 
duagh, worth about 120f. a i ear (July 1731). 

ife published in 1727 ‘I'he Great Folly 
and Superstition and Idolatry of Pilgrimages 
in Ireland,’ which treats prmcipally of the 
pilgrimages to Lough Derg, co. Donegal, 
which he had visited. His love for Irish 
stories is shown by his relation of a grotesque 
local legend of Conan Mael. 

Richardson died in Archdeacon John 
Cranston’s house at Ologher, 0 Sept. 1747. 

[Extract from Matriculation Book of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Audoreon’a Ilietorical Sketches 
ofthe Native Irish, 2nd edit., Edinburgh, 1830 ; 
Qeneral Advertiser, 29 Sopt. 1747 i Maut's Hist, 
ofthe Church of Ireland, vol. ii. passim ; Gough's 
Topographical Anecdotos, p. 086 ; Gent. Mag. 
1747, p. 447 ; Cotlon'e Fasti Eecl. Hihern. iv. 
204 ; Bichardaon’s ‘Wurke.] If . M. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1667-1763), 
qiiaker, son of "William Richardson (1624— 
1070) of North Cave, Yorkshire, was horn 
there in 1667. The fat, her, who joined the 
quakers on hearing Fox and Dewsbury 
preach, was often lined and imprisoned. 

The lad, after solitary woiideriugs, became 
a convuiced quaker when only sixteen. He 
managed a grazing farm for his mother and 
five children, hut, on her remarriage with a 

R Brian, was turned out of the house. 

mu preaching at eighteen, having 
bound liimself to a weaver, hut after an 
illness he devoted aU his time to itinerant 
preaching, and before ha was twouW-seven 
had travelled four times all over England 
and twice through Wales. He settled in 
Bridlington, and married Priscilla Oanahy, 
by whom ho had live children. In November 
1700 ho sailed lor America. Arrived in 


Maiylond, he procured ‘ a little white horse ’ 
which carried him over four thousand miles. 
He stayed at Pennsbury with William Penn 
[^. V.], was present at a council with Indians, 
disputed publicly with George Keith |h. v.] 
at Lynn, near Boston, met Thomas Story 
[q. v.J on Long Island, and in Maryland 

E reached before the governor and his wife, 
ord and Lady Baltimore. Upon his return 
to Yorkshire, about 1703, he married os his 
second wife Anne Robinson, a Yorkshire 
woman of good family. She died in 1711, 
and Richardson travelled to Breland and 
aga'm to America in 1731. He died at Hut- 
ton-in-the-Hole, Yorkshire, on 2 June 1763, 
and was buried at Kirby-Moorside. 

Richardson’s journal, ‘An Account of the 
Life of that Ancient Servant of Christ,’ &c., 
appeared in Loudon, 1767, 8vo (6th ed. 
12mo. 1843 ; Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, 
184U, iv.) Although he met and disputed with 
aU creeds, his home speaks harshly of none. 

[Smith's Cal. ii. 485; 'Wight’s Quakprs in 
Irmand, 1751 ; Collection of Testimonips, 1760, 
pp. 143-6.1 0. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (y2. 1700), 
writer on brewing, chiefly lived at Hull, 
although ho had studied brewing in many 
otlier parts of the kingdom. He is the first 
writer to treat soientmoally of the processes 
of brewing. Ills earliest work consisted of 
an ‘ Advertisement of Proposals for teaching 
his Method of brewing Porter and Pale Beers? 
This appeared in 1777. He next issued 
'Statical Estimates of the Materials of 
Brewing; or a Treatise on the Application 
and Use of tike Saocharometer' (London, 
1784) ; and lastly, ‘ The Principles of Brewing ' 
(jiuU, 1708, 8vo ; 3rd edit. York, 1806). In 
these works he dwells on the utility of the 
thermometer and sacoharometer in brewing, 
instead of determining quantities by rule of 
thumb. He was the first to bring to the 
knowledge of brewers the use and value of 
the sacchavometer, as Combrune in 1762 had 
first recommended the thermometer. 

[Riobordson’sWorks; art. ‘Brewing’ iuEnoycI. 
Brit, hv S. A. Wyllio.] M. G. W. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1741-1811 P), 
orientalist, horn in 1741, wos son of George 
Richardson of Edinhwh, by Jean, daughter 
of George Watson of 'W^oodend, oq. Stirling, 
and descended from Sir James Richardson, 
of Smeaton, grandson of Robert Richardson 
(d. 1678) [q. V.] Sir James Richardson, re- 
qmted eighw baronet of Belmont, Jamaica 
{d. 1778), andSir George Richardson, reputed 
ninth baronet (d. 1792), werehis brothers. In 
1767 he joined the Society of Antiquaries. 
He matriculated from Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, on 24 Nov. 1776, and was received as a 
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fellow-coTDmoiiei' on tlie same day. lie ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. by diploma on 
28 Feb. 1780. In the followhig year he be- 
came a member of the Middle Temple. He 
died about 1811. 

Ilichardsoii’s first oriental publication Tvaa 
‘ A. Specimen of Persian Poetiy,’ consisting 
of a selection from Ildfiz, with historical and 
grammatical illustrations (1774, reprinted 
1802) j but he had previously rendered some 
assistance to Sir William Jones in the pre- 
paration of his ‘Persian Grammar’ (1771). 
In 1776 appeared Kichardson’s ‘ Grammar of 
the Arabic Language,' winch want to a se- 
cond edition in 1801 and a third in 1811, 
and has long since retired into oblivion. But 
the work with which his name is ohiefiy 
connected is his ‘Dictionary of Persian, 
Arabic, and English,’ printed in two volumus 
at the Clarendon Press in 1777, and apiia- 
rently reissued in 1800. As a later editor, 
Francis Johnson [q. v.], romorlrcd, this dic- 
tionary was little olse than an abridgment 
of Meninski’s ' Oriental Thesaurus,’ with the 
omission of the Turkish words and some 
additions from Qolius and Castcll (E. Joinr- 
aoN, Pref. to Pars. Arab. Bngl, Diet. 1852). 
The second volume was the converso of the 
first, English into Persian and Arabic, and 
was less successM. ‘The first volume pf 
lUohardson’s “Dictionary” was reprinted in 
1800, and the second volume in 1810, by the 
late distinguished oriental scholar. Sir Charles 
Wilkins [c- v.l, who on that occasion^ com- 
pared the English version of Meninski with 
the original. In doing this, many alterations 
and numerous additions woro made, and 
many mistakes corrected.’ In 1829 the work 
was again revised and greatly improved, 
especiiuly on the Arabic side, by Francis 
Johnson, who in 1862 still further expanded 
the diotionary^liioh has finally been ‘ rocon- 
struoled’ by Dr. Stoingnss [1892]. In its 
various forms the ‘ Dictionary ’ has proved of 
very great service to several generations of 
students of Persian. The prefatory ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Languages, Litoratnro, and 
Manners of Eastern Nations,’ was separately 
issued in 1777, and republished in the follow- 
ing year with additions, including ‘Further 
Bemarks ’ in criticism of the opinions of Jacob 
Bryant [q. v.] on ancient mythology. 

[Foster’s Aliunni Oxon. (1715-1888); Brit. 
Mns. Odt. ; Lit. MemoirB of Living Authors, 
1791, ii. 196 ; Gardiner's Wadliam Bog. p. 14.] 

RIOHARDSOlSr, JOHN (1767 P-1837), 
itinerant showman, began life in the work- 
house at Great Marlow, Buclunghamehire, 
in which town ho subsequently filled several 
menial situations. Starting to try his for- 


tune in London, ho obtained emplovmpnt nt 
a shillhm a day wBh anlslingto? cK^f, 
named Ehodes. Here he formed theatrical 
tastes and pspirations, joining in 1782 in a 
club-ioom in the Paviour’s Arms, Shadwel] 
^e travelling company of a Mrs. Penlev’ 
With little success the company travelled 
from town to town, until Kiohardson le- 
turning 1o London, started m a small wav 
as o broker. Having thus accumulated soma 
money, he took in 1796 the Harlequin pubhe- 
house, opposite the stage-door of Draif T.urp 
frequented by theatrical folk. In the same 
year he made at Bartholomew fair his first 
experiment as a showman, exhibiting a rude 
dramatic performance on a platform built out 
of tt first-floor window, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs from the street; stalls for 
the solo of gingerbread stood beneath the 
Mruoture. Tivonty-one performances a day 
are said to have been given. Encouraged by 
his success, lie went on lour. At Edmonton 
ho appeared with Tom Jefferies, a clown of 
high repute from Astloy’s. Among those he 
engaged woro Mrs. Oarey and her sonsEdmund 

g Cenn) and Henry. Mrs. Carey appeared aa 
ueon Dollalolla in ‘Tom Thumb,’ and Kean 
apparently as Tom Thumb. He also engaged 
Oxborry from aprivato theatre in Queen Anne 
Streel, Saville Fauoit, Barnes, the favourite 
pantaloon, Wallack, and many others who 
subsoquontly rose to distinction. 

Although uneducated, Bicharclson was 
shrewd and clever, and know how to hit 
public tastes. Bartholomew fair and Green- 
wich were his favourite haunts. Mark Lemon 
describes a somewhat cheerless performance 
he once saw, with the rain coming through 
tho canvas, of the ‘ Wandering Outlaw, or 
the Hour of Iletribution,’ condudiug with 
the ‘Death of Oi'sina, and the Appearance 
of tho Accusing Spirit.' B ichardsou employed 
as scene-painters Grieve and Greenwood, 
Hie dresses compared in excellence of mate- 
rial with those at the patent theatres. He 
tried once to sell thorn, but bought tliem in 
at 2,0001 , as he held Uicm worth 3,000i. _ The 
front of his show when it was in its meridian 
glory cost 6001 InHichardsoii’s laterdays his 
performanco consistod of a tragedy, a comie 
song usually by a person in rustic dress, and 
a pantomime. The tragodiee, which weta 
changed every day, consist ed of ‘ Vu'ginius,’ 
‘ Tho Wondering Outlaw,’ ond ‘Wallace, the 
Hero of Scotland,’ When the fair lasted 
four days ‘ The Warlock of the Glen/ takeu 
in some sort from Scott’s ‘Black Dwarf,’ 
was given. The ghost was the great effect in 
‘ Virglniua.’ ‘Dr. FaustuSj or the Devil will 
have his own,’ was tho title of one of ths 
pantomimes. The nominal prices of admis- 
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eion were two ehillinga boxes, one shilling 
pit, and sixpence gallery 

A careful and abstemious man, Eicbard- 
Bon put by money which enabled him, after 
expending a good deal in charity, to leave 
over 20,0001. At St. Albans, on one occa- 
sion, a fire occurred, in the extinction of 
which Eichardson and his company took 
a gallant i^rt. A subscriiition was raised 
for the sunercrs, and l-iichardson, dressed 
as usual in a seedy black coat, red waist- 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings, handed in a subscription of 100/. ‘ What 
name P ’ asked tho derk, receiving the reply, 
< Eichardson, the penny showman.’ For has 
services and liberality he received a per- 
mission to play constantly in St. Albans 
during, and for three days after, the fair. 
Eichardson bought and furnished 'hand- 
somely' a cottage in llorsemonger Lane, 
Southwark, but preferred to live in bis caia^ 
van. Three days before his death he was, 
reluctantly, removed, by order of his medi- 
col attendant, into the house, where, at the 
reputed age of seventy, he died on 14 Nov. 
1887. Ho desired in liis will to be buried in 
Marlow churchyard, in the same grave as a 
spotted boy who, twenty years previously, 
had proved an attraction. To the two Heeds, 
musicians, he loft 1,000/. each, and the same 
sum to the landlord of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Ilorsleydown. Some other legacies 
were left to members of his company, and 
the remainder of his fortune went to two 
nephews and a niece. 

[All that is known concerning Eichardson is 
riven in Gent. Mag. for 1837, i. 326-7. Eor- 
uone hare been copied into the Eocorde of a 
Stage Veteran, 1836, and the Oornhill Mag, for 
1865, whence they have been reprinted in Mr. 
Clark Eueeell’s Eopresontative Actors. In tho 
Era Almanack for 1860 John Oxonford gives a 
vivacious account of tho performances which he 
witnessed.] J. K. 

KIOHABJDSON, Sib JOHN (1771- 
1841), judge, third son of Anthony Hichard- 
Bon, merchant, of London, was born in Oop)- 
thflll Court, Lothbury, on 3 March 1771. 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from TJniversity Ool- 
lege on 26 Jan. 1789, graduated H.A. in 
1702, taking the same year the Latin verse 
prize (sulpect, ‘Mary Queen of Soote’), 
and proceeded M.A. m 1706. He was ad- 
mitted in June 1793 a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, wliere, after practising for some years 
Eg a special jpleader below the bar, he was 
caUed to it in Juno 1803. In early life he 
was closely associated with 'Willuim Stevens, 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by whom 
he was assisted with money while at college. 


and with whom he laboured for the repeal of 
the penal laws against the Scottish episcopal 
church. Hichardson was an original member 
of the Nobody’s Club, founded in bis honour. 

Hichardson was counsel for Cobhettonhis 
trial, _ 24 May 1804, for printing and publish- 
ing libels on the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and other officials, and also in the concurrent 
civil actionof asimilornature brought against 
him by William Conyngham Flunket v.] 
The anlhor of the libel on the Irish officials 
was an Irish judge, Hebert Johnson, on whose 
indictment at '^'estmineter m June of the fol- 
lowing year Hichardson argued withmuch in- 
genuity an unsubstantial ^ea to the jm-isdic- 
tion, VIZ. that, the union notwithstanding, the 
court of king’s bench had no cognisance of 
offences done by Irislimen in Ireland. The 
plea being disallowed, Hichardson appeared 
lor Johnson in the trial which followed, and 
which ended in a nolle prosequi. About the 
some time he found congenial occupation 
in converting the defence of Henry DMahay 
Symonda on his trial for UheUing Dr. John 
Thomas Troy (q. v.], Homan catnohe arch- 
bishop of Dubbn.into an attack upon theoa- 
tholic religion. Not long afterwards he was 
chosen to fiE the post oi ‘devil’ to the at- 
torney-general | ana on 30 Nov. 1818 he auo- 
ceededSirHobert DaEa8[q. v.jae puisne judge 
of the court of common pleas, being at the 
same time made seijsant-nt-law. On 3 June 
1810 he was knitted by the prince regent at 
Carlton House. His tenure of office woe brief, 
ill-beoltb compelling bis retirement in May 
1824, when he had already given proof of high 
judicial capacity. Great port of his later 
life was passed at Malta, where he amused 
himself by editing ' The Harlequin, or Anglo- 
Moltese Miscellany,’ and drafting a code 
of laws for the island. He died at his 
house inBedford Square, London, on 10 March 
1841 . By his wife Harriet (d. 1839), Hichard- 
Bon had issue a son, John Joseph, who was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1832. 

[Fostar’s Alumni Oxen, j Parke’s Life of Wil- 
liam Stevens, 1869, pp. 29, 115, 125, 176; 
Howell’s Stale TriolB, zxix, 2, 64, 394, 423; 
Oont. Mag. 1839 pt. i. p. 442, 1841 pt. ii. p. 
01; London Gazette, 8 June 1819; Ann. Eeg. 
1818 Ohron. p. 196, 1810 Chron. p. 118, 1811 
App. to Gbron. p. 191 ; Times, 20 March 1841 ; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Henderson’s Eecol- 
leotions of John Adolphus, p, 220.] J. M. E. 

EIOHAEHSON, JOHN (1797-1868), 
journalist, was born of Scottish parents in 
1797 near Niagara Falla, Ontario. He served 
in the Canadian militia during the war of 
1812, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
the Thames. After his hberation he entered 
the British army, and in 1816 proceeded to 
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I'jiig'land, -where he marriecl on Eaoex lady ‘ [Appleton’s Cjcl. of Amer. Biogr. • Allibo ' 
He spent a portion of hie time in Paris, and m Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Morgan’s Celebrated Calf* 
1829 published ‘Ecartfi, or the Salons of Paris,’ dians; Biohnrdson’s worlts, osp. Personal Jitl 
which v'as vigorously nssnilod by Jerdan in the <'od Eight Years in Cdnada.] B. H.S 

‘LiteraryGazetfe.’rornoothorreason, accord- RIOHARBSOlSr, JOHN’ (1780.1fifii\ 
ing to Kiehardson, than that J erdan, piqued solicitor, -was bom 9 Slay 1 780 at Gilmert ’ 
with Oolburn, had throntonod to denouneo in Midlothian, where hia father had a srnfll 
the next book Colburnpublished, which hap- property in land. His father died when b 
penedlobePiohardson’s. In 1836 Richardson was eight months, and his mother when b 
joined the British auxiliary legion raised by was a few years old. By his mother's sidf 
the Spanish ambassador in London to aid he was related to the Brougham family and 
the queen regent Christina against the Car- Mrs. Brougham, the statesman’s mother was 
lists. Richardson was appointed senior cap- very Irind to him in youth and his friend in 
tain in the sixth Scots grenadiers, and in after years. He was sent to school at Dal 

1830 attained his majority; ha was also keith, where he remained till 1794 and then 

made a knight of the military order of St. he was entered at the university ’of Edin- 
Perdinand by Queen Cludstinn. But ha hod burgh, where he was on intimate terms 
a violent quarrel with his commander (Sir) with Henry Brougham and hia two brothers 
George De Lacy Evans [q. v.], to whose noli- James nnd’Peter. His other friends in early 
tics he was hostile, and m hia ‘Journal of the life included Cockburn and Jeffrey Francis 
Movements of the British Legion’ (London, Horner, James Grahamo, John Leyden 
1830, 8vo) he charged Evans with treating Thomas Campbell, and Walter Scottf In 
him with gross tyranny Tlie matter was younger days he was a strong democrat, and 
made a subject of inquiry by the House he wroto songs which were sent to the Irish 
of Commons, and the result not satisfying and British refugees at Hamburg ; tbAaA hs 
Richardson, he returned to the charge in hia characterised in later life as ‘ sad trash.’ 

‘ Personal Memoirs ’ (Montreal, 1838, 8vo). In 1796 he was apprenticed to a writer to 
lie also proposed to Theodora Hook [q. v.] the signet. After being qualifled to prae- 
to continue his ‘Jack Brag,’ with the object tise law as a solicitor, he resolved to 
of lampooning Evans and other officers, migrate to London and conduct Scottish 
Hook approved of the idea, but ao publisher cases in parliament. Lord Cookbum chto- 
would take it up (Babiiaii, Z\fe q/ Sooh , nioles that Richardson was the last of a 
1877, pp. 201-2). _ _ band of young and ambitions Scotsmen 

Meanwhile, Richardson’s tory politics re- * to he devoured by hungry London,' the 
commended him to the ‘ Times,' and in 1888 hunger being not wholly on London’s side, 
he accepted an offer from that journal to He took up his abode in Fludyor Street, 
proceed ns its correspondent to Canada, whore W estminsl er, whore ho lived for many years. 
Papineau’s rebellion was in progress. In this The sum of l,000f. conslitutedhis patrimony, 
capacity Richardson 80 vigorously supported and he passed, as he writes in hia ‘Diary,’ 
Lord Durham’s arbitrary administration that ‘ many a heavy and sorrowful day ’ before bis 
his engagementwas promptly terminated [see labours had tbeir recompense. His ultimate 
Laubtor , JoHir GboBOB, first Eabl ob Dxtb- suecess as a parliamentary solicitor was great, 
HAu]. ^ _ and bis firm, Richardson, Loch, &Maclaurin, 

In 1840 he established at Brookville, On- was widely esteemed. During thirty years 
lario, a newspoper, the ‘New Era,’ which he discharged the duties of crown agent for 
lasted two years, and in 1843 he began to Bootland, being reputed the most learned 
publish at Aingston the ‘ Nati-vo Canadian,’ peerage lawyer of his time. He was also the 
in which he strongly supported Metcalfe’s London law agent of the university of Glas- 
govornment [soo Mhtoalbb, OhabIiBS Thbo- gow, which made him on honorary LL.D. on 
PHiiiTTs]. lie afterwards removed to the 2 Dec. 1830. On 13 Nov. 1827 he was ad- 
IJnited States, and continued to write for mitted a -writer to the signet, 
the press until his death in 1863. His other Richardson had literary tastes and culti- 
worlts are : ‘ Wacousta, or the Prophecy,’ valed literary society. He was the wise 
1832; ‘Eight Years in Canada,’ Montreal, counsellor and warm friend of Thomas Oamp- 
1847, chiefly a record of Richardson’s griav- hell. In 1821 he introduced George Crahbe 
anoes and opinions; 'The Guards in Canada,’ to Campbell in Joanna Boillie’s house at 
Montreal, 1848; 'The Monk Knight of St. Hampstoad, which was near his own. Sir 
ffohn, a Tale of the Crusaders,' New York, Walter Soolt, who regularly corresponded 
1860 ; ‘ Matilda Montgomerie,’ New York, with him, sold of him in a letter to Miss 
1861; and ‘Wau-nan-gee . . . a Romance of Baillie in December 1813; ‘.TohnnieRiohard- 
the American Revolution, ’Now York, 1862, son is as good, honourable, kind-hearted 
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JTiittle fellow as lives in tlie world, with a 
jtetty taste for poetry, wliiuh he has wisely 
kept in subjection to the occupation of draw- 
inf briefs and revising conveyances.’ Scott 
confided to Kichnrdson the secret of the 
■\VaTerley novels. Tn 1800 Eichardson re- 
cords that he met Scott in Campbell’s house 
st Sydenham, where they had ‘ a very merry 
nifht,’ and Scott, for the only time in his life, 
attempted to sing. At the recommendation 
of Scott he bought, in 1830, the estate of 
^rUands in Eovburghshire, and spent the 
autumn month s there each year till 1860. He 
saw Sir Walter in .1 une 188il, daring his halt 
in London, onreturning, asa dying man, from 
Italy to Abbotsford, and the sound of a fami- 
linrvoice aroused Scott from his lethargy and 
mads him aslr, ‘ How does Kirklands get on P ’ 
When in his eightieth year, Eichardson re- 
tired to Kirklands. Soon afterwards he was 
smitten with a mortal malady, but he lin- 
jered for throe years. He died at Kirklands 
Sn4 0et.l86d. 

He married, in 1811, Elizabeth Hill, an in- 
timate friend of Thomas Campbell, and he left 
several children. Some verses by him are 
included in a collection, edited by Joanna 
fiaQlie, and published in 1823 ; and his name 
is mentioned without disparagement in the 
'Nootes Ambroaianas ’ for May in that year. 
Lord Codtburn writes of him (Metnoi'ials, 
p. 182) : ‘ Though drudging in the depths of 
the law, this lou has always been graced by 
the cultivation of letters, and by the cordial 
friendship of the most distiuguishcd men of 
the age.’ 

[Diary in manuscript; art. by Lord Mon- 
cneff in the North British lieviow, No. 82, pp. 
483, SOI ; Blackwood's Magazino, xiii. 80S ; 
Gent. Mag. 1 868, pt. i. p, 280 (from the Bdin- 
Iioigh Conrant); Lockhart's Lifo of Scott; 
Denttie's Life of Campholl ; Lord Cockburn’s 
Hemorials of his Time ; information supplied by 
■ff. Innes Addison, osq[.] 1’. E. 

BIOHARDSO]Sr,SniJOIlN(1787-1866), 
arctic explorer and naturalist, was born at 
Nith Place, Dumfries, on 6 Nov. 1787. His 
father, Gabriel Eichardson, for some time 
provost of Dumfries and a justice of the 
peace for the county, was a friend of Eohort 
Bums, who from 1790 to 1790 spent hie Sun- 
day evenings at Nith Place, Eichardson’s 
mother was Anne, daughter of Peter Mun- 
dell of Eosebank, near Dumfries (Proceedings 
efthe JRoyal Societi/, vol, xv. p. xxxvii). 

Eichardson was the eldest of twelve cbil- 
dien, and was so precocious as to read well 
when four years ^d. Burns lent him Spen- 
ser's ‘Faerie Queen,’ and when, at the age of 
eight, he entered Dumfries grammar school, 
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on the same day as the poet's eldest son, Eu- 
bert,Biirnsis reported to have said to Gabriel 
Eichardson, ‘ I wonder which of them will be 
the greatest man.’ To the rough sports of his 
schooldays Eichardson attributed the fact 
that even beyond the middle term of life he 
scarcely knew what fatigue was. In 1800 
ha was apprenticed to his uncle, James 
Mundell, a surgeon in Dumfries, and in 1801 
he entered the university of Edinburgh, In 
1801 he was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Dumfries Infirmary, hut returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1806; and in February 1807, hav- 
ing qualified as a member of the Eoyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, was gazetted assistant- 
eurgeon on the frigate Nymphe, which 
accompanied Lord Gambler’s fleet to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. He was pre- 
sent in August 1808 at the blockade of the 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, and was then 
transferred in quick succession to the Hi- 
bernia, the Hercule, and the Blossom. As 
surgeon on the latter sloop he was sent to 
Madeira and Cape Coast Castle, and in 1809 
was engaged on convoy duty to Spain and 
to Quebec. Having in 1810 exchanged into 
the Bombay, he served at the siege of Tarra- 
gona, but then obtained leave of absence in 
order to studv anatomy in London. _ Hia 
last service afloat was on the Oritiser in the 
Baltic fleet during 1818, 

In Fohruary 1814 he was appointed suiv 
geon to tho first battalion of marines, then 
ill North America, and he was with Sir 
George Cockburn at tbe taking of Oumbea'- 
Innd Island and of St. Mary’s, Georgia, in 
1816. He then retired on half-pay, and re- 
tiumed to the university of Edinburgh, de- 
voting considerable attention to botany, and 
studying mineralogy under Jamieson. lie 
graduated M.D. in 1816 (his thesis dsaling 
with yellowfevor), and he then began, though 
with little success, to practise as a physician 
in Leith. In 1818 Eichardson married for 
the first time, and in 1819 he was appoiuled 
surgeon and naturalist to Fraukdiu^ polar 
expedition, being epeciolly commissioned to 
collect minerals, plants, and animals [sse 
Fbankmit, Sib JohbJ. This appomtment 
introduced him to Su' Josepli Banks, and 
through him to Dr. John Edward Gray, 
After passing the winter of 1819 at Cum- 
berland House on tbe Saskatchewan and 
traversing one thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles during 1820, they wintered at 
Fort Enterprise, and in June 1821 started 
down the Coppermine Eiver in hiroh-bark 
canoes. They reached the coast on 18 July, 
and penetrated Bathurst’s Inlet and Melville 
Sound as far east as OapeTm-nagain, 6)° east of 
the river mouth, In the Barren Grounds 
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they ■were reduced to great straits, aud Hi- tions to Froiildin’s ‘ Karrative ’ of his seoo T 
chordson -was complied in self-defence to expedition, Eiolxardson -was in London • li t 
shoot the Iroquois -voyageur Michel, who in 1828 ho was back at his official duties at 
had murdered llobert Hood, a midshipman. Ohatham, where the Melville Ilospital rf 
On 7 Nov. they were rescued by tlie Indian which he became chief medical officer had 
Aliaitcho, who brought them to Fort Pro- just been built. All his spare time was de- 
videnoe. They reached Fort York in the fol- voted to the ‘Fauna Boteah-Amoricana'a 
lowing June, and arrived in England in Oc- government pubUcat ion on a ’splendid 'sca'le 
toberl822,havingtrav6rsedwhileinAmerioa m which he described the quadrupeds uu^ 

over five thousand five hundred and fifty fishes, and assisted Swainson with the birds 
miles. In the ‘ Narrative ’ of the journey, while the insects were described by 'WiUiam 
which was published in 1823, and to which Eirhy. 

Ricliordsou contributed notices of the fish _ In 1838 Eichardson was appointed phy- 
collected, geognostical observations, and re- sician to the Eoyal HospitM at Haslar. 
marks on the aurora, Franklin writes : ‘ To Here he wM mainly instrumental in the 
Dr.Eichardson the exclusive merit is due of establishment of the Ilaslar Museum, and 
whatever collections and observations have persuaded the admiralty to introduce the 
been made in the department of natural mild methods of treating lunatics. Among 
history, and I am indebted to him in no his pupils was Thomas Ilenry Huxley, who 
small degree for his friendly advice and stated ‘ that he owed what he had to sliow 
assistance in the preparation of the present in the way of scientific work or repute to the 
narrative.’ stai’t in life given him by Eichardson;’ and 

Having taken up his residence at Edin- ho was also frequently visited by Dr. (after- 
burgh, where ho had as a near noighbour words Sir Joseph) Hooker, who was then 
and friend Francis Boott [q.v.] the botanist, preparing to accompany Sir James Boss to 
Eichardson next devoted himself to de- the Antarctic regions. In 1640 Bichaidson 
scribing the mammals and birds in the became inspector of hospitals, 
appendix to Pany’s ‘ Journal’ of his second It having been decitled in 1847 to send 
voyage (1821-8), which was published in a search expedition after that of Sir Jolm 
1824. In the same year Eichardson was Franklin,Eichard8on was chosen to conduct 
appointed surgeon to tho Ohatham division it, and,_ with Dr. Jolm Eae fq. v.] as hii 
01 the marines. Ho was, however, allowed second in command, he soiled from LiTe^ 
to accompany Franklin on hie second ex- pool on 26 March 1848. Travelling by way 

? edition to the mouth of the Mackenzie in of New York, Albany, Montreal, aiid the 
826, taking with him Thomas Drummond lakes to Sault Saint Marie, Fort William, 
[q. V.] as his assistant naturalist. After and Norway nouso on Lake Winnipeg, they 
wintering at Fort Franklin on Great Bear reached Ouniberland Houso, two thousand 
Lake, having lelt Drummond at Oiunherland eight hundred and eighty miles from New 
House on the Saekatchowan, he and Frank- York, on 13 June, sixty-four days after 
lin separated on 4 July 1826, Eichardson starting, and the estuary of the Mackenzie, 
being sent with eleven men to explore tho four thousand five hundred miles from New 
nine hundred miles of coast from the Mac- York, on 4 Aug. On 3 Sept, they were com- 
konzie eastwards to tho Oopperniine Iliver pelled by icc-fioes to abandon their boats in 
in the two boats Dolphin and Union. This Joy Oove, Union nnd Dolphin Straits, nine 
he accomplished Iw 8 Aug., and regained mues north of Omb Eendall. They then 
Fort Franklin on 1 Sept., having travelled marchod to Fort Confidence, on the north 
nearly two thousand miles in ten weeks, side of Great Bear Lake, and reached it after 
He then made a canoe voyage round the crossing the Eichardson and Kendall Elvers 
Great Slave Loke for geological purposes ; on 16 Sept. During tho winter they made 
and then, Franklin not having returned, hourly observations of the temperoture,whiob 
started in December for Carlton House, for two doys (17 and 18 Deo.) averaged 
where Drummond rejoined him in April 664° F. ‘below zero,’ besides noting the baio- 
1827, with large botanical and other oollec- meter, the wind, and thom^etiopnenomena, 
tions. On 18 June he and Franklin met In the following spring lUohordson left Bee, 
once more at Cumberland House, ond, after who was twenty yearshie junior, ineommand, 
being much ifited in New York, they reached and returned to England, reaeWng Liver- 
En|;Iand in September 1827. While pre- pool on 6 Nov, 1849. Owing to his excellent 
pari^ his ‘ Narrative of tho Proceedings of arrangements for food and oonyeyance du^ 
the Eastern Detachment of the Expedition,’ ing Franklin’s second expedition and this 
and the ‘ Observations on Solar Badiation,’ search expedition, not only was there no loss 
‘Meteorological Tables,’ and other oontribu- of life, but there was not even any priyatioc 
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tuch as temporarily to endanger the health 
of the men. Ills 'Journal,' published in 1851, 

' a model of the ,|ournal of a scientido 
trayeller . . . abounding in varied informa- 
tion in relation to the geology of the country 
passed through, its natural productions, and 
inhahitants.’ 

Being refused the appointment of director* 
eeneral of the medical department of the 
gavy, on the ground of his age, Bichordson 
now, after forty-eight years’ service, retired 
and passed the greater part of his remaining 
years at Lancrigg, Grasmere, the property of 
^ mother-in-law, Mrs. Fletcher, and, after 
her death m 1868, of his wife. Here he ac- 
eomplished much literary work, writing the 
artimes ‘Ichthyology ' and ‘Franldin’ for 
the 'Encyclimoedia Britannica’ during the 
whiter of 1866-7, and that on ‘Polar Regions,’ 
afterwards expanded into a volume, in 1839, 
and editing a second edition of Yarrell's 
'British Fishes ’ in 1860. He also contri- 
buted to the ‘ Museum of Natural History,' 
and read Burns’s works, Gawaiu Douglas’s 
'Virgil,' and Blind Hariy’s ‘ W allace ’ for the 
Philological Society’s ‘Dictionary,’ published 
by Oxford University. lie gave medical aid 
to the poor, acted as a magistrate, and spent 
much time in gardening, while his chavac- 
tariatic energy was evinced almost to the last 
in a tonr of the picture galleries of Paris, 
Florence, Borne, Naples, and Venico between 
November 1862 and March 1863. 

Biebardson died at Lancrigg on 6 June 
1866, and was burled in Grasmere church- 
yard. He was elected a follow of the Boyal 
Society in 1826, and received the royal medal 
in 1866. He was knighted in 1^6, made 
companion of the Bath in 1860, and received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university ot 
Bnblin in 1867. 

Bichordson was thrice married — first, on 
1 June 1818, to Mary, daughter of "William 
Stiven of Leith, who died ou 26 Dec. 1831 ; 
secondly, in January 1833, to Mary, daughter 
of John' Booth of Stickuey, near lugoldmells, 
Lincolnshire, and niece of Sir John JBVonkiin, 
who died on 10 April 1846 ; and thirdly, 
on 4 Aug. 18^ to Mary, youngeet daughter 
of Archibald Fletcher [g, y.] of Edinburgh 
and Eliza Fletcher [q. v.] By his second 
wife he had four eons and two daughters. 

Bichardson’s chief works, especially as an 
ichthyologist, were his appendices to the 
offiml narratives of various voyages, which 
included, in addition to those of Frankliu and 
P&rry, ahea^ mentioned ; 1. ‘ The Zoology 
of Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Straits iu H.M.S. Blossom,’ 
4to, 1830, in coninnetion with E. T. Bennett, 
R Owen, J. IS. Gray, W. Buekland, W. 

vox XVI. 


Sowerby, &o. 2. The fish in ‘Zoology of 

the Voyage of HM.S. Sulphur,’ 4to, 1843. 
S. ‘ The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Olork 
Boss, 1839-1843,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1844-1876, iu 
conjimction with J. E. Gray and others. 
4. 'ihe fish in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of 

H. M.S. Samarong, under Sir Edward Belcher, 
1848-1846,’ 4to, 1848. 6. The fossil mammals 
in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of HM.S. Herald, 
under Captain Henry KeUett, 1841-1846,' 
4to, 1852. 6. ‘ Notes on the Natural His- 
tory’ in ‘The Last of the Arctic Voyages 
(Sir E. Belcher’s, in H.M.S. Assistance), 
1862-1864,* 8vo, 1866, in conjunction with 
B. Owen, Lovell Beeve, Thomas Bell, and 
J, W. Suter. His other works included : 

I, ‘ leones Piscium,’ pt. i., all published, 8vo, 

1843. 2. ‘ An Arctic Searching Exradition : 
a Journal of a Boat-voyage through Bupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea in search of the 
Discovery Ships under the command of Sir 
John_ Franklin ; with an appendix on the 
Physical Geography of North America,’ 2 vole. 
8vo, 1851. 3. ‘Catalogue of Apodal Fish in 
the . . .British Museum; translated from the 
German MS.,’ 8vo, 1866. 4. ‘ Second Sup- 
plement to the first edition of William 
YarreU’e “ History of British Fishes,” being 
also a First Supplement to the second edi- 
tion,’ 8vo, 1860. 6. ‘The Polar Begions,’ 

enlarged ficom the ‘Enoyclopiiedia Britannica' 
article, 8vo, 1861. 

Life * by John MncHraith, 8vo, 1868 ; AlU- 
bone's Diet, of English Literature ; Proceedings 
of the Boyal Sooiety, vol. iv. 1887 ; Journal of 
the Boyal Geographical Society, vol. xxxvi. 
1866.] G. S. B. 

BIOHABDSON, JOHN ^817-1886), 
Cumberland poet, was bom at Stone House 
(now called Piper House) in Naddle Vale, 
near Eeswiok, Cumberland, on 20 Aug. 1817. 
His father, DanielBicbardsonjandhiemother, 
Mary Faulder, were natives of the Vale. He 
was educated under ‘Priest’ WBson, who 
taught the school of St. John’s in the Vole, 
and was incumbent of its little church. 
On leaving school Bichardson followed his 
father’s trade as a mason, and eventually as a 
builder. Among other works of a public cha- 
racter he rebuilt the church of St. John’s iu 
the Vale, the parsonage, and the schoolhouse. 
About 1867 he heesme master of the school, 
in which he laboured with untiring energy 
and remarkable success till partially disabled 
hy a paralytic seizure about a year before 
hm death. He died on the fell side, near 
hie residence. Bridge House, on SO April 
1886. He married wace Birkett, who, with 
eight of their family of ten _ children, sur- 
vived him. Many of hie writings, which are 

40 
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numorous, both in prose and votssu, are in the 
irernaoular of the district of Cumberland in 
which he had spent his life. Besides his 
‘ Cummerland Talk ’ Qst ser. Carlisle, 1871 ; 
2nd ser. Carlisle, W6), llichardson read 
seven papers to the Keswick Literary So- 
ciety, which were printed in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.’ In 
1879 and 1880 he contributed to the ‘West 
Cumberland Times ’ a series of sketches, 
‘ Stwories ’at Granny used to tell,’ He also 
contributed to various newspapers pieces of 
poetry and prose, some of them in the Cum- 
berland dialect. Most of his compositions 
are characterised by humour and pathos. As 
a poet and song- writer he had a great local 
reputation, andhis literary work often proved 
of conspicuous merit. 

[Information from Mr. W. Bouth Fitzpatrick, 
bis son-in-law; Bawnsley's Literary Associiv- 
tions of the English Lakes, ii. 231.] A. N. 

RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN LARKINS 
CHEESE (1810-1878), speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, was sou of 
llobort Richardson of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and Mary Anne his wife. lie was bom 
in Bengal on 4 A.ug. 1810, and sent to England 
to bo educated for the East Indian militarv 
service, entering in 1827 Addiscombe Col- 
lege, In 1828 he returned to India, and on 
12 Dec. entered the East India Company's 
service as a cadet in the Bengal artiUery, 
becoming lieutenant on 19 Aug. 1837. He 
sen'od in the Afghan campaign of 1842, and 
was wounded at the captture of Istaliu on 
20 Sept. He also served through the Sikh 
wars, aud during part of the time acted ns 
aide-de-camp to General Sir Harry Smith; 
was wounded at Eerozeshah, and received 
medal and clasps (22 Dec. 1846). He was made 
commissary-general of ordnance on 21 Aug. 
1846, was promoted captain on 6 Oct. 1 8 16, 
and retired on 18 March 1862. On 28 Nov. 
1864 he became ma.jor. 

After tho death' of his wife, Richardson 
decided in 1864 to go out to New Zealand, 
with a view to settling his family thero 
if the prospect were promising. He made a 
thorough tour of the colony, of which ho 
gave, on his return to England, a very useful 
practical account in an anonymous book en- 
titled ‘ A Summer Excursion to New Zea^ 
land.’ In Juno 1860 he left England as a 
settler, and, arriving at Fort Chalmers in 
October, purchased an estate in Otago, which 
he called Willowmead. lie occasionally con- 
tributed to tho ‘ Otngo Witness,’ and in March 
1860 became member, and subsequently 
speaker, of the provinciu council for his own 


district of Olutha In MayliiThT^ 
elected supermtendentof Otago province,^ 
displayed marked capacity in controlling the 
gold rush which took place in that i ear® He 
rapidly organised an efteotivepoliceinde'scwf 
service, and prevented aU trouble. In iRfi.! 
ho was defeated in the new election for 
superintendent, hut was returned to the nro 
vincial council, of which he again became 
speaker; m October he also entered theHonae 
of Representatives os member fox Dunedin 
district. He continued to represent his own 
district in the provincial council till 186(J 
when ho was beaten, and was elected for New 
Plymouth. 

In November 1864 Richardson 
postmaster-general in the Weld ministtv 
and in 1866, on the reconstruction of that 
ministry, continued in office as executive 
councillor wilho ut portfolio. He was lor^y 
responsible for legiriation connected with the 
militia and the regulation of the goldfields. 
In 1807 he was summoned to the legislative 
council, and in 1868 was elected speScer and 
left the ministry. He filled his new office 
with digni^, and was at once courteous and 
firm. In 1874 he was knighted. He died at 
Dunedin on 6 Dec. 1878. He left three 
children, settled in New Zealand. 

Richardson took poi-ticular interest in the 
educational progress of the young colony, 
lie started the girls’ high school, founded a 
scholarship tenable by boys of the high 
school at Otago University, and was firel 
chancellor of the latter. 

[Now Zealand Times, 8 Dec. 1878 ; Mennell'a 
Diclionnry of Australian Biograplw; olfici,il 
records.] C, A. H. 


RICHARDSON, JONATHAN (IfiCo- 
1746), portrait-painter and author, was faoiu 
in 1606. His father died about 1673, and 
five years later his mother remarried, where- 
upon Richardson’s stepfather apprenticed him 
to a scrivener, although the profession was 
little to his taste. Released before the ex- 
piration of bis uppreuticesbip by bis master's 
retiring from busmoss, Richardson followed 
his own incliualion towards painting, and at 
llio ogo of twenty became the pupil of John 
Riley [q. v.], the well-known portrait-pamter, 
lie lived until his master's death in Riley’s 
house, and married Riley’s niece, By acquir- 
ing his master’s solid and masterful method 
of portrait-painting, Richardson succeeded in 
attaining a reputation for portrait, or rather 
face, painting which made him conspicuous 
even in tho days of Sir Godfrey Kneller [q. v.] 
and Michael Dahl [q. v.l, the portrait-pamters 
then most in vogue. Riohardsou succeeded 
these painters in tho patronoge of the public. 
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nia portraits have little of genius or romance 
intfomi but they are honest and trustworthy 
likeneaaeaof the persons whom theyrepresent. 
git Joshua Beynolds said that Bicnardson 
nnderstoodhis art very well scientifically, hut 
that his manner was cold and hard. There are 
good examples of Richardson’s work in the 
XaldOBai Portrait Gallery, including his own 
portrait, and those of Anne Oldflmd, Lord- 
jhancellor Talbot, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Vertue the engraver, Richardson was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance with Pope 
{vboae portrait he painted, etched (‘ amicitue 
muss ’), or drew several times), Prior, Gay, 
and other conspicuous members of the literary 
vorld. At the College of Surgeons there is 
t portrait by Richardson of Dr, Cheseldcn, 
pndono of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Society. 
Bichordson drew a very large number of por- 
tnut heads in chalk, and daring the latter 
part of his life drew many per trails in this way 
of himself, his son, and of Pope. There are 
md examples to be seen in the print-room 
at tbs British Museum, including portraits of 
Lawrence Busden, poet laureate ; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Sir J. Thornhill, his master, 
Hiley, and Riley’s wife, and others. He etched 
a few portraits, suoh as Lord Somers, Dr. 
Mead, and Milton. He had soveral pupils, 
aotebly Thomas Hudson (1709-1779) Tq. v.], 
who married one of Richardson’s daugliters, 
and, 08 the master of Reynolds, carried down 
a good tradition of English painting from 
itiley onwards. Another pupil was George 
Knapton [q. v.] 

Richardson also obtained some distinction 
ns an author, and, according to Dr, Johnson, 
waa better known by his books than his 
pictures. In 1715 ho published an ‘Essay 
on tbe Theory of Painting,’ and in 1719 two 
others, ‘ An Essay on the whole Art of Cri- 
ticism in Relation to Painting,’ and ‘An 
Argument in behalf of the Science of a 
Connoisseur,’ These works wont throneh 
more than one edition, and were eventually 
ieisfid together and published in two volumes 
m 1726, and later, in 177S, in one volume, 
edited by his sou ; a still later edition, in 
1792, was published as a supplement to W al- 
pole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Paint ing,’ with a dedi- 
cation to Sir Joshual leynolds. The ‘ Theory of 
Fainting’romainod for many years a standard 
work upon the subject ; and although the lan- 

E is rather pompous and exaggerated, 
rdson displays an appreciation of the 
works of tho md masters, with a patriotic 
belief in the ciipahility of the English race 
to produce works to rival them, a contention 
which had some remarkable effect in certain 
ioatances. Hogarth is said to have been stimu- 
lated by Richardson’s treatise to paint his two 


great works on the staircase of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as a hoy, owed much of his early enthusiasm 
for art, and his desire to become a rival to 
Raphael, to the perusal of Richardson’s work. 
In 1722 there was published ‘An Account 
of the Statues and Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictures in Italy, Prance, &o., with Remarks,’ 
&c. (2nd edit. 1764). Tliis work was com- 
piled from materials collected by the younger 
Jonathan Richardson during a tour on tlie 
continent, and edited by the father. It was 
the first English guide to works of art in Italy, 
and no less a person than 'Winckelmann (m 
the preface to his ‘ Geschichte der ICunst ’) 
decided that, in spite of its deficiencies, it was 
yet the best book to be had upon the sithject, 

Richardson was well known among his 
contemporaries for his piety and patriotism, 
and his views on these subjects and others 
connected with literature were familiar to 
the frequenters of such well-known re- 
sorts us Will’s, Button’s, and Slaughter's. 
Among the favourite topics inflicted on his 
Mends by Richardson were the poems of 
Milton; he published, in 1734, ‘Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on " Paradise LKist,”’ by 
J. Richardson, father and son, with a life 
of the author, and a portrait of Milton etched 
by Richardson himself. This work excited 
some derision, but was not by any means 
unworthy of respect. An unfortnuate remark 
by Richardson with regard to the assistance 
given to him by his son led to a caricature 
by Hogarth. lUchardson also devoted much 
of his Uterary activity to verse, and published 
in 1746 a volume, ' Poems on several occa- 
sions.’ In 1776, after the death of both father 
and son, a volume appeared entitled ' Morning 
Thoughts, or Poetical Meditations, Moral, 
Divine, and Miscellaneous, together with 
several Poems on various 8ub]ects by tbe 
late Jonathan Richardson, with Notes by bis 
Son, lately deceased.’ Of this volume Horace 
Walpole said that it was ‘ not much to tbe 
honour of hie muse, but exceedingly so to 
that of his piety and amiable heart. 

Richardson had a valuable collection of 
drawings by the old masters, part of which 
he inherited from his master, Riley. His 
drawings wore sold in 1747, after his death, 
the sale occupying eighteen days, and realising 
o vor 2,0001. Many were bought by Hudson, 
Mb son-in-law, and passed from his collection 
to that of Sir J oshua Reynold s and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,andarenowdispersedoverthepriu- 
cipal collections in Europe. The remainder 
of his collection, including hundreds of his 
own drawings, was sold in 1771, after his 
son’s death. 

Richardson died suddenly at his house in 

4 0 2 
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Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on 28 May 1745. mont -was on the staff of the then 
He left four daughters, one of whom married journal, the ‘Morning Post,’ and he 
Thomas Jludson the painter. wards became one of its proprietors mil* 

His only son, .Tonathait Eiouabbson the oonneoted with this journal he fousht a i 

younger (1004-1771), followed his father’s in Hyde Pork with Sir Henry Bate Dudle**^ 
profession as a portrait-painter, but wae too h. v.l and was wounded in the right nm 
near-sighted to meet with any success. Some He also contributed letters, signed ‘eL?' 
drawings ^ him, including portraits of Prior, lishman,’ to a paper colled ‘ The Citizen.’ T 3 
Sir Hans ^oane, and the elder Bichardson, a satirist he is chiefly kncwn by his contn- 
are in the British Museum. Heisbestlmown butions to the ‘Eolhad’ and the ‘Proba- 
foT his association with his father in his lite- tionary’ odes — ^publications each of which 
rary productions. After his death a volume passed through twenty-one editions. Eor 
was published, entitled ‘ Bichardsoniana, or the_ former Richardson wrote Nos. 4 , 10 and 
Occasional Eeflootions on the Moral Nature 11 in part i. and 8 and 4 in pait ii! • while 
of Man, suggested by various Authors, an- for the latter he wrote Nos. 4 and 19 th** 
cient and modern, and exemplified from Iheso ‘ Delavaliad,’ several other poems, and much 
Authors,withsevoral Anecdotes interspersed, of the prose. He wrote many other fugitive 
by the late Jonathan Richardson, juu., Esq.’ pieces for the whigs, and contributed to the 
(1770). lie died in Queen Square, Blooms- ‘ Political Miscellanies ’ (1790). Bis he<it- 
bury, on 6 . Tuue 1771, aged 77, and was buried known satire was entitled ‘JeltyU, an Ec- 
near his father in the churchyard of St. George logue’ [see under Jdkyli,, Josoth]. He 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury. published for his ^rty m 1787 an anonymous 

[Wolpolo'a Anecd. of Painting, od. TVornnm: pamphlet, called ‘The complete Investigation 
Leblio Taylor’s Life and Timet of Sir Joshua of Mr.Edcn’sTreaty,’ whichembodiedexpert 
Reynolds ; Maton’e Gray, 1337, p 236 , Rod- commercial statistics, 
griivo’s Diet, of Artists : Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.} 'Through the introduction of Richard Wil- 
i nformntion from P. M. O’Donoghuo, esq., E.S.A. } son, hl.P. for Ipswich, an early and 
Richardson’s own works.] L. 0. friend, Richardson became known to thi 

RIOHABBSON, JOSEPH (176o-1803), Duke of Northumberland, and by his influ- 
author, born at Hexham, Northumberland, ence represented the borough of Newport in 
in 1766, was the only child of Joseph Ri- Oornwall from 1700 until his death. He 
chardson, a tradesman in that town. He never spoko in the House of Oommons, partly 
was educated at Hoydon Bridge school, and through diffidence, and partly through anxiety 
admitted sizar at St. John’s Oollege, Cam- lest the Northumbrian burr, which he never 
bridge, on 4 July 1774. His fathers means could ehake off, should expose hdm to lidi- 
were insufficient for tho complete education cule. Eor many years ho assisted Sheiidaain 
of his son, and the cost of his residence at tho management of Drury Lane Theatre, end 
college was borne by a titled lady of North- ultimately acquired, at the cost of 2,0001,, a 
iimhorland who discovered his talents, but shore in the properly. The money for lius 
in 1778 she out off her contributions. Al- purchase was chiefly foiuid by hu friends, 
though he woe readmitted as pensioner on and mainly bythe Duke of Northumberland, 
25 Sepil. 1780, he left the university without and on Richardson’s early death the dnke 
taking a degree. cancelled the loan. His animated comedy, 

Richardson, although intondod for the ‘The Fugitive,’ was brought out at the 
church, adopted the law as his profession, and King’s Theatre in the Haymarket by the 
culured himself on 24 March 1781 as a stu- Drury Lane Company with much success on 
limit at tho Middle Temple, where ho was 20 April 1792, and, when printed, passed 
duly called. He was considered at that through three editions. The prologue was 
time ‘ a remarkably fine, showy young man,’ by Richard Tiokell fq. v.] and the epilogue 
possessed of an admirable imderstaudiug, and by Burgoync. Richardson also wrote the 
able to express his opinions in foroiblo Ian- prologue to the ‘ Glorious First of June,’ the 
guage. In later life he was called, on ae- ailer-pieco which was acted at Drury Lane 
count of his geniality, and in spite of his love on 2 J uly 1704 for the benefit of the widows 
of disputation,the‘woll-natured Richardson.’ and children of the men who perishedunder 
On his arrival in London he mainly devoted Earl Howe on 1 June in that year, 
himself to journalism, and although he ap- ■ Despite failing health, Richardson adhered 
peared as counsel in a few contested election to a parliomentaiw life. On one occasion he 
petitions, when ho is said to havo excelled remained in the House of Commons until five 
in cross-examination, he soon abandoned the o’clock in tho morning to record his vote in 
Ic^l profession, tho small minority with Fox. lie then went 

Richardson’s earliest journalistic engage- totheWheatsheai'Inn, near Virginia Water, 
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on 9 J une 1803, He was buried in 
Birbani cliurchyard on IS June. Ilia death 
■vras keenly felt by Sheridan, and (he atory 
told by Mooie ofiShcridan, li. 317) that 
Shendan, through hlaown negligence, arrived 
too late for the funeral, ia contradicted by 
John Taylor. Kichardsou’s wife, Sarah, was 
a relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. She survived 
him, with four daughters. Their necessities 
trere in some measui'e relieved by the publi- 
cation, with a good list of subscribers, of a 
volume, edited by Mrs. Hichardson, called 
the ‘ Literary llelics of the lata Joseph Ri- 
chardson’ (1807). This included ‘ The Fu- 
gitive,’ a few short poems, and a sketch of 
his life, written by John Taylor. Prelixed 
to it is a portrait, painted by M. A. Shee, and 
engravedby W. J. Newton. The picture was 
alaoengravedinlSOO by Ridley, Some letters 
by EiMordaon are in Parr's ‘ Works ’ (viiL 
320-2), and in Moore's ‘ Sheridan ’ (ii. 76 -90). 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, besides preparing 
for the preas her husband's ‘ Relics,’ pub- 
lished in 1808 ‘ Original Poems,’ for the use 
of young persons on a plan recommended by 
Dr. Watts, and (by subscription), after the 
destruction of Drury Lano Theatre by fire 
bad ruined the family, ‘ Gertrude, a iragio 
Drama,’ and ' Ethelred, a legendary Tragic 
Drama,’ in 1809. She died late in 1833 or 
early in 1834. 

[Life prefixed to Relics, 1807; Fraser Roe’s 
Sberidau, li. 181-6 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
iii. 334; Gout. Mag. 1803 i. 602-3, 1824 i. 180; 
Courtney's Pari. Heprosentatiou of Cornvr<iU, 
p, 385 ; Genest's English Stage, vii, GS-6 ; in- 
formation from Mr. H. F. Scott, St. .Tohn's 
College, Cambridge.] W. P. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1814-18C3), 
flautist, was born in London in 1814. He 
studied the flute under Charles Nioholson 
[q, y,], and attended the royal academy of 
music from January 1836 to June 1836, suc- 
ceeding Nicholson as professor of the flute 
at that institution in 1837. He became the 
popular solo flautist of hie day. For many 
years he was the chief attraction at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, but, in consequence of 
unfair treatment, he left Jullien and became 
principal flautist, at a small salory, in the 
queen^shand. lie died inLondonon23 March 
1863. Richardson practised literaUy’ aU day 
and every day ’ (Rooitsiiio), and attained an 
extraordinary neatness and lapldity of exe- 
cution. His tone was, however, hard and 
thin, and he seldom played with musical 
feeling. The pieces m which he proved 
most succoBsful wore Drouet’s ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ Aubei-’s ‘ Les Montagnardsi’hisown 
variations on ‘ There’s nae Luck ’ (published 
in 1846, foL), and the Russian national 
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hymn. The last two are still popular with 
flautists. He composed many briUinnt and 
difficult fantasias for the flute, and edited a 
volume of technical studies for the instru- 
ment (London, 1814, fol.) 

[KoeJestro’s Treatise on the Flute; Grove’s 
Diet of Musicians ; Brit. Mus, Gat. Music.] 

J c fi 

RICHARDSON, MOSES AARON 
(1793-1871), antiquary, bom in 1793, was the 
younger son of George Richardson (k 1806), 
master of Blackett’s charity school, New- 
castle. Ills elder brother was Thomas Miles 
Richardson [q. v.l the artist. Richardson's 
father came of a iamily of small landed pro- 
prietors in North Tyne, but, having ofl'ended 
his parents by his marriage, had sunk in the 
world. 

Moses Richardson was interested from an 
early age in genealogy and local history. 
In 1818 he published subscription ‘ A Odl- 
Icction of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, 
&c., in the Parochial Cha]pel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;’ it was illustrated 
with twenty-three plates of arms and a title- 
page, by his brother. This was followed in 
1830 by a larger work, in two volumes, deal- 
ing with the ohuToh of St, Nicholas, contain- 
ing fifty engravings from drawings by his 
brother. In 1824 PJehardson, in conjunc- 
tion with James Walker, brouglit out ' The 
Armorial Bearings of the several Incor- 
porated Companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with a brief Historical Account of each Oom- 
pMy ; together with Notices of the Corpus 
Ohrieti or Miracle Plays anciently performed 
by the Trading Societies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.’ Meanwhile, Ricbaidson bad begun 
business in a shop at 6 Blackett Street, New- 
castle, as a bookseller and music and print 
seller. He afterwards removed to 101 Pil- 
grim Street, and finally to 44 Grey Street ; 
and, having added printing to bis business, 
published a ‘Directory of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ’ for 1888. In the same year, when 
the British Association visited Newcastle, 
Richardson issued ‘ Richardson’s Descriptive 
Companion’ of the town and issi^hbourhood, 
with ‘An Inquiry into the 0"igin of the 
Primitiv e Britons.’ It was reissued in 1846, 
In emulation of Sykes’s 'Local Records,’ 
issued in 1834 ond 1833, Richardson next 
produced ' The Local Historian’s Table Book 
of Remorhable Occurrences, Historical Facts, 
Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c., con- 
nected with the Counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham.’ It 
appeared in six volumes between 1841 and 
1846, illustrated by more than eight hundred 
woodcuts, Tt showed great indust^, but 
failed financially. It was reissued by R>hn in 
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1846 under tie title of ‘ The Borderer’s Table 
Book’ Richardson, issued in seven annual 
volumes, from 1847 onwards, ' Reprints of 
Rare Traets and Imprints of Aiiciont Manu- 
scripts chiefly illustrative of the Histor^r of 
the^orthern Counties.’ lie had the ossist- 
iince of J oseph Hunter and other antiquaries, 
and poduced the volumes on fine paper, beau- 
tifully printed, with illuminated dedications 
and initials, In 1860 Richardson emigrated 
to Australia, and became a rale-collector at 
Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne. Here, on 
3 Aujr. 1871, he died, and was buried in tho 
St, ICilda cemetery. 

lie was married, and left a son, G-eorge 
Bourchier Richardson (d. 1877), who shared 
his father's tastes; he executed some of the 
woodcuts in the ‘Table Book’ and the ‘Re- 
prints;’ lectured and wrote on local anti- 
quities ; and failing, after his father's emigrtt- 
lion, to carry on his business with success, he 
followed him in 1864 to Australia. He acted 
for some time as librarian of the Melbonrno 
Mechanics’ Institute, but eventually became 
a journalist and editor of the ‘ Wallaroo 
Times.’ Prom 1874 ho taught drawing and 
watercolour painting at Adelaide, whore ho 
died on 28 Nov. 1877. 

LWolford's Man of Mark ’twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, iii, '294-8 ; Richardson's Works , 
Lowndes'b Bibl, Manunl, vol. iv.l 

&. liH a. N. 

RICHARDSON, RIOHARD (1663- 
1741), botanist and antiquary, born at North 
Bierley on 6 Sept. 1663 and baptised at 
Bradford on 24 Sept., was the eldest, son of 
William Richardson of North Bierley ( 1629- 
1067), who married at Elland in Halifax on 
2 Aug. 1660 Susannah (f/. 1708), daughter 
of Qilberl Savilcof Greetiniid in that parish. 
The father died intcsl ate, with assets not quite 
sufficient for the payment of his debts, but 
Richard, out of the landed estate, provided 
for his sister and younger brother. 

Richard was educated at Bradford school, 
and on 30 June 1681 matriculated from Uni- 
versity Oolh'ge, lOxford. He is said to have 
taken tho di^i'ce of bachelor of physic at 
Oxford, but this statement appears doubtful. 
On 10 Nov. 1081 he was entered as a student 
at Gray’s Inn, and probably divided his time 
for some years between London and the 
university.' lie matriculated at Leyden on 
20 Sept, 1087, and lived for three yeare in 
tho house of Paul lleTinaun, the eminent 
professor of botany. Bqerhaavo was among 
his fellow-students. His Latin tliesis ‘Do 
Pehro Tertiana' for a doctor’s degree at Ley- 
den qm 13 March 1690 was printed, with a 
dediyiation to Riohard Thornton, ‘ amicn et 
conrfanguiueo suo,' When he returned to 


England and settled on his propertv he titih 
tised as M.D., but most of his pmfe^nn.i 
services were rendered gratuitoufly 
With the ample means at hisiommaiifl 
Richardson travelled much in EnSl’ 
Wales, and Scotland in search of rare botwi’ 
cal specimens, particularly of ths crvutiv 
gamia class, and liberally patronised les, 

nvrOali'.ItTr /«/allAAf _ '^t 
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stocked with curious plants, both indige- 
nous and exotic, and his was considered the 
best collection in the north of England if 
not in the whole country. He planted a 
seedling eedar of Lebanon, sent to him by Sir 
Hons Sloauo, at Bierley Hall ; the tree h 
conspicuous in the engi-avings of that place"- 
and lie constructed the second hothouse that 
was made in England. He also formed a 
very valuable library of botanical and. ki&. 
torioal works, which passed to his descen- 
dant, Miss Prancos Mary Richardson-Cuirer 
[q. v.l of Eshton Hall, who inherited both 
tlie Richardson and Currer estates. She 
owned tho two manuscript indexes which 
he drew up, one in 1690 and the other in 1787 
of the plants in his garden. The earlier was 
ready for the press. 

Richardson lived in close intimacv with 
Ralph Thovesby, and corresponded with Sir 
lions Slooup, Dillenius, Grouovius, Petiver, 
and other prominent botanusts and anti- 
quaries. The bundles of bis correspondence 
wbioh belonged to MiaeOurrer occupied tUr- 
toen folio volumes, and would have filled eight 
(liiok octavo voliimos of print. Many other 
letters are among the Sloane MSS. at the Bri- 
tish Museum and the doouments at the Royal 
Society, Numerous letters to and from him 
are printed in Nichols’s ! Illustrations of LL- 
torarure ’ (yols. i. iii. and iv.) and in Sir J. E 
Smith’s ‘ Seloction of the Correspondence of 
Linntnus and other Naturalists ’(ii. 130-90), 
Dawson Turner edited for Miss Ourrer, m 
1836, a privately printed volume of ‘Extracts 
from the Literary and Scientilio Con-espon- 
dcnco of Richard* Richardson, M.D.’ He was 
elected P.R.S. in 1712, and contributed to 
tho Royal Society’s 'Transactions’ several 
papers on antiquities in Lancashire and York- 
shire (for the titles see Watt's 'Bibliotheca 
Britnnnica.’) Richardson's letter to Heome, 
on some antiquities in Yorkshire (1719), is 
printed in Ilearne’s edition of Leland’a' Itine- 
rary’ (ed. 1712, ix. 143-9); he permitted 
Iloarne to print several manuscripts in his 
possession. 

Richardson died at Bierley on 21 April 
1741, and was, as he had directed, buried 
in Olockboaton chapel in Birstal, wbioh lie 
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had rebuilt. A monument with a Latin in- 
scription was erected to his memory. He 
manled, at Luddendcn chapel in Halifax 
on 9 Feb. 1699-1700, Sarah, only daughter 
end heiress of John Orossley of Kershaw 
House, Halifax. She died_ in childbed on 
21 Oct. 170d, and was buried in Bradford 
church on 25 Oct. An infant son did not 
long survive (Sir }F. Calverlty's Noteboole, 
Surtees Soc. Ixxvii. 85, 88). His second 
We, whom he married at Kildwiok in Cra- 
ven on 27 Deo. 1703, was Dorothy, second 
daughter of Henry Ourrer. She was born 
in IW, died on 5 Jan. 1763, and was buried 
in Cleckheatou chapel. Of her twelve 
children, seven survived. 

DiUenius, in the ^eface (p. vii) to the 
third edition of .John Bay’s ‘Synopsis Metlio- 
dion Stirpium Britanuioarum,' distinguishes 
Richardson and Sherard as the two men who, 
by repeated botanical investigations through 
fogland, had most enlarged the list of 
its plants, and fixed the habitats of speci- 
mens previously unsettled. Dilleniua also 
makes grateful mention in his ‘ Ilistoria 
lEusoorum’ (1741, Pref. p. viii) of Riohard- 
Bon’s services in collecting mosses. Linnoeus 
called a plant after him. 

A portrait of Riohardeon belonged to 
Kiss Ourrer. A print from it, by Basire, is 
in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literature ’ (i. 
223) i another print from it, by Graf and 
Soret, is prefixed to his ' Oorrespondence ’ 
(1886) j and a third, by IV. 0. Qeller, is in 
James’s ‘ Bradford ’ (p. 388). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxonj l‘'ostoi'’s Gray's Inn 
Beg. p. 831 ; Nichols's Illustr, of Lit. i. 231-62 ; 
Pultenoy'b Botanical Ski tches.ii. 186-7 i James’s 
Bradford, pp. 324-7, 388-93, and Continnatiun, 
App. pp. i-iv ; Wliitakor's Craven, ed. 1878, pp. 
121, 122, 212-13, with view of Bierlpy IIiill ami 
pedigree; Whitaker's Leeds, pp 357-8; Stewart’s 
Cat. of Library at Ehhton Hall, pp, 94, 431, 
437.] W. P. 0. 

EIOHARDSON, ROBERT (d. 1678), 
prior of St. Mary’s Isle and lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, was, according to Oraw- 
furd (Officers of State, p. 38.3), descended 
from ‘ a stock of anciont and opulent bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh,’ and was liimself ‘ a 
person of groat wealth and credit.’ He 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1683. 

The future lord high treasurer was one of 
the auditors of the treasurer’s accounts in 
1651 and 1662, and he is mentioned in 
1664-6 as connected with the mint (Laing 
in Knox’8 WorJes, i. 372, on the authority of 
the 'Treasurer’s Accounts’). He is described 
as ' servant of the queen and vicar of Eck- 
furd’ on 10 Fob. 1666-6, when he received 


under the great seal a charter of the lands 
of Nether Gogar, Midlothian (Beg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1646-80, No. 1041). On the 
death of the lord high treasurer, Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, in France on 
14 Nov. 1658, Richardson, then described as 
‘ hurgensis do Edinburgh,’ was made general 
of the mint, and, as clerk of the treasurer, 
he officiated as lord high treasurer until he 
was formally appointed to that office on 
6 March 1660-1. On the last day of March 
1668-9 he was made prior of St. Marys, 
Isle of Trail, near Kirkoudbright, a dignity 
wliich enabled him to ait as a lord and mem- 
ber of parliament. He first sat as member 
of the privy council on 7 Jan. 1661-2 (Beg. 
P. C. Seotl. i. 105). 

In 1668 the lords of the congregation 
seized from Richardson the mint and the 
printing irons with all the ready money he 
had on hand (LnsiiB, HVsfojy ^Scotland, 
Baimiityue Cluh,p. 276) ; but they afterwards 
defended themselves from the charge of spolia- 
tion on the ground that they wished to stop 
the corruption of the coinage, and that they 
had paid him in coined and uncoined metm 
the value of what they seized (Kirox, Works, 
i. 372-8). It was, however, stipulated in the 
agreement made at Leith on 24 July 1659 
that the printers’ irons should be returned to 
Richardson (i6.p 377). Richardson is classed 
by Knox as among those present at the parlia- 
ment convened at Edinburgh in July 1660 
who had'renouncedpapistrie and openlypro- 
fessed Jesus Christ' (>o. li. 88) ; but be took 
no prominent part in the political or religious 
controversies of the time. In January 1663- 
1684 he was required to do iwnance before 
the whole con^egation in Edinbcrgh for 
‘getting a woman with child,’ Knox preach- 
ing the sermon (Randolph to Cecil in Khox’s 
Works, vi. 627). 

Richardson retained his office of treasurer 
after the marriage of Mary to Darnley ; and, 
after the fall of Mary and her imprisonment, 
he adhered to the parly of the lords, He 
was present at the coronat'on of the young 
king James VI at Stirling on 29 July 1667 
(JJey. P. 0. Scofl. i. 637), and at the conven- 
tion at Perth in July 1669 he voted against 
the qiieen’s divorce from Bothwell (ib. li. 8). 
In 1667 he is mentioned os archdeacon of 
Teviotdalo (Beg. Mag. Sig. Soot. 1616-80, 
No. 1938), He vacated the office of trea- 
surer in 1671 , being succeeded by William, 
fourth lord Rulhven fLoBU Hubbihb, Me- 
nwirs cf tke B^n of Mary, p. 188). In 
Crawfuid's ' Officers of State ’ the office is 
stated to have become vacant by the death 
of Richardson in 1671, but Richardson lived 
several years afterwards. It is piohahle 
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that ho was not deprived of the office, but 
resigned it from growing infirmities; for 
not only did he retain his seat on the privy 
council, but in May 1672, by precept of 
the lord regent, ho receivod a pension of 
600/. which was regularly paid him until 
hfay 1678. lie probably died between that 
May and the following November ; in 
any case he was dead before August 1679, 
when BfiOOl, was paid to his natural son, 
liobert Richardson, for the ' relief of certain 
his llienes [the King’s] jewels laid in pledge 
by James, Earl of Moray,’ to the ' said um- 
while Robert Richardson and now delivered ' 
(Note by Laing in Knox’s Works, vi. 681). 
If he was married he appears to have been 
survived by no legitiinare offspring. Accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, Richardson possessed a 
’large estate in land,’ including the baronies 
of Smeaton and Poncaitlond, which ho left 
to his nature! son, James Richardson, who 
married Lady Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Douglas, earl of Morton, regent of Scotland. 
Their issue was Sir James of Smeaton; Sir 
Robert Richardson, reputed first baronet of 
Peucaitland; Archibald; aud Alexander. 
According to the ‘ Register of the Great 
Seal ’ the lord treasurer had another natural 
son, Stephen, 

Another BoaniST Riohabdson (Jl. 1548) 
in 1680 became a canon of the abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, published in the same year 
at Paris a Latin exegesis on the rule or St. 
Augustine, became aconvert toprotestantism 
(on which account ho fled into England in 
1688), and was, on the recommendation of 
Henry VIII, employed in 1643 in preaching 
in Scotland ; but, on the withdrawol of the 
protection of the rogont Arrau, after Cardinal 
Beaton was eet at libcrly, he was again 
compelled to seek refuge in England, 

[Rog.M^.Sig.Seot. 1646-80; Eog.P. 0. Scot- 
land, vols. i. andii. ; Knox’s Vforks, with Liiing's 
Notes ; Onlderwood’s History of the Church of 
Scotland ; Lord Horrios’s Mcnioirs of the Reign of 
Mary (in the Abbotsford Club); Scott’s Sugger- 
ing State of Scottisli Statesmen.] T. P, IL 


RIOHABDSON, ROBERT (1779-1847), 
physician and traveller, born in 177R was a 
native of Stirlingehiro. After leaving Stirling 
grammar echool he studied arts at Glasgow 
Dniversily, but graduated M.D, at Ediu- 
burgh la.Sept, 1807. After practising for 
a time in Dumfriesshire, he become travel- 
ling physician to Charles John (Rirdiner, 
second viscount Mountjoy (first earl of Bles- 
sington and husbaud of tho famous coun- 
tes^. tn 1816 he joined Somerset Lowry 
Oorry,macond earl of Belmore (brother of 
Ilenrw Thomas Lowry Corry [q. v.]!, and a 


/ 


party in a two years’ tour thro^i^hi;;^ 
Egypt, and Palestine. While in AlbSS 
they had two interviews with Ali Pasha 
Joninn Havmg visited the Pyramids and 
manyplooes of interest on the banks of the 
Nile, as far as the second cataract, Richardson 
and his Inands proceeded to Palestine, reach- 
mg Gaza in April 1818, Pdehardson claims 
to have been the first Christian traveller ad- 
mitted to Solomon’s mosque. At Tiberias 
he and his friends received a visit hom Ladv 
Hester Lucy Stanhope [q. v.l ^ 

On his return to England Richardson, who 
had become L.R.O.P. on 26 June 1816, settled 
in Rathbone Place, London, and obtained an 
extensive practice. lie died in Gordon Street 
Gordon Square, on B Nov. 1847, and was 
buried in Highgnte cemetery. 

Ilis ‘Travels’ were published in two 
volumes in 1822, with plans and engravings. 
They were unfavourably criticised iu^o 
* Quarterly Review ' for October 1822, but 
were ccknowledged by other critics to con- 
tain valuable information, LadyBlessington 
lent Byron tho book, and he highly com- 
mended it, saying; ‘The author is just the 
sort of man I should like to have wifi me 
for Greece — clever, both as a man and a 
physician.’ 

(MunVa Coll, of Phys. ill. 134; Goal. Mag, 
1847, ii. 666 ; Lady Bleaaington’s Conversatioaa 
with Lord Byron, 1803, pp. 330-1, n. ; AUibona’a 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1706; Biebatdaon's 
TitwelB, 1822.J G. Ln G. H. 

RIOHAR,DSON, SAMUEL (J. 1646), 
controversialist, of Northamptonshire birth, 
was probably a soldier and an army preacher 
in the early part of the civil wars. In ‘The 
Life of Faith ’ ho speaks of a Mistress Ann 
Wilson as having oft refreshed him in the 
days of his pilgrimage (2'Ae Life of Faitkf 
p, 46). He became, apparently, a leading 
member of one of the seven baptist churches 
of London. In the three confessions of faith 
put forth by these cliurches in 1643, 1644, 
and 1646, Hichardson’s signature stands be- 
side that of John Spilsbn^, minister of the 
baptist congregation at W^^iug, and he 
may have boon an elder or Spilsbury’s col- 
league there. He ardently supported the 
action of the army and the government of 
Cromwoll, to whom he had open access. 
For a time he had soruoles as to the tifle of 
‘ Protector,’ ond told Cromwell of them to 
his foce (Plain Dealing, p. 70); hut, be- 
coming convinced, he tried hard to rccondlo 
Vavasor Powell [q.v.] and others to the pro- 
tectorate, He was possibly the Samuel Ri- 
chardson who on 21 July 1668 was appointed 
one of the committee for the hospitals of 
tho Savoy and Ely House (Cal, State Papers, 
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Dom. Interreg. Couneil Boolcs, I, 70, p. 80 ; 

MSS. Comm, 8th Hep. i. 380 i; see 
^Midilesex County Beeorda, iii. 97). His 
vorks show a remarkable freedom and 
lioldness of thought. 

He wrote : 1. ‘ Newes from Heaven of a 
Treatv of Peace, or a OordiaU for alhinting 
Heart,' 164:3, 16mo. 3. ‘ The Life of Faith, 
in Justification, in Glorification, in Sancti- 
flestion, in Infirmities, in Times Past, in all 
Ordinances,’ See,, 1643, 16mo. 3. ‘ Some brief 
Considerations on Dr. Featley his Book, in- 
tituled “The Dipper Dipt,’” &c., London, 
February 1616-6. 4. ‘ Fifty Questions pro- 
pounded to the Assembly, to answer by the 
Script ureswhetherCorporalPunishmentmay 
te inflicted upon such as hold different 
Opinions on Religion,’ London, May 1647. 
6. ‘ Justification Christ alone a Fountaine 
of Life and Comfort,’ London, June 1647 ; 
reprinted in W. Cudworth’s ‘ Christ alone 
ffl^ted,’ London, 1746, 12mo; in this work 
llicbardson refers to on earlier publication 
by him entitled ‘ The Saint’s Desire,’ and 
concluded with separato answers to objec- 
tions of Huet and Dr. Homes to that work; 
Bichardson’s tone is strongly Arminian, and 
contradicts the opinion that Richardson was 
a Calvinist (Tracts on Liberty of (hmcience, 
p. 288, Ilanserd Knollys Soo.). 6. ‘ Tho Ne- 
cessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion,’ 
London, September 1047 ; _ reprinted by the 
Hanserd Knollys Society in 1 846. 7. * An 
Answer to tho London Minislers' Letter from 
them to His Excellency and his Counsell of 
War; as also an Answer to John Qeroe's 
Book, intituled “ Miffht overcoming Right,” 
irith an Answer to the Book intituled “ The 
Armies’ Remembrancer” ._. . also a Discovery 
of that Learning and Ordination these Mini- 
sters We, and the Vanity and Insufficiency 
thereof . , .,’ London, January 1019. 8. ’ The 
Cause of the Poor pleaded,’ London, 1663 ; a 
plea for providing the poor with work. 9. ‘An 
Apology for the present Government and Go- 
vemour, with an Answer to Beverall Objec- 
tions against them, and 20 Queries pro- 
poimded for those who are unsatisfied to 
consider. . . .,’ London, September, 1664. 
10. ‘Plain Dealing, or the unvailing of the 
Opposers of the Present Government and Go- 
Temors, in answer of several Things affirmed 
by Mr Vavasor Powell, Sto. . . .,’ London, 
1666. 11. ‘ A Discourse of the Torments of 
Hell . , . with many infallible Proofs that 
there is not to be a Punishment after this 
Life for any to endure that shall not end,’ 
1668 and 1660, 12mo ; reprinted in ‘ The 
Phanix,’ ii. 427 ; 4th edit. London, 1764. To 
this last two answers appeared respectively 
by John Brandon [q. v .], in TA vvp ri alSvtov, 


London, 1678, and by Thomas Lewis [q. v.l, 
in ‘The Nature of Hell,’ London, 1720. 

To Richardson arc also conjecturally as- 
cribed ‘ An exact and full Relation of all 
the Proceedings between the Cavaliers and 
the Northamptonshire Forces at Banbury,' 
J annary 1643-4, signed ‘ R. S. ; ’ ' The King’s 
March with the ^ots, and a List of the S 
Lords, &:c. . . . that submit to the Parliament 
upon the surrender of N ewark,’ London, May 
1646; and ‘ Oxford agreed to be surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax,’ London, June 1646. 

[Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc.) ; Wilson’s Dissenting Oluuches in 
London, i. 410 ; BarcUy's Inner Life of the Ro- 
ligious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 148 ; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, p. 103 ; Vinton's 
Richardson Memorial ; Peatley’s Dipper Dipt, 
p. 4.] VV. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761), 
novelist, was born in 1689 at some place in 
DerbyshirenevBridentified.HiBfatberwasthe 
descendant of a family ‘ of middling note ’ in 
Surrey, which had so multipliedthat his shore 
in the inheritance was small. He became 
a joiner and carpenter. He bad also some 
knowledge of architecture, and was empWed 
by the Duke of Monmouth and the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Their favour led to sus- 
picious of his loyalty, and upon tho failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion he gave up business 
in London and retired to the country. His 
wife was of a family ‘not ungenteel,’ and it 
would mmear that in some way sue was 
connect! orlvith persons able to be of use to 
her fami, wh 

Samueohiae of nine children, was in- 
tended fdfied e church, but losses of money 
compelledc Hi fot'her to put him to trade 
iustead okstoiding him to the university. 
He is saidugh mve been for a time at Christ’s 
Hospital utednoLS, Lit. Aneod. iv. 678). 
His name, a nrever, does not appear in the 
school regiho ‘i (information from Mr. Lem- 
priere of odost’s Hospital), and, in any 
case, he neton’sequired more than a smatter- 
ing of leark to ’anguages. His early recol- 
lections ime Edhat he lived till the age of 
thirteen in Youroountry. He says that he 
was ‘bashfi thel not forward,’ but be gave 
early proofs up1 im peoulior talent. He cored 
little for bii auo games, but used to teU 
Btoriee to am,en )3pli^ellows,oueofwhich 
was a histor’peclia ‘fine young lady’ who 
preferred a taim cue ‘servant man’ to a 
' libertine lo^n) odBefore he was eleven he 
also wrote oMliartonitory letter to a sanotl- 
monious widcp fef near fifty, proving by a 
collection of ter^Rhe wickedness of scandaL 
He became a lofourite with young women, 
read to them his ne they were sewing, and 
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was employed by three of them independently 
to compose love-letters, 

In 1706 he was bound apprentice to John 
Wilde, a stationer, and served an exacting 
master faithfully. He managed to employ 
his brief leisure in reading and in carrying 
on a correspondence with ‘ a gentleman of 
ample fortune,’ who, ‘had he lived, intended 
high things for me,’ These letters were burnt 
at his correspondent’s desire, and it does 
not appear who the gentleman was. After 
serving his lime, llichnrdson worked for some 
years os compositor and corrector of the 
press at a printing oitice, and in 1719 took 
up his freedom and started in business — 
first in Fleet Street, and soon afterwards in 
Salisbury Court, where he lived for the rest 
of his life, lie is mentioned as of ‘ Salis- 
bury Court’ in 1724, when he was one of 
the printers 'said to bo high-flyers ’ (NiaHOTB, 
Lit Anted, iii. 3 11'). Re married Martha, the 
daughter of Allington Wilde of Aldersofate 
Street, another ‘ high-flying ’ printer (whom 
Mrs. Bnrhauld confuses with his master, 
John Wilde). In 1723 lie printed the first 
eix numbers of the ‘ True Briton,’ a violent 
opposition paper, for the Duke of Wharton, 
and is conjectured to have written the lost 
number himself (ih. iv. 680). He appears, 
however, to have been prudent enough to 
avoid libellous publications. lie had soma 
connection with Arthur Onslow [q. v.l, who 
in 1728 became speaker, and through On- 
slow’s interest ho was entrusted sgi,th print- 
ing the ‘ Journals ’ of the Iloimgliof Com- 
mons. Ho ultimately printodidaVonty-six 
volumes, and ho mentions th prea sum of 
3,0001. was due to him at one hwal upon this 
account. He also, in l\7tl6-ter Oiuted tlio 
' Daily Journal,’ and in 1713 woho * Daily 
Gazetteer.’ lie had clearly iflandllowod his 
high-flying prinriplcs to inti pi with his 
business. Some noblemen and j“■•■jiors formed 
in 1736 ‘ a society for the on[ij;, ^ngement of 
learning,’ and appointed hii 2 ,ft;[„> be one of 
their printers. Ino socioty^ott'sch was in- 
tended to make authors indif qtent of pub- 
lishers, and was looking o ,ainly lor a 
man of genius to start thff (17'isines8, soon 
('ollapsed (lA, ii. 00 6). in 17 
In 1789 two booksellonflS'Viiivington and 
Osborne, proposed to Biftts algon that he 
should write a volume of ^I.H, iar letters as 
patterns for illiterate eoiv pratwriters. He 
remembered, as ho says, an bccaflote which bo 
had heard from a friend, (John ado the inci- 
dents a theme for the imalrst e^ letters. In 
this way ‘ Pamela ’ was lo foiiosed between 
10 Nov. 1739 and 10 Ja:Somelo. A similar 
story by Hughes in the ‘ Sjiore xi or ’ (No, 376) 
has been supposed to hyy [q,'iven the hint. 


It was published by thelndrf 17467KI: 
re«pondence, i. 63), and made at onee^a 
pr^iaing success. It was soon translated 
French and Dutch, and numerous EneM 
correspondents rivalled each other in euCr 
It wae recommended from the pulpit; £ 

nwiter p W It next to the bible, andlad M at 

Ranelagh held it up to their friends to show 
that they were not behindhand in the stX 
A spurious eontinuation, called 'Pamela m 
High Life, was publiehed, and Richardson 
was induced to add two volumes of his own 

‘‘'“i Twote to him 

(28 Deo. 1742) conveying praises from Pope 
and lumeelf, and giving hints for future 
applications of the acheme. Richardson’s 
coriespondenoe ahowe that at a later time 
he felt little esteem for either of these 
great authorities. Ho was exceedingly pro- 
voked when Fielding ridiculed his perfor- 
mance in ‘Joseph Andrews,’ and ever after- 
wards spoke very bitterly of his rival, even 
to his rival’s sisters. The contrast between 
the two men sufficiently explains Richard- 
son’s judgment without laying too much 
stress upon the merely personal reasntmsnt. 
Qoldoui turned the novel into two plays— 
‘Pamela Nubile’ and ‘Pamela Maritata.' 
It was also dramatised by James Dance, 
alias Love [q. v.], in 1742. 

Richardson was beginning his next novel, 
‘ Clarissa Ilarlowe,’ in 1741 (id. i. 97, 102). 
It was being read by Cibber in June 1745 
(id. ii. 127). The first four volumss, with 
a preface by Warburton, appeared in 1747, 
and the last four were published by the end 
of 1748 (i4. iv. 237). It eclipsed ‘Pameln,’ 
and very soon won for him a European 
reputation. In 17 63 Rioliardson says that he 
liad received from the famous Haller a trans- 
lation into German, and that a Dutch trans- 
lation by Stinetra was appearing (I'A.vi. 244). 
There was a French translation, with omis- 
sions ‘to suit the delicacy of IVench taste,’ 
hy the Abb5 Prevost, and a fuller one after- 
wards by Lb Tourneur. It brought Richard- 
son a number of eiithusiastio correspondents, 
especially Lai^ Bradshaigh,wife of Sir Roger 
Bradehaigh of Haigh, near Wigan, She be- 
gan by anonymous letters oT unhoimded 
enthusiasm, though profeesinglittle acquaint- 
ance with literature. When he sent her his 
portrait, she changed her name to Dickenson, 
that she might not be supposed to correspond 
with an author. This was possibly the por- 
trait which was afterwards in possession of 
‘long’ Sir Thomas Robinson at Rokeby,who 
had a star and a blue riband painted upon it 
and christened it ‘ Sir Robert Walpole,’ to 
fit it for arietooratio company (iSbMfA/y’uiife 
and Correspondence, iii, 347). Lady Brads- 
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haicti however, consented to become per- 
known tolliohardson at the beginning 
of 17 60, and afterwards saw him occasLonally 
in the little circle where he received the 
worship of numerous, chiefly feminine, ad- 
mirers. With them he elaborately diacursed 
the moral and literary problems suggested 
hy his works, and especial^ by his final 
iierformance, ‘Sir Charles Grandiaon.’ It 
WHS to be a pendant to the portrait of a good 
woman in ‘ Clarissa,’ and he originally in- 
tended to call it ‘ The Good Man.’ He was 
mading the manuscript and consulting 
tarioua ftiends about it in 1761. It was uulj- 
lished in 1763, and, though it has never held 
80 high a position as ‘ Clarissa/ was received 
with equal enthusiasm at the time. Ilia 
fame bad attracted pirates, and the treachery 
ofsomeof his workmen enabled Dublin book- 
sellers to obtain and reprint an early, though 
not quite complete, copy. Hichardson pub- 
lished a pamphlet, dated 14 Sept. 1766, com- 
plaining of his wrongs, and appears to have 
teen greatly vexed by the injury. He was, 
however, prospering in his business. In 
1764 he was chosen master of the Stationers' 
Company, a position, it is said, ‘not only 
honourable but lucrative’ (Garreipondence, 
i. rlvi). In 1766 ho pulled down his house 
at Salisbury Court, bought a row of eight 
houses, upon the site of which he erected a 
new printing oillco, and made a new dwelling- 
house of what had formerly been his ware- 
house. Everybody, he says, wns better pleased 
with the new promisee thou his wife, which, 
B 3 the new dwelling-house was leas con- 
renient than the old one, was not surprising. 
The trouble of the arrangement had, ne said, ' 
diverted his mind from any further literary | 
praiecta (i6. v. 03, 04j. This house was de- ■ 
molished in 1896. In 1700 he bought half 
the patent of ‘ law-printer to his majesty/ 
and carried on the hueinoss in partnei> 
ehip with Miss Cathorlno Lintot. lie had 
taken into partnership a nephew, who suo- 
ceaded to the husiuess. He had become 
nervous and hypochondriacal. lie was rarely 
seen by his workmen in later years, and com- 
municated with them by written notes, a cir- 
cumstance perhws explained bv the deafness 
of his foreman. He died of apoplexy on4 July 
1761, and was buried by the side of his flr^ 
wife in St. Bride's Church. 

Richardson’s first wife died on 26 Jan. 
1780-1. All their children (five sons and a 
daughter) died in childhood-|-two boys in 
1730. By his second wife, Elizabeth, sister 
of James Leake, a bookseller at Bath, no had 
a son, who died young, and five daughters. 
Four daughters survived him — Mary, married 
iul767 to Philip Ditcher, a Bath surgeon; 


she died a widow in 1783 ; Martha, married 
in 1762 to Edward Bridgen; Anne, who died 
unmarried on 27 Dec. 1803 ; and Sarah, who 
married a surgeon named Crowther. The 
second Mrs. Richardson died on 8 Nov. 1773, 
aged 77, and was buried with her husband. 

Richardson hud a country house at Nort^- 
End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Sir 
Edward Buruo-Jones. In this most of his 
novels were composed. He generally spent 
his Saturdays and Sundays there fib. vi. 21). 
A_ picture of the hou^ forms tue fronti- 
spiece to the fourth volume of his ' Corre- 
spondence/ and a picture of the ‘ grotto ' in 
the gardens, with Richardson reading the 
manuscript of ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ to 
his friends in 1761, forms the frontispiece 
to the second volume. In 1764 he moved 
to Parson’s Green, Fulham (ii, iii. 09), where 
he generally had some friends to stay with 
him. The little circle of admirers never 
foiled him, and he seems to have deserved 
their affection, 

Richardson was a type of the virtuous 
apprentice — industrious, regular, and honest. 
He was a good master, and used to hide 
a half-crown among the types in the office 
BO that the earliest riser might find it. 
Though cautious, and even fidgety, about 
business, he was exceedingly liberal in his 
dealings. He was onerous to poor authors; 
he helped Lmtitia Pilkington fq. v.] in her 
distresses ; forgave a debt to Wilham Webster 
[q. V.], who calls him ‘the most amiable man 
in the world ’ (Nichols, iff. Aneod, v. 166). 
Johnson, when under arrest for debt in 1766, 
applied to him with a confidence in his kind- 
ness justified by the result (see anecdotes in 
Bibxbhox HlLL’Bi?osiDeU,i.803n.) Richard- 
son appears to have made Johnson’s acquaint- 
ance through the ‘Rambler’ (1760), to which 
he contributed No. 97. Johnson prefaced the 
paper with a note to the effect that the author 
was one who ‘taught the passions to move at 
the commandof virtue/ and, though not blind 
to Eiobardson’afoibles, always extolled him as 
fiir smerior to Fielding. Aaron Hill [q. v.] 
and Thomas Edwards ft. v.T, who died m his 
house, and Young of the ‘Night Thoughts ’ 
were among the authors with whom he ex- 
changed compliments, and who found in him 
both a friend and a publisher. He appears 
to have been respected by his rellow- 
trodesmen, especially Cave, who exchanged 
verses with him (given in Niohols’s Zit, 
Anecd. ii, 76) on oooaoion of a dinner of 
printers, Richardson, however, was unfit 
for the coarse festivities of the time, and 
■was probably regorded^ as a milk^, fitter 
Ibr the society of admiring ladies. He refers 
constantly to his nerv'ous complaints, which 
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grew upon him, ond describes Lis own ap- morality, the real pathos attracted the n 

pearance minutely in a letter to Lady Brads- nt large. He was admired in Germ°™ 
haigh {Correspondence, iv. 290). lie was whence Klopstook’a first wife wrote 
about 6 ft. 6 in, in height, plump, aud fresh- pome charming letters, and the MorL' 
coloured ; he carried a cane to support him invited him to visit them. A Dutch 

in ‘sudden tremors;’ stole quietly along, sler declared that parts of ‘Clarisia’ if 
lifting ‘ a grey eye too often overclouded by in the Bible, would be ‘ pointed out as mmi 
mistinesses from the head’ to observe all the feat proofs of divine inspiration’ (Chrretn v 
Indies whom ho passed, looltiiig first humbly 242). llis success was mest remorkalik in 
at their feet, and than taking a rapid hut France, whore Diderot wrote of him nith 
observing glance at their whole persons. A enthusiasm (seeremarksinMoHLEi’sDidfjv)? 
portroitj by Joseph Highmore [q. v.] (with a ii. 44-9 ; of. Texth, Mousseau et le Cosinon,- 
componion portrait or Mrs. Eiohardaonl, is litime litUmire au siiole chan.'* v 
in the Stationers’ Hall. An engraving from 1896), and Eousseau made him*a modei 
this forma the frontispiece to the first volume for tho ' NouveUe Ildloise.’ In his letter to 
of the ‘Correspondence.’ 'IVo others by D’ Alembert, Kousseau says that there is in no 
Highmore are in the National Portrait Giil- language a romance equal to or approachiaw 
lery. A portrait, by Mason Chamberlin ‘Clarissa.’ Biohardaon, it is said (Niohois 
[ q.v,],‘ in possession of the Earl of Onslow,’ Anecd. iv. 198), annotated his disciple’s 
was engraved by Sorivon in 1811. performance in a way which showed ‘dis- 

Eichordson’s vanity, elimulatod by tho gust.’ In England, Eiohardson’s tediousuess 
little cotorio in which ho lived, was an was folt from tho first. ‘ You would hane 
appeal for tenderness as mucli as an exces- yourself from impatience,’ as Johnson said 
sivo estimate of his own merits, lie fully to Boswell (6 April 1772), if you read him 
accepted tho narrow moral standard of his for the story. The impatience, in spits of 
surroundings, and his dislike of Fielding and warm eulogies by orthodox critics, has pro- 
Slerna shows his natural prejudices, llis bably grown stronger. Ilis last enthusiastic 
novels represented the didacticism of histime, reader was Macaulay, who told Charles 
and are edifying tracts developed into great Qroville {Queen Victoria, ii. 70) that he 
romances, 'Ihey owe their power partly to could almost restore ‘Clarissa’ if it were 
the extreme oarnestness with which they are lost, The story of his success in infecting 
written. His correspondents discuss his his friends in India with his enthusiasm is 
persons as if they were real, and bog him to told in Thackeray’s ‘ Boundabout Papers’ 
save Lovelace’s soul {Corresp. iv. 195). {Nil nisi houum), and confirmed in Sit G. 
Bichardson takes the same tone. He wrote, Trevelyan's ‘ Life.’ Probably Indian society 
as ho tells us (?6, v. 208, vi. 1161, ‘ without was then rather nt a loss for light literatura 
a plan,’ and seems rather to watch the inci- The dales of publication of iliehardson's 
dents than to create them. IIo sparod no three novels have been given above. The 
pains to give them reality, and applied to Biitish Musoum contains French tiansla- 
his friends to help him in details with which tions of ‘Pamela,’ dated 1741 ^rst two 
he was not famihar. Lady Mary IVortloy volumes) and 1742 : of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
Montagu could not help weeping over 1786, and, by Jules Janin, 1846; of ‘Grandi- 
Olarisso 'like a milkmaid,’ but doclares son,’ 1784; Italian translations of ‘Claiissa,’ 
that Bichardson knew nothing of the 17^, mid of ‘Grandison,’ 1784^9; and a 
manners of good society {Letters, 1 March Spanisli translation of ‘ Grandison,’ 1798. 
and 20 Oct. 1762), and was no doubt a good Abridgments of ‘ Olarisso’ by E. S. Dallas 
judge upon that point. Ohestcrlield, who, and one by Mrs. Ward were published in 
however, recognises his truth to nature, 1808; and an abridgment of ‘Grandison’ 
and Horace Walpolo make similar oriti- by Mary Ilowitt in 1873._ An edition of 
cisms (WiiPOLE, Correspondence, ed. Oun- the novels by Mnngin, in nineteen volumes, 
ningham, iv. 306 ».) The minute realism of crown 8vo,_ appeared^ in 1811. _ ‘Clarissa’ 
his stories convinced most readers of their and ‘ Grandison ’ arc in the ‘ British hove- 
trutlifulness. But his iufiueiico was no iists’_(lB 20 ), vols. i. toxv. ; the three novels 
doubt duo chiefiy to bis sentimentalism, aro in Ballantyne'_8 ‘ Novelists LibrMy 
Lady Bradebaigh liege him in 1740 to toll her (1824), vole. vi. to viii. ; and an edition of tee 
the meaning of this now word ‘ eentimental,’ three in twelve volumes, published by Bo- 
whidh has come into vogue for ‘ everything theraii, appearod in 1883. A ‘ Collection of 
that ie clever and agreeable’ (Oinves^. iv. tho Moriu and Instructive Sentiments, to., 
283), Bichnrdson’s works answer her in the three volumes, was published in Hoo. 
inquiry, and, though polite circles were Bichardson published editions of De Foes 
oilended by bis slovenly style and loose * Tour through Great Britain ’ m 1742 and 
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later years frith additions ; and in 1740 edited 
Stf Thomas Eoe’s ‘ Negotiations in his Em- 
jjjssy to the Ottoman Porte.’ His ‘ Oorre- 
moadence,’ selected from the ‘ Original 
Jianusoripts heq^ueathed to his family, was 
edited by Anna Letitia Barbauld in 1804 
(London, 6 vols. 8vo). 

[Xbe chief authority for Bichacdeon’s life is 
the biographical account by Mrs. Barbauld pro- 
jljed to his Correspondence, 1804. Most of the 
letteis, from which the correspondence is ez- 
trected, are now in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington. The collection includes many un- 
published letters, copies of poems, See., but does 
not contain all the letters used by Mrs. Barb.auld. 
IbeiB is also a life in Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iv. 
{78-98, and many references in other Tolumes, 
tee index. In ‘ Notes and Q,ucrics,’ Sth ser. nil. 
107, are extriols from a copy of ‘ Clarissa,’ an- 
netited by Biebardson and Lady Brudsliaigh ; 
end in 4tb ser. i. 885, ill. 375, some unpublished 
letters of Biohardson.] L, S. 

BIOHARDSON, SAMUEL (d. 1805), 
etenographer, was educated at the King's 
Schom, Chester, from 17S6 to 1739. He 
afterwards kept an ‘academy’ in Foregate 
Street, Chester, and was also the pastor of a 
email church of particular baptists in that 
city. He had oonsidorahlo shrewdness, and 
mad widely in later life. He died at his 
house in Pepper Street, Chester, on 21 March 
1806. 

He was the author of an ingenious treatise 
entitled ‘ A New System of Short-hand, by 
which more may be written in one hour than 
in au hour and a half by any other system 
hitherto published, which is here fully demon- 
strated by a fair comparison with one of the 
heat systems extant [Dr. Mayor's], with a 
sWt and easy method by which any person 
may determine, oven before he learns this 
systsm, whether it will enable him to follow 
a speaker,’ Liyerpool, 1800, Svo ; 2nd edit. 
Liverpool, 1802 ; 4th edit. Loudon, 1810, Svo; 
3th edit, about 1820. This system was based 
on'new-inventedlines’ — ^viz.threehorizontal 
and two perpendicular — intended, among 
other tilings, to express the first letter of 
every word. Tho use of the lines necessi- 
tated the preparation of a epecially ruled 
paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account the system ^adually passed 
out of notice. A work entitled ‘Wchaid- 
son’s Shorthand Improved,’ by William Hen- 
sbnw, appeared at London in 1831, and 
Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh in 
1839 ‘ Stenographia, neu Law Fer, yn ol 
trefu Mr. Samum Richardson,’ &c., wherein 
the system is skilfully fitted to the ortho- 
graphy of the W elsh language. A modifica- 
tion of the system, adapted to Lewis’s alpha- 


bet, was published ^ E. Hinton of Trinity 
HaU, Cambridge, in 1826, and the scheme of 
lines and positions for denoting the initial 
letter of each word was also followed by 
Laming Warren Tears in his ‘One Step Fur- 
ther to Stenography,' 1834, and his ‘Short 
Short Hand,’ 1832. 

[Faiilmann’s Hietorische G-rammatik der Ste 
nographie, pp. 176-80; Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 487; 
Qibsoa’aBibliography of Shorthand ; Levy’s Hiat. 
of Shorthand, p. 131 ; Lewis's Hist. Account of 
Shorthand, p. 174; Shorthand, a Scientific Mag, 
it. 13-17 ; Zeibig'e Gesebiebto der Gesehwiud- 
echroibkiinst, p. 310.] T. 0. 

RICHARDSON, Sib THOMAS (1669- 
1636), judge, son of William Richardson and 
Agnes, his wife, baptised at Hardwick, Nor- 
folk, on 3 July 1660, matriculated os a 
pensioner from Christ’s College, Comhiidge, 
in June 1684. On 6 March 1686-7 he was 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to 
the bar on 28 Jan. 1694-6. In 1605 he was 
deputy steward to the dean and chapter of 
Norwich j afterwards he was recorder, suc- 
cessively, of Buiy St. Edmunds and Nor- 
wich. He was Lent reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1614, and on 18 Oct. of that year 
became seijeant-at-law ; about the same time 
he was made chancellor to the queen. 

On the meeting of parliament ou 30 Jan. 
1620-1, Bichardeon was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commous, in which he sat for 
St, Albans. The excuses which he made 
before accepting this office appear to hays 
been more than formal, for an eye-witness 
reports that he ‘wept ^wnright.’ On 
26 March 1621 he was knighted at White- 
hall on conveying to the king the congratu- 
lations of the commons upon the recent cen- 
sure of Sir Giles Mompesson [q, y.] In the 
chair he proved a veritable Kmg Log, and 
the house had the good sense not to re-elect 
him. His term of office was marked by the 
degrodatbn of Bacon. On 20 Feb. 1624-6 
he was made king’s segeant ; and on 28 Nov. 
1626 he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart as lord 
chief justice of the common picas, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year. Hie advancement 
was stud to have cost him 17,0007. and his 
second marriage (see infra). His opinion, 
which had the concurrence of his coUeagues, 
IS Nov. 1628, that the proposed use of 
the rack to elicit confession from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s murderer, Felton, was ille- 
gal, marks an epoch in the histo^ of our 
criminal jurisprudence. In the mUowing 
December he presided at the trial of three 
of the Jesuits arrested in Clerkenwell, and 
secured the acquittal of two of them by re- 
quiring proof, which was not forthcoming, 
of their orders. 
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In the same yeai' lie took part in the care- 
ful review of the law of ooiiitructive trea- 
son occasioned by the case of Hugh Pine, 
charged with that crime for words spoken, 
derogatory to the king's majesty, the result 
of which was to limit the oAence to cases of 
imagining the king’s death, lie also con- 
curred in the guarded and somewhat evasive 
opinion on the extent of privilege of parlia- 
ment which the king elicited from the judges 
on occasion of the turbulent scenes which 
preceded the dissolution of 4 March 1628-9. 
By his judgment, imposing a dne of 600/, 
without imprisonment, in the case of Richard 
Chambers [.q.- v.1, he went as far as he reason- 
ably could m the direction of leniency ; and 
his concurrence in the barbarous sentences 
passed upon Alexander Leighton (1668- 
1049) [q. v.] and William Prynne [q. v.] was 
probably dictated by timidity, and contrasts 
strongly with the tenderness which he ex- 
hibited towards the iconoclastic henchcr of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Henry Sherdeld [q. v.] 

Richardson was advanced to the chief- 
justiceship of the king's bench on 24 Oct. 
1031, and rode the western ciicuit. Though 
no puritan, he made, at the instance of the 
Somerset magistrates in Lent 1632, an order 
suppressing tue ‘ wakes ' or Sunday rovols, 
which were a fertile source of crime in the 
county, and dhected it to he read in church. 
This brought him into collision with Laud, 
who sent for him and told him it was the 
king's pleasure he should lesciud the order. 
This monition he ignored until it was re- 
peated by the king himself. lie then, at the 
ensuing jummer assizes (1633), laid the 
matter fairly before the justices and grand 
jury, professing his inability to comply with 
the royal mandate on the ground that the 
order had been made by the joint consent of 
the whole bench, and was in fact a mere con- 
firmation and enlargement of similar orders 
made in the county since tho time of Queen 
Elizabeth, all which he substantiated from 
the county records. This caused him to bo 
cited before the council, reprimanded, and 
transferred to the Essex circuit. 'I am 
liko,’ ho muttered as ho left the council 
board, ‘ to be choked with the archbishop’s 
lawn sleeves.’ He died at his house in 
Ohancory Lane on 4 Fob, 1684r-6, His re- 
mains were interred in the north aisle of the 
choir, Westminster Abbey, beneath a marble 
monument. There is a bust by Le Sueur. 

Richardson was a capable lawyer and a 
weak man, much addicted to flouts and jeers. 
'Let him have the “Book of Martyrs,’” he 
said, when the question whether Prynne 
should he allowed the use of books was be- 
fore the court ; < for the puritans do account 


him a martyr.’ He could also make acaunie 
jest at lus own expense. < You see now,’ « 
^yly remarked, when by stooping low t 
hod jMt avoided a missile aimed at him U 
a condemned felon ‘if I had been an d 
right judge I had been slaiu.’ He was not 
without some tincture of polite learninit 
which caused John Taylor [q. v.], the wat« 
poet, to dedicate to him one of the impres- 
sione of his ‘ Siiperbim Flagellum ’ (1621) " 
Richardson married twice. HisWwife 
Urmila, third daughter of John Southwell 
of Barham Hall, Suffolk, was buried at St 
Andrew’s, nolbom, on 13 June 1624. Hii 
second wile, married at St. Giles-in-tbe- 
Fields, Middlesex, on 14 Deo. 1026, was the 
first Duke of Buckingham’s maternal second 
cousin once removed, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sh* Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton, ieices- 
tershire, and relict of Sir John 
By his first wife he had issue twelve oldldreii 
of whom four daughters and one son, Thoma-I 
survived him. By his second wife he had no 
issue. She was created on 28 Feh. 1628-9 
Baroness of Oramond in the peerage of Scot- 
land, for life, with remainder to her stepson, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, K.B., who dying in 
her lifetime on 12 March 1644-6, his sou 
Thomas succeeded to the peerage onher death 
in April 1661. The title became extinct by 
the death, without issue, of WiUiem, thie 
fourth lord, in 1736. 


jBlomefleld's Korfulfc, ed. 1806 ii. 44D, iii, 
860, ix. 40, X. 37 ; Choster'sWestm. Abbey Seg. 
p. 181 ; Lincoln’s Inn Bog. j Collins’s Peerage, 
od. Bryclges, iv. 2S3, vi. 623 ». ; Douglas's Peer- 
Hgo of Scotland, i. 363 ; Dngdnlo's Orig. p. 253; 
Chron. Ser. pp. 103-6; Pari. Hist, i, 1181 et 
soq.; Nichole’s Progr. James I, iii. Cfil, 660; 
Commons' Journ, i. 607 ; Cal. State Paptis, 
Uom, 1010-36 ; Lords’ Journ. iii. 160; Camden 
Miee. ii. (Disc. Jes. Coll.) 12 ; 'Walter 'Yonge’s 
Diaiy (Camden. Soc.),p. 07 ; Bnshwoith’e Hist, 
Coll. i. 602 ; Cohhett’s State Trials, iii. 236 et 
seq., 269 otseq., 371. 610 etseq.; IVhitolocke's 
Mom. p. 17 ; L’lnd’s Works (Libr. Anglo-C.ith. 
Theol.), vol. vi. pt. i. p. 319; Prynno’s Canter- 
bnrie’s Doom, pp. 128-48; Heyly n’s Cyprunus 
Anglicus, 1068, pp. 266 etsoq.; Sir John Btiin- 
Bton’s Autobiognmhy ( Camden .^oe.), p. 6 1 ; Met- 
calfe’s Book of Knights ; Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions (Camden Soc.); Ilarl, MS 6306, § 394; 
Smith’sObituary(CamdonSoc ); Corsor’sCollect. 
Anglo-Poet. pt. x. p. 288 ; Oardiner’s Hist. Engl, 
vol. vii. ; Stanley’s Hiet. Mem. Westa. Abiiey; 
Notes and Qnories, 1st ser. i. 99 ; Visitation of 
Loicostershire (Hoi-l, Soc.), p. 170; Collins’s 
Hiiionotago, 17H, vol. iii, ‘Beaumont of 
Stonghlou Grange.'] J. M. B. 

RIOHARDSON,THOMAS(1771yl863), 
quakiT and financier, son of Rohart Richard- 
son, formerly of Hull, ond of Caroline Garth, 
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OTS lorn at Darlington on 16 Sept. 1771. 
He was second cousin of George llichai-dson 
fa V.] After a scanty education at home, 
itomas was apprenticed to a poeer in Sun- 
derland. nia cousin, Edward Pease [q.v.], 
ears Mm money for a passage to London and 
M introduction to Messrs. Smith, Wright, 
& Gray, the qnaker hankers of Lombard 
Street, who engaged him as messenger at a 
Hilary of 401. a year. He rose to be clerk and 
confidential manager. In 1806, with his 
friend John Overend, a Yorkshireman, and 
also n bank clerk, he started bill-broking in 
a small upstairs room in Finch Lane, Oorn- 
Iiil]. Their system of charging commission 
to the borrower only was original. They were 
sooujoined by Samuel Gurney [q. v.], moved 
to Lombard Street (part of the premises 
now occupied by Glyn, Mills, & Currie’s 
bank), and rose rapidly to financial power 
and pre-eminence, in 1610 Eiobardson twice 
ears evidence before the bullion committee 
of the llouse of Oommons. He retired from 
business in 1830. The firm, after being 
converted into a limited liability company 
(Ovarend, Gurney, & Oo.), suddenly stopped 
payment on ‘ Black Friday,’ 1866, spreaamg 
rmn far and wide. The directors were tried 
for conspiracy and fraud, but were acquitted. 

Hichardson built himself a handsome house 
at Stamford Ilill, and another at Groat 
Ayton, Yorkshire, where he interested him- 
self in establishing an agricultural school for 
the north of England, to he managed by 
Friends. To this ho contributed about 
11,0002. He owned a third bouse at Allonby, 
Cumberland, and he was a generous bene- 
factor to the neighbouring Friends’ school at 
IVigton. The railway enterprises of George 
Stephenson []q. v.] and tho Peases received 
his substantial support, and ho was one ol 
the six who purchased the estate which de- 
veloped into the town of Middlesborough. 

Hichardson died at Bcdcar on 36 April 
1856, leaving by his will money for educa- 
tional purposes in the Society of Friends. 
He married Martha Beeby of AUonby, but 
left no children. An engraved portrait, with 
the title ‘A Friend in Lombard Street,’ is 
at Devonshire House. 

[Biographical notice in tho Friends’ Quarterly 
Examinor for October 180 1 , by his great-nephow, 
J. G, Baker, F.B.S. ; ,Biogi'. Cat. of Portraits at 
Baronshire House, p. ‘680 ; Becoxds of a Quaker 
Family, by Mrs. Ogdon Boyce, 1889 ; Beports of 
tho Commons, evil. 122, 147.J 0. F. S. 

BICHARDSOH, THOMAS (1816- 
1867), industrial chemist, bom on 8 Oct. 
1816 at Newcastle-on-'Tyne, was educated 
in that town and at Glasgow, whither he 
went at an early age to study chemistry 


under Dr. Thomas Thomson (1778-1862) 
[q.v.]; he then proceeded to Giessen, where, 
under the guidance of Justus von Liebig, he 
carried out researches on the composition of 
coal and the use of lead chromate m organic 
ana^sis {Philosophical Magazine, xiii. 121, 
1888, XV. 23, 1839), and graduated Ph.D. 
fie Mterwards went to Paris with Thom- 
son, and completed his studies under J. 
Pelouze, with whom he published, in 1838, 
a research on the action of water on cyanogen 
and the consequent formation of ozulmic 
acid {CoTnptes Ilendtes, vi. 187). On his re- 
turn to Newcastle he devoted Itself almost 
entirely to manufacturing chemistry, taking 
out a number of patents for varions pro- 
cesses. In 1840 he began, at Blaydon, near 
Newcastle, to remove the impurities, con- 
sisting chiefiyof antimony, from ‘hard 'lead, 
and thus to convert it i'nto ‘ soft ’ lead, by 
means of a current of air driven over the 
molten metal ; the impurities were oxidised, 
Boated to the surface, and were then skimmed 
ofi; Practical improvements introduced into 
the process hy_ George Burnett soon after led 
to the annual importation of several thousand 
tons of Spanish W'd lead into the Tyne dis- 
triot, whore it was purified, John Percy 
(1817-1889) [g[.v.](wno appears to have had 
an animus against^chardson) quotes a letter 
from James Leathart declaring that Biohard- 
son was not the inventor of this process, and 
states that a patent for it was granted to 
Walter Hall in 1814. 

In 1844 Hichardson began at Blaydon the 
manufacture of superphosphates, as suggested 
by Liobig, and commenced, in 1842 in the 
south of England, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Lawes. In 1847, together with Edmund 
Honalds [q. V.], he began to translate Knapp’s 
‘ Technological Chemistry,' which was pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1861, A second 
edition, in five parts, published in 1866, was 
rewritten so as to form a new work. Henry 
Watts (1816-1884) [q. v.] replaced Bonolds 
as Bitdiardaou’s collaborator for the last three 
of the fire parts ; and the book, which was 
recognised as a standard work, has 'been in- 
corporated by Charles Edward Groves and 
William Thorp in then- ‘ Chemical Teclmo- 

1848 Hichardson patented a method for 
condensing ‘ lead-fume^ by means of steam, 
originally suggested by Bishop Hioherd Wat- 
son (1737-1816) [q, v.] (Pbkot, Metallurgy 
of Lead, p. 446). In the winter session of 
1848 Hichardson became lecturer on che- 
mistry in the Newcastle school of medicine 
and surgery. After the temporary disrup- 
tion of the school in 1861, ho joined the 
school continued by the majority of the lee- 
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turei's, which became connected in the same 
year with the nniversity of Durham. 

In June 1866 Biohardson was made lec- 
turer on chemistry in the university of Dur- 
ham, and the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
him by that univorsity. In 1866, together 
with Thomas J. Taylor, ho began to collect 
information on the history of the chemical in- 
dustries of the Tyne district, lie was helped 
later by J. G. Stevenson, It. 0. Olapham, and 
by Thomas Sopwith, F.lt.S. [q. v.], and pub- 
lishedin collaboration two interesting reports 
on the subject in the ' Deport of the British 
Association’ for 1863 (pp. 701, 716). These 
were incorporated in abookon ‘ The Industrial 
llesources of . . . the Tyne, Wear, and Tecs,’ 
edited by himself, William G. (now Lord) 
Armstrong, [Sir] Isaac Lowthian Bell, and 
John Taylor : two editions appeared in 1804. 

lie published, together with Armstrong 
and James Longri^e, tlirce important re- 
ports (dated 26 Aug. 1867 and 16 Jan. 1868) 
on the use of the ‘ Steam Coals of the Ilart- 
ley District of Northumberland in Steam- 
Boilers,’ addressed to the Steam Collieries 
Association of Newonstle-on-Tyne, The re- 
ports contain a record of a large and care- 
ihlly conducted series of experiments : the 
condusions were opposed to those of Sir 
Uenry Thomas de la Beche [q.v.] and Dr. 
Lyon (now Lord) Playfair, on whose recom- 
mendation Welsh steam coal had been exclu- 
sively adopted by the navy. Biohardson’s 
reports were republished in 1869, together 
with T. W. Miller and B. Taplin’s ‘ lleport 
... on Hartley Cool.’ About 1866 Bichard- 
son carried out, with Mr. Lavington E. 
Fletcher at Earklees, near Wigan, a similar 
series of experiments, which were published 
in 1867 as 'Experiments . . . Ton] the 
Steam Cools of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 
Biohardson became an associate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 3 May 1804, 
was elected F.B.S. on 7 Juno 1866, and fel- 
low of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh in 
the same year. Ho was also a member of 
the Boyal Irish Academy, lie died of apo- 
plexy at Wigan on 10 July 1867. 

Bichordson published dl'teon independent 
papeis and six in collaboration withE. J. J. 
Browoll (a fellow lecturer at the Newcastle 
school of medicine, and partner), John Leo, 
J. Pelouse, T. Sopwith, and Bobert Dundas 
Thomson [q.v.], on various chemioalguestions. 

[Bichardson's own papers ; Obituary in the 
Pxoc. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1861), 
vi. 198; Emblelon’s History of the Medical 
School at Newcnstle-upon'Tyne, p. 91 ; English 
Cyclopiadia, Suppl. ; Royal Soc. Ootalogue ; List 
ot Members of the Royal Society, 1807 ; Percy’s 
Metallurgy of Lead, passim.] P. J. H, 


IDLES 

SaTSw"f”°V'*' 

Old Tynedale family, was the master of a 
Andrew^grammar school, Newcastle. Moses 
Aaron Bidiardson [q.v.] was a younger 
brother. Biohardson was at first apptiu. 
ticed to an engraver and afterwards to a 
cabinet-maker, whom he left to set up m 
business for himself. After five years’ e\- 
perieiice of cabinet-making, he turned teacher 
and from 1806 to 1813 filled the post which 
his father had held at the grammar 
Then he decided to adopt an artistic career 
and soon acquired some distinction os a 
painter of landscape. He worked chiefly in 
watercolour, and found most of his subieets 
in the scenery of the Borders and the High- 
lands, though in later life he went ast'ar 
afield as Italy and Switzerland. His first 
picture of importance was a ‘ View of New- 
castle from Gateshead Fell,’ which was pur- 
chased by the corporation of his native town. 
In 1816 ho began to illustrate with aqua- 
tints his brother’s ‘ Collection of Armorial 
Bearings ... in the Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Nawcnstlo-npon-Tyne,’ which was puUiahed 
in 1818, and followed in 1820 by a larger 
work dealing with the church of St.Nichoks, 
and also iUustrated by Biohardson. In 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged upon a work 
on the ' Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,’ which he illustrated with mezzo- 
tints. Neither of these publications was 
finished. Biohardson became well known 
as a contributor to the London exhibitions 
from 1818, when he sent his first picture to 
the Boyal Academy, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the New Watercolour Society, now the 
Boyal Institute. His work is represented 
in the public galleries at South Eensington, 
nt Dublin, and at Liverpool. He died at 
Newcastle on 7 March 1848, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom, Thomas 
Miles, has followed the father’s profession. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Paintexa and Engiaveis; 
Rodgiave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists.] E. G. Q. 


EICHABDSON, VAUGHAN (1670 P- 
1729), organist and composer, was pesent, 
when a child of the Chapel Boyal, at the 
coronation at Westminster of James H end 
Queen Mary ou 23 April 1686. In Jime 
1693 he was appointed organist of Win- 
chester Caihodrm. He composed in 1697 
‘ An Entertainment of New Musiok on the 
Peace of Byswiok.’ Owing perhaps to his 
entliusiasm, a series of musical celebrations 
of St. Cocuia’s day wna held annually at 
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Winchester, the festival for 1703 being an- 
Dounced to taiie place on 22 Nov. at the 
Bishop of Winchester’s palace ' called Wool- 
Bsy Mar Winchester, where (in honour of 
St. Cecilia) will he performed a new set of 
vocal and instrumental musick composed by 
3Ir. Vaughan Eichardson, organist of the 
cathedral’ (Httsk). He had already published 
in his ‘ Collection of New Songs,’ 1701, music 
for the ode ‘ Ye tuneful and harmonious choir,’ 
but he is better remembered as the composer 
of a ‘ Service in 0 ’ (Tudwat, MS. Collection, 
vol. vi.), and some fine anthems, ‘ 0 Lord 
God of my salvation ’ {i6. vol. v.) and ‘ 0 how 
amiable,’ published in the first volume of 
Page’s ' Harmonia Sacra ’ and other collec- 
tions. 

Richardson died, aged about 59, before 
26 June 1729, at Winchester. A daughter 
gurvived him. 

[Hawkins's History, pp. 764, 771; Sandford’s 
Cbronation, p. 60 ; Uuslts Ceiebratioua, pp. 02, 
03 ; Grova’a Diet. iii. 127, iv. 772; P. 0. 0, 
Idmon. Grants, 1729.] L. M. M. 

EIOHAEDSON, WILLIAM (1008- 
1776), antiquary, born at Wilshamstead, on 
23 July 1098, was son of Samuel Eichardson, 
vicar of Wilshamstead, near Bedford, by his 
We Elisabeth, daughter of SomuelBenthom, 
rector of Knebworth and Paul’s Walden, 
both in Hertfordshire. His father’s brother, 
Jons EiOHAiiDBOiir (1047-1726 P), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Oamhridge, from 1674 
until loss, and rector of North Lufienham, 
Rutland, from 1066 until his ejection as a 
flon-jurorin 1090, wrote an able vindication 
of the Canon of the Now Testament against 
Poland’ (London, 1700, 8vo| 3rd odit. 1719), 
and ‘ Thirty-nine Prmlectiones ’ delivered in 
Emmanuel College Chapel, which hisnephew, 
Wfiliam the antiquary, edited in 1726 (Heli- 
««aw, July 1876, p.47 ; Ketti.iiwdi.e, Worlcs, 
App. p. zi ; Add, MS, 6861), 

William was educated at Oakham and 
Westminster, and admitted on 19 March 
1715-16 os a pensioner at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected sdiolar. In 
1720 ho was a ' Johnson ’ exhibitioner. He 
mdnated B.A. in 1719, M.A. in 1723, and. 
I).D. in 1736, and was ordained deacon in 
September 1720, and priest in September 
1722. Un the resignation of his father he 
was appointed prebendary of Welton lUvall 
in Lincoln Ca^edral on 19 Oct. 1724, and 
held that prebend until 1700. He acted as 
eurate at St. Clave’s, Southwork, until 1726, 
when he was elected lecturer at that churoh. 

At the request of Bishop Gibson and Bishop 
Potter, Eichardson undertook a new edition 
cf Godwin’s work on the English episcopate 

TOI XTI. 


(‘Be Pressulibus Anglise Commentarii’),and 
he removed to Cambridge in 1734 in order 
that he might avail himself of its libraries 
and be in communication with Thomas Baker 
and other antiquaries. The book — the finest 
then issued bytheCambridgepress — appeared 
in 1743. Eionordson’s residence at Cambridge 
led to a closer acquaintance with the fellows 
of Emmanuel College, and on 10 Aug. 1736 
he was unanimously, and without his know- 
ledge, chosen master of the college, although 
he had never been a feUow. In 1737 and in 
1769 — on the latter occasion after a contest 
with Dr. Eoger Long [q.v.] — he was elected 
vice-chancellor of the university, and from 
1746 to 1768, when he resigned the post, he 
was one of the king’s chaphiins. 

Archbishop Potter, by his will, dated 
12 Aug. 1745, left his executors all his op- 
tions in ecclesiastical preferments, hut bade 
them have regard iu the distribution to 
Eichardson and other friends. He also ap- 
ealed in the will to Eichardson to correct 
is account of Archbishop Tenison in the 
new edition of Godwin’s ‘Be Pressulibus.’ 
This Eichardson did. The cancelled passage 
and that substituted for it are printed in the 
* Biograpbia Britonnica’ (1763, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Suppl. p. 78). "When the preoentorsbip of Lin- 
coln, one of Potter’s options, became vacant 
on 18 May 1766, Eichardson claimed it, and 
filed a bill in chancery against Archdeacon 
John Chapman [q. v!], another claimant. 
Henley, the lord keepei‘,gave a decisioninNo- 
vember 1769 against Eichardson, who, under 
the advice of Charles Yorks, appealed to the 
House of Lords. On 18 Feh. 1760, after a 
trial lasting three days, the cose was de- 
cided, mainly through the influence of Lord 
Monmeld, in his favour (of. Btrair’s Nccfe- 
siastical Law, ed. 1763, i. 172-8). Eichard- 
son was duly installed in the preoentorship 
on 3 March 1760, and held it until death. 

Eichardson died at Emmanuel College, 
Oamhridge, on 16 March 1776, after a Im- 
geriug decay, and was buried in the college 
chapel by the side of his wife, who had died 
on 21 Alarch 1769. A portrait of him is in 
the picture-gallery at Cambridge. He is 
depicted in old age, of a somewhat stern and 
fomdding aspect, seated, and with a pen in 
his hand. In 1728 he married at St. Clave’s 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of William. 
Howe of Cheshire, and widow of Captain 
Dovid Duiell. 

Eichardson was a good-humoured man, hut 
strict in small points of discipline. He was 
a strong tory in politics. He left some coUec- 
tions on the constitution of his university and 
many biographical anecdotes of its members, 
which he once intended to publish. Memoirs 

4 n 
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by bini of about 360 porsons are in Iho Oam- them to St. Petersburg. There be acted J 
bridge University Libraiy, but their value is secretary to Lord Catheart, as -well as tuto 
diminished by the use of shorthand and sym> to his sons. ™ 

hols not easily interpreted. He also drew up One of the youths having died in St 
a list of grnduotes Irom 1600 to 1736 with Petersburg, Eichardson returned to Q-laseow 
some additions to 17‘16. It cannot, however, with tlie survivor in 1772; and the swie 
always be relied upon, as he read old writing year, on the initiative of Lord Catheiiit -who 

imperfectly. Several quarto volumes of his was lord rector, was appointed to tlie-vacant 

manuscripts, mostly relating to the university chair of humanity in Glasgow Univeisitv 
and to his own college, are in the treasury Ile_ was recognised by his students as ‘a most 
of Emmanuel College ; some other colloc- amiable and nocompliahed man ’ (Maomud 
tions by him are said to be lost (GooruB, JliffJtland Parith, p. 68) ; ‘ as a man of tlio 
Athena Caniabr. vol. i. pp. iv-v). Several world he stood unrivalled among his col- 
notes by him on puritan divines connected leogiie8’(Q/;v7 T’Aoi'jifoM, chap, vii.) Wlien 
with the university are in Dyer’s ‘ Cam- a student ho had interested himself in the 
bridge University’ (ii. 800-71). lie was prosperous business of the brothers Poubi 
elected F.S. A. on 19 June 1736; and Stuko- , the printers and publisliers, and one of his 
ley, who visited him in .1 nly 17J0, noted tliat ' letters is the main source of information re- 
he had ‘ a voiy good collection of coyns, garding these notable publishers {JAterary 
hritish, roman, and oiiglish ’ (_Memoirs, Sai> Jlistoi-i/ of Glasgow, p. 32). He worked 
teos Soo. Ixxvi. 38). hard, not only as a prolesaor, hut as a citizen, 

Eiohardson’a only son, llonimi KioiiABn- and he was a zealous member of the ‘Literary 
SON (1732-1781), wasprohendary of Lincoln Soeiolyof Glasgow’ (i6. p. 182). Ue ked 
Cathedral, cliaphiin-in-ordlnary to the king, unmarried 3 Nov. 1814, 
and rector of St. Anno’s, Westminster, and Eichardson’s contributions to literature 
of Wallington in Ilcrtfcrdsliirc. The lust were considerable; his essays on Shake- 
honoiicowasbostowod upon liiraby Sir Joseph epenro arc thoughtlul and vigorous; hispaper 
Yorbo, with whom lie lived, as chaplain, at on. Hamilton of Bangour, m the ‘Lounger’ 
The Ilaguo for several years. IIo died at (ii. 61), helped to revoalatrue poet. Richard- 
Doan Street, Soho, on 27 Sept. 1781 in his s m’s poems display culture, sense of form, 
fiftieth year. Ho printed two sermons, and and appreciation of good models, but thiw 
while in Holland drew up a prdois of the lack inspiration. He published; 1, 'A Phi- 
documents in the famous lorwsuit Hamilton losophical Analysis of some of Shsk^eare’a 
V . Douglas [soo Douqiab, Lady Jand]. It Eemarkablo Oharootors [Macbeth, Hamlet, 
was printed for distrihution and put into the Juqnea, and Imogen],’ 1774. 2. ‘ Cursory Eo. 
hands of counsol. Ills view was adopted by murks on Tragedy, Shakespeare, and certain 
tho IIouBo of Lords. Italian and French Poets,’ 1774. 8. ‘Poems 

[Gent. Mag. 1768 p. 146, 1775 p 161; ohieflyEural,’ 1774; Srd edit. 1776. 4. ‘Es- 
Nieliols’s Iliustr. of Lit. iv. 627! Nichols’s Lit. says on Slittkespeore's Dramatic Ohareoters of 
Anocdolos, ii. 634, 619, v. 167-0, riii. 260; Lo Eichard IH, King Lear, and Timon of Athens, 
Nova’s Fasti, ii. 87, 236, iii. 600, 610, 702; with an Essay on tho Faults of Shakespeare,' 
Cooper’s Cambr. Anuals, iv. 361 ; Uarkor’s Par- 1783; 1784; 1786, 2 vols, 6, ‘Anecdotes of 
Tuna,i,434-6;iiiforinaliontIiroiighMr,OIiawnor, the Russian Empire, in a series of letters/ 
mostoT of Emmanuel College,] W. P. 0. 1784. 6, ' Eesays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic 

EICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1743- Oharooter of Falstaff, and on his Imitation 
1814), professor of humanity nt Glasgow, of Female OharaotorsL’ 1789. 7. ‘The Indian, 
was bom on 1 Oot. 1743 at AberfOylo, Perth- a Tragedy,' 1790. 8. ‘Essays on Shake- 

shire, being son of the parish minister, James speare's Dramatic Olinracters’ (combining 
Riobardson; ond his wife Joan Burrell, a Nos. 1 and 4), 1797, 1812. 9. ‘The Maid 
native of Northumberland. Educated at tho of Lochlin, a Lyrical Drama, with Odes and 
parish school, Richardson entered Glasgow other Pooms,’ 1801. 10. ‘The Philanthropa 
University in his fourtoenth yoai, and die- a Periodical Essayist,’ 1797. 11, ‘Poems and 
tinguislioo himself as a student, besides Plays,’ 2 vols. 1805. Ricbordson furnished 
winning repute for a nimble gift of versify- on acute ond suggestive article on Ossian’s 
ing. After Maduatinp; M. A., ho bogan the ‘ mythology ’ for Graham’s ‘ Essay on the 
■study of theology, wluoh he relinquiSied on Authentici^ of Ossian’s Poems,’ 1807, and S 
boingiyjpointed tutor to Lord Cathoart’s two biographical skotoh of his colleague, Pro- 
sons. With his pupils he 'spent two years nt fossor Arthur, to accompany that autho« 
.Eton; and when Lord Catheart, in 1768, wos f Discoursos on Thcol^y ond Literary ^h- 
, appointed ambassodor-oxtraordlnary lo the jects.’ A poper of Richardson’s on ‘The 
EusslttU empress, Richardson accompanied jDramatic or Ancient Form of Histoncal 
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Composition ’ appears m the ‘ Transaotions 
of the Edinburgh Society ’ for 1788 ; and ha 
^ a contributor to Stewart’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review,* the 'Mirror,’ and the 
‘lounger.’ 

rChambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
jent Scotsmen j Scott’s Fasti Eocl. Soot. ; 
Aaderaon’s Scottish N.ttion.] T. B. 

RIOHARDSOIir, WILLIAM (1740- 
1820), writer on geology and agriculture, was 
born in Ireland in 1740. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a echolar in 1701, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1703, proceeded M.A., was 
sleeted fellow in 1766, and became B.B. in 
1775 and D.D. in 1778. Edmund Malone 
[?■ f ■] college friends and con- 

temporaries. lie bocame rector of Moy and 
Clonfele.oo. Antrim, where his attention was 
directed to the originof basalt, and he studied 
geology. A vigorous pamphleteer, he issued, 
brtween 1802 and 1808, five or six papers at- 
taohing the views of Desmarest, Hutton, and 
others as to the volcanic origin of this rock, 
nnd citing as a corroborating witness Pro- 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, who visited him in 
1801. Ilia interest was next directed to the 
value ns winter hay of the autumn and winter 
runners or stolons of the Irish florin grass 
\jgrostis Bfolonifcra of Linmnus, A. alb», 
vat. tiohntfera of modern bolau is ts). With 
oharaoteristio fervour he urged the claims of 
this plant in numerous letters, articles, nnd 
pamphlets between 1800 and 1810, ospeclally 
m the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ and in 'fil- 
iooh’s ‘ Philosophical Magazine,' putting it 
forward us a panacea for national poverty 
and as adapted to all climatos 'from Iceland 
toindia,’ The oxponso of planting instead of 
sowing lias led to the neglect of his proposal. 
Richardson died at the Glebe House, Clonfele, 
in Julv 1820 {Q&it. Mag. 1820, ii. 88). 

Besides severulleltovs on florin gross to the 
'Gentleman’s Magazine ’ between 1800 and 
1816, his chief papers wore : 1. ‘ Observations 
on the Basaltic Coast of Ireland,’ Nioholson’s 
'Journal,’ vol.v. (1802). 2. 'Account of the 
Whynn Dykes in the neighbourhood of the 
Qiaut’s Causeway, Ballycastlo, and Belfast, 
in aLetter to the Bishop of Dromoro,’ Dublin, 
1808, 4to ; reprinted from the ' Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy,’ vol.ix. (1803), 
and also in the ' Philosophioal Magazine ' for 
1810. 8. ‘ Inquiry into the Conslstenoy of 
Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, with the 
sirangement of the Strata on the Basaltic 
Coast of Antrim,’ Dublin, 1803, 4to; re- 
printed frqm the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,’ »i. ‘4. 'Inquiry into the 
Originof the Opinion that Basalt is Volcanic,' 
DuMin, 1806, 4to. 6. 'On the Volcanic 


Tli60ry j * Xraiis&cti ons of t lie "Royal Trisli Adi* 
demy,’ 1806. 6. ' Letter on the Alterations 
in the Structure of Rocks on the surface of 
the Basaltic Country,’ in 'Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ 1808. 7. ‘Letter to Hon. Tan.,. 
Corry [on] Irish Eiorin, or IVoreen Grass, 
with Proofs,’ Bulfost, 1800, 8vo. 8. 'Me- 
moir on Useful Grasses,’ Dublin, 1809, 4to; 
reprinted from the ' Academy Transoctions,’ 
Tol. xi., and also in the ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ for 1809 and 1813. 9. ‘Letter to She 
Marquis of Hertford on Fiorin Grass,’ Lon- 
don, 1810, 8vo. 10. ' Letter on Irrigation 
to Right Hon. Isaac Cony,’ Belfast, 1810, 
12mo. 11. ‘ The Utility of Fiorin Grass : a 
Piize Essay,’ London, 1811, 8vo. 12. ‘On 
the Strata of Mountains,’ ‘Philosophical 
Magazine,’ 1811. 13. 'Ehsay on the Peat- 
hogs of Ireland,’ with appendix, ‘Dr.Rennie’s 
position relative to the Sterility of Peat-moss 
combated,’ London, 1812, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Cultivation of Fiorin : a Letter to the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society,’ 
Bath, 181% 8vo. 16. ‘Letter on Zeolite and 
Ochre,’ in J. Duhourdien’e ' Statistical Survey 
of Antrim,' Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 16. ‘ Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
... 80 much increasing our Gram Crops as to 
makefuture importation unnecessary j both to 
be attained the aid of Fiorin Grass,’ Bath, 
1813, 8vo. 17. ‘ On the Speculations of the 
Noptunians,’ in the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 
|1810. 18 ‘ On the Similitnao and Difierence 
m the Formation of St. Helena and Antrim,' 
lb. 19. ‘ Letter to the Countess of Gosford ’ 
[on geological subjects], Newry, 1810, 8vo, 
and also in the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 
1816. 20, ' Second Letter on Agriculture 06 
a SoienoB,’ Newry, 1816, 8vo. 21. ‘Letter 
on the_ Improvement of Grassy Mountains, 
ly which they may he made to maintain 
through winter the whole stock that grazed 
upon them in summer,' Newry, 1817, 12mo. 
22, ‘An Essay on Agriculture,’ London, 
1818, 8vo ; also in the ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ for 1816. 

[DonaldWs Agrionltural Biography, 1854, p, 
108 J Gent. Mag. 1820 ; ‘Works.] G. S, B. 

RIOHEy, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1830-1888), Irish historian, bom in 1830, 
was the son of Alexander Richey of Moun- 
temple, Ooolook, co. Dublin, and his wife, 
Matilda Browne, whose sister Mm'garet mar- 
ried Henry, Bqoond son of the first earl and 
father of the third earl of Charlemont. He 
was educated at Dungannon royal school, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1848, and 
wte elected on the foundation in 1851 He 
graduated B.A. in 1868, winning the first 
gold medal in classics, LL.B. in 1866, and 
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LL.D. in 1873. He waa called to the Irish 
bar in 1866, and took silk in 1871. In 1871 
lie was appointed deputy regius professor 
of feudal and English law at Trinity Col- 
lege i he was also vice-president of theBoyol 
Irish Academy, and an auditor and prizeman 
of the college historical society. lie died 
at his residence, 27 Upper Femwoke Street, 
hublin, on 29 Nov. 18©, having married the 
elder daughter of Miyor-^neral Henry Smith 
of Bathboys, oo. Wicklow, who survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. He was 
buried on 3 Dec. in Mount Jerome cemetery. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q.v.], in his address to 
the Eoyal Irish Academy, described Richey 
as a man of the widest range of culture, an 
able lawyer, and a learned jurist. In politics 
ho was a liberal. 

Richey woa authnr of : 1. ‘ Lectures on the 
Ilistory of Ireland j two scries,’ 1809, 1870, 
8vo; the first was a course delivered at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, and comprised 
tho history of Ireland down to 1634; the 
second was dolivorod at Trinity College and 
went ns far as tho plantation of Ulster. 
These lectures, together with other occa- 
sional lectures, were embodied in * A Short 
History of tho Irish lV(ralo, down to the 
Plant ttlionof Ulster’ (1887,8vo},odited, after 
Richey’s death, by Dr. Robert Romnoy Kano. 
2. ‘The Irish Land Laws,’ 1880, 8vo. Richey 
also edited vols. iii. and iv. of the Brehon 
laws, published bj the commissioners for 
publishing tho ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland, to which ho contributed masterly 
profnees. He likewise contributed frequently 
to tlio ‘ Athoniruin’ ond ‘ Saturday Roviow,’ 
lie was engaged on a more dctailod history 
of Ireland at tho timo of bis death, but only 
one chapter had been written, which was 
incorporated in tho ‘ Short History ’ (1887). 
Richey’s history, though^ inoomplole, is tho 
most dispassionate and impartial work on 
the subject that has yot appeared ; ‘ he saw 
his way through tho complexities of ancient 
and modern Celtic life with a disoerument 
almost intuitive in its appreciation of foots’ 
\EiUnbvrgh Bevim, April 1880, p. 437) ; and 
his work on tho land-laws was quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Gladstone in the debates 
on his Land Bill of 1881, 

[Frofoco, by Dr. Kano, to tho Short Historv, 
1887; Irish Law Times, 8 Doc, 1883; Dublin 
Daily Express, 30 Nov. and 4 Doe. 1883; Atho- 
ntsnm, 1883, ii. 738 (by Frofossor J, F. Moh.affy); 
Acndomy,xxxiii. 22 (byR. Dunlop); Spectator, 
1888, ii. 1671 ; Times, 4 Doe 1883; Dublin tlniv. 
Oal. 1883; Oal. Graduates Trio. Coil. Dublin; 
■Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. J. K. Ingram, registrar of 
Trinity College, Dublin.] A. F. P. 
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RICHMOND, Dd'oiiussbs op. [SeeFiiz- 
EOT, Maet, rf. 1667 ; Sidwaki, Fbahcds 
Teebsa, 1648-1702.] ’ 

RICHMOND, Eabls or. [See Pbteh op 
Savoy, d . 1268 ; TnnoE, Edmuitd, 143o i'- 
1460.] 

RIOHMOND and DERBY, Cotoiess 
OP (1441-1609). [See Beaupoet, Maesahei.] 
RICHMOND, ALEXANDER BAILEY 
{jt. 1809-1834), reputed government spy 
was by trade a weaver. In early life he lived 
in Ireland, where the distress of the people 
made alasting impression on him. Bstween 
1800 and 1812, when living at Polloeksliaws 
in Renfrewshire, ho took a leading part m 
an agitation for the raising of wages m the 
weaving trade. In Jonuary 1812, at a con- 
ference in tho Glasgow council chamber be- 
tween representatives of the masters and 
tho operatives, Richmond was the chief 
spokesman of the latter. Duruig these meet- 
ings, according to Richmond’s account, the 
first overtures were made to him on behalf 
of government by Kirkman Finlay (1773- 
1812) [q. V.], a leading Glasgow capitalist. 
The Glasgow conference proved fruitless, and 
Richmond and the operatives, by the advice 
of their counsel, .Tollruy ond Henry Cock- 
burn, vainly applied to the law courts to put 
pressure on the magistrates to fix wages in 
accordance with an existing statute. At the 
end of 1812 a strike was resolved on and 
was conducted by Richmond with great 
ability; it was for several weeks general 
throughout the Scottish weaving trade; but 
in February 1 813 it suddenly collapsed. In 
December 1812 Richmond was arrested on a 
charge of fomenting the strike, and sent 
to Paisley gaol, hut liberated on bail after 
an eight hours’ examination. He undertook 
to arrange a compromise, and dissuaded the 
strikers from violence, Nevertlieless, on 
9 March 1813, Richmond and other strike 
leaders were prosecuted for combination and 
conspiracy. Under the advice of J effrey and 
Oockburn, Richmond did not ^pear and 
was outlawed. Ho fled by way of Lancashire 
to Dublin, hut returned to Scotland early in 
1814, after being assured that he should be 
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let alone if lie kept quiet. The outlawry waa 
eot reversed. In March 1815 he surrendered 
to thesheriff of Renfrewshire, and on 26 J une, 
having pleaded guilty to the bulk of the in- 
dictment, was sentenced to a month’s addi- 
tional imprisonment proforma. 

In the spring of 1816, with capital lent 
him by Jeftrey,Oockburn, and others, he set 
up in Glasgow a warehouse for the sale of 
chtton and sUk goods, and at the end of the 
year was introduced byKirkman Finlay, the 
sitting member for Glasgow, to Robert Owen 
[q. V.] of New Lanark. The latter offered him 
the post of assistant schoolmaster, but re- 
tracted the offer when he became aware of 
mchmond’s political opinions. In the mean- 
tune Richmond claimed to have been em- 
ployed by Finlay in suppressing in Glasgow 
an alleged 'reform’ conspiracy against the 
government. In December 1816, while he 
rejected an offer from the government of ‘a 
resectable and permanent situation,’ he pro- 
mised, on condition that no pnblioity were 
ever given to his action, to prevent any out- 
break on the part of the Glasgow conspirators. 
On 22 Feb. 1817 all the members of the re- 
form committee^ were suddenly arrested, 
without his having been consulted. Rich- 
mond, according to his own account, was 
indignant, and offered to give evidence for 
the defence. A suspicion got abroad that he 
had manufactured the whole plot. 

In May 1818 ho refused the TOvemmenl’s 
offer, made to him through Finlay, of a 
grant of land at the Gape and an outnt in re- 
turn for his services. In February 1821 bo ac- 
cepted a sum of money, and, owiim to the uni- 
versal feeling against him in Gla^ow, re- 
moved to Bdinbnrgb, In 1824 Richmond 
published on able defence of his conduct, 
which, according to Oockhurn, has 'a general 
foundation of truth in it.’ A second edition 
appeared next year. In 1 825 Ilugh Didmon, 
a Glasgow weaver, held him up to derision 
as a contemptiblo informer in a pai^hlet 
which was embodied in 1883 in ' An Expo- 
auto of the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816- 
1820.’ Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine’ noticed 
the ’Exposure’ favourably, and llicbmond 
prosecuted for libel Tait% London agents, 
Sinmldn & Marshall. The trial took place 
on 20 and 22 Dec. 1634 in the court of ex- 
chequer, Guildhall, before Baron Pack and a 
apemal jury. Ridbmond, who claimed^OOOf, 
images, conducted his own case. He de- 
soribed himself as a London parliamentary 
agent. In the previous year, he dedared, 
he had served as a soldier at Antwe^. Ha 
apoke for four hours with some abiliV, but 
was nonsuited. Notwithstanding the issue 
of the trial, Jeffery and Oockhurn still ex- 


pressed approval of Richmond's conduct, 
and the latter spoke of his ' gentleness and 
air of melancWy thoughtfulness.’ Tal- 
fourd, who was counsel for the defence, told 
Oockburu he hated Richmond ‘the spy’ 
equally with ‘the English courts, l^m 
Campbell and Brougham’ (Cookbitbit, Cir- 
euit Journeys, p. 38). 

A portrait is prefixed to the ‘ Exposure.’ 

[See Richmond’s Narrative of the Condition 
of the Manufacturing Population which led to 
the State Trials in Scotland ... 1817 .. . alsO' 
a Summary of Similar Proceedings in other 
parts to the Execution of Thistlewood and others 
tor High Treason in 1820 (1824) ; Exposure of 
the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816-20, edited by 
uTen Pounder, 1833 ; Trial for Libel, BieWond 
V. SimpUin, Marshall, and others, 1834; Codk- 
burn’s Memorials, pp 326-37.] G. Lx G. N. 

RICHMOND, GEORGE (1809-1896), 
portrait-painter, son of Thomas Richmond 
fq. V.], miniature-painter, of 42 Half Moon 
Stieet, Mayfair, was born at Bromptou, then 
a country village, on 28 March 1809. His 
mother, Ann Richmond, came of an Essex 
family named Oram, and was a woman of 
great beauty and force of character. One of 
his earliest recollections was the sight of the 
lifeguards marching to the cavolry barracks 
at Brom;^on on their return from the cam- 
paign of Waterloo, and he remembered when 
a lad walking for a mile beside tbe Duke of 
York, in order to sketch him for his father, 
from whom he received his first instruction 
in art. lie went for a short time only to a 
day school kept by an old dame in Soho, and 
at fifteen became a student at the Royal 
Academy. Here he was much impressed by 
the personality of Henry Fuseli [q, v.], then 
professor of painting, formed a Mendship, 
which lasted a lifetime, with Samuel Palmer 
(1805-1881) [q. v.], and had as fellow-stu- 
denl s and companions Edward Calvert [qbv.], 
Thomas Sidney Oooper, es^., R.A., and'^e- 
derick Tatham, whose sister he married. 
Among other early Mends was John GRes, 
Palmer’s cousin, and a man of devout life and 
deep religion, who deeply influenced the lite- 
rary taste, general culture, and religious views 
of his friends. When Richmond was sixteen 
he met William Bloke, of whom Palmer and 
Calvert were devoted admirers, at the house 
of JohnLinnell at Highgate. The same night 
Richmond wolked home across the fields to 
Fountain Court with the poet and painter, 
who left on Richmond’s mind a profound 
impression, ‘as though he had been walking 
with the prophet Isaiah.’ From this time 
till Blokes death, Richmond followed his 
guidance and inspiration in art. Traces of 
Blake’s influence are seen in all Riclunoud's 
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early works, and especially in 'Abel the mer and bis bride, a daughter (rf^TMT 
Shepbutd,’ and in ‘Cmrist and the Woman Linnell. During his' stay in Italy K 
of Samaria,’ exhibited at the Koyal Academy lasted about two years, he made studies a i 
in 1826. In 1827 he was present at Biakovs copies of many of tho subjects on the cellia 
death, and had the sad privilege of closing of the Sistine Ohapel, having a ecaffoldin 
the xwot's eyes; he and a little baud of young erected so as to reach the vault- here h^ 
enthusiasts, of whom he woe the last sur- made the acquaintance of Cardinal 
vivor, followed Blake to his grave in Bunliill fanti, of whose colloquial English he alwava 
b'ields. In 1828 liiohmoud want to Paris to spoke with wonder. Subsequently he visited 
study art and anatomy, the expenses of the Naples, Pomiieii, and the cities of Tuscanv 
journey being met from money earned by with Mr. Baring, for whom he painted a 
paiutiii^iniatiiresin England before leaving picture of ‘ The Journey to Emmaus.’ 'While 
and in Erance during his stay, lie spent a stillinRomohepaintedapioturoof ‘Comus’ 
winter in tho schools and hospitals, and saw afterwards e-xhibited. In Rome Richmond 
something of the social life of tho Paris of made many valuable friends, including Mr. 
Charles i ; at Calais he exchanged pinches of and Mrs. Uladstonc (then Miss Glynn) Dr! 
snuff with the exiled Beau Brummell. fnow Sir Henry) Acland, tho Sevm-ns' 

On his return to England he spent some Thomas Baring, Mr. (now Lord) Farcer and 
time at tho White Lodge, Richmond Park, John Storling, and his house on thsTar- 
wilh J.ord Sidmoiith, wlio gave him much jieian rock was a mooting-place for thess 
valuable counsel, and whoso portrait by him young English travellers. John Sterling in 
in watercolour is now in_ the Nation|il Por- letters to Richard Chenevix Trench [q, v.] 
t rait Gallery. In ISilU his contributions to writes of Richmond as the most interestiiu’ 
the aoiidoniy comprised two poetical suhiccta, young artist he had met. In after years he 
‘ The Eve of Separation ' and ‘ The Witch,’ was one of the original members of the 
from Ben Jouson’s ‘Sad Slioiilierdess,’ and Storling Club. lie returned to England in 
Ihroo portraits. In 18!U ho cxliiliitod but 1839, imd reeumed his xiractice os a portrait- 
one picture, ‘ The I’ilgrim.’ lie had now painter, rovisitiug Rome, however, with his 
formed a deep attachment to Julia, a beautl- brother Thomas in 1840. Then, as related 
fill dauglUor of diaries lloathooto Tatham, in ‘ Prmteritn,’ Richmond made the friend- 
I ho oi'ohitecl , and whan her father revoked ship of Mr. Uiiskin, whom he was afterwards 
the consent he had at first given to their tho uieuiiB of introducing to Thomas Carlyle, 
union, the young oouiile ran away, journeyed About the same period Richmond travelled 
to Soollttud by coach in tho deep enow of inCoruiuny with John lIuUah,audat Munich 
a severe winter, and were married according he studied for a while under Peter von Cor- 
to Scottish law at Gretna Grouii in .fanuary nelius. , 

1831. This act xu'oved the tiirmng-|)uiiit of Subsoquenlly, for more than forty years, 
Richmund'a enveer, uud dotermined him to Richmond prosecuted portraiture in England 
adopt porl'i'shiirc ns the readiest moans of nninterrupledly and with great success. Till 
earning a living. Soon iit'lor the young about 1810 lie worked almost entirely in 
couple bad set iqi bouse in Nortliiimburlnnd crayon and watercolour, but be then began 
Street, they were found and befriended by to paint in oil, in which medium he pro- 
Sir Robert Harry liiglis, and it was at hie duced a large number of excellent portraits, 
instfliice that the portrait in watercolour of There were few men of eminonee in the 
William Wilborforco, afterwards ougn-i veil by middle of the century who did not sit to 
Samuel Cousins, was painted by Riclimond ; him, and many of his portraits were engraved, 
this picluri*, by its nappy treatment of a Tho Victorian Exhibilioii hold at the New 
diilicult. subject, and by Llio u.vc'ollenco of tho Gallery in the winter of 1891-2 contained 
engTaving after it, achieved a world-wido eight of his portraits in oil, forty in crayon, 
Buccess. There followed immediulely many and two (Mrs. Fry and Sir Thomas FoWell 
Huccossrulwateroolnurportrailfi,araung'wlucu Buxton, both dated 1846) in watercolour, 
may be mentioned those of Lord Tuign month, 'I’ho oil xnctures included Earl Granville, 
the Frys, the Gurneys, the Buxtons, the Archbishop Longloy (1868), Bishops Selwyn 
Upohers, and tho Thorntons, all traceable and Wilberforeo, Canon Liddon, and Sir 
to Inglis’s friendly iutrodiiotioii. In 1887 George Gilbert Scott, R. A, (1877). Among 
Richmond was forced to take a rest for the Uie crayon portraits were Cardinal Newman 
sake of his health, which had broken down 0844), John Eeble, Henry Hiillom (18-13), 
through overwork and llie loss of throe OharlotteBronto(1860),MrB.Gaskell(1861), 
children within a very short I ime. lie wont Lord Macaulay (1844 and 186CB, Sir Charles 
to Rome with his wile and their surviving Lyell (1868), Faraday (1862), and Lord 
child Thomas, accomxJimied by Samuel Piil- Lyndhiu'st(1817). Ilealso drewor pamted 
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^ean A.clelaide, Prince George (now Duke) 
% Cambridge, and the Prince of W alee, when 
a bov Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone! 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, and 
Dsan Stanley! Sir Thomas Watson, Syme, 
Vlison, and Sir James Paget; Prescott, 
jlva Beuoher-Stowe, Darwin, Owen, and 
Tvndall, and a host of others. Hieliinond was 
flleoted an associate of the Eoyal Academy 
in 1867, a royal academician in 1866, and 
some years betbro his death he joined the 
links of the retired academicians. Ho took 
1 witin interest in the winter exhibitions of 
the old masters at the Royal Academy. On 
the death of his wife in 1881 he gave up 
regular work, but still painted occasionally 
md occupied himself with sculpture. lie 
had previously, in 1862, designed and exe- 
cuted a reoumbond statue in marble of 
Charles James Jilomfleld. bishop of London, 
for 3t. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1882 ho 
Bcouted the marble bust of Dr, Pusey, now 
iu Pusey House, O.xford, and presented a 
bust of Keble to Keblo College. Among 
lua later works in oil were portraits of Har- 
vey Goodwin, bishop of Carlisle, Edward 
trf-_ uuU/iM aP T.iiiAnln. UTifl Archibala 



ittbilee, he painted a portrait of the third 
Metauis of Salisbury (the last work lie exe- 
cuted), which was presented to the queen 
by the marquis’s wife. 

'His success as a portraiUpainter was due 
is much to his power of drowing out the best 
from his sitter in conversation as to skill in 
delineation. Being a very skilful and rapid 
(lniu“htsman, he was able, while pul Img him- 
self into sympathy with his sitter, to report 
the happiest moment and fleeting changes of 
expressiou, and to gut out of his subject nmre 
than at first sight nppeorod to bo there. His 
ideal of portraiture was ‘ the truth lovingly 
tnldi’ and ho never consciously flattered, 
lie ivas also a most industrious and clever 
sketoher from nature, and he produced (for 
his own pleasure and Instruction) hundreds 
of drawings in pencil and watercolour, many 
of great beauty, of figure and landscape. 
To his skill as a portrait-painter were addoil 
great knowledge of Italian painting and 
sound judgmoiit in matters ol arti and tuo 
government were often glad to avail Uiem- 
selvee of his servicoa and advice. In 1810 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to suc- 
ceed Sir A. W. Oallcott on the council of 
the government schools of desigii, a post 
which he hold for throe years! and ten 
years later he was appointed a member of 
the royal commission to determine the site 


of the National Gallery, when he was alone 
in voting for its removal from Trafalgar 
Square to South Kensington. 1871, and 
again in 1874, Mr, Gladstone pressed upon 
htm the directorship of the National Gallery, 
but without aucoess. 

Richmond was a man of remarkable social 
gifts and of distinguished courtesy ! his re- 
lations both professionally and sooially with 
ths leading men of his time, his good me- 
mory, and his brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, made his conversation extremely inte- 
resting. He was a member of ‘ The Club ' 
(Johnson’s), Nobody’s Friends, Grillion’s 
Clnb, to which he was limner, and the 
Athenamm. A staunch churchman, he was 
intimate for years with all the leaders of the 
tractarian movement. ITc received bonoroiy 
degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, an honorary follow of University 
Oolloge, London, and of the Royal Institute 
of British .Architects, and a member of the 
Company of Painter-Gtainers of the Oi^ of 
London. He died at his house, 20 York 
Street, Portman Square, where he had lived 
and worked for fifty-four years, on 19_ March 
18D6, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
and clear memory. He was buried at Iligh- 
gato comotery, and is commemorated by n 
tablet designed by his sons to be placed in 
the crypt of St. Poiil'e Cathedral, close to 
the graves of "Wren and of Leighton. He 
left ten children and forty grandchildren, 
ffis Burviving sons included Canon Rich- 
mond of Onrliele and Sir William Bloke 
Richmond, K.O.B., R. A. Of his daughters, 
throe married reipBotively Mr. P W. inrrer, 
Archdenonn Riicbanon, cauou of Salisbury, 
and Mr. Justice Kennedy. 

In the National Portrait Gallery are por- 
traits by him of Lord Sidmouth (water- 
colour)! Lord-chancellors Oranworth and 
Hatlierley, Baron Oleasby and Lord Card- 
well (oil paintings)! Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, and John Keble (crayon drawings), 
both bequeathed by the painter! besides 
drawings, pnrobased in July 1898, of Earl 
Canning, Viscount Hill, Sir George Oome- 
wall Lewis, Canon Liddon, Archbishop 
Longley, Sir Charles Lyell, Cardinal New- 
man, Dr. Pusey, Sit Gilbert Sertt, Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, and Bishop Wuber- 
foroe. 


rMen of the Timo; Times, 21 March 1890i 
Oilchrist’s Life of Blake i Story's Life of John 
Linnoll i A. H. Palmer’s Life and Letters of 
Samuel Palmer; Life of Edward Calvert ; Cata- 
lo"no of the Victorian Exhibition ; Catalogue ot 
the National Portrait Gallery ; information sup. 
plied by Mr. John Richmond.) G. M. 
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RIOHMOOT), LEGH (1772-1827), 
evangelical divine, born at Liverpool, 
29 Jan. 1772, waa son of Henry Hicbmond, 
M.I)., by bis 'wife Catherine, daughter of 
John Atherton of Walton Hall, near Liver- 
pool. The father, at one time fellow of 
UMnity Collegej Cambridge, practised as a 
physician at Liverpool, and afterwards at 
Hath. Ho died at Stockport in Cheshire in 
1806. Legh Blchmond was named after 
his grandfather, who was rector of Stock- 
port from 1760 to 1769, and married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Legh of High 
Legh. 

Legh’s early education was impeded by 
on accident m childhood which rendered 
him permanently lame. After some time 
spent at Heading, where he was placed, in 
1784, in care of a Mr. Breach, and at 
a school at Blandford in Dorset, ho in 
1789 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
becoming a scholar on tlie foundation in the 
same year. At Cambridge he obtained con- 
siderable prollcicnOT in the practice and 
theory of music. Ilis health was weak, and 
he took an mgrotat degree as B.A. in 1704; 
heresided in Cambridge until 1799, whonhe 
proceeded M.A.,_ and was ordained to the 
curacy of the parishes of Brading and Yavor- 
land in the Isle of Wight. He took up his 
residence at Brading. 

Shortly afterwards Hichmond first adopted 
those strictly evangelical views with wnidi 
his name was thenceforth associated. lie 
attributed the change to the influence of 
William AVilborforoo's ‘ Practical View of 
Christianity,’ which led him to examine 
thoroughly the writings of the British and 
foreign reformers. AVhile in the Isle of 
Wight, too, he collected, from local ex- 
periences, materials for his throe famous talcs 
of village life. Theso were called, respec- 
tively, ‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ ‘The 
Young Cottager,’ and ‘ The Negro Servant.’ 
Tlie heroine of tho first tale, Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, lies buried at Arroton: tho cottage 
of the second tale’s heroine, ‘Little Jane,’ 
is still shown at Brading ; and Sundown is 
the scene of tho third narrative. Bich- 
mond wrote otit the stories in 1809, after 
leaving llio Isle of Wight, and they wore all 
originally contributed by him, under the sig^ 
nature ‘Simplex, ’to the ‘ Christian Guordian’ 
between 1809 and 1814. Their simple pathos 
and piety won for them instant popularity, 
and they were reprinted by the Iteligious 
Tract Society in 1814 under the general title 
of ‘The Annals of the Poor.’ Of ‘ The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’ which Hichmond greatly 
enlarged alter its first publication, two edi- 
tions of twenty thousand copies each were 


printed in 1810. The book was 
mto the I’i;^cb, Italian, Germai 
and Swedisb languages, and it obtained » 
very wide circulation in America It wn. 
calculated that in the lifetime of the author 
the number of copies printed in the Enelish 
language alone amounted to two milltom 
to 1842 Richmond revisited the Isle of 
Wight, and was present at the erection of 
memorials to the cottagers whom he had 
commemorated. 

in *6 Isle of 
Wight, Richmond hecame in the sprins of 

1806 assistant chaplain to the Lock Hospital 
in London. Thenceforth the permanent chap- 
lain, Thomas Pry, afterwards rector of Em- 
berton, nearNowport Parnell, washisoloseat 
personal friend. But Richmond’s stay in 
London was short. On 80 July 1805 he was 
inducted into the reotoiy of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, in succession to Erasmus Ari,l.n ;- 
ton [|q. V.] Ho commenced his residence in 
tho lollowingOotoher. At Turvey ha speedily 
hcoame popular as a preacher. Clergymen 
of ability bolding evangelical views were 
rare, and many residents in neighbouring 
towns and villages attended bis oburcb. In 
the mutter of parochial work he is largelv 
rememhorod as an organiser of village benefit 
or friendly societies, agencies which he was 
among the earliest clergymen to initiate and 
encourage. 

As Richmond’s reputation extended, his 
services as 0 preacher were sought after 
beyond his own parish. He interested him- 
self deeply in the establiahment of the great 
evangelical societios like the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church hlission- 
nry Society, and tho Society for Promotmg 
Christianity among the Jews. He lont.alm 
them powerful aid, and frequently arranged 
extended and successful preaching tours in 
order to collect money for them. Of the 
Religious Tract Society he acted for a time 
as joint secretory. 

In 1806 Richmond undertook the editor- 
ship of a series of selections from the writ- 
ings of the English reformers, in order to> 
bring tho principles of the Reformation more 
prominently heiore the public. The suh- 
atanco of the wrilings of Tindal, Padl^, 
Latimer, Cranmor, Hooper, Bradford, Jewell, 
and others was thus presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in eight large octavo volumes, 
which were pubhshed, at intervals between 

1807 and 1812, under the general title of 
‘ Fathers of the English Church.’ The outlay 
was considerable, and the venture proved 
unremunerative. to 1814 Riobmond was 
with some difficulty relieved hy his frisnds 
of heavy pecuniary emban'asements. to the 
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fame year the Duke of Kent, who sympa- 
thised with his literary and religious views, 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1820 he made 
a preadiing tour in Scotland in behalf of the 
leligious societies with which he was con- 
nected. Daring its coarse he visited the 
island of Iona, which, although abounding 
in luins of cathedrals and churches, lacked 
a church of any kind and had no resident 
Christian minister. Kichmond earnestly 
exerted himself to remove this anomaly, and 
nused a considerable sum of money. But the 
Poke of Argyll, who owned the island, took 
the matter into his own hands, and built a 
chprch, minister's house, and school. Eich- 
nond’s fund was consequently expended in 
establishing a free library for tlie island, 
which is still called the Legh Eichmond 
library. 

The death in 1826 of Eichmond’s younger 
soa'W’ilberforce, at Turvey, was immediately 
Mowed by the loss of his eldest son, Kugent, 
who ^ed at sea on his way home from India. 
Theae bereavements aiFected Eichmoud’s 
health, and he died at Turvey on 8 May 
lg27, IIs was buried in Turvey church, 
where an epitaph was placed to his memory, 
()a22 July 1797 ha was married to Mary, 
daughter of James ’William Chambers of 
PatL Bight children survived him. There 
are memorials of all of thorn in Turvey 
church. 

[The Lifo of Xegh Eichmond, with portrait, 
1838, written by his friend the Eev, T. 8, 
Qiimsbawe, vicar of Biddenham, near Bedford, 
has passed through many editions. The demand 
of the public for more information was shortly 
aftwwards met by a second book, called Domes- 
tic Portraiture (1 833). This was a description of 
Richmond's piinciplos, as oxemplifledin his edu- 
cation of hie family, and principally lolatce to 
his sons 'Wilberforoe and Eugont. It was com- 
pited by his friend, the Eev. T. Bry, and pub- 
lished, with a profneo, by the Eov.E. Bickerstotli, 
lectoi of Watton, It has passed through at 
least nine oditions. A summary of the Life, 
wiA some account of the villago of Turvoy, will 
be found in Tnrvoy and Legh Eichmond, with 
sn Account of the Mordaimts, by Gi. F. 'W. 
iUimby andT, 'Wright (2ad edit, Olney, 1864). 
See also Simms's Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 
318 ; Three Days at Turvoy, South Shields, 1848 ; 
Life of J. Fratt, p. 88 ; Life of Tho. Jones, pp. 
136, 344 ; Hamet’s Fictitious Eames, pp. 21^ 
213.] G-. F. W, M. 

EICHMOND, THOMAS (1771-1887), 
miniature-painter, was son of Thomas Eich- 
mond, originally of Bawtry, and of an old 
Yorkiire family. The father was ‘groom 
of the stables’ to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and afterwards the proprietor of the 


Coach and Horses at Kew, where the artist 
was born in 1771. His mother, Ann Bone, 
was a cousin of George Engleheart [q. v,], 
‘ miniature-painter to the king.’ Thomas 
consequently became Engleheart’s pupil, and 
was employed by the royal family in copying 
miniatures by his master and Oosway. He 
also copied m miniature size many of the 
portraite by Sir Joshua Eeynolds in the pos- 
session of royalty. His original and unsigned 
miniatures are numerous. Some are on Ivory, 
others ore on paper, and in many cases full 
or half length, with the head in colours and 
the rest in pencil. Though tho pose of some 
of his figures is in the stiff manner usual at 
the time, the portraits are lifelilce, and the 
drawing and expression excellent. In later 
years Eichmond lived in the centre of fashion, 
42 Ilalf-Moon Street, Ma^oir. He died in 
1887, and was buried in Paddington church- 
yard, near the grave of Mrs. Siddons. From 
1796 to 1826 he exhibited forty-six minia- 
tures at the Eoyal Academy. An early por- 
trait of Eichmond became the property of 
Frederick W. Forrer, esq., who married his 
granddaughter. One of his miniatures, a 
ortrait of hie wife (Ann Oram), taken in 
808, was engraved by "William Holl, jun. 
His younger son, George, to whom many of 
his works passed, is noticed separately. 

His eldest son, Thomas, born in 1802, prac- 
tised for many years as a miniature-painter 
in Sheffield and afterwards in Loudon. He 
had a large connection among hunting men. 
He visited Eome with his brother George 
in 1840, and there made Mr. Euskin’s ac- 
quaintance. He died in 1874 at Winder- 
mere, where ho had purchased an estate, hut 
was buried in Brompton cemetery, London. 
He exhibited fifty-one portraits at tho Lon- 
don exhibitions between 1822 and 1860 — 
forty-five at the Eoyal Academy and six at 
the Suffolk Street gafiery. 

[InfonnsUon kindly supplied by Canon T. K. 
Eichmond ; Otaves'e Diet, of Artists ; Esdgrave's 
Artists of the English School.] A. N. 

EIOHSON, CHAELES (180ekl874), 
educational reformer, was bom at Highgate, 
Middlesex, in 1806, and became an usher 
in a school in Durham. At an unusually 
late age, he entered St. Oatharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and^aduated B.A, in 1842, and 
MA. in 1846. In 1841 he became curate at 
Preston parish church. He removed to Man- 
ohester in 1848 to he clerk in orders at the 
collegiate church, now the cathedral. This 
position he held until December 1864, when 
he was appointed a canon residentiary of the 
oatiiedral, and rector of St. Andrew’s, An- 
coats, Manchester. Subsequently he was 
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nlao Bub-dean of tUe cathedral and a proctor 
in convocation. 

For nearly thirty yoara Ilichson 'Waa one of 
themoatpi'oininentpublicmeninlifancheator, 
especially devoting himself to education and 
sanitary reform. As secretary of the Church 
Education Society in 1843, ho was largely 
concorned in establishing the Manchester 
commorcial schools, which lonpf held a fore* 
most position among such institutions. lie 
was the chief originator and supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford education committee, 
which iusislod on the necessity of combining 
religious with secular instruction in ele- 
mentary day schools. Ilia zealous labours 
influenced subsequent legislation, and many 
of his views were embodied in Forster’s Edn- 
cation Act of 1870. One of his last acts in 
this connection was the drawing up of an 
important report (February 1870) for the 
convocation of York on primary educa- 
tion. Ills efforts on behalf of, sanitary 
reform were almost equally vigorous, and 
with a few friends ho founded the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association in 
18B3. 

lie wrote a large number of pamphlets on 
])opular education, several lesson-books on 
drawing and wilting, papers on decimal 
coinage and the rurldooanal organisation of 
dioceses, and some occasional sermons, in- 
cluding a remarkable one on the ‘ Observance 
of Sanitary Laws,* 1804. Some of his papers 
wore printed in the ‘Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society.' 

He died, after a long illness, on 16 May 
1874, at his house in Shakespeare >Sl reet, Man- 
chester, and was buried at Birch (Jhurch,near 
that city. Ills wife, a daughter of Samuel 
(Jhambers of Brislon, Surrey, survived him. 
lie had no children. 

[Manohestor Courier, 16 May 1B74; Man- 
chostrr G-uardian, 18 May 1874; Itiines’s Lan- 
cttshiro MSa. vol. xlii. (Uholham Libr.iry) ; Me- 
moir of Thomas Turner, 1876, p. 182; Memoir 
of W. M'Korrow, 1881, p. 180.] 0. W. 8. 

RIOHTEE, OimiSTIAN (1882 P-1732), 
miniature-painter, born about 1082, was son 
of a silversmith at Stockholm. A hrolhor, 
Bemomin Eichter, who became a pupil of 
Kaiustccn , the medaUist at Dresden , and court 
medallist at Vienna, visited England for a 
short time, when he executed a set of medals 
of the membors of the Swedish Club ; some 
specimens of these are in the British Museum. 
Ohxistian is said to have also been a pupil of 
Eorlsteon at Dresden, and to have ])raoUaed 
medal engraving and modelling in wax; bnt, 
not meeting with the support which he ex- i 
peoted,he took to portrait-painting, ospeoially j 


in miniature and enamel. Abonf itoTT' 

came to England, where he WMpLtronSw 
his fellow countryman, MichaelDald Fa V( 
whose manner he imitated. He becamA .i’ 
excellent copyist of Dahl’s woAs 
those of Vandyck, Lely, and Kn'ellei. 

ArtmA wlrill nfl nn ...■ • . ■*-iouuQ 

« ...wrwxaaaroa XJUJ, OU, 011(1 Wfll 

Wied _m the .^urohyard of St. James’s 
Westminster. A miniature by Pwichter nf 
ViSMuntess Tyroonnel, painted in 1709, k 
al Wroxtott Abbey. ' 

[Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting (ed. Wornum) 
Vortuo’s Dianes; Bnt. Mas. Add. MS 2307 / 
&c. ; Franks and Grneber's MediiUic Hist of 
(rroat Britain.] ^ q ‘ 

EIOHTER, HENRY JAMES (1779- 
1867), painter, born in Newport Street, Soho 
London, on 8 March 1772, was second son 
of John Augustus Richter. His mothenras 
Maryllaig. The father, a nativs of Dres- 
den, was an artist, engraver, and .seagliolist 
and was well known for his works in Imi’ 
tation of marble. A brother, John Rickter, 



in 1794. Another brother, Thomas, waa a 
director of the Pheeniv Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Henry was educated in the Soho and St. 
Martin’s schools, and received his early tuition, 
in art from Thomas Stothard [q. v.] fri 1788, 
at the age of sixteen, he exhibited two land- 
sca[)os at the Royal Academy, whore he was on 
exliibitorformanyyears. Hohecamoastudent 
at the Royal Academy in 1700. Richter, who 
was aversatile artist, had some skill also os am 
engraver, working in line, etching, and mezzo- 
tint, and he engraved some of his own works. 
In 1794 he was associated with his father in 
on edition of Milton’s ' Paradise Lost ' illus- 
trated with engravings. lie was in 1800 an 
exhibitor with the Associated Artists (water- 
colour) in Bond Slreet, of which society he 
was a member in 1810, and president in 18 II 
and 1812. A picture, painted by Richter in 
1812, of ‘ Olirist giving Sight to the Blind,’ 
was purchased by the trustees of the British 
Institution for nve hundred guineas. In 
1813 Richter was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours 
(the ‘Old’ Woteroolour Society). He re- 
signed his membership in December of the 
same year, and up to 1820 was represented 
only ns an exliibitor with the society. In 
1821 he was again elected a member, but did 
not exhibit tiU 1823, when his name appears 
as an associate exhibitor. In 1826 ho was a 
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Jrd time member, but in 1828 was only an 
usoeiate exhibitor. From 1829 until Ms death 

^b 3 both a member and a frequent exhi- 
bitor. His subjects were mainly figures of a 
(tomestio nature, or scenes from Sbalcespeare, 
I Don Quixote,’ and the like, which he con- 
tributed to the annuals then in vogue. Ilia 
Mintings, which were executed in both oil 
ind water colours, had greet popularity, and 
many of them were engraved. They were 
exhibited under such titles as ‘The Brute of 
aHustod,’ ‘The Gamester,’ ‘The Bchool in 
(I Uproar,’ and ‘A Logician’s Effigy.’ 

Bichter was a student of metaphysical phi- 
iosophy, a devoted disciple of Ivant, and an 
intimate friend of William Blake. He wrote 
aaitof the article on‘ Metaphysics ’in the‘En- 
^lopsdia Londinensis,' published a paper on 
■Qermau Transcendentalism’ in 1856, and 
vas engaged on translating a metaphysical 
irork by Beck at the time of his death. In 
1817 he published a carious work, entitled 
‘Daylight, a recent Discovery in the Art of 
Painting, with Hints on the PMloaophy of 
tbe Fine Arts, and on that of the Human 
Mind, as first dissected by Emmanuel Kant;’ 
an octavo pamphlet of sixty-four pages, fifty- 
Oro of which are explonatory notes. 

Bichter died at Lisson Grove, London, on 
8 April 1867) aged 86. 

[Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Bogot’s Hist, of 
the ' Ofi.' Watercolour Soo. ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1700-1893; information from G. Milner- 
Oibson-Oullum, esq., F.S.A.] L. C. 

BIOHWOED, WILLIAM (d. 1637), 
Jesuit. [See Eosuwouth.] 

EIOKABDS, SxB GEOHGE KET- 
TILBY (1812-1889), political eoouomist, 
bom in London on 24 Jan, 1812, was the 
eldest son of George Bickards of BipMy, 
Surrey, hy Frances, daughter of the Ber. 
Samuel Kettilby, D.D. On 10 July 1823 he 
ures admitted at Westminster School, but 
left in 1824 for Eton, He matriculated from 
Salliol College, Oxford, on 6 April 1829, but 
uras elected scholar of Triuity in the same 
rear. He oblamed the Newdigate prixe in 
1830 with a poem on the ‘ African Desert,’ 
graduated B, A. in 1833, taking a second-class 
inclassics, and proceeded M. A, in 1836. From 
1836 to 1843 he was a fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lie, In 1837 he was called to the bar of the 
Lmer Temple, and in 1873 was elected a 
bencher. In 1861 ho was appointed counsel 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
urea made K.C.B. ou resigning that post in 
1882. Elected Drummond professorofpolitical 
economy at Oxford in 1861, he held the chair 
till 1867, He made little mark in a profes- 
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sorial capacity, bat published three general 
lectures on his subject in a volume in 1862, 
anda course on population and labour in 1864. 
For the last seven years of Ms life he resided 
at Fyfield House, Oxford. He died suddenly 
at ]^wkley Hurst, Hampshire, on 23 Sent. 
1889. He was twice married: first, in 1842, 
to Frances Phoebe, daughter of the Bev. John 
Henry George Lefroy of Ewshott House, 
Hampshire, who diedm 1869 ; and, secondly, 
in 186 1 , to J ulia Cassandra (d. 1884), daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, rector of 
Ashe, Hampshire. 

Bickards was the author of: 1. ‘Betuarks 
on the Laws relating to Attempts against 
the Person of the Sovereign,’ London, 1842, 
8vo. 2. ‘ The Financial Policy of W ar,’ Lon- 
don, 1866, 8vo. 8. ' The House of Commons, 
its Struggles and Triumphs: a Lecture,’ Lon- 
don, 1866, 8vo. He translated into blank 
verse Vimil’s ‘xEueid,’ bks. i.-vi. (1871), and 
bk. xi. (1872) ; contributed an essay ou 
‘ Church Finance ’ to Ilalcombe’s ‘ The Church 
and her Curates,’ London, 1874, 8yo ; and 
assisted to edit the ‘Statutes at Large’ in 
1857 and following years. 

[Begister of Westminster School, ed. Barker 
and Stenuing ; Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 1716- 
1830, and Men at the Bar, p. 303; limes, 24 Sept. 
1889 , Brit. Mus. Oat.] E. I. C. 

RICKARDS, SAMUEL (1796-1865), 
divine, son of Thomas Bickards of Leicester, 
was born in 1796. He matriculated from 
Oriel College. Oxford, on 28 Jon. 1818, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1817 and M.A. in 1820 lie 
was a fellow there &om 16 April 1819 to 
6 Oct. 1833, being contemporory with John 
Koble [q, v.] and other leaders of the 
ritualistic movement. He was Hewdigate 
prizeman, 1816, writing on the ‘ Temple of 
TheBeu.s,’ and English essayist, 1819, writing 
on ‘ (iharacteristic Differences of Greek and 
Latin Poetry.' From 1822 to 1832 he was 
the curate in charge of Ulcomhe, Kent. 
J. H. Newman, while on a visit to him in 
September 1826, wrote his well-known verse.-., 
' Nature and Art,’ and, during a second visit 
in October 1827, ‘Snapdragon, a Riddle.’ 
In 1832 he woe presented by a college friend, 
Henry Wilson, to the reotojy of Stowlang- 
toft, Suffolk, vfhere he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

At an early period he parted company with 
the Oxford movement, and wrote expostn- 
Intory and warning letters to Kehle and 
Newman. He was instrumental in the pub- 
lication of Keblo's ‘ Christian Year,’ a dupli- 
cate manuscript copy of which was lent to 
him by Keble, and, when Keble’s own copy 
was lost in Wales, tMs was printed. Tp 
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liiokards, as a sound theologian of high 
character, many of his clerical brethren 
looked up for counsel and guidance in the 
controversies by which his times ware 
marked. 

He died at Stowlangtoft reotoiy on 24 Aug. 
1866. lie married on 0 Oct. 1821, and left 
ii daughter Lucy. He was the author of : 

‘ Hymns for Private Devotion for the Sun- 
days and Saints’ Days,’ 1826 j ‘Tho Ohnstian 
llousoholder, or Guide to Pamily Prayer,’ 
1 8S0 ; and other small devotional works, 
besides ' Poems,’ 1870. 

[Bivington’s Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1860, 
p. 332 ; Mosley’s lleminiscences, 1882, li. 78-01 ; 
Gent. Mag. 186i),ii 660 ; Men of the Time, 1866, 
p. 094; lulian's Diet, of Hymtiology; Foster’s 
Alumni Ozon. 1718-1886 ; Literary Ohiirclimon, 
1 Feb. ISi'iS, p. 61 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd eor. 
1806, viii. 24U, 367, 8th scr. 1806, vii. 149, 434.] 

a. 0. B, 

RICKETTS, Sib HENRY (1802-1886), 
Indian civil servant, third son of George 
William llicket t s, was born at Lainsl on, near 
Winchestor, on 26 March 1802. lie was 
educaiod at Winchestor College, and at the 
East India OoUogo, Haileybury, and en- 
tered tho Bengal civil sorvica in 1821. 
After glassing some years in subordinate 
oiHoos in tho revenue and judicial deparl- 
menls, he was iu 1827 appointed collocior, 
andimmodintaly afterwards juto and magis- 
trate of the Cuttack district. Iu the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Balasor, where 
ho was omployed in conducting a settlement 
of the land revenue of tho district. In Octo- 
ber 1831 the district was devastated by a 
hurricane, accompanied by an inundation oi 
the sea, and resulting in tho loss of twenty- 
two thousand lives. Prom that time until 
the hot weather of 1832 Biclrotts was actively 
omployed iu mitigating the sulTci'ings of tho 
people by distributing food and clothing, 
advancing cash and scod, and stimulating 
cultivation, when on 7 Oct, of that year his 
ellbrts wore frustrated by another gale even 
more violent than that of tho previous year, 
and attended with groat loss of life. The 
energy displayed by Rickotts in coping with 
these disasters, and subsequently in dealing 
with disturbances in the tributary states of 
Moihhaiu and Nilghar, was highly ap- 
preciated by tlie government, and in 1830 
Ricketts, though a civil servant of onl;^ fifteen 
years’ standing, was appointed commissioner 
of Outtaclr. It devolved upon him in that 
capacity to co-operate wiw the Madras 
authorities in suppressing a serious iusux- 
Tection of the Ruuds in Gumsur, and in in- 
ducing the tribes to abandon the custom of 
human sacrifices. This measure was not 


accomplished without opposition on 

received the cordial thanks rf 

leading insurgentj, and thereby secured the 
peace and tranquillity of the disturbed diV 
trict. 

Ill 1839 Ricketts was compelled bv ill 
health to visit England. He return^ to 
Jnuia late m 1810^ and in February 1841 he 
was appointed sj^ecial commissioner of the 
Chittagong division, with orders to carrv 
out a much-needed resettlement of the 
land revenue. This important woik was 
eomploted in 1848, and elicited high eom- 
mondatioii from the government ot Bengal 
and from the court of directors. In ^9 
he was appointed a momW of the board of 
revoniie, and held that office until 1866. His 
attention had been for some years attracted 
to the ignorance of the native languages 
and of the laws manifested by many of the 
junior civil servants. While seriing on 
tho hoard ho recommended the introduction 
of a B^rstem of oxamhiatious designed to 
test t heir pract ical qualifications. This sys- 
tem was introduced in 1863, and has since 
been continued with benefit to the public 
service. 

In 1860 Ricketts was appointed commis- 
sioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India, a very 
laborious and invidious duty which occupied 
him until September 1868. In the per- 
formance of this duty Ricketts visited the 
headquarters of every presidency and pro- 
vince in India, oonsulting the locel authori- 
ties, and recording the result of his in- 
quiries in a report which comprehnded 
within its scope every branch of the civil 
administration. It dealt separately with 
150 offices and edassos of offices, embracing 
2,026 officers, and explained the reasons for 
proposing increase or decrease of salary in 
each case. The result of his proposals, on 
tho whole, was an increase of 081,461 
rupees per annum; hut he showed that if 
several proposed increases were rejected, 
there would he an annual saving of 9M,086 
rupcos. The press of work occasioned by 
tho mutiny prevented any immediate action 
being token on the report, and as to many of 
the recommendations there was mnch dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the work, as a whole, 
was cordially approved by the govenunent of 
India. The loport is fiui of information on 
tho vast range of subjects with wlMk it 
deals, and embodies suggestions on imper- 
tnnt administrative questions, several of 
which, though opposed at the time, have 
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jiiice either wholly or in part, been carried 
into effect. Among these latter was the 
oaestion of giving greater opportunities of 
advancement to the natives of India in the 
jublic service, a policy which had been 
advocated hy Eioketts at an early period of 
tis career, _ , , , 

Sefore his appointment to this duty 
Bicketts had declmed LordDolhousie’s offer 
in 1864 of the post of chief commissioner in 
the Nagpur territory, then recently brought 
under direct British rule, _ In the same year 
he was appointed provisional member of 
the council of the governor-general ; but in 
hiaich 1867, hearing that the military mem- 
her of council, Sir John Low [q, v,], was 
lihnly to resign his post, Bichetts, with a 
eelf-abnegation rare m any sphero of life, 
and with a prophetic foreboding of the 
struggle which was about to sholte the Indian 
ampue to its centre, at once placed his pro- 
visional appointment at the disposal of the 
chairman of the court of directors, in case it 
should be deemed advisable to ajppoint a 
military man to the vacancy. Sir James 
Oatram [£[• v.] was appointed, and Eicketts 
succeeded to a later vacancy. In December 
1858 he declined Lord Canning’s offer of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
■Western Provinces. In May 1860, fourteen 
months after he had joined the council, his 
heali suddenly broke down under pressure 
of work, and ho was ordered to the Nilgiri 
bills to recruit; but, his illness returning 
after his resumption of work, he resigned his 
seat in January 1860, and finally lelt India. 
On both of these occasions the governor- 
general, Earl Canning, expressed groat regret 
at &e loss of his services [see Ctirsriiro-, 
Ohabmis Jonir, Eabi. CABirtKol. ‘Of all 
the colleagues,’ Conning wrote in 1869, ‘ with 
whom I have heen associated in puhlic ser- 
vice, either here or elsewhere, I have hod none 
whose earnest, high-minded, and able co- 
operation has been more agreeable to receive 
or more useful than yours.’ It was while 
serving in the governor-general’s council that 
kdretts suggested to Lord Canning, in order 
to meet the heavy stress of work which fol- 
lowed the mutiny, the quasi-cahinet arrange- 
ment stUl in force, under which eaohmember 
of council talccs charge of a department, dis- 
posmgof all details, and only referring to the 
governor-general matters of real importance 
and guestious involving principles or the 
adwtion of a new policy. 

During the twenty-six years that Eicketts 
suivived his retirement from the public ser- 
vice, his interest in Indian affairs continued 
unabated. !From time to time he published 
pamphlets on the leading Indian questions 


of the day, in which were recorded the re- 
sults of his long administrative experience. 
In May 1866 he was created a knight com- 
mander of the star of India. He died at Oak 
Ml Grove, Surbiton, on 25 Feb. 1886, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his nge, and was buried 
in the churchyard ot Tw^rd, near Win- 
ohester, where some of his earlier years had 
been spent. 

Eicketts was an admirable specimen of 
the best type of Haileyhuiy civilian. Going 
out to luma at the age of nineteen, 
from the infiuencps of Winchester and the 
traditions of the East India College, he was 
throughout his long service animated hy an 
enthusiastic devotion to duty, was impressed 
fay deep sympathv with the native races, 
and was keenly alive to the responsibilities 
of British rule. As on instance of the 
esteem and affection with which he in- 
spired the natives who served under him, it 
may he mentioned that before his death he 
expressed his desire that his name and the 
date of his death, with the words, ‘He never 
forgot Balasor and the Ooriahs (Uriyas),’ 
should be inscribed on tbe monument put 
up to his wife at Balasor ; and that on steps 
being taken to carry out his wish, the native 
officials at Balasor, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had served under him, bagged per- 
mission to bear the expense of the inscrip- 
tion. 

Eicketts married, in 1823, Jane, eldest 
dau^ter of Colonel George Ca^enter of 
the Bengal army. She died at Balasor in 
1830, leaving one son, George H. M. 
Rickotts, O.B., late of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, ana three daughters. 

[This aiticle is based partly on a record of 
services submitted to the secretary of state for 
India shortly before Sir Henry Bicketts’u death, 
in compliance with a requisition made hy Lord 
Baudolph Cbuichill, and partly on personal 
knowledge.] A. J. A. 

RICKHILL, Sib WILLIAM (Jl. 1378- 
1407), justice of the common pleas, was a 
native of Ireland. In 1379 and 1380 he 
acted as Ewlish attorn^ for the Earl of 
Ormonde. He had already settled in Kent, 
where he acquired the manor of Ridley, 
between Rochester and Sevenoaks. He served 
from 26 Feb. 1378 on commissions ‘ de walliis, 
fossatis, &c.’ in districts east of London and 
in Kent. In one of these commissions Rick- 
hill acted with Sir William Walworth, who 
in hia will, dated 20 Dec. 1385, made him 
an executoi^ with a legacy of 10/. He had 
then been for some tmae one of the royal 
seijeants at law, and five years later, on 
20 May 1389, Richard II raised him to the 
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bonoli of the common pleaa in place of one 
ofthe jndgee intruded oy the lords appellant 
after the Merciless parliament. 

The uneventful routine of his duties as 
judge and trior of parliamentary petitions was 
interrupted in 1397 by a somewhat oxciting 
experience. At midnight, on 6 Sept, in that 
year, as he afterwards told the stoiy, Riok- 
iiill was rousod from his slumbers at liis house 
of Essingham in Kent by a king’s messenger, 
■with a mysterious order, dated nearly three 
weeks before, to accompany llie Earl of Not- 
tingham, the captain of Calais, to that fortress, 
and do what ho should tell him on ]iain of 
forfeiture. Accordingly ho went down to 
Rover the following evening, and on the 
Eriday morning crossed to Calais, whither 
Nottingham had preceded him. At ve'-pers 
the same day he was carried from his lodging 
at a Lombard woollen insrclinnt’s toNotting- 
ham’s hostel. Tlio earl lianded him another 
order from the king of the same dato as the 
first, commanding him to hold an interview 
with the Ruke of Gloucester in prison at 
Calais, and oavefnlly report all that ho should 
say to him. liickhill, according to his own 
uecount, was comph'loly taken hy surprise, 
and reminded Nottingham tliat the duke’s 
death had hoon publicly annonneed 
votM a tout le jmipk) both in Onhiia and 
in &gland. But the earl assured him that 
Gloucceter was still alive, and early next 
morning (8_Sopt.) he was admitted to «n 
interview with the duke in the castle. Before 
two witnesses, for whoso presence he pru- 
dently stipulated, nic'khill explained his com- 
mission, and hugged the dune to x>ut what 
ho had to say in writing and keep a copy. 
Late in the evening Glouoeelov, in tlio pre- 
sence of the same witnuseos, read a confession 
of nine articles, which ho then handed to 
RioUliill, begging him to pay another visit on 
the morrow, m case lie should romiiinbnr any 
omission. But, on presenting himself next 
morning at the castle gales, liickhill was 
told that he could not be admitted. Two 
days later ho crossed to England, and took 
the jireeaution of obtaining an exemplifica- 
tion under the great seal oriiis commissione, 
and his proceedings undor them, fearing that 
the documents might ho tampered with 
(Hot, Pari, iii. 431). Ilia caution was jue- 
tiflod when the death of Gloucesler was 
uotillod to parliament a few days later, and 
his confession was read, with tlie omission of 
oerlaiii articles ‘contraiwto the king’s in- 
tent j ’ a similarly garbled version wafi pro- 
olaimcd in every county. Stress was laid 
upon tbo' oonfessiou having been received 
by a justice of the king's court, though, as 
liickhill afterwords pointed out, ho had acted 


only as a messenger (ib. pp, ST^iiTn^ 
the accession of Henry IV, Rickhill reeei s 
a new patent for his place; but on 18 
1399 he was called bySarUami^; 

answer for hisconductm obtaihingthednWs 

confession. IBs straiglitforwarl etorv sJ 
cured his acquittal. " 

Reaumiiig his seat on the beneh, fines eon- 
liniied to be levied before him till Trinitv 
term 1407. The exact date of his death « 
unknown. Ilis son -William served aekniffht 
of the shire for Kent in 1430, and the John 
Rickliill who filled the same position S 
years later may be another son (Petunu of 
Members of Parliament, pp. S06, 306). '' 

fRoluli Pavliamontorum, Cal. of Patent Holls 
1377-81; llouthy's Exeerptii lliatorica 1831 • 
Annidos Ricanli U and Conlinuatio Eulogii fiii’ 
373) in Rolls Sor. ; Orogory, Chroii. (Camd Soo 1 ' 
Adam of Usk, od. hlainirlo Thomps.n- Ln'i- 
dulo’s Uaremago; Ifasled’a Kent, i. 243, ii. 460- 
Eosa’s Live*, of tiie Judges ] J. T_r, ’ 

EIOKINGHALE, JOHN (a. 1429) 
bishop of Uhichester, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded D.D. He was 
ordained acolyte at Ely in 1370, and was then 
described as of Little Sholford in Cambridge- 
shire. Ho was rector of Thorpe Abbots, 
Norfolk, from 1381 to 1309, and vicar of the 
modiety of Pressingfiold, Suffolk, froml399 to 
1431. Ho wascluinoellorof York Minster in 
1400, arolideiicon of Northumberland in 1408, 
and dean of Si. Mary’s College, Norwich, 
1406 to 1430. He was chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University from 1416 till 1422 (cf, 
Ra.siiiiai.1., Umveraifies of Europe th 
Middle Ages, ii. ii, 660), and from 1416 to 
13 .luly 1426 master of Gonville Hall, now 
Gonville nnd CniusCollege. He was confessor 
to John, duke of Bedford, and hy his agency 
was consecrated bishop of Cffichester at 
Morthike church on 3 June 1426. He died in 
the summer of 1429, his will being made on 
2 April, and proved on 14 July of that year 
at Lnmboth (Lamb, Libr, II. 11, 95) ; in it he 
makes hoquosts to places ho had been con- 
nected with, and mentions hie nephew, John 
Monnyng. lie was buried in the nortn aisle 
of Uie cathedral. 


[All the important facta in the life of Ricking- 
halo have been collectod hy Br. Venn, who has 
very kindly ellowed Ids materials (including his 
copy of tlio will) to bo used; Sussex Arch. Coll, 
xxix. 8; Dallnwny’s Suhsox, Cliiehester, pp. 60, 
183, Fttcnch. ITist. p. 200; Godwin, Be Pt»- 
Bulibus (epitaph),] W. A. J. A. 

EIOKMAN, JOHN (1771-1840), statis- 
tlciim, was born on 22 Aug. 1771, at Newborn, 
Northumberland. Ilis father, the Rev. 
Thomas Eickman, descended fbom an old 
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Hampsbi™ family, was incumbent of New- 
burn at ibis time, and, after boldihg other 
livingB) retired in his old age to OhrUtchuroh, 
flBi^shire, where he died in 1809. John 
^ sent in 1781 to the ^ammar school at 
ftuildford, and m 1788 to lilagdalon College, 
Oxford He was aftern-aras at Lincoln 
College, whence he graduated B.A. in 1792. 
lie conducted for some time the ‘ Commer- 
cial. Agricultural, and Manufacturer’s Maga- 
rine.’ In 1790 he wrote a paper to show 
that it would he easy and useful to take a 
census of the pOTulatiou. The manuscript 
teas shown to Charles Abbot (afterwards 
LordOolchester) [q. v.] by George Kose.M.P. 
far Christchurch. Abbot took Hickman for 
his secretary, and employed him in prepar- 
ing the first census act, introduced in De- 
cember 1800. When Abbot became chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1801, Hickman went 
with him to Dublin, and was made deputy 
keeper of the privy seal._ ITo refused a 
permanent appointment in Ireland, and 
when Abbot became speaker in February 
1809, Hickman continued to be bis secretary, 
and settled in London. In July 1814 ka 
was appointed second clurk assistant at tke 
(able of the House of Commons, and in 
1820 clerk assistant, a position which he 
held till his death. 

Hickman was an active official, pre- 
pared in 1818 a useful index to the sta- 
tutes for the use of the House of Oom- 
moas, and helped to form and arrange the 
library. He became chictly conspicuous, 
however, for his labours upon the census. 

He devised the methods to be employed, and 
prepared the reports wbieb were published 
m 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831. A folio 
volume gave the abstracts of retunts ttpon 
each of the first three occasions, and throe 
folio volumes were published upon the 
census of 1831, besides a preparatory volume 
which was produced very rajiidly in Decem- 
ber 1831 with a view to the approaching 
Reform Bill. Hickman, besides arranging 
the abstracts of the returns and of the re- 
ports made by the clergy upon the parish 
registers, contributed many notes upon the 
results shown by the census, and made 
elaborate calculations as to the population 
of preceding periods. The residts of his 
last researches are given in the preface to 
the census returns of 1841, Hickman had 
been employed upon thobill for that censu.<i, 
but died before the work was done. He 
hecame a' recognised authority in these in- 
quiries, receiving five hundred guineas for 
each census, which, however, iuiMuded pay- 
ment for other labours. He prepared annual 
abstracts of poor-law returns (1816-30), and 
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inade reports upon education (1883-6), Scot'^ 
tish education (1837), church rates (1838), 
and local taxation (1839). 

Besides pursuing these labours, he acted 
from 1803 as secretary to the commis.siona 
for making roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for constructing the (Medonian canal, 
and in 1823 was nominated to a commission 
for building churches in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Hickman had made 
the acquaintance of Southey at Burton, near 
Oliristcliurch, where they were both staying 
in_ 1797. They formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and while m Dublin Hickman procured 
Southey’s appointment as secretory to Isaac 
Corry[q.v.J They coiresponded ever after- 
wards, and Southey always stayed with his 
friend when in London. In 1800 he was 
introduced to Lamb, who describes him 
characteristically in a letter to Manning 
(Zetiers, ed. Ainger, i. 146-6). Southey gives 
a similar description in a letter to Landor 
{Ztfe and Correspondence, iii. 216). He was 
so careless in dress as to have been taken by 
the press-gang for a common tramp, but 
was heartily respected by his friends for his 
shrewd sense and wide knowledge ; he was 
a fair scholar, but oared little for poetry; 
was quick in taking a joke, as Lamb testi- 
fies, and ‘ the finest fellow,’ according to the 
same authority, ‘ to drop in a’ iiiahts’ just 
when he was wanted. He made a tour 
with Southey and (Sir) Henry Toylor to 
Holland, in 1806. Southey’s letters state 
that Hickman was a man of wide knowledge 
of literature. Ills Scottish commissions led 
him to form an intimate friendship with 
Telford the engineer ; and he persuaded Tel- 
ford to write an autohiograpliy, which he 
published with notes in 183§, after the 
author’s death. Sharon Turner, another 
friend, wrote to his son ('Life ’ in Cent Mag.) 
that he woe ‘ not a man of genius,’ but 
singularly solid and sound ; raUier stern at 
times, and dillicult to classify as a politician, 
because he liked to criticise oil sides inde- 
pendently. He seems, however, to have 
sympathised with Souther’s conservatism, 
and with his hatred of Malthus and the 
economists. Hickman, on SO Oct. 1806, 
married Susannah, daughterof Joseph Fostle- 
thwaile of Harting, Sussex. She died on 
12 May 1836. Hickmau died of an affection 
of the throat on 11 Aug. 1840, He left a 
son and two daughters, and was buried with 
his wife in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Hiclonan published an anonymous pamphlet 
on the poor laws in 1882, upon poor laws in 
Ireland id 1883, and a pamphlet upon the 
' Historical Ouriositiea relating tC St, Mar- 
garet’s Ohui'ch’ in 1887. He also wrote 
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npon li& aiumities in tlie ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 
He edited Abbot’s addresses in 1829, and 
contributed an essay upon the antiquity of 
Stonehenge to the ‘ Arohmologia ’ in 1810. 
He was made F.B.S. in 1816, and an 
honorary member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1836. An account of some of 
his labours upon the eensus is given in the 
’Quarterly Kevieur,’ vol. liii. Ilis work 
was noticed W several foreign -writers, and 
he was cloctea in 1833 an honorary member 
of the French Society of Statistics. 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 431-7, -written by his 
son, W. 0. Eiokman, and also separately printed ; 
Southey's Life and Correspondence, and Solce- 
iions from LettoiSi contain many letters Co 
Bickman. There are various references in 
Lamb’s Lottors, and a description by Talfourd 
in the Final Memorials. See also, for some 
characterislic lettora and notices, Mrs. Sand- 
ford’sLifoofFoolo(1888),ii. 102-11, 118, 120- 
131, 130-41, 148, lfi2-l, lo8-fll, 168-70, 210, 
238, 240, 248, 249.1 L- S. 

RICKMAN, THOMAS ' OLIO ’ tlTOl- 
1834), bookaellur and roformor, son of Jolm 
.Rickman of Tlio Oliffu, Lewos, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Polm, was born there on 27 
1701. Both hie parents wore qiiakors. ito 
was Intundod for the medical profession, and 
was apprenticed to an uncle practising as a 
doctor at Maidenhead. When about seven- 
teen years old he revisited Lowes, and bo- 
came intimate with Thomas Paine [q. v.] the 
freethinker, who was settled there as an 
oxoiseman. Both joined the Headstrong 
Oluh, which met at the "White Hart Inn. 
Ilei'o Rickman's precocious poetical and his- 
torical taste procured for him the sobriquet 
of ‘ Olio.’ Ho wrote much under thot pseu- 
donym, and permanently incorporated it 
with his other names. Ills friendship with 
Paine, and an early marriage with a non- 
member, led the Sussex Friends to disown 
Rickman in 1783. Thereupon he left Lewes 
and sot tied in London as a hooksoller, first 
at 39 Leadenhall Stroet, and afterwards at 
7 Upper Marylehone St root, which was his 
abode for tho rost of his life. 

Paine lodged in his house in 1701 and 
1792, and there completed the second port of 
‘ Tho Rights of Man.’ On the small table 
at whioli Paine wrote, Rickman afterwards 
fixed a tablet with a commemorative in- 
scription. It was exhibited, with maii^ other 
relics of Rickman, at the Paine exhibition, 
Becemhor 1806, Liko Paine, Rickman had a 
mechanical turn, and ho assisted the former 
in his inventions for iron hridgos, besides 
patenting a signal trumpet. The two friends 
became &e centre of a circle of reformers ; 
their frequent visitors included Mary WoU- 


rtimeoraft, Romney, HomeToo^^i^J^ 
Rickman supphed interesting sketches nf 
^em all in his chief work, the ‘Life of 
Paine,’ which he published in 1810 8m 
He was under suspicion as an asaociite of 
Paine, and was often in trouble for aelL, 
his boolcs. At the close of 1792, "ft 
hiding for this reason, he was protected for 
a night by Maria Anne Fitzherbert fa vl 
(manuBcript diary). More than once he wm 

obliged to flee to Paris, where Paine subs” 
quently lived, and on the last journey of the 
latter to America Rickman accompanied him 
to Havre, where, on 1 Sept. 1802, the friAn^a 
finally parted. Rioitman’s devotion to Paine 
and his principles was boundless, and the 
chrietian names of his children— Pafoe 
Washington, Franklin, Rousseau, Petrarch’ 
and Volney—testifled to his enthusiasm for 
liberal ideas. Rickman died at 7 Upper 
Marylehone Street on 16 Feb. 1884, and ms 
buried as a quakor at Bunhill Fields. He was 
twice married, but outlived both his wives 
and most of his children. 

Rickman possessed a vein of satirical 
humour, and from the age of fifteen wrote 
much in verse and prose. Some pieces ap- 
poarod in the ‘Black Dwarf’ and other 
weekly journals. Many of his tepuhlicau 
songs were published as broadsides, oftea 
with music. His chief hooks ate : 1. ‘The 
Fallen Oottnge,’ 4to, 1780. 2, ‘The Bvea- 
ing Walk, a Tale,’ 8vo, 1790. 3. ' A Collec- 
tion of Epigrams,’ 12mo, 1790. 4, ‘ Emigra- 
tion to America considored,’ 1798. 6. ‘Mr. 
Pitt’s Domooraoy manifested,’ 1799, 8vo, 
0. ‘Hints upon Jlats,’12mo,1803. 7. ‘Poeti- 
cal Scraps,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1803, 8. ‘ An Ode 
on the ISmancipation of the Blacks m Sau 
Domingo,’ 4to, 1804. 9. ‘Corruption, a 

Satire, "London, 8vo, 1806. 10. ‘An Ods 
on T. Paine’s Birthday,' 1818. 11. ‘The 
Atrocities of a Convent,’ 3 vols. n.d., based 
on observations made in a tour in Spain, 
[1786]. 12. ‘ Rights of Discussion, or a Vin- 
dication of Dissonters of every Denomina- 
tion.' 

Portraits of him by William Hazlitt and 
Robert Dighton were engraved. The letter, 
a full-length coloured print in walking cos- 
tume, is called ' A Citizon of the World;’ 
some of Rickman’s verses are inscribed 
on it. 


[Monouro D, Conway’s Life of Paine, 2 vols. 
1892; Rickman’s Life of Paine; Smith’s Git, 
and Suppl, , Frlendb’ Biographical Cat. p, 963 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 4SU ; Notes and Goeries, 
6th ser. i. 372, 476 ; information from Clair J, 
Grice, LL.D„ and tho Ont. of tho Paine Exhibi- 
tion at South Place, December 1809,] 

O.P.S. 
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mOKMAlir, THOMAS (1776-1841), 
architect, bom at Maidenhead on 8 June 
1776 was the eldest son of J oseph and Sarah 
liic^an. On leaving school he assisted 
liis father in business at Maidenhead as a 
irrocer and druggist until 1797. Ha then 
went to London, where he was assistant to 
a chemist and to a medical practitioner, and 
also to a grocer at SolFron Walden, At his 
lather's request he went through the usual 
course at the London hospitals, and in 1801 
began to practise medicine at Lewes, but 
gave up his profession in two years. From 
1808 to 1808 he was engaged in a corn- 
factor’s business in London, and from 1808 
fill August 1818 was clerk in an insurance 
hroker’s at Liverpool. 

As early as 1794 Hickman had shown 
some taste for drawing, and about that time, 
though he had no teacher, drew and coloured 
mmutely five thousand toy-hgures of cos- 
tnmes in the army. These he out out 
and arranged in front of architectural back- 
grounds of military buildings. In the 
toker’s oilLcc at Liverpool he had a good 
deal of leisure, and in March 1809 he began 
to sketch the churches in the iieighhour- 
hood. In 1811 ha minutely examined 
numerous churches in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire. In the course of these and 
subsequent rambliugs he is said to have per- 
sonally studied three thousand ecclesiastical 
buildings. In December 1812 he wrote an 
essay on Chester Cathedral for the Chester 
.\rcliiteolurnl Society (printed in the ‘Jour- 
nal of the Archoeological, Architectural, aud 
Historic Society for Chester,' Chester, 1804, 
pp. 277-8), and in the same year wrote a 
series of lectures ou architecture for | Smith's 
Panorama of Science and Arts ’ (Liverpool, 
1812-16), which ha republished eeparately in 
1817 under the title of ‘ An Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England from the Conquest to the Heforma- 
tion.’ Eiokmnn’s hook was noticed in the 
‘ Quarterly Keview ’ (xxv. 1821) as ‘an im- 
esteatatious but sensible tract, ’ md it amn 
become well known, being reprinted, with 
additions, several times during the author’s 
lifetime. A seventh edition (ed, J. H. 
Parker) appeared in 1881. The work had 
a very considerable influence in promoting 
the study of Clothic orchiteolnre in Eng- 
land, and, besides being the first systematic 
treatise on the subject, had the merit of 
simple nomenclature, involving no theory 
(cf. FEttatresoN, JHat. of Arohiteoiure, iv. 
861). 

Eicltman had already designed some small 
monuments for his friends, and enriched 
the shop-front of his sister — a confectioner 
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in Liverpool— with a design taken from the 
choragio monument of Thrasyllus. In 
1816 he built two prhate residences in 
Liverpool, and in December 1817 took an 
oilice in that city for architectural work. 
In Juno 1818 he received Henry Ilutchin 
son as his pupil. In 1810 he was employed 
by the commissioners for building additional 
churches in the erection of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, and from this period had an 
immense number of commissions for the 
building of churches and other edifices in 
all parts of England. Hickman’s churches 
—all in the Gothic style — have been justly 
criticised for their want of character and 
originality, and as displaying ‘more know- 
ledge of the outward form of the mediieval 
style than any real acquaintance with its 
roirit.’ In June 1820 he took an office in 
Birmingham, andhis brother, Edwin S. Hick- 
man (cl. 1873), was for a time his partner. 
On 8 March 1820 Hickman and his partner, 
Henry Hnlchiuson (d. IBSl), were appointed 
the architects of the ‘ New ’ court of St. 
John’s College, Oamhridge,which was finished 
in 18S1 at a cost of 77,878/., the style being 
Perpendicular Gothic. In this connection 
Hickman had much ads ice and help from 
William Whewell, master of Trinity Col- 
lege. On 1 Nov. 1829 Hickman and Hutchin- 
son sent in plans for the new library and 
other buildings in the univcisitv of Cam- 
bridge. These plans, as emended in 1880, 
were recommended by the syndicate, but the 
scheme heiua laid aside in 1884 for want 
of funds, Himcman received an honorarium 
of 105/., and in April 1830 submitted new 
designs, svhen, hosvever, those of Charles 
Hobert OockoreU j[q. v.] were selected by a 
loi'ge majority. Hickman also competed (iin- 
suooessfuUy) for ICiug’s College, Cambridge 
(182^, the Fitz william Museum (1885), aud 
the lloiises of Porliameut (1836). 

Early in 1836 Hickman took H, 0. Hussey, 
F.S.A.J into partnership. _ From about that 
time his robust constitution gradually gave 
wav, and lie died at Birmingham on 4 Jan, 
1841, Ho was buried in the churchyard of 
St. George’s, Birmingham, where a tomb was 
erected in 1^6 by several of his&iends. Hick- 
man was a man of vivacious temperament, 
thoagh unostentatious in his habits ; a keen 
observer, and energetic in business. He was 
— like bis parents — a member of tbe Society 
of Friends, but a few years before his death 
became a follower of Edward IrA'ing. Hick- 
man married, first, his cousin, Lucy Hick- 
man of Lewes; secondly, Christiana Homor, 
sister of Thomas Hornor, the painter of the 
Fanoroma of London in the Colosseum, 
Regent’s Park ; thirdly, Elizabeth Miller of 

4 E 
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Edinbui'gli, by -wbom be bad a daughter correspondence with the i-oyalists (aee h' 
and a son, Tbomae Miller Bickman, Rfci.A., Preface to A Nosegay, and Cal. StofePanw 
wbo became a puiiil of B. 0. Ilussey, and 1645, p. 484). At the Restoration he re’ 
adopted bis fatner’s iwofession. Rickman’s nounood his presbyterian principles (see Cal 

pupils comprised JBroadbent, G. Voae, D. E. State Papera, Car, II, k. 162, July lago,’ 
IlUl of Birmingham, A. 11. Ilolme of Liver- In 1670 ho ai)pears as a magistrate in the 
pool, Jonathan A. Bell of Edinburgh, Tho- Middlesex county sessions rolls (Middlesex 
mas Fulljames of Gloucester, Zughoor of Cowniy Itecord, i. 96, 120). 

Zurich, 0. Fripp of Bristol, and John On28 Junel671,he,beingthennwidower 

Smith of Cambridge. _ and of Steimey, married Barbara Wood of 

Eickman’s buildings inoludoddjBsidos those Wapping, widow, aged 26 (Marmge Li- 
alrea^ mentioned; 1819-22, Birmingham, censps. Faculty OlBce, Earl. Soc.) 

St. George’s | 1890, Olithoroe town-hall ; Ricraft wrote : 1. ‘ A Looking Glass for 
1822-6, St. Peter, Hampton Luo^Warwidc- the Anabaptists and tho rest of the Sepa- 
shire (since altered) ; 1828-6, Preston, St. ratists^whorein they may oleaidy behold a 
Peter and St. Paul \ 1829, Drapers’ Hall, briof Eofutation of a certain unlicensed 
Carlisle; 1831-6, TettcnhallAVood, Stafford- scaudalous Pamphlet entitled “ The Eemon- 
shire (for hBes Hinokes). etranoe of the Anabaptists ” ’ (see Wiisos 

Eidcman published: 1. ‘Tour in Noiv Nmenting Churohea m London, iv. 413)’ 
mandy and Picardy ill 1832 ’ in the ‘Arohmo- London, 1646, 4 to. 2. ‘ The Peculiar Cha- 
logia’ of tho Society of Antiquarios (of rnctora of the Oriental Languages and sundry 
which Rickman was a follow), vol. xxv, others exactly delineated for the benefit of 

2. ‘ Fom' Lotlers on tho Ecclesiastical Archi- all such as are studious in the Language^ 
tooturo of France and England,’ ‘AtoIiibo- and the choice rareties thereof,’ itc., London, 
login,’ vol. XXV. 1833 ; cf. ib. vol. xxvi. 1831. 1046, 4to. 3. ‘ A perfect List of the many 

3. Dawson Tumor’s ‘ Sjiooimoiis of Arohi- Victories obtained (through the Blessing of 
toctural Eemnins . . . with Arohitoetural God) by the Parliament’s Forces under the 
Observations by T. Rickman,’ 1838. fol. Command of his Excellonoy the Earl of 

Eickmaii’a drawings, coiibistiwol upwards Essex, &c. . . . to the 14 June 1046,’ single 
of two thousand examples of Gothic work, shoot, fol. London, 1046. 4. ‘A Nosegay 
ohlefly English, wore purohaeod in 1848 hy of rouk-smolliiig Flowers, such as grow in 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and, though John Gootlwine Garden, gathorad upon oc- 
not of artistic merit, are inetructive from oneion of hie late lying lihell against Mr, 
their care and accuracy — qualities which, ao- Thomas Edwards,’ London, 1616, 6. 'A 
cording to .fohn Henry Parker, will prevent perfect List of the many Victories hy God’a 
his ‘ Styles of A I'ohiteoture’ from boingsupor- Blessing upon the Parliamentary Forces 
seded, luider tho Command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 


LDiotionavy of Arohilocturo (ArcUitootuval 
Fnbl. 8oc.), art. ' Rickman,' where a full list of 
his buildings is given ; Gent. Mug. 1841, pt. i. 
pp. 322 f, 1861 IJC. ii. p. 623 ; Willis and Olurk’s 
Architootural llistory of Univ. of Cambridge; 
Ecclesiologist, May 1842; Eucydop. Bi-it. 8th 
od., ‘ Eiokman.’J "W. W, 

EIORAFT, JOSIAH (A 1040), author 
and merchant, was probably sou of James 
RiorafliO, sailor, of Stopnoy, by his wifcGmeo, 
daughter of John Mills, lato of Canuwe- 
den, Essex. Ills parents wore niamed at 
Saint Faith’s, Loudon, on 27 July 1022 
(London Matriage Lieensea, llarl, Soo. Publ.) 
Josiah subsequoully becamo a merchant of 
London, and a writer of much repute among 
the preeby terione. In 1646 he involved him- 
self in the quarrel between John Goodwin 
and Thomas Edwards, ond was in oonse- 
queuoe threatened by an apprentice colled 
George Caudron with personal violence. 
The oommittoe of both Kingdoms accord- 
ingly issuud, on 12 and IS May 1046, orders 
i'or his protection, lie was also acousod of 


since 14 June 1016 to tho present month of 
April (1640),’ single sheet, lol, London, 1G4G. 
0. ‘A porfoot List of the many Victories, 
&c.,'a6 above, ‘ up to 18 Aug. 1046,' London, 
1040, single eheet, fol. ten portiaits. 7. ‘A 
Survey of England’s Champions and Truths, 
Failhfull Patriots, or a Cnronolngicall Ee- 
citomeut of the xwlncipall Proooedinge of ths 
meet worthy Commanders of the pro^erons 
Armies raised for the Preservation of Reli- 
gion, the Rings Miijosteys person,' London, 
1647. 8, 'Ab'uneral Elegy upon the moit 
honoured upon Barth and now glorious in 
Heaven, hie Excellency Robert D6vereux,E. 
of Eesi'x,’ broadside, fifty-eight Unee of dog- 
gerel, London, 1646. 

‘ The Civil Woxroe of England briefly r^ 
lated from bis M(l,|e8ty8 first Setting-up his 
Stan dard 1641 to tins xiresenlpersonalhopeful 
Treaty with tho lively Eifigies and Eulogies 
of the Chief Commanders, | London, 1649, 
Which is falsely said on the title-page to have 
been collected by John L. Leyoeater, consists 
of Rioraft’s books, respectively numbered 3, 
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5 and 6 aljove, mtli the addition, of twelve 
at the end containing ' a catalogue of 
tte earls, lords, knights, &c., slain on the 
Tiarliaments and kings side,' and one page by 
Xisjcoster containing ‘the late proceedings of 
the army to this present’ (September 1648). 
A portrait of Ricraft, engraved by W-Faitn- 
oins, is prefixed to has ‘Oriental Characters’ 
and ‘ Survey of England’s Champions.’ 

rWood’s Atheme Oxon, iii. 253 ; and authori- 
ties citod,] W. A. S. 

UrOPELL, HENRY SCOTT (1798- 
18/0), minor poet, son of a shepherd, was 
liom at Sorbie/ parish of Ewes, Dumfries- 
shirs, 23 Sept. 1798. In his childhood his 
father settled for several years in Esltdale- 
miiir, Dumfriesshire, and about 1811 farmed 
for a year in the parish of Hoddam in tho 
game county. Subsequently he again became 
schepherd at Deloraine, Selkirkshire. Mean- 
nhilfi Riddell’s education progressed slowly; 
ju summer he acted os a herd, and in winter 
he was either taught at home by a visiting 
master or was boarded in some village to 
t.eure school training, While the family 
lived nt Eskdalomuir they were visited by 
Hogg, who sang or recited to them his own 
IvriM. After two or three years of shepherd 
Me Riddell, on the death of his father in 
1817, attended for about two years the parish 
school of Diggar, Lanarkshire, and then en- 
tered Edinburgh 'University, where ho was 
hrfriended by frofossor Wilson. Ills coUege 
course included a year at St. Andrews under 
Chalmers and other eminent piofessors, and 
lasted till 1830, when he became a licentiate 
of the churcb of Scotland. 

In 1881 liiddoll so tiled with his eldest 
brother at Teviothead, Roxburghslure, and 
la 1833 became incumbent of Oaerlamig 
chapel, Soon afterwards he married, and 
for some time, owing to the want of a dwell- 
lag-house, lived near Hawick, nine miles off, 
thus eondneting his work undor diflioult con- 
ditions. At length tho Duke of Buccleuch 
provided a suitable dwelling near the chapel, 
and for many years Riddell enjoyed prosperity 
and comfort. In 1841 heshowed symptoms of 
insanity, and for three years he was confined 
in an asylum at Dumfries. Returning to 
Teviothead, ho was enabled, by the generosity 
oftkeDukeof Buccleuoh,to retain his cottage 
while resigning his living ; thoro ho lived very 

: ietly, oocasionally lecturing at Hawick or 
ewnere in behalf of some charitable object, 
hut devoting himself mainly to tho improve- 
ment of his nouse and its surroundings, and 
to literary work. He interested himself in 
looal excavations, supported the Hawick 
Arohteological Sooiety, and viTOte a careful 


article, ‘Cavers,’ for the ‘Statistical Account 
of Scotland.’ When he was sixty-one he 
was publicly presented nt Hawick with an 
Irish harp. He died at Teviothead 30 July 
1870, and was buried iu Oaerlanrig church- 
yard. A monument to bis memory was 
erected on a hill near Teviothead^ and in 
1894 there was affixed to it a tablet inscribed 
with an appropriate quatrain. 

RiddeU monied, probably in 1833, Eliza 
Clark — tke Eliza of kis songs — daughter of 
a Biggar merchant. She survived him, with 
two sons, both of whom settled abroad. 

While at Biggar school Riddell was a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Clydesdale Magazine,’ and 
wrote ‘The Crook and Plaid,’ one of his most 
successful songs. A visit to Pinkie, Mid- 
lothian, in his student days inspired the 
vigorous Imc ‘ Ours is the Land of QaUont 
Hearts.’ He contributed pieces about the 
same time to the coUeotlons of Robert Aj:chi- 
bald Smith and Peter McLeod, the latter pub- 
lishing his picturesque song, ‘Scotland Yet.’ 
Wilson inofudediwith hearty commendation, 
in the‘Noctes Ambrosianto’ for March 182J, 
Riddell’s lyric, ‘ When the Glen ell is otiU.’ 
RiddeU published in 1831 ‘Songs of the 
Ark,’ sacred pieces which are not of much 
account. In 1844 appeared the ' Christian 
Politician,’ a doctrinal volume displaying 
avgumentative power and force of character. 
A volume entitled ‘ Poems, Songs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,’ was issued in 1847. To 
‘ Hogg’s Instructorj’ in 1847, Riddell contri- 
buted a discriminating account of the Ettrick 
shepherd, lie tronslatedinto lowland Scotch, 
in 1856 and 1857 respectively, St, Matthew 
and the Psalms of David, the latter for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. For tho 'Scottish 
Agricultuisl Journal,’ in 1848-9, he wrote 
substantial papers on ‘ Store-farming in the 
South of Scotland,’ and about the same time 
received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society a prize of 107. for an ‘ Essay on FoatK 
rot in Sheep.’ In 1871, the year after his 
deoth, appeared, in two volumes, ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Workk of Henry Scott Riddell,’ edited, 
with a memoir, by Dr, Brydon. Riddell’s 
longer pieces, whUo ingenious, tend to heavi- 
ness, but one or two of his lyrics reach a 
high standard, and 'Scotland Yet,’ set to 
very appropriate music, is one of the most 
popular of Scottish songs, 

[Bry don’s Memoir, with incorporated Antohio- 
gniphy, prefixed to Poems; Rogers’s Scottish 
Minstrel ; GoodfelWs Border Biography.] 

T.B. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (d. 1674), Scottish, 
merchant and manufacturer, was the son. of 
James RiddeU. The latter’s father, also. 

4n3 
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.lomeB KiddoU, who claimed descent from 6 Dec. 1663 [see Lindsat, Johh first i' — 
the Norman baton GolfridusKiddell of Blaye os LiSDaA.T, and seventeenth’ Eavt^ 
in Gtiionne, was the first of the English Cea.wsobd']. Kiddell died in 1674 ■r* 

Hiddells to settle in Scotland j for some time his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Gen ‘ 
he carried on business as a merchant at Foulis of Eavelston, master of the mint t 
Kasimiorz in Cracow, Poland. Of this town had four sons and two daughters : Jame’s”* 
he was made a free citizen about 169C, and captain in the Dutch service, wlio died il 
the privileges of citizenship were confirmed married in 1688 j George, of Kanglas Arv^' 
bythekingof Poland in 1802. Subsequently shire, a merchant in Leith, who sueceederl 
he returned to Edinburgh, of which ho be- his brother in 1688, aud carried on the mak 
came a burgess and guild brother; and he line of the family ; Adam, Andrew Isabd 
married there Bessie, daughter of Adam married to Walter Biddell of MiiUo- and 
Allan, an Edinburgh merchant. Their son Agues, who became the second wife of Can- 
James followed with success the business of tain John Taylor. ^ 

his father, and acquired the lands of King- Sir James lliddell of Belton (J. 1797') the 
loss, Linlithgowshire. Daring the civil war grandson of George Biddell or Kinglas’and 
he was appointed by the Soots estates com- great-grandson of James lliddell, the mer- 

missaiy-general to the forces in their ex- chant, acquired the estates of Ardnamurchan 

pedition to the north in 1616, and it was Argyllshire, was for some time superinten- 
probably in this capacity that ha subsa- dent-general to the Society of the British 
(luontly mode the acquaintance of Oliver Fishery, was mode LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
OromwoU, who is said to have stapd some versily on 27 Fob. 1767, and was created a 
time in his house in Leith, lliddell was baronet on 2 Sept. 1778. 
also on friendly terms with General Monde. [Ciil. State Popers, Dom. Ser. (time of the 
The soldiers of Monok — ^probably on account Comnionwoalth ond Charles II) ; Acta P.itl. 
of the royaliet sentiments of tlio minister — Scot. vol. vii.; Douglas’s Baronage of ScoUenilj 
turned the parish church of south Leith into pp. 201-2.] T. P. H. 

a stable, and prevented the parishioners from EIDDBLL, JAMES (1823-1866), clas- 

holding services in it ; hut, by the inter- sicul scholar, born on 8 June 1823, was the 
position of Eiddcll, Monok, before leaving eldest son of James Eiddell (1796-1878), 
Scotland, not only consented that the use of M.A. of Balliol Collego, rector of Easton, 
the ohurdi should be restored to tbem, but Hampshire, by Dorothy, daughter of John 
ordered that it should ho le-roofcd at his own Fostor, esq., of Leicester Grange, Warwiclc- 
expense. In return the parishioners granted shire. Alter spending seven years at hir. 
to Eiddell a sj^ace iu the church for a free Browne’s school at Cheam, Surrey, Biddell 
seat to his family and their descendants. _ entered Shrowsbu^ school in l’838 as a 
In January 1603 Eiddell presented a poti- pupil of Dr. Kennouy. lie gained a scholar- 
tion to CromwoU’s council of state for ship at Balliol in November 1840, and, leav- 
licenae to import pitch-tar, hemp-oil, or other ing Shrewsbury as head boy in 1841, he 
materials useful mr the navy to any port in hogan residence in Oxford in the Micbacl- 
England or Scotland ( Cal, State Papers, mas term of that year. He was placed in the 
10^3, Dom. Sor, p. 412), and having on first class in /rtec® /wwicmo/w with Thomas 
10 May 1064 presented a comxilaiiit that, Arnold and Qoldwin Smith. In the same 
notwithstanding the license ho had obt oinod, year he was elected follow of Balliol, serr- 
a vessel of his with a cargo of oil had been iiig his collogc as lecturer or tutor till his 
seizedat Leith hythecommiesioiiQrs(iA.1604, death. Probably few college tutors have 
p. 166), it was ordered on 29 May 1 066 that exercised a happier influence on their pupils, 
the vessel should ho discharged (ib. 1666, p. He was olassioM examiner in 1868-9, olas- 
187). In 1660 ho gave information against sicol moderator in 1806-6, and senior proctor 
1 he seizure of one of his ships by a Dover pri- and select prondier in 1862. He died at 
vateer (ib, 1660-7, p. 426). From tho par- Timbridgo Wells on 14 Sept. 1866. 
liament which mot at Edinburgh on 23 Sept. liiddcll’e fine scholarship was widely le- 
1663 he obtained a monopoly, for ninotoen cognised. lie was invited by the dele- 
years, for tho erection of a manufactory of gates of tho university press to edit the 
wool and tow cards, the first of the kind iu Odyssey for their Oxford series ; and Fio- 
Scotlond ; and all the materials imported fossor Jowoit, who then contemplated an 
for the use of tho manufactory were to be edition of Plato, entrusted to him the Apo- 
Iree of import duty (Aafa Pari, Sbot, vii. logy, Orito, Phrodo, and Symposium. Both 
488). lie was joined in partnership in tlie of these works were left incomplete. His 
manufactory with John, earl of Orawford commentary on Odyssey, i.-xii., for which 
and Lindsay, their indenture being dated he had made large preparations, was com* 
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Dieted bv bis friend and pupil, Eev. W. W. 
Merry, D.D. (Clarendon Press, Isfc edit. 
2876 ). Of bis work on Plato be lived to 
finish only the ‘Apology.' It was printed 
after bis death at the Clarendon Press in 
2867. fbe same volume appeared a 
■Digest of Platonic Idioms,’ which he left 
behind him, founded on a minute examina- 
tion of the whole of Plato’s works. The 
happy combination of a profound sympathy 
.vrith the genius of the Greek language, a 
strictly scientific method, and an exhaustive 
study of his author, has given the ‘Digest ' 
a unique position among works of modern 
scholarship. His thorough familiarity with 
the Platonic style, and his instinctive appre- 
ciation of subtle laws of thought and e.xpres- 
sion in what is apparently anomalous, are 
lecoonised as indispensable aids for the ex- 
planation of the ‘Dialogues,’ and for the 
criticism of the text. His exceptionalfelicity 
in Greeic and Latin verse composition is 
shown in various translations, redolent of 
the classio spirit, in the ‘ Anthologia Cxoni- 
cnsis’ and in ‘Sabrinin Corolla.’ These have 
been collected, with additions, in a small 
volume of ‘ Eeliquito Metricte ’ (C.vford and 
London, 1867). 

[Personal knowlodge.] IV. W. JI. 

EIDDBLL, .TOTIN (1783-1863), peer- 
age lowyer, born in 178.3, was eldest son of 
lieury lliddcll of Little Govan, a scion of 
the aiieiout family of Eiddell in lioxburgh- 
shiie [see under RronuLi., Eopurt]. His 
mother was Anne, oldest daughter of John 
Glaisford of Dougalslon, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Nisbet of Dean. Educated for 
the law, Eiddell was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1807. lie made genealogy and Scot- 
tisli peerage law his special study, and rose 
to nre-eminenco in that branch of the pro- 
fession. Among otlior legal work he pre- 
pared the Crawford ond Montrose peerage 
coses for Lord Lindsay. He loved genea- 
logical research for its own sake, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who alludes in the ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (canto i.) to ‘Ancient 
Eiddell’s fair domain,’ described him as the 
only man from whose exclusive store of learn- 
ing could be gathered an adequate notion of 
the state of society in Scotland in the age 
preceding the Eeformation. He died un- 
married at his house in Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, on 8 Peb. 1862. He was buried 
in the Dean cemetery there. He left a 
number of manuscripts wbiob, in terms of 
his will, were acquired by the Advocates’ 
and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh. 

Eiddell’s works were: 1. ‘The Saltfoot 
Controversy, with a Eeply j also an Appendix 


containing some Eemarks on the present 
State of 9ie Lyon Office,’ Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1818. 2.^ ‘ Eeply to the Mis-statements of 
Dr. Hamilton of Bardowie rejecting the 
Descent of his Enmily; with Eemarks on 
the Claim of the Lennoxes of Woodhead to 
the Male Ee^sentation and Honours of 
the Original Earls of Lennox,' Edinburgh, 
1828. 3. ‘ Eemarks upon Scottish Peerage 
Law, with special Eeference to the Case of 
the Earldom of Devon, '8vo, 1833, Edinbiugli, 
4. ‘Tracts, Legal and Historical ; containing 
(1) Eeply to Mr. Tytler's Historical Ee- 
marks on the Death of Elehard 11 : (2) Ob- 
servations upon the Eepresentation of the 
Ensky and Lennox Families, and other 
Points in Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Merchis- 
ton ; (3) Eemarks upon the Law of Legiti- 
mation per snbsequens matrimonium ; the 
Nature of our English Canons and the 
Legitimacy of the Stewarts,’ Edinburgh, 
1835, 8vo. 3. ‘Additional Eemarks upon 
the Question of the Lennox or Eusky iRe- 
resentatiou, and other Topics,’ 8vo, Edin- 
urgh, 1836. _6. ‘Inquiry into the Law 
and Practice In Scottish Peerages before 
and after the Union, involving the Ques- 
tions of Jurisdiction and Forfeitures ; with 
an Exposition of our original Consistorial 
Law,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1842, Edinburgh ; this, 
which is based on No. 3, is the standard 
work on its subject. 7. ‘ Stewartiana ) being 
more about the Case of Eobert H, and his 
Issue,’ _ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 8. ‘Com- 

ments in Eefutation of Pretensions as to the 
Eepresentation of the ancient Slirliiwe of 
Colder : a Eeview of “TheStirlingsof Kmr,”’ 
4tD, Edinburgh, 1860. 

[Letter by Lord Lindsey in the Edinbuigli 
Evening Couront, 16 Feb. 1802, Nichol’s Herald 
and Genealogist, i, 638 ; LawTimes,xxxriii. 290,1 

H. P. 

EIDDELL, EOBEET (d. 1794), anti- 
quary and patron of Burns, was son of 
Walter Eiddell of Newhouse, who was taken 
prisoner in 1745 by the Jacobites and died 
m 1788. He traced his father's descent from 
Gerraee de Eiddel, who accompanied David I 
ftom England and was made sheriff of Eox- 
hiwghshure. His mother, Anne, was daughter 
and ueiress of Eobert Eiddell of Glenriddell, 
Dumfriesshire (1700-1771), to whose estate 
he ultimately succeeded, ‘ Eobert of Glen- 
riddell’ became captain in the 32nd (Corn- 
wall) regiment of foot in Ireland, 17 Nov. 
1780, and on 31 Oct. 1792 joined the 12th 
(Prince of "Wales’s) regiment of light dra- 
goons (j4m,y Zisti, 1781 and 1793b But 
much of his life was passed in antiquarian 
and literary pursuits at Friars Carse, on his 
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estate in DumfriessliiTe. He published vari- 
ous papers in volumes ix. and x. of ‘ Archmo- 
logla,’ including ' An Account of the Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway,’ ‘Remarks on the 
Title of Thane and Abtlisne,’ ‘ Of the Ancient 
Modes of Fortification in Scotland,’ and ‘No- 
tices of Fonts in Scotland,’ He was n follow 
of the Societies of Antiquaries both of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Philosophical Society of Manohosler. Ills 
description of Nithsdale, with drawings, &e., 
was presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1793 ; and volume iv. of the ‘ Memoirs ’ of 
the Manchestor society contains his disaorta- 
tions on the ancient carved stones in Scot- 
land and on one in Dumfriesshire, Riddell 
gave much help to Francis Grose [q. v.], who 
visited him at Friars Oarso in 1789, and ho 
corresponded with Riehard Gough [jq. v,l 
John Nichols [q- v,] had a largo oolloctioit of 
liis letters. Itiddell was granted tlio degree 
of LL.D. at Edinburgh ui 1701 (Nioiiots, 
Lit, Anecdoten, vi. 301, viii. 470). 

Rut Riddell, ‘the trusty Glonriddoll, so 
versed in old coins,’ is vomoinbercd. chiefly ns 
tile friend of Robert Rums. Friars Oarso 
was witliin a mile of Burns's farm of Ellis- 
iand, and Riddell gave the poet a key to the 
grounds. lu a little hermitage there Burns 
•wrote the ‘Verses in Friars Oarso llorraitago’ 
0788), Olid the song ‘The day returns’ 
in celebration of the anniversary of the 
Riddells’ wedding day (7 Nov. 1788). The 
Mends were in the habit of exchanging 
rhyming notes, and in 1789 Burns under- 
took to prepare for Riddell a manuscript 
collection of fugitive verses and scraps. The 
volume contaiuiug thie collection was eub- 
eegiioiitly returned to the poet by Riddell’s 
widow. On 10 Oot, 1789 a groat drinking 
bout was hold at Friars Oarse, when Riddell 
conloslod for an liisloricnl whistle with Sir 
Robert Laurie and Alexander Ferguson of 
Oraigdarroch, both of whom wore ooniioc- 
tions of his (Bubki, Peeraye). Forgusou 
was the victor, ns Burns describes in ‘ The 
Whistle,’ Riddell oomposed airs to several 
of Burns's songs, including ‘The Whistle,’ 
‘The Banks of Nith,’ ‘The Bluo-oyod Lassie,’ 
and 'The day returns;’ and Bums assisted 
Riddell in founding a parish circulating 
library ut Friars Oarse (Sin J. SiNOTAiB, 
Statistical Account qf Scotland, 1702, uL 
fi07-000, letter from Riddell for wording a 
letter from Burns). * 

By 1 793 Burns was on very friendly terms 
iwith Riddell’s brother, Walter Ricfdell of 
Woodley Pork, four miles south of Durafrios, 
who had married^ in 1701, Maria Woodley, 
daughter of William Woodley, governor of 
Bt.i^tts and the Leeward Islands, The lady 


was only nineteen, taThad a 
rature, and was anxious to publish an 
of her own voyages. Burns gave her a iS 
of intToduetion to a printer, and procS 
nooordinff to his wnnt. tn 



ment'beld'at Waiter" R&“a houseSi 
prate his return from a voyage to the Wbsi 
I ndies, Burns insulted 'his hostess. Burnt 
apology was rejected by the lady and her 
liiisband, and bo attacked Mrs. Riddell in tka 
Monody on a Lady famed for her Caprice ’ 

andotherverses. By 1705 the poet was airaii 

on friendly terms with Walter Riddell’s nife 
When Burns died in 1790 she published iii 
the ‘Dumfries .Journal’ on admirable article 
on her friend’s olmraoler, a defence which 
rofloots credit on both the writer and her sub- 
ject. 

Meanwhile the Riddells of Glenriddell 
sided with their i-elatives in their quarrel 
with Burns, and Robert Riddell died st 
Friars Oarso on 21 April 1704 without any 
reconciliation taking place; but Burns at 
01100 piiblisliod a sonnet on his late friend 
(‘No more, ye warblers of the wood, no 
more ’). Riddell left most of bis property to 
hiswidow (Elizabeth Kennedy). Glenriddell 
passed to his brother Walter. Riddell's 
library of books on antiquities was sold by 
Robert Ross in 1706 (Niotiols, Idt. Anec- 
dotes, iii. 093); tliey included a manuscript 
‘Collection of SdoUibIi Antiquities,’ contain- 
ing journals of toure made with Grose, illua- 
troled with watercolours by Riddell, There 
wore also maniisoript ooUections of Scottish 
ballads, and glossaries and notes of families 
and peerages {Notes and Queries, 8rd ser.vii. 
201). In May 1794, soon after kia death, 
Riddell’s postuumous volume, ‘ A Collection 
of Soots, Galwegian, niid Border Tunes,’ was 
published at Edinburgh. 

[Burns’s Works, otl. Boobt Douglos, 1891, 
vole. ii. iii, v. vi. ; Rev. Charles Rogers’s Book of 
Robert Burns, 1880, ii. 189, 18S; Gent, Mag. 
1704. i. 'Ifll • DurWfi Paepnoa. a. v. * Riddell;’ 


-ww.y ... 

1704, i. 481 ; Biirko’s Feernge, a. v. 
W. P. Riddell’s The Riddell Family.] 


G. A, A 


RIDDELL, Sm THOMAS (A 1662), 
royalist, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Riddell of Gateshead, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Ooniors _of Soohbunse, 
Durham (Sobtxies, Durham, ii. 128 ; Foarim, 
Durham Pedigrees'). The father was recorder 
and shorilf of Nowoostle-on-Trae in 1601, 
mayor in 1601 and 1616, and reprMHUted 
the borough of Newcostle-on-Tyne in the 
three parliaments of 1620-1, 1636, and 
1627-8. IIo was, like his son, with whom 
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beisoftenconfused, a recusant and a royalist 
(see several references to his recusancy in 
the Binry of Ambrose Barnes, Surtees Soc. 
Tol. I.) Along with his son, he was ordered 
by the House of Oommons to be sent for in 
custody in November Joum, 

hi. 700;, was admitted to hia composition as 
a delinquent royalist on 9 July 1049 ( Ch/. of 
Committee for Compounding, p. SOB/"), and 
died on 30 March 1650 Tsee Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. iv. 234, 13th Rep. i. 1). 

The son Thomas in March 1040 was 
elected, along with Sir Peter Riddell, to re- 
present Newcastle in the Short parliament 

S cf. Cal, State Papers, Domestic, cooexlix. 
10, 30 March 16 tO j Beturn_ (f Meunbers, 
i. 482). He attempted to raise Newoostla 
against the Scots in 1010 (Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes, pp. 830, 336)j and subsequently 
became colonel of a regiment in tlie royalist 
army, was knighted, and appointed governor 
of l^emorith Onsllo. TWice he made an 
unsuccessful sally in support of the Duke 
of Newcastle on 9 March 1043-4 (State 
Tapers, Dom. Oar. I, D i. 13). When the 
paniamontary forces gained possession of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Riddell was sum- 
moned, in October 1644, to yiold up Tyne- 
mouth, but refused (Hist, MSS, Comm, 
6th Rep. p. 33a). A year later ho surren- 
dered the castle to Leslie (Lord Loven) on 
honouroble terms (State Papers, Dom. 
Car. I, D xi. 30, 26 Oct. 1045). He does 
not appear to Imvo compounded for his 
estates, for on 13 March 1648-9 his name 
was added to the list of delinquents to be 
subjected to confiscation (Cal, ofCominiiiee 
for Gtmpoundiny, p. 139 ; of. Commons^ 
Journals, vi. 408, 694). In the following 
November, 1660, an order was issued for his 
an-est (2 Nov.), and on the lOlh another 
order in parliament was made that the coun- 
cil of state should prevent his going into 
the northern parts (Council Books, I. 88, 
p, 49). Riddell died at Antwerp, and was 
buried in the church of St. Jacques iu 1652. 
Ho married, ou 18 April 1620, Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Davison of Blakis- 
ton, Durham, widow of Ralph Oalverley (for 
his descendants see Sttutiius, Durham). 

[Anthoritios cited; Hodgson’s Noithumber- 
loud, n. ii. 104; Sykss's Local Records, i. 93} 
betham's Baronage, iv. 53 ; Burke's Oommoneis, 
iii, 209 ; Ridlon's Hist, of the Ancient Eyedales, 
p. 140, gives a view of Renliam Hall; Gent. 
J4ag. 1826, i, 691.] IV. A. S. 

BIDDLE, EDWARD (1788-1864), ma- 
thematician and aelronomcr, son of John 
Riddell, an agricultural labourer, was born 
at Troughend in Northumberland, where he 
received his early education. He afterwards 


attended a school at Otterbum on Reed- 
water, about two miles from Troughend, and 
there his enthusiasm for science was stimu- 
lated by a local scientific celebrity, James 
Thompson. While ha was stiH a boy, Rid- 
dle opened a school of his own at Otter- 
bum. In 1807 ho removed to Whitburn in 
Durham, and iu 1810 began contributing to 
the * Ladies’ Diary,’ winnin gin 1814 and 1810 
the prizes given by the editor. Dr, Hutton. 
It was through the latter that, in September 
1814, Riddle was appointed master of the 
Trinity House School, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, 
While here he made an extensive series of 
observations to ascertain the longitude of 
the school and the trustworthiness of certain 
lunar observations. In September 1821, awain 
through Dr. Hutton, he was appointed master 
oftheuppermathematiealschooJjIloyalNaval 
Hospital, Greenwich, where he remained till 
September 1861. His abilities as a nautical 
educator were highly appreciated by the ad- 
miralty. After his retu-ement his bust in 
marble was publicly presented to him by a 
largo number of friends (Illustrated London 
News, 29 May 1862). 

Riddle was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose ‘Transac- 
tions’ he contributed several valuable papers, 
and from 1826 to 1861 was an active member 
of the council. Ha died ftom paralysis at 
Greenwich on SI March 1864. His son John 
(1816-1862) was headmaster of Greenwich 
Hospital schools, and examiner in navigation 
to the science and art department. 

Riddle’s most voluoble work was a ‘Trea- 
tise onNavigation and Nautical Astronomy,' 
1824; 4th edit. 1842 ; 8th edit. 1864, form- 
ing a complete oom’se of mathematics for 
sailors, and combinuig practice and theory 
iu just proportion^ which was not usually 
done at that time in hooks of this (dass ; the 
tables of logarithms were issued separately 
in 1841 and 1861, He re-edited Hutton's 
‘ Mathematical Recreations,' 1840, 1864. He 
also published some sixteen papers on astro- 
nomical subjects, of which eiglit ore in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 1818-22, 1826, 
1828, five in ‘Memoirs of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society,’ 1829, 1830, 1833, 1840, 1842, 
and three in ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,’ 1833-9, 1846-7 (sec 
Boy, Soo, Cat, Scieniifo Papers), The most 
important are those on tonometers (in 
winch the author shows how to find the 
rates without the help of a transit instru- 
ment) (cf. Phil. Mag. 1818 ; Mem, Boyal 
Astronomical Soc. 1820); ‘On the Present 
State of Nautical Astronomy’ (Phil. Mag, 
1821, and published separately) ; * On a Sim- 
plification of Ivory’s Solution of the Double- 
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altitude Problem ’ (PArt. Mari, 182d) j and 
‘ On tlie Longitude of Madras ’ {M&n, Jloxjal 
AsironomiorU Soc. 1842), a paper containing 
valuable formula) and romarba. 

[Bidlon’a Hist, of the Ancient Byedales . . , 
comprising the Biography of the Pamilios of 
Bidden, &c,, 1 88 1, pp. loO-S ; Mem. Boy. Aetron. 
8 oc. xxi. 170, 2X1Y. 200; Bent. Mag. 18o4, i. 
061.] W. F. 3. 

RIDDLE, JOSEPH ESMOND (1801- 
1859), scholar and divine, eldest of the eight 
children of Joseph Hiddle of Old Market 
Street, Bristol, -was born there on 7 A.pril 
1804, From Mr. Porter's school in Bristol he 
-^as sent by the Bristol society for educating 
young men for the church to Mr, llavergiu 
at Astloy Eectory, ■Worcestershire, Ho ma- 
triculated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
18 Jan, 1826. Ho obtained a drat olass 
in classics, graduating B.A. in Michaelmas 
term 1828, and M.A. in 1831, 

From 1828 to 1830 Biddle lived at Bams- 
gate, -where he took pupils and began a traus- 
latioii of Schellor’s folio Latin diotionarv, 
‘Lexicon totius Latinitnlis,’ -which -was pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press in 1835. Seve- 
ral abridgments follo-wed, and in 1838 he 
issued a useful ‘ Complete English-Lotin Dic- 
tionary,’ and in 1849 ‘A Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Dic- 
tionaries of Dr, "W. Freund.’ Hiddle -was 
also joint editor of Latin dictionorios -with 
.John T. "NYhito [q. v,)^ and of an ‘ English- 
Jjatin Dictionary ’ wil h Thomas Korohover 
Arnold [q. v,] 

Mean-w-Iille, in 1830 Hiddle -was ordained 
deacon, and -was succossiroly curate of Ever- 
ley, Upper Slaughter (from 1832), Hooding, 
and All Souls’, Maiylebono. In 1830 ho 
-was assistant minister at Brunswick Chapel, 
Upper BorkeleySbroot, and in 1837 ho became 
curate of Harro-w, whence ho soon removed 
to Shipton Maync, Gloucestershire, Subse- 
quently he returned to Oxford in order to 
make use of the libraries. lie -was select 
preacher at Oxford in 1834 and 1864, and 
Hampton lecturer in 1852. But from 1810 
until his death, on 27 Ang, 1869, ho was iii- 
cumhent of St, Philip’s, Lcckhamploii, Glou- 
cesf ershire. 

Hiddlo married, in 1880, Margaret Slmr- 
wood, who survived him, and by whom he 
had a son — Arthur Esmond Hiddlo, rector of 
Tadmarton, Banbury — and a daughter. 

Ho -was a painstaking and laborious | 
Boholar, a vigorous defender of evangelical 
principles against the tractarian movement, 
and an earnest but unimpassioned preacher. 
His chief publications, apart from lua efforts 
in lexicography, -were: 1, ‘A Course of Scrip- 
ture Heading for every Day in the Year,' Ox- 


ford, 1831. 2, ‘Illustrations of Ariafn,: 
Men and Manners from thTDmi^?‘^!* T 
of Shakspeare,’ Oxford, 1832. 3 1 
turnl Commentary on the First.' 

Peter,’ London, 1834. 4 ‘Letters?^*'* 
absent Godfather,’ 1837. 6. ‘ Luther ailS 
Times,’Lpndon l807. e.'SerSSSj 
and Practical,’ London, 1838. 7. ‘ ManS 

Christian Antiquities, 'London, 1839 H 

cleeiastical Chronology,’ London, 'islo 
9. British Commentary on the 

London, 1843. 10 . ‘ Thi Gospels in fi 

for Schools,’ 1844, 11. ‘ A Proirrsac!-! 

Vocnbulaiy,’ Londoifl 847 
12 . ‘ Churchman’s Guide to the Use of th* 
English Liturgy,’ London, 1818. 18 >jSV 
tural History of Infideli^and Superstition m 

contraatwith Christian Faith’(BamptonLec 

tiires), Oxford andLondon, 1852, W/Historv 
of the Popnoy to the Period of the Heforma- 
tion,’ London, 1854. 16. ‘ Manual of Srain- 
tiiro History,’ London, 1857. 10. ‘House- 
hold Prayers,’ London, 1867; reissued 1887 
Hiddle contributed to the ‘ Encyclopaxiiii 
Metropolltana ’ ‘Annals of the East, from the 
Biso of the Oil Oman Empii-e to the Capture 
of Constantinople; and ‘Eeolesiastieal His.- 
tory of the Fifteenth Century,’ 

[Information communic.ited by Mrs. Eiddla; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxen.; Oataloguo of Brit! 
Mils 1 E, 0. M. 


RIDEL, GEOFFKEY (d. n20), judge, 
-was in 1100 sent as a commissioner, with 
Half Basset and other leading men, to settle 
0 controversy as to the right of sanctuary st 
Jlipoii {Mon. Ang}. ii. 133). He also wit- 
nessed a charter of Henry I at Oornbury 
{Abingdon Cart. ii. 114) and one of the 
Count of Moulaii, wliioh must be previous, 
to 1 112 {ib. ii. 103). He was one or the as- 
sessors in a trial hold before the queen a^- 
■Winohostor ( ib, ii. IIC) between 1108 and 
1113 {Antiqvarg, July 1887, p. 9), and u 
-witness to B charter granted by Henry I be- 
foro his departure from England in lllG 
{Mmnseg Cart. i. 246). Drowned in the 
‘ 'White Ship ’ disaster in 1120 (Onn. Vrr. iv. 
419), he is lefonod to by Henry of Hunting- 
don (p. 318), in his * Do Contemptii Mundi,' 
ns ‘justioinrittm totius Angliie’ (but one of 
the texts omits the words). 

Ills wife was Qeva, stated by Dugdale to 
have been a legitimate daughter of Hugh, 
earl of Chester {Baronage, i. 34, 36, 666), 
but her legitimacy is not probable. In her 
widowhood, during the reign of Stephen, she 
founded Canwell Priory, Staffordahure (Jlfoif. 
Aaigl. iv. 104-6), speaking in her okartcr of 
Handul^ earl of Chester, as her kinsman. By 
her Geoffrey left a daughter and heir, Maud, 
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'vhoso hand the klnpf hestowed on Richard, 
eon and heir of Ralf Basset, with her father's 
I n^fia (Sloane Cart. xxxi. 4, No. 26), at the 
request of Earl Eandulf (t4. ; of. JS.ot, Pip. 
81 Hen. I, p. 81). T he.so lands lay largfely in 
leioestershire, where Richard and his wife 
founded the priory of Laund (Mm. Angl, v. 
187). 

A brother of Geoffrey, Mathew, was abbot 
of Peterborough in 1103 for about a year 
(AngVa Sacra, ii. 701). Geoffrey Ridel (d. 
1186 ) [q.T.], bishop of Ely, was probably his 
great-nephew. 

[Abingdon Cnrtuluiy and Bamsoy Cartulary 
(Bolls Ser.); Monasticon Anglicanum; Bugdnie’s 
Wooiige ; Ordericns Vitiilis (Soci^ti de I'His- 
toire do Prance) ; Sloane Charters (Brit. Mas.) ; 
Eeniy of Huntingdon (Bolls Set.) ; Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra : Hunter's Magnus Eotnlus (Beeord 
Commission).] J. H. B. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1189), bishop 
of Ely, was probably a great-nephew of Geol- 
ftey Eidel ^d. 1120 ) [q. v.l He was a clerk 
in the service of Thomas the chancellor, and 
his name follows that of the chancellor as 
■witness to a charter of Henry II, dated be- 
tween 1160 and 1162 (Dn Monstibb, Neuatria 
Pia, p. 038). In 1161 he was presented by 
the king to the living of 'Woolpit in Suffolk 
hoc. BnAKr.i0JTD, p. 36, for date of. p. 126). 
Early in 1163 ho succeeded Thomas in the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury (Materials, iii. I 
120 j Eoo.'Wend. i. 24). Throughout the next 
eight years Geoffrey was occupied, less with 
archiaiaconal functions than with the affairs 
of the king, and in active opposition to Tho- 
mas as primate. lie be^on, indeed, by thrust- 
ing himself uninvited into the royal council- 
chamber and giving his advice unasked upon 
a lawsuit which was proceeding there (Gesta 
Abb. i. 1631 In Februa^ 1164 Henry sent 
him, with John of Oxford [q. v.], to the pope 
at Sens to request the grant of a legatine 
commission for Thomas’s rival, the arch- 
bishop of York [see Roobb op Poht 
L’EvEaxTB] (Mat, iv. 38). At the council 
of Northampton (Octohor) he was, or boasted 
of being, the confidant of Henry’s plans for 
the humiliation of his metropolitan (Gebv. 
Cant. i. 183). In September 1163 he was 
sitting as a baron of the exchequer at West- 
minster (Madox, Form. p. xix). In July 
1106 ho was trying to get the king’s leave to 
abroad in order to avoid a citation from 
omas which he kneyv to he on its way 
(Materials, v. 421, cf. vi. 34) ; in August he 
was in Normandy, and there, on the loth, 
he appealed to the pope against the primate 
(ib. VI. 77). In November Henry -withdrew 
the custody of the great seal from Walter de 
Lisle and gave it to the archdeacon of 


Canterbury (tb. vi. 10, 77). Eyton thought 
that Geoffrey had been keeper of the seal 
ever since Thomas resigned it in 1162, and 
that Walter was merely his deputy (Itin 
pp. 100, 174 1) ; hut the authorities di 

not fully establish this point. 

On Fiilm Sunday, 13 April 1169, Thomis 
cited Geottrey again, and threatened to e.A- 
commimicate him on Ascension Day if the 
summons were not obeyed (Materials, -vi. 
658-9,672). Instead of obeying it, ‘our arch- 
devil,’ as Thomas thenceforth called his con- 
tumacious archdeacon (z'i.vii. 20, 69), under- 
took, in conjunction with the bishop of S 6 ez, 
a mission from Henry to Louis of France to 
demand the expulsion of the primate from 
French territory (ib. p. 27). On Ascension 
Day Thomas fulfilled his threat (ib, vi. 394). 
The excommunication was disregarded by 
the king and by Geoffrey himself. On 1 Sept' , 
at Bures, he and two other axcommunicat-* 
persons were conditionally absolved by papal 
legates, and he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to treat svith the legates at 
Caen, a week later, about the terms of the 
archbishop's restoration (ib, vii. 70, 74, 80). 
To Geofirey and to the bishop of London 
Thomas attributed the failure of the negotii- 
tions (tb, pp. 130-2) ; and, as this failure in- 
volved thenon-fulBlment of the conditions on 
which Geoffrey had been absolved, he was 
in October replnced under excommunication 
(ib, pp. 118, 113-16). lie was one of the 
three justiciars to svhom Henry shortlr 
afterwards addressed ten ordinances for piv- 
■veuting the delivery of papal letters in Eng- 
land (ib.v. 147). About the same time Iv' 
was made custos of the vacant see of Ely 
(Pipe Poll, 16 Hen. II, p. 95). Ilisinsolent 
interference at the meeting of Henry and 
Thomas at Fr^toval, on 22 July 1170, would 
have prevented their recouciliation had it not 
been for the tact of Henry himself (Mate- 
rials, vii. 336). The letter in which Heniy 
announced the reconciliation to the English 
bishops was witnessed by Geofirey (ib. 
p. 344). In September he -was reported to 
be ‘raging more tbon ever against bis mother 
the Church,’ and the pope handed him over 
unreservedly to the discretion of Thomas 
(i 6 . pp. 368-9). On 3 Oct. he was at West- 
minster with the ‘ young king,’ and conveyed 
a discouraging message from him to some- 
clerks of Thomas, who came to arrange about 
the restitution of the arohiepiscopal property 
(ib. pp. 389-90). Geoffrey was himself ooou- 
pyiiig the archbishop’s living of Otford, and 
had no mind to give it up (i 6 . pp. 402, 404). 
On 1 Dec., when Thomas reached Canterbury, 
Geoffrey was there with the archbishop of 
York and thebisbops of London and SaUsbury,, 
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who next day sent him — o willing messenger ( 

—to'persuade the young kinglhat the primate 1 

wanted to depose him ’ (ib. p. 406), From ( 
the hoy-lting’s court Geoftrey was proceeding i 
with Riohard of lleheater [q. v.l to follow the 1 
three bishops to Normandy, when at South- i 
ampton they were overtalton by a message 1 
from young Henry, asking their advice how 1 
to answer Thomaaa request for leave to coma i 
and visit him. Geoffrey sent word hack j ‘I i 
Icnow your father's wishes ; and never will I i 
be a party to admitting into your presence a i 
man who purposes to disinherit you’ (ih. i. 
Ill), Geoffrey did not sail with his brother i 
archdeacon, and did not reach Normandy till 
some time after him (iS. iii. 127), He seems 
to have been there again in the summer of 
1171 (Erroir, pp, W, 169-60), He must 
have been released from excommunication 
before 1 Hay 1173, when he was chosen 
bishop of Ely(,<‘ira», Mon, ii, 61). On 17 Slay, 
Ascension Day, he was enthroned m his 
cathedral church (Siat, JSlien, p. 681 ; R. 
Diobto, i. 368). The young king appealed 
to the pope against the appointment, noonsing 
Geoffrey of 'many tilings,’ partioularly of 
complicity in the murdor of St, ThomM, and 
of immorality; but on the now archbishop’s 
return to England [see Riojiabd, d, 1181J in 
Seplemher 1174, Geoffrey came to meet him 
in London, and in St. Oatlierine’s Ohapol at 
Westminster nuhlidy purged liimseffof tho 
crimes laid to ms charge (R. Diobxo, i. 892). 
He was oonsscratad at Oniilerhury on 6 Oct. 

Ralph de Dioeto notes how Geoffrey’s 
coroer had kept paoo with that of his follow 
archdeacon and justiciar, Richard of Ilohea- 
ter [q. v.l ; ‘ oontomporonoously holding the 
foremost I'onk at the court of the same sove- 
reign, both archdeacons, both colled to bo hi- 
shops at the same time, consecrated lo^othM, 
enthroned in their respective sees ’ — lor the 
second time, it seems — ‘ on tho same day, 
13 Oct.’ [1174] (R. Diodio, i. 896). Tho 
parallel runs on noovly to tho end of their 
Eves. Like Riohard, Geoffrey was at the 
archbishop’s council at Westminster, 18 May 
1176, and at a royal council at Woodstt^ 
in July, and witnessed Henry’s treaty with 
iU® king of OoniiftUfflit at Windsor on 0 Oct. 
(Geata Men. i. 84, 98, 103) ; and next year, 
in July, he shored with his old comrade the 
duty of meeting ot Northampton a popnl 
leffdte who was on liia way to Sootlandj 

of making him swear notto infringe the rights 

of the English crown (ib. p. 118). At a 
bv another leirato at Westmin- 


of the English crown (ib. p. 118). At a 
council held by another legato at Westmin- 
Eter, 14 March, Geoffrey had sided strongly 
with his own metropolitan in a quarrel with 
Roger of York; aud a forme! oomnlomt of 
having suffered personal violence at the hands 
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of the bishop of Ely was kid by Roger befor^ 
the 00 ur t assembled at Winchester on 16 Aub 
Geoffrey, however, cleared bimaelf by t:«l-i.ig 
a solemn oath, in the king’s presence, that 
he was not the doer of the act of which the 
arclibishop complained (ij. i. 113, iigt 
the end of the month GeoHrey, with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sailed for Notmandv 
as escort to the king’s daughter Joanna; they 
accompanied her on her way to Sicily os fiir 
as Bt. Grilles, and returned to England before 
Christmas (ib. pp. 119-20, 127). 

In this year, 1176, Geof&ey became enstos 
of the honour of Eye (Eteoh, p. 208). He 
was one of the three prelates commissioned 
by the king to dissolve the eollega of secular 
canona ntWalthain,20 Jan.ll77(&sfa5e», 
i, ISO). Soon afterwards Henry sent him, 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, on an 
embassy to Flanders (cf. ib. pp. 116 and 186, 
with Extoh’, p. 206 n . 2, and p. 210 ». 2). In 
March he was in London, witnessing Henry’s 
award holwoeu the kings of CastiUe and 
N avarro. _ Early in J nne he went, with others, 
on a mission from Henry to the young kiv 
in Normandy, and to Louis of France, a 
was one of the four bishops who were with 
tho king at Stanatead on 12 July, when 
tidings came that the realm was threatened 
with an interdict, against which they im- 
mediately appealed (^Geata lien. i. 144, 164, 
108, 176, 17T, 181). At Christmas 1178 he 
was with tho court at Winchester (Ettok, 
p. 224). In 1179 he was head of the justices 
itinerant on the midland circuit (Geata, i. 
289) ; Olid from April 1179 to April 1180 
. he shared with his old comrades, the bishops 
of Wiiiohester and Norwich, the office of 
chief justiciar (R. DiobtOj i. 486). From 
1180 to 1186 there are notices of him— fre- 
I quontly in company with Bishop Mchaid 
s of Winohoster — as justice of the curia regis 
, and boron of the exchemior (1180, Duen^, 

1 Mai’onaffe, i. 700 ; 11^-2, Feet of Fim, 

: p. 1 ; cf. Exton, p. 244 n. 0, and p. 249 ». 2; 

1 1183, Ettow, p. 261 ; 1184, Madox, Mcdi. 

T i. 216 d ; 1186, Bitow, p. 208), About 
: August 1181 he wos with the king at Not- 
i tingliam. He assisted at the marriage of 
, the king of Scots, at Woodstock, on 6 Sept. 

1186, and at a council at Marlborough on 
j 14 Sept. ( Geata Men. i. 280, 861, 36^ ; at 
I Christmas he was with the oourt at Guild- 
1 ford (iJ. ii. 3). In 1189 he held pleas in 
i Linoolnshiro, Derbyshire, and Cambridge 
1 shire (Fipe Foil, 1 Ric. I, pp. 69, 160, 184). 
. On 4 June he was present at a conference 

7 between Henry and Louis at LoFertt Bm- 
1 narcl((7cste J/en. ii. 66). He had apparently 
f returned to England before Henry s death 

8 ou 0 July. He was trustee for some of the 
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bequests in. Henry’s will (Gebv. Oaet. i. 20^ 
399)t btit cannot have nad time to act in 
that capaoLty before, ' hastening with a great 
train and I'nU. of pride’ to meet the new 
king, Sichord I, on his return to England, 
he fell sick at Winchester (ib. p. 467), and 
there ^ed on 27 July (Angl. Sacra, i. 631 n. 
ftom Obituary of My ; the Qesta^ Hen., iL 
78, say 20 Aug,, and E, Dicmo, ii. 68, says 
21 Aug.) He was hurled at Ely. As he 
left no wiU, his treasures, amounting to 8,200 
marks in coin and much gold and silver plate, 
horses, fine dothes, corn, and other stores, 
passed to the king. 

Geoffrey was a henefaetor to his cathedral 
church and monastery; he presented it with 
Boreral rich vestments, repaired two sides and 
part of the silver cover of St. Etheldreda’s 
shrine, ' painted the choir of the high altar 
and the middle part of the choir, and almost 
completed the new building to the west, witii 
the tower ’ (Hist. El, pp, 631-2) . The whole 
eastern limb of Ely Cathedral has been rebuilt 
since GeofTrey’s day, and his painting has 
therefore vanished, together with the ‘ chair 
of the high altar ’ (catliedra magni altaris), 
probably a throne for the bishop, placed in the 
apse behind the altar. Of his ‘ new building,’ 
!.e. the western transept, the southern half, 
with a clerestory added probably by the next 
bishop, still remains, as wdl as the great west 
tower, of which the upper portion is of later 
date (of. Joo. Bhakblobd, pp. 62-3). At 
the enthronement of his successor, 6 Jan, 
1190, it was discovered that his tomb had been 
broken open, and his episcopal rhig stolen. 

[Materials fur Hist, of Bochet, Gesta Abbatum 
S. Albaui, Balph do Dicoto, Gorvase of Oanter- 
bupy, Gesta Henrici, Boger of Wondover, An- 
neles Monastici (all in lulls Ser.) ; Jocelyn of 
BnAMond, Camden Soo.; Eistoria Elionsis in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. ; Pipe Bolls 14 
& 18 Hen. II (Pipe EoU Soc.), 1 Bie. I (Eeeord 
Oomm.) ; Beet of Pines, Pipe Boll Soc. vol. xviL; 
Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II j Madox’s Ex- 
chequer and EormulareAnglicanam.] H. N. 

BlDEBi. [See also Evnim,] 

BIDEE or BYDBH, JOHN (1 662-1682), 
lexicographer and bishop^ of KiUaloe, horn 
at Carrington, Cheshire, in 1662, was edu- 
cated at Jesus Oollege, Oxford, where he 
noduated B.A. in 1681 and M.A. in 1683. 
Taking holy orders, he held the rectory of 
Waterstock from 1 4 Sept, 1680 till next year, 
and that of South Okeudou from 20 Nov. 
1683 to 81 Aug. 1690 (Nbwooubt, Diocese 
oflondon, ii. 449). He was also for a time 
bouefleed at Bermondsey. But he devoted 
his early life main^ to study or tutorial 
Work at Oxford, 1689 Joseph Barnes 


published for him at the university press an 
elaborate English-Latlu and Latin.^nglish 
dictionary. The long title began : ‘ Biblio- 
theca Scholastica, a double Dictionorie. 
Penned for all those that would haue within 
short space the use of the Latin Tongue, 
either to speake or write’ (Bodleian), The 
dedication was addressed in Latin to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and Latin verses were 
inscrihed to the Earl of Sussex and William 
Woad, both of whom had given Eider 
pecuniary help in his undertaking. He also 
acknowledged help from his Bermondsey 
parishioners and from friends at and near 
Banbury. Eider claimed that he included 
four thousand more words than any previous 
English lexicographer, end that his was the 
first dictionary in which English words pre- 
ceded the Latin. The latter claim is un- 
tenable, for EngUsh-Latin dictionaries by 
Bichord Hnloet, John Withals, and H. F., 
the translator of Simon Felgi'om’s Flemish- 
Latin work, appeared respectively in 1662, 
1667, and 1680, while the ‘ Oatholicon An- 
glicum,’ although not printed till the nine- 
teenth century, was compiled in the fifteenth. 
Eider’s dictionary was, however, the earliest 
in which the English-Latin portion preceded 
the Latin-Eugliah. Eider doubtless owed 
something to the laboims of Thomas Thomas 
[q. V,], who produced at Cambridge in 1687 
an elaborate Latin-Euglish lexicon. Fuller 
says that Eider borrowed ' both his saddle 
and bridle ’ from Thomas. But Eider’s effort 
was generally deemed superior to that of his 
predecessor. According to a distich by Br. 
John Underhill [q. v.] : 

Quantum Thomasio Calepinns cedere dehet, 
Tantum pnedaro Tbomasius ipse Bidero. 

In 1617 Francis Holyoake recast and edited 
Eider’s dictionary, and was charged by Tho- 
mas’s executors with extensive plagiarism. 
In subsequent reissues of Biders wok in 
1626, 1633, and 1640, HolyosJie’s contribu- 
tions were modified and amplified 1^ Holy- 
oeke himself, by Nicholas Grey [q. v.J, and by 
Ilolyoake’e sons [see HoirYOAxn, Faiiirais], 
IVom 1697 to 1616 Eider was rector of 
Winwick, Lancashire, but he rarely visited 
his parish. At the some date as he received 
the appointment he became dean of St. 
FatrioJrs Cathedral, Dublin, and he lived for 
the rest of his life (^e^ in Ireland, Early 
in 1698 he was granted the queen’s license 
to visit England. Later in the year he was 
made prebendary of fijldare, in 1608 arch- 
deacon of Meath, and in 1612 bishop of £j 1- 
laloa. He was consecrated on 12 Jau. 1612- 
1618. He resigned the rectory of Winudok 
on 11 Aug. 1016, and in 1022 ha presented 
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to royal commissioners at Dublin a detailed 
account of his diocese, 'wbicli is extant in 
manuscript in the diocesan registry of Cashel, 
lie wns anxious to encournge the study of 
the Irish language. Dying on 12 Not. 10S2, 
he ■was buried in his cathedral. He left two 
sons, Jolin and Thomas. 

Besides his dictionary, Bider published: 
1. ‘ Letter concerning the News out of Ire- 
land, and of the Spaniards landing and present 
3tatethere,’London,1601,4to, 2, ‘Afriendly 
caTsat to Irelands Oatholickes concerning 
the Daungerous Dreame of Christs corporali 
yet invisible presence in the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,’ Dublin, 1002 (by Tranck- 
ton), 4to (Brit. Mus.) This was a reply to n 
defence of the six catholic articles, circulated 
m manuscript by Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.]tho 
Jesuit. The latter sent Hider an answer 
to the ‘Caveat’ on 4 Feb. 1002-3, and 
Hider published in ICOl, by way of retort, 
a ‘rescript’ embodj’ing‘a claim of antiquity 
ill behalf of the Froteslant religion.* No 
copy of this pamphlet seems known. It was 
severely handled in Fitzsimon’s ‘ Cotholiok 
Confutation of Itider's Claim,’ Iloucii, 1608. 

rWaod's Athono) Oxen, ii, ; Cotton’s Fasti 
nib. Ecol. passim ; Ware's Bishops of Ireland, 
ed. Harris), 1. 606 ; Ainsworth’s Latin Diet. pref. ; 
Notes and Queries, Oth ser. iv. 274 ; Hndan's Ox- 
ford Press, p. 28 ; see art Fitzsisiok, Hkkrx.] 

S. L. 

HIDER, WILLIAM (1723-1785), mis- 
cellaneous writer, the son of .Tohn Rider of 
London, gent., was born in 1723, and edu- 
cated at Mr. Wntkin’s academy in Spilnl 
Square. On 22 June 1739 he matriculated 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, but migrated 
to Jesus College, where ho was a scholar 
from 1744 to 17 19 ; ho graduated D. A. in 
1746, and was subsequenUy appoint od chap- 
lain of the Mercers’^ Company, lecturer of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lanu, and curate of St. 
Faith’s. He was also chaplain to St. Paul’s 
school, and in 1763 was ap]joinled surmasler, 
a post from which ho retired in 1783 on 
account of his inflrmitios. He died on 
30 March 1785, leaving a widow, Hannah 
Rider, who received on allowance from the 
Mercers’ Company until her death in 1809; a 
son, John Eider, who was 0 printer in Littlo 
Britain, died on 1 April 1800. 

Besides several single sermons. Rider was 
author of: 1. ‘A Comment on Boadicia’ 
[sio], 176.1, 8vo i this is a vindication of the 
tragedy by Richard Glover [q, v.], which was 
pla^d for nine nights at Dru:y Lane Theatre 
in December 1763. 2. ‘ A Now Universal 
Dictionaw ; or a Comploat Treasure of the 
English Language, Tracing the words from 
their primitive fountains, explaining the 


various senses in which they are usp6 'Zi 

1769, fol. Proper names are included m it 
and each word is followed hy a full desotm 

short 



vols. ) tills 18 fl’prstsntio'us'work.iindwasdpfli 
cated.to George HI. Charles Godwy^^e 
that it had at first no reputation, but woa 
afterwards well spoken of; Lowndes call, 
it ‘ one of the vilest Grub Street compilations 
ever published ; ’ in 1764 Eider published an 
atlas to accompany the wort. 4. ‘ An Ihs- 
torical and Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the living Authors of Great 
Britain,’ 1762, 8vo ; published anonymoualy 
and chiefly remarkable for the 
eulogy the author passes on his own ‘ History 
of Engliuid.’ 6. ‘ The Christian Family’s 
Bible, l/flS-7, in three large folio volumes, 
with lengl hy comments by the editor. 
also contributed verses to the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ under the pseudonym ‘Philar- 
gyrus,’ 


[Works in Brit, Mus. Libr.; Gent. Mag. 
1786, p. 1000; St. Paul’s Sohool Beg. p, 84, 
Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1716-1886; Nichola'a 
Lit, Illustrations, iii. 787, v. 62, viii. 928, ix. 
602 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Han. ; Allibone’s Diet, 
English Lit.] A. F. P. 

RIDEVALL orRn)EVANS,JOHKBa 
1330), Franciscan, was fifty-fourth di- 
vinity reader of his order at O.Uord (itfoau- 
nunta Francisrana, i, 664), Some authorities 
have incorrectly desciibed him as nn Augus- 
1 iuinn friar. Ho is also called John de Musca. 
Tho following extant works ore attributed 
to him ; 1. ‘ Lectura super Apocalyp3i’(MS, 
Venice St. Mark, Class 1. Cod, 189, ff, 110- 
119). 2. ‘ Commentarius super Fulgencium 

... a fratro J. de Ridevall, ino. ‘Intencio 
vonerahilis viri ' (MSS. Univ, Cambr, Ii., 
ii. 20, ff, 121-02, ond Mm. i.l8,§6, Woioes- 
tor Cathedral Library, 164, and Venice St. 
Mark, Class I. Cod. 139, if. 121-86. 8. ‘ In 
Valerium ad Riifiuum deuxorenonducenda’ 
(a littlo piece hy Walter Map [q. v.], but 
sometimes attributed to St. Jerome), ine. 
‘ Loqui perbibeor ’ (MSS. Univ, Cambr, Mm. 
i. 18, § 6, ond Lambeth, 330). These two 
commentaries seem to be identical with the 


similar ones somewhat dubiously attributed 
to John Wnlleys or Wallensis (cf. Litilb,pp 
160, 170). 4. ‘ Ovidii Metamorpboseos fabule 
ocxviii moraliter e.xposite,’ino. ‘ In bujus exy 
positionis initio ’ (MSS. Univ, Cambr. Ii, n. 
20, ff. 162-99, and Worcester Cathedral Li- 
brary, 89). This exposition differs from those 
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jf Thomas Walleys and Peter Bercherius. 
5 . ‘A Oonimentnry on St. Augustine Be 
c'lvitate Dei,’ inc. ‘ Magnus Dominus et 
ioiiiittbilis nimia in Civitate Dei ’ (MSS. 
C,0.0. Oxon., 180, boolia 1-3, and 187, 
boolcs 6 and 1). 

(padding's Script. Ord. Min. p. 162 ; 
ctoalee's Suppl. in Script. Oid. Min. p. 465 ; 
faiiDor’a Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 680-1 ; Little’s 
Oterfriars at Oxford, pp. 170-1 (Oxford Hist. 
Sm.)] 1^- 

EIDGE, JOHN aeSO P-1637 f), puritan 
divine, tvas born at Oxford about 1690. He 
Btttiiculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
OD 10 Jiwts 1610, at the age of twenty, and 
rtaduated B.A. on 23 May 1012, having al> 
leady been ordained deacon by John Bridges, 
bhhop of Oxford. _ His nonconforming puri- 
tanism stood in bis way, and he went over to 
Ireland, where ho was probably ordained pres- 
byter by Hobert Eohlin [q. v.l, bishop of 
flown ond Connor. On 7 July 1619 Echlin 
admitted him to the vicarage of Antrim, on 
tlie presentation of Arthur Chichester, lord 
Ohidiester of Belfast [q. v.] He rebuilt or 
completed his church (founded 1596), and 
gained the repute of a telling preacher and 
< s great uvger of charitable works.’ He has 
been desci'ibed ns a presbyterian, but this is 
aa error. About 1626 Iluah Campbell, a 
laymon &om Ayrshire, established a Mnd of 
reviral meeting on the last Friday of each 
month at his house in Oldstone, two miles 
horn Antrim. Great crowds of people at- 
tended, and fanatical excesses were fostered 
by James Glendinniug, the eccentric vicar of 
Csrnmoney, co. Antrim. To allay the excite- 
ment, Bidge began a meeting for preaching 
and conference on the first Friday of each 
month at Antrim, and called in the aid of 
llobert Blair (1603-1066) [q. v.], Bobert 
Giimiingham (d, 20 March 1637) of Holy- 
wood, CO. Down, and James Hamilton (d. 
1066) [q. V.] 

Thus orisiiiated the Antrim meeting, a 
clerical conference described and commended 
by John Livingstone [q. v.], who says its 
dmiberations were ' sometimes as profitable 
as either presbyteries or synods.’ 'This meet- 
ing, an advisory body claiming no jurisdic- 
tion, furnished the model of the Worcester- 
shire agreement framed by Bichard Baxter 
in 1652, and adopted in numerous English 
counties in place of t he parliamentary presby- 
terianism. Also, throng John Howe (1030- 
1706) [q. V.], who was a member of the An- 
trim meeting (1071-6), it became th^arent 
of the county unions formed among English 
dissenters alter the passing of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. The fame of the meeting 
brought to Antrim, about 1628, a company of 
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English separatists (Beid thinks they wore 
baptists) and an Arminian, John Freeman, 
but neither party was successful in making 
proselytes. 

Ridge was one of the five beneficed clergy 
[see B^cn, Enwinn] who, at the primary 
visitation of Henry Leslie [q. v.] at Lisburn 
in July 1636, refused to subscribe to the 
new canons, assimilating the doctrine and 
ceremonies of the Irish church to those of 
England. The private conference which 
followed has not been recorded ; in the 
ublic dimutation with Leslie at Belfast (on 
1 Aug.) Ridge took no pert, but when called 
up for sentence on 12 Aug. ho admitted that 
Leslie had given the five nou-subscribere a 
fair, though not a full, hearing. Leslie thought 
his scruples arose from his being ‘amelan- 
cbolian’ in temperament. He condemned 
Mm to ‘perpetual silence within bis diocese.’ 
Hitherto there had been no actual piesby- 
terianism in Ireland ; even by theoretical 
prosbyteriaus the question of the form of 
church government had not been seriously 
raised. It was Leslie’s action, prompted by 
Bramhall, that laid the foundation of a 
fierce revolt against episcopal authority. As 
was expected, the silenced clergymen, with 
the exception of Brice, retired to Scotland. 
They were received at Irvine, Ayrshire, by 
David Dickson (1683 P-1663) [q. v.] Heie 
Ridge is believed to have died in 1637, but 
there is no record of bis death or burial. 

He was married, and left daughters, one of 
whom, Susannah (d. 19 April 1693), was mar- 
ried on 30 Sept, 1643 to Samuel Heatbeote 
of Derby, and bed ten obildren; the descen- 
dants of her eldest son, Samuel, are numerous. 
His portrait in oils, aud an autograph manu- 
script, ‘ Advice to his Daughters,’ are in the 
possession of a descendant, 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1891, iii. 1257; 
Adair's Narrative, 1860, pp. 16, 27, 63, 320; 
Lives of Blair and Livingstone (Wodrow Soe.) : 
Reid's Hist. Presb. ChuTon in Ireltind (Rillen), 
1867) i. 100 sq. 201 sq, 621 sq. ; Killen’s Hist. 
Cong. Presb, Ohnioh in Ireland, 1880, p. 16.] 

A. G. 

BLDGBWAT, Sm THOMAS, first Eabl 
on LoKDOiruimRx and first Baron Gaxleh'- 
Ridouwat (1666 P-1031), son and heir ol 
Thomas Ridgeway of Tor Mobun, co. Devon, 
and Mary, daughter of Thomas Southcote of 
Bovey Traoey m the some county, was born 
either at Torwood or at Tor Abbey about 
1666(PniK0B, Worthies qf Devon). He ma- 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
17 Nov. 1681, and was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple in 1683 (Foster, A lumni 
Oxon,') Subsequently be was apparently ap- 
pointed collector of customs at Exmouth 
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(CW. Hatfield MSS, t. 303). lie sucooedad aoi-tli, retoniug about the 

hisfather on 27 June 1697, and in July of tober,butitwa8notuntiltheeiidofs^bmrir 

that year fitted out a ship at hie own coat to 1610 that the inquisitions taken by thenrn^ 
take part in the Azores expedition under the drawn up in legal form and the maps proneriv 

Earl of Essex (Cal. State Fapara, Eom. Eliz. prepared. ArrivinginLondonaboutlSSiteE 
] 696-7, p. 477). lie was high shei'iff of Kidgeway had an interview with Salisburv’ 
Devon in 1600, and was knighted in the same and handed over to him all the dooumS 
year (PBiNon, Worthea). He is said to have oonnoeted with the survey. During the next 
taken part in the wars in Ireland, and may few weeks he was busily engaged with Sir 
possibly have done so under Lord Mountjoy. John Davis [q. v.] and the commissioneisfor 
lie was returned M.P. for oo. Devon on Irish aifalra, before the lords of the council. 
28 Feb. 1604 to the parliament of 1604-11, in assisting to make a selection from the W 
but resigned when axipointed truasuror in lists of servitors willing to plant, transmuted 
1606. In 1608 he was appointed vice- by Ohiohester, and in deciding as to the most 

treasurer and tieasurer-at-wars in Ireland suitable districts for locating the prineipd 
under Sir George Cary, whom he eventually natives. In the discharge of these and other 
succeeded as treasurer in April 1006, (Caf. duties connected with the grand movement 
State Papers, Irol. Jas. I, i. 401). lie hold in Ulster he was detained m London till the 
that office till 1610 (Lii. Ilib. i. pt. ii. p. 43), beginning of J uly. Meanwhile new eommis- 
boiug admitted a privy councillor on 20 Oot. sioners, of whom he was one, had been ap- 
1006 (cf. Qal, State Papers, Irol. Jas. [,ii. 31, pointed to carry the scheme into execution; 
36). Ilia office as treasurerwas no sinecure, and, in order that his absence might not retard 
and on 30 Nov. 1606 he submitted a prqcct the work, Didgeway, as soon as he was re- 
to the Earl of Salisbury for increasing the lieved from attendance on the council, ‘put 
crown roveuuos (ib. ii. 40). On 18 Doc. over in a small boat of seven or eight tons 
warrant was given to the lord ehaiicellor to a vessel,’ wrote Ohichesler, ‘ unfit for hun to 
issue a commission to him and certain others adventure in ’ (ib, iii. 479), 
to inquire into abbey lands in county Dublin Hie arrival caused things to move briskly, 
(ib, if. 46). He had aiiparently about this He himself was assigned, as an undertaker, 
time been oppnintedmastoi' of the hawks and two thousand acres in the precinct ii 
game in Ireland, an office formerly in the pos- Ologher, co. Tyrone, lying on the south- 
session of Sir Geoffrey Fonton [q. v.] eastern border of the barony of Ologher, 

When the news of the rebellion of Sir adjoining that port of Monaghan known os 
Oohir O’Doghorty [q. v.l, and the burning of the Trough, and represented on the map as 
Derry, reached Dublm^pril 1608), the lord well-wooded and_ containing little bog or 
deputy, Sir Arthur Ohichoelor [sac Om- wasteland. To this were subsequently added 
uiinsTUB, Aniitun, Lonn Curaiinsinii ob on 22 April 1013 the lands around Agher. 
Bnr,]?.tsi], immediately despatched a strong Furlhor, as a servitor, there was assigned to 
force into the north, under the marshal, Sir him another estate of two thousand acres in 
lliohard Wingfield and Su: Oliver Lambart, the precinct ofDungannon, oo. Tyrone, lying 
‘ in which our noble treasurer,’ wrote Ohi- along the uppor oourse of tho Blaokwater, 
Chester,' without my knowledge aocompanied and represented as abounding in woods and 
them,’ with a troop of horse, 'and rendered bog land. lie was one of the first to talc 
himself omiueiit by the rapidity with which out his letters patent, and from a report 
lie followed and subdued O'Doghorty ’ (ib, ii. made of tho state of the plantation in 1611 
606, Prof. p. 38), Ohichesler regretted that ho appeore to have been fah'ly active iu ful- 
' he could give him no recompense but thanks,' filling hie obligations as on undertaker. The 
but he conferred the honour of knighthood scUloment of Ulster having caused a great 
on his oldest son, Hobert, at that time sixteen drain on the English exchequer, it was sug- 
, years of age, who had acoompanied him (ib. gested to James I in ] 611 that there were 
li. 607). lie assisted iu the preliminary work many gentlemen who would willingly pay 
of Burreying the escheated count i es of Ulster considerable sums for on hereditarv title, and 
preparatoiT to the plant ation, and on 30 Nov. t hat the money thus obtained mignt be used 
urged on Salisbury the neoessily of putting for the support of the awny in Ulster. The 
the scheme into execution as speedily as pos- king’s consent having been obtained, one of 
Bible (t&. iii, 104), He was thanked by tho tho first to take advantage of the new order 
king for his diligence, but the survey proved thus created was Bidgeway, who for the pay- 
in manyrespects so defective that on 19 July ment of 1,2004 was created a baronet on 
1609 a new commission wiieisaued to him and 26 Nov, 1611, In anticipation of the ia- 
otffiers (ib, Iii. 266-6). On 81 July tho com- tended calling of a paidioment, and with the 
missionerB set out feom Dublin towards the object of securing a majority in it for the' 
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new settlers, a number of boroimbs were 
created in 1612, and on 13 Nov. Ridgeway 
ffds constituted a burgees of BallynaJiill in 
Gallen-Ridgeway, Queen’s County («i. iv. 
299), of wbich place be was elected M.P. on 
17 April 1613. He was libewise returned 
as one of the knights of the shu-e for co. 
HVrone on 23 April to the parliament which 
met at Dublin on 18 May, and it was on his 
motion that Sir John Davis was elected 
speaker, thus giving rise to the counter- 
ekction of Sir John Bveroi-d, and to one of 
the most remarkable scenes in Irish parlia- 
mentary history ([I’fi. iv. 399-401). On I April 
1616 a commission was issued, to the Laid 
chancellor and others to take his accounts as 
treasurer (ib.v, 29). Some exception was made 
as to certain sums of money expended by him 
(I'J. V. 176-6), but he was discharged of his 
office in 1616, and on 26 May was created 
Lord Ridgeway, baron of Gnllen-Ridgeway. 

On 19 Aug. 1622 he sold his proportion 
called Portolare and BallyklUygirie, inMud- 
mg Agher, to Sir James Erskine, eleventh 
sen of Alexander, second son of John, earl of 
Mar, and younger brother of Thomas, first earl 
of i^llia. The transaction was nominally a 
sde, hut strictly an exchange of the Portolare 
and Ballvkillygma estate for the title and 
(hgnityof an earldom, of which Erskine had 
the disposal (Spottiavioode Miaoell. i. 102- 
110). Acoorclmgly, on 23 Aug. 1623 ho be- 
came Bari of Londonderry. In the Star- 
chamber proceedinge against the Earl of Suf- 
folk [see noWABD, Tiiomab, first Eabi op 
SnPFOlx] in October 1619 one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against him was a direct 
statement of Ridgeway that during the time 
he had been vice-treasurer be bad never been 
aUe to obtain tbe money needed for the publio 
service unless bis demaud was accompanied 
hr a bribe (QAXtnis'nB, Iliat, of England, iii. 
209). 

Ridgeway died in London in 1631, and was 
hurled in tbe south aisle of the parish church 
of TorMohim, Devonshire, which he had early 
in Ms life adorned with tablets to the memory 
of bis father and grandfather. He married 
Oicely (sometime maid of honour to Queen 
Elisabeth), sister and coheiress of Ilenw Mae- 
irilham,hy whom he had three sons — ^Robert, 
who succeeded him, Edward, and MocwiUiam 
pandtwo dau^ters— Mary, who died in hat 
infancy, and Oossandra, who married Sir 
Eraucis Willoughby. The peerage became 
extinct on the death of Robert, fourhh earl, 
ml714. 

fPiiace’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 648-61; 
Bathe’s Extinct Foernge ; Pooraga of EngUnd, 
to , by &. E. 0. (s. T. * Londonderry ') j Blowitt’s 
Fasorama of Tor^iiny ; Oal. State Papers, Iiel. 


Jas. I, passim ; Hill’s Plantation of Ulster; Oal. 
StatePapsis, Dom,; Pole’s Description of Devon, 
pp. 209, 272; Addit. MS. 6764, f. 184; Cott. 
MS. Titus B. I. ff. 181, 189, 405 ; Hwl MS. 
1091, art. 1-3.] B. D. 

RIDGEWAT, WrLLLhM (d. 1817), 
law reporter, graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as B.A. in 1787, LL.B, in 1790, and 
LL.D. in 1796. He was called to tbe bar, 
and acted as one of the crown counsel in 
several state trials, notah^ in that of Ro- 
bert Emmet in 1803, of Edward Sheridan 
and Thomas Kirwan in 1811-12, and of 
O’Connor and McKeon in 1817. He died 
at Dublin of typhus fbver, caught while on 
circuit at Trim, on 1 Deo. 1817. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Edward Ledwich [g. v.], 
antiquary, and left seven children. 

Ridgeway had a high reputation as a 
lawyer, and was a diligent and accurate 
reporter of legal cases. In 1774 he was en- 
trusted by the Irish attorney-general with 
the publication of ‘ Reports of Cases argued 
and determined in the King’s Bench and 
Chancery during the time of Lord Hord- 
wicke’s Presidency (1733-7).’ Marginal 
notes contain the substance of the decisions 
given, with a coUation of anthoritiea and 
references. Ridgeway prepared the official 
reports of the proceecungs against W. Jack- 
son in 1796 and tho Sheares in 1798 [see 
Shuabbs, Hdnbt] ; they appear in the ' State 
Trials.’ Other volumes published by Ridge- 
way are ; 1. ' Reports of Cases upon Appeal 
and Writs of Ekror in the HIm Oourt_ of 
Parliament in Ireland since the ^storation 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
1796-8. 2. ‘ Term Reports of Cases in the 
King’s Court in Dublin, 34-35 George III ' 
(with W. Lapp and John Schoales), 1796, 

5. 'Reports of State Trials in Ireland, 1798- 
1803,’ 0 vols. 1803. 4. 'Reports of Pro- 
ceedings in Cases of High Treason at a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer hdd under Special Oom- 
mission, August and September 1603/ 1803, 
4to. 6. ‘Report of Proceedings under Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery for Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, 
end Cavan in December 1806,’ 1607, Svo- 

6. ' Proceedings in Case of T. Klrwan and 
B. Sheridan,' 1811, 8vo. 7. ‘ Proceedings 
against H. Eitzpatrick for Libel on the Duke 
of Riohmond,' 1818, 8va. 8. ‘Report of 
Trial of Roger O’Coimorand Martin M'Keon/ 
1817 (finished by B. "W. Greene). 

[Biogr, Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Todd's 
Cat. ofjDnblin Qraduatss , Oont. Mag. 1817, ii. 
672; Scots Magazine, 1817, ii. 198; State Trials, 
vol. xxxi. &o.; Wallaoe’s Reporters chrono- 
logically arranged (1866), p. 270 ; Nichols’s let. 
lUustr, viii. 832.] G. Lu G, N. 
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BIDGLEY, THOMAS, D.D. (1607?- 
1784), independent tlieologien, was born in 
London about 1667. He was educated for 
tbe ministry in Wiltsbiro, presumably under 
John Davison at Trowbridge. In 1096 he 
was chosen assistant to Thomas Gouge 
(1666 P-1700) [q. v.], pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Three Cranes, Fruiterers’ 
Alley, Thames Street, London. On Gouge's 
death he succeeded to the pastorate, which 
be held till his own death, being assisted by 
John Ilurrion and (from 17321 by Samuel 
1 ’arsons. On the death of Isaac Chauncy [q.v.] 
he was elected (1712) divinity tutor to the 
Fund Academy in Tenter Alley, Moorflolds, 
established by the London congregational 
fund board in 1606. Ills coadjutor in classics 
and science was John Eames [q. v.] Ilidgley 
had abundance of theological leaniing, and 
was a good instructor. His position as a 
teacher was that of a bulwarh of dissenting 
orthodoxy against the prevalent tendencies 
toArian and Arniinian laxity. This duty 
lie discharged with great ability and con- 
siderable individuality of treatment. Yet 
his scheme of the Trinity, denuded of the 
generation of the Son ami the proeossion of 
the Spirit, is essentially Sabollian, and in 
rising the difficulties of (Jalviuisin he follows 
the Sooiniaus in limiting the penalties of 
Adam’s sin to death and tomporal discomfort. 

In 1710 ho took the sido of subscription 
in the Salters’ Hall debates [see Beabiiuiiy, 
Tjiohas], thus ranging himself with tho 
older Presbyterians ; while Hunt, Lowman, 
Liirdncr, and Jennings, his juniors among 
llie learned independents, wore for non-sub- 
■scription. llis lectures expository of tho 
larger catechism of the Westininstur divines 
constitute his 'Body of Divinity,’ which, 
issued by subscription in 1731, became a 
textbook of moderate Onlvinism, and gained 
him the diploma of D.D. from Aberdeen. 

Eidgley died on 27 March 1734, aged 66, 
land was buried in Bunhill Fields, llis 
portrait by Bartholomew Dandridge [q. v.] 
has been engraved by Yaudorgucht. 

Ho published, besidos singlo sermons, in- 
cludingfunoral sermonsfor Qort rude Olarkson 
(1701), Elizabeth Bankes (1711), Nathan 
Hall (1719), Thomas Tingey (1720), John 
Hurrion (1732), and John Bladen (1733, two 
editions sumo year) : 1. ‘ The Unroasonoblo- 
noss of the Charge of , , . Creed-making,’ 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 2. <Au Essay concerning 
Truth and Charity,’ &c., 1721, 8vo (both 
these relate to the oalters’ Hall controversy). 
3. ‘ The Doctrine of Original Sin,’ &e., 1726, 
8vo ; two editions same year (two lectures 
at Pinners’ Hall, with postscript), d. 'A 
Body of Divinity,’ &c., 1781, fol. 2 vols. 


(portrait) j 2nd edit. 17.34; 3rd ediTiiir 

(1708) IS really a norrative of griovanca ly 
Sarah Peireo, a half-crazy spinster who pestered 
hini with her attentions; Noble's Contumation 
of Grange, 1800 , in. 166 ; Pogno and Bennett’s 
Hist, of Dissenters, 1838, ii. 186; Jones's Bnn- 
lull Heraonnls, 1849, pp. 230 sq.; Calendar of 
Associated Theological Colleges, 1887, p 46 1 

’ AG. 


EIDLEY, GLOCESTEE or GLOSTEK 
(1702-1774), miscellaneous wiiler, born at 
sea in the Glocosler East Indian in HO” 
and consequently called ' Gloeester,’ was'd 
collateral descendant of Bishop Nicholas 
Eidluy [q.v.], and son of M,ittliew Pudlev 
of Bonooolon, East Indies. He was educated 
at ■\Viiiohosler College, hecoming scholar ia 
1718, when he "was described as of St. Alban 
Wood Street, London. He matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 
1721, but was admitted a scholar of New 
College on 1 Sept. 1722, becoming fellow on 
18 June 1724, Wore the usual two years 
of probation had been completed. He gm- 
duated B.O.L. on 29 April 1729, and the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him bv 
diploma on 26 Fob. 1767. iVhile young 
ho was fond of acting, and in 1728 he and 
four compauiouB wrote tho tragedy of ‘ The 
Fruitless Eedress,’ each of them contributing 
an net. He afterwards composed the play 
of ‘ Jugurtlin,’ but neither piece was pro- 
duced on tliu public stage or printed. Theo- 
Xihilus Cibber, his contemporary at ’Winches- 
ter, is said to have called upon him at Poplar, 
and to have pressed him to adopt the stage 
as his profession. Yerses and translations 
by him, apparently written while he was at 
college, are in Bril. Mus. Addit. MS. 28717. 

Eidley was ordained in the English church, 
and was curate to Williom Berrimon, D.D. 
[q.v.] llo was afterwards Berriman’s exe- 
cutor, and preached his funeral sermon. 
In 1733 he was appointed by his college to 
the small bonefloo of "Woston Longueyille, 
Norfolk, thereby vacating his fellowship in 
1734. He was also chaplain to the East 
India Company at Poplar, where he chiefly 
resided, and lecturer at St. Ann’s, Middle- 
sex ; and in 1761 ho was presented by Lis 
collogu to tho donative of EomfordinEssex. 
Whun the Duke of Bedford was made lord- 


lioutenant of Ireland in 1766, Eidley de- 
clined an offer of the first chaplaincy, although 
it was coupled with a promise of promotion 
in England. He remained without substan- 
tial prefciment until May 1766, when hs 
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'vras appointed to the prehendal etnll of 
Teignton Eegis in Saliebuiy Cathedral by 
Archbishop Seeker (Nichols, Xiteraryvlnec- 
iiotes, ix. 744). Ridley -waa kno-wn to many 
learned men, including Bishop Lowth and 
Christopher Pitt, the poet, To the iatter he 
presented a set of verses ' on his poems and 
tronslations.’ With Spenc^Fope’s friend, he 
^as especially intimate. Spence gave him 
Pope’s cane, and made him his executor. 
IHiree letters from Ridley to Spence are in 
the appendix to Spence's ‘Anecdotes’ (ed. 
1858, pp. 3i0-7), and Ridley addressed to 
Spence nis imitation of Horace’s Ode 12, 
bt. iv. in Dodsley’s ' Museum’ (i. 136-6). 
Duncombe’s translation of the second book 
of the ‘Epistles of Horace’ is dedicated to 
lim. He died on 3 Nov. 1774, and was 
buried on 10 Nov. in the cemetery at Poplar, 
the epitaph on his monument being written 
by Lowth. Ridley’s library was sold by 
Benjamin AVhite in 1776. lie left a widow 
and four daughters. In his old ^e he lost 
both his sous, .lames Ridley [q. v.] and Tho- 
mas Ridley, a W'ritev in the service of the 
East India Company at Madras, where he 
was no sooner settled than he died of small- 
pox. Ilis daughter Mary (d. 1809), wife 
of Edward Evans (<?. 1807), captain in the 
33 rd foot, is said to have iwitten several 
novels. Margaret Ridley, ‘ the last survivor 
of his family,’ diod at Hinglmm in 1837, 
aged 91. 

Ridley wrote, in addition to many single 
aermous and three collected volumes of them 
tin 1736, 1742, and 1746 respeotivoly); 

I. ‘Jovi Eleutliorio, or an Offering to Li- 
berty ’[anon.], 1745; this BuhBequently(1748) 
appeared in Uodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poetry,’ 
iii. 44-68. 2, ‘ 1)0 Syrinoarum Novi Fmderis 
Versiouum indole alquc usu dissertatio,’ 
1701, dedicated to Arclihishop Seeker ; it is 
reprinted at the end of Semlov’s edition of 

J. J. Wetsteiu’s ‘ Libclli ad crisun atqiie in- 
teipretalionem Novi Tesiaraonti ’ toalas, 
1776), p. 247. Ridley had received four 
manuscripts from Mesopotamia, two of which 
contiunod ‘hinas versioncs Oyriocas Novi 
Foederis tabulnrum,’ and although he was 
without a preceptor, and even lacked a know- 
ledge of the letters, he ax>plied liimeelf to a 
study of the language and learnt it. The 
mimiisoripts were left by him to New Col- 
lege, Oxford,'and they were printed at the ex- 
pense of the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
ml778, by the Rev. Joseph White, D.D. fNi- 
cnoia, Ilhistrations of Lit. iv. 869). 3. ‘Life 
of Bishop Nicholas Ridley, ’1763; the success 
of this volume enabled him to inrost 8001 in 
thefunds ; the greater part of it was reprinted 
in ‘ The Voice of the Church,’ 1840, vols. i. iL 

TOL. XVI. 


4. ‘ A Review of Mr. PhiUips’e History of the 
Life of Reginald Pole,’ 1766. 6. ‘ A Letter 
to the Autlior of the Confessional ’ [anon.], 
1768 ; this was followed in the same year by 
second and third letters, and all three, in 
which Archbishop SecW assisted, were 
bound up together with a general title. 
Francis Blackbume, the anonymous author 
of ‘ The Confessional,’ subsequently replied 
to them, and so did ‘ A Country Clergyman’ 
(said to be the Rev. T. Grwatkin). C. ‘ Mo- 
lampus : a Poem in Four Books, with Notes, 
by the late Gloster Ridley,’ 1781. On the 
title-page is a medoUiou portrait of the 
author, painted by Scoulo, and engraved by 
John Hall. Prefixed is Ridley’s poem of 
‘ Psyclie,’ which had previously appeared in 
Dodsley’s ‘ Museum ’ (iii. 80-97) and in 
Dodsley's ‘Collection of Poetry’ (iii. 33-43). 
The publication waa effected by George 
Stcevens for the benefit of Ridley's widow 
and family. 

Some of his poems, including one on the 
death of George I and on the accession of 
George H from the Oxford set of verses on 
those events, appear in Nichols's ' Collection 
of Poems’ (viii. 74-82, 112-^). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Lysons’s Environs, 
iii. 467-8, iv. 197 ; Terry's Old Romford, pp. 
22S-7 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser, i. 230 ; 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 227 : Qont. Mug. 
1774, pp. 606-8, 642, 564 (where some extracts 
from ‘Jugiirtba’ are given), 1776 piissim (on 
the authorship of the 'Confessional'), 1809, j. 
687, 1837 i. 332; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, j, 
841-9, iii. 680, vi. 456, viii, 410; Ridlon’s An- 
cient Ryedalos, pp. 431-6 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii, 
676 ; Blomefield'sNorfollr, nii. 292 ; information 
fiom Dr. .Sewell of New College.] W. P. 0. 

RIDLEY, HUMPHREY, M.D. (1663- 
1708), physician, sou of Thomas Ridley of 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, wos horn in 
1663, lie matrlculatod from Merton College, 
Oxford, on 14 July 1671, but did not take a 
degree at Oxford, though he there studied 
medicine ; in September 1679 he ^adiiated 
M.D. at Leyden, maintaining a thesis ‘Do 
Lue Venereo.’ Ha was incorporated M.D. at 
Cambridge in 1688. He settled in London, 
became a candidate or member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept, 1891, and was 
elected a rollow on 30 Sept. 1692. He gave 
the Gulstoiiian lectures in 1694, He pub- 
lished in 1696 ‘ The Anatomy of the Brain,’ 
dedicated to the president and fellows of the 
College of Physicians. The hook was for- 
mally iqmroved by the censors’ hoard on 
7 Sept. 1604, and, although foUowing BO soon 
after the important writings of Thomas 
SVillis and Raymond Vieussens, contains 
additions to their accounts of the brain. He 
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dissected the venous supply of the corpora 
striata more exactly than Willis, and de- 
monstrated from observation in the en- 
Mrged brains of men who had been hanged, 
Sie lymph vessels of which only one had 
been mentioned by Anthony Nuolt in 1692. 
He was also the first to describe and name 
the circular sinus. Ilis is the first English 
description of a sarcoma or now growth of the 
pineal gland {Anatomy^ p, 83). He attacks 
the use of imagination m scientific writings, 
and gives anatomical reasons for doubting 
whether the soul is more seated in the brain 
than in the body at large. The figures whicli 
illustrate the book were drawn by William 
Oowper (1660-1709) [q. v.l the surgeon. A 
Latin translation was published at Leyden 
in 1726 by Langorak. On its title-page Bid- 
ley is erroneously named Henry, a mistake 
due to the fact that in his own book his 
initial only appears. In 1703 Tonson pub- 
lished for him a volnuie, entitled ‘ Obsorva- 
tiones qumdam Medico-practicoe et Fhysio- 
logicos,’ which shows him to have been as 
good a clinical observer as he was an ana- 
tomist, The observations, some of which 
are accompanied by accounts of autopsies, 
are more than thirty in number. The most 
interesting is that on hydrophobia in an 
English groom who accompanied his master 
to Hyswiek in October 1697, when the peaco 
was bein^ concluded, and was there bitten 
by a Danish dog. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
developed on 11 Deo., and it was observed 
that in the convulsions his head was gene- 
rally turned towards the wound, while just 
before his death dilllculty of swallowing 
ceased and ho took a largo'quantity of toast 
soaked in boor. Eidley died in April 1708, 
and was buried in SL Andrew's Church, 
Holboin. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Fhys. i. 490 ; Garth's Dispen- 
sary, canto V.; Foster's Alumni Ozon.; ‘Works.] 

N, M. 

BIDLEY, JAMES (1780-1766), author 
of ‘Tales of the Genii,' eldest sou of Dr. 
Glocestcr Bidloy [q. v. j, was horn at Poplar 
in 1730, and washaptisocl nt St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 18 Feb. in that year. lie was 
edncalod at Winchester School, being elected 
scholar in 1749, and matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, on 26 May 1764, hut 
soon afterwards migrated to How College, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1760. Ho held 
a fellowship at New Oollego ftom 1766 to 
1762, Having taken orders, he obtained a 
chaplaincy in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, hut he relinquished this post to become 
chaplain to a marching regiment, and was 
present at the capture of Eelloislo in June 
1761. Owing to the imperfect commissariat 


arrangements, the troops suffered ereafl, 
from dysentery. Bidley himself wa? 
fined for some weeks in a hospital at Palah 
on the island, and his geuerSl health™, 
undermined. Soon after his return (his 
signature in the Vestry Book anueaw 
1-1 Amril 1762) he obtained the revL^n o“ 
hiB father’s livmg at Bomford in Esaer 
where he died prematureW in 1766. g;’ 
death is recorded in the Bomford register 
of burials 1 March, from which it might be 
presumed that he was buried at Romford. 
blit Lysons expressly states that he died on 
24 Feb. and was buried at Poplar in the 
ohapel cemetery. By his wife Ann he had 
three children, .Tames John (baptised at 
Bomford on 16 April 1763), Ann (b, 176J.I 
and Mary .Tudith (6. 1765). " 

Bidley is ohiefly remembered as author of 
‘The Tales of the Genii, or the delightful 
Lessons of Horan, the son of Asmar. Faith- 

J. 4.1.. TO • „ 


and compared with the French and Spanuh 
editions published at Poris and Madrid, hy 
Sir Charles Morell’ (originally issued in 
shilling parts, and reprinted London, 1764 

2 vols. 8vo). The work purports to be by 
‘Sir Charles Morell, at one time ambassador 
from the British settlements in !l^dia to the 
Great Mogul,’ and to be a literal translation 
from a book held in |prent estimation at Ispa- 
han and at Constantinople. The ‘ Tales,’ how- 
ever, are entirely Bidley’s own; the stories 
are good in themselves ; they arc interspersed 
with some satire upon the professions of so- 
callcd Cliristians ; and, for the rest, are skil- 
fully modelled upon the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
which had been first translated into a Euro- 
pean tongue (French) by Antoine Galland, 
and concurrently rendered into English, 

3 704-17 17. Bidloy’s first edition, illustrated 
hy some woll-exeoiited engravings, was dedi- 
cated to George, prince of Wales, A second 
odition appeared in 1780, and succeeding 
editions in 1794,1800,1806, 1814, 1849, and 
1861. A Fi’cnch translation appeared in 
3766, another in ‘Le Cabinet desFefis’in 
1786, and n German translation at Leipzig 
in 1766-0, 8vo. The two English editions 
last namod were selected, ‘ reviseA purified, 
and remodelled,’ ‘ with a view of develop- 
ing a religions moral,’ hy Archbishop 
Whately, who may have been a rounder 
moralist than Bidley, hut was far inferior 
as a story-teller, Joseph Spence [q. v.], an 
old family friend, was portrayed in the 
‘Tales’ as ‘Phosoi Ecneps’(his name read 
bnokwards), the Dervise of the Groves. 
Their popularity among children outlasted 
the oi^leenth century, and is_ attested by 
the infantine tragedy called ‘ Misnar,’ whidi 
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^rles Dickens founded on one of Hadley’s ^ 
'Taies’ about 1822, 

In addition to ‘ The Tales of the Genii,’ 
Eidley ■wrote a novel, of no great merit, 
entitled ‘The History of James Lovegrove, 
Esfluirc,’ in four books, London, 1761, 2 vols. 
gvoi and ‘The Sohemer, or Universal Satirist, 
ty that Great Philosopher Ilelter van Soelter,’ 
linden, 1763, 8vo (a aeries of papers origi- 
nally contributed to the ‘ London Ohronicle ^ ; 
it satirises, among other oontemporaiy topics, . 
Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and the proposals I 
snbmitted for the construction of Blackfriars ' 
Bridge upon elliptical arches [see Mvxrrn, 
■RoMET, 1734-1811]. 

rposter’s Alumni Oxen. 1716-1888; Kirby's 
Ifihehester Scholars, p. 249 ; notes from Bom- 
M register kindly supplied by Thomas Bird, 
aij., of Canons, Bomfond; Lysona’s Knvirons of 
london, iii. 464; Obalmeis's Biogr. Dietion- 
jty; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 646, 847, h. 
376 , 382; Letters of Eminent Persons, iii. 169; 
Cushing's Initials and Pseudonyms, pp. 604, 634 ; 
EsUcettandLaing’s Diet, of Anon, and Psendon. 
tit. iii. 2643; Monthly Bev. xxii. 478 ; Watt's 
fiiU. Britannica; Ebert's Bibl, Diet. 1837, p. 
1142.] T. S. 

BIDLBY, LANCELOT (<2. 1676), divine, 
k said to have been the son of John Bidley 
of Willimotes'wick in Northumberland, by 
ilacgaret, daughter of Bichard Horton, and 
nondson of Sir Nicholas Eidley. Nicholas 
Bidley [q. v.], bishop of London, -was his first 
cousin. He was educated at Glare Hall, 
Cambridge, and proceoded B.A. 1623-4, and 
commenced M.A. 1637, B.D. 1637, and D.D. 
1540 or 1641. On the reorganisation of the 
cWch of Canterbury under wo Hag’s charter 
on 8 April 1641 ho -was constituted, on Oron- 
mer'sreoommendation,one of thesixpreachera 
of that cathodral. Under Ed-ward VI he 
was a vigorous dofonder of protestantiam, and 
Uahop Bidley seems to have meditated his 
promotion to the chancellorship of St, Paul’s 
on the translation of Grindal to a bishopric 
in November 1661, He -was collated to 
the rectory of Willingham, Cambridge, on 
10 June 1646. 

On Mary’s accession he -was proceeded 
against as a married clergyman. He failed to 
appear on the day of visitation, but ten days 
otiterpleaded guilty in the chapter-house and 
was deprived (16 March 1663 ; Hist. MSS. 
Qmm. 9th Eep. p. 101 ; Sinvpn, Grarmer, 
p. 472). Bale heard a report that Eidley 
subsequently put away his wife and returned 
to celibacy and Bomon Catholicism. Ue wa.s 
deprived of the rectory of Willingham on or 
before 6 May 1654 (^Baker MSS. xxx. 136, 
141). Under Elisabeth, however, ho reap- I 
pears in 1660 as ono of the six preachers of | 


Canterbu^ (Stktph, JParker, i. 20). He 
was also in the same year appointed rector 
of Strethnm in Cambridge, -where be was 
buried on 16 June 1676 (BLoainwuLD, Qollec- 
tanea Cantabr, p. 23). He married Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Paterson, and hkd 
two sons, Henry and Mark Jq. v.] 

Bidley 'wrote; 1. ‘An Exposition upon 
the Epistle of Jude the Apostle of Chnst, 
wherein he aetteth plainll before every man’s 
eyes false Apostles and their craftes, hi the 
whiche they have long deceived symple 
Christian people,’ London, 1638, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Commentttiy in Englishe upon Soyncte 
Paule’s Epistle to the Ephesians for the in- 
struction of them that be unlearned in touges 
gathered out of the Holy Soryptures and of 
the olde Oatholyke Doctours of the Chuiche, 
and of the best authors that nowe a d^es 
do wry te,’ London, 1640, 8vo. 8. ‘An Ex- 
position in Englysbe upon the l^ystyll of 
Saynt Pauls to the Pmllipians for the in- 
struction of them,’ London, 1646 (P) 8vo. 
4. JAn E^osition in Englyshe upon the 
Epistle of S. Pauls to the Colossians,’ Lon- 
don, _ 1648j 8vo. The first three books axe 
reprinted m Legh Biohmond’s ‘Blathers of 
the English Church,’ Eidley is also credited 
by Tanner and Bale with many other ei- 
^itions of scripture, os weU as works ‘ De 
XIII Abusionibua Misace,’ and ‘Be Coi^ugio 
Minis tronim.’ 

[Bale's Seiiptt. Brit. i. 718; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. (inaccuiate in details) ; Todd’s Deans 
of Oantorhury; Ames’s Typogr, Autiq. ed, Her- 
bert; Ootton’s Editions 01 the Bible; Cole MSS. 
he. 62; John Earrisson’s (alias John Bale) Yet 
a Course of the Bomish Box, p. 49 ; Gloccster 
Ilidley’B Life of Nicholas Eidley, p. 21 ; Cooper's 
Athenee Cantabr.; Legh Bichmond'a Ealhers of 
the English Churw ; Bidlon’s Ancient Byedalos, 
p. 426.] W. A S, 

BIDLBY, MARK, M.D. (1660-1624), 
physician, second son of Lancelot Bidley 
fq. V.], was horn in 1660 at Stretham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which Mace his father was 
rector. He graduated B.A, from Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1680, and M.A, in 1684. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the CoUuge of 
Physicians of London on 26 Sept. 1690, and 
was elected a fellow on 38 May 1594. He 
went to Bussia os physician to the English 
merchants resident there, was recommended 
to the czar by LordBuighley, and appointed 
his chief physician. In 1698, on the death of 
the czar, Boris GudonoiF, he returned to Eng- 
land, -with many compliments from the new 
czar, and settled in practice in London. He 
was elected censoiofthe College of Physicians 
in 1607, again from 1609 to 1813, and in 
1615 and in 1618, and was treasurer in 1610 
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and 1620. He waa fond of mathematiea, and wrangler in 1621-2 (cf. Modlb p 
in 1618 puUiahed ' A. Short Treatise of Mag- declined in April 1624 an offer rf a SMrl 
neticall jBodies and Motions,’ a small quarto fellowship at University Oolleae Orfn T 
printed by Nicholas Okes, at the Hand, near and was soon afterwards elected fellow f 
Molhom Bridge. He claims acquaintance Pembroke Hall. On proceeding M A ' 
with William Gilbert [q. v.], whom he com- 1526, he pursued his studies at the Sorhonia 
mends as the greatest discoverer in magneti- in Paris, and at a later date l 

cal science. After twenty-four chapters on tnres at the university of Louvain. BvloSO 
the properties and description of the magnet, he had settled again at Cambridge and was 
he discusses the variation of the compass appointed junior treasurer of his college* 
and methods of estimating it in eight chap- Ills growing reputation as a scholar kd 
ters, the inclinatory needle in eight others, to his being chosen to represent the uni- 
and concludes with a chapter on finding the versity in 1633 in a disputation with two 
longitude, and one ‘ of the matter of the Mng- Oxford graduates, George Throckmorton and 
neticall globe of the earth by the needle.’ lie John Ashwell, on the questions whether the 
writes in a clear, scientific style, and in his civil law were worthier than medicine and 
preface gives a succinct account of the his- whether a woman condemned to be hanged 
tory of the subject. In 1617 ho published whose life was twice preserved after being 
'Animadversions on a late Work entitled suspended from the gallows thronirh tlw 
Mognetical Advertisement.’ He died early breaking of the rope, ought to be hanged a 
in 1624, leaving no issue. Ills portrait, nt third lime. Next year, in 1634, Eidley acted 
the oge of thirty-four, is engraved in hie as proctor of the university, and paid many 
short treatise after the table ofoontontBiaiid visits to London jn order to protest against 
represents liiin as a man of middle height the throatoiied withdrawal of academic pri- 
with a sqimro-eiit hoard and curling linir. viloges.^ lie helped to procure from the 
ITis coat-of-arms is blazoned within the university an opinion condemnatory of the 
frame. spiritual power of the pope j and his abilities 

[Mnnk’s Ooll. of Pliys. i. lOfl; Eidlon’sAn- 'vore further recognised by his appoint- 
cient Eyodahs, p. 42fi (with portniit) 1 N. M. mont to the omoe of chaplain to the mu- 

vcrsity. 

EIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1600 P-1 663), Till the death of his uncle Eohert in 1636 
bishop of London, was second son of Chris- ho does not appear to ha\e distiuotty ao- 
topher Eidley of Unlhonk Hall, near Willi- ceptod tho reformed faith; but he had read 
moteswick, Northumberland, a desooiidanl Bertram’s book of the sacrament, and had 
of an ancient border family. His paternal disoussed tbo questions at issue with Cran- 
grandfatUer was also Nieliolns llidley; his mor and Peter Martyr. In 1637, when lie 
mother, Anne, daughtor of William Blen- proceeded B.D., Archbishop Cronmer made 
kinsop. Bishop Tunstal was o rclotive. One him one of his chaplains, and on 13 April 
of his uncles, John Eidley, was father of 1588 instituted him to the vicarage of Heme, 
Lancelot Eidley [q. v.] Kent. Craiimcr, who fiermed a high opinion 

Anothoruncle,llohert Eidley, long studied of his learning and judgment, was largely 
in Poris, proceeded D.D.^ at Cnmbridgo in influenced by him in the formation of his 
1618, and is douhlfully said to liavo been ot flnol religious opinion". But Ridley only 
one time fellow of tiiioous’ College, Cam- gradually rejected the crucial doctrines of 
bridge. _ Robert Eidley was rector of St. Bo- tho old foith. Although he preached in 1639 
tolpfi, Bisliopsgnt 0 , from 1623; hold aiiocos- against tho Six Articles, he accepted at the 
sivelythree prebends ill St. Paul's Cathedral; time tho doctrine of the corporeal presence, 
was rector of St, Edmund the King, London, treated auricular confession as permissible, 
from 1526, and of Fulham from 1620. He though unnecessary to salvation, and, by 
died in 1636. lie was a man of learning declining to marry, showed himself favour- 
and an opponent of tlio Reformation. Un- able to tlie principle of clerical celibacy, 
puhlishod sermons by him, ‘ for Sundays and In the last years of Henry VIII’s reim pre- 

holidays throughout tho year,’ are in Cam- ferment was bestowed on Ridley with some 
bridge University Library, MS. Dd. V. 27 liberality. In 1640, when ho took the degree 
(CooFBB, Aihmm Cmtdbr, i. 67, 620). of D.D., he was elected master of Pembroke 

After being educated at Nowoaslle-on- TIall. lie became one of the king’s obap- 
Tj;ne,Nioholas entered Pembroke Hall, Cam- lains and canon of Canterbury in 1641, 
brid^, about 1618, and oistinguished himself and canon of Westminster in 1646. About 
by his proficiency in Greek. All tho ex- 1643 attempts wore made, it is said, by 
penees of his ednoation were defrayed by his Bishop Gardiner to convict him of noncon- 
uncle Robert. He graduated B.A, as fourth formist practices, Ills doubts about auri- 
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^Tconfession, his alleged condemnation 
of some church ceremonies as heggarly, and 
]jj 3 direction that the Te Deum should be 
sung in English at Heme church -were 
among accusations that he appears _to_ have 
refuted to the satisfaction of commissioners 
sent to examine him by the king. But there 
ia little doubt that his alienation from an- 
cient catholic dogma and practice was steadily 
crowing, and just before llenryVIII’s death 
he finally renounced the dogma of transub- 
stantiation. Ilia condusiona on the subject 
-vrere at once admted by Granmer. 

The reign of Edward VI gave Ridley his 
opportunity. When visitors were deputed 
to propagate the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion iu the dioceses of York, Durham, Car- 
lisle, and Chester, he was sent with them as 
their preadier. At the same date his col- 
lege presented him to the vicarage of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. But a higher honour was 
in store for him. On 4 Sept. 1647 he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, with per- 
mission to hold in eommendam, till Christ- 
mas 1652, his two vicarages and his two 

canonries. 

At the end of 1618 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for the visitation of Cam- 
bridge Universily, whoso business it was, 
besides the work of general reorganisation, 
to establieh protestantism there on a firm 
basis. The visitors did not arrive till May 
1649, when Ridley opened the proceedings 
by preaching a sermon in the university 
church. He next presided over three dis- 
putations between protestant and catholic 
champions on the subjeot of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and on 20 June pro- 
nounced a learned judgment in favour of 
the view of tlie reformed church. He re- 
peated these opinions in a sermon preached 
in the university church ton dajrs later. He 
differed from his fellow-commissioners as 
to the desirahility of merging Glare College 
in Trinity Hall, and, although he carried his 
point, he was withdrawn from the commis- 
sion before its labours terminated by direc- 
tion of Protector Somerset (Bubndt, ii. 274- 
276). lie was afterwards ordered to visit 
the unhappy anabaptist, Joan Boober [q. v.J, 
while a prisoner in Lord Rich’s house in 
London, and vainly invited the poor woman 
to reoant. In 1648 he helped to compile the 
first English prayer-book.^ In 1649 ne was 
nominated to the commissions for the reform 
of ecolesiastioal law and for the deprivation 
of Bonner, bishop of London, and Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. On 12 April 1660 he 
was installed Bonner’s successor in the 
bishopric of London. Ho showed much good 
feeling in his attitude to the ejected prelate’s 
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mother and sister, whom he permitted to 
reside at his palace at Fulham and often en- 
tertained at his own table. While zealously 
supporting the reformed doctrines,he insisted 
on the observance of due order in public 
worship, and a few months after settling in 
London sought to convince John Hooper, 
one of his chaplains who had been nomi- 
nated to the see of Gloucester, of the folly of 
refusing to wear the prescribed episcopal 
vestments. But he ordered all altars in nis 
diocese to be replaced by communion tables, 
and gave preferment to many men of ad- 
vanced reforming tendencies. With Brad- 
ford, whom he made a prebendary, he lived 
on terms of close friendship, and he was a 
patron of J ohn Rogers Hj. v whom he also 
ointed to a prehendtd stall, 
n 1652, after holding an ordination at 
Pembroke HaU, Cambridge, of which he 
stiU retained the mastership, he paid, on his 
way back to London, a visit to tue princess 
Mary at Hunsdon, Hertfordsliire. He came 
without any invitation, and was politely re- 
ceived by the princess, hut she peremptorily 
declined his offer to preach before her. 
Early in 156S he appealed to the young 
king, while preaching before him at West- 
minster, to make better provision for the 
destitute London poor. After the sermon 
Edward VI invited Ridley to give him more 
detailed advice. At the bishop’s suggestion 
royal letters were sent inviting the co- 
operation of the lord mayor and corporation, 
and in the result Christ’s Hospital, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital 
were founded jointly by the king and corpora- 
tion to alleviate the poverty of London. The 
greed of Edward Vi’s courtiers and their 
raids on church property, which had con- 
tributed to the spread of poverty throughout 
the country, disquieted Ridley, and his re- 
monstrances brought upon him the suspicion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. But he did 
not prove resolute enough to withstand the 
duke's psrsuasions that he should sign the 
letters patent which acknowledged the title 
to the orown of the duke’s dau^ter-in-law. 
Lady Jane Grey. At the same time he was 
promised the rich bishopric of Durham. On 
Sunday, 9 July 1663, just after the king’s 
death, but before it had been publicly an- 
nounced, Ridley preached at St. Paul’s Cross 
before tbe lord mayor and corporation. He 
dedared tbe prmcesses Mary and Elizabeth 
to be illegitimate, and vehemently denounced 
Mary’s religious opinions (Bitrhei). 

When Ridley perceived that Lady Jane’s 
cause was lost, he made his way to Queen 
Mary’s camp at Framlingham and flung him- 
self upon her mercy. She ordered him to 
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be an'osted and sent to the Tower of London, 
where he arrived on 20 July 1663 ‘on a 
lame and halting horse.’ He was excepted 
from Quoen Mary's amnesty, and Bonner was 
at once roinslatod bishop of London. From 
the early days of his imprisonment Kidloy by 
word of mouth and by his pen did all in his 
power to defend the reformed doctrines. In 
letters to his friends Hooper and Bradford 
he insisted on the need of resolutely stauding 
by their faith. In the spring of 1664, after 
Wyatt’s insurrection had spurrod Queen 
Mary and her advisers into now activity 
against protestants, Ridley, with two fellow- 
prisoners, Hugh Latimer, formerly bishop of 
^Vo^oostor, and Thomas Oranmor, formerly 
archbishop of Oonterbury, were taken to 
Oxford, 60 that their opinions might ho the 
more thoroughly sifted in disputation with 
men of learning. Ridley was committed to 
the ouslodyof the mayor of Oxford, Edmund 
Irish, whoso house adjoined the Boonrdo 
prison. On 17 April 1661 he was brought 
into the divinity seliool at Oxford, and, in 
the presence of a largo, noisy, and actively 
liobtilo audience, was invited to defend his 
faith. Ilia eliiof oiiponent was Hr. Richard 
Smith, canon of Oliriat Ohurch, tvlio was 
aided by eleven other divines, including 
Nicholas Ilarpsllolil, Owen Oglethorpe, pro- 
fiident of Magdalen Oollogo, Oxford, Hr. 
William Qlyn, pi’csident oHiueons’ Oolloge, 
Oambridgo, and Thomas Watson, master of 
St. Jolurs College, Oambridgo, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln. Hugh Weston, rector of 
Lincoln Oollege, acted as moderator, and at 
1 he eonclusion of tho day’s dubiito doclarod 
Ridley a heretic. Three davs later he was 
brought before royal commUslonors sitting 
in St. Mary’s Ohurch, and, on refusing to 
recant, was oxcnmmiinioated. 

Bat Mary and her ministers were reluctant 
to press matters to oxlromilios. The realm 
htiu not been formally rocoucilnd to Rome, 
and the execution of the old penal la-ws 
against heresy had not boon sanctioned by 
Mary's parliaments. Further opportunities 
of conforming to Catholicism were therefore 
offered Ridley. _ Tho Spanisli friar Soto was 
sent to argue Svith him, but Ridley remained 
obdurate. Ijale in 1664 Cardinal Polo ab- 
solved tho kingdom, and next year parlia- 
ment enacted the ponol laws against herotios. 
On 80 Sept. 1 666, in accordance with a now 
commission from Cardinal Pole, Bishops 
White, Brookes, and Ifolyman summonud 
Ridley to take his trial under the now 
statutes on the capital charge of heresy. lie 
protested against the legal constitution of 
tho tribunal, but acknowledged the truth 
of the chief charges which accused him of 


denying the presence of the natural b^ 
Christ in the Eucharist after consecration or 
the existence in the mass of a nronitk?^ 
saoriftce for the quick and the deal%o ^ 
greeted to write out his opinions at Wh 
Next day tho court met in St. Mary’s Chmeh' 
and, after examining Ridley’s written 
fence, the judges declared hU language 
phemous and unfit to he recited. ReX 
seutencGd to tlie greater excommunioalion 
and on 16 Dot. was formaUy degraded in 
tho mayor’s house by Bishop Brookes and 
Marshall, vico-ohanoellor of the universitv 
Immediately after he was handed over to the 
mayor for punishment. He here himself to 
tho end with tho utmost equanimity. On the 
eve of his execution he was especially cheep- 
fill, bidding the mayor’s wife accompany him 
to his marriage in the morning, and flnnfii.;,, .- 
the offer of his hrothor-in-law, George Shi^ 
sido, to spend tlio night with him on tta 
ground that ho intended to enjoy a sound 
sleep. On 10 Oot. ho and his fallow prisoner 
Latimer, wore marched to the stake, whicli 
was bot up ‘ on tho north side of the town in 
tho ditohovorauainstBalliol College.’ Bldley 
wus carofully dressed in a black gown, furred 
and faced wi th foina, 'such as he was wont to 
wear being bishop.’ Richard Smith pronehed 
a short sermon, which Ridley offered to 
answer, hut the vico-ohanoellor, Marshall, 
ordered him either to recant or he silent. 
Then Ridley, having distributed most of his 
clothes to tho hystandors, was fastened to 
tho stake by a chain of iron. His brother-in- 
law lied a bag of gunpowder about his neck, 
and, after Rid ley had appealed to the queen’s 
commissioner, Jjord Williams of Thame, 
who was kooping order in the crowd, to pro- 
tect somo poor dependents of his, the faggots 
at his feet wero lighted. Latimer bode W 
be of good cheer, ‘ We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as, 
1 trust, shall never bo put out,’ Latimer at 
once succumbed to the lire, but Ridley suf- 
fered revolting tormouts before death released 
him, A martyrs' memorial was erected at 
Oxford in 1 84 1, near the scene of the exe- 
cution. 

Fo.xo describes Ridley as ‘ a man right 
comely and well proportioned in all points, 
both in complexion and lineaments of the 
body.’ In boaring he was singularly coup- 
toouB. lie wus ‘ given to much prayer and 
contemplation,’ and sought his only rekxar 
tioii w'hile ho was bishop in an occasional 
game of chess. Ho was deeply read, espe- 
cially in patristic learning, and Oranmer ac- 
knowledged him his superior in controversy. 
Bishop Brookes at his latest trial addressed 
to him the taunt: ‘Latimer leaneth to 
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Granmer, Cianmer leauetli to Eidley, and 
IMdley to the singularity of Ms own wit.’ In 
his tract on tlie ‘ Lord'ia Supper ' lie defined 
and justified the doctrine on the subirat 
wbicli the church of England adopted. His 
reputation as a preacher must be accepted on 
he^say, for none of his sermons are extant. 
Some enthusiastic yerses on his courage, by 
the poet Quarles, contain the lines : 

Borne thunderod death, but Bidley’s dauntless eye 
Star’d in death's face and scorned death stand- 
ing by. 

Wordsworth commemorated his resolution 
in a sonnet on the ‘ Marian Martyrs.’ 

Portraits are at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and at Fulham Palace. One, attri- 
buted to Holbein, was engraved by 1. Miller 
for Glocestor Eidley’s biography in 1763. 
There is an ei^aved portrait by Simon Pass 
inllolland’s'Sereiologia; ’ other engravings 
are by B. WMlo, W. Marshall, Houston, and 
Dean. An avenue in the gardens of Pem- 
broke Oollogc, Cambridge, is still known as 
Bidley’s Walk. 

Eidley published in his lifetime only ‘ In- 
junctions given in the Visitation . . , for an 
uniformitie in the Diocese of London,’ 1660, 
and 'Articles to bo enquired into ’ at the same 
visitation. Of the long list of writings sup- 
plied by Tanner comparatively few are now 
toown to be extant. After llidley's death 
there were published! 1. ‘A Brief Declaration 
of the Lordoa Supper, written by the Singu- 
lar Learned Man, and most constant Martir 
of Jesus Christ ! Nicholas Kydley, Bishop of 
London, Prisoner in Oxforde, a little before 
be sullered Doathe for the True Testimonye 
of Christ, Eomn 8 Anno 1666,' probably puV 
lished at Qeueva Hirit. Miib.)_ The preface is 
believed to be by 'William Whittiugham[q.v.l 
ALatiu translation appeared at Geneva,' a])utt 
Joannem Orispiuum,^1660. New oditloua by 
Henry "Wharton appeared in 1688, and by 
the ]^v. Dr. Moule m 1896. The tract was 
included in Eandolpb’s ‘ Enchiridion Theo- 
iogicum’ (176:1 and 1812). 2. ‘Certain 

Godly, Learned, and Comfortable Confe- 
rences betwene the two Eeveroud Fathers 
and Holy Martyrs in Christ, D. Nicolas 
Eydley, lato Bisshoppe of London, and 
Mr. Hugh Latimer, sometymo Bisshop^ of 
■Worcester, during the TVme of their im- 
prisoumentea, anno 1666,' pn'obably printed 
at Zurich, 1666, 8vo ^rit. Mus.) ; edited by 
John Olde, Geneva, 1666, and reprinted with 
No. 1 in London in 1674, 3. ‘ A Friendly 
Farewel whioli Master Doctor Eidley . . . 
did write beinge prisoner in Oxeforde unto 
tdl his true loners and frendos in God ahttle 
before that he suffred,’ London, by John 


Day, 1639 j edited by John Foie (Brit. 
Mus.) 4. ‘A Pituoua Lamentation of the 
Miserable Estate of the Church of Christ in 
England in the time of Queen Mary, wherein 
is conteyned a learned comparison betwene 
the comiortable Doctryne of the GrospeE, and 
the Traditions of the Popysbe Eeligion ; with 
an instruotiou howe tbs true Chris^au oughte 
to bobave Mmselfe in the tyme of Tryall ; 
wrytten by Nicolas Eydley, late Bishoppe of 
Loudon,’ London, by WilUam IPoweU, 1666 
(Brit. Mus,) 

Foxs printed in his ‘Aotes and Monu- 
ments’ the following works of Eidley for the 
first time : ‘ A Treatise concerning Images, 
that they are not to be set up nor Wor- 
shipped in Oluirches ; ’ ‘ A Conference wMch 
he had with Secretary Bourne, Fecken- 
ham, and others, at the Lieutenant’s Table 
in the Tower, and wrote out with his own 
hand;’ ‘Eidley’s Judgment in the Dispu- 
tations concerning the Sacrament held at 
Cambridge in J line 1649 ; ’ and the ‘ Disputa- 
tion at Oxford with Dr. Smith and others 
on 1 7 April 1664, with the order ond manner 
of Ms last examination before the Queen’s 
Commissioners on the SO day of September 
1565.’ The last disputation was appended 
in Italian to M. A. Florio’s ‘ Historia de la 
Vita do Signore Giovanna Graie,’ 1607. 
Albany Laugdaile published in 1656 a ' con- 
futatio’ of llidley’s determination of the 
disputation at Cambridge in 1549. 

Coverdale in his ‘ Letters of the Martyrs,’ 
Foxe, Burnet in bis ‘ Eeformation,’ end Strype 
preserve some of Eidley’a letters. Others are 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the library of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Thirty-four of them have 
been printed, with all the works already 
enumerated and a few emoller pieces in the 
‘ Works of Nicholas Eidley, D,D.,’ edited for 
the Parker Society by Eev. Henry Christ- 
mas (Cambridge, 1841). Selections from 
Eidley’s writings ore incladadinLegh Eiob- 
monds 'Fathers of the English Church’ 
(vol. iv.), 1807, and in Bidcersteth’s * Testi- 
mony of the Eeformers ’ (1836). 

[Tbs biography by Glocestor Eidley (1783) 
is a discursive defence of the jn^otestaut refor- 
mation, A far more businesslike memoir ap- 
pears ia the Bev. Dr. Monle's edition of Bidleys 
'Declaration of the Lord's Supper,' 1898, The 
account of Bidley m Foxo’s Actes and Monuments 
is the main original source. See also Bidlon’s 
Ancient Byedales (Manchester, New Hampshire, 
18S4), pp. 419-24; Ascham's Letters ; Cooper's 
Alheurn Cantahr. ; Godwin, De Pivesulibus, ed. 
Elohaidson, 1743, p. 192; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; 
l^oude’s Hist. ; Lingard’a Hist, ; Burnet's Hist, 
of Eeformation; Strype’s Worke.] S. L. 
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BIDLEY, Sib THOMAS (1660 P-1629), 
DhancoUor oi Winolioster, born at Ely about 
1660, was tbo second son of Tbomas llidley, 
l^ent,, of Eewling, Shropshire, by Ins wife 
Anne, daughter of William Day of Wing6eld 
in the same county. Ills father belonged 
to a branch of the l^orthumberland Itidleys. 
lie was educated at Eton, which lie entered 
in 1666, and at King’s Oolloge, Oambiidge, 
whore he became follow, lie graduated D.A. 
in 1670-1, and ^irocecded M.A. in 1674 and 
D.D. in 1583. About 1680, before he was 
thirty years old, he was appointed head- 
master of Eton by Provost Day. On 7 June 
1698 he was incorporated D.G.L, at Oxford. 
He studied law, and was admitted advocate 
inl600,and before 1590 a master in chancery, 
ehaucollor of ■Winoheslor, and_vicai>genoral 
to George Abbot [q. v,], archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Ho also sat in parliament for Wyo 
in 1686-7, end for Lyminaton in 1601, llo 
was hniglitod at Greenwich on 21 Juno 1619. 
Ho dioeV on 28 Jan, 1628-0, and was buried 
at St. Denet’s Church, Paul’s Wharf, Jjon- 
don. He married hlargaret, daughter of 
William lloloyn, who is said to have been 
connected with the family of Anno lloloyn. 
By her ho loft two daughters — Anno, who 
married Sir Edward Bosoville or Boswell, 
and Elisabeth ; he is also said to have had 
n son Tliomns, who was fathor of Glocester 
Kidloy [q. v.l, but ho is not montiouwl in Sir 
ThomasB will, which is printed in llidlon’s 
‘Ancient Byedales,’ p. 428, and the genea- 
logy is doubtful, llidley wrote ' A View of 
the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1607, -Ito, with which James I was eo 
pleased ‘that Sir Edward Coho undertook 
from thcncc to prophesy the decay of the 
common low ’ (Lloyd, State IVorthies, 1070, 
p, 423), Another edition, with notes by John 
Gregory, was published at Oxford in 1634 
(MapAB, Barly 0 iford IVew, p. 1 80). Other 
editions appeared in 1676 (tlxford, being 
called the fourth), and London 1081. 

[Authorities quoted; Foster’s Alumni Oxen, 
1600-1711; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
370; Metcalfe’s Knights, p. 176; Oal, of Stats 
Papers, Dorn. 1S08-1001 p. 337, 1011-18 p. 373, 
1027-8 p. 337 ; Hodgsnn^s Nnrlhnmherland, ii. 
ii. 322, lit. ii, 323, 320, 330 ; Niahols'ii Progto><8e8 
of King James I, iii, 664; Strypo's Whitgift, ii. 
332 ; &Twell-Lyto’s Hist, of Eton, pp, 174-6 ; 
Harwood’s Alumni Eton, p. 180,] W, A. J. A. 

BIDLEY, WILLIAM HENRY (1816- 
1882), religious writer, horn on 2 April 1816, 
was eldest son of Henry Colborne llidley 
(1780-1832), rector of riomhlodou, near 
Honley-on-'rhameB, a descendant of the Rid- 
leys of Willhnoteswick. Ilia mollior was 
Mary, daughter of James Eovrier of Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields. He matriculated from (uiTT 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1884 
dent 1836-41, and graduated B.’a. in 1833* 
and M.A. m 1840. He succeeded to the 
family living of Ilamhledonon 26 July im 
and continued there until his death In ISm 
he became rural dean of Wycombe, and m 
1871 an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Brighton on 17 PeV 

1882, having married, on 26AuK.1841,SopWa 
Albertina, second daughterofChaTlesEioliard 

Siimnor [q. v.l, bishop of Winchester ; bv her 
wbo died on I July 1884, ho had an only son! 
Ileiiry Colborne Mannoir Ridley, 
llidleyr was a voluminous writer of theo- 
logical literature, but many of his pabhes- 
tioiis are only single sermons and tracts 
The latter include two ‘ Plain Tracts on Con- 
flrmntion ’ (1844 and 1 862), which had a wide 
circulation. Ills chief works are: 1. ‘The 
Holy Communion,’ parts i. and ii. 1854 • 
3rd edit. 1860. 2. ‘ What can wo do for our 
Soldiers in the EastP’ 1864. 3. ‘Clerical 
Incomes and Clerical Taxation ; Dr. Philli- 
more’s Bill for the Assessment of Tithe Com- 
mutation Rent Charges,’ 1866. 4. ‘What 
can wo defer our Follow Subieots in India P’ 
is-ir. 


[Cliiaidian, 22 Fob. 1882, p. 264; Aeademy, 
1882, i. 13 ; Timos, 22 Fob. 1882, p. 10; Bidlou'a 
Aneiont llyodalos (1884).] G. C. B. 


RIDOLFI or BIDOLFO, ROBEPtTO bi 
( 1631-16 12), conspirator, bom at Florence on 
j 8 Nov. 1631 , belonged to the meat Floren- 
tine fnmil^of j { idolfl di Plaz!!a(OiiOLL VLurzi, 
Disionarto Storieo-Jilasonko, Pisa, 1^6, i. 
421). Ho was son of Pognozzo di Ridolfo, 
liimsolf a youngor son of Giovan&ancesco di 
llidolfo ( (475-163.3), a staunch adherent of 
tho Modici and a senator of Floronce. lio- 
berto’s uncles, Lucant onio and Lodovico di 
liidulfo, were also Florentine senators (Mb- 
CA'ICT, Sturia Oenealor/ira, 1764, i. 208-9; 
AniitioLLO, Mftrrietta dd Jlicoi, ed.Passerini, 
Floreiicp, 1816, iii. 1069-70; GALVAKr,&»s- 
>»«m Sforieo ilelle JPamifflie celebri Tomne, 
i, art. ‘Itidnlfi’), Brouglit up to the basi- 
ncBB of a banker, Roberto entered at an 
early ago into mercantilo rolotions with 
London morohaiils. An ardent catholic, he 
viewed with satisfaction the accession of 
Queon Mary and the roconoiliation of Eng- 
loiicl with tho pope. After Mary’s marriage 
to Philip II he, like many other foreigners, 
vibitod London, and soon settled there (Om- 
DBy, Amaliif ed. 1688, pp. 118, 164). He 
at 01100 acquired in both social and mercan- 
tile circles a position of inftuenM which the 
accession of Elizabeth did not diminish. Sir 
Willinin Cecil and the miiiistors of the orowa 
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him in financial business, and in- 
vited him to their houses. _ But his ciosest 
associates were drawn from his co-religionists, 
and he lived in intimate social relations with 
the chief catholic noblemen. At the same 
time he maintained^ a large correspondence 
irith agents and friends in Italy, and his 
name grew familiar at the Vatican. To the 
ambassadors in London from France and 
Spain, too, he supplied serviceable informa- 
tion, and he accepted pensions from both. 

Politics gradually ^sorbed all his atten- 
tion. IIo genuinely sympathised with the 
liiscontent of the English catholics under 
Elizabeth’s protestant regime, and ho con- 
vinced himself that, with the foreign assist- 
ance that he thought he might command, the 
position of afiairs might be reversed. In 11168 
fie discussed ways andmeans with Don Guerau 
de Espes, who had just arrived in London as 
embassador from Spain. Don Guerau men- 
tioned Bidolfi in his letters to his master, 
Philip 11) who agreed that he might prove 
evaluable instrument in subverting Eliza- 
lieth’s government. But Alva, the governor- 
general of the Low Countries, formed a far 
lower opinion of his politicai sagacity. IIo 
told Phuip (10 Marohl669) that he distrusted 
him as ‘ a new man,* and as one who was a 
pensioner of France at the same time as ho 
was receiving pay from Spain {Smancai 
Fapera, 1688-79, pp. 133, 1C3). Meanwhile 
the English government suspected nothing, 
and on 12 Doo. 1668 Bidolfi supplied Sir 
Thomas Gresham with a letter of credit for 
twelve thousand ducats in the interest of an 
Englishman going to Germany on diplomatic 
husineas (ib. p. 86). 

Through the autumn of 1660 the rising in 
the north of the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland was in process of organisa- 
tion. Tho rebels ainiod at restoring Boman 
Catholicism and releasing Ma^ Stuart. They 
had been promised the aid of Pius V. The 
latter now directed that twelve thousand 
crmvns should be forwarded to llidolfi in 
their behalf, llidolfi executed his commis- 
sion, and announced to the robds' agents that 
if all went well a further sura of ten thou- 
saud crowns would be fortbooming from the 
same quarter (ib, p. 24^. Humours of the 
transaction reached the English government, 
and on 7 Oct. 1669 Bidolfi was summoned to 
the house of Sir Francis Walsingham. He 
was rigorously examined, and explained that 
he had deolt with the monej solely in the 
crdinoiy way of banhing business. His an- 
swers were deemed suspicious, and ho was 
detained as Walsingham’s prisoner. He was 
ordered to write out what lie hnew of the 
northern conspiracy, and the papers at his 
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house were searched. Nothing was revealed. 
On 27 Oct. his servants and factors were al- 
lowed to resort to him, and on 11 Nov. he 
was released, on giving sureties to keep to 
his own house during the queen's pleasure 
(Cttl. State Papers, Dom. 1647-88, pp. 346- 
346). Ha was freed of all restraint on 
26 Jan. 1570 (ib, p, 362), Tlie queen and 
Cecil seem to have reached the conclusion 
that he had been unjustly used. His know- 
ledge of foreign afiairs was obviously great, 
and might, Elizabeth and her minister be- 
lieved, he turned to their own account. There 
was a dispute pending with Philip H respect- 
ing the seizure by Englishmen of Spanish 
shipping and merchandise, Cecil invited 
Bidolfi to dine with him on 22 June 1669, to 
discuss in a friendly way the terms of ac- 
commodation (Simancas Archives, p. 169). 
In October 1570 Walsingham consulted him 
with equal frankness respecting England’s 
relations with the Low Countries. 

Such marks of trust from the queen’s 
ministers facilitated Bidolfl’s designs. He had 
meanwhile gained the confidence of all who 
sought to eflect aforeign iuvasion of England. 
During 1670 Leslie, bishop of Boss, the agent 
of Mary Stuart j joined Mm in workingout the 
details, llidolu’s intimacy with the Duke of 
Norfolkproved of especial service. With some 
difficulty he extorted from the duke a signed 
declaration that he was a catholic, and was 
ready to head an armed revolution, if sup- 
ported by Philip of Spain. On 30 June 1670 
Philip II wrote to Don Guerau, bidding him 
keep in close touch with Bidolfi. Lord Anin- 
del and Lord Lnml^ proved os complacent 
as N orfolk, and Bidolfi drew up a list of forty 
peers who were, he avouched, prepared to draw 
their swords on their sovereign, Mary Stuart 
(through Bishop Leslie) expressed her ap- 
proval of Bidolfi's schemes, and it was finally 
arranged that, after Elizabeth’s government 
had been crushed by a foreign army, Queen 
Mary should marry the Duke of Norfolk 
and be placed on the English throne. It 
was deemed necessary by the Spanish am- 
bassador and the other conspirators that the 
situation should be verbally explained to the 
pope, to the Duke of Alva, and to Philip II, 
who were to supply the money and men. 
Bidolfi was chosen mr the service. Formal 
despatches, giving him full authority to 
speak in them behalf, were drawn im and 
signed by Queen Mary and Norfolk for de- 
livery to Alva, PMlip, and the pope (March 
1671). The original manuscripts prepared 
for the two latter^ in Italian and Spanish 
respectively, are still preserved in the Vati- 
can and at Simancas (cf. LABA2torF, Lettres 
de Marie Stuart, iii. 221, &c.) Bidolfi also 
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carriod ■witli Mm copies of documents in 
winch forty peers had given their adhesion 
to tho conspiracy; the originals ho handed 
to Don Guerau. Armed with those papers, 
he left London on 21 March 1671. llis de- 
parture was known to the TSnglish govom- 
menl, hut Cecil believed that ho was still 
working in Llizaboth’s interest. 

Arrived at Brussels early in April, Kidolfl 
cx])laincd to Alva tho plan of invasion ; he 
estimated that eight thousand Spanish troops 
wore needed. Alva received tho suggestion 
cautiously. Before he left Brussels for Itome, 
llidolii sent by tho hand of Charles BaUliu 
[q. V.]] three letters in cipher addressed re- 
spectively to tho bishop of Boas, tho Dulio 
cl Norfolk, and Lord Lumley, describing 
tho ini orviow with Alva. By a happy chance 
Baillio w'as arrested n t Dover, and the letters 
found u])on him. Although they wore un- 
decipherable for tho momoul, Baillic's con- 
fession opened tho eyes of the Knglish go- 
vernment to tho character of Bidolii’s mis- 
sion, and they gradually began to unravel 
tho threads of his conspiracy. Moaiuvliilo 
llidolfi doliverod his commissions to Pius V 
in oonclnvo in May. Tho pope was en- 
couraging, and, with a pnpul inessami in 
favour of his project, llidclh reached opum 
towards tho end of .liiiio. Philip onterud 
with zest into tho scheme. Inviting him to 
a cahinet council in J uly, he questioned him 
if it wore feasible to assassinate Elizabotli. 
llidolli judged such an act to ho x>raoUoablo, 
and Philip fuially dulerniiuod that, as soon 
as the qiiooii was Icillod, Alva should cross 
the Cluiniiol in support of a groat rising of 
English catholics. Itidold proposed to sock 
fiirUier aid in Portugal; hutPhilix) urdorud 
Mm to return to Brussels to advise Alva and 
act under his orders. BidolA wrote en- 
thusiastically of his success to Norfolk, Mary 
Btuart, and the bishop of Boss; hut tho 
letters wore addressed under cover to Don 
Guerau, and nover passed out of his linuda. 
For when they were delivered in Loudon in 
Sept ein her, Elizahelli's ministers Lad, by a 
series of forlimato accidents, chtiiiiiod all tho 
information thoy needed, and tho Duke of 
Norfolk, with tho bishop of lioss and others, 
was imdor arrest. This disheartening iutal- 
ligouce reaohod llidolti at Paris, whence ho 
wrote a final lot tor 1 0 (iiieon M ary on 80 Sept ., 
declaring that lie had incurred tho suspicion 
of EUzaheth, and that his return to Loudon 
waslmposHiblo(iS'<«ieP«pfl/'s, Scot land, 1 609- 
1 C08, ii. 006). Undei the civciunatancea Alva, 
declined to move, and, although llidolfi com- 
plained to tho pope that something miglit 
yet ho done, hie patrons recognised that his 
plot had ogroglously failed. 


llidolfi retired to Italy, plus V — 7 

on him senatorial rank at Rome 
to have sent him (before his death ot 1 £ 
1672) on an embassy to Portiural Lit V 
settled finally at Florence. In 1678 b 
temporarily admitted to the senate there l 
the absence of an elder brother, QiovC- 
fraiioesco, and in 1000 he became 0 senatm 

siu'iui?'*'- 

[Authorities cited; Cal. State Panere Tlnm 
1609-71. and Simaneas Archives? MemtS 
Storia aBnpalt)giea della NobilitA e Cittadinan™ 
d. hirouze, Naples, 1764, i. 132, 208-0 ; Pronto 
Diat.; Lingard'sHist.; Strypo’s Annals; Cam! 

don 8 Annals.] g 

. RIDPATH, GEORGE (d. 1726), whiv 
journalist, seems to have been born in 
wiokshiro, and to have remained with his 
mother at Colhrandepath, where he was eda- 
catod, until he wont to lildmWgh Univer- 
sity. His father may have been Georee 
lloadpath, who inherited land from his father 
'J'homaa, in 1634. Ridpath himself 
connection with the Gordons. luieSlhewas 
tutor, or servant, at Edinburgh to the sons of 
a Mr. Gray, and look an active part in the 
burning of the pope in effigy by the students ; 
tho clerk to tho ooiuioil wrote that T ii-i p u th 
‘ was not then a hoy, but a fellow come to 
years.' lie was in irons for some daye, and 
proclaimed thnt ho was suffering for the 
protest ant religion. He was charged with 
throatoiiiug to bum the provost’s house, 
but after five weeks’ imprisonment ke was 
banished the coimtry (TAa Soots JSpiscopal 
hmomvee, ] 094, pp. 63-6). Abandoning a 
design to enter t ho Soot lish ministry, lb went 
to London to seek a livelihood by his pen, 

In 1687 Ridpath puhlisliGd n new method 
of shorthand, ‘Shorthand yet Shorter,’ with 
a cledientioii to Philip, lord Wharton, under 
whoso roof the book had boon written, while 
llidpalli was ‘one of his lordship’s domestics.’ 
Tho author, who was to ho hoard of upon the 
Scots’ Walk at exchange-time most Satur- 
days, also undertook to give oral lessons in 
shorthand. A second edition of his manual 
a])i)oavocl in 1696 (WniTBr-GiDsoir, ML qf 
Shorthand, p, 193). Soon after the revolu- 
tion he was an active London joiumahst 
(OAESTJUiPB, Stale Papers, p. 304), and in 
1693, writing under the namo of Will Laick, 
ho made a violent attack on the episcopal 
partyin Sootland in 'An Answer to theScotok 
ProsbyterianEloquonce,’and'A Continuation 
of tho Answer,’ These were attacked, with 
equal vLrulono^ in Dr. Monro’s 'Apology for 
the Clergy of Scotland ’ [see Monko, Amx- 
ANDPR, (^.1716?], and ‘The Spirit of Calumny 
and Slander examined, chastised, and exposed, 
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ia a letter to a roalioioue libeller. More par- 
ticuloilj addressed to Mr. George Bidpath, 
newsmonger, near St. Martins-in-the-Fields.* 
Here Bidpath is called ‘the head of the pres- 
tyterian party in Scotland.’ lie replied in 
I'fhe Scots Episcojml Innocence,’ ICilM, and 
‘The Queries and Protestation of the Scots 
episcopal clergy against the authority of the 
Presbyterian Goueral Assemblies,’ 1694.. In 
1696 Bidpath was acting as a sort of spy on 
the bishop of Glasgow and on Dr. Monro 
{Met. MS8. Comm. 12th Hep. viii. 6(B. 

' Hi 1096 Bidpath published, with a dedica- 
tion to secretary Johnston, a translation of 
Sit Thomas Oraia's ‘ Scotland’s _ Sovereignty 
asserted ; being a dispute concerning Homage,’ 
and in 1698 he translated De Souli^fi’s 
‘Political Mischiefs of Popery.’ In ‘ADia- 
loguo between Jack and Will, concerning the 
Lord Mayor’s going to meeting-houses with 
the sword carried Before him/ 1697, he de- 
fended Sir Humphry Edwin, a presbyterian 
lord mayor ; and tluB was followed in 1609 
by ‘A liowland for an Oliver, or a sharp re- 
bnlce to a saucy Levite. In answer to a 
sermon preached by Edward Oliver, M.A., 
bafore Sir Humphry Edwin. By a Lover of 
Unity.’ The name George lli^)ath is among 
those who gi-nduated at Edinburgh in 1699 
(Uataioywe qf JEdinbiirgh Graduates, 1853, p. 

the Immorality and Profaneuess of the Eng 
lish Stage,’ appeared in September 1608, and 
the author of a reply, ‘The Stage acquitted/ 
says it was by ‘ Mr. ll[idpa]tb, the formidable 
author of a scandalous newspaper, and the 
wretched retailor of mad Piynne’s enthusiastic 
cant.' 

Eidpath's 'Scotland’s Grievonces relating 
to Darien, humbly offered to the considera- 
tion of the Parliament,’ 1700, contains many 
strong remarks about a foreign yoke. Hezt 
year came his ‘ The Great Brasons and Inte- 
rests considered eneuttheSpanishMouorohy/ 
and in 1702 ‘ A Discourse upon the Union of 
England and Scotland. By a lover of liis 
country,’ in which Bidpath opposed a union. 
In 1703 he imnted ‘ The Oase of Scotsmen 
residing in England and in the English 
Plantations,’ and ‘An Historical Aocount of 
the ancient Bights and Power of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland.’ These were followed by 
'An Account of the Proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, 1708,’ 1704, and ‘ The 
reducing of Scotland by Arms . . . con- 
rideted,’ 1706. According to one of the re- 
plies to this last pamphlet, its author and 
publisher were bound over to appear at the 
cneeu’s bench bar (Jimmrles upon a late 
i)angeroua Pamphlet, 1706), In 1706 


Bidpath wrote ‘ Considerations upon the 
Union of the two Kingdoms,’ and was an- 
swered in Sir John Clerk’s ‘Letter to a 
Friend, giving an Account how the Treaty 
of Union has been received here. With Ee- 
marks upon what has been written by Mr. 
HfodgesJ and Mr. E[idpath],’ a piece which 

moirs of Sir John Clei 7c, 1892, p. 244 j Led, 
Zi/e ofZqfoe, 1867, p. 133). 

In 1704^6 Bidpath assisted James Ander- 
son (1602-1728) [q. v.], who was then pre- 
paring his ‘ Histoiioal Essay showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of^Sootland is Im- 
perial and Independent ; ’ and in 1706 he 
commenced a corresjiondence with the Bev. 
Bobert Wodrow', chiefly on the subject of 
the union and the dreaded episcopM church 
in Scotland. ‘The Scots’ Bepresentations to 
Her Majesty, against setting up the Common 
Prayer-Book in Scotland/ 1711, was written, 
according to a note in the copy in the Advo- 
cates’ Library,hy Bidpath, William Carstares, 
and Defoe. Another piece attributed to Bid- 
path is ‘The Oath of Abjuration considered/ 
Edinburgh, 1712. He was also employed in 
correcting Captain Woodes Bogers’s ‘ Voy- 
age’ (Kiouols, AtV. Anecd.vui. s 5 l)j assisted 
in writing the periodical ‘ History of the 
Works of the Learned j ’ invented the ‘ Poly- 
graphy/ a writiug-euginej moved by the foot, 
by winch six or more copies could be written 
at once (DuiTTOir, Idfe and Errors, 1818, pp. 
179, 180) ; contributed to tbe * Medley ’ m 
1712 (Wilson, Xjfis qfJDefoe, iii. 268, 283) ; 
and was in constant warfare with the tory 
‘ Post Boy/ published by Abel Boper [q. v.j 
(Ashton, Social Life in the Eeign cf Queen 
Anne, ii. 72-4). Dunton, a worm admirer, 
described his style as excellent ; ‘his humility 
and his honesty have established his reputa- 
tion. He scorns to receive a farthing of 
copy-money till he knows what numbers are 
sold off.’ 

For some years Bidpath had conducted the 
whig journal tbe ‘Flying Post or Postman/ 
which, according to Dunton, was highly 
valued, ond sold well. It was established in 
1696. John Tutebiu described it as 'the 
honestest of all newspapers.’ On 4 Sept. 1712 
WilliamHurt was orrested for printing in the 
paper scandalous and seditious reflections on 
her majesty and the government. On the 8th 
Bidpath was committed toNewgateforheing 
the author of three libels in the ‘ Obserrator/ 
towhichhe became acontiibutor in succession 
toTatchininl712, and in the ‘Flying Post;’ 
but he was released on hail. On 23 Oc t. Bid- 

ath andHurt appeared inthe court of queen’s 

euch, and were continued on their recog- 
nisances. Swiftohjected tobail beingollowed 
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for tha ‘ Scotch rogne ’ Eidpclh, who continued 
to write when at liberty (Journal to Stella, 
28 Oct. 1712). On 19 Feb. 1713 Eidpath 
was tried at the Guildhall. The attorney- 
general said that he ‘had for some years past 
outwent all his predecessors in scandal.’ 
That the trial was to a large extent _n party 
matter is shown by the list of Eidpath's 
counsel : Sergeant I’ratt, Sir Peter King, and 
Messrs. Lechinere, St. Lcger, Fortescue, and 
Oowper. A collection had been made on 
Eidpath’s behalf, and whigs were told that 
unless they would subscribe two guineas 
they would not be admitted to be members 
of the party {Wentu'orth Papers, p. 310). 
After a hearing of eight hours, the jury 
found Eidpath guilty of two of the libels, 
and sentence was postponed. On 1 May his 
recognisances of OOOi. were estreated, because 
ho had failed to appear, in accordance with 
an order made on 27 April, and on the 25th 
a reward of 100/. was otVered by Bolingbroke 
for his discovery ; but without result, Eid- 
path having fled to Seotlaiid, and thence to 
Ilolland (Political State, iv. 176, v. 97-100, 
840-2 j The Tryal and Convictmi of Mr, 
George Pedpeth, 1713, folio j An Account of 
the Proceedings and Sentence given against 
Mr, George Medpeth, 1713, folio ; Queen's 
Penck, Cbrawi Peg, Polls, Paster 12 Anne, 
at Publ. Eeo. Oilioe). 

In Eidpatli's absence the ‘Flying Post ’w'os 
carried on by Stephen Whatley, under his 
general direct ions. In 1714 it was found that 
the printer. Hurt, had intercourse with Defoe, 
Eidpath's rival journalist, and the ‘ Flying 
Post ’was at once tnlcon out of his hands. 
Defoe came to Hurt's assistance, and on 
27 July published, through Hurt, a rival 
newspaper, ‘ The Flying Post and Medley ; ’ 
the latter part of the title was soon dropped. 
Eidpath called this tho ‘ Sham Flying Post ’ 
(Lnu, Life of Pefoe, pp. 230-(l). 

Eidpath, who now lived at Eottordnm, was 
celebrated by the ‘Dutch Gazetteer,’ ac- 
cording to Swift, as ‘ one of the best pens in 
England’ (SwiPT, J forks, 1824, iv. 297). In 
1713 he wrote ‘ Some Thoughts concerning 
the Peace, andthoThanlcsgiying appointed by 
authority to be observed for it;’ and certain 
observations on the address of the highlanders 
to Queen Anno, which he complained was 
signed only by ten, four of whom woro catho- 
lics, called forth ‘The Ilonourablo Ohioftains 
of the Highland Olans vindicated from the 
false Aspersions and scurrilous Eoflections 
thrown upon them by Ridpath, the scandalous 
and justly condemned Libellor,' Edinburgh, 
1718._ In 1714 he published a booh called 
' Parliamentary Eight maintained, or the 
Hanover Succession jusliflod,’ in answer to 


BedfordV Hereditary Eight to the Crown of 
England asserted.’ Hisletters to the^f 
hah minister at The Hague, in tbrBrS 
Museum, give a curious account of the diffi 
cnlties in getting this work circulated 

MSS, vol. ccxxv. f. 372, vol. eexxvi W 
06, 73, 86, 88, 226, 231, 846, 489, vol ccW 
ff. 60 , 76 87, 91) Copies were senTby 
various ships to different ports in Enriand ■ 
but many were lost or thrown overbo^ bv 
the captains, who dared not land them 
wore returned because no one dared receive 
them. Early in the year Eidpath feared 
arrest in Ilolland. He had much political 
coiTospondence with persona in Scotland 
and in April he wrote ‘ The New Protect 
examined, or the Design of the Faction to 
deprive the Hanover Family of the power 
to name Lord Justices anatomised,’ but it is 
doubtful whether this paumhlet was printed 
After the accession of George I Eidpath 
returned to England, and was made one 
of tho patentees for serving the oommigl 
sioners of the customs in Scotland with sta- 
tionery wares (Peaifs Weekly Journal, 12Feh. 
1726). In 1717 lie was giving Wodrow ad- 
vice in tho preparation of the ‘ History of 
tho Sufferings of tho Church of Seotland,' 
and was himself proposing to write a con- 
tinuation of Buchanan’s 'Scotch History.' 
The ‘ Fly ing^ Post ’ still w'oged war with 
lories, and Eidpath made slanderous charges 
against Nathaniel Mist [q. y.] and others 
(Mist's Weekly Journal, 21 and 28 June 
1718) ; hut in 1719, when he was living in 
Groville Street, Holborn, he published ‘An 
Appeal to the Word of God for the Trinity 
in Unity.’ Pope wrote (Punciai, i. 208) : 

To Dulness Eidpath is as dear as Mist. 


According to 'Wodrow, the dedication to the 
Lotver House of Convocation, prefixed to the 
collected edition of the ‘Independent Whig,' 
1721, is by Eidpath^ (Abbotsford Club Mis- 
cellany, i. 379). It is an attack on the un- 
scriptiiral claims of the clergy, who are 
charged with teaching the need of giving 
endowments rather than plain morality and 
religion. In 1722 Eidpath was secretary to 
a lottery at Ilarburg, Hanover, in connec- 
tion with a company formed to maintain a 
trade with that country. Tho king denied 
having sanctioned the lottery, and a corn- 
mil too of the House of Commons examined 
Eidpath in December and Januory 1723- 
Most of the Compaq's money had been lost 
in the South Sea Company, and a bill was 
introduced to suppress tbe lottery. In Fe- 
bruary the trustees announced, through Eid- 
path, that they would return all tickets on 
application, 
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^er this date Kidpath avoided old friends, 
being ' under some scandal.’ It was alleged 
he ]ud married two wives at the same time 
(ti. i. S70), and after his death Lord Grange 
tepeated this report, adding that it was said 
that Hidpath had joined with the Arians 
and non-subscribers, and slighted those who 
supported him in his distress : ‘ His memory 
is not savoury here. I’m sorr^ he was so 
vile, for he once did good service ’ {Private 
JMvrs now Jirot Printed, 1094-1732, Edin- 
burgh, 1829). Hidpath died on 6 Fob. 1726, 
the same day as his old antagonist, Abel 
Boper {Daih Post, 7 Feb. 1720). By his 
will of 20 Jan. he left all his estate to his 
wife. Esther Hidpath, daughter of George 
MniHond, and appointed her sole executrix 
ff. 0. 0. 31 Plymouth). His only son, a 
great help to him in business, had died in 
1706. Itidpath’s papers fell into the hands 
of Dr. James Fraser (1700-1769) [q, vj, one 
(jWodrow’s correspondents. 

[The fullest Memoir is prefixed to the corre- 
(pondence between Hidpath and Wodrow, in the 
Mieeellany of the Abbotsford Club, 1838, i. 3o4- 
4U. Many of Hldpatli’s writings arc known to 
lie his only by manuscript notes in AVodrow’s 
copies. See also Cat. Hrit. Mus. and Advocates' 
Iiiwary, Edinburgh j Cat. Prints and Drawings 
Brit. Mus. ii. 203, 311 ; Swift’s Works ; Duntoo's 
Iflfe and Errors.] G. A. A 

RIDPATH or KEDPATH, GEOHGE 
(1717 P-1772), historian of the Scottish bor- 
der, bom about 1717, was the eldest son 
of George Hidpath, minister of Ladybirlc, 
Berwickshire. The older George Hidpath 
studied theology under Professor Campbell at 
Edinbumb, where he graduated on 26 June 
1609. He was licensed by the presbytery 
of Dunse on 23 April 1706, and ordained on 
16 June 1712 and presented to the parish of 
Upsetlington, nowLadyhirk. He died on 
31 Aug. 1740, aged about 02, leaving throe 
sons, (Seorge, Philip, and William (1731- 
1797), who all became ministers. 

Georgo Hidpath, the younger, was 
licensed by the presbytery of Ohiraside on 
27 May 1740, and ordained 10 Fob. 1742, 
when he was presented hy George II and 
William, earl of Home, to the purieh of 
Stitchell in Eoxhurghshiro. In 17 64 he pub- 
lished proposals for printing hy subscription 
the ‘History and Anliquilles of Berwick 
and part of Hoxburghshire, as well as 
Northumberland and Durham, as far as Barn- 
borough and Alnwick.’ He afterwards en- 
larged his plan, and at his death left in 
manuscript ‘The Border History of Eng- 
land and Scotland deduced from the earliest 
'I’imes to the Union of the two Crowns, 
comprehending a particular Detail of tho 


Transactions of the two Nations with one 
another.’ It appeared after the author’s death, 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1808, 1810, and 
1848. The work, which is accurate and im- 
partial, contains exact references and a good 
index. Dihdin (Lib. Comp, p. 270) calls it 
a good introduction to the history of Scot- 
land. Hidpath died on 31 Jan. 1772, leaving 
the reputation of a 'judicious and learned 
man.| He married, on 6 Sept. 1764, Wil- 
helmina Dawson, who survived till 16 April 
1810. A daughter named Christian was 
issue of the marriage. 

_ Philip Ridpaih (1721-1788), the histo- 
rian's next brother, was presented by G eorge II 
in August 17u9 to the parish of Hutton, 
Berwickshire, where he procured in 1765 
the erection of a new church. In 1770 he 
took charge of the publication of his brother’s 
‘ Border History ; ’ and in 1785 published, 
on his own account, a good edition of ‘Boe- 
tliius's Consolation of Philosophv ’ (transla- 
tion. notes, and illustrations). He married, 
on 13 Oct. 1768, Alison Hume, who died in 
1790 of ‘spontaneons combustion’ (iVotea 
and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 227). 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclea. Scoticanie, ii. 43G, 
441, 443, 476 ; Scots Mag. 1773, p. 51; Jeffrey’s 
Boxburghshiro, ili. 127; Preface to Eidpath’s 
Border History; New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. ii. pt. iii, p. 162 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. 1. 127 ; Allibona’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii, 1806.] 

G. Lr G. N. 

BIBL, LOUIS (1844r-1886), Canadian 
insument leader, bom on 23 Oct. 1844, at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, was sou of Louis 
Kiel by his wife Marguerite Boucher. The 
father, who was partly of Irish descent, 
gained a position of influence among the 
‘ Half Breeds ' of Hed Hirer, Canada, and 
led a revolt against the Canadian government 
in 1849, Louis, the sou, was educated at the 
Homan catholic seminary in Montreal, and 
returned to Hed Hirer as a selller. 

In October 1869 Kiel became the secre- 
tary of a ‘ Comit6 National des M6tis,’ an 
association formed to resist in the half-breed 
interest the incorporation of the North-West 
Territories in the Canadian Dominion. It 
very rapidly roused the half-breeds to active 
opposition. Kiel attracted the notice of Sir 
John Macdonald [q. v.], who, on 20 Nov. 
1869, suggested that some employment should 
be found for him in the police (Poph, Me- 
moirs of Sir John Macdonald, vol. ii.) On 
8 Dec. 1869, however, he was elected hy 
his followers president of a provisional go- 
vernment, and established himself at Fort 
Garry, making himself master of the stores, 
and confining sixty persons ns political pri- 
soners. Early in 1870 (Sir) Donald Smith 
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was sent up with special instructions to success attended his efforts ; Duck Lake t 
secure a peaceful settlement! but Kiel, who was captured, and Major Crozier BTacnS? s 
at times showed an inclination to be guided Oaidton. But the Dominion govemme t 
by his advice, vacillated greatly, and on acted with vigour. A force of three thoua^l 
6 Feb. took the violent meosure of seizing militia was sent to the front, and as sooum 
I nspector Bolton and his men j he after- was possible a decisive blow was struck ^ 
wards ‘ executed ’ Thomas Scott, one of his the rebel position at Batoche, with the result 
prisoners. Military action thus became in- that the rebellion was practically at an end' 
evitable, Hiol successfully defeated local Riel was c^tured by a scout on 16 Mav' 
attempts to crush him, and it was needful to and on 28 Jiily he was brought up for triai 
send out the Red River expedition under at Regina on a charge of hi^ treason. Be 
Colonel (afterwords Lord) Wolscloy, which pleaded not guilty. His counsel restedtheir 
successfully suppressed the insurrection in defence maiiUy on the plea of insanity. Be 
August and September 1870. Riel fled to was found guilty, but recommended to 
the United States, and tho Ontario govern- mercy. In his address to the court ho 
mout offered a reward of flve thousand doUars claimed to be the ‘ prophet of the new world ' 
for his apprehension as the murderer of and to have a mission to fulfil. He was 
Scott, sentenced to death, reprieved three times so 

Gradually Riol seems to have come into as to allow of full examination by medical 
touch once more with the malcontents of experts, and finally executed on 16 Nor, 
the North-'Waat, and in October 1873 he was, 1886. In the lost days of his life he made 
in his absence, returned to tho Dominion submission to tho Roman catholic church 
Houses of Parliament as member for Pro- and recanted some eccentric religious views! 
vencher. lie did not at once venture to lie was buried at St. Donifhee. 


take his seat, but in January 1874, when he 
was re-elected, he subscribed the oaths. On 
10 April lie was expelled by vote of the 
house ; on 3 Sept, ho was again returned by 
his constituency. On 16 Oct. a warrant of 
outlawry for five years was issued against 
him, and ho retired again to tho ITnited 
States, where, for a time, he wascontlucd in 
Beaufort lunatic _ asylum. Thera is some 
evidence that during this period of retire- 
ment hs was in 1878 in communication with 
tho fonians, and proposed to them the oon- 
qupst of the North- VVost Territories. In June 
1884 Riel’s old friends, hecomiug discon- 
tented with tho settlement of the land ques- 
tion in the North-lVost Provinces, sent a 
deputation to bring him from St. Peter’s 
Mission in tho States. 'With little delay he 
returned, explained his views in an address 
to tho half-breeds, and formulated a ‘ bill of 
rights’ for praaoiitntion to tho Dominion 
government. On 24 Feb. 1886 he organised 
a meeting, at whioh a formal request was 
made to him that ho should stay in the 
country. Immediately oftorwards matters 
assumed a serious aspect, and the government 
began to talto precautions. On 17 Match, 
at a meeting at St. Laurent, a provisional 
government was formed, with Louis ‘David’ 
Biol as president (the second Christian name 
he had not previously used). The next day 
the government’s provisions and stores were 
seized. Some officials and others wore made 
prisoners, and tho telegraph wires were cut. 
Bands of Indians joined the insurgents, and 
marauding excursions wore sot on foot. Riel 
declaredfbv a ‘war of extermination.’ At first 


Riel left behind some 'rhapsodical com- 
positions,’ both in prose and verse. 

[Morgan’s Canadian Dominion AnnualRegister 
of 1881 and 1886.] C.A.H. 

RIEVAULX, AELRED, AILRED, or 
ETIIELRED os' (1109 P-1100), histoncal 
writer. [See EiiraLBun.] 

RIGAUD, JOHN FRANCIS (1742- 
1810), painter and royal academician, bom at 
Turin on 18 May 1742, was second son of 
James Dutilh or Rigaud (1.706-176D, mer- 
chant of Turin, by JeamisFrancoisa Quirau- 
det, his wife, llis grandfather, Jacques 
Dutilh (1066-1706), was descendant of an 
ancient family at Clairac in Guienno and 
merchant at Lyons, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of .Jean Rigaud, a merchant of Orest 
in l)anphin6. Ills grandfather, being of the 
reformed religion, fled, after the revocation of 
tho edict of Nantes, to Geneva with his wife, 
hut died on the way. Ilis wife, on reaching 
Genova, resumed her maiden name, by which 
she and her posthumous son were known. She 
afterwards married J acques Mallet of G eneva, 
aucoalor of Mallet Diipan, the historian, and 
Sir Louis Mallet [q. v.l 

Rigaud wos baptised 9 Sept. 1742 at the 
protestant ohiiroh of La Tour in the 'Valley 
of Lucorne in Piedmont, He was intended 
to share his father’s commercial business, but, 
evincing a love of painting, was placed as a 
pupil with Chevalier Beaumont of Turin, 
historical painter to the hing of Sardinia. 
After some early ventures in historical and 
portrait painting, Rigaud went to Italy, 
visiting Morenco and Bologna, where, at the 
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ige of twenty-four, ho was elected a member 
^the Accadomia Clementina; afterwards ha 
;fent to Eome, but was recalled to Turin for 
family reasons. He found plenty of work 
in Turin, but returned to Romo in 1768 to 
complete his studies. At Eome he met James 
Barry (1741-1806) [q^. v.] among others, and 
it was perhaps through uim that he detar- 
nined to go to England. He reached London 
in December 1771, and was fortunately be- 
fiiended by merchant friends of his lather 
in the city. He had, however, to face early 
straggles in art, and was assisted by Holle- 
tons the sculptor, whose portrait was one of 
the first pictures exhibitou by Eigaud in the 
Hoyal Academy of 1772. He had, however, 
already attained sufficient distinction to be 
elected an associate of the Eoyal Academy in 
liovember 1772, having not been a comnlete 
year in England. He continued to exhibit 
^toxical and classical pictures and portraits 
at the Eoyal Academy for many years, but 
his most lucrative and engrossing employ- 
ment seems to have been painting decorative 
subjects for ceilings and staircases of the 
town and country mansions of the nobility. 
Among his employers for this purpose were 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Gower, Lord Seflon, 
Lord Aylesford, and others. These were 
executed in the pomilar Italian style of 
Cipriani and Biagio ilebecca, being mostly 
classical figures, imitations of bas-reliefs, and 
similar subjects. As an historical painter 
ffigaud had little merit, though ho con- 
tributed some of the pictures to Boydell's 
'Sholcespenre Gallery.’ As a portrait-painter 
he ranks high, his portraits being well and 
strongly painted. The moat important among 
these were a portrait group of Bartoloszi, 
Carlini, and Cipriani, exhibited as ' Portraits 
of Three Italian Artists’ at the Eoyal Acor 
demy in 1777, of which there is a good on- 
graring by John Eaphnel Smith; and a 
cm^anion to this, exhibited os ‘ Portraits 
of Hiree Enfflish Artists,’ representing Sir 
Joshua Eeynmds, Sir 'William Chambers, and 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, which is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In 1781 he 
painted for Captain W. Locker [q.v.l small 
portraits of naval heroes, including Nelson. 
The portrait of Nelson was subsequently pur- 
chased by tho present Earl Nelson for 7 Of. 

Bigaud was elected a royal academician on 
10 Peb. 1784, and seems to have been very 
populoi with his colleagues. Ho was chosen 
to be visitor of the academy students on 
several occasions. Ho continued to contri- 
bute regularly to the exhibitions up to the 
year or his death. In 1806 he received a 
commission to paint a coiling at Windsor 
Castle, and ho also was employed to restore 


the coiling and staircase paintings in the old 
British Miiseum. Eigaud continued to main- 
tain correspondenco with his relatives in 
Switzerland, and painted a portrait of Mallet 
Dupan on his taking refuge in England (now 
in the possession of Bernard Mallet, esq.) He 
and his son were prominent members of the 
Marylebone volunteers, on their being mus- 
tered in 1799. Eigaud died at Fackmgton, 
the seat of Lord Aylesford, suddenly, from 
apoplexy on 6 Dec. 1810, and was buried 
there. He had in 179B been appointed his- 
torical painter to Gustavus IV of Sweden, 
and was also a member of the Eoyal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm. In 1802 he translated 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ' Treatise on Painting.’ 

On 21 July 1774 he married Maiw (1740 P- 
1808), second daughter of John Williams of 
Haverfordwest, by whom ha left three daugh- 
ters and one son, Stephen Francis Dutilh 
Eigaud [q. v.] 

PlanuBcript memoir of John Francis Eigaud, 
E.A,, by his son, communicated hy Miss Emily 
Warren Davies.] D. 0. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN FRANCIS 
DUTILH (1777-1861'), painter, only son of 
JohnFrancis Eigaud, E.A. [q.v.], was born at 
44 Great Titcbiield Street. London, 20 Dec. 
1777. One of his ^dfathers was Stephen 
Rigaud, father of Stephen Peter Eigaud, 
Savilian j^rofessor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who was m no way related to him. Eigaud 
was brought up by his father as an artist, 
and in 1792 was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1794 he gained tho 
silver palette from the Society of Arts for a 
classical group, and in 1799 the gold palette 
for an historical painting. In 1801 he gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy for an 
historical painting of ‘ Olytemnestra.’ In 
1798, while on a viwt to the Rev. Robert 
Nixpn at Foot’s Cray in Kent, he accom- 
panied Nixon and J. M. W, Turner on a 
sketching tour through Kent. He was the 
constant companion and assistant of his 
father in many of his decorative paintings at 
Packing^ton, ‘Windsor Castle, and elsewhere. 
In 1806 he was one of the first six members 
added to the foundation members of the 
' Old’ Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
He exhibited many drawings with the so- 
ciety as well ns pictures at the Eoyal Aca- 
demy and Britieh Institution, his subjects 
being sacred, classical, or drawn from Milton, 
Ossian, and other poets. After the tem- 
porary dissolution of the water-colour sociely 
m November 1812, he dropped out of their 
ranis. In 1814 he was a member of arrival 
water-colour society which hold exhibitions 
in that and the following years. Rigaud had, 
on 1 Jau. 1808, married M^garet, daughter of 
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John Davies of Milford Haven, and in 1817, 
owing to his wife's health, he gave up pro- 
fessional work as an artist and removed to 
Pembrokeshire. After his wife's death, on 

I Jan. 1839, he returned to London, but 
met with little success on resuming his pro- 
fession. lie died in 1801, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was buried in Abney Park 
cemetery. lie left no family. 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Bigaud, 

II .A., by hie son ; Buget's Hist, of ' Old Water 

Colour ’ Society.] L. 0. 

BIGAUD, STEPHEN JOBDAN (1816- 
1869), bishop of Antigua, eldest son of 
Stephen Peter Jligatid ^ v.l was born at 
Westminster on 37 March iSlti, and educated 
at Greenwich. Ho matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 33 Jan. 1831, graduating 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 18 JS, andD.D. IBld. lie took 
II double first in 1838, and was elected fellow 
of his college on SO .fune, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer in 1840. lie was or- 
dained deacon in 18-iO and priest in 1841. 
In the same year ho resigned liis fellowship 
on his marriage, but was appointed tutor of 
the college in 1843, 

In September 1840 Rigaud, who had 
formed a great friendship with Doan Liddell, 
went to Westminster School os LiddoU’s 
senior assistant master, liigaud’s linnso at 
the school still hears his name. While ha 
lived in London he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to the Duko of Gambridgo, and in 
1850 ho wos (ducted head master of Quocu 
Elizabeth’s school, Ipswich. In 1 860 he was 
select prenolicr at St. Mary's, O.xford. In 

1868 he was chosen hisliop of Antigua, was 
consecrated on 3 Ech. at Lambeth Palace, | 
and went out to his diocese almost imme- 
diately, He began active work with tlio 
inspcctiou of ell the schools in Antigua ; on 
11 July he hold his first couflrraation at St. 
John’s, and on tho 16th stnrlud on a lour of 
his diocese, going first to Tortola and then 
visiting each island in turn. On 17 May 

1869 he died of yellow fever, 

Bigiuul married, on 6 July 1841, Lucy, 
only daughter of Dcnjamin Lewis Vulliamy 
of Pall Mall, London. 

lie edited his father’s ' Correspoiideuco of 
ScientificMen,’ London, 1841, and was author 
of: 1. ‘A Dofeneoof Halley, andolher Disser- 
tations,’ Loudon, 8vo, 1814. 3. ‘ Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1863, 3. ‘The 
Inspiration of tho Holy Scripturo,’ two ser- 
mons, O.vfordj I860, Ills iournal, published 
in tho ‘ Colonial Church Chronicle,’ vol. xlii. 
•(1669), contains excellent descriptions of 
some of the less known West Indian Islands. 

(Gent. Mag. 1869, ii. 88 ; Testimonials in 
favour of Stephan Jordan Bigaud. i a letter ad- 


List, 1868; Colonial Church Chronicle 
ond 1869 ; Boase's Beg. Exeter Coll. IQ^ 

Soc,), p. ISth Brit. Mus. Libr. Cat.; 
Protestant Exiles from Franco; No^^d 
auenes, 6th ser. xii. 496.] 0. A. H 

BIGAUD, STEPHEN PETER [1774- 
1839), mathematical historian and astr^ 
nomer, son of Stsphen Bigaud, ohsen-er to 
the king ntKew, and his wife Mary Demain- 
bray, was horn at Richmond in Surrey on 
13 Aug. 17/4. He was descended from a 
French protestant family which fled from 
Franco on the rovoeation of the edict of 
Nontes. Rigaud was educated at Mr. Dula- 
fosse’s school at Richmond, and matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 14 April 
1701, Almost tho whole of Rieand’s life was 
thenceforth spent in Oxford, lie owed much 
to tlie judicious patronage of his friend Br 
Cyril Jackson, dean of Christ Church. He 
gmduated B.A. on 9 Nov. 1797, and M.A. on 
31 Nov. 1799 ; he had been elected fellow in 
1704, and as soon as ago permitted was ap- 
pointed a tutor. lie was public examinerin 
1801-2, 180 1-6, audl63(}. He reod lectures 
on experimental philosophy for Dr, Hornsby, 
the reader in t hat suhioot, whom he succeeded 
on his death in 1810, holding the post for tbs 
rest of his life. lie wos also in 1810 made 
Savilian professor of geometry. Thereupon he 
resigned his fellowship and the senior proctot- 
bliip which he held in that year. On SO May 
IBO.j he was elected F.R.B., and was vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 1837-B 

On his father's death in 1814 Bigaud was 
appoinledhis successor asobserverto theldng 
at Now, a post hold also by his grandfather, 
lie wos made delegate of accounts at Oxford 
in 1 831, and of tlio university press in 1836. 
In 1837 he succeeded Ahrahain Robertson 
[q. v.] as Bndcliii'e observer and Savilian pre- 
Ibssor of estionomy, thus vacating the eWir 
of geometry. These poets he held till death. 
At liis recommendation the noble suite of 
inslriimciits intlie Radclifi'e ohservotoiywas 
rendered more efiicieiit by the addition of a 
new transit and circle. 

On 8 Juno 1816 Rigaud married tho eldest 
daughter of Qibhes Walter Jordan, E.B.S., a 
liarrister, and the colonial ageutforBarhndas. 
After her death in 1837, a blow from which 
he never quite recovered, he devoted much of 
liis time to the education of his seven chil- 

[(j.v.] lie died on^lO klareh ]'8S9 at the 
Louse of his old friond, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, Pall Mall, London, after a short 
hut pniniul illness. In Exeter College Chapel 
is a brass monument to Rigaud oudhis eldest 
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gon and in 1874 a moniiment to his memory 
WHS placed by his surviving children in St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, where he was buried. A 
silhouette of Itigaud is in the common room 
itEveter College. 

Arduous in attention to his professional 
duties, Bigaud was a laborious student, 
widely read, no mean conversationalist, and a 
copious correspondent. As on astronomer he 
TTSS remarkable for his accurate knowledge of 
tie literature and history of the subject. As 
a mathematical antiquary and bibliographer, 
he had no rival previous to De Morgan. It 
13 to Eigaud that, in the drat instance, we 
owe much of our information about New- 
toa and the history of his disco verios, and 
ie aided Brewster in hie biography (of. 
Idinb. Bevieie, Oct. 184S, an article on two 
ofBlgaud’s woiks, nrobahly by De Morgonl. 

In 1831 he edited in quarto ‘ The Miseel- 
laueous "Works ond Correspondence of Dr. 
Bradley,’ with a copious memoir, and in 
1830 a supplement, including an account of 
Harriott’e astronomical papers. The work 
was much appreciated on the continent, and 
the Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen an- 
nounced in 1832 that ,thQ subject of their 
priia would be the reduction of Bradley’s 
obeervations for aberration and nutation. It 
was through the instrumentality of Bigaud 
that "William IV caused a monument to he 
erected to Bradley at Kew. 

In 1838 Bigaud published a valuable ' His- 
toncal Essay on the First Publication of 
Kewton’s “Prinoipia.'” This was on ad- 
mirable exposition of the facts then known, 
end contained muoh new and interesting 
matter about Halley, whose life Bigaud in- 
tended to write. The last work on which ha 
was engaged wos a publication of ' The Oor- 
lesponuence of Scientific Men of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ such as Newton, Barrow, 
■Wallis, Flamsteed, and others. lie lived to 
see only the first volume and the first sheet 
of the second printed j tho whole in two 
volumes was edited by his son, S, J. Biguud, 
in 1841, and ro-odil ed, with an index, by Da 
Forgan in 1802 (Oxford, 8 vo), Bigaud copied 
out all tho letters himself. The collection is 
of great historical intorcst . Bigaud’s valuable 
papers and letters, which were beautifully 
tnauged, were presented in 1874 to the Savile 
Library, Oxford, by his sons (Monthly Notices 
AA&187e-6, p. 64). 

Bigaud published the following papers: 
1. ‘ On tlieBritish MSS. of Pappus's “Mathe- 
matiem Collectiones ” ’ (‘Edin. Phil. Journ.* 
1822). 2. ' On Harriott’s Papers ’ (‘Boy. 
Instit. Journ.’ 1831). 8. ‘ Account of James 
Stirling ’ (Brewster’s ‘ J oumal of Science,' 2nd 
ssr.voLv.lSSl). 4. ‘ On the Discovery of Jupi- 
TOI. XVI. 


tar’s Satellites ’ (‘Drit. Ass. Beport,’ 1831-2). 

5. ‘ On the Invention and History of Hadley’s 
Qtiadranf (‘Naut. Mag.’vols. i-iii. 1831-3). 

6. ‘ On Harriott’s Astronomical Observations 

in some unpublished Manuscripts ’ (‘ Bov. Soc. 
Proo.’ 1832). 7. ‘ On a Deposition of Ice on 
a Stone "Wall ’ (< Phil. Mag.’ 1833). 8. ‘An 
Account of John Hadley and his brothers 
George and Henry’ ('Naut. Mag.’ vol. iv. 
1834). 9. ‘ Some Account of Hflley’s As- 
tronomiieCometlcGe Synopsis,' ISOtj. 10. ‘On 
Newton, "Whiston, Halley, and Flamsteed ' 
(‘Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 11. ‘ On tho Aurora of 
18 Nov. 1836 ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1886). 12. ‘ On 
Pemberton’s Translation of Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia ” ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 18. ‘ Greenwich 
Ooservatory Instruments in Halley’s Time ’ 
(‘Mem. Boy. Astron. Soc.’ 1836). 14. ‘On 
the Bainfall in Oiiferent Seasons at Oxford ’ 
(‘ Ashmolean Society’s Transactions,’ IS.S-j). 
15. ‘ On the Arenarlus of Archimedes ’ (I'i. 
1837). 10. ‘ An Account of some early 

Proposals for Steam Navigation’ (i&183S). 
17. ‘ Captain Savery and bus Steam-engine ’ 
(ib. 1839). 18. ‘ On the relative Quantities 
of Land and Water on the Globe’ (‘Cambr. 
Phil. Soc. Trans.’ 1838), 19. ‘ Account of 
tlie Badolifie Observatory, with a notice of 
the older one used by Bradley ’ (i6.) 

‘ A Defence of the Besolution for omitting 
Mr. Panizzi’s Bibliographical Notesfrom the 
Catalogue of the Boyal Society ’ is ascribed to 
E igautl by Sir Anthony Fanizzi in bis answer, 
and bears tokens of liigaud’s authorship. 

[Mem, Boy. Astron. Soc. xi. 821 ; Gent Mag. 
1830, i. ,'>42 ; A Memoir by J. Bigaud, Oxford, 
1883 (privately printed), ooDtaining much in- 
tereeting personal detail ; Abstiacte of the Ffait. 
Trane. 1837-43, p. 17° i Abstracts of the Fro- 
reedings of the Ashmolean Society; Boase’s 
Beg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 161 ; 
Knight's Cyclopmdia of Biography; Bill's Essay 
on Newton’s Frincipia.] 'W. F. S. 

EIGHT, ALEXANDEB (1694-1660), 
parliamentary colonel and baron of the ex- 
chequer, born in 1694, wos eldest son of 
Alexander Bigby of Wigan, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Leonard Asshawe or 
Asshal, of Shaw Hall, near Flixton. Joseph 
Eigby [q.v.] was his brother. The father’s 
wiU was proved on 26 April 1682. In it 
he left very considerable property to Alex- 
ander, his heir, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on 1 Nov. 1610, In 1639 he was living 
near Bigby, a hamlet of the parish of Kirk- 
ham, and had a dispute with the vicar about 
his pew ; but the court of Chester decided 
against him {Siet, of (KivKhamf p, 101), 
On 17 March 1639-40 he was returned 
member for Wigan borough to the Short 
parliament (Sihclahc, Sist. of Wigan, i. 

4a 
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226), in wliicli he was one of the most active immediately after. He joined Waller in 
committee men, being on the committees for west, but in July 1644 was again in attm* 
recusants, for Prynne’s cose, for the consi- drace at Westminster (Cbmmona’ Jbur^j 
deration of the canons of 1640, and for the iii. 669). The committee for sequestratio*^’ 
abuses in Emmanuel College, Cambridge for Middlesex was charged to &d ]uin”a 
(cf. Common^ Journal, i. 66). A. speech in house, and some months later the commons 
which he denounced Lord-heeper Finch was allowed him 41. weeldy (26 March 16561 
twice reprinted in 1641 (see Harl. M88, The order was discharged on 20 Aue lair* 
813, 7162; Lanad. M8. 493; Iliat, M88. (Commona' Journal, On li July 
Comm. 6tn Eep. ]p. 306). On 24 March 1646 he was one of the commissioners for the 

1641-2 he was nominated one of the deputy- conservation of peace between England and 
lieutenants of Lancashire {Common^ Jour- Scotland (HusBAin), p. 906; Eushwoeih 
nnl, ii, 496; Cinjl JTnr Tracfs, p. 2, Chatham iv. 1, 318; Thttblob, i, 79). It was not 
Soc. ; Memoirs of James, Earl of Bei-by, Kigby, but his son Alexander, who raised 
Ohetham Soc. p. Ixxiv). In June 1642 he Lancashire against Hamilton in May 1648 
was sent to Lancashire to put in execution and who persecuted Derby after his capture! 
the ordinance of the miUtia (Ciwmcns’ Bigby signed the remonstrance against the 
Journal, ii. 019). His letter to the spealrer treaty with the Mng on 20 Dec. 1648 
{Civil War Tracts, pp. 326-30) gives an ac- (WAixim, Indep.ii. 4^, and was nominated 
count of his notions against Lord Strange one of the judges for the Hug’s trial. In 
and Sir Gilbert Houghton. Eefore Strange’s 1649 he was named a commissioner for dtaia- 
attadc he seems to have returned to London ii^ the fens, and was also governor of Boston 
{ZanoasMre Ideutenanoy, p. 277 ; Hist. M88, (^obtslIi, p. 38 ; Commoml Journal, vi. 218 ; 
Comm, 6th Eep. p. 47), and for the next fow WaIiKbb, Jhdcp. i. 171). In the following 
months was active at Westminster (Com- June he was appointed one of the borons 
mans' Journal, After the raising of of the exchequer (1 June 1649; Common^ 

the siege of Manchester he was appointed Jowmoi, vi. 222, 229 ; Whitelooke, p,405). 
colonel for Leyland and Amoundernoss. On lie seems to have presided at an assize at 
1 April 1648 he was nominated a member of Lanoastor in September following, and on 
the Lancashire commltteo H-Ittsbanii, Ordi- 1 April 1660 was named a commissionet in 
nances, p. 18, Civil War Tracts, p. 90, and the act for establishing the high court at 
Farrington Papers, p. 96, Ohetham Soc.) justice (Proceedings of the Council of State, 
Before summer 1643 he went to Lancashiro under date). Eigby’s last appearance was 
to raise forces for the parliament, and undeiv at an assizo at Oholmsford in August 1660, 
took the siege of ^r John Girlington’s He fell sick, and the assizes were adjourned, 
castle of Thurland. After defeating Colouol Ho removed to Croydon, and then to Lon- 
Huddloston at Dalton in Furness, he reduced don, hut died almost immediately after 
the castle (Oolohor 1643; EoiuNsoir, Eis- (Yjoah, D agon Demolished), on 
course of the War in Xanaas/iire, pp. 40-3), After lying in state at Ely Place, Holboni, 
recounting hie victory in a letter to the he was buried at Preston on 9 Sept. (Peci, 
speaker ^ted from Preeton, 17 Oct. 1643 Derid, Cur, p. 68^ Fjcbhwiox, Stst. of 
( Civil War Traats, p. 148 ; WiiitbIiOCKD, p. QoosnargJi, p. 147 ; Fueibb, Church Eistory, 
77 ; West, Furness, p. hi). Ho was on the iv. 402 ; for the tradition of his poisoning 
oommiUeo for scandalous ministers for the see ib. and Cavalier's Notebook, p. 291). In 
county (IIuBBAND, Ordinanoes, p. 131), and tho ‘ Eeliquory,’ xi. 247, there is a portrait 
is credited with the origination of the idea of Eighy, and a miniature is engraved in 
of selling into slavery the bishops or heads of Croston’s ‘Hooks and Corners of Lancashire.’ 
houses at Cambridge (see Life of Earwiak, Bigby married, about 1619, Lucy, second 
p. 42 ; Waexbb, Bufferings of the CUrgy, i. daughter of Sir Urian Legh of Addington, 
68 ; DuaBABE, Short Vieio, p. 677 ; Querela Cheshire, by whom he appears to have had 
Caniabr, p. 184). four children — ^Alexander, Urian, Edward, 

In February 1644 Bigby engaged in tho uadlmcy (of. Palatine Notebook, 
siego of Lathom House, held by the Coun- 187). The eldest son hocame a lieutenant- 
tess of Derby. On the draartuie of Sir colonel in the parliamentary army, ond is 
William Fairfax he was left in sole com- the cause of some confusion with his father, 
mand; hut on 27 May he was obliged to His wife was buried at Preston on 6 March 
raise the siego and retire before the advance 1643-4. 

of Prince Bupert (see Memoirs of the Earl In 1048 or 1644 Eighy puiohasod a iMaed 
of Derby, Ohetham Boo. ; WABBunTOW,Pmoe patent, known as the Plough patent, of the 
Mvperi, ii. 427-9). He himself narrowly suzerainty of the province of Lygonia, part 
escaped with his life at the sack of Bolton, of jihe proriuoe (now state) of Maine is 
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^^merica. He held the sovereignty and fee 
till hi» death, when the title fell to his eldest 
son (ef. PalaUne Notebook, iii. 181, and 
inthorities there given). 

[State Papers, passim and generally, as in 
text; Palatine Notebook, iii. 137, and Visitar 
tions of Lancashire (Chetham Soe.)] W. A. S. 

EIGHT, EDWAED (1747-1821), phy- 
sician, son of John lligby, by his wife Sarah 
(4.1773), daughter of Dr. John Taylor (1 694- 
1761) [q. V.], the hebraist, was born at Chow- 
tent, Lsnooshire, on 27 Dec. 1747. One of 
liis sisters married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 
snd became the mother of Sir William Ed- 
ifard Parry [q.v.], the Arctic e.vplorer. 
Educated at Dr. Priestley’s school at War- 
rington, Eigby was apprenticed in 1762 to 
Darid Martineaii, surraon, of Norwich, and 
afterwards studied in London. Admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
1 May 1769, he married in the same year, 
and settled in Norwich. In 1776 ha pub- 
lished ‘ An Essay on the Uterine Heemoiv 
tliage which precedes the Deliveiy of the 
full-grown Fcatus’ (3rd edit. 1784, 8vo; 
6th edit., with a memoir by John Cross, 
Iforwich, 1822, 8vo). This work was trans- 
lated into French and German, and placed 
Bigby in the Brat rank of his profession. He 
added to his reputation by ‘ An Essay on the 
Theory and Production of Auimol Heat, and 
oaitsiUiplication in the Treatment of Outa- 
ueous Eruptions, Inflammations, and some 
other Diseases,' London, 1786, 8vo; and 
•Chemical Observations on Sugar,’ London, 
1788, 8vo. In 1786 he was foremost in esta- 
blishing the Norfolk Benevolent Society for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men. In J uly 1789 he visited France 
and other parts of the continent. His 'Let- 
ters feom Franco,’ addressed to his wife in 
1789, were first published by his daughter. 
Lady Eastlalce, London, 8vo, 1880, and form 
a useful supplement to Arthur Young’s obser- 
vations on the agriculture and the peasantry 
uf France at that time. A practical agricul- 
turist, he was the friend of Thomas William 
Ooke of Holkham, afterwords earl of Leices- 
ter [q.v.], and experimented on his own farm at 
Framingham, about five miles from Norwich, 
hi 1783 he became a member of the corporop 
tion of guardians of Norwich, and promoted 
the economical administration of the poor 
laws. But, meeting with much opposition, he 
resigned in the following year, when he was 
presented with a service of plate, in recogni- 
tion of his efforts, by the people of Norwich. 
He became alderman in 1802, sheriff in 1803, 
and mayor of Norwich in 1805. He is said 
to have made known the flying shuttle to 


Norwich manufacturers, and to have intro- 
duced vaccination into that city. He ^ed 
on 27 Oct. 1821, and was buried at Framing- 
ham. He married, first, Sarah, coheir of 
J ohn Dybal, by whom he left two daughters, 
and secondly, in 1803, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Falgrave of Yarmouth, by whom he 
had twelve children, four of whom, three 

f irls and a hoy, were the productiou of one 
nth on 16 Aug. 1817. His son Edward is 
noticed separatmy. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Bigby published; 1. ‘An Essay on the use 
of the Bed Peruvian Bark in the Cure of 
Intermittents,' London, 1783, 8vo. 2. ‘ Ee- 
porta of the Special Provision Committee, 
appointed by the Court of Guardians, in . . , 
Norwich,’ 1788, 8vo. 8. ' Eurthar Facts re- 
loting to the Care of the Poor and the 
Management of the Workhouse in the City 
of Norwich,’ being the sequel of a former 
publication. 4. 'Holkham, its Agriculture, 
&c.’, ‘ Pamphleteer,’ 1813, vol. xiii. ; 2nd edit, 
with . . . additions, Norwich, 1817, 8vo j Srd 
edit. . . . enlarged, Norwich, 1818. Another 
edit. 1819. 6. 'Eeportofthe Norwich Pauper 
Vaccination, from 10 Aim. 1812 to 10 Aug. 
1813,’ &c. [London, 1813l,8vo. 6. ‘Sugges- 
tions for an Improved and Extended Cultiva- 
tion of Mangel Wurzel,’ Norwich [181^, 8vo. 
7. ‘Italy; itsAgricultnre . . . fromthalrench 
of Chftteauvienx,’ 1819, 8yo. 8. ‘ Framing- 
ham: itsAgricultnre, ftc., including the Eco- 
nomy of a small Farm,’ Norwich, 1820, 8vo. 

[Familiie Minorum Gentium (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 1106; Ann. Beg. 1821, p, 2ii; W. Wadd’s 
Nugee Ohiruj^cee, p. 138; Cross’s Memoir, pre- 
fixed to Glh edit, of Eigby’s Eeeay on Cterine 
Heemozrhoge; Bigby’s Letters from France; 
Donaldson's Agricutnial Biogr.p. 110; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 368.] W. A. S. H. 

EIGBY, EDWARD (1804-1860), obste- 
trician, son of Edward Eigby (1747-1821) 
[q. V.], was horn with atwin-sister on 1 Aug. 
1801. Educated at the grammar schoM, 
Norwich, under Valpy, he was a schoolfellow 
of Sir James Brooke [q.v.] (afterwards rajah 
of Sarawak) and Sir Archdole Wilson [q. vj 
Di 1821 he attended Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and next year matiioulated at 
EdinburghUniversity. He graduated M.D. 
1 Aug. 1826, on his twenty-first birthday (the 
earliest age then possibly. After graduation 
he spent some time in Dublin, and in 1826 
went to Berlin University to study mid- 
wifery. From Berlin he passed to Heidel- 
berg, and was kindly received by Naegele. 
In 1830 he translated Naegele’s work ' On 
the Mechanism of Parturition,’ which greatly 
advanced the science of midwifery in Eng- 
land, In 1830 he became a house pupil at 
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the Lying-in llospiUl in York Hoad, Lam- 
))eth, where ho snhsequently held the ap- 
pointments of junior and senior physician 
successively. In 18S1 he was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Pliysicians, and 
in 1843 became a fellow. In 1831 he began 
to lecture on midwifery at St. Thomas’s, and 
from 1838 to 1 848 he lectured on the same 
subiect at St, Bartholomew’s. Tie was ex- 
nmmer in midwifery in London CTnivoraity 
fi'om 1841 to 1800. He was regarded as the 
first obstetric physician in London after Sir 
Charles Loeook [q.v.l retired from practice. 
"When the Obsletrioal Society was founded 
in 18C9 he was elected its first president. 
He was a fellow of the Linnenn Society, and 
a member of many foreign medical societies, 
Eigby died on 27 Deo. 1800 at 36 Berkeley 
Square, London. 

Ho married, in September 1838, Susan, 
second daughter of John Taylor, P.E.S., 
P.G.S. She died in 1841, leaving a daugh- 
ter. Ho married secondly, in 1851, Alari- 
anne, oldest daughter of S. D. Darbishire of 
I’endyiTrin, North IValos. She died in 1803, 
leaving two daughters. 

llmby was author of : 1. ‘ Memoranda 
for Young Praotit ioiiors in Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1837, 2.Jmoi 4th edit. 1808, ICmo. 
2. ‘A System of Midwifery’ fvol. vi. of 
Tweedie's ‘ Library of Medicine’), London, 
1841, 8vo. 8. ‘On Dysmonorrhoea,’ Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘On the Constitutional 
Treatment of Pomalo Diseases, ’London, 1867. 

lie also contributed ‘ Midwifery Hospital 
Eoxiurts ’ to the ‘Medical Uazctle,’ and ‘ lie- 
ports on Ulorino AlTections’ to the ‘Medical 
Times,’ and brought out the second edition 
of Hunter’s ‘ Anatomical Description of tho 
Gravid Uterus,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 

[Pamiliie Minorum Gentium (Harl, Soo.), p. 
11 06 ; Medical Times, Q Jan. 1801.] E. I. 6. 


RIGBY, JOSEPH (d. 1671), parliamen- 
tarian, of As])ull, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
was third son of Alexander Rigby of Wigan, 
and brother of Alexander Rigby [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer, and of George Rigby, 
one of the commanders at the siege of Latham 
House, lie was educated at Eton. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined tho par- 
liamentary army, and rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel, to which oiiicD ho was appointed on 
10 April 1060. In Soptember 11)44 ho dis- 
tinguished himself in tho attack on Groon- 
haugli Castle. In April 1060 his offer to bring 
a regiment to tho waterside for service in 
Ireland was under consideration by the coun- 
cil. Like many other members of his family, 
ho held the omoe of clerk of tho peaco for 
Lancashire. In 1663 and afterwards there 


was much litigation eonoernine the 
of the office, part of which was c£ll 
for the children of his brother GeMee 
was in 16r)4 committed for contempt for ^ 
fusing to deliver up his books and papen 
but ho regained Ins liberty, and oontiiued 
in office until the Restoration. 

He piibliihed in 1660 a duodecimo voluma 
of verse, entitled ‘ The Drunkard’s Prosnec 
tiye, or Burning Glasse,’ directed against the 

evils of aleoholio drink. The volume con- 
tains a number of complimentary verses 
addressed to the outhor by Charles Hotham 
and other literary friends. He also wrote a 
poem on repentance, from which 
are given in Ileywood’s ‘Observations in 
Verso (Chotham Society, 1869). The original 
manuscript is in the Wigan Free Librarv 
Rigby died in November 1071. He 
klargaret, dnnglitev of Gabriel Haighton or 
Iloiiglilon of ICuowsley, Lancashire. 

[Palatine Note-book, iii. 166, iv. 144; Dj,. 
dale’s Visitation of Lancashire (Chetliam’ Sob.) 
iii. 248; Discourse of theWarr in Lancosh^ 
(Ohetham Soc.), pp. 68, 144; Lancashire Lisn- 
lananoy (Chotham Soc.) p. 202; Brydgess 
Restitiita, iv. 208 ; Book Lore, 1886, i. So • 
Kenyon MSS.(Hiat. MSS. Comm.), 1894, p, OO; 
Ottl. State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1846-7,1649-60, 
1660, 1053-4,1684, and 1800-1.] C. \Y. 8. 

_ RIGBY, RICHARD (1722-1788), poll- 
tioian, only son of Richard Rigby of Mistley 
Hall, Essex, byliis wife Anne (born Perry), 
who died in February 1741, was bom at 
Mistloy in the early part of 1722. IIis 

f randiathei', Edward Rigby, a prosperous 
london linendraper, obtained the reversion 
of the Mistloy estate from Aubrey de Yere, 
twontieth and last earl of Oxford |Vv.], and 
came into the property in 1703. Edward's 
son, having sold the business and amassed a 
fortune as a factor to the South Sea Com- 
lany, built a mansion at Mistley, where lie 
led 111 1730. After molting the grand tour, 
Richard attached himself to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to whom ha politely lost money 
at the gaming-table, and was a regular ir^ 
quontor of the levees at Leicester House. 
The prince promised to appoint him a lord 
of the bedchamber as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, but, finding it convenient to bieak 
his word, lie attempted to soothe Ri^by, 
whose fortune was by this time greatly im- 
paired, by a considerable present. Ri^y 
felt himself undervalued, and transferrednis 
allegiance to the Duke of Bedford, whom be 
put under a lasting obligation by rescuing 
from a murderous mob at the Lichfield races 
in 1762, Rigby hod already snt in parlia- 
ment for Castle Rising (1745) and Sud- 
bury (1747) during the Pelham administra- 
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jjQji^ Through his new patron’s influence he 
■was elected for Tavistock in April 1754, and 
^presented that pocket borough without in- 
termission down to _178J. In 1766, more- 
over, Bedford ‘ contrived in the most delicate 
way to advance him a considerable loan,’ 
Buch accommodation being rendered ex- 
tremely necessary by the increasing reckless- 
ness of Bigby’s expenditure. Two years 
later, upon his appointment, under the Bake 
of Devonshire’s government, as lord lieute- 
nant of Irelond, Bedford nominated Eigby his 
secretary. Eigby’s ' polished gallantry and 
nnaifected conviviality’ met with a hearty 
recognition at Dublin. Por two montlm 
Bedmrd set his face sternly against jobbery 
of every kind, but at the end of that period 
Kigby persuaded him without difficulty to 
ask an Irish pension of 8001. for his sister-in- 
law, Lady Waldegrave, and thus inaugurated 
an undeviuting pol icy of douceurs to followers 
and adherents of the ‘ Bloomsbury crew,’ of 
which Eigby was designated the brazen 
boatswain. Early in 1769 Bedford procured 
from Newcastle tlie appointment of Eigby to 
the board of trade, and on 21 Nov. in the 
Esme year he was created master of the rolls 
for Ireland. 

After the resignation of Pitt in October 
1761, Eigby associated himself closely with 
Jlem’y Imx, whom he advised to use liis in- 
fluence to ' make a clean sweep of the whigs.’ 
At the same time he advised the common 
council of London, in a speech of boisterous 
vigour, to fall to their proper business of 
limiting lamps and flushing sewers now that 
Pltt’8 cause was lost. When the storm of 
unpopularity broke over Fox’s head in oon- 
ceqnence of the proscription and the peace 
policy of 1702, Eigby rudely severed his 
connection with his former ally, whose 
genuine affection for Eigby was one of the 
most curious traits in an unamiable charac- 
ter. ‘I thought this man's friendship had 
not been only political,’ Fox wrote to George 
Selwyn, and numerous passages in a similar 
strain show how the wound rankled, lligby 
had himself spoken strongly against the war 
in January 1702. In the following year his 
patron, the Duke of Bedford, took office as 
president of the council, end Eigby identi- 
ned himself more closely than ever with his 
interests. In November of this year a scene 
took place in the house between him and 
(Irenville. Eigby attacked Temple as an 
incendiaw, and Grenville replied with fury, 
calling lligby an illiterate and a coward, 
who &d to Ireland to escape being hanged, 
lligby answered with good humour, and 
reMily acquiesced in an undertokiiig de- 
manded by the house that the altercation 
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should have no consequences. Shortly after 
this incident, however he fought a duel in 
Hyde Parkwith Lord Cornwallis, and daring 
1761 he travelled in France and Belgium, 
writing from Brussels and Antwerp, for the 
amusement of his patron, Bedford, racy de- 
scriptions of certain canvases of Enhens. 

In 1706 he was appointed vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, with a salary of 3,600/., and the fol- 
lowing two years were occupied in finessing 
for a more lucrative office. Besides the vice- 
treasurership, lie already held the mastership 
of the rolls in Ireland, and in November 1767 
ha tried his utmost, thongh without success, 
to get this post confirmed for life. The tax 
upon the pensions of non-residents drove 
him to a state of despair, in which he paid 
a^idiiouB court to his old opponent, Gren- 
ville, and to Grafton. Ills hlusterproved so 
offensive to some of the ministers that (^'af- 
ton was adjured by Conway and others to 
tell the Duke of Bedford he ought to send 
for Eigby and whip him. In the following 
year, however, his diplomacy was trium- 
phant, and on 11 June 1768 Eigby was made 
paymaster of the forces, the avowed goal of 
his ambition. His tenure of office was made 
famous by the jovial parties at the pay office. 
Lords Thurlow, Gower, and Weymouth and 
Bandas, among other ministers, are men- 
tioned as drowning the cores of office at 
Eighy's convivial board. The orgies at 
MUtlcyHall are spoken of with less reserve. 
Garrick suggested that Eigby had fixed his 
abode in a swamp in order that he might 
have an excuse for using brandy as the rest 
of the world used small-beer. Junius, allud- 
ing to the 'lumen purpiirenm’ that habitu- 
ally beamed from his features, eatirised in 
him the solitary example of the Duke of 
Bedford’s patronage of ' olushing merit.’ 

Eighy’s gratitude to the court lad him in 
1769 to take a prominent part in opposition to 
Wilkes by the promotion of bogus petitions 
for a d isBolul ion. He spent large sums upon 
the ‘ loyal address from EsEe.x, and a con- 
temporary engraving, entitled ‘The Essex 
[Calves] Brocession from Chelmsford to St, 
James’s Market for the good of the Common- 
Veal,’ represents two carts drawn by donkey 
tandems to St. James’s Palace ; each cart is 
filled with bleating calves, and the first of 
them is driven by Eigby, while one of the 
occupants exclaims ‘ This is a Ei^by Jove.' 
In 1770 he fronkly opposed Grenville's 
Bribery Act on the ground that it stopped 
treating at elections. In 1771 he obtained a 
legacy of 6,000/. and the remission of large 
outstanding debts from the Duke of Bedford, 
whose devoted henchman he had been to the 
lost. In 1778 he opposed the motion for a 
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public funeral to Chatbam, and in May 1733 
be vigorously defended Powell and Bem- 
bridge, the two pay-oIHoe oflioiala who were 
accused of malversation. For some years 
he had been politically extinct, but he con- 
tinued to hold his lucrative post of pay- 
master until the fall of the coalition in 
when he was succeeded in office b^ Edmund 
Burke, and (to his apparent surprise^ called 
upon Toj the attorney-general to pay into the 
exchequer certain lar^e balances of public 
money remaining in his hands (May 1784). 
According toWraxall, Rigby only extricated 
himself from an impeachment by striking a 
bargain with the nabob, SirThomas Rumbold 
[q. V.], whose daughter Frances married his 
nephew Francis : Rigby engaging to procure 
the stoppage of the Bui of Fains and Penalties 
against Rumbold, while the latl er undertook 
to provide the funds necessary to save Rigby 
from public exposure. Although Rigby cer- 
tainly spoke against the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties in the house, there seems to bo no 
direct evidence for this allegation. 

About 1786 Rigby, who sulFered groally 
from gout, gave up his house in St. Jaiues^ 
Place and retired, ^ Sir 'William Fordyoe’s 
orders, to Bath. There he died on 8 April 
1788, and was buried at Mistluy, leaving, it 
was said, ‘ near half a million of public money.’ 
A contemporary life stated that, though Rigby 
never married, ' nor indeed was ever known 
to have expressed any violent inclination for 
the bonds of wedlock, he was fond of the 
society of women, and, by his gallantry and 
attention, made a tender impression upon 
some of the proudest female hearts in oil her 
Great Britain or Ireland.’ By his will he lolt 

6.0001, to a natural daughter, Sarah Lucas, 

1.0001. to her mother, a native of Ipswich, 
and an annuity of 1001. to Jenny Pickard 
of Oolchostev. His chief heir and residuary 
legatee was his nephew Francis Ilale-Eigby, 
the son of his sister Martha, who mai'ried 
Francis Hale (Stmae MU. 781, f. 132 ; ‘Will, 
dated 31 Deo. 1781, proved 19 May 1788). 

Sir Q. 0. Trevelyan wrote of Rigby, that 
the only virtue he possessed was that he drank 
fair (0. J. Fox, chap, iii.) An unblush- 
ing placeman during the worst period of par- 
liamentary corruption, his undoubted tulout 
for addressing a popular assembly was 
sustained by a couhdeuco that nothing could 
ahash. His education was defective, but he 
was ready in rough retort, and Oowper re- 
lates a characteristic altercation in whieffi 
Rigby undertook to teach the rudiments of 
English to Beckford (a notoriously incorrect 
wei^er) who hod ventured to correot his 
Latin. Wraxnll depicts with nice discrimi- 
nation Righy’s hehaviour in the House of 


commons. ‘ When in his place 
variably habited in a fulf-dresaSd 
clothes, commonly of a purple or d4 "oh)m 
without laoe or embroidery, dose 
^th his sword thrust thr^ouinfet’ 
His countenance was very 6XDres<m.T‘: 
not Of a genius; still lesi 
timidity or modesty; all the comforts^ 

pay office seemed to be eloquently depictured 
in It. His manner, rough yet frank, to ^ 

manly, admirably set ofwhatever sentiment 

he uttered m parliament Whateverhe 

meant he expressed, indeed, without dreum- 
locution or (Tedamation. There was a happy 
audacity about his forehead which muit 
haye been the gift of nature ; art could not 
obtain it by any efforts. He seemed neither 
to fear nor oven to respect the House, whose 
composition he weU knew, and to the mem- 
bws of which assembly be never appeared to 
give credit for any portion of virtue, patriot- 
ism, or public spirit. Far from concealimr 
those sentiments, he insinuated, or even prj 
nounced them without disguise, and 
his lips they neither excited surprise nor 
even commonly awakened reprehension.’ In 
1844, in the pages of ‘ Ooningsby,’ Distaeh 
bestowed t ho name of Rigby on his idonl type 
of corrupt wire-puller and political parade. 
[See also under Ueokisb, Joot Wipson.] 

A portrait was engraved by Sayer in Hsi. 


[Morant’s Essex, i. 480, 462; IV-raxaU's Hist. 
Homoirs, passim; Bedford Corresp.ftoq.; Gren- 
ville Papers, passim; IValpolo’s Memoirs of 
George III, ed. Borkor, and Oorrespoudence, ed. 
Ounniughain, passim ; History of White’s Club, i 
14C-6; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. HUl,ui. 76 ; 
Oollins’s Peerogo (1770), 436; Authentick Me- 
moiraof the Et.Hon.RiohardRigby,17S8; Town 
ond Country Mng. 1783, pp. 20», 272 ; Forster’s 
Life of G oldsmith, ii. 06 ; Grego’s Hist, of Parlia- 
mentary Elections, p. 192 ! Georgian Era, i. o43 , 
Troyelyan’s Early Hist, of Charles James For, 
passim; Wheatley ond Cunningham’s London, 
ii. 263, 296 ; Slophens's Cat. of Ritirical Prints in 
Bril. Mus. vol. iv. Nos. 4210, 4272, 4422 ; Notes 
and Quorios, 1st ser. vii. 203, 264, 349.] T. S. 


Riaa or RIGGE, AMBROSE (1035 f- 
1706), quaker, born at Brampton in West- 
moreland about 1636, was educated at the 
free school, where he received religious im- 

f ressions. About 1663, upon hearing George 
'ox preaoh, he bocome a quaker, and bis 
parentsronouncinghim,hetravalledatEa8ter 
1666 on foot to London, preaching as be went. 
From London, he and his companion Thomas 
Robertson went to Rochester,where they were 
apprehended at a baptist meet ing and sent to 
prison. After visiting other places, in Kent, 
Rigg proceeded alone to Bristol, where he 
again met Robertson in the prison. In spite 
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Jwmtmued persecution, they preached per- 
asteatly in tta southern counties. At Sonth- 
uneton Eigg was whipped by the common 
kTiannan, and was afterwards imprisoned 
S (Answer of Go3}s Love, ^o., p. 20). 

Soon after the Bestoration he was once 

ore arrested on the road near Petersfleld, 
Hampshire, and for refusing the oath of 
aUeamnoe was sent to Winchester gaol. 
Sit Humphrey Bennett, writing to Secretary 
Nicholas on 16 Jan. following, savs he is still 
detained there, ‘ a pernicious fellow,’ whose 
looks, containing passages he construes into 
treason, he forwards (Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1660-1, p. 474). ^ . 

Hi^g was released not long after ; hut in 
lIaTl663, whan attending a meeting at Oap- 
Thomas Luxford’s house at Hm-stpier- 
point, Sassax, he was sent to Horsham gaol, 
Mtensibly for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
but really through the instigation of Leonard 
Letchford, the ‘intruded’ Tioar, with whom 
Eire now carried on for some time a p^er 
conteoversy. Eigg addressed on 16 Feb. 
1683 a letter to the king, appealing against 
his imprisonment, as a free-born subject who 
kd never borne arms against the King, and 
iras ready to promise, though not to swear, 
fsith and alkgiance (Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1663-4, p. 60). The only result of 
this was the release of six of his fellow 
prisoners (lA.) ; Eigg himself continued in 
prison for seven years. While in gaol he 
married, on 6 Sept. 1604, Maiy, daughter 
of Thomas Luxford, at whose house ho was 
attested. Letchford proceeded against his 
wife for tithes, and, putting in on execution, 
stripped the devotod oou^e of the hits of 
furniture and cooking pots which they had 
collected in their prison cell. On 12 May 
1869 the warrant for his release came throiwh 
the exertions of George Whitehead [q,.v.] 

Bigg then sottled at Gatton Place, near 
Beigate, and commenced to board and teach 
twelve or fourteen lads in his house. This 
excited the fury of Eohert Pepys, the vicar. 
Pepys prosecuted him in the exchequer for 
times, and in July 1676 indicted him at the 
sessions for absence from church. In Sep- 
tember 1681 his cows, worth 33/., were 
taken for a debt of 2/., while his hops and 
his hay were seized at the suit of Letchford. 

Bnringhis lust years Eiggwrole numerous 
mstleB and hooks, and acted as clerk to the 
Edgate monthly meeting. He was one of the 
twelve preachers at Georgo Fox’s funeral in 
1690. He died at Eeigate on 81 Jan. 1704-6. 
and was buried at Guildford on 4 Feb. 

By his first wife, Mory Luxford (A. Ja- 
nuary 1689), Eigg had five children. He re- 
married, on 12 May 1690, Ann Box of Oapel 
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Surrey, hy whom he had no children. By 
his will, dated 7 Oct. 1703, Eigg devises a 
'.egBOT to his grandson Ambrose, son of his 
son Thomas. 

Eigg’s chief works, besides epistles, ad- 

eases, and testimonies, ore : 1. ‘ 'The 
Banner of God’s Love and Ensign of Eight- 
epusness,’ London, 1667, 4to. 2. ' Of Perfec- 
tion, the Great Mystery of Antichrist un- 
folded by the rising of the Sun of Eighteous- 
nes,’ 1667, 4to (mm Dorchester prison). 
8. Address to Parliament on the conduct of 
ihe Sussex priests, beginning ‘ Oh, ye heads 
of the nation,’ &c., London, 1669, 4to. 
4. ‘To the imreling Priests in England,’ 
London, 1669. 6. ‘ AStandardofEighteous- 
uess,’ London, 1663, 4to. 0. ‘The Good 
Old Way and Truth,’ &c., London, 1869, 
4to (on tithes). 7. ‘A Brief and Serious 
Warning to such as are concerned,’ London, 
1678^ 8vo i reprinted, London, 1771, 8vo, 
and m vol. xii. of Evans’s Friends’ Libraiy, 
Philadelphia, 1837, &c., 8vo. This is largely 
autobiographical. 8. ‘Testimony to True 
Christianity,’ London, 1703, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Scripture Catechism for Children,’ London, 
1702, ISmo; ieprintedLondon,1772. AcoEec- 
tion of his woiw, entitled ‘ Constancy in the 
Truth,’ &:c., was published London, 1710, 
8vo. 

[Brief and Serious Warning, with Bigg’s 
antobiography, and his other works; Sewel'» 
Hist, of thsBise, &c., i. 103, 120, 176, 421; 
Basse’s Sufferings, i. 669, 702, 703, 707, 713, 
716, 717 i Marsh’s Early Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex, pp. 63-71, 76, 81; Quakeriona, April 
1896, article hy the present writer; Sussex 
Archmol. Coll. xiii. 44, xvi. 78 ; Lipsoomb’s Buck- 
inghamshire, iii. 241 ; Letters of Early Friends, 
vol. vii. of Borelay's Sslect Ser. pp. 34, 208, 227, 
249; Begislsrs at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate; Will 38 Gee P. 0. 0. London.) C. F. S. 

EIGGE, EOBEET (d. 1410), chanoeUor 
of the university of Oxford. [See Erctan.] 

EIGHTWISB or EITWTSE, JOHN 
(d. 1632 P), grsmmarian, was a native of 
Sail, a viB^e near Deephom, Norfolk. After 
being educated at Eton, he was admitted of 
King’s OoUoge, Cambridge, in 1608, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1613. In 1617 he was a^ 
pointed surmaster (second master) of the 
newly founded St. Paul’s School under Wil- 
liam Lily. In 1622, on the death of Lily, 
Eightwise succeeded him as high master. 
He appears to have been in holy orders. On 
18 Deo. 1617 (?) Colet wrote on his behalf to 
Woleey asking for some ecclesiastical bene- 
fice for him (Eiilis, Original letters, 3rd ser. 
i. 190). Although, according to Oolet, Eight- 
wise was a man of good learning and hmh 
character, no preferment reached him. He 
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became unsettled, and in 16S1 was removed 
from the high mastership for neglect of duty 
(GAimiirEn, Admission Begisters of St. 
Paul’s School, p, 20). He is said to have 
died in 1632 (I^anneb, Bibliotheca Brit.- 
Jlib.) There are some verses upon him by 
Leland (Poemata Varia, p. 18). 

lie married Dionysia, daughter of William 
Lily, who survived him and afterwards 
married James Jacob, surmaster from 1632 
to 1660. 

Hightwise made some additions to Lily's 
Grammar under the title of ' Da nominum 
et vorborum interorotamentis.’ But he is 
chiefly remembered as a composer of plays 
and interludes. One of them, the ‘ Tragedy 
of Dido, out of Virgil,’ was acted by the 
boys of St. Paul’s School under his superin- 
tendence, on 10 Nov. 1627, before Henry VIII 
and his court at Qrcoitwich (Bbewhb, Let- 
ters and Papers, iv. pt. ii. 1604 ; Ooliibb, 
English Dramatic Poetry, 1831, i. 106; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 24, 78). 

[Stow’s Survey, cd. Strypo, i. 1Q7 ; GoopaPs 
AthaniG Cantsbr. 1858, i. 46, £20; Colo MSS. 
vol. xiii. f. 160; Harwood's Alnnini Etonen&es, 
1797, p. 132.] J. II. L. 

B.ILEY, OIIARLES REUBEN (175S- 
1798), painter. [See UtIiEV.] 

RILEY, HENRY THOMAS (1816- 
1878), translator and antimiary, born in 
.Tune 1816, was only son of ilenry Riley of 
Southwork, a West India planter or mer- 
chant, and was educated at Ohatham House, 
Ramsgate, and at the Charterhouse (1 832-4). 
He was originally entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but at the end of his ilrst term 
migrated to Olnro College, whore ho was ad- 
mitted on 17 Doc. 1834, and elected a scholar 
on 24 Jan. 1886. In 1838 he obtained the 
second of the rnembers’ prises for under- 
graduates, then given for a Latin essay. Tie 
graduated B.A. m 1840 and M.A. in 1859, 
after which he removed to Corpus Christi 
College. On 10 Juno 1870 ho was incor- 
poroted at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Riley was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1847, but early in life ho 
was forced to toil for the boolHellevs in 
order to gain a livelihood. Ho is said by 
Allibone to have translated the ‘ Olynthiacs ’ 
of Demosthenes so early as 1830, and his life 
was passed in an incessant course of editing 
and translating. He died at Ilainault House, 
the Orescent, Selhurst, Croydon, on 14 April 
1878. 

Pot Bohn’s Classical Library Riley trans- 
lated the complete works of Ovid (viz. the 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ 1861, the* Fasti,’ ‘ Tristin,’ 
&o,i 1861, and the ‘Hcroides,’ 1852), the 






Pliny (1866-7, 6 vols.) His ‘ „ 

Latin Cluotations ’ (1866 and 1860), forK 
he IS said to have received the meagre ^ 
ment of 601., was included in the same 
For Bohns Antiquarian Library ha tinn!! 
lated the ‘Annal^ of Roger 

1 ? Ingulp^’s ‘ Chronicle 5 

tho Abbey of Croyland ’ (1864). ** 

For the ‘ Chronicles and Memorials ’ seriw 
of the Master of the Rolls, Rdey edited 
‘Munimonta Gildhallm iondonieS in! 
eluding the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1869), the ' Liber 
Oustiimarum’ (1860, in two parts), with a 
translation of the Anglo-Norman passages 
and a glossary (1862) ; the Ohroiica 
iVlonnsterii 8. Albani, comprising the Annals 
of John Amundesham (1870 and 1871 
2 vols.) ; and a further set of the chronicles 
of St. Albans, in eleven volumes, including 
the works of Thomas Walsinghnm, John c5 
Trokelowe, Henry of Blandford, and Wil- 
liam Rishangor, and the register of John 
Wothamsted. 

Riley translated for tho eoiporation of the 
city of London the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1861) and 
tho ‘ Chronicles of tho Jlayors and Sheriffs 
of London, 1188-1274, from the Latin end 
Anglo-Norman of Arnald Fitz-Thedmer; 
with tho French Chronicle of London, 1239- 
1348, from the Ohroniqnes de London’ 
(1863). He also published in 1868 a volume 
entitled ‘ Memorials of London and London 
Life, a series of Extracts from the City 
Archives, 1276-1419.’ 

On the croation of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (by roynl warrant of 
April 1869) Riley was engaged as an addi- 
tional inspector ior England, and to him was 
deputed the task of D.xamining the archives 
of various municipal corporations, the muni- 
menls of tho collogce at O.xford and Cam- 
bridge, and the documents in the registries 
of various bishops and chapters. His ac- 
counts of these collections are in the first 
six reports of tho commission. As an expert 
in such matters Riley had no superior. 

Riley wrote in the ‘ Athenioum,’ the' Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ Arclueological 
Journal.’ lie contrihnted lives of Pliny the 
elder and Pliny the younger to the eighth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica.’ 

[Athonieum, 20 April 1878, p. BOB, end 
27 April, p. 542; Aeadomy, 20 April 1878, 
p. 346; Andorson’a Croydon, p. 219; Boase’s 
Exeter College, Commoners, p. 273; Parish's 
Carthusians, p. 107.] W, P. 0, 
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BILEY or RTLEY, JOHN (1846-1691), 
portrait-painter, bom in London in 1646, 
one of the sons of William Riley or 
Byley, Lancaster herald and keeper of the 
records in the Tower of London, who was 
created Norroy king-at-orms under the Com- 
monwealth, bnt reverted to his herald’s 
office at the Restoration, Another son, 
Thomas Riley, was an actor. Riley studied 
painting under Isnae Fuller [q. v.] and Gerard 
goest V.], and from the latter learnt a 
forcible, straightforward style of portraiture 
which rendered his portraits noteworthy. 
Biley did not attain much eminence until the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, when Thomas 
Chifflneh [q. v.] sat to him, and was so much 
pleased with his portrait that he showed it 
to the king. Charles II gave Riley soma 
commissions, and eventually himself sat to 
him. During one sitting he is said to have 
remarked to Riley, ‘ Is this like me P Then 
oddaflsh I’m an ugly fellow.’ Riley also 
painted James II aiii[ his queen, and, on the 
accession of William and alary, ho was ap- 
pointed court painter to their majesties. 
Kley was a quiet, modest man, very diffi- 
dent of his own art, hut his portraits are 
truthful and lifelike. With more self-confi- 
dence he m^ht have attained to the position 
of Lelv or Kneller. _Ho was assisted in his 
droporles and accessories hy John Olostcrman 
[q. y,], who finished several of Riley's pic- 
tures ofter his death. Riley, who suffered 
very much from gout, died in March 1691, 
and was buried in the church of St. Botolph, 
Biahopsgate. The registers of this churcli 
contain various entries relating to his family, 
including the burial, on 11 Jan. 1692-3, of 
his wife Jooliehed. In the National Portrait 
Gallery there are portraits by Riley of 
James II, Edmund Waller the poet. Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and 
William, lord Russell, Among his pupils 
was Jonathan Richardson (1665-1746) N.y.], 
who maiTied a nieoe of Riley, and, being 
himself the master of Hudson (who was in 
his turn the master of Sir Joshua_ Reynolds), 
transmitted a truly national strain in the art 
of portraiture. Portraits of Riley and his 
wife, drawn by lliolmrdson, are in the print- 
room at the British Museum. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Pninting, ed. Wor 
num ; De Piloa’s Lives of the Painters (SnppL) 
;^llan’B Bogisters of St Botolph’s, BiBho|igide,,' 

RIMBAXJLT, EDWARD FRANCIS 
(1816-1876), musical author and antiquary, 
born in Soho on 13 June 1810, was the son 
of Stephen Francis Rimbnult, organist to 
St, GileB’S'in-the-Fields,_ a descendant from 
a Huguenot refugee family. After learning 


ho elements of music from his father he he- 
ame pupil of Samuel Wesley, and at the 
ige of sixteen he was appointed organist to 
he Swiss Church, Soho. In 1838 he leo 
lUred in London on the history of music, a 
are subject then, and two years later he, 
with Edward Taylor, Gresham professor of 
mnsic [q. v.], and William Chappell, helped 
.0 found the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
f which ho became secretary, and for which 
he edited a number of works. At the same 
.ime he assisted in the foundation of the 
Percy Society, of which likewise he was 
secretary. In 1841 he became editor of the 
Motet SocietVs publications ; a year later he 
was elected F.S.A. and a member of the 
Academy of Music, Stockholm ; he was also 
made Ph.D. hy Gottingen University, and 
was offered, but declined, the chair of music 
at Harvard University, U.S.A, In 1843 he 
edited for the Percy Society ‘ Five Poetical 
Tracts of the Sixteenth Century.’ In 1844 
he joined the committee of the Handel So- 
ciety, for whom ho edited the ‘ Messiah,' 
‘ Saul,’ and ' Samson.’ In 1848 he was given 
. degree by Oxford University in recognition 
of bis services in the arrangement of the 
music in the music school; and in the same 
year he lectured at the Royal Institution. 
Subsequently he occupied h’imself with his 
duties as organist of various churches, in- 
cluding St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and St. 
John’s Wood presbyterian cluirch, and in 
editing musical journals and niTanging music. 
Ho died at 20 St. Mark’s Temce, Regent’s 
Park, on 20 Sept. 1876. He was buried at 
Higbgate cemetery. 

F6tis gives a list of no fewer than thirty- 
nine works, original and arranged or edited 
hv Rimhault. This includes two editions of 
Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, a new 
edition of Arnold's ' Cathedral Music,’ 
North’s ' Memoirs of Music’ (1840, 4to), the 
‘Bibliotheca Madrigaliaua’ (1847, 8vo); 
with Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 'The Organ, its 
History and Construction’ (1835, 8vo) ; ‘A 
History of the Pianoforte ’ H860, 4to), ‘ Early 
English Organ Builders ’ (1865, 8vo), and the 
‘Old Cheque Book of the Chapel RoyaP 
(1873, 4to5 for the Camden Society. Hie 
chief literary performances outside musical 
topics ware an edition of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s ‘Works’ (I860, 8vo), and ‘Soho and 
its Associations,* edited by George Clinch 
(London, 1896, 8vo). Rimhault possessed 
a wide rather than deep knowledge of the 
history of music in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. His musical compositions 
ai'o few and unimportant. They include an 
operetta, ‘ The Fair Maid of Islington,’ pro- 
duced in 1838, and a musical drama, ‘The 
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OaBtle SpectxO)’ wMch at one time emoyed 
-a great vogue. lie made a large numoer of 
pianoforte Bcorea of operoe by Spohr, Wallace, 
Balfe, and othera, and waa an admirable har- 
monium player. His large library waa aold, 
after his death, at Sotheb/s for nearly 3,0001. 

[Muaioal Standard, 1876, p. 217 ; Mus. World, 

1876, pp. 671, 707 : Athennmm, September 1876 ; 
Brit. Mas. Cat, For an acconnt of the principal 
icontents of Bimbault's library of. Musical World, 

1877, p. 630.] R. H. L. 

BIMMBB, ALFRED (1829-1893), 

artist and author, son of Thomas Bimmer, 
timber merchant, and Mary Bun-ouglia, hia 
wife, was born at Liverpool on 9 Aug. 1829, 
and educated at Liverpool college under the 
liov. J. S. Howson (afterwards dean of 
Cheater). He was articled to a Liverpool 
arcliitect named Ouniiiiigham, and followed 
the jirofession until 1868, when he wont to 
Canada. There he engaged in trade and be- 
came consul-general for Denmark and jus- 
tice of the peace in Montreal. He returned 
to England in 1870 and aettled in Cboster, 
devoting bimaelf to artistic and literary pur- 
suit a. Before he went to Canada he puhli wed 
' Ancient Halls of Lanoaahire, from Original 
Drawings,’ Liverpool, 1862, 4to, and contri- 
buted two papers on ancient domestic archi- 
tecture to the 'Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ’ (1860- 
1862). For the same journal he wrote in 
1871 a paper on ‘ Fecuiiarities of the Gothic 
Architecture of Chester and its Howhhous- 
hood.’ In conjunction with Dean Howson 
ho produced in 1872 a quarto volume on 
' Chester ns it was,’ and in 1876 illustrated 
the dean’s work on the ‘River Dee: its Aspect 
and Hist ory.’ His other works, all illustrated 
by himself, were : 1. ' Ancient Stone Grosses 
of England,’ 1876, 2. 'Ancient Streets and 
llomesteade of England,’ 1877. 3. ‘ Floasant 
Spots around Oxford,’ 1878. 4. ‘Our Old 
Country Towns,’ 1881, 6. 'Rambles about 
Eton and IIarrow,’1882. 6. ‘Early Homes of 
Prince Albert,’ 1882, 7. ' About England 
with Dickens,’ 1888. 8, ‘ Stonyhurst Illus- 
trated,’ 1884. 9. ‘ Summer Rambles round 
Manchester ’ (reprinted from the Manchester 
Ovardian), 1890. 10. ‘ Rambles round 

Rugby,’ 1892. 

He received a m'ont of 1001. &om the 
royal bounty fund in 1892. He died at 
Chester on 27 Oct. 1898. He marriedFrances 
'Parkinson of Livemool, and had issue five 
'SOUS and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Hcher Rimmer, a clever architect and 
draughtsman, born in 1869, died near Gi- 
braltar on 2 June 1896. 

[Ohester ChTouiclo, 28 Oct. 1898; Chaster 
Courant, 1 Rov. 1893 and 12 lune 1896 ; Soase 


and Courtney’s Bibl. Oomub, ii s^o . (CT'’ 
nicafions from Mr. John H. EimiZof 
and Mr. T. M. WUcock of ChS 


BIMMIHGTON-, SAMUEL (VTM9 
1826),Ueutenant-generaI,royalarti]fe^^^^^ 

born about_1766, and was appointed sLond 
lieutenant in the royal artillerv on 16 
1771, first lieutenwt 7 July% S 
1 Deo. 1782, lieutenant-ooloMl 1 jin frSs 
colonel 28 AprR 1808, major-general 4 June 
1811, and lieutenant-general 19 July 1821 
ms name apMors in the ‘Army Lists ’ m 
R emington and Rimington. In April 1771 
he embarked for Quebec, went thence to 
Montreal, and in August proceeded wth a 
detacliment to Niagara. In June 1773 He 
returned to Quebec and embarked for Eng- 
land. In December 1775 he went on tfie 
recruiting service. In March 1776 he BRil^ 
with four companies of artillery for Quebec 
and was on the stafK He was present at 
the affiiir of tlie Three Rivers, Canada, miiUi. 
Lord Dorchester, on 4 June of the same 
year ; and he commanded one of the gnn- 
uoats at the attack on the American fleet on 
Lake Champlain on 11 Oct. In July 1777 
he crossed the lake with the army under 
General Burgoyne, and was appointed com- 
missai-y of horse by Generol Philips. He 
was present at Freeman’s Form on 19 Sept., 
os well as at the later actions, until the 
army surrendered us prisoners by conveu- 
tion. In 1781 he was transferred to Ihe ar- 
tillery at New York, ond commanded a de- 
taolimeiit of artillery at Poleshook and 
Ringshridgo until the peace took place, 
when in 1783 he received orders to dismantle 
these posts, and send the guns and ammuni- 
tion on board the transports. In October of 
the some yoor he received a warrant ^m 
Lord Dorchester to proceed to Bermuda to 
inspect and disband the garrison battalion, 
which took plaoe in May 1784. He then re- 
turned to England, hut in 1787 left for 
Canada, whore he remained till, in February 
1791, he was appointed to command the 
arlillory in Scotland. In 1802, owing to 
Dl-hpolth, he was allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion of the royal artillery at 
Woolwich, where he died on 26 Jan. 1826. 


[Army Lists; Gent. Meg. 1826, i. 

BIMBTON or REMINGTON, WIL- 
LIAM (jfl, 1872), theological writer, was a 
Oisteroian monk of Salley, Yorkshire, and 
graduated doctor of theolo^ at Oxford He 
was ohanoellor of Oxford m 1872. 

He wrote: 1. 'Dialogus inter Oatholi- 
cam yeritatem et Hereticam pravitatem slve 
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coBtrftT^icelevisliaB, ’beginning ‘ Quadiagiata 
iniinque eonoluaionibus meia? 2. ‘Oonclu- 
gioaes 28 Hsreticse.’ S. ‘ OonduaioneB Ca- 
tholic®/ called ‘ Dootrina sim;|^citer literar 
hffum ' (all these are in the Sodleian MS. 
B.3.1S. ) cf.BEHiTABi), Oat. MSS. Nos. 1997, 
13-16). ‘Stimulus peccatoris secundum 
WiUsmum Rymtoun/ with veisifled preface 
addressed to an anchorite monk, beginning 
iMemcnto miser homo;’ there is a copy in 
the Cambridge University library, Hh. iv. 3 
( 11 ), It is ascribed to ‘ Thomas Bemyston, 
doctor and monk of Salley/ in the catalogue 
of Sion monastery, which also attributes to 
him a ‘Meditacio divini amoris.’ Tanner 
also assigns to Rimston two other works 
irhieh he did not know to be extant, and two 
gormons which he says were contained in 
Pigby MS. 122, but they are not there now. 

fTenner's Bibl. Brit., under Eemyaton and 
Bimstoni la Nave's Fasti Anglic, iii. 485; 
yiach’s Bibl. Script. Cisterc. ; Catalogue Cod. 
isSS. Bibl. Bodl., pars nona; Oat. MSS. Chmbr. 
Univ. Libr. iii. 288.] M. B. 

BING, JOHN (1762-1821), surgeon, son 
of ffichard Bing, was born at Winennton in 
Sflinerset, and was baptised there on 21 Aug. 
1752. His parents wore apparently petmle 
of some local position. lie entered Win- 
chester Oollege in 1706, and loft it in 1707~8. 
He then proceeded to London, where he at- 
tended tho lectures of FercivaU Pott [q. v.] 
and of William and Johu Hunter. He re- 
ceived the diploma of tho Surgeons’ Company 
onl Sept. 1774, and in the same yeax- began 
to practise his profession in London. He 
became about this time a member of the 
Medical Society of London, then newly 
founded, and he was afterwards elected a 
member of the Medical Society of Paris. The 
attack upon oow-pox mode by Dr, Moscloy, 
physician to the Chelsea Hospital, coUod forth 
from Ring a refutation, which procured for 
him, in August 1709, an acquaintance with 
Dr. Edward Jenner, This acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into cordial Iriendship and 
admiration, which coutiuued, with certain 
periods of interruption, until Ring's death. 

Rom 1799 Ring devoted tho greater part 
of his professional life to the cause of vaooi- 
nation, He invostigatod every adverse cose 
that he heard of in Loudon ; he olFered gror 
tuitous voceination to all who would accept 
it; and he induced the chief medical men 
in London who had satisfied themselves of 
the efficacy of vaccination to append their 
signatures to a document xmblicly acknow- 
ledging tho fact that cow-pox is a much 
milder and safer disease tlion inoculated 
smallpox. lie went to Ringwood in 1808 
at the head of a deputatiou to investigate 


some supposed failures of vaccination. The 
auti-vocemationists were put to shame, hut 
part^ feeling ran so high that the deputies 
earned pistols to defend themselves in case 
of need. 

The British Yaccine Establishment was 
founded in 1809, and under the name of the 
National Vaccine Establishment it has since 
become a government department for tho 
gratuitous distribution of vaccine lymph 
throughout the country. Dr. Jenner was 
^pointed the first director, and he nommated 
Ring to act as his principal vaccinator and 
inspector of stations. Professional jealousy, 
however, intervened. Ring was set aside and 
Jenner lesignedhis post, which was then filled 
by James Moore, a brother of General Sh- 
John Moore. Ring opened and maintained 
on his own account a vacciaating station, 
which soon became popular, andhere he vacci- 
nated so many persona that Jenner, speaking 
of a lady who had vaccinated ten thousand 
persons, says that it was us nothing compared 
with the labours of ‘ honest John Ring.’ 

Jenner complained to Moore, in November 
1812, that ‘ Ring writes hut seldom now, and 
when he does write it is not in his old plea- 
sant vein.' And again, in October 1813, 'John 
Ring has been in high dudgeon and broken 
off his correspondence with me for near a 
twelvemonth. I have no conception why. 
I wish you would find out. mth all his 
eculiarities he is an honest fellow, and I 
ave a great regard for him.’ Ring, as is 
shown by his works, was a fair poet and on 
elegant mossical scholar. He died of apoplexy 
at l!is house in New Street, Hanover Square, 
London, on 7 Dec. 1821. 

Besides tracts on vaccination (8vo, 1604 
and 1806), Rin^ was author of : 1, ‘ The Com • 
memoration of Handel,’ published anony- 
mously in 1786 ; 2nd edit. 8vo JL819. 2. ‘ 
fiections on the Surgeons Bill/ London, 
1798, 8vo. S. ‘A Treatise on Cow-pox,’ 
2 parts, London, 1801-S, 8vo. 4. ‘The Beau- 
ties of the "Ediahurgh Review,” alias the 
Stinkpot of Literature/ London, 8vo, 1807. 
6. ‘A Treatise on the Gout/ Loudon, 1811, 
8vo. 6. ‘Answer to Dr. Ringlake, showing 
the danger of his Cooling Treatment of the 
Gout/ London, 1816, 8vo. 7. ‘ A Caution 
against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors/ 
London, 1816, 8vo. 

He also translated Geddes’s ‘ Ode to Peace/ 
1802, 4to: Christopher Anstey’s ‘Carmen 
Alcaicum, addressed to Jenner, 1804, 4to, 
the profits being given to the Royal Jen- 
neriun Society for the Extermination of 
Smnll-pox ; and ‘ The Works of Virgil, partly 
original and partly altered from Dryden and 
Pitt’ (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1820). 
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An ongraTui^ by J. Eogers, from a por- 
trait by B. Drummond, A.E.A., is prefixed 
to a snort memoir in tbe ‘ New European 
Magazine.’ 

[Obituary notices in the London Med. and 
Phys. Jonrn. xlvii. lOS; New European Mug. 
1824, IT. S; Baron’s Life of Edward denner, 
M.D. i Kirby's Wincheslor Scholars, London, 
1888, p. 2Q0; additional information kindly 
given to the writer by Colin Ornnt-Dnlton, M.A., 
formerly vicar of Wineanton.] D'A. B. 

KINGROSE, BASIL (d. 1086), buc- 
caneer and aulbor, seems to have gone out 
Lo tlie West Indies in quest of fortune in 
1679. In tile beginning of 1680 ho was 
with tbe buccanoers at their rendezvous in 
tbe Gulf of Darien, and, throwing in bis lot 
with them, took qiart in tbe sack of Santa 
Maria, tbe attack on Panama, and tbe oruiscs, 
fighting, and plundering along the coast of 
Soutb America during tbe next eighteen 
months under the command of Coxon, 
Harris, and, more especially, Bartholomew 
Sharpe [q. v.] During this time liiiigrose's 

E ositioii among the adventurors seems to 
ave been in no way distinguished. lie 
was occasionally in command of a boat or 
some small party, but never appears as a 
superior olRoor. Itis import ant share in the 
transactions was the keeping a detailed 
joumal, in which bo described not only the 
events of tbe warfare which they waged, 
but tbe internal history of their force — the 
' ‘ , and 

nil 

escriptions of tbe natives 
tbe_y consorted with, of tbe places Iboy 
visited, charts of the harbours, sketches of 
the coasts, headlands, or objects noteworthy 
for tbe mai'inor, forming n record which, 
though much less extended, may compare 
with the narratives of 'William Dnmpior 
[q. V.] During the greater part of 1081 the 
ship commanded by Sharpe, in which King- 
rose served, was by herself, and in August 
she began n voyage towards the south. In 
November they passed tbrougb the Straits 
of Magellan, and anchored at Antigua on 
00 Jan. 1681-2. Thence Kingroso took a 
passage to England, and landed at Dart- 
mouth on 26 March, 

While at home ho prepared hie journal 
for the press, oiid in 1086 it was published 
as a second volume of the ' History of the 
Buccaneers,’ with a preface, in which the 
anonymous editor justly praises the * curiosity 
and genius ’ of the author. Early in 1684 
Kingroso sailed on another adventure to the 
South Seas as supercargo of the Oygnet, 
fitted out by some Loudon merchants to 
trade with wo Spaniards, On arriving in 


the Pacific, however, her eantain ol"" 
found the trade virtually refused • 
ingwithEdw.^dpavis6?. 1683-i7S)K‘) 
at the Isle of Plate-a favourite haimt Ki 
buccaneers-m October 1084, he formed 
alliance with him, threw the gi-ealer cart 
his corgo oveited, and waged war on the 
Spaniords. In Eebruary 1686, with about a 
hundred men, he captured a small town near 
Santiago in Mexico, possibly Tepic, from 
which the Spaniards fled. Swan collMted a 
quanUty of cattle and provisions, and on 
the 19th sent it down to his boats under an 
escort of fifty men. On the way thev fell 
into nil ambuscade of the Spaniards’ and 
were all slain, among them Kingrose . ' Ac* 
coi-diiig to Dampier, who styles him ‘mv 
ingenious fri6nd,’^Kingro8e ‘ had no mind to 
this voyage, but was necessitated to enEaita 
in it or starve.' “ “ 


[Ringroso'b Journal in vol. li. of the Historvof 
tho Bnoenneers, 1885 ; it has been frequemly 
reprinted. Tho originol manuscript, apparently 
in liingi'oso’s handwriting, is in the British 
Mubonm (Atldit. MS. 3820), The printed veV 
sion is not in strict verbal agreement with the 
manuscript, but opponrs to be essentially the 
aimaj Dnmpior’s Now Voyage round tbelWd 
(Voyages, vol. i.), pp. 137-271.] J. K. L. 

KINGSTEAD, THOMAS db (d. hSOO), 
bishop of Bangor, perhaps a native of Ring- 
si oad in Norfolk, was odnoatedat Cambridge, 
where ho became doctor and professor of 
theology, lie subsequently became a Domi- 
nican, studied in France and Italy, and was 
appointed penitentiary to Innocent "VT, who, 
on 21 Aug. 1367, provided him to the see of 
Bangor. He died in tho Dominican mo- 
nastery at Shrewsbury on 8 Jan. 1365-6, 
and was buried in Blackfriars, London, or in 
tho Dominican monastery at Huntii^don, 
where, according to Tanner, his parents also 
were inteircd. Kingstoad is said to have 
been the author of a work which is extant 
in Balliol College MSS. xxxiv., Lincoln Col- 
lege MSS. Ixxxvi., and Trinity College (Ox- 
ford) MSS. XXXV. Its title is variously given 
as ’Expositio super Parabolas Salomonis,’ 
‘ Super Salomonis Proverhia,’ and ‘ Postilla 
super 29 capitula Parabolarum,’ These have 
generally been considered separate works, 
without good ground, as tho opening words 
of two of the manuscripts are identical. A 
note, added by a later hand, to one of the 
manuscripts, stating that it was written in 
London in 1461, points to the author being 
a later Thomas da Kingslend, who was col- 
lated lo the prebend of Sloreton-oum-'Vl’had- 
dou in Hereford Cathedral, and held the 
prebends of Bampton and Castor in Lincoln 
Cathedral between 1440 and 1462. "Wood 
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ettontoualy states this commentaTy to Lave 
[Ujo the work of Eiohard de Itingstead, who 
ffas pi'i® of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
^iee-cLancellor of the university in 1460. 
Both. Hiomas and Bichard are credited by 
pits with various other theological works, 
vthich are not known to be extant. 

fLe Uevo's Fasti Eccl. Anglicanie, i. 09, 813, 
ii 472 , iii. 117, 127; Eohard’s Scriptt. Ord. 
pied. i. 882-3 Fabricius, Bibl. Latin. Med 
^t. vl. 280; Fits, De 111. Sorixitt. 1819, pp, 
jUJ-S; Godwin, De Friesulibus Angli.'E, pp. 
631 - 2 ; Leland's Collectanea; 'Wood's Fasti, i. 
tl; Tenner’s Bibl. Brit.-llib. p. 633 ; Bernard's 
Cjt. MS3. ; Coxa's Oat, MSS. in Coll. Aulisque 
Oion.] A. P. P. 

rintoul, BOBEETSTEPHEN (1787- 
1858), journalist, born at Tibbermuir, Pertli- 
thire, in 1787, was educatod at the parish 
school of Aberdalgie, and served his appren- 
ticeship in Edinburgh as a printer. In 1809 
he removed to Dundee and undertook the 
printing of the ‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ a weekly 
newi^aper which had been established in 
1801 as an exponent of advanced political 
minions. Bintoul’s first conneclton with the 
‘Dundee Advertiser | was merely as printer, 
bis name appearing in that capacity on the 
issue for 7 April 1809. "Within two years, 
however, he Imd become the responsible 
editor, and tho imprint from 1811 1 ill 10 Feb. 
1625 declares that the ‘Advertiser’ was 
‘edited, printod, and published by E. S. 
Rintoul.’ Tho bold and indepondont tone 
which he took up whilo advocating political 
and municipal reform soon brought him 
under the notico of many of the leading 
Scottish reformers. Among the writers as- 
aociated with liintoul at this time were Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] and Bobert Mudie 
[q.r.], while he had the friendship and sup- 
port of Lord Panmure, Lord Einnaird, Fran- 
cis Jeilrey, nonry Oockburn, and James 
iloncrcifl) then, the recognised leaders of 
liberal opunion. In 1810 Blutoul was sent to 
London to give evidence as to the municipal 
condition of Dundee before the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of tho 
Scottish burghs, and his exposure of the 
‘dose burgh ° system of municipal admini- 
stration led to aevoral important reforms. 

Eintoul’s view of his function os a jouiv 
nalist was in advance of his day. ' His first 
aim was to make his paper as complete a re- 
cord of contemporary liislory as possible. In 
order that nothing of importance should be 
omitted, he sougm to economise space; in 
order that none of the contents should be 
overlooked by tho readers, he sought to per- 
fect their dislrihutiou and arrangement’ 
(^Speetfitor, 1 May 1863). To attain these 


ends he, at least on one occasion, rewrote the 
whole contents of a number of his journal. 
Bintoul retained his position as editor of the 
‘Dundee Advertiser’ until 10 Feb. 1823, and 
saw the paper established as one of (die chief 
liberal organs in Scotland. lie then removed 
to Edinburgh on the advice of some of his 
political friends, and started a new paper 
called the ‘ Edinburgh Times,' which had a 
very brief existence. Douglas James Wil- 
liam Kinnaird [q. v.], brother of Lord Kin- 
nmid and the mend of Byron, induced 
Bintoul to try his fortune in London, and 
in 1826 he joined the staff of the ‘Atlae’ 
newspaper, which was founded in that year. 
A dispute with the proprietors soon termi- 
nated his engagement. Some of BintouTs 
friends came to his assistance, and a fund was 
farmed for the puraose of establishing a new 
weekly paper whim should be non-politicid, 
but chiefly devoted to literature and ques- 
tions of social interest. The new paper was 
entitled ‘The Spectator,’ Bintoul was ap- 
pointed editor, and the first number was 
published on 6 July 1826. From the outset 
the ‘Spectator’ was a model of exact jour- 
nalism, alike in matter and form. The project 
of keeping the paper free from politics was, 
however, quickly abandoned, and Eintoul 
threw himself and his paper into the conflict 
for political reform with aU his original 
energy. Advocacy of the Boform Bill be- 
came one of his principal objects. To him 
was due the invention of the now hadeneyed 
formula ' The hill, the wholo bill, and nothing 
but the hiU,’ The same suave personality and 
brilliant taleiuts which had attracted friends 
in Scotland soon brought around him men 
like Bentham, Mill, and Ferronet Thompson, 
and his literary staff was one of the most 
talented in London. lie carefully supervised 
their articles, suggested topics and iorms of 
treatment, but wrote little himself. For 
thirty years he conducted the ' Spectator' 
with success. In February 1868 he nego- 
tiated the sale of the paper for a sum of 
money and a large annuity, but he survived 
his retirement only till 22 April 1868. 

In journalism l-Untoul attained the fore- 
most rank. Ever ready to champion any 
scheme which was lilcely to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, he was one 
of the first to advocate the emi^ation and 
colonisation proposals made by Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield. The ‘Spectator ’ took a pro- 
minent port in the discussion of every im- 
ortaut reform, social ox political, achieved 
uring the thirty years that he acted os its 
editor. 

[Norris’s Dundee Oclebiities, p. 176 ; Mac- 
laien’s Eistoiy of Dundee, pp. 142, 347 ; Dundee 
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Advertisex, 1809-26, and 27 April 1868 ; Daily 
News, 24 April 1868 ; Spootator, 1 May 1868 ; 
private information.] A. II. M. 

BUSTUCOmi, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1692-1663), arolibialiop of Fermo and papal 
nuncio in Ireland, was born in Borne on 
16 Sept. 1692. Ilis father was tho senator 
GamiUo, a Florentine patrician ; his mother, 
Virginio, was daughter of Pier Antonio 
Bandini, and sister of Cardinal Otlavio 
Bondini. Ills first studies were under the 
Jesuits of the propaganda, and he wont to 
the university of Bologna in his eighteenth 
year. Ilo afterwards studied law at Perugia, 
took a doctor’s degree at Pisa, and was 
elected a member of the Omsoan academy. 
Biinuccini subsequently became chamberlain 
to Ghegory XV. and seeretary to the oongre- 
gntion of ecclesiastical rites. At his acces- 
sion in 1623 Urban VIII made him civil 
lieutenant of the cardiual-vicor, and arch- 
bishop of Formo in 1626. In 1 631 he declined 
the archlnshoprio of Florence, on tho ground 
of his attachment to the people at Formo. 

Meanwhile tho Irish rebellion had broken 
out in 1641 , and in 1043 Scaranmi was sent 
to the catholic confederates at llilkonny to 
represent the pope. The Irish, however, re- 
quested a nimcio with full powers, lliobard 
BeUings [q. v.] waa sent to Rome, where he 
arrived inMarchl646,to find that Rinuccini 
had been already appointed by Innocent X. 
Bollings, whose viows were perhaps coloured 
by later events, says Binuedni’s appointment 
was a job to please the Duke of Florence ( Con- 
ferlfration and TFar,h. 3). Full instructions, 
both avowed and secret, wore given to the 
now nuncio, whoso main object wos to secure 
the open exorcise of the catholic religion in 
Ireland, with a view to tho gradual extiroa- 
tion of heresy in the north of Europe, The 
regular and secular clergy, whoso discipline 
had hoen relaxed by circumstances, wore to 
he brought into line. Ormonde, Ohorlcs I’s 
lord-deputy, was to he gained if possible. 
Tho nuncio was enjoined to he absolutely 
impartial as hetwoc’n France and Sijain. 

Before leaving Borne Binuooini openly 
deolarod his hostility to everything English, 
and it is not surprising that the English 
merchants at Leghorn plotted to intercept 
him at sea. At Genoa ho was receivod in 
state by the doge. At Paris, whore ho arrived 
about tho last week in May, Binuccini was 
oncouraged by Gastnn, duke of Orleans, and 
by Oond6,* but no praotioal rosuit came of 
thCso princely civilities. Masariu was oho- 
rootenstically cautions, and his infiuence was 
paramount with thoFrouch queen. The news 
of Nassby (14 June O.S.) had a very chilling 
effect on French sympathy with the English. 


English ro/dists'^n«;S;’ lookUon ^ 

conquest of [relaud only as s steppL-^oM 
to the tnumph of their cause m Mrir/ 
which was and would remain urotMW 
Binuccini declined to see Benristto m 2' 
except in public audience, and this was 
fuseij for the English about her, withj^ 
much distinction of creed, heartily dreXd 
the designs of Borne. At Paris WucS 
was on friendly terms with Secretary Bell 
ings, but he was especially anxious to prevent 
Belhngs fi-om reaching Irekndflrst. BellmBs 
placed the interests of Charles I before those 
of the pope^ ^Scar^pi^writing entirelyinthe 

Rinuooini’s aid, wouia 
ho fatal to papal mterests (ib. p. 44), 

Blmiocim remained three months in Paris 
Bollings says he did not like the Irish mission' 
and tried to he made nuncio to France instead 
{Cotifederation and War, iv. 6), He was 
sharply reprimanded for loitering, contrary 
to his instructions (EmSfl!s^,p. 669). Atlart 
Mazorin allowed some small vessels to be 
equipped. Binuooini drew imon the pops 
for about fifteen thousand dolmrs; Canfind 
Antonio Barborini gave him ten thousand, 
and Mozarin added twenty-five thousand. 
About two-fiflhs of ibis was spent on arms, 
ammunitimi, and shipping, and the reat was 
to be toJren to Ireland in roecie (Emioasy, 
pp. X, lii),_ The place nameef for Rmnochu’s 
embarkation was Rocbelle, but Binuccini 
sailed finally from St. Martin, in t^ isle of 
116, with Bollinge and about twenty Italians. 
Ho reached Kenmare on 28 Oct. (Cbij/edero- 
tion and War, iv. 6 ; OASTLOTiAvnir, p, 63), and 
at once storlod with BeUings for Limerick. 
There they found Scarampi, who had per- 
suaded that hitherto independent city to 
join the catholic confederacy. On 12 Nov. 
Rinuccini was received at Kilkenny with 
great pomp by the nobility, oler^, and 
popnlaco. 

Binucoini’s first residence at JUlkeuny 
lasted six months. With hazynotions as to 
tho moaning or strength of party divisions in 
Ireland, he made little aUowance for local 
coueideratione in pursuing hisaimof securing 
the full xiredominance and recognition of the 
Roman catholic religion. Negotiations for 
peace were going on between Ormonde, the 
representative of Charles I and of the pro- 
tostniit royalists on the one side, and the 
catJiolio confederates on the other, on ^ 
basis of the statm quo, leaving the question 
of religion to he decided by the Mug. The 
catholic general, Thomos Preston [q. v.]. and 
Ms firieuds thought these the best available 
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tgnBB, Ijut Bl&uccini made it an indispenS" 
dble condition that all future viceroys should 
be Boman catholics, and that the bishops of 
bis ^utoh should he peers of parliament— 
things which no tonff of England would have 
power to grant. The Anglo-Irish nohility 
idhered to Ormonde. But Binuccmi was 
lesolved to abandon the liing rather than 
postpone any of the church’s claims. He 
ronsequently quarrelled with the Irish car 
tbolic royalists. On 28 March 1646 peace 
iras concluded between Ormonde and the 
cstholic confederates. In May Binuccmi 
went to Limerick, taking credit for having 
‘ adroitly prevented ’ the despatch of ten thou- 
sand Insh infantry to Oharles in England, 
and set to work to annul the treaty with 
Ormonde. 

In Owen Eos O’Neill [q. v.], the Ulster 
leader, whoso nationalist and catholic sym- 
pathies were more pronounced than those of 
the confederates, Einucciui found a thorough- 
paced supporter; and, after O’Neill’s great 
victory over the Scottish supporters of the 
English government at Benburb on 6 June, 
Binuccim supplied him with funds, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Bunratty, 
which surrendered in July. Einucoini then 
wenttoWaterford. Ormonde’s peace was pro- 
claimed at Dublin on 80 July, and accepted 
by the supreme council at Kilkenny ; but Bi- 
nuccini and the clerical party procured its 
iqection by Limerick, Waterford, and other 
towns {Cor^ederation and War, vi. 126). 
Binuccinibeldan ecclesiastical congregation 
at Waterford, where, on 12 Aug., all con- 
federate catholics adhering to the peace were 
declared pegured, hecanse they had not oh- 
tained for their church such terms as they 
were bound to hy their oath of association. 
Binucoini’s victory cost him a severe repri- 
mand from Borne for exceeding his instruc- 
tions. The pope and cardinals 'never in- 
tended to maintain the Irish rebels against 
the Idng, hut simply to assist them in ohiein- 
ing the assurance of the free exercise of the 
eatholicreligion in Ireland ’ (JSiniaisy, p. 680). 

Nevertheless, Biuucoini returned to Ku- 
kenny in triumph, accompanied by the Spanish 
agent, who had advanced money for the uee 
or O’Neill’s Ulster army. The papal iiuncio 
imprisoned most of the supreme council, and 
assumed the direction of (mail's. He oxcom- 
munioated aU. adherents of the peace (CliA- 
BHSBOir, Ireland, p. 26), With the suliser- 
vient remnant of the councilhe wenttoKiUrea 
Oaatle in Kildare, in the fond hope of procur- 
ing a joint attackhy the Leinster andfUlstei 
armies onDuhlin, where Ormonde was ; hat 
the dissensions between O’Neill, the com- 
mander of the latter, and Freston, the com- 


mander of the former, and between Preston 
ondBinuccini, caused &e plot to faiI(CABii£- 
HAVSiir, p. 69). Ormonde refused to listen 
to Binuccim’a extravagant demands (of. 
CiisiiNnoir, Ireland, p.26), and opened com- 
munications with the parliamentary authori- 
ties at Westminster for the surrender of 
Dublin to them. 

Binuccini’s plan was to confer the vice- 
royalty on the catholic Lord Glamorgan, 
who was now a tool in his hands (Embassy, 
205) [see Soubhsut Edwabd, second 
ABams OB Wobcesieb]. But the native 
Irish cored nothing for an English sovereign 
or his viceroy, while the Anglo-Iriah pre- 
ferred Ormonde to an English lutramontane. 
Binuccmi now demanded in behalf of Irish 
catholics, not only the abolition of penal 
laws and the free exercise of his rafigion 
throughout Heland, hut also that all the pro- 
perty that had passed into the hands of the 
Bciman catholic secular dergy should he 
enjoyed ' in as full and ample a manner as 
the protestant clerw lately enjoyed if 
(Ermaesy, p. 686). The property of the re- 
gulars was reserved for future consideration, 
because faithful catholics were quite as un- 
willing as the heretics to disgorge abbey 
lands. In Bmuocini’s opinion these impro- 
priations were the church’s real difdisulty, 
for it was thought that the (dergy designed 
to take thorn haiik. ‘ I speak,’ he said, ‘ pro- 
mise, preach to the contrary, but not one 
of them bdieves me ’ (ib. p. 322). 

The general assembly ox the confederates 
met once more at Kilkenny in January 1646- 
1647. Binuccini promised the continued help 
of the holy see to Ireland, and begged them 
to he guided by his advice. There was a great 
deal of angry talk throughout the session, hut 
the olcrgy undor lUnuccmi dominated the 
proceedings ( Confederatimand War, vi. 177), 
In other matters Binuccmi was leas success- 
ful The quarrel between Preston and O’Neill 
continued. Ormonde, whom Binuccini de- 
tested, prepared to surrender Dublin to the 
English parliament. Subsequently Binucoini 
proouredfthe election of anew supreme coun- 
cil, of which twenty members out of twenty- 
four were his adherents (Embassy, v, 264). 
Ih June he andhis council went to Closmel 
to support Glamorgan, whom they had made 
general of the Munster army in place of 
Donogh MaeOorthy, second viscount Mus- 
kony [see under MaoOabthy, Doixoair, 
fourth kabt. OB Olaboabb;]; but officers and 
soldiers declared for their old (ffiief. Inchi- 
quin, who was then supporting the pulia^ 
mentory cause, was carrying all before him in 
Munster, and the net was evidently closing 
round lUnuocini and the confederacy. From' 
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Olonmel tlie nuncio went to Galway, wliero that tlie people of Ireland were 'oatlmllA T 
lie heard that Ormonde had left Ireland, and in name ’ ( lo, p. 430). ® 

that Preston’s army had been annihilated by Ormonde landed at Cork on michaelm 
the parliamentarian Michael Jenea_ near day 1648, and on 16 Jan. 1648-9 conclud^ 
Trim (i6. p. 209). In October Monnerie, the a ponce with the catholic confederates thii 
Prench agent, thought Binuocini meditated consolidating the chief royalist interrata i 
(light from Ireland. ‘ Your eminence,’ he Ireland. Tim confederates broke finally with 
wrote to Mazarin, Mcnows the nuncio's in- Rinuccini at the beginning of the n^tia. 
clinations, and I will merely say that ho now tions, and warned him to ‘ intermeddle Mt in 
receives as many curses from the peoxile as any of the afi'airs of this kingdom’ 
ho formerly received iilaudits* (OoTj/hdem- ration oirf lFor,vi. 294-301). Duenotioeof 

tion and TVar, vii. 834). Glamorgan, now this was given to the corporation of Galway 

Mornuis of Worcester, sailed from Galway and the nuncio's last months there cannot 
to li'ranco in September, and in October have been ogi-eoably spent. The Carmelites 
the appearance of Mahony’s inflammatory having resisted the interdict under which the 

‘AxrologeticBisputntion’ increased the nun- churches were closed, llmuooini had their 
oio’s dillioultios at Galway, where the book boll xiulled down. John de Burgo [q. y,] 
was condemned by the munioiimlity in Ian- archbishop of Tuam, sided with the friars and 
guago of estraordinory vigour (IlAnniuair, wished to see the nuncio’s worrant (Haedi- 
p. 123) [see MAiiour, Coirifoii]. mas, p. 124). ‘ Ego non o,stendDiu,’ said Bi. 

ninnccini roturnod to lulkonny in No- nuccini. ‘Et ego non obediam,’ retorted Da 
vomber, only to hear of Inchiquhi’a brilliant Burgo, whom the nuncio had himsdf recom- 
vietory nt ICnoelnmnuss. The assembly was mondod for tho archbishopric. Ilinuccluiwas 
sitting and engaged in bitter recrimination blockaded by Clanricarde. The latter acted 
fsoe MaoMauon, llDUBit]. Tho nuncio found with Ormonde and Inobiquin, ond was detei^ 
he had little power, ‘being now,’ says Bell- mined thot no national synod should be held 
iiigs, ‘ bet tor Known, and his oxcommunica- at Galway (ib, p. C39). Tho nuncio kept a 
lions hy his often t huiidering of them groAvn frigate ready for months, and at length sailed 
more choap’(C’(»t/Bdera<toMa«d W‘’ai‘,A'U.88). for Havre on 23 Fob. 1048-9. 

Finding his posit ion pleasanter at Waterford, lliuucciiii did not roacli Home till early in 
ha withdrew thilUoi ot the ond of January. November. Hie agents had been smoothing 
In February Inchiquiii took Garrick-ou-Siur tho way for him , and working against Father 
for the parliament, and threatened Kilkenny, Howe, provincial of tho barefooted Car- 
but doclarod for tho king in April, and at molitos, who had boon there since January 
once sought nn accommodation with tho con- on behalf of tho Irish supreme council, 
fodoracy on tho basis of tho status r/iw, and Uinuccini’s outward reception was honour* 
until Oniimide should ret urn to Irolaiid. Hi- able, but Imiooent, according to the oft* 
nuccini refused to trout with a geiioriil who repeated story, accused him of rash conduct, 
had killed priests, but the supremo council. On 28 March 1050 the pope empowered 
ill spite of Kiniiccinl's threats, onncludod a certain prolates to absolve those who had 
truce with Incliiquin on 20 May (ib, yd. 236). disobeyod llinuccini's censures. A general 
On the 27 th liinuccini, who was suiiportod absolution was refused, for it would ‘ seem to 
by a majority of tho bishops, oxcommtiuicalod malcu the popo decide that the censures were 
all who adherod to tho truce, and put under unjust, and it would further follow that the 
an interdict tho towns which siibmittod see apostolic would positively approve of con* 
to it (ib, p. 241). Four days lator tho li-aole made with heretics, which it never 
supremo council appoalod to Home against did at any time’ (Cmifsderatim and Wai', 
this sentence. Einucciui escaped from Kil- vii. 113). 

kenny to O’Neill’s quarlors ot Maryborough, Rinuccini went hack to Fermo in June 
and thouco by Alhloiie to Galway, whore he 1660, and was received therewith rejoicings, 
busied himself about tho convocation of a lie sullbrod an apoplectic seizure soon after, 
national synod. Tho party opposed to liim mid a second carried him off on 6 Dec. 1663. 
at Kilkomiyjironouncod his eensurosnull and lie had adorned the hall of the archiepiscopal 
void [see Roxii, David]. Tho jeauits, bare- 'with pictures to illustrate his Irish 

footed Carmelites, and cathedral clergy woro miseion, but they were destroyed Iw Cardinal 
against tho nuncio, while the FranoiecanBond Puracoiant in the next century, lie left be* 
Dominicans took his side (Endiassy, p. 463). hind him a vast quantity of papers. His only 
nerosentedUieattitudoofthojesuitsbittorly, purely literary production was ‘IlCapnccino 
attributing to them and their provinoial Ma- Scozzeso,’ purporting to bo a life of George 
lone ‘ the greater share of the blame for tho Leslie (d, 1637) [q, v.] _ The preface to the 
loss oflTelond’(i6.p. 476), Heevendeolarod French version, of which there ore many 
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edition^) calls Einuocini ‘ bomme d'emrit, ds 
condition, et de haute probitfi.’ It was 
licensed by the prior and sub-prior of the 
Peris Jacobins, os ‘ hiatoire merveilleuae et 

fiig Tdritable.’ 

a statesman Einuccini failed through 
]a^ of patience and adaptability, but as on 
ecclesiastic he deserves praise. Irish church 
natronage vras in his hands for some years, 
^d there is abundant evidence of tlie pains 
tetoolc to make good appointments. He was 
eccused of making biAiops who would be 
iiis tools afterward, hut Jje Burgo was one 
eifiiis nominees. His foibles were an uneasy 
cense of dignity, an almost childish delight 
Ml the outward trappings of authority, and a 
despotio temper peculiarly unsuitable to the 
work in hand. lie quarrelled with every 
one who had an opinion of his own, and 
made personal enemios of men without whose 
support ha was merely beating the air. 

[The chief printed authority is la Nunziaf 
turn in Icland.i, by Giuseppe Aiazzi, Florence, 
1811, which was tianshilod by Annie Hutton ns 
Tho Fmhassy in Ireland, Dublin, 1873. Aiazzi 
vas librarian to tiio llinuccini family at Florence, 
and the mannscrlpts under his charge, from 
vliioh he published selections only, wore dis- 
praed after the death of the marquis, I’letro 
lh.iiicaseo Binnceini, in 1848. Many were por- 
diased by the Tuscan government, and those are 
now in the Dililiolccii Hnzlunnlo at Florence, 
where they wore oxiiminod by the present writer 
in Harch 1898. No papers relating to the Irish 
mission wore found among thorn. The cata- 
logues are rudinionlary, but the offloials, both of 
tb library and arcliiroh, believe that all the 
documents used by Aiarzi are now at Kilan in 
tho possoadon of tho Trivulzi family, who are 
isLited to the ninucuiiii. Tho papei-s at llolfc- 
hnin are dosciibod in tho Hist. MSS. Comm, 
nth Bep. ii, 341. Among thorn is a copy of 
tho compiUtion made for Tommaso Biiiueoim 
^r his brothor's death. Carte referred to this 
ns the nuncio's memoirs, and Dr. Thoman Biroh 
fq. T.] attacked Ciirto for tho use he had turned 
It to. As Lord Luicostor's HS. it has been more 
thoroughly o.'tplorod for Gardiner’s History of 
tho Groat Civil War, A modern copy, which 1ms 
eccompanifid him to Australia, was made for 
Cordinal hloran, who has published many doon- 
ments in the Spicilrgium Osnorionso, 3id sor. Soo 
also Gilbert’s Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in 
Ireland, and Confodoration and War in Ireland; 
Vindicite Catholicorum Hlbernics, Paris, 1680 ; 
Fishop Froncli’s Unkind Desortor, 1 070 ; _ Bola- 
zione uolla Battaglia. . . . di cinque di Gingno, 
1040, Borne and Floronco, 1640; Clarendon’s 
Hist, of tho Bobellion ; Do Burgo’s Hibernia 
Dominieana, 1762; Walsh’s Hist, of tho Eomon- 
stianeo, 1074 ; Borlaso’s Hist, of the Execrable 
Irish Bobollion, 1080; Costlohavcn's Memoirs, 
«d. 1716 ; Carlo’s Ormonde ; Hardimau’s Hist, 
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of Galway ; and articles on PnnsTOX, Tuuuas, 
first ViscoDST Taiu, and O’Biuex, Munnouaii, 
first Eakl of lucHiQmif.] B. B-l. 

EIOLLAY, FKAHCIS, M.D. (1748- 
17S7)j physician, son of Christopher Biollay 
of Gmngomp, France, was born m Brittany. 
He was educated at Trinity CoUege, Dublin, 
and there graduated B.A., devotmg himself 
mainly to classical studies. He published 
at Oxford in_1776 a student’s edition of the 
text with Bcitzius’s Latin version of Lucian’s 
n-mr dsi ioroptov myypd^eiu, dedicated to his 
friend, Thomas Winstnniey. He was incor- 
porated at Oxford on IS Jan, 1777, proceeded 
M.A. on 29 April 1780, and began to prac- 
tice medicine at Newbury, He published in 
1778 in London ‘ A Letter to Dr. Hardy on 
the Hints be has given concerning the Origin 
of Gout,’ in which he makes the inmnious 
suggestion that gout is a disease of the ner- 
vous system, but fails to support it by any 
anatomical evidence. Dr. Ilordy published 
a reply in 1780. Hiollay graduated M.B. at 
Oxford in March 1782, and M.D. on IS July 
1784. lie moved to London, where he lived 
in Hart Street, Bloomebury, and in 178Spuh- 
lishcd ' Tho Doctrines and Practice of Hip- 
pocrates in Surgery ond Physio.’ an abstract 
of the Hippocratic writings, with a complete 
translation of the aphorisms. He became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phy- 
eicians on 0 Aug. 1781, and was elected a 
fellow on 16 Aug. 178B. In 1787 he deli- 
vered tho Gulstonmn lectures, three in num- 
ber, on fever. They were published, with a 
Latin preface, in 1788, and contain a clear 
account of the classical, mediieval, and then 
existing doctrines as to fever, without any 
clinical illnstrations orpersonalobservations. 
He also gave tho Harveian oration in 1787, 
and was Croonian lecturer in 1788, 1789, 
and 1700. lie went to livo at Margate in 
1791, and there died in 1791. 

[Mirnk’s Coll, of Pbys. ii. 367 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxen.; Works.] N. M. 

RIOS, .TOSEPH nn MENDOZA x (1762- 
1816), astronomer. [See MnxsozA.] 

RIOU, EDWARD (1768 P-1801), cap- 
tain in the Jiayy, after serving in the Bar- 
flour, flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [^. v.], at 
Portsmouth, ond in the Romney with vice- 
admiral John Montf^u on the Newfoundland 
station, joined the Discovery as a midship- 
man with Captain Charles Olerke [q. v^, 
whom ho followed to the Resolution. On 
his return to England he passed his exami- 
nation on 19 Oot, 1780, being then, accord- 
ing to his passing certifleate, upwards of 
twenty-two. On 28 Oot. 1780 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 

4 II 
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then appointed to the Scoiirge in the West 
Indies, and on S Feb. 1782 -vvae discharged 
from her to Haslar hospital. From April 
1783 to June 1784 he was serving in the 
Ganges guardship a( Portsmouth ; and, after 
nearly two years on. haK pay, was appointed 
in March 1780 to the Salishury, flagship of 
Boar-admiral John Elliot at Newfoundland. 
In November 1788 ho was again placed on 
half pay, hut in .^ril 1789 was appointed 
to command the Gmardion, a 44-gun ship, 
ordered out to Sydney with stores, cattle, 
and convicts. The Guardian sailed in the 
autumn, and on 24 Dec., being then in lat. 
44° S. and long. 41° E., loll in with a huge 
iceberg or ice-island, from which Riou del or- 
mined to fill up his water. But, approach- 
ing it for that purpose, the ship struofi heavily 
on a point which extended a long way under 
water, and on getting oiF appeared to bo 
sinhing, Next day Iliou sent away the boats 
with os many men as they could hold, to 
endeavour to reach the Oapo of Good Hope, 
distant more than four hundred leagues. 
After nine days tlioy wore piolrud up l>y a 
French merchant ship,andwpro safely landed 
at the Oapo on 18 Jnn, The iiositiou of 
Biou, meantime, was one of extreme danger, 
from the slato of the ship, the violonco 
of the weather, and the unruly temper of 
the oonviots. But courage, seamanship, and 
tact overcame all dilhoultics, and after a 
voyage almost without a parallel, the Guar- 
dian sighted the Cape on 21 Fob. 1700, and 
was towed into Tabic Bay by boats sent out 
to her nssislance. She was tiien run on the 
hoaoh and became a oomplelo wreck, llion 
returned to England, where ho was imme- 
diately promoted to uio rank of commandor, 
and lo that of captain on 4 Juno 1791 . 

In 1793 he was appointed to the Rose 
frigate, one of the sgimdron wliichj in No- 
vember, sailed with Sir John .Tervis (after- 
wards liorl of St. Vincent) [q. v.] for the 
AVosb Indies, where she was xirosont at Iho 
operations against Marliiiiquo and Guade- 
loupe in 1794, In 179C ho was moved into 
Ihe Beaulieu of 40 guns; but liis licalth 
gave way, and ho was invalided. He oCtor- 
wturds commanded tlie Princess Augusta 
yacht, and in July 1709 commissioned the 
Amazon frigato, which in 1801 was attached 
to the fleet sent to the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q, v J, took the 
oommander-in-ohior and Lord Nelson in to 
examine the defences of Copenhagen on 
31 March, and on 1 April lod the detaohod 
squadron through the narrow oliamiel by 
which it advanced. During the night of 
1 April Riou was in almost constant attend- 
ance on Nelson; and in the last instructions 


prior to the bottle of Copenhagen the ftiBetes 
and smull craft were placed under his oS 
‘to perW such semoe as he is directed bv 
Lord Nelson, When the battle began 
consequence of three of the Englisf 
haying got on shore, the Crown b^eryTa* 
left unopposed. Riou, with the frigateV 
endeavoured to fill the void, but their Lble 
armament was no match for the hattsrv’I 
heavy gunB,_ and they euflered great loW 
Riou himeelf was severely wounded iu the 
head hy_ a splinter, but was sitting on a 
gun-carriage encouraging his men when a 
cannon-shot out him in two. From Parker’s 
lottor reporting his death (Niooiis, iv. 320) 
it appears that he was not married, and that 
his mother was still living. Riou is de- 
scribed by Brenton as having all the quali- 
tioa of ' a perfoot officer.’ Nelson, who had 
no acqnaintonro with him before 31 March 
was much struck by the discipline of the 
Amazon, and oonoeived an immediate affec- 
tion for iiim. ‘ Tn poor dear Riou,’ he wrote 
‘tho country has sustained an irreparable 
loss’ (ai. vii. p. cov). Parliament voted a 
momimoiiL to Iiis memory in St. Paul's; and 
in litoral, uro_ his name will live as ‘ the gal- 
lant good Riou ’ of Oomphell’s ballad. 

[List Becks and Official Bspars in the Public 
Roooid Ofllco; Bronton’s Nayhl Tlist. i. 90; Naval 
Ohroniole, v. 482 ; Nicolas's Nelson Despatches, 
iv. 302-80.] J. K. L. 


RIFARnS, DD, [See EnDvims.] 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (d. 1490?), alche- 
mist, was horn at Ripley in Yorkshire of a 
family which seems to have hccome extinct 
during tho flftoonth century, In his ‘ Me- 
dulla Alohimim ’ {Shane MS. 1624) Ripley 
gives tho names of nine places in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire whore his kindred were 
found. According to his own accoimt, be 
was an Augusl.inian and a canon of Bridling- 
ton, who had studied in Romo and at other 
places in Italy. In 1471 he was in England 
zonlouslv pursuing tho study of alchemy, and 
in 1 470 lie dedicated his ‘ Medulla ALchuuiffi ’ 
to QoorgoNovillo[q.v,], orohhishop of York. 
ITo asked his patron for a home in some re- 
ligious hoiiso. 'Tho death of the archbishop 
probably forced Ripley to return to Bridling 
ton, wlioro ho seems to have been buried. 
What purports to bo an early drawing of 
his pave is found in Cotton. MS. Vit. E._x. 

Riploy was probably the first to populnrise 
the works attributed to Raymond LuUy, 
which wore translated into Latin in 1446, 
and exerted great inlluonoo in England on 
the nlohomical revival. He wrote several 
works, including ‘Oonoordanti® Guidonis st 
Raimundi [Lullii],' which oppeared probably 
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after 1471, and a contilena in imitation of 
JjuUy between 14f50 and 1470. In 1471 be 
compiled ‘The Compound of Alohemie,’ a 
treatise in English dedicated to Edward IV. 
This work illustrates the growing interest in 
alchemy which the relaxation of the law 
against multiplying gold encouraged, espe- 
wally in London and Westminster. At 
the same time it shows traces of Flatonist 
influences. Manusormts are in the libraries 
of Corpus Ohrieti College, Oxford (No. 
clxxii- fol. and in University Library, 
Cambridge (Ff. ii. 23 ; a fragment is also 
in Cambr. Univ. MS. Kk. vi..30, ff. 42 6-46). 
It was first printed in 1691, ' wth oertaine 
briefe additions . . . set foorth by Ba^b 
Ettbbards,’ and then by Asbmole in bis 
‘ Theatrnm Obemicnm,’ 1662. 

Ripley’s ‘Medulla Alchimi/o’ was also 
very popular ; the dedication alone to the 
atcbbisbop of York is printed by Asbmole. 
Ripley was undoubtedly ibe most widely 
studied of tlio later aldiemists. His worlrs 
(' Opera Obiniioa’) were printed in Latin at 
Oassel in 1649, and many of the English 
pieces appear in Asbmole’s ‘ Tbeatrum Cbe- 
mioum/ 1652. In 1678 there appeared an 
anonymous book of soma interest, entitled 
' Ripley Eoviv’d : or an exposition imon Sir 
George Riploy’s Hormetico-Poetical Works,' 
London, 1678, 8vo (OoBsrai, Oalleetaiiea, ix. 

1950. 

The alchemist Ripley has been confused 
with George (or Gregory) Ripley (d. 1400 P), 
a Cormolite frinr of llostou, and author of 
lives of St. Botolpbond John of Bridlington 
end of ‘ lliatoria Oompnssionis Marim.’ None 
of these worlrs are known to be extant (Ld- 
lAjiD, ed. 1709, p. SS-Si BaIiB, 10,67, p. 622). 

[Coxe's Oat. MSS. in CoU. Anlisque Oxon. ; 
Cat. MSS. in Univ. Cambr. labr. ; Voasius’s 
Jlist. Lat. 1661, p. 037; Ondin’s Comment, de 
Keriptt. iii. ool. 2672 ; Waite's Lives of Al- 
etiemyetical Philosophers, pp. 184-8; Tanner’s 
Ribl. Brit, j Warton’s English Poetry ; Pallor’s 
'Wortiiies of England.] B. S. 

RIPLEY, THOMAS (d. 1768), arehi- 
teot, born in Yorkshire, is said to have wolkad 
to Loudon, as a lad, to seek bis fortune. He 
at first worked as a caimentor, and afterwards 
kept a ooffoe-sbop in Wood Street, Oheapside. 
On 14 March 1706 be was admitted to the 
fresflom of tbo Oai'pentors’ Oompamy. He 
owed bis advancement in life to the patron- 
age of Sit Robert Wolpole, one of whose 
servants be married. In 1718 be wos clerk 
of the works at the King’s Mews, and under- 
took bis first public work in that year, when 
be rebuilt the oustom-liouso, which had been 
destroyed by fim in 1716. The new building 
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was itself burnt down in 1814. On 10 Aug. 
1721 Ripley was appointed chief carpenter to 
all his majesty’s works and buildings m Eng- 
land, in succession to baling Gibbons, 
^om 1722 to 1786 be was engaged in carry- 
ing out Colin CampbeR’s design for Hough- 
ton HaU, Norfolk, for Sir E. Walpole, in- 
troducing many improvements of his own. 
‘Plans and Elevations of Houghton ’ was 
^blished by Rmley, jointly with WiUiam 
Kent [g. V.] and Isaac Ware [q. v.], in 2 vols. 
fol. 1766-60. Prom 1724 to 1780 be was 
also building Lord Walpole's seat, Wolterton 
House, Norfolk, according to Horace Wal- 
pole ‘ one of the beat bouses of the size in 
England.’ Prom 1724 to 1726 be was en- 
gaged in building the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
wMcb R. Adam afterwards completed by 
adding the fapade. Ripley’s estimate for tbm 
building was 22,4001. In 1729 he designed 
the interior and roof of the chapel at Green- 
wich Hospital, which was burnt in 1779, 
Meanwhile, on 8 May 1726, be became comp- 
troller of the board of works in succession to 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and held this appoint- 
ment till 1738. _Lil787 be was appointed 
keeper of bis majesty’s private roads, gates, 
and bridges, and conductor in bis royal pro- 
gresses. In 1742 be obtained a grant of arms 
from the Heralds’ College. In June 1744 he 
paid bis fine to be excused serving the oQice 
of sheriff of London and Middlesex. He 
died 10 Peb. 1768 at bis official residence at 
Hampton Court, and was bmiedin Hampton 
church, where be is commemorated twa alah 
in the floor. His first wife died on Z7 Nov. 
1737. On 22 April 1742 be married Miss 
Bucknall of Hampton, Middlesex, who is 
said to have bad a fortune of 40,0001. He 
left three sons, the eldest of whom inherited 
a considerable fortune, and several daughters. 
His portroit, by Gardiner, is at Wolterton, 
and a later portrait, by J. Highmore, is in 
the possession of bos descendants. Ripley 
was gibbeted by Pope in the distich : 

Hearen visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod hnt Ripley with his rule 

CEpistle to Bwlin^ton, 11. 17, 18, and note). 
The attadr is attributed by Walpole to the 
jealousy of Pope’s patron, Lord Burlington, 
who wonted the comptroUerdiip for bis own 
ai'chitsot, Kent. Ripley’s designs were heavy 
and tasteless, but be was skilled in construc- 
tion, and the interior arrangements of bis 
buildings were convenient. 

[Gent. Mag. vii. 616, 702, yiii. 166, 222, xii. 
274, xiv. 888, xxviii. 94 ; Builder, ix. 2-3, ix. 
668; Piet, of Arehiteeture ; Pope, ed. Elwin 
and Conrthope, iii. 173; Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
ed. Wotnum, p. 769.] 0. D. 

4h 2 
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BiIPON, Eakl OF. [See KothitsoKiFbu- 
DUKioK Jouir, first Eabl, 178^-1869.] 

RIPPlNGILIiE, EDWARD VILLIERS 
(17y8?-i8r)ft), painter anil ■writer on art, 
Stated lo have been born in 1798, was son of a 
farmer at Kinpf’s Tjynn in Norfolk, and as an 
artist ■was self-taught. In 1818 he exhibited 
a small subji'ct-pioliiro, ‘Enlisting,’ nt the 
Royal Academy, In the ensuing years ho 
met ■with snme succose, exhibiting ‘ A Scene 
in a Gaming House,’ ‘ A Country Post Oilioo,’ 
and similar subjects. lie next turned liia 
attention to reurosentations of English do- 
me.stio and rural life, such as ‘ Going lo the 
Fair,’ ‘A Recruiting Parly,’ &o., and a series 
of six pictures entitled ‘The Progross of 
Drunlcmmoss,’ In 1837 Rip])ingille 'wont to 
Home, where ho devoted Inmsolf to Italian 
subjects until IH-IB, lie then returned homo 
and resumed pictures of English life. In 
1843 ho was a competitor at thn West- 
minster Cartoon ICxhibitiun, and gained one 
of the prises. Rippingille was also a writer 
andleoturor on arl subjects, and contributed 
stories and article! to ‘Hentloy'a Mngar.ine,’ 
1 lie ‘ Art .Tournal,’ and other poriodieata. In 
]8l;i ho started an art periodical enlitlod 
‘ 'I’lio Artist's and Aiwiteur's Magnsino,’ 
which hud a short eari’ov. Ilippingilio’s 
writings and criticisms on art and artists 
were tinged with an egotism and prtjudioo 
which nob untroiiueuUy gave oll'enco. llo 
died suddenly on 23 April 1859 of hoai-t 
disuas(< at. the railway station of Swan Vil- 
lage in Hliropshire. Thov(' is a picture by 
liiin in th(> Sheepshanks eollectiou at thu 
South Kensinglou Aruscum. 

IRnilgnivo's Dirt, of i\i lists; Art iriinrii.il, 
IROSip, 187: Graves's Wet. of Artists, 1780- 
1803.] li. 0. 

RIPPON, JOHN (]751-18!1(1), bapfial 
divine, the son of .John Iti])pon, a baptist 
ministor lirst nt 'riverton and tlien at 
llp-Otlevy, Devon, was born at Tiverton on 
2!) April 1751, lie was educated at the 
Jiritisn Aeailemy, entered the uiinialry, and 
on 1 Aug. 1773 became j)tt8lor of the liaplist 
churt h in Garter Ijane, Tooloy Street (afloi'- 
wards removed in consequunco of tho re- 
building of London Jlrldgu, 1H2(1-!51, lo New 
Park Htveet, wliove n now chapel was oom- 

J dclod on (i May 18,>i5'). Of his predecessor, 
)r. iTolin Gill [m v.J, ho wrolo a ‘ilriBl 
Mumoir,’ published two years after his own 
death (London, 18,38, 8voh Tlieso two di- 
vines occupied (he same nasi oral ollico in 
Buceoasiou for a period oi upwards of 117 
years. LlkothemojovUyof his co-isdigionlsts, 
Rippon gave hU warm sympathy to tlio 
Americans during tho war of mdcpimdcnco, 


and _wna m corrospondenoe with left8;„„ 
baptists on tho othor side of the Atwt’ 
Ihe Baptist College of Providence Rhnfl' 
upon him tho d^ 

D.D. Ill 1792. From 1790 until 1809 Rin 

editod‘Th0Banti8tAnnuair.effisS^4^^^^^ 

mg valuable < slcetohes of the state of relirion 
among different denominations of good Sen 
at homo and abroad.’ In 1803 ho primed 
‘A J iscourso on the Origin and ProBress of 
the Hocioty for Promoting Ohristian®Kaow- 
lodgo among tho Poor/ from the foundation 
of the Bocialy in ] 760 down to 1802. Prom 
1800 onwards he began ooUeoting materials 
relating to Bimhill Fields, Tho bulk of 
his manuscript collootions, oconpyinB olsven 
voliimos (Addit. MSS. 28513-23), was pur- 
ohnsod by tho British Museum on 28 July 
1870 from ' Mrs. Rippon,’ a daughter-in-law 
and inoliules many ongravod portraits, and 
valuable, if diffusa, biographios of several 
liundrnd nonoonforiniM, divinos. Another eol- 
loclion of ‘JJunhill inscriptions’ made by 
Rippon is proserved in the library of the 
Heralds’ Oollogo, Doctors’ Commons. The 
‘Bunlull Moraorlals’ (1840), by John An- 
drews Jones [q. V.], fulfils Rippon’s design. 

Ripjion is host Icnown ns tho compiler of a 
‘Soloction of Hymns from tho Best Authors, 
intended ns nn Appendix to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns,’ London, 1827, lOmo; 
tho British Alusoum has an intorloaved 
copjj', with tho aulhor’s mauusoript notes and 
revisions. Riiijioii publishod a tenth edition, 
with sixty luldil ionnl hymns, in 1800 (Lon- 
don, 1 2mo). thirl iuth edition, with further 
(ulditioiinl hymns, appoarod in 1880; and 
in 1811- niipeiircd tho ‘ cninprchonsive edi- 
tion,’ known to hyninologists as ' The Oom- 
prehonsiyo Rippon,’ eontniiiing in all 1,170 
Iivmim in ono hundrod metres. Among 
tho fow hymns of llijipon’s own composition 
nrn somo of ncknowlodgod merit, such as 
"I’lio day has dawned, Juhovah comes.’ He 
also printed iin ‘Iiulox to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
niul Ifyinns’ (Loudon, 1810, 12mo), besides 
n baptist eateehisni and sovernl soparnle ser- 
mons. The sale of his hymnal is said to have 
brought him in a eumforlnlilo income. Rippon 
died in London on 17Doc. i8!l(i,intheeigbty- 
Hixt h year o f his ago and tho sixty-fourth year 
of his ministry, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fiolds conietery on 24 Deo. Tho British 
Alnsomn purohusod, nn 12 Ang. 1883, four 
stout voltimos of Itippun’s coiTcspoudence 
(Addit, AIRS. 26386-89), arranged in alplia- 
In'tical order of writers, with tho anonymous 
loiters at the end. Alnny of these letters 
aw addressed to Rippon as to a confessor, 
and are of psyoholngie.al intorest. 

A younger brother, TiroMAs Rippon (1761- 
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1836 ), bom at Tiverton in 1V61, entered the in 1605 and completed in 1630, was oirou- 
Bank of England, was trained in tlie severe lated in manuscript copies until 1714, when 
fohoolof Abraham Newland[q.v.], and even- a garbled edition was issued by Edmund 
tually succeeded liim as chief cashier. He died. Curll Oj, v,] in two small octavo volumes 
attho bank on 18 Aug. 1836. During over fifty (reissued in 1723, and by another pub- 
years’ service he took but one holiday, wliioh lisher. Meres, in 1726 and 1733). In 1772 
^ abridged to three days. By preciseness, William Chappie (jg. v.] issued proposals 
iodgment, and thrift, lie amassed 60,000/, for a new edition, with a continuation to his 
(Bent. Mag. 1836, ii. 331 2, 670). own time, but lived to complete only a small 

The .Tohn Bippon, composer of ‘ The Oruei- part of it, which was published in 1785, four 
fivion, a Sacred Oratorio^ in vocal score, fol. years after his death. In 1811 an excellent 
(Sac, Harm, Soc, Cat, p. 68), appears to have edition was published from a manuseript 
been a nephew of the divine. belonging to John Coles of Stonehouse. 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1830; John Andrews Jones's It was jointly edited by one of the pub- 
Bunhill Memorials, pp. _ 232-0 ; Baptist Mag. lishers. Bees of Plymouth ; by John Taylor, 
1637. p. 36 ; Ivimoy’s Hist, of English Baptists, F.ItS., of Holwell House, near Tavistoch, 
lii, 462; Ann. Beg. 18.17, p. 102 Julian's Biot, contributed sixty-eight pages of addi- 
of Hymnology; Notes und Queries, 0th set. xi. tional matter containing the history of pro- 
25.] " ■ por^ in some parishes down to that period ; 

BISDONjTBISTIlAh^lfiSOP-lB^B), to- by william Woollcombe,M.D., ofPlyniouth; 
uograplier, horn at Winscot St. Giles, near andby tho Bov. John SweteofOxton Hou<>e, 
'rorrington, Devonshire, about 1680, was Kenton. Devonshire ( Western Antiquarg, 
eldest son of William Eiadon (d. 1622), who vi. 218). An index to the ' Survey,’ by 
was third son of Giles Itisdon of Bahleigh, Arthur B. Prowse, M.D., was commenced 
Parkham, Devonshire. Ills mother Joan in the ‘Transactions’ of the Devonshire 
(j. 1610) was daughter of George Pollard, Association for 1894 (.xwi. 419). 
of Langley, High Biokington, Devonshire, Bisdou was apparently a puritan, some- 
and rohet of Miolinol Barry (d. 1670) of what inelinod to preach and moralise, hut 
Winscot. Wood, in Iiis inaooiirate account his observations are nowhere obtrusive, 
of him, oonjeotuvos that ‘ about the end of Many miaint touches are met with throwh- 
Elizabetli’s reign’ ho entered either Bxeler outthoDook. In Bisdon are told for them's® 
College or IJroadgates Hall (now Pembroke time the old Devonshire stories of Elflida and 
College), Oxford, but left the university Ethel wold, of Cbilde the Hunter, Budoebside 
without II degree. He inherited the estate and hie daughter, and the Tiverton Pir®. 
ofWinscotfroraliislinlf-sisterontheniother's Risdon also left in manusoiupt a ‘Note- 
side, Tlumiazln Barry, wife of John Tri^ hook’ containing further genealogical and’ 
conoyofGulvall, Cornwall, who died cliild- lieraldic collections on Devonahire. It is 
less. Hero he himself died in June 1640, preserved in the library of the dean and 
and' was buried in St. Giles’s church on the chapter at Exeter, and has been edited from 
23rd of tliiil mouth. In 1008 ho married the original manuscript by James Dallas and 
Paselin, daugliter of Thomas Choff or Ohofe Henry G, Porter, 1897. 

(d, 1605) of Ohaircomho, ^Somerset, and [Trans, of Dovonsliire Assoc. vii. 79, xiv. 48, 
Exeter, by whom ho hnd issue two sons, yg (with list of manuscript copies of the ‘ Sun- 
Biles (1008-1044) and William, and two voy'); Bouse end Courtneys Bibl Oornnb. 
ieughlers, Margaret (d. 1630) and Joan. «, 672; Wood’s Athense Oion. (Bliss), ii. 
After tlio death of Giles, the elder son, OOO; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 
without issue, and of Mary Risdon, daughter 647 ; Lysons’s Mugmi Britamia, vol. vi-pt. i. p„ 
of tho second sou William, wlio, tlioughfoitr coxii, pt. ii. pp. i. 2, 246-7 ; Bisdons Survey, 
times married, loft no surviving issue, Wins- ed. 1811, mtrodnetioa and m 421 ; 
cot eame to Robert Lovett, son of Edward Devonshire Collectaons, ® 

Lovett of gSrPP .■ f iewffi Bibl. mZl 

Heiress of Jamoa IToiirlo (.de ( 30 ^, 2007; Allibone*s Diet of Authors, ii, 

Tawstock, who had married Joan (d. 1082), Vavidsou’s Bibl. Devon.] G. G. 

E Ne<ee“p^ni)“® " ^ RISHANGBR WILLIAM , (1260?- 

rasif livod on intimate terms with hft 1812 P), monk o? St. 
brothortopographers, SirWiUiomPolo(1661- moler, derived hie name from the vdlage rf 
1636) [n.^v.) and Tiioraas Westoote (J. w 

1639) (n. V.]! and derived much assistance 
from their collnctions. His ‘ OhorograpHoal been bom. 

Dosoriptlon or Survey of Devon,’ commenced ment (given m .acsimile from the autobio- 
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graphical tnemoiandum of iris'. Bibl. Heff. 
14 G. 1, as a frontispieco to Ualliwoll’s 
O amdoii Soc. edit, of the Chron. da Beilis), 
a monlc of forty-one years’ standing, and 
sixty-two years of age, on 3 May 1312, so 
thnthe was probably born in 1250, and became 
a Benedictine at St. Albans Abbey in 1271. 
The date, 8 May, is more prohahly that of 
his ‘profession’ than of his birth. The zeal 
for composing chronicles which had so dis- 
tinguished the St. Albans commvmity in the 
days of Matthew Baris had almo.st died 
away in the generation of monies that 
succeeded the great historian. Eishanger 
roldndledtho desire for historical coiupoai- 
tiou. He describes himself as ' cronigrajjdius’ 
or ‘ oronicator,’ which probably moans simply 
writer of chronicles, though it might wou 
refer to the definite position of oincial abboy 
ohroniolor which Eoger of "Wondovor [g. v.] 
and Matthew Baris jo. v.] had held in earlier 
t imes. But Bale and snhsequout wri tors olo- 
vate this statoinent into the hasoloss theory 
that Eishiingi'r was the salaried and oilioiiu 
olironiclor of rfonry TII, and oven ‘historio- 
grapher royal.’ Bale, regardless of chro- 
nology, mahes him the hninediato snecessor 
of Matthew Baris as royal historian, though 
Matthew died in 135ih when Hishangor was 
( mly nine years old. Tlin date of Eishangor’s 
death is uncertain. Tf llishangor wrote the 
eln'oniole (1250-1800) puhlislied as his hy 
rienryThoraosKiloy ("q.v.lin the Eolls Series, 
it might lie infovrod that he was still alivo in 
t.‘)27, since he malcos a referonco to the death 
of Edward If {Ohronivn, p. Hi), od. Itiloy), 
Hut this wonid give him an ago very rare 
in the thirteenth century, and it sooins voiy 
muoh more likely that ho died not long after 
ho wrote the rofevonco to liimHolf in 1.S12. 

The moatimpovtant of J tishangor’a writings, 
and the one mo.st oertninly assiguahle to liis 
pen, is liis ' Narratio do Beilis apnd Lewes 
el Bvoshani,’ which extends from 1258 to 
1207, and gives, with u good dual of vigour, 
piotnresque detail, and jiolitieal insight, an 
oxi'ollonl, account of tho harons’ wars. It was 
written inlUshaugor’s old ago. In ono place 
ho alludes to tho siege of Stirling in 1 30 1 
(Chmi. da Hollis, p. 25). 'riio nutohiogrii- 
phieal piassago already quoted shows it wits 
not complotod hoforo 8 May 1812. The 
writer uses os souroos the work of Matthew 
Baris, tho ‘ Lihor Additamoutornm,’ and tho 
first Oontinuator of Matthew, 1200-01. 
There may ho much in tho ])art after 1204 
which is taken from contemporary continno- 
lions now lost. But dotails like the olia- 
raoter of Simon de Montfort (who is com- 
pared to Josiah, St. John the Baptist, and 
the apostles) may well come fromEishauger's 


youthful reminiaoences, as wsuTTMT^fo; 
i-imoes to tho condition of Eneknd nL « 
domestic history of St. AlbanrSirw 
ever, so ardent a panegyrist of SimoiX 
M. Bfimont (iSmoji de jp, xi) de- 

sonboa the hook as a hagiograpEy. 


f~nt aLealy"q^StVd74kh 
ot the manuscript, are enough to estabW 
concluaively EuliangeBs authorshin Th» 
maniiBoript is written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century. It was ekhoratslT if 
not very oraipally edited hy James Orchard 
Tlalliwell-Phillipps [q. v.] for the Camden 
Society m 1840. Tho am obiographioal frag- 
mimt was long detached from Eishangefs 
‘ Narratio ’ and pasted on to another manu- 
script (Bibl. MS. Eog. 14 0. i.), to make it 
appear that Eishanger was the compilei' of 
tho letter of Edward I to Bonifaes VIII in 
1801 with regard to lik claims to the Scottish 
crown. It was restored to its oriamolTilace 
by Sir E. Madden. 

Only ono other work is certainly to be 
attribtited to Rishanger. This is the short 
ohroniolo published by Eiloy in his Eolls 
Series volume of 1805 (pp. 411-28). Tie 
full title runs ‘ Qurodam Eeoapitulatio brevis 
de gostis domini lOdwardi,’ to wliioh is pre- 
fixed tho rubric ‘ Willolmi Eislmngsr Gesta 
Edwardi Brimi liogis Augliro.’ These annals 
are found in MS. Bibl. Eeg. 14 0. i. and 
Ootten. M R. Olaudins, 1). vi. They have no 
great value, containing lit tie special infonna- 
tion. l)v. Liohuriuaiin (Jifon, Germ. Hht, 
Beript. xxviii. 512) aooopls, with Biky,tho 
authorship of Eishanger, on the authority 
of the manuscript atleslalion, 

Besides this chronicle of the wars and 
the ‘Gesta Bdwivrdi,’ Bale attributes fivs 
other liistorical works to Eiahanger. But 
the only other hook in his list wliieh can 
claim to hn written hy Eishanger is the 
lengthy chronicle which forms llie hulk of 
Eilny’s previously mnntionod Eolls Series 
volume (pp. 1 280). Tliis work is, in port at 
loast, extant in several manusoripts. Of 
tJuiHo MS. Bibl. Eog. 14 0. vii. (1269-1272), 
Ootlon. My. Claudius E. iii. (1269-1297), 
Cotton. MS. Faustina B. ix. (1269-1306) 
are tho three oldest . The last of these is tbs 
fullest and is the main basis of Ivey’s text 
Eiloy, while aeooptmg on the faith of 
tho manuscript title, ‘ Willolmi Eishanger 
Monnohi S. Albani Ohrouioa,’ Eishanger’s 
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be deemed an open (question.’ There can 
be doubt that Bishanger had no hand 
in this port of the work. It was not com- 
pleted before 1327, and ohronologioal con- 
aerations make it impossible that Bishanger 
'vras siive then. M. Bdmont {SHmon de Mcnt- 
fort, ix-xi) is of opinion, too, that Bishanger 
-tras not responsible for the early part of the 
dironicle. In its oldest manuscript (MS. 
Bibl. Beg. 14= 0. vii.) Biley’s chronicle is 
given as a continuation of Matthew Faria, 
andconceols the name of the compiler (Bxlut, 
Introd. p. xxi). It is just possible tnat the 
Camden Society chronicle is an elaborated 
edition, with embellishments and amplificii- 
tions of the more frigid and dry, but more pre- 
cise and accurate, narrative edited by Euey. 

rWillelmi Bishanger Chronica et Annalea, ad. 
H.V Eiley (Bolls Sar.), with tho editor’s intro- 
duction, especially pp. ix-xvi ; the Chronicle 
of William de Bishanger of the Barons' Wars, 
ed. i. 0. nalliwell (Camden Sac.); Monumenta 
€srm. Hist., ScFiptoros, xxviii. S12~13; Bala’s 
Scriptt. Brit. Cat. pp. 370-7 ; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit. , Bemont’s Simon do Montfort ] T. F. T. 

BISHTON, EDWABD (1660-1686), 
catholic divine, descended from an ancient 
family near Blackhurn, Lancashire was horn 
in the diocese of Ohestei- in 1660. Ue become 
a student at Oxford about 1668, ‘ as it seems 
in Brasenoso Oolloge,’ and he ^aduated B.A. 
on 80 April 1672 (O.r/ord Univ. JRegiatar,yo\. 
ii. pt. iiil p. LG). Soon afterwards he with- 
drew to the continent, and began to study 
theology in the English OoUege ot Domy on 
1 Oct. 1673. On 10 Nov. 1670 he and John 
Wright, B.D., wore sent to Bhoims to pre- 
pare the way for the migration to that city 
of their brethren in Eouoy. lie was ordained 
priest at Oainbray on 0 April 1677. In the 
same year he was sent to Borne, whence he 
returned toBouay in 1680, and was appointed 
to I he English mission. On 20 Nor. 1681 he, 
with Edmund Campion [q.v.], Balph Sher- 
win, and olhnr priests, was tried for high 
treason at Wustminstor, and condemned to 
death (Slow, Armdles, p. 696). The capital 
sentence, however, was not executed upon 
him, and ho was among Cie twenty-one 
jesuits, seminarists, and other ‘ massing 
priests ’ wJio, on 21 Jan, 168d-6, were shippod 
at tho Tower wharf to be conveyed to France, 
and banished tho realm for ever. They were 
landed at Boulogne-sur-Mor. and were sent 
under coiidnct to AhbeviUo (IIOLiirBHim, 
CAronwles, ill. 1379, 1880). Bishton arrived 
at the oolloge of Donay, then tempororily 
settled at lUiBims, on 3 March 1684-6. After 
a brief sojourn Uiere ho proceeded to_ the uni- 
versity of Pont-il-Mousson in Lorraine, "mth 
tbe intention of taking a degree in divinity. 


He soon fled from that place, in order to 
avoid the plague, hut became infected with 
the malady, andjdied near Sainte-Mdnahould 
on 29 June 1686 (Boxii), Chunk Sist. ii. 74), 
He was buried there by the care of John 
Bames [q. v.], a Benedictine. 

Bishton corrected and completed an im- 
perfect work in Latin on the history of the 
Beformalion in England. TMs had been left 
to him by its author, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
[q.v.], at his death, together with a small 
portion of a continuation beginning with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The worir was published 
os 'De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis An- 
glicani,' (Cologne, 1686, 8vo. In the continua- 
tion,* which was, in a manner, ell his,’ Bishton 
printed two tracts, ‘Berum pro xehgione 
catholica ac in turri Londinensi gestarum, 
ab an. 1680 ad an. usi^ue 1686, indiculus seu 
diarium,’ and ' Beligiosorom et sacerdotum 
nomina, quipro defensione primatusBomanGS 
Ecolesis per Mar tyrium consummati sunt, 
sub Henrico VTHAngliBBege.' The latter 
is mostly extracted from San&rs’s hook, ‘ Be 
vieibili Mouarchia Ecclesiea.’ 

Bishton’e other works are : 1. * Synopsis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum ad annum Chnsti 
1677,’ Douay, by Jean Bogard, 1696, fol. j a 
ohronologioal table drawn up in twelve 
oolumuB mr the use of the English students 
at Douay. 2. ’Schema per provooationem 
catholici ad protestantem doctum de dif- 
ferentiis inter viaihilem ecclesiamBomanam, 
et occnltiim ac inauditum protestontium 
CQotum,’ Douay, 1676, 12mo. This work, 
which is mentioned by Tanner, is in English ; 
it begins with the words ‘Firsts, seeing it 
cannot be deuyed.’ 3, ‘Profession of his Faith 
made manifest, and confirmed by twenfy-foor 
Beosons or Motives.' 

[Buckley aud Idodon's Brasenose Oal. p. 6 ; 
Camden's Annals, translated by B. H. 1636, 
p. 262; DnthiUoeul, Bibl. Donaisienne, 1842, 
p, 42 ; Foley's Becorde, yi. 69, 132 ; Foster's 
Alumni Ozon. early ser. iii. 1269 ; law's Con- 
flict between Seemars and Begalaia, p, xxxiz ; 
Pits, Be Angle Scriptoribua, p. 787 ; Becoxds 
of tbsEnglisli Catholics, i. 438, li. 476; Sandere's 
Bise and Qxowth of the Anglican Schism (Lewie), 
introd, pp. ziv and 379 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, 
p. 684; Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i, 611, 
and Fasti, i. 189.] T. 0. 

BISHTON, NICHOLAS (d. 141^, diplo- 
matist, was presumably a native of Bishton, 
Lancashire, and was, lixe others of his name, 
educated at New College, Oxford, where ho 
was follow in 1407 (Bjbbt, Ftwcfcsefer iSsAo- 
lari, pp. 29, 86). On 9 June 1391 he was one 
of the clerks who were engaged at the Bomon 
curia on the suit of John da Waltham, bishop 
of Salisbmy, with his chapter (Foadera, vh. 
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703). Ilo held tlio prebend of Foie at Gredi- 
ton till 1410, and in 1809 ho obtained the 
prebond of St. Stephen, Beverley. lie 'Nvas 
one of the English cominissioncrsto negotiate 
with Franco on 28 April 1403, and was em- 
ployed in negotiations with the French and 
Flemings during the groatoMiart of this and 
the following two ^ears. The French and 
English representatives could not agree on the 
basis for negotiations, and in October 140-i; 
Hishton crossed over to England to lay the 
matter before the king at Ooventry. On 
12 Nov. he and his colleagues had fresh in- 
structions for treating with Franco and 
Flondors (ib. viii. 301, 327, 344, 376-7 i IIiN- 
aDSTOiTip. 404; Nioolab, Proa. Privy Couneil, 

ii. 240-2). Bishton returned to Calais on 
6Dec.,iuid the negotiations proceeded through 
the siiring without much result. At the end of 
1408 ho wont with Sir John Colvil ond John 
Foltonon a mlbsion to Fopo Gregory, and 
appears to have boon present as one oi tlio 
English roproscntativcB at Fisa. Kishton 
had papal graces nub e.i'jiectatime in 1406 
for prebends at York, Salisbury, and Lincoln, 
lie was prebendary of Nether Avon, Salis- 
bury, from 4 Juno 1408 till his death in Juno 
1413. In 1401 ho is do.scribod as dootor 
iitriusgue juris and auditor of causes in tho 
holy npostolio palace. A number of letters 
written by Ilisfitonand his colleagues incon- 
noc( ion withhisiniasums in 1 403-4 aroprintod 
in llingeston's ‘ Iloyal and Historical Letters 
during tho Boign of llonry IV’ (of. pp. ciii- 
cx). Fur seven of ilto letters Bishton is 
solely responsible. Bishton also wrote soino 
sermons, and a treatise ‘Do tollondo Rchis- 
inat 0 ,’ which Loland says was formerly in tho 
library at Westminalor Abbey ^Colleatawa, 

iii. 48). There was another Nicholas Bish- 
ton, who was rector of St. Dionys Back- 
church in 1430 (Nnwoouirr, llepariorium, i. 
330), and who may bo tho parson of tliat 
name wlio had a grace to incept in canon 
law at Uxford on 26 .Ian. 1443. 

[Bymnr’d tTodorn, orig. edit. ; Nicolas’s Pi'o- 
coodings and Ordinances of tho Privy Council ; 
llingeston’s lioynl and Ilistorical Lot tors, 
llonry IV (Bolls 8or,) ; Wylie’s llist. of England 
under llonry IV, i. 471-2, ii. 70, lii. .100 (see 
note B for further authorities), and 373; Tan- 
ner's llibl, Ilrit,-IIi]^. p, 030.] 0. L. E. 

BISINa, JOHN (1766-1816), portrait 
and subject painter, had a largo practice in 
London, and was a regular oxhihitor at the 
Boyal Aoadoiny from 1785 until his death. 
Among many distinguished persons who sat 
to him were William Wilberforco, Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Nelson, Sir William Blaekstone, 
Arthvw Young, and Robert Bloomliold. Ills 
portraits ore pleasing in colour, and uxocutod 
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with groat truth and vigour; many of them 
ImveTteeu engraved, fesing alsS paS 
various fan^ and domestic suhiects, suK 
Juvenile Employment,’ ‘Ballad Sin»r“ 
the Sentimental Shephei-d,’ and the ‘ Irfa^i 
Narciss^,' some of wLioh were mazzotinted 
f ^ f and others. His po> 

trait orBlnckaloneis m the Bodleian Librarv 
that of the first Marquis of Downshire 
Hatfield, ond that ofWilberforoeintheDos 
session of the Earl of Crawford. Biai^ jg 
said to have ot one time assisted Sir Joshua 
Beynolds with the backgrounds of his uic- 
tures. He died in 1816, aged 69. ^ 

[Bcclgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Soguior’a Diet, 
of Faiuters ; Cot. of National Portrait Exhibi- 
Won, 1867 ; Eoyal Academy Catalognos; list of 
members of tho Artists’ Annuity Fund,] 

F, li: O'D. 

RISLEY, THOMAS (1630-1710), non- 
oouformist divine, was born on 27 Aue. 
1630 at Nowton-in-Makorllold, and baptised 
on 20 Sept, at Newohurch chapel, both 
places being then in the parish of Winwick 
Lancashire. Ilo was tho second son of 
Thomas Bisley (A 1670), by his wife Tho- 
masin (d. 1681), daughior of Henry Lathom 
of Whislon in tlio parish of Frescot, Lanca- 
ahiro. From Warrington grammar school 
lie wont in 1040 to Fombrolte Colloge, Ox- 
foiYl, matriculated on 0 Dec. 1660, and gra- 
duated B.A. 12 Oct. 1062, M.A. 16 June 
1666. In 1064 ho was elected follow, and 
was confirmed in his fellowship on 20 Juno 
1601 by the commisRionors for visiting tho 
univorsity after tlio Bosloration. Ho sur- 
rondorod liis fellowship on 21 Ang. 1662, 
being unwilling to comply with tho terms 
of the Uniformity Act. On 10 Nov. 1662 
lie was ordained deacon and prosbytor by 
Edward Beynolds J|(i. v.], bishop of Nor- 
wich, but hiB principle.’), which were of tho 
Usshoi school, debarred liim from ptefer- 
mont . Having an ostato at Oulolieth (other- 
wise Bisley) in tho pwish of Winwiok, he 
floHlod there, prnacliod privately to his 
nuigUhours, studied physic, and practised 
gratuitously. In 1666 lie declined an in- 
vitation to rotuvn to Oxford, and, having 
formed a regular congregation after tho 
pasaing of tho Toleration Act in 1680, ho 
built at his own cost a small chapel, still 
standing, and known as Bisloy Ehapel, of 
which the site in Fifty Oroft, Cross Lane, 
Culclioth, was vested in trustees on 26 Mamll 
1707 fora ministry ‘holding and owning 
tho dootrinal articles ’ of tho miuroh of Eng- 
land, Like many of the older nonoonfonnist 
chapels in the north of England, it has a bell. 
ITore ho continued to preach till Iiis death. 
At first he wrote sermons, but for many 
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veais was an extempore preacher. Prom 
1693 he frequently took part in licensing and 
ordaining nonconformist ministers ; he him- 
jelf educated students for the ministry with 
aid (169S-6) of the preshyterianfund. But 
lie held cordial relations with churchmen, 
oarticularly with his fellow-collegian, John 
Ball [q- v-J> hishop of Bristol. Itialey died 
in the early part of 1716, and was buried in 
the graveyard of Bisley chapel ; the inscrip- 
tion on his sa]^osed tombstone is modern 
(since 1886). Xv 1^'® wife Catherine he left 
sis surviving children, including two eons, 
Thomas and John (1091-1743), his successor 
et Risloy Chapel. 

He published only ‘ The Cursed Family 
, , . shewing the pernicious influence of . . . 
prayerless ho uses &c. , 17 00, 8vo, with a prefa- 
tory epistle by John Ilowe (1680-1706) [q.v.] 

[Galsmy's Account, 1713, p. 06; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, i. 08 ; Ilowe’s Prefatory 
Spistio, 1700; Owen’s Funeral Sermon, July 
1718; Juincs's Hist. Litig. Preob. Chapels, 1867, 
p, 668; .lercmy's Presbyterian Fund, 1388, pp. 
li, 32; Poster's Alnmni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1260 ; 
Hat of Chapels claimed by Presbyterians 
(Tooting Case), 1880 ; Nightingale’s Lanc<isliire 
Uoneonformity (1892), iv. 282 aq,; tombstones 

Warrington and Risloy ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, osq., assistant dark of senate, 
Glasgow.] A, O’. 

RITCHIE, ALEXANDER HANDY- 
SIDE (1804-1870), sculptor, sou of James 
Ritchie, a bvickmakor, who amused himself 
with modelling, was horn in Musselburgh, 
nearBdinbiirgu, in 180 1. He was educated at 
parish school, and showod such a taste for 
drawing and designing that ho was induced 
by Leonard Ilornor to remove to Edinburgh, 
where he continued his art studies. He at- 
tended the school of design, end afterwards 
made a tour of P’ranoo ond Italy, studying at 
Rome under Thorwaldsen, and returning to 
Edinburgh about 18,38. He was the soul^or 
ofalarge numberof busts, statues, and groups 
(eleven of which wore exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London), and ho was elected an 
osaocialD of tho Iloyal Scottish Academy in 
1840. He died on 33 April 1870. 

Ae a sculptor llitohio wos possessed of no 
smallamountoftruufeolingandskill. Among 
his best productions are busts of Lady Susan 
Hamilton ond Kemp tho arohiloot of the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh ; tho Dickson statue 
group in St. Outhhort’s churchyard, Edin- 
burgh ; a statue of his friend. Dr. Moir, at 
Husselhurgh; theWnllooe statue at Stirling; 
and the ornamental figures on the Commercial 
and British Linen Banks in Edinburgh, the 
CommercialBank in Glasgow, and the mauso- 
leuw at Hamilton 1*01006. Ho was also en- 


jaged for decorative sculptuco for the houses 
of parliament. 

Ritchie’s younger brother, JoBir Ritohib 
^1809-1860), sculptor, pursued his studies in 
Scotland ^der many disadvantages. The 
chief of his early works is the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott at Glasgow. He was subject 
to extraordinary dreams, and used to attempt 
to model hie visions in clay. One of them 
was his fine ^oup, ‘ The Deluge,’ exhibited 
at Edinburgh m 1823, which attracted much 
attention. Itwas, again exhibited in London, 
at tbe Royal Academy, in 1840. In the same 
year his ' Sappho ’ was exhibited at the British 
Institution. After ahe return of his brother 
from Borne, he became his assistant, and 
worked for him for some years. A Mr. 
Davidson, of London, who saw the model of 
‘The Deluge,’ commissioned John Ritchie to 
execute it in marble. With thi^uppose he 
set out in September 1860 for Itome. He 
was already engaged on his work when he 
caught malarial fever, which proved fatal on 
30 Nov. (notes furnished by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson ; Art Journal, 1861, p. 44). 

[Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen ; Redgrave’s Piet, 
of Artists ; Report of Royul SeottUli Academy 
for 1870 ; Cat. of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery.] G. S-h, 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH (1788 P-1819), 
African traveller, born at Otley in Yorkshire 
about 1788, was son of a medical practitioner 
in the town. Following his father's profes- 
sion, he became ho 82 )ital surgeon at York 
about 1811, and there made tho acquaintance 
of Samuel Ireland [q.v.], the Shakespeare 
forger, of whom he has left a lively descrip- 
tion in a letter to his schooUbllow and friend, 
the Rev. Richard Garnett [q.v.] In 1813 he 
became surgeon to the Lock Hospital in Lon- 
don, where his scientific and literary ahilitiea 
speedily introduced him to excellent society, 
visiting Paris in 1817 with strong introduc- 
tions, he obtained thonotice ofllumholdt, and 
was recommended to the English government 
as qualified to undertake the exploration of 
the Nigritian Soudan by way of Tripoli and 
Fezzan. Ritchie enthusiastically accepted 
tlieoffer to direct an expedition, Onhis return 
to London, while occupied wi|.h preparations, 
he made fhe acquaintance of Heats, through 
Haydon, and, possibly from some association 
of ‘ Endymion’ with the Mountains of the 
Moon, promised to carry the poeiji with him 
to Africo^^d flin^ it into the ntjd^ of the 

he says : ‘ If you have not seen the poems of 
J. Keats, a lad of about 20, they are well worth 
your reading. If I am not mistaken, he is to 
lie the great poetical luminary of the age to 
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icome.’ In anUcipation of his departure, he 
m-ocluced ‘A Porowell to England,’ a very 
beautiful poem in the Spenserian stansia, 
which WB8 eventually puhlishod in Aliirio 
"Watts’s ‘Poetical Album’ in 1829. No 
tnun, as his corrospondenco proves, oould 
have entered upon a dangerous undertaliing 
in a finer spirit, or with more ardent hopes 
of benefiting his country and the world; 
bnt these anticipations wore doomed to 
disappointment. Arriving at Malta in So|)- 
tember, he made the acquaintance of Oaptam 
George Erancis Lyon [g, v.l, who volun- 
teered to accompany him in placo of Oaptain 
IVederick Marryattq. v.], who was to have 
been his associate, but had boon prevented 
from joining. After long delays at Tripoli, 
and a short expedition to the Gharian moun- 
tains, Kitdhie, Lyon, and their servant, Bel- 
ford, transparoufly disguised as Alosleras, 
quitted Tripoli for Murzuk, the capital of 
Eczsan, on 22 March 1819. The expedi- 
tion was grievously mismanaged, not by 
the travellers, but by the homo authorities, 
who supplied thorn inadequately with funds 
and bnrcleuod them with ill-selected mer- 
chandise, which proved unsaleable. After 
iiuinernuB attacks of illness, Bitehiu, worn 
out and almost in want of the nocessariee of 
life, expired at Murzuk, in tho south of 
Eozzan, on 20 Nov. 1819; and Lyon, after 
visiting Tegovty, raado his way book to the 
const. Ritchie, trusting to tho rotontivenoss 
of his memo^, had left few obsovvatione in 
writing ; but Lyon’s quids peiwption, literary 
gift, and skill ns a drauglitsiniin rendered tho 
account of this abortive expedition, which 
he puhlinhed in 1821, one of the uiost entcr- 
(uiniiig hooks of African travel. 

Bitchie was undoiibt edly a man of suporior 
chnractor ond ability, whoso life was thrown 
away in an ill-conceived and ill-supported 
enterprise, for the misinnnagement of which 
ho WMR in no way responsible, llis soiontille 
at! liniments woni coiifliderablo, and lieivrote 
many elegant pieces of verse besides his 
' farewell to Elii|<]aiid,’ which is entitled by 
power of exjiressiou and dejith of feeling to a 
permanent placo in litoruturo. 

[Lyon's Wnri’iitivo of Triivols in Nortliorn 
Africa; 0 orbiird, Kohlf 's KoIhi), Leipzig, 1881; 
Koiits's I’ootry and I’roso, od, formun, pp. 79, 
114,178; Hayden’s Biary; private information.] 

B, Or. 

EITOHJJB, LEITOir (1 800 P -1800), no- 
velist, is said to have been born at Groonoek 
in 1800. fTo was at UrsL an axqn'enlioo in a 
banking ofhoOjbut at an early age proceeded 
to London with letters of introdTiiotiion to 
litoi'ory people. Soon recalled by his father 
to tiike a situation in a Glasgow urm trading 


with America and the "West Indies 
menced in 1818, with soma S^S* 
nightly publication, ‘TheWanderers’’ wS^ 
ran to twenty-one numbers (4 AniinRid 
to 9 Jau. 1819). The GlasSwC T 
coming banln-upt, be again went to W 
don, and, besides contributing to periodical 
brought out a volume entitled ‘ ifead PieeS 
^ TravelUng Artist > 

1820. lie now adopted literature as aVooa- 
tion, sending articles to the ‘Poreign Qu^ 
terly Boview,’ the ‘ "Westminster 
and other seriol works, and publishing ‘Tales 
and OonfessiouB,’ 1829, and ‘London Nisht 
Entertainments.’ ® 

Tho ‘London Weekly Review,’ on which 
he had been employed, passing into other 
hands, ho and the late editor, James Augus- 
tus St. John, took up their residence in Nor- 
mandy, where Ritohio produced ‘The Game 
of Spoculation,’ 1880, 2 vols. (reprinted k 
tho ‘ Parlour Library,’ No. 68, 1861), and 
‘Tho Romance of History, Prance,’ 1881 
8 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1872. This last worlt 
served to bring him to tho notice of lie lite- 
rary world, ond from this period he had 
abundant work. In addition to his other 
ongagomonts, ho, in oonnootion with Wil- 
liam Kennedy fq. v.], started a monthly 
periodical named ‘ Tho Englishman’s Maga- 
zine,’ which ran to seven niimbers (April to 
Ootohur 1881), when his illness caused its 
abnudoumont. 

Ho woB next onmgedby Oharles Heath to 
writ 0 two series of books of trovels, to ap- 
pear under tho titles of ‘Turner’s Annud 
Tour,’ 1888-6, and ‘Iloath’s Picturesque 
Anniml,’ J 832-45. In connection with rids 
commission he visited many places abroad, 
the rosult being twelve illustrated volumes 
to which ho supplied the letterpress. He 
also edited tho ' Library of Romance,’ 1838-6, 
in J6 vols. For some time he was editor of 
the ‘Era,’ a sporting and dramatic news- 
paper, and was subsequently first editor of 
the ‘ Indian Nows and Ohronide of Bostern 
AlFiiii's’ (No. 1, 11 June 1840), with the 
copyright of which ho was eventually pre- 
smiiud by the proprietor; Ritohie afterwards 
sold tho nowspaper. 

The latter part of his life was spent in 
Scotland in oditing ‘Ohambers's Journal,' 
and in assisting in the editing of other works 
brought out by his employers. On 19 June 
] 802 ho was granted a civil list pension of 
1 00/. R otiring 1 o London, he died at 1 Earls- 
wood Terraco, East Oroenwioh, on 16 Jan. 
1HU6. He loft a daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 
who resided at Perry Green, Great Hadwm, 
Ilertfordsliire. 

Bosidos the works already mentioned, hs 
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^as the author of: 1. ' Schinderhonnea, the 
Rohher of tho Rhine,’ printed in the ‘ Li- 
brary of Romance,’ No. 2, 1833 ; reprinted 
in the ‘Parlour Library,’ No. xiii. 1848, and 
as a separate volume 1878. 2. ‘The Magi- 
cian,’ 1836, 3 vole. ; reprinted in the ‘Pai- 
loar Novelist,' 1846, and in the ‘Parlour 
Library,’ 1863. 8. ‘Beauty’s Oostumea, a 
Series of Pemale Pigm-es in the Dresses of 
aU Times, by Oharles Heath, -with descrip- 
tions by L. Ritchie,’ 1888. 4, ‘ The Wye 
and its Associations : a Picturesque Ramble,’ 
1841. S. ‘A View of the Opium Trade, 
Historical, Moral, and Oommercial,’ 1843. 
6. ‘The British World in the East,’ 1847, 
2 vols. 7. ‘ Windsor Ooatle and its Envi- 
rons, including Eton Oollcge;’ 2nd e^t. 
1848. 8. ‘LiborFluviorum,or River Scenery 
of Prance, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, 
with descriptive letterpress by L. Ritchie,’ 
1863; another edit. 1887. 0. ‘Wearyfoot 
Common,’ 1866. 10. ‘The New ShUlmg,’ 

1807. 11. ' Winter Evenings,’ 1869, 2 vols. 
12. ‘The Midnight Journey, hy L. Ritchie, 
and other 'Tales, by Mrs. Orowe and others ;’ 
reprinted from ‘ Ghamhers’s Journal,’ 1871. 
lie also edited ‘Piiendahip’s Offering,’ 1824, 
and ‘ The Poetical Works of T. Pringle,’ 1838 
(2nd edit. 1839), with a sketch of Pringle’s life. 

[Times, 21 Jan. 18Q6,p. 0; Oont. Hag. March 
186S, p. 300; Some Litorsiy Recollections by- 
James Fayn.pp. 72-3; Ohambers’s Biographical 
Biotionury of Eminonl Scotsmen, 1870, iii. 287- 
288; Hen of Uio Time, 1862, pp. 666-7; 
Scotsznau, 20 Jon. 1865, p. 2.] <1. 0. B. 

BITOHIB, WILLIAM (1781-1831), one 
of the founders of the ‘Scotsman’ news- 
paper, was born in 1781 at the village of 
Lundin MUl, Pifesliire, where his father had 
adax-drossing business. At the of nine- 
teen he came to Edinburgh, Aner being 
employed for some years in the oilices of two 
wrUers to tho signet, ho joined the society 
of solicitors before tbe supreme courts in 

1808, and soon acquired a good legal busi- 
ness. His ftrst literary essay was a papor 
entitled ‘ Effect of Taste on the Heart,’ which 
appeared in the ' Scots Magazine,’ 1808. In 
1810 he printed an address to the 1st regi- 
ment of Edinburgh volunteers, of which 
corps he was a momberj sucoessfiuly dissuad- 
ing l^em from consenting to the proposal to 
change the volunteers into local mihUa. At 
tha age of twentv-one he planned a ‘Bio- 
grapbia Scotica,’ but, after writing one or 
two lives, abandoned the task owing to stress 
of other work. Between 1806 and 1818 he 
contributed articles on the national debt and 
other subjects to the local nowspa-pers.^ 

In 1 816 tho local j^apers refused to insert 
a criticism by Ritohio of the management 


of the Royal Infirmary. Thereupon he joined 
a friend, Charles Maolaren. [q. v.j, in fund- 
ing the ‘ Scotsman.’ It was projected as a 
■weekly newspaper, price tenpence, advocating 
liberal reforms. The pro^ectus was issued 
on 30 Nov. 1816, and the first number ap- 
peared on 26 Jon. 1817, Ritchie writing a 
‘ preliminary note and three articles for that 
number, ‘ He assisted,’ -wrote Maclaren, ‘ in 
forming the plan, suggested the title, drew 
up the prospectus, ana, by his exertions and 
personal infiuence, contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper.’ 
Till Ms death in 1831 Ritchie acted -with 
Maclaren as joint editor, providing the paper 
with ‘dR the articles on law, the reviews of 
novels and poems, and hiograpMcal works, 
with few exceptions, many papers on meta 
physics and morals and political subjects 
nearly all the notices of the fine arts and ol 
the theatre, with numerous articles on local 
and miscellanaons matters.’ After six years 
the ‘ Scotemon ’ was converted from a weekly 
into a bi-weekly in 1823. In 1866 it was 
first issued as a daily, the bi-weeMy issue also 
continuing till 1869. The ‘ Weekly Scots- 
m^’ -was started in 1860. In 1823 the 
pries was reduced from tenpence to seven- 
pence, and later became fouroeucs-lial^enny. 
‘Prom 1817 to 1830,’ writes Grant in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Newspaper ftess,’ ‘the “Scots- 
man” rendered greater service to the cause of 
reform than all its Scottish liberal contem- 
poraries taken together’ [see Russnn, Annx- 
sifvmtl 

In 1824 Ritchie published his ‘Essays on 
Constitutional Law and the Perms of Fro- 
oess ’ (Edinburgh, 1824, 8vo). In 1827 he 
was appointed a commissioner under the 
Improvements Act, and did good service on 
the board. He was instrumental in im- 
proving the Edinburgh police system, and 
mterested himself deeply in the omeliotation 
of prison discipline, in the institution of a 
house of refiige, and in the establishment of 
the society for the relief of poor debtors, aE 
of which causes he assisted hy labour and 
money. He was on ardent phrenologist and 
supporter of George Combe, He died on 
4 Peb. 1831, and was buified in Greyfeiars 
churchyard. He was survived hy his wife, 
Alison Sandeman. His elder brother, 

Joes Rhohib (1778-1870), bom at Kirk- 
caldy on 8 Feh. 1778, was sent to servies as 
a hoy with a smallfarmer near, Largo. After 
soma years of farm work he returned to 
Kirkotudy, where he worked as a hand-loom 
weaver. He went to Edinburgh about 1800, 
and started business as a draper. He con- 
tributed to the foundation of the ‘Scots- 
man,’ On the death of William in 1831, ha 
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relinjuialied the drapery trade, and devoted 
his time, capital, and energies to the news- 
paper. Within a few yenri ho acquired the 
shares held by Maokron and others, and be- 
eorao sole proprietor of tho ‘Scotsman.’ 
Under his direotion, on SO .Tune IfifiS, tho 
paper first appeared as a penny daily. IIo 
entered tho town oonncil of JSdinburgh in 
18*14, and was a magistrate of tho oity from 
1845 to 1847. In 1840-60 Ire was chairman 
of tho chamber of commerce. Tie was one of 
tho founders of tho united industrial school. 
I [e died on 21 Deo. 1870, at tho ago of ninety- 
throe. llis wife died in 1881. 

[Bioernphioal Skotoh of William Eilchio, by 
Charles Mnclaron, reprinted from tlio Scotsman, 
1831; Tho Story of the ‘Scotsman’ (pnvntoly 
printed, 1886); Memoir of Charles Maclaroii, 
preflaod to his Selootad Writings, 1869 ; Obit, 
notice of .Tohn Eitchio in Scot Milan, ‘22 Dee. 
1870 ; information supplied by Jfr. .T. It. I'lnd- 
iny, proprietor of tliu Scotsman, and gr.iiidson of 
tliu only sister of William and Juliii Eitcbio; 
cf, art. llusHKi,, Ai.r.vANiii.it.] G-. S-ii. 

RITCHIE. WILLIAM (1700 18.87), 
pIiysieiHt, was horn ahmit 1790. I'idiioated 
for tho church of Heotlaud, lie was licensed 
to preach; hut, ahandoniiig the church for 
tho teaching profession, ho heeanio roctor of 
tho Eoyul Academy of 'I’ain, Itoss-shiro. 
After saving a little money, ho provided a 
subetiluto to perform his duties and went 
to I’aris, where ho attended the lectures of 
'I’liOnnrd, Cky-Lussue, and Uiot. Ho soon 
acquired great skill iiidevisiiig and povforming 
exjicrinients in nat nml philosophy. IIo ho- 
onino known to Sir John Ilenschel, and 
tlirniigh him hocominiinicnted to tlio Iloynl 
Hoeiety papers ‘ On a N(‘w I’hotoineti'r,’ ‘ On 
a Now L’orm of tho nilFcreiitial Thermo- 
meter,' and ‘ On tho I’ernieahility of Tvniispa- 
rent Screens of hklvnino Tctiuily by iiadinnt 
Heat.’ Tlieao led to liia appointment to tho 
pvofcssorhhi]) of natural philosophy at tho 
lloyal Institution, whore ho delivered a 
course of probiit ioiiai y led ures in 1 829. I ii 
18)12 ho WHS appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in tho LondontJnivorhily. Kliortly 
afterwards ho pulilislu'd two Miiali treatises 
on gonmetry (188.8; 8rd edit. 185.'}) and tho 
dilliirent ial ond integral calculus (1880 ; 2nd 
edit. 1847). IIo cnminuiiicnted to tlie Iloynl 
Societj' — of which lio was elected a fellow — 
papers ‘ On tho Elasticity of Threads of 
Ulass and tho Aiiplication of this Property 
to Torsion lialanees,’ and also various ox- 
porimontal researehos on tho oloctrio and 
chomical theories of golvanism, on electro- 
magnetism, and voltaic clocirieity. llis mo- 
moirs were moro remarkahlo for tlio prac- 
tical ingomiily shown in the contrivance 


and execution of the experimentsthSirto 
theordieal value. Ritchie was subsequently 
engaged on experiments on the mmfac- 
ture ot glass for optical purposes, and a com- 
mission was apipointed by the government 
to inquire into Ins results. A telescope of 
eight inches aperture was constructed bv 
Dollond from Ritchie’s glass, at the recom- 
mendation of the commission, but its per- 
formauco was not so satisfactory as to sane- 
tion further expenditure on the experiments 
He died on 16 Sept. 1837 of a fever caught 
in Scotland. Though tho traces of an imper- 
foet education are too manifest in his tneo- 
rclionl roscarohos, he xvas an experimenter 
of great ingoiiuity and merit. He was ‘ a 
man of clear head, apt at illustration, and 
fond of cloincnts.’ Abstracts of his papers 
read beforo tho Royal Society will he found 
in the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ and ‘An- 
nals’ (now sor.) (vi. 62, viii. 68, x. 228, xi, 
448) and ‘ Loiuloii and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Mngazino ’ (iii. 37, 146, x. 220, xi. 192). 
Papers contributed to tlie ‘ Philosophiod 
Magazine ’ will ho found in vols. i.-xii. 

[I’liilosnpliieal Mug. xii. 276-6 (biographical 
noticu); Aiirtorhoii’s Scottish Nation; Irving’s 
Eminoiit ScuLsmon ; Allibuiio’s Diet.] G, S-n. 

BITOIirB, STB WILLIAM JOHN- 
STONE ( 181!$-1 892), oliicf justice of Canada, 
sun of 'riioiims Ritchio, ju^o of tho court 
of common ploas in Nova Scotia, and Eliza 
Johnstone, xvns bom at Annapdis in that 
provinen on 28 Oct. 1810. ITc was educated 
nt Violou Oollnpo, Nova Scotia, and studied 
laxv at. Halifax in company xvith his brother, 
who nfUTwards bocamo judge in equity for 
Nova Scotia. Ho xvns called to the bar 
of New Hrunswiok in 1888. In 1818 he 
ontcrod the assumbly as member for St. 
John's, retaining the same sent till 1861, 
lull nut milking any spcicial mark as a poli- 
t icinn. Aft cr hotoo yonrs’ siicccseful practice 
lie heenme a Q.O. in January 1864. In Oc- 
tober 1864 ho xvas appointed n member of 
tho executivo ooimoil of Noxv Brunswick, 
but resigned on 17 Aug. 1866 on becoming a 
pnisnn judge for that province. In 1886 lie 
xx'ns the representativo of Nova Scotia on the 
colonial confodornto council, xvhioh assembled 
to consider tho question of commercial trea- 
ties. In Hucomber J 866 ho xvns promoted to 
bo oliiof justice of Now Brimswiolc. 

On 8 Oct. 1876 Ritchio was appointed a 
puisne judge of tho Dominion supreme court, 
and on 11 Jan. 1879 was made chief justice. 
On 1 Nov. 1881 ho was created knight 
hacholop. Ho acted os deputy govomor of 
tho Dominion during Lord Lome’s absence 
from July 1881 to Jon. 1882, and again in 
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Jiarck 188 1. He died at Ottawa on 25 Sept. 


iVa* 

Bitokie married, first, Mias Strong, of St. 
A.ndrews, New Brunswick; eecondljr, m 
186-1, Oraoe, daugkter of Tkoinas L. Niokol- 
aon of St. Jokn, New Brunswick, and step- 
(lougkter of Admiral WiUiam Fitswilliam 
Owen [q,*v.] He left ckildren settled in 
Canada. 

[Canadian Furl, Companion, 1830 ; Montreal 
Pally llorald, 26 Sopt. 1802, as corrected by 
official record and private imiuiry.] 0. A. H. 

EITSOHEL, GEORGE (1636-1083), 
divine, oldest son of George Ritsckel, a 
Bokemian, by Gertrude, kis wife, was born , 
at Deutsek Kana in Bohemia on 13 Eeb. 
1616. He was educated at the university 
of Straaburg (1033-1.0), and subsequently, 
on the expulsion of tke prolestants from 
Bohemia, roliiiquiskcd kis paternal inkerit- 
ance to bis younger brotbor ratkor than con- 
form to oatbolicism. Travelling to England, 
Us arrived in Oxford, and was admitted into 
tke Bodleian Libraij on 3 Doc. 1611. On 
tke breaking out of tke civil wars ke left 
Englond and visited The Hague, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. lie obtained the post of tutor 
to the sons of tke Prince of Transylvania, and 
in 1643 he travelled in Denmark and spent 
akore a year at Gopenkogen and Sora. lu 1644 
ke visited Poland, and from Danzig returned 
to England) whore, after a stay in London, 
ke settled in Oxford, at Eettcl Hall, as a 
member ofTrinityOollogo. lie was appointed 
chief mastor of the free school at Newcostle- 
on-lV“®f (Biuiro, Iliat, 

Nemraatle^pon-Tytic, i. 91), and in tke fol- 
lowing year tbo common council of the town 
voted him an addition of 10/. to bis salary 
in consideration of bis industry and ability. 
In 1656 or 1050 bo was appointed rector of 
Hexham, Novtbumhorlaud, and as ‘pastor’ 
there signed tbo address to the Protector 
fi;om the ministers of Newcastle and the 
parts adjacent in August 1667 (TiCTrai.011, 
vi, 431 ; Diaiy of Ambrose Manes, Surtees 
See. p. 418). lie died in posscbsion of the 
vicarage of Iloxhom on 28 Beo. 1683, and 
was hurled in the chancel of kis church, 
where an inscription was erected to his 
memory on a blue marble stone in tko ckoir 
(Mackdnziii, Northv/mherland, ii. 280 ; Wood, 
AthenaOAon, iv. 124). Of bis sons, Qoorge 
(1057-1717), B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, suoooocled him in tlio vicarage of Ilex- 
ham ; while John, of Trinity Oollege, Oxford, 
and subsoquonlly of Okrist’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was rector of Bywoll St. Andrew, 
NorUiumberland, from 1600 to 1703 (Fosidb, 
Alumni 0am,) 


Ritsckel wrote : 1. ‘ Contemplationes Meta- 
pkysicea ex Natura Rerum etItectmRationis 
lumine deduct®,’ &o., 0.xford, 1048; dedi- 
cated to SirCkeyney Culpeper and Nicholas 
Stoughton, esq. ; reprinted at Frankfort in 
1680, under the care of Magnus llesen- 
tkalerus. 2. ‘ Dissertatio de Omrimoniis 
Ecclesim Anglicans, qua usus earum licitus 
ostenditur et a superstitionis et idolatris 
orimine vindicatur,' London, 1681, Svo ; 
tMs kook gained Ritsckel credit with hie 
diocesan. Dr. John Cosin, and is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Durell in hie ’Ecclesis 
A.nglicans Yindicis,’ and by Kennett (JSe- 
gister), 

Ritsckel further sent to Hesentkolerus at 
Wurtemberg his ' Etkica Christiana,’ in 2 
volg. 4to, -with another Latin quarto called 
‘ Exercitationes Saers.’ Their fate is im- 
certain. He also left at kis death, in kis 
son’s charge, two manuscripts ready for tke 
press, one ‘Be Fide Catkolica,’ the other 
‘Against tke English Quakers,’ both in 
quarto and in Latin. 

[Wood refers to a funeral sermon on Bitsckel 
preached by Miyor Algood, rector of Simon- 
bourne in Northumberland.] W. A. S. 

RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-1803), anti- 
quary, born on 2 Oct. 1762 at Stockton-on- 
Tees, claimed descent from a family that 
had ‘ held land and ranked among the most 
respectable yeomanry at Ilaokthorpe and 
Great Strickland in Weetmoroland for four 
generations.’ From an uncle be inherited a 
uttle property at Strickland, but bis father, 
Joseph Ritson (d. 1778), was in very humble 
circumstances. According to information 
supplied to Bishop Percy, he was a menial 
servant at one timo in the employ of a Stock- 
ton tobacconist and aftenvarus of a merchant 
named Robinson, His mother’s maiden 
name was Jane Gibson (d. 1780). Of eight 
children, Joseph and four daughters alone 
survived infancy. One of kis sisters, Anne, 
married Robert Frank of Stockton, and was 
mother of Joseph Frank, whom the anti- 
quary brought up and made kis heir. Ritson, 
who was ‘ an apt scholar,’ was educated at 
Stockton by the Rev. John Thomson, and 
at an early age was articled to a solicitor of 
the town named Raiskeck. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the ofHce of Ra^h 
Bindley, a conveyancer. His leisure ke de- 
voted to literature, and in 1772 he contri- 
buted to ike ' Newcastle MisoeUany ’ verses 
addressed with some freedom to the ladies of 
Stockton, In tke same year a perusal of 
Mandeville's ‘Fable of tke Bees ’impelled 
him to forswear all animal food, and to 
subeist solely on milk and vegetables. To 
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this depTcssing diet he adhered 
of much ridicule, until death, 
douhtleBS in port mpouBible for 
ness of temper Avhicu charactcriflod his later Mall became ‘Pel Mel,’ ’Mr. "mister > 
years. At Stockton he formed, however, capital ‘ I’s ’ were disallowed.' In 1773 ;Kr 
some warm friendships with men of literary son avowed himself a confirmed Jacob t 

or artistic tastes, who included Shield, the uudprivatelyprintod as a broadside elabontf’ 

musical composer, and the writers Tliomos tables showing the descent of the crown f 
Ilolcroft, John Ounningham, and .Joseph JSngland in the Stuart lino. InlVSOheissnM 

Reed. ITo also come to know George Allen toliavoBditedasecondeditionofthescurriloua 
[q. V.l of Darlington and Eobort Surtees ‘Odes of Sir Charles IlanbuTy'Williamq ’ in 
[q, y.J who encouraged his antiquarian pro- 1781 he issued at Newcastle 'The Stockton 
cUvities. In 1773homadean arohmological Jubilee, or Shakespeare in all his Olorv’ 
tour in Scotland, and acquired an antipathy an unwarrantable satire on the chief inh^ 
t,o Scotsmen. During the same period he bitanls of Lis native town. In 1782 he 
journeyed on foot to London with ‘ a couple entered on more serious work, and published 
of shirts in bis pocket.’ ‘ Observations on tlie three first volumes of 

In 1776 lio settled in London as managing the “History of English Poetry,”’ in the 
clerk to Messrs. Mast ermon & Lloj'd, con- fom of an anonymous ‘fiimiliii letter to 
voyancOTs, of Gray's Inn. Tnl780ho hngan the author,’ Thomas Warton. Although he 
business as a conveyancer on his own ac- convicted Warton of manyetrors, especially 
count, and took first-floor ohamhora in Gray’s in his interpretation of early English, his 
Inn, which ho occupied for the rest of liis disregard 01 the dooeneios of literary con- 
days. In May 178d ho was appointed high tvoversy roused a storm of resentment (cf. 
baililT of the liberty of the Savoy, and ho Bevdous, JJcsf 7 t 7 rfa,iv. 137). A controversy 
received a pat out of the post for life in 1780. followed in the ‘ Gentleman’s Mogazine j ' in 
ITo was much interested in the history of this ho took part, but showed no sign of rs- 
tlio oflioo, and printed in 1789 ‘Digest of pontance. Whon Wort on’s death was an- 
tlio Proceedings of the Court Loot of the nouncod in 1700, he expressed, however, some 
Monor and Liberty of the Savoy from 1082.’ ranoreo for his lack of ‘reverence’ (ZHfer/, 
At Easter 1784 he had ontorodliimsolf ns a i. 109). With similar virulence he assailetl 
student of Gray's Inn, and ho was called to in 1783 Johnson’s and Stoovens’s edition of 
the bar Jive years lator. lEe paid fruquont Shakospeoro of 1778 In ‘liemorks Critical 
visits to Stockton, and maintained on affee- andlllustnitivoon the Text of the last Edi- 
tioualo corrospoudcnce with his family and tion of ShakoBiionro.’ Bitson displayed a 
friends there, In July 1786 ho took his thorough knowledge of his theme, but his 
nephew Joseph Prank to live with him with a oorrcotions were mode with offensive assu- 
view to educating him for his own profossion, ranco and wore often of trifling value (ofi St 
and,probablyforhisboiic(lt,puh]islied‘Tho Janm'd (.'/(roMicfc, 1788). lie seems to have 
SpaTtanMmiualorTahlotofMornlity’(17ty5), onco mot Dr, .Toliusoii, whom, as an editor, 
a collection of unoxcoptionablo morol pr^ ho now nocusod of ‘ prido of place.’ To give 
cepts. In 1791 ho proved his devotion to his more oonvinciiig proof of Stoevens’s short- 
profession by publishing two valualilo tracts comings, ho pri^ectod an edition of Shake- 
on 'tho Ollicoof Const abIo'(2ud edit. 1816) spoiiro on bis own account, but he printed only 
and ‘ the Jurisdiction of tliu Court Loot’ (Sud two slioots of the ‘ Comody of Errors 'in 1787, 
edit. 1800 ; i3rd edit. 1 816). and thenceforth cont entod himself with ex- 

Moauwbile Bitson zealously stndiod I’lng- toiisivolyflnnotating.Tolin 8 on’sandSteevens’s 
lish literature and history, and ospooialiy edition lor his nrivato satisfaction. But ha 
ballad poetry. Ho was a regular luador at charactoristically pursued with adverse eriti- 
tho British Museum. In Ootohor 1770 ho cism ell Stoovons’s editorial successors, Isaac 
paid a first visit to tho Bodloian Library, and Bood [q. v.l in his edition of Shakespeare of 
in July 1782 he spent some weeks at Cam- 1786treatoabim,hocomplained,withmBrked 
bridge, where bo made Dr, Farmer’s ao- disresjicct (Xeffo’s,!. 106-8); and when the 
qnomtanoe. Ilie studious liabits confirmed ' Critical Beviow’ oommsndcd Beed’s work, 
his wayward and eccentric temper, and his lie scornfully attacked it in ‘The Quip Mo- 
passion for minute accuracy often dogono- dest’ (1788). Ho extended an equally cap- 
rated into pedantry, llo soon adopted an tious reception to Malone’s edition of 1790, 
original and orralic mode of spoiling, in in a tract enlitlod 'Cursory Criticisms’ ‘ad- 
wliieh it is dillicult to detect any scientific dressed to tho monthly and oritiool reviewers’ 
system (of. X>eHm, i. 20.'5“6). It was in 1792. Malone replied in a letter to Dr. 
apparently intondod to rest on a phonetic Foimcr. In 1706 Bil son summniily detected 
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the plot of Samuel Ireland [q.v.l to foist on 
the puhlio forged manusoripts which, it was 
alleged, were by Shakeepeare. 

In a somewhat less acrid yein he prepared 
along sericB of anthologies of popular poetry, 
a field of literature on which he won his 
least disputable triumphs. Of local verse 
he wae ono of the earliest oollectOTS. TTia 
I Glammer Ghirton’s Q-arland, or the Nursery 
Parnassus,’ an anthology of nursery rhymes, 
was issued at Stockton m 1788 ; his ‘ Bishop- 
ric Garland, or Durham Minstrel,’ at the 
eome place in 1784 ; his ' Yorkshire Garland ’ 
etYoScin 1788 ‘The North Country Choris- 
ter ’at Durham in 1792 The Northumbrian 
Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale,’ at New- 
castle in 1703._ The last Tour tracts were in 
1810 reissued in ono volume, by R. Triphook, 
as ‘ Northern Garlands.’ In none of these 
is any of Bitson’s oharacterlstio bitterness 
discernible. His larger designs in the same 
field were not equal^ void of ofieiice. His 
' Select Oolleotiou of English Songs’ appeared 
in three volumos in 1788. There were a few 
rignettes by Stothard, and the third volume 
supplied music to the songs, A second edi- 
tion, revisod by Thomas Park, appeared in 
1813. Tho preface on the origin and pro- 
gress of national song, which was credit- 
able to Bitson's erudition, was disfigured by 
an attack on Bishop Peroy. While allow- 
ing the bishop's ‘Beliques’ many merits, he 
charged Peroy with having introduced forged 
or garbled versions of many bollads. Ha 
issued anonymously in 1791 ‘ Pieces of An- 
cisnt Popular Poetry from Authentic Manu- 
scripts and old printed Copies adorned with 
ffifteen] Cute ' Thomas and John Bewick. 
In 1792 ho published another work of valuo 
on a like topic, ‘ Ancient Songs from the time 
of King Henry tho Third to the Revolution’ 
(2 vola. ; new edits. 1820 and 1877). This 
had been at press since 1787 ; it contained 
vignel tos by Si othard. In tho prefatory essays 
on 'Tho Anciont English Mmsti-els’ and on 
‘The Songs, Musiok, and IiistrumentalPerfor- 
manoos of the Auoiont EngliBh,’Bit8on pur- 
sued tho war with Percy by throwing un- 
justiflahle donbt on thoexistence of the manu- 
script whence Peroy claimed to have derived 
his ballads. Eltsou'a ‘ English Anthology ’ 
of modem iiootry from Surrey onwards (1793- 
1794, 3 vols.), which Stothard again illus- 
trated, met with little attention, but Ritson 
sustained his reputation by his edition of 
‘Poems ... by Laurence Minot’ (1796) and 
by his exhaustive work on ‘ Rohm Hood, a 
Collection of all the Anciont Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant relating to that eele- 
brated English Cutlaw’ (1796, 2 vols.) TOe 
lost volume, wrote Sir Walter Scott, is a 


notable iUustration of the excellences and de- 
fects of Ritson’s system. Every extant allu- 
aion to Robin Hood is printed and explained, 
but Ritsou’s ‘superstitious scrupulosity’ leG 
him to publish many valudeas versions of the 
same ballad, and to print indiscrimmately all 
‘the apuriouB trash ’that had accumulated 
about nia hero’s name. The work was em- 
bellished by Bewide’e woodcuts (later edi- 
tions are dated 1882, with ‘The Tale of 
Robin Hood and the Monk,’ and 1886, with 
additional illuetrations by modem artists). 

Meanwhile Ritson had engaged in a new 
controversy. In 1784 he demonstrated in a 
letter signed ‘Anti-Scot,’ in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ that John Pinkerton’s 
‘Select Scotish Ballads' (1783) was largely 
composed of modern forgeries by the alleged 
ooUector (of. Jfotee anil Queries, 4th ser. xi. 
266). Almongh Pinkerton frankly admitted 
the deceit, Ritson’s wrath did not abate, and 
ha resolved to teaoh Pinkerton how his work 
ought to_ be done. In 1786 he printed ‘The 
Caledonian Muse : a Chronological Selection, 
of ScottiBh Poetry from the earliest times,’ 
hut a fire in the printing office destroyed the 
whole impression and the manuscript of the 
introductory essay. The text alone, with 
vignettes enmved by Heath after the designs 
of Thomas Bewick, was puhlisbed in 1821. 
In the winter of 1780-7 mtson made a walk- 
ing tour through the north of Scotland, and in 
1794 he issued a somewhat meagre colleotion 
of ‘ Scottish Song with the gennme Music’ (2 
vols.), with a few charming illustrations and 
a glossary. Pinkerton not unnaturally casti- 
gated the work in the ‘ Scots Magazine.’ But 
this was not the last blow Ritson aimed at 
Pinlierton. To refute the latter’s 'Origin of 
the Scythians or Goths,' he compiled hia 
‘ Annals of the Caledonians,’ which appeared 
after his death. Ritson contended against 
Hnkerton for the Cdtic origin of the Scottish 

f eople, and charitably ascribed to madness 
'inkarton’s difference of opinion, 

In 1791 Ritson visited Paris, He was in 
ftill sympathy with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, and on returning home avowed 
an extravagant admiration Tor the republi- 
can form of government. In 1793 he adopted 
the new republican calendar, and lost no op- 
portnnityof displaying his diemocratio smti- 
ments. He accepted also the religious views 
of his French heroes, and he declared himself 
an atheist. He sought the acquaintance of 
Godwin, Holaaft, and Thelwnll, hut a closer 
scrutiny of ‘these modern prophets and phUo- 
Bophers’ somewhat abated his enthuBiasm 
for then' propagando, 

Ritson had already shown symptoms of 
nervous derangement. In 1796 his health 
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was BO uncertain as to bring his literary work 
to a standstill, Pecuniary troubles subse- 
quently harassed him. He engn;jed in hazar- 
dous speculation, and lost heavily, with the 
result that to meet his debts ho had to sell 
his property in the north and portions of his 
library, B>it his inlorost in lus literary pro- 
jects revived about 1800, when Sir Walter 
Scott applied to him for aid in his contom- 
platcd work on ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ _ Scott 
had formed a high opinion of Hibson’s literary 
sagacity, and his compliments conquered 
Ititson^ asperity. In 1801 ho visited Scott 
at Lasswade, and, despite an inconveniently 
strict adherence to a vqgotarian diet and oc- 
casional displays of bad temper, did not for- 
feit his host's ro.spcot. They corrusponded 
amicably until Ilitson’s health finally broke. 
On returning from Lasswade to London, 
llitson resumed his litorary labours with re- 
newed energy, and in 1802 ho produced two 
works of vnliio. The oarliov, the suggestion 
of which ho acknowledged was duo to 
fltcevons, was the useful ‘ BLbliogranUia 
i’ootica ! a Catalogue of ISnglish Poets ol Iho 
Twelfth, Tliirtuontii, Fourleoulh, Vifteonlh, 
and aixtuentli Conlurya, with a Sliort Ac- 
nount of their Works,’ 1802, 8vo. The 
second was his ’ Ancient Engloish hletrionl 
Xtomancciis,’ 1802, 3 vole, 8vo, which opens 
with a learned dissertation, once more enn- 
suring Bishop Percy, The romances include 
‘Iwaiiic and Qawin,”Sir Launfal,’ ‘Emaro,’ 
and eight others of early date. The notes 
and glossary are very elaborate. 

But Hit son’s nervous ailment was rapidly 
reaching an acute stage. 'An Esaiiy on 
Abstinonco from Animal Pood ns a iSlural 
Duty,’ which llioliard Pliillipa [q. v.] pul)- 
lishod in 1802, after it had been refused 
by many other publishers, hears marks of 
inolpiont insanity. Its perverse argumunts 
were oaustioally oxpnseil by (ho ‘Kdin- 
burgh Itoviow ’ in April 1803 in an article 
jointly written by Lord Brougham and 
aydiioy Smith (of. Mookh's Corresponrhvee, 
vii, 13). Por declining to obey tlui preeepla 
sot fortli in the pnm])hlet, llitson is said to 
have driven his nuplicw from his house. 
After seme months' incessant work Ititsou's 
brain complolebj gave way. Barricading 
himself within Iiia chambsrs at Cray's Inn 
early in 8upl ember 1808, ho Ihrnotonod with 
violence all who uxiproaohed him. On 
10 Kept, ho sot fire to masaas of manuscripts, 
including n Talunble catnlnguc of romances ; 
and the steward of (iray's Inn broke into his 
rooms in the fear that lie would burn (he 
house down. To a neighbour and a honohor 
of the inn, llohort Smith, ho explained, when 
challenged to account for his conduct, that 


‘he was then writing a pamphlet proyini 
Jesus Christ an impostor.’ A few days ktal 
hs was removed to the house of Sir Jonathan 
Miles at Iloxton, where he died of naralvsU 
of the brain on 23 Sept. 1803. He wSs buiied 
four days later in Bunhill Fields. His exe- 
cutor ond solo legatee was hisiiephsw.JoaBnli 
Prank of Stockton. His library was sold Ev 
Leigh & Sotheby on 6 Deo. 1803. It con- 
tained many rare hooks and several mann- 
sorlpta by Itltson. Among the latter were a 
‘yUlaro Diinolmonse,’ a ‘ Bibliographia Sco- 
tica ’ (reputed to ho of great value, which 
was purohaaed by George 0halmerB),and an 
onnotatod copy of Johnson’s and Sleevena’s 
edition of Shakespeare, including three vo- 
lumes of manuscript notes, which was pur- 
oliosed by Longman for llOf. The whole 
collection of 080 lots fetched 6811. 6s. 9i. 

llitson combined much pedantry with his 
scholarship [ hut he sought a far higher ideal 
of accuracy tlian ia common among anti- 
quaries, while ho spared no pains in accumu- 
lating information. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
that ‘ ho had an honesty of principle about 
him which, if it went to ridiculous oxtremi- 
tifts, was still rnspcct able from the soundness 
of tile foundation.’ But Scott did not over- 
look liis friend’s pooulinritioa, and in verses 
written for the Bannatyne Club in 1828 he 
referred to ‘Little llitson’ 

As bittor na gall, and ns sharp ss a razor, 
And feoding on herbs ns a Nebuchadnezzar. ‘ 


Hit son's impatience of inaccuracy led him to 
unduly uiidcrrato tho labours of his contem- 
poraries, and Ilia su.si>iciuns of imposture 
were often unwarranted. But his irritability 
and cBcenlrioily wore mainly duo to mental 
malady, llu showed when in good health 
many gonernus instincts, and he cherished no 
personal animosity against those on whose 
puhlishod work ho mado his splenetic attacks. 
SA’ith Surtees, George Baton, Walter Scott, 
and his nephew he corresponded good- 
humouredly to tho end. IIu produced his 
works with every lypographiool advantage, 
and employed Bcwiok and Stotliard to illus- 
trnto many of thorn. It is doubtfulif any of 
his literary ventures proved remunerative. 

In ijcrson, according t o his friend Kobert 
Smith, Hit son rcscmhled a spider. A cari- 
cature of him by Qillray represents him in a 
toll hat and a ln:ig closely but toned coat, A 
silhouette by Williiun Park of Hampstead is 
prefixed to llaslewood’s ‘Account’ and to 
tho ‘Caledonian Muse,’ 1821. 

After Eilson’s death many now editions of 
his anthologies wore issued by his nephew, 
in addition to his printed but unpublished 
‘ Caledonian Muse ’ (1821, by B, Triphook). 
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His nepheT?", Frank, also edited from Ms 
impukliBbed manusoripla : 1. ‘ The OiHce of 
of a Liberty,’ 1811, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Life 
of King Arthur,’ 1826, 8vo. 3. * Memoirs of 
the Celts or Gauls,’ 1827, 8vo. 4. ‘ Annals 
of the Caledonians, Plots, and Scots,’ 3 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828, 8vo. 6. 'Fairy Tales, now 
first collected, to which are prefixed two dis- 
sertations (1) On Pygmies, (2) On Fairies, by 
Joseph Ritson, esq.,’ 1631. Ritson’s 'Critical 
Observotions on the Various and Essential 
Farts of a Reed ’ first appeared in 1804 as on 
appendix to ' Practical Points or Maxims in 
OonTsyancing,’ by his old master, Ralph 
Bradley of Stockton fSrd edit. 1820). 

Ritson has been wrongly credited with a 
weU-exeouted translation of the ‘ Hymn to 
Venus ’ ascribed to Ilomar, 1788, 8vo. This 
is the work of ISA.a.a Ritboit (1701-1789), 
natiTe of Bmont Bridge, near Pem-ith, who 
become a sohoolmostcr at Penrith and a 
competent classical scholar. Subsequently 
he attended medical classes at Edinburgh, 
and finally settled in Loudon, where he 
contributed medical articles to the ‘ Monthly 
Review.’ Bosides the ‘ Hymn,’ Isaac Ritson 
wrote the preface, and much besides, of James 
Olarke’B ' Survey of the Lalces in Oumber- 
lend' (1787). Iiis friends predicted for him 
a distinguisUod literary career ; hut he died 
memoturuly at Islington in 1789, aged 28. 

He woa not related to the belter known 
Josepk {penL, Mag, 1803, ii. 1031 ; IIui- 

OSINBOir, OimnherlaniT), 

One JoNA.TnAN Rixsoir (1770 P-1840), a 
native of Whitehaven, attained groat skill 
as a wood-carver, being employed at Arundel 
and Polworth (1827-40) oomploting the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, from whom_ much of 
bis own is with diiliculty distinguished. A 
portroit by Clint is at Petworlh {Qvnt, Mag, 
1840, i. 648). 

[Lptlers of Joseph Eltson, esq., from origiRBls 
in posaossion of his nephew, with a Memoir by 
Sir Harris Nieolas, 2 vols. 1833 ; Letters from 
Kitson to Mr. Ooorgo Pat on, ISilinburgh, 1828 ; 
Some Account of tho Life and Publications of the 
Into Josoph Bitson, o&q., by Joseph Uiislowood, 

1 824 ; Surtees's Hist, of Durham, iii. 103 ; Memoir 
in the Monthly Miignaino for Novombor 180,3, ro- 
printed in tho Montlily Mirror for May 1806, 
attributed to ■William Godwin j British Oritie, 
October 1803 ; Hiohols’s Literary Ancodotes and 
Blustiations; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 100 ; 

De duincoy's ‘Works, ed. Masson, xi. 441-2 ; 
Lookhai't’s Life of Soott ; Ohambors’s Book of 
Bays, ii. 400-0 ; Scott’s Introduction to the 1630 
edition of the Border Minstrelsy. Two unpub- 
lishedletterBiiiowintliopOHSussion of Mr. Ohiirlae 
Bavia of Eow, from II. 0. Selby of Gray’s Inn to 
Bishop Percy, dated rospootivoly 8 April ajid 
14 Juno 1804, give some account of Bitson’s life 

TOT,. XTI, 
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and last days, chiefly derived from the narrative 
of Bohert Smith, a bencher of the inn, whose 
chambers were above those of Bitson.] S. L. 

RITTER, HENRY (1816-1863), artist, 
was born at Montreal, Canada, in 1816, and 
was destined to a commercial career, but 
persuaded his father to send him to Europe 
to study art. Ha remained for some time 
at Hamburg studying under GbSzer, and 
ultimately settled at Riisseldorf, where he 
studied under Jordan and took two prizes 
at the academy. His health began to fell in 
1847, when he was engaged on his largest 
painting. He died at Riisseldorf on 21 Rec, 
1863. 

Ritter chiefly affected sea-pieces. His 
best works were: 'Smugglers struggling 
with English Soldiers,’ 1889 j ‘ Le Fanfaron,' 
1842 ; ‘ Marriage Proposal in Normandy,’ 
1842 ; ‘ Young Pilot Drowned,’ 1844 (pur- 
chased by the Art Society of Prussia) : ond 
‘ The Poachers,’ 1847. 

[Appleton's Oyclop. of Amer. Biogr. ; Bryan's 
Diet, of Psiutors, 1889.] C. A. H. 

RITWYSE, JOHN (d. 1632 P). [See 
Riohxwisb.] 

RIVAROL, LOUISA HENRIETTA 
Madamu db (1749 P-1S21), was the only diild 
of a Scotsman, Mather Flint, a teacher of 
English, who in 1720, at the age of eleven, 
nocompanied to France hie unde, George 
Flint. This George Flint, whom his niece 
describes as being ‘ known oB over Europe,* 
■was apparently the author of ‘ Robin’s Lest 
Shift’ (1717). Her father permanently 
settled in Paris about 1784, and published 
between 1769 and 1766 several works on. 
English grammar and pronunciation. Even- 
tually, after his wife’s death, he apparently 
became a priest, and was appointed ' cur6' 
du Mesnil-le-ioi.’ Thus designated, he sub- 
scribed in 1770 to Letourneur’s trandation of 
Shakespeare (see list of eubscribersinvali.) 

Louisa, born at Remiremont before 1760, 
translated into Freueb one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, with Rr. Johnson’s notes (pobably 
the ' Merchant of Venice,’ published m 1768). 
On SI March 1709 Johnson wrote her a letter 
in launch, thauldng her for her eulogimns, 
and playfully complaining that she detained 
in Paris Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister Fanny 
[see under RnTNoms, SiB JosnuA, ad y!n.] 
In the autumn of that year Reynolds, while 
in Paris, exchanged visits with her father 
and motW. About 1780 the daughter mar- 
ried the so-caUed Comte de Rivarol, the 
future satirist of the revolution. He was 
then twenty-seven, while she is described as 
older, but very handsome, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competency, He is said to have 

4i 
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oompared her to Juno for jeoloasy and Xan- 
tippe for violence, and shortly after she had 
given birth to a son he quitted her for ever. 
For two years she was dependant on a nurse 
named Lespagnier. to whom the French 
academy on 26 A.ug. 1783 consequently 
awarded the Montyon prize. Itivnrol was 
much mortified at the stigma thus cast on 
him, and did his utmost toi prevent the prize 
from being awarded; but ^1 that he could 
elTect was the omission dc his wife’s name 
from the report. Daring the revolution ehe 
was imprisoned for throe months in 1704, but 
on her release obtained a divorce as the wife 
of an dinigri. After her husband’s death at 
Berlin in 1801 she published a ‘ Notice sur 
Bivarol,’in which she complained of his bro- 
ther and other mischief-mukers as the cause 
of the estrangement, ailuci ed great admira- 
tion and love for him, and xnotosted bitterly, 
uotwithsi ending the divorce, against her ex- 
clusion from his wiil. In straitened oireinn- 
stancea, she transiated several English works 
into French, and in 1801 qilered to write for 
Suord’s ’ Publiciste.’ After the Ituetoration 
she obtained a small pension, and she died 
in Paris on 21 Aug. 1 821.^ llor son Hapliael, 
who resembiod his father in wit and good 
looks, joined liivarol at Hamburg at the end 
of 1794, and served first in the Danish and 
then in the Kussian army. He died in 
Bussia in J810. 

[Cotton's Beynolds and his 'Works, p. 103 ; 
Northcoto's Beynolds; Hill’s Letters of Dr. 
Johnson; Grimm’s Oorrospoudanco Littdrniru; 
Notice sur Kivarol ; Loscure's Bivarol ; Lo l)ro- 
ton’s Bivarol; Algor's Englibhmon in the Froncli 
Bovointiou, App. K.j .T. U. A. 

BIVAULX or EIVALLIS, PETEB nn 
(d. 12fi8PJ,favonrito of Henry 111, aPoitevin 
by birth, is said by Bogor Wondovor (iii. 48) 
to have boon a son, and ))y Mutt bow Paris 
to have boen a son or nophow, of Polor dos 
Boolics [q. V.] In 120-1, being then appa- 
rently a minor, ho was-' graulod various 
churches in Lincolnshire) Xllot, Lit. J^at, 
Beoovd edit. p. 43). In 1$18 ho appears os 
one of thb king’s ohamberlains and a olork 
in the wardrobe, and in 1 223 ho was ohau- 
oellor of Poitou Letters of 

Seniy IIJ), On tho fall of Ilnbort do 
Burgh in June 1232, the Foitovins bocamo 
oll-poworftil. Bivaidx was made oustos of 
esoheats and words and troasurer, in place 
of Hubert’s friend, Bannlf Brito [q. v.] He 
was also granted the ouslody of many of the 
moat important oostles in England, tlio roval 
purveyorsbip at fair^ tbo ohamberlainship 
of the oxcliutmor in Irolaud, custody of tho 
Jewry, and of many ports and vacant sees 
(a, passim). According to Matthew Paris, 


the king at this time put 
except BivaiUx, ‘ emus Anglk tola dfi! 
tionfljus snliiaoebat.^ In 1232 he was 
to demand Hubert de Burgh’s treasure;^ 
the foUowmg year he took an active part S 
the proceedings against Biohard MsrsC 
[q. V.], ond received custody of the lands of 
tho oarl’s two chief supporters, Gilbert Basset 
and Biohard Siward. In November he was 
present at Grosmont, and lost his propertv 
in the retreat which followed Marshall 
feat of the king’s forces. 

Meanwhile a strong reaction set in against 
the Poitevin favoiurites. Eobert Boom told 
tho king there would he no peace until 
BivaiUx was removed, and the bishops 
throatenod to excommunicate him. At 
length, ui April 1234, Henry was forced to 
yield lo tho olomom- ; Peter was deprived of 
all ilia oJHoes, and fled to 'Winchester for 
aanoUuiry. Tluinoe he was summoned in 
July to npponr before the king, who le- 
proaohod liim with hie evil counsel, and sent 
him to the Tower. A few days later he was 
roloasod, on tho intervention of Edmund 
Bich, archbishop of Cantorbuiy, and allowed 
to retire to Winohoslor. In 1280 he was once 
more restored to favour and made keeper of 
the woi'drobo; in 1240 he had temporarv 
ckargo of tlie ginat seal, and in the same year 
was sent to roooivo tho tallage of the city of 
London. On 10 July 1266 ho woe consti- 
tuted a baron of the exchequer ; in tho fol- 
lowing year he was dean of Brag and rector 
of Olaverley in Sliropahiro (Ettoh, iSilrqp- 
sAire, iii. 76). In 1267 he was again ap- 
pointed troaeurer, and in the same year was 
sunt on an embassy to France to renew the 
truce (Matt. Pakib, Chron. Mqj, v. Oil, 620). 
On 20 May 1268 ho was granted some land at 
'Winchostor ; but his name does not appear 
again, and he probably diodin the earns year. 


[Maltbow Paria, Boaor 'WaiKlovisr, Matthew 
of wostininstor, AnniOw Monastici, and Bhir- 
loy’s Lollei’s of llonry III cBolls Ser.), pasaim ; 
Boberts’a ExcorpU 0 Bot. Mn. ; Madoxs Hist, 
of (he Exchoquor ; Devon's Issue Bolls, pp, 39, 
40; Bntuli Litl. Fatenl. 1204-16, p, 43; Cal. 
liot, Put. passim ; Ciil. Bot. Chart, pp. 49, S6 ; 
liymor’s Foedorii (Bcourd edit,), i. i. 370 ; B61es 
Gnsaons, cd, Michel ; Sussex Arditeol, Coll, v. 
144, 162, 163, xviii. 142, xxiii, 26; Dupont's 
J’ierre di>s Boehosj Foss's Judges of England.] 

A. F. P. 


BIVERS, EakiiS, [Sob Woodvuib or 
■VVyuhviilb, Bioxtabd, first Eabl, d, 1469 ; 
WoODViiiUE or WYDnvii.T.E, Anthoht, se- 
cond Eabl, 1442 P-1483 ; Sataqu, Biohabd, 
fourth Eabl, 1004-1712.] 

RIVEBS, first Babob. [See Pm, 
Qboeob, 1722('-1803.] 
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BIVERS, ANTONY (/. 1616), jeauifc, 
n-ho also went by the name of Thomas 
BmWQM, was living in London from 1601 
to 1603, and was socius or seoretaiy to 
Father Henry Garnett [q.v.] lie corre- 
sponded with Robert Parsons (1646-1610) 
[q. v.]i and, after the execution of Garnett 
m 1806, he seems to have joined Parsons in 
Italy. From London Rivers wrote letters, 
extant ;gartly in the Old Clergy Chapter and 
partly in the Record Olllce, containing 
minute accounts of palace intrigues and state 
secrets. The description of the movement 
fbstered by Elizabeth against the Jesuits is 
interwovon with court news and amusing 
remarks on the queen’s habits. 

In 1692 a dedication to a new issue of 
Shhley’s fine tragedy ‘The Traytor’ (then 
recently revived at Covont Garden) spoke of 
the play as being originally the work of ‘ Mr. 
Rivers,’ and MoUeux, in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Journm’for April 169d, stated that the real 
author was a Jesuit, who wrote the play in 
Newgate, where he subsequently died. ‘The 
Traytor’ was, however, licensed ashy James 
Shirley on 4. May 1031, and produced as by 
him at the Ooekpil in 1036, Both Dyce and 
Mr. Fleay treat the ascription to lUvers in 
the dedication of 1602 as a dishonest attempt 
to claim the play for a Roman catholic (SniB- 
Mt, Dramatic Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i.p. xiv ; 
Fluat, Bioyr. Chronicle, s. v. ‘ Rivers '). 

[Foley’s Records of the Engl, Prov, of the 60c. 
of Josus, i. 3 f. ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 
p, 180 ; Riker's lliugr. Ur.mi, ed. 1812, iii. 249,1 

E. 0. M, 

EIVEBSt THOMAS (1798-1877), nur- 
seryman, the son of Thomas and Jane Rivers 
of Sawbridgoworth, Ilertfordsliire, was born 
tWe on 27 Doe. 1798. His ancestor, John, 
Rivers^ a niitivo of BerksUiro, established 
nurseries at Sawbridgoworth between 1720 
and 1730. On the retirement of his father 
in. 1827, Rivers directed his efforts to the 
cultivation of roses, of which he obtained 
the best collection in England. In 1838 he 

J ublished liis ‘ Catalogue of Roses,’ and in 
B37 ‘The Rose Amateur's Guide’ (lllA 
edit, enlarged, &o. Loudon, 1877, 8vo). His 
‘ Miniature Fruit Garden ; or the Oultura of 
Pyramidal Fruit Trees,' &o. 1840, 8vo (20th 
eJjt. London, 1801, 8vo), gave an impulse to 
root-pruning. In 1860 he published ‘ The 
Oiobard Honso ; or t)ie Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees in Pots under Glass’ (London, 8vo, 10th 
edit. ; edited and airangad by T. F. Rivers, 
London, 1879, 8vo). Pulvers olso contributed 
largely to gardening journals, commmciug 
wifii a paper on apple-oulture in ‘ Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magasme ' (1827). In 1854 he 


took part in founding the BritishPomolo^oal 
Society. As a memorial of his services hi- 
portrait was painted in 1870, and placed in 
the rooms of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. He died on 17 Oct. 1877, and wa., 
buried at Sawbridgeworth. By bis mar- 
riage in 1827 Pavers left a son, Mr. Thomas 
Francis Rivers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of his father’s works. As a prac- 
tical nurseryman, by the introduction of the 
‘ Early Rivers ' plum, Rivera both extended 
the native fruit season pnd enabled British 
fruit-growers to compete successfully with 
their continental rivals ; while, by his de- 
velopment of small fruit trees, he gave a 
valuable lesson to English gardeners in the 
economy of space. 

[Loudon’s Arboretum ot Piuticetum Britan- 
nienm, ii. 360; Journal of Horticulture, 1877, 
xxxiii. 327-8, 842-4; Repertoiium Annuum 
LiteraturmBotanicss Periodica!, vi. 336, vii. 3D0 ; 
information from T. Francis Eiiere, eiq.] 

W. A. S. H. 

RIVERS, WILLIAM (1788-1836), 
lieuteuaut in the navy and adjutant of 
Greenwich Hospital, was entered on board 
the Victory in May 1795. In her he went 
out to the Mediterranean, was slightly 
wounded in the action of 13 July 1790, was 
resent in the battle of Cape 8t. Vincent, 
4 Feb. 1797, and on the return of the 
Victory to England continued in her while 
she was employed as a depot for prisoners, 
till paid off in 1799. He again joined the 
Victory in 1803, when she went out to the 
Mediterranean os flagship of Lord Nelson, 
and, continuing in her, was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1806, when be 
was severely wounded by a splinter in the 
mouth, and had his left leg shot offin the very 
beginning of the action. On 8 Jan. 1806 he 
wae promoted to beheuteuant of the Princess 
of Orange. He received a gratuity from the 
patriotic fund, and in 1816 was awarded a 
pension of five shillings a day for the loss of 
hla leg. From April 1800 to January 1807 
he served in the Otter slpop in the Channel, 
from April 1807 to October 1809 he was in 
the Cossack frigate, in which he was present 
at the reduction of Copenhagen in Septem- 
ber 1807 [see Gambihe, -Jambs, Loed Gam- 
uibeI, and in the end of 1 809 was in the Cretan 
off Flushing. For the following years, and till 
the peace, he served in successive gnardships 
at the Nore. After many fruitless appUcar- 
tions for employment, he was in November 
1824 appointed warden at Woolwich dock- 
yard, and in April 1826 to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Here he remained for upwards of 
thirty years, during which time he took an 
active part in the administration and organi- 

4x2 
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Bation of the hospital and maiw of the minor 
choritioa connected with it. He died in his 
rooms in the hospital on 6 Boc. ISM. Ho 
married, in 1809, a niece of Joseph Gibson of 
Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, and had 
issue. A subscription bust by T. Milues is 
in the Fainted Hall at Greenwich. 

[O'Byrne’s Nnvnl Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 

1867, i. 112 ; Catalogue of the Portraits, &o., 

in the Painted Hall.] J. IL L. 

RIVERSTON, titular Bahok oi'(d. 1716). 
[See Nttgunt, Thomas.] 

RIVETT or REVETT, JOHN (1G24- 
1674.), ]^otestant brazier. [Sec under Ln 
Sxri!njii,HTrBEiiT.] 

RIVIERE, HENRY PARSONS (1811- 
1888), watercolour pttmtpr,_ son of nauial 
Valentino Riviere, a drawing-muster, and 
younger broiher of William Jliviero [g. v.], 
and of Robert Riviere [q. v.], was born in the 
parish of St. Marylebono, London, on 10 Aug. 
1811. He became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and also painted rustic figures from 
life at the A rtists’ Society iu Olipslono Street. 
Xlis earliest exhibited drawings wore 'An 
Interior’ and a copy of ‘The Triumph of 
Silenus,’ by Rubens, which apnoarod at tho 
Society of British Art ists in looS. Two years 
later, in 1834, ho was olociod a member of tho 
New Society of Paiutora in Wator-Oolonrs, 
where ho oxhlbitod 101 drawings before his 
roliremont from it in 1860. In 1863 he 
became an associate of tho older Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, hut ho never rose 
to the rank of a full member. Subjrnls of 
Irish life and humour, auoh as ‘A Bit of 
Blarney,’ ‘A Little Botheration,’ and ‘Bon’t 
say Nay, charming Judy Callaghan,’ formed 
the staple of his exhibited works until 1806. 
About that time ho gave up his practice as 
a teacher, and went to Romo, wliero ho re- 
mained until near the end of Jiis lifo. 
Tlonooforward the_ drawings which ho sent 
home for exhibition coneietod chieily of 
viowB of tho ancient ruins iu Borne and its 
environs. Between 1863 and 1888 ho con- 
tributed 209 works to tho oxhibitious of tho 
society. lie exhibited also occasionally ho- 
twoon 1832 and 1873 at tho Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British 
Artists. Among his more imjmrtant worlcs 
may be named ‘The Dying Brigond’ and 
‘ The Eonim,’ 1867, ond ‘ Tho Coliseum,’ 

1868. He was an able copyist of the old 
masters. Titian’s ‘Entombment’ and Paul 
Veronese’s ‘ Morriago at Cana,’ both in water- 
colours, are in tho possession of Mr. Briton 
Iliviore, R..A, The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has ' A Temple, formerly known as a 


Temple of Vesta, and the House of "Ria ■ 
Rome,’ painted by him in 1887. 

Riviere returned finally to Emrknil 

1884 and died at 26 St. John’s wSaa 
Loudon, on 9 May 1888. 

[Rogefs nUtory of the -Old Weter-Oolonr’ 
Soemky, 1891, n. 369-72; Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Paintere and EngmvorB, ed. Graves til 

O^^aves-sDieWy 

of Artists, 1895 ; Athonamm, 1888 ii 734 . 
Exhibition Oatnloguos of the Soeioly of Paint™ 
in Water-Colours, 1862-88.] fi. e & 

_ RIVIERE, ROBERT (1808-1882), book- 
binder, was born on 30 Juno 1808 at 8 Oiren- 
eoster Place (now called Titehfleld StteBt\ 
near Eilzroy Square, London. He was di 
acendad from a Jfrench family, who left their 
country on tho revocation of the edict of 
Nontos. His father, Baniel Valentine lUviare 
(1780-1864), who was a drawing^-master of 
considorubLo celahrity ond a goldmedalUatof 
tho Royal Academy, married, in 1800, Hen- 
rietta Thunder, by whom he had a family of 
live sons and six daughters. The eldest and 
third sons, William ond Houry Parsons 
liivloro, both paint era, are noticed separately. 
Anno, the oldest daughtsr, became the second 
wife of Sir Ilonry Rowley Bishop fq. v.l the 
composer, and acquired much distWtion as 
a singer. 

Robert, the second son, was educated at 
an acadoiny^ at Hornsey kept by Mr. Grant, 
and on leaving school, in 1824, was appren- 
ticed to Mobbi'B. Allman, the hookaellera, of 
Princes Street, llanovor Square. la 1829 
ho ostabliehod himself at Bath as a book- 
sollcr, imd subsuquently as a bookbinder in 
a small way, omiuoying only one man. But 
not llnding sullicieiit scope for bis talents in 
tkut city, ho came in 1640 to London, where 
ho commonced businoss as a bookbinder at 
28 Groat (iiioen Street, Linooln’s Inn Fields, 
afterwards removing to 190 Piccadilly. The 
oxccllcnt workmanship and good taste dis- 
played in his bindings gradually won forthem 
the appreciation of connoisseurs, end be was 
largely employed by tho Bukc of Devonshire, 
Mr. Uhrietie-Millor, Captain Brooke, and 
other groat collcotors. lie also bound for 
tho queen and the royal family. In the Greet 
Exhibition of J861 ho exhibited several ex- 
amples of his skill, and he obtained a medal. 
Ho was chosen by the council to bind one 
Uionsand copies of tho large ‘Illustrated 
OalDloguo,’ iutondod for presentation to ‘oU 
tho orownod heads in Europe’ and other 
distinguished persons. It is said that two 
thousand skins of the best red morocco, as well 
OH fi fleen hundred yards of silk ica the linings 
of the covers, were used by Riviere for tuis 
under! aking. Ho also restored and bound 
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(je famoua Domesday Book, now preserved 
in the Beoord Office, an excellent piece of ' 

ffoik. 

■Vfliile the binding of Riviera, like that of 
ys equally celebrated ^ fellow*craftaman, 
Jiuieie Bedford, is deficient in originality, 
it is in all other respects— in the quality or 
the materialsj the forwarding, and in the 
finish and delicacy of the tooling — deserving 
nf almost unqualified commendation. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he was en- 
tirely self-taught, his bindings are wonderful 
Bpeeimens of artistic taste, skill, and perse- 
VKance. He died at his residence, 47 Glou- 
cester Road, Regent’s Park, on 12 April 
laffi, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Bast End, Finchley. 

Biviere married, in 1880, Elisa Sarah 
Pogler, by whom he had two daughters. He 
bequeathed hie business to the eldest son of 
the second daughter, Mr. Percival Calkin, 
trho had been taken into partnership by his 
grandfather in 1880, when the style of the 
firm was altered to Robert Riviere & Son. 

[Bibliographer, ii, 22; Bookseller, 1882, p, 
(18; Bookbinder, i. 160; Groat Exhibition of 
18S1, Reports of Juries, pp. 426, 463 ; informor- 
tion from the family.] W. Y. F. 

BIVIERB, WILLIAM 0800-1878), 
paintor, born in the parish of St, Marylebone, 
London, on 22 Oct. 1800, was son of Daniel 
Valentino Riviere, a drawing-maelor, and 
hrolier of Henry Parsons lliviere [q. V.J and 
of Robert Riviere [q. v.] After receiving in- 
struction from hia father, William became a 
student of the Royal Academy, and distin- 
guished himself by his powore as a draughts- 
man, and by hia passionate devotion to the 
study oHho old masters, cspeciallyof Michael 
Angelo and the artists nr tho Roman and 
Florentine schools. Ho exhibited first in 1826, 
whmhesent to the Royal Aoadeng aportrait 
and a scene from Shakospoaro’s ‘ Ring John,’ 
and he continued to oxhihit at iutervale during 
the next few years portraits, domestic sub- 
jects, and landscapes, both at the academy 
and at tho British Institution. In 1843 he 
sent to the ■Westminster Hall competition 
a cartoon, the snhj oct of which was a ' Council 
of Ancient Britons,’ and in 1844 a fresco of 
‘An Act of Mercy, ond a pointing in oils of 
a ' Oouucil of Ancient Britons.’ In 1846 he 
sent to Westminster Hall a eketoh repre- 
senting * Prince Henry, afterwards Henry Y, 
BoWwledging the authority of Ohiof Jus- 
tice Gascoigne,’ with a portion of the same 
aulijectinfresco, and in 1847 an oil-painting 
illustrative of ‘Tho Acts of Mercy.’ He 
was an excellent landscape-painter both in 
oil and in watercolours, and several fin" 


samples _ of the latter now belong to Mr, 
Bnton Riviere. But it was to the eduoa- 
•lonal mde of art that Riviere mainly de- 
voted himself, and in 1849 he was appointed 
drawing- master at Cheltenham College, 
where he sueceedad in creating a drawing- 
ichool which was unique of its Mnd, and was 
wobahly the best school of art out of London. 
After ten years’ work he resigned his appoint- 
ment and went to Oxford, where he laboured 
earnestly to develop his theory that the study 
if art should form an essential part of higher 
iducation. Hie last exhibited work was a 
ortrait of Dr. Wynter, president of St, 
ohn’s College, Oxford, lAioh was at the 
Royal Academy in 1860. He likewise essayed 
scumture, and left behind him an original 
model of ‘ Samson slaying the Lion.’ 

Riviere died suddenly, at 36 Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, onfilAug. 1876. Aminiature 
of Mm when a young man, by 0. W, Pegler, 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. Bnton 
Riviere, RA. 

[Jackson's Oxford Journal 2 Sept. 1 878 ; Red- 
grave's Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, li. 388; 
Royol Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1826- 
1860; information kindly suppliodby Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.] R. E. G, 

RIVINGTON, CHARLES (1688-1742), 
publisher, eldest son of Thurston Rivington, 
was horn at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1688. 
He was apprenticed to Matthews, a London 
bookseller, and made free of the city in 1711, 
when the premises and trade of Richard 
OhisweU (1639-1711) [q. possed into hia 
hands, and the sign of the ‘ BiUe and Crown ’ 
was first affixed to the house in Paternoster 
Row. By 1716 Rivington had published 
editions of Cave’s ‘Primitive Christianity,’ 
Nelson’s 'Thomas A Kempis,’ and other 
works, chiefly theological. ‘The Scourge, 
in 'Vindication of the Church of EnglaiM ’ 
(1720), is the earliest hook known to hear the 
well-known sign of the Rivingtons. Charles 
Rivington hrou^t out one of 'WMtcfield’s 
earliest works, ‘The Nature and Necessity of 
a new Birth in Christ ' (1737), and "Wesley's 
edition of ‘ Thomas h Kempis ’ (1736). With 
Bettesworth he formed a ‘Now Conger’ in 
1786, inrivalry tothe old ‘Conger,’ orportner- 
sMp of hookseUers whichhad existediu various 
forms from before 1700 (Mubbat, Nem 
Ikfflish Diet. 1893, ii, 820 ; Niohols, Zii, 
Anecd, i. 340). He soon became the leading 
theological publisher, and carried on a large 
commisBion Dusiness in sermons. Writing to 
Aaron Hill, Samuel Richardson says that 
Rivington and Osbotne ‘had long been urging 
me to give them a little hook, which they 
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said ihoy ■weru often asked after, of familiar 
letters on the usoful coneorns in common 
life ’ {Covresportflence, 1804, vol. i. p. Ixxiii). 
This -was the ori<^in of ‘I’niuela,’ oommenoud 
10 Nov. 1730, and issued witli tho names of 
the two publishers on tho title-page in 1741- 

1742. . „ T, n 

Uivinfcton died nt liiB liouso in St. 1 fl.iu s 
Churchyard on 22 Feb. 1742, aged 04. lie 
married Eleanor Ponse of Newoastlo-on- 
Tvne, by whom ho hod tliirtoen children. 
Htiuiiiol I'Jiohftrdsoii. notod as oxi*outor, imd 
guardian to tho children. Tlie fourth sun, 
John [q. V.], and the sixth son, James (see 
hoiow), sucooodod to the business. _ 
.Tamus limiraTON (172'ir-180!i), the sixlli 
son, soon left tho firm and joined a Mr. Mot- 
oher of St. Paul’s Oliurcliyard, with whom 
ho brought out vSmollelt’s ‘History of 15iig- 
Ittud,’ ohuu'ing Ihoveby 10,000/. He took to 
horse-rnoing, and in 17(10 settlnd as a bnok- 
sollor in Pliiladelphiii. Tho following yeiir 
lio oi) 0 ikm 1 a book storo At tlio lowur <*nci of 
Wall Street, New Yiu'k. fn J7(i2 he com- 
inencod bookselling in Boston. Ho failed, 
and recoramuiu'od in Now York, and in 
April J 778 iK'gan 'Kivingtoifs Now York 
(4asottoer,' supporting (he Britisli govovn- 
uient, which brought him into trouhlo wilh 
tho eolonisls. lie rnlurned to J3ngland, 
purebttflod a now ptOFR, wah appoiutotj, on 
going hack to Amovioa, king's printer 
for New York, and started ‘ lliviugton'a 
Now York Loyal Gasiotto’ (1777), aller- 
wardstho ‘Koyainarotto.’ TTewnstliopuh- 
llhher of Major Andrd’s ‘OowOhaso.’ About 
1781 ho is 'said In havo turnod spj', and to 
have furnished Wiisliington with miportinit 
information, Tie vomoiuod in Now York 
lifter tho ovneiiatiou by British troo]).s, luiil 
ehiiilgod tlio 1 itl(« of his paper to ‘ Hi vingl on’s 
Now York (iazotlo and Universal^ Advor- 
li,ser;’buL his Imsinoas deoliiiod, his paper 
eiimo to an ond in 1783, and lu' passed tho 
remiiiiidor of his life in comparative poverl,y. 
ifo died at Now York in Jaiuinry IWM. 
TTo married twien: first, a Miss Mynshull 
in England, and, soumidly, Elisaliutli vim 
1 loriie of New York (rf. July 1705), by wliom 
lio hiid cliihlveu. A portrait, wliich has boon 
engraved, is in tlie poissossion of Mr. W. li. 
Appleton of Now York. 

[S. Eivington’s Puhlisliiiig ITmiso of Riving 
ton, 1804 ! Ourwon's Hist, of UookHollors, 1873, 
lip. 200-800; KuiKht’s fllindows of tho Old 
Boiikiiolhirs ; Omit. Mug. 1712, p, 107; Timpn^ 
loy's Mncyclupaidia, 1842, p. (JOB; Nielmls's Lit. 
Anoed v'ols, i., ii., iv., viii. ; and for Junies 
Uivingluii: Apiihiloii’s OyelopHslia of Amoriean 
Biogr.,lT<iw York. 1 HRS, v. 287- 8 , Tlionms's Hist, 
of Printlngin America, 1871, 2vols.; Duyekinck's 


Cyelop.odi.a of Amorionn Literature, vol i • 
Sabine’s Amoriean Loyalists, Boston, iss?'™’ 
657-00.] H. 

BIVINGTON, FRANCIS (1806-1885) 
publisher, third son of Charles Rivington 
tho younger (1764-1831), was born on 
19 Jan. 1806 [see under RivisroToiT, John 
1720-179^. rinving boon educated at Bie^ 
men in Germany, he became in 1827 a 
nicmher ol tho firm of Rivington, of St. 
PiiiiTs Churchyard and ‘Waterloo ^ce" 
London. As connocled with the publi- 
cation of * Tracts for the Times’ (Rev. 'T, 
Moklhy, Hamimsccnces, i. 312) and New- 
man’s ‘ J’arocliial Sermons,’ and as publisher 
of tho ‘British Orilio,’ he was associated 
wl (li W urd, N owinim, tlie Moideys, and other 
loading ineiiiliors of the Tractavian party 
(if,, li. 217, 391-0 ; W. Wahi), W. G. Ward 
and Uta Oxford Movement, 1800, p. 247; 
Rov, J. B. Miiztijr, Ijetters, 1886, pp, 109, 
140-8 i LiniioN, Life of Pimy, 1803, i. 428- 
424). In JK5!i the' jjusinosa was entirely 
withdrawn from St. Raul’s Churchyard to 
tiiu hraiieh in Waterloo Place, ilivington 
retired from iJio firm in .Tiily 1869, and was 
succeeded by his second ooiisin, John (1812- 
1H80), n jiartner siiieo 1842, and his son, 
Francis fTansnrd (A. 1834). The former re- 
tired in 1807, and the business was carried 
on by tho latter and his brother Septimus 
(b, IBdtJ) until M oy 1880. From this date 
Francis Ilunsiird was the sole member of 
tho firm 1 0 J uno 1800, when the whole busi- 
ness was taken over by Mosers. Longman 
Cnooknener, Doeiimhor 1859 and June 1890). 
In 1803 the namo reappeared in the style of 
Rivington, Porclval & Co., of King Street, 
Covent flimlon, of which Mr. Septimus 
Rivington is tho oliiof port.ner {PubUaher^ 
Oireulnr, 1 July 1803; Athmeewm, 1 July 
1H03). 

During the hit t or part of liis life he resided 
at Hiislhourno, where he died on 7 Jan. 1885, 
on tho ove of completing his eightieth year. 
Ivivingt on was 1 wieo raarriod, and loft a leigo 
family. A portrait, taken in his fif^-niuth 

year, is reproduced by S. Rivington (77iePM6- 
Ushing House of Jiiohigtm, 1 804 .p. 32, see alro 
pp. 40-51). Besides arowpninphhita onohurch 
subjects, ho wrote ‘Homo Aoeount of the 
Life and Writings of St. Paul,’ London, 1874, 
Svo; and edit oil Dean WiUinro SlierLeks 
* Rraclioal Disooursu concerning Death. 

IBonksollor, January 1886; Puhlishms’ Gr- 
euhir, 16 Jan. 1886.J B. B T. 

RIVINGTON, .TOTTN (1 720-1792), puh- 
lishor, hom in 1720, was the fourth son of 
OharleB Rivington tho elder (1688-17^) 
Cfl* ^‘li after tho death of his father 
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carried on the business on behalf of himself, 
his motW, and his brother James, under the 
supervision of Samuel Kichai'dson and the 
other executors. About 1760 he was ap- 
pointed publisher to the Soeietj for Pro- 
moting Ohristian Knowledge. His eldest son 
Eranois (1746-1822) and sixth son Charles 
( 1764-1 wl) were already admitted into the 
firm, and Kivington was made manager of 
some of the standard editions of Shakespeare, 
Hilton, Looke^ and other classics, issued by 
the ‘ Conger,’ i.e. a combination of the trade. 
During Dodsley's illness the ‘ Annual Eegi- 
ster’ was managed by the Riviiigtnns, who 
also started one of their own, edited by- 
Edmund Burke, which lasted until 1812, 
and was resumed between 1820 and 1823. 
It then merged in tho older publication, 
which, ofter having been managed a fewyeors 
by the Baldwins, returned into the hands of 
tie Ilmngtons (S. Eivikqtoit, Publishing 
ffouis qfJiivinffton, 1694, p. 16). The family 
were much interested in the administration 
of the Company of Stationers. John served 
as mastor in 1776, when his two brothers and 
four sons wore all liverymen (NionoiiS, Zdt, 
AnscA. iii. 400). TIo was also a governor of 
several of tho royal hospitals, and a director 
of the Amicable Lifo Society and of the 
Union Fire Olllce. He did not leave a large 
fortune, and died on 16 Jan. 1792, in his 
•.eveiity-third year. In 1743 he married Eliza 
Miller (1723-1792), a aistor of Sir Francis 
Gosling, bankor, and afterwards lord mayor. 
She boro him fourteen children. His widow 
died on 21 Oct. 1793, aged 00. 

Fjuh OJ sItiviKOToir (1746-1832), the eldest 
son, and OiiABiiTis llivTiraTOsr, the younger 
(176^1881), si.xth son, together carried on 
the husini’ss. In 1793 they commenced the 
‘ British Critic,' which came out monthly at 
2s., and soon attained a circulation of 3,600. 
Arehdenoon NarDa,who edited the first series 
down to 1813, ond tho liov. 'William Beloe 
[q. V.] were intorostod in tho undertaking, 
Hie second series (1816-17) was edited by 
William Eowo Lyall [q. v.] In 1810 a west- 
end branch of the firm was opened at3 Water- 
loo Plaoo. In 1820 a soconuhond bookselling 
businesB was st artud at 148 Strand, under the 
management of John Cochrane. Francis died 
at his liouso at Islington on 18 Oot. 1822, hav- 
ing married Margaret Ellill (4. 1828), hy 
whom he had six children (Nicuom, llhts- 
tratwns, viii. 497). Charles, who was for 
many years a stockkeeper of the Company of 
Stationers, and became master of the company 
inlSlO, died on26 iiray 1831, leaving four sons 
—Georgo(1801-18fi8),Franci8[q.vi Charles, 
andWilliara—andfour daughters (Memoir by 
Alexander Chalmers in Qmt, Mary. June 1831 } 


S. Elvuf&TQN-’s Publishing Souse of PUving- 
ton, 1804, pp. 67-76, with portrait). 

Franois’s eldest son John (1779-1841) was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1827, when 
the secondhand business in the Strapd was 
abandoned after much loss, his first cousins, 
George and Francis, sons of Charles, joined 
the firm. A fourth series of the ' British Critic ' 
was commenced in 1836, edited ^ John 
Henry Newman, and afterwards by Thomas 
Mozley, The publication was discontinued 
in 1843, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Blomfield, and the ‘ English Review,’ which 
succeeded it, lasted only till 1868. John 
married Anne Blackburn, and died on 21 Nov. 
1841, at the age of sixty-two. His son John 
(1812-1886) became a partner in 1836, 

[Information from Mr F. H. Bivington; 
Bivington’s Publishing House of Kvington, 
1804 ; Curwon’s Hist, of Booksallers, 1873, pp. 
296, 312 i Gent. Mng. 1792, i, 93 ; Nicbole’s Lit. 
Anoed. ix. 64, 96.] H. B. T. 

HIZEIO, DAVID (1533 P-1666), secretary 
of Mory Queen of Soots. [See Hicoio.] 

HOAOH, JOHN (/. 1706), bookseller 
and compiler, kept a shop in Drury Lane, 
where he sold odd volumes and indelicate 
prints, and whence he issued various com- 
ilations, theatrical and other, which are 
oth curious and scarce. The cWf of these 
are : 1. ' Boach’s Beauties of the Poets of 
Great Britain,’ in 0 vols., London, 1704, 
12mo. In 1706 Boach was sent to prison 
for twelve months, and hound over for a 
similar term, for publishing on immoral 
work^ but the on^ hook &own to have 
been issued by him in that year is 2, ‘ Beauti- 
ful Extracts of Prosaic Writers, carefiiUy 
selected, for the Young and Rising Genera- 
tion, W J. R.,’ 3 vole., London, 1795, 12mo. 
3. ‘ Roach’s London Pocket Pilot, or 
Strangers’ Guide through the Metropolis/ 
gi-ving a detailed account of Ranel^h and 
Vauxhall, London, 1796, 8vo, 4. ' Roach’s 
New and Oomplete ffistory of the Stage, 
from its origin to its present state,’ London, 
1706, 8vo. This catchpenny compilation is 
his hast-known publication. 6. ‘ Roach’s Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Green Room, contain- 
ing Lives of all the Performersat the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, Go vent Garden, an J Hay- 
market, with Poetic Oritioiams to each and 
Oharaoters of the Patentees,’ London, 1796, 
12mo. The lives are quite untrustworthy, 
but the conception of the work was snccessfiil 
enough to attract imitations of similar ' au- 
thenticity ’ in 1799, 1800, 1803, and 1804. 

[Lo-vre’sBibUographyofTbeatriealLiterature; 
Timpraley’s Encyol. of PriuUng, p. 752; Brit. 
Mus.Cat.] T. S, 
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EOAOH,RIOHA.ED (1662-1730), divine, 
son of Thomas Roach, of London, 'was hom 
there on 18 July 1662, and admitted a 
scholar of Merchant Taylors’ School in 1077. 
His senior sohoolfello-w by one year, Dr. 
Francis Lee [q.v.l, remained through life his 
constant friend. Roach became head scholar, 
and -was elected on 16 July 1681 to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, graduating B. A. 1686, M.A. 
1688. He was admitted to deacon’s orders 
by Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Bristol, on 
29 Sept. 1689, in Wadham College Chapel, 
took priest’s orders on 16 March following, 
and graduated B.D. in 169.5, having been 
appointed on 17 March 1690 rector of St. 
Augustine’s, Hadmey, where he remained 
iintil his death on 26 Aug. 1730. He was 
buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on 80_ Aug. 

Roach was always inclined to mysticism, 
and when Lee devoted himself to tne cause 
of Mrs. Jane Lead [q. v.], Roachfollowed. He 
assisted to write the ‘ Theosophical Trans- 
actions of the Philadelphian Society’ in 1697, 
and contributed verses to be included in the 
mysticol writings of Mrs. Lead, which were 
written from dictation and published by Lee. 
He edited ‘A Perswasiveto Moderation and 
ForWrance in Love among the Divided 
Forms of Christians,’ of Jeremiah White, 
London, Svo, no date ; and published ‘ The 
Great Crisis, or the Mystery of the Times and 
Seasons Unfolded,’ London, 1726 (not issued 
until 1 727), Svo, being preparatorjr to ' The 
Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant. 
Coming now in the Power end Kingdom of 
His Father, to reign with His Saints on 
Earth,’ London, 1728, Svo. In the latter ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Lead’s works are interspersed 
with verses by Roach. Rnwlinson remarks 
of Roach ‘Nesoio quf, fide obiit,’ but he 
adhered to the Philadelphian teaching. 

[Robinson’s Registers of Merchant Taylors, 
ii. 202 ; Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors, pp. 
382, 9o7i 993, 1000, 1201 ; Foster's Alumni Oxun. 
early series, p. 1261 ; Nowconrt's Rep. Ecclos. 
i. 619; Rnirlinson MSS. ; Walton's Collections 
for a Biography of Law, p. 128.] C. F. S. 

ROACH-SMITH, CHARLES (180J,- 
1890), antiquary. [See Suite.] 

ROB DOHN ( 1714 H 778 ), Gaelic poet. 
[SeeMaoKAY, RonimT.] 

BOB ROY (1071-1731), highland free- 
bootei', [See MaceiinaoE, Roebbt.] 

ROB ROY, pseudonym. [See Mao- 
GKcaoK, JoiiE, 1826-1892.] 

EOBARTES or EOBBRTES, FOULK 
(1680 P-1650), divine, was horn about 1680 
(see funeral inscription in Blombbibld’b 
Notfolh) iii. 668). He wae educated at 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A, from Christ’s 


College 1698-9 ; he soon graduated lit a 
1602 , and B.D. 1609 (WootTpSil' 
incorporated B.D. at Oxford 
on 10 July 1621. In 1602 he was rector of 
St Clement s at the Bridge, Norfolk (Foster. 

O^n.), and from 1606 to 1TO7 vicar 
of Mey, Hertfordshire (Uewiok, Nonconf. 

^ PP- On 16 Feb. 

be woe installed prebendary of the 
fifth stall in Norwich Cathedral (Lb Neve 
Fasti, ii. 600). In addition to the prebend! 

beheld the vicarage of Trowse and the rectory 
of St. Clement’s, Norwich, and was also'mini- 
stsr’ of St. Saviour's, Norwich (Blombeiblb 
Norfo^, iii. 366 j Moens, The Wallomeand 
their Church atNorwich, p. 67). On 10 March 
1033 he signed the circular letter of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich to their tenants, 
pressing for the repair of the cathedral (Eht. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii.) In the pre^ 
ceding year he bad strongly opposed the 
puritan demand of a lecturer for Norwich 
nb. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 466, 23 July 1032). 
Although a constant preacher, he was ejected 
from all his livings during the civil war, and 
lived in great poverty till his death onlApril 
1650. BLe was buried on the 10th on the west 
side of the south transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, where an inscription was erected to his 
memory. His wife, Anne, one of the twenty, 
one children of Richard Sldnner, gent., died 
on 26 March 1627. Robartes wrote : 1. ‘The 
Revenue of the Gospel in Tythes due to the 
Ministry of the Word (by that wordin Tim. 
i. 6, 1^,’ Cambridge, 1613, 4to ; dedicated to 
John Jegou, bishop of Norwich, and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, chief justice. 2. ‘God’s Holy 
House and Service described according to the 
Primitive Form thereof,' London, 1639, 4to. 

[Authorities quoted in text ; Blomofield’s ^for- 
folk, iii. 366, 668 ; ’works in Brit. Mus.] WAS. 

:E9BARTES, FRANCIS (18609-1718), 
politician and musician, son of John Robartes, 
ibst earl of Radnor [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Letitia Isabella, daughter of Sir John Smith, 
knight, of Kent, was horn about 1660, He 
was admitted fellow-commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 2 May 1U63, aged 18. 
In 1672-3 he was M.P. for Bossiney. Thence- 
forth until his death be sat for Bodmin and 
other Cornish boroughs, or for Cornwall. 
About 1706 be was appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer. Robartes, who 
became in 1673 F.R.S., died at Chelsea on 
3 Feb. 1717-18. He married Anne, the 
widow of IlugbBoscaweii of Tregolhnan, and 
daughter of Wentworth Fitzgerald, seven- 
teenth earl of Kildaro. Their son .Tohn be- 
came the fourth and last earl of Radnor of 
that line, dying unmarried on 16 July 1767. 
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Art and science were the pastimes of the 
Sohartes family. Daring the mania for 
^enoh forms of music which followed the 
Restoration, ‘aU the compositions of the 
town,’ says North, ‘were strained to imitate * 
pialli's vein, hut ‘none came so nere it as 
Bobartes.’ Bobartes's studies also extended 
to the scientific examination of certain simi- 
larities in the notes of the trumpet and those 
of Ae stringed instrument called the trumpet- 
marine. His ‘ Discourse concerning the Mu- 
sic^ Notes of a Trumpet ’ was published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions,' October 
1692. Ambrose Warren, in the construction 
of his tonometer, 1735, largely ayailed him- 
self of Bobartes’s calculations. 

[Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 
iH‘, AngUce Notitia, 1707 ; House of Commons 
Sessional Papers, vol. lxii.pt.i. passim; London 
newspapers, February 1717-18; Eogor North’s 
Msmoires of Mnsick, p, 103; Thomson’s Hist, 
of the Boyel Society ; P. 0. G.Hegisters of Wills, 
Teaison, 43 ; authorities cited.] L. H. hi. 

EOBABTES, .TOHN, first Eabi op Rad- 
HO* (1506-1686), son of Eichord Kobartes, 
by h^ranoes, daughter of John Hender of 
Botreux Castle, Cornwall, was horn in 1606. 
He belonged to a Cornish family which rose 
to great wealth through trading in wool 
and tin (Biary of Richard Sytnonds, p. 56). 
Richard Bobartes was knighted on 11 Nov. 
1616, created a baronet on 3 July 1621, and 
raised to thepcorage by the title of Baron 
Robartes of Truro on 16 Jan. 1626. His 
wealth made him a mark for extortion; 
13,0001. is said to have been extracted from 
him in 1610 by a privy seal under threat of 
a prosecution for usury (NlOitOLS, Froyresaea 
of Jamas 1, ili. 230 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 410, 437). Cue of the charges 
brought against Buckingham when he was 
impeached by the House of Commons was 
that he had obliged Bobartes to purchase 
his barony at tbs price of 10,000i. {Old Par- 
Uammtary History, _ yii. 113). This is con- 
firmed by the deposition of Bobartes himself 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627-8, p, 220, of, 

626-0, p. 208). 

John Bobartes entered Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, as a fellow-commoner in 1626. TWe, 
according to Wood, he ‘ sucked in ’ evil prin- 
ciples both os to church and state {Athena, 
«d. Bliss, iii. 271, iv. 178). By his morriags 
with Lucy, second daughter of BohertBi^, 
second earl Of Warwick [q. v.], he became 
allied to the leaders of the opposition among 
the peers, and in May 1634 he succoeded his 
&ther os second Baron Bobartes. Daring 
the Long parliamont he voted with the popu- 
lar party among the lords (exce]pt that he 
refused the protestation), was appointed lord- 


lieutenant of Cornwall on 38 Feb. 1642, and 
became colonel of a regiment of foot in 
Essex’s army (Dovm, Official Barmage, iii. 
91 ; Clakbudoit, Rebellion, iii. 187, 231). 
He fought at Edgehill, and commanded a 
brigade at tbe first battle of Newbury {zb. ri. 
79 ; Bibliotheca Glovcestrenm, p. 246). In 
1644 he held the rank of field-marshal in 
Essex’s army. Cn 9 May 1644 a petition 
was presented to parliament praying that 
Bobartes might be made commander-in-cMef 
in tbe counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
tbe unlucky march of Essex into Cornwall 
was popularly attributed to his infiuence 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 12 ; Lm- 
itoyr, Memoirs, i. 100, ed. 1894; Claxsbnuob', 
Rebellion, viii. 92). Ho took part in the 
fighting which preceded the surrender of 
Essex’s army at Lostwithiol, and escaped 
&om the capitulation like his general by 
taking ship to Plymouth. Essex left him to 
command at Plymouth, which he success- 
fully defended against the attacks made 
upon it during the following months; he 
showed his fidelity by refusing the ofiers made 
to him by Lord Digby on the king’s behalf 
(Report on the Portland MSS. i. 193 ; Zords’ 
Journals, vii. 223; Rtjshwoeth, v. 702, 718). 
Petitions from the town that he might be 
continued as governor show his popularity 
{Lords’ Journals, vii, 690 ; Command Jour- 
nals, iv. 136). 

Robartes must have sufiered considerable 
losses during tbe war. His house at Lan- 
hydrodc in Cornwall was occupied by the 
royalists, and his estates were assigned to Sir 
Biohord GirenvHle by the king. IBs children 
oleo wore detained as prisoners with the king 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 461 , Rubhwobih, v. 
609, 702 ; Biary cf Richard Symonda, pp. 65, 
66 ; OiABDiJDOsr, Rebellion, ix. 63, 140). He 
had been from tbs begmning (16 Feb, 1644) 
a member of tbe committee of both king- 
doms, and in their Uxbridge propositions 
(January 1646) parliament requested Charles 
to moke him an earl. After the passing of 
the self-denying ordinance his zeal began 
to cool, but Clarendon antedates bis retire- 
ment, and is probably wrong in attributing 
It to a quarrel with Essex {Cimtinztation o/ 
L^fe, $ 136). Like Essex, he was a strong 
resbyterion, and both protested (13 March 
646) against the ordinance which made the 
new church courts eubordinate to parlia- 
mentary commissioners {Lords’ Journals, viii. 
208). In January 1648 he opposed the vote 
for no further addresses to the king, but when 
the army threatened to intervene in support 
of it, he was persuaded to absent himself 
from the House of Lords, and sufiTer it to be 
passed (Gabdikeb, Great Civil War, iv. 63). 
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After tlie king’s death Eohartes took no and on 3 May 1609 was appointed 
further part in public affairs, and abstained lieutenant of Ireland in place of the Duke f 
from sharing in the plots against the repub- Ormonde. Ludlow refers to this annoi 
lie. He seems to have been less hostile to ment as showing the triumph ot ‘ th' 
the protectorate, for at Oromwell’s second honestest party of those about the Idaff^ 
installation the train of the Proteotor’spurple Carte regards it as the victory of Ormonde's 
robe was borne by the son of Bobartes (Ltm- personal enemies, and a preliminary step to 
LOW, Memoirs, ii. 29). At the Bestoration his accusation. Bobartes, however could 
his influence with the presbyterian party, find no grounds for accusing Ormonde and 
and the support of Monck, secured him a was himself criticised as slothful in busi- 
plaoe in the government. He was admitted ness, and wanting both in temper and affa- 
to the privy council (1 June 1000), appointed bility. He was recalled in May 1670 (LunI 
a commissioner of the treasury (10 June- Low, Memoirs, ed. 1804, li. 495 * OutiE' 
8 Sept. 1660), and made lord dOTUty of Ire- Ormmde, iv. 356-8, ed. 1861). ’ 

land (26 July 1660; Babid, met. of Eng- When Charles II reorganised the privy 
land, V. 626 ; Dotlb, iii. 01). Clarendon, council on Sir William Temple’s plan, Ro- 
discussing the reasons which led to the bartes was one of the new body (21 April 
choice of Robartes for the post of lord de- 1070), and on 23 July following he was 
puty, ohoraoteriees him as ‘a man of more createdVisoountBodminandEarlofRaduor. 
than ordinary parts, well versed in the know- On 26 Oct. 1679 he was further appointed 
ledge of the law, and esteemed of integrity lord president of the council. Roger North 
not to be corrupted by money. But he was terms him ‘ a good old English lord,’ who 
a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and disgusted by the violence of the whigs, had 
had some humours os inoonvement os small abandoned the cause of the opposition, and 
vices, which made him hard to live with’ 'notwithstanding his uncontrollable testiness 
(Continuation of Inf e, pp. 126-8 j of. Bun- and perverse humours, did the king very 
BET, Ovm Time, i. 178; Pbpvb, Biary, good service’ (lit aes Norths, ii. 64, eA 
2 March 1664). The choice was not a happy 1826). He also did good service to the Duke 
one, for Robartes proved obstructive in of York by his opposition to the passing of 
matters of business, quarrelled with the re- Monmouth’s patent (Manuscripts ^tke Sari 
presentativesofthelnshnobility, and, feeling of Bar1mowM,'y,SS). Bobartes continu^ 
mmself aggrieved because he was merely the president of the council till August 1684, and 
deputy and Monck the lord lieutenant, re- offered no opposition tothearbitrarymeasares 
fused to go to Ireland. As he had great par- which marked the close of Charles H’s reign, 
liomentary influence, ‘ for of aU who had so Burnet, speaking of his supersession by Ko- 
few friends he had the most followers,’ the Chester, says ‘ he had for some years acted 
king thought better to induce him to resign a very mean part, in which he had lost the 
the deputyship by giving him the post of lord character of a steady, cynical Englishman, 
privy seal (18 May 1661 ; ti. pp. 198-200). which he had maintained in the former 

Bobartes had been suspected of being too course of his life’ (Oion Time, ii. 444, ed. 
much inclined to Presbyterianism, but he 1838), He died on 17 July 1685 (Luxtbbll, 
had purged himselfof the charge, protesting Diary, i. 316, 864 ; Woon, Mhenee, iv. 178). 
' that he believed episcopacy to be the best A portrait of Bobartes was No. 741 in the 
government the church could be submitted national portrait exhibition of 1868. 
to.’ This did not prevent him icom be- Bobartes was the author of; 1. 'A Dis- 
cerning the most active advocate of a policy courseoftheyanityoftheCroature,OTonnded 
of toleration towards nonconformists. On on Eccles, i. 2,’ London, 1673, 8vo. 2. 'Some 
28 Feb. 1663 he introduced a bill for enabling volumes of Notes on the Proceedings of the 
tho king to dispense with the act of um- House of Lords, and Miscellaneous Memo- 
formity and other statutes by granting rondaoccasionallyreferred to as his Memoirs’ 
licenses to peaceable protestont noncon- (JIarlman MSS. 2224, 2237, 2248, 2326, 
formists for the exercise of their religion. 6091-6). Excepting one or two anecdotes. 
The bill was so strongly opposed that it they contain nothing of interest (cf. Sab- 
was ultimately droppem Bobartes was from bobp. Studies and lUustratiom of Cie Great 
that time closely associated with Clarendon’s J^ielKon, pp. 291, 496). 
opponents, and is mentioned by Buvigny as Bobartes married twice ; first, Lucy Mch, 
sparing no pains to undermine the chan- second daughter of Robert, second earl of 
cdlor'a influence with the king (i6.p. 688; Warwick; secondly, Letitia Isabella (d, 
Oebibue, :^e (f Sheftesbury, i. 267-73, 1714), daimhter of Sir John Smith of Bid- 
App. p. Ixxix). He continued to hold the borough, Kent, knight. This lady has been 
oince of lord privy seal till 22 April 1678, identified wi&the'LadyBobarts’mentioned 
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])y Qrammont in Ms memoiis (ed. 1863, pp. 
170, 368) ; she is described by Pepys as ‘ a 
gxeat beauty indeed.’ 

“ His eldest son, Bobert, Viscount Bod- 
min, was ambassador to Denmark in 1681, 
onddied m February 1683 (LiJTTitDLL, i. 76, 
164 ), He married Sarah, daughter of John 
Bodrile of Bodvile Castle, Cornwall. The 
title of Badnor descended to his son, Charles 
Bodvile Kobartes (1660-1723), who was in- 
timate with Swift, and it became extinct on 
the death of the fourth earl, John Robartes 
(1686-1767), eldest son of Francis Robartes 
[q.v.] (Collins, Peerage, ed. Brydgea, ix. 
106). 

[Boyle’s Official Baronage, lii. 91 ; O. £. 
C[oiayne]'8 Complete Peoriige, vi. 319 , Wood's 
Atheam Oxon. iv. 178; authorities mentioned m 
the article.) C. H. F. 

BOBBBRDS, JOHN GOOCH (1789- 
1664), Unitarian minister was born in Nor- 
wich on 18 May 1789, His mother, whose 
maiden name was Harrell, was of a Huguenot 
lamily. John "W. Robberds, tba biographer 
of William Taylor [q. v.] of Norwich, was 
his second cousin. He was educated at 
the Norwich grammar school. In Septem- 
ber 1806 he entered Manchester College 
(then at York) to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. Among his mllow students was 
JoBwh Hunter [q.v.], who entered on 26 Nov. 
1806. Hunter saye tbatRobberde parried a 
plea for reverence to antiquity, ' De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,’ by translating it ‘ Of dead 
things nothing is left but bones.’ In 1809 
RobWds acted as assistant tutor in classica. 
He began to preacb at Filby, Norfolk, dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1809. Leaving 
York at midsummer 1810, he preached for a 
few months at the Octagon chapel, Norwich, 
and was invited to settle there as colleomie 
to Theophilus Browne [q. v.] ; but on 19 Deo. 
1810 he was called to Cross Street, Man- 
chester, msuccession to RaMhHarrison [q.v.], 
and as colleague to John Grundy [q. v.J 

He began his ministry in Manchester in 
April 1811, and maintsined it for over fortj 
years with great freshness, combining in Ms 
pulpit the written sermon with extempore 
utterance. His colleagues were, from 1825, 
John Hugh WorthinMon (1804-1827), the 
betrothed of Harriet Mortineau [q. v.], and 
from 1828 William Gaskell [q. v.] For 
some years Robberds kept a school. In 
Manchester College he held the offices of 
secretary (1814-22), and public examiner 
71822-40) ; and on the return of the college 
from York to Manchester he filled the choirs 
of Hebrew and Syriac (1B40-6) and pastoral 
theology (1840-63). His friend, Edward 
Holme [q. v.], left him (1847) an estate in 


Westmoreland. He died at 36 Acomb Street , 
Greenheys, Manchester, on 21 April 1864, and 
was buried on 26 April in the Rusholme Road 
cemetery ; there is a brass to his memory in 
Cross Street chapel. Digmfied in person and 
genial in spirit, Robberds, who always avoided 
controversy, did much to conciliate opposite 
tendencies in his denomination. He married, 
on 31 Deo. 1811, Mary (6, 24 Feb. 1786; 
d. 10 Jan. 1869), eldest daughter of William 
Turner, dissenting minister, of Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. His eldest son is Charles William 
Robhei'ds, who retired from the ministry in 
1869 ; Ms second son was John Robberds 
(1814-92), minister from 1840 to 1866 of 
Toxteth Park chapel, Liverpool. 

He published sixteen single sermons (1830- 
1860), a few tracts and lectures, and a me- 
morial ' Sketch’ prefixed to the posthumous 
‘ Sermons' (1826, 8vo, 2 vole.) of Pendlehuiy 
Houghton (1768-1821). Posthumous was 
Ms ‘ Christian Festivals andNatural Seasons,’ 
avolume of sermons, with memoir, 1866, 8vo. 
He wrote at least one hymn, of some merit. 

(Funeral Sermon by Oeakell, 1864 ; Memoir 
by T. (Williiim Turner) m Chnetian Beformer, 
1854, pp 342 seg.. reprinted with po&thumoue 
sermons, 1866; Ingiuier, 1864, pp. 258, 271. 
284; Taylor’s Hist, of Octagon Chapel, Norwich 
(Crompton), 1848, pp 64 sag. ; Roll of Students, 
M-mobeeter College, 1868 ; Baker’s Memorials of 
a Dissenting Oh.ipel (Cross Street, Mtinchester), 
1884, pp. 62 seg. ; Juliaa’s Diet, of Hymnology, 
1892, p. 1197 , Nightingale’s LancashirD Non- 
conformity [18981 V. 106 seg. ; Hunter's notes 
on Manchester College elumni, Addit, MS. 
24442.) A. R. 

ROBB, JAMBS (1688-1763), Scottish 
presbyterion divine, son of Michael Robe, 
minister of Cumbernauld, was bom there in 
1688. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow in 1709. In 1713 he was ordained 
to the parish of Kilsyth. In 1740 Ms 
ministry was signalised by a remarkable re- 
ligious revival, following immediately upon 
a simUor movement at Oambuslang, and ex- 
tending to other districts in the west of 
Scotland. The movement gave rise to a 
controversy, especially with the associate 
presbytery, leading Robe to issue Ms first 
publication, entitled ' A FaitMul Narrative 
of the extraordinaiy Work of the Spirit of 
God at KJlsylh, and other Congregations in 
the Neighbourhood near Glasgow,’ pub- 
lished at Bdinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 
1742, Bvo, Glas^w, 1790, 1840, as well as a 
‘Letter to Mr. Jas. Fisher,’ E^burgh and 
Glasgow, 8vo, 1742. Robe’s other works 
include ‘The Oliristian Monthly History,' 
6 numbers, Edinburgh, 1743-4 ; ‘ Faith no 
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Fancy/ 1745, 8vo ; and ‘ Coimsels and Com- was promoted to be captain j took part in 
forts to Troubled Ohristiana/ Edinburgh and the capture of Alkmaar on 6 Oct. Md 
Glasgow, 1749. He continued at Kilsyth tiE turned to England with the army on the 
his dfeath, 26 May 1763. He married Anna Srd of the following monli, when he was 
Hamilton, who survived him twenty years, posted to the 9th company of the 2nd hat- 
[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eoel. Scot.; Kobe’s Works; . 

Mnn. Eniv. Glasg. vol. iii.; Wodrow Gorra- In the foUowmg year he waa transferred 
apondenoa.] W. G. Jh fb® command of the 9th company, 4th 

battalion, and was sent to Canada, where 
KOBE, SiH WILLIAM (1766-1820), he served on the staff until 1800. Havinn- 
colonel royal artillery, born at Woolwich in considerable knowledge of architecture an! 
1766, was son of ’William Hobe, second lieu- drawing, he was empfoyed to design and to 
tenant in the invalid battaUon royal artE- superintend the erection of the church of 
lery, and proof master in the royal arsenal, England cathedral at Quebec, whichremains 
Woolwich, and of Mary Broom his wife, a permanent record of his talent. He was 
He entered the royal miEtory academy at promoted regimental mmor on 1 June 1806 
Woolwich on 20 Oct. 1780 as an extra cadet, when he returned to England, and regi- 
and was gazetted to a commission as second mental Eeutcnant-colonel on 13 Jan. 1807, 
lieutenant in the royal artiUery on 24 May Kobe accompanied the expedition to Oopen- 

1781, Eobe served from June 1782 to July hagen under Lord Cathcart in 1807. Major- 
1784 at Jamaica, acting as adjutant and general (afterwards Sir) Thomas Blom^eld 
storekeeper. After two years at home he commanded the artillery, and Eobe, who had 
was in 1786 sent to Canada. He was pro- command of the batteries of the left attack, 
moted first lieutenant on 22 Nov. 1787, and was favourably mentioned by Blomefield in 
returned to England in 1790. his report upon the bombardment. 

In April 1793 Eobe went to Holland with On 12 July 1808 Eobe saEed for Portugal, 

the artillery under Major Wright, part of an in command of the royal artillery of ’W el- 
advanced force of the Duke of York’s army, lesley’s expedition. He was present at the 
the main body of artiUory under Sir William battles of lioEpa and Vimeiro, and was men- 
Congreve [g.v.] embarking in May. Eobe lioned in despatches. At Vimeiro he used 
took port in the siege defence operations at shrapnel sheU for the first time, and was so 
WElemstad, with which the English share pleased with its effect that he applied for 
of the campaign commenced. He was ap- large supplies of it. On the evacuation of 
pointed, in addition to his ordinary duties, Li^on by the French, Eobe took possession 
acting adjutant and quartermaster, and, at of the ordnance in tho citadel; and when Sir 
the instance of Congreve, he waa made in- John Moore’s army left for Spain, Kobe re- 
specter of ammunition. Eobe was at the mained in command of the artillery at Lis- 
battle of Famars, the siege of Valenciennes, bon, under Sir Harry Burrard and Sir John 
the operations around Cambray, the siege of Craddock, rmtU the arrival of Brigadier- 
Dunkirk, the siege of Landrecy, and the general Howarth in April 1809. 
operations near Tournay, including Lanoy On WeUesley’sreturnfromEnglandtotake 
and Eoubaix. He took part in the retreat command of the British forces in thePenin- 
into IloUand, and was particularly engaged sula, Eobe served os a lieutenant-colonel of 
at tho bridge Waerlem and at Nimeguen artillery, and was in charge of the artillery 
in October and November 1794, rotuming reserves. He took port in the advance against 
to England towards the end of November. Soult to the Tras os Montes, the capture of 
Eobe was promoted to be captoin-Eeu- OportoinMay,theadvanceintoSpainagainst 
tenant on 9 Sopt. 1794, and was appointed Josroh Buonaparte, the battle of Talavera, 
quartermaster in the Ist battalion of artiEery 27 July 1809, and in the subsequent retreat 
at Woolwich on 26 Nov., remaining there over the Mesa d’lbor to TruxiEo, and thence 
for nearly five years. In 1797 he originated to Badajos. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the first regimental school for the children the command of the royal artillery driver 
of soldiers ; the Duchess of York subscribed corps, and he took part in the retreat to the 
liberaEy ; the school proved a success, and lines of Torres Ve£ras, including the battle 
the board of ordnance undertook its direction, of Busaco, on 28 Sept. 

In 1799 Eobe embarked for Holland with In 1811 Eobe was engaged in sE the active 
the Duke of York’s army in the expedition operations of the pursuit of Mossdna to the 
to the Helder. He was appointed brimde neighbourhoodofCiudadEodrigo. InAwust 
major of royal artillery under General Far- he returned to England on account of Ms 
ringlon. Ho was present at the battle of health, but rejoined the army before Badajos 
Bergen on 2 Got. 1799, on which date he on 20 April of the following year, the mom- 
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ing efter the cat'ture of the Picurina fort. He 
opened the principal breaching batteries of 
tlie third siege, and on the fall of Badajoshe 
was particularly mentioned by WeUin^nia 
liis dsspatch. Hobe wa.<i present in ue ad- 
vance against Marmont, at the afiair of Sabu- 
gal, atuie attack on the forts of Salamanca, 
and at the battle of Salamanca in July 1812. 
He commanded the royal artillery at the en- 
of the army into Madrid, at the surrender 
of the Hetiro, and at the unsuccessful siege 
of Bnrgos, when for the third time he was 
mentioned in despatches. He was severely 
wounded in the retreat from Burgos, while 
defending the bridM at Cabepon,nearVal!n- 
dolid. His wound necessitated his return 
to Hngland; he was carried four hundred 
miles on men’s shoulders to Lisbon. 

Bobe was promoted to be brevet colonel 
on 4 June 1814, and to be regimental colonel 
on 16 May 1816. For his services he re- 
ceived on 13 Sept. 1810 a medal for Holloa 
and Vimeiro ; on 13 Sept. 1813 a cross 
hearing the names of Vimeiro, Talavera, 
Bodejos, and Salamanca, superseding the 
medal previously bestowed, and on 3 July 
1816 an additional clasp for Busaco. On 
3 Jan. 1816 Bobe was made a K.O.B., and 
was permitted from that date to wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, 
granted to him by the prince regent of Brazil 
on 12 Oct. 1812. Tie was also made a knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphio order. 

^be died at Shoot ers Hill, near W oolwioh, 
on 6 Nov. 1820, and was buried in the family 
vault in Plumstead churchyard. He mar- 
ried, about 1788, in Canada, Sarah (d.4Feh. 
1831), daughter of Captain Thomas Watt of 
Quebec, and by her had five sons and four 
^UghtCTS. 

The eldest son, Wiliiau Livnrosioiro 
Eobd (1791-1816), horn in 1701, became a 
cadet at the royal military academy at 
Wocdwich on 9 April 1806, obtained a com- 
mission os second lieutenant in the royal 
horse artillery on 8 Oct. 1807, accompanied 
the expedition to Q-ottenberg the same yeor, 
and went to Oibraltar, whence he volun- 
teered for service in Portugal, and joined 
his father during the battle of Vimeiro. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 28 June 
1808, He took part in Sir John Moore’s 
retreat to Coruna, was engaged at the 
Pombal, Sabugalj^ent es d’Onoro, El Boden, 
Badajos, Toiim, Salamanca forts and battle, 
Madrid, Burgos, Nivelle, Nivc, Adour,_and 
Bayonne. lie was in no fewer than thirty- 
three actions as a subaltern, and was men- 
tioned by Wellington for his distinguished 
conduct at the hattlos of Nivelle and Nive, 
where he commanded a mountain battery of 


artillery carried on mules. He -was one of 
the four officers of Bamsay’s troop of horse 
artillery struck down near La Haye Sainte, 
at the battle of Waterloo, and died &om the 
effects of his wounds on tlie following day, 
19 June 1816, sending just before his death 
a message to his father to assure him that 
he died like a soldier. The gold medal, with 
clasps for the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
was sent after his death to his family. Hia 
brother officers erected a monument to his 
memory in the church at Waterloo. 

The second sou, Alexander Watt, horn in 
1793, a lieutenant-colonel of royal engineers, 
died at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 2 April 
1849, when serving there as conunonmng 
royal engineer. The third son, Thomas Con- 
greve, horn in 1799, a lieutenant-colonel royal 
artille^, died of yellow fever at Bermuda 
on 21 Se^t. 1863, when in command of the 
royal artillery at that station. The fourth 
son, Frederick Holt (1800-1871), major- 
general and colonel of the 96th regiment of 
foot, was mado a C.B. The fifth son, George 
Mountain Sewell (1802-1826), lieutenant 
26th Bengal native infantry, served as ad- 
jutant in the Burmese war, and died on 
passage to Chittagong. The daughters were 
unmarried. The youngest, Vimiera, died 
in December 1898 at No. 4 The Common, 
Woolwich. She presented to the Boyal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich all the 
medals, orders, and decorations of her father 
and eldest brother, together with miniature 
portraits of each of them. These are dis- 
played in the smoking-room in a case let 
into the wall. 

[Boyal Artillery Becords ; Bespatches; Kune’s 
List of Officers of the Boyal Begiment of Ar- 
tillery; Duncan’s Hist, of the Boyal Artillery; 
The Boyal Military Col. ; Napier’s Hist of the 
Wax in the Fenineula and the South of France 
tiom 1807 to 1814.] B. H. V. 

BOBEEBEATl, JOHN PETEB (1764r- 
1815), dramatist, the son of a silk manufac- 
turer in Spitalfields, was horn in London in 
1764. He was collaterally descended from 
Isaac Boherdeou (d. 1742), Iluguenot refugee 
from Bochelle, who settled m St. Christo- 
pher’s. The latter, by his wife, Mary Oonyng- 
haim of on old Scottish family, was father 
of General Daniel Boberdeau, who distin- 
guished himself ou the American side in the 
war of independence, and founded the Ame- 
rican family of Boberdeau (see BtraEANAir, 

Washington, 

1876). John Peter Boherdean gained a com- 
petence by trade, and, settling at Ohicbester 
about 1796, devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. Fkom 1706 to 1799 he acted as re- 
sident commissary of army stores in Soirej 
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and Sussex. lie -wrote many plays, of whicli. 
the first, entitled ‘The Point of Honour,’ 
was accepted at Govent Garden in 1792, 
Munden and Fawcett being in the oast, but 
was apparently never acted, though it was 
a fairly amushig comedietta, based largely 
upon Kem'ick’s ‘ Duellist.’ His moat ambi- 
tious effort was * Thermopylce, or Bepulsed 
Invasion,’ a tragic drama, m three acts and 
in verse, baaed upon Glover’s ‘ Leonidas.’ It 
was written in 1792, and ployed at Gosport, 
but rejected by the London houses (printed in 
Jfeza British Theatre, 1 814, ii. 268). Another 
play, ‘ Gome] ia, or a liomon Matron’s J ewela,’ 
was performed at Southampton, Ghicheater, 
and Portsmouth ‘with applause’ (printed in 
The Spirit of the Public Murrmle, 1810, vol. 
xiii. 12mo). Some minor pieces ore enume- 
rated by Baker {Biogr. Dram. i. 602). IJober- 
deau also wrote ‘ Fugitive Verse and Prose, 
consisting of Poems Lyric, Obituary, Dra- 
matic, Satiric, and Miscellaneous,' Ghichcater, 
1803, dedicated toFraucis Bawdon-IIostings, 
second earl of Moira [g. v.], and consisting of 
trifles, often neatly turned, upon topics of 
the day. Boberdeau moved to Bath about 
1800, and thence to Ghelsea, where he died 
on 7 Jan. 1816. By his wile Elizabeth (<f. 
4 June 1809), daughter of James To-wnley, 
high master of Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
hod a large family ; three of his sous held 
posts in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. The eldest, Henry Tovraley, a youth 
who showed great promise both in his olE- 
ciol work ana in some ‘ Essays ’ upon Indian 
subjects, died at Mymonsing in Bengal on 
28 April 1808 {Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 1126). 
The second son, John Thomas, judge at Alla- 
habad, imon the Bengal civil establishment, 
died at Byde on 19 hfov. 1818. 

[Gent. Mug. 1816 i. 276, 1818 ii. 641 ; Baker's 
BiogT.Dramatica; Beuse’s Cat. ofLivingAutbors; 
Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, vii. 72 ; Agnew’s 
Protestant Exiles, 1874, iii. 62, 74; Brit. Hus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

EOBEBT I (1274-1829), king of Scot- 
land, [See Beuoi], Bobbbt dh, VIII.] 

EOBEBT II (1316-1890), ihb Stbwasd, 
afterwards king of Scotland, son of Whi- 
ter HI, steward of Scotland, and Marjory, 
daughter of Bobert the Bruce [q. v.], was 
bom on 2 March 1816. His father was fifth 
in direct male descent from Walter 1, son of 
Alan, and this Walter is described as steward 
(dopifer) of Malcolm IV in a charter of 
24 May 1168, which refers to the stewartry 
(senescellia) as granted to him by David 1. 
In the prior reign of David I, Walter I was 
witness to two (ffiarteis without the designa- 
tion of Steward, so that the surname of the 


royal house of Stewart probably dates from 
reign of Malcolm IV and the person of 
Walter I. Its earlier genealogy is imn... 
tarn, but an ingenious and learned, thoue’’ 
admittedly in part hypothetical, attempt to 
trace it to the Banquho of Boece and SEake- 
speare. Thane of Loohaber, has been recentlv 
made by the Bev. J. K. He-wison {Bute tn 
the Olden Time, pp. 1-88, Edinburgh, 1893) 
The chief estates of the Stewarts were in the 
shires of Eenfrew. The Cluniac monastery 
of Paisley was founded by Walter I ip 1160 
He died in 1177. Hia son Alan, his grand- 
son Walter II, his gi-eat-grandson 
and his great-great-grandson James are all 
styled Stewards of Scotland. James, who 
took the patriotic side in the war of inde- 
pendence, died in the fourth year of Bobert 
the Bruce, and was succeeded by his son. 
Waller III, whose support of Bruce was te^ 
warded by the hand ofhis daughter, Maijory 
Bruce, in 1816. Marjory died in 1316, shortly 
after the birth of her only child, named Ro- 
bert, doub tless after hia maternal grandfather. 
The tradition that he owed his bleared or rad 
eyes to a Geesarian operation after hia mother’s 
death, by a fall from her horse near Paisley, 
is not supported by proof. Lord Hailes iu- 
goniously suggested that it may have been 
invented to account for the colour of eyes 
which Froissart describes as hke ‘sanM 
wood,’ or perhaps ‘lined with red silk’ (sen- 
dal). On 3 Dec. 1818, after the deatn of 
Edward Bruce without issue, the parliament 
of Scone, in presence of the king, enacted 
that, if Bobert the Bruce should die without 
lawful heirs of his body, the son of Walter 
the Steward and Marjory should succeed to 
the crown, and made the further declaration 
that the succession should be in future to 
the heirs male in the direct line, whom fail- 
ing to the heirs female in the same line, 
whom failing to the nearest collateral heir 
male. 

On the death of Walter the Steward in 
1326, his son Bobert succeeded to the office 
and estates of his father, and three years later, 
on the death of Bobert the Bruce, the latter’s 
young son, David II, became king [see Bbttcb, 
David]. When Edward Baliol, by the aid 
of the English, got possession of part of 
Scotland, David II was sent to Fronce, and 
in 1884 Baliol granted the whole estates 
of Bobert, lie young Steward, to David 
Hastings, earl of AthoU. Bobert, like his 
father, had naturally supported the Bruces, 
and led, when a boy of sixteen, the second 
division of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Holidon on 13 July 1838. After Halidon 
he took refuge in Dumbarton Gastle, which 
Malcolm Fleming stUl held for David H, and. 
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crossing to Bute^ succeeded, 'with the aid of 
Campbell of Lochowe and the islanders of 
Bute, called St. Braudan'e men, in routing 
and slaying Alan Lile, who held Bute for 
Baliol. Ayrshire also yielded, and John 
Bondolph, third earl of Moray [q.v.l haying 
retunied from France, he and Eohert the 
Steward were chosen in 1831 regents in 
game of the exiled king. Bobert was at this 
time a popular favourite, and is described by 
Bower ‘ as beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
stalwart and tall, accessible to all, modest, 
liberal, cheerful, andhonest.’ Next year apar- 
lioment was held by the regents in Aprd at 
Bairsie Castle, near Cupar. The Earl of 
Atholl attended, and succeeded in creating 
dissension between the Steward and the Earn 
of Moray, so the parliament broke up in con* 
fusion, which spread throughout the country, 
each of the regents coUectmg the customs in 
the districts where he was most powerful, 
hater in the year Moray was token prisoner 
by the English while engaged in a border . 
raid, and g, treaty was cou<mided with Ed* | 
ward ni at Perth on 18 Aug. 18SB Iw certain 
nobles, who alleged that they had foU powers 
both&om Atholl and the Steward. AthoU 
alone was made lieutenant of Scotland for 
Edward, and, though the Steward is said by 
the English chronicler Knighton to have 
made bus peace with the English king at 
Edinburgh, it is doubtful how far he shared 
in the treason of Atholl. Before the close 
of the year Atholl was killed in an engage* 
ment in the forest of Kilblane by a small 
Scottisbfoice which hadraUiedto the support 
of the independence of the oountiy under Sir 
Andrew Murray (d. 1838) [q,vOi and a 
council at Dunfermline rewarded Murray 
with the sole regency of the kingdom. 

On Murray’s death in 1888, Bobert the 
Steward imoin became regent, and sent Sic 
■WUiiam Douglas (1800 P-1 363) [q.v.], the 
knight of Liddesdale, to France to obtain 
aid from Philip of Valois. He laid siege in 
1339 to Perth, wliich Baliol had left in the 
Wde of Ughtred, an English captain. He 
-wae aided in the siege by William Bullock, 
a skilful soldier, though an ecdesiastic, who 
at this time deserted the English side^nd 
brought over the castle of Cupar in Fife. 
Some French troops brought by we knight ol 
Liddesdale, and commanded by Eug&ne de 
Barancibres, arrived wMLe 'the siege was in 
mogresB, and Perth capitulated on 17 Aug. 
Stiuing soon after surrendered, and Bobert 
made a progress through all Scotland north 
of the Forth. On 17 April 1341 the castle 
of Edinburgh was recovered by the Steward, 
through a stratagem of Bullock and^ the 
knight of Liddesdale, and on 4 May David U 


and his queen returned from France, landing 
at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. David 
now assumed the personal government, which 
he held till the defeat of NevUle's Cross 
or Durham on 17 Oct. 1346, when he 
was taken prisoner. The Steward, who, 
along with the Earl of March, had com- 
manded the left 'wing, made good his re* 
treat to Scotland, wlmn the Steward was 
again elected regent, under the title of hen- 
tenant of David H. The euspicion that 
he had deserted the king when the battle 
turned against him does not appear to be 
well founded. 

The expedients adopted for raising the 
ransom belong to the history of Da^d II 
fsee Bbucb, David]. BoberPs position was 
mreotly affected by the negotiations, at flist 
secret, though their pmport must soon have 
leahed out, to evade the ransom by settling 
the succession on an Enghsh heir. In 1361 
this project was broached to on embassy sent 
by David to York and London, whose mem- 
bers were David's most faithful civil and 
eccLesiastical advisers. In the same year the 
Earl of Mar rose against the king, and his 
castle of Kildrummy was taken. In 1368 
the Earl of Douglas seized Dirleton, then in 
the king's hands, and the Steward, along 
with his two sons, made a bond with Douglas 
and the Earl of March to force the king to 
change his councillors. But David defeated 
Douglas at Lanark, and March and the 
Steward submitted. On 4 May 1368 the 
latter renewed his oath of fealty at Inch 
Murdoch. David soon after went to Lon- 
don, and on 27 Nov. 1863 made a treaty 
with the English king, by which, on. con- 
sideration of the discharge of the ransom, 
the crown was settled on Edward m in the 
event of failure of issue male of his body. 
Singularly enough, he had shortly before this 
date married Margaret Logie with the hope 
of issue. Both the treaty and the marriage 
were deadly blows against the Stewards 
right as heir-apparant, oad it is not wouder- 
ftu that they were followed by the seizure of 
the Steward and his three sous, who were, ac- 
cording to Forduu, put in separate prisons; 
but Bobert and his fourth son, Alexander, 
the Wolf of Badenoch, appear to have been 
both imprisoned in Loehleven Oastle, In a 
parliament at Scone on 4 March 1864 the 
piopoBol to transfer the succession from the 
Steward to Edward Uf, or his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was brought forward, and 
unanimously rejected by 'Uie estates, who 
declared ^at they would have no Englishman 
to rule over them. The dispute between the 
king and Margaret Logie, which culminated 
in her divorce in 1870) led to the release o£ 
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the Steward and his sons, and the exchequer England expired, and war was renewed 
rolls appear to prove that the Steward nad both sides, Lancaster sailing up thel'ortti'*** 
been incarcerated only between June 1868 far as Edinburgh, but effMtinir nothinv ^ 
and 1869. On 22 Feb. 1371 David died in importance, while the Earls of Northumbe™ 
Edmburgh Castle. land and Nottingham crossed the horded 

Bobert the Steward succeeded to the The Earls of Mar and Douglas alonir with 
throne under the settlement of Bobert the some French knights, retaliated 'in the north 
Bruce, and was crowned at Scone on 26 March of England. ‘Of this journey ’ says Frois- 
1371 under the title of Bobert II. Ha was sart, ‘ the kjmge of Soottes miglit ryght well 
^ast his prime, having already reached his excuse hymseOe, for of their asscmbfe nor of 
Jifty-fifth year, and hie children were already their departyng he knew nothing and tlioueh 
grown up. Ills precocious youth was the he had Known thereof he ooulde not have 
most brilliant portion of his life. His reign, let it when they were once onward.’ In the 
though it lasted nineteen years, is of secon- parliament which met in Edinburgh in sprina 
dary importance, except as an epoch in Scot- 1886 tho Earl of Garrick was toeoted to 
tish history, through the commencement of carry out the restoration of order in the 
a new race of kings which, notwithstanding higUands committed to him by the parlia- 
its chequered fortunes, held the crown for ment of 1384. AU the facts pomt to 
more than three centuries. the bodily and perhaps mental decline of 

In the parliament of 1 372 provision was Bobert II. When Vienne, the admiral of 
made for the election of the committee of France, came with a force of two thousand 
lords of the articles out of (he three estates, men and 1,400 suits of armour for the Soots 
following the precedent set in the fortieth to enable them to prosecute with vigour the 
year of David II. This committee, which war with England, Bobert did not at iirst 
became so notable a feature of the Scottisdi meet him ; and when he came at last to 
parliament at a later period, ultimately fell Edinburgh the French observation of him 
under tho influence of the king; but its in- as reported by Froissart, was ; ‘It seemed* 
caption appears to have bean due to an right well that he was not a valiant man in 
opposite cause — ^the desire of the nobles to arms ; it seemed he had rather lie still than 
control the royal power. Next year paidia- ride.’ But many of the Scottish nobles, as 
mont passed a statute as to the succession, well as French allies, were eager to fight, and 
by wiiioh it was declared that the king’s alevy was fixed on which amounted to toty 
fivo sons were to succoed according to (ibe thousand men. Bobert^ perhaps really averse 
order of birth, in the event of failure of heirs to war, as well as physically incapable for it, 
of those elder to them. There had been retired to the highlands, ‘ because he was 
comparative poace between England and not,’ eaye Froissart, ‘ in good point to ride 
Scotland till the succos&ion of Bicbord II in warfaro, and there he tarried all the war 
in 1377. Border raids, the capture of through, and let his men alone.’ 

Mercer, a Scottish merchant captain, and the Neither in this expedition, nor in the de- 
seizure of Berwick hy a small hand of hide- fenceof his kin^om when Bichard II invaded 
pendent Scots in the end of 1378, led to the it and burnt Edinburgh, nor in Sir William 
renewal of hostilities. Bobert himself, how- Douglas’s brilliaut diversion hy a descent on 
ever, took no part in the war, which was Ireland, nor in the still greater expedition of 
conducted hy the Earls of Douglas, Moray, 1888, in which the victory of Otterhoume and 
and Mar. In 1380 John of Gaunt, duke of the capture of Hotspur were dearly bought 
Lancaster, advanced to the border with a with the death of Douglas, did the aged mo- 
large force, hut with full power to make narchtolm any port; and it is improbable that 
peace, and a truce for a year was concluded, it was owing to any influence he personally 
Next year he came to Scotland, and carried exerted that shortly before his death Scotland 
on further negotiations with the Earl of was included in the truce made at Boulogne 
Garrick near Ay Ion in Berwickshire. It is between France and England. At last, in 
significant that the whole negotiations with 1389, the estates saw that the nominaljgovem- 
John of Gaunt were carried through by the ment of Bobert must he ended, and his eldest 
Earl of Garrick, whose father, the king, is son, the Earl of Garrick, being disabled 1^ a 
never once mentioned. The murder in 1881 kick from ahorse, his next surviving son, Bo- 
of the king's son-in-law, Lyon of Glamis, by bert, duke of Albany, was named guardian of 
his nephew, Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, thekingdom. Albany’s son Murdoch was soon 
opened the great office of chamberlain, which afterwards made justiciar north of the Forth 
Lyon held, to the king’s second son Bobert, in place of his uncle, Alexander, the Wolf of 
earl of Fife, and was the first step in his Badenoch, who was de^iosed irom the office, 
ambitious career. In 188Q the truce with Bobertdidnotlongsurrivohisdeposition. He 
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died on IS May 1390, in his seventy-fiftli 
year, at Suiidonold in Ayrshire, and was 
jguried at Scone in a tomb he had prepared. 

It is not ^uite easy to understand the 
panegyric which almost all Scottish histo- 
rians, except John M^'or [q. v.], have pro- 
nounced on Sobert IL It seems to have 
teen due in port to his early successes, in 
port to amiable personal qualities, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that at the close of his 
reign, as Wyntouu — or rather his substi- 
tute, for he did not write this part of the 
I CMonicle ’ — puts it : 

Of Scotland wes na fate of land 

Oute of Scottis mennys band, 

Ontane Berwyck, Hoxbnrgh, and Jedmirth, 

Tet the credit was not due to him, but to the 
able generals who fought for him. Byen the 
successes of his younger days were generally 
shared by others, like his earlier regencies, 
Major's sound judgment scams to suit the 
facta better than the traditionary verdict: 
*Now, whatever our writers may contend, I 
cannot hold the aged king to have been a slcil- 
ful warrior or wise in counsel.’ lie especially 
condemns the making of the Earl of Pife re- 
gent, which was ‘ nought else than to run the 
risk of setting up two rival kiugs.’ But it 
appears probable that the preference given to 
the brother over the son of Eobert 11 was 
das not to the king's own act, hut to the 
powerlcssnesB both of Bohert and the Earl 
of Oarriok to prevent it. There is a por- 
tnut of Bohert ll in J ohn Johnston’s ‘ loones 
of the Scottish Klug^,’ Amsterdaim 1602, 
and in Pinkerton's ' Iconographia Bcotica.’ 
Pinkerton doubts its authenticity, and there 
is a suspicious resemblance, almost amount- 
ing to identity of feature, between this por- 
trait and that of Bobeit III in the same 
work. Although neither portrait is proved 
antkentic, the costume is that worn at this 
period, and the features have some resem- 
blance to the faces on the coins of these 
reigns. 

Bobert II married in the end of 1347, or 
soon after, Elizabeth More or Mure, daughter 
of Sir Bobert Mure of Bowollan. A dis- 
pensation for the marriage, dated in Docomber 
1347 by Clement VI, was discovered by 
Andrew Stuart in 1789. Bobert had lived 
with Elizabeth Mure before marriage, for the 
dispensation sets forth that they had ' a multi- 
tude’of children of both sexes. Those known 
were John, lord of Kyle, created earl of Cor- 
rick,who succeeded his father ns Bohert lU 
[q.vjj Walter, earl of Fife; Bobert, earl 
or M^teith an^ after his brotlier Walter's 
death, of Fife, and duke of Albany, the re- 
gent [see Stbwaex, Eobbrt, first JDuicb oj 
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ALPairT] ; and Alexander, earl of Buchan, 
the Wolf of Badenoch [see SiBWiiii, Ales.- 
a.NPnR, d. 1406]. 

Bobert II also had six daughters : Mar- 
jory, wife of John Dunbar, son of the Earl 
of March, himself created Earl of Murray ; 
Jean, wife of Sir John Lyon, lord Glamis; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol ; 
Margaret, wife of Macdonald of Isla ; Cathe- 
rine or Jean, wife of David Lindsay, first 
earl of Crawford [q. v.] ; ond Giles, wife of 
William Douglas, lord of Nithsdale, who 
was deemed the most beautiful Scotswoman 
of her time. After Elizabeth Mure’s death, 
and before 1356, Bobert married as second 
wife Euphemia, daimhter of Hugh, earl of 
Boss, and widow or John Bandolph, third 
earl of Moray [q. v.], by whom he had David, 
earl of Strathearn ; Walter, earl of Atholl 
[see Stewabt, Waltbb]; and Isobel, wife 
of James, earl of Douglas. Besides these he 
had at least six natural children, among 
whom were Sir John Stewart of Eowallan, 
called The Black ; and Sir John Stewart of 
Dundonald, called The Bed Stewart. The 
numerous alliances of Bobert IPs children 
with the chief noble families, as in the 
case of Bohert the Bruce himself, probably 
strengthened his daim to the throne, hut 
after his accession led to discord which ha 
was unable to control. 

[Acts of Parliament (Scotland), vol. i. ; Ex- 
chequer Bolls, vds. i. ii. ; end specially Buraett'e 
Fiefrioes, Wyatoun’s Chronicle ; Bower's addition 
to Eordun’sScotichionicon; John Major’s Grsatei! 
Britain (Scottish History Society, Edinburgh) ; 
ExI recta e vnriis Cbronicie Bcocie ; Liber Plus- 
cardensis. Pinkerton and lytler are the best 
modern historians of this period. Andrew 
Stewart's History of the Stewarts disensses, in a 
supplement, the question of the marriage of 
Elizabeth Mure, aud printa the dispensation.] 

A3.M. 

BOBEBT m (1840P-140e),ldnff of Scot- 
land, originally ^own as Josjf, Ease os 
Oasbios, and ddest son of Bohert II [q. v.l, 
succeeded to the throne on his fawera 
death, and was crowned at Scone, under the 
name of Bobert III, on 18 Aug. 1390. The 
change of cliristian name was made to avoid 
that of Boliol, and to continue that of Bobert 
the Bruce, his maternal raandfather, and of 
Bohert II, his father. He was born pro- 
bably about 1840, prior to the marriage of 
Bobert II with his first wife, ElizAeth 
More or Mure, and was legitmated by their 
subsequent marriage, for which a dispensa- 
tion was procured from the pope in 1347. 
His original title was Lord of Eyle, the dis- 
trict of Ayrshire where a portion of the 
estates of the Brnoes lay. He was created 
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Eml of Atholl by David TI in 1867, and only one of the latter escaped bv awimmi 
next year Earl of Garrick, the title by -which the Tay (cf. Soon, Fair Maid, of 
he was known during his father’s life. In Frequent parliaments or general coun' '1 
1366, during the reign of David II, he is were held from the commencement of E 
said to have taken part in suppressing a ris- bert's reim — at Scone in March 1391 t 

ing in Aunandale, and in the latter part of Perth in March 1392 and October 1393 t 

his father’s reign, owing to the age and in- Scone again in March 1894, at Edinburgh in 
dolenoe of Kobert II [q. v.], he appears to August of that year, and at Stirling in Octo- 
have been active in ;gublio afl'airs, and to her 1896. At all of these Eobert appears to 
have conducted negotiations with John of have been present, but the records are not 
Gaunt. preserved, and we know of their existence 

An accident ^ the kick of a horse be- only by charters or orders in his name which 
longing to Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith is not quite certain evidence of the fact of his 
disabled him from bodily exertion prior to proseuce. From other sources we know that 
his father’s death, and ^rtly accounts for his favourite residence was in the west at 

his brother, the Earl of Fife, becoming re- Eothesay or in Ayrshire, where like bis 

gent in 1389 [see Sthwaht, Hopebt, first father, he escaped the toils of government 
Duke oe Apbab-y]. On the day after Lis and lived on his own estates. In April 1398 
o-wn coronation, the feast of the Assumption he was certainly present at an important 
(1890), his wife, Annabella Drummond [q.v.], general council at Perth, where he created 
was crowned queen, and homage was sworn his son David, earl of Garrick, Duke of ^the- 
to them both on 1 he following day. Sho had say, and his brother Robert, earl of Fife, duke 
already borne a son, David, the ill-fatedDuke of Albany, and invested them at Scone with 
of Rothesay, on 24 Oct. 1378, twenty-one the insignia of the ducal dignity, hitherto un- 
years after their man-iage, if it is correctly, known in Scotland. Not he, but his wife, 
as it is usually, dated in 1 367. Eobert him- corresponded in 1394 with Richard II as to 
self, though fifty years of age on his accession, the marriage of their eldest son to an English 
never personally governed, so that the events princess. At a great tournament inEdin- 
of his reign scarcely belong to his biography, burgh the queen, and not the king, presided. 
The acts ofparliament and other official docu- In the parliament of Perth, which sat on 
ments run in his name, but the real power 28 Jan. 1899, Rothesay was created hen- 
was exercised by his brother, the Earl of Fife, tenant of the kingdom for three years by an 
who continued regent probably till January act which proceeded on the preamble ' that 
1399, when the regency was assumed by the the king for sickness of his person may not 
king’s son, David, earl of Garrick (afterwards travel to govern the realm nor restrain tres- 
Duke of Rothesay). passers or rcbellours ’ [see Stbwaet, David, 

In 1391 the treaty of 1371 between France Ptnen OE RothesayI. ^he scheme, though 
and Scotland' was renewed at Amiens by well meant, had loft out of account the dif- 
GharlesVI and Walter Trail, bishop of St. ference between the character of the king's 
Andrews, along with other Scots ambassa- brother Albany, a mature and astute man, 
dors. The truce with England was frequently and Rothesay, a rash ond reckless youth. It 
renewed and continued to 1390. The English cannot be wondered that it miscarried. The 
envoys in 1391 received instructions that revolution of England, by which Henry IV 
Robert should attend on English parliament supplanted and murdered Richard II, for a 
to do homage, and should pay 3,000f. a year short time delayed the miscarriage by forcing 
for the lands which Edward III had granted the attention of all parties in Scotland on the 
to Edward Baliol. But these insulting con- national defence. The Scots having refused 
ditions were probably never brought forward to recognise Henry IV’s title to the English 
by the envoys. They wore certainly not ac- crown, Ilenry determined to invade Scotland, 
cepted by Scotland. The truce with England and at Newcastle on 26 July 1400 issued a 
enabled the Scottish government to direct its summons to Ring Robert to appear at Edin- 
attention to the lavness proceedings in the burgh on 23 Aug. and do homage to him as 
north of the Earl of Buchan, known as the suzerain. The summons having been treated 
Wolf of Badenooh [see Stbwabt, Amx- with contempt, Henry advanced to Edin- 
AHDUmI the half-brother of King Robert. burgh, burnt the town, and laid siege to the 
In 1896 the famous conflict on the North ensue, which was defended by Rothesay. 
Inch of Perth between thirty men of the Albany levied a large army, but, halting at 
don Quele and an equal number of the Olan Colder Moor, did nothing. The skill of Rouie- 
Kay took place in iiresence of Robert in, say’s defence forced Henry to raise the siege, 
and ended m the victory of the former, who Meantime the matrimonial and extrsrmatri- 
kept the field with eleven survivors, while monialengagementsof Rothesay led toresults 
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^^troTis both to himself and the peace of 
Scotland [see Stbwaiit, Datid]. Bothesay, 
\rho led a dissolute life, betrothed himaelf to 
a daughter of Geor^, earl of March, but 
finally married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
of Archibald the Grim, third earl of Douglas 
rn.v.] March went over to the English side, 
indignant at his daughter’s repudiation. At 
the end of 1400 the gueen died. Her death 
^ soon followed by those of Archibald 
the Gtrim and Trail, bishop of St. Andrews. 
Sothesay attempted to seize the castle of St. 
Andrews, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Trail. Albany procured an order to arrest 
his nephew Bothesay in Bobert his father’s 
name, and he was taken to Falkland, whore he 
mysteriously died on 26 March 1403. Albany 
at once resumed the regency. The defeat 
of the Scots in their attempts to invade Eng- 
land added national disaster to the domestic 
tragedy which clouded the last years of King 
R^ert. There were also troubles in the north. 
Robert, now old as well os infirm, or the 
nobles acting in his interest, sent James, his 
remaining son, by sea to France; but he was 
taken by an English armed merchant cruiser 
and lodged in the Tower [see Jambs I of Scot- 
land]. On 4 April 1400, shortly after the 
receipt of the news of his sou’s capture. Bo- 
herb III died lit Bothesay, or, according to one 
account, at Uundonald, probablv a confusion 
irith his father's death there. !lle had told 
his wife, wheu she urged him to follow the 
example of his ancestors and the custom of 
the age by preparing a royal tomb for him- 
seF, wiat ‘he was a wretched man unworthy 
of a proud sepulohro,’ and ‘ prayed her to 
bury him in a dunghill with the epitaph, 
"Here lies the woret king and the moat 
miserable man in the whole kingdom." ’ This 
iskis only recorded speech, and is not in- 
consistent witli his ^aracter. His wish 
as to his burial was not obeyed, ond he was 
interred before the high altar at Paisley, 
where a monument has recently been erected 
to his memory by Quoen Victoria. Hie life 
after, and for some time before, he ascended 
the throne must have been a melancholy 
one. He hod suillcient souse to feel his own 
impotence, to see his country more exposed 
thw it was at his accession to English in- 
vasions, his onl^ sou a captive in England, 
and the succession to the crown almost in 
the grasp of his ambitious brother. His- 
tory has pronounced the verdict perhaps 
too favourable, that he was a good man 
tWgh not a good king. His private life 
appears to have been without reproach, and 
he is one of the few Scottish kings who kept 
their marriage vows. Besides Bothesay and 
James T, he had a third son, who died young, 


Robert 

and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of Touraine [q. v.l The 
second daughter, Mary, the wife Mst of 
George Douglas, first earl of Angus ; secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, by whom she 
had Gilbert, first lord Kennedy, the father 
of David, first earl of Gassilis, and Bishop 
James Kennedy [q. v.] ; thirdly, Sir William 
Graham of Kinc^ine, an ancestor of the 
Duke of Moutroso tWugh their eldest son, 
Bobert Graham; and, fourthly, Sir William 
Edmondstone of Duntreath ; her second sou 
by her third marriage was Patrick Graham 
(q. V.], bishop of St. Andrews. The third 
^ughter, Elizabeth, married James Douglas, 
earlDalkeith, grandfather of the first earl of 
Morton. 

[The authorities for Robert 11, and in addition 
Exchequer Rolls, vole. iii. and iv., Professor 
Skeat’s Fretaee to the Kingis Quair (Scotfisli 
Text Society).] M. 

BOBEBT, Ditkb op Nohmasdy (1064 f- 
11S4), eldest son of Duke William II (after- 
wards William I, king of England) and his 
wife, Matilda {d. 1083) [q. v.j, was pro- 
bably born in 1034, since bis parents were 
married in 1063, and William of Malmes- 
bury says he was ‘considered a youth of 
proved valour’ in 1006. His earliest in- 
structors seem to have been two persons who 
appear as ‘Baturins cousiliarius iufantis’ 
and‘Tetbold grammaticus a little later, 
oueHilgerius is named as ‘ mogister pueri’ 
(Lb Pbkvost, note to Obd. Vit. v. 18). In 
1007 Bobert was left as co-regent of Nor- 
mandy with his mother during William’s 
absence in England. A charter dated 1063 
states that his parents had ‘ chosen him 
to govern the duchy after their death’ (Lb 
Pubvost, loo. oit.) ; the Norman barons 
twice swore fealty to him as William’s 
destined successor, and this settlement was 
confinned by the king of France as overlord. 
It is probable that Bobert, as well as Wil- 
liam, received the homage of Malcolm IH 
of Scotland [q.v.] at Abemethy in 1072, 
which would imply that he was also recog- 
nised as heir to ue English crown. He 
had been betrothed, in 1061, to Marguet, 
sister and heiress of Count Herbert II of 
Maine; after Herbert’s death in 1064 he 
did homage for Maine to its titular over- 
lord Geo&ey of Anjou, and received from 
him a grant of its investiture ; this homage 
he repeated to Geoffiey’s successor in 
1074, Wt the mtended marriage was ^s- 
trated by Margaret’s death; and William, 
though he once at least allowed his son to 
be designated as ' Bobert, Count of Le Mans ’ 
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{Gallia Christiana, Tol. xi. histr. col._ 229"), Eobert’s expedition, save that on V ’ 
■was all the while ruling Maine himself, back ho founded a ‘New-castle’ on the 

Eobert at last felt this as a grievance, and (of.iKsf. Abinffdon,iiol\a ed. ii 9 -lo- 
asked his father to mako over to him both Dtoelm. a. 1080). He was with'hisf^h 
Maine and Normandy. William refused ; a at Winchester on one occasion in 1081 
quarrel between Eobert and his brothers at Vm. 1. vi. c. 6 ). Soon afterwards he ’ 
iaigle [see HBimr I] brought matters to a became troublesome, and, when rebuked 
crisis ; Eobert tried to seize the citadel of his home. Ho seems to have gone to Franc** 
Eouen ; William ordered his arrest ; ha fled, and thenoe to Italy, where he hoped to mend 
and found shelter in the border castles of his fortunes by marrying a daughter of the 
Neufchdtel, Soral, and Eaimalast, till a Marquis of Montferrat; hut the marriaire 
march of William against Eaimalast drove did not take place. To this second period of 
him out of Normandy. ‘By God’s resul^- Eobert’s exile, rather than to the first in 
rection! Eobin Ourthose will be a line fel- which Orderio places them, probably belonir 
lowl’ was the mocking comment of his liis wanderings throuA southern Gaul 
father. ‘ Ourthose ’ and ‘ Qambaron ’ were Suabia, and Lorraine. They ended in his re^ 
nicknames given to Eobert on account of his turn to France, whither ‘ his father when 
short fat figure. His face was fat too, hat dying, sent Count Alberio to him, that ha 
not unpleasing j and on a superficial acquaint- might receive the duchy of Normandy ’ (Obp, 
ance there seemed ‘nothing to find fault with’ Vii. I. v. c. 10, ed. Le Prfivost, ii. 390- Du- 
in the well-favoured, chatty, open-handed chesne’s edition has rediem for morieni- see 
youth, with his clear bold voice and ready FnnnMAir, Norm, Conq. iv. 646 n, 2). ’ 
tongue, his skill and daring in the use pf Eobert was at Abbeville when the Oon- 
orms, his strength and sureness of aim in queror died on 9 Sept. 1087. His first act 
drawing the bow, and his shrewd natural as_ duke was to set free William’s political 
intelligence, which made him through life prisoners j this had been William’s own 
an excellent adviser of others, though ha desire, except in the case of Bishop Odo 
strangely failed to apply it to the manage- (d. 1097) [q.v.], whom Eobert immeoiately 
mant of his own affairs. lie found a refuge took for his chief councillor. Odo and the 
first with his uncle, the Count of Flanders, barons who resembled him saw at once with 
and afterwards with another kinsman. Arch- what manner of ruler they now had to 
bishop Udo of Treves. But whatever money deal, and they dealt with him nceordino'ly. 
they gove him he spent on the young nobles ‘ Thoughtless in tho conduct of his oivnlife 
who had stirred him up to rebellion, or in and the government of his people, wasteful 
low amusements j and large supplies sent to in expenditure, lavish of promises, careless of 
him secretly by his mother went in tho same his plighted word, tender-hearted to sup- 
way. After a year of exile (cf. Obd. Vit. 1. v. pliants, weak ond slack in doing justice upon 
o.l0withl.v. o.2,Li]PBfivosi’,ii.304-6,S81, offondors^ light of purpose, over-gracious to 
note 6 and 390, note 2), Eobert, at the end of nil men in conversation, easily talked over, 
1078, ohtolnea leave from King Philip of he became despicable in the eyes of the 
France to establish himself at Gorberoi, (Upso foolish and the froword. He sought to 
to the Norman border. Here, at tho opening please all men ; so to all men he either gave 
of 1079, William besieged him. After throe whatever they asked, or promised it, or let 
weeks of skirmishing, Eobert, soeminffly in them take it.’ ‘ Normanefy found his mercy 
a kind of clianee-medloy, wounded hip father cruel, for under him sin against God and 
in tho hand; tho king’s horse was killed at man went alike unpiuiished and uncheck^, 
the same moment, ond,_ according to one ac- He seemed to think he owed as much regard 
count, Eobort, on hearing his father’s voice to thieves and profligates as his followers 
and thus recognising him, gave him his own owed to himself. If a weeping criminal was 
horse and enabled him to escape ; an earlier brought to him for justice, he would weep 
account, however, ascribes this assistance to with him and set him free. IBs generosity 
one of William’s English followers. Wil- was of the same stamp as his clomency; he 
liam raised the siege ; Eobort withdrew to would give any sum ior a hawk or a hound, 
Flanders, but was soon forgiven, and was and then provide for his household by de- 
agoinadcnowlodged as heir to Normandy. In spoiling tho people of his towns.’ jLs the 
the autumn of 1080 William sent him to the Conqueror’s mdest son, he had fancied him- 
Mng of Scots, to give the latter his choice be- self secure of the English throne, and was 
tween submission and war. Eobert met Mai- astounded at finding William Eufns seated 
colmatEgglesbroth,nearFalkirk,andaccord- there by common consent. A partyamong 
ing to one account received his submission ; the Normans in England, however, plotted to 
another version says that nothing camo of get rid of the stern William ana reunite 
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kingdo® and duchy under the ‘ more tract- 
able 'duhe. EiObert promised to help them 
ijf they would make a hemnnin^;’ nut all 
the help he sent them on their rising in the 
opting of 1088 was a fleet, which was defeated 
an attempt upon Pevensey, He himself 
was ‘kept at home by sloth and love of 
oase ' In six months he had squandered the 
‘ftbole of his father’s treasure. He now 
asked hie brother Henry [see Hditby I] for 
a loan, and when this was refused, sold him 
the Gotentin and its dependencies — a third 
part of the duchy — for S,000Z. 'When Henry, 
ai company with Hobert of BellSme [q.v.J, 
tetnmed from a visit to England m the 
summer, the duke, persuaded that they had 
been plotting against him with Hufus, im- 
prisoned them both, by the advice of Bishop 
Odo. Urged by the same counsellor, he 
next led an army to Le Mans ; the citizens 
and most of the nobles of Maine did homage 
to him i a few barons who held out in the 
castle of Ballon surrendered in September. 
Be then, with their help, besieged Bellfme’s 
castie of St. Cdnery, starved it into surrender, 
blinded its commandant, and mutilated some 
of the garrison. Shordy afterwards, how- 
ever, he released Bellome himself, on the 
persuasion of the latter’s father. Belldmo 
BOW became first of the three chief coun- 
sellors of the duke ; and his influence for 
evil, whether it were baclced or not by the 
third, 'William of Arques, more than coun- 
terbalanced the influence for good of the 
second, Edgar Atheling [q.v.] 

In 1089 Rufus prepared to invade Nor- 
mandy. Robert called in the help of Philip of 
France, who joined him at the siege of LaPertS, 
but was bought off by Rufus (of. Jier. Oall, 
Seriptt, xii. 03(1, note a, with Snffl, Chron. 
*. 1090, and Wii.l. Malji. 1. iv. c. 30p. 
In the moaniimo Maine had won its in- 
dependence, and set up a count of its 
ewnj while Henry, whom Eohert had re- 
leased from prison, was fighting for his 
own hand in tho Gotentin. Tlie disooveiy 
of a plot to betray Eouen to William drove 
Eohert to make allianoo with Henry ; and 
to Henry ho was chiefly indebted for the 
failure of that plot, 3 Nov. 1090. At the 
approach of William’s troops tho dulce rushed 
forth from the citadd to support his adhe- 
rents. But his friends persuaded him that 
his life wos too precious to be risked in a 
street fight, so he slipped away across the 
Seine, and waited in a church till thotumu'lt 
was suppressed by his constable and his 
brother Homy. Then he returned, and 
was with diiliculty induced to punish the 
conspirators. In , January 3091 he went 
to help Bollfime in besieging the castle of 


Courcy; hut as his sympathies were — 
in this case very justly — on the other side, 
he ‘took no pains to press the siege.’ 
At the end of the month he was called 
away to meet Eufus. At Bouen or at Caen 
the two brothers made a treaty ; by one of 
ite clauses they agreed to drive Henry out 
of Normandy and divide his lands between 
them. Th^ besieged him at mid-Lent in 
the Mont St. Michel, and in a fortnight 
he surrendered. An incident of the siege 
illustrates what William of Malmesbury 
calls ‘ the mildness of Duke Eohert.’ The 
garrison lacked water ; Henry appealed to 
the duke to ‘ fight against them by the 
valour of his troops, not by the power of the 
elements.’ Eohert hade his sentinels allow 
Henry’s men to fetch water unmolested; 
and when Enfus asked how he expected to 
overcome his enemies if he thus supplied 
their needs, he answered, ‘ Shall I leave 
om* brother to die of thirst f Where 
shall we get another brother if we lose 
him P ’ In August Eohert accompanied Wil- 
liam to England, to meet Malcolm of Scot- 
land, from whom William claimed homage. 
Malcolm declared that whatever submission 
he owed was due not to WiUiam, hut to 
Eohert, oEuding prohahly tosomethin^hich 
had passed at Abernethy in 1073. Robert 
^ent three days in the Scottish camp by the 
Forth, and, with Eadgoi’s hdp, brought 
Malcolm to some sort of agreement with 
Rufus. On 23 Dec. Eohert and Eadgar re- 
turned to Normandy together. 

The late treaty had left a large part of 
Normandy in William’s hands ; it had also 
pledged him to reconquer, for Eohert, Maine 
and the 'Vexin, At Ohristmas 1093 Eohert 
called upon William to fulfil these engage- 
ments. 'William went to Normandy in Mardh, 
1094, and met Eohert twice, hut refused to 
do anything so another war began. 'With 
the help of Philip of France Eohert besieg^ed 
and took Argentan; thence he went on 
alone to take La Houlme. Philip rejoined 
him there, and they marched upon Longue- 
ville, intending to besiege Eufus himself at 
IDu. But Eufus bribed Philip to withdraw, 
while WiUiam of Breteuil hiihed Eohert to 
turn aside and help him in a private feud 
^inst the lord of Br6herval, Next year 
(1096) Bellfime terrorised him into leading 
an armed force against Eohert, son of Qeroy, 
a special object of BellSme’s hatred. Better 
counsellors, however, persuaded the duke to 
try his powers of conciliation, and he ar- 
ranged a compromise which put an end to 
an exceedingly troublesome feud. 

In 1090 Itohert took the cross, and pledged 
his duchy to the English king for five years 
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for the sum of ton thousand marks, Peace then established himself "with aU his for 
had been arranged between the brothers by at Laodioea. The other crusaders reir^^l 
Jarcnto, abbot of Dijon, whom Pope Ur- this as a desertion ; for though out ^ th 
ban II had sent to England for that purpose, stores which reached Laodioea from th* 
directly after the council of Clermont (No- west he sent them lavish supplies for the 
vember 1006). Eobert set out in October; poor, he himself fell back into his old wavs 
Jarento accompanied him as far as Pontivr- of life, and ^ave himself up to ‘ idleness and 
lier (Doubs), where he mot his brother-in- sleep.’ Twice he was vainly recalled to the 
law. Count Stephen of Chartres, and his camp. At last a threat of excommunication 
cousin, Eobert of Plondors (Iltrou 03? Fla- brought him bacit (of. Obd. Vit. 1. j. o. l] . 
viGiTT, ap. Phbtz, viii. 474-6). They crossed Ealbh, c. 68 ; and Quo or Pabib, in llionE’ 
the Alps, saw Pope Urban at Lucca, and vol. civ. ool. 962 D). He seems to have re^ 
passed through Home into Apulia, where the turned in time to take part, at the hegimunv 
Norman Count Eogor welcomed the duke of Lent, in a battle near Antioeh, where 
‘ as the head of his race.' Lack of shipmen Ilonry of Huntingdon (1, vii. c. 10) says he 
forced the brothers-in-law to winter in Oo- commanded the first line, and with one stroke 
labria. They sailed from Brindisi on Easter- of his sword cleft a Turk in twain through 

day, 6 AprU 1007, lauded on the 0th at head, nock, and shoulders down to the chest. 

Dyrrhaohium, and tlionce made their way to A similar exploit was recorded of Godfrey 
Oonstani inopio, where, like tho other cni- de Bouillon. In the gfreat battle with Oor- 
sading chiefs, they swore fealty to the Em- bogha beneath the walls of Antioch on 
peror Alexius. Early in June tliey joined 28 .June 1008, Eobert commanded the third 
tho other orusadors at the siege of Nicroa. (or second, according to some) of the six 
■VVliun, af( or leaving this plnco, tho host di- mttalious into which tho Christians were 
vided into two bodies, the first onset of tlio divided. Plis forces consisted of Normans 
Turks (1 July) fell at Dorylonim upon that in Englishmen, Bretons, and Angevins. The 
which Bobert was with tho other Norman newly discovered (fragment) ‘Chanson d’An- 
princos. Tiio Oliristians wore all but over- tiooho on I’rovcn^al’ gives a description of 
oomo when Eobert, baring his head, waving them : ‘ They bear English axes and javelins 
his gilded banner, and slioulin^ ‘Normandy!’ to hurl.’ ‘when they ore in battle array 
Olid ‘ God wills it I ’ rallied his fiying com- and begin to strike, no one can resist them.’ 
radoB (cf. EaIiPII, o. 22, and Eoubbt, 1. iii. Biohnrd tho Pilgrim sings how, ‘mounted on 
oc. 8-10). Tradition adds that he levelled a lyart charger, tho duke spiong like a leopud 
his spear at a Tiirkisli captain with such force into tho thi^r of tho Sgbt, and unhorsed Cot- 
that It went through tho man’s shield and his bogha in the first onset ( Chanson SAntiochs, 
body too (Hdbt IIunt. 1. vii. o. 7), wliUo he ii. 216-fi), and William of Malmesbury Idls 
duspatchi'd to tho other division of tho host a how at tliu close of the day, when a rally of 
message which brought it to the rusouo, and tlio flying Turks had almost wrested victory 
thus won for tho crusaders their first victory from the crusadors, it was secured to them 
iu the field (Witi/. Malm. 1. iv. c. 867). On by the valour of Eobort and two of hisfol- 
the march from Art ah to Antioch ho led lowers, by whom nnollier Turkish chief was 
the advanced guard. During the siege of intercopted and slain (Will. Malm. 1. iv. 
Antioch (October 1097- June 1098) his wealth 0.889) According to William, this chief 
and his valour alike made liim an important was Oorbogha himself. But Gorhogha was 
persoiinge. The Counts of VermiindoiR,Bloi8, certainly not killed in this battle j and the 
Aumalc, Mnns, and St. Pol ‘ wore all bnand ‘ Ohaiison d’Antioolio ’ (ii. 261) gives the 
to him by gifts, and sorao of them by name of the captain whom Eobort did slay 
homage.’ IJotookpart in sevorallighfs out- — ‘ tho Bed Lion,’ i.s. Eizil-Arslan. Robert 
side till) town, especially one on 81 Dec. joined iu a lettor written from Antioch by 
1097, when lie, Bnhemoncl, and tho Count of some of Ibo crusaders to Urban II, just after 
Flanders, with only 160 knights, routed a the death of Ademar of Lo Puy m August 
large body of Turks. Soon afterwards Iio 1198 (MTairn, olv. 817-9). The duke is c^led 
withdrew to Laodicoa, At this place— tho ‘ Robertns Ourtose ’ in a description of the 
only town in Syria still subject to tho By- siege of Antioch, written atLuoeafrommate- 
zantine emperor— there had landed twenty rials supplied at the end of 1098 by Bruno, 
thousand pilgrims ‘from England and the a citizen of Lucca, who left the crusaders’ 
other isles of the ocean,’ chief among whom camp immediately after Oorbogha's defeat, 
wae Edgar Atholing, ’I'hc Laodiceans wel- Robert assisted Raymond of St. Gilles at 
corned the pilgrims, and were persuaded by tho siege of Marro, Novembor-December 
Edgar to offer the command of the place 1098. In a quarrel which ensued between 
to his friend the Conqueror’s son, Robort Raymond and Bohemond, Eobort sided with 
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the former ; and when Baymond left Marra, 
on IS JaJi- 1099, Kohert followed him to 
Capharda, and thence accompanied him to 
GaaWea and Arkah. During the siege 
/yebruorjr-May) of Arkah, where the other 
leaders rejoined them, a question was raised 
as to the genuineness of the ‘holy lanee’ 
'^hich had been found at Antioch. Bobert 
among the sceptics. At the siege of 
Jerusalem (6 June-16 July 1099) his post 
tree on the north side of the city, hard by 
St. Stephen’s church. It is said that Bobert, 
l)eing wie only one of the crusaders who was 
a king’s son, received the first ofier of the 
oroTTn of Jerusalem, which he refused, say- 
ing that he had never intended to abandon 
his duchy and, now that his vow was ful- 
filled, desired to return home. 'William of i 
Jialmesbury and Ilenry of Huntingdon 
ascribed his refusal to sloth ; and the former 
field that it ‘ aspersed his nobility with an 
indelible stain.’ But ovary one of the other j 
leaders in turn appears to have foLLowod his 
esomple; all were resolved to leave the 
perilous honour for Godfrey of Bouillon (of. 

Malm. 1. iv. o. 389) IIen. Hunt. 
1. vii. 0 . 18 ) Gesta Fmrmrum, a. 180; and 
Albdbt, 1. vi. 0 . 33). Bobert supported the 
new sovereign in a dilute with Baymond 
for the custody of the Tower of David. In 
the battle with the Egyptians under the 
emir ISl-Afdal, between Aecalon and Bamah 
(13 Aug. 1090), he commanded the central 
division, began the attack by moiling a dash 
at a standard which he saw facing him in the 
midst of the enomios, and which he knew in- 
dicated the post of El-Afdiil himself, severely 
wounded the emir, slew the standard-bearer, 
end, according to some writers, carried off the 
standard. It soeins, however, to have been 
really taken by another man, from whom 
Bobert afterwards bought it, that he might 
offer it at the Holy Sqmlohre os a memoriol 
of the vicl ory . Anol her standard which he 
won from tho infidels in this or some other 
battle was idoood by him, on his return 
home, in tho abboy of Holy Trinity at Oaan. 
A poot of tho thirteontli century relates 
that iq this battle Bobert slow three Egyp- 
tian captains; that tho ‘Turks’ fled from 
him ‘ more than a magpie from a falcon; ’ 
and that at last, having ventured too far in 
pursuit, ha found himself alone in their 
midst, but hold them all at hay till, covered 
with Wod, ho was rescued by Bohemond 
and tho Count of Elandere {OonguSte de Ji~ 
nwahm, pp. 308-11). 

The orueade had brought out all that was 
best in Bobert. Tho skill in arms and the 
personal bravery which novor had free play 
m the faction fights of Normandy were dis- 


played in their full brilliancy when he was 
fighting for Christendom instead of for self; 
and his conduct throughout the expedition 
was marked by a straightforwardness and 
disinterestedness which were somewhat rare 
among the leaders of the host (Guibbbt, 1. ii. 
c. 16). His private resources were no doubt 
greater than those of most of the other 
leaders ; it is noted as ‘ a marvellous thing ‘ 
that, whereas all the other chiefe found them- 
eelves horseless at some period of the jour- 
ney, ‘ neither by Christian nor by heathen 
could he ever be brought down from the 
rank of a knight to that of a foot-soldier ; ’ 
he was_ always ready to share his wealth 
with his comrades, and, except during his 
secession to Laodicoa, to take his shore in 
their hardships and labours. 

The spell which the cross seemed to have 
cast over him lost its power when he came 
back to the west. He left Palestine in the 
autumn of 1009, but did not reach Nor- 
mandy till September 1100. According to 
many Italian writers, the famous ‘ Begimen 
Banitatis Balernitauum’ was composed for 
him when he passed through Southern Italy 
on hie way home from the crusade. Gian- 
none says this poem was dedicated to Bo- 
bert, ‘calling him king of England,’ and 
that he had been wounded in the holy war. 
In the copies of the ‘ Begimen ’ now extant 
the first line runs ‘ Anglornm Begi scripsit 
schola tota Salem! ; ’ and as the poem can 
be shown to have existed in the twelfth 
century, it seems impossible to suppose that 
the king alluded to is Edward X That 
Bobert was known in Southern Ita^ as 
‘Mng of England’ is evident from Peter 
Dioconus QPebtz, vii. 791), who, speaking of 
a'bout 1117 A.B., says that ‘Botbeitue rex 
Anglorum’ sent gifts to Monte Cassiuo, 
asking the prayers of the monks (of whom 
Peter was one in the early half of the 
twdfth century) ‘ pro se et pro statu i^ni 
sui’ (see also Mubatobi, Axitiq. Medii Mui, 
iu. 936). While in Italy Robert married 
Sibyl, daughter of the Count of Conveisana. 
The death of William, Bufus, 2 Aug. 1100, 
freed him from the necessity of redeeming 
Normandy from pledge; he was ‘hUth^ 
received oj all men,’ and went with his bride 
to the Mont St. Michel to give thanks for the 
success of his pilOTimage. On the eve of his 
departure in IWO he had advised Count 
Elios of Maine to offer his homage to William 
Bufus ; William rejected it, and drove Elios 
out of Maine, which, however, he won back 
after William's death, all hut the citadel of 
Xe Mans. Tho N orman garrison which Wil- 
liam hod left there now sent word to Ro- 
bert, os WiUiam’s successor, that they neither 
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could HOT would hold it for him unless he 
sent them help, llobert, ‘worn out with 
the toils of pilgrimage, and more desirous to 
go to bod than to go to war ^ain,’ bade 
them make their own terms with Elias ; ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ I am tired out ; Normandy is enough 
for me ; and the nobles of England are in- 
viting me to go and be their king.’ Such an 
invitation had in fact been sent to him by a 
few barons who saw in him a tool more 
easily to be adapted to their purposes than 
the actual king, his brother Ilenry. Lack 
of means, as well as lack of energy, made 
him slow to act upon it ; within a very short 
time after his return he had squandered the 
whole of his wife’s largo dowry, and was 
again penniless. lie seems to have com- 
plained to the pope of Henry's seizure of the 
crown ns a breach of the treaty between him- 
self and Bufus, whereby it had been agreed 
that if either of them died without lawful 
issue the survivor should suoceed liim (Pas- 
aiiAL II, Ep. Ibc. The passage is obscure, 
and evidently corrupt ; but the ‘ sacramon- 
tiim ’ which Bobert is said to have accused 
Jlenry of breaking con only be the oath 
sworn by Bufus, not hy Henry himself). In 
the spring of 1101 BannuU Elnmbard [q. v.] 
escaped fcom the Tower, end went over sea. 
The duke ‘ received him, set liim over Nor- 
mandy, and, so for as his (Bobert’s) laziness 
allowed, made use of his counsels.’ The re- 
sult was the assembling at Trtport of a fleet 
with which Bobert sailed for England. He 
landed on 21 July at Porcbestor, and marched 
upon Winchester; but Jieoring the queen was 
there awaiting her confinement, ho declared 
that ‘he would be a villain who should be- 
siege a lady in such a case,’ and turned 
towards London. Near Alton (Hampshire) 
Henry met him, but, instead of fighting, they 
made peace [for its terms see Huitiit 11. 
At Michaelmas Bobert wont home, loaded 
with presents from Henry. He was ‘ duke 
only in name; ’ ‘nobody thought him of any 
importance;’ ‘amid all the wealth of hm 
duchy he often lacked bread;’ and it was 
said that the comrades of his vices more than 
once carried off all his clothes, and thus com- 
pelled him to stay in bed till they brought 
tliom bach. 

In 1102 Henry stirred him up to besiege 
'Bell^me’s castle of Yignats, near Falaise. 
Eome traitors in the duke’s host Jired their 
own quarters and fled, whereupon the rest 
of his troops fled likewise. In Juno 1 103 ho 
made another attempt to drive Bellfme out 
of theHifimois; Belldme, however, ‘attacked 
his easy-going sovereign in divers ways, and 
at lost set upon him bold^ in the highway 
and put him to flight.’ Hi the same year 


Bobert went to England ‘to speak with the 
king. _ According to one account, Hentv sent 
for him; according to another, he wentTf 
his own accord to plead for the exiled Earl 
of Warren; a third mokes the whole aflah 
originate in a plot of Henry’s to entran B^ 
bert. The difte crossed to Southainton 
with eleven knights. Bobert of Meulaa met 
him on the road to Winoheater,andfrightoned 

him into throwing himself on the Ssrey of 
the queen, who promised to influence her 
husband in his favour if he would ‘forgive’ 
the yearly pension which Henry had pro- 
mised him by the treaty of 1101. To this 
Bobert agreed, and he then ventured to the 
court of his brother, who, whether he did or 

did not grant Eobert's requests, lectured him 
soundly on his misgovernment of Normandv 
(of. Obd. Vit. 1. xi. 0 . 2 ; Waou, pt. ifl. u 
10586-766 ; Will. Mam. 1. iv. c. 389, 1. v 
CO. 396 and 898; Engl. Chron.a, 1108), The 
lecture was wasted ; next year ‘ the sleepy 
duke,’ rather than be at the trouble of fight- 
ing any longer with Belldme, granted km 
everythiiw that he desired. On this Henry 
come to Norman^ ; a conference took place ; 
Bobert ceded to Ilenry the county of Evrenx! 
again promised amendment, and agam broke 
his promise. Henry came again, at the head 
of an army, in Lent 1106. Oaen, Bayeux, 
Falaise, and Bouen alone remained to Bo- 
bert ; he wandered about almost alone, lite- 
rally begging his bread ; at Oaen, which he 
had endeavoured to fortify by digging a great 
trench which Wace saw some seventy years 
later, the citizens plotted to betray town and 
duke both at once to the king, and the duke 
escaped only just in time, while the few ser- 
vants who followed him were intercepted at 
the pnto and robbed of all their baggage. In 
Whitsun week the brothers met atCinteaui, 
near Falaise, but they could not agree. On 
Michaelmas eve 1106 the struggle was 
ended by the battle of Tinchebray [see 
HBiTBr Ij, where Bobert was taken prisoner 
by the king’s chaplain, Qaldric [q- v.] Henry 
sent him to England, and kept liim m prison 
there for the rest of his life. For the story 
that ho was released in 1107 or 1109 on con- 
dition of leaving England and Normandy for 
ever within forty days, that during those days 
ho was detected plotting treason, and was re- 
captured and blinded, there is no authority 
earlier than Matthew Paris; and though the 
blinding is mentioned by some other thir- 
teenth-century writers, all earlier evidence 
refutes the statement (see FiiBi]HAB’,Nom(m 
Conquest, v. 849). Even Matthew adds that 
Bobert was supplied with every luxury, and 
had six knights to wait upon him. In 1119 
Henry declared that ho was keeping his 
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brother ‘ as a noble pilgrim, worn out with 
laaay troubles, reposing in a royal citadel 
(«n arce regia), with abundance of delicacies 
and comforts.’ Avar regia probably means the 
Tower. Nine years later (1128) Hobert was 
in the castle of Devizes. Ilis last years were 
spent in that of Cardiff, in the custody of 
liobert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.] There is 
a poem translated byEdwardWilliama from 
theWelsh Mag, November 1794 ; De 
£A. HttE!, Easais hiatorigitea aur lea Eardea, ii. 
95-7) which purports to be (traditionally) 
a Boni; composed by Bobert when a prisoner 
atBrutol, and addressed to a large oak that he 
could see from his prison. Some ohronidem 
say that the duke died at Bristol, whicln like 
Cardiff, was a fortress of the Earl of Glou- 
cester. According to the best authorities, 
however, he died at Cardiff, 10 Feb. 11S4. 
Matthew Paris has a tale that he starved him- 
self to death in disgust at being made the 
recipient of Henry’s cast-off clouies, Henry 
havmg sent him a newmantle which had been 
made lor the king himself, but had proved a 
misfit. The oaken effigy which still marks 
Bobert's tomb in the aboey church of Glou- 
cester dates from the close of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is 
probably a tribute from some warrior of the 
third crusade to the memory of the hero of 
the first. 

Bobert’s wife had died in Lent 1103, 
Oideric attributes her death to poison, and 
implies that it was contrived by Agnes, the 
widow of Waller Giffard [see Gieeabe, 
WaIiTEb], who, by promising Bobert the en- 
joyment of her wealth and the support of 
her powerful kinsfolk, had induced him to 
promise in return that he would marry her, 
* and put the whole p^overament of Normandy 
into her hands ’ ii his wife should die ; a 
promise which his warfare with Henry left 
him no leisure to fulfil. William of MalmM- 
bury says that Sibyl died from bad nursing 
after the birth of a child ; if so, the infant 
did not survive her. The only known off- 
spring of Bobert’s marriage was William 
'tho Olito,’ born in 1101 (Obp. Vit. I. x. o. 
16, ed. Le Prdvost, iv. 98 j cf. 1. xii. c. 24, 
ib. 402), In 1128 Bobert, then in prison 
at Devizes, dreamed that a lance-thrust de- 
prived him of the use of iiis right arm, 

‘ Alasl my son is dead,’ he said on awaking; 
and the dream was quickly followed by the 
news of William's death from just such a 
wound, received in a skhmish in Flanders 
(My). Bobert had a natural daughter, 
married in 1089 to Elias of Saint-Soeim ; and 
also two natural sons, William and Bichard, 
born during the years when ha was in re- 
bellion against his father. These boys were 


brought up by their mother in her home on 
the irench border till they reached manhood, 
when she brought them to Normandy, pre- 
sented them to the duke as his sons, and by 
successfully undergoing the ordeal of hot iron 
compelled him to acknowledge them os such. 
Bicnard was accidentally shot dead in the 
New Forest in May 1100. William went after 
Tinchebray to the Holy Land (Obp. Vii. 
Lx.o. 18). In August 1108 King Baldwin I 
entrusted him with the command of two 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, with 
which he captured a noble Arabian lady and 
her train, consisting of a number of youths 
and maidens, four thousand camels, and otW 
spoil, with a loss of only two men of im- 
portance on his own side (Albebt, 1, x. c. 
47). In 1110 he held the lordship of Tor- 
tosa, and was one of the princes who mus- 
tered at Antioch in September to defend it 
against tbe Turks (i5. 1, xi. c. 40). He seems 
to have fallen shortly afterwards, probably 
in battle with the infidels (Obp. VIT. L x. 
c. 13). 

[The chief source of information on Bobert's 
life as a whole is Orderiens Vitalis, edited by 
Duchesne in Historic Normannomm Scriptoies ; 
better by Le Privost for the Soe. de I'Hist. de 
France ; reprinted from tbe latter edition, with- 
out le Prevost's notes, hut with others which 
are not without use, in Migne's Patrologia, vol. 
clxxxviii. The other original autboruies for 
Bobert’s career in Europe are; William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Begum, the English Chro- 
nicle (Bolls Ser^_, Flor. Wig. and his Con- 
tinnator (Engl. Mist. Soc.) ; the Continuator of 
William of .Tumiegcs (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. 
Scriptt,, andMigne, vol, cxlix.) ; and Wace’s Bo> 
man ds Bou, ed, Andresen, The best modern ac- 
count is in Zeeman’s Norman Conquest and Wil- 
liam Bufns. For Bobert’s career m tbe east we 
have, besides Ordeiio andlVilliam of Malmesbury, 
the original Latin historians of the first crusade, 
published by tbe Acaddmis Bovole das Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, viz. William of Tyre 
(Becueil des Eistoriens des Croisades, Hist, 
Occidontanx, vol. i.), tbe Gesta Francoium and 
its adapter Tudebode, Baymond of Aguilers or 
Agiles, Fulcher of Chartres, Balph of Caen, 
Bobert of Beims (ii, vol. iii.). Baldric of Dol, 
Guihert of Nogent, and Albert of Aii (ii. vol. iv.); 
the Chanson u'Antioche of Bichoid the Pilgrim, 
edited by Paulin Paris (Bomans des douze 
Pairs); and its thirteenth-centnry continuation, 
the Conquito de Jerusalem, in the Collection des 
Poites FianQais du Moyen-Age, edited by M. C. 
Hippeau. An old Frencli chronicle, la Estoiia 
de Jernsalom et d’Antioebe (Becueil des Hist, 
des Croisades, Hist. Occidentaux, vol. v.), exist- 
ing in a thirteenth-century MS,, but possibly 
dating back to tbe twelfth century in its original 
form, IS full of incidents connected with Robert's 
crusading life, and illustrates also his relations 
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wifili BeU^ms, Bor rafersnce to this ehroaiele, 
and for many other valuahle suggestions utilised 
in this article, the writer is indebted to Mr. T, A. 

Ardier.] K* N. 

BOBBjBiT, Eael op GLOtroBSTBB ( d . 

1147), -was a natural son of Henry I, king of _ 

England. A statement in one version of the decided in favour of §tephen.''"*Some 

‘Brut y Tywysogion’ (a. 1110) that his months later Robert shared with Brian Pit^ 

mother was Nest^q. v.] is absent from the Count the duty of escorting Matilda over sea 
earlier text; and as Nest’s own grandson, for her marriage with Geofey of Aniou ^ 
Giroldus Oambronsis, has left a minute ac- wos^ by his lather’s deathbed at Lions-la^ 
count of her family (JDe Jiebus, &c., h i. c. 9; Eordt at the opening^of December 1135. ' 
Itm. Kmdtr. 1. ii. c. 7), which contains no Whether or not Henry really did as* was 
mention of the Earl of Gloucester, it seems afterwards asserted, revoke at the last mo- 
to be erroneous (of. EnnmiAir, Norman Oon~ ment his nomination of Matilda as his heiress. 
mmti V. 863, 863). The mention made by the bulk of the nobles, both in Eugi.,,.! ^ 
William of Molmeshmy of Robert’s ances- Normandy, now treated the succession as an 
tors, Norman, Flemish, and French (Wlix. open question, and while Stephen hurried off 
Malu. Geeta JReg. 1. v. c. 446), may possibly to seize the English crown Robert himself is 
allude to his mother, but more probobly said to have been urged by his friends to put 
refers to Henry’s grandmother, Adela of in a counte]>claim. This, however, he mu- 
France. Robert was a native of Oaon (Obd. dently refused to do (Geata Steph. p. lO). 
Vii. 920B). Ho was born before his father’s For the moment, however, the dionces of 
accession to the throne (WiiiL. Malm. Jffiai , the legitimate heir seemed no better than 
Nov, 1. i. 0 . 463), and was the oldest of all his own, and when the Norman barons in- 
Henry’s sons { Oont . Will, ob JuMikans, h vited Stephen’s brother. Count Theobald of 
viii. 0 . 39). Blois,to tolte possession of Normandy,Robert 

Henry laid the foundation of Robert’s for- so far concurred in their scheme as to join 
tunes by bestowing on him the hand of Mabel them in a conference with Thoobsld at Li- 
(oalled Matilda by Orderic, and Sybil by the sieux on 31 Dec. 'The tidings of Stephen’s 
Oont. of Will, of Jumifigo^, daughter of election os king in England coused them to 
Robert Fitzllomon (d. 1107) [q. v,], and abandon their project and accept the new 
with it the whole heritage of her father and king as their duke, and to this also Robert 
her undo, comprising the honour of Torigny assented, giving up Falaise to Stephen's re- 
and other property in Normandy, the lordsiiip preseutatives as soon os he had safely removed 
of Glamorgan in Wales, and considerable the lote king’s treasures, It was, however, 
estates in England. Oliief among these was not tiU aftor Easter 1180 that, in answer to 
thehonourof Gloucester, whiolillenryformed Stephen’s repeated invitations, he at length 
into an earldom for his son. The rhyming crossed over to England, and did homage for 
ebronidor called Robert of Gloucester (j7. his estates there; and even then he did it on 
1260-1800) [q. v.] dates both these transac- the express condition that it should be bind- 
tions in 1109 (vv. 8910-13) ; but recent cri- ins only so long as Stephen’s own promises 
ticism has shown that Robert did not become to ujm were kept, and he himself was left in 
an earl till some time between April 1121 and undisturbed possession of oil his honours and 
.1 uno 1123 (J, H. Round, ‘ The Creation of the dignities. 

Earldom of Gloucester,* Gsnaaloyfst, new ser. Next year (1187) Robert accompanied 
iv, 129-40 ; and Geoffrey do Mandeville, pp. the king on a visit to Normandy ; there they 
420 et seq.) In 1119 ho was present with quarrelled, and in spite of a nominal xi- 
his father at the battle of Brdmule against conciliation Stephen, early in 1188, declared 
Louis YI of France, and in 1128, when a re- Robert’s English and Welsh estates forfeited, 
> volt broke out among the Norman borons, he and razed some of his caetles. Soon after 
broughtup a force to assist in the reductionof Whitsuntido the earl sent to the king a for- 
the rebel castle of Brionne, In 1126 ho was mal renunciation of his allegiance, and to his 
charged with the custody of the captive duke, under-tenants in England orders to prepare 
Robert of Normandy, whom ho keiit in ward for war. This message iiroved the signalfor 
for a while in his castle at Bristol, and after- a general rising of the barons, in whiim, how- 
words Irsnsforred to another stronghold at over, Robert took no personal shore, although 
Cardiff, the capital of his Welsh lord^ip. On the garrison of his chief fortress, Bristol, 
1 Jan, 1127 he was onllod upon by his father played a considernhle part in it under the 
to join the other barons assembled at West- command of his eldest son. He was himself 
minster in doing homage to Henry's only occupied iufnrtheringthe interestsofhishalf- 


Matilda, as heiress 

.a— r\.. .t • 


umiu me aiug-snepjisw, Stephen 
count of Boulogne, as to which wa^ enS 
to precedence in takmir tTia n«+v. . j.. ' 
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BBter Matilda in Nomaudy, -where he pto- 
cined the ennendei of Caen and Bayeux to 
liar husband in June 1138. On 30 Sept, 1139 
he landed at Arundel with 140 knignte and 
the Ihnpress Matilda hereeE Lea-ving her 
hi Arundel Castle he set off with only 
twel-ye followers, and rode hurriedly across 
souftem England to Bristol, where the em- 
press soon rejoined him. There he set up his 
headquarters aa_connnander-in-ehief other 
forces in the civil war which followed, and 
as her chief assistant in the government of 
the western shires, which Ins influence and 
his valour quickly brought to acknowledge 
Matilda os -their la^. 

At the opening of 1141 he headed, in con- 
junction with his aon-in-law, Earl Banulf of 
Ohester, the whole forces d her party in an 
araedition for the relief of Lincoln Castle, 
whiifli Stephen was besieging, and he received 
the snrrendor of Slrahen himself at the close 
of the battle whidi took place under the 
waUs of Lincoln on Canmemae day. He 
afterwards accompanied the empress in her 
triumphal progress to Winchester and Lon- 
don, as also in her flight to Oxford when 
driven out of London, Later in the same 
year he was with her during the double siege 
at Winchester, when she besieged the bishop 
in his foi'tifiod house of Wolvesey, and was 
in her turn blockaded in the city bv 'the 
king’s queen with all her etrengthi* On 
14 Sept. Bobort succeeded in covering his 
half-sister’s retreat from Winchester, and in 
cutting his own way out afterwards ; but he 
was overtaken and mode p^oner at Stock- 
bridge. The queen sent mm into honour- 
able oonilnement in Bocliester Castle till ar- 
tangemenfiB could be made for his release in 
exchange for Stephen, who was in prison at 
Bristol under tho chai-ge of Countess Mabel. 
A prqjeot for Stephen’s restoration as titular 
king, -with Bobert as acting ruler of England 
under bim, was foiled by the earl’s refusal to 
join in any such compi'amiaa without his sis- 
ter’s consent; and a simple exchange of the 
captives, though long opposed hy Bohort on 
the ground that an cad was no equivalent 
fer a king, was carried into effect at the be- 
ginning of November, 

Shortlv before midsummer in tho next 
year, 1143, Bohert was sent hy the emprese 
to Anjon to persuade her (eecond) husWd 
(Geoffrey of A njou) to come to her assistonoo 
m England. Binding, however, that Geoffrey 
would not stir till he had completed his con- 
quest of Normandy, Bohert was forced to join 
him in a campaign which lasted till the close 
of the autamn. Bohert was apparently re- 
called by tiding that Stephen was hleekading 
Matilda in Oxford Castle. He hniried back 


to England, takmgwithhim hislittlenephew, 
the future King Henry II, and tluee or fom- 
hundred Norman men-at-aims. His force 
being too small to effect Matilda’s relief 
duectly, he sought to draw St^en away 
from Oerford hy laying siege to Wareham, a 
castle of hia own which Stephen had seized 
during his absence. The Mng, however, did 
not move; Robert, after receiving the sur- 
render of Waiehnm, took Portland andLul- 
worth, and then summoned all his sister's 
partisans to meet him at Cirencester. She 
had meanwhile made her escape, and before 
Christmas Bohert was able to ming her child 
to meet her at Wallingford. All three seem to 
have shortly afterwards returned to Bristol, 
and to have remained riiie^ there thiough- 
oiit the next four yeara In July 1143 Robert 
won enother great victory over Stephen near 
Wilton. In 1144 he again led all his forces 
in person against the king, who was endea- 
vouring to raise the blockade which Robert 
had formed round Malmesbury; Stephen, 
however, retreated without giving hattie. 

Next year Bohert plaimed on attack 
upon Onord (wMch had surrendered to 
Stephen after Matilda’s escape), and for that 
purpose raised a great fortification at Par- 
ringdon. This new fortress, however, soon 
fell into the hands of the king; and £nm 
that moment Bohert struggled in vain against 
the rapid disintegration of the Angevin party. 
What remained of it seems to have been held 


together for two more years solely hy hia 
tact and his energy, for as soon as he was 
gone it feE utterly to pieces. In the s^g 
of 1147 he escorted young Henry from Bris- 
tol to Wareham on his way hack to Anjou ; 
in the autumn he fifll sick of a fever, and on 
31 Oct. he died at Bristol. There, in the 
choir of the church of a Benedictine priory 
which he had founded in honour of St, James, 
outside the city wall, he was buried beneath 
a tomb of green jasper stone {Chron. Tewkesb,, 
Momst ii, 61), which in Lelsnd’s day had 
been replaced by ' a sepulchre of gray marble 
set up upon six pillars of a smaim hethe* 
{Itm, vii. 86, ed. 1744). 

Bohert appears to have been a happy com- 
poundofwaTrior,BtateBman,andschmar. His 
love of letters mode him the chosen patron, 
and, as it seems, the familiar friend,_of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who dedicatedhia ' Gesta 
Begum Anglorum’ and 'Historia Novella’ to 
him in terms of affectionate admiration; the 
‘ Historia N o veUa/ indeed, was -written at Bo- 
hert’s own speeiai desire. For his capacity 
as a statesman it may be said that his eisters 
cause almost invariably prospered when she 
ehowed him to direct her counsel^ and de- 
clined as soon os ehe neglected his advice } 
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'while to the chaiaoter of his ruio in the 'west 
of England during the civil war we have the 
testimony of a member of the oppoate party 
that he ‘ restored peace and tranquilUty 
throughout his dominions, and greatly im- 
proved their condition, savo only that he 
burdened aU his people with taxes for the 
building of his castles, and required all to 
assist him either with men or with money 
whenever he marched against the foe ’ (Gesta 
Steph, p. 97). The most important of these 
oastles was tnatofBristd, which he so greatly 
enlarged and strengthened that ho is usually 
said to have been its founder, though it m 
plain that a fortress existed there hmore his 
day. Ilis priory of St. James at Bristol was 
a coll to the abbey of Tewkesbury, which 
looked upon his father-in-law as its second 
founder, and to which ho was himself a dis- 
tinguished benefactor. The Oistercian abhoy 
of Neath was founded in 1130 by Eichard 
de Qranville, chief boron of the honour 
of Glamorgan, imder the special patronage 
and protection of Earl Eobert, Countess 
Mabel, and their eldost son. Another Ois- 
tercian house, Margam, was founded by Eo- 
bert only a few months before his death, in 
1147. His widow survived him ten years ; 
she was the mother of six children. The 
oldest son, ‘William, second earl of Glouces- 
ter, died in 1183, leaving only three daugh- 
ters) and by the marriage of one of those, 
Amicia, to Eichard, sixth earl of Clare, the 
earldom of Gloucester ultimate^ passed to 
the family of Clare [see Onann, Faiiilx of]. 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gosta Eogum and 
Historiii Novella, od. SCubhs, Gosta Btophnni, 
od. llowlott ( Chronicles of Stephen and Henry II , 
vol. hi.), English Chronicle, ed. Thorpe, Annals 
of Margam and Tovrkoshnry, ed. lainru (Annales 
Monastici, vol. i.), Gervoso of Canterbury, od. 
Slnbhs, Eobert of Gloncostor, od. Wright, Gi- 
raldns Cambronsis’s Do llobns a se Gostis and 
Itinorarium Eambiin! (Opera, ed. Dimock and 
Brower, vole, i, and vi.), all in Bolls Soiios; Con- 
tinnator of Floreneo of ‘Worcester, od. Thorpe 
(Engl, lliat. Sac.) ; Ordoriens ‘Vitalis and Cou- 
limnitor uf William of Jumiigos, od, Dnehesno 
(Hist, Norm, Scriplt.) ; Brut y Tywysogion, or 
Gtwonlian Chronicle of Caradoc of Dlancnrvnn 
(Cambrian Archmol. Assoc. 1863); Dugdalo's Ba- 
ronage, and Monaetieon, vole, ii. and v., od. Cnloy, 
&e. ; l<keeman’s Norman Conquest, vol, v. np- 



EOBEET Of Jnmtos {Jl, 1061), arch- 
bishop of Contorbury, called ‘Ohompart’ 
{OaUia Christiana, xi, 968), a Norman by 
birth, was prior of St. Onen at Eouon, and 
in 1037 wos chosen ahhot of .Tumiieos, 
having been designated for that olHce by liis 


predecessor and kinsman, Abbot ‘Wilb'.n, 
lie began to build the abbey church of 
St. Mary m 1040 (*.; 

Conquest, V7. 93, v. 621). While Edward 
son of Ethelred the Unready [see Edwam) 
inn Comtbssob], was an exile in Nor- 
mandy, Eobert did him some service: they 
became intimate friends, and when Edward 
returned to England in 1043 to ascend the 
throne, Eobert accompaniod him (Vita JEd~ 
wardi, p. 390; Gesta Pontifieum, p. 83 ) 
The see of London having follan vacant hv 
the death of Bishop ASlfweard [q. v,], Ei. 
ward bestowed it on Eobert in Auguat‘l044. 
lie became the head of the foreigners at the 
court and in the kingdom, opposed Earl 
Godwino [q. v.] and his party, beeping alive 
the king’s 'belief that the earl was guilty of 
tho death of Edward’s brother AElfred (d, 
1036) [q. V.], and acquired such an extra- 
ordinary degree of influence over him that 
it is said that, if he asserted that a black 
crow was white, the king would sooner be- 
lieve his words than his own eyes (Annales 
Winfonienses, ii. 21). When the see of Can- 
terbury became vacant by the death of Ead- 
sigo [q. V.] on 20 Oct. 1050, Edward set 
aside the canonical election of ASlMc (Jl. 
1060) [q, V.], and in the witenagemot held 
in tho spring of 1061 appointed Eobort. Eo- 
bert wont to Rome for his pall, returned with 
it on 27 July, and was enthroned at Canter- 
bury (Anglo-8a,rm Chronicle, arm, 1048, 
Eetorborough). Hie promotion caused deep 
indignation among English churchmen ( Vita 
Eadtcardi, p. 400), and this feeling must have 
bueii incTuased by his refusal to consecrate 
Spoarliafoc, tiie bishop-elect of London, on 
tho i)lca that the pope liad forbidden him to 
do BO, though Spearhafoc showed him the 
king’s writ ordering the consecration, 
Itobcrt’s now dignity govo him larger op- 
portunities of thwarting Godwins, and ho had 
a poi'Bonal quarrel with the earl about some 
land that he claimed as belonging to his see, 
and that Godwins was occupying (i6.) During 
tho quarrel betweoii tho king and the earl in 
Boptombor, Eobert used hie influence with the 
king to inflame his anger against Godwins, 
insist ing that he was the murderer of Ed- 
ward’s brother, and he instigated the mocking 
mosaage that tho earl should have no peace 
IVom tho king until ho restored to him his 
brother and his companions. When Godwins 
was exiled, ho persuaded Edward to separate 
from the queen, and imparently suggested a 
divorce (loi p. 403). It seems probable that 
it was at this time that Edward sent him on 
an embassy to Duke William of Normandy 
to promiso him tho succession to the tjirone, 
and it may be to invito him to visit him 
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(WiiuAM OP Poitiers, p. 85; on this mes- 
fm see Nonmn Caiwiiest, iiL 68^. 

tfodmne retumed ftom exile in September 
1052. The archbishop did not dare to airait 
jiis restoration to power, and in company 
with Ulf, bishop ofDorchester, armed him- 
self, and made haste to escape. As he and 
Ulf and their followers rode through the 
streets of London, they slew and wounded 
jaany men ; they burst through the east 
gate, rode to Walton-on-the-Nase in Essex, 
and finding an old nnseaworthy ship there, 
they embarked in her and sailed to Nor- 
mandy. Tn his hasty flight Bobert left his 
pall behind him, and, as tho English chro- 
nicler adds, ' all Ohristendom here in this 
land even os God willed for that before ha 
had taken that worship as God willed not’ 
{Mffh-Saxon Chronvile, ann. 1062, Peter- 
borough). On the 16th the witon outlawed 
him for the mischief that he had made be- 
tween the king and the earl. To the period 
of his nrohbishoprio is to be referred the 
story that he brought an accusation against 
the king's mother Emma [q. v.], and that 
she cleared licvself by the ordeal of hot iron 
(AnmUt Whtonienaen, ii. 21 sq.), but the 
story is unhistorical. Robert went to Roma 
tolay his complaint before tho pope, who gave 
W letters roinatating him in his see, but he 
did not regain poesossion of it. Ilia deposi- 
tion and the transforonce of his office to Sti- 
gand [q. v.] were made one of tho leading 
pretexts for tlie invasion of England by Wii- 
Bsm tho Oonquoror (IIeubi' op IlraiiiroDOK, 
p. 109 ; Nonnan Cirrujueat, ill. 284). On his 
retumfi'om lioraehe wont to Jumihges, where 
he died, and was buried near the high altar 
of the abbey church. Ilia doath apparently 
took place soon after his journey to Rome 
[Getta JPontifieum, p. 36; Gervase op 0 am- 
TEBBURT, ii. 2G2 ; Atmfilee Wi’ntonwues, ii. 
26); Bishop Stubbs, however, places his death 
in 1070 {Hegisfnm Saerwn, p. 20), the year 
of Stigand’s deposition and of the consecra- 
tion or Lan&anc [q. v.] Two fine Anglo- 
Saxon manuBoripts in the public library at 
Eouen, entitled ‘Bonodiclioiiarius Iloberli 
AtoMepisoopi ' and ‘Missolo Eobeiti Arobi- 
spiscopi Oantnarionsis,’ are believed to have 
belonged to him, and to have been brought 
over &om England by him in his flight 
(Arof(®o%i«, xxix. 18, 134-0). 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron. od. Phimmor ; TitaBnd- 
watdi ap. Lives of Edward tho Ooufes«r ; Wi- 
liam of Malmesbury’s fiesta Pontiff, and fiesta 
Eogum, Gopvaso of Canterbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ann. Wnton. np. Annales Monas- 
tici, rd. Luord (these six Bolls Ser.); fiallia 
Chrisdana, vol.xi.; 'Will, of Poitiers, ed. fiilos; 
Ptseman's Norman Conquest.] IrV. H. 


EOBEET the SrAiMR (JL IGOOl, othsN 
wise known as Robert the son of ‘ Wimaic,' 
derived the latter appellation&om his mother, 
whom William of Poitiers describes as ‘no- 
bilis mulier,’ and whose name suggests Breton 
origin. He acted as ' staller ’ at the court of 
Edward the Confessor (Cod. Dipl. Nos. 771, 
822,828,859,871,904,958,1388). If he is 
the ‘ Eodhertus regia consanguineus ’ who was 
one of the witnesses to the Waltham Ahhey 
charter, he must have had some claim to Mn- 
ehip with Edward. This is renderedprobahle 
by the biographer’s description of hun (Ft fa 
rndviar^^ p. 431) as ‘ regalis palatii stabiU- 
tor, et musdem Regis propinquus,’ standing 
by the deathbed of Eiwara. Mr. Freeman 
queried the ‘propinquus,’ but apparently 
without cause. Another of these charters 
mentions Bobert’s name in a way that implies 
he was sherifiT of Essex. In addition to his 
other estates Edward granted him the pre- 
bend of on outlawed canon of Shrewahuiy, 
which he presented to his aon-in-lnw (Domn- 
day, i. 252 6). 

On WilBam’a landing in England, Bobert, 
who is described as a native of Normandy, 
hut residing in England, sent to William 
‘ domino suo et consangnineo,’ says William 
of Poitiers, warning that Harold was march- 
ing south fiushfd with victory, and that he 
had hatter await him behind entrenohmonte 
(Noman Oonjuest, iii. 416-18). The rest of 
our knowledge of him comas from ‘Domes- 
day,’ which shows us that he was sheriff of 
Essex under William (Domsiday, ii 98), but 
dead before tho survey (1066). Freeman, 
in his appendix on ‘Bobert and Swegen of 
Essex ’ (Norman Oonqmt, vol. iv.), has ana- 
lysed the entries relating to each in ‘Domes- 
day,’ and shown that Robert, while losing 
soma of the estates he hod held before tb» 
Oonqusst, obtained fresh ones, especially in 
Essex. Swegen, his son and heir, succeeded 
him as sheriff, but lost the apointmeut be- 
fore the survey (Domesday, ii. 2 5). He raised 
a castle at Rayleigh, of which the eaithworka 
remain, and made a vineyard and a park there 
(i5. p. 4S 5). Hia son and sneoessor, Robert, 
loiown like him as ' De Essex,’ woe father of 
Henry de Essex the constable, who forfeited 
the family estates for treason in 1168. They 
then vested in the crown ae ‘ the honour of 
Rayleigh.’ 

[Vita Eedivardi (Bolls Set.); Willism of 
Poitiers; Domesday Book; Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomaticue ; Freemen’s Norman Conquest.] 

J. H. B. 

ROBERT B'Onai, e’Oiiit, or e’Oilt 
(d. 1090 P), Norman baron, was probably a 
native of Ouilly-le-Ticomte, near Lisieux, 
and, with his brothers Nigel and Gilbert, 
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came to England -with William the Oon- 
queior, Hohert 'was 'vory soon rewarded 
with large chants of land in the Midland 
counties, and with the hand of AJditha(Eald- 
gyth), the heiress of the wealthy thane 
Wiggod of Wallingford, Mnsman and cup- 
bearer of Eing Ed-ward. In 1071 Robert 
was ordered by tho Mug to build a castle at 
Oxford, ondisthereforelmo'wn as ‘ conatabu- 
larius Oxonioe,’ or ‘ oastelli urbis Oxeneford- 
ensis oppidanus’ (Jliiit Abend,, ii. 7, 12). 
The great tower of the keep, which still re- 
mains, though in the native or primitive 
Romanesque style, is almost certainly his 
work. In 1074 he founded the church of 
St. George in Oxford Castle for secular 
priests, with a small endowment (the rec- 
tory 01 St. Maiy Magdalen), afterwards in- 
creased; this loundation was annexed to 
Oseney Abbey about 1149 : but the crypt of 
the church is still preserved under Oxford 
gaol, though the stones have been moved 
from the original site. In later life, Robert, 
who is described as very rich and grasping, 
was induced by a dream to restore to Abbot 
Roinald lands which he had seized belonging 
to the abboy of Abingdon. He also became 
generally a ‘ reparator ecclesiarum ot reoreator 
pauperum,’ and is supposed to have built the 
existing tower of St. Michael’s, at the North 
Gate 01 Oxford (which is in the same style 
as the castle koepb the original church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and the remarkable crypt 
of St. Feter’s-in-the-East, the endowment of 
which was supplied from his manor of Holy- 
well (Domeedfcy, p. ICS 6). He also built a 
bridge in the north-west of Oxford, now 
Hytho bridge (Jliat. Abend, ii. 1C). At 
Easter 10S4 he entertained Frince Ilenry, 
with St. Osmund and Miles Crispin, at 
Abingdon Abbey, providing both for them 
andrar the monks. There is no good evi- 
dence that the castle and priory of Walling- 
ford Wei’S erected by him. 

Robert d’Oilgi died in September^ probably 
in 1090 ; he and his wife were buried on tho 
north side of the high altar at Abingdon. 
The great fee of Oilly, which included about 
twenty-eight manors in Oxfordshire, passed 
to his brother Ni^l, whose name occurs fre- 
quently in Oxfordshire and Berkshire char- 
ters till about 1119. By his wife Agnes Nigel 
had two sons, Robert and Fulk, the former 
of whom, Eobhbo! D’Onai II (Jl, 1180-1142), 
was ' constabularius regis Henrici primi,’ and 
became ‘ civitatis Oxiiefordim sub rege prm- 
ceptor’ (Oesta St^hani, p. 74; Ann, Mon. 
iv. 19). In the war between Stephen and 
Matilda, Robert, who is called in the ‘ Gesta 
Stephoni ’ ' vir mollis et deliciis magis quam 
ouimi fortitudine alHuens,’ took the side of 


the empress. He went to her at Readinv in 
1141, and invited her to Oxford CastlT 
where she was besieged by Stephen (October ’ 
December 1142), and eventually oblieed to 
escape on the ice to Wallingford. The 
Oseney chronicler states definitely, althoueh 
tho statement is difficult to reconcile with 
mention of him in an assumably later charter 
at Oseney (Mon. Angl. vi. 261, No. iv.). that 
Robert i’Oilgi II died fifteen days lefore 
this siege, and was buried at Evnaham 
(Ann. Mon. iv. 24). Kennel (Par. i«“!i 
166-^ infers from certain payments to the 
sherilTs of Oxfordshire in 1166 and 1167 that 
Robert died about 1166. 

Robert received in marriage the Mug’s 
mistress, Edith, daughter of Eorne, lord of 
Greyatook, with Steeple Olaydon in Bucking- 
hamshire as her dower. He left two so^ 
Henry d’Oilgi I (d. 1163), and Gilbert. The 
barony, on the death of Hemy d’Oilgi H 
passed to the family of his sister Mamaret, the 
wife of Ilenry Newbur^, earl of Warwick. 
Robert and his wife Edith, with Robertj 
her son by King Ilenry, are remaxkaUe for 
their munificence to religious bodies, such as 
the Templars of OowIot near Oxford (U48), 
the Cistercians of OddinMon or Hiame 
' ( 0 . 1188), and the abboys of Eynaham, Glou- 
I coster, and Godstow. Their most important 
I work was tho foundation of Oseney Abbey 
{ for Austin canons on a branch of the Thames 
near Oxford, at a spot where Edith had no- 
ticed the noise of' chattering pyes,’ explained 
^ her confessor, Ranulph, a canon of St. 
Tridoswiclo’s, as the complaints of souls in 
' purgatory. The original endowment, in 
' 1129, included the tiOieB of six manors and 
other estates, and was largely augmented in 
1149 by the annexation of St. George in the 
Oastle, with its increased property, and by 
mony other lande in the fee of OiUy. St, 
George’s was afterwards used by the abbey 
for the accommodation of their students at 
tho university, and Henry Y at one time in- 
tended to turn it into a large college 
Wiggod, the eecond prior and first abbot of 
Oseney (1138-1168), was probably related to 
the wife of Robert d’Oilgi I. 

Kemiet and others attribute to Edith 
d'Oilgi the foundation of Godstow priory, 
about 1188 ; but the only evidence for this 
is that the foundress (who seems to have 
been a widow) bore the same Ohristiannome. 
Leland saw at Oseney the tomb of Edith, 
with her effigy ‘ in thabbite of a vowees,’ and 
a mural painting of the pyes and Ranulph. 

[The original anthorities are the Ohionides 
of Abingdon and Oseney (Bolls Ser.), and the 
Qesta Stephani and Oontinnator of Elor. 'Wift 
(Engl, Hist. Soe.), the charters, &e„in Dugdales 
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jton. Angl. vi. 1461-3 (St, Qeorge’s). and 248- 
2(2 (Oseney}, and t. 403 (Thame), the Oomee- 
jay Surrey, passim, but esp. Ox&rdshire, pp. 
1 ( 42 , 1582, 1685. The tesults are rreU put 
together in Th^ceman’s Norman Conquest, ir. 
44-7 and 728-34, and still better in Mr. Janas 
Paiker's Karly History of Oxford, with special 
reference to the buildings. The notices in 
food’s City of (Mord (ed. Clark, i. 266-78), 
jennett’s Parochial Antiquities, i. 76-1(8, Bun- 
hin's Bicester, &e., W. D. Bnyley’s House of 
P'Oyley, and J, H . Hedges’s Histcuy of Walling- 
fotd, Tol. i., do not ^stingnlsh with aufiicient 
^icmcy between iaets, inferences, and con- 
jectures.] H. E. D. B. 

EOBEBT 01? MoBTAat, Cotrai 01 Mob- 

tih (d. 1001 P). [See MoEimf.] 

EOBEBT LosimA (d. 1096), bishop of 
Eereford. [See Losnrei.] 

EOBEBT OF Bi]Li.fiM]]orBBi,iaME,EABii 
01 SnBEWBBTiBT (Jl, 1098). [See Baiiiini.] 

EOBEBT (<2. 1103), crusader and martyr, 
was son of Oodwine of Winchester, an Eng- 
lishman of goodfamily. The father held lands 
ia Hertfordshire undw Edgar Atheling [q.y .] 
When Edgar was accused of treason, Q-od- 
wlne maintained his innocence hy judicial 
oomkt, slew his accuser, and received his 
lands. Bohert, who was described as a knight 
and a worthy suooessor of a valiant father, 
acconpaniod Edgar Atheling and hisnephew, 
Edgar (1072-1107) [q. v.], son of Malcolm 
Ganmoro [aoa MAhOOtx III, called Cait- 
itOKii], on their expedition to Scotland in 
1097, and the defeat of Donald Bane, which 
gave the younger Edjjar the Scottish king- 
dom, is ascribed to his valour. Edgar re- 
wordadhim with a pant of loud in Lothian, 
where he hejgon to Wid a castle. In 1000, 
at ^e instigation of Bannulf Elambard 
[q. V.], then bishop of Durham, the lords and 
other tenants of the blahopno set U]pon him 
during the absenoe of King Edgar in Eng- 
land, and, after a stout resistance, he was 
made prisoner. ’When. Edgar returned 
Horn tiu English court, he brought an order 
for his release, carried him with him 
with much honour into Scotland, and, to 
pnish the hishop, took away nom the 
wihoptic the town of Berwick that he had 
previously granted to it. Bohert next ap- 
pears as having joined the mtheling, who 
was crusading in Palestine. King Budwin, 
who was besieged in Bamlah in 1103, 
mode a desperate sally accompanied by five 
knights, of whom Bobsrt was one. Bohert* 
rode before the king, hewing down the 
infidels in his path, and it was through Ms 
Tolaur that Baldwin was enabled to gain 
the mountains and make hia escape. As 


he pressed on with rash haste he dropped 
Ms Bwoid, and was mads prisoner, with ^ree 
of his companions. He was taken to Cairo, 
and there, as he steadfastly refused to deny 
Christ, was brought into the market-place, 
hound, and shot to death with arrows. 

[Eoidnn'a Scotichion. iiL 669-73, 676, ed. 
Hearue; Sym. Bunelm. i. 263-S, ed. Hinde 
(Suiteea Soe.); Domeeday, f. 142; Will of 
Malmeabury’s Qcsta Eegnm, in. e. 251, iv. o, 
384 (Bolls Ser.), comp. Eulehet of Chartres, c. 
27, and Will, of Tyre, i. cc. 21, 22 (Qesta Dei 
pet Eiancos,pp. 414, 788); Freeman’s Norman 
Conq. T, 94, 820, and Wui. Eufas, ii. 116-22, 
816 aqq.] W. H. 

EOBEBT Fuzhamoh (d. 1107), con- 
queror of Glamorgan. [See Kkihaaios.] 

EOBEBT BE BnAtmoNT, Cotibt of Mbb- 
LAir (i. 1118). [See BEAmtoHT.] 

EOBEBT Blobi (d. 1128), bishop of 
Lincoln. [See Bioet.] 

EOBEET (i. 1180), first abbot of New- 
min^er, was a native of Craven in Yorkshire, 
and is sold to have been educated at Paris. 
He afterwards became rector of Gargravs in 
Yorkshire, hut, choosing a monssticlife, en- 
tered the Benedictine abbey at Whitby. 
Finding the Bensdictina rule too lax, he 
joined the Cistercian order, which had been 
established in England three years before, 
and in 1132 was one of the monks who 
founded the abb^ of Fountains [see under 
EiOHABB, d, 1189} Five years later he was 
one of the monks sent to colonise the abbey 
of Newminster in Northumberland, founded 

S Ealph de Merlay, and was elected first 
bot. Newminsterin its turn became parent 
of the abbeys of Pipewell, Eoohe, and Salley, 
While at Newminster Eobert was a Sequent 
vintor of St, Godrio [q. v.] at linchole ; but 
his strictness seems to have caused some in- 
subordination, and on one occasion he had 
to vindicate himself before 8t. Bernard from 
the imputations of the monks of his house. 
He died in 1180, probably on 7 June, the 
day on which hia obituary was kept. The 
year 1139 given hy the BoUandista is more 
probable than 1169, the date usually assigned 
for Eobert's deatM He is said' to have 
written a treatise on the Psalms which is not 
known to be extant. Eobert is often caUed 
a saint, but apparently be was only beatified 
and not canonised. 

He has often been confused with Saihi 
Eobhei (d. 1286 P) of Knoresborongh, The 
latter was eldest son of Eobert 'Flowers’ or 
‘Flours,’ who was twice mayor of York 
during the reign of Riohaid I, and, saerifieing 
Ms f^er's inheritance, joined the Cistercian 
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monastery at Newminster. Thence he went 
to live as a hermit in a cell at Xnaresborou^h, 
where King John is said to have visited him 
(of. Cal. Pat. Polls, 1201-16, p. 166). He 
is erroneously credited with founding the 
Trinitarian order, which really originated in 
France about 1107. He m^, however, have 
introduced the order into England in 1224, 
when he organised the first settlement of 
that order at Knaresborough from among 
the number of pilgrims who resorted to him 
there. He died about 1236. According to 
Matthew Paris, his fame spread abroad in 
1288 ; numerous miracles were wrought at 
his tomb at Knaresborough, which was said 
to exude a medicinal oil. There can be little 
doubt that he was canonised. In 1262 
Innocent IV proclaimed a roloxation of a year 
and forty days’ penance to all who would help 
in completing the monastery of St. Bobert of 
Knaresborough. The actual foundation of 
the monastery is attributed to Bichord, earl 
of Cornwall [jj. in 1266, the date of the 
charter given in Imgdalo’s ‘ Monasticon.’ 

[Several lives of Bobert of Kewminstor are 
extant ; the chief is contained in Lansdowno MS. 
440, ff. 116-21, beginning ‘Bcatus Bobertus ex 
piovincia Eboraconsi qnee Craven dicitur;’ it 
dates from the fourteenth century, and mentions 
that an account of Hobart's miracles is givon in 
the second book of his life, which is now wanting. 
An abridgment of this life, dating from the 
fifteenth century, is contained in Cotton. MS. 
Tiberius E. i. ff. 177-9. This abridgment has 
been printed in Oapgrave’s Bova Eogenda 
Anglim, 1516, fii cclxxiii-iv, and also in the 
Eollandists'Acta Sanctorum, xxii. 46-0. AnoUier 
life of Bobert by John of Tinmoutli [q. v.l is 
extant in Bodleian MS. 210, f, 614. Pour lives 
of Saint Bobert of Knaresborough are extant. 
Three belonged to Henry Joseph Thomas llnwy 
[q. v.], in a manuscript believed to be unique; 
the first is in Latin rhyming tripiets, the second 
in Latin prose, while the third, m English verse, 
entitled The Metrical Life of Saint Bobert of 
Enarosborongh, was edited by Joseph Hasle- 
wood [q. V.] and Francis Bonce [q. v.], and 
published by tho Boxburgho Club in 1824. The 
fourth life, by Bichard iStodley, is extant in 
Horleian MS, 3776. Drake, in his Eborncum, 
pp. 372-3, quotes a long account of Bobert 
fiiom ‘ an ancient manuscript ' whicli ho docs not 
specify, but which was probably one of those be- 
longing to Drury. Another printed life of Bobert 
is contained in British Piety Displayed, York, 
1733, 8vo, by Thomas Bent [q. v,] This last 
was kept on sale at Bobert’s oell at Knaros- 
borough, which was extant to the beginning of 
last century. See also Matt. Paris (Bolls Ser.), 
iii. 621, iv. 378, v. 195 ; Bliss’s Cal. Popal Be- 
gisters, i. 277 ; L. Surins, Vitce Sanctorum, 1618, 
vi. 131-2 ; Honriquez’s Fascic, Sanet. Cisterc. 
lC31,pp. 261-4; Lenain's Hist, de Citeaux, 1006, 


... — to j.uecrioat Uhron. (Bot. 

burghe Club) i Du^ale’s Monasticon, ed. &ey 
Ellis a^ Bandmel V. 398, vi. 1566 ; Tannw^a 
NotitiaMonastica; Newminster ChartularvfSiuv 
Ues Soc.): Burton's Monasticon EborscensI^ 

Drake’s Eboracum up. 369, 372, 373; Whit! 

taker a Craven, ed. iforant pp. 66, 69 ; Leland^s 
Itiner^y, i. 98 ; Camden s Britannia, ed. Hibson 
S.V. 'I^arosboTOugh;’ Gough’s Topography ii’ 
480; Hardys Doscr. Cat. & 282-8; lownLs’^ 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn.] As P p 


ROBERT THE EwaLisiiMAir, Rombi db 
KBrBNB, or KOBDRT DE Rexinds (Jl 1143\ 
first translator of the Koran, 5s called 
in most of the manuscripts either ‘Kete- 
nensis ’ or ‘ Retenensis,’ but there are met 
with wilder orthomaphiea, suohas ‘Oataneus’ 
and ‘Bobertus Ouocator seu Kethenensis 
Anglus.’ It is not known what 
place-name lurks under these Latin form. 
Wright doubts whether ‘ Betinensis ’ is to 
bo interpreted as ‘of Reading.’ In the 
fourteenth century there was a ‘John de 
Ketone,’ bishop of Ely ( Cat. of Cotton. MSS. 
p. 206 A.). Robert is said by Leland to have 
travelled through iftanco, Italy, Dalmatia, 
and Qreece into Asia, where he learnt Ara- 
bic ; but for these wanderings Leland ofiers 
no authority. He was probably settled in 
Barcelona by July 1136, under the auspices 
of the great Italian scholar and translator 
from the Arabic, Plato of Tivoli (Cotton. 
MS. App. vi. fl". 109 a, 106-6). By 1141- 
1143 he was living in Spain ‘near the Ebro' 
with a friend ‘Hermann the Dalmatian,’ for 
the purpose of studying astrology. He doubt- 
less sojourned at Loon, where Hermann was 
ostablislied about this time. Subsequently 
Bobert became archdeacon of Pampeluna, 
In 1141 Poter the Venerable, abbot of Oluni 
(d. 1166), ond the greatest controversialist 
of his age, hired tho services of ‘ Bober Be- 
tinensis ’ of England and his comrade, Her- 
mann of Dalmatia, to translate certain Arabic 
works into Latin (Misne, pp. 640-60, cf. 
p, 071). Foiur translations prepared by Eo- 
bert and Hermann were given to the world 
in one voliune, with a preface from the pen 
of Poter the Venerable. Of the four works 
in this volume, which afterwards formed 
materials for Peter the Venerable’s ‘Treatise 
against Mohammedanism,’ Bobert trans- 
lated a ‘Chronica mendosa et ridiculosa 
Saracenorum,’ i.e. an account of Mahomet's 
ancestry and life, together with a history of 
the early caliphs down to the death of YazidI 
and the miuder of Hosciu, 10 April 680 A.E. 
(Sold. MS. fol. 4.6; MBLANCHxnoir, p. 7; 
Mignb, pp. 067-61), and a translation of 
the Koran, witli a preface by the translator 
addressed to Peter the Venerable (Seld. MS, 
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f. 28 a to end of book ; Mbi,. pp. 7-188 ; of. 
HioNB, pp. 640-71). Both Fetes of Toledo 
and Peter [of Poitiers] claim in a colophon to 
have had a shore either in this last work or 
the whole volume (,8eld. MS. f. 190 o) ; but 
Bobert explicitly states that he himself 
finished the translation of the iLoran. be- 
tween 16 July and 31 Deo. 1143. Shortly 
afterwards the work was introduced into 
England by St. Bernard. On the way some 
chapters were lost, and Peter of Poitierehad 
to be applied to for a second copy, which he 
sent after making certain additions. 

In the introductory letter to his transla- 
tion of the Koran, Bobert de Ketenea, after 
declaring that his controversial labours on 
the Koran are only an interlude in his 
proper study of astronomy or astrology, re- 
cord a solemn vow to God that, when once 
he has finished the task in hand, he will de- 
vote himself to his life’s work, a treatise on 
mathematical astronomy and astrology — a 
work which shall include in itself the sum 
of all knowledge. Whether he fully carried 
cut this ambitious programme is uncortoin; 
but we probably have ot least two transla- 
tions from the Arabic which he intended 
to work up into his projected encycloptedia. 
One of those translations is a version from 
Arnbio into Latin of Ptolemy’s ‘ Planisphere,’ 
which Hermann finished at Toulouse on 
1 J une 1 143 (or, according to another manu- 
script, 1144). He speaks of Bobert in the 
dedication in terms suggesting that he had 
a hand in the work. The second probable 
contribution to Bobert’s enoydopasdia is the 
translation (also from the Arabic into Latin) 
of A1 Kind’s great astrological treatise 'De 
Judiciis Astrorum.’ This translation is cer- 
tainly from the pen of a 'Bobertus Anglicus,’ 
whom one-manuscript identifies with ‘Eo- 
hert do Kotcuo,’ and, although dated in two 
other raauiTScripts 1272, m^, on good inter- 
nal evidence, bu assigned toBobort deBetines 
[see under Bobbut Arramuu's,^. 1326]. 

Many other works may be ascribed to 
Bobort do Kotone. The intxoduolory loiter 
to Hermann of Dalmatia’s version of Albu- 
masar’s ' Introductiones in Astrologiam ' 
shows that the translator (Hermaim) was 
assisted by the advice of ‘ Eobertj' his ‘ spe- 
cial and mscparablo comrade; his peorless 
partner in every deed and art’ {Corjom 
Christi Coll. MS., Oxford, f. 60). Another 
letter, written about the same time (printed 
in 1480), declares plainly that Bobert trans- 
lated Alhatogni’s ‘Astronon(;ioal Tables ’from 
the Arabic into Latin, and bints that he 
helped in translating a work by Mohammed 
ben Musa theKhorismian (STBiNSOnUBinnK, 
Hebr, Uebera, pp. 566, fee.; Ai.BBBT,pp. 891, 
TOO. XVI 


&c. ; ZeitaoArift der deutschen morgenldn- 
duelien Geaellwhaji, xviii. 171, &c.) 

Several manuscripts still preserve a trans- 
lation of Albategui’s 'Tables’ mode ' for the 
meridian of London’ by ‘Bobertus Oes- 
trensis’ apparently about the middle of the 
twelfth century (AiiBHET, pp. 301-3, &o. ; caf. 
Cat. of Aahmol. MSS. No. 861) ; while the 
same ‘ Bobertus Cestrensis ’ figures iu other 
manuscripts as the translator of Moham- 
med ben Musa's ‘Algebra’ in 1186, This, 
being a Spanish date, probably refers to the 
Spanish era, and is thus equivalent to 1147 A.n. 
(Albbbt, pp. 391-3). This ‘ Bobertus Ces- 
treusis’ can hardly be other than the ‘Bo- 
bertuB Oestiensis' who made a translation ot 
Ptolemy’s ' De Compositione Astrolabii’ 'in 
the city of London m the year of the iEra 
1186,’ i.e. in 1147 a.d. (ib. ; cf. SmiH, Cat. 
p. 12), and the ‘Bobertus Castrensis’ who, 
on 11 Feb. 1182 (i.e. 11 Feb. 1144), finished 
a trandation of the curious hermetic work 
of ‘Morien,’ ‘De Oompositione Alckemiie’ 
(Manobt, i. 609-10), from the Arabic into 
Latin. In aU these cases ‘Castrensis,’ ‘Ces- 
trensis,’ ' Cestiensis ’ may veryweU be mis- 
readings for ‘Kateuensis’ or ‘Kethenensis ; ’ 
and as the early translators from the Arabic 
constantly used the Spanish era for their 
chronology this would give a series of dates 
from 1144 to 1147 qmte in accordance with 
the Imown facte of Bobert de Ketene’s life. 
Pits’s statement that the latter diod and 
was buried at Pampeluna in 1148 is an 
obvious guess. 

Bobeit’s Koran was first printed at Basle, 
possibly; too, at Ziirioh and Nuremberg in 
1643, It had a preface by Luther, and was 
reissued in 1660 with a preface by Melon- 
chthon. This edition includes Bobert’s ' Chro- 
nica ridiculosa,’ and Hermann’s two cognate 
works. It also prints two of Bobert's letters, 
A third letter, not yet printed, and com- 
mencing ‘ Cum jubendi iBligio,’will be found 
in the Selden MSS. f. 44, &c, The latter 
manuscript embraces nearly oU. that is to be 
found in Melanchthou’s edition, but in a some- 
what diifrxont order, both as regards letters 
and treatises. Similar manuscripts are those 
at Corpus Christi OoUage, Oxford, and Mer- 
ton, The ‘Do Judiciis Astrorum’ has not 
yet been printed, The Bodleian Library 
possesses nre manuscripts of this work( 
Ttmlean, 179, 209, 869, 434; Digby MS. 91) ; 
and the British Museum at least one (Cotton. 
MSS. App. vi.) Montfancou mentious an 
unpablished manuscript of Bobert de K etene 
entitled ' Gesta de Jerusalem,’ in the Yati- 
can Libro^ ; but this is a confusion with 
Bobert of St. Bemi’s ‘ Historia Hierosolymi- 
ton»,’ 

• 4 L 
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[The letters and works of Peter the Venerable, 
Peter of Poitiera, Bohert de Ketone, and Her- 
majin the Sdave are gnoted from Higne’s Ouisue 
Fatrologise, clzxxix, 354-1076, from Melan- 
chthon’s edition of Eobert’e Eoran,&c.pp. 1-260, 
and from Seldon MS. sup. 31 in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The ■ Be Judioiis Astrorum ’ 
is quoted fromAshmoleanMS. 369, £ 81 a 1, also 
in the Bodleian. Lourdain’s Traductions Latincs 
d'Aristote fed. 1843); T. Wright's Bio^aphia 
Britannica Liteiaria, vol. ii. ; Le Clere's Hist.de 
la Mddecine Arabe, vole. i. ii. ; Stoinsclineider’s 
Bie hebraischen Uebeisetzungen des Mittelaltera 
(Berlin, 1803) ; Steinschneider's Zum Speculum 
des Albertus Magnus (Albert) ; Zeitachrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, toIs. 
xviii. xxiv. xxv. ; Eudolph of Bruges’s trans- 
lation of Ptolem/s Planisphere, ed. Valdems, 
1636 ; laiBigne's Bibliotheca Maxima veterum 
Patrum (Lyons), vol. zxii. ; Martene and Durand’s 
Veterum Scriptorum Ampl. CoUectio, ii. pp. 
1120-84 (Paris, 1733); Coie’a Oat. of MSS. of 
Oxford Colleges; Macray’s Cat. of DigbyMSS.; 
Black's Cat. of Ashmolean MSS. ; Pabricius, 
Biblioth. Latina (cd. Florence, 1868), iii. 407 ; 
Montfaucon's Bibliotheca Bibliolhccarum ; Cot. 
des MSS. du Bibliotb^ua du Eoi (Paris, 1744), 
iii. 413-14, 446-6, iv. 449-60; Cat. of Cotton. 
MSS. p. 6 14 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. under ‘ Koran Bod- 
leian Cat. under ' Coran ; ’ Leland ; Bale ; Pits; 
Cave; Tanner; Brunet’s Manuel; Cotton. MS. 
Ajpp.vi.; Oudin'sScriptoresEcdoeiaetici; Albert 
of Tcois-Fontninos ap. Pertz, xxiii.; Manget’s 
Bibliotheca Chemica (Oeneva, 1703), vol. i. ; 
Lenglet-Dafresnoy’s Hist, de la Philos. Her- 
mdtiqne, i. 97.] T. A. A. 

ROBERT Ptoldn, Pullits, or IE Poelb 
(d, 1147 ?), cardinal. [See PuiLBir.] 

ROBERT EH Bethewe (rf. 1148), 
biahop of Hereford, wae a native of Bethune 
in Actons, and a man of noble familr 
(R. BE ToBiaNi, p. 121 ; Monast. Angl, vi. 
131 ; Anglia Sac7-a, ii. 299). He was edu- 
cated under his brother Ounfrid, a teacher 
of repute. Eventually he himself became a 
teacher, but would take no payment from 
the poor, and from the rich only what they 
were pleased to give. After a time he re- 
nounced profane learning in order to de- 
vote himself to theology, and studied under 
Anselm of Laon and W illiam of Champeaux. 
Aft er his studies were over, Robert refused to 
expound in public assemblies or to take fees 
for lecturing, but gathered a few companions 
about him m religious houses. He deter- 
mined to enter a religious order, and, after 
consulting on abbot, Richard, decided to join 
the lately established house of Augustinian 
canons at Llonthony in Monmouthshire. 
There he was received by Emisius, the first 
prior, and soon won a high reputation for 
piety. About 1121, after the death of Hugh ' 


de Lacy, Robert was sent to superintend the 
buildings at Weobley, and worked on them 
with his own hands as a mason. At last ho 
feu iU, and was recalled to Llanthony. Kot 
long after Emisius died, and Robert, much 
against his wiU, was chosen to succeed him 
(lb. iL 290-302). Under Robert’s rule Llan- 
thony became a, model house, and won the 
favourable notice of Roger of Salisbury (Gib 
Oambb. vi. 89 ; JoHH OB IIexham, ii. 284)! 
In 1129 Pain Ktejohn [q. v.] and Miles of 
Gloucester [see Geoucbsteb, SIiles eb, Eabl 
OB Hebebobe], the constable, recommended 
him to Henry to be made bishop of Here- 
ford. Heniw warmly agreed, and so did 
Wflliam of Corheuil, the archbishop. "Wil- 
liam, however, reminded the kmg that 
Robert had a little previously evaded the 
king’s wish to make him an archbishop, and 
urged that they should proceed cautiously. 
Robert, on hearing of what was intended, 
induced his diocesan. Urban, bishop of Llaii- 
daff, to refuse him absolution from his pre- 
sent office. So the matter was dd^ed lor 
a year, until Pope Innocent ordered Urban 
and Robert to give way. Robert then ac- 
cepted the bishopric (AngliaSaera,ii. 304-5), 
Robert was consecrated by "William of 
Canterbury at Oxford on 28 June 1131 
(Stubbs, Meg. Saor. Angl, p. 27). As bishop 
he was not less successml than as prior. 
"When the canons of Llanthony were Wd 
pressed by the Welsh, Robert gave them 
shelter in his own palace at Hereford, and 
also bestowed on them lands at liteme and 
PrestbuOT, After two years be induced 
Miles of Gloucester to fouud the second 
Llanthony in Gloucestershire. The new 
priory was consecrated by Robert in 1130 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 812 j Monast. Angl. vi. 
132), In the same year the bishop was pre- 
sent in the council at Oxford when Stephen 
granted his second charter, to which R^ert 
was one of the witnesses. During the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign Robert did what 
he could to maintain peace and remedy the 
evils of anarchy ; he consecrated many 
chapels ‘ as a protection for the poor and 
having respect to the warlike troubles of the 
times ’"^(E xton, i, 37, 207). In 1138, owing to 
the warfare at Her^ord, Robert was spofied 
of his house and possessions, and had to leave 
the city ; but he would not abandon bis see, 
and sojourned for a while in various mouas- 
teries 'and castles in his diocese (Anglia 
Sacra, ii, 313). In September 1138 he ac- 
companied the l^ate Alberic to Hexham 
and on his mission to Oarlisle to endeavour 
to appease the Scottish war (Riohabe ob 
Hexham, pp. 169-70), Soon after he re- 
turned to Hereford, where he repaired and 
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pnrifieil the cathedral, which had suffered in 
the late disturbances. 

Politically Robert seems to have followed 
the guidance of Henry of Winchester ; he 
witnessed Stephen’s Salisbury charters in 
December 1130, but after the coming of the 
empress he joined her and was regularly pre- 
sent at Matilda’s court during 1141 (Horan, 
no. 46, 64, S2-3, 90). When, in 1148, Miles of 
aWcester demanded a heavy contribution 
the church lands, Robert witlistood him. 
The earl resorted to violence, and Robert 
then excommunicated him and his followers, 
and laid the dioeese under an interdict 
(Sesia Siepham, pp. 101-2). Gilbert Roliot 
appealed to the legate against Robert’s 
severity (Foliot, £pigt, 8). Miles died 
soon afterwards, and Robert was one of the 
bishops who decided the dispute between the 
monhs of Gloucester and canons of Llan- 
thony as to the earl’s place of burial. In 
1146 he was commissioned by Eugeniua 111 
to decide the suit of Oseney Abbey with St. 
Ftideswide’a as to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Oxford (Annaka Monaatiai, iv. 
20). In the spring of this year he witnessed 
a charter of Stephen in association with 
Imarua, the papal legate. In 1147 he ad- 
judicated on a dispute between the abbeys 
of Slu'cwshury and Sees as to the church of 
Morville (Emir, i. 36, viii. 214). In 114S 
Eotet, though in feeble hoallh, wont at the 
pope’s bidding to attend the council at 
Rheims, where the heresy of Gilbert do la 
Porrfie was to ha considered. King Stephen 
allowed only Robert and two other bishops 
to go to tho council (Jonir oj SiiJSBraT, 
Eiat. Pontificalia ap. Mon. Siat. Oermamea, 
XX. 619). On the third day of the council 
Robert fell ill, and he died at Rheims on 
10 April {Anylia Sacra, ii. 316-19 ; the 
date is given variously as 14 April {Chron. 
8. Petri Qlouc. i. 18). On hia deathbed 
Robert was visited by the pope, and re- 
ceived abaolulion from many arohhishdps 
and bishops. There was a hot contest be- 
tween the mottlis of Rheims and the bishop's 
clerks as to who should have the honour of 
Robert’s burial, but he was ultimately buried 
at Hereford \A 31 glia Sacra, ii. 319-21). Ro- 
bert was called ‘ the good bishop’ {Annaka 
Mmiaatioi, iv. 26). In the midst of feudal 
anarcl^ he stood forth as the fearless cham- 
pion ofpeaeeandjustioe. Williom ofMalme^ 
bury, writing iu Robert’s lifetime, says Ids 
fame was so high that the pops trusted him in 
English affairs next to the legate and arch- 
bishop {Geata Pontifieum, p. 806). His learn- 
ing and piety are extolled not only by hia eulo- 
giser, William of Wyoumh, and by the canon 
of Llaiithony, but by many othor writers of 


hia time {ib. p. 304; Chron, S. Petri Glove, i. 
18; R. i)B Toeisni, p. 121; Geata Stepham, 
p. 101 ; John op Hdxhaji, ii. 284). There are 
three letters addressed to Robert deBethune 
among the epistles of Gilbert Eoliot {^p, 9, 
60, 74, im. MieNH, Patrologia, cxc. 764, 780, 
794). A letter mom Robert to the famous 
Suger, abbot of St. Denys, is extant among 
the latter’s letters (Misne, cheoevi. 1369), 

[William of Malmsaburj’s GrostaFontifloum, 
Cliron. 8 . Fet GtloucestriES, Oesta Stephani, 
Richard of Hexham, aud Robert de Torigny up. 
Chron. Stephan, Henry II, and Bichard I, John 
of Hexham ap. Symeon of Durham, Annales 
Monastic! (all these in Bolls Ser.) ; Cont. Plor. 
Wig, (Engl. Hist. 80 c.) ; Ohron, of Dlanthony, 
ap. Diigdals’s Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 131- 
133; Bound’s G-eof&ey de Mandeville; ^ton’s 
Antiquities of Shropslure. There is a life of 
Bobrrt de Bethuna by his friend and chaplain 
William of Wycumb, who was fourth prior of 
Iilanthony ; ib is printed in Wharton's Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 209-321 .] 0. L. K, 

ROBERT OP ‘ SAiESBr’ {fl. 1160?), chan- 
cellor of Sicily, is described by John of Hex- 
ham as ' oriundus in Anglia, scilicet in 
Salesbia.’ Mr, Roine renders tms by Selby, 
but in Twysden’a ‘ Soriptores Decern ’ and in 
tho Rolls Series (ap. Stm. Dpnhlm. ii. 818) 
‘ Saleshsiia ’ is read. If Robert was of Salis- 
bury, and not of Selby, it is possible that 
he may have boon connected with the great 
English chancellor and jusliciar, Roger of 
Salisbury. Robert was one of many English- 
men who foimd employment under ^e 
Herman kings of Sicily in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Romuald of Salerno ^eolis of Rphert, 
the chancellor of King Roger, directing the 
defence of Campania against the Pisans and 
the emperor in 1132-3 (MPBiTOEi,vii. 188 D) ; 
hut Roger’s chancellox at this time was 
Guarinus (GsAiVi'n’s, ill. 847, and Pegite 
Oapellce Panormiianea Notitia, p. 2), and 
Alexander AbhBs,'in his ‘De GestisRogerii,’ 
ascribes to Guarinus the part assigned by 
Romuald to Robert (GnicvnjB, v. 116-16). 
Guarmus was still ehancdlor in 1137, but 
Robert was chancellor on 28 April 1140 
(ib. iii. 1091 ; Peg, Gap, Panonn, p. 4). He 
attested charters of Kmg Roger, at nR events 
as late as 1148 (GBiEviirs, iii. 726, 887, 966, 
1301), In 1146 St. William of York, after 
his rejection by the pope, took refuge with 
Robert (John op Hhxhah, pp. 160-^, Sur- 
tees Soo.) John of Salisbury (Polioraiicua, 
vil, 19) relates how Robert, the EngUsh 
chanceUor of K|ng Rc^er, deceived certain 
would-be simonlaca. In ordinary course the 
chancellorship would have led to a bishopric, 
and possibly the chancell or is the Robert who 
was pishop of Messina, 1161-60, 
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There is curious parullelism between the 
characters of Eoger of Salisbury and of 
Robert of Salesby, as sketched by John of 
Salisbury. Robert was active, and with- 
out much learning, very shrewd in the ad- 
ministration of anaii's ; a man of eloquence, 
and one whose character commanded respect, 
whUe the splendid scale of his expenditure 
displayed the ms^iflcence of his race (Polier. 
vii. 19 ). Jolm orHexham calls him the most 
powerful of the kin^s Mends and a man of 
great wealth. Dr. Stubbs suggests the pos- 
sibili^ of some connection between Robert 
of * Salesby ’ and Eobertus Pullus [see 
PoLiBir, EonnEi]. 

[Authorities quoted ; Pirri Sicilia Sacra ajp. 
Q-reevii Thesauram Antiq. et Hist. Sicilise, ii. 
(HccL Mess. Not. ii. i. 28S), in. passim; see also 
Stubhs's Lectures on Medimval and Modern Hist, 
pp. 132-3 ; Norgale’s England under the Ange- 
vin Rings, i. 318.] 0. L. R. 

EOBBET (cf. 1169), bishop of St. An- 
drews, was an Englishman, and first appears 
as a canon of St. Oswald de Nostellis, near 
Pontefract. Alexander 1 of Scotland brought 
Robert and five other English monks to the 
monastery of Scone in 1116, so that they 
might introduce the Augnstinian rule, and 
Robert was made prior. In 1122 he was 
elected to the see or St. Andrews, to which 
Badmer had been preferred after the death 
of Turgot in 1116, but had not been conse- 
crated. Robert was probably consecrated in 
1126 by Thurston, archbishop of York(FoB- 
noir; cf. DaLBmrnB, Colleetions, p. 260; 
WTNTonir), though without making any ad- 
mission of subjection to that prelate. The 
deed of consecration is quoted by Sibbald 
(IndepenHenee of the Scots Church, p. 16) and 
by Lyon (BOsi. of St, Andrews, i. 04). 

Tlie most important event during the 
rule of Bishop Robert was the founding of 
the priory or St. Andrews. Alexander I 
granted to the church of St. Andrews the 
district known as cursus apri or the Boar’s 
Chase, which included the parishes of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonard’s, Dunino, Cameron, 
and Remback, with the intention of found- 
ing a monastery at St. Andrews ; but death 
prevented him from accomplishing his de- 
sign. The young king, David I, consented 
to this gift, though the bishop strove to per- 
suade him to leave the lands os an endow- 
ment of the bishopric, Pinding the king 
determined to fulfil the paternal desire, 
Robert consented to the establishment of the 
priory of St. Andrews, and sent to his own 
monastmy of St. Oswald for a prior. The 
Ouldees had long maintained a settlement 
at Eilrymont, near St. Andrews, and claimed 
a voice in the election of bishops; but Robert 


was intent upon destroying their power 
and foresaw that the establishment of ths 
priory would be a potent we.-ipon for thii 
purpose. lie expressly excludeil the Culdee^ 
from_ the priory, and shortly aft-rwards hi 
obtained a grant of the important Guide * 
monastery of St. Serf in Loch Leven, from 
which he gradually exjielled the Culdees. 
From the first, Robert took active control of 
the priory, and thus formed a great centre 
of Romanismg influence, which ultimately 
destroyed the Ouldee monasteries, these 
being (it is supposed) averse to the supre- 
macy of the pope. The priory was built close 
beside the chapel of St. Regulus, which 
Robert erected, end recent excavations have 
disclosed its extent. The tower of St. Rule 
with the remains of a diminutive chancel| 
still exists ; and, though an absurd tradition 
ascribes it to a much earlier period, there 
is no doubt that it was erected by Bishop 
Robert about 1140. It was through his in- 
fluence that the king raised St. Andrews to 
the dignity of a royal burgh. His name 
^peors fiwiently in tho ' Register of the 
Ifriory of St. Andrews’ as the donor of 
munificent gifts to the priory. 

In 1164 Robert had wown infirm through 
age and iUness, and Adrian IV granted him 
special exemp I ion from duties that would take 
him beyond tbe bounds of his diocese. Wyn- 
toun states that his death took place in 1169, 
and that he was buried wi thin ‘ the auld kirk,’ 
meaning the chapel of St. Rule. No trace 
ofhis tomb has beeufound. He seems to have 
been a devoted churchman, earnest iuhis sup- 
port of Romish supremacy, somewhat severe 
in his treatment of the Culdees, but strenuous 
in his efforts to christianise Scotland. 

[Keith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 6 ; Registrnm 
Brioratus Sancti Androe ; Fordous’s Scoti- 
ehronicon ; Lyon’s Hist, of St. Andrews ; Cor- 
don’s Scotichronicon, 1. 122; Duncan Keith's 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 810; Stephen’s Hist, of the 
Scottish Church, i. 268 ; Millar’s Fife, Fictoriul 
and Historical; Wyntoun’s Cro^kil; Buece’s 
Cionykil; Lang’s St. Andrews; Gliartnlories of 
Scone, Danfermline, Holyrood, and Newhottle ; 
and art. B.i;am.us, Saint.] A. H. M. 

EOBEET ou MimTO (d. 1167), bishop of 
Hereford, was on Englismnan by birth. He 
muet have been horn in the latter part of 
the eleventh century^ for he is described as 
l^andasvus’ when he was made bishop of 
Hereford in 1168, and is said to have taught 
in France for over forty years (Robbet ob 
Toeioei, iv. 219 ; Mateiwls for Mistorp of 
T. Bechet, iii. 60), Apparently, thermore, 
he went to France about 1120. He was for 
a timo a pupil of Abelard, and it has been 
conjeotured that he was the successor of 
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William of Oliampeaux in the schools at 
Notre-Damo at Paris (SCHAAitsciiMinr, J. 
Sarisbeneni>is, p. 73). But Bohert’s life aa a 
teacher was connected with Melun, and it 
ia probably there that John of Salisbury 
fn. T.] was'his pupil in 1187. Among others 
01 Kohert’b pupils were John of Cornwall 
[q. t]. and Thomas Bechet. In 1148 Bober t 
was one of the doctors who were summoned 
to Ilheims to take part in the examination 
of the heresy of Gilbert do la Porrfie (John 
or Saitsbuet, ITtst, FuntiJicaUs, viii 622). 
In 1163 he was summoned to England by 
Thomas Becket, who expected to find in 
him a staunch supporter (cf. Mai. Ilist. T. 
Bechet, v. 444, 161). Through the areh- 
bishoji’s influence Bobert was elected bishop 
of Ilereford, and he was consecrated by 
Thomas at Canterbury on 22 Bee. 1163 
(Gtnt ASH ON OANTEMiirET, i. 176). 

Ilobert had previously been employed to 
induce Thomas to yield to the hinge wishes, 
and in January 1161 he was present at the 
council of Clarendon. In the subsequent 
controversy he took a moderate part on the 
king’s bide j Henry had detached him from 
the archbishop by the advice of Arnulf 
of Lisieux (Tloo. llov. i. 231). He was 
present at Northampton in October 1164, 
when ho begged Bechet to lot him bear his 
cross. It was at Hobert's request that II enry 
prohibited any outrage against the arch- 
bishop, and liobsrt was om of the bishops 
whom Thomiis sent to tho king to ask leave 
for him to depart (Mai, Jlist, T. Bechet, iii. 
09, iv. 319, 324). In June 1165 Bohert 
was commissioned by Alexander III to join 
with Gilbert Eoliot [q. v.] in remonstrating 
with Henry, and for tliis purpose they had 
a meeting with tho king durmg hie Welsh 
expedition in August (ib. i. 68, iv. 356, v, 
176; Boo. IIov. i. 243, 246). In 1166 
there was again talk of employing Bobort 
as a mediator. Bucket and John of Salis- 
bury both complain bitterly of Hobert's atti- 
tude at this time, and especially because he 
hod spoken of the former as a disturber of 
the cimrch (Mai. Hist, T. Bechet, iv. 433, 
444, 461). Towards the end of 1166 Becket 
summoned Bohert to come to him in France. 
Hobert was at Southampton in January 1167, 
with tho intention of crossing over by stealth, 
when ho was stopped bj John of Oxford in 
the kiim’s name (ib, vi, 74, 161). He died 
on 27 Kb. 1167 through grief, as it was said, 
at being prevented from obeying the arch- 
bishop’s summona, 

BoWt enjoyed a great renown as a theo- 
logian and teacher. John of Oomwall (JSu- 
logium, ap. MtaNE, Patrologia, exoix.) speaks 
of him as one who had most assuredly taught 


nothingheretical. Herbert of Bosham (Mat, 
Hist. T. Bechet, iii. 260) says ho was a re- 
nowned master in the schools of sacred and 
mofano letters, and not less renowned for his 
life than for his learning. Jolm of Salisbury, 
when speaking in the ‘Metalogicus’ of hia 
two masters, Albeiio and Bobert of Melun, 
says: ‘The one was in question subtle and 
large, the other in responses lucid, short, and 
agreeable. If their qualities had been com- 
bined in one person, our age could not have 
shown their equal in debate. For they were 
both men of sharp intellect, and in study 
unconquerable.’ Bobert afterwards ‘went 
on to the study of divine letters, and aspired 
to the glory of a nobler philosophy ’ (Meta- 
logicus, ii. 10). But, writing in 1166-6, John 
speaks of Bobei't’s learning as esteemed only 
by the ignorant and those who knew him 
not; before his character was known he 
had the shadow of some name, though not 
of a great one. John says also that, accord- 
ing to Hobert’s friends, when he taught in 
the schoole he wae greedy of praise, and had 
as great a love for glory ae he had contempt 
for money (Mat, Hist, T. Becket, v. 444, vi. 
18 20 )._ 

la his teaching Bobert had dissociated 
himself from the nominalLsm of hie master, 
Abelard. But while hie own doctrine was 
incontestably realist, he disavowed the hete- 
rodox conclubione to which realism tended. 
‘He appears (o hare set himself as a mode- 
rating influence ogainet the reckless applica- 
tion of dialecticaltheorieB which was popular 
in his time’ (Poole, Illustrations qfMediaval 
Thmtght, p. 206 ; HAVEfiAT;, Hist. Fhilos, 
Seal, ii, 493-S). His disciples were called 
Bobertines, and under this name Godfrey of 
St. Viotor (Mibne, Patrologia, exovi. 1420) 
mokes reference to Robert’s doctrine : 

Eierent saxi vertice tnrbes Boheibiuss, 

Saxeee duritim vel adamantines, 

Q.T 10 B nec ligat plnvia negue los doctrinis. 

Bohert’e great work was a ‘ Summa Theo- 
logim,’ also styled ‘ Summa Senlentiarum ’ 
and 'Tractatus de Incomatione.’ The 
'Summa' ia divided into five portions, the 
first dealing with general questiona, the 
second with God, the third with the ongela, 
the fourth with man, and the fifth with the 
Inoarnalion. Bu Bonlay printed some con- 
siderable fragments in his ‘ Hjstory of the 
University of Paris,’ ii. 686-628 ; other ex- 
tracts are given by Bom Mathoud in his 
'Notes in Bohertum PuUum,’ Paris, 1666, 
and by Haurdau in his ‘Histoirs de la Phi- 
losophie Scolostique,’ i. 492-8. There is an 
account of its contents in Gudin’s 'Com- 
mentariusde Scriptoribus Ecclesiee,’ ii. 1452- 
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1463. M. Haui'gau Bpeaks of the ‘ Summa ' 
as very useful for the history of scholastic 
theology, and thinks that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, though he never cites it, had read and 
profited by it (Nouvelle BiograpMe Qin6rttle, 
xlii. 378). Robert alsowroto: 1. ‘Queeationea 
de Divina Fagina ’ in MS. BibliothSque Na- 
tlonale, 1977, inc. ‘ QuDsritur quid sit jura- 
mentum.’ Robert’s answers, which are gene- 
rally short and indecisive, seem to indicate 
that he was himself in doubt (lA) 2. ‘Quoas- 
tiones de Epistolis Pauli,’ in the same manu- 
script. 

Iwbert of Melun has often been confused 
with other bishops of Hereford of the same 
name, viz, Robert Losiuga, Robert de Ba- 
thune, and his immediate successor, Robert 
Eoliot (cf. I’AinrHH, Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 
636-7). He must also be distinguished from 
his contemporary, Robert Pullen [q. v.], with 
whose career his own presents points of 
likeness. 

[John of Salisbury's Metalogiciia, Enthelicus 
fifi, Historia Pontiflcalis (ap. Pertz’s Kon. Hist. 
Germ, rx.), and Epistulie ; Materials for History 
of Thomas Beckat, Boger of Hovoden (Bolls 
Sor.); Oudin, Da Scriptt. Ecelcsim, ii. 14fil-4; 
Hist. Litt. de France, xiii. 371-0 ; HaurAau’s 
Hist, de la Philosophie Scolastique, i. 491-600 
(where there is an account of Robert’s philo- 
sophy), Hugnes de St. Victor, and art. in Nou- 
velle ffiographie Gdndrale, xlii, 376-7.] 

0. L. E. 

ROBERT OF Shbbwbbubt (d. 1167), 
hagiologist, was prior of Shrewsbury in 1137, 
when he was sent in search of St. Wenefred’s 
bones. He became fifth abbot before 1160, 
and died in 1107. He recovered for his 
abbey the tithe of EmstreyjEvioir, vi. 171), 
He wrote a ‘Life’ of St. Wenefred on the 
occasion of the removal of her remains from 
'Wales to Shrewsbury, and dedicated it to 
"Warin or Guarin, prior of "Worcester, who 
died in 1140. This life is extant in Cotton. 
hrS. A. V. 6. A translation appeared in 1636, 
‘The Admirable Light of St. Wenefride . . . 
now translated into English . . , by J. F. of 
the Society of Jesus.’ This was reprinted in 
]712,_ and ]^ublished in the following year 
by Bishop 'Williem Fleetwood [fl- v.] m his 
‘ Life and Miracles of St ‘Wenoirid.’ 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 637 ; Dugdule's 
Monast, Angl. iii. 614, 623 ; Eton's Antiquities 
of Shropshire j Owen and Blakeway's Hist, of 
Shrewsbury, ii. 108 ; Wright's Biqgr. Britt. Litt. 
Auglo-Borman, p. 179 ; Hardy's fiesciipt. Cat, 
Brit. Hist. i. 180-2, ii. 211.] 0. L. E. 

ROBERT, Eael of LnioDSiDR (1104- 
1168), justiciar, [See Bea-umont, Imbdbt 
DE.] 


ROBERTFiizHAMmo (<f. 1170), founder 

of the second house of Berkeley. [See Fir* 

HARDINQ.] '■ 

ROBERT OF Bridlingior ( nyoi 
or Robert the Sohibb, theologian, was a 
canon regular of Bridlington prioiy in'Vork- 
shire, and became fourth prior of that housn 
about 1160. He died before 1181. Leland 
says that he was buried in the cloister of his 
monastery before the doors of the chapter- 
house, his tomb bearing the inscription 
‘ Robertus cognomento Soriba quartns prior.’ 
Ho owed his _ name of Scribe to his many 
writings. His works were chiefly commen- 
taries on various portions of the Bible- 
Leland says that he saw the manuscripts of 
them in the library at Bridlington, The 
following appear to be extant: 1. ‘Expositio 
in Pentateuobum,’ ino. ‘Post colleclom qums- 
tionum de operibue sex dierum ’ (MS. Mnity 
Coll. Oxon._ 70), where Robert is wrongly 
called a Ciatercian. 2. ‘Super Prophetas 
duodecim minores,’ ino. ‘Teste beato Jero- 
nimo’ (MS. St. John’s Coll. Oxon. 46). 
3. ‘ Expositio super Psalmos Davidis,’ inc. 

‘ A quibusdam fratribiis din rogatus ’ (MS. 
Laud. Misc. 464 in the Bodleian). 4. ‘In 
Caution Oanticornm,’ inc. ‘Tres sunt qui 
tastimonia’ (MS. Balliol Coll. 19, where, in 
Coxe’s ‘Catalogue/ it is suggested that this 
is renl^ by John Whethamstede. In York 
Oathechal MS. 9 there is a copy of Prater 
Robertus ‘In Cantioa’). 6. ‘Prophetiai’ 
(Bodl. MS. 2167). Leland says he saw a 
copy of Robert’s commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul at Queens’ College, Cambridge 
( Oolleotanea, iii. 10). Robert is also credited 
with ‘Dialogue de Oi^ore et Sanguine 
Domini ; ’ a treatise, ‘ De Ecclesia Catholica; ’ 
sermons ; and some other commentaries. 

[Leland’s Comment, de Scriptt. 202 ; Taunoifs 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib, ]i, 667 ; Wright's Biogr. Brit. 
Litt. Auglo-Hornmn, p, 268 ; Diigcbilo's Mon. 
Angl. vi. 284 ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. Coll. Aulisqao 
Oxon ] 0. L. K 

ROBERT OF Crioelabe, also called 
Canutub (y7. 1170), historical writer, is said 
to have been educated at Oxford (Lblahb), 
where he joined the canons of St. Prideswide. 
He became prior on the death of Qymundus, 
probably in 1141 (Wioram, Cartulary of 
8t. Frihiswide, vol, i. p. xiii). In 1167 he 
visited Italy, and while there obtained from 
Adrian I'V a charter (27 Peb. 1187-8) con- 
firming previous papal grants to him as prior 
and to the canons (WioRAM, Cartulary ^ 
St. Frideswide, i. 27 sqq. ; Thomas Saga, ii. 
96). He was chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1169 (Du’gbai.e, Momsticon, ii. 
1S6). Later ho cojourued at Oanterhury, and 
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heard many tales of tlie miracles wrought at 
the tomb of Hechet. He investigated them, 
and was subsequently ‘ many a time a loving 
ptoim to the holy Arclibiahop Thomas’ 
(JSiwnas Saga, ii. 107). He met there on 
one occasion an eastern primate, the arch- 
bishop of Negromonte, with whom he con- 
versed {ib. p. 109), and on another he was 
restored when at the point of death after 
prayer to St. Thomas (Matenah fov Exatory 
cf Thomas Bechet^ ii. 96-7). He wrote a 
hfe of the martyr m Latin, which is imown 
only through frequent references to it in the 
Icelandic Thomas Saga.’ Many important 
details of the life and clioracter of Bewet are 
ascribed to the authority of ‘ Prior Eobert of 
Cretel.’ Such arc the accounts of Bechet’s 
relations with Arobishcm Theobald and of 
the saintliness of his early life. The personal 
experiences of the prior, which ore also de- 
scribed in the ‘Miracuia’ by Benedict (d. 
1193) [q.v.], abbot of Peterborough, are relied 
upon to show the saint’s power after death. It 
seems probable that aU valuable matter in the 
Saga which cannot be traced to other known 
authorities is derived from Prior Bobert’s 
work. Ha also wrote a translation of Pliny’s 
•Natural History,' in nine books, which he 
dedicated to Henry II, Several minor his- 
torical works, nowlost, are ascribed to him by 
Leland, who described them os extant in his 
time (Z7e Soviptonbus Bntannicis, i. 2S6). 

Philip had succeeded Eobert os prior in 
1188. Leland slates that Eobert hved till 
the reign of John. 

[Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, ed. EMkr Hag- 
nt&son (Bolls Ser.)j Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket (Bolls Ssr.), vol. ii. (Mira- 
cuia S. Thomta, auctore Benedictol; Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Prideswiae, ed. S. B. 
‘Wigram, vol. i. pp. xiii, 10, 33 (Ozf. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Bagdalo's Monasticon, ed. 184S, ii. ISfi; Leland's 
Oouimpnloril do Scriptoribus Btilannicis (1709), 
i 23 1-5 ; Bedford's Thomas of London, pp. 25S-S ; 
Hatton's 8t. Thomas of Contorbuiy,_^,^7^0.] 

EOBEBT (d, 1178), abbot of Gloston- 
bmy, formerly prior oi Wincheeter, became 
abbot of Glastonbury in succession to Hen^ 
of Blois [q. V,], bishop of Winohester, in 
1171 (JonAimiB GiiASioHinirsis Chronica, i. 
173, ed, Hearne). Thi-ough his ill-advised 
acceptance of the oanonry of Wells, which 
he was shortly driven to resign, two churches 
— Pilton and South Brent (the patronage of 
which was disputed between Wells Cathe- 
dral andGlastonhuiy Abbey)— fell under the 
jurisdiction of Wells, and were lost to the 
abbey (ib.) Otherwise the abbey prospered 
under Eohert’s rule. He remitted to it certain 
of his duos, enriched the church with gifts, 


I and instituted a festival for the brethren and 
the poor after his death (Chronica, L 172). 
He med on 28 April 1178, and was bnried 
in the south part of the chapter-house (t5,) 
Ha was author of ‘Be actibus Willelmi et 
Henrici episcoporum Wintonice,’ printed in 
Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ pp. 394 et seq. 
(Habdt, Deter. Cat. ii. 898, 491 ; Weisht, 
Biewr. latt. ii. 321 ; Tanbbb, p. 636). He 
is also credited, on doubtful authority, with 
the ‘Speculum Ecclesim,’ extant in Cotton. 
MS, Tiberius B. xiii. 3. 

[In addition to the authoiities cited in the 
text, see Warner’s History of the Abbey of 
Glasto&bnry, Introd, pp. oxivi-vii.] 

A. M. C-B. 

EOBEET PiTZBiBBUBir (d. 1183 P), 
Norman conqueror of Lreland. [See Eitz- 
BTDPHBSr.l 

EOBEET DB Mohtb (lllOP-llSe), chro- 
nicler, called by hJs contemporaries Eobertus 
de Torineio, from his birthplace of Torigni- 
sur-Tire, is now generally called de Monte 
because he was abbot of Mont St. Michel. 
The names of his parents, Teduin and Agnes, 
are recorded by Huynes, hut without con- 
temporary evidence; there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were people of good position. 
The date of Eobert's birth is not \nown ; 
1110 has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Hewlett. At an early age he was devoted 
to religion, and took the monastic habit at 
Bee in 1128. In 1139 Henry Ojf Huntingdon 
[q. Y.] visited Bee and records Eobert’s zeal 
m correcting secular and religious books; 
from him Henry first heard of the writing of 
G sofliey of Monmouth. By that time Eobert 
must have already Wshed his additions to 
the chronicle of William of Jumidges, in 
which he speaks ofHenryl as lately dead. It 
is probable that inllSlBobert became prior 
of Bee, and about that time he wrote to urge 
another prior to undertake the history of tbs 
Counts of Amou and Maine. In 1164 he 
was abbot of Mont St. Michel, a house 
which had sufiered from a period of anarchy. 
The election was confirmed by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry. 

The scattered property of the abbey neces- 
sitated travelling, and in 1166 Eobert visited 
Jersey and Guernsey (Howleit, p. 386). 
Next year he was in England visiti^ the 
abbeye poBsessions in the diocese of Exeter 
and the house at Mount St. Michael (t'5. pp. 
336-7), which by the hull of Adrian, 1166, had 
become the property of his abbey. Eobert 
complained that the immunities of his house 
were not respected at Southampton, where he 
was made to pay portage, hut in the same 
year Eobert obtained redress from Henry II, 
and the portage money was refunded. 
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In 1168 Benryll -dsitedMont St. MicIiel 
twice, once in the company of Louis VIT, 
and in 1161 Eobert was sponsor to Henry’s 
daughter Eleanor. In 1163 he woe made 
castellan of Fontorson. He had had nego- 
tiations with Beoket, and about 1160 he 
granted the church of Basing in Hampshire, 
at Becket’s revest, to Gervase of Oniohes- 
ter, his clerk. Bobeit was a thorough man of 
business, and kept an account of the events 
of the first five years of his abbacy, part of 
which is in his own hand. He enlarged the 
monastic buildings, increased the number of 
monks, restored the library, filled it with 
hooks, and recovered much property for his 
monastery. He died 23-4 June 1186. 

The list of his works is long. Two are of 
the first importance : 1. The additions to 
■William of Jumifeges, including the whole 
of the eighth booh, many chapters in the 
seventh, and other alterations. The beat 
edition at present is in Migne’s ‘ Fatrologia,* 
but a new ono distinguishing Bobert’a con- 
tributions is needed. Eobervs contributions 
ore chiefly valuable for the remii of Henry I. 
2. His additions, entitled 'Eoberti Accea- 
sionea ad Sigebertum,' to Sigehert of Gem- 
blours's ‘ Chronicle,’ which ceased at the end 
of 1112, have been edited in the Bolls Series 
by Mr. Bichord Hewlett. Kobert worked at 
it till his death, producin^umerous editions, 
and presenting one to Henry 11 in 1184 : 
the Avranches MS. is the best, at least for 
the years bdbre 1166. Bobert's chronicle is 
invaluable for the reign of Henry II, con- 
taining much that is not to be obtained fi'om 
Eugliw historians. Its success is shown by 
the number of extant manuscripts of it, and 
by the many extracts made from it by later 
chroniclers. 

He seems to have had a share in the ' Ohro- 
nicon Beccense,’ ed. For6o, Soo. Hist. Nor., 
and his ' Continuatio Beccensia ’ is printed 
in the Bolls Series with the 'Accessiones 
ad Sigebertum,’ as well as in the ‘ Annals of 
Mont St. Michel, 11S6-117S,’ ed. Delisle ; the 
‘ Bnbrica Abbreviate’ of the abbots of that 
house, ed. Labbe ; and the compilation of the 
St. Michel cartulary, now at Avranches 
(Delisle has printed the passages which con- 
cern Bobert^. In 1164 he wroto a treatise on 
the monastic orders and Norman abbeys, 
printed in Delisle’s edition of his works 
(ii. 184). At the beginning and end of his 
copy of ’Hemy of Huntingdon,’ probably 
written about 1180 for the house of St. 
Michel, he made thhty-three lists of the 
bishops and abbots of l^rauce and England ; 
twenty-five remain (Biil, Nat, Zatin. 6042), 
and these should be edited, os no fuller col- 
lection is known (DniiisLii, Ann. Oat.EvSque8 


des de D-ance, p. 7). Bobert took a 
share in the transcription or composition of 
other works, and wrote prologues to a collec- 
tion of extracts from St. Augustine which he 
thought were wrongly attributed to Bede 
and to a copy of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History ’’ 
the te.xt of which he edited, although oMy 
the prologue is extant. Two of his letters 
are printed in Delisle. Before the chief 
copy of his chronicle he inserted a catalogue 
of Bee Library (ed. Bavaison, ‘Bapports 
sur lea Bibliotheques de I’Ouest,’ pp. 376-90). 
A reference made by J. Bellaise, 1687, in a 
Savigny MS. implies that he also wrote a 
catalogue of Mont St. Michel library, but 
this seems to be lost. 

[L. Delisle’s edition of the supplement to 
Sigebert and of Bobert's Opnseula for the So- 
cistS de I’Hietoire do Normandie, 1872, is the 
most useful. Mr. Howlett'e edition for the Bolls 
Series, 1889, has valuable notes on Bohert’a 
sources and on his mistakes in chronology, os 
well as a careful analysis of the English manu- 
scripts. These two volumos haye superseded 
Dr. Bethmnnn’s edition in Mon. Germ. Hist vol. 
yi. In the Church Historians of England, vol. iy, 
pt,u., ed. Btevenson, is a translation of tho con- 
tinuation of Sigobert.] M. B. 

BOBEEiT Foliot (d. 1186), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Foliox.] 

ROBERT, EabIi ov Lbioestjeie (d. 1190). 
[See BnAUMoifr, Bobubt na] 

ROBERT PD BBA.ij]rm; (/. 1190), writer. 
[See BnATOau.] 

ROBERT Rich ( d. 1240), biographer of 
8t. Edmund. [See Bion.] 

ROBERT Anglicus {Jl. 1272). [See 
under Robbbi the Eb8I,I8hmajt,j«. 1328.] 

ROBERT OE SwAOTHAU (d. 1273 P), his- 
torian of the abbey of Peterborough, was 
pitanoiar of that house about 1267, and aftoiv 
wards cellarer. He died about 1278. He 
wrote a continuation of the history of Peter- 
borough Abbey begun by Hugh (fi. 1107 P- 
1166 P) [q. V.], and added the lives of seven 
more abbots, concluding with that of Abbot 
Walter (1&33-1246). The manuscript is 
contained in the register belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough, and has 
been printed in Sparke’s ' Historiee Angli- 
canee Soriptores.’ lire register itself is known 
as the SwaThom Ro^ister, because Robert 
had a principal share m its arrangement. 

[Sparke’s Historim Anglicanin Scriptores varii ; 
Gunton’s Hist, of Psterborough and Patricks 
Supplement.] M. B. 

ROBERT OP GLoaoBSTBB (Jl, 1280- 
1800), Mstorian, is known only from the 
English metrical chronicle of the history of 
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England to 1270, wlnoli bears his name. 
That bis cbristiau name was Bobeib and that 
be was a Gloueestershire man are tbe only 
certainties, and perhaps be was an inhabi- 
tant of the city of Gloucester. The method 
in which an account of him has been built 
up by the ingeniousspeculntions of successive 
writers is traced hj the last editor of the 
chronicle. Dr. Aldis Wright, in the Rolls 
Series. Stow, in his ‘ Summarie of Englyshe 
Chronicles,’ 1666, is the first to notice ‘ Ro- 
bert, a chronicler that wrate in the tyme of 
Henry the Thirde, ’ and in his ' Chronicles of 
England,’ published in 1680, he has found 
him a fuller name, ‘Robert of Gloster,’ which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. 
With Weever’s ‘Ancient FuneraU Monu- 
ments,’ 1631, a further development tabes 
place, and the chronicler appears as ‘ Robert, 
the monke of Gloucester j ’ and, following on 
this, Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ describes him 
' as ‘ Robert of Gloucester, so called because a 
monk thereof.’ Wood, in the ‘ Ilisloiy aird 
Antiquities of the University of Oxiovd,' 
1674, quoting Robert’s verses on the Oxford 
riot of 1263, and assuming^ from the exact- 
ness of the narrative, that it was written by 
an eye-witness, adopts him as a ‘ poeta Oxo- 
nieusis;’ and Heame, in his edition of tbe 
chronide, makes a further addition, by su^ 
gesting ‘ that Robert , being a monk of Glou- 
cester, was sent to Oxford “ by some of the 
Directors of the great Abbey of Gloucester,” 
to take charge of the youth that they had 
there under their oavu ’ (WnioiiT, Pref. p. 
vii) ; and he even assigns him a dwelling- 
place in the university, in a house which 
stood on the future site of Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College). Robert 
himself describes a n'eat darkness which 
came on at the time of the battle of Evesham 
(1266) and extended for thirty miles around; 
‘this saw Robert, that first this hook made, 
and was right sore afraid.’ 

Whether he wrote the whole of the 
chrouiole which hears his name is doubtful. 
It exists in two recensions, which are sub- 
stantially the same to the end of tho reign 
of Henry I. At this point they divide, the 
one, in which ocoura the reference quoted 
above, continui^ in a fuller, the other in a 
shorter, form. Tlie earlier portion, together 
with the longer ooutinuatiou, may bo all the 
work of one man ; it is not, however, im- 
prohahle that the continuator merely adopted 
the previous history from anotherwriter. Wo 
therefore cannot positively name Robert as 
the author of more than the continuation ; 
and 1 he date of writing cannot be earli ev than 
1297, as the canonisation of St. Louis, which 
took place in that year, was known to him. 


The language of the chronicle is English 
in the dialect of Gloucestershire, and the 
writer makes it evident by minute pOiUts of 
detail in his descriptions of local events that 
he was familiar with Gloucester and its 
neighbourhood. The sources of the earlier 
portion of the work appear principally to 
have been the chronicles of Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William 
of Malmesbury. The view which has been 
advanced and repeated, that the chi-onicle is 
a translation from the French, has been based 
on the author's employment of certainFrenoh 
forms of proper names ; but against this it is 
urged that these forms were already in the 
language of his time, and that there is no 
evidence for the existence of the French 
originals (WiaanT, Pref. p. xiv). The value 
of the chronicle is chiefiy linguistic ; for it 
is only in the contemporary narrative of the 
barons’ war under Henry 111 that it can ha 
said to have any historical interest. It was 
first printed by Hearne in 1724, and was 
edited for the Rolls Series by Dr. Aldis 
Wright in 1887 (2 vols.) 

A metrical' Lives of the Samts,’from which 
the writer of the chronicle frequently quotes, 
written in the same verse and in the same dia- 
lect, has also been attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester, but, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, on 
insufficient grounds : ‘The verse is the same, 
it is true, and the language is the same, hut 
this at most proves wat the Lives of the 
Saints were the work of some monk or guild of 
monks belonging to a Gloucestershire mouas- 
tory, perhaps even to the abbey of Gloucester 
ilsmf. They can only be assigned to the 
writer of the chronicle on the supposition 
that there was but one person in England at 
tbe end of tbe tbiiteenth century who could 
write in this style, and for emdence that 
lliis was not the case we need go no further 
than the chronicle itself as It appears in the 
two recensions ’ (Wbiohi, Pref. p. xxxix). 

[Chronicle of Boherfc of Gloucester (Hells 
Ser.), od. W. Aldis Wright ; Hardy’s Oat. Brit. 
Eibt. iii. 181 ; Encyol. Brit. xx. 696; Oliphnnt's 
Old and Midffie English.] E. M. T. 

ROBERT OP LmensTDH (Jl. 1320), Fran- 
ciscan. [See LisionsrsB.] 

ROBERT Tina ENatisHMAir (jH, 1326), 
also called Robbutvb Pubscbutatob, was a 
native of Yorkshire. He was a doctor of 
divinity and a Dominican friar, and is said 
to have been oaRed ‘ Persorutator ’ from his 
zealous study of medicine. He wrote: 
L ‘ De Impressionibus jEris,’ inc._ ‘ De teris 
impresbionibus anno Ohristi 1826 in civitate 
Eboraoi Angliae ' (Oamhr. Univ. Lihr. MS, H! 
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i, 1, fF. 13-24). 2, ‘ De Magia Oieremoniali.’ 
8. ‘ Corroctorium Alcliynuie.’ 4. ‘ Do Mya- 
teriis SecretoTum.’ 5. ‘ De MoiaUbus Ele- 
mentoram.’ 6. ‘ Eoberti Anglioi viri aatro- 
logici prisatantissimi de Agtrolabio Ganoues ’ 
[Perugia, 1480 4to. But this may belong 
to the other Bobertus Angliuus noticed 
below. In Digby MS. 208 in the Bod- 
leian Library, a manuscript of the late fif- 
teenth cent ury , there is ‘ Tabula Oapitulorum 
Etymologiarum Isidori,’ by Kobertus An^li- 
cus, S.T.P., ordinis S. Dominici.’ According 
to Pits (App. p. 901), there were some scrip- 
tural commentaries by Hubert, an Engliw 
friar, in the Dominican Library at Bologna. 

Bobertus Perscru tutor of York can hai'dly 
be identical with the HouEnttrs AirsLiatrs 
(yi. 1272) who wrote : ‘ Commentarius in 
tractatum Johannia de Sacrobosco [Holy- 
wood] de Sphiera.’ ' Thera is a copy in Digby 
MS. 48, If. 48-88, where the ‘ Oommenlarius’ 
is said to have been written for students at 
Montpelier, and to be compiled by Master 
Robert the Englishman, who completed it in 
1272. He is also credited with ‘Alkindua 
de Judiciis ex Arabico Latinua factua per 
liobertum Anglioum anno Domini 1272,’ 
which was probably by Robert da Retines 
[see Robbkt the ENGiiaHMAir,yJ. 1143], the 
date being probably a mistake for 1172, from 
which it has been altered to 1272 in one 
manuscript. There ore copies in Ashmoloan 
MSS. 170, iv., 209 f. 211, 309 f. 83, 433 vi. 

[Tannor's Bibl. Brit.-Eib. p. 636 ; Qudtif and 
Echaid's Script. Old. Praed. i. 626-6 ; Brit. Hus. 
Oit. ; Catalogues of Digby and Ashmoleuii 
M,8S.] 0. L. K. 

EOBBBT MAJfjmrs or de Bbcswe 
( y7. 1288-1338), poet. [See Matoino.] 

BOBEErT Of A-VDSBUHr (y7. 1330), his- 
torian, desenbes himself in the title of his 
work as ‘ Keeper of the Registry of the 
Court of Canterbury ’ (p. 279). Beyond this 
fact nothing is known of him. He compiled 
a history of the ‘mirahilia gesta’ of Ed- 
ward III down to 1360 ; his chief interest 
is iu military history, and especially in the 
French war. To ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs he pays Rttle attention. His work 
opens with a short sltetch of the reign of 
Edwaid n, and the wars with Scotland oro 
told with comparative brevity. The conti- 
nental wars from 1839 to 136'6 occupy nine- 
tenths of his narrative. Robert is no more 
than a painstaking chronicler, but his history 
has special importance because he incorpo- 
rated in his text original documents and 
letters, including those of Michael de North- 
burgh [q. v.l There are three manuscripts ; 
Harlttiuu MS. 200 iu the British Museum, 


Douce MS. 128 in the Bodleian LibrarT^ 
Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. R v ’ 30 . 
^6 hrst IS the archetype, the two latter are 
derived from it through an intermediate 
copy. EobMt of Avesbury’s chronicle (‘His- 
toria de Mirabilibus Gestis Edwardi III’i 
was published by Thomas Hearne, Oxford^ 
im It has been re-edited by Sir E. Maundo 
Thompson, with the chronicle of Adam 
Murimuth, in the Rolls Series, 1889. 

[Thompson’s Prsf, ice, pp. xxii-Ti. xixiUii : 
Garrliner and Mullingar’s Introduotiou to Eds- 
liah History, pp. 2S4-S.] 0. L. 1£.° 

ROBERT OB "WooDSToaK (d. 1428), ca- 
nonist and civilian. [See Hdete, Robebt.] 

ROBEEiTON, JAMES, Lobe Bbdlat 
( 1690P-1664), Scottish judge, born about 1590 
was son of Archibald lloberton, andgiundson 
of John Roberton of Earnock. He matricu- 
lated at Glasgow University in March 1605 
and graduated M.A. in 1009. lie was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and humanity 
in that imiversil.y in 1618. After leaving the 
imivei-sily, Roberton went to loanee. On his 
return he passed as advocate, and in Ko- 
vemher 162G was appointed a judge of the 
admiralty ooiu't and a justioe-depute. In a 
petition which he presented to parliament in 
1641, he stated that he served as justico- 
depute from 1026 till 1637 without fes; that 
at the latter date ho had been granted an 
annual fee of 1,2007. Soots, ‘ whnu'of I have 
gottin nor can gelt no payment at oil, but 
am sfciU disapoynted of the samen.’ In No- 
vember ] 641 parliament ordered the payment 
of arrears for four and a half years, and di- 
rected that provision should' he made for 
regular payment thereafter. This arrange- 
ment woe not carried out, as on 23 July 1641 
Roberton again petitioned for payment of 
ten years’ arrears, which wos ordered. His 
name appears frequently in 1641 and 1643 
on the special commissions appointed for the 
trial of delinquents. On 8 April 1646 he was 
chosen rector of Glasgow University, being 
described as Jiulex, to distinguish him fi'om a 
contemporary James Roberton, who matri- 
culated at Glasgow in 1610, was laureated 
iul61S, and was apparently made 'professor 
of physiologie ’ in May 1621. 

On 18 March 1647 parliament ordered the 
payment of 1007. sterUug for Roherton’s ser- 
vices as commissioner. His name appears 
on. the committee of war for Lomvrkshire 
from 1644 till 1648, and he is described os 
oommissoryof Hamilton from 1640 to 1660. 
During Cromwell’s supremacy in Scotland 
he was urged to retain his juiLicial position, 
hut he refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
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and retired into _ private life. In 1669 he is 
described os heritor of the lands of Bedlay 
and MoUans, showing that his possessions 
had not been forfeited. After the Bestora* 
tion in 1660 Roberton was one of the eom- 
nission of judges appointed in Scotland, and 
on 6 April 1861 he was made one of the 
ordinary lords of session, when the coUege 
of justice was restored. From the acts of 
parllemenl it appears that Boborton took the 
oath ; bat Brunton and Haig (Senators of the 
College qfJtisiioe, p. 874), on the authority of 
the books of sederunt, state that he was absent 
when the declaration was subscribed by the 
court, and 19 Jan, 1604 was assigned as the 
date for his subscription, under penalty of 
deprivation of office. Roberton addressed a 
letter to the court, pleading his great age 
and sickness tor his non-attendance at Edin- 
bm'gh, and asserting that he had no scruple 
concerning the covenant. The court granted 
him the privilege of appearing at any time 
when his health would permit. He died in 
May 1064, and his sou, Archibald Bobeiton, 
was ‘ retoured ’ ns his heir on 17 June in that 
year. Bodlay remained in possession of the 
Hobertons till 1786. The last of the family 
was James lloberton, advocate, who died at 
Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1798. 

[Munimenta Aims TJuivorsitatis Grlasguensis, 
Fasti UnireiMtatis Q-lnaguensis (Maitland Club 
publications) ; Acts of the Farluviucnt of Scot- 
]aml,7. 422, 711, 714, voLvi. pt. i. pp. 104, 113, 
161, 108, 246, 278, 293, 701, pt. ii, p. 788, vol. 
vii. p. 124 ; Brunton and Blairs Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 874; Retours of Service, 
Tol. ii., Inquisitiones Genemlcs, 4708.] 

A. n. M. 

BOBBETON, JOHN (1797-1870), sur- 
geon, horn near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
20 March 1797, was educated for the medi- 
cal profession at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
aud admitted a member of theBoyol College 
of Burgeons at Edinburgh in 1817. He in- 
tended to be a ship’s surraon, and was on 
his way to the West Indies when hs was 
wreehed on the Lancosliire coast. While 
at Liverpool ho was induced to take up his 
residence at Warrington, and subsequently 
to remove to Mauchoster. He soon had an 
extensive general practice, and, on his ap- 
pointment in 1 827 to the office of surgeon 
to the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, turned 
his special attention to midwifery and to the 
physiology and diseases of women and chil- 
dren, lie was also a lecturer at the Mars- 
den Street school of medicine. His first 
publication was ' Observations on the Mor- 
tality and Physical Management of Ohildron,’ 
Warrington, 1827, 12mo. From 1830 on- 
ward Im wrute for the ' Edinburgh Medical 


and Surgical Journal ’ a series of papers on 
the period of female puberty m various 
countries, which led James Cowles Prichard 

£ q. V.1 to alter some of the conclnsians which 
le had arrived at in the earlier editions of his 
‘ Physical History of Mankind. ’ These, along 
with other kindred papers, are reprinted in 
Boherton’s most important work, 'Essays 
and Notes on the Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and on Practical Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1861, 8ro. He devoted much time to 
tho subject of hospital construction aud the 
rovision of convalescent homes, on which 
e wrote a number of pamphlets between 
1881 and 1861. 

Boberton’a advice was largely sought in 
the department that he had specially studied, 
namely, obstetrics, in which his opinions were 
characterised by great breadth of thought; 
and he helped much to extend the fame of 
the Manchester school of obstetrics founded 
by "Wbite and continued by HuU and Rad- 
ford. 

Ho was an active social reformer, interest- 
ing himself in oil local and national move- 
ments for bettering the condition of the 
working classes. In religion he was a puritan 
and nonconformist, ana the intimate friend 
j of the popular preachers Dr. Robert Stephen 
MoAll [q. vj and Dr. Robert Halley [q. v,] 
He died on 24 Aug. 1876, at his residence at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, whither ha had re- 
tired onrolinquishinghi^ractice. Hemsmed 
a daughter of David Bellhouse, senior, of 
Manchester. 

His writings, many of which were read as 
papers before the Monffiiester Statistical So- 
ciety, include: 1. ' Critical Remarks on cer- 
tain recently published Opinions concerning 
Life aud Mmd,’ 1836. 2. ‘Answer to OMec- 
tions against Ynccination,' 1880. 3. 'On a 
ProposS, to withhold Outdoor Relief from 
Widows with Families,’ 1840. 4. ‘Report 
on the Amount aud Causes of Death in 
Manchester,’ 1845. 6. ‘ On the Proper Regu- 
lation of Labourers eng^ed in the Construc- 
tion and Workiim of Railways,’ 1846. 6. ' On 
the Climate of Manchester,’ 1860. 7, ‘On the 
Partition of Landed Property ’ (anonymous), 
1851. 8. ‘ Educational voluntaryism an ami- 
able Delusion,’ written under tbe pseudonym 
of James Fagg, 1868. 9. Another pamphlet 
on the some subject, with the pseudonym of 
Godfrey Topping, 1864. 10, ‘Improvement of 
Municipal Government,’ 1864. 11. ' National 
Schools of Ireland,’ 1866. 12. ‘ On certain 
Legalised Forms of Temptation as Causes of 
Crime,’ 1867. 13. ‘ Insalubrity of the Deep 
Oornish Mines,' &c., 1869. 14. ‘ On the Laws of 
Nature’s Ventilation,’ &o., 1862. 16. ‘The 
Duty of England to provide a Gratuitous 
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Compulsory Education for the Children of 
the Poorer Classes,’ 1865. 

[Manchester Ghiar.Iian, 28 Aug. 1876; English 
Independent, 31 Ang. 1876; Short Biogr. of 
Boberl Halley, 1877, p. xliii ; Slugg's Eominia- 
cenees of Manchester, 1881, pp. 60, 136 ; Eoyal 
Society Oat. of Sciontidc Papers; infortnation 
supplied by Dr, D. Lloyd Boborts.] G, W. S. 

BOBBBTS, Sib ABEAHAM (1784- 
1878), general in the Indian army, and 
colonel of the royal Munster fusiliers, horn 
at Waterford, 11 April 1784, was son of the 
Bey. John lloherts, whose family had long 
been connected with that town, by his 
wife, whose maiden name was Sandys. His 
uncle, Thomas Boherts, is noticed separately. 
His grandfather, John Roberts, who married 
Mary Susannah Sautclle, of French; extrac- 
tion, was architect of the cathedral catholic 
chapel, the leper hospital, and the town-hall 
in Waterford. 

Abraham Roberts was appointed to the 
Waterford regiment of militia in 1801 ; in 
1603 he became ensign in the 48th regi- 
ment ; and in 1804 he joined the East India 
Company’s service. In India he served 
with distinction under Lord Lake (1805), 
Sir William Richards (1814-15), and others. 
In 1828 Lord Amherst, governor-general, 
presented him with a piece of plate for de- 
partmental services, lie was lieutenant- 
colond in 1832, and in the first Afghan 
war (1838-42) was appointed brigadieT> 
general. Roberts commanded Sbah Shuja’s 
force in 1840, but resigned and returned 
to India because the precautione he wisely 
advised were not adopted. He foresaw the 
danger at £abu], and had his advice been 
accepted the disasters of 1641-2 might have 
been averted. Tkom 1852 to 1864 he com- 
manded the Peshawar division, where his 
pulgment and calm observation obtained the 
aclffiowlrdgment of the government of India. 
His service extended over fifty years, during 
which he received numerous medals and 
orders; he was made K.G.B. in 1866, G.C.B. 
in 1873, and died at Clifton in Becomher of 
that year, aged 89. Roberts married in 1880, 
as a second wife, Isabella, widow of Mojm; 
Maxwell, and daughter of AbrohamBunbury, 
by whom he became father ofFrederich Sleigh, 
first Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 
and Waterford. 

[Documents and infiirmation kind^ sapplied 
by Lord Roberts ; Addiscombe, M Colonel Yi- 
bart ; see under Eobkbts, Thoiias.J W. B-t. 

ROBERTS, BARR® OIIARI.ES (1789- 
1810), antiquary, was second son of Edward 
Roberts, clerk of the pells in the exchequer, 
who died on 14 May 1886, aged 87, He was 


born in St. Stpphen’sOourt, Westminster, the 

official residence of his father, on 13 March 
1789, and received his fli-st baptismal namg 
from Colonel Baird, his father’s early friend 
From May 1797 to Juno 1799 he was edu- 
cated under Dr Horne at Chiswick, and 
from the latter date to the summer of 1603 
under the Rev. William Goodenough at 
Ealing. He wae entered as a commoner at 
Ohi'ist Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct. 1805, and 
at Chrietmas 1805 he was nominated as a 
student by the presentation of Dr. Hav at 
the request of Lord Sidmoulh. He araduatLd 
B.A. on 19 Nov. 1808. 

Roberts was well versed in antiquities, 
especially topography and numismatics. His 
taste for collecting coins began in early 
youtli ; ho confined himself to the coins of 
his own country, and his collection was based 
on that of Samuel Tysaon, which was dis- 
persed in April and Moy 1803. It was ac- 
quired for the British hi iiseiim at the cost 
of 4,0007. His energy during his short life 
seemed inexhaustible. In 1805 and 1800 he 
loamt ^anish, and early in 1807 printed at 
Oxford ml y copies of a compendium of Spanish 
verbs. In February ] 800, when he was not 
et twenty, he oontribiUod to the &st nuin- 
er of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (pp. 112-31) 
a review of Pinkerton’s ' Essay on hfedals.’ 
He wrote a second article for it on ‘The 
Travelling Sketches in Russia ’ of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter [q. v,], but this was withdrawn 
at hie own request. Mostly under the sig- 
natiu-e of ‘ E. S. S.,’ the concluding letters 
of his name, ho contributed several articles 
to Iho ‘Gentleman's Magosine’ on numis- 
matics. 

A lingering decline seized Roberts in the 
autumn of 1807, and he died at his father's 
house at Ealing on 1 Jan. 1810. On 8 Jan. 
ha was buried in the parish church, where 
a tablet, with an inscription by his old tutor 
William Goodenough, his preceptor in youth, 
was placed to his memory. There appeared 
in 1814 a volume called ‘Letters and Miscel- 
laneous Papers of Bnrr6 Charles Roberts, 
with a Memoir of his Life,’ by a friend, 
wliich was noticed by Southey in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ for January 1816 (pp. 500- 
619). All his published papers, with several 
additional articles on ‘ Abbeys,’ ‘ Mitred 
Abbots,’ ‘ Antony Wood,’ ‘ Tom Hearne,’ 
‘ Gibbon’s " Dissertation on the Iron Mask,” ’ 
and other antiquarian topics, were included 
in the volume. 

[Memoir iu 1814; Foster's Alumni Oxen.; 
Nichols's niustr. of Lit. ri. 262-4; Dibiim|s 
Reminiscences, ii. 642-3; Gent. Meg. 1810 i. 
03, 179, 1814 ii. 461-6, 667-70. 1836 ii. 93-3; 
Feulknor's Ealing, p. 197.] lY. P. 0. 
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nOBEROJS, BARTHOLOMEW (1082 P- 
1722), pirate, a native of Pemlirolresliira, 
was about 1718 second mate of the merchant 
ship Princess, which was captured and plun- 
dered by pirates at Anamahoe on the Guinea 
coast. Ilaviug made several rich prizes, the 
pirates restored the Princess to her captain 
and allowed her to depart, detaining, how- 
ever, the larger port of her crew. Among 
those who remained with them Roberts 
qiticHy distinguished himself hy his activity 
and courage, so that when, after he had been 
with the pirates only six weeks, their cap- 
tain, Howel Davis, was killed in a fray at 
Priuce’s Island, Roberts was hy general con- 
sent elected to the vacant command. After 
attempting, with small success, to revenge 
Davisn death, the pirates crossed over to the 
coast of Brazil, and oil' Bahia fell in with a 
fleet of merchant ships under the escort of 
two men-of-war. By a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and boldness Roberts made him- 
self master of the ship which was pointed 
out to him as the richest in the fleet, and 
succeeded in carrying her oiF. She proved 
to have a most valuable cargo as well as a 
large quantity of gold and precious stones; 
and the pirates, talcing her to Surinam, were 
able to drivo a brisk trade and indulge in 
wild dobauobory. There Roberts left them 
for a while, and in a small sloop went out to 
look for an American ship laden with stores 
such as he needed. He failed in meeting 
her, and was sot by the current far to lee- 
ward of his port, wliioh bo was unable to re- 
gain; and a fortnight later learned that the 
lieutenant whom he had left in charge at 
Surinam hnd played him false, and with the 
whole ship's company had gone off with the 
ship and the prize. 

Roberts, left nearly destitute, sailed for 
Barbados, picking up some small prizss on 
the wc^, and recniiting bis numbers. Near 
Barbados be was met by a couple of vessels 
which the governor had fltted out to appre- 
hend him ; and, after heating them off, went 
to Dominica, where he was joined hy a num- 
ber of New England men, smugglers appa- 
rently, whose vessel bad been seized by a 
Martinique ^arde de la eSte, He thus found 
himself sufficiently strong to go in quest of 
further adventm'ss. At Newfoundland they 
did on enormous amount of damage, hura- 
ing or sinking some thirty of the fishing 
vessels and cax>tnring a French ship, mount- 
ing twenty-six guns, to which they tamed 
over. Out of their prizes they obtained 
many recruits, and wore a formidable foMe 
when they rotumed to tlio West Indies. 
There they cruised for some months, till, 
finding booty becoming scores, they crossed 


over to the coast of Africa. They made 
several rich prizes there, and among them 
a large frigate-built ship belonging to the 
Royal African Company. Of this Roberts 
took command, mounted forty guns on board 
her, and named her the Royal Fortune. 
Most of her men joined the pirates, and the 
cruise continued with marked success tiU, on 
6 Feh. 1721-2, the two ships were found 
under Cape Lopez by Captain Chaloner Ogle 
[q. V.] of the Swallow, who successively cap- 
tured the Royal Fortune’s consort and the 
Royal Fortune herself. Roberts was killed 
in the action ; many of his companions were 
afterwards hanged, and the coast was for the 
time clear. 

Roberts is described as a tall dark man of 
about forty, of good natural parts, and of 
reckless courage. In a society devoted to 
drunkenness, he seems to have been com- 
paratively tempersts, and, though living by 
plunder, to have been comparatively humane. 

[Q-enoral History of themost notorious Fimtes, 
by Charles lohnson, a work is which strict accu- 
racy is not to be looked for, thoogh the Life of 
Roberts appears to be substantially correct. The 
story of BoberU's death, of the capture of the 
Boyal Fortune and the punishment of her crew, 
was officially told by Ogle in his reports to the 
admiralty. There is nothing in Boberts’s career 
to connect him with Scott's Cleveland in the 
'Pirate,' but the names of Cleveland’s associates 
are taken from those who accompanied Boberts.] 

J. K. L, 

BOBBETS, DAVID (1767-1819), Heu- 
teuant-oolonel, after serving for a few months 
in an independent company and in the 22nd 
dragoons, became lieutenant in the 1st life- 

f uards on 12 Aug.1794, and captainon 25 Sept. 
799. He exchanged to half pay in 1801, 
and was brought back to fuU jj'ty m the Cist 
foot on 26 Feb. 1804. He went with that 
regiment to Portugal in 1808, served os 
brigade-major to General Leith during the 
retreat to Corufia, and lost his right hand 
in the affair at Lugo, It was shot through 
in two places as he was in the act of killing 
a Fiencn olHcer. 

He received a brevet majority on 4 June 
1811, and on 12 Deo. of that year became 
major in the hist. He was in temporary 
command of that regiment at Vlttorm, for 
which he received a gold medal and was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel (21 June 
1818). The Slst belonged to Lord Dal- 
housie’s division, and, aher Soult’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to relieve Pampeluna, it 
took part (still under Roberts's command) 
in the attack upon the retiring French at 
Ostiz on SO July, which W^ngton de- 
scribed as admh'amycouducted and executed. 
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A month later the regiment tras severely 
engaged on the Bidassoa in the combat of 
Vera, and Boherts received a bullet in the 
back, 'which could not be extracted, and 
Tvhich incapacitated him for further service 
in the field. lie retired Irom the army on 
23 JunelS16,and died atHavre in April 1819. 

He is said to have been the author of ' The 
Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, 
with on Account of his Campaigns in the 
Peninsula and in Fall Mall,’ 'which was 
illustrated with fifteen coloured sketches by 
Bowlandson, and published in 1816. It is a 
poem of nearly three thousand lines, of little 
merit, but popular enough at tho time to 
reach a second edition in the following year, 
and to encourage imitations, chief of which 
was ‘ The Adventiues of Johnny Neweome 
in the Navy,’ 1818, a poem by John Mitford 
(1782-1831) [q.v.j 

[Gent. M<ig. 1810, i. 490; Wheater's Becords 
of the Services of the Fiity-Firat Begiment; 
Grego's Bowlandson the Caricaturist, ii. 398.1 

B. M. L. 

ROBEETa DAVID(1790-1864),painter, 
was born at Stockbridge, a suburb of Edin- 
burgh, on 24 Oct. 1790. Ilia parents were 
of humble rank. His father, a shoemaker, 
recognised, however, his son’s talent for 
drawing, and gave him tho best chance in his 
power ^ apprenticing him to one Beugo, a 
house-painter and decorator. Roberta re- 
mained for seven years with Beugo, and at 
the end of this time determined to try his 
hand at scene-painting. His first engage- 
ment in a theatre was given him by a travel- 
ling company at Oarlide. After this begin- 
ning he secured more regular work, first at 
Glasgow and then at Edinburgh. In 1832 
he was on the permanent staff of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinbmgh. In the intervals of hie 
work at the theatre he found time to paint 
several architectural pieces for e.thibition. 
Later in the year he obtained an engage- 
ment in the scene-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre, whereupon he left Edinburgh and 
settled in London. Two years later he de- 
serted Drury Lane for the rival house of 
Oovent Garden, and shortly afterwards he 
paid his first -visit to the continent. Uis 
Widay was spent chiefly among tho old 
coast towns of Normandy, whence he brought 
back many sketches and studies of Gothic 
churches and buildings. In this some year 
(1824) ha became a member of the Society 
of British Artists, and an exhibitor at the 
BufiTolk Street galleries. In 1826 he sent 
his first contribution, a picture of Rouen 
Cathedral, to the Royal Academy, but for 
some years afterwards he exhibited only at 
Buffolk Street. Gradually, however, as his 


rroutation grew, he deserted the exhibitions 
of the British Artists, and in 1806 resigned 
his memhorship in order to eeek the higher 
honours of the academy. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1839, and R.A. in 1841. 

His improved position gave him more 
leisure for travel, and ho visited most of the 
countries of Europe in search of picturesque 
subjects, oven extending his wanderhigs so 
for afield ns Egypt and Byna. Towards the 
close of his life he was content to paint the 
more familiar beautiee of England, and al- 
most the last work on which he was engaged 
was a series of vie-ws on the Thames, tie 
was a very popular ortist in his day, though 
his reputation has now suffered a not un- 
deserved eclipse. Dui-iag his lifetime he 
found a ready sale not only for his pictures 
but for the lithographic reproductions of the 
drawings made during his journeys abroad. 
The most successful of these were ‘ Pictu- 
resque Sketches in Spain’ (1837), ‘ Sketches 
in the Holy Land and Syria* (1812), and 
‘ Italy, Classical, Ilisl orical, and Picturesque ’ 
(1869). In 1861 he was appointed one of 
the enmmiesioners for the Great Exhibition. 
On 26 Nov. 1804 he had an apoplectic seizure 
in tho street, and died a few hours later. lie 
woB buried in Norwood cumetery. The Na- 
tional Gallery owns a good though small 
example of his art in the ‘ Interior of Burgos 
Cathedral ; ’ at Edinbrn-gh he is represented 
by a ‘ Sunset View at Rome,’ and at South 
Aensington by a large selection of views and 
studies of picturesque architecture in Spain, 
Italy, _ Egypt, and Scotland. Two of his 
best pictures are in the gallery of the city 
of London. 

The art of Roberts, modified by the various 
iufiuences under which ho came, divides it- 
self into three periods. His most pleasing 
works are those painted before 1840, and 
dealing with eceuee of western Em’ope. In 
these he was clearly guided by Dutch exem- 
plars, and his defects as a colourist are least 
apparent. After his visit to the East he 
painted more thinly and coldly, while in his 
latest pictures from Italy the chilly tones 
become bard and block. It is as a draughts- 
man and as an organiser of masses that he 
shows most facility. He had a considerable 
Bonse of architectural effect ; and he iinder- 
stood how to subordinate detail without 
losing richness. A portrait of Roberts by 
J. J, Napier belongs to Mr. Algernon Ghraves. 
There is auotW portrait engraved from a 
photograph by D. X Pound. 

[Life of David Bobsrte, E.A., by James Bal- 
lantine (Edinburgh, 18G6) ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists of the British School; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers.] 17. A. 
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EOBEETS, EMMA (1794 P-1840), 
lulliois bom about 1794, was tbe posthu- 
mous daughter of Captain WiUiam Eoberts, 
at one time in the Eussian service, and after- 
wards paymaster in an English regiment. 
Her uncle, Thomas Roberts, raised the 111th 
regiment in 179t, and became a general 
in 1814. Her girlhood was spent with her 
mother, a lady of soma literary pretensions, 
at Bath, Later on, when studying at the 
British Museum, she made the acquaintance 
of Lffititia E, London (L. E. L.) Her first 
book, ‘Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster,’ was published in 1827. 
In the following year, alter her mother’s 
death, she wont out to India with her sister, 
who had married Captain Robert Adair 
McNaghten, 61st Bengal Infantry (retired 
18S9). ‘ There cannot be,’ she wrote in one 
of her books, 'a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman in India who 
has been induced to follow the fortunes of 
her married sister under the delusive expec- 
tation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for 
thefoi-famed luxuries of the East.° With 
the McNaghtens she lived at various stations 
in Upper India till 1881, when, her sister 
dying, she went to Oaloiitla. Thera she 
devoted herself more closely to literature 
and journalism, editing and writing for the 
‘ Oriental Observer.’ In 1832, when suffering 
fcom overwork, sho returned to England. In 
London she wrote articles for the 'Asiatic 
Journal,’ edited ‘A New System of Domestic 
Cookery,’ 1840, and did other literary work. 
In Septumbor 1639 she started a second time 
for the East, undertaking to write an ac- 
count of her outward voyage and of hot ob- 
servations in Western India for the ‘Asiatic 
Jom'nal.’ Travelling by the overlandroute, an 
arduous advonlaro Tor a lady in those d^s, 
she reached Bombay in November, and, after 
a short stay at Covernmeut House, settled 
down in the subm’h of Porell, where she set 
to work on a hook about the presidency. She 
also became editor of a new weekly paper, 
‘The Bombay United Service G-ozette,’ and 
interested herself in a scheme for providing 
Indian women with suitahlo em^oymOTt. 
When on a visit to Colonel Ovaus, political 
resident at Sattora, in April 1840, she was 
token ill, and, having been moved for change 
of air to Poona, died there at the house of 
her friend, Colonel Campbell, on 16 Sept, 
1840. Sho had all but completed her in- 
vostigatione, and bad arranged for her return 
home in October. A Mend who hod known 
her at Calcutta wrote that ‘ she evinced less 
of what is known as blue than any one of 
her contemporaries, excepting Miss London.’ 


Besides the works noticed, she published : 
1. ‘ Oriental Scenes, Dramatic Sketches and 
Tales, with other Poems,’ Calcutta, 1830 ; 
another edition, Loudon, 1832. 2. ‘ Scenes 
and Characteristic^i of Hindostan,' 8 vols. 
18S3, 12mo. 3. ‘The East India Voyager,’ 
London, 1839. 4. ‘Notes of an Overland 
Journey to Bomboy’ (posthumous), London, 

[Memoir prefixed to Notes of an Overland 
Journey; Memoirs of Literary Ladies, by Mrs. 
Elwood ; Oect. Mag. IStl, i. fill,] 8. W. 

EOBERTS, FRANCIS, D.D. (1609- 
1675), puritan, son of Henry Roberts, was 
born atMetbley, near Leeds, in 1600. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford,in the beginning 
of 1026, and matriculated on 3 Nov. 1626 
(B. A. 12 Feb. 1629, and M, A. 20 June 1632). 
Haying taken orders, he joined the presby- 
terian party at the outhreEuc of the civil war, 
and took the covenant. In 1643 he was in- 
stituted to St. Augustine’s, Watling Street 

i Commons' Jownals, iii. 148), and on 1 2 Feb, 
649 was presented by his patron, Arthur 
Capel, first earl of Essex [q, v.l, to the rec- 
tory of Wrington, Somerset. He became a 
zealous partisan of the Somerset piiiilans, 
and was appointed in 1654 assistant to the 
commiseioners, or triers, to eject scaudaloua 
ministers, At the Restoration he conformed 
to the ceremonies and took the oaths. On 
the appointment of Lord Essex as lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Roberts was nominated 
(23 March 1673} his first chaplain, and was 
created D.D. of Dublin while in that office. 
He died at Wrington in the end of 1676, 
and was buried near hie wife, who pre- 
deceased him, Five daujgbtere survived him. 
To Hannah, the fourth daughter, he be- 
queathed hie ‘ viiginalls with all the viiginall 
books and lessons.' Roberts possessed con- 
siderable eetatesin Yatton. Tothechurohand 
pariebionershe bequeathed five folio hooks — 
his own ‘ Clavis Bibliorum ’ and ‘ God’s Cove- 
nant’ — ^with three volumes of Foie’s ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ which he had some time pre- 
viously ' set and chained in the church.’ 

Roberts was a soholarly writer. His 
'Olavis Bibliorum,’ being an analysis of the 
contents of the Bible with annotations for 
students, and a preface by Oalamy, was pub- 
lished in London, 1648, 6vo, and a portion 
of it at Edinburgh, 12mo, in the following 
year (Srd edition, London, 1666, 4to; 4tJi 
edition, 1676, fol.) Being diasatisfied with 
existing versions of the Psobns, he published 
anonymouedy, and without place or date, ‘ The 
Book of Praises’ (1644), an essay in transla- 
tion contoining Psalms xo.-ovii. At the re- 
quest of ‘judicious ministers and Christians,’ 
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he included in the third edition of the 'Olavia’ Watt, whom Allibone follows seemTlo 
an entire metrical Tersion of the Psalms, those identifjr Eobcrls with a lihr. Eoberts ^vho 
previously issued standing separately as the was shipwrecked in 1692, and whose storv 
‘ Fourth Book of the Book of Hymns and of the disaster is published in Ilaclce’s ‘Cot 
Praises.’ Besides fimeral sermons for Alder- lection of Original Voyages ’ (London small 
man and Mrs. Jackson of Bristol, and small 8vo, 1099) ; but Mr. Eoberts, commander 
devotional manuals, Eoberts published an and part owner ofthe vessel wrecked in 1692 

ingenious chart, ‘Synopsis of Theology or can scarcely have been less than siztv in 
Divinity,’ London, l&lfi, for the beueht of 1722 ; whereas George Eoberts is described 
his flock, and ‘ Mysterium & Medulla Biblio- as a man of about thirty-flve. WiUiamLee 
rum, the Mysterie and Morrow of the Bible, (X^e of De/oe, &o.) mokes no mention of 
namely, God’s Covenants with Man,’ London, Eoberts’s narrative, thus tacitly denying 
16o7,fol.,alearnedcommentaryupon biblical Defoe’s connection with it. ^ ° 

, „ „ , [Authorities in test.] J K T. 

His portrait at the age of forty, engraved u. 

by Thomas Cross, is in the second edition of j EOBEETS, GEOEGE (d, 1860), anti- 
his ‘ A Communicant Instructed ’ (1651). ] quary, was born at Lyme Eegis, on the bor- 

[Wood’s Athenae Oson. iii. 1034; Wood's j of Dorset, where he was chiefly edu- 
Faf>ti,ed. Bliss, i. 438; Taylor’sBiogr.Leodiensis, cated.^ He afterwards kept a grammar school 
1866, p. 660 ; Griingor'sBiogr. Hist, of England, there in Broad Street, Cannon Liddon being 
ii. 189, lii. 40 Eennett's Eegiater, p. 926; one of Ms pupils. He acted as mayor of 
Foster’s Alumni, early ser. ill. 1201 ; Oime'e the town in 1848-9 and 1864-6. From the 
BibliotliaoaBibli<!a,p. 876 ; Darling’s Cyclopsed. age of eleven he dovoted bimiiAlf to the 
Bibl, p. 2664; Notes and Queries, 4Lh ser. history of the place and studied its archives 
V. 630 ; Emb’s Biogr. Diet. ; Will 42, Benco, at jjg spent much time in inspecting other ma- 
Somerset House.] 0. F. S. nusoript records, and he soon become known 

EOBEETS, GEOEGE (;7. 1720), mariner, to the literary world for his knowledge of 
was the reputed author of ‘ The Four Years’ local history. He corresponded with Sir 
Voyages of Oapt. George Eoberts; being a WalterScottand was occasionally consulted 

Series of uncommon Events which hcfull Macaulay, who quoted him os on autho- 
him in a Voyage to the Islands of the Ca- rity on the incidents of the invasion by the 
naries. Capo de Verde, and Barhadoes . . . Duke of Monmouth. Hepworth Dixon, in 
written by himself’ (8vo, 1726). According his ‘Life of Admiral Blake,’ acknowledged 
to this work, Eoberts, after having been en- obligations to Eoberts. About 1867 he re- 
gaged for several years in the Guinea trade moved to Dover, where he died on 27 May 
as captain of a ship, engaged himself in 1721 1860, aged 67. 

os chief mate for a voyage to Virginia, Eoberts published: 1. ‘The History of 
touching at Madeira, the Canaries, and Bar- Lyme Eegis,’ 1823. 2. ‘ A Guide descriptive 
bados. At Barbados, however, as the result of the Beauties of Lyme Eegis, with a Da- 
of a diiference of opiuion with his captain, scription of the Great Storm [of 23 Nov.] 
he fitted out a small sloop, in which he under^ 182 v already published in the ‘ Sherborne 
took a voyage to Gmnea; but, being captured Mercury,’ oncf issued separately (1830). 
by piratos,^ who cleared the sloop out and 3, ' History and Antiquities of the Borough 
detained his men, he was sent adrift, without of Lyme Eegis and Ohormouth,’ 1884 (in- 
satle, without provisions, and with no ship, corporating a large part of No. 1 . Two adi- 
matee hut a hoy and a ohild, After various tions were issued, audio one of them was ap- 
diiflculties, the sloop was finally wrockod on pended a tract on ‘ The Municipal Govern- 
the unfrequented idand of St. John, ono of meut of Lyme Eegis and an Accoimt ofthe 
the Cape verd Islands, where Eoberts re- Corporation,’ which was also issued sepa- 
mained two years, and got back to England rately). 4. ' Etymological and Explanatory 
in Juno 1726. __ It is suggested (WmsosT, Dictionary of the Terms and Langu^e of 
i^eo/D^oe, iii. 643) that tho narrative is Geology,’ 1839; praised by Dean Buck- 
fictitious, and was written by Defoe, and land. 6. ‘ Account of the Mighty Landslip 
this suggestion has boon adopted in the at Dowlaiids and Bindon, near Lyme Eegis, 
British Museum ‘Catalogue.’ It seems un- on 26 Dec. 1839 ’ (1840), This tract went 
authorised and unuecessary. The stylo is through five editions in that year, 6. ‘Terms 
rather that of some humble and inoompetent and Language of Trade and Commerce,’ 1841 , 
imitator of Defoe, whose story is vei'y pro- 7. ‘ Life, Progresses, andEchollion of James, 
bably based on fact. No reason can be Duke of Monmouth, with a full Account of 
alleged for doubting the existonoe of Eoberts the Bloody Assize,’ 1844, 2 vols. 8. ‘The 
or the substantial truth of the nan'ative. Social History of the People of the Southern 
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Ooiinties of Euglandin Past Centuries,’ 1858, 
dedicated toLordilncaulay, and mainly based 
on the arcbivee of Lyme Eegis and ‘Wey- 
mouth, the-prooeediiiga of the Dorset County 
Sessions, 1636-S7, and the proceedings be- 
fore the Dorchester magistrates, 1664-1661. 
Its value lias been acknowledged by sueeos- 
sive histor.nns, 

Eoborts edited for tho Camden Society in 
1848 the ‘Diary of Walter Yonge.’ B'roni 
an autograph note in his copy of the * His- 
tory of the Mutiny at Spitbend and the 
Nore’ (1842), ■which is quoted in ‘Notes 
and Queries ’ (6th ser. xii. 807, 366), it ap- 
pears that he claimed to have compiled the 
original manuscript of that ■work. It ■was 
afterwoiris mutilated by William Johnson 
Neale [q. v.], to ■whom it is usnaUy attri- 
buted, 

[Oent. M,ig. 1800, ii. 103, 201 ; Athenmum, 
23 June 1800, p. 850 ; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dois 
set. pp. 108-70; Hutchins's Dorset (1804), li. 
60, 77.] W. P. O. 

EGBERTS, GEORGE EDWARD (1881- 
1806), geologist and author, born at Bir- 
mingham in 1881, ■was brought up at Kid- 
derminster, and early manifested an interest 
in natural science, devoting himself es- 
pecially to the geology of Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and the adjacent parts of 
Walos. He -wrote sundry small hooks— 
some dealing with tho physical and geolo- 
gical features of this region, tho most im- 
portant being ‘The Rocks of Woroestar- 
skiro’ (I860); others, for children, blend- 
ing the acids of science with the sweets of 
imagination. An part of his more serious 
work, ho contributed two papere to the 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety of Loudon,’ and was Joint author of 
two others. The Royal Society’s 'Cato- 
logne’ gives a list of seventeen others con- 
tributed to the ‘ Geologist,’ tho ‘ Geological 
Magazine,’ the ‘Anthropological Review,’ 
&c. Roberts also wrote for the ' Reader,’ the 
* Intelleotual Observer,’ and other papers. 
For the last live years of his lifo bo was clerk 
to the Goologioal Society of London, -was 
elected a follow of that society in 1864 B^rd 
honorary secretary to tho Anthropological 
Society in tho_ same year. He died rather 
suddenly at Kiddorininster, 20 Dec. 1866. 

[Afiiriy fall olntnoiy notice, -with an engraved 
poilrail, ie givon in tho Journal of the An- 
thropological 8ocioty of London, vol. iv. p. lix,] 

T. &. B. 

ROBERTS, GRIFFITH (fl. 1670), 
Welsh grammarian, was educated at the 
ttnivoreifcy of Siena, where lie graduated 
M,D. In 1667 he published at Milan a 

VOti. S'Vt. 


Welsh treatise on grammar (in three parts) 
of about three hundred pages. Only two 
copies are now extant — one in the British 
Museum, the other at Feniarth. It was re- 
printed, with some omissions, at Carmarthen 
in 1867, and in its entirety ae a supplement 
to the ‘ Revue Oeltiqiie.’ In 1686 he pub- 
lished at Rouen a catWic religious manual, 
entitled ‘Y Dryoh Christianogawl’ (The 
Cniristian Mirror’). A tract entitled ‘The 
EngEsh Roman Life,’ printed in London in 
1690, shows lie ‘Dr. Robert Griffin’ as at 
that time confessor to Cardinal (Federigo) 
Borromeo (Jlarleian Misaellany, vii. 182). 
His friend Dr. Rosser Smith speaks of him 
in the preface to a Welsh work published in 
1611 as ‘theological canon of the mother 
church of Milan.*^ 

[Hanes Llenyddioelli Qytnreig, by Gsreirydd 
np Ehys; Llyfryddineth y Cymiy; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit -Hlb, p. 035 ; ‘Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen.] J, E. L. 


ROBERTS or ROBARTS, HENRY 
(^. 1000), author, whose works are all of 
extreme rarity, may be identical ■with the 
' Henris Roberte, one of the sworne esquires ’ 
of Queen Elizabeth and envoy from her high- 
ness to ‘ Mully Hemet, emperour of Marocco 
and king of Pee/ in DS86, whose ambaasaga 
is recounted in Haltluyt’s ‘ Voya^ ’ (1689, 
pp. 287-0). He was subsequently attacbed 
to the court of James I, and was present at 
the festivities upon the oooaeion or the visit 
of Ohristian iV of Denmark to England in 
1006. 


His ascertained works are: 1. ‘A most 
feiendly forewell, Qiuen by a welwiller to 
the right worshipful Sir Fraimcis Drake, 
Rjaight, Qeneroll of her Maieaties Nauy, 
which he appointed for this his honorable 
volage, and the rest of the ileete bound to 
the Southward, and to all the Gentlemen 
his followers and captaines in this exploite, 
who set sale from 'Wolwioh the xv. day of 
Inly, 1686 . . .;’ im'printed at London by 
Walter Mantell and Thomas Lowe, 8 leaves, 
4to; the only ooot Imo-vm is at BritweU. 
2, ‘ Robertas his Weloomme of Good Will 
to Capt. Candishe’ [P Cavendish] ; licensed 
to John Wolfe 3 Dec, 1688 ; no copy 
kno-wn (Akbeh, Stationers' Begist, ii, 238). 
8. ‘ An Epitaphe vpon y* Death of the Erie 
of Leicester, by Hen. Roberies;’ licensed to 
John Charlwood 6 Dee, 1589_ (Ahub, ed. 
Herbert, ii. 1106 ; Arbeb, Jiegist, ii. 251 b). 
This is the only work by Roberts to which 
liitson alludes ; no copy exists. 4. ‘ Fames 
Tnimpet Soiindinge, or Oommemorations of 
the Famous Lines and Deathes of the two 
Right Honourable Kiiiglits of England: the 
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liight Honourable Sir Walter Mildmay 
and Sir Martin Cnlthi’op, Lord Mayor . . . 
who deceased this year, 1589. ... At Lon- 
don printed by I. 0. for Thomas HaokoU,’ 
1689, 4,to (AiinEE, MegUt. ii. 2406); in- 
scribed to ‘Ma. Anthony Mildmay;’ the 
only copy known is in the GrenviUe Library, 
British jMuseum; reprinted inHuth’s 'Fugi- 
tive Tracts,’ 1st ser. 1876, 6. ‘ A Defiance 
to Fortune. Proclaimed by Andrugio, noble 
Duke of Saxony, declaring his miseries, and 
continuiilly ciwsed withvnconhtant Fortune, 
the banishment of himselfe, his wife and 
children. ‘Whereimto is adioyned the honor- 
able Warres of Galastino, Duke of MiUaine, 
in reuenge of his wrongs vpon the trayte- 
rous Saxons,’ London, 1590, 4to. Copies are 
in the Malone collection at the Bodleian, and 
at Britwell ; a second part was licensed to 
Abel Jeffes in 1692. 6. 'Our Ladys Eetorne 
to England, accompanied with saint Frances 
and the good lesus of Yiana in Portugal!, 
who oommingftom Brascll,ariuedatGlauelly 
in Deuonshire, the third of luno 1692 ; ’ a 
psean upon the capture of a Spanish sliip, 
London, 1602, 4to. The only copy known is 
in the Britwell Library. 7. ‘ Newes from the 
Leuone Seas, describing the many perrilous 
events of the most worthy desermng gentle- 
man, Edward Glenham, Esquire . . . with 
a Delation of his Troubles and Indirect 
Dealings of the Elng Argere in Barbarie,’ 
London, 1594, 4to (BritishMuseum). 8. 'The 
Trunmet of Fame : or Sir Fraunces Drakes 
and Sir lohn Hawkins Farewell,’ London, 
1595, 4to. The only copy known is in the 
Britwell Library. It was reprinted ot the Leo 
Priory Press, with a preface by Pork, 1818 ; 
it celebrates in homely decasyllabic verse 
the deportura of Drake and iHawldns on 
their unsnccessful Porto Bico expedition, 
9, ‘Pheander,theMaydenf£night; describing 
his honourable Trauades and hautie attempts 
in Armes, with his euccesse in loue. Enter- 
laced with many pleasant discourses ■ • • ; ’ 
printed by Thomas Creeds, London, 1696, 
4to; an imperfect copy is at Britwell; a 
'fourth’ edition, with a slightly modified 
title, 1617, 4to, is also at Britwell; and 
another edition, 1601, 4to, is at Bridgewater 
House. 10, ' Houovrs Conquest, wherin is 
conteined the Famous Hystorie of Edward 
of Lancaster, recounting his Hononrablo 
Travailes to Jerusalem . . , ; printed by 
Thos. Creeds,’ 1698, 4to ; in the Douce col- 
lection in the Bodleian. 11. ‘Haigh for 
Deuonshire. A pleasant Discourse of sixe 
gallant Marchants of Deuonshire,’ London, 
1000, 4to; this is a shameless plagiarism 
from the ‘ Six Worthy Yeomen of the West ’ 
of Thomas Deloney [q, v.'] The only copy 


Imown is in the Britwell Library fsee nn 
article by W. B. Pye in the ' Al^estom Ant“ 
quary,’ February 1886). 12. ‘The Most 

fioyalt and Honourable Entertainement of 
the Famous and Eenowmed Bing, Chriatein 
the Fourth, King of Denmark . . .who with 
aFleete of Gallant Ships arrived on Tliursdav 
the 16 day of luly 1606 at Tylbery Hope . . f’ 
London, 1606, 4to (Huth Library ; reprinted 
in 'Harleion MisoeUany,’ ix. 431, and in 
Nichols’s ' Progresses of James I,’ vol, ii.") 
18. 'England’s Farewell to Christian' the 
Fourth, Famous King of Denmark,’ London 
1606, 4to ; dedicated to Sir J ohn JoUes, sheriff 
of London (British Museum and Huth 
Library ; reprinted in 'HarleianMiscellanv,’ 
ix. 440, and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses ‘of 
James I,’ vol. ii.) 14. ‘ A True Pielation of 
a most worthy and notable Fight, performed 
... by two small Shippes of the Citie of 
London: the Vineyard and the Vnicome 
. , . against Sixe great Gallies of Tunes,’ 
London [1016], 4to, The only copy known 
is at BritweU. 


[Notes kindly supplied by Mr. B. E. Graves 
of tho British Museum ; Hazlitt’s Hnndbook.'md 
Collections and Notes ; Hunter’s Chorus Viitum 
(Addit. MS. 2448S, p, S30 ) ; Huth Libraiy Cata- 
logue; Bodleian Library Catalogue; Bitsou’s 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Pootica; Ames’s Typogr. An- 
tiquities, ed. Herbert; Loimdes’s Bihl. Manual. 
(Bohn), p. 2108; "Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mns. 
Oat.] T. B. 

ROBERTS, HENRY fd. 1876), orchi- 
tect, was a pupil of C. Fowler, and was also 
in tho office of Sir liohort Smirke v.j In 
1824 lie gained two modals of the Society of 
Arts, lie do.signed in 1831-3 Fishmongers’ 
Hall, in 1836 Oamherwell grammar school, 
in 1844 the first railway station erected 
at Loudon Bridge, and in 1846 St. Paul’s 
Church, East Smithfield. He was architect 
to Lord. Shaftesbury’s Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the AVorkmg Classes, and 
designed many buildings for this purpose in 
St. Giles's, Theobald’s Road, and elsewhere. 
Ho also interested himself in the housing of 
the poor in Belgium and Italy. He died at 
Florence in April 1876. 

[Diet, of Archil eclore; Illustrated London 
Nows, iv. 78, viii. 321 ; Civil Engineer, vi. 403, 
464. iiiii. 237. 326, 373.] 0. D. 

ROBERTS, Sin HENRY GEE (1800- 
1860), major-general, born at Chosen House, 
near Gloucestei’jon 18 July 1800, was second 
son of "William Roberts, M.D., by Margaret, 
daughler of Roynon Jones. He obtained a 
cadetship in tho'East India Company’s service 
in 1818, and on 11 April 1819 was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in the 13th native in- 
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fontry, Bombay establishment. In 1820-3 be 
gaw somo service in Abmadabad and Mabi 
]uintha against tlie coolies and others. He 
was promoted captain on 22 July 1824, and 
in 1826 he was given the command of the 
i-esident'a escort 111 Catch, the resident being 
Jlajor (afterwarflsSirllenry) Pottinger^cj.v.l 
of his regiment. The recent annexation 01 
Ontoh had irritated the ameers of Sind, who 
enconragcd the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes to mahe incursions. Forces had to be 
raised to meet them, andltoberls was placed 
in command of the Cuteh irregular horse. He 
was soon afterwards employed politically, as 
assistant to the resident, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing order and quiet among the inhabi- 
tants of Thar, tho district to the north of 
Cutch, who had hitherto been inveterate rob- 
bers and eat tie-lifters. He had an important 
share in drii ing the Hhosas out of the dis- 
trict. Sir Bartle Frore afterwards wrote of 
him: 'He used the influence acquired as a 
daring sportsman and a successful soldlor to 

g ive to the wretched people about him their 
rst oxperionce of power used for other pur- 
poses than tyranny and oppression, and of 
intelligenoe directed to protect the right 
and punish the wrong door.' 

After throe years’ furlough in England, 
Eoberts was selected to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry in Gujarat, which ho oom- 
mandod till 1841. He hod become mtjor in 
tho 13th native infantry on 9 Nov. 1836, and 
in 1841 he was promoted to bo lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding tho 11th native in- 
fantry, from which ho was transferred' on 
23 Nov. to the 20Lh native in&nt^. 'With 
this regiment ho toolc part in Sir Charles 
Napiorh ouinpaign in Sind in 1843 [see Na- 
piBB, Sib OirABT.ns Jamus]. As second in 
command he was left at Sultltur during Na- 
pier's advttiioo on llaidarahad in Februory, 
and was not present at Meiinee. _ * An ener- 
getio ofiioer, good in every situation ’ (as Sir 
William Napier describes him), he sent or 
reinforcements, which contributed to_th« 
victory of llaidarahad. Napier cordially 
acknowledged his assistance, and wrotr 
eight years afterwards ; ' It was impossihli 
to exceed tho boldness and readiness of the 
support ho gave me in the south, at great 
risE, onfeohhng himseir in the north.’ 

In May 18^ Eoborls was ordered down 
the Indus to Sohwan, with fifteen hundred 
men, to oo-oporote in tho movements for in- 
tercepting Shore Mohamod. There heleamt 
that the brother of Shere Mohamed, wiU 
three thousand men, was encamped at Pirari. 
fourteen miles to tho west. By a night mard 
on 8 June, with a troop of horse and flvi 
companies of foot, he reached tho camp. IT- 


ent hfe cavalry round to prevent a retreat, 
laptured the ameer and his guns, and com- 
iletely dimersed his force. Napier wrote 
f this to Lord Ellenhorough as a most hrd- 
iant exploit, and thought it would have the 
greatest moral eifect throughout Sind. Bo- 
jerta then crossed to the left bank of the 
.ndus, and, in combination with Napier and 
General John Jacob [q. v.], converged upon 
SheiB Mohamed, whose troops were -ulti- 
mately attacked and routed by Jacob. 

This put an end to the fighting in Sind, 
ind Boherts woe sent hack to Outeh as re- 
adent, with the command of the troops. 
The chiefs welcomed him os on old friend, 
and his administration proved moat success- 
ful in repressing disorder and allaying feuds 
of long standing. When Napier gave np the 
command in India in 1851, he wrote to the 
commandoT-in-ohief in Bombay that Heberts 
was the beat ofllcer in the Bombay army, and 
perhaps in India, of his rank, and that he had 
ihown in Catch that his abilities os an ad- 
ministrator were equal to those he possessed 
for war. 

He became colonel of the 2lBt native in- 
fantry on 24 Feh. 1852, and major-general on 
28 Nov. 1854. He held commands succes- 
sively in the southern division, at Setom, 
and at Karachi j and in May 1838 received 
the command of the Bajputana field force. 
He went home on leave, and returned to 
India in May 1867 at the beginning of tho 
mutiny. During tho latter half of that year 
he commanded the northern division of the 
Bombay army, and the government ^reseed 
ite sense of the judgment, resolution, and 
self-reliance with which he acquitted him- 
self of his most arduous duties at that time. 
In January 1858, when it had become pos- 
sible to use the Bombay army against the 
mutineers, he was appointed to the command 
of the B^utana field force. On 30 March 
he took Kotah by assault after a week’s 
siege, o^turing seventy-five guns. One bri- 
gade of hie force was then detached to assist 
Sir Hugh Bose (afterwards Baron Strath- 
naim) ^-yji andtlie remaindei- was divided 
between Nimoch and Nasirahad to cover 
Bajputana against inroads from the east. 

After the capture of Gwalior, the native 
leader, Tantia Topee, made for Jomur, hnt 
Boberts anticipated him there. He then 
turned southward, made an attempt on Tonk, 
and tried to moke his way up the Bamas into 
UieMewarhUlroountry. Hooerts fell in with 
him at Sanganir on 8 Ang, 1868 and drove 
him off. On the 14th Boberts again came 
up with him, drawn up in position on the 
Bamas, and defeated him, taking his gnus 
and killing about a thousand men. Tantia 

4u2 
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escaped to the east. Boberta soon afterwards 
handed over his force to General (afterwords 
Sir John) Michel [q. v.], and was appointed 
commissioner ancl commander of the troops 
in Gujarat. 

He received the thanks of parliament for 
his services, with the medal and clasp for 
Central India, and was made K.O.B. on 
14 May 18C9. He left India in 1869, and 
died on 0 Oct. 1800 nt Eazeldine House, Eed- 
marley d’Ahitdt, in ■Worcestershire. 

He married Julia, daughter of the Bev. 
Bohert Bailees of Longhope, Gloucestershire, 
on 2 May 1838 j and ho left two sons, both 
soldiers, and one daughter. 

[Wilson’s Hist, of India, vol. viii. j Napier’s 
Conquest of Scinde, and Life and Opinions of Sir 
0. .T. Napier ; Malleson’s Hist, of the Mutiny ; 
Boyal Engineers Prof. Papers, new ser. vol. viii. 
(for siege of Kotaii); East India Company’s 
Beg. ; Q-ent. Mag. 1860, ii. 665 ; Illustrated 
Ix)ndonNews, 17 Nov. 1860; private informa- 
tion.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, JAMES {fl. 1664-1606), 
printer, was made free of the Company of 
Stationers on 27 June 1664, and on ‘M- June 
1667 began to take apprentices. The first 
entrv to him is for ' An almanacks and pro- 
nostication of Master Boherte Moore, 1670 ’ 
(Aj^nu, Transcript cf the Registers, i. 2J0, 
320, 402). He wos one of several who peti- 
tioned the company for pardon on 27 Jan. 
1677-8, a^r having presented certain com- 
plaints (ii. ii. 880). "With B. "Watlcins^ he 
had a patent for almanacs and prognostica- 
tions for twenty-one years from 12 May 1688 
(ii. ii. 817-18). This patent lasted to the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. James I granted 
for ever the right to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany from 29 Oct. 1608 (ii. iii. 16). Boherts 
took over John Charlewood’s hooks on 31 May 
1694 (ii. ii. 661-2), including the right of 
printing playbills, which ‘William .laggard 
unsuccessfully applied for. About 1696 
Roberts probably married Ohorlewood’s 
widow, Alice. He is also said to have 
married a daughter of Heyes the stationer. 
The court of assistants ordered, on 1 Sept. 
1696, ‘ that James Roberts shall clerelyfrom 
hensiorth surcease to deale with the printinge 
of the Brief Catechisme’ lately printed by 
him, and that he should deliver up all sheets 
of the book (ii. ii. 824). On 25 June 1696 
he was admitted into the livery (ii. ii. 872). 

‘A booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce, 
or otherwise called the Jewe of YeajoQj 
was entered to him on 22 July 1698 (ii. iii. 
122), and he printed the first edition of the 
play in 1600. He also issued the first edi- 
tions of 'A Midsummer Right’s Bream’ 


and ‘Titus Andronicus’ in the same vear 
He paid a fine on 26 March 1602 for not 
serving the rentership (ii. ii. 8331. On 
26 .July 1602 he had entered to him ‘The 
Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmarke 
as yt was latelie noted by the Lord ChamI 
berleyne his sorvantes’ (ii. iii. 212). The 
first edit ion was printed by N. Ling in 1603 • 
the second and tlurd impressions were 
printed by Roberts for Ling in 1604 and 
1606. One other Shalcespearean entry to 
him is for ‘ Troilus and Cressida, as yt is 
acted by my lord chamberlen’s Men,’ 7 ‘Feb. 
1603 (ii. iii. 226), of which the first printed 
edition came from the press of G. Eld in 
1609._ The last ontiy is on 10 .Tuly 1600 
(ii. iii. 326). ‘ The players billes ’ and some 
books were transferred to 'William Jaeeard 
on 29 Oct. 1616 (ii. iii. 676). A long li‘\t 
of books belonging to Roberts towards the 
end of his life is reprinted in Ames’s ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities ’ (ed. Herbert, h. lOM- 
1032). Roberts first lived in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, at the sign of the Sun ; 
he afterwards had a house in the Barbican. 
He printed down to 1600. Mr. F. G. Mcav 
(^alcespeare Manml, 1878, p. Id6) says 
that ‘ he seems to have been given to piracy 
and invasion of copyright.’ 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1786, u. 
1031-2 ; ‘Watt’s Bibliol heca Britannica, vol. li. , 
Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
printed to 1640, 1884, 8 vols. ; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual ( H. C.Bahn), 1864, 6 vole.; 
Collier’s History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
1831, iii. 382-8 ; Malone’s Historical Account 
of English Stage (Variorum Shakespeare), iii. 
164.] fl. E. T. 

ROBERTS, .TAMES (Ji. 1776-1800), 
portrait-x)ainter, son of James Roberts, a 
landscape engraver, by whom there are a 
few plates after George Barret, Paul Sandby, 
Richard "Wilson, and others, was born .at 
Westminster, and resided there during the 
gi'eater part of his life. Ho gained a pre- 
mium from the Society of Arts in 1706, 
and, though of slender abilities, achieved 
some success as a painter of small whole- 
lengths, chiefly of actors in character. Be- 
tween 1776 end 1781 he furnished most of 
the drawings for the portrait plates in 
Bell’s ‘ British Theatre ; ’ and more than 
sixty of these, carefully executed iu water- 
colours on vellum, ore preserved in the 
Burney collection of theatrical portraits in 
the British Museum. Roberts exhibited an- 
nually at the Royal Academy ftom 1773 to 
1764, and again from 1796 to 1790. In the 
interval he resided at Oxford, where in 1790 
he commenced the publication of a series of 
engravings of the sculptured works of the 
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Hon. Aune Danier, from drawings by bim- 
self; but only one number, containing five 
plates, was issued. lie painted, for the JDuke 
of Marlborough, three of the scenes in the 
private theatricals organised at Blenheim in 
1787, of which engravings by John Jones 
were published in 1788. These, like all his 
works, are treated in a formal, inartistic 
manner. In or before 1796 Boberts was ap- 
pouited portrait-painter to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. In 1809 he published * Introductoiy 
Lessons, with Familiar Examples in Land- 
scape, for the use of those who are desirous 
of gaining some knowledge of the Art of 
Painting in Watercolours.’ A portrait of 
Sir John Ilawkins _ (1719-1789) [q. v.j, 
painted by Boberts iii 1786 for the music 
school at Oxford, has been engraved. His 
portraits of hirs. Abington as Lady Teazle 
in tlie ‘ School for Scandal,’ and Miss Pope 
as Mrs. Ford in the ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ belong to the Qarrick Club. 

[Eodgrave’a Diet, of Artists ; Oravea’s Diet, 
of Artibta, 1700-1893 ; Bryan’s Diet. ed. Arm- 
strong ; Oholoner Smith’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits.] F. M. O’D, 

EGBERTS, JOHN (1670-1610), Bene- 
dictine monk, born in 1376 atTrawsfynydd in 
Merionetbsbiro, was the son of John Roberts, 
esip, of Llanfrotheu, a merchant of ancient 
descent. He was educated as a protestant, 
and on 26 Feb. 1693-0 matriculated at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Foster's coniecturc 
that he graduated B.A. from Oiirist Ohurch 
nud M.A. from St. Mary IlaH is erroneous. 
Leaving Oxford in 1698, he studied for a few 
months at one of the inns of court, and then 
visited Paris. There he was converted to 
Homan Catholicism, and entered the jeeuit 
college of Saint Alban at Y alladolid on 18 Oct. 
1698. In the following year he wished to 
eiilcrtho Spanish congregation of St. Bene- 
dict, but tbo Jesuits were unwilling to lose 
him, and brought several charges against 
him, which almost deterred the Benedictine 
biiperiors from receiving him. He was able 
to prove tho falsity of the accusations. In 
1002 he was ordained priest, and was sent 
over to England as a missionary on 26 Doc. 
that year, though ho did not reach the coon- 
ti-y till April 1603. He was four times nr- 
restod and imprisoned, once, after the failure 
of the gunpowdor plot, in the house of Tho- 
mas Percy’s ‘ first wife.’ He was, however, 
aomiitted of any complicity in the plot. _ On 
eaw occasion he was condemned to banish- 
ment (Ctif. Stafo Papers, Dom. 1608-10, pp. 
230-10, 614). He helped to found the house 
of St. Gregory’s, Uouay, 1606-7, and became 
Its first prior, lie was arrested for tho fifth 


time in 1610, and was tried under the statute 
which prohibitedRoman catholic priestsfi'om 
exercising their office in England, On hie 
own confession he was found guilty of high 
treason, together with his companion, Thomas 
Somers, vmo was arraigned on the same 
charge. They were executed on 10 Dec., but 
were suffered to hang until quite dead before 
beingdisemhowelled. Roherts’sremainswere 
secretly conveyed to Douay by the catholics, 
with the exception of his right leg, wUch 
was intercepted on the way and buried in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, by the orders of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and an arm taken to his old 
monastery of St. Martin’s, Gompostella. 

[Lo Viniiable Jean Boberts, by D. Bede 
Ciunm.,in‘Be7neBin&dictine,* 1896-6; Chollo- 
ner's Martyrs to the Catholic Faith, ed. 1878, ii. 
41-6; Pollen’s Acts of English Martyrs, Quar- 
terly ser, Ixzv. 142-70.] E, I, C. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1623 P-1684), miaker 
humoLmst, born at Siddington, near Ciren- 
cester, about 1623, was son of John Ro- 
berts alias Hayward, a well-to-do yeoman, 
who purchased a small estate at Siddington 
in 1618. His mother was Mary, sister of 
Andrew Sollies, a neighbouring magistrate. 
After being educated at his native place, he 
joined, soon after coming of age, the army of 
(he parliament. Sabsequontly, when journey- 
ing to visit his family, he was woylaid ond 
nearly killed by royalist soldiers, but he soon 
rejoined the parhament^ forces, and re- 
maiuod on active service tiU 1646. JSs father 
was then dead, and he inherited the fitmily 
property at Siddington, where he settled and 
married. 

Though of humorous disposition, Roberts 
was always devoutly inclined, and sympa- 
thised with the puritans. In 1666, some eight 
ears after George Fox had established tho 
ociety of Friends, ‘ it pleased the Lord to 
send two women Friends out of the north 
to Oirencester, who, inquiring after such as 
feared God, were dhected ° to Roberts’s 
house. They induced their host to visit the 
quaker Richard Farnworth [q.v.] in Ban- 
bury gaol, and Roberts was quickly led by 
Farnworth to embrace the quaker doctrines. 
He come to know George Fox, whose mar- 
riage at Bristol in 1669 to Margaret Fell he 
attended. Like others of the sect, he suf- 
feredmuch persecution. For defending before 
the magistrate some Friends who had stood 
with their hats on in Oirencester church he 
was imprisoned in Gloucester Castle in 1667, 
and released only through his uncle’s inte> 
position. Twice he was imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of tithes at the suit of George 
Bull T.], rector of Siddington, afierwards 
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bislinp of St. Bavids (seeBnssi], Sufferings of 
Friends, fol. edit. i. 221), and suffered muck 
persecution otherwise. Un the other hand, 
Bishop Nicholson of Gloucester befriended 
him. They amicably discussed together their 
theological differences, and on one occasion 
■when the bishop, his chancellor, and twenty 
clergymen proceeded to Tetbury , in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siddingtou, for an episcopal 
■visitation, the party called and drank ale 
at ^berts’s house, George Bull, the rector, 
alone refusing, saying the ale was ‘full of 
hops and heresy.’ The bishop ■was also inte- 
rested in Boberts’s apparent tmepathic povyer, 
in the way of tracking lost cattle and the like, 
which he ascribed chiefly to the exercise of 
common-sense. Tho bislum’s opinion of him 
was that he was ‘ a man or as good metal as 
any he ever met with, but quite out of tune.’ 
Roberts retorted that it was quite true, for 
he could not ‘ tuna after the bishop's pipe.’ 
Boberts died in February 1683-4, and was 
buried in a burying-grouud he had given the 
quakers in his orehord. 

Boberts married, in 1 040, Lydia, the orphan 
daughter of Thomas Tyndale of Melk^iam 
Oourt, Stinchcombe, (llloucestei'shire. Tho 
lady’s cousin, Matthew Bale [q. v.], after- 
wards lord chief justice, drew the marriage 
settlements. She died in 1698. By her 
Boberts had six children. 

The youngest son, Daniel Boberts (.1 668- 
1727), who, with a brother, was in 1688 com- 
mitted to Gloucester Castle for holding a 
conventicle, wos allowed by the gaoler to visit 
his father during hislast illness, and remained 
with him until his death. lie was released 
after some months’ further detention. Justice 
George himself discliarging all the fees. 
Daniel settled atChosham, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1686, and wrote in 1723 the ‘ Memoir of 
the Life' of hie father. He died at Chesham 
on 16 Feb. 1727, having married twice, and 
leaving a son Axlel (<?. 1769). Ilis ‘Memoir 
of J oiin Roberts’ was first pub! ishod at Exeter, 
1746, 8vo i second edition, Bristol, 1747, and 
reprinted over thirty times. An oditiou of 
1 834 was edited with a preface by 'William 
Ilowitt. It was republished under the title, 

‘ Some Accoxmt of Persecutions,’ &o., Phiht- 
delphia, 1840, and edited by T. Dursloy as 
‘ The Bishop and the Quaker,’ London, 1836, 
8vo. An edition issued in London in 1 869, 
small 8vo, contains, with some notes and ad- 
ditionsby Oado Roberts (i?, 1821 ), groat-great - 
great-grandson of the author, an engraving 
of Boborts’s house at Siddingtou. Tho house 
still stands, but is falling into decay. 

The chief interest attaching to Daniel Ro- 
berts’s ‘ Memoir’ of his father lies in tho re- 
citals of John lloberts’s humorous convoroa- 


lions. He dohghted in smart repartee and 
in pointed iHustration. Of the litwarwaka 
of the ‘ A^mou-,’ Dr. Oliver 'Wendell Holmes 
wrote : Tho story is so admirably told ton 
dramatically, vividly; one lives the whole 
scene over, and knows tho persons who ap 
pear m it as if they had been his townsmen 
... It IS as good as gold, nay, better than 
gold, every page of it ; ’ and Whittier oh- 
serves : ‘ Boberts was by no means a gloomy 
fanatic ; he had a good deal of shrewdue4 
and humour, loved a quiet joke, and every 
gambling priest and swearing magistral 
stood in fear of his sharp wit.’ 

[Memoir by Dtmiol Robert-,, ed. 1834 ■witb 
preface by 'William Howilt; Whittier’s Old 
Portraits and Modorn Skolclios in CoUeeted 
Works (London, 1889) ; a humorous poem (‘ The 
Library’) in Sketches of Scarborough, 1813, and 
illustrated by Rowlandson, which deals inei- 
dentally with Roberts’s memoirs ; Smith’s Cat. 
of Friends’ Rooks, ii . 496-8 ; Stratford’s Good and 
Great Mon of Gioucestorshire; Rudder’s Gloa- 
cestorshire, p. 6S9 ; Foabrooko’s Gloucestershire 
ii. 484.] 0. F. S. ‘ 

B. T. L. 


BOBERTS, JOHN (1712P-1772), poli- 
tician, was possibly son of Gabriel Roberts 
of St. Anne’s, Wostininsler, M.P. for Marl- 
borough from 1713 to 1727, and a brother 
to Lieutenant-colonel Philip Roberts, royal 
horse guards. The latter’s eldest son, Wen- 
mau, assumed the name of Ooke on inheriting 
the estates of his undo, the Earl of Leicester, 
in 1769. Roberts was born about 1712 (cf. 
Bboului’, p. 208) ; he early in life came under 
the notice of Henry Pelham. In June 1735 
he received a grant, jointly with Edward 
TulTnell, of tho sinecure office of collector of 
the customs at Southampton, and worth 
126f. 6s. 8d. por annum (Oent. Mag. 1735 j 
of. C]iAiinnUT,A.YHE, Present State, 174=1). 
In July 1743 he became secrataiy to Henry 
Pelham, when tho latter was appointed first 
lord of the iroasury, and beheld that confiden- 
tial position until Pelham’s death in March 
1764. During this period Boborta dispensed 
largo sums of secret-service money. It is 
said that ho paid oach miuistorial member 
from 600/. to 800/. per annum, and that he 
distributed these sums in tho court of requests 
on the day of each prorogation, entering the 
names of the rocipieiits in a book seen only 
by tho prime minister and the king. George H 
isstal ed to have burned thevolumes afrerPel- 
ham’s death (Wthkxa.x.z, Memoirs). 

Boborts’s services were rewarded by a 
series of sinecures, lie was receiver-general 
of tho revenues of the post office from De- 
cember 1746 to September 1746, when he 
was appointed principal inspector of the out- 
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port collectoTn’ accounts of the customs, 
with a salary of OOOf. a year. This post he 
appears to have enjoyed until 1701. In addi- 
tion he was deputy-paymaster of the forces at 
Gibraltar from 174-6 to 1763 (C'owri and City 
Register), and on 10 May 1748, in conjunc- 
tion with Philip Ludwell Grymes, received 
a grant of the oiRce of receiver-general of 
the revoniiea, duties, and imports in the 
colony and dominion of Virginia. He was 
granted a pension of 8002. a year, on the 
Irish establishment, on S June 1764 (&ent. 
Mag.) 

At the genoral election of March 1761 
Hoberls, who owned property at Uarwich 
and Esher (JRoyal Kaleudar), entered par- 
liament for Harwich, and represented that 
constituent imtil his death. From 23 Oct. 
1761 to 28 Deo. 1763, and again from 20 July 
1766 until his death, ha was a lord commis- 
sioner of trade and foreign plantations, with 
a salary of 1,000/. a year. Ha died in Lon- 
don on 10 July 1772. A marble monument 
to his inenioi’y was erected by his three sur- 
viving sisters, Susannah, Hcbecca, and Do- 
rothy, in Wastmiuster Abbey in 1776. To 
mahe room for it part of Ohaucer's tomb 
was removed ^WAtPotr, Letters, ed. Oun- 
ningham). His portrait was painted, with 
Pelham, by John Shaokleton [q.v.], and en- 
graved by 11. Houston (BhojUiDV). 

Ilis sou, Joiisr CicsisTOPiiER Houckts 
(1739 -1810), was for some time a clerk in the 
secretary of state’s olticc, and was under- 
secretary of bt ttto for the southern department 
fram July 1766 to October 1766 (Cal. State 
Papers) . Ho was made secretary of the pro- 
vince of Queboc on 13 July 1768, and auer- 
wiirds commissary-gonoral. lie died in 1810. 

(Parliamentary Betuma; Haydn's Book of 
Dignities; Foster's Peerage; BrayleVs History 
of Westminster Abbey.] W, B. W. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1749-1817), Welsh 
poet. [Sou StOBT Llbtn.] 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1767-ia34), Welsh 
divine, was son of Evan and Mary Roberts 
of BronyUan, Mochdro, Montgomeryshire, 
whore he was born on 26 Fob. 1767. Ho was 
one of twelve children. Ilis sister Mary 
was mother of William Williams (Gwilym 
Oyfeiliog) (1801-1876) ojid the Rev. Rioluird 
Williams (1802-1812) of Liverpool. _A 
yoimger brother, George (1709-1 863), an in- 
dependent minister, emigrated to America, 
and started the Cambria settlement atEbeus- 
hm'g, Pennsylvania, where he published, in 
1834, ‘A View of the Primitive Ages,’ a 
translation of the ‘ Dryoh y Prif Oesoedd,’ by 
Theopliilus Evoin [q, v.] ; this was reprinted 
at Lhuiidlooo, North Wale ’ ■'■'t 1864 


(Williams, MuntgomergsMre Worthies, pp. 
124-6, 281-3, 313, 319). 

John’s parents removed in his youth to 
Llanbrynmau', and joined the old-established 
indepeiideut church there. Roberts com- 
menced to preach in January 1790. In March 
following he entered the Oswestry academy, 
then under Dr. Edward Williams (1760- 
1813) [q.v.]; he was ordained on 26 Aug. 
1796 os co-pastor of theLlanbrynmair church 
with the then aged Richard Tibbot, upon 
whose death, in March 1798, he became sole 
pastor. In addition to his pastoral work, 
Roberts kept a day-school at his chapel, and 
through his exertions six schoolhouses for 
occasional services and Sunday schools were 
built within a radius of five miles of Llanbryn- 
mah'. In 1806 he was induced to take a small 
farm bcleugiug to Sir W. WiUiams-Wynn of 
Wynnstay, called Diosg, on the improvement 
of which he spent mu^ money and energy, 
though only a tenant from year to year; but 
the harsh treatment subsequently dealt to him, 
and, afterhis death, tohis widow and childi'en, 
by raising the rent on his own improvements, 
under thmat of a notice to quit, was made 
public by his son, Samuel Roberts (1800- 
1886 ) [q. v.l, in ‘ Diosg Farm : a Sketch of 
its History’ (Newtown, 1864, 12mo), and 
has since boon frequently quoted as a typi- 
cal example of the conhscation of tenants’ im- 
provements by Welsh landlords (see ilEHBr 
llviiivsss,Letters and Essays on Wales, 1881, 
pp. 107-9; Minutes of Evidence before Welsh 
Land Commisdon, 1893-6, Qu. 74898 et 
scq.) lie died on 21 July 1834, and was 
buried iu the hurial-ground of the parish 
church. 

On 17 .Tan. 1797 Roberts married Mary 
Brecs of Coed Perfydau, Llonbrynmair, who 
died on 9 March 18(18. By her he had three 
sous — Samuel (1800-1886) and John (1804- 
1884), who are separately noticed — and Ri- 
chard, besides two daughters, oue of whom, 
Maria, was the mother of John Griffith 
(1831-1877), a Welsh journalist, widely 
known as ‘Y Qohebydd.’ 

Roberts was noted for his suavity of tem- 
per and eminent piety. His theological views, 
which were moderately Oolvinistic, he ex- 
pounded in ‘Dyhenion Marwolaeth Crist’ 
(‘The Ends of Christ’s Death’), Carmarthen, 
1814, 13mo. This evoked a tedious contro- 
versy, in which Roberts was bitterly assailed 
by Arminians on the one hand and by ultra- 
Calvinistson theother. Thomas Jones(1766- 
1830) [q. V.] of the latter school replied to 
Roberts, and this drew from him in 1830 
‘Galwad Ddifrifol or Ymoiynwyr am y 
Gwirionedd,’ Dolgelly, 12mo (‘A Serious 
OaU to Inquirers for the Truth’), which wos 
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endorsed by leading independent ministers 
(Bnna, Protestant Ncncor^ormity in Wales, 
pp. 431-S). A second edition of Jones’s work 
and of Boberts’s reply was issued in one 
volume in 1885 (Bala, 8vo). 

In addition to the above, and contributions 
to magazines, including the ‘ EvangellcalMa- 
gazine,* of which he was a trustee, Eoberts's 
chief works were; 1. 'Anerchiad Oaredigol 
at bawb sydd yn dymuno gwybod y gwiri- 
onedd,’1806. 2. 'Galwad Qaredigol or yr 

Arminiaid’ (Bolgelly, 1807), of which an 
English version was also issued under the 
title ‘A Friendly Address to the Arminians,’ 
&o. (1800), followed by ' A Second Address 
to the Arminions,’ which was a rejoinder to a 
reply by a T. Brocas of Shrewsbury (‘ Uni- 
versal Goodness,’ &o., 1808, 12mo) to the 
first address. S. ‘ Cyfarwyddiadau ac Ano- 
gaethau i Qredinwyr,’ &o, ('Directions and 
Counsels to Believers’), Bala, 1809, 12mo 
[this was reprinted in ‘Y Dysgedydd’ for 
1824]. 4. 'Hanes Byy«yd y Parch. Lewis 
Rees’ (a biography of Lewis Bees, 1710- 
1800), Carmarthen, 1814, 12mo. 6. 'Y 

Wenynen ’ (a collection of short anecdotes), 
1816. 

[An autobiographical article, published pos- 
thumously (with a few notes and portrait) in the 
Evangeliial ]yfag.izino for 1834 (pp. 480-64; see 
also p. 380) i Ooflant y Parch. John Boberts of 
Lanbrynmair, aWelsh biography (Llanelly, 1837, 
8vo), by his son, Samuel Boberts ; Dr. Fan Joucs’s 
Ooflant y Tri Brawd (Bala, 1808, 8vo) j Foulkes’s 
Knwogion Cymru, pp. 902.-4 ; Banes Eglwysi 
AnnUiynol Cymru, i. 203-8 ; Williams's Mont- 
gomeryshire Worthicfc, pp. 283-4 ; Ohorles Ash- 
ton’s Hanes Llenyddiaoth Gymreig, pp. 020-4 ] 

D. Lt. T. 

BOBEBTS, JOHN (1822-1877), Welsh 
musician, better Iniown as Tenon GwyUt, 
was horn at Tan-rhiw-felen, Peullwyn, near 
Aberystwyth, on 22 Deo. 1822, IDs fatlier, 
a maker of sieves, was musically inclined, 
and his own love of music manimsted itself 
early. lie gained his first insight into the 
theoiy of music from the ' Gamut ’ of Owen 
Williams of Anglesey. Subsequently he at- 
tended tlie classes of Bichard Mills [q.v.], 
who did much towards improving congre- 
gational singing in Wales. He was only 
fourteen when he was chosen leader of the 
local choir. At sixteen he became school- 
master. He had adimted the pseudonym 
of leuan GwyUt before November 1839, 
when he contributed to a Welsh magazine, 
the ‘Athraw,’ a musical composition known 
as 'Hafilah.’ In 1842 ho became olerk and 
messenger to a business firm in Aberystwyth, 
and in 1844 he took charge of the Skinner 
Street schools in the same town. In July 


1844 he entered a solicitor’s office them In 
December 1862 William Bees (1802-1883) 
[q.v.] ofiered him the post of assistant editor 
of the ‘ Amserau ’ (i.e. ‘Times’), the most 
important Welsh paper of that day. It was 
published in Liverpool, whither Boberts re- 
moved. He devoted himself to the work 
with enthusiasm, writing most of the leading 
articles, in which he gave expression to his 
ardent radicalism, and compiling a large pro- 
portion of the nesva columns. By the end 
of the year the circulation of the paper had 
nearly doubled. 

In June 1866 he began to preach as a 
Oalvinistio methodist. In 1868 he settled 
at Aherdare, and edited for a year the 
‘Gwladgaiwr’ (i.e. ‘The Patriot’), a paper 
circulating largely among the miners of Gla- 
morganshire. He still taught music; and 
at Aherdare, on 10 Jan 1859, under his 
leadership, was held the first of those musical 
festivals which became established institu- 
tions all over the country. 

In 1869 his tune-hook (‘Llyfr Tonau’) 
was published. If became popular at once, 
and m July 1803 the seventeenth thousand 
was in circulation. It contains aelBctiona 
from nearly tliroe hundred musical works— 
Welsh, English, Scottish, Ameiican, and 
European. His aim was to secure tunes 
marked by simplicity, breadth of view, dig- 
nity, and devotion. The preface, in Welsh, 
well defines the principles of good congrega- 
tional singing, and the Calvinistic methodist 
hymn-book was entirely adapted to Boherts's 
work. In 1884 an edition in the tonic sol-fa 
notation was published, and in 1876 another 
edition in the short or compressed score. 
From 1869 to 1861 he published ‘Telyn y 
Plant’ for the use of children, and from 
1801 to 1873 ' Oerddor Oymroig,’ a magazine 
devoted to music generally, with essays on 
the theory. From 1869 to 1874 he edited 
‘ Oerddor y Solffa,’ and in 1874 ‘ Swn y 
liwbili,’ B translation of Saukoy and Moody’s 
hymns, which for a time had an immeuoe 
popularity. 

On 29 Aug. 1806 Boberta removed to 
Llanberis in North Wales to the pastorate 
of Oapel Cocli, and in 1860 he fomided the 
Snowdon temperance muaical union. Ha 
died on 6 May 1877. 

On 4 Jan. 1869 he married Jane Kiohards 
of Aberystwyth, but there was no issue. 

Probably no other musician has left snob 
a deep impression on musical Wales. His 
chief aim was educational ; hut of the twenty- 
one or more tunes he composed some half a 
dozen are still in popular use. His most 
ambitious literary attempts are his oontri- 
buliotts to the ^ Traethodydd,’ the Welsh 
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fluarterly; these include articles on Men- 
delsiiohn, his life and times, 1867 ; the life 
and woi'is of Isaac Taylor, 1866; the Priest- 
hood, 1866 ; Pain, 1867 ; Jonah, 1860 ; War 
as a Teacher, 1871 ; the Brothers of the 
Lord, 1873 ; Life and Immortality, 1877. 

[Bywyd ao Atlirylith y Parch. John Eobarts; 
Byvgiaffiaath Cerddorion Oymxeig.] E, J. J. 

EGBERTS, JOHN (1804-1884), Welsh 
vrriter and independent minister, better 
known as ‘ J. R.,^ was second son of John 
Boherts (1707-1834) [q. v.l and brother of 
Samuel Roberts (1800-1886) [q. v.J He 
was bom on 6 Nov. 1804 at the old chapel- 
house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, and 
was educated chiefly by his father But after 
commencing to preach amon^ the indepen- 
dents about 1830, he was odnutted in March 
1831 a student at the independent academy 
at Newtown, where he remained a little over 
three years. On 8 Oct. 1836 he was oidained 
oo-pastorwith his elder brother, Samuel[q.v,], 
of the church at Llanbrynmair and its nume- 
rous branches, a pasition which he held until 
1838, excepting one year (1838-9), which he 
spent as pastor of churches at Llansantsior 
and Moelfra, near Conway. He subsequently 
hold the pastorates of Ruthin (1848-1867), 
of the Welsh church, Aldersgate Street, 
London (1867-1860), and of Conway from 
1860 until his death. In his earlier years 
Roberts had a great reputation as an elo- 
quent preacher, hut his iiime rests chiefly 
upon his writings, eaxieoiaEy in coimeotion 
with ' Y Oroniol,’ a cheap monthly maga- 
zine of great popularity, which he edited 
in Buccession to his brother Samuel firom 
1867 until his death. He was also a fair 
poet, and one of his hymns (commencing 
‘ Bisteddai teithiwr hlin') is proba^ un- 
sm'pasaed in the Welsh Iwguage. He was 
engaged in numerous denominatioual con- 
troTersies. 

Roberts died on 7 Sept. 1884. He mar- 
ried, on 6 June 1838, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas J ones of Llansantsior ; she 
died, without issue, on 26 Jan. 1871. His 
brothers Samuel and Richard, on their return 
from Tennessee in 1870, went to live with 
bim at his residence, Brynmair, near Con- 
way, and aU three were buried at the ceme- 
tery there, w'here a monument provided by 
public subscrixition was erected. A monu- 
mental tablet was also placed in Llanbryn- 
mair chapel. 

Roberts’s chief works were: 1. ‘Trae- 
thodau Fregethan ao Ymddiddanion,’ Dol- 
gelLy, 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘ Y Gyfi'ol Olaf o Bre- 
gethau’ (a selection of forty sermons), Bala, 
1870, 8vo. 3. ‘ Ilauebioii y Bcibl ar fluif 
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ymddiddanion,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. 4. 'Dad- 
lenon a Darnau i’w Hadrodd,’ Bal(u 1891. 

He edited ‘ Pwlpud Conwy ’ (a selection of 
Sermons by Roberts and his brother Richard, 
puhEshed posthumously), Bala, 1888, 8ro. 

[Cofiant y Tri Biawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and nnmerons Ulns- 
trations), by Br. Pan Jones (Bala, 1893, 8vo) ; 
2nd edit. 1884; Williams’s Montgomeryshire 
Wortliies, pp. 284-6 ; Hanes Eglwysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, V. 808-10; Y Heninen for April 
1891 and March 1892.] D. Ln T. 

ROBERTS, JOSEPH (1796-1849), mis- 
sionary, was ordained in 1818 a Wesleyan 
minister, and sent by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society to (leylon. He sailed with 
his ime from Bristol on 38 March 1819, 
arrived in July, and took up Ms residence at 
Jafna, residing afterwards at Batticoloa and 
Trincomalee. He became a con'esponding 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
after its inception, and on 1 jDec. 1832 con- 
tributed a paper on ‘ The Tabernacle or Car 
employed by the Hindus in Ceylon to carry 
then' Giod in Religious Processions.’ WithiJus 
he sent frrom Cejdon a model, preservedin the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He applied 
himself to the study of the TamE language, 
and in 1831 his translation of extracts firam 
the ‘ Sakaa Thevon Saasteram,’ or ' Booh of 
Pate7 was published by the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund of the Asiatic Society in vol.i. of 
‘ Miscellaneous Translations fr-om the Orien- 
tal Languag^es,’ London, 8vo. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and, while living at 
Faversham, ICent, completed his 'Oriented 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptm'es col- 
lected fr'om the Oustoms, Manners, Rites, 
Superstitions,’ &o., London, 1836, 8vo. Many 
of Roberts’s illustrations were used by Gteorge 
Bush in his ‘ Scripture niustratious,’Brattm- 
boro, 1839. Roberts remained in England 
until the beginning of 1843, and in the 
meantime prepared a second edition (Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo). He was stationed succes- 
eively at Canterbury, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. In January 1843 he returned 
to India, and was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety’s mission in the Madras Presidenoy. 
While living there in 1846 he effited a wonc 
on ‘ Caste, its Religious and OivE Character,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo ; fr;om papers written by 
bishops in India, including Heher, Wilson, 
Oorrie, and Spencer. He also pubEshed 
' Heaven physically and morally considered,’ 
1846, 18mo. 

He was an active member of the committee 
of the Madras Auxiliaiy Bible Society, and 
contributed to the ‘ Methodist Magazine ’ and 
other periodicals some lucid andi orgiuuen- 
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tative essays on ‘ Paganism and Popery,’ and 
on subjects connected with missions, 

Itoberts died, after a few days’ illness, on 
14 April 1849, at Palaveram, near Madras. 

[Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Oon- 
feronce for 1849, zi. 182; McGlintoek and 
Strong’s Oyclopaed. of Eooles. Lit. ix. 47 ; Jour- 
nals of the Koyal Asiatic Society, i. 87, 145, and 
Annual Boports of the same ; Missionary Noticos 
(Wesleyan), 1819, ii, vi. 45, 81, 207, 244, 331 ; 
information from the Eov. G. W. Olver, B.A, 
of tlio Wesleyan Mission House,] C. F. 8. 

ROBERTS, LEWES or LEWIS (1698- 
1610), merchant and economic writer, son of 
(Gabriel Roberts by his wife Aim, daughter 
of John Howard of Appleton in Yorkshire, 
was bom at Beaumaris, Anglesey, in 1696. 
Compelled ‘by adverse fortune or cross fate’ 
to devote himself to commerce, he sought 
service with the East India Company in 1617. 
Ho was employed by that company, of which 
he afterwards became a director, and by the 
Levant Company, at Constantinople and 
otherplaces. lie returned to England before 
1638, enjoyed the society of Izaak Walton 
and other literary man, and died in London 
in March 1640. He was buried in St. Mar- 
tin’s Outwich on 12 March 1640. His wife 
Anno died on 24 Feb. 1605, and is buried 
beside him, 

Roberts niorriod, on 27 Nov. 1626, at St. 
Magnus's Church, London, Anne, daughter 
of Edward Williams or Williomett, mercer, 
of London, by whom he had issue Gabriel 
(aged five in 1034), who was sub-governor of 
the African Company, and was Imightcd on 
14 .Tan. 1677-8 ; William ; Hellcia, who mar- 
ried John Nelson, a Turkey merchant; and 
Anne, who married George Hanger of Dry- 
field. A portrait is prefixed to the lirstedition 
of the ‘ Merchants Aluppe of Commerce.’ 

Roberts published : 1, (Tho Merchants 
Mappe of Commerce ; wherein the Vmvorsall 
Manner and Matter of Trade is compen- 
dinusljy liandled,’ &c., London, 1688, fol. As 
one of the earliest systematic treatises on its 
subject in English, this gave Roberts a wido 
reputation; prefixed are commendatory verses 
by Izank Walton ; 3rd edit, enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1677, fol. ... to which is annexed 
‘ Advice concerning BiUs of Exchange,’ &c. 
[by T. Marins] ; with . . . En^louds Benefit 
and Advantage by Foreign Itade, demon- 
strated by Tpiomas] Mun ; ’ 4th edit. London, 
1700, fol. 2. ‘ Warre-fare ^itomized,’ 1640, 
4to. 3. ' TheTrensure ofTratnlro, or aDiscoui-se 
of Formigno 'Trade, &e. Dedicated to tho 
High Court of Parliament now assembled,’ 
London, 1641, 4to; reprinted in M'Culloch’s 
‘ Select CJollootion of Tracts on Commerce,’ 
&e., London, 1866, 8vo. Some verses by a 


‘Lod. Roberts,’ probably the merchant, are 
prefixed to FletoWs ‘ Purple Lland.’ 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, on lo 
823, 463 ; Visitation of London, 1684 (Hai-l' 
Soo.), p. 202 ; Hunter's Familite Minorum Gen- 
tium, 1. 4 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit Ms 
•MiOO.f. 106) ; Lowndes’s Bibl.Man. (Bohn) p 
2104; Marriage Licenses issued by the Bishop 
of London (Harleian Soc.), ii. 180; M'CuUoch’s 
Literature of Political Economy, pp. 37, 38- Cal 
of Colonial State Papers (East Indies) 1817 21 
No. 281, 1630-4 Nos. 288, 492, 536.] 

W. A. S. H. 


ROBERTS, MARY (1788—1804), author 
born at Homerton, London, on 18 Maroli 
1788, was dauchter of Daniel Roberts, a 
merdiant of London, by his wife Ann 
daughter of Josiah 'Thompson of Nether 
Compton, Dorset ; her grandfather was the 
quaker botanist, Thomas Lawson [q. v.], and 
her paternal great-great-grandfather was 
Daniel Roberts [see under Robems, Johx 
1623 F-1684]. In 1790 her parents removed 
to Pains wick in Gloucestershire. Tliere she 
developed an intense love of nature to which 
sho soon gave literary expression. Some pas- 
sages in her ‘ Annals of my Village, being a 
Calendar of Noture for Every Month in the 
Year ' (London, 1831, 8vo), fall little short 
of the descriptive power of Richard Jefferies 
[q. V.] Altho^h born and brought up a 
quaker, Mary Roberts left the soeiety after 
the death of her fatlier, when she removed 
with her mother to Brompt on Square, Lon- 
don. She died there on 13 Jan. 1861, and 
was buried in Brompton cometury. 

Besides hor ‘ Annals ’ Miss Roberts puh- 
lishod (in London) many works of similar 
character. The chief are : 1. ‘ Saleot Female 
Biography,’ 1821, 12mo. 2, ‘ The Wonders 
of the Vegetable Eingdom displayed in a 
Series of Letters,’ 1822,12mo ; 2na edit. 1824, 
13mo. 3. ‘ Sequel to an CJufinished Manu- 
script of H. Ku’ko White’s, to illustrate the 
Contrast between the Christian’s and tho 
Infidel’s Close of Life,’ London, 1823, 8vo. 
4. ‘Tho Conohologist’s Companion,’ 1824, 
12mo; another edit. 1834, 8vo. 6. ‘An 
Account of Anne Jackson, with porticnlavs 
concerning the Plague and Fire in London, 
edited by M. R.,’ 1832, 12mo. 6. ‘ Domesti- 
cated Animals considered with reference to 
Civilisation and the Arts,’ 1838, Svo. 
7. ‘ Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History,’ 
183 1, Svo. 8. ‘ Tho Seaside Companion, or 
Marine Naturnlllistory,’ 1836, Svo. 9. ‘Wild 
Animals, their Nature, Habits, andlustincts, 
with Incidental Notices of the Regions they 
Inhabit,’ 6th edit. 1836, 8vo. 10. ‘The 
Progress of Creation considered with refe- 
rence to the Presunt Condition of the Earth,’ 
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1837, 12mo j lepriuled, 4t!li edit. 1846. 

11. * Sketches of the Animal and Vegetable 
Prodnotiona of Amcviea,’ 1839, 12mo. 

12. ‘Enins and Old Trees associated wth 
Memorable Erents in English History,’ il- 
lustrated by Gilbert, n.d. 12mo. 13. ‘Flowers 
of the Matin and Evensong; or Thoughts 
for those who rise early, in prose and 
poetry,’ 1S4C, 8vo. 14. ‘ Voices from the 
Woodlands, descriptive of Forest -trees, ' 
Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens,’ 1860, 4to. 
16. ‘ A Popular History of the Mollusca,’ 
with colourod plates engraved by W. Wing, 
1851, 4to. She edited in 1861 ‘ 'The Present 
of a Mistress to a Young Servant, by Ana 
Taylor’ [see Gileebt, Me.s. Asif]. 

Some confusion has arisen between Miss 
Roberts and a cousin of the same name, 
Mary Roberts, daughter of Samuel Roberts 
(17 d 8-18 18) [q. v.] of Hheflield, anthoresc of 
' Royal ExUe, 18i'2. 

[ladison's Guide to Litoi'.ituro uf Botany, 
1881 ; Smith's Ciatdlogue, ii. fiOO; Ann. Monitor, 
1832, p. 40 ; Hontgomory’s Life, vii. 123, 288 ; 
Begistui's at Devonshire House ; Fosbrooke’s 
Hist, of Qluuccstershiro, ii. 484 ; BrikMus C.it.1 

C. P. S. 

ROBERTS, MICHAEL (1817-1882), 
mathematioian, was bom in Peter Street, 
Cork, on 18 April 1817. Ho and his twm- 
brotbop William were the eldest sons of 
Micliael Roberts of Kilmoney, captain, of a 
family which had migrated from Aeutabont 
1630. 'Thoir mother, Elizabeth Townsend 
Stewart, was groat-great-granddaughter of 
Colonel Stewart, governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, who was attainted in 1716 for im- 
plication in a plot to deliver that fortress 
to the FreCciider, and dad to The Hague. 
Michaol and William were educated at 
Middleton school, co. Cork, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1883. Micho^ 
oltbough be obtained a classical scholarship in 
1836, studied chiefly under J amesMcCuUagh 
[q. V.], the mathematical professor. He gro- 
dimted B.A. 1838, and was elected feHow 
in 1843. In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Trinity Collage, and held 
the post till 1879, when he was co-opted 
senior fellow. Ho died on 4 Oct. 1882, 
having been for some years in failing health. 
Uo married, in 1861, Kate, daughter of John 
Drew Atkin of Merrion Square, Dublin. He 
had three sons and four daughters. A por- 
trait of Roberts and his twin-brother, at the 
age of sixteen, by a local artist, is in the 
possession of the Rev. W. R. W. Roberts, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Roberta prepared his professorial lecUmes 
with singular thoroughness. His earlier lec- 
tures wore on the ‘Theory of luvoriaula and 


Covoriauts,’ on which he published several 
valuable papers. He next turned his atten- 
tion to hypereUiptic integrals, which, after 
the publication of Jacobi’s papers, had been 
largely develraed by Riemann, Weierstrass, 
and others. His ‘ Tract on the Addition of 
Elliptic and HypereUiptic Integrals,’ 1871, 
was drawn mainly from the notes for his lec- 
tures. In it is constructed a trigonometry of 
hypereUiptic functions analogous to that 
of eUiptic functions. 

Roberts was the discoverer of many strik- 
ing and beautiful properties of geodesic lines 
aim linw of curvature on the ellipsoid, and 
in particular concerning their relations to 
umbilics. On these subjects be published 
six ;papers in LionviUe's ‘Journal de Matbd- 
uiatiques,’ 1646-60; two in the 'Royal Irish 
Academy Proceedings,’ 1847 ; one in the 
' Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
nal,’ 1848 ; one in the ‘ Nouvelles Annales 
de Math£matiques,’ 1855; and three in the 
‘Aunali di Matematica,’ 1868-73. In the 
international exhibition of 1861 at Hyde 
Park was exhibited a small model ellipsoid 
made in Berlin, on which the lines of curva- 
ture were traced after a method invented by 
Roberts. The lines of curvature and asymp- 
totic lines on the surface, at any point of 
which the sum of the principal curvatures is 
zero, were also discussed in Liouville’s’ Jour- 
nal de Mathfimatiques,’ 1850. Papers by 
Roberts on the properties and symmetric 
functions of the roots of algebraic equations, 
in particular of the third, fourth, and Mth 
degrees, and on coroi'iants and invariants, ap- 
peared in the ‘HouveUes Annales de Math4- 
matiques,’ 1868-60 (five), in the ‘ Annali di 
Matematica,’ 1869-69 (seven), and in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ 1861-2 
(five). He also published two papers on 
'Abelian Functions ' in ‘ Annali di Matemo- 
tica,’ 18G0-71. 

[Hermuthaua, x. 1884, irith corrections and 
additions from the author, Rev. W. B. W. Ro- 
berts, nephew of M. Roberts.] W. F. S. 

ROBERTS, PETER (17607-1810), divine 
and ontiquoiy, son of John Roberts, was 
bom about 1700 at Toi'n y Nant, Ruabon, 
Denbighshire. His fiitber, a clookmaker, 
moved in a few years after lus birth to Wrex- 
ham, where Roberts was educated at the 
grammor school, then under Edward Davies. 
When about fifteen he entered St, Asaph 
grammar school as pupil assistant to Peter 
Williams. Through the Irish pupils in the 
school he became known to Dr. Eeuty TJssher, 
afterwards professor of astronomy in the 
university of Dublin, who procured him ad- 
iniasiou as a sizar to that imivcrsity. Har- 
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mg graduated M.A,, lie lemeined in Ilulilm 
as apiivate tutor, studying eswcially oriental 
languages and astronomy. His proficiency 
in &e latter subject gave Mm some hope of 
succeeding his friend and patron, Ussher ; but 
the appointment of Sr. John BrinMey in 
1702 led to his devoting Mmself to the career 
of a family tutor, an occupation he followed 
for many years. Two of his pupils, Lords 
Lanesborough and Bolton, in course of time 
assigned him a pension, which enabled him 
to give aU Ms time to study. In 1811 Bishop 
Cfieaver gave him the rectory of Llanarmou 
SyjSryn Ceiriog, and in 1814 he was presented 
^ Lord Orewe to the vicarage of Madoley, 
^iropshire. IhSecemherl818he exchanged 
Llanarmon for the rectory of Halkiu, Flint- 
shire, hut soon after settLingthere died of 
apoplexy on 21 May 1819. ffis monument 
in the church styles him ‘ in logibus, moribus, 
inatitutis, annalibus, poesi, musica gentls 
Oambro-Britanuicie instructissimus.’ 

His chief works were : 1. ‘ Harmony of 
the Epistles,’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press, 1800. 2. 'Christianity 

Vindicated’ (in answer to VoMey’s 'Enins’), 
1800. S. 'SWch of the Early History of 
the Cymry,’ London, 1808. 4. ‘Chronicle of 
the Ki^s of Britain,’ a translation of one 
of the Welsh versions of Geollrey of Mon- 
mouth, with iUustrative dissertations, Lon- 
don, 1811, 6. ‘ Cambrian Popular Antiqui- 
ties,’ London, 1816. 6. ‘History of Oswes- 
try,’ published anonymously in 1816. Other 
works were published by him on the origin 
of constellations, the art of correspondence, 
prophecy, and the church of Home. Eoberts 
was a scholar of wide reading but inferior 
judgment. The ‘Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities,’ dealing with Welsh rustic customs 
and superstitions, is Ms most valuable con- 
tribution to letters. 

[Cambrian Plutarch, by J, H. Parry ; Thomas's 
Ilist, of the Diocoso of St. Asaph, pp. 463-4; 
Biogr. Biot, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen; Gent, Mag. 1810 , ii. 181 ] 

J, E. L. 

EOBEETS, EICHAED (1780-1864), in- 
ventor, the son of ashoemalcer atOarreghova, 
in the parish of Llanymyneoh, Montgomery- 
shire, was bom on 22 Aiiril 1789. At an 
early age he became a quorryman, occupying 
his leisure with practical mechanics. Ue 
subsequently become a pattern-maker at 
Bradley, near BUeton, Stofibrdehh'e, under 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster, and kinsman 
of Dr. Priestley, and worked at varioue me- 
chanical trades at Birmingham and at the 
Horsley ironworks, Tipton, Stafibrdshire. 
Drawn in Ms own county for the militia, he 
sought to avoid serving by removing sue- | 


cessively to Liverpool, Manchester, and &al- 
ford, where he heeame a lathe and tool mal;er. 
Hearing that the militia officers were stili 
in eearoli of Mm, he took refuge in London 
where he found employment with Meisrs! 
Maudelay. He settled in Manchester about 
1816, 

Eoberts now became known as on inven- 
tor of great ability. Among his earlier in- 
ventioue were the screw-cutting lathe, an 
oscillating and rotating wet gas-meter tha 
Maning machine, wMffii is now at South 
Kensington in the machinery and inventions 
department, and improvements in the ma- 
chine for making weavers’ reeds, the slide- 
lathe, and other machines. He also claimed 
to have been the first to observe the curious 
phenomenon of the adherence of a disc to 
an aperture from which a stream of air is 
issuing, an observation elmoet always at- 
tributed to Clfimont-D&ormea (d. 1642). 
Eoberts showed the experiment to D^sormes 
on the occaeion of a visit of the latter to 
Manchester (see Eoherts’s letter and Hop- 
kins’s paper read to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Monohesler in 1827, in 
MeeA. Mag. 1842, xxxvii. 171). A firm — 
Sharp, Eoberts, & Go. — was soon established 
inMimohester to develop Eoberts’s Inventions 
commercially. He was the acting du’ector 
of the manufacturing machinery. Un a strike 
of cotton-^iunere in 1824, the manufacturers 
of Hyde, Stalybridge, aud the adjoining dis- 
triote induced him to attempt the construc- 
tion of a self-acting mule. In four months 
he succeeded, and hieinventiou was patented 
in 1826. His partnerearu said to have spent 
12,0001. in perfecting tMs machine. In 1826 
he went to Mulhouse in Alsace to design and 
arrange machinery for Andr6 Koeohliu & 
Go. In 1882 he invented the radial arm for 
winding on in the self-acting mule, and other 
improvements in the cotton manufacture. 
Ten years later he eovorod Ms couuection 
with Sharp, Eoberts, & Go., and Ms financial 
afiuirs gradually grew embarrassed. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway attracted Eoberts to a now- 
field of mechanical invention, He experi- 
mented on the nature of Motion on rail- 
roads, and invented a means of communicat- 
ing power to either driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive ; he also devised a eteom-hruke, and 
a system of standard gauges, to which aU his 
work woe constructed. In 1846 he gave evi- 
dence before the railway-gauge commission, 
and recommended the making of a uaticual 
survey to be adopted by all railway projectors 
p, 268). On a strike oi' workmen 
oyed on the Gonway tubular bridge in 
ISiCS, he constructed, at the request of the 
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contractors, his Jacquard machine for punch- 
ing holes of any pitch or pattern in bridge 
and boiler plates. He subsequently invented 
a self-acting macbiue for simultaneously 
shearing iron and punching both webs of 
angle-iron to any pitch. In 1846 he invented 
an elect ro-magnet, one exon^le of which was 
placed in the museum at Peel Park, Man- 
chester, and another with the Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts. At the exhibition of 1861 he 
obtained the medal for a turret dock, and in 
1862 he devised several improvements in 

steamships. 

Roberts was one of the greatest mechani- 
cal inventors of the century, but his fertility 
in invention did not 8ava_.him from poverty 
in his old age. A substantial fund was being 
raised for him in Manchester at the time of 
his death. _He died on 16 March 1864, and 
was buried in Slenaal Green cemetery, where 
a medallion portrait is on his tomb. His 
portrait is given in Agnew’s ‘ Portraits of 
the Inventors of Machines for the Manufac- 
ture of Textile Pabrics.’ An orimnal dmw- 
ing, by J. Stephenson, is at South Kensington. 

[Proa. Lit. and Phil Soo, Manchester (1864), 
jii. 274) Manchester Soc. of Engineers' Trans. 
,Tan. 1887 (paper on ' Lancashire Inventors' by 
Sir William Bailey) ; Sniilas's Industrial Bio- 
graphies, pp. 178, 284-78j Lives of the Engi- 
neers, ill. 482; Baines’s Bistoiy of the Cotton 
Miniifaoturo ; Tire’s Philosophy of Manufactures, 
PP.8G6-8; Engineering Pacts and Pigures, 1863, 
p, 218 ; Illustrated London News, June 1864, 
with portrait ; Atbenaenm, 1864, i. 476,1 

W.A.S.H. 

EOBBBTS, SAMUEL (1763-1848), 
author and pampbleteer, known os the 
‘Pauper’s Advocate,’ born at Sheffield on 
18 April 1763, was the second son of Samuel 
Bohorbs, manufacturer and merchant, by his 
wife, Mary Sykes. At the age of fourteen 
ho entered his father’s manufactory of silver 
and plated goods, passing through every de- 
portment. Hecre he remained until 1784, 
in which year Roberts and a brother ap- 
prentice established what rapidly become a 
most successful business in silver and plated 
wore in Sheffield, 

At the age of twenty-seven he published 
his first essay in the local press, being a 
satire on the then new fashion of hiding the 
chin in voluminous neck bandages. This 
was well received, and he was encouraged 
to pursue a literary career, which extended 
over the remainder of his life, but was never 
allowed to interfere with his business habits 
or bis duties as a citizen. His leading mo- 
tive was benevolence, and he rigidly carried 
out his earlyformed resolutions, never to pub- 
lish anything that he was not convinced was 
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favourable tomorality and religion, and never 
to publish for profit (Autobiography, p. 46). 

Roberts was the author of an immense 
number of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and contributions to the press, dealing with 
such subjects as wa^ capital punishment, 
game laws, slave trade, lotteries, drunken- 
ness, poor laws, child labour, chrism, and 
all that he thought unjust or tyrannical. 

Roberts died at his residence, Park Gtiange, 
Sheffield, on 24 July 1848, in his eighty- 
sixth year, and was buried at Anston. He 
married Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Wright, of North 
Anston, on 22 Oct. 1794, by whom be left 
one son and three daughters, including Mary, 
author of ‘Royal Exile,’ 1822 [see under 
Robbbtb, Minx, 178^1804]. An engrav- 
ing from his portrait, by William Poole, ap- 
pears as a frontispiece to many of his publi- 
cations. His bosom friend, James Mont- 
gomery the poet, wrote a brief obituary 
notice of Roberts for the local press. 

Roberts’s chief works are ; 1. ‘ Tales of 
the Poor, or Infant Sufierings,’ 1813 ; 2nd 
ser. 1829. 2. ‘ Blind Man and his Son,’ &o., 
1816. 8. ‘State Lottery, a Dream,’ 1817. 
4. ‘Defence of the Poor Laws,’ 1819. 

6. ‘Life of Queen Mary’ (in the ‘Royal 
Exile’), 1822. 6. ‘ Tom and Charles,’ 1823, 

7. ‘Negro’s Priend, or the Sheffield Anti- 
slavery Album,’ 1826. 8. ‘World of Chil- 
dren,’ 1829. 9. ‘Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the (^sies,’ 1830. 10. ‘The 
Gypsies, their Origm, Oonlinuonce, and De- 
stination,’ 1886; 6th edit, enlarged, 1842. 

11. ‘Yorkshire Tales and Poems,’ 1889. 

12. ‘MUton Unmasked,’ 1844. 13. ‘Me- 
moirs of Elizabeth Oreswick Roberts,’ 1846. 
14 ‘ Lessons for Statesmen,' 1846. 16. ‘Au- 
tobiography and Select Remains,’ 1849. 

[Autobiography, 1849; Memoirs of James 
Montgomery, by John Holland and James 
Everitt, 7 role. 1866; Remiaiscencee of Old 
Sheffield, ed. R. E. Leader, 1876 ; Life of .Tohn 
HoUand, by W. Hudson, 1874 ; Sheffield news- 
papers, 29 July 1848; information supplied by 
a grandson, Samuel Roberts, esq., M.A] 

S. S. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1800-1886), 
Booial and political reformer, better known 
by hie initi^ ‘ S. R.,’ was the eldest son of 
John RoWrts (1767-1834) [q. v.l, and was 
born on 6 March 1800 at the independent) 
chapel-house, Hanbrymnair, Montgomery- 
shire. He was taught until he was ten by 
bis father, and subsequently at a school at 
Shrewsbury, after which he worked on his 
father's farm, and acquired a knowledge of 
^orthond. After preaching in connection 
with his father’s church about 1819, be went 
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(■o the independent academy icept by George 
Lewis (1763-1822), first at LlnMyUm, and 
later at Newtown, where ho remained for six 
years. In April 1820 he was inrited to be- 
come assistant pastor to his father, and was 
ordainedlfi Aug. 1827. He succeeded in 1834 
to the solo charge of the mother church, to- 
gether with eight branch chapels of ease, all 
of which, with the assistance of his brother 
John (1804-1884) [q. v.), he served until his 
departure for Tennessee m May 1857. 

During this period Boberts attained wido 
popularity as a writer and a leader of public 
opinion among the nonconformists of wales. 

He had cultivated literary tastes from his 
boyhood. Between 1824 and 1632 ho won 
many important prizes at eisteddfodau for 
Welsh essays, but in 1832 he failed to win 
tho prize for an essay on ‘ Agrieultnre.’ lie 
advocated free-trade, and published his efforts 
as ‘Traethawdar Amaethyddiaeth ’ (Llanfair 
Caeremion, 1882, 12mo). The gist of Ids 
arguments was issued some years after by the 
committoe of the anti-corulaw league. 

Ho was also the pioneer in Wales of dis- 
establishment, which ho advocated in an able 
Welsh essay on the ‘Injustico and Evil Ten- 
dency of State Beligious Establishments’ 
(1834). In 183 1-6 he was tho organiser of a 
great effort made by the Welsh independent 
churches to pay their chapel debts, and in 
1840-1 he was engamd in a controversy with 
Dr. Lewis BdwardsTq. v.] onpresbytonanism 
and indepondoncy (Itos, Nanoor^oi'mity in 
Wales, p. 433 ) ; he explained his views in 
‘ Annibyniaeth a llenaduriaeth ’ (Dolgelly, 
1840, 12mo), Tho degree of M. A. was con- 
ferred upon him_ by the Lane thoologicnl 
seminary of Oinoinnati in 1841. While at 
college, and during the first few years of his 
ministry, he wrote many songs and ballads, 
two of which — namely, ‘ Mae Nhad wrth y 
Llyw ’ and a translation of Byron's ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib ’ — uranic among the best 
W olsh lyrics of the century. Those, together 
with songs denouncing slavery and a trans- 
lation of tho ‘ Sorrows of yomba,’ he pub- 
lished as ‘ Caniadau Byrion ’ (Aberystwyth, 
1830, 8vo; 8th edit. 1806). 

From 1827 he memorialisod the post ofiSco 
for a system of inland penny postage, together 
with a proportionate reduction (to 3d. pur 
ounce) tor ocean post^o, a subject on which 
he corresponded With Elihu Burritt and ot hor 
American philanthropists. In 1861 ho advo- 
cated a reduction in tho postage of printed 
matter, and his persistent efforts at postal 
reform were recognised in 1883, when a tes- 
dmouial of 4001., towards which the govern- 
ment contributed 601., was presented to him. 

For over twenty years (1821-43) he wos 
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a constant contributor to ‘Y Dvhgedvdd’ 
the ‘ Evangelical ’ and other magazines, but in 
Afiiy 1843 ho atarted, as a private organ of 
his oun, ono of tlic earliest che.ap monthlies 
Imownas ‘Y Cronicr (published at Dolgelly 
at tlirco halfpence), tho editorship of ivbi -h 
ho handed over to hia iirothcr, ‘.T. B.,' iu 
1857 . No magazine has oontributed mom to 
tho poUticol education of tho Welsh people. 
Among other reforms that he supported weie 
tho extension of the froncliise, catholic eman- 
cipation, the abolition of religious tests and of 
ehurch rates, the temperance movement 
scientific agriculture, sanitary improvement.s 
and the construction of railways through 
Mid- Wales along the routes which were ulti- 
mately adojited, though others were long 
fiivonred by engineers and railway promoters. 
Boherts was also tho first Welsh writer to 
draw attention to the nnsatisfaoto^ relation 
between landlord and tenant in Wales by 
means of tho typical story of ‘ Farmer Care- 
ful of Oilbaul Uobaf ’ (issued in Welsh and 
Engliah in 1850 ; find edition, Conway, 1881, 
8vc), after which ho published the facts as to 
hia father’s tenancy in ‘ Diosg Farm, a Sketch 
of its History ’ (Newtown, 1864, 12mo). 

Dospniring of seeing his reforms adopted, 
and forming an exaggerated notion of the 
civic liberty of tho United States, he resolved 
to establish a small Welsh settlement in East 
Tonnphsoe, where ho purchased a large tract 
of land (much of it novor come to his posses- 
sion, as the vendor had no title to it). On 
3 Juno 1866 his brother Bichord and a small 
party sailed thither from Live:roool, followed 
by Eoborts on 6 May 1867. The enterprise 
turned out disnstronsly owing to the great 
civil war. Boberts’s aversion to all wars 
caused him to condemn tho militant action of 
tho northern states, but ho novertholess urged 
tho right of tho coloured race to an equality 
of citizenship. Those views he expounded 
in volumes of sormous and addresses, en- 
titled ‘Progethan, Darlithian a Chauiadau’ 
Utica, N.Y., 1802, 8vo ; reprinted, Dolgelly, 
806), and ‘ Pregethau a Darlithian ’ (Utica, 
1806, 8vo), but tho latter was condemned 
and its sale prohibited, His views exposed 
him to much miaropresontation and unpopu- 
larity. After ton years of hardship and 
danger ho returned to this country, arriving 
in Livorponl on 80 Ang. 1867 ; in Maron 
following a national testimonial of 1,2461. 
was preaentod to him. He revisitod America 
in 1870 for the purpoao of disposing of his 
jiroporty, and, after hia rotum with_ his 
brother Bichard, the three brothers resided 
together at Brynmair, Conway. 

During hia later years much of his energy 
was spent in deuuminatioual quarrels, in 
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which he supported the congregational prin- 
ciple of Belt-goTemment against attempts 
to organise the "Welsh independent churches 
on proshytorian lines. In 1808 he started a 
weeltly paper called ‘ Y Dydd ' (pubUshod at 
Dolgeily), ■which ■was afterwards amalga- 
mated ■with ‘Y Tyst.’ In 1878 he started 
another paper called ‘ Y Celt,’ ■which is stiU 
in existence. 

Ho died unmarried on 34 Sept. 1886, and 
wa.s buried in Conway cemetery in the same 
grave as his two brothers, Bichard and John, 
who had predeceased him. A monument, 
provided by public siibacription, -was placed 
over the grave, and a memorial tablet is in 
Llanbrynmair chapel. 

Boberls wrote (chiefly in "Welsh) with 
terseness, clearness, and force. In addition 
to the worlta mentioned, as well as numerous 
amphlcts, he published; 1, ‘Cofianty Porch, 
ohn Boberts’ (a biography of his father), 
Llanelly, 1837, 8vo. 3. ‘ Oasgliad o dros 
Hdwy Fil o Hymnau’ (a collection of over 
two thousand hymns for the use of con- 
gregational churches), Llanelly, 1841 ; 7th 
edition, 1866. 8. ‘Letters on Improve- 

ments, addressed to Landlords and Boad 
Ooiumissioners, with a Petition to Parlia- 
ment for a Cheap Ocean Postage j a Memo- 
rial to the Prime Minister for Franchise 
Inform,’ Newto^wn, 1863, 13mo, 4. 'Gwei- 
thiau Samuel Boberts,’ being a selection of 
Boberts’s articles in "Welsh and Hnglish on 
olitics (804 pages), Dolgelly, 1860, 8vo. 
, ‘Holyntion Bywyd S. B.’ (an autobio- 
grophy), Bala, 1876, 8to. 6. ‘ Pleadings for 
lielorm,’ being reprints of some of his Eng- 
lish essays, with additional notes audreminis- 
cenoes, Conway, 1879, 8vo. 

Bioiiabd Bobbbts (1810-1883), also 
known ns GtrulTydd Bhisiart, or ‘G. B.,’ 
youngest brother of Samuel Boberts, was 
born at Uiosg, near Llanbrynmair, on 3 Nov. 
1810. lie was brought up as a farmer, and 
had fuw educational advantages, but, like 
his brothers, had a strong literary taste. He 
wrote a good deal both of prose and verse 
for ‘ Y Cronicl ’ and other magazines, and 
was the author of a Welsh novel, entitled 
‘Jeffrey Jarman, y Meddwyn Diwygiedig’ 
(‘The Beformed Drunkard’), Machynlleth, 
1856, 8vo. Of his poetry, ‘Can y Glen’ 
(‘ The Gossip ’) (which appeared in ‘Y 
Oroniol' for November 1866) is a good 
specimen of Welsh satire. He married, 
8 Feb, 1863, Anne Jones, of Oostell Baoh 
Bhayader, Kadnorshire, who emigrated with 
him in 1866 to Tennessee, where he settled 
as a farmer. Betmuing to this country in 
September 1870, he retired toBiynmair, and 
frequently preached among the congrega- 


tionalists. He died on 36 Jnly 1883; his 
wife died on 6 May 1880 ; their only child, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Williams of 
Conway. A volume of seimons and dia- 
logues by himself and ‘ J. B.’ was published 
posthumously under the title, ‘ Pwlpud 
Conwy ’ (Bala, 1888, 8vo). 

[Cofiant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and mi morons illustra- 
tiona, by the Rev. E. Pan Jones), Bala, 1893, 
8ro, 2od edition, 1804; Williams's Montgomery- 
shire 'Worthies, pp. 288-91; Y Cronicl for No- 
vember 1883; "Y Ceninen for April 1891, July 
and October 1892, and March 1893 ; Hanes 
Eglwysi Annibynol Cymru (BCisiory of Welsh 
Congregational Churches), v. 37-61 ; Ch.arles 
Ashton’s Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. G28- 
026.] D. It. T. 

BOBEBTS, THOMAS Q749P-1794P), 
artist, eldest son of John Boberts (1713- 
1796), architect of the town-hall and other 
public buildings in "Waterford, by his 'wife, 
Mary Susannah (1716-1800), daughter of 
Major Francis SouteUe, of a family oi Hugue- 
not refugees, was bom in Waterford about 
1749. Major Sautelle served in William Ill’s 
footguords at theBoyne, and settled in Water- 
ford about 1690 (of. Aqbbw, ProtestantUxiles, 
1874,ii.908| Ulster Journal, ■vol.W.) Having 
studied landscape underQeorgeMiulins [q.v!j 
and John Butts [q. v.), Boberts exhibited 
from 1773 with the Society of Artists in the 
Stroud, his London address being 64 Mar- 
garet Street. Chiefly devoting mmeelf to 
^arklike landscape, and imitating the Dutch 
foliage pencilling with great skill, he was 
emp&yed by the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Powerscourt, and others of the Irish no- 
bility to depict their country seals. His 
silvery tints were finelyrsproducedhyThomas 
Milton [q. vj, who engraved Hoherts’s ‘Lu- 
can’ and ‘Beau Pork' for his ‘"Views of 
Seats in Ireland' (178^. Many of his 
pieces are at Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s 
seat, and at Powerscourt. Having contracted 
phthisis, owing, it is siud, to irregular habits, 
Boberts sailed for Lisbon to try 'the efiecis 
of a warmer climate, hut died there soon 
after his arrival, about 1794. 

His younger brother, Thomas Sautblue 
Boebbtb (1760P-1836), bom at Waterford 
about 17 60, was originally articled to Thomas 
Ivom (d. 1780),arcmtect of the Bluecoat Kos- 
pitol, and for some years master of the archi- 
tectural school of the Boyal Dublin Society ; 
but on the completion of his articles he was 
drawn to landscape-pointing, and followed 
his brother to London, where ha exhibited 
landscapes at the Boyal Academy regularly 
from 1789 to 1811. He exhibited once more 
in 1818, after which his name does not ap- 
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pear in the academy oatalognea, though he 
sent a few landscapes to the British Institu- 
tion. He was latterly engaged upon views 
of the cities of Ireland, some of which have 
been engraved. In 1820 he was elected, in 
conjunction with "William Ashford and "Wil- 
liam Cuming, hy the general body of Irish 
painters to nominate the first constituent 
members of the Bhyal Hibernian Academy, 
which obtained its charter in 182S. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a stage-coach acci- 
dent, which induced nervous debility, and 
he died by his own hand in Dublin in 1820. 
Six of his pictures hang in the council-room 
of the Eoyal BIberman Academy (Cata- 
logues), One of Eoberts’s landscapes, with 
a river and cattle, was purchased for the 
National Gallery of Ireland in 1877 (Oat. 
1890, No. 110. A watercolour drawing of 
St. .fohn’s, Kilkenny, is preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Another brother, John Eoberts (d, 1816), 
rector of KiU St. Nicholas, Waterford, was 
father of Sir Abraham Eoberts [q. v.j 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘Boberts of Kandahar; ' 
BMgtave’s Diet, of Artists, p. 381 ; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Bngravers; Oravo^’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1860 ; Anthony Prt«.quin’s 
Artists of Ireland, pp. 7-8 ; Watoribrd Arohreo- 
logiosl Boo. Journal, April and July 189C ; notes 
kindly supplied by "Walter Armstrong, esq.] 

T. S. 

ROBBETS, Sib WILLIAM (1006- 
1602), parliamentarian, bom in 1006, was 
the second son of Barne Eohcrls (d. 1010) 
of Willesden, ond of Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Glover, alderman of London. Ho 
entered at Gray's Inn on 7 Aug. 1022 (Fostbe, 
Eey. of^ G/ray’s Inn), and on 18 May 1624 he 
was knighted by James I at Greenwich (Mmv 
CAiiBn, Knights), Under Charles 1 ho served 
onvoiiouBCOmmissions.forcompoundingwith 
delinquent importers 01 gold and silver thread 
(State ICapBTS, Dom. James I, ccevi. No. 26, 
1686) and for enforcing thepvaotice of thelong 
bow («S. ccclv. 78, 6 May 1037). But on the 
outbreak of the civil war he appears to havo 
immediately aided with the parliamentary 
party. He was appointed a deputy lionto- 
nant of the county of Middlesex, and as such 
was ordered to receive the money collected 
for the relief of Brentford against the king 
(State Papers, Car. L ccccxoiii. 12, 20 Deo. 
1642). On 16 Nov. 1044 he was directed to 
draw out three hundred men of tho trainod 
hands to suppress the rising at Windsor. 
There is no authority for the statement that 
he was a regicide. He continued, however, 
in minor employment, appeared in May 1650 
as head of the Middlesex militia (Council 
Book, Eecord Oifice, i. kiv. 344), and on 


1 April 16.12 he was placed on the commis- 
Sion ror removing obstructions in the sale of 
episcojul and crown lands (Commons’ Jour- 
nals, vn.ll3; of. Whitblooki], Mmorinh n 
274). Tho rceorrl of his purchases of church 
lands 18 oxtousive. He bought the manor of 
Wilhermgton, Northampton, belonging to 
the hisliopric of Peterborough (Collectanea 
Topogr. et frcweaZ. i. 284; Addit, MS. 9049). 
the prebondal manors of Nensden ond OhamI 
hers or Oliamberloinwood (WiUesden) in 
1649, and of Harleoden, and he enclosed 
about two acres of waste belonging to the 
prebend of Neasden (Lveoira, Avirons of 
J/mdon, iv. 644, iii. OIS). Cn 10 June 1063 
power was given to him to provide a minister 
tor thechmeh of Kingsbury in Middlesex by 
the committee of plunderuu ministers (Coun- 
cil Book, Eecord Olfice, i, Ixix. 260). In the 
same month he acted as one of the oommis- 
sionors for the sale of forfeited estates (ih. 
kix. 316, l6 June 1063). On 1 Nov. 1053 
he was appointed a member of the council 
of state (Commons' Journals, vii. 134). He 
was a commissioner for appeals in excise at 
a salary of 3001. per annum (11 April 1054) 
(Cal. State Papei’s, 1064, pp. 87, 343), a com- 
missioner for tho sale of crown lands (I’j, 
p. 341), and from 1066 onwards nn auditor 
of tho exchequer (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 

1059 passim ; Whxtblookd, p. 630). He was 
returned ns member for Middlesex county to 
tho parliament which was called for 17 Sept. 

1060 (Return of Members, i. 604), and was one 
of the sixty who rocsived a summons to sit 
in Cromwell’s House of Peers, 11 Dec. 1667 
(WniTBLooKB, p. 600). After tho Eestora- 
tion ho was created a baronet, 8 Nov. 1661, 
He was buried in Willesden church on 27 Sept. 
1002 (Lybobb, JSnvirofis of London, iii. 022). 

Eoberts mari’icd Eleanor, daughter and 
hsiresB of Eobort Atye, esq., of "Kilburn, and 
loft a large family. On tho death of his 
grandson William, tho fourth baronet, in 
1700, tho title become extinct. 

[Authorities given ubovo ; Middlesex County 
Bicoi’ds, iii. 308 ; TJrwiek’s Nonconformity In 
Hertfordshire, p. 137 ; Buiko’s Extinct Baronet- 
age.] "W. A. S. 

ROBBETS, WILLIAM (1686-1066), 
bishop of Bangor, was horn m 1686, his 
descent being traced from Edwin, king of 
Tegeingl, and foiiuder of one of the so-called 
tribes of Gwynedd (Yobkb, Royal Tribes of 
Wales, ed. 1887, p. 201 n.) According to 
local tradition ho was born at Plas Bennett, 
in the parish of Llandyrnog, Denbighshire, 
and belonged to the Eoberts family that long 
resided there, whoso sole representative is 
now Miss Gabriel Eoberts of Euthin. He 
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■was educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
of wliicli he became a fellow, and in 1619 
he held the oifice of ■piootoi of the uni- 
•v'ti'sity. In 1029 he was appointed to the 
eub-deanery of Wells, which he resigned 
(Cal, State Papers, liom. Ser. 19 March 
1637-8) on his promotion, through the in- 
terest of Laud, to the see of Bangor, as a re- 
ward (according to Wood) for his integrity 
in discovering church goods to the value of 
1,0001. nis consecration tooh place in Sep- 
tember 1637. He held, in conimendam with 
his bishopric, the rectory of Llandyrnog and 
the sinecure rectory of Llaurhaiadr in Cim- 
merch (both of which continued to he so 
held by his successors until 1839), together 
with the archdeaconries of Bangor and Angle- 
sea (which were held by occupants of the see 
between 1374 and 1686). 

He is said to have suffered much for his 
adherence to the king during the civil war. 
In 1640 his temporal estates were seques- 
trated, and the manor of Gogarth was sold 
on 18 July 1660, but it is still one of the 
possessions of the see. He is mentioned as 
• Doctor William llobcrts, of Llanliddon 
(Llanelidan) in the county of Denbigh,’ in a 
list of those whose estates were declared for- 
feited for treason by en act of 18 Oct. 1662 
(SooBULii, Aets and Ordinances, ii. 316), but 
ell his property was restored to him in 1660. 
In tho following year he recommenced ser- 
vices in the cathedral and settled the ' orders 
and turns of preaching’ (his scheme is 
printed in WiMis's Bangor, p. 280). 

He died on 12 Aug. 1606 at the rectory, 
Llandyrnog, near Denbigh, and was burira 
in the chancel of that church, where was 
placed an inscribed memorial slab, removed 
in 1877 to the south aisle near the font. By 
his will he bequeathed 1001. towards adorn- 
ing the choir of ’ the poor cathedral church 
of Bangor, which (according to a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Laud on 29 Oct. 1639 ) liad 
then not a penny of yearly revenue to support 
the walls, much less to buy utensils ’ (Cal, 
State Papers, s.a.) Tliis sum was devoted by 
his successor towards restoriim the organ. 
He also left 100/. to Queens’ Oollege, Cam- 
bridge, to found an exhibition for a poor 
scholar from the diocese of Bangor, alike 
eum to Jesus College, Oxford, and 200/. to 
be distributed among the poor of West- 
minster and St. Giles’s, London, which were 
visited by the plague. A portrait of him, 
with Wrd and long hair, and wearing his 
robes and a close black cap, was formcily at 
Pontruifydd, near Denbigh. 

[Willis’s Survey of Bangor, pp. 113-16; 
Thomas’s Hist, of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp, 
414, 482 ; Williams’s Bminent Welshmen, pp, 
TOt XVI, 


457-8 ; Wood’s Athenm Oxon, ii. 888 ; Walker’s 
Sufierings of the Clergy, ii. 2 ; Le bieve's Fasti, 
i. 106, lii. 622 ; communication from the Bor, 
D. Williams, rector of Llandyrnog.] 

D. Li. T. 

ROBEBTS, WILLIAM (1767-1849), 
barrister and author, horn at Newington 
Butts, Surrey, in 1707, was second son of 
William Roberts. The family in eailier days 
possessed tho manor of Abei-gavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire. A marble tablet describing the 
genealogy for three hundred years waseiected 
in Ahergavennj- church by a kinsman, Wil- 
liam Hayward Roberts [q. v.], provost of Eton. 
William Roberts, the lather, who appended 
some Latin hexameters to the inscription, be- 
came, after serving in the army, a successful 
tutoratWand8Worth;hepublished‘Thoughts 
upon Ci’eation’ in 1782, and 'Poetical At- 
tempts ’ in 1784 (Biot, Lining Authors, 1816). 

IVilliam Roberts the younger was sent 
first to Eton, and afterwards to St, Paul’s 
school, where his uncle, Richard Roberts, was 
head-master. In 1788 he gained a scholar- 
ship at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Here 
his tutor was Thomas Burgess [q. r.J, whom 
Roberts helped both with nis pupils and in 
his literary work. He graduated B.A. in 
1787 and M. A. in 1791. In 1788 he won the 
English-essay prize, the subject being ‘Re- 
finement,’ and m 1791 edited for the univer- 
sity the ‘ Marmora Oxoniensia.’ Dr. Cooke, 
the president of Corpus, described bim as 
‘ the splendid ornament of bis college,’ 

In 1791 Roberts troreUed abroad as tutor, 
At Zurich he made the acquaintance of 
Lavater, and Gibbon invited him to dinner at 
Lausanne. On his retm-n to England he 
studied law under Sir Allan Chambre. He 
was called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1806, but subsequently 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was already 
married, and early turned bis attention to 
literature as a, source of income. While at 
Oxford he had contributed to Murray’s 
‘ English Review,' and in 1792 conducted a 
hi-weekly publication called ‘ The Looker- 
on,’ the greater part of which he wrote under 
the pseudwriym of ‘ the Rev. Simeon Olive- 
branch.’ ILxmorous articles were oontri- 
hiitod by James Beresford, author of ‘ The 
Miseries of Human Life.’ Eighty-six num- 
bers of the ‘Looker-on’ appeared; all were 
reissaed in Chalmers’s 'British Essayists’ 
(vols. xxxv-xxxvii.) 

Prom 1811 to 1822 Roberts was editor of 
the ‘ British Review,’ a ehort-lived periodical, 
tory in politics, and advocating evangelical 
views on religious topics. One of the chief 
^isodes of his editorwip was a quarrel with 
Byron. To hostile criticism of Byron’s work, 

431 
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tlie poet retorted by some lines in ‘Don 
Juan’ (canto i, stanzas 209-1 OJ on ‘My 
Grandmotlier’s Review.’ Roberts inserted in 
bis paper an indignant reply, wbiob Byron 
answered in a sarcastic 'Letter to the Editor 
of My Grandmother’s Review.’ This was 
published in the ‘ Liberal ’ in 181 9, and was 
reprinted in Byron’s ‘Works’ (1869), with. 
Roberts’s original reply. 

Meanwhile Roberts had made some pro- 
gress in his profession. In 1800 he publiwed 
a treatise on voluntary and fraudulent con- 
veyances, which, according to Kent (Ootn- 
ment, p. 664, 8th ed.), was “a useful digest of 
the law on that subject,’ though ‘ written in 
bad taste.’ The British Musoum copy has 
manuscript notes by E. Hargrave. Four 
American editions appeared, tho last in 1800. 
In 1806 he issued a work on the statute of 
frauds, which was republished in 1863, and 
of which there were three American edi- 
tions (1823, 1833, I860). Another le^al 
work ‘ On the Law of Wills and Codicils,’ 
published in 1809, gave Roberts an assured 
professional position. A second edition in 
Wo volumes appeared in 1816, and a third, 
with supplemeiil, in 1837. 

In 1813 Roberts was appointed a com- 
missioner in haukruptoy, and was sent with 
Sir Beniamin Ilobhouso [q. v.] and (Sir) 
George SowloyHoboyd [q.v.] to inquire into 
the condition of Lancaster gaol. He also 
visited the gaols at Choster and other towns, 
and suggested various improvements. At 
the same Lime he practised on tho home cir- 
cuit and took pupils in Lis chamhers when 
in town. Among thorn was Lord Melbourne. 
In 1818 he was (^pointed a charity commis- 
sioner, By 1828 he had an income inde- 
pendent of literature ; but ho ivas always ex- 
tending his iioquointance among politicians 
and literary men. In 1814 he first met Wil- 
liam Wilberforce at the house of Weyland, 
proprietor of the ‘ British Review,’ and sub- 
sequently became his intimate friond. W 
1814, too, he first visited Hannah More, who 
had long found in Roberts’s sisters her cl osust 
friends. With the evongelicals his influence 
continued great. In 1827 he defended the 
British ana Foreign Bible Society from an 
attack in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ Ifrom 1828 
to 1836 he resided at Claphaun where he be- 
came acquainted with Ohorles ]Jradley[q. v.], 
tho evangelical incumhont of St. Jameses 
Chapel, and wrote his ‘Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman’ (1829). This piece, 
which was inspired by Hannah More’S 
‘ Spirit of Prayer,’ was at first published 
anonymously; but a second edition, issued 
withm tbe year, bore the author's name. The 
work was mgldy popular in Amei-ica, wkero 


an edition appeared in 1881. In polities ke 
was still a tory, and in consequence of some 
‘Letters to Lord Grey on Parliamentary and 
Ecclesiastical Reform,’ which he wrote in 
the tory interest in 1830-1, he was deprived 
by the whigs of his charity commissionership 
in 1831. When the bnnkruptoycourtwasr^ 
constituted in the following January, he was 
olso deprived of his post there. From 1832 to 
1836, however, he was seoretaiy to the eeele- 
siaatioal revenues commission. Meonwhile 
Roberts’s sister, who was Hannah More’s exe- 
cutrix, entrusted him with the life of that lady 
and his ‘ Memoirs of Hannah More’ was pub- 
lished in 4 vols. in 1834. Two editions of two 
thousand copies each were sold within the 
year ; and on edition in 2 vols. was even more 
successful. It was reprinted in 1872 in the 
Nonpareil sei'ios of English classics. The lite- 
rary merit of the work was not proportionale 
to its success. The ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (No. 
lii. p. 416) criticised it unfavourably; and 
Prescott the historian declared that ‘ Hannah 
More had been done to death by her friend 
Roberts ’ {Biogr, and Grit, Mitcsllanm, 1836, 
p. 180). In 1838 a better ‘ Life ’ by Thompson 
aijpeiu’od. 

In 1835 Roberts retired from public life, 
and settled successively at Wimbledon, Shnl- 
ford, near Guildford, and Abbey Orchard 
House, Bt. Albans. In 1887 he was declared 
equal with the Rev. William Nicholson in a 
competition for a prize of two hundred 
guineae ofiered by the Ohrislian Influence 
Society for an eseay upon the character and 
qualifioatione requisite in ministers of reli- 
gion. Tho two osBiws wore printed in a 
volume ent itlod ‘ Tho Call upon the Christian 
Church considered,’ 1838. Roberts's last 
work, 'The History of Lei lor- writing from 
tke Earliest Period to the Fifth Century’ 
(1843), consisted of selected specimens of an- 
cient letters oliroiiologically arranged, with a 
few notes. The author lost 200f, W the 

f uhlication. A posthumous work, ‘dnuich 
lemorials,’ Was edited by his son Arthur. 
Roberts was active to the last in oharilable 
and religious work, lie died at Orchard 
House, Bt. Albans, on 21 May 1849. Roberts 
married, in 1796, Elizabeth Anne, elder 
daughter of Riidclyire Sidebottom, esq., 
bencher of the Middle Temple, and by her 
had ton children, 

Roberts was admitted to the Athenesum 
Club without ballot in 1826 on the proposi- 
tion of Heber. lie was an excellent public 
speaker. His energy was abundant, but his 
critioaljudgmentwashamperedbyhisnarrow 
religious creed. The portrait of him by Wood- 
man, prefixed to his ‘ Life,’ shows a refined 
and rather handsome face. 
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AminTB Bobbets ([1801-1886), the eldest 
son, a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
rector of "Woodrising, Norfolk, ftom 1831 ‘ 
until his death, lie published, among other 
works, the ‘ Life, Letters, and Opinions of 
William Eoberts’ n.860), and edited his 
father’s ‘Ohurch Memorials and Ohnroe- 
teristics ’ (1874) (Times, 7 Sept. 1880 j 
Hecord,^ 10 Sept.) 

AYilliam Boberts, the barrister and au- 
thor, must be distinguished irom another 
William Eoberts, who was steward of the 
court leet of the manor of Manchester in 
1788. The latter published a ‘ Charge ’ to 
the grand jury of his court in 1788, and 
‘The Fugitives, a Oomedy’ (Warrington, 
1701, 8vo). 

[Rev. A. Roberts's Life of William Roberts; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozoii. ; Harford's Life of Bishop 
Burgoss, pp. 80-91 ; Life of W. Wilberforoe, by 
Ills Sons, iv. 160, and elsewhere; Bent. M<tg. 
1819, ii. 1070 O'. Ln G. N. 

BOBEBTS, WILLIAM HAYWABD, 
D.D. (d. 1791), poet and biblical critio, said 
to be of Gloucestershire origin, was educated 
at Eton, whence be was eleotod to a scholar- 
ship at Bing’s College, Cambridge. In 1766 
he contributed English vei^os to the univer- 
sity collection, on the visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle. ITo graduated B.A. in 1767, be- 
came an assistant master at Eton School in 
the same year, and in 1768 gained the mem- 
bers’ prize at Cambridge on the subject, 

< Utrum dlvevsarum Geutlum Mores et In- 
stituta a diverse earum situ explicirri pos- 
sint P ’ Cambridge, 1768, 4to, While Hayley 
was at Eton his poetical aspirations were 
encouraged by Boberts, thou on usher in 
the school. In 1760 Boberts commenced 
M.A,, and in 1771 he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship at Eton College. Be was created 
D.D. at Cambrige in 1778, was presented to 
the rectory of Everdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1778, and was inducted to the reoto^ of 
Farnhom Boyal, Buckinghamshire, on 3 J ane 
1779 (Bases, NortlutmptomMre, i. 867 ; 
LTPsaoMB, BuMiffhamshire, iii. 279). On 
the death of Dr. Edward Barnard he was ap- 
poiute^rovost of Eton College on 12 Deo. 
1781 (Haewood, Alumni Mon. pp. 80, 340). 
For many years he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. He died at Eton on 6 Dec. 1791 
(Gent. Magi. 1791, ii. 1166). 

Boberts was twice married. By his first 
wife he had six or seven children; bis second 
wife was sister of Thomas Chamherl^rue, 
fellow of Eton College. According to dole, 
he was ‘ a portly man and of much pride and 
state, and was used to have routs, as they 
are called, in the college apartments, for card 
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playing, which filled the college court with 
carriages and tumult, not much to the edifi- 
cation of a place of education' (Addit. MS. 
5879, f. 88 6). Madame D’Arblay wrote ; 

' The provost is veiw fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs. He is good-humoured, lo- 
quacious, gay, civil, and parading. I am 
told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a veiw 
good one’ (Diary and Letters, 23 Nov. 1786, 
lii. 226, edit. 1842). 

His principal work is ; 1. 'Judah Restored, 
a poem in six books’ and in blank verse, two 
vols. London, 1774, 12mo. Selections from 
this poem are printed in Walsh’s ' Works of 
the British Poets,’ vol. xxxvii. (New York, 
1822), Southey, who numbers Eoberte ‘with 
tlie same respectable class as the author of 
'‘Leonidas” and the “Athenaid,”’ mentions 
‘Judah Restored’ as ono of the first books 
he possessed in his boyhood. ‘ I read it often,’ 
he adds, ‘ and can still recur to it with satis- 
faction, and perhaps I owe something to the 
plain dignity of its style, which is suited to 
the subject, and everywhere hears the stamp 
of good sense and erudition.’ Robert Arts 
WSlmott (Lises efSaered Poets, ii. 324, 327) 
remarks tlmt “‘Judah Restored” is such a 
work as might he produced by a scholar 
familiar with the treasures of antiquity, whose 
fancy had been formed and regulated by the 
best models, and whose ear was attuned to 
the majestic rhythm of our British epic;’ 
hut the utmost that can he finally admitted 
of Roberts’s achievement, from a purely 
literary point of view, is that it was wdl- 
intentioned. 

His other works are ! 2. ‘ A Poetical Essay 
on the Existence, the Attributes, and the 
Providence of God,’ ^orts, London, 1771, 
4to. 8. ‘ A PoeticM Epistle to Christopher 
Anstey, Esq., on the English Poets, chiefly 
those who hove written in Blank Verse’ 
(anon.), London, 1773, 4to. 4. ‘ Coirectious 
of various Passages in the English Version 
of the Old Testament ; imon the authority 
of ancient Mamiscripts and ancient V ersions,’ 
London, 1794, 8vo, a posthumous work puh- 
lisked by his son,Wilham. The leading object 
of the author was to reduce the number of 
italicised supplementary words which oeour 
in the authorised version (Oeue, Stbl liiblka, 
p. 376). A collection of Roberts's ‘Poems’ 
appeared at London in 1774, 8vo ; new edit. 
1776. His oldest son, the Eev. William 
Roberts, fellow and vice-provost of Eton 
College and rector of Worplesdon, Surtey, 
died on 1 Jan. 1833, aged 71 (Gent. Mag, 
1883, i. 280). 

[Addit. IVCk 6879, f. 148 ; Camphell’s Speci- 
msns of the British Poets, 1841, p 628 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1791 ii. 862, 1016, 1792 i. 1360, 181211 

4e2 
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57?; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Niohols’s 79, ISO; Holyoaka’s Sixty Years of an 
Lit. Anecdotes, ir. 187 ; Watt’s Bibl, Brit.] tor’s Life, i. 105; Parish’s List of Carth^inn' 

T. 0. 1879, p. 198 : Beehive, 23 Sept. 1871 ; inform^ 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM PROWTING hon from Rev. 0, B. Roberts and Mrs. Stnart 
<1806-1871), solicitor and trades-union ad- (f “ daugliter of W. P. Roberts), and Sir 
vocate, the youngest son of Thomas Roberts, • Wood.] 

vicar of OhelmsTord, Essex, and master of ROBERTSON, ABRAHAM (1751- 
the grammar school there, was bom at 1836), astronomer and mathematician son 
Chelmsford in 1806, and educated at Charts^ of Abraham Robertson, a man of humble 
house School, London, which ha entered in station, was born at Uunse, Berwick on 
1820. In 1828 he was admitted a solicitor 4 Nov. 1761. Robertson was educated at 
and practised at Bath, and afterwards at Westminster, and early in life kept a school 
Manchester, having on office also in Essex at Ryle in Northumberland, and afterwards 
Street^ Strand, Loudon. While he was at at Uunse. When about twenty-four he mi- 
Bath, m 1838, he became acquainted with grated to London, in the hope of obtaining 
Henry Vincent and other leading chartists, a situation in the East Indies ; hut his 
and was subsequently closely associated in patron died, and ho wae thrown on his own 
many agitations for the extension of the resourcos. Proceeding alone to Oxford, he 
iranchisB and the improvement of the con- met with great success, ond was patronised 
dition of the working classes. He acted as by Dr. Smith, the Savilian professor of as- 
legal adviser to Feargfua O’Connor’s 'land tronomy, and others. He matriculated from 
bank,’ and bis association with that soliemo Christ Church on 7 Dec. 1776, graduated 
caaised him considerable pcojmiary loss. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and took orders at 
Prom 1843 he was concerned in nearly all Christmas 1782, in which year he obtained 
the law affairs of the trade unions, and in the chancellor's medal for an English essav 
1844 was formally ai)pointed by the Miners’ on ‘Original Composition.’ He became one 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland of tlio chaplains of Christ Church, 
as their standing legal adviser, at 1,0001. a In 1781 Robertson succoedod Dr. Austin 
year, his popular title being the ‘ minors’ p lecturer for Dr. Smith, who was then act- 
attoruey-general.’ lie was a most able, in- ing as a physician at Cheltenham. On the 
defatigahle, and pertinacious advocate, and death of Iho latter in 1797, Robertson took 
became the ' terror of many a_ local bench.' his place as Savilian professor of geometry. 

In 1862 and 1863, after a visit to the Holy His lectures were clear, and he was always 
Land, he delivered lectures on biblical sub- anxious to encourago his pupils. Thus he 
jeots in Manolioster and nelghhoiu’hood, ot printed in 1804 a demonstration of Euclid V, 
the request of local church of England so- Definition 6, for Iho benefit of beginners. In 
eieties. One of the last casos in which ho 1789 ho was presented by the dean and 
was engaged was the organisation, in 1867, canons of Christ Church to the vicarage of 
of the defence of the fenians Allen, Larkin, Ravepthoipe, near Northampton, but his 
and O’Brien, tho so-called Manchester mar- principal residence was still in Oxford. In 
tyrs, who were hanged for the murder of a 1796 tlie Royal Society elected him a follow, 
policeman. He shortly afterwords retired Robertson gave evidence before a committee 
to Heronsgate House, Riohmausworth, Hert- of the House of Commons on the expediency 
fcffdshire, where ho died on 7 Sept. 1871, of replacing London Bridge by a single arch 
aged 64, and was buried at Oborloy Wood (see the report publishod m 1801). In 1807 
church, Rickmanswortb. he was in Loudon making calculations for 

He was married twice : first to Mary Lord Grenville’s system of finance, and in 
Moody of Bath; and, secondly, to Mary Alice 1808 ho drew up the tables for Spencer 
Hopkms, a descendant of Dr. Hopkins, Perceval’s system of increasing the smking 
bishop of Londonderry, and left children by ftind by granting life annuities on govern- 
both marriages. ment security. IIo was mado Savilian pro- 

He published : I. 'The Haswell Colliery fessor of astronomy from 1810. He died on 
Explosion, 28 September 1844: Narrative- 4 Dec. 1826 at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Report of the Proceedings at the Coroner's Oxford, and was buried in the ohurebyard of 
Inquest,’ &c., Newcastle-;MOn-Tyne, 1844. St. Poter’s-in-tbe-East. lie married, about 
2. ‘ What is a Traveller P Imndom Ohapters 1790, Miss Bacon of Drayton in Berkshire, 
on the Sunday Restriction Bill of August who predeceased him. He had no children. 
1854,’ 1865. 8. ‘ Trade Union Bill, 1871,' His chief work, dedicated to Dr. Cyril 
1871. Jackson [q. vj, dean of Ohrist Ohurch, was 

[Webb’s Hist, of Trade-Unionism, 1804, p. 'Seotionum Conioatum Libri VII,’ 1792, 
164; Gammage’s Chartist Movement, 1894, pp with on exhaustive survey of the history of 
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the study fsea a review in the British Critio, 
1793, p. 371). A shorter ‘ Geometrical Trea- 
tise on Conics ’ was published in 1803, which 
was still further abridged in ‘ Elements of 
Conic Sections,’ 1818 ; 3nd edit. 1825. He 
made calculations for the Earl of Liverpool's 
‘ Coins of the Healm,’ 1805, and drew up an 
appendix on the relative values of gold and 
silver among the Persians, Greeks, and Ho- 
mans. He also superintended the publica- 
tion of the works of Archimedes, which were 
prepared for the press by Torelli, and of the 
second volume of Bradley’s ' Astronomical 
Observations,’ commenced by Dr. Thomas 
Ilornshy {Greenwich Boy. dbserv. Astron. 
Observations, lat ser. vol, li. 1798, &c.) ^e 
former was completed in 1793 ; the latter, a 
work of much labour, in 1806. There are five 
papers by Boberlson in the ‘ Philosophical 
iVansaotions ; ’ 1. ‘A Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem,’ 1796. 2. ‘A new De- 
monstration of the Binomial Theorem when 
the Exponent is a Eraction,’ 1806. 3, ‘On 
the Precession of the Equinoxes,’ 1807; 
ascribing previous errors to the crude state 
of the doctrine of compound rotatory mo- 
tion ; ’ in 1808 Hobertson published a ' Beply 
to a Monthly and Critical Ilaviewar,’ in 
answer to strictures on this paper. 4. ‘A 
Dhect Method of caloulating the Eccentric 
from the Mean Anomaly,’ 1810. 6. ‘On 
Maskelyne’s Formula} for obtaining the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude from the lli^l Ascen- 
sion and Declination, and vice versa,’ 1816. 
Eobertson wrote ‘A Concise Account of 
Logai'il hms ’ (App. to Simson’s ‘ Euclid,’ 2lBt 
edit. 1826) ; and he contributed several 
papers to the first series of the ‘British 
Critic,’ and two to the ‘ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ 1822, vis. ‘Meteorologi- 
cal Observations ’ made at the Eadolifie Ob- 
servatory in 1816-31 ,' and ‘ On some Mis- 
takes relating to Dr. Bradley’s Astrono- 
mical Observations and Harriott’s Manu- 
scripts.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1827. i. 176; Biogr. Diet. Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

W. F. a. 

EOBEETSON, ALEXANDEE (1670?- 
1749), thirteenth baron of Struan or Strowan, 
and chief of the clan Eobertson, son of Alex- 
ander Eobertson, twelfth baron of Struan, 
bv his second wife, Morion, daughter of 
deneral BaiUie of Letham, was born about 
1670. He was sent to the university of 
St. Andrews to be educated for the church; 
but his father and Ids brother, by a former 
marriage of his father, having both died in 
1688, he succeeded to the estates and the 
chieftaincy of the clan while still at the 
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university. At the revolution he left th' 
university to join Dundee in his highlanl 
campaign. He did this in direct opposition to 
the wish of his mother, who, in order to deter 
him from carrying out his purpose, wrote as 
follows in a letter to the l^bertsons, dated 
Coiie, 26 May 1689 : ‘ Gentlemen, tho’ you 
have no kindness for my son [the clan had 
some douhts as to her shore in the death of the 
son by the first wife], yet for God's sake have 
it for the laird of Strowan. He is going to 
Badenoch just now; for Christ's s^ come 
in aU haste and atop him, for he will not be 
advised by _me’ {Rist. MSS, Comm. 12th 
Eep. pt. viii. p. 37). The letter seems to 
have been sent under cover to Donald Eo- 
beitson of Calyein, who, on the followii^ 
day, wrote to his young chief: ‘Honoured 
ohief, it seems our tryst will not hold, there- 
fore I wish you to take the most credable [sk] 
way to begin in your king’s service.' This 
letter, with either her own or a copy of it. 
was enclosed by the chief’s mother on 29 May 
with a letter to Lord Murray, then acting 
for his father, the Duke of AthoU ; she asked 
Murray to consider the doouments, but not 
to let It be known to the Eohertsons that she 
sent them, ‘ for,’ ahe affirms, ‘ they will kill 
me ’ (i6.) The chief and the Eohertsons were 
then, with the Atholl men, acting a neutral 
part, and the chiefs mother expressed her 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding his youth- 
ful folly, he was meanwhile ‘ ruled by hi» 
friends m Atholl’ (;A) Some time before 
the battle of Eillieorankie, Dundee had his 
headquarters in Strowan, from whioh he 
addressed several letters ; hut, probably on 
account of the influence ofLord Murray, the 
Eohertsons were not present at the battle. 
It was, however, rCTorted to Lord Murray, 
on 29 July, that Eobertson and Duncaa 
Menzies, with an advanced part of King 
James’s forces, had passed Dunkeld on tte 
way to Angus, and were threatening to kill 
all who refused to join them {ib, p. 41). 
Subsequently the Eohertsons wore sent by 
General Cannon to reconnoitre Perth, where 
they were attacked by Mackay’s forces and 
completely routed. For taking part in the 
rising ^bertson, though still under age, 
was m 1690 attainted hyparliament,andhis 
estates were forfeited. He made his escape 
to France, and, after remaining for some time 
at the court of St. Germains, is sold to have 
served in the French army in one or two 
campaigns. After the accession of Queen 
Anne in 1708, he obtained a remission, end 
returned to his estates ; but, as he did not 
get the remission passed through the great 
seals, the forfeiture of 1690 was never legally 
repealed. The Duke of Perth wrote of him 
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in 1706 : ‘ He has ever been sorupnlously loyal 
[to the Jacobite causel and since his return 
to his own country would never take any oath 
nor meddle with those who now govern ‘ (the 
Duke of Perth’s ‘Instructions’ in IIooeb’s 
Correspondence, p. 228). 

With about five hundred of his clan 
Btruan joined the standard of Mar in 1715. 
Soma lime before 22 Sept, he was sent for- 
ward by Mar with a party of the Eobertsons 
to reinforce Colonel j3.ay, who then occupied 
Perth. Mar at the same time wrote to llay 
as follows ; ‘ You must take care to please 
tihe Elector of Strowan, as they call him. 
lie is on old colonel, but, as be says him- 
self, understands not much of the trade. So 
he’ll be ready to be advised by Colonel 
Dalfour and Urquhart’ (Chambuks, His- 
tory of the Rebellion in 1716). At SheriiT- 
muir the Robertsons, with the Atholl men, 
were stationed on the loft wing, which was 
entirely routed by Argyll's horse. The chief 
himself was taken prisoner during the battle, 
but was rescued by his kinsman, Robert 
Robertson of Invervack. After the battlo 
ho was again taken prisoner, but while being 
conveyed to Edinburgh made his escape % 
the assistance of his sister Margaret. lie 
again took refuge in Franco, whore he was 
for some time one of the colonels of the 
Scots brigade (CiunPBB, Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverlet/, ed. 1884, p. 4). In 
1723 the estate of Struan was Ranted by 
the government to the chief’s sister Mar- 
garet, 'for tho subsistence of herself and 
other poor relations and nieces ’ of tho chief 
{Cal, Treasury Papers, 1720-8, p. 221). On 
his retarn in 1726 she disponed it in trust 
for the behoof of her brother, and in tho 
event of his death without lawful heirs to 
Duncan, son of Alexander Robertson of 
Drumaohuno, her father's cousin and the 
next lawful heir of the family, It is stated 
also that he forcibly removed her from tho 
house— being unable to abide her imperious 
disposition — and sent her to the wesloru 
isles (Rmisay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Mghteenfh Century, i. 82). She died in 
1727. Struan obtained a remission from the 
govermnont in 1731. 

The Robertsons were not out as a oloii in 
1746, but about 140 of Struan’s tenants in 
Bannoch joined the highland army, Tho 
old chief himself attended as a spectator, 
and was present at the battle of Preston- 
pans. Alter the battle he was persuaded to 
return home, and the Robertsons, during 
the remainder of the campaign, were incor- 
porated in the Atholl brigade. As a special 
mark of respect, and doubtless much to his 
gratification, he was driven back to his house 
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at Oarie in Sir John Cope’s oarria^ri^ 
clad in his fur-lined coat, the most remark- 
able ti-ophy of the highlanders’ spoil is 
there was then no road for wheeled oonveV 
anoes to his residence, the carriage having 
been driven as for ns it could bo pulled was 
carried tho remaining distance on the shoul- 
ders of the clansmen (OnAMnnBs, Sistoru of 
the Rebellion of 17 J^S, ed. 1869, p. 137), Qn 
account of his great age, and tho fact 4at he 
had taken no _ active part in the rising, his 
name was omitted in the list of proscrip- 
tions. He thus enjoyed the unique 4stinc- 
tion of having boon ‘ out ’ in all the three 
great rebellions, and of havingescaped with 
merely nominal punishment. Ho died with- 
out lawful issue at his house at Carie in 
Rannoch on 18 April 1740, in his eighty- 
first year, and was buried in the family tomb 
at Struan. Although the distance was 
eighteen miles, the funeral was attended by 
about two thousand mourners. 

Struan, in the leading traits of his cha- 
racter, bore a faint rasemblonce to Simon 
Fraser, lord Lovat, his university education, 
as was tho case with Lovat, only serving to 
bring into prominence the old savage charac- 
teristics of the Collie chief. But his per- 
sonality was weaker, and ho was more trust- 
worthy as well 08 more amioble. His worst 
fault was perhaps his disregard of his lawful 
debts ; he was accustomed to have aU the 
passes in his vicinity guai'ded that he might 
have timely warning of tho arrival of the 
olBcers of justice.^ On one occasion an officer 
did obtain admission to him, and was received 
with every mark of court esy ; but the women 
of tho house, having got an inkling of his 
errand, stripped him naked and soused him 
under the pump (Rajisat, Scotland and Seots- 
men,p. 83). Struan had considerable reputa- 
tion as a wit, and cultivated poetry, although 
in a somewhat caroloss and reckless fashion. 
Many of his poems ore stated to have been 
copied from his own recitations while in his 
cups. A volume of them was published sm*- 
roptitiously shortly after his death, and an 
abridged edition appeared at Edinburgh in 
1786 — but without a date on the title-page- 
under the title ‘The History and Martial 
Atchievements of the Robertsons of Strowan, 
and the Poems on Various Subjects and Oc- 
casions by lion. Alex. Robertson of Strowan, 
Esquire.' Robertson is credited by some with 
being the prototype of the Baron Brad wardine 
in Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’andthe theory obtains 
some corroboration from the fact that Scott 
puts in the mouth of the baron a stonsa of 
Btruan’s poetry: 

For cruel love has gorten’d [gartered] lowmyleg. 
And clad my haunches in a philabeg. 
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As Straau died without lawful issue, he 
was succeeded iu the estate hy Duucau 
Bobertson of Diumaohvme ; but, as Duncau 
was not included in the indemnity, be was 
dispossessed of the estate iu 176^ and re- 
tired to France.^ Duncan’s son, ^xander 
Bobertson, obtained, however, a restitution 
of Struan in 1784, and on bis death without 
issue, in 1822, it was inherited by Alexander 
Bobertson, a descendant of Duncan M.or, 
brother of Donald Bobertson [q^. v.], tutor of 
Struan. 

[Chambers’s Histories of the Bebellions and 
Illustrations of the Author of Waverlay ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. pt. viii.; Bathaniel 
Hooke’s Correspondsnce (in the Biinnatyns 
Club) ; Bamsay s Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century ; Martini Atchievementa of 
the Bobertsons; I)oup;Ws Boronogo at Scot- 
land ; Boberlson’s Brief Account of the Clan 
Bonnachaidb, 1894.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSOIir, ANDREW (1777-1846), 
miniature-painter, born at Aberdeen on 
14 Oct. 1777, was the youngest of the 
five sons of William Robertson of Drnmnar 
boy and his wifs dean, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross of Ralnagowan, His brother 
Archibald is separatdy noticed; another 
brother Alexander, born at Aberdeen on 
13 May 1772, studied miniature-painting in 
London under Samuel Shelley [q. v.], fol- 
lowed bis brother Archibald to America, and 
died in 1841, leaving descendants. 

Andrew was at first intended for the 
modioal profession, and took a dogree at 
Marisclml College, Aberdeen. The support 
of bis family devolving upon him, be adopted 
art os a profession, and after studying in 
Edinburgh under Alexander Nasmyth [m v.], 
and for a short time under Sir Ileuiy Rae- 
burn [q. T.], he started practice in Aber- 
deen as a miniature-painter, adding to bis 
income by painting scenery for local thea- 
trical performances. Ills manner of minia- 
ture-painting was based u^on instructions 
fi.'oin bis elder brother, Arcbibidd. In June 
1801 be came to London, and, seourlng the 
interest of William Hamilton, R.A., Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R. A. [q. v.J, and other 
noted painters, obtained aamission to the 
sobonls of the Royal Academy. There bis 
work quickly attracted notice. He first ex- 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy in 
1802. Q-aining the patronage of Benjamin 
West, P.R.A. [q. v.], he painted West’s po_r^ 
trait in miniaWre, and bad it engraved in 
mezsotint by (4. Dawe. At this time the 
leading miniature-painters in London were 
Richard Oosway, B.A., and S. Shelley and 
as Robertson’s stylo of painting was entirely 
different from tboiis, being of a more direct 


and academical nature, a large field was open 
to him, of which be took full advantage, end 
be rapidly became one of the leading minia- 
ture-painters of the day. His work was 
based on carefbl studies and cojiies made 
from works of great pamters, and, if it lacked 
the delicate fancy and individuality of Cos- 
way and Shellsy, it possessed more solid 
quality and more direct honesty of puiqiose. 

In December 1806 Robertson was appointed 
miniature-painter to H,R.H. the ifuke of 
Sussex, and in February 1807 obtained the 
privilege of goir^ to Windsor and painting 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. Robertson 
was in 1807 one of the founders and the first 
secretory of the ebort-liyed society known as 
tbs Associated Artists in Watercolours. He 
became a leader among the Scottish residents 
in London. In 1803 be was one of the origi- 
nators of an artists’ corps of volunteers, and 
on their services being declined, be joined 
the volunteer corps of loyal North Britons 
under Lord Reay, and was appointed lieu- 
tenant on S Oct. 1803, with command of 
two rifle companies, In 1814-16 Robertson 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
charitable seheme which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Caledonian Asylum in London. 
In 1816 he paid a long visit to Paris, where 
the works of art brought together by Napo- 
leon were in course of dispersal. Robertson 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions up to 1842. He bad 
several eminent pupils, including Sir Wil- 
liam Charles Boss [q- Hamp- 

stead on 6 Dec. 1846. He married the only 
daughter of Samuel Boxill of Waterford, 
Barbados, by whom be left a family, Several 
nuniatures by Bobertaon were emibited by 
bis son, the late Samuel Boxill Bobertson, at 
South Kensington in 1806, includingportraits 
of Sir Francis Cbantrey,]?rinoess Amelia, Sir 
David Wilkie, and Anideacon Ooxe. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Bobertson, 
ed. by Emily Robertson; Bedgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Boget’s Hist, of the 'Old Watercolour' 
Society; Oatalwues of the Miniature Exhibi- 
tion, I86S, the Boyol Academy, and other Exhi- 
bitiona ; Gnives'a Diet, of Artista, 1780-1898.] 

L« 0. 

BOBBETSOH, ARCHIBALD (1766- 
16S6), miniature-painter, born atMonymusk 
in Scotland on 8 May 1766, woe eldest son 
of William RoWtsou of Drumnaboy, near 
Aberdeen, and Jean Ross, bis wife ; Andrew 
Bobertson [q. v.] was bis brother. He was 
educatsd at Aberdeen, and received bis first 
instruction in drawing fi;oni a deof-and" 
dumb artist. In 1786 lie came to London 
and became a student of the Royal Aca- 
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demy, •worting under Sir Josliim Hcynolda 
and ‘ Benjamm West. Ilis niiniatura por- 
traits soon, attracted attention. Hearing 
through some Scottish friends that there tvas 
an opening for his art in the new world, 
Boherlson removed to America. The Earl 
of Buchan, who was interested in his pro- 
gi'ess, gave him a letter of recommendation 
to Washington, and entrusted to him a gift 
known as ■flic ‘ Wallace Box,’ regucstiiig at 
the same time a portrait of Washington from 
the pencil of Robertson. This introduction 
gained for Robertson admission into the 
family circle of Washington. He painted a 
portrait of Washington in oils for Buchan, 
and miniatures of Washington and his wife 
in watercolours on ivory, which are in the 
possession of two of Robertson's grand- 
daughters. Roboi'lson met with so much 
success that he settled in Now York, and was 
joined by his brother Alexander in 1792. 
They set up a drawing school at 79 Liberty 
Street, Now York, known ns the Columbian 
Academy. Both brothers became prominent 
citiseus in Now York. Archibald died there 
in 188y. An engraved portrait of him was 
published in 1806. 

Archibald married, in 1793, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Abramse ond Magdalen Lia- 
ponard of Now York, and had a numorotts 
family, of whom tho fourth son, Anthony 
Lispenard Robertson, became chief justice 
of New York. 

rLotters and Papers of Andrew Rohertaon, 
edited hy Emily Boborlson ; Unpublished Wash- 
ington Portraits (Magazine of Amorican Histoiy, 
April 1888) ; Apiilcton's Cyclopmdia of Amori- 
onn Biography.] L. 0. 

ROBERTSON, AEOTIIBALD (rf.l847), 
major-general and director of tho East India 
Oompnny, was nominated a cadot in 1800, 
and was made ensign in tho Olh native in- 
fantry (Bombay establishment) on 22 May 
1801. On 17 Oct. ho became lieutenant. 
Shortlv before this the gackwar of Gujarat 
had called in tho help of the government of 
Bombay, and a British reSdent (Major 
Wolkor) had been aupointed. Tho Arab 
troops, which formed tlie garrison of Baroda, 
mutinied and seized the gackwar. Itohei't- 
son took part in the siege hy which Baroda 
was recovered. In 1803 he was given tho 
command of a local corps in Gujarat, and 
in tho following year ho was also employed 
as a revenue omcor. 

In 1806, when arrangements wore made 
for the administration of Gujarat, he was 
appointed first assistant of the collect orship 
of Kaira, and remained twelve years in this 
posiliou. He assisted Colonel ■Walker Jn tho 
operations undertaken in 1807-8 to compel 


tho rajputs of Kattiawarto pay their tribute 
p the gaekwar, including the siege of the 
fort of Kandorna ; and ho was also present 
at the siege of Malia in 1809. He became 
captain in t he army on 4 July 1811, and in 
the Cth native infantry on 1 Oct. 1812. 

In 1817 he was made collector of the 
eastern zilla, north of the Mahi; and in 
1828 ho was given charge of the province of 
luiandeish as collector and magistrate. He 
found this important district ui a very dis- 
turbed state, but he organised iwlice, put 
down robbery and murder, corrected abuses 
and at the end of three years left it in good 
order. In 1827 he was appointed resident 
at Satara (a post afterwards occupied hv 
Oulram and Bartle Frore). There he woikeS 
smoothly with the rajah while satisfying his 
own govormnont. lie became major on 9 Jan. 
1822, lioutenant-coloncl on 1 May 1S24| 
colonel on 1 Hoc. 1829, and major-general 
(local rank) on 28 Juno 1837. 

IIo roturnod to England in 1831, and was 
elected a director of the Eosl India Company 
in 1840. He d iod in Loudon on 0 J une 1847, 

[aont.Mng. 1847, ii. 640; Dodwoll andMilsss 
List of Officers of the Indian Army; E.istlndi,ii 
Company's Eegisler; Wilson's continuation of 
Mill's History of British India.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1789- 
1864), medical writer, was bom at Cock- 
hurnspath, near Dunbar, on 3 Dec. 1789, 
and educated at Dunse school, and after- 
wards by Mr. Strachan in Boiwickshbro, 
Allor prosecuting his medical studies in 
Edinburgh, ho passed ns assistant surgeon 
in 1808, and was appointed to Mill prison 
hospital for Fronoh prisoners at Plymouth. 
In 1809 ho wa.s in Lord Gambler's flagship 
the Caledonia in Basque roads, when Lord 
Dundonald tried to burn tho French fleet. 
He then served in tho Bollio, and ofter- 
wards in tho 'Vi'’est Indies, in the Persian 
and tho Oydnns, besides boat service in the 
attempt on New Orleans. At tho peace of 
1818 with America ho went on half-pay, 
having received a modal with two cloepp-, 
IIo graduated M.D. at Edinbui'gh in 1817. 
his thesis being on tho dysentery of hot 
olimntos. He settled in 1818 at Northamp- 
ton, where he obtained a lucrative practice. 
In 1820 he was elected physician to the 
Northampton inflrmaiw. In ISSO ho retired 
to Oliflon. On 11 Feb. 1836 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
same year became a menihor of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. lie died at 11 West 
Mall, Clifton, on 10 Oct. 1864, leaving one 
son, the Rev. George Samuel Robertson 
(1823-1874), M. A. of Exeter College, Oxford, 
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Uobertson wrote: 1. ‘De Dyaenteria re- 
gioiium onlidarum/ 1817. 2._ ‘ Medical Topo- 
graphy of New Orleana, with an Account 
of the Principal Diseases that affected the 
Fleet and Array of the late unaacceaafnl 
Expedition against that Oity,' 1818. 3. ‘A 
Lecture on Civilisation,’ 1 839. He also con- 
tributed to Sir .Tohn Forbes's ' Oycloptedia 
of Practical Medicine,’ 168S-6, 4 vola. 

[Proceedings of the Medical and Ohirurgical 
Society, 3867, v. 46; Proceedings of the Hoyal 
Society of Edinburgh, 1866, v. 806-6 ; Froceed- 
ings of Eoyal Society, 1866, vol. liv. p. xvii; 
British Medical Journal, 1865, i. 16.] G. G. B. 

ROBERTSON, BARTHOLOMEW (J. 
1620), divine, was probably of Scottish ori^n. 
In March 1620 ho w’as granted a pass by a 
' member of parliament i o be employed about 
my necessa^ and spiritual affairs and busi- 
ness in and about London and elsewhere’ 
(State Papers, Dom. James I, cxx. 68). Hie 
member is doubtless one of the patrons to 
whom Robinson dedicated his books. He 
wrote : L ‘ The Heavenly Advocate, or a 
Short Direction for the Speedy ITnderbtand- 
ing of the Now Testament,’ London, 1617 
(dedicated to Sir James Fullerton, gentle- 
man of tho bedchamber). 2. 'The Crown 
of Life, containing the Combat betwixt the 
Flesh and the Spirit,' London, 1618 (ded. to 
James I's queen Anne). 8. ‘The Soules 
Roouest, or a most sweet and comfortable 
Dialogue between Christ and the Soule,’ Lon- 
don, 1618 (ded. to Sir 'William Ilowgill). 
4. ' A Heavenly and Comfortable Mould of 
Prayers,’ 1018. 6. ‘A Meditation of the 
Mercy and Justice of God' (ded. to Sir "Wil- 
liam Alexander). 6. ‘ The Anatomy of a 
Distressed Soul,*^ London, 1619 (ded. to Sir 
Robert Naunton [q. v.]). 7. ‘ A Line of Life, 

S ointing to the immortality of a "Virtuous 
Fame ’ (anon.), London, 1620. 

[Robinson’s Works in the Bodleian ; "Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.] W. A. S. 

ROBERTSON, DAVID (1795-1864), 
bookseller^son of a farmer, was born in the 
parish of Eippen, Perthsbire, in 1796. He 
received a fair education in his native dis- 
trict, and in 1810 was apprenticed to William 
Turnbull, bookseller, Trongate, Glasgow, On 
the death of Turnbull in 1823, Robertson 
carried on the business for seven years, in 
partnership with Thomas Atkinson. In 1880 
tho partnership was dissolved, and Robertson 
opened new premises in a different ^rt of 
Trongate. Uis gift of story-telling, his love 
of Scottish poetry, and his tact and shrewd- 
ness, soon won him valued friendships and 
success, and his place of business became a 
rendezvous for local men of letters. To his 


ordinaiy trade as bookseller he gradually 
added publishing. As a citizen he was highly 
appreciated, and in 1842 his portrait, paiWd 
by Sir Daniel Macnee, was publicly presented 
to him. He died of cholera on 0 Oct. 1854, 
and -was buried in Glasgownecropolis, where 
his friends placed a memorial obelisk, with 
medallion portrait. He married, in 1826, 
Frances Aitken, daughter of a prominent 
Glasgow builder. Three daughters and a son 
David, who succeeded to the business, sur- 
vived him. 

In 18S2 IRobertson published the first issue 
of ‘ Whistle Binkie,’ a collection of con- 
tcinporary Scottish lyrics. This he followed 
up with four similar series, and in 1846 
with a separate volume of ‘Songs for the 
Nursery,’ which was highly praised by Lord 
Jeffrey in a letter to the publisher (ff'Aistle 
BipJae, i. 89, cd. 1800). The whole were 
reissued in one volume in 1848, in two vo- 
lumes in 1853, and again, with considerable 
additions, in 1878 and 1890. Two series of 
‘ The Laird of Logan,’ graphic and cWac- 
leristio Scottish stories narrated by Robert- 
son himself and otliers, appeared in 1836 
and 1837, and a complete enlarged edition, de- 
feated to the prince consort, in 1841. New 
issues, with additions, were published in ISl." 
and 1854, and frequently reprinted. Robert- 
son also published "william Motlierwell’>. 
‘Poems’ (1832, 1847, 1849) and Hendersons 
oxcellont collection of ‘Scottish Proverbs’ 
(1832)j besides the ‘ Western Supplement ’ 
to ' Oliver and Boyd's Almanac,’ from 1824 
onwards. 

rinformation from Robertson’s son, Mr. David 
Robertson, Glasgow ; ^ybistlB Binkie, ed. 1878’ 
and 1890 ; Strang's Glasgow and its Clubs; 
Aird’s Sketches of Glasgow Notabilities; Mar- 
kay’s Through the Long Day ; Hedderwick’:, 
Backward Glances.] T, B, 

ROBERTSON, DONALD (/. 1644- 
1660), tutor of Struan or Strowan, was the 
second son of Robert Robertson, tenth baron 
of Strowan, Pertbsbire, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Macdonald of Eeppoch. On 
the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
1036, he became tutor to his nephew Alex- 
ander, twelfth baron (father of Alexander, 
thirteenth baron [q. v.J), during whose long 
minority he hold command of the clan. In 
April 1644 he joined the Marquis of Hnntly 
in Abordeensrare, with sixty of his clan 
(SPALUiNe, Memorialls, ii. 343), and shortly 
afterwards was sent by him on an expedi- 
tion into Angus (fb. p. 846). In the attack 
on the town of Montrose he and ‘ some high- 
landmcn’ did 'brave service with their short 
guns’ (li. p. 848). "With other anti-covenant- 
ing leaders he was in 1645 declared by tho 
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Scottish parliament guilty of high treason, 
and his arms were ordered to be riven at the 
cross of Edinburgh (Baleottk, Anml/i, iii. 
270). On the arrival of Montrose in Scot- 
land in August 1(14.6, Eobertson joined him 
in Atholl (Spaidito, ii. 402), and took part 
in all the principal battles of the campaign, 
specially disting^uishiug himself at Jnver- 
loohy. On 10 Juno 1016 he roooived from 
Montrose a commission as colonel. At the 
Restoration his services were rewarded with 
& pension. 

[Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles (Spald- 
ing Olub); Balfour's Annals of Scotland, 
Rouglos's Baronage of Scotland, p. 408 , Boborb- 
son’s Brief Account of the Olan Bonnachaidh, 
1804.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, EBEN WILLIAM 
( 1816-1874), historical writs'^ only surviving 
son of Francis Rohertson (1706-1852), by 
his wife Laura' Dorothea, daughter of Wil- 
liam Sutherland Ross, was born at his father’s 
seat of Ohiloote in Dorbyshiro on 17 Sept. 
1816. His family, like that of William 
Robertson tbo groat historian, was one of 
the derivative branches of tho Eohortsona of 
Striiau or Strowan (see DouaiAS, Baronnye, 
1798, pp. 407 sq.) He matriculated from 
Woreestor Oollcgo, Oxford, on 2 May 1883, 
and, after graduating B.A. in 1887, was 
called to the bar from Lincoln's luu in 1846. 
In 1862 he succeeded to the family estate, 
and took up his abode at Nothorseale llall, 
near Ashby-do-la-Zoueh, Loicostorshiro. lie 
was a justice for tho county, and in 1870 
was nominated high eherilT and deputy liou- 
tc’uonl. But Robertson combined with tho 
nosition of a country squire tho habits of a 
thorough student and au ardent book col- 
lector. 

He oonoentrated his attention at first 
upon early Scottish history, and produced 
in 1802 ' Scotland uudor her Early Kings ; 
a nistory of the Kingdom to the Olose of 
tho Thirteenth OeutuTy’ (Edinburgh^ 2 vola. 
8vo), a work in which fertility of illustra- 
tion and power of generalisation aro com- 
bined with originality and depth of research, 
no places a study or this period for tho first 
time on tho firm basis of a critical analysis of 
the authoritios. Freeman oiidoavoiirud, with- 
out oomploto suocess, to impugn his vindi- 
cation of the early indopoudouee of Scotland 
(Woman Qonguest^ i. nolo B). Ten years 
later he gavo to the world a work oven more 
illustratwo of his exceptional power of oou- 
densrng erudite information in 'Historical 
Essays in connection with tho Land, the 
Ohurch, &o.' (Edinburgh, 8vo). Tho title is 
in some respects misleading, as the researches 
doal more particularly with early curronuies, | 


mediiEval standards of weight and measure- 
ment, and divers problems touching the 

social life of the early English, than with 

ecclesmsticnl or agrarian topics. His inten- 
tion of treating the reklions of the 
church with Rome in a subsequent vofume 
was rendered nugatory by his premature 
death. Early in May 1874 he injured him- 
self in an attempt to save from death bv 
burning two young ladies, his nieces, who 
were staying at Netherseale. Shortly after- 
wards, at the consecration of a new burial- 
ground which he had presented to Nether- 
soale church, Rohertson caught a cold, whi(i 
aggravated the shook his system had received 
and he died, after much suffering, on 8 June 
1874 {Leicester Advertiser, IS June). His 
style was diy and unadorned, hut &e ori- 
ginal and suggestive quality of his researches 
rendered the loss to historical science far 
groat or 1 liaii the amo unt of his published work 
might seem to indicat o. By his marriage, on 
11 June 1838, to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of William Manby Oolograve of Bracebridge 
Hall, Robertson left a son, Francis William 
(1840-1882), and two dangbters. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Burke’s landed 
Gentry, 1882, p. 1803; Wdlford’e Ooimty Fami- 
Uoa; Pros. ofSoc of Antinuaiioa of Scotland (of 
which Robertson was a frllow), xi. 6 j Athenienm, 
26 July 1874 ; Leieostor Dally Mail, 20 June 
1874.] T.S. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM (1810-1858), divine, the eldest of a 
family of four sons, was bom in London on 
3 Feb. 1810. Ilis father, Frederick Robert- 
son of St. Anuo’s, Soho, was an officer in the 
royal artillery j his grandfather had been a 
colnnol, and both hereditary influence and 
actual environment conspired to imbue his 
character with military influences. He was 
educated siiccossively at Beverley grammar 
school, at Tours, at tho New Edinburgh Aca- 
demy (where ho was a contemporary with 
James MonoroiH’, afterwards lord advocate) 
and at Edinburgh University. His father, 
whose other sons had embraced tbo military 
prufoBsioii, was desirous that Frederick should 
become a clergyman, but he refused from a 
Bonso of unwortliiuess. His own inclina- 
tion was for the army, but he consented to 
bo placed in a eolioitor’s office, and remained 
there until his health was evidently break- 
ing down under the unoongeniality of his 
eiuploymeut. Ilia father obtaiued the pro- 
tuiso of a commission, and Robertson sf anied 
ardently for his intondod profession until, in. 
1837, the delay of the appointment, and the 
oonstant pressure of his lather and of friends, 
induood him to yield his own wishes, nsaori- 
fioe which he found the oasier as he hatl 
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always lived under strong religious influ- 
ences ; and one of his chief motives for 
wishing to enter the army had been mis- 
eiona^ zeal. He matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in May 1837, and five 
days afterwards received the offer of a com- 
mhsion in the 2nd dragoon guards, which he 
declined. Had he entered the army he would 
have made an excellent officer; but the world 
would not have heard of him, unless as the 
subject of a court-martial, 

Bobertson’s antecedents did not promise a 
brilliant university career. Although work- 
ing hard, he obtained no distinction, and his 
residence was chiefly important to biTti for 
his thorough study of Plato and Aristotle, 
whose works eventually exerted much influ- 
ence upon his mind. For the time he seemed 
no more than a budding evangelical ciuate, 
much out of harmony with the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which Oxford was then steeped, 
Among Ilia Oxford friends, however, was Mr. 
Buskin. He was ordained in July 184:0, and 
took a curacy in the pariah of St. Mary Ka- 
londar, in the poorest part of Winchester, 
where, between the streuuousness of his 
labours and the unwisdom of his asceticism, 
his health broke down withip a year. Hav- 
ing graduated B.A, in 1841 (M.A. 1844), he 
travelled, and spent a considerable time in 
Genova, where he made the acquaintance of 
Gdsar Malau. Malan said toMm : ‘ Vous aurez 
uno trist o vie et im triste minisUre.' This 
melancholy proguostlration seemed fulfllled 
in his ministry at Oholtenham. 

On 6 Oct. 1841 he married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir QeorOTWilliamDenys (1788- 
1867), first baronet, of Easton-Neston, Nortb- 
amptonshiro, whom lie bad mol at Geneva. 
Some eiahtcen months later he became curate 
to Archibald Boyd, afterwards dean of Exeter, 
then incumbent of Christ Ohureh, Ohellen- 
ham. Many causes may be assigned for the 
despondonoy wbiob overclouded noorly the 
whole of his residence at Cheltenham, hut 
probably none was so powerful as one of 
which he was himself unconscious, the in- 
evitable chafing against the equally inevit- 
able restraint of his subordinate position. 
About 184B bo beoamo consoious of having 
outgrown both the sphere which he hod 
entered and the ideas with which he had 
entered upon it. The consequent hroadi of 
his most cherished friendships occasioned 
him intense pain, and drove him in 1846 to 
seek repose in Germany, where he wae aided 
to recover balance of mind by the succor 
with which he for a time filled the pv^it 
of the English church at Heidelberg, He- 
turning with calmer feelings and more settled 
views, ho applied for clerical work to Bishop 


WilberforcB, who, although dissenting from 
some of his opinions, offered him the charge 
of St. Ebbe’s, a parish in the poorest part of 
Oxford.^ Bohertson entered enthusiastically 
upon this duty, and the church was beginning 
to fill with undergraduates when he received 
from trustees the offer of the incumbency of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. This, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary advantage, he was 
unwilling to accept, but yielded at length to 
the advice of Bishop Wilberforee. Bemov- 
ing to Brighton, he preached his first sermon 
there on 16 Aug. 1^7. 

There is perhaps no parallel in English 
chiu'oh history to the influence of Eobert- 
son’s six years’ ministry at a small proprie- 
tary chapel. That his eloquence should soon 
flu it was a matter of course. The extraor- 
dinary thing was that he shoidd so soon 
come to he an important force in the com- 
munity, and that, scarcely publishing any- 
thing, he should acquire so much influence 
and celebrity for beyond its limits. It can 
only be said that he was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of unique genius. Many 
pulpits were occupied at &e time by men to 
whom the title of genius would not be mis- 
applied, but they were without exception 
party men, and representatives of some par- 
ticular school of thought. Eobertson be- 
longed to every party and to none; there 
was no school with which he did not feel 
deep sympathy on many points, and none 
from which he was not divided by hrecon- 
cilable differences. Alone among the divines 
of his day he was entirely untrammelled, 
original, and fearless. Baa power was greatly 
increased by his singular ability for dealing 
with the working classes, whose estrange- 
ment from the churches was deeply lamented 
by thoughtful persons, but with whom, be- 
fore Eobertson s advent to Brighton, few of 
the clergy had been able to do anything. 
Eobertson speedily obtained their full confi- 
dence, and the most dramatic episodes of his 
ministry are connected with his foundation 
of a working men’s institute and wiA the con- 
troversies and the public recognition which 
grew out of it. His celebrity was no doubt 
also promoted by the incessant cavils of in- 
fluential cliques in Brighton sodety, and of 
representatives of various religious parties, 
who one and all resented his frequent dissent 

from them far more than they valued his 
frequent agreement. These attacks, and the 
intense annoyance he felt when he found him- 
self deserted by individual memhers of his 
congregation, undoubtedly shortened his life. 
Bohertson, whose character, in aE points that 
were comprehended within the region of mo- 
rality, was not only stainless but exalted, 
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nevertlieless siifferecl from some minor de- 
fects disastrous in liis public position — ^fioiy 
vehemence, exaggerated sensitiveness) and an 
entire lack of humour, lie went into fits 
of passion over his detractors’ iniquity with- 
out any countervailing perception of their 
absurdity, and every potty annoyance still 
further impaired the nervous energy which, 
apart from all merely external causes, was 
continually preying upon itself. The lire 
and emotion of the private correspondence 
published by Mr. Stopford Brooke (a selec- 
tion from a groat mass) would alone suflice 
to exhaust a delicate constitution. In Fe- 
bruary 18B3, when he delivered at the 
Brighton Athenomm a lecture on the poot 
‘Wordsworth (who had received his honorary 
degree at Oxford during Itohertson’s undcr- 
graduateship), his health was visibly de- 
clining. Shortly afterwards, yielding to the 
entreaties of his congregation, ho consented 
to soek rest for a time, and leave his church 
in the hands of a curate. The gentleman ho 
selected was objected to by the vicar of 
Brighton on the ground of some poisonol 
olTeiice given a few years before. Robort- 
.son, wiui his usual high spirit, refused to 
withdraw his nominee, and the consequent 
necessity for continuing to officiate killed 
him. lie died of inflammation of tho brain 
on 16 Aug. 1863, the sbeth anniversary of 
his appearance at Brighton, hloro than two 
thousand persons followed him to tho grave. 
Ilis widow remarried, on 6 Feb. 1803, tho 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson (d, 1880) 
of Aldwick, Sussex. Robertson left a son, 
Ohnrles Boyd, ivlio eiit ored tho foroian ollicc ; 
and a daughter, Ida Florence Qeraluno, who 
moitiod, fiwt. Sir George Sliuoltburgh, ninth 
baronet, and, secondly, m 1880, Major ITonry 
James Shuckburgh. 

Robertson’s private letters would alone 
justify a literary reputation, with thoirvohe- 
mencoofeniotion,beauty of description, deptli 
of thought^ and reflnoment of taste. Ilis 
fame, notwithstanding, must mainly rest upon 
his ‘ Sermons preached at Trinity Ohapel, 
Brighton/ published after his death (Ist and 
2nd ser, 1866, 3rd ser. 1867, 4th ser, 1860, 
6th ser, 1800). These sermons abundantly 
prove that the socret of the preacher’s power 
was not merely personal. Few composi- 
tions of tho kind have been rend with more 
eagerness or have exorted a wider influence, 
yet none have found their way to tho public 
under greater disadvantages. They are for 
tho most part derived either from imperfect 
shorthand notes or from simple recollections 
writton out by himsolf in an abridged fonn 
for the benefit of friends. Most discourses 
subjected to a similar ordeal would have be- 


come n mere caj>ut mortuum, hut the moat 
conspicuous characteristic of Robertson’s is 
their vitality. Eloquent, in the ordinary 
sense, they are not, nor do they shine by learn- 
ing or scholarship, which Robertson did not 
possess in any extraordinary measure. They 
are simply tho effusions of a mind whose 
genius was turned to preacliing, as that of 
other minds to poetry. Their theology would 
generally be called hroad-ohuroh, but pre- 
sents few traces of influence received from 
Kingsley, Maurice, or any other broad-church 
leader. Robertson thought entirely for Mm- 
solf, and, ns ho was always thinking, the 
charnotor of his leaching must have under- 
gone considerable modifleations. The direc- 
tion he would have taken may he easily 
surmised, hut cannot bo certainly known, 

Besoended from military nnceslors, sur- 
rounded witli militaiy associations, endowed 
to tho full with military instincts and apti- 
tudes, the description 'soldier of the Cross’ 
in relation to Roborlsoii stated a literal fact. 
He felt towards wrong and sin as a soldier 
fuels towards dastardly onomies, and attacked 
hostile opinions and uncongenial habits of 
mind as he would have mounted a breach or 
stormed a battery. lie thus offends by per- 
petual ovoralatomont, especially in his pri- 
va1 e corrcaxiondonce. lie wos nevertheless 
preserved from iiaTrowiioas by his admirable 
gift of recognising what wns excellent in 
every party, "With all his fieriness, he was 
hv no means defloient in fact, and he was 
always ready to defer fo authority in exter- 
nals ; inwardly ho would and must have his 
own way, Ilis intonso subjeotivity made 
him indifferent to the authority of antiquity, 
on which the high-ohuroh party laid stress, 
and, though admiring and venerating many 
of tho tract arian loaders, he became more 
thoroughly estranged from them than from 
the evangelicals. 

Besides his sermons, hardly any of which 
were printed in his lifetime, Robertson was 
the author of several lectures and addresses 
(published separately in 1868), which, to- 
gether with a few public speeches and other 
productions, have boon collected and pub- 
lished ns his ‘ Literary Remains’ Q 870, ovo), 
llio most important are those deliyered in 
connection with the working-men’s institute 
nt Brighton, especially the inaugural address 
(1849) ond tho two ‘ Lectures on theinfluence 
of Poetry on tho ‘Working Olassos ’ (1862), 
which comprise a defence of ‘ In Memorinm ’ 
against the ordinary reviewing of the day. 
lie also made n translation of Lessing on the 
'Education of the Human Rnee/ and an 
analysis of ‘ In Memoriam’ (London, 1862, 
8vo), ‘ an endeavour to give the keynote of 
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each poem in the series.’ Both these worhs 
■were included in the above-mentioned vo- 
lume. His ‘E.vpository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians ’ were published 
aiier his death (London, 18S9, 8vo, several 
editions). In his youth he wrote much verse, 
some specimens of which have been pri- 
vately printed under the title of ‘A few 
Extracts from the Early Poetical Writinm 
of F. W. it,’ They do not possess muSi 
merit. 

[By &i the most important authority for the 
biography of Bobertson is his ' Life and Letters,’ 
by the Bev. Stopford A. Brooke (1 866) ; a most 
thorough and sympathetic piece of vork, not- 
withstanding obvious reticences no doubt un- 
avoidable at the time. The ' Life’ by the Bev. 
T. Arnold (1886) is a book ol comparatively 
little authority, but has many interesting notices 
of Lady Byron and other friends of Bobertson. 
See also the chapter on Bobertson in G-ilbert 
Sutton's ' Faith and Science,' 1868, Louis Dumas, 

‘ Un Prddicateur Anglais,’ Montauban, 1804, and 
Crabb Bobinson's Diary, passim,] B. Q-. 

ROBERTSOH, GEORGE (1748i>-1788), 
landscape-painter, born in London about 
1748, was son of a wine merchant, and re- 
ceived his education from a Mr. Rolfo in Red 
Lion Street, Olerkcnwcll. He studied art at 
Shipley's school, and was noted there for his 
skill in drawing horses, for which he received 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1701. 
Ha afterwards went to Italy, and studied 
in Romo. lie was patronised by "William 
Beckford(1700-1770)J"q.v.]ofSomerleynall, 
Sufiblk, with whom Robertson went to Ja- 
maica, where Bcckford had a large property. 
Robertson di'owaevoralvietvsof this property 
In Jamaica, which on his return were finely 
engraved by D, Lorpinidre, T. Vivares, and 
J, Mason, and published by John Boydell 
[q. v.] lie also exhibited views of Jamaica 
and other laudsca^ies at the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists’ exhibitions, acting as vice- 
presidont of the society for some yeoi-s. He 
obtained employment in London as a draw- 
ing-master, notably at a ladies’ hoard^ 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbmry. Bte 
inherited a small fortune from an uncle and 
a house in Newington Butts, where he died 
on 2C Sept. 1788, aged about 40. 

Robertson’s lanc^capes are theatrical in 
conception, bub have peculiar merits. _ Many 
were engraved, including a series of views of 
the ironworks in Ooalbrookdale,by J. Fittler, 
Wilson Lowry, and F, Chcsham, and two 
views of Windsor Oastle, one with the royal 
family on the terrace, by J, Fittler ; all of 
iJiese were published by Boydell, A series 
of scones from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,' drawn 
by Robertson in conjunction with Charles 
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Reuben Ryley [q. v.], were also engraved. 
Robertson seldom painted in oil, but in the 
hall of the "Vintners' Company is a picture by 
him in oils of ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak.’ 
He also etched a few landscapes. 

[Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anee- 
dotes of Painters: Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 
1760-1898,] L. 0. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1760P-18S3), 
topographical writer, was horn in Midlothian 
about 1750, occupied a farm at Gronton, 
near Edinburgh, for many years, and was 
actively engaged in agricultural affairs in 
different parts of Scotland from 1766 until 
shortly before his death. He moved from 
Granton to Kincardineshire in 1800 and mi- 
grated to Ayrshire in June 1811. He de- 
voted the latter portion of his life to genea- 
logical investigations, working in the Bbrory 
at Egliuton Castle and among the Glasgow 
libraries. He died at his residence. Bower 
Lodge, near Irvine, in 1632 (Retrospect in 
Rural ReeollectianB), 

Robertson's more important publications 
were : 1. ‘ General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Midlothian, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement j 
drew'u up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment,’ Edinlmrgh, 1798, 4to ; Londom 1794, 
4to ; ‘ with the additional remarks of seve- 
ral respectable gentlemen and farmers in the 
coimtry,’ Edinburgh, 1796, 8vo, This rroort 
enjoyed a good reputation among its fellows 
both for matter and style ; two appendices 
treat of dairy and garden management. For 
the some board, in 1813, he sketched the 
‘Agriculture of Kiucardineshire, or the 
Mearns.' 2. ‘Topographical Description of 
Ayrshire; more particularly of Cunning- 
hame ; together with a Geuefilogical Account 
of the prmcipal Families in that Bailiwick,’ 
Irvine, 1820, 4to (a useful compilation, -with 
index to genealogies), 3, ‘ A Genealogical 
Account of the Principal Families in Ayiv 
shire, more particularly in Cunninghame,’ 
Irvine, 3 vols. 12mo, 1823 ; with index and 
supplement, issued at Irvine, 1827, 12mo. 
4. ' Rural Recollections ; or the Progress of 
Improvement in Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs [in Scotian^,’ Irvine, 1829, 8vo. 
The author judiciously confines himself to 
such changes in agricultare and in the con- 
dition of the agricultural population as fell 
under his own immediate and very capable 
observation; and says MoOullooh, ‘hie work 
is highly interesting,’ for the advance mode 
by Scotland in industry, wealth, and their 
correlatives since 1706, when these recoUeo- 
tions commence, ‘has, we believe, been quite 
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unprecodonted ia aay old settled country, 
and is hardly, indeed, suroassed by anylhiiijj 
that has taheu place in Kentucky and lUi- 
nois.’ It has an interesting appendix of 
‘ Extracts respecting Manners ond Oustoms.’ 
Uobertson issued, in 1818 (Paisley, 4to), ‘ A 
Qoneral Description of the Shiro of llon- 
Irew,’ including an account of its noble and 
ancient families, being a new edition, with 
nil elaborate continuation of ‘ The Gtonenlo- 
giool History of the Royal ond Illustrious 
Family of the Stewarts,' &o. (1710), of 
George Orawfurd [q. v.] lie also contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture ’ 
(London, 1808, &c.) and to the tracts of the 
Highland Society, 

[McOullooh’s Litirni lire of Politioal Economy, 
1846, p, 210; Donaldson’s Aecioiilt. Biogr. p. 
78 ; Qinirterly Journal of Agrieulturo, Edin- 
imrgli, 1820 ; Allibono’s Diet, of English Lit.; 
Advocates’ Library Cat. v. 783 ; Brit.Mua. Oat.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTSON, GEOKGE OROOM (1842- 
1892), pliilosoplier, sixth child of Charles Ro- 
bertson, iroiunongor, by his wife, Marjorie 
Laing, was born nt Aburdoon on 10 March 
1849, Ite Mms ii dolioalo and pruoncious 
child. After some olomontary toaching ho 
was sent to the grammar school at tho ago 
of eleven, and whon llllcon won a bui'hary at 
Marischal Collugo. Ho eulored ne a sliutont 
in November 1857, and nt tho end of his first 
three sessions was first in Ore(>k. In the 
fourth session ho studied moral iihilo,sophy. 
Ho took liis M.A, dogreo in 1801 ‘with 
tho liighost lionours,’ hoiiig especially distin- 
guished in classic 1 and philosophy. ITu at- 
tended tho logic liioturcs of Profusaor JBiiin, 
with whom ho formed a lifoloug Iriondship, 
In October 1801 ho gained one of the newly 
founded Forgunon schulurships of 100/. a your 
for two years, his scholarship boing a-wardod 
for ‘classics and mental philosophy’ ooin- 
hiued, Til is unahled him to oxl oud his studies. 
Ilo spent tho wiul or of 1801-2 in atloiidiuice 
upon lectures at University College, London. 
In July 1803 lio wont to iloidelburg, whoro 
ho mastered Gorman, and spent the winter 
at Berlin, whoro ho heovd Trondolenburg and 
other professors, and especially devoted him- 
self to Kant. Tho next sum'mor was spout 
partly at Giitl ingon and part ly in Purls. Ilo 
returned to Aberdeen, whoro ho triud uusno- 
cessfully for an oxamlnershi]) in philoBOjihy, 
and stayed at homo, devoting niinsell' to 
Miilosophical reading, Ho helped Profeeaor 
Boin in the revision of some of his bonks. 
In September 18(34 he was appoinlod teach- 
ing assittant to Professor Qeddes, and in that 
capacity leclurod upon Greek during tho (wo 
following sessions. In Docembor 180(3 Ro- 
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bertson was elected to the chair of mental 
philosophy and logic in University College 
London. His most formidable opponent 
was Dr. James Martineau, who waa rejected 
chiefly through tho iufluenco of George Grote 
on the ground of the incompatibility of the 
imofcBsorship with any kind of clerical posi- 
tion. The decision led to some angry con- 
troversy, but produced no ill feeling boWeen 
the candidates fa full account of the facts 
was given by Robertson in his life of Geor«e 
Qroto in this dictionary), Robertson began 
hie looturos in January 1807, and devoted 
himself miroservcdly to his work as long as 
etreugth lasted. They involved much labour 
and a careful study of original autliorities 
and ho soon won the coufideiice of kia col- 
loagues and the afiection of a large number 
of pupils. Soon after hie appointment ha 
imderlookawork upon Ilohhos ; he examined 
tho manuscripts at OhatsWortli, and, besides 
olhor inveatigationa, revived his inattema- 
tioal knowledge in order to follow some of 
Hobhos's oontrovorsies. Failing health pre- 
vented the ooinplolion of a hook which would 
have inoludod a survey of tho worlts of 
Hobbes’s philosophical oontomjioraries. Part 
of his rosult s wore embodi ed in his admirable 
monograph upon II 0 I ibes in Blade wood’s ‘ Phi- 
losophical ClaBsioB,’ 188(l._ 

In 1872 Roljort son imirriod Caroline Anna, 
daught or of Sir Chariot John Crompton [q. v.], 
justice of the queen’s bench. The marriage 
was of the hajipiest, and Mrs. Robertson en- 
tirely sympathised with lier husband's views. 
From 1870 to 1876 lio was on the 00 m- 
mittoo of tho ‘ National Society for Women's 
SuU'vago,’ and in aotivo cni're,spoiidenoe with 
J. S, Mill, tho prosidout, until Mill’s death 
in 1878. In lutor years ho look no active 
part in the inuvomont. Thu admission of 
feinnlo stndonls to lectures at University 
Oollego was warmly and successfully sup- 
port ud liy him. Mrs. Rohortson afterwards 
took a cousiilorablo share, with her husband’s 
advice, in tliu muungomont of the ladies’ col- 
lege at Girton. 

In January 187(3 a])pcarcd tho first number 
of 'Mind/ a title suggested by himself for 
tho only I'higlieh iourniil devoted to phi- 
losophy! Thopuhlisuingexpcnsosworeimueiv 
tiikun by Profossor I tain, on condition that 
Roberteou should bo the solo oditor. Tho 
labour of coUooting and roviaing oonlrihu- 
tioiis, and of xmoviding full accounts of all 
ourront philosoiihicullitorature, was very con- 
sidorahle, and 1 tobort son disoharged a trouhle- 
aomo duty with the most punctilious accuracy. 
His high standard of tliuroughness made him 
a comparatively slow worker. In 1880 np- 
poarodthu first symptoms of a disoasowhiok 
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iuTolved severD suffering. lie submitted to 
strict regimen, and was helped by the entire 
devotion of his wife. Surgical operations 
became necessaiT, and in the winter of ISS^ 
1884 he was obliged to obtain assistance in 
lecturing. Ee^eated attacks in following 
years induced bun to offer his resignation in 
1888. The council refused to accept it until 
7 May 1802, when continuance had become 
manifestly impossible. His wife had been 
suffering from a fatal disease for some time, 
and died, after making every possible arrange- 
ment for her husband’s future, on 29 May. 
Bobertson was attempting to toke up some 
of his old work, but was much weakened, 
and a slight chUl was too much for his re- 
maining strength. Ho died on 20 Sept. 1802. 
His friends were profoundly impressed by the 
heroic cheerfulness with which he bore the 
sufferings and anxieties of his later years, and 
carried on his work to the last moment at 
which it was possible. Though his health 
prevented him from f uishing any considerable 
work, liie influence in promoting philosophical 
studies in Euglaud, both by his lectures and 
his editorial labours,was probahly unsurpassed 
b,y that of any oontenmorary. In philosophy 
msalfluitios were chiefly with the achoolrepre- 
sonted by the Mills and Professor Baiui but 
he was widely acquainted with philosopbical 
llteratui'e of all schools, and siugulavly im- 
partial and cautious in his jud^eut. 

Bobertson wrote some ortiolee in reviews, 
gave a few popular lectures, and contributed 
to the ' Euuyclopoedia Britannioa ’ and to this 
dictionary. Most of these and his chief an- 
tides in ‘Mind’ Avere collected as ‘Philoso- 
phical Bemains,’ 1894, edited by Professor 
Bain and Mr. T. Whittaker, Boberfeon'a as- 
sistant ill the editorship of ‘ Mind.’ A me- 
moir hy Professor Bam is prefixed. Two 
vnlumos of his lectures (1870-92), edited by 
Mrs. Bbys Davids, were published in 189(5. 

[Memoir by Prof. Bain, os above; personal 
knowledge.] L. S, 

BOBBETSON, JAMBS (1720 P-1788), 
governor of Now yovk,born mFifeshire about 
1720, enlisted as a prival 0 , became a sergeant, 
and obtained on ensign’s commission by his 
service at Garthagena in 1740. Having sailed 
to America in 1768, he was appointed major- 
goucral of the royal troops raised in America, 
and woe also barraok-maeter at New York. 
In 1772 ho received a colonel’s commission, 
and in tho engagement between the British 
troops and tho colonists at Long Island in 
]77o he commanded a brigade. _He took a 
Icndingpnrtin the negotiations with Wash- 
ington for tlio release of AndrS. In 1779 
B^orlson was axipointod head of a hoard of 


twelve commissioners for restoring peace, 
and in May of the same year he became 
civil governor of New York. In May 1781 
he was appointed commander-iu-chief in 
Virginia. He thereupon sailed to Sandy 
How ; but hearing that Cornwallis had ar- 
rived with a commission which would super- 
sede his, he returned to New TorL On 
20 Nov. 1782 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. In the following April he returned 
to England. Ha died in London on 4 March 
1788. 

Our knowledge of Bob'ertson'e cbaiacter 
rests entirely on the testimony of Thomas 
Jones, the chief justice of New York, a 
malevolent and disappointed man, who 
wrote a history of New York during the 
revolutionary war. Accordmg to him, 
Bobertson, when harrack-msster, enriched 
himself hy clipping the coins which passed 
through his hands, and when civil governor 
estabushed arbitrary tribunals. He showed, 
says Jones, 'the haughtiness, anperciUous- 
ness, and contempt natural to the pride of a 
rich and opulent Scot,’ and, when appointed 
governor, was infirm, paralytic, and un- 
dignifiedly amorous. 

[Jones’s Hist, of New York; Gent. Mdg. 
Morch 1788.] J. A. L. 

BOBEBTBON, JAMES (1714-1706), 
orientalist, born in 1714 in the parish of 
Cromarty, studied for many years at Leyden 
University under Sohultens, the celebrated 
Dutch orientalist, and was ‘called’ to bis 
native parish asminister, having been licensed 

K ia presbytery of Edinbiugh on 28 Nov, 

. lie never settled at Cromarty, but, 
after graduating at Leyden as ‘Britannus’ 
on 20 Jan. 1749, proceeded to Oxford to study 
under Thomas Hunt [q. v.], the rorius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. He was oflei'ed an ad- 
vantageous post in Doddridge’s acadenw at 
Northampton; but the town council of 
Edinburg, in reepouge to a petition from 
the divinity students, elected him about 
May 1761 to tbe obair of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He received the fees of 
students only, his superannuated predecessor. 
Professor Dawson, retaining the salary for 
life. Dr. Johnson, who v’isited Edinburgh in 
August 1773, was delighted with the conver- 
sation of the professor of oriental tongues 
(Boswni,!,, ed. 1848, p. 277). Bobertson 
was infirm during tbe last few years of his 
life, and died at Middlefleld, Leith IValk. 
on 26 Nov. 1796. Professor Baird was ap- 
pointed as joint Hebrew professor in 1793. 
A medallion of Bobertson by James Tassie 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, 
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liobertson wrote: 1. ‘ Grammatica Lingiiso at once went tliithor, and put himself in eom- 
Ilebrajffi,’ Edinbnrgli, 1738, 8 to; 2nd edit, anuiication with the duke. A liberal pension 
Edinburgh, 1783, 2. ‘The Ecsemblance of was subsequently bestowed on him^bythe 
Jesus to Moses considered,’ Edinburgh, 1766, British Government. Leaving Paris in 1815 
3vo. S. ‘ Clavis Pentatouchi,’ Edinburgh, he went to the monastery at Hatishou. It 
1770, 8vo. This is a learned analysis of the appears that at this period he interested him- 
Hebrew version of the Pentateuch, printed self in the education of the deaf and dumb' 
m Latin and English, Two dissertations John Bulwer [q, v.J had about 1640 first 
are prefixed (1) oii the Arabian tongue, noticed ‘ the capacity which deaf persons 
(_2) on the vowel points. A second edition, usually possess of enjoying music throuffh 
by the Eev. J. Einghorn, was published at tho medium of the teeth,’ liobertson turned 
Norwich in 1824, 8vo. Bulwor’s observation to excellent account in 

[Bower’s Hist. <St tho Uuiv. Edin. 1817, «. Germany, and by his exertions a new source 
&C0-6 ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclee. Scolicaiiis, iii. of instruction and enjoyment was opened to 
279 ; Sent. Mag. Bocembor 1790, p. 1066 ; those otherwise insensible to sounds (Edin- 

Foster's Life and Correspondence, i. 32n. ; ' ’ " • - - 

Allibone’s Diet, of English Lilerataio, ii. 1822 ; 

Orme’s Bibl. Bilil. p. 377; Leyden Students, 
publ, by tho Index Soc. p. 84 ; Gommetl’s 
Edinburgh Uuiv. of 300 Years, 1884, pp. 63, 

BC.] 0. F. S. 

ROBBETSON, .tames (d. 1 820), Bene- uavarian govornmunt proviueu the necessary 
dictine monk, was a native of Scotland, and material, including hooks with raised letters, 
at an earlyage was taken by his undo, Father and tho crown prince presented Robertson 
Marianus Brockie, to the monastory belong- with a donation of ton thousand florins for 
ing to tho Scottish Boiiedioliiios at Ratisbou. his now undertaliing. Tho solemn opening 
There lie became a professed father of the of this asylum took place with great ceremony 
order, taking in rdigion tho name of Gallus. on 6 May 1810, when 3,260 florins were suh- 
Ib is stated that • this short, stout, merry scribed, Robertson himself contributing one 
little monkAvas aBvnys jesting and poking thousand (Rjiin, Qhrmkles of 8t. James’s 
flin’ (Stotiiebt, CathoUo Mission in Scot- Scotch Monasteri/ at JRatisbon, mamaemtm 
land, p. 400). As ho did not promiso well the possession of tho Marquis of Bute). In 
at Ratisboii,li6 was sent home on tho mission, 1818 Robertson visited Scotlond, but return- 
and in 1797 ho was chaplain at Munshes in ing to Ratisbon, ho died there in 1820. 
Galloway. _ [InformiUion from the Rev. Oswald Hunter- 

In 1808, at the special suggestion of tho Blair, O.S.B. ; Napier’s Hist, of the War in the 
Bukoof Wellingtuii,Canuiug scut Robertson Peninsula, 1861, i. 219, 220.] T. 0. 

to Denmark on a dangerous mission. Tho ROBERTSON, JAMES (1783-1858), 
Spanish general, tho Marquis do In Uornaua, captain in the royal navy. [Sea ‘WiiKim, 
had been, with liis troops, trcaelierously do- Jakdb Roudhtbon.] 
tainod in Denmark Avhilo tho Eroiioh over- ROBERTSON, JAMES (1803-1860), 
ran Spain. Rohortson Avas dirootod to invito divine, oldest son of William Robertson, 
the marquis to avail himsolf of tho ossistanco farmer, and Barbora Andovson, his Avife, was 
oftheEnglishflooliuAvithdrowinghistroops. born at ArdlaAV, Pitsligo, Ahordoonshire, on 
Tie made his Avay successfully through tho 2 Jon. 1803. IIo Avas cducatod at the pariah 
French forciAS in the assumed oharaotev of a schools of Tyrio and Pitsligo, and afterwards 
dealer in. cigars and chocolato, and at length at Llarischal Oollcgc, Aberdeen, Avliere he 
gained access in tho island of Fiiiiou to tho obtained a mathomatioal bursary, and gra- 
Spanish commander, Avho aoooptod the olTor dirntod nt tho university as M.A. in 1820. 
of tho English ministry. An account of tho Ho -was dcsoribod by tho professor of moral 
dilBoulties ho oncoimlored in getting hack philosophy and logic as tho host scholar who 
to England will bo found in tho ‘Norrotive had been m his class for thirty years, and 
of a Secret Mission to tho Danish Islands in by tho professor of mathematics as Avith one 
1808. BytheEov.JamosRohortson. Edited, axccptionthobostwhohadattendedthecol- 
fromtheauthor’smanusoript, byhisuophow, jlcgo for forty years. After attending the 
Alexander Clinton Frasor,’ London, l868, divinity hall from 1821 to 1824, he was 
8vo. For some yoors after his oaoope from. Uoensod by tho presbytery of Door on 0 July 
the continent in 1800 he resided at Dublin, j 1826, and was appointed schoolmaster of the 
but in 1813 ho Avasoificiallyomploycd abroad toAvn of Pitsligo. Tie next became tutor 
in diplomacy by tho Duko of Wellington, and librorian in tho Duke of Gordon’s family 
On tho entrance of the allies into Pans ho at Gordon Castle, and on 10 July 1829 tho 


uurgn dteview, jiuy loeo, p. ■413J. Hohert- 
sou woa also tho founder of tho first blind 
asylum in Bairaria. A largo and finely deco- 
rated boll belonging to the ScotlisLmonastery 
Avas given by Abbot Benedict Arbuthiiot and 
his chaptor for a school for the blind. The 
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(governors of Gordon’s Ilo^ital in Aberdeen 
^ected him headmaster. Inrough the duke’s 
influence he was appointed, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the church of lilloii in June 
1832, and ordained on 30 Aug. following. 

Taking a great interest in chemistry, 
Eobertson adopted in 1841 Liebig’s sugges- 
tion to farmers to dissolve bones in sulpnnric 
acid before awlying them to the soil as 
manure f and liis experiments in Ellon led 
to tlie first application of dissolved bones to 
the soil of Great Britain, In 1841 he wrote 
the description and history of his pariah for 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland.’ 
On 80 May 1842 hewas suspended with others 
by the guneral assembly from his judicial 
functions as a member of presbytery for hold- 
ing communion with the deposed ministers of 
Strathbogie. Boberlson was always an out- 
spoken opponent of ‘Disruption’ principles, 
and afterwards became leader of we mode- 
rate party in the church of Scotland. In 
1843 he was appointed a member of the 
poor-law commission, whose report was 
jssued in 1841. 

In October 1843 Eobertson became pro- 
fessor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, as well as secretary 
to the bible board (or, as the commission 
roads, ‘ Secretary for Her Majesty’s sole and 
only master printers in Scotland^. Before 
he left the north, Marisclml (JoUege, on 
12 Oct. 1843, conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He did not demit his parochial charge 
till 2 March 1844. This was accepted on 
22 Deo., when he was admitted to his chair. 
Ho was appointed convener of the com- 
mittee for endowment of chapels of ease by 
the assembly on 28 May 1847. It was in 
tills capacity that llohertsonwos best known, 
and the ‘Endowment Scheme ’ of the church 
of Scotland is inseparably associated with his 
name. Eor this purpose, before bis death, 
he had obtained contributions amounting to 
obout half a million sterling, endowing up- 
wards of sixty-Avo parishes. On 22 May 
18C6 he was elected moderator of tho general 
assembly. After a few days' illness, ho died 
on 2 Deo. 1800. His remains wore interred 
in St. Outhhert’s churchyard in Edinburgh. 
On 23 April 1837 he married Ann Forbes, 
widow of the preceding incumbent, Eobort 
Doup^lass ; and her three sons he brought up 
ns lus own. His wife and one of his step- 
sone survived him. 

Eobertson was the author of: 1. ‘Free 
Trade in Corn,’ Edinburgh, 1826, 8vo. 

2. ‘The British Constitution and IPorlia- 
«nontary Kefbrm,’ Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 

3. ‘ Exposition of the Principles, Operation, 
and Prospects of the Church of Scotland’s 

VOL. XVI. 


Indian Mission,’ Edinburgh, 1833, 8vo. 4.‘0n 
the Power of the Civil Magistrate in blatters 
of Eeligion,' Edinburgh, 1836, 12mo. 6. 'Ob- 
servations on the Veto Act,’ Edinburgh, 
1840, 8vo. 6. ‘Statement for the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie . . .,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Answers to tho Eemonstrance ’ (Strath- 
bogie), London, 1841, 8vo. 8. ‘Appeal for 
the Advancement of Female Education in 
India,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 9. ‘Eemarks 
and Suggestions relative to the Proposed 
Endowment Scheme,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 
10. ‘ Letters to the Editor of the Northern 
Standard,’ Edinburgh, 1864, 8vo. 11. ‘Old 
Truths andModernSpeculations, ’Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 

[Life, by Dr. A. H. Cbnrteris, 1868 (with por- 
tiait); HewScott’aFastiivi. 601-6.] Ct. S-K. 

ROBBETSON,.TAMESBUETON(1800- 
1877), historian, born iu London on 15 Nov. 
1800, was son of Thomas Eobertson, who 
belonged to the clan of the Eobertsons of 
Stro wan, Perthshire. The father was alanded 
proprietor in the island of Grenada, IVest 
tnmes, and there Eobertson passed bis early 
childhood. In 1809 his mother, who had been 
left a widow some years previously, brought 
him to England, and in the following year 
sent him to the Eoman catholic college of 
St. Edmund, near Ware, which he quitted 
in 1819. In 1823 he was called to the bar. 
lie made several visits to France, ■where, 
under the direction of bis friends, the Abb6 
de la Mennais, ond the Abb6 (afterwards 
Mouseigneiu') Gerbet, he studied literature, 
philosophy, and the elements of dogmatic 
theology. After various preliminary essays 
he published in 1836 a translation in two 
volumes of Frederick Schlegel's ‘ Philosophy 
of History,’ which passed through many edi- 
tions, and wos included in ‘Bolm’s Standard 
Library’ in 1846. To this translation he 
prefi.ved a memoir of the life and -writings 
of the author. Between 1636 and 1864 he 
was an assiduous contributor to the ‘Dub- 
lin Eeview.' 

From 1837 to 1864 be resided with his 
friends in difierent parts of Germany and 
Belgium. During his abode at Wurzburg 
he published his translation of Dr. Miihler's 
‘ Symbolism ; or Exposition of Doctrinal Dif- 
feronces between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings,’ 
2 rols. London, 1848. To this translation he 
prefixed a sketch of the state of protestantism. 
and Catholicism in German-y during the pre- 
vious hundred years, as well as a memoir of 
the life and writings of Dr. Mfihler. _ This 
work, which went through several editions 
both m Great Britain and America, made a 

4 0 
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profound impression on the traotnrian party 
at Oxford. 

In 1866 Dr. Newman, then rector of tho 
newly founded catholic unirereity at Dublin, 
nominated Bohertson to the chair of geo- 
graphy and modern history. To the profes- 
BorSiip of history ho enhseqnontly united that 
of English literature. Subsequently Tlohert- 
son published a series of works, which met 
with much succoss. The drst was a course 
of ‘Public Lectures delivered before the 
Oatholic University of Ireland on some Sub- 
jects of Ancient and Modern History,’ Lon- 
don, 1869, 8vo. This was followed by an 
epic poem in blank verse, interspersed with 
lyrics, entitled ‘ The Prophet Enoch ; or the 
Sons of God and tho Sons of Mon,’ London 
[1860],12mo; ‘Lecturos on some Subjects 
SfMod ern History and Biography, delivered 
at the Oatholic University of Ireland,’ Dub- 
lin, 1804, 12mo i on the ‘ Writings of Cha- 
teaubriand^ and on the Illuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists j’ ‘Lectures on the Lif^ Writ- 
ings, and Times of Edmund Burko/tiondon 
[1839], 8vo j and a translation of Dr. Iler- 

enrOther’a ‘ Anti-.Tanu8,’ London, 1870, 8vo, 

siM a ropljr to ‘ The Pope and the Council, 
by Janus, ’^with on introduction by tho trans- 
lator, giving tho history of Qnllicanism from 
the reign of Louis aIV. In 1860 the 
queen, on the recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, bestowed a pension of 90/. a year on 
Bobertson in recognition of his long sor- 
vicos to English literature, and in 1873 
Pius IX conTorrod upon him the title of 
Doctor in Philosophy. lie died in Dublin 
on 14 Eeb. 1877, and was buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

[Tubist, 24 Pob. 1877, pp. 240, 244 ; Men of 
tlio Time, 9th edit. p. 849 ; Dublin Preemao’s 
Journal, 16 Peb. 1877, p. 6.] T. 0. 

BOBERTSON, JAMES CBAIQIE 
(1818-1882), canon of Cantorbuiy, and 
author of the ‘History of the Christian 
Church,’ was born in 1813 at Abordeon, 
whore his father was a merchant. His 
mother’s maiden name was Craigic, Ills 
eaidy education was gained chiotfy at the 
Udny ocadomy, though, owing to liis mother’s 
frequent migrations, he is said to have boon 
at twelve other schools. His father wos 
a preshytorian, hut his mother’s family was 
opisoopgdian. He studied for a time for 
the ScoUish bar, hut having resolved upon 
ordination in the church of England, ho 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1881, 
and graduated B.A. in 1884, and M.A. in 
1888. Ho did not atlenmt to take honours, 
feeling that his early odTuoation was insuf- 
ficient j hut he spent his vacaliuns iu Qdt- 


man^ and beeame well acquainted with 
tho German language ond literature. He 
wos ordoined in 1833. While stiU a curate 
he wrote a hook entitled ‘IIow shall we 
conform to the Liturgy P’ (1843, 3rd edit. 
1869), which attracted considerable notice. 
It showed the impoeslbility of a literal com- 
pliance with all the rubrics, and the conse- 
quent need of tolerance and aluetieity. After 
serving two curacies Bobertson was in- 
stituted in 1846 to the vicarage of Bekea- 
boume, near Canterbury. There he largely 
devoted himself to literary work, concentrat- 
ing his attention on historical research. In 
1M9 he edited Iloylyn’e ‘ History of the Ee- 
formation.’ In 1 860 he wrote on the Gorham 
case, translated ‘Olshauaen on theBomans,’ 
and bogon his ‘ Ohuroh History,’ his most 
important work j volume i. appeared in 1862, 
and volume iv., bringing the narrative to 
tlio Boformation, in 1878. A revised edi- 
tion (in 8 vole.), entitled ‘History of the 
Ohrislian Ohnrdi from the Apostolio Age 
to the Boformation,’ was issued in 1874-6. 
Other works of value in a liice direction in- 
cludod ‘ Sketohes of Ohuroh History,' for the 
Christian Knowledge Society (pt. i. 1866, pt. 
ii.l878)i ‘Beokot! aBion’aphy’(1869)j and 
‘Plain Lectures on tlie Growth of tho Papal 
Power’ (1870. He olso edited 'Borgrave’s 
Alexander Vll and the College of Cardinals ’ 
(Camden Soc. 1866), and for the Master of 
the Bolls ‘ Materials for tho History of Arch- 
bishop Tliomas Becket’ (vol. i, 1876, vol. 
vi. 1883) i tho last volume was completed 
after Boborl son’s death by his coadjutor. Dr. 
J. Drigstocko Sheppard. 

In 1869 Bobertson was made canon of 
Canterbury, and from 1804 to 1874 was pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at King’s Col- 
lege, London. In 1864 ho was elected a 
member of tho Athonimim Club as ‘ a person 
eminent in literature.’ Prossure of literary 
work, ooinhined with tho grief caused in 1877 
by tho deoth of a eon, told upon him severely. 
Ho died at Oanterhury on 9 J uly 1883, while 
anxiously endeavouring to complete and 
indox the last volume of his ‘Momorials of 
Bookot.’ Ho married in 1839 tho sister of 
his oollego ftiond, Biohard Stevenson, fel- 
low of Trinity Collogo, Cambridge, and had 
a largo family. 

B^ertson was a man of groat leaiming, 
and had a power of using it judioionsly. 
Ilia works are marked by solidity and trust- 
worthiness rntlier than by the brightness of 
temperament and hrillinnoe ns a oonversar 
Uonnlist which distingmshod him in social 
life. He nnmhored among his intimate 
friends William MaePhorann, editor of the 
‘Quarterly Eoviowj’ John Murray the pub* 
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lisher (third of the name) j Dean Stanley ; 
Alexander Dyce, the Shakespearean scholar; 
and he was well and long acquainted with 
Tennyson, Besides his other work, he was a 
learned contributor to the ' Quarterly Be- 
view.’ He took much interest in the cathe- 
dral library at Canterbury, prompted the 
erection of the building which now contains 
it, and rearranged the catalogue. He was 
cccleeiastically a moderate hign churchman, 
but his historical Imowledre made him con- 
demn ultra-ritualism, and brought him, in 
such matters, into accord with Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Doan Stanley. 

[Private information,] W. H, P, 

ROBERTSON, JOHN (1713-1776), 
mathematician, was born in 1713. Though 
apprenticed to a trade, he became a teacher 
in mathematics, and in 1748 was appointed 
master of the royal mathematical school in 
Christ’s Hospital. In 1766 he became first 
master of the Ro_yal Naval Academy at 
Porlsmoiith. Having lost this appointment 
in 17(10 ' through petty cabals ot tlie second 
master,’ he returned to London, and was 
appointed clerk and librariati to the Royal 
Society on 7 Jan. 1768. This ofBoe he held, 
with repute, till his death, on 11 Deo. 1776. 

His chief publication Was ‘ The Elements 
of Navigation,’ which appeared in 1764, and 
went through seven editions in fifty years. 
His other works were s 1. ‘ A Compleat Trea- 
tise of Mensuration,’ 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1748, 
k ‘ Maihematical Instruments,’ 1747 ; 4th 
edit. 1778 (by W. Mountains). 8. ' A Trans- 
lation of Da La Caillo’s Elements of Astro- 
nomy,' 1760. Ho also published nine papers 
in the ‘Philosophical Transootions,’ 1760-72, 

‘ On Logarithmic Tangents ; ’ ‘ Onljogarith- 
mio Lines on Gunter’s Scale’ (of. MaskBPS, 
Script. Zog. vol y. 1791): ‘On Extraor- 
dinary Phenomena in Portsmouth Harbour ; ’ 
‘On the Spooiflo Gravity of Living Men;’ 
‘ On tiie Fall of Water under Bridges ; ' ‘ On 
Circulating Deoimols ; ’ ‘ On the Motion of 
a Body deflcolod by Forces from Two Fixed 
Points;’ and ‘On Twenty Oases of Com- 
pound Tutorest.’ To him, as to Onarles Ijend- 
bottev [q. v.] has been assigned the disoovory 
oi the theorem that in steroographio proj action 
tlie angle between two circles on the sphere 
equals the angle between two circles on pr:> 
motion (0Ha.8i.ns, Apergu Hist pp. 616-17). 
The theorem seems to have heon common 
knowledge at the time and to have been sug- 
gested by Edmund Halley ]696-7_(of. Dr.A. 

nuTdiiiNSoir,0»c(profroc<or,etc.,inAfwiei'fl- 

log. Mag., Nov. 1908, xv. no. 60, pp. 03-113). 

rilutl oil’s Mathematical Diet.; Allibono; Brit. 

Mie.Cat,] W.F.a. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN (1767-1810), 
minor poet, was born in Paisley on 30 Nov. 
1767. His father, a prosperous grocer, gave 
him the best eduoatmn Paisley could fur- 
nish. Business reverses, however, narrowed 
the father's means, and Robertson enlisted 
in the Fife militia in 1803, being speedily 
appointed to a regimental clerkship, and he 
is believed also to have acted as re^meUtal 
schoolmaster (Roohbs, Modern Soottieh Min- 
strel). He interested himself in literature, 
but he seems to have become dissipated and 
melancholy, and committed suicide at Eilsea, 
near Portsmouth, in April 1810. RoheHson's 
toica were never collected, hut his song ‘ The 
'room Meal Pock,’ written during a dearth 
in 1600, has merit, and is- in all adequate 
collectiona of Scottish poetry. 

[Brown’s Paisley Poets; Rogers’sModern Scot- 
tish Minstrel.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, Sir JOHN (1816-1891), 
Australian statesman, third son of James 
Robertson, was born at Bow, London, otn 
16 Oct. 1816. The father was a friend of 
Governor Six Thomas Makdoagall-Brisbane 
[q. v.T, by whom he was induced to settle in 
New Houlh Wales in 1820. He received a 
grant of 3,600 acres of land, and settled as a 
squatter on the Upper Himter River. Him- 
sdf a Scots presbyterion, Robertson placed 
his son John under the care of John Dim- 
more Lang [q. v.] John was afterwards edu- 
cated at private schools, end at sixtesn, eon- 
Irary to his parents’ wi^es, became a sailor. 
Having some knowledge of navigation and 
a reputation as a good boatman, he was in 
1833 taken on as a paid band on hoard the 
Sovereign, trading with London. Among 
the letters which Uie ship carried home was 
one to a tenant on Lord Palmerston’s estate. 
Lord Palmerston in some way got to know 
of it, sent for Roberteon, took a fancy to 
him, and wrote to the governor of the eoloriy 
on his behalf. But l^bertson, for the pre- 
sent bent on further travel, visited Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, and returned to Australia 
through South America. Arriving at Sydney 
in the oonrse of 1836, he settled down at 
once to a squatter’s life in the Liverpool 
plains, outside the area of police protection 
and government regulation. Retiring the 
inconvenience and danger of the situation, 
he took a prominent part in a petition to the 
governor for better regulations (1836). The 
governor was opposed to the formation of 
fresh settlements at the time. Thereupon the 
squatters sent Robertson as their ropreaentar 
live to the governor on thesuhject(1837). The 
snooess of nis mission at once brought him 
into prominenos as an advocate of squattert’ 

4o3 
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tights. He declined, however, to associate In January 1866 he was again elected tor 
himself with the movement, started about West Sydney, and was miiuster of lands in 
the same time W the Pastoral Association, the fourth Oowper administration from 
far vesting the behold of the land in the 3 Feb. 1866 to 21 Jan. 1866. ™ 

squatters; and ultimately he split with his On 27 Oct. 1868 i^bertson became premier 

old friend Wentworth on the nomination of again, and this time, though he induced his 
the latter to the legislative council for the friend Cowper to take office, retained the 
purpose of furthering the aims of the free- premiership himself throughout the admini- 
hold party. stration, which lasted till 16 Dec. 1870 and 

In 1865 Robertson was a witness before was marked by the passage of several 
Sir Henry Parkes’s committee on agriculture, measures which he had foreshadowed in his 
and wrote an important paper on land reform first electioneering speech. After ioininir 
at its request. At the first election under the the ministry of Sir James Martin'^ fn. vfl 
constitution of 1866 ha was returned in the (December 1870-May 1872) as colonial 
liberal interest, olthoimh in precarious health, secretary — a step condemned by some of his 
for the counties of PhiUip, Brisbane, and friends — Robertson was on 9 Feb. 1875 again 

Bligh. In his address he advocated manhood called upon to form a ministry himself.* In 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal distribution of this administration he acted as treasurer as 
seats, and a national system of education, well as colonial secretary, and remained in 
as well as free selection of the lands of the office till 21 March 1877, when he was de- 
colonjr. Robertson's first active political work feated and resigned. The Parkes ministry 
was his effort to amend the land biU of Sir which followed him was shortlived. Eobert- 
Terence Aubrey Murray [q. v.] in 1857. son came into power for a fourth time on 
At first he stood practically alone, but pur- 17 Aug. 1877, but kept his party together for 
suing his object with neat tenacity, and five months only. This unsettled state of 
tskingadvantageofsomedifierenceofopinion politics disgusted the public; Robertson loot 
among his opponents, he brought about a his seat for Sydney, but was elected for 
dissolution on the question. He joined the Miidgee (December 1877) ; the trouble was 
new Cowper government as secretary for ended by his coalition with Sir Henry Parkes. 
'lands and public works in January 1858. Robertson resigned his seat in the assembly, 
He immediately dealt provisionally with all and went to the legislative council ; he was 
outstanding applications for laud, and intro- first simply vice-president of the executive 
duced aland bill, the consideration of which council, later on minister of public instruc- 
was postponed by the dissolution of April 1869 tion (1 May 1880), and afterwards minister 
on the electoral question. During the session of londs (29 Dec. 1881). The chief measure 
of 1869 he carried through the Increased ofthis government was the public instruction 
Rental Assessment Act, which led to much act. On a land not introduced by Robertson, 
difference in the ministry, and eventually to which was considered inadequate by the new 
Its resignation. He took an active port reformers, the ministry was defeated (No- 
in amending the Forster land bill early in vember 1881). 

1860, and, on the retirement of the Forster In 1882 Robertson re-entered the assem- 
administration, was ultimately sent for by bly as member for Mudgee, and the next 
the governor, and formed his first ministry on session was marked by his bitter opposition 
9 March 1860. Lator on he induced Charles to the new land acts, which he never ceased 
Cowper, his colonial secretary, to become to condemn. Tnotherdirectionshisactivitv 
again the leader of the party, the ministry diminished, and when summoned by Lord 
otherwise remaining unolxanged. He now Carrington in 1886 to form a now ministry, 
introduced his own land bill, which was he could not hold his followers together 
defeated in the legislative council. In order for more than a few months. His health 
to assure the passage of the bill he resigned was failing, and in 1886 he retired from 
his seat in the assembly^ and was nominated public life, honoured ^ a gift of 10,000/. 
to the reformed legislative council. He was from the New South Wales parliament in 
thus enabled, in the teeth of fierce opposition, recognition of his services. When, in 1888, 
to cany the biU which was for many years the second great struggle between pro- 
tho land law of New South Wales. He went tection and free trade took place, he so far 
out of office on 16 Oct. 1863. broke his retirement as to propose the freo- 

Robertson’s next great political fight was trade candidate for Sydney, and he latterly 
on the aide of free trade. In 1864 he con- took a prominent part in opposition to the 
tested and won West Sydney for the free- federation movement. His later years were 
traders, but shortly afterwards resigned the spent in retirement at Olovelly, AVatson’s 
seat in order to attend to private business. Bay, where he died on 8 May 1891, His 
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body was brought to Sydney, and there | 
accorded a pubuc funeral, hemg buried at 
the South Ilead public cemetery, Watson's 
Bay. It was said of Ilobertson at his death , 
that he was * the last of the old leaders.’ I 
Hewas a remarkably handsome'man, and his 
justice and fairness exacted tribute from his 
political opponents. 

Bohextson married, in 1837, Margaret 
Emma, daughter of J. J. Davies of Olovelly, 
Watson’s Bay, and left two sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter married Sir 
George Macleay [see under MACLuar, Alux- 
aitdub]. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 9 and 11 May 1891 ; 
Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates; Parkes's 
Eifty Tears in the Making of Australian His- 
tory,] C, A, H. 

EOBERTSON, JOHN PARISH (1792- 
1843), merchant and author, was born at 
Kelso or Edinburgh in 1792. His father, 
at one time assistant-secretary of the Bank 
of Scotland, was engaged in business at 
Glasgow. His mother, Juliet Parish, was 
the daughter of a Hamburg merchant of 
Scottish extraction. Educated at the gram- 
mar school at Dalkeith, Robertson accom- 
panied his father to South America in 1806. 
lie landed at Monte Video on the day after 
its occupation by the British forces under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty [q. v.] On the ces- 
sion of that city, he rvas sent home by his 
father, but in 1803 sailed on his own account 
for Rio de Janeiro, where he wos employed 
as a clerk for three years. 

Robertson now tried to open up trade with 
Paraguay. At the end of 1811 he went 
os a mercantile agent to Assumption, but 
in 1816 was compelled by the dictator 
Erancia to leave the country, aloi^ with his 
younger brother, William Parish Robertson, 
who had joined him. He sailed for Buenos 
Ayres with much merchandise, but was 
stopped by an accident at Con'ientes, on the 
banks of the Paran&. During the next year 
he and his brother, with the aid of Peter 
Campbell, achieved great success by trading 
in hides with Paraguay. He returned to 
England in 1817, and established connec- 
tions with London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. Sailing for Buenos Ayres in 1830, 
he commenced trading with Ohili and Peru, 
and landed at Greenock in 1834 or 1836, 
with a fortune of 100,000/., as the represen- 
tative of some of the South American re- 
publics. Ruined in 1820, he went to South 
Amenca with the object of recovering part 
of his fortune, but, failing to do so, returned 
to England in 1830. Intending to devote 
liimseif to study, Robertson entered Corpus 


Christ! College, Cambridge, but in 1833 ill- 
health oompmled him to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he attempted to arrange his 
business affairs. Obliged to earn a Ureli- 
hood, he settled in London in 1834. He 
died at Calais on 1 Nov. 1843. 

Robertson published : 1, ‘ Solomon Seesaw 
. . . with Illustrations by Phiz,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1839, 12mo ; 3 vols. Philadelphia, 
1839, 13mo. 2. In conjunction with his 

brother, William Parish Robertson, ‘Letteze 
on Paraguay; comprising an Account of a 
Four Years’ Residence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator 
Francia,’ 2 vols. London, 1838, 12mo ; Phila- 
delphia, 2 vols. 1838, 12mo (a sequel, entitled 
‘ Franoia’s Reign of Terror,’ appeared in one 
volume, London, 1839, 13mo ; 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, 12mo ; 2nd edit. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1839, 12mo). 3. ‘Letters on South 
America, comprising Travels on the Banks 
of the Parana, and Rio de la Plata,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1843, 12mo. 

[Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, new sar. 
1884, i. 10-18; Dublin University Magazine, 
xii. 474 ; Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 671 ; Athemeum, 
1838 pp. 646, 671, 1839 pp. 27, 488, 1848pp. 
254-70 W.A.S.H: 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1726-1802), 
divine and writer, born at l^ipc, West- 
moreland, on 28 Aug. 1726, was the ron of a 
maltster whose family was long established at 
Rutter in the parish of Appleby. His mother 
was the only daughter of Edward Steven- 
son of ICnipe, a relative of Edmund Gibson 
[q, V.], bishop of London. Robertson was 
educated at the free school at Appleby, and 
on 17 March 1746 matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford. Ho graduated B.A. on 
19 Oct. 1749, and took holy orders about 
1763, being appointed curate to Dr. Sykes 
at Riwleigh, Essex. In 1768 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Herriard in Hamp- 
shire, and married. He became rector of 
Sutton, Essex, in 1770, and in 1779 vicar 
of Horncastlo, Lincolnshire, by the gift of 
his relative. Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Robertson devoted much time to literary 
work, and won reputation as a critic. In 
1772 he revised for the press Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe’s posthumous sermons, and in the 
same year edited Algernon Sidney’s ' Dis- 
courses on Government,’ at the request of 
Thomas Hollis, to whom the work has been 
wrongly ascribed [see under Hortis, Thoicao, 
1720-1774] (Homs, Ife, 1780, p. 448). 
He was a voluminous writer in the ' Critical 
Review,' to which he contributed more than 
two thousand six hundred articles between 
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1764 and 1786. He also wrote in tie ‘ Gen- Init soon showed a taste for literature writ- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ and produced a learned ing in the ‘ Aberdeen Magazine ’ in' 1831 
work on the authenticity of the | Parian and publishing imder the name of Jolm 
Chronicle ’ (London, 1788, 8vo), which was Brown, a Deeside coachman, in 1836 
answered by John Hewlett [q. v.] ' Guide to Deeside,’ and in 1838 a guide to 

Robertson died of apoplexy on 19 Jan, Aberdeen, called ‘The Book of Bon Accord’ 

1802, in his seventy-sixth year. His wife. In this hook, though never completed he 
a daughter of Timothy Raikes, chemist, at first proved his exact knowledge of anti- 
London, survived him, but his children all quities, and there is no better account of his 
died in mfancy. Robertson was taU, hand- native city. His ‘ Delioi® Literaiise,’ pub- 
some, and urbane in manner. _ lished in the following year, showed a culti- 

Besides separate sermons, a translation of vated taste in literature, and the collection of 
Pfinelon’s ‘ Telemachua ’ (1796), and the the masterpieces in it helped to form his own 
works already mentioned, l^hertson’s chief style. The foundation in 1830 of the Spald- 
publications were : 1. ‘ A Letter to Sauxay ing Club, which was due to Robertson and 
on the Case of Miss Butterfield, a Young his Mend Dr. John Stuart, for the publication 

Woman charged with Murder,’ London, of historical records and rare memoirs of the 
1776, 8vo, with ‘ Observations on the same,’ north of Scotland, gave Robertson his op- 
1776, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Essay on Culinary Poisons,’ portunity; and although the club hod many 
London, 1781, 8 VO. 3. ‘ Introduction to the learned editors, none surpassed him in ful- 
Study of Polite Literaturey London, 1782, ness and accuracy. His chief contribution 
12mo ; other edits. 1786, 1799, and 1808. was the ‘ Collections for a History of the 
4. ‘ An Essay on Punctuation,’ London, Shires of Aberdeen and Banil)’ 1842, which 
1786, 8vo; 0th edit. London, 1808, 8voj formed the preface to ‘lUustrations of the 
answered by David Steel in ‘ Remarks on Topwraphy and Antiquities of Aberdeen 
an Essay,’ &e., London, 1786, 12mo._6. ‘Ob- and Banff’ (vol. ii. 1847, vol. iii. 1868,vol. iv. 
serrations on the Act for augmenting the 1 1809). Tliis is the most complete series of 
Salaries of Curates,’ publishett under the records, public and private, which any county 
name of Eusebius, Vicar of Lilliput, Lon- , in. Scotland has yet published. He also 
don, 1797, 8vo. 6. ‘An Essay on the Edu- edited, for the same club, the ‘Diary of 
cation of Young Ladies,’ 1798, 12mo. General Patrick Gordon, a.d. 1085-1699,’ iu 
7. ‘ Essay on the Nature of English Verso,’ 1802, and in 1841, along with Dr. Grub, 
London, 1799, 8vo j 6th edit., 1808, 12mo. ‘ Gordon of Rothiemay, History of Scots 

[Beuss's Register of Living Authors ; Rose’s Affairs from 1837 to 1041.' He paid a short 
Biogr. Diet. ; Gent. M<ig. Eebruary 1802, p. 108 j visit to Edinburgh in 1838 and engaged in 
Monthly Mag., March 1802, p. 133 i Foster’s historical work, hut found it so unremunera- 
Alumni Oion. j European Mag. July 1788 p. 24, 1 tiva that he returned to Aberdeen, and sup- 
and April 1707 p. 260; English Review, AprU ' ported himself chiefly by writing for the 

I ‘Aberdeen Courier,’ afterwards tlfe ‘Aber- 
, deen Constitutional,’ which he edited for four 
*“*“*•■1 0. n. B. I yoars. In 1843 he went to Glasgow, where 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1860), ^ he edited the ‘Glasgow Constitutional’ down 
Scottish historian and record scholar, was to 1849, when he moved to Edinburgh as 
born in Aberdeen on 17 May 1810. His editor of the ‘ Courant' (1849-63). 
father, having tried his fortune iu England, The political principles of Robertson, and 
had returned to his native county, where he of aU the papers he edited, were conserva- 
wos first a small farmer, and afterwards a tive ; but he had many friends of other 
small shopkeeper, at Wolmnnhill, Aberdeen, j views, and received &om the whig Lord- 
Ilis mother was left a widow when Joseph { advocate Monoreiff— it is said, at the instance 
was only seven, and he was educated at Udny . of Lord Aberdeen — the appointment of his- 
parish school under Mr. Biseet, where James torical cmator of tho records in the Ediii- 
Outram [q. v.] was one of his comrades, and , burgh Register House in 1868, ‘ The Ultima 
afterwards at the grammar school and Moii- > Thmo of my desires would he a situation in 
schol ‘College, Aberdeen, where he acquired the Register House,’ he wrote to his Mend 
a sound knowledge of Latin, hut was more ' Hill Buxton in 1833. He had to wait twenty 
disbinguishedforphysicalthanmentalahility. j years, to the great loss of Scottish history, 
.Tohu ]HllBurton[q.v.], the historian of Scot- Although the office received a new name, 
land, was his oontemporory at school and uni- Robertson’s work was praotieolly a continua- 
versity, and his lifelong Mend. On leaving ! tion of that hogon by WiUiam Robertson 
Miirischal College he was apprenticed to an (1740-1799) [q. v.] and Thomas Thomson 
advocate, as solicitors are called in Aberdeen, [q, v.] ns deputy clerk-register, In his new 
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sphere Bohertson was aided hy the counsels 
of Cosmo Innes and Hill Burton, and aup- 
poited by his official superiors, the Marquis of 
Balhousie and Sir J. Gibson Craig. Among 
his duties were the arrangement and selection 
of such records as were of special value, their 
publication in a manner similar to that of the 
series published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls in England, so far as the 
meagre grants to Scotland permitted, and the 
answeri^ constant inquiries into all branches 
of Scottish history. The last duty, performed 
with Mndly courtesy and keen mteUigence, 
took up much of his time. Always diligent, 
and working perhaps somewhat beyond his 
physical strength, Robertson edited in 1863 
the ‘Inventories of Jewels, Dresses, Fumi' 
ture, Books, and Paintings belonging to 
Queen Mary,’ and ‘ Concilia Eeclesi® Scoti- 
oanse’ in 1866, which are among the best 
publications of the Bannatyne Club. The 
‘Oonoilin’ is Robertson’s chief work; for, 
besides collecting the whole extant record 
sources for the history of the councils of the 
church of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
he filled the notes with such copious stores 
of learning as to make them almost an 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland during the 
p^iod. An article on ‘ Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for 
1849 gave further proof of his fitness to 
undertake a complete ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland, ilis contributions to ‘Cham- 
bers's Encyclopiedia’ on topics of Scottish 
history, civil us well as ecclesiastical, were 
valuable results of original research. He died 
on 13 Dec. 1866, soon after completing the 
Concilia.’ He was survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. To his wife 
Queen Victoria granted a pension of lOOf. a 
year, in consideration of Robertson’s ' ser- 
vices to literature, and especially illustrative 
of the ancient history of Scotland.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to editions of the Abbeys 
and Oathedruls of Scotland, Aberdeen, 1801 ; 
personal knowledge.] iB. M. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH CLINTON 
('1788-186^), joint compiler of the ‘Percy 
Anecdotes,’ born in London in 1788, was a 
atent agent in Fleet Street, tbe business 
eing carried on until 1892 as ‘ Robertson & 
Broomon.’ Robertson founded the ‘Me- 
chanic’s Magazine’ in 182S, and edited and 
largely wrote it until the year of his death. 
Hh gave evidence before the House of Com- 
mons committee on patent law in 1849. His 
chief title to remembrance rests on 'The 
Percy Amecdotes,’ 20 vols. London, 1821-3, 
12mo (subsequent editions 1830, 1868, 1 869, 
and various American editions), The volumes. 


which came out in forty-fom* monthly 
parts, were professedly written by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy. Reuben was Thomas Byerley 
[q. v.l, and f&olto was Robertson. The so- 
styled ‘brothers Periw’met to discuss the 
work at the Percy conee-house in Rathbone 
Place, whence their compilation derived its 
name. Sir Richard Phillips |h . v.] afterwards 
claimed that tho original idea was derived 
firom his suggestion to file the anecdotes 
which had appeared in the ‘ Star ’newspaper 
over a long series of years. The ‘Peroys’ 
did little more than classify a collection of 
anecdotes formed upon a similar plan. The 
same collaborators commenced a series of 
‘ Percy Histories, or interesting Memorials 
of the Capitals of Europe,’ but this got no 
further than ‘London,’ 1823, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson also started as 'Sholto Percy,’ 
in 1828, an abridgment of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels.’ He died at Brompton on 22 Sept. 
1852. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 648 ; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. vii. 214, 3id ser, ix. 168 ; Allibone's 
Diet, of English Lit, s. v. ‘ Percy, Sholto ; ’ Halkctt 
and Laing's Diet, of Anon, end Psendon. Lit. iii, 
1884 ; Blackwood’s Mag. xi, 605 ; Percy Anecd. 
in Ohandos Classica, wiu pref. by Timbs, 4 vols. 
1 888 j Brit. Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, PATRICE, Lokd Ro- 
BBBiBOK (1794-1836), Scottish judge, born 
in Edinburgh on l7 Feb. 1794, was the 
second son of James Robertson, writer to 
the signet, who died on 16 April 1820. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mai'y Saunders, 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and was called to the Scottish bar on 
27 May 1810, along with his Mend John 
Wilson [q. v.l afterwards better known as 
‘ GkristopW North.’ He soon obtained a 
practice, both in the court of session and 
Wore the general assembly. In January 
1838 he defended the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners before the high court of juslioiary 
at Edinburgh. On 29 Nov. 1842 he was 
chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. He 
was appointed an ordinary lord of session in 
the place of Lord Meadowbank in Novem- 
ber 1843, and took his seat on the bench as 
Lord Robertson. In 1848 he was elected by 
the students lord rector of Morischal College 
and university of Aberdeen, and received 
the degree of LL.D. He died suddenly, 
jftom a stroke of apoplexy, at his house m 
Drummond Place, Emnburgh, on 10 Jan. 
1865, aged 60, He was buried in West 
Churohburying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 
15th of the same month, A marble tablet 
was erected to his memory in St. Giles's 
Church. 
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Ilobortson '(vaa an. able and energetic ad- 
vocate, of strong natural abilities and vigorous 
common-sense. He was commonly called by 
tbe endearing Scottish diminutive 'Peter,’ 
and was highly esteemed for his convivial and 
Bomal qualities. His wit and humour were 
proverbial, and in sheer power of ridioule ho 
waswithout arival amonghis contemporaries. 


Modern Athenians, 1832, 
"1-3 ('^th portrait) : Scotsman, IS Jan. ISoJ- 
limes, 12 Jan, 1865, 26 July 1883; Illniti-aced 
^ndon News, 20 Jan. 1865; Crent. Mag. 1885 
1. 191 ; Annual Register. 1866, App. to Chron' 
p.239; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890; Notei 
and Queries, Bid ser. vii. 1, 8th ser. vii. 367 464 
493 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] e. p' B. B. ’ 


He was present at the theatrical fund dinner 
in Edinburgh on 23 Feb. 1827, when Scott 
acknowledged the authorship of the novels 
(.Looihabt, X(/e qf Sir Walter Scott, 1843, 
p, 496), and took his seat as chairman after 
ideott retired. Owing to the rotundity of 
his figure, Scott named him ' Peter o' the 
Painch’ (i4. p. 496). Lockhart made several 
rhyming epitaphs on him, and wrote a vivid 
description of nis mock-heroic speech at the 
Burns dinner of 1818 {Peter's Letters to his 
Kintfolk, 1810, i. 146-7). lie married, on 
8 April 1819, Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
Bev, Thomas Ross, D.D., minister of Kil- 
monivaig, Inverness-shire, by whom he had 
several children. His second sou, Major- 
general Patrick Ilobevt8on-lloas,C.B., died at 
Boulogne on 23 July 1883, having assumed 
the additional surname of Boss on inheriting 
the property of his uncle. Lieutenant-general 
Hugh Boss of Glenmoidarl, Inverness-shire, 
in 1866. 

Sir John 'Watson Gordon painted a full- 
length portrait of Ilobortsoa. A portrait of 
liobertson by T. Duncan was exhibited at 
the loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1808 (Cat. No. 268). 

He was the author of the following vo- 
lumes of indifibrent verse ; 1. ' Leaves from 
a Journal’ [EdinburgbjJ, 1844, 8vo, privately 
printed. 2. ‘Loaves from a Journal and 
other Fragments in 'Verse,' London, 1845, 
8vo, including tbe greater part of No. 1. 
3. ‘Gleams of Thought reflected from tbe 
AVi'itings of Milton; Sonnets, and other 
Poems, ’^Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 4. ‘Sonnets, 
reflective and descriptive, and other Poems,’ 
Edinburgh, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘ Sonnets, reflective 
and descriptive, Second Series,’ Edinburgh, 
1864, 8vo. Uis speeches in the Stewart on 
case (1842) and the Strathbogie case (1843) 
have been printed. 

[Mrs. Gordon’s Memoir ofChiiblopher North, 
1SG2, i. 185,227-31, 270, ii. 88-5, 94, 282, 314- 
317; Journal of Homy Cockburn (1874), i. 168, 
ii, 58, 208-10; Journals and Correspoiidsnco of 
Lady Eastlake, 1896, i. 43, 46, 152-3, 180; An- 
derson’s Scottish Nation (1863), iii. 349; Grant's 
Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 156, 101, 193-4, 
200, iii. 126 ; History of tlio Society of Writors 
to H. M. Signet, 1890, p, 171 ; Bogera’s Monu- 
ments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland, 
1871, p. 16; Irving's Book of Scotsmen, 1881, 


ROBERTSON, ROBERT, M.D. (1742, 
1829), physician, was horn iu Scotland In 
1 742. On completing his medical apprentice- 
ship he obtained employment as a surgeon 
on a whaling ship, sailed from Dundee, and 
Ment four months on the coast of Greenland. 
In Septemberl7e0 he entered the royal navy 
as a surgeon’s mate, and served in January 
1761 on board the Prince of Orange at tlte 
reduction of Belleisle. In 1763 he served in 
the Terpsioliore off the coasts of Portugal, 
Newfoundland, and Ireland ; and from July 
1764 spent two years on the Oornwall guard- 
ship at Plymouth, ]>roceeding in 1766 to the 
West Indies. There in 1708 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Diligence sloop, which re- 
turned to England m April 1769, and was 
paid off. lie ne-vt served in the Weasel on 
the west coast of Africa, and till 1775 re- 
mained there or in the AVest Indies. lie was 
afterwards on the North American station 
till 1791, and during the whole thirty yeara 
kept records of cases of interest, including 
many varieties of fever, of dysentery, and of 
scurvy. IIo warmly suiiported the views on 
scurvy of .Tames Lind (1716-1794) fq. y.], 
whom he knew. On 12 Feb. 1779 he was 
created M.D. in tbe university of Aberdeen. 
In 1793 be became physician to Greenwich 
Hospital, and on 25 June 1793 was admitted 
a licentiate of tlie College of Physicians of 
London. He publi.slied in 1779 ‘A Physical 
Journal kept on Board H.M. Ship Rainbow,' 
in 1789 ‘ Observations on Jail, ilospital, or 
Ship Fever,’ and inl790‘An Essay ouFevers.’ 
The chief results oblained in these works 
were re-embodied in four volumes published 
by him in 1807 under the title ‘Observations 
on tlie Diseases incident to Seamen,’ and in 
two others entitled ‘ Synopsis Morbovum’ in 
1810. His works contain some interesting 
cases, but in tbe effort to generalise he often 
becomes obscure, and Ms chief merit lies in 
his industry in collecting notes. He was 
elected F.R.S. on 81 May 1804. He died at 
Greenwich iu the autumn of 1829. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. ii. 426 ; Works, Gent. 
Mag. 1829, ii. 561 ; Thomson’s Hist, of Boyal 
Society, 1812,] N. M. 

BOBEETSON or ROBINSON, THO- 
MAS {fl. 1520-1681), schoolmaster and dean 
of Durham, was born at or near AVakefield 
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in Yorksliiro early in the sixteenth century, 
lie entered at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
migrated to Magdalen, where at some imcer- 
tain date he was elected demy. He graduated 
B.A. on 18 March 1520-1, and M.A. on 
5 J uly 1525. He was by this time, according 
to Wood, ‘ a great rilifier of the Questioniats 
in the university,’ that is to say, ha opposed 
the scholastic teachers of theology. In 1626 
he became master of Magdalen College sch ool, 
succeeding not John Stanbridge [q. v.l as Mr. 
Sommer says, but the leas celebrated Thomas 
Byshoppe. About this time also he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen. He continued at the 
school till 15S4, and established his reputa- 
tion as a teacher; Henry Knowles and Bishop 
Parkhurst bore testimony to his merits (Pabx- 
HUBST, Epigrammata Juvenilia, 1573, p. 28). 
JohnLongland [q . v.], bisho_p ofLincoln, spoke 
in his favour to Cromwell in 1637, saying he 
had long been his chaplain. He was one of 
the divines who signed the preface to the * In- 
stitution of a Christian Man’ in 1537, and on 
8 July 1539 he became B.D. He was then 
said by Wood to he 'Flos et decus Oxoniee.’ 
On 30 Oct, 1640 he was collated treasurer of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; he held this office till 
May 1548. He took part in the discussions 
as to Anne of Oleves’ divorce. On 19 Feb. 
1640-1 he was collated archdeacon of Leices- 
ter, then in the diocese of Lincoln ; he con- 
tinued archdeacon till his resignation in De- 
cember 1560. lie became vicar of W’akeQeld 
in 1646. At one time and another he held 
various prebends in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
he took part in many ecclesiastical commis- 
sions during the reign of Edward VI (Dixon, 
Church Hist. vol. ii. passim), llobertson 
took part in the drawing up of the prayer- 
book of 1548, but was dissatisfied with the 
result. Accordingly he welcomed the advent 
of Queen Mary, and was on 23 July 1657 
made dean of Durham. After Elizabeth’s 
accession he refused the oath of supremacy 
and resigned his deanery. In 1661 he was 
described as ‘ one thought to do much harm 
in Yorkshire.’ 

llobertson took part in the composition of 
Lily's ' Latin Grammar.’ He also published 
' Annotationes in librum Gulielmi Lilii de 
Latinorum nominum generibus,’ &c., Basle, 
1632, 4to, a collection of four grammatical 
tracts. Printed among Burnet's vTlecords,’ at 
the end of Ms ‘ History of the Keformation,’ 
are ‘ Kesolutions of some Questions relating 
to Bishops and Priests,’ &c., and ‘ Besolutions 
of some Questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments,’ both by Bobertson. 

[Bloxam’s Mag. Ooll. Beg. vol. ii. p. xli, iii. 
80 81-7, 108, iv. 21, 61 ; Heg. Oxf. Univ. 

(Oxf. Hist. Soo.) i, 113; Letters and Papers of 
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Henry Vin, li. 60, vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 662; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1647-80 p. 104, 1581-90 
pp. 92, 296; Add. 1547-65 p. 624, 1566-79 
p. 238; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy; Tanner's 
BiU. Brit,-Hib. ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Bale, xi 91; Pita, De Anglise Scriptt. 
p. 732 ; Wood’s Atbenie, ed. Bliss, i. 320-1,1 

AV.A. J.A. 

BOBEBTSON, THOMAS (d. 1799), di- 
vine and author, was licensed probationer of 
the church of Scotland by the presbytery of 
Lauder on 3 Jan. 1776. tn the same year he 
was presented to the parish of Dalmeny 
by the Earl of liosebery, and ordained on 
26 Oct. In 1784 he was elected a fellow of 
the Boyol Society of Edinburgh, almost im- 
mediately after its foundation ; and in 1792 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Edinburgh. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed one of his majesty's 
cluiplaius in ordmarr. He died in ‘Edin- 
burgh on 16 Kov. 1799. By Jane Jackson, 
whom he married in 1775, he had, besides a 
daughter Janet, three sons: John; William 
Findlay, lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany’s servica ; and Charles Hope, a writer 
m Edinburgh. 

Robertson was author of ‘An Enquiry 
into the Fine Arts’ (Edinburgh, 1784, 4to]i, 
of which only the first volume was pub- 
lished, It contains an elaborate treatment 
of the history and theory of ancient and 
modern music. He also published a ' His- 
tory of Mary Queen of Soots ’ (Edinburgh, 
1793), in which he endeavou^ to dis- 
tinguish Mark’s authentic writings £com the 
forgeries assigned to her, and published 
facsimiles of both classes of documents in an 
appendix. An essay h^ him on the charac- 
ter of Hamlet appears in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh’ (ii. 
251). 

[Scott’s Fasti Bool, Scot. i. i. 183; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Brit, Mns. Gat.] 

E. I. 0. 

BOBBBTSON, THOMAS CAMPBELL 
(1789-1868), Indian civil servant, horn at 
Kenilworth on 9 Nov. 1789, was youngest 
son of Captain George Bobertson, B.N,, who 
was ofiered the honour of knighthood by 
George III for his intrepid conduct at the 
battle of the Dogger Bank in 1781, and of 
Anne, daughter of Francis Lewis of New 
York, formerly of Llandafi; North Wales. 
On the death of his father in 1791, the 
family removed to Edinburgh, where Thomas 
w'as educated at the high school. In 1805 
he obtained a writership in the Bengal civil 
service, and, although he had no influence, 
his promotion was fairly rapid. In 1810 he 
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became I'c^istrar of the zillah of Bakai'ganj, 
in 1814 he olEciated asjudge and magis&ato 
of Sliahabad, and in 1820 he was appointed 
judge and magistrate ofOawnporo. In 1823 
lie -was sent to Chittagong, and there he 
became involved in the opening hoatilitiea 
of the first Burmese war. In 1826 he aoeom 
panied Sir Archibald Campbell's force u 
Ava as civil commissioner, and had a principal 
share in framing the treaty which terminated 
the war. In 1827 he eaued to England, on 
a furlough. Eeturning to India in 1830, he 
was appointed a commissioner of the revenue. 
In 1836 he became a judge of the Sad 
Diwani, and in 1838 was constituted a mem. 
her of the supreme council. He obtained thi 
post of lieutenant-governor of the North- 
VVest Provinces in 1840, and at the same 
time was nominated to fill provisionally the 
post of governor-general m case of any 
sudden vnoanov. As lieutenant-governor he 
distinguished liimsolf his efforts to con- 
ciliate native sentiment in opposition to the 
policy of the younger school of Indian 
civilians. He especially sought 'to prevent 
the wholesale dispossession of the taluhdars, 
who had risen in many cases from the posi- 
tion of hereditary revenue contractors to 
that of proprietors of the soil. The aevere 
treatment of this class has since been re- 
garded os one of the causes that brought 
about the acute disooutent which culminated 
in the mutiny, and it is universally admitted 
that o more conciliatory policy would have 
been wiser. The state of Eobertson's health 
obliged him to retire from the. service in 
1843. On his return to England he de- 
voted himself chiefly to literary pursuits, 
lie died in Eaton Square, Loudon, on 6 July 
1863. While at home, in 1830, he mamed 
Amelia Jane, daughter of the Hon. John 
Elliot ; she died in 1837, leaving three chil- 
dren. Li 1852 he married Emma Jane, 
daughter of J. Anderson, esq., who survived 
him. 

He was author of ; 1. ‘ llemarlts on several 
Becent Publications concerning the Civil 
Government and Foreign Policy of British 
India,’ London, 182^ 8 vo. 2. ‘ Political In- 
cidents of the Ilrst Burmese War,’ London, 
1863, 12mo. 3. 'Political Prospects of British 
India,’ Loudon, 1868, 8vo, 

[Private information; Bays and Halloson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny,]. 118: Haye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, 3rd edit. li. 130; 
Lad VI ell and Miles’s Bengal Civil Servants, 
p. 423.] E. I. 0. 

ROBEBTSOH, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1829-1871), actor and dramatist, the eon of 
William Bobertaon, au actor, came of an old 


theatrical stock, and was born on 9 J»n 
p20 at N ewark-on-Trent. His great-grand- 
father, James Robertson, came from Perth 
became the principal comic actor of the York 
Theatre, was praised as a ‘ comedian of true 
merit by Tate Wilkinson [q. v.], published 
a volume of ‘Poems’ by ‘ Nobody,’ retired in 
1779 after forty years' service, and died in 
York in 1795, aged, 82. Of .Tames Robert- 
son’s three sons, Thomas became manager of 
the Lincoln circuit ; the second, .Tamesf mar- 
ried a Miss Robinson, stepdaughter of Mr 
Wrench, wbU known as Corinthian Tom in 
‘Tom and Jei^.’ William, one of seven 
children, the oflSpving of this man'iage, was 
nrtioled to a soheitor at Derby, and subse- 
quently joined the Lincoln company of Tho- 
mas, his uncle, and mamed in 1828 Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth, orMargaretta Elisabetha 
Marinus, a young actress of the company, 
A large family was the result of the union! 
Thomas William was the Sldest child, and 
Margaret or Madge (Mrs. Qrimston, better 
known as Mrs. Kendal) the youngest. Two 
younger sons also went on the stage. Of 
these, Frederick Graven Ilobertson (1846- 
1879) began his career at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1867, in his older brother 
Thomas William’s ‘ For Love ; ’ joined the 
company of Frederick Younge | gave an ac- 
ceptable performance of Captain Hawtree in 
‘ Oaste ; ' and for a time after Younge’s death 
monied the ‘Caste’ company. Another 
son, Edward Bhafto Robertson (1844 P-1B71), 
who made his lirst appearance as on actor 
in London in 1870, wos accidentally killed 
next year while proceeding from Melbourne 
to India in the steamship Avoca. 

Thomas William Robertson was educated 
by the wife of his great-uncle, Thomas 
Robertson ; on the death of the husband, on 
31 Aug, 1831, his widow became manager 
of the Lincoln circuit. On 18 June 1834, 
at the theatre, Wiabech, he played, as Master 
T. Robertson, Hamish, Rob Roy’s son, in 
‘Rob Iloy, or Auld Lang Syne,’ In the 
Tirious towns of the Lincoln circuit lie after- 
wards played childish parts, including Cora’s 
Child in ‘ Pizarro ’ and the Count’s Child in 
the ‘ Stranger.’ About 1836 he was sent to a 
jcbool at Spalding, kept by Henry Young, 
aud about 1841 to a second school at Whit- 
ilesea, kept _hy one Moore. He played oeca- 
uonoUy during his holidays, and on leaving 
Mooron school in 1843 became factotum of 


;he Iiincoln company, to the management of 
vMoh his fathm* appears to have succeeded, 
[le painted scenery, prompted, wrote songs 
'or the company, adapted ' The Battle of 
life’ and the 'Haunted Man' of Charles 
Dickens, both played at Boston, and acted a 
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range of parts including Hamlet, Charles 
Surface, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle 
in the ‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’ Dr. Pangloas, 
Monsieur Jacques, and Jeremy Diddler. On 
the breeJdng up in 1848 of the Lincoln cir- 
cuit, Robertson came to London and essayed 
many experiments, but turned to acting at 
the less-mown theatres for a living. After 
teaching himself French, he was Mr a few 
months usher in a school at Utrecht, where 
be was U1 paid and half starved. Li 1851 
Willinm Farren, then manager of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, produced his first piece, ‘ A j 
Wight's Adventures,’ w’hich ran for four 
ni^ts. He made at this time the acquaint- 
ance of Henry James Byron [q. v.J, with 
whom he acted in provincial companies, and 
with whom also, it is said, ho made an un- 
prosperous attempt to give an entertainment 
at the Gallery of Illustration. In 1864 
he sold for SI, to the managers of the Git^ 
Theatre, Johnson and Welson Lee, a play 
called ‘ Castles in the Ai^’ produced at 
that house on 29 April. Robertson next 
became, at a somewhat precarious salary of 
81. per week, prompter at the Olympic, under 
the management of Charles Mathews. Among 
very many pieces he wrote at this period 
were ‘Photographs and Ices,’ ‘My Wife’s 
Diary,’ ‘ A Row m the Hoose,' subsequently 
produced at Toole's Theatre on 30 Aug. 1883, 
aU of which, W'ith countless adaptations, he 
was compelled to sell to Lacy, the theatrical 
bookseller. Subsistence was eked out by 
writing in unimportant papers; and once 
Robertson sought to enlist in the army, but 
was rejected. After playing at the Mary- 
lebone, of which his father was at the time 
joiut manager, he went in 1860 with a com- 
pany, headed by Mr. and Mrs. "WaUack, to 
play Macbeth at the ThO&tre dus Itolieus, 
Paris. The result was a fiasco. 

On 27 Aug. 1856 he married at Christ 
Church, Marylebone, Miss Elizabeth Burton 
(whose real nnmo was Taylor), an actress 
then jilnyiug at the Queen’s Theatre in Tot- 
tenham Street, and went with hor to Dublin, 
where she was engaged as loading lady and 
he as eccenti'ic comedian and assistant slage- 
ipanagcr. The pair visited with scanty suc- 
cess Belfast, Dundalk, and many smaller 
towns in Ireland. Returning to England, 
they acted at the Surrey, the Morylebono, in 
Hymouth, Woolwich, Rochester, Windsor, 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Robertson’s performances 
being Interrupted by the birth of successive 
(^il&en. After the death of a daughter 
Robertson retired from the stage, occupying 
himself with magazine sketches and translat- 
ing French plays for the publisher Lacy. His 
farce of ‘The Cantab,’ produced at the Strand 


on 14 Feb. 1861, introduced him to a Bohe- 
mian literary set, and led to his becoming a 
member of the Savage and Arundel Clubs, 
where he enlarged his observation of human 
nature, and whence he drew seme curious 
types, Ho wrote for the ‘ Welcome Guest ’ 
and the ‘ Illustrated Times,’ in which he was 
the ‘ Theatrical Lounger.’ Some contribu- 
tions he signed ‘Hugo Yamp.’ His success 
was indifierent. His wife was ailing, and the 
question was more than once raised of his 
quitting journalism and becoming a tobac- 
conist. A novel, called ‘ David Garrick,’ 
founded on M41esviUe’s three-act comedy 
‘ Sullivan,’ was one of Robertson’s potboilers. 
This he adapted into the play Imown as 
‘David Garrick,’ offering it vainly to one 
management after another, and ultimately 
pledgmg it with Lacy for lOi. It was at 
length accepted by Sothern, who, after for- 
warding Robertson the money to redeem it, 
advanced the author 501. on account. It 
was produced with indifferent success in 
April 1804 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. But when given at the Hay- 
market by Sothern soon afterwards it was 
received with high favomr, and it has since 
been frequon^ revived. Emboldened by 
its reception, Robertson wrote for the Hay- 
market ‘Society,’ a sketch of Bohemian 
manners, first produced in Liverpool, and 
transferred on 11 Nov. 1866 to the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, then 
under the Bancroft management, where it 
ran for twenty-six weeks, establishing the 
fortunes of the theatre, as well os those of 
the author, and incidentally of one or two 
actors. The tiiumph was marred by the 
death of his wife on 14 Aug. 1866. Like 
‘Society,’ ‘Ours’ wos first produced at Liver- 
pool, the date being 28 Aug. 1866. On 
16 Sept, it was transferred to the Prince of 
Wales’s, Loudon, where its reception was 
enthusiastic, 

Robertson’s reputation was now fully esta- 
blished, and managers competed for his plays. 
His highest triumphs were confined to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, the pieces produced 
at other houses meeting with unequal success, 
and being in some cases failures, ‘ Caste,’ 
given at the Prince of Wales’s on 6 April 
1867, shows Robertson’s high-water mark, 
and, besides being his highest achievement, 
remains an act lug play. Robertson married, 
on 17 Oct., at the English Consulate, Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Maine, bis second wife. Miss 
Rosetta Feist, a lady of German extraction. 
His next piece at the Prince of Wales’s, 
‘Play,’ produced on 16 Feb. 1868, showed 
a distinct falling off, but his position was 
retrieved by ' School,’ the next in order, on 
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li Jan. 1869. This avowedWowed something 
to the ‘ Asehenbrddel ’ of Benedix. Last in 
the list of Prince of Wales's pieces, on which 
Roheitson’s reputation rests, was ‘ M.P., 'given 
on 28 April 1870. 

To other theatres, meanwhile, Rohertson 
contributed ‘ Shadow Tree Shaft,’ a_ three-act 
drama, unprinted, the scene of which is laid 
in Staffordshire in the time of the Young 
Pretender fit was given at the Princess's on 
0 Feh. 1867) ; ‘ A Rapid Thaw,’ a comedy in 
two acts, imprinted, translated from the 
French, and played at the St. James’s on 
2 March 1867 ; ‘ S'or Love,’ a three-act drama, 
imprinted, given at the Ilolbom on 6 Oct. 
1867 j ‘Passion Flowers,’ a three-act drama, 
unprinted, adapted from the French, and 
produced at the Theatre Royal, HuU, on 
28 Oet. 1868, with his sister. Miss Robertson, 
in the principal part ; ‘ Homo,’ a throo-act 
adaptation of ‘L'Aventurievo ’ of M. Augier, 
produced by Sothern at the llaymarhet on 
14 Jan. 1600 j ‘ My I/ady Okra,' a flve-aet 
drama, founded on Tennyson’s poem, and 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on 22 Fob. 1869 (under the altered titlo of 
‘Dreams' it was given at the Gaiety on 
27 March, with Alfred Wigan and Miss Ro- 
bertson in the principal parts) j 'A Breach of 
Promise,’ a comic drama, in two ads, Globe, 
10 April j ‘Dublin Bay,’ a farce, unprinted, 
given at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on 
18 May 1869, and in Loudon on 18 Dec, 1875; 
‘ Progress,’ a three-not version of ‘ Les Ga- 
iiaches’ofM.VlctorienSardou, Globe, 18 Sept. 
1869; ‘The Nightingale,’ a drama in live 
acta, Adelphi, 15 Jan. 1870 ; ‘ Birth,’ a three- 
act comedy, produced in Bristol on 6 Oct. ; 
‘War,’ a three-act drama, 10 Jan. 1871, St. 
James’s. The reception of the last pioce was 
unfavourable. In addition to the ^ays that 
have been named, Robertson is responsible 
for ‘A Dream in Venice’ and ‘Up in a 
Balloon,’ entertainments, unprinted; ‘ Down 
in our Village,’ ‘ Over the Way,’ ‘ Post 
Haste,’ unprinted comedies; and ‘Which is 
it P ’ among unprinted farces. Tho following 
additional worlts are to be found in Lacy^ 
‘ Acting Edition of Plays,’ or tho collected 
works of Robertson, consisting of sixteen 
plays, edited by his son (2 vols. 1889) j 
‘ Birds of Prey,’ ’ Chevalier de Saint George,’ 
‘ Duke’s Daughter,’ ‘ Ernestine,’ ‘ Faust and 
Marguerite,’ ‘Llalf-Oaste,’ ‘ Joorissethe Jug- 
gler,’ * Muleteer of Toledo,’ ‘ Noemie,’ ‘ Star 
of the East,’ and ‘ Sea of Ice,’ dramas, and 
‘Broach of Promise,’ ‘ Clockmaker’s Ilat,’ 
‘Not at all Jealous,’ ‘Ponce at any Price,’ 
and ‘Two Gay Deceivers,’ farces. Robertson 
published, besides ‘ David Gairiok,’ two other 
novels — ‘Dozsled not Blinded’ and ‘Ste- 


phen Caldnck.’ Among schemes or sugires 
tions for plays which are stiU in existence 
are those for comedies entitled ‘Passions’ 
and ‘Political Comedy.’ Of a comedy to 
succeed ‘ M.P.’ at the Prince of Wales’s, the 
title only, ‘ Faith,’ survives. Robertson also 
wi'Ota • Constance,’ an opera, with music by 
F. Olay, produced unsuocessfuUy at Coveht 
Garden Theatre. 

For some years previous to 1870 Robert- 
son’s health had been failing, and at the time 
when ‘M.P.’wa8 presented, in April 1870 
hh condition inspired grave alarm. In De- 
cember 1870 he went, on medical advice, to 
Torquay, returning without deriving any 
benefit, and on tlie evening of S Feh. 1871 
he died in his chair at Lis house, 6 Eton 
Tawace, Ilaverstock Hill, London. His 
son, Thomas William Shafto Robertson, a 
manager and an actor, died 24 May 1895 
aged 37. Other members of his familyjoined 
the theatrical profession. 

Robertson may be credited with the foun- 
dation of a school tho influence of which 
survives and is felt. His theory of comedy- 
writ ing was to place, amid worldly and cyni- 
cal surroundings, a lender, youthful, and 
sentimental interest, which would show the 
brighter for its ent mirage. In his best work, 
such as ‘ Caste ’ — his uninistakahle master- 
piece — and in half a dozen other works, the 

f recess produced very satisfactory results. 

[e was the inventor of a system — which, 
though artificial, was, temporarily at least, 
effective — of giving, anliphoually, portions 
of conversations or spoken duets, the one 
sentimental and the othernotseldom worldly. 
’The term ‘ Teacup and saucer school,’ applied 
to him by ‘ Q.' of th e ‘ Atben ceum ’ (i.e. Thomas 
Purnell |[q. v.]), suggested perhaps by Robert- 
son’s aflWion for domestic interiors and oc- 
cupations, stuck to his work and to that of 
James Albery, to some extent a follower of 
Robertson, and is not whoUy inapt. Robert- 
son’s work is healthy throughout, and much 
of it is original, being the result of his own 
observation, He caught quickly the manners 
of his time, and his characters are usually 
lifelike. Ills knowledge of French stood 
him in good stead, and he derived a portion 
of his inspiration from the writings of Musset 
and Saiid, 

Robertson was ahrilliant conversationalist, 
and in his bohemian days widely popular, 
lie was a robustly built man, with reddish 
hair and hoard. Portraits of him from photo- 
g^raphs, caricatures in comic journals, apd 
the like are numerous. An etching of him 
by Norman Macbeth, and a black-and-white 
drawing by his brother-in-law, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, are both in the latter’s possession. 
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A small bust, well executed and lifelike, is 
in the Arundel Club, with him at one time a 
favourite haunt. 

rPrincipalDinmaticWorks of Thomas William 
BoWtson, with Memoir by his Son, Zvols. 1889 
(with portrait) ; Life and Writings of T. W. Eo- 
bertson, by T. KdgarPamborton, 1893; Era Alma- 
nack, various years; Era newspaper, 29 Juno 
1879 ; Athenmura, 14 Oct. 1871 ; Brit. Mns. Cat. ; 
Lacy’s Acting Plays; Men of the Time, 1868; 
Men of the Eeign ; Button Cook’s Eights at the 
Play: Howard and Scott’s Blanchard; personal 
knowledge.] .T. H. 

ROBERTSON, 'WILLIAM (d. 1686 P), 
le.xicographer, was a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and is probably the 'William Robertson two 
was laureated by Duncan Forester in April 
1646 (Edin, Oraduates, Bann. Club, p. 62). 
From 1653 to 1680 he lived in the city of 
London and taught Hebrew. In 1680 he 
was appointed university teacher of He- 
brew at Cambridge at a salary of 201. a 
year. 

His principal works are : 1. ‘A Gate or 
Door to the lloly Tongue opened in English,' 
Loudon, 1653, Sro; this reappeared with a 
few chants in 1664, os ‘ The First Gate or 
Outward Door to the Holy Tongue,’ and was 
followed in 1666 by ‘The Second Gate or 
the Inner Door.’ 2. ‘ Compendious Hebrew 
Lexicon,’ London, 1054 ; this was very 
favourably received, and was edited by 
Nahum Joseph in 1814. 3. ‘ An Admonitory 
Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter [q. v.] and 
Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, about their applica- 
tions, or misapplications, rather, of several 
texts of Scripture, tending chiefly to prove 
that the afflictions of the godly are proper 
punishmeuts ; ’ in the second of two ap- 
pended dissertations he defends ‘great Dr. 
'Twisse’s definition of Pardon,' London, 1656, 
4. ‘The Hebrew Text of the Psalms and 
Lamentations, with text in Roman letters 
parallel,’ London, 1666 ; dedicated to the 
lion. John Sadler, his 'worthy Maecenas 
and patron.’ 6. ‘ Novum Testamentum 
lingua llebrcoa,’ London, 1601, 6. 'The 
Hebrew portion of Gouldman’s Copious 
Dictionary,’ Cambridge, 1674. 7. ‘ Sohrevelii 
Lexicon Mnnuale Grseco-Latinum, with many 
additions,’ Cambridge, 1676, 8. ‘Thesaurus 
lingme sanctos,’ London, 1680 ; this was 
used largely hy Ohr. Stock ond J. Fischer in 
their ‘ Clavis linguio sauctie,’ Leipzig, 1763. 
ft. ‘ A Dictionary of Latin Phrases/ Cam- 
bridge, 1681 ; re-edited in 1824. 10, ‘ Index 
alphabeticuB hebroso-biblicus,’ Cambridge, 
1083 ; Leusden translated it into Latin and 
published it at Utrecht in 1687 as ‘ Lexicon 
novum hebriBO-latinum.’ 11. ‘ Illanipulus 
linguffi sanotro,’ Cambridge, 1083. 12. ‘Liber 


Psalmorum et Threni Jeremies,’ in Hebrew, 
Cambridge, 1686, 

[British Museum Catalogue ; Biographie Uni- 
verselle,] £, C. M. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1706- 
1783), theological writer, was born in Dublin 
on 16 Oct. 1706. His father was a linen 
manufacturer, of Scottish birth, who had 
married in England Diana Allen, ' descended 
from a very reputable family in the diocese 
of Diurham.’ In 1717 he went to school at 
Dublin under Francis Hutcheson (1604-1746 ) 
[((. V.], the philosopher, whom he describes as 
his ‘ ever honoured master.’ On 4 March 1723 
he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduated M.A, on 29 April 1724, and 
studied divinity under John Simeon [q, v.] 

In 1726 came a crisis in a long-standing 
dispute between the Glasgow students and 
John Stirling [q. v.], the principal. Stirling 
had appointed Hugh Montgomery of Hart- 
fleld as rector, ignoring the students’ right 
to elect. Robertson and William CampbeU 
of Mamore (younger brother of John Camp- 
bell, afterwards fourth duke of Airgyll) pre- 
sented to Stirling a petition signed by some 
sixty students, demanding a university meet- 
ing for 1 March to elect a rector according 
to the statute. On its rejection, the petition- 
ers went in a body on 1 March to Mont- 
gomery’s house, when Robertson read a pro- 
test against bis authority. He was cited 
before the senatus, and after some days’ trial 
was expelled from the university on 4 March. 
He at once went to London for redress, apply- 
ing himself to John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. v.], who referred him to his 
yoimgcr brother, Archibald,afterward3 third 
dukeTq. v.], then earl of Islay. Islay obtained 
aToyiucommission(appointed31 Aug. 1726), 
which visited the university of Glasgow, re- 
scinded (4 Oct. 1720) the act expelling 
Robertson, restored the students' right of 
electing the rector, and recovered the right 
of the university to nominate the Snell ex- 
hibitioners at Balliol College, 0.xford, The 
commission concluded its work by issuing 
(19 Sept. 1727) an act for the regulation of 
the university. 

Islay introduced Robertson to Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], ond Hoadly 
introduced him to Wake, archbishop of Can- 
terWy, ond to Josiah Hort [q(. v.], then 
bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, who introduced 
him to the lord chancellor, Peter King, first 
lord IHng [q, v.] Under these influences he 
forsook pre^y terianism, and prepared to take 
Anglican orders. He attended some of the 
Gresham lectures, andmade good use of publio 
libraries. Towards the end of 1727 he went 
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to Ireland -witU John Hottdly [q • v-l the ne-wly 
appointed bishop of Ferns andLeighlin. W aka 
recommended him to Timothy Goodwin 

S q. T.], archbishop of Cashel. He was or- 
ainea deacon by John Hoadlv on 14 Jan. 
1728, and appointed curate of Tullow, eo. 
Carlow. On 10 Nov. 1729 he was ordained 
priest, and was presented (11 Nov.) by Car- 
teret, the lord lieutenant, to the rectories of 
Eathvilly, co. Carlow, and llilrauelagh, oo. 
"Wicklow. 

In 1788 he obtained in addition the vicar- 
ages of Eathmore and Strabos, and the per- 
petual curacy of BahiljCo. Carlow, llis in- 
come from his five livings was not above 
2001. a year, owing to his inability to coUect 
the tithe of agistment (pasturage for dry 
cattle). He published 'A Scheme for utterly 
aboEshing the present heavy and vexatious 
Tax of Tithe,’ which went through several 
editions ; his proposal was tC commute the 
tithe into a land tax. This pamphlet attracted 
the attention of Charles, eighth baron Oath- 
oart, governor of Londonderry (d. 20 Dec. 
1740), who in 1739, though he had never met 
Eobertson, appointed him his chaplain, an 
honour which was continued to him % his son 
Charles Oathcart, ninth baron Oath cart [q- v.] 
In 1748 Eobertson went to live in Duolin 
for the sake of his ohildron’s education. Hero 
he acted as curate of St. Luke’s. In con- 
junction with Kane Percivol, curate of St. 
Miehan’8,ho originated a fund for the benefit 
of widows ana orphans of clergy in the 
DubUn diocese. He returned to EathviUy 
in 1748. 

In October 1769 he fell in with the ‘Free 
and Candid Disquisitions ’published anony- 
mously in 1749 ny John Jones (1700-1770) 
[q.v.]; after perusing it he felt that he could 
not renew his declaration of assent and con- 
sent to the contents of the prayer-book. At 
this juncture his bishm, Eichard Eobinson, 
baron Eokeby[q.v.], offered him the rectories 
of TuEowmoy and Hallyquillane, Queen’s 
County. He declined them in a remarkable 
letter (16 Jan, 1760). Thenceforth he ceased 
to read the Athonasian creed, and omitted 
some other ports of tho public services. 
Such procedure gave offence, and Eobertson 
resigned his benefices in 1764 ; his honorary 
chaplaincy to Cathcort he retained. In 1766 
he mhlished anonymously an able little i 
book, ‘ An Attempt to explain tho Words, i 
Eeason, Substance.’ This was written earlier. 
He describes himself as ‘ a presbyter of the 
church of England,’ says nothing of his ro- 
signaiion hut only of his refusal of further 
preferment, and propounds the'plan of a com- 
prehensive establishment, based on a sub- 
scription to Ihe Bible only, and with a service 


book silent on all controverted points. To a 
‘third edition ’of the volume, issued in March 
1767, is appended the letter of 1760 signed 
‘ "W . Eobertson another issue, with the same 
appendix, is dated 1768. All issues areanony- 
mous, and are really of the same edition, only 
the title-page and dedication being reprinted 
and appendix added. Philip Skelton [q.v.l 
after criticising the ‘Attempt’ from an evan- 
gelical point of view in his ‘Observations’ 
ofiered Eobertson a provision for life unte 
his own roof, or a separate income at his 
option ; the offer was declined, but on inti- 
mate correspondence was maintained till 
Eobertson’s death. The ‘Attempt ’ was also 
answered in an elaborate ‘ Confutation,’ &o., 
Dublin, 1769, 2 vola., by Smyth Loftns, 

In August 1767 Eobertson removed to 
London, where he attracted some notice. An 
overture for the employment of his pen in the 
service of the government was met by the 
rejoinder ' Give me truth and I will writs.’ 
He presented a copy of his ‘Attempt’ to the 
university of Glasgow (there is now no copv 
in the university library), and received from 
the senatus the degree of D.D. (21 Jan. 1768). 
Shortly afterwards the mastership of the 
"Wolverhampton grammar school was be- 
stowed upon him by the Merchant Taylors' 
Company j the salary was only 701. a year, 
out of which for five years a pension of 40/. 
was paid to a superannuated predecessor. 
His needs were supplied, often anonymously, 
by private Mends. 

Theophilus Lindsoy [q. V.]) speaks of 
Eobertson as ' the father of unitanan non- 
conformity.’ He means that Eobartson’s 
resignation produced his own. But Eobert- 
son, in the ‘ Attempt,' disclaims adhesion 
either to the Arian or Sociuian party; his 
subsequent adoption of Unitarian views was 
due to the influence of Priestley and Lind- 
sey. He was a member in 1771-2 of the 
committee fin* promoting a petition to par- 
liament for clerical reliet from subscription. 
In April 1778 he agreed to become Lindsey’s 
colleague at Essex Street Chapel, London, 
and had begun preparations for removal from 
Wolverhampton, when a threatened prosecu- 
tion for teaching without license determined 
him to remain, as ‘ to fly now would look like 
cowardice.’ N o prosecution was instituted, 

Eobertson died at Wolverhampton, of gout 
in the stomach, on 20 May 178S, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. JoWa, He 
married, in 1726, Elizabeth (d, 1768), dangh- 
terof Major William Baxter,and had twenty- 
one children, hut survived them all, leaving 
only a grandson, An engraved portrait of 
Eobertson is in the ‘Geutnemon’s Magazine’ 
for September 178S, 
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Robertson -wrote verses to Ms wife in tie 
'Gentleman’s Magazine,’ July 1736, p. 416. 
John Disney [q. v.] assims to him 'Elee- 
theria,’ 1768, a poem demcated to Catharine 
Macaulay [q. t.], and states that in 1767-8 
ha contributed to the ' Monthly Review.’ 

[Life by Disney, based on an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, in Gent_ Mag. Sept. 1783 ; Biography 
by Joshua Toulmin in Monthly Bmoaitory, 
April and June 1806 ; Lindsey’s iffiatorical 
View, 1 788, pp. 477aq. ; Burdy’s Life of Skelton, 
1792 , pp. 167 sq. ; Beisham’s Memoirsof Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 164 sq.; Tiumer’s Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1843, ii. 5aq.; Munimenta Univer- 
sitatis Glasguensis, ii. 609 sq. iii. 431 sq.; 
Simms’s Bibliotheca Stafifbrdiensia, p. 377 ; in- 
formation from W. Junes Addison, esq., assist- 
ant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] A. G. 

ROBERTSON, "WILLIAM (1721-1798), 
historian, eldest son of "William Robertson, 
was born in the manse of the parish of 
Borthwick, Midlothian, on 19 Srat. 1721. 
His father, the son of "william Robertson of 
Brunto^ was descended from the Robert- 
sons of Gladney in Fifeshire, a branch of the 
Robertsons of Struan or Strowan in Perth- 
shire [see art. Ronrraisoir, AnnxairDim] 
(Doiraiia.s, Barmage of Scotland, 1798, pp. 
407,418,414). 

"William Robertson the elder was licensed 
by the presbytery of Kirkcaldy on 14 June 
1711, and was for a time minister of the pres- 
byterian churoh of Loudon Wall in London, 
but was in September 1714 called to Borth- 
wiok in the presbytey of Dalkeith, whence 
he was transferred first to Lady Tester’s 
chapel (16 Oat, 1733) and then to the Old 
Greyfriars ^8 July 1786) in Edinburgh. 
He was in 1742 appointed a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly which 
compiled the ' Translations and Paraphrases ’ 
of 1746, he himself contributing three para- 
phrases to the collection (of. Jtoiait, Diet, qf 
Mijmnology), Hediedonl6Nov. 174o,having 
married, on 20 Oct. 1720, Eleanor, daughter 
of David Pitcairne of Dreghom, who died 
six days after her husband, leaving issue, be- 
sides the historian : Robert ; Mary, who mar- 
ried James Syme and was grandmother of 
Lord Brougham; Margaret; David; Eliza- 
beth, who married James Ounningham of 
Hyndhope ; Patrick, a prosperous jeweller in 
Edinburgh, who died on 8 Sept. 1790 ; and 
Helen { 3 , 1810), who gave information re- 
meeting her brother to George Gleig [q-v.] 
James Bm'gh [q.v.J, the moral and poutical 
-writer, was the historian’s first cousin, his 
mother being the elder Robertson’s sister, 
More enlightened than the bulk of his fellow 
ministers, the elderRobertson was solicitous 
about the education of his children, and 


showed a taste for historical research by em- 
ploying his leisure in investigating the reign 
of Msjw Queen of Scots. 

William was educated fli-at at the paro- 
chial school at Borthwick, and then at Dal- 
keith grammar school under John Leslie, a 
teacher of repute. In 1788 the father moved 
to Edinburgh, and in the autumn of that 
year the son WUliam entered Edinburgh 
university. He attended the lectures of 
Sir John IVlngle and Colin Maclaurin, but 
owed more to the prelections of Dr. John 
Stevenson, the professor of logic (cf. Dalzel 
in Bcotg Magazine, 1802). His chief friends 
among the students were John Erskine 
(1721 P-1803) [q.v.] and John Home, author 
of ' Douglas.’ His commonplace boo^ from 
1785 to 1788, all of which bear the motto 
‘Yita sine literis mors est,’ testify to his 
industry and to the literary bent of his 
aspirations, A fter completing his studies at 
the university, he was hceused to preach by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith in June 1741, 
and m 1748 was presented by the Earl of 
Hopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir in the 
presbytery of Haddington, where he suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Andrew Robertson. Two 
years later he lost both his father and mother 
almost simultaneously, and thereupon under- 
took the support and education of his sisters 
and a yoimger brother, who went to live 
under his roof at Gladsmuir. His income 
was at this time considerably under 100/. a 
year, and his devotion to his family involved 
the postponement for six years (until 21Aug. 
1761) of his morriage to his cousin Mary, 
daughter of J ernes Nisbet (1677-1760), mini- 
ster of the Old Church, Edinburgh. Her 
mother, Mary (d. 1767), was daughter of 
David Pitcairne of Drwhom. 

When, in 1746, the Pretender's army was 
approacliing Edinburgh, Robertson Imt his 
manse to join the volunteers ; and when the 
city surrendered to the chevalier, he went 
-with some others to Haddington to oiler his 
services to Sir John Cope, but Cope pru- 
dently declined to admit the undisciplmed 
bond into his ranks. Apart from this in- 
terruption, Robertson’s life was one of un- 
remitting study. In 1746 he was elected a 
member of the general assembly, and his 
talent for public speakmg,^ combined -with 
his reputation for swolarsmp, soon gave him 
sure promise of advancement, although for 
many years his progress was slow. In 1763 
he commenced 1^ ‘History of Scotland,’ at 
which he worked diligently for five years. 
In 1764 there wos started, by AUan Ram- 
,y [q.v.], the painter, a debating club, 
illed the ' Select Society,’ which assembled 
every Friday during the meetings of the 
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court of sesBion, Hobertson was one of the 
original fifteen members, and he 'was perhaps 
the most prominent speaker in a coterie 
-which included Adam Smith, David Hume, 
Alexander Wedderburn, Adam Ferguson, 
Sir Gilbert EUiot, Lords Eli bank, Monboddo, 
Kamos, and Woodhouselee. A critical organ, 
the [old] ‘Edinburgh Review,’ started by 
this society in 1766, was conducted with a 
causticity which proved fatal to its exis- 
tence. In another fashion, during the fol- 
lowing year (1760-7), Robertson showed 
himself a champion of liberalism. lie sup- 
ported his firiend John Home [fi.''^.] when 
the general assembly condemned Home for 
having ■written and produced a stage-play. 
Home had already supported Robertson m 
advocating the rights of the lay patrons. 
Although unable to protect Home irom cen- 
sure, Robertson led a minority of eleven 
(against two hundred) which sought to miti- 
gate the wrath of the assembly against the 
ministers who witnessed Home’s play. But 
while too rational to condemn the stage, Ro- 
bertson had scruples about visiting a theatre 
himself— an apparent inconsistency which ho 
justified by a promise made to hie dead 
father. 

In 1766 Robertson published ‘ The Situa- 
tion of the World at the Time of Christ’s 
Appearance, and its Connection with the 
Success of His Religion considered,’ a ser- 
mon preached before the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge on 
6 Jan. (Edinburgh, 1766, Syo; 0th edit. 
1791). This sermon, which is well written 
and sensible, is the only one he publislied. 
It was translated into German. AVhen at 
Edinburg in 177S Dr. Johnson was pressed 
to hear Robertson as the most eloquent of 
Scottish preachers, but declined to give a 
sanction by his 'presence to a presbyterian 
assembly.’ 

In August 1766 Robertson was called 
from Gladsmiiir to Lady Yester’s chapel in 
Edinburgh, but -tvas not admitted until 
16 June 1768. During this interval, in the 
spring of 1768, Robertson visited London, 
hisprimavy object being to moke arrangements 
for the publication ox his newly completed 
‘History of Scotland.’ The incidents of 
the journey are humorously related by 
Alexander Carlyle. In town Robertson and 
his parW associated mostly with Dr. Fit- 
cairne, John Home, and Sir David Einloch. 
He met his countryman Smollett, then at 
the height of his fame, at Forrest’s cofiee- 
house, and expressed a naive simprise at the 
urbanity of the creator of ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom’ and ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ ‘This was 
sot the first instance we had,’ explains 
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Carlyle, ‘of the rawness in respect efthe 
world that still blunted out sagacious friend’s 
observations.’ Early in Hny the historian 
went with Home, the Wedderhurns, and 
others to pW golf at Garrick’s house at 
Hampton. Robertson also met Duncan 
Forbes, John Blair, Lord Bute, Sir Robert 
Keith, and Horace Walpole; and he re- 
turned on horseback by way of 0.xford 
Warwick, Birmingham, the I.*asowe 3 , Bur- 
toii-on-l’rent (‘ where we could get no drink- 
able ale ’), Shefiield, Leeds, and Newcastle 
crossing the border on 20 <^ay. ’ 

Shortly after his return, Robertson was 
created D.D. by the university of Edinburgh 
and on 1 Feb. 1769 appeared his ‘ History ol 
Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary 
and of King James VI till his Accession to 
the Crown of England. With a. Review of 
the Scotch History previous to that Period 
and an Appendix containing Original Papers’ 
(London, 2 vols. 4to ; 2nd edit. 1760 ; 6th 
edit. 1762 ; 11th edit, corrected 1787, 2 vols, 
8vo). The first edition was exhausted in 
less than a month. The reading public of 
England was startled, if not annoyed, by its 
merits. ‘ flow could I suspect,’ Horace Wal- 
pole -wrote to Robertson, * that a man under 
forty, whose dialect I scarce understood, anti 
who came to me with all the diffidence and 
modesty of a very middling author, and who, 
I was told, had passed his life in a small 
living near Edinburgh — how could I suspect 
thot be had not only written what all the 
world now allows to be tbe best modem 
history, but that ho had written it in the 
purest English and with as much seeming 
knowledge of men and courts as if he had 
passed all his life in important embassies P ’ 
Burke and Gibbon, Warburton and Baron 
D’llolbacb, also sent the author letters 
of approbation. Lord Chesterfield declared 
that tbe work was equal in eloquence and 
beauty to that of Livy. David Mallet tes- 
tified that Lord Mansfield was at a loss 
whether to esteem more the matter or the 
style, while ‘ Lord Lyttelton seemed to think 
that since tho time of rit. Paul there scarce 
hod been o better writer than Dr. Robertson.’ 
David Ilume wrote with ironical good hu- 
mour, ‘A plague take you ! Here I sat on 
the historical summit of Parnassus, imme- 
diately under Dr. Smollett, and you have the 
impudence to squeeze yourself past me and 
ploce j'ourself directly under his feet.’ Hume 
criticised some peculiarities of Robertson’s 
vocabulary. But, after oil deductions, the 
purity of Robertson’s English cannot be 
seriously impugned, lie modelled his style 
upon Swift, after exhaustively studying that 
of Livy and Tacitns. By -way of practice 
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his favourite daughter, Mrs. Brydoue. In 
1792 ho had the gratification of hearing from 
his publisher, Strahan, that, ' if we judge 

by the sale of your -writings, your literary 
reputation is daily incieasiug,’ In the same 
year he removed from the principal’s 
lodgings to Oi-anga House, near Edinbugh, 
where his friend Bugald Stewart frequently 
visited him in his favourite haunt — tM 
orchard — and was led to compose ' that 
memoir of the principal which has been so 
often praised and so seldom equalled.’ Ha 
died ^ere of jaundice on 11 June 1793 
{Soofa Magazine, 1793, p. 808). 

Hobertson’s wife, Mary Nisbet, although a 
woman of little cultivation, proved an excel- 
lent helpmeet. She died on 11 March 1809, 
leaving issue three sons, William, James, and 
David, and two daughters ; Mary, who ma3> 
ried Patrick Brydone,F.B.S. [o-v.], andElao- 
nora, who married John Bussell, clerk to the 
signet. . , - „ 

TChe eldest son, William, bom 16 Deo. 
1763, a member from 1770 to 1799 of the 
Speculative Society, to which he contributed 
essays upon ‘ Bomon History ’ and ‘ The 
Effect of Olimate upon Motions’ {JSiat. qf 
^eeulatim Society, Edinburgh, p. 101), was 
admitted advocate on 21 Jan. 1776,_ chosen 
procurator of the church of Scotland in 1779, 
took his seat on the Scottish bench as Lord 
Bobeitson on 14 Nov. 1806, resigned in 
1826, and died on 20 Nov, 1836 niKUNTOK 
and Haio, Senators i Cent. Mag. 1836, pt. i.) 

The second eon, James, distinguisheduim- 
self under Lord Cornwallis in me Camatio, 
and become a general in the British army. 

The third son, David, became alieutenant- 
colonel, raised the first Malay regiment in 
Ceylon, and married in 1799 Margaret, sister 
of Colonel Donald Macdonald, governor of 
Tohago, and heiress of Einloch-Moidart, 
whereupon he assumed the name of Mac- 
donald. 

Bobertson exemplified a robust form of 
Christianity, free fr-om the least suspicion of 
'morbidity. His vigorous hostility in youth 
to Whitefleld (in opposition to his intimate 
friend John Erskine) was charaoteristio. 
While distrustfril of enthusiasm, he became 
au avowed optimist of the eighteenth-oen- 
tury type, and none of his contemporaries 
philoso^sed upon defective data with 
greater dignity or complacency,. He had no 
metaphysical faculty, and little dialectical 
agility. He was, indeed, a great talker, but 
in bis talk (as to some extent in bis writings) 
he was frequently imitative ; and Alexander 
Carlyle recounts his fondness for skimming 
his mends’ talk and giving it hack to them 
in polished paraphrase. 
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Bobertson’s attachment to Hume and his 
cordial amity with Q-ibbon do honour to all 
parties. Q-ibbon spoke of Bobertson as a 
‘ master artist,’ and his casual allusions to 
his rival (as when he compares the retire- 
ment of Diocletian with that of Charles Y) 
are invariably complimentary. In return, 
as Stanhope remarks with pained astonish- 
ment, Bobeitson expressed to Gibbon the 
hope that the ' Decline and Fall’ would be 
as successful as it deserved (Sianhopb, 
Sktory of JEngland, vi. 312; of. Eohert- 
son to Gibbon, SO July 1788, in Giudon’s 
Miec, Works'). In point of style the super- 
ficial resemblance oetween the two his- 
torians is considerable, the narrative of both 
being euoumhered by lengthy periods, com- 
pact with long Latin words and sonorous 
antitheses. But Bobertson lacked the hu- 
mour, suggestive cynicism, and commanding 
sense of perspective whicu gave Gibbon im- 
mortality. 

In Bobertson’e as in Gibbon’s domestic 
life, pomposity was but skin-deep. Cockbuin 
speaks ot the happy summer days which he 
and Bobertsou’s , grandson. Jack Bussell, 
spent at the principal’s country house. The 
historian womd unbsnd in order to devise 
schemee to 'prevent the escape of the boys' 
rabbits, and would share with them, in 
defiance of Mrs. Bobertson, the spoils of his 
orchard. ‘He was a pleasant-looking old 
man, with an eye of great vivacity and in- 
telligence, a large, projecting chin, a small 
hearing-trumpet fastened by a black ribbon 
to a buttonhole of his coat, and a rather 
large wig, powdered and curled. He stiude 
us boys, even from the side table, as being 
evidently fond of a good dmner, at which he 
sat with his chin upon his plate, intent upon 
the real business ot the occasion. This ap- 
pearance, however, must have been produced 
partly by his dea&ess, because when Ms eye 
told him that there was something interest- 
ing, it was delightfiil to observe the anima- 
tion with whioh ha instantly applied his 
trumpet; when, having caught the scent, 
he flowed it up, and was leader of the 
pack.’ Brougham adds that the historian, 
who always wore his cocked hat, even in 
the country, hod a stately gait, a slight 
guttural accent in hia speech, which gave it 
a peculiar fulness, and he retained some old- 
fosMoned modes of address, using the word 
‘ madam,’ and adding ‘ My humbm service to 
yon,' when he drank -wine with any woman. 
He was very fond of cdaiet, and remonstrated 
with success on one occasion when Johnson 
proscribed it. 

Of the portraits of the historian, that by 
SliJoshuaBeynoldsisdascribedbyBroiigbom 
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ns a striking likeness. It was engraved by 

H. Meyer for Lord Brougham’s ‘ Lives,’ and 
albo by T. Holloway and W. Walker. Anolber 
portrait, in wig and gown, by Sir Henry 
Eaebum, is preserved at the university of 
Edinburgh {^Guelph JS.vhib. Cat. No. liOl). 
There nre other engraved portraits by Heiitli 
andbyIlidley(jiS«roi3earaj2By.Februaryl80^). 
Two medallions by James Tassie nre in the 
National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh. 
One of these, a small bust in profile, executed 
in 1791, was engraved in stipple by 0. Pioart 
from a drawingoy J. Jackson. 

Collective editions of Bobertson’s works 
were issued in 1800-3, London, 11 vols. 8vo j 
1802, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1806, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1809, 
12 vols. 8vo ; 1812 ; 1818, Edinburgh, 6 vols. 
8vo; 1817, London, 12 vols. 8voj 1819, 
Edinbm'gh ; 1820, London ; 1 821, London, 
10 vols. 8vo J 1823, 12 vols. ; 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, 
1826, Oxford, 8 vols. 8vo (the beat edition) j 
and later edltious 1820, 1827, 1828, 1831, 
1833, 1837, 1840, 1841, 1861, 1862, 1860, 
1806. In French, besides the works trans- 
lated by Suard, Morellet, and Camperon, 
1817-21, 12 vols. ’(reproduced in one volume 
in ‘ Ponthfion Littdraire,’ 1836), there ap- 
peared, in 1837, ‘OSuvres eompiates pr6- 
cfiddas d’une Notice par J. A. 0. Buchet,’ 
Paris, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 

[Thoro are three good biographical accounts of 
Bobertaon that nre moro or less authoritative ; 

I. Dugald Stewart’s ‘Life’ (F.dinburgh, 1801 

and 1802) prefixed to_ most of the coUeotivo 
editions, and freely abridged for Rees's Enoyd., 
theEncycl. Londiaensis, Chalmei's’sBiogr. Diet,, 
Chambers's Diet, of Eminent 8cotsmcn, Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation, the G-eorgian Era, McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, and other com- 
pilations. 2. .dn Account of the Lifo and 
Writings, by George Gleig, bishop of Biedhin 
(Edinburgh, 1812), 3. The Momoir in Lord 

’Brougham’s Lives of the Hen of Letters and 
Science who flourished in the time of George III. 
Important snpiilemontory information is to be 
fbimd in Hew Scott’s Fasti Eoclea. Scot. vol. i, 
pts. i. and ii. ; in Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography; 
in Grant’s History of the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and in Allibone’s Dictionary of English 
Literature (an article of special value). Sco 
also Cockbuni’s Momoriids ; Moncreiff’s Life of 
Erskine ; Cook’s Lifo of Hill ; Scots Mug. vol. 
xxviii. ; Gent. Mag. 1830 ii. IS, 1840 i. 227, 1847 
ii. 3, 4 ; Edinb. Bov. April 1803 ; Iluino'e Loti ore, 
od.G.B.Eill ; BoBwoll’e Johnson, ed. Hill; Wal- 
pole’s Corresp. ed. Cunningham, and George III, 
ed. Barker, iii. 121 ; Engino Lawrence's British 
Historians, 1856; Green’s Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, 1810; Wesley’s Journal, iii. 447; 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneod, ii, 200, iii. 33, 137, 
087, iv. 647, V. 262, vi. 441, viii. 246, 268, 
and Lit. Ulus. iv. 828, vi. 116, 490, 604, j 
786 ; Do Ghastollux’s Essays, 1700 ; Cho-i 
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toaubriand’s Sketches of Engl. Lit. ii. 206^ 
Suiud’s Notice sur la 'Vio et los Ecrits du Dr 
Bohertson; Alison’s Essays, 1850, vol iii ■' 
Buckle’s Hist, of Civilisation; Southey’s Hist! 
of Brazil, i, 639 ; Prescott’s Works ; Sehloeet’s 
Leeturos on Hist, of Lit.; Sohlosser’s Hist of 
tho Eigliteenth Century; Disraeli’s Miscelianies 
of Literature; English Prose Selections, ed 
^aik, IV. 273 ; Bhiy’s Edinburgh Portraits - 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 135, 172 253 ’ 
iii. 40, 77, 2nd ser. vii. 168, 323.) T.’ g. ’ 

ROBERTSON, 'WILLIAM (1740-1803) 
deputy kooper of the records of Scotland’ 
horn in 1740 at Fordyce in Banffshire, was 
the son of James Robertson, a feuar in that 
town, by Isabella (Taylor). He was edu- 
cated at Fordyce grammar school, where he 
foimed a friendship with George Chalmers 
[q. V.], the author of ‘ Caledonia.’ After 
sxienJing two yoai's at King's College, Aber- 
deen, he was in 1767 apprenticed to an ad- 
vocate of Aberdeen ; at tlio end of thirteen 
months his master, Mr. Turner, generously 
cancelled his articles, so that he might ac- 
Gonypany J ames Burnett [q. v.], of Moidioddo, 
on his visits to France in connection with 
the famous Douglas cause. In 1766 Burnett 
recommended him as secretary to James 
Ogilvy, sixth earlofFindlater and third earl 
of Seafleld [q. v.] Two years later he pub- 
lished at Edinburgh ‘The History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times tiU it became a 
Homan Province,’ a digest adapted for edu- 
cational purposes from the French of Allstz, 
In 1769 ne issued a politicaly'eu d' esprit, en- 
titled ‘A North Briton Extraordinary, by a 
Young Scotsman in the Corsican Service,’ 
which was ‘designed to repel the illiberal 
invectives of Mr. Wilkes against the people 
of Scotland,’ and attracted sufficient notice 
to be attributed, in error, to Smollett. In 
tlie autumn of 1773 Lord Findlater's seat, 
Cullen House, was visited by Dr. Johnson, 
for whose benefit Robertson arranged a break- 
fast of boilod haddocks and a wMk trough 
the finely wooded park ; but Johnson ordered 
the haddocks oif the tabic in disgust, and 
declined to walk through the pai?c, on the 
ground that he came to Scotland to see not 
moado ws, hut rocks and mountains. In 1777 
Robertson received a commission from Lord 
Frederick Campbell, then lord clerk register 
of Scotland, to act as the coUeagus of bis 
brother Alexander (1746-1818), who had 
been appointed deputy keeper of the records 
of Scotland in 1773. From the time of his 
appointment until 1790 Robertson was much 
employed in Inquiring into the state of the 
Scottish peerage. The knowledge that he 
acquirod of this complex subject was em- 
bodied in a quarto volume published in 1794, 
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and entitled ‘Proceedings relative to the 
Peerage of Scotland from 10 Jan, 1707 to 
20 April 1788 j ’ the work lias been found of 
great service in conducting the elections of 
the representative peers in Scotland. In 
August 1787 ha had, with his fellow deputy, 
taken possession of the new general register 
house, and was instrumental in moving the 
records thither from the two vaults under 
the court of session, called the ‘Laigh Far- 
liament House’ (October 1791). 

At Eobertson’s suggestion searches were 
made in the state paper office in London for 
ancient records of Scotland which had been 
removed by Edward I. In August 1793 
Thomas Astle [q . v.), the antiquaiy, and a 
trustee of the Eritish Museum, discovered 
among the Harleian manuscripts (No. 4609) 
a curious index of Scottish charters; shortly 
afterwards a transcript on vellum of certain 
deeds relative to Scottish history (mainly 
of the reigns of Eobert I, David II, and 
Eobert II, together with a few instruments 
of earlier date), constituting the ‘ most an- 
cient Book of Scottish Eecord now known to 
exist,’ was found in the state paper office in 
London and removed to Edinburgh. To 
stimulate tho discovery of other records of 
early Scottish history, Eobertson published 
from a manuscript found at‘Wishawinl794 
(and anterior to tue Ilorloian draft discovered 
by Astle), ‘An Index drawn up about the year 
1629 of many Eecords of Oharters graul ud by 
the diflereut sovereigns of Scotland between 
1809 and 1413, most of which records have 
been long missing, with an introduction 
giving a State, founded on authentic docu- 
ments stUl preserved, of the Ancient Eecords 
of Scotland which were in that kingdom in 
1292,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to. Shor% after j 
the conclusion of this laborious task Eobert- 
son set to work upon ‘ The Eecords of the 
Parliament of Scotland,’ of which he had 
at the time of his death completed one folio 
volume, printed in 1804. Eobertaon’s sug- 
gestions in the ‘Eeports’ to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the recordts have been largely 
acted upon by successive deputy keepers. 

At a generm meeting of the Eoyal Society 
of Edinburgh, held on 28 J an. 1799, l^bert- 
son was elected a member. He died at his 
house in St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, 
on 4 March 1803, He married, in 1773, 
Margaret, only daughter of Obtain Alex- 
ander Donald, of the 89th or GTordon high- 
landers. 

[Life prefixed to the 6th edit, of Bobeitson's 
Hist, of Greece, Edinburgh, 1839, 8vo; Soots 
Mag. April 1803 ; Easti Aberdononses, ed. An- 
derson (Eew Spalding Olub); Preface to Index 


of Chatters; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
Kotes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 1 01 ; Brit. Has, 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM BRUCE 
(1820-1886), divine, third surviving son of 
John Eobertson, factor on the estate of 
Plean and Auchenbowie, Stirlingshire, hy 
Mn^arct Bruce, bom Eirkwood, was horn 
at (Jreenhill in St. Ninian’s parish, Stirling- 
shire, on 24 May 1820. He was educated at 
the village school of Greenhill and at home, 
under the tutorship of his elder brother, 
James, who became minister of the united 
presbyterian church at Newington, Edin- 
biu'gh. Eobertson matriculated at (Jlasgow 
University in 1832, and distinguished him- 
self specially in the Greek class imder Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford [q.v.]; hut, owing 
to his youth, he studied moral philosophy 
and natural philosophy at the Andersonian 
University, (Jlasgow, instead of completing 
at once his arts course. In 1836 he became 
tutor in the family of Captain Aytoun of 
Glendevon, taking tbo winter sessions at 
Glasgow University. From 1837 to 1811 he 
was a student at the Secession Theological 
HaU at Edinburgh. While there he became 
acquainted with De Quincey, by whose advice 
he went to Germany, entering in 1841 Halle 
University, where Tholuok was his chief 
professor. In the following year he travelled 
through Switzerland and Italy. Returning 
to Scotland, ho was licensed as a preacher in 
the epring of 1843 by tho presbytery of Stir- 
ling and Falkirk, and shortly afterwords 
was called to the secession church iu Irvine, 
Ayrshire. He was ordained in this charge 
on 26 Dec. 1843, and it was his first and last 
pastorate. In 1864 he published a collec- 
tion of hymns for use in his Sunday school, 
including among others his weU-known 
translation of ‘ Dies Irse.’ Meanwhile, the 
secession and relief churches were joined in 
1847 to form the united presbyterian deno- 
mination, and Eobertson continued his con- 
nection with it. A new church was built 
for him at Irvine in 1861 and called Trinity 
chm'ch. His health broke down in 1871, and 
under medical advice he spent a year at 
Florence and on tho Riviera. He returned 
to Irvine in 1873. But he was compelled 
to accept the assistance of a colleague iu 
February 1876. After a two years’ visit to 
Florence he resigned his charge. He took up 
hie residence at Bridge of AUan, making 
tours on the continent in the winter. When 
the Luther celebrations took place, in No- 
vember 1883, he again visited Germany. 
He died at Westfield, Bridge of AUan, on 
27 June 1886. 

Eobertson was more famous as a pulpit 
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DiatoT than as a ■writer. Several of hie aer- 
mona have been preserved from shorthand 
reports, and are published in Guthrie’s bio- 
graphy of him : but they give little idea of 
the magnetic influence he exercised in the 

e it. Three of his lectures — ‘ Martin Lu- 
/ ' German Student Life,’ and ‘Poetry ‘ — 
were published in one volume in 1892. 
Numerous poems, hymns, and letters are in- 
cluded in Dr. Bro-wn’s ‘ Life of Eobertson.’ 

[Dr, James Brown’s Life of 'William B. Bo- 
hertson, D.D. ; McKelvie's Annals and Statistics 
of the United Presbyterian Ohitrch; Dr. John 
Ker’s Scottish Nationality and other Papers ; 
Professor ■William Graham’s Esrays, Historical 
and Biographical; United Presbyterian Maga- 
zine, vol. for 1886 ; Arthur Guthrie’s Eobertson 
of Irvine.] A. H. M. 

BOBEETSON. Sin WILLIAM TIN- 
DAL [1896-1889^ physician, eldest son of 
Ifredenok Fowler Eobertson of Bath, and of 
Anne Tindal his wife, was horn in 1826. He 
was educated at King Edward Vi’s grammar 
school at Gmntham, and he afterwards be- 
came a pupU. of Dr. H. P. Eoborts of Great 
Ooram Street, and a student of University 
Oollege, London. He matriculated at the 
London University in 1816, Ijut he does not 
appear to have graduated. He obtained a 
license to practise from the Apothecaries’ 
Company in 1848, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal Oollege of Sm'geons of 
England in 1860. He acted as resident 
mwical olHcer at the Middlesex Hospital in 
1848-0, and he became a resident surgeon to 
the Royal Free Hospital in 1860. He after- 
wards proceeded to Paris to complete his 
medical studies, and in 1863 he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh. Ho commenced to 
practise in Nottingham in the following 
year, and for nearly twenty years he acted 
os physician to tho Nottingham General 
Hospital. An able epeaher and an excellent 
organiser, he soon made his influence felt in 
Nottingham. Largely owing to his energy, 
the town now holds a conspicuous position 
among tho great teaching centres of the north 
of England, for it was through his exertions 
that the Oxford local examinations were in- 
troduced into the town. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society also owed its origin 
largely to his endeavours, and he helped to 
found the Robin Hood rifles. He was a 
member of the Nottingham town connml, 
and acted as a local secretary when the Bri- 
tish Association met in the town in 1806. 
He also delivered the address on medicine at 
the meeting of tho British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1867. His eyesight began to fail, and 
he soon became blind from glaucoma in 1873. 
He retired to Brighton, and in 1874 he was 


elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. At Brighton he in- 
terested himself in politics and municipal 
affairs. Ho wos chairman of the Brighton 
town council, J.P. for Brighton and Sussex 
chairman of the Brighton Conservative aJ 
sociation in 1880, and M.P. for that borough 
from 1886 till death. He was knighted in 
1888. He died suddenly on 6 Oct. 1889. 
He married, in 1856, Elizabeth Anm daugh- 
ter of John Leavers of Tho Park, Notting^. 
ham, by whom he had four sons. 

[Obituary notice in the Britisii Medical Jour- 
nal, 188G, ii. 848.] D’A. P. 

ROBERTSON, Mbs. WYBR0W(1847- 
188J), actress. [See Littob', Mabu].] 

ROBETHON, JEAN nB(d. 1722), secre- 
tary to George I, was horn at Authon in 
Perohe of a respectable Calvinist family. 
He is said to have joined the service of 
King AVilliam HI ■when Prince of Orange 
only. He came to England about 1689, and 
was naturalised in 1603, being employed by 
William HI, at first in a humble capacity. 
In 1693 he acted as secretary to Boron 
Schiitz, the Hanoverian envoy in London. 
Afterwards he passed into the service of the 
Earl of Portland who, when ambassador to 
Paris in 1608, took Robethon with Mm. In 
Sept, of the same year Robethon became 
OTivate secretary to William III. Among 
William’s correspondents, Robethon com- 
mended himself most to the Duke of !6ell, 
and when the latter visited England in 1701 
the Earl of Portland asked tho secretary to 
further Ms intoi’eats in that quarter, On 
Williom’s death, Robethon transfeired his 
services as ‘ secret ary of embossies ’ to George 
William, duke of Zell; George William died 
in 1706, and Robethon was taken into the 
employ of his son-in-la-w, George Lewis, 
afterwards George I of England. Robethon 
now gathered into his hands the threods of a 
vastEur^ieau correspondence. The leading 
whigs in England kept themselves constantly 
in touch with the house of Brunswick, and 
all the letters from the elector’s family to 
their supporters in England were draBed 
b^r Robethon, Marlborough supplied him 
■with lar^e sums of money in return for 
valuable information touching the intrigues 
of Louis XIV at the court of Saxony. Eobe- 
thon also worked hard to assist Marlborough 
to ucutraliso Charles XII [see under Roniir- 
soN, JoHir, 1660-1723] and to expose the 
illusory cliaracler of Louis’ overtures to the 
allies in 1707, IIo was very active in ob- 
taining information about the court of St. 
Germains, and during 1714 Marlborough 
and other whig leaders insisted in their 
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letters to biin that his master should pay a 
visit to England as a counterpoise to the 
design of winging the pretender to St. 
James’s, which was confidently attributed 
to Harley. But Kobethon had always op- 
posed such projects in the past, and he now 
wisely pointed out the offence which such a 
visit would give_ Queen Anne. A man of 
address, with a wide knowledge of the world 
and a fair ac^aintonce with English politi- 
cal parties, Kobethon obtained much in- 
fiuence with George I, though he was held 
by the ladies ofthecourttobe sly and, when 
he tried to be pleasant, ‘quite insupportable’ 
(Lady Cowme, Diary, passim). 

Hobethon was named among those who 
were to accompany the king to England 
in 1716, being designated ‘ domestich secre- 
tary and privy counsellor.’ Like most 
Hanoverian courtiers, he was thought to be 
necessitous, and English statesmen found 
him presumptuous. Sunderland used him 
and Bothmer as instruments wherewith to 
alienate the king from Walpole and Town- 
shend in 17 16. Upon his resignation Walpole 
remarked bitterly, ‘ I have no objection to 
the king’s German ministers, but there is a 
mean fSlow (of what nation I know not) 
who is anxious to dispose preferments.’ Eo- 
bethon had, it appears, obtained a grant of a 
reversion, and wanted to sell it to Walpole 
for 2,6001. Before the return of Walpole to 
power, Eobethon’s influence diminished. His 
ability as a linguist was displayed in 1717 
when he translated Pope’s ' Essays on Criti- 
cism’ into smooth French vei'se (Elwht, 
Pope, Index, s.v. ‘ Eoboton’ and ‘ Eobotham’). 
The work appeared simultaneously in Amster- 
dam and in London. He was in 1721 go- 
vernor of the French hospital of La Provi- 
dence in East London (Miac. Geneal.newser. 
iii. 64)._ He died in Loudou on 14 April 1722. 
His wife, who from the squatness of her 
person and her croaking voice was known 
as ‘Madame Grenouille," survived him. The 
pair seems to have had a pension from the 
Prince of W ales as well as one from the king. 
The ‘Mrs. Eobethon, one of the bed-chamber 
belonging to the Princess Amelia,’ who died 
on 6 July 1762, after forty years’ service in 
the royal family was probably a daughter. 

A portion of Eobethon's corremondence is 
in the eleven quarto volumes ofHonoverian 
correspondence among the Stowe MSS. at the 
British Museum (Nos. 222-32 ; Gat., 1896, L 
287-321). The nucleus of this collection was 

were entrusted to Eobethon W &eorgeIvmon 
his mother’s death in 1714. They were after- 
wards sold by the executors of the secretary’s 
son. Colonel Eobethon, in 1762, to Matthew 


Duane, and while in his hands wore examined 
by James Maepherson [q. v.] They were sub- 
sequently purchased by Thomas Astle [q. v.], 
and in 1803 by the Marquis of Buckingham 
(ef. Dist. MSS. Co?mn.8tD. Eep. pt. iii. p. 16). 
Other portions of Eobethon’s papers are in 
the Stadt-bibliothek at Hanover and in pos- 
session of the ‘Yorcin fur Niedersachsen’ 
there. 

[Hist. Eeg. 1723, Chion. Diary, 22; dent. Mag. 
1762, p. 342 ; Tindal’s Cont. of Eapin, 1746, iv. 
608 ; Maepherson’s Orig. Papers, passim ; Striek- 
Und's Q,aeons of England, v. 346 ; Coxe's 'Wal- 
pole, i. 163, 210; Coxe’s Marlborough, passim; 
Wentworth Papers; Kemble’s State Papers, 
pp. 68, 144, 480, 506, 612 ; Legrolle’s Succession 
d'Espagne; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles, 1874; 
Wolfgang Michael’s Engliscbe Oesohichte im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1896, i. 423-4, 446-8, 
772-3 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Eep. pp. 193, 220; 
Engl. Hist. Eov. Jan. 1898, by J. F. Chance ; 
A. W. Ward’s Great Britain and Hanover, 
77-9.] T. S. 

EOBIN op Eddesdalb 1469), rebel 
captain, is difficult to identify. After Ed- 
wardlV's marriage wLthElizahethWoodville, 
the consequent political disaJection centred 
in the north of England. There were two 
risings in 1469. One was headed W Eobert 
Hildyard ; tbe other, instigated by 'Wetwick 
and Clarence, was led by ‘ Eobin of Eedes- 
dale.’ It was probably thought convenient to 
have (popular lictitious name as a watchword 
[see Hood, Edbo;], and Eobin of Eedesdalo 
seems to have been the pseudonym adopted 
by a member of the numerous Conyers family. 
He was either Sir William Oonyers (d .1496)of 
Marske or his brother.Sir John Conyers, E.G., 
who, as head of his family, lived at Hornby, 
Yorkshire. WarkworthidentifiesEohin with 
Sir William (OAron. pp, 6,44-6), and is fol- 
lowedbyMr. Gairdner. But Sir John and his 
son (also Sir John) took a prominent part in 
theiebellion. The two Sir Johusseemtohave 
marched south with the rebels, and at Edge- 
cote in Northamptonshire, on 26 July 1469, 
helped to defeat the Earl of Pembroke and his 
brother, Eichard Herbert, hut the younger Sir 
John was slain there. A year later^ when Ed- 
ward went into the north after his viotorv over 
rebels in Lincolnshire, at the battle or Lose 
Coat Field, the elder Sir John Conyers and 
Hildyard came in to him. The former lived 
until 1490, and was much favoured by 
Henry VH (of. Campbbli,, Materialafor the 
JReign of Smry VII, Eolls Ser,, i. 63, 277, 
&o.), to whom he was a knight of the body. 
He married Margery, daughter of Philip, 
lord Darcy, and was succee&d in his estates 
by his OTondson William (b. 1468), son of 
the Sir John who was killed at Edgecote. 
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[Bamsaj's Lancaster and York, ii, 338-fiI ; 
Oman’s Warwick, pp. 183-4; WTiitaker's Eich- 
mondshire, ii. 41 ; Qairdnor’s Introd. to toI. ii. 
of tlie Fasten Letters, p. ilix ; Chron. of Bs- 
bellion in Lincolnshire, ed. Nichols; Three 
Fifteonth-Cent. Chron. pp. 183-4 ; Bishop 
Ferej’s Folio MS. pp. 24G, 267 ; Visit. York- 
shire (Harl.Soo.),pp. 74-7 ; TesUmenta Vetuata, 
p. 298; Tonge’s Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees 
Soc.), passim ; Wills and Invent. (Surtees Soc.) 
i. 78; Surtees’s Durham, vol. ii.] W. A. J. A. 

EOBIN Ddtt o Fon. [See HuamiB, Eo- 
BBRT, 1744 P-1786, Wdlsli poet.] 

KOBIIT Dnu o'n Giiiir. [See Daties, 
Bobdet, 1769 P-18S6, Welsh poet.] 

BiOBIN Iloon. [See Hood, RoBiit, 
legendary hero.] 

BOBIIT AB Gtviltm Ddit. [Sea Wix- 
IiTAms, Eobeei', 1767-1860, Welsh poet.] 

ROBINS, BENJAMIN (1707-1761), 
mathematician and military en^neer, only 
son of John Robins (1606-1768), a qunlier in 
poor ciroumatanees, was born at Bath in 
1707. At on ear^ age he evinced mathe- 
matical ability. On leaving school, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Ilanry Pemberton fq. v.], 
to whom a paper by Rohins had been shown, 
he came to London, and within a short time 
ceased to be a Quaker. To prepare for teach- 
ing he applied himself to modern languages 
and the higher mathematics. Without assist- 
ance he made a demonstration of the lost 
proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Treatise 
of Quadratures,’ which was printed in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety’ (No. 897) in 17S7. In the following 
year Robins published in ‘The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters’ for May 1728 a 
masterly confutation of a dissertation by 
Jean Bernouilli on the laws of motion in 
bodies impinging on one another. Bernouilli 
had vainlyendeavoured to estahlishLeibnits’s 
theory. Robins’s admitted victory over the 
veteran mathematician procured him many 
scholars, whom he instructed individually 
and not in classes. He continued for some 
years teaching pure and applied mathematics 
and physical science; hut, chafing against 
the confinement entailed by such a life, he 
^nduaRy gave it up and become an en- 
gineer. He now devoted himself to the con- 
struction of millB and bridges, the drainage 
of fens, the making of harbours, and the 
rendering of riversnavigahle. He also studied 
the principles of gunnery and of fortification. 

In this new departure he received con- 
siderable assistance from his Mend, William 
Ockenden, and travelled in Flanders in order 
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to gain some acquaintance with the fortifi- 
cation of its strong places. On returning 
from one of these e.vcursiona in 1734, fil 
found learned society in London interested 
in Bishop Berkeley’s treatise against mathe- 
maticians, called ‘The Analyst.^ By way of 
reply, Robins printed m 1785 ‘A Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Methods of Flusiona and of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratios.’ In 1 739 he pub- 
lished * Remarks on M. Euler’s Treatise of 
Motion ; on the Oompleat System of Optics 
written by Dr. Smith, master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; ond on Dr. Jurin’s Dis- 
com-se of Distinct ond Indistinct Vision,’ In 
the same year he published three able poli- 
tical pamphlets m the tory interest, viz. 
‘Observations on the Present Convention 
with Spain;’ ‘A Narrative of what passed 
in the Common Hall of the Citizens of 
London assembled for the election of a Lord 
Mayor ; ’ and ‘ An Address to the Electors 
and ouier Free Subjects of Great Britain 
occasioned by the lote Secession; in which is 
contained a particular Account of all our 
Negociations with ^ain and their Treatment 
of us for above ten Years past.’ These pam- 
phlets brought Rohius into political notice. 
The lost of the three, published anonymously, 
was an apology for the defection of certain 
members of parliament, including Pulteney 
and Sandys, who, disgusted with the Spanish 
Convention, declined for a time to attend 
the House of Commons. By those whose 
conduct Robins defended, he was appointed 
secretary of the secret committee nominated 
by the House of Commons to examine into, 
and report upon, the past conduct of Wal- 
pole. The committee made two reports. 

In 1741 Robins was on unsuccessful can- 
didate for the appointment of professor of 
fortification at the royal militaiy academy 
recently established at Woolwich. In 1742 
ho pulilishod his best known work, ‘New 
Principles of Gunnery,’ which he had h^n 
by way of supporting his candidature. This 
work, the result of many experiments which 
he had made on the force of gunpowder, and 
the resisting power of the air to swift and 
alow motions, was preceded by an account of 
the progress of modern fortifical ion, of the 
invention of gunpowder, and of what had 
already been observed of the theory of 
gunnery. Robins’s hook was tronslated into 
(fermanhy Euler, who wrote a critical com- 
montary on it (Berlin, 1746). Euler’s com- 
mentary was translated into Eiiglish, ond 
published by order of tbo board ofordnance, 
with remarks and useful tables by Hugh 
Brown of the Tower of London. ‘ New 
Principles of Gunnqry’ was translated into 
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French by Le Eoy for the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in 1761. 

Kohins invented the ballistic pendulum, a 
very ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
velocity of a projectile, and in 1742 ho read 
a paper on the subject before the Koyal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 16 Nov. 1727. He also read several papers 
on gunnery questions, and in 1746 and the fol- 
lowing year exhibited to the society various 
experiments. In 1747 he received the Copley 
medal. 

There appeared in 1747 his ' Proposal for 
increasing ue Strength of the British Navy 
by changing all the guns from the eighteen- 
pounders downwards into others of equal 
weight but of a greater bore.’ A letter which 
he addressed on the subject to Admiral Lord 
Anson was read before the Iloyel Society on 
9 April 1747. In this year the Prince of 
Orange invited Eobius to assist in the de- 
fence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then invested by 
the French, but it was taken on 16 Sept. 
1747, just after Eobius arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Butch army. 

Lord Anson, who was a friend and patron 
of Eobins, after returning from the voyage 
round the world in the Centurion, appears 
to have entrusted to Eobins for revision 
the account of the voyage which had been 
compiled from the journals by his chap- 
lain, Eichard Walter [q. v.] There has been 
considerable dispute as to whether Eobins 
or Walter wrote the book, which is en- 
titled in the quarto edition of 1748 ‘ A 
Voyage round the World In the Years 1740- 
Ylm by George Anson, Esq.,’ ‘publiehed 
under his direction by Eichard Walter, 
M.A, ’ [see Ansoir, Gnonsn, Lobd Aitsotr.] 
Br. James Wilson, who published in 1701 a 
collected edition of the works of Eobins, 
circumstantially states, on the authority 01 
Glover and Ockenden, friends of Eobins, 
that the printed book was twice as long as 
Walter’s manuscript, which merely consisted 
of bare extracts from the journals kept during 
the voyage ; that Eobins worked them into 
shape, wrote on introduction, and added dis- 
sertations. In an indenture between Eobins 
and the booksellers, John and Paul Enapton, 
Eobins was treated as the sole proprietor. 
On 22 Oct. 1740 Lord Anson wrote to Eobins 
from Bath to ask whether he intended to 
publish the second volume before he left 
England, and Lady .Anson, in a letter to Br. 
Birch, asks if Eobins’s second volume is 
ready. On the other band, the widow and 
children of Walter claimed that the work 
was written by him. It seems probable that 
Eobins revised and edited the work, and was 
especially entrusted with the second volume. 


containing the nautical observations; the 
manuscript he took with him to India, and 
when he died in that country it could not 
be found. 

Eobins’s reputation as a pamphleteer caused 
him to be employed on an apology for the 
battle of Prestonpans, which formed a pre- 
face to the ‘Eeport of the Proceedings and 
Opinion of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Cope,’ 1749. On 
4 Hay 1749 a paper by Eobins on ‘ Eockets 
and tile Heights to which they ascend ’ was 
read before the Eoyal Society, and on 18 Bee. 
1760 an account of some experiments made 
by Eobins and others on the flight of rockets. 
By the favour of Lord Anson, Eobins was 
able to continue his experiments in gunnery, 
the results of which were published from 
time to time in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.’ He also contributed to the improve- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
by inducing Lord Anson to procure a second 
mural qiia&ant and other instruments. 

In 1749 Eobins was given the choice of 
going to Paris os one of the British commis- 
sioners for adjusting the boundaries of Acadia 
or of going to In£a os engineer-general to 
repair the forts of the East India Company, 
He chose the latter, being appointed m 
Bee. 1749 chief engineer and captain of the 
train of the Madras artillery. His pre- 
cedence in India was to rank with the third 
in council. He was entrusted with the ap- 
pointment of all his subordinates, and given 
ample funds. Lord Anson expressed regret 
that he was leaving England, Eobins set 
out at Christmas 1749, taking with him a 
complete set of astronomiem instruments, 
and also instrumentsfor making observations 
and experiments. After a narrow escape 
from shipwreck, he arrived at Madras on 
13 July 1760, He immediately designed 
complete prmects for Fort St. Bavid and the 
defence of Mfodras. In September he was 
attacked by fever. He died, unmarried, on 
29 July 1761 at Fort St. Bavid, with the 
pen in his hand while drawing up a report. 

In manner unostentatlou8,wi&out pedantry 
or affectation, Eobins was a Evely and enter- 
taining conversationalist. He was always 
ready to communicate to others the result of 
his studies and labours. He left the publica- 
tion of his works toMsfriendhlhitinFolkes, 
president of the Eoyal Society ; but Folkes, 
owing to a paralytic attack, was unable to 
act, and Thomas Lewis, Eobius’s executor, 
entrusted the work to Br. James Wilson, 
who, in 1761, published ‘Mathematical 
Tracts’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo), containing 
‘ Principles of Gimnery,’ together with many 
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otiher pieces and a memoir of Bobins. The 
book beoame a test-book, and Dr. Charles 
Hutton issued a new edition in 1806. Be- 
sides the papers mentioned, be contributed 
to the ‘ Qkansactiona of the Koyal Society’ 
two on the ‘ Besistonce of the Air, to- 
gether with the Method of computing the 
Motions of Bodies projected in that Medium,* 
read June 1740; ‘An Account of a Book 
entitled “ New Principles of Gunnery,” con- 
taining the Determination of the Force of 
Gunpowder and an Investigation of the Be- 
sisting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow 
Motions’ (No, 469, p. 487); ‘Bsperimenla 
showing that the Electricity of Glass dis- 
turbs the Mariner's Compass and also nice 
Balances,’ 1746; ‘An Account of Experi- 
ments relating to the Besietance of the Air,’ 
1747; ‘On ttie Force of Gunpowder, to- 
gether with the Computation of the Velo- 
cities thereby communicated to Military 
IProjeotiles,’ 1747 ; ‘ A Comparison of the 
Experimental Banges of Cannon and Mor- 
tars, with the Theory contained in preceding 
Papers,’ 1761 ; ‘ A Letter to the President of 
the Boyal Society in answer to his, enclosing 
a Message h:om the Chevalier d’Ossorio, En- 
voy of the Bing of Sardinia,’ 7 Jan. 1747 ; 
‘ Of the Nature and Advantages of Bifled- 
barrel Pieces,’ July 1747. 

[■Watt’s BiblioDT, Brit. ; Journal des Sfavans, 
1743 and 1736 ; Nora Acta Erudit, 1740 ; M3m. 
del'Acad, des Scienoes i Paris, 1760 and 1761; 
Mdin. des Soiences et Belles-Lettres i, Berlin, 
1766 ; Oime'e Hist, of the Military Troneuctions 
of the British Nation in Indostan from 1746; 
Bose's Biogi, Biot.; Chalmors’s Biogr. Diet,; 
Biogr. Brit. Supplement; Martin’s Biogr, Philos, ; 
Hutton’s Diet,; Barrow’s Life of G-oorge, Lord 
Anson, 1839 ; The Analyst, or a Discourse ad- 
dressed to an Inildel Mathematician, by George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyno, 1734; Coxe’e Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Bobert Walpole, 1800.] B. H. 'V. 

ECBINS, GECBGE HENRY (1778- 
1847), auctioneer, son of Henry Bobins, an 
auctioneer in the Great Piazza, Oovont Gar- 
den, who died on 16 Sejpt. 1821, aged 68, was 
bom in London in 1778. Before attaining 
the age of nineteen he was unexpectedly 
called on to officiate for his father at a sole in 
■Yorkshire, and thenceforth, duiiu^ a period 
of fifty years, conducted a large husmess. The 
tact with whioh eveiy advantage connoctod 
with the property he hod to describe was 
seized upon and turned toprofit in his glowing 
descriptions, and his ready wit and repartee 
in the lostrum, caused Mm to ho one of the 
most successful aud persuasive advocates in 
seducing his auditors to bid freely that over 
appesred at the auction mart. He wrote his 


own advertisements, and, high-flown and 
fantastic as they were, in no instance was a 
purchase repudiated on the ground of mis- 
ttireotion. Among his more remarkable sales 
was that of the twenty-seven years’ lease of 
the Olympic Thoali-e, for the executors of Mr. 
Scott, when, on 20 June 1840, by his good 
management the price was run up from 
3^6007. to 5,8602. Xn 1842 he was commis- 
sioned by the Earl of Waldegrove to dispose 
of the contents of Strawberry Hill, including 
the valuable collections made by Horace 
■Walpole, This sole, wMch attracted hnyers 
from all parts of the worldj commenced on 
28 April 1842, and occupied twenty-four 
days, the proceeds being 29,6162. Ss. 9d, 

Perhaps no man in his station was ever 
more courted by Ms superiors ; they profited 
by Ms advice, and were amused by his eccen- 
tricities. In 1818 he gave a dinner to Lord 
Byron, Lord Kinnaird, Douglas Kinnaird, 
Sheridan, Golman, John Hemble, and other 
eminent men (Mooim, I^e of Byron, 1847, 
pp. 182, 282). In conjunction with Mr. Cal- 
craft, he in 1817 and 1818 exposed the had 
management of tho sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and became the cMef means 
of obtaining a new arrangement by which the 
house was released from debt ; at a later 
period Me exertions were instrumental in re- 
suscitating the fortunes of Oovent Garden. 
He was a great advocate of the cliumB of 
comedians and their families to public sym- 
pathy; for John Emery’s wife and children 
he in 1822 obtained a competency, and Mrs, 
Bland and others were indebted to him for 
exertions in their behalf. 

Outof an income reputed to exceed 12,0002. 
a year, he devoted large sums to charity ; 
once, at Margate, he was assistiiig the funds 
of the Sea Bathing Infirmary by holding a 
plate for contributione outside the church 
gate, when he, with others, was taken into 
custody as arogue oudavagahondfor begging, 
and was compelled to attend the Dover 
sessions, where, however, no evidence was 
offered. In on action wMch he instituted 
against the magistrates of Margate at the 
Maidstone assizes he obtained 602. damages. 
A tablet in the wall of the institution at Mar- 
gate records his victory. In a work entitled 
‘D’Horsay. or the EoUics of the Day, by a 
Man of EasMon' [i,e. John Milli^, Bohms 
is introduced under the name of hfr. George 
Bobbins, and there is a portrait of him stand- 
ing in his rostrum in Ms sale-room (D’Homy, 
1844, pp. 46-62). Shortly before Ms deafii 
he woe offered two thousand guineas and all 
his expenses to go to the United States of 
America to dispose of a valuable property in 
New York. 
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Eobins died at Regency House, King’s 
Hoad, Britton, on 8 Feb. 1847, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He left 
to his widow and children 140,0001., besides 
extensive real property. He married, first, 
on 17 Sept. 1800, Isabella Cates, who died 
at Tumham Green on 19 Dec. 1828; and, 
secondly, on 13 Aug. 1831, Miss Marian 
Losacli. Among other children he left three 
eons : George Augustus, rector of Bccleston, 
Cheshire; Arthur, rector of Holy Trinity, 
AVindsur, and chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
A^ictoria; and Gilbert, solicitor, 11 Fancras 
Dane, city of London. 

[Thornhurj’b Old and New London, od. Wal- 
fo^, 1887, i. 622-4, iii. 226, v. 221 j Gout. Mag. 
May 1847, pp. 666-7 ; Times, 20 March 1847, 
p. 0; Dlnstrated London News, 21 May 1842, p. 
25, with portrait, 20 Feb. 1847, p. 128, with por- 
trait; Grant's Portraits of Public Characters, 
1841, pp. 261-304 ; Faulkner's Eislory of Brent- 
ford, Ealing, and Chiswick, 1846, p. 323.] 

a. 0 . B. 

EOBIHS, JOHN (1600 P-1668), astro- 
loger, bom in Stafibrdahire about 1600, was 
entered in 1610 at Oxford, where he studied 
litera Atanantores aud theology, and in 1620 
was elected a fellow of All Souls. He gra- 
duated M.A, and was ordained. Having 
taken the degree of B.D. in 1681, he was in 
1632 made a canon of Christ Church by 
Henry VIH, to whom he was then chaplain. 
In December 1643 he was made canon of 
"Windsor and chaplain to Princess Mary. He 
died on 26 Aug. 1668, and was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. A marble stone 
with a long inscription was laid over his grave 
(see ITigt. ei Ant, Oxon, ii. 178 : Ashu onn, 
Anixgmties (\f Berkshire, 1719, iii. 167, 168). 

Bobins appears to have been a man of in- 
dustryondpmiteleoming. Hishentwaseape- 
cioUy towards mathematics and astrology, in 
which 'he became the ablest person 01 his 
time, not excepting his friend Becord, whose 
learning was more general ’ (AVood, Aihenes 
Oxqn. 1 . 261). He left several astronomical 
and astrological tracts in manuscript : 1. ‘ De 
Stellis Fins,’ Bodl. MS. Dighy 143. 2. ‘De 
PortentosisOometis’ (to Henry VIH), Trim 
Libr. Oambr. 0. 1. 11. (the ][ireface, partly 
plagiarised from Olcoro, is reprinted in HaJli- 
wefl’s ‘Bara Mathematica,’ 1839). 8. ‘De 
Aooideutibus fnturis’ (to Henry A‘ni),Bodl. 
MS. Ashiuol. 186. A ‘Tractatus de Pro- 
gnosticatione per Eclipsin.’ 6. ‘ Obser vationes 
Astrologiee,’ Brit. Mus. MS, Sloans 1748, 
0. ' Annotationea ABtrologiGe,’Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1773 (containing also ‘Epitome in 
Apotelesmata Ftoleman’). There are ex- 
tracts from 6 and 6 in Bodl. MS, 3467, SMd. 
Arch. B, 79, p. 149. 


[Pits, De lllustr. Angl, Scriptt (appendix), 
p. 880; Bale’s Cent. xii. 28; TanneFs Biblio- 
theca Bzitannica ; Knight’s Cydopeedia of Bio- 
graphy; cf. also Bodl, MS. Ashmol. 1123 for 
Windsor ecdesiasticalacconnts, &o., by Bobins.] 

W. F. S. 


BOBINS, JOHN (^. 1660-1652), ranter, 
was B man of little education. ‘As for 
humane learning ’ (he says) ‘ 1 never had any ; 
my Hebrew, Greek, and Latins comes oy 
inspiration,’ A misdirected study of the 
Bime turned his head. He appears to have 
'been a amallfarmer, owning some land. This 
he sold, and, coming to London with his wife 
Mary (or Joan) Bobins, was known in 1660 
to Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v,] and John 
Beeve (1608-1668) [q. v.] as dauning to be 
something greater than a prophet, fie was 
familiarly spoken of as ‘the ranters’ god’ and 
‘ the shakers' god.’ His followers deified him, 
and it would seem that he did not reject a 
species of divine homage. His wile ex- 
pected to become the mother of a Messiah, 
llohins probably viewed himsdf as an in- 
carnation of the divine being; he asserted 
that he had appeared on earth before, as 
Adam, and as Mdchizedek. He daimed a 
power of raising the dead. Bobins broached 
a scheme for leading a host of 144,000 persons 
to the Holy Laud ; J oshua Garment was to be 
his Moses for this B:^edition : the volunteers 
were preparedhy a diet of dry oread, raw vege- 
tables, and water, a regimen which proved 
fatal to some of them. On 24 May 1661 Bo- 
hins, his wife, and eight of his followers were 
aptrehended at a meeting in Long AUey, 
Moorfields, and consigned to the New Bride- 
well at CQerkenwell, where three other dis- 
ciples were sent to join them. During three 
days they held a sort of public reception of the 
‘ gentry end citizens ’ who ‘ resorted thither 
to dispute with them.’ Bohmsreducedhis per- 
sonal claim to one of in^iration, and rested 
bis hopes of salvation on the merits of our 
Lord ! bis followers stoutly maintained his 
higher pretensions. Among the disputants 
was ‘an Oxford scholar,’ who referred to 
the previous fonatioism of AYilllam Hacket 

a . y,], Edmund Cop^inger [q, t.], and 
enry Arthington, givmg this lost name as 
Arthmgworth, perhaps because among the 
followers of Bobins was a Maiy Arthing- 
woith, Bobins remained in durance ror 
more bhan ten months. On 6 Feb. 1662 
Beeve and Muggleton, who had just re- 
ceived their own ‘ commissions ’ as prophets, 
visited Bobins in his derkenwelL prison, 
and passed sentence of eternal damnation 
upon him. The scene is graphically nairated 
by Muggleton. Bobins said afterwards Ihat 
he felt ‘ a burning in his throat,’ and heard 
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aa inward voice bidding him recant. Ac- 
cordingly, about two months later, he ad- 
dressed to Cromwell a letter of recantation, 
which obtained him his liberty. He returned 
to the country, repurchased his land, and 
lived quietly. Though he professed to expect 
to ‘ como forth with a greater power,’ he was 
not heard of again. 

[The Declaration of John Bobins, the false 
prophet . . . and Joshua Beck and John King, the 
two false disciples. ... By 0. E., an ear-witness, 
1661 i Banters of both Sexes ... by John 
Taylor, 1661; Beeve and Muggleton’s Tran- 
scendent Spiritnall Treatise, 1662 ; A List of 
some of the Grand Blasphemers and Blasphemies, 
1664; Muggleton’s Acts of the 'Witnesses, 1699, 
pp. 20 sq,, 16 sq.] A. G. 

EOBINS, SANDEESON (1801-1862), 
divine and writer on education, the eecond son 
of Matthew Hohins of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Surrey, was bom in 1801, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, wnenco he matricu- 
lated on 28 Oct. 1818, gi'aduated B.A, in 
182S and M.A. in 1825. In 1826 he was 
appointed rector of Edmoneham, Dorset, in 
1840 of Shafteehury, and in 1864 of St. 
James’s, Dover. Erom 1856 to his death, on 
6 Deo. 1862, he was vicar of St. Peter’s in 
the Me of Thanet. He was a broad church- 


man and an educational enthusiast. In his 
most interesting publication, ‘ A Letter to 
. . . Lord John Ilussell on the Necessity 
and Mode of State Assistance in the Educa- 
tion of the People,’ 1861, 8vo (2nd edit, the 
same year), Eobins advocated state edu- 
cation on the lines eubaequently carried out 
in the act of 1870, and suggested that 
religious teaching ' should stop short of the 
doctrinal differences which divide Christians.’ 
'The adoption of such teaching in parish 
schools would, he argued, involve AngUcans 
in no eacriflee of principle. 

Eobins also pu'bliahed : 1. ‘ Some Eeasons 
against the Eevival of Convocation,’ 1860 

8vo. 2. ‘TheChurohSohoolmaater,’1860,8vo! 

8. ‘ An Argument for the Royal Supremaov.’ 
Pickering, 1861, 8vo. 4. 'The Whole Evi- 
dence against the Claims of the Roman 
Church,’ 1866, 8vo ; a work evmoing solid 
historical learning. 6. ‘ On Party Spirit in 
the English Church,’ 1860, 12mo. 6. 'A 
Defence of the Faith,’ 1862, 8vo. 7. ‘ Twenty 
Reasons for accepting the Revised Educa- 
tional Code,’ 1862, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. libr. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1714-1886; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl, 
lit.; McClintock and Strong’s Oyclopiedia! 
Foster's Index Eccl.l A. F, P, 
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Boger le. 

Poer, Boner le (d. 1180) 16 

Poer, Walter le (fl. 1330), Bee under Poor, 
Boger le. 

Poesou, Norman Bobert (1839-1891) . . 15 

Pouigdestie, Jean (1009-1091) , . . 18 

Poina, See Pojmta. 

Pointer, John (1068-1764) . . . . 17 

Pointer, William [fl. 1034), See Kidler. 

Poitiers, Philip o{ (d, 1308 7). See Philip. 
Pokoridge, Biward (1090 7-1760). SeePock- 
rich. 

Pol (d. 678). Bee Paul. 

Polack, Joel Samuel (1807-1883) . . . 18 

Folding, John Bede (1794-1877) . . . 18 

Pole, Arthur (1681-1670 7) .... 18 

Polo, Sir Charles Morice (1767-1880) , , 18 

Foie, David (d. 1608) 20 

Pole, Edmund de la, Earl of Suffolk (1473 7- 

1618) 21 

Pole, Sir Qeoflroy (1003 7-1668) ... 28 

Pole, Sir Henry, Baron Montague or Mouta- 

cute (1493 7-1639) 26 

Pole, John do la, Earl o{ Linooln (1404 7- 

1487) 26 

Pole, John de la, second Duke of Suffolk 

(1442-1401) 27 

Pole, Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (1478- 

1641) : . 28 

. Pole, Miohael de la, coUecLin English Hiohael 
ette Pool, Earl of Suffolk (1880 7-1889) , 29 

Pole, Miohael da la, second Earl of Suffolk 

(18817-1416) 88 

Pole, Miohael de la, third Earl of Suffolk 
n894r-1416). See under Foie, Miohael da 
la, seoond Earl of Suffolk. 


Pole or da la Pole, Balph (fl, 1463) 

Pole, Beginold (1600-1668) . 

Foie, Sir Bichotd da la (d. 1845). See under 
Pole, Sir William de la, oalled in En^sh 
William atte Fool. 

Pole, lUchard de la (d. 1626) . , , , 

Pole, Thomas (1768-1829) .... 

Pole, Sir William de la, coiled in English 
William atte Pool (d. 1360 1 . 

Pole, William de la, fourth Earl and first Duke 
of Suffolk (1896-1400) . , 

Pole, Sir Williaiu (1601-1686). 

Pole, William Wellesley, Earl of Momington 
(1788-1846). See WeUeslay-Pole. 
Polehampton, Henry Stedman (1834-1867) . 
PoloniuB, Bobert (d. 1147 7). See Pullen. 
Polhill, BdwardJlB23-1094?) 

Polidoti, John 'William (1795-1821) , 

Polkemmet, Lord (d. 1816). Bee Baillie, 
WiUiam. 

Pollard, Sir Hugh (d. 1006) > . . . 

Pollard, Sir Jolm (d. 1557) > . ■ , 

Pollard, Leonard (d. 1656) . . . , 

Pollard, Sir Lewis (1486 7-1540) , . , 

Pollard, Bobert (1766-1888) . . , . 

Pollard, Wffliam (1828-1898) . . . . 

Pollord-Di'quhart, William (1816-1871) . , 

Pollexfen, &r Henry (1033 7-1691) . , 

Pollexfen, Jolui [fi. 1007) . , . , 

Pollock, Sir David (1780-1847) , . 

Pollock, Sir George (1788-1873) 

Pollock, Sir Jona&an Predericlc (1768-1870) . 
Pollock, Sir William Fraderiok (1815-1888) . 
Follok, Bobert (1788-1837) > . , . 

Polton, Lord (1000 7-17BB). Bee Calderwood, 
Sir 'William. 

Polton, Thomas (d. 1488) .... 

Polwortb, Lord (1641-1724). See Hume, Sir 
Patriok, first Earl of Marohmont. 
Polwhele, Biohard (1780-1838) 

Pblwliele or Polwheile, Theophilus (d. 1889) . 
Pomfret, Earl of. See Fetmor, Thomas Wil- 
liam, fourth Earl (1770-111818), 

Pomfret, Countess of. See Fermor, Henrietta 
Lonisa (d. 1761). 

Pomicet, John (1667-1703) 

Pomfret, Samnel (1660-1723) 

Ponce, John (d. 1060 7) . 

Pond, Arthur (1705 7-1768) 

Pond, Edward (d. 1639) . 

Pond, John (1767-1880) . 

Pouet or Po;^et, John (1614 7-1566) 
Poneonby, Lady Emily Oharloite Mary (1817- 
1877) 
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Ponsonby, Sir Predeiio OavendiBh (1788-1837) 80 
Poneonby, Fredeiiolc Georga Brabazon, eixtu 
Earl of Besaborougb (181S-180S) i 
Ponaonby, George (176B-1817) 

Poneonby, Henry (d. IHS) .... 
Poneonby, Sir Henry ErBdericlc_(lBaB-1806). 

Sea nnder Poneonby, Sir FredetioOaveudieb. 
Poneonby, iTohn (1713-178^ .... 
Poneonby, John, Vieeount Poneonby (1770 ?- 

1866) 

Poneonby, John 'William, lonilih Earl of BeeB- 

borough (1781-1847) 

Poneonby, Biohoid (1770-1863). Sao under 
Poneonby, John, 'ViBoount Poneonby. 

Poneonby, Hon. Sarah (1766 ?-1881). See 
under Butler, Lady Eleanor. 

Poneonby, Wiluam (1648 7-1604) . 

Poneonby, William, eaoond Earl of Beee- 

borougli (1704-1798) 

Poneonby, Sir William (1772-1816) 

Poneonby, William Biabazan,dre(i Baron Pon- 

Bonby 11744-1800) 

Pont, Kylpont, or Kynpoui, Eobart (1624- 

1600) 

Pont, Timothy (1680 7-1614 7) 

Pontaolc, (1088 7-1720 7). 

Pont Ii’Ey&qne, Bogar of (d. 1181). Soo Bogor, 
Ponton, Mungo (1802-1880) . , . ■ 

Poole, Arthur William (1862-1886) 

Pool^ Edward Stanley (1880-1807). See 
unaor Poole, Sophia. 

Poole, George AylifCa (1809-1888) . . , 

Poole, Jnoob (1774-1827) .... 

Poole, John (1780 7-1872) .... 

Poole, Jonae (d. 1612) ..... 

Poole, Joehua {fl. 1040) 

Poole, Maria (1770 7-1888). See Diokoue. 

Poole or Pol^ Matthew (1024-1079) . . 

Poole, Paul Eolooner (1807-1879) . . 

Poole, Boginald Stuart (1882-1896) . 

Poole, Bobari (1708-1762) . 

Poole, Sophia (1804-1891) . . , 

Poole, Thomae (1706-1887) . , 

Poor or Pauper, Herbert {d, 1217) . . 

Poor, Poore, Pouro, or Le Poor, Biohard (d 

1287) 

Poor, Boger le, or Bogor Pauper {fl, 1189) 

Bee under Boger of Saliebnry {d, 11801. 

Pope, Alexander (1088-1744) . 

Pope or Palp, Alexander (d. 1782) . 

Pope, Alexander (1768-1886) , , , 

Pope, Olara Maria (d. 1888) . 

Popo, Mre, Elizabeth (1744 7-1707) 

Pope, Miee Jane (1742-1818) . 

Pope, Mrs. Maria Ann (1776-1803) 

Pope, Sir Thomae (1607 7-1660) . 

Pope, Sir Thomae, eecond Earl of Bowne 

(1022-1000) 

Pope, Sir Thomae, of Wroxton, third Earl of 
Downe (1698-1008), Bee under Popo, Sir 
Thomae, eaoond Earl of Howno, 

Popo, Walter (d. 1714) . 

Pope-Henneeey, Sir John (1884-1801) 

Popham, Alexander (1720-1810) . 

Popham, Edward (1010 7-1061) , 

Popham, Sit Eraneie (1678-1044) , 

Popham, Sir Homo Biggs (1762-1820) 

Popham, Sir John (d, 1408 7) . , 

Popham,,Sir John (1631 7-1007) 

Popple, 'William (d, 1708). See under Popple, 
William (1701-1704), 

Popple, William (1701-1704) . . .140 
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Poroheeler, Tieoount. See Herbert, Hcniy 
John George, third Earl of Carnarvon 
(1800-1840), 

Pordage, John (1007-1081) .... iso 

Pordago, Samuel (1638-1601 7) . , . 151 

Porden, Eleanor Anno (1797 7-1826). See 
Eranldin. 

Porden, William (1766-1822) , . . . id2 

Porrett, Eobort (1788-1808) . , . loa 

Poreon, Biohard (1760-180,8) . 154 

Port or Porz, Adam do (d, 1218 7) i ICJ 

Port, Sir John (14807-1511) . . . . iflg 

Port, Sir John (d. 1667). See nnder Port Sir 
John (1480 7-lB4y. ’ 

Portal, Abraham {fi. 1700) .... 105 

Portal, Sir Gerald Herbert (1858-1801) ip' '“ 
Porton, Sir Stonier (d. 1780) .... 
PortooiiB. See alee Porteus. 

Povtooua, Jnlra (d. 1708) IBS 

Porleous, William (1736-1812) , . . loo 

Porter, Anna Marla (1780-1832) . . » . 170 

Porter, Sir Oharloe (d. 1090) .... 170 
Porter, Olaseon Emmett (1814-1880), See 
under Porter, John Beett, 

Porter, Endymion (1587-1040) . , . 173 

Porter, Eraneie (d. 1702) 176 

Porter, George (1022 7-1086) . . . .170 

Porter, George {fl. 1095) .... 17(1 

Porter, Sir George ITomidgo (1822-1805) . 177 

Porter, George lliohardeon (1792-1852) . , 178 


Porter, Henry {fl. 1590) 170 

Porter, Sir Jarnoe (1710-1780) , . . 170 

Porter, JainoB (1768-1708) , , , ,180 

Porter, Jane (1776-1860) .... 182 

Porter or Nelnon, Jerome (d, 1832) . . 184 

Porter, John Seott (1801-1880) . , . 185 

Portor, Joeiae Loelio (1828-1880) , , . 187 

Porter, Mary (d. 1766) , . , . , 188 

Porter, Bobert \.d. 1090) 190 

Porter, Sir Bobert Her (1777-1842) . . 190 


Porter, Sarah (1701-1862). See under Portor, 
George BichardHon, 

Porter, Thomae (1036-1080) , . , . 103 

Porter, Walter (1606 7-1050) . . . ,108 

Porter, Whitworth (1827-1892) , , ,101 

Portor, William (1805-1880). Soa under 
Porlor^John Scott. 

Porter, William Henry (1700-1801). Bee 
under Portor, Sir George Idomidgo. 
Portone.Boilby (1761-1308) . . . . 106 

Portland, Bukos of. Boo Boiitinok, William 
Honry Oavondiiih, third Buko (1788-1809) j 
Bonlinok-Sonll, 'William John Cavondieh, 
lltth Buko (1800-1870). 

Portland Earle of. Soo Woelon, Biohard, 
first Earl (1677-1086); Woeton, Jerome, 
Booond Earl (1005-1008) ; Bentinok, William, 
first Earl of tho Bentinok lino (1840-1700). 
Portland, titular Earl of. Soo Uorbert, Sir 
Edward (1048 7-1608). 

X’ortleeter, Boron. Soo Eustaco, Boland Eilz 
(d. 1400[. 

Portlook, Joseph Ellison (1704-1864) . , 197 

Portlook, Nathaniel (1746 7-1617) . . , 108 

Portman, Edward Berkeley, first 'Viseount 

Portman (1790-1888) 109 

Porianau, Sir 'William (d. 1667) , , , 100 

Portman, Sir 'Willlom (1641 7-1600) , , 200 

Portmore, first Earl of. Soe Colyear, Sir 
Bavid (d. 1700 <, 

Portsmouth, DDoheea of, Soe Heronnlle, 
Louise Bondo do (1040-1784), 
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Portsmouth, first Earl of. See Wallop, John 
(1690-17621, 

Portu, Mauritius cle (d. 1613) See O’Fihely, 
Maurice. 

Pory, Jolin (A 1676?) 

Pory, John (1670 V-16S6) 

Pory or Porey, Robert (1C08 ?-1600) , 

Post, Jacob (1774-1866) ..... 
Postp, RenlB (1798-1871) . . . . 

Poatgate, John (1820-1881) .... 

Poetlethrraite, Thomas (1781-1798) . 

Postletbirayt, James (d, 1761) . . 

Postlethrrayt, John (1660-1713) . . 

Postletlnrayt, Malaohy (1707 ?-1767) 
I’oailethwayt, Matthew (1079-1746). See 
'uider Postlethwayt, John. 

Jte, Joseph (17'03?-1787) .... 

Potenger or Pottinger, John (1647-1788) 

Pott, Joseph Holden (1769-1847) . . 

Pott, PeioivaU (1714-1788) .... 

Potter, Bamaby (1577-1642) .... 
Potter, Charles (1034-10681. See under 
Potter, Christopher (1601-1640), 

Potter, Chrlstoplrer (1591-1046) . . 

Potter, Christopher (d. 1817) .... 
Potter, Ftanois (1694-1078) .... 
Potter, George (1882-1893) .... 

Potter, Hannibal (1692-1004). See under 
Potter, Pranois, 

Potter, John (1674 ?-1747) .... 

Potter, John W- 1764-1804) . . . . 

Potter, John PhiUipa (1818-1847) . 

Potter, Philip CiprUni Hambl[e]y (1793- 

1871) 

Potter, Richard (1700-1880) .... 
Potter, Robert (1721-1804) . . . . 

Potter, Thomas (1718-1760) . . . . 

Potter, Thomas Joseph (1828-1878) , 

Potter, Thomas RobboU (1700-18731 , 

Potter, William ( fi. 1060) .... 

Pottinger, Eldrod (1811-1848) , . 

Pottinger, Sir Hen^ (1789-1866) . . 

Pottinger, Israel (fl. 1770) .... 

Pottinger, John (1647-1788). See Potenger. 
Potts, Laurouoe Holher (1780-1860) 

Potts, Robert (1805-1886) .... 

Potts, Thomas {fl, 1012-1618) . . 

Potts, Thomas (1778-1842) . . . . i 

Ponlett. See also Paulot. 

Ponlott, Jolin, first Baron Poulett (1686- 

1040) ! 

Ponlott, John, second Baron Ponlett Q016- 
1066), See under Poulett, John, first Barou 
Poulett, 

Ponlett, John, fourth Boron and first Earl 

Ponlett (1608-1748) 

Poulson, 'George (1788-1868) .... 
Penney, Benjamin Thomas (d. 1700) 

Pound, James (1060-1724) .... 

Ponnds, John (1706-1860) .... 

Povoy, Charles (1662 7-1748) .... 
Fovey, Thomas (^. 1068} .... 

Powel. See Fowsll and Powla, 

Powell, Mrs. (1761 V-lOSl), ptevionsly known 
as Mrs, Parmer, and anbscgueutly as Mrs. 

Ronand . 

Powell, Baden (1790-1860) .... 

Powell or Powel, David (1662 7-1608) . 
Powell, Edward (1478 7-1640) 

Powell, Poster (1784-1793) .... 

Powell or Powel, Gabriel (1670-1011) . 
Powell, George (1068 7-1714) , . 


Powell or Powel, Griffith (1681-1020) . . 248 

Powoll, Humphrey ( fl. 1548-1536) . . 243 

Powell, Sir John (1633-1606) . . , ,2(4 

Powell, Sir John (1645-1718) .... 241 
Powell, John (yf. 1770-1786) , . . .246 

Powell, John (fl. 1798-1829) . . . .246 

Powell, John Joseph (1765 7-1801) , . 245 

Powell, arartin (fl. 1710-1729) . , .246 

Powell, Nathaniel (d. 1622) . . , , 246 

Powell, Riohard, M.D. (1707-1834) . . 246 

Powell, Robert (fl. 1880-1862) . , . 247 

Powell, Thomoe (1679 7-1636 7) , . . 248 

Powell, Thomas (1766-1842 7). . . .249 

Powell, Vavasor (1817-1670) .... 249 
PowoU, William (1785-1709) . . . . 263 

Powell, William Samuel (1717-1776) . . 264 

Power, Henry, M.D, (1623-1668) . , ,266 

Power, Joseph (1798-1868^ . . . .266 

Power, Lionel (fi 1460 7) . . , .267 

Power, Sir Manley (1778-1826) . . .367 

Power, Marguerite, afteiwarde Countess of 
Blessington (1789-1849). See Blessington. 
Power, Miss Marguorite A. (18167-1867) . 268 

Power, Riohard, first Earl of Tyrone (1680- 

1600) 268 

Power, Tyrone (1797-1841) . . . .260 

Poworaoonrt, Visconnt (d, 1984). See Wing- 
field, Sir Richard. 

Powis, titular Dukes of. Sea Herbert, Wil- 
liem, 1617-1690 ; Harbert^Williem, d. 1746, 
Powis, Marquises of. See Herbert, William, 
firet Marquis, 1017-1600; Herbert Wil- 
liam, second Marquis, d 1746, 

Powis, second Earl of. Bee Herbert, Edward 
(1766-18481. 

Powie, William Henry (1808-1886) , , ,261 

Powle. See also PoweE 
Powie, George (fl. 1770) . . , , ,261 

Powle, Henry (1080-1602; , . . .262 

Powlett. Bee Panlet. 

Powlott, Thornes Orde, first Lord Bolton 
(1746-1807). See Orde-Powlett, 

PowneJl, Robert (1620-1671) . . . .204 

Pownoll, Thomas (1723-1806) , . . .264 

Powrie-Ogilvy, John (fl. 1692-1001), See 
Ogilvy, 

Powys, Horatio (1806-1877) . . , ,268 

Powye, Sir Littleton (10487-1782) . . ,289 
Powys, Sir Thomas (1040-1710) , . 260 

Poyor, John (d, 1049) 209 

Poyndor, John (1779-1849) .... 270 

Poynet, John (1614 7-1650). See Pouet, 
Poynings, Sir Edwoxd (1469-1621) . . ,271 

Poynings or Ponyngs, Miohael de, second 
Baron Poynings (1817-1309) . . . 274 

Poynings, Robert de, fifth Baton Poynings 
(1880-1440). See under Poynings orPonyngs, 
Michael de, second Baton Poynings. 

Poynings, Thomas, Barou Poymnga (d. 1646) 276 
Poynter, Ambrose (1760-1888) . , ,276 

Poynter, William, D.D. (1762-1827) . . 276 

Poynts, Sir Anthony (14W 7-1688). See under 
Poynts, Sir PionciB. 

Poynts, Sir Eronoia (d. 1628) .... 277 
Poynts, John (fl. 1660). See under Poynts, 

Byd enhflm . 

Poynts, Robert (fl. 1666) . . . .278 

Poynts, Sir Robert (1689 7-1666), See under 
Poynts, Sir Ecanois. 

Poynts, Stephen (1086-1760) . , . 278 

Poynta,Sydenham (fl. 1660) .... 280 
Prasd, Winthrop Mackwoxth (1802-1889) . 281 
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Fumoo, Miles {fl, 1689) 

Piatt, Anne, attenraida Mrs. Foaileas [1806- 

1868) 984 

Pratt, Cbarlea, first Earl Camden (1714-1794) 988 


988 


See under 


989 

990 


Paeu- 


Piatt, Sir Cbarlea (1768-1888) 

Pratt, Sit John (1667-1796) . 

Pratt, John (1779-1866) . 

Pratt, John Burnett (1799-1800) 

Pratt, John Henry (d, 1871). 

Pratt, Josioh, 

Pratt, John Jefiieya, aocond Earl and Ornt 
Marquis oi Camden (1769-1840) . 

Pratt, John Tidd (1797-1870) . 

Pratt, Joaiab (1768-1844) , . 

Pratt, Sir Soger (1090-1084) . 

Pnvtt or Prat, Samuel (1060 7-1798) 

Pratt, Samuel Jaolcaou (1740-1814). 

donym, Courtney Melmoth . 

Pratt, Sir Thomas Simson (1797-1879) 

Piatlen, Bobeit Sidney (1894-1808) 

Prenoe, Thomas (1600-1078) . 

Prendergoat, John Patrioh (1808-1898) 
Piendergast or Pendorgraaa, Sir Thomas 
(1060 7-1709) 

'Prendeigast, Thomas (1806-1886) 

Prentioa, Archibald (1709-1867) 

Prentia, Edmrd (1797-1864) . 

Prentia, Stephen (1801-1869) . 

Preaoott, Sir Honry (1788-1874) 

Prescott, Bobort (1796-1810) . 

Preston, Viseount. See Graham, Biohacd 
(1648-1096). 

Preston, Sir Amyas (d. 1017 7} 

Preaton, Georgo (1660 7-1748) 

Preston, Gilbort do (d, 1974) , 

Preston, Sir John (/. 1416) . 

Preston, Sir John, Lord Eontonbaius (d. 
1610) 

Preston, John, I).D. (1687-1098) . 

Preston, Biohard (1768-1860) . . 

Preston, Sir Simon (fl. 1638-1670) . 

Preston, Tlmmas (1687-1608) . . 

Preston, Thomas (1608-1040). Sea Wlddiing- 
ton, Bwei, 

Preston, Thomas, first Viscount Tara (1686- 

1066) 814 

Preston, Walter do (d. 1980), See under 
Piestom Gilbort do. 

Preston, william (1766-1807) .... 818 
Preston, William (1749-1818) .... 810 
Piestongrange, Lord, Sea Grant, William 
(17017-1764). 

Prostwioli, John, oollod Sir John (d. 1796) 
Protyman, George (1760-18971. See Tomline. 
Provost, Sir George (1707-1810) , 

Ptevost, Sir Georgo (1804-1898) , 

Prdvost, Louis Augustin (1790-1868) . 

Piioo. See also Pryoe, Prys, and Pryso. 

Price, Arthur (d. 1759) 

Price, Bpnamy (1807-1888) .... 
Plica, Sir Charles (1708-1779) . 

Price, Sir Charles (1789-1788). 

Piioe, Sir Charles (1708-1779), 

Price, Baniel (1681-1081) , . 

Price, David (1709-1886) 

Price, David (1700-1864) 

Price, Edmund (1641 7-1094), See Prys, 

Price, Ellen (1614-1887), See Wood, 

Price, Ellis (1606 7-1600) 

Price, Pranoia (d, 1768) . • . . 

Price, Hugh (1496 7-1674) . 

Price, James (1769-1768) • • 
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Price, wBioo, or ap Bhya, Sir John (d. 1378 ?f 320 
Pnoe (Priemus), John (1000-1070 7) ann 

Prioe, John, D.D. (1626 7-1001) . ' ' 

Price, John (d. 1780) 

Prioe, John (1778-1801) . , ’ ' ‘ 

Price, John (1784-1818) . . ' ‘ ‘ oaa 

Price, Joslmn (/ 1716-1717). See indei 
Pnoe, William, the elder (d. 1722), 

Prioe, Lanronoo {Jl, 1028-1080 ?) . ' ooq 

Prioe, Owen (d. 1071) . , * ' <,'00 

Price, Biohard (1723-1791) . . ' ' 0,4 

Prioe, Bioliard (1700-1883) . . ' ’ 007 

Prioe, Robert (1G66-17B8) 837 

Prioe, Sampson (1686-1880), See under Price 
Daniel. ' 

Prioe, Theodore (16707-1881) . . .33a 

Prioe or Prys, Thomos (fi. 1686-1082) . . 339 
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script of -which belonged to Lord Brougham. 

Later and more exhaustiTe methods of re- 
search have deprived Kohertson’s ‘ History ’ of 
most of its historical value. But its sobriety, 
fairness, and literary character give it a 
pemanent interest to a student of the evo- 
lution of historical composition. Its judicial 
temper is illustrated by the fact that while 
Walpole, Htime, Birch, and Lord Chester- 
field detected in it a partiality to Mary 
Stuart,^ T 3 rtler, in his learned ‘ Historical 
and Critical Enquiry’ (1769) and Whittaker 
in his ‘ Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated ’ 
(1788, 3 vols, Svo), attacked Hobertson with 
much venom in the Jacobite interest. Cadell 
and Millar cleared upwards of six thousand 
pounds by the publication. Bohertson re- 
ceived 600/. 

Preferment and sinecures were not long 
withheld from the fortimate author, whose 
success surprised no one more than himself 
and his more intimate friends, such as Car- 
lyle. In April 1769 he was appointed chax)- 
lain of Stu'ling Castle, In April 1761 he 
was translated from LadyVeater’s chapel to 
the Old Qreyfriars, Edinburgh, and in the fol- 
lowing August he was ^pointed one of his 
majesty’s mtaulains in Scotland. In 1762, 
upon the death of Dr. John Gowdie, he was 
appointed to the dignified post of principal 
01 Edinburgh University. On 20 May 1763 
he was elected moderator of the general as- 
sembly, the administration of wliiw he con- 
tinued to direct with a firm hand for tvpwards 
of sixteen years. As a mana^'of the busi- 
ness of the general assembly, he acquired an 
infiuence gpreater than any moderator since 
Andrew MelviUe. By him were laid the 
foundations of that system of polity — ^the in- 
dependence of the church as opposed to a 
fluctuating dependence upon the supposed 
views of thegovernment of the day, the exac- 
tion of obedience by the inferior judicatories, 
and the enforcement of the law of patronsjge, 
except in flagrant cases of erroneous doctrine 
or immoral conduct — by means of which pence 
and unity were preserved in the Scottish 
church untU a new principle was established 
hy the assembly of 1834. Despite a zealous 
and able opposition, Bohertsons statesman- 
ship, skill as a debater, and high oharacter 

S ave him paramount influence over 'the mo- 
erateSj’ and rendered his power over aB. 
parties irresistible. An additional honour was 
conferred upon Bohertson on 6 Aug. 1763, 
when the post of historio^apher for Scot- 
land (with a salary of 200/. a year), which 
had been in abeyance since the time of 
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George Ora-wfurd [q.v.], was revived 
favour. ^ 

Meanwhile Bohertson deliberated as,{ 
subject which should next employ hi; 

Blair and Chesterfield recommeudele 
‘ History of England.’ Hume advisei 
composition of ‘Lives ’ in the manne 
Plutarch. Walpole suggested the ' Hist 
of Learning ’ or a ‘ History of the Periocci 
the Antonmes.’ Pha historian himselT^Cl 
attracted by the pontificate of Leo 
he heard, tmough Bute, that the king 
desirous of seeing a history of England from 
his pen, and that the government were 
anxious to put every source of infoimation 
at his disposal. But this prcjectfeU through 
with the retirement of Bute, and Bobertson’s 
choice, which finally alternated between a 
'History of Greece’ and a 'Histoiy of 
Charles V,’ decided for the latter. In 1769, 
ten years after the completion of the 'His- 
to^ of Scotland/ there appeared ‘The 
History of the Beign of the Emperor 
Charles V, with a view of the Promess of 
Society from the subversion of tha^man 
Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ’ (London, 8 vols. 4to ; Philadelphia, 
1770; 2nd ed. 1772, 4 vols. Svo; 6th ed. 
with corrections, 1787 ; 10th ed, 1802). 
For this work Bohertson obtained 4,600/., 
a larger sum, probably, than had ever been 
paid for a work of learning. Shortly afrer 
Its appearance Walpole thought fit to re^ 
tract some of bis former praise, and Dr. 
Johnson (who preferred Goldsmith as an his- 
torian) remarked: 'I would say to Bobert- 
son what on old tutor of a college said 
to one of his pupils, " Bead over your com- 
positionsj and wherever you meet with a pas- 
sage which you think is particularly fine, 
stnke it out.® ’ N evertheless ‘ Charles V ’ is 
gener^y and justly regarded as Bobert- 
Bon’s masterpiece. It rendered the author’s 
fame Euremean. Hume promptly sent it to 
France to ce translated oy Suaid. ‘ B me 
fait ouhlier tons mes maux,’ wrote Voltaire ; 
‘Je me joins ii I’Europe pour vous estimer,’ 
' O’est le compa^on constant de tous mes 
voyages,’ -wrote Catherine II of Bussia, of 
the three heavy quarto volumes, and in token 
of her appreoiation she sent Bohertson a 
gold snuffbox richly set with diamonds. 

Bobertson’s Introductiontohis' OharlesV,’ 
a descriptive estimate of the ‘dark ages’ 
(700-1100 A.D.), was one of the firat suc- 
cessful attempts in England at historical 
generalisation on the basis of large accumu- 
lations of foot. Bo good a judge as Hallam 
considered it a marvel of penetration, Tho- 
mas Corlyle, as a hoy, was ‘ delighted and 
amazed’ by the new vistas that it ^ened. 
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■'•ly late it amply illustrated the value 
'son set upon |'eneral ideas in history, 
its accompanj^ing disquisitions on such 
ts as the origin of the feudal system 
ne nature of I^onlcish land tenures 
jd his aptitude for scholarly methods 
yorlc. But the eiRciency of liobertson’s 
ver of generalisation was unfortunately 
trad by his religious preconceptions and 
efects both of sympathy and research, 
Maitland subjected the ‘ Introduction ’ to 
a minutely critical analysis, and elfectually 
confhted such conclusions os that the power 
to read and write was rare among the me- 
dieeval clergy, or that boohs and classical 
learning were little known or despised, or 
that, during the middle ages, the Ghrieilaii 
religion degenerated into an illiberal supersti- 
tion (MaiTLairi), Darh jd 1844, pp. 1-122). 

The ‘History of Oharles v ' has also grown 
obsolete in the light of subsequent explora- 
tions. In the Qerinan portion it has been 
superseded by Ranke, and in the Spanish 
by Eosseeuw-St.-IIilaire, Stirling-Maxwell, 
Mignet, and Prescott. Prescott’s ' account 
of the emperor’s life after his abdication’ 
(I860) was printed in 1867 as an appondlK 
to an edition of Robertson’s work (London 
2 vola. 8vo, since reprintod). 

In writing his ‘ Oharles V,’ Robertson 
found it necessary to postpone a full treat- 
,mont of the discovery of the now world, 
whidh he teeolved to leeeive for a separate 
‘History of America.’ This appeared in 
London in 1777, 2 vols. 4to (2nd cd. 1770, 
in Fronch, Paris, 1778 ; 6th ad, with correc- 
tions, 1788, 3 vols. fivo ; 10th od. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo, with conliuuatiou from 1062, by 
Pavid Macintosh, 1 817 ; many editions also 
^peared in Amorioa: a translation into 
Spanish was stopped by the government of 
Spain after two volumes had nppoarud). 
Its vivid doscriptions and philosophical dis- 
quisitions on aboriginal sooiety captivatod 
the literary world, while tlio outhreaic of tho 
American war lent the book pertinent puhlio 
interest and rendered it more popular than 
either of its predooessors. Keats, who read it 
with enthusiasm many years after, owed to it 
the suggestion of his famous simile of ‘ Oorteis 
and his men.’ The American war prevented 
the author from completing a history of the 
North American colonies; ‘I must wait,’ 
ho said, ‘for times of greater tranquillity,’ 
Robertson’s account of tho discovery of the 
‘New "World was severely criticised for its in- 
accuracy and faults of omission by Southoy in 
his ‘ History of Brasil ; ’ hut Stirling justly 
said that the story of Columbus was told by 
Robertson with a grace which compensates 
tho dofeots of a norrabivo of whioh the 


meagreness and inaccuracy oro to ho ascribed 
to the want, not of dil igence, hut of materials 
(‘Life of Prescott’ in Encyol. Bnt. 8th ed.) 
That he did not lack diligence is shown by the 
collection of hooks, mostly in Spanish, and 
many of them annotated, whioh passed from 
Robertson’s library into that of Jonathan 
Toup [q.v.], at whose death they were sold 
by Loi^ and Sotheby, 10-16 May 1780 (Oat. 
in Brit. Mus.) 

In his sixty-eighth year the perusal of 
Major James EanneU’s ‘ Memoir on the Map 
of Hindustan’ (1783) set Robertson again 
to work, and within a year, encoura^d by 
Gibbon, ho brought out his ‘ Historic^ Bis- 
qiusition eonoerning the ICnowledgo which 
the Ancients had of^India ; and theProgress 
of Trade with that country prior to the dis- 
covery of tho Passage to it by tho Capo of 
Good Hope, with on appendix ’ (London, 
3701, 4 to ; Pliiladelnhia, 1792, 8vo ; 2nd od, 
London, 1704, 8vo). TJio book concluded 
with a wise hope that tho account ‘ of the 
early and high civilisation of _ India, and of 
tho wondorful progress of its inhahitante in 
ologont arts and useful science, may have 
some influenCD upon tho bolinviour of Euro- 
peans towards that peojplo.’ 

This was Robertson’s last literary effort. 
In August 1777 ho had boon elected o 
moinbor of tho Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid, and a similar honour was accorded 
him by the Academy of Sciencus at Padua 
(1781) and tho Imperial Academy of St. 
Potorsbiirg (1788), 

In 1770 Rohorlson’s house in Edinburgh 
was attacked by o protostant mob, beoouse 
ho had proouTod the rojcction of a formal ro- 
monetranoo which tho gwioral ossomhly 
hod boon invited to make against a hill for 
tho rnraoval of ponaltics from Scottish 
catholics, Jn tlio following yoar ho with- 
drew from tho gonerivl assumbly, hut he re- 
tained until 1702 hie post as principal of 
Edinburgh ITnivorsity, to which his name 
and fame wore sources of strongth. After 
swaying the gonoral assembly ior so many 
years, he found the guidance of tho Sonatus 
Acndouiicus a comparatively easy task. Bis- 
eeneions were unknown during his jirinoipal- 
shipof thirty-one yoare, Buring the first years 
of oflloe ho annually delivered n Latin ad- 
dress to tlie students, his topics being ‘ Olas- 
sioal Learning,’ ‘ The Bntios of Youth,’ and 
‘The Cowarative Advantages of Public and 
Private Education,' He also established 
the librany fund (1762), and promoted the 
sohomo for giving new huilainga to the 
university (1708), 

His later years wore varied by oocosional 
visits to London and to Leimul, the home of 
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Bedgraye, Richard (lHOl-1888) , , . 833 

Redgrave, Samuel (1803-1876) . . . 823 

Bodliouso, Sir Jpmee William fisll— 18021 . 824 

Bedington, Sir Thomas Nicholas (1813-1862) 824 


Bedmun, John (1499-1631) 

Bcdman, Sir Bichard (tl 1126) 

Bedman, Bichard (d. 1503) .... 

Bedman, Bobert (f7. 1340) .... 

Bedman, William (d, 1002) .... 

Bedmond/Thomae (1745 7-1786) , . 

Bodpath, Peter (1821-1891) . , . . 

Bedvers, Family of 

Bedvets, Baldwin of (d. 11631. See Brld- 
win. 

Bedwold or Biedwald (d. 627 7) . . . 

Beece, Biclmrd (1776-1831) . ■ . 

Beece, Bobert (1838-1801) . , . . 

Bsed. Sea also Bead, Beads, Bede, Beedc, 
and Bold. 

Beed, Alfred Gorman (1817-1806). See under 
Eeed, Thomaa German. 

Beod, Andrew (1787-1802) .... 

Bead, Sir ah.irles (1818-1881) 

Beed, Cliarles Edward Baines (1843-1881). 
See under Beed, Sir Cborle... 

Beed, Isaac (1743-1807) 

Beod, Joseph (1723-1787) , . , . 

Beed, Joseph Charles (1823-1877) , 

Bead, Priscilla (1818-1696), known in early 
life as Mise P, Horton, See under Beed, 
Thomas German. 

Beed, Tulbot Bainee (1862-1808). Seennder 
] Boed, Six Charles. 

Beed, Sir Thomas (1706-1888) 

Beed, Thomas German (1817-1688) 

Beodo, John de, Baron Beedo (1508-1688) 
Bees. Bee also Bhese. Bhya, and Bice, 

Bees, Abraham, D.D. (1743-1826) , 

Bees, David (1801-18691 

Bees, Geoi-ge, H.D. (1776-3846) . 

Baes, George Owen (1618-1660) . . . 

Bees, Henry (1708 -1869) .... 

Bees, Josiah (1744-1804) .... 

Bsca, Owen (1770-1887). See under Bees, 
Thomas (1777-1864). 

Bees, Bioe (1804-1889) . 

Bees, Thomas (1777-1804) 

Bees, Thomas (1816-1886) 

Bees, William, D.D. (1802-1683) 

Bees, William Jenkins 11772-1863) 

Reeve, Clara (1720-18071 . 

Beeve, Edmund (1586 7-1647) 1 

Beeve, Edmund (d, 1660) 

Beeve, Henry (1786—1814) 

Beeve, Henry (1818-1805) 

Beeve, John (1003-1668) . 

Raovo, John (1790-1838). 

Beeve, Joseph (1733-1820) 

Beeve, Lovell Augustus (1811-1863) 


826 

826 

838 


827 

827 


820 

830 

880 


881 

833 


884 

886 

886 


830 

837 


840 

841 
841 
843 
848 
843 


844 

844 

846 

846 

847 

847 

848 

848 
840 

849 
861 
832 
864 
836 
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PASS 

Keove, Blobai-d (1042-1098) .... 800 
Becre, Thomas, D.B. (1604-1672) . . .860 

Beeve, Sir Thomas 1787} .... 807 
Beove, William (1767-1816) .... 837 
Beeves, Charles (1816-1866) .... 868 
Beeves, Jolm (1752 7-1829) . . . . 868 

Beeves, John (1774-1860) . . . . 869 

Beeves, William (1067-1720) .... 800 
Beeves, William, B.D, (1816-1892) . . 860 

Began, Morios [ fl. 1171) 861 

Begenbald (fi. 1063) 802 

Begimorter or Begemortor, Aesuorus, M.D, 

(1014-1660) 

Beginald, oolled G-odfreyson ((1. 044 ?) . 

Bcginald or Boinald (A. 1097) . ■ 

Beglnald of Canterbury (/. 1112) . . 

Beginald (fl, 1126). See under Beginold (<2. 
1200). 

Beginald of Ooldingham or of Durham (fl. 

1170) 

Beginald, Bari of Cornwall (A, 1176) 

Bwinald Bitzjooelln (1140 7-1101). See 
Fitzjocelin. 

Beginald (d. 1200) 

Begondi, Giulio (1822-1872) .... 
Begolus or Buie, Saint (fl, 8tli sent. 7) . 

Beid. See aleo Bead, Boade, Bede, Bead, and 
Beedo. 

Beid or Blioad, Alozander (1680 7-1041) 

Beid, Alozonder (1747-1828) . . 

Beid, Alexander (1602-1860) , . 

Beid, Andrew (A. 1767 7) . . . 

Beid, David Boswell (1806-1808) . 

Bold, George William (1810-1887) . 

Beid, Hugo (1800-1672) . , , 

Beid, James Soalou, D.D. (1708-1861) 

Beid, John (1721-1607) . 

Beid, John, M.D. (1770 -1822) . 

Beid, John (1808-1841 7) . 

Beid, John (iaOO-1840) . 

Beid, Mayno, whose name was originally 
Thomas Mayne Boid (1816-1888) 

Bold, Fetor (1777-1886), See under Boid, 
David Boswell. 

Beid, Biohord Tuohill, DL.D. (dr 1868) 

Beid, Bohort (d, 1608) , 

Beid, Bohort (1770-1860) 

Beid, Bohort (1778-1866) 

Boid, Bead, or Bhmdus, Thomas (d. 1024) 

Beid, Thomas (1710-1700) 

Beid, Thomas (1701-1826) 

Boid, William (1704-1881) 

Beid, Sir William (1791-1868) 

Beidfnrd, Lord, Bee Foulis, James (10467- 
1711). 

Boldio, Lord (A. 1688). Sos Novoy, Sir David. 
Boilly or Boily, Hugh (d. 1006 7 ) . . . 887 

BoiUy, Thomas Dnviii (1824-1861) . , .887 

Beilly, William Bdward Hoysos (1827-1880) , 888 
Beimes, Philip do (1946 7-1206). Boo Philip 
de Bomi. 

Beinagle, Alexander Robert (1709-1877). See 
under Beinagle, Joseph. 

Beinagle, George Philip (1802-1886) . 

Beinagle, Joseph (1702-1880) . 

Beinagle, Philip (1740-1888) .... 
Boinaglm Bamsay Blohoid (1776-1802) . 

Boinhald, Bee Bogoubald. 

Boinhold, Ohorlos Frodoricdi (1787-1816). Boo 
under Beinliold, Thomas. 

Boinhold, Thomas (1000 7-1761) . . . 801 

Itoisen, Oharlos Cln'isliau (1080-1726) • > 801 


802 

802 

808 

808 


804 

866 


800 

800 

807 


807 

808 
HU9 
860 
870 

870 

871 

872 
878 
874 
874 
876 

876 


876 

870 

878 

878 

878 

879 

880 
883 


S8D 

880 

800 

800 


r4RE 

Belhan, Anthony, M.D, (1716-1776) . , 802 

Belhan, Bioliard (1764-1828) . . . ,802 

Belly, Jamos (1722 7-1778) . . . . 898 

Belph, Josiah (1712-1743) . . . . 804 

Bemigius (A, 1002) 804 

Bempaton or Bamstou, Sir Thomas (A. 1406) , 806 
Bompston or Bainpston, Sir Thomas (cl. 1468) 806 
Eamadyko, John (fl. 1766). SeoVsn Bymadyo. 
Benaud, Mrs. (JZ. 1787-1820;. Boo Powell, Mrs. 
Bendel, James Meadows (1709-1863) . , 896 

Bonder, William (fl. 1800) . , , , 808 

Bondle, Jolm (176S-1S16) . , . .808 

Bendle, Williiim (1811-1898) .... 809 
Benelian, Laurenee (1707-1867) . . . 890 

Bannell, James (1742-1630) .... 900 
Benncll, Thomas (1787-1824) . . . . 901 

Bennell, Thomas (1764-1840) .... 002 
Bennie, George (1740-1828) . . . .908 

Bennie, George (1802-1600) .... DOB 
Bennie, George (1791-1830) .... 004 
Bennie, James (1787-1807) .... 004' 

Bemiie, John (1701-1821) .... 006 

Bsnnio, Sir John (1701-1874) .... 006 
Benniger or Bliunger, Miohaol, D.D. (1680- 

1000} 007 

Bonny, George Alexander (1826-1887) . , 008 

Benounrd.Goorgo Cecil (1760-1807) > .008 

Bonwiolc, Jamos (1002-1088) .... 000 
Benwiclc, William (1740 7-1814) , . , 911 

Benzy or Bontsi, Sir Matthew ue (1677-1034) 012 
Bepington or Bopyngdon, Philip (cl 1424) , 012 

Boppos or Tliigg, William (d. 1660), Soollngg. 
Bmitoii, Georgo Sbaiiloy (d. 1868). Boo midor 
Bopton, Humphry. 

Bopton, linmphry (1762-1818) , , .014 

Bopton, John Alley (1775-1800), Boo uiidor 
Bepton, Humphry, 

Boresby, Sir Jolm (1084-1080) , . . 010 

Bosbury, BaUianiel (1048-1711) . . . 018 

Renter, Adam (fl, 1027) ..... 918 
Bovans, Samuel (1608-1688) .... 010 
Bovoloy, Willey (d, 1700) .... 010 

Rovoll or Blvoll, Sir Biohanl (d. 1222) . , 020 

Bovett, Nioholus (1720-1804) .... 020 
Beynardson, Sir Ahrahaui (1600-1001) . . 021 

Bsynoll, Caiow (lOUG-l 000} .... 023 

Boynoll, Cnrow (1098-1746). Boo under 
Beynoll, Carow (1 OilO-lOOO). 

Boynell, Edward aui2-1000) . , . . 928 

Boynor, Olomout, D.D, (1680-1061) . . 924 

Boyner, Edward (1000-1008) .... 034 
Boynor, William (fl. 1010), Boo under 
Boynor, Olcmonl, 

Boynes, John (jfi. 1590) 026 

Uoyuolu, Thomas (fl, 1641-1666). Boo under 
Bayuoldo, Thomas. 

Boynolds, Sir Barrington (1780-1801) . . 026 

Boynolds, Christo]ihor Angnstiuo (1834-1898) 920 
Iteynolds, Edward (1 600-1070) , . . 020 

Boynolds, Edward (1020-1008). Boo undor 
lloynolils, Edward (1600-1670). 

Boynolds, Eriuiees (1720-1807). Boo under 
Boynolds, Sir Jushua. 

Reynolds, b'rodorio (1704-1841) , . .037 

Itoynolds, Predurie Mansel (d. 1 860) . , 028 

Itoyuolds, (loorgo Nugent (1770 7-1H02) . 028 

Boynolds, Georgo William MaoAtlhnr (1814- 

1870) 029 

Boynolds, Honry (fl, 1080) .... 931 

Boynolds, ITiinry Bovoll, M.D. (1746-1811) . 081 
Jinynohls, Jamos (1080-1780) .... 081 
Boynolds, Sir James (1084-1747) . . . 082 
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PASS 

Bejnolds, James (1806-186G) . • ■ , 882 

Beyiiolds, John (1548-1807). See Bainolds. 
Reynolds or Remolds, John (1581-1G14) . 888 

Reynolds, John (fl. 1620-1040), See nnder 
Reynolds or Remolds, John. 

Reynolds, Sir John (1626-1667) • ■ , 888 

Reynolds, John (1667-1727) . . , . 885 

Reynolds, John (1718 7-1788) . . . . 986 

Reynolds, John Hamilton (1796-1862) . . 886 

Reynolds, Sir John Rnssell, M.D. (1823-1806) 888 
.830 


Reynolds, John Stnckey (1781-1874) 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1728-1792) . . 

Reynolds, Richard (A. 1635) . 

Reynolds or Rainolde, Richard (A, 1606] 
Reynolds, Richard (1674-1748) 

Reynolds, Richard (1786-1816) 

Reynolds, Sir Robert {jl, 1640-1660) 

Reynolds, Robert Gaithew (A. 1804). See 
under Reynolds, Robert Oarlhew (1748 7- 
1811). 

Reynolds, Robert Carthevr (1748 7-1811) 
Reynolds, Samuel 'William (1778-1835) , 
Reynolds, Samuel William (1704-1872). See 
under Reynolds, Samuel William (1773- 
1836). 

Reynolds, Thomas (fl. 1641-1666). See under 
Raynalde, Thomas, 

Reynolds, Thomas (1667 7-1727) . . 

Reynolds, Thomas (1752-1829) , , , 

Reynolds, Thomas (1771-1830) , , 

Reynolds, Walter Id. 1827) .... 

Reynolds, 'William (15447-1604). See R.ii- 
nolds. 

Reynolds, William (1(126-1698) 

Reynolds, William (1768-1803). See under 
Reynolds, Riohsrd (1786-1810). 

Rham, William Xiewie (1778-1848) . 

Rheod, AloKander (1680 7-1041). See Reid. 
Rhees, Morgan John (1700-1804) . . 

Rhese. Bee Rees, Rhys, Rico. 

Bhind, Alexander Henry (1838-1808) . 

Rhiwallon ap Oynlyn (A. 1009] , . , 

Rhodes, Ebenezer (1782-1889) 

Rhodes, Hugh [fl. 1660) 

Rhodes, John H. (1800-1842) , 

Rhodes, Rlohard [A. 1608) .... 

Rhodes, Riohardl(1766-1888) .... 
Rhodes, William Barnes (1772-1820) , 

Rhodrl Uawr, i.e. the Great (d. 877) . . 

Rhodri ah Owaiu (d. 1186) .... 

Rhun ap Maelgwn (fl. 660) .... 

Rhydderoh Hael, i.e. the Liberal, or Hon, i.e. 

the Aged (l7.6S0) 872 

Rhydderoh, Rodorick, or Rogers, John (d, 

1786) 078 

Bbygylaroh (1066-1090), wrragly called 
Rhyddmaroh, and in Latin, Ricemotohus . 073 
Rhys ab Oirain (A. 1078} ..... 
Rhys ap Tewdwr (A. 1098) .... 

Rhys apQinfEydd (1182 7-1187) . 

Rhys Gooh ap Rhioert (ft. 1300) . 

Rhys (jhioh Bryri, i.e. 01 Snoirdonia (1310 7- 

1400 7) 977 

Rhys (or Rioo) an Thomas (1440-1626) . . 677 

Rhys, loan Daiydd, or JohnBaTid(1684-1600] 978 

Rhys, Morgan (1710 7-1779) . . . .978 

Rhysbraoh, Jom Miohael (1698 7-1770). Bee 
Rysbraok. 

Biall, Sir Phineas (1776-1860) . . . 970 

Ricardo, Da-vid (1772-1838) .... 079 
Blaardo, John Lewis (1812-1862) , . . 988 

Bioart, Robert (fl. 1478) ..... 988 


968 

954 

066 

055 

967 


967 

968 


960 

901 

051 

968 


980 


967 

, 988 

, 968 
, 969 

969 
, 970 

970 
. 970 

970 

971 
971 

971 

972 


974 

074 

875 

977 


Ricaui, Sea Rycant. 

RicoiiKoun, Robert (1691-1769) . . . 968 

Riccio or Bizzio, David (1683 7-1588] . . 984 

Rice ap Thomas (1449-1526|. See Rhys. 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius (1762-1844) . . 986 

Rice, George (1724-1779) . . . . 083 

Rice, James (1848-1882) 988 

Rice, Sir John ap (d. 1678 7). See Price, Sir 
John. 

Bice or Price, Richard (fl. 1548-1679] . . 939 

Rice, Sir Stephen (1637-1715) . . .989 

Bice, Thomas Spring, first Lord Hontsagle 
(1790-1806). Seo Spring-Rice, 

Rioemorchns, Rythmarch, or Rikemorth 
(1056-1009). See Rhygyfireh. 

Rich, Barnabe (1640 7-1617) .... 901 
Rich, Christopher (A. 1714) .... 004 
Rich, Claudius James (1787-1820). . . 906 

Rich, Edmund (1170 7-1240). See Edmund, 
Saint. 

Rich, Henry, first Earl of Holland (1500- 

1640) 907 

Rich, Jeremiali (A. 1060 1000 

Rich, John (10827-1761) . . . . 1001 

Bioh, Moiy, Countess of 'Warn Jok (1026-1678) 1004 
Rioh, Sir Nathaniel (1685 7-1686) . . . 1005 

Rich, Nathaniel (d. 1701) .... 1006 

Rich, Penelope, Lady Rich (1662 7-1667) . 1006 

Rich, Richard, fii'st Baron Rioh (14907- 

1667) . . 1009 

Rich, Richard (fl. 1610) .... 1012 

Rioh, Robert (fl. 1240) 1013 

Rich, Robert, second Earl of Warwick (1687- 

1068) 1014 

Bioh, Robert (d. 1079) 1019 

Bioh, Sir Robert (1086-1768) . . , 1020 

Rich, Sir Robert (1714-1766) . . , 1021 

Rioh-Jones, William Henry (1817-1886). Bee 
Jones. 

Biobard I, called Coenr de Lion (1157-1109) . 1022 
Richard H (1867-14001 . . . 1031 

Richard HI (1462-1486) . . , . 1044 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 

Romans (1200-1273) 1061 

Richard, Earl of Cambridge (d. 1416) , ,1061 

Richard, Duke of York (1411-1460) . . 1063 

Richard, Duke of York (1472-1488) . . 1071 

Biohord Pitzsorob (fl. 1060] .... 1071 
Richard de Capella (d. 1127) .... 1072 
Richard da Bahneis or Beamueia (A. 1128), 

Bee Beimels. 

Biohord (A. 1189) 1072 

Richard of Hexham (fl. 1141) , , , 1073 

Biohard, called Pastoli (d. 1148) . . . 1074 

Richard de Belmeis or Beanmois (d. 1162). 

See Behneds. 

Richard (d. 1170 ) ... . .1074 

Richard of St. ’Victor (A. 1178 7) . , . 1074 

Ridbard Strongbow, second Earl of Pem- 
broke and Steigol (A. 1176), See Clare, 
Biobard de. 

Biohard (d. 11777} 1076 

Riohard (d. 1184) 1077 

Biohord of Hobester(d. 1188) . . . , 1080 

Biohard, called the Premonstratensian (fl, 

1100) loss 

Richard of Devizes ( fl 1191) . . . 1083 

BiQhardofEly(d. 1194?) . . . .1084 

Richard Anglions (fl. 1166), Sea under 
Poor, Biohard (A. 1287), 

Biohard of Ely [d. 1198), See Pitzneale or 
Pitznigel, Richard, 
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pion 

Siohai'd da Tamylo (fi. 1100-1231)) , , lOSl 

Kia}iiu'<l of Wotharahed (<?. Boi' nvniit, 
niclmrd. 

Hioliard of Coiiiwall (fl. 1237). Soo undo* 
llioUaril of Oomwall ( /2. 1250). 

Biohnrd do Moms (cl. 1242). Baa Morins. 
Biohard of Corumll (yf. 1250) ■ • . 1020 

Eiohard of 'Wnidnvnr (d, 1263) , . . 1087 

Bieliard do Wyolie (1107 ?-13ri3) . . . 1088 

Bicliard doClravosond (d.l37fl). See Qriivos- 
end. 

Biohard do SvviiiJli-ld (iZ, 1B17). Soo Hwindold. 
Bioliard do A.byndoii, Ahendon, or Abingdon 

id. 1827 7) 1090 

Bichard of WftUmgtord (1293 ?-18Sfl) . .1091 

Biohard da Bury (1281-18iB). Sna Bury. 

Biohard WoUiaraet (fl. 1860). Sob 'Wotihar- 
Bail. 

Biohard (d. 1880). Boo Fitsrnlph, Bioliard. 

Biohard Maidatone (d. lOOlil. Boa Maidslioua. 
Bioliard of Otranoosl/or {d, 1401 f). Beo 


Giroiioonlior, 

Biohard, Edward (mi-HlT) . . . 1003 

Bicharda, Honry (1812-18881 . . . X0U4 

Bioharda, Alfred Bolio (J.820-1870) . . 1098 

Biohnids, David (1751-1827). . . . 1007 

Bioharda or Bhiaiatli, Evan (1770-18112). Boo 
Priohatd. 

Bioharda, Oaorgo (1707-1887) . . . 1098 

Bioharda, Homy Bniiloy (1819-1885) . .1098 

Bioharda, Jacob (1590 ?-1701) . , , 1090 

Bioharda, Jamua Biinaioy (1810-1802) . . 1100 

Bioharda, .fohu (1009-1700) . . . . 1100 

Bioharda, joliu tnigo (d, 1810) . . . 1101 

Biohanl8,Miahaol (1075-1731) . , . 1109 

Blo]iara8,Bathau>vol(Ji. 1050-1040} . .1105 

Bioliarda, Bir Itiohaid 11702-1821)) . .1101 

Bioharda, (D)iomaa (fZ. 1604 ?) . . .1105 

Bioharda, Thomoa (1710 ?-17‘J0) . . .1105 

Bioharda, William (1018-1706) . . . 1106 

Bioharila, Wdliiim, Tdi.D. (1740-1818) . . 1106 

Bioharda, WilUiiiiu lJ|)(fm (18(1-187.1) . . 1107 

Biohiirdaun, Ohavloa (1776-18(16) . . . 1107 

Biohatdaon, Ohnrhia James (18(18-1.871) . IIOS 

Bloliai'dson, Oluuloilo Oaroliiio , t77n-i8.“0 ?) 11 08 
Bioliaidaon, Chriatophor (1918-1008) . . 1109 

Biohaidaon, David Loaber (1801-1806) , . 1109 

Biohardaou, Edward (1812-1809) . , .1110 

Biohardaon, Eranooa Mary (1785-1801) . Boo 
Ourrsr. 

Biohardaon, Gahriol (d. 104'!) . . .1110 

Biohardaon, George (1780 V- 1817 ?) . .1111 

Biohardaon, Geoigo (1775-1802) . . , 1111 

Biohordaon, Qoorgfl Blomiiig (17Ufl?-181H) . 1112 
Biohardaon, JamoB (1800-1061) . • .1112 

Biohardaon, John, D.U. (<7. 1026) , . . llil) 

Bloliardaon, John (1680-1014) , . , 1114 

Bioliardaon, John (1017-172.1 ?). Hoe nudor 
Biohardaon, William (1(108-1770). 

Biohardaon, John, D.D, (1004-1747) . .1114 

Biohardaon, John (1007-1768) . . . 1116 

Biolrntdaou, John (/7. 1790) , , . . 1116 

Biohardaon, John (1741-1811 ?) . . ,1115 

Biohardaon, John (1707 ?-1887) . . . 1118 

Biohardaon, Sir John (1771-J 841) . .1117 

Biohardaon, John (1707-1885) . . . 1117 

Biohardaon, John (1780-1801) , . . 1116 

Biohardaon, Sir John (1787-1856) , . 1 110 

Biohardaon, John (1817-18.80) . . .1131 

Biohardaon, Sir Jolui Latldna Olmaao (1810- 

1878) 1131 

Biohardaon, Jouaiihau (1006-1746) , , 1133 


Bi('l)ard>ain, Jminihaii, the yosiiBer (101)1- 
1771). Beo nudor Riclmrdhnn, Jonalh.iii. 
Ilioliordaon, .roseiih (J76.)-1809) . . .1191 

Richardson, Joseph (18H-18(12) . . .1125 

Hiohardnoii, MosOf Aarou (1798-1871) . . 1126 

Itiohavilaoii, Riohard (l(i0S-17il) . . . 1120 

RieUardson, Biihoil (J/. 1D4S). 800 uiidur 
Biohardaon, Boliort (d. 1678). 

EiohardaoUi Rohorb (d. 1678). . . , 1127 

Biohardaon, Briborb (1753-1781i. Soo nndor 
Biohardaon, William (1 998-1776). 

Riehai'd'uin, Rohurb (1770-1817) . . . 1128 

Biohardaon, Samuel (yi. 1919) , . .1138 

Riohardnon, Samuol (l(l80-17(il) . . . 1130 

IbichurdKon, ,Siimiinl (d. 1806) , . , liyi) 

RieJiardf, nil, .Sir Thomas (1590-1085) , .1188 

Biohardaon, 'I'homaa (1771-1865) . , .1181 

Richavclaen, 'I'liuinae (181 U-IHOY) . . , 1186 

Richardann, 'ChoraaS Miles (1781-1818) , llOQ 

Biolinrdaon, Vaughan (1971) ?-173W) , . 113(1 

Bioliiudaon, William (1998-1778) . . . 1187 

Biohardaon, William (1745-1814) . , .1188 

Biohardanii, William (1740-1830) , . .1189 

Riohoy, Alovandor Cl ent)'o (1850-1888) , 1189 

Bioliraend, Dnkea of. Soo b'llrarey, Uaiiry, 
1610-1680 ; Bbuwiirb, Ludmiok, 1.174-1024 ) 
Slmvarb, Jamoi, llrab Dnlto of Uin bhird 
ciealiou, 1012-1866; Rbnwarb, Uharloa, 
third Dnlco, 19iU-l(i73; Ijonner, Uliarloa, 
llrab Dulti' of the Inat oroatlon, 1973-1728; 
Lennox, 01ia!'l(iB,aoo<md Dnlto, 1701-1760; 
Lonnox, Uharloa, bhini Dnlco, 1786-1809; 
rjoimux, Uharloa, fonibh Dnlco, 1704-1810; 
rjonnox, Chorloa Gerdoii-, iltlh Duke, 
1701-1800. 

B ulunnnd, Ouolumiioa cif . Hco TCItaroy, M ary, 
d. 1667; Bbowarb, Eraueue Xoioaa, 1948- 
1703. 

Biohmoud, Earls of. Boo Pebor of Savny, tl, 

1208; Tudor, Eiliniind, 1450?-1469. 

Biohmond and Dorhy, (jnuiibosa ot (ItlL- 
1600), H(M> llpiiufiirii, Marg.irob. 

Biuhiiiond, Aloxaiidvi' Hailey (/7, 18011-18!) 1), 1140 
Kiolimniiil, Uiiiirge (18()I)-1H()6) , , . 1141 

lliehmoncl, bogh (1772-1827) . . , 1144 

BichmonU, Thomaa (1771-1 807) . , , 1146 

Biehaon, Uharloa (1890-1874) . ■ ,1146 

Biohbpr, OhriabianCJ 983 7-1782) . , ,1149 

Biohbor, jreiiiy .Tamoa (1773-18,17) . .1148 

Biohwortl, Williain (rt. 10.17). Soo HtiBliwnrbh. 
Riukards, Sir Qoergu l((ibl,ilhy (1813-1889) . 1147 
Bioltaudi., Hanroiil (1798-1896) . 

Bii'helbii, .Sir Ifimry (18(12-1889) . 

Bifklull, Sir William (Jl. 1878-1407) 

Uiolcinglialo, John (rf. 1439} , 

Biolcmaii, Jehu (1771-1840) . 
rbiekmau, 'I'luimaa ‘ Ulie' (1701-1831) 
JUokinau,'l'liiiuiaa (1779-1841) , 

Bioraft, .Tiisiah (//, 1010) , 

Blddoll, Bomy Henbb {1798-1870} . 

Biddoll, Jaiiina (d. 1074) . , 

Blddoll, iTuinoa (1838-tHOO) , , 

Blddoll, John (1786-1892) . 

Biddoll, Boberb (d. 1704) , , 

Biddoll, Hir Thoimifl (d. 1968) 

Biddlo, I'ldwntd (1788-1861) 


Eliddlo, Jeseph M nnnnil (1801-1860) 
Bidof, Uooilivy (rf. i (20) , , 

Ridol, Oeiiflrey (d. 1 189) , 

Bider, Hen able Ryder, 

Bidor or ByiUiv, John (1603-1052) 
Bidnr, WlUiain (1728-1786) 


. 1147 
. 1148 
. 1149 
. 1160 
. 1160 
. 1162 
. 1168 
. 1164 
. 1166 
, 1166 
. 1160 
. 11'67 
. 1167 
. 1160 
. 1160 
. 1100 
, IW 
. 1101 

, 1158 
, 1104 
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Bi(ler.iU or Bidcraiu, iJolui de (ft. 1830) . : 

Bidge, Jolm (1500 ?-1887 ?) . 

Ridgeway, Sic Thoiua-, dcati Earl of Loudou- 
deiry and drat Bacon Gallen-Bidgeway 

(1666?-1631) 

Ridgeway, ‘Wiiliam (d. 1817) .... 
Ridgley, Thomas, D.D. (1607 ?-1784) . 
Ridley, Glocostec or Gloatec (1702-1774) 
Ridley, Hcuiiphrey, 31.11. (1668-1708) . 
Ridley, James (1786-1706) .... 
Ridley, Lancelot (<7. 1676) .... 

Ridley, Mack, M.D. (1360-1624) . 

Ridley, Nicholas (1600 7-1535) 

Ridley, Sir Thomas (1360 7-1029) 

Ridley, William Henry il816-1682j 
Ridolii or Ridolfo, Roberto di (1681-1612) . 
Rrdpath, George (d. 1726) .... 

Ridpath or Bedpath, George (1717 7-1772) . 
Ridpatb, Philip (1721—1788). See under 
Ri^ath or Bedpath, George. 

Riel, Louia (1844-1883) . . . . ; 

Rieraulz, Aelred, Allred, or Ethelred of 
(1109 7-1106). See Ethelred. 

Rigaud, Jolin Lancia (1742-1810). 

Rigaud, Stephen PraucUDiitilli (1777-1801) : 
Rigaud, Stephen Jordan (1810-1869) , . ] 

Ri^nd, Stephen Peter (1774-1689) . . 3 

Rigby, Alexander (1694-1630) . . ,3 

Rigby, Edward (1747-1821) . . , . ; 

Rigby, Edward (1804-1860) . . . .3 

Rigby, Joseph (a. 1671) • . . . .3 

Rigby, Richard (1722-1788) . . . .3 

Rigg or Rigge, Ambrose (1086 7-1706) , . 3 

Robert (d. 1410). See Ryggc. 
Hightwieo or Ritwyso, Jolm (d. 1SJ2?) . 1 

Riley, Charles Renbeu(1762-1708). SeeRyley. 
Riley, Henry Thomas (1816-1878). . .3 

Riley or Ryley, John (1046-1091) . . .3 

Rimbanlt, Edward Pranois (1810-1876) . 3 

Rinuncr, Alfred (1829-1808) . . . .3 

Rbnmiiiglom .Samuel (1760 7-1826) . .3 

Rimston or Remington, William (ft, 1372) . 3 
Ring, Jolm (1762-1821) . . . , . ] 

Ringrose, Basil (d. 1686) . . . .3 

Riugstead, Thomas de (a. 1800) . . .3 

Rintoul, Robert Stephen (1787-1868) . . 3 

Riuncomi, Giovanni Battista (1692-1668) . 3 
Riollay, Shuncis, 3I.D. (1748-1797) . . 3 

Rios, Joseph de Meudosa y (170&-i810). See 
Jlendoza. 

Rion, Edward (17687-3801) . . . .1 

Ripariis, de. See Redrors. 

Ripley, George (d. 1490 7) . . . . 1 

Ripley, Thomas (d. 1768) . . . . 1 

Ripon, Earl of. See Robinson, Proderick 
John, first Etu-1 (1782-1869). 

Rippingille, Edward Villiers (17987-1860) . 1 
RilHion, John (1761-1830) . . . . 1 

Rippoii, Thomas (1701-1836). See under 
Rippon, John. 

Risdou, Tristram (13807-1010) . . .1 

RisUanger, William (1260 7-1612 7 3 . . 1 

Rishton, Edward (1660-1586) . . . 1 

Rishion, Nioholas (d. 1413) . . . . 1 

Rising, John (1766-1816) . . . . 1 

Bialey, Thomas (1680-1716) . . . . 1 

Ritohie, Alexander Haudyside (1804-1870) . 1 
Ritehie, Jolm (1800-1830). See under Ritchie, 
Alexander Haudyside. 

Ritchie, John (1778-1870). See imderRitchie, 
William (1781-1881). 

Ritohie, Joseph (1788 7-1810) . . 1 

vnu xvr. 


64 Ritchie, Leitoli (1800 7-18653 . , 1210 

65 Ritchie, William |1761-1831) . , 1211 

Ritchie, WiUiam (1790-1887) . . 1212 

Ritchie, Sir William Johnstone (1813-1892) 1212 

65 [ Ritsehel, George (1616-1693). . . 1213 

67 I Ritson, Isaac (1761-1780). See under Ritsou. 

68 Joseph. 

63 Bitran, Jonathan (1776 7-1840). See under 

69 Ritson, Joseph. 

70 Ritson, Joseph (1762-1803) .... 1213 

71 Bitter, Henry (1816-1833) .... 1217 

71 Ritwyso, .Tohn (d. 1682 7). Sec Bightwise. 

72 Rivacol,Louiea Henrietta Jladanie de (1749 7- 

r« 1821) 1217 

70 Rivaulx or BiTSllis, Peter de (d. 12687) , 1218 

76 Rivera, Earls. See Woodvilla or Wydeville, 

78 Richard, first Earl, d. 1460 ; Woodville or 
81 WydeviUe, Anthony, second Earl, 1442 7- 
14BS ; Savage, Richard, fomtb Ear], 1664- 
1712. 

SI Rivers, first Baron. Sec Pitt, Georgs (17227- 
1808) 

Hit ors, Antony (ft. 1613), alias Thomas 

32 Blewett 1219 

33 Riiers, Thomas (1798-1877) . . 1219 

34 Rivers, William (1788-1836) . . . .1219 

34 Riverstou, titular Baron of (d. 1716). See 

35 Nugent, Thomas. 

87 Rivett or Revett, Jolm (1624-1674), See 

37 under Le Sueur, Hubert. 

38 Riviere, Henry Parsons (1811-1888) , . 1220 

38 Riviere, Robert (1808-1882) .... 1220 
)0 Riviere, William (1806-1870). . , . 1221 

Rivhigton, Charles (1688-1742) . . . 1221 

31 Rl\-ington, Charles, tlie younger (1764-1831). 

Bee under Bivington, John (1720-1782), 

32 Rivington, Pranois (1746-1822). See under 

33 Eivuigton, John (1720-1792). 

33 Rh ington, Pranois (1806-1885) , . . 1222 

31 { Riviu^ton, James (1724-1803). See under 

34 Rivmgton, Cluirlea, 

34 Bivington, John (1720-1792). , . .1332 

35 Bivington, John (1779-1811), .See under 

30 Bivington, John (1720-1792), 

36 Rizzio, David (1688 7-1300), See Riccio. 


Rizzio, David (1688 7-1300), See Riccio. 
Roach, John ( ft. 1790) .... 
Roach, Riohsra (1862-1780) . 


. 1228 

Roach, Riohsi^ (1862-1780) .... 1224 
Boach-Binitb, Charles (1804-1890). See 
Smith, 

Rob Doim (1714-1778). See Slackay, 
Robert. 

Rob Hoy (1671-1781). See Macgregor, 
Robert. 

Rob Roy (pseudonym). Bee JTacgregoc, John 
(1826-1892). 

RoliorteB or Robertes, PouRc (1680 7-1660) , 1224 
Robortes, Pcaucis (1060 7-1716) , . , 1224 
Robactee, Jolm, first Earl of Radnor (1606- 

1686) 1226 

Robberds, Jolm Gooch (1789-1854) . 1237 

Robe, James (1088-1753) .... 1237 

Robe, Sir William (1763-1820) . . , 1228 

Robe, William Livingstone (1791-1813). See 
under Robe, Sir Wilh'om, 

Robecdeau, Jolm Peter (1764-1811^ . , 1229 

Robert I (1274-1320). See Bcuoe, Robert de, 

VHI. 

Robert H (1816-1390), the Steward . . 1280 

Robert III (1840 7-1406), originally known as 
John, Earl of Oorriolc , , . , 1233 

Robert, Duke of Normandy (10647-1184) . 123.3 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester (d, 1147) . .1212 

4ll 
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Eobevtof Jumitigea (^. lOBX) . .1244 EobeHs, GrifflUi (yZ. 1D70) . . . iau5 

Bobart the Stallor ( }?. lOBO) . . . .1245 Eoborls or Eobari?, Hoiii'y (^. lOOB) . . laas 

Eobart d’Oilgi, B'OiUy, or cl’Oyly(^. 1090?) . 1245 Eoborta, Henry (cZ. 1878) . . . ,1208 

Eobarb oZ Mortiain, Oouni of Morbain (th Boborts, Sir Ilonry Goo (1800-1800) , , ISUfl 

lOBl Bee Movliaiii. Bobotla, Jemea Ul, 1501-lflOB) , , , 12OS 

Eobarli Loainga (il, 1005), See Loaingo. Boborta, Jamea [jl, 1775-1800) , . . 1208 

Bober ji of BollOine or Beleame, Earl oCBbiewa- Boborla, John (1670-iniU) , . , .120!) 

bury (fl, 1098), Boa BollOme. Boborta, John (1023 ?-lfl84) .... 1209 

Boberl! (3. 1108) 1247 Boborta, John (1712 ?-1772j . , . .1271) 

Boberti Eitzhamon (3. 1107). See Eitz- Boborta, John (1741)-] 817). Boo Bion Lliiyn, 

hainon. Bobovla, John (1707-1834) .... 1271 

Eobarli de Beainnonb, Oonnl of Menlau (3. Boberta, John (1822-1877) .... 1272 

1118). Boo Beannionti. Boborta, John (180.1-1881) .... 1273 

Boberl Bloot (rZ. 1123). Bee Bloot. Boberta, John Ohriatoplipr (1730-1810), Bee 

Hobart (3. 1189) 1247 under Boborta, John (1712 ?-1772). 

Boberl d'Oilgi ll (JZ. 1180-1143). See under Boberta, Joaoph (1795-18 ID) . . .1273 

Bobert d'Oilgi, d'Oilly, or d'Oyly. Boberta, lowoB or Lewis (1590-1010) . .1271 

Bobert the Euglialunan, Bobert de Eelene, Boberta, Mary (1768-1801) , . , ,1271 

or Bobert de Belinea (^, 1140] , . 1248 Boberta, Kiobaol (1817-1882) . , , Ig?.] 

BobertPullon,PnUna,orIiQPonle((Z. 1147?). Boborta, Foter (1780 ?-1819) . . . . 127.', 

Boo Fullon. Boberta, Biohard (1789-180.1) . . , 127(1 

Boberl de Bothune (iZ. 1148) , , , . 1260 Boberta, Biohard (1810-1883). Buo under 

Bobert ol ‘Saleaby’ (;?, 1160 ?) , . .1361 Boberta, Baiuuol (1800-188.1), 

Boberl (d, 1169) 1252 Boberta, Samuel (1708-1848) , , . 1277 

Boberl at Molun (rZ, 1107] , . . . 1252 lloburta, Samuel (1800-1885) , , , 1277 

Bobert of Shrowabury (rZ, 1107) , . . 1264 Boberta, Ihomaa (1749 ?-1704?) . , .1279 

Bobert, Earl of Leioealer (1104-1168). See Boborta, Tliomaa Santollo (I7BO ?-1830), Boo 
Beaniuont, Bobort do. nudor Boborta, (DlioiuaH, 

Bobert Eitzbarding {rl, 1170). Boo Eitz- Boborta, Sir William [1806-10821 . . . 1380 

barding, Boborta, William (1686-1006) . , . 1280 

Bobert of Bridlington (/1. 1170), or Boborl Boborta, William (1707-1840) . . , 1281 

tho Sotibo ....... 1264 Boberta, William Hayward, D.D, (it 1791) , 1281) 

Bobort of CrioMado, also oallod Cannlua (/I. Boborta, William Prowling (1800-1871) 1284 

1170) 1264 Bobortaon, Abraluvm (1761-1820) . 1284 

Bobert (fZ. 1178) 1266 Boberteou, Aloxandor (1870 ?-1749) 1386 

Bobert Eilzaloplion (tZ. 1188 ?), Bee Eilz- Bobortaon, Andrew (1777-1846) 1287 

alephen, Bobortaon, Arohlbald (1706-l8)>6) , . 1287 

Bobert do SConle (1110 7-1180) . . . 1265 Bobortaon, Arehibald (iZ. 1847) ■ , >1288 

Bobort Eoliot (d. 1180), Boo Eoliol. Bobetbson, Atchibidd (1780-1804) . , 1288 

Boborl do Boaufou (fi. 1190), Boo Boaufeu, Bobortaon, Batlholomew (fl. 1020) . , 1280 

Boberl, Earl of Loioealor (d, 1190), Boo Bobortaon, David (1795-1854) , , , 1280 

Beaumont, Bobert do. Bobortaon, Donald (fl. 1044-18(10) . , 1280 

Boborl, Saint (iZ, 1286?). Boo under Boborl Bobortaon, Ebon William (1815-1874) , .1200 

(d. 1160). Bobortaon, Erodoriolc William (181(1-1863) , 1300 

Bobert Bioh (yZ. 1240). SooBich. Bobortaon, Oeorgo (1748 7-17HH) , . .1298 

Boborl Anglioiie (//. 1272). Boo under Ho' Boliortaon, Georgu (1750 7-181)2) . , .1208 

bort the Eiigliebman (fl. 1828). Bobortaon, Ueorgo Oroom (1612-1802) . , 1204 

Bobert of SwaJEiiun (iZ, 1378?) . . . 1250 Bobortaon, Ja)ne» [1720 7-1788) , , , 1396 

Bobort of Olonooelar (fl. 1300-1800) . . 1260 Bobortaon, Janioa (1714-1796) , . . 1996 

BohertQfLelaoBtoi'(jd.l820), Boo Leicualor, Bobortaon, Jainoa (d. 1830) . , , . 1290 

Bobort tho EngUuhinau (fl. 1828), alao oallod Bobortaon, Jamea (1788-1868). Boo Walkor, 
Bobortna Poraorutalor .... 1267 Jamoa lioborlaon, 

Bobert Mannyng or De Brunno (fl. 1288- Bobortaon, Jamoa (1808-1800) , , , 1200 

1888), Boo Mannyng. Boboctaou, Jamoa Burton (1800-1877) . . 1297 

Bobort of Aveabury (yZ. 1))50) . . .1258 Bobortaon, Jamoa Uraigio (1818-1882) . ,1208 

Bobort of Woodalook (d. 1.428), BooIIeolu, Bobortaon, John (1712-1778) , . ,1209 

Bobert. Bobcwtaou, Jolni (1787-1810) . . , 1200 

Boberlon, Jamea, Lord Bodlay (1600 7- Bobortaon, Bir John (1810-1801) , , ,1200 

1004) 1268 Bobortaon, John iWah (1702-1848) . ,1801 

Bohorlon, John (1707-1878) .... 1250 Bobortaon, .Tnaopli (1720-1802) . , . 1801 

Boborta, Sir Abraham (1784-1878) , , 1200 Bobortaon, .Tnaopli (1810-1880) , , . 1802 

Boborta, Avlbnr (1801-1880). Bee under Boberlaon, Joaopli Olinlou (1788-1852) , 1808 

Boborta, William (17(17-1840). Bobortaon, Patrick, Lord Bobortaon (1701- 

BobertaiBarrOCbaidoa (1780-1810) 1200 1850) 1808 

Boborta, Bartholomow (1082 7-1722) 1201 Bobortaon, Bobort, M.D, (1742-1820) , . 1804 

Boborta, David (1757-1819) , , 1201 Bobortaon or Eobinaon, Tliomaa (fl, 1620- 

Hoborta, David (1700-1804) . . 1203 1601) 1804 

Boberta, Emma (17947-1810) , 1288 Buborlaou, Phomaa (d. 1709) , , .1806 

Boborta, Francis, D.D. (1609-1075) 1208 Bobortaon, 'L'iiomaa (Jamnbull (1780-1808) , 1806 

Ituborta, Goorgo (fl. 1720) 1284 Bobortaon, 'L'lmmna William (1820-1671) . 1500 

1 loborbs, George (it 1B8IE 1384 Bobortaon, Williiun (it 1 088 7) , , . 1 801) 

lloberla, George Edward (1881-1806) 1206 Bobortaon, William, D.D, (1706-1788) . .1800 
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BobertBOn, 'William (1721-1708) . . 1811 

Bobertson, William (1740-1803) . . . 1810 

Bobeitson, William Btuce (1820-1886) • 1817 

Bobertson, Sir 'WUliam Tindal (1835-1880) . 1818 
Bobertsouj Mrs. Wybrow (1847-1884). See 
latton, Marie. 

Bobefihoii, Jean de (<?. 1723) .... 1318 
Bobiu o{ Bedesdale (fl. 1468) . . . 1819 

Bobiu Ddu o Fon. See Hngbee, Bobert 
(1744?-1786). 


Bobin Bdn o'r Glyn. Bee Davies, Boberli 

(17e9?-180r,). 

Bobin ab Q^lym Bdn, Sec Williams, Bo- 
bert ^17^lr-18.^0l. 

I Bobin Hood. See Hood, Bobin, 

' Bobins, Benjamin (1707-1751) . . 1820 

Bobins, George Henry (1778-1847) . . 1822 

I Bobins, John (1500 7-1558) . . . . mi 

' Bobins, Jolmtyi. 1660-1052). . . . 1828 

Bobins, Sanderson (1801-1862) . . . 1824 
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